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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 86% CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1960 


Legislative day of Monday, February 15, 
1960 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by Senator SPESSARD L. 
HoLLAN D, of Florida, Acting President 
pro tempore. 

Dr. John H. Haldeman, pastor, Alla- 
pattah Baptist Church, Miami, Fla., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, we thank Thee for the 
rich heritage of this good land of ours, 
for the evidences of Thy favor in the 
past, for the great prospects of the 
future. 

We thank Thee for the men and 
women who, by blood and sweat, by toil 
and tears, forged on the anvil of their 
own sacrifices all that we hold dear. 
May we never lightly esteem what they 
obtained at great price. Grateful for 
rights and privileges, may we be con- 
scious of our duties and obligations. 

We bring unto Thee the Members of 
this body, its officers, and its servants, 
for Thy blessings. They feel the weight 
of responsibility and the need of di- 
vine guidance. Often they are sorely 
tempted. They need the support of Thy 
divine grace. Bestow upon them the 
courage to do right as Thou hast given 
them to see the right. 

Bless their loved ones and their 
families, and may their homes be sanc- 
tuaries of love and peace where they 
shall find spiritual resources for the 
strain and pressure of their duties here. 

Help each of us to remember that they 
who wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength. May the Members of 
this body just now wait and be made 
strong for the tasks of this day. 

We humbly beseech Thee in Christ’s 
name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S, SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C, February 17, 1960. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Spessarp L. HOLLAND, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Florida, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HOLLAND thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 
CVI—171 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNsoN of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960, was dis- 
pensed with, 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. HARTKE, and by 
unanimous consent, the Judiciary Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On February 11, 1960: 

S. 540. An act for the relief of Maybell 
King; and 

S. 1862. An act for the relief of Harve M. 
Duggins. 

On February 16, 1960: 

S. 981. An act for the relief of T. W. Holt 
& Co.; and 

S. 2231. An act to amend the joint resolu- 
tion providing for membership and participa- 
tion by the United States in the Inter-Amer- 
ican Children’s Institute, formerly known as 
the American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood, as amended. 


REPORT OF SURGEON GENERAL— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO, 344) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United 
States, which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Under the provisions of title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act, as amended 
by Public Law 835, 84th Congress, I trans- 
mit herewith for the information of the 
Congress the fourth annual report of 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service summarizing the activities of the 
Health Research Facilities Program. 
Dwicurt D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, February 17, 1960. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 


may be the usual morning hour for the 
introduction of bills and the transaction 
of routine business, subject to a 3-minute 
limitation on statements. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
ae Without objection, it is so or- 
ered, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the Executive Calendar there 
are several treaties and nominations. 
I wonder whether it will be agreeable to 
the distinguished minority leader to 
give notice to the Members on both sides 
of the aisle that later in the day we shall 
proceed to the consideration of the 
treaties, and have a yea-and-nay vote in 
connection with them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope 
the absence of a quorum will be sug- 
gested, in order that all Senators may be 
apprised of the fact that the Senate is 
about to transact executive business. 

In fact, Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

3 5 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the call for the ascer- 
tainment of the presence of a quorum 
be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
Dore Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting the nomination of Selden 
Chapin, of the District of Columbia, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary to Peru, and withdrawing 
the nominations of Dr. Winchell Mc- 
Kendree Craig, of Minnesota, to be Spe- 
cial Assistant on Health and Medical Af- 
fairs to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Herman P, 
Louque, to be postmaster at Paulina, La., 
which nominating message was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Hart H. Spiegel, of California, to be an 
Assistant General Counsel (Chief Counsel 
of the Internal Revenue Service). 

By Mr, EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Walter H. Hodge, of Alaska, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the district of Alaska; 

Kenneth G. Bergquist, of Idaho, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of Idaho; 

Dudley G. Skinker, of Maryland, to be U.S, 
marshal for the District of Columbia; and 

William K. Holt, Jr., of Georgia, to be 
US. marshal for the middle district of 
Georgia. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John J. Grady to be Deputy Director 
for Management of the International 
Cooperation Administration in the De- 
partment of State. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are considered en bloc; and, with- 
out objection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask that 
the President be notified immediately of 
the nominations confirmed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate return to 
legislative session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 

REPORT oF GENERAL SALES MANAGER, COM- 

MODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the General Sales Manager on Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Sales Policies, Ac- 
tivities, and Dispositions, for November 1959 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
Cope, RELATING TO DEFINITION OF TOTAL 
COMMISSIONED SERVICE OF NAVAL OFFICERS 
A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 

fense, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 

islation to amend title 10, United States 

Code, concerning the definition of total com- 

missioned service of officers of the naval 

service (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
CUREMENT ACTIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 
Force 
A letter from the Deputy Director, Legis- 

lative Liaison, Department of the Air Force, 

Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on Research and Development 

Procurement Actions, for the period July 1, 

1959, through December 31, 1959 (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee on 

Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 404 or NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 404 of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON GARRISON DIVERSION UNIT, NORTH 
DAKOTA AND SOUTH DAKOTA 


A letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, for consideration of the 
Senate, his report on the Garrison diversion 
unit, North Dakota and South Dakota, Mis- 
souri River Basin project, dated January 
1957 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
AUDIT AND ACTIVITIES REPORTS, VETERANS OF 

WorLD Wan I or THE U.S. A., INC. 

A letter from the National Quartermaster- 
Adjutant, Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S. A., Inc, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, annual reports covering the 
activities of that group and audit of its finan- 
cial transactions, dated September 30, 1959 
(with accompanying reports); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC LAWS 
874 anv 815 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of the Com- 
missioner of Education on the administra- 
tion of Public Laws 874 and 815, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1959 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION 

A letter from the Acting Chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to authorize appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission in accordance 
with section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro- 
tempore: 

Memorials signed by Robert F. Jansen, 
and sundry other citizens of the State of 
Wisconsin, remonstrating against the adop- 
tion of the resolution (S. Res. 94) relating 
to the recognition of the jurisdiction of the 
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International Court of Justice in certain dis- 
putes hereafter arising; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
KANSAS LEGISLATURE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
recent budget session of the Kansas Leg- 
islature adopted Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 9, which urges the location 
and establishment of an airway com- 
munication and navigation station in the 
vicinity of Great Bend, Kans. 

In view of the ever-increasing air traf- 
fic, this station is badly needed for that 
entire section of the Nation. I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the appropriate committee, with the 
hope that we may get early action. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 9 


“Concurrent resolution urging and re- 
questing the members of the Kansas dele- 
gation in the Congress of the United States 
to support the location and establishment 
of an airway communication and naviga- 
tion station in the vicinity of Great Bend, 
Kans., and the incorporation of the same 
as a part of the Federal airways system of 
the United States of America 


“Whereas the city of Great Bend, Kans., is 
served by Continental Airlines and is the 
center of oil, agricultural, and industrial ac- 
tivities in central Kansas; and 

“Whereas the Great Bend Municipal Air- 
port which serves these activities is located 
on the intersection of routes V-132 and V- 
10N of the Federal airways system; and 

“Whereas the traffic generated by this air- 
port warrants a detailed study and investi- 
gation as to the feasibility of locating an air- 
way communication and navigation system 
(Omni) as a part of the Federal airways sys- 
tem; and 

“Whereas in order to promote safety and 
full utilization of the Great Bend Municipal 
Airport in carrying out the economic needs of 
oil, agriculture, and industry in central Kan- 
sas, an airway communication and naviga- 
tion station should be located in the vicinity 
of Great Bend, Kans.: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Kansas (the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein), That we respectfully urge 
and request the members of the Kansas del- 
egation in the Congress of the United States 
to support the location and establishment of 
an additional airway communication and 
navigation station (Omni) in the vicinity of 
Great Bend, Kans., and the incorporation of 
the same as a part of the Federal airway sys- 
tem of the United States of America; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to each member of the Kansas delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives of the 
United States and the Senate of the United 
States.” 

I hereby certify that the above concurrent 
resolution originated in the senate, and was 
adopted by that body February 1, 1960, 

JoserH W. HENKLE, SR., 
President of the Senate, 

RALPH E. ZARKER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Adopted by the House February 5, 1960. 

Jess TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House. 
A. E. ANDERSON, 
Chief Cerk of the House. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 2164. An act to reduce the cabaret 
tax from 20 percent to 10 percent (Rept. 
No. 1084). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Con. Res. 86. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings on employment, growth, and 
price levels; 

S. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the report on employment, growth, and 
price levels; 

S. Con. Res. 88. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings on energy resources and tech- 
nology; 

S. Con. Res. 89. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the studies on comparisons of United 
States and Soviet economies; 

S. Res. 247. Resolution providing addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Public 
Works and authorizing the employment of 
additional clerical assistance (Rept. No. 
1085) ; 

S. Res. 258. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of hearings con- 
cerning unemployment problems in Indiana; 

S. Res, 259. Resolution to print with illus- 
trations a committee print entitled “Rela- 
tive Water and Power Resource Development 
in the U.S. S. R. and U.S. A.“; 

S.. Res. 262. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of the report on cold weather agri- 
culture as a Senate document; 

S. Res, 265. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare to 
employ temporarily an additional assistant 
chief clerk and additional staff and clerical 
personnel (Rept. No. 1087); 

S. Res. 266. Resolution authorizing a com- 
prehensive study of problems of the aged 
(Rept. No. 1086) ; 

S. Res. 267. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare to 
make a study of any and all matters per- 
taining to migratory labor (Rept. No, 1088); 

S. Res. 269. Resolution to print as a Sen- 
ate document with an illustration the re- 
port of the Advisory Council on Public As- 
sistance; and 

S. Res. 270. Resolution to print as a Sen- 
ate document with an illustration the report 
of the Advisory Council on Child Welfare 
Services. 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 255, Resolution providing addi- 
tional funds for the completion by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations of its 
study of worldwide health and medical re- 
search, and authorizing the employment of 
additional personnel (Rept. No. 1089); 

S. Res. 256. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the unem- 
ployment selected readings prepared by the 
Special Committee on Unemployment Prob- 
lems; 

S. Res. 257. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the studies 
in unemployment prepared by the Special 
Committee on Unemployment Problems; 
and 

S. Res. 260. Resolution to print with illus- 
trations a committee print entitled “Rela- 
tive Water and Power Resource Development 
in the U.S.S.R. and U.S.A.” 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without an ad- 
ditional amendment: 

S. Res. 244. Resolution providing for a 
study of transportation policies in the 


United States (Rept. No. 1091). 
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By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with an addi- 
tional amendment: 

S. Res. 243. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to investigate certain matters within 
its jurisdiction (Rept. No. 1090); and 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 7889, An act to require marketing 
quotas for rice when the total supply ex- 
ceeds the normal supply (Rept. No. 1092). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, with an amendment: 

H.R. 8343. An act relating to the preser- 
vation of acreage allotments on land from 
which the owner is displaced by reason of 
the acquisition thereof by a Government 
agency in the exercise of the right of emi- 
nent domain (Rept. No. 1093). 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
amendment: 

H.R. 4874. An act to amend section 334 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide that for certain pur- 
poses of this section, farms on which the 
farm marketing excess of wheat is adjusted 
to zero because of underproduction shall be 
regarded as farms on which the entire 
amount of the farm marketing excess of 
wheat has been deliverd to the Secretary or 
stored to avoid or postpone the payment 
of the penalty (Rept. No. 1094), 


MEMBERSHIP ON JOINT COMMIT- 
TEES ON PRINTING AND THE 
LIBRARY—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 276) electing 
a member on the part of the Senate to 
the Joint Committee on Printing and the 
Joint Committee on the Library, which 
was placed on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That Mr. BRUNSDALE be, and he 
is hereby, elected a member on the part of 
the Senate of the Joint Committee on 
Printing and the Joint Committee on the 
Library, vice Mr. Morton. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


A bill and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 


ALLoTT, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. CHURCH, 


Mr. Fone, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
GRUENING, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. LONG 
of Hawaii, Mr. Martin, and Mr. 
Moss) : 


S. 3054. A bill to amend certain laws of 
the United States in light of the admission 
of the State of Hawaii into the Union, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Murray when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) - 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S.J. Res. 164. Joint resolution designating 
February of each year as American History 
Month; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keatine when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


HAWAII OMNIBUS ACT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
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and Insular Affairs, which had initial 
responsibility in the Senate for Hawaii 
statehood, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend certain laws 
of the United States with respect to the 
former Territory of Hawaii, now happily 
the great State of Hawaii. Joining me 
as cosponsors are several distinguished 
and able Senators from both sides of the 
aisle, all of whom are members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, who had an active part in bringing 
about statehood. They include the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Kucuet], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
both of the Senators from Colorado 
LMr. CARROLL and Mr. ALLOTT], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. CHunchl, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Martin], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
Appropriately, the two able Senators 
from Hawaii [Mr. Lone and Mr. Fone], 
representing both of the great political 
parties, also are joining as cosponsors. 

The bill I am introducing is the so- 
called Hawaii Omnibus Act. It is desig- 
nated to make those changes in Federal 
laws which have become necessary and 
desirable because of the change in Ha- 
waii’s status from a great Territory to 
a great State of the United States, 
Much of the proposed legislation is tech- 
nical, such as the elimination of inappro- 
priate reference to the ‘Territory of 
Hawaii” in Federal statutes. 

Other provisions are substantive, en- 
abling our newest State to participate in 
other programs on an equal footing with 
the other States in all respects whatever. 

Mr. President, this bill was drafted by 
the executive agencies concerned with 
the administration of Federal responsi- 
bilities in Hawaii, and with the applica- 
bility of Federal laws. I ask unanimous 
consent that a sectional analysis of the 
measure, as submitted by the Bureau of 
the Budget, appear at the conclusion of 
my remarks, as well as the explanatory 
letter of transmittal from Deputy Di- 
rector Staats of the Bureau, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the sectional analysis and letter 
of transmittal will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3054) to amend certain 
laws of the United States in light of the 
admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Murray (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The sectional analysis and letter of 
transmittal are as follows: 

SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 
SHORT TITLE 

Section 1 provides that the act may be 
cited as the Hawaii Omnibus Act. 

PRINTING OUTSIDE UNITED STATES 

Section 2 would amend the law which 
authorizes the Secretary of State, notwith- 
standing the limitations contained in an 1895 
statute, to provide for printing and bind- 
ing outside the “continental United States” 
(5 U.S.C., sec. 170g). To remove ambiguity, 
such phrase would be amended to refer in- 


stead to the “States of the United States 
and the District of Columbia.” The 1895 
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statute (44 U.S.C., sec. 111), requires, with 
exceptions not now pertinent, that printing 
for the U.S. Government be done at the 
Government Printing Office. 


SUGAR ACT 


Section 3 amends each section of the 
Sugar Act containing a reference to “the 
Territory of Hawaii” by deleting the words 
“the Territory of.” The section would effect 
no substantive change in the act. The sec- 
tions of the Sugar Act which would be 
amended are codified at 7 U.S.C., sections 
1101(j), 1113, 1115(a), 1119(a), 1119(c), 
1137. 

SOIL BANK ACT 


Section 4 would amend section 113 of the 
Soil Bank Act (7 U.S.C., sec. 1837), so that 
henceforth the States of Hawaii and Alaska 
would be accorded the treatment received 
by other States under the conservation re- 
serve p Section 5 of the Alaska 
Omnibus Act perpetuated the special treat- 
ment which Alaska had received as a Ter- 
ritory, so that under the terms of that sec- 
tion, the program applied to the State of 
Alaska (and to the Territory of Hawaii), only 
if the Secretary of Agriculture determined 
that the national interest required it. Sec- 
tion 4 of the Hawaii omnibus legislation 
proposes to treat both Alaska and Hawaii in 
the same manner as the other States, and 
the application of the program to those areas 
would not be dependent upon a determina- 
tion by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


ARMED FORCES 


Section 5 would provide perfecting amend- 
ments to title 10 of the United States Code. 
Subsection (a) amends the definition of the 
term “Territory” to delete the existing ref- 
erence to Hawaii. Subsection (b) would 
amend two definitions in article 2 of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice to delete 
references to “the main group of the Hawai- 
ian Islands.” Such references are unneces- 
sary with Hawaii’s admission, because Hawali 
is now a part of the United States. Sub- 
section (c) strikes the special and now un- 
necessary reference to Hawaii in a section 
which comprehends all of the States. Sub- 
section (d) deletes authority by which sea 
transportation may be made available to 
“Officers and employees of the Territory of 
Hawaii.” 

HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


Section 6 would provide perfecting amend- 
ments to two statutes administered by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. The Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Act and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 would each be 
amended by striking references to Hawaii 
as a Territory. The sections to be amended 
are codified at 12 U.S.C., sections 1422(3) 
and 1466, respectively. 


NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 

Section 7 provides perfecting amendments 
to certain sections of the National Housing 
Act. The sections, which are codified at 
12 U.S.C., sections 1706d, 1707(d), 1713(a) 
(7), 1736(da), 1747 1(q), and 1748(g), would 
all be amended to remove superfluous refer- 
ences to Hawaii. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Section 8 provides amendments to cer- 
tain statutes administered by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The amend- 
ments are perfecting only, merely removing 
unnecessary references to Hawaii in defini- 
tions of the term “State,” except for the 
amendment to section 6(a) (1) of the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940. Such amend- 
ment relates to the provision in the Invest- 
ment Company Act which provides an 
exemption from the provisions of the act 
to companies organized under the laws of 
the territories or possessions which confine 
offerings of their securities to residents of 
such territories or possessions. The effect 
of the amendment would be to remove 
Hawaii from the areas (all of which are 
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territories or possessions) to which the 
special exemption applies, and to accord to 
Hawaii the same treatment as the other 
States receive. The sections to be amended 
are codified at 15 U.S.C., sections 77b(6), 
78c(a) (16), 80a-2 (a) (37), 80a-6 (a) (1), and 
80b-2 (a) (18). 
SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT 

Section 9 provides a perfecting amendment 
to section 103(4) of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 (15 U.S.C., sec. 662(4)). 
The amendment would remove a superfluous 
reference to the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


SOIL CONSERVATION AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT 
ACT 


Subsection (a) of section 10 would amend 
the section of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, codified at 16 U.S.C., 
section 590h(b), which relates to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture's utilization of elected 
county committees in administering the act. 
In the Territory of Hawali, county commit- 
tees have been appointed rather than elected. 
The amendment would have the effect of ex- 
tending to Hawaii the same elected commit- 
tee system as applies elsewhere in the States. 
Alaska is excepted from the proposed new 
language in light of the provision contained 
in section 13(a) of the Alaska Omnibus Act, 
which was enacted in recognition of the fact 
that fewer committees are required in Alaska 
than elsewhere in the States because of 
Alaska’s relatively small soil conservation 


program. 

Subsection (b) would provide an amend- 
ment to section 17(a) of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act (16 U.S.C., 
sec. 590q(a)), to remove superfiuous refer- 
ences to the Territory of Hawaii. 


WATER STORAGE AND UTILIZATION 


Section 11 amends the law by which the 
Federal Government assists the States and 
territories in providing facilities for water 
storage and utilization. The amendment is 
perfecting only, merely reflecting the new 
status of both Alaska and Hawaii. The sec- 
tion to be amended is codified at 16 U.S. O., 
section 590r. 


‘WILDLIFE RESTORATION 


Section 12 provides a perfecting amend- 
ment to section 2 of the Wildlife Restoration 
Act (16 U.S.C., sec. 669a), to remove the 
definition of the term “State”. The term is 
defined by existing law to include the States 
and the Territory of Hawaii. 


FISHERY RESOURCES 


Section 13 contains perfecting amend- 
ments to the statute, codified at 16 U.S.C., 
sections 758—758d, which authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to undertake explora- 
tion, investigation, development, and main- 
tenance projects for fishery resources in the 
Pacific. Inappropriate references to the 
“Territory” of Hawaii and to the “Hawaiian 
Islands” would be deleted or modified by the 
amendments. 


FISH RESTORATION 


Section 14 provides a perfecting amend- 
ment to section 2(d) of the Fish Restoration 
Act (16 U.S.C., sec. 777a(d)), to remove the 
definition of the term “State.” The term is 
defined by existing law to include the States 
and the Territory of Hawaii. 


CRIMINAL CODE 


‘Subsection (a) of section 15 amends the 
definition of the term “United States“ for 
purposes of provisions of the Criminal Code 
relating to narcotics by deleting superfiuous 
references to the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

Subsections (b) and (c) amend the Fed- 
eral Youth Corrections Act and a 1958 stat- 
ute (18 U.S.C., secs. 4208, 4209), relating to 
parole to make them applicable in the U.S. 
district court for the district of Hawaii, 
which court came into being upon the ad- 
mission of Hawaii. The same laws were ex- 
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tended to Alaska by subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 17 of the Alaska Omnibus Act, but 
because the district court for the district of 
Alaska was not then established, it was nec- 
essary to defer the effective date of the ex- 
tension. The Alaska district court is not yet 
established. The deferral contained in sec- 
tion 17(c) of the Alaska Omnibus Act is 
therefore preserved by subsection (d) of this 
section. 
EDUCATION 
DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


Subsection (a) of section 16 of the bill 
amends section 103(a), paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of section 302(a), and section 1008 of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
(20 U.S.C., secs. 403, 442, 588), so as to 
eliminate the special treatment of Hawaii, 
The amendments to paragraphs (2) and (3) 
of section 302(a) would provide for treating 
Hawaii the same as the States in the con- 
tinental United States so that the per capita 
income of each State would be compared 
with the per capita income of the continental 
United States and Hawaii for purposes of 
determining the allocation of funds to the 
States for acquisition of math, science, or 
modern foreign language equipment. The 
amendments to sections 103(a) and 1008 
would put Hawaii on the same basis as the 
other States for purposes of allocations to 
Hawali of funds for the acquisition of such 
equipment, funds for State programs of ex- 
pansion or improvement of public school 
supervisory services in mathematics, science, 
or modern foreign language, and funds for 
counseling and guidance testing programs. 

These amendments would, under section 
51 of the bill, be effective in the case of allot- 
ments for acquisition of equipment based on 
allotment ratios which are promulgated after 
August 21, 1959, the date Hawaii was ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State. They 
would be effective in the case of allotments 
for State programs of expansion or improve- 
ment of supervisory services, or for counsel- 
ing and guidance and testing programs, for 
fiscal years beginning after Hawaii was ad- 
mitted. ; 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Subsection (b) of section 16 would repeal 
section 4 of the act of March 10, 1924 (20 
U.S.C., sec. 29), which extended the benefits 
of the Smith-Hughes vocational education 
law to Hawaii. With the advent of state- 
hood, Hawaii would be entitled to those 
benefits anyway. Such section 4 also au- 
thorized a separate appropriation of $30,000 
annually for this purpose. 

Subsection (b) would, in addition, amend 
sections 2 and 4 of the Smith-Hughes voca- 
tional education law (20 U.S.C., secs. 12, 14). 
These sections provide for allotments to the 
States for salaries of teachers and supervisors 
of agricultural subjects and for teacher 
training in agriculture, trades and industries, 
and home economics, respectively. Both sec- 
tions include separate appropriations for a 
$10,000 minimum allotment provided for 
the States. The amounts appropriated for 
the purpose of paying these minimums 
($27,000 and $98,500, respectively) would be 
insufficient to provide the minimums for Ha- 
wall as well as the other States, and hence 
they would be increased by the bill to $28,- 
500 and $105,200, respectively. 

These amendments would be applicable for 
fiscal years beginning after Hawali was ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State. 

Subsection (b) also amends the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946 to eliminate from the 
definitions of “State” and “States and Terri- 
tories” the specific mention of Hawaii (20 
U.S.C., secs. 151, 15jj, and 15ggg). These are 
purely technical amendments having no sub- 
stantive effect. 

SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE IN FED- 
ERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 
Subsection (c) of section 16 of the bill 


amends paragraph (13) of section 15 of Pub- 
lic Law 815 (sist Cong.), as amended (20 
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U.S.C., sec. 645), which defines the term 
“State.” The amendment would eliminate 
the specific reference to Hawaii. This is a 
purely technical amendment. 


SCHOOL OPERATION ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY 
AFFECTED AREAS 

Subsection (d) of section 16 of the bill 
amends section 3(d) of Public Law 874 (81st 
Cong.), as amended (20 U.S.C., sec. 238). 
This section of the law sets forth the method 
of determining the local contribution rate 
used in computing the amount of the pay- 
ments to local school districts on account of 
federally connected children attending their 
schools. The determination of the rate for 
the territories and possessions, including 
Hawaii, and for States with substantial un- 
organized territory for which a State agency 
is the local educational agency is, however, 
separately provided for, with the Commis- 
sioner of Education authorized to make the 
determination consistently with the policies 
and principles provided for the determina- 
tion of the rate in the case of school districts 
in other States. 

The amendments to this section of the law 
would eliminate the specific mention of Ha- 
wail as one of the “States” to which the spe- 
cial provision applies, but would make the 
special provision applicable also to any State 
in which there is only one local educational 
agency. This would include Hawaii at pres- 
ent. These amendments would also specifi- 
cally include Hawali along with the 49 other 
States and the District of Columbia for pur- 
poses of determining the average per pupil 
expenditure therein, which is used, in turn, 
in determining the minimum local contribu- 
tion rate. 

These amendments would be applicable for 
fiscal years beginning after Hawaii was ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State. 

This subsection also amends paragraph (8) 
of section 9 of Public Law 874 (20 U.S.C., 
sec, 244), which defines the term “State.” 
The amendment would eliminate the specific 
reference to Hawaii. This is a purely tech- 
nical amendment. 


IMPORTATION OF MILK AND CREAM 


The act of February 15, 1927, as amended 
by the Alaska Omnibus Act, now applies to 
importation of milk and cream into the 
continental United States, including Alaska. 
Section 17 of the bill would, effective on the 
date of enactment of this legislation, make 
this law applicable also to importation of 
milk and cream into Hawaii: The section 
to be amended is codified at 21 United States 
Code, section 149(b). 


OPIUM POPPY CONTROL 


Section 18 would provide a perfecting 
amendment to section 12 of the Opium 
Poppy Control Act of 1942 (21 U.S.C., sec. 
188k). It would strike a superfluous refer- 
ence to the Territory of Hawaii. 

HIGHWAYS 

Section 19 provides amendments to the 
highway laws. Subsection (a) amends the 
definition of the term “State” to reflect 
Hawaii's admission. Subsection (b) re- 
peals two subsections applicable solely to 
Hawali which provide, first, that the system 
of highways on which funds are to be ex- 
pended in Hawaii shall be agreed upon by 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Gover- 
nor of the Territory; and secondly, that the 
Secretary is to give preference in Hawaii to 
projects which will expedite the completion 
of highways for the national defense or 
which will connect seaports with units of 
national parks. 

Subsection (c) extends to Hawaii and 
Alaska the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways, and the succeeding sub- 
sections implement that extension with re- 
spect to Hawaii., Subsection (d) provides 
for the apportionment to Hawaii of the 
sum of $12,375,000 for the fiscal year 1962. 
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This sum results from applying to Hawaii for 
the fiscal year 1962 the formula (set forth at 
23 U.S. O., sec. 104 (b)), which was used in 
fiscal years 1957 through 1959 in apportion- 
ing interstate funds to the States. For 

of Hawaii, that formula has been 
applied to the amount estimated to be avail- 
able for the Interstate System for fiscal year 
1962, after an estimated deduction of 1 per- 
cent for administrative purposes has been 
made. In fiscal years subsequent to 1962, 
Hawali would receive apportionments under 
the formula (23 U.S. C., sec. 104 (d) (5)) 
which applies to the other States. Subsec- 
tion (e) would amend 23 U.S.C., section 127, 
which relates to sizes and weights for ve- 
hicles using the Interstate System, so that in 
the case of Hawaii, laws or regulations in ef- 
fect on February 1, 1960, rather than on 
July 1, 1956, would apply. 


INTERNAL REVENUE 


Section 20 contains amendments to the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. All, except 
for that contained in subsection (a), are 
perfecting in nature, merely removing ref- 
erences to Hawaii which are now super- 
fluous. Subsection (a) relates to the defini- 
tion of the term continental United States” 
for purposes of the transportation tax. As 
originally enacted, the term was defined to 
mean “the existing 48 States and the District 
of Columbia.” Both Alaska and Hawaii were 
excluded under that definition, and conse- 
quently a partial exemption from the trans- 
portation tax applied to travel to and from 
those two areas. Alaska’s exclusion from 
“the continental United States,” notwith- 
standing statehood, was preserved by section 
22(b) of the Alaska Omnibus Act, which 
amended the definition to mean “the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the States other than 
Alaska.” Subsection (a) of this section 
would preserve the same status for Hawaii, 
and the arguments for maintaining the ex- 
isting exemption, which were accepted by the 
Congress in connection with the Alaska 
omnibus legislation, are equally compelling 
in the case of Hawaii. 

The Treasury Department considers that 
it would be contrary to the intent of the 
Congress, as expressed in 1956, to remove 
this partial exemption. The exemption 
was inserted in the law in 1956 in recogni- 
tion of the fact that Hawali is far removed 
from the States and that transportation be- 
tween the States and Hawaii involves travel 
over the high seas. When the exemption 
amendment was considered in the Senate in 
1956, the possible effect of future statehood 
was discussed in a memorandum submitted 
by Senator Morse (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 102, part 5, page 5831). His state- 
ment asserted that statehood should not 
change the exemption. On this basis, to- 
gether with the legislative history of the 
Alaska Omnibus Act, the Treasury Depart- 
ment considers that the partial exemption 
continues, notwithstanding Hawali’s admis- 
sion to the Union. Enactment of subsection 
(a) would confirm that conclusion. 

JUDICIARY 

Section 21 contains amendments to a 
section of the judicial code and to a 1950 
statute (48 U.S.C., sec. 644a), both of which 
relate to the special jurisdiction of the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Hawaii 
with respect to cases arising on particular 
Pacific islands. The amendment would 
strike the reference to Kure Island in each 
statute, inasmuch as Kure is a part of the 
State of Hawaii and therefore need not be 
and should not be specified in the law. Kure, 
then referred to as Ocean Island, was a 
part of the official list of the Hawaiian 
Islands compiled at the time of annexation 
(S. Doc. No. 16, 55th Cong., 3d sess., 1898), 
and it was included in the islands admitted 
as the new State (see sec. 2 of the Hawaiian 
Statehood Act). 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Subsection (a) of section 22 of the bill 
amends section 11(g) of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act (29 U.S.C., sec. 41). This 
section of the act defines the term “State.” 
The amendment would eliminate the spe- 
cific reference to Hawaii. This is a purely 
technical amendment. 

Subsection (b) of this section of the bill 
amends subsections (h) and (1) of section 
11 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 
These subsections define the terms “allot- 
ment percentage” and “Federal share.” The 
amendments would eliminate the special pro- 
visions under which the allotment percent- 
age for Hawaii is set at 50 percent and the 
Federal share at 60 percent, and would pro- 
vide for the determination of these to be 
made in accordance with the relative per 
capita income of Hawaii, as is done in the 
case of other States. The amendments 
would also provide that in determining the 
allotment percentages and Federal shares for 
the States, the relative per capita income of 
each State will be compared with the per 
capita income of the 50 States (including 
Hawaii) and the District of Columbia, 

These amendments would be effective in 
the case of allotment percentages and Fed- 
eral shares promulgated after August 21, 
1959. (The present promulgation will be 
effective until July 1, 1961.) The provisions 
relating to computations made before per 
capita income data for a full 3 years are 
available for Alaska have been transferred 
from the Alaska Omnibus Act (Public Law 
86-70) to this bill and the amendments 
made by it. Also transferred to this bill (in 
section 51, relating to effective dates) are 
the provisions of the Alaska Omnibus Act 
which were designed to make more gradual 
the reduction, under the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act, in the allotment percentage 
and Federal share for Alaska which resulted 
from treating Alaska fully as a State. 


LABOR 


Section 23 would provide perfecting 
amendments to three statutes administered 
by the Labor Department: the act estab- 
lishing the U.S. Employment Service, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. The sec- 
tions to be amended are codified at 29 U.S. O., 
sections 49b(b), 213(f), 217, and 302(a) (9), 
respectively. Subsections (a) and (b) de- 
lete obsolete references to Alaska and Ha- 
wall; subsection (e) deletes an obsolete ref- 
erence to the District Court for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska; and subsection (d), which 
amends a law enacted after the Alaska State- 
hood Act, strikes a reference to Hawaii only. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Section 24 would strike a reference to Ha- 
wali in the definition of the term “Territory” 
for purposes of title 32, United States Code, 
relating to the National Guard. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Subsection (a) of section 25 of the bill 
amends section 5(h) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C., sec, 466d). 
This section defines the term Federal share“ 
which is used for determining the portion 
of the cost of the water pollution control 
program in each State which will be borne 
by the Federal Government. The amend- 
ments would eliminate the special treat- 
ment of Hawaii so that Hawaii would have its 
Federal share determined, as in the case of 
the other States, on the basis of its relative 
per capita income and so that, in determin- 
ing the Federal shares for the States, the 
per capita income of each State would be 
compared with the per capita income of the 
50 States (including Hawaii) and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

These amendments would be effective for 
promulgations of the Federal shares made 
after Hawaii is admitted. The provisions 
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relating to computations made before per 
capita income data for a full 3 years are ayail- 
able for Alaska have been transferred from 
the Alaska Omnibus Act (Public Law 86-70) 
to this bill and the amendments made by it. 

Subsection (b) of this section of the bill 
amends section 11(d) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (33 U.S. C., sec. 4661), 
which defines State, to eliminate the special 
mention of Hawaii. This is a purely tech- 
nical amendment. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Section 26 amends the act of August 3, 
1956 (33 U.S.C., sec. 875), so as to continue 
the authority of officers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey to serve as notaries public 
for personnel of the Survey serving in iso- 
lated areas outside the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia. With the admission 
of Alaska and Hawaii into the Union, desig- 
nated officers of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey are no longer authorized to exercise 
the power of notaries public in those areas. 
Frequently personnel serving outside the 
continental United States or in Alaska find 
it necessary to utilize the services of a 
notary public and are unable to do so with- 
out undue personal expense or disruption 
of the work of the party to which they 
are attached. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Subsection (a) of section 27 would amend 
the law which relates to the authority of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to pro- 
vide hospital care and medical services 
abroad. The amendment would not change 
the law, but would merely recognize Hawaii's 
admission to the Union. 

Subsection (b) relates to the authority 
of the Veterans’ Administration under sec- 
tion 903(b) of title 38 (Public Law 85-857), 
to transport the bodies of veterans who have 
died in VA facilities. Existing law, as 
amended by the Alaska Omnibus Act, pro- 
vides that (a) when a death occurs in the 
continental United States (including 
Alaska), transportation may be provided “to 
the place of burial in the United States (in- 
cluding Alaska)”; and (b) when a death 
occurs in a Territory, Commonwealth, or pos- 
session, transportation may be provided to 
the place of burial within such Territory, 
Commonwealth, or possession. Under ex- 
isting law therefore, no explicit provision 
is included for the transportation of deceased 
veterans from Hawaii to the other States. 
Similarly, there is no explicit provision for 
the transportation of deceased veterans 
from the other States to Hawaii. More- 
over, doubt exists whether authority now 
exists to transport bodies within Hawaii. 
Subsection (b) of the proposed bill would 
confer these three powers on the Admin- 
istrator, and in so doing would remove the 
statutory distinctions between Hawaii and 
the other States. The term “continental 
United States,” as used in the amendment 
carried in subsection (b), includes Alaska, 
since section 48 of the Alaska Omnibus Act 
makes clear that in any law enacted after 
the Alaska Omnibus Act, the term con- 
tinental United States” means the 49 States 
and the District of Columbia, unless other- 
wise expressly provided, 

Subsection (c) is a perfecting amendment 
only, to remove an unnecessary reference to 
Hawali in the definition of the term “State.” 


DAVIS-BACON ACT 

Section 28 strikes out superfluous refer- 
ences to the Territories of Alaska and Hawail 
in the Davis-Bacon Act (40 U.S.C., sec. 276a), 
which relates to wage rates on certain pub- 
lic projects. ; 
FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERV= 

ICES ACT 

Section 29 provides perfecting amend- 

ments to the Federal Property and Admin- 
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istrative Seryices Act of 1949, as amended. 
By remöving references to the continental 
United States, the first three would have 
the effect of providing the same treatment 
for Hawaii as the other States receive. The 
fourth removes an unnecessary reference to 
Hawaii in the definition of the term “State”. 
The sections to be amended are codified, re- 
spectively at 40 U.S.C., sections 472 (f). 
491 (J), 514(c), and 522 (a). 


BUY AMERICAN ACT 


Section 30 amends the Buy American Act 
to remove Hawali from the definition of the 
terms “public use”, “public building”, and 
“public work”. The act will continue to 
apply to Federal activities in Hawali, but 
will not apply to acquisitions by the State 
of Hawaii. The section to be amended is 
codified at 41 U.S.C., section 10c(b). A 
similar amendment in the case of Alaska is 
contained in section 43 of the Alaska Omni- 
bus Act. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Subsection (a) of section 31 of the bill 
amends section 2(f) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C., sec. 201), which de- 
fines the term “State” for purposes of the 
act. This is a purely technical amendment 
eliminating the specific inclusion of Hawaii 
as a State. 

Subsection (b) amends section 331 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C., sec. 
255), which relates to treatment of persons 
afflicted with leprosy. Generally, all such 
persons are treated at the Carville, La., 
Leprosarium, However, provision is made 
for payments from Public Health Serv- 
ice appropriations to Hawaii (when author- 
ized by the appropriations) to enable the 
latter to provide such care at its own fa- 
cilities. Subsection (b) of the bill would 
continue this special provision and merely 
makes technical amendments to section 331. 

Subsection (c) amends section 361 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C., sec. 
264), relating to apprehension and detention 
of individuals with communicable disease 
who may be coming into one of the States 
or a possession from a foreign country, Ha- 
wall, or a possession. The amendment 
would make this inapplicable to persons 
coming from Hawaii, thereby equating Ha- 
wail to the other States insofar as the for- 
eign quarantine provisions are concerned. 

Subsection (d) amends section 631(a) of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S. C., 
sec. 2911). This section describes the meth- 
od of determining allotment percentages 
which are used in the allocation of the 
appropriations for hospital and medical 
service facilities construction under title 
VI of the Public Health Service Act. They 
are also used in connection with determin- 
ing the Federal share of the cost of construc- 
tion. The amendments would eliminate the 
special treatment for Hawaii so that it would 
have its pereentage based, as in the case of 
the other States, on its relative per capita 
income. The amendments would also pro- 
vide that in determining the allotment per- 
centages of the States, the per capita income 
of each State will be compared with the 
per capita of the 50 States (including Ha- 
wall) and the District of Columbia. The 
Federal share of Hawail would also be deter- 
mined in the manner provided for the other 
States. 

These amendments would be applicable 
in the case of promulgations of allotment 
percentages and Federal shares made after 
Hawaii's admission into the Union as a 
State. The provisions relating to compu- 
tations made before per capita income data 
for a full 3 years are available for Alaska 
have been transferred from the Alaska Om- 
nibus Act (Public Law 86-70) to this bill 
and the amendments made by it, 

This subsection also amends section 
631(d) of the Public Health Service Act, 
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which defines the term “States,” to eliminate 
the specific reference to Hawaii. This is a 
purely technical amendment. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Subsection (a) of section 32 of the bill 
amends sections 1101 (a)(8) of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C., sec. 1301). This 
section defines the term “Federal percent- 
age” which is used in determining the por- 
tion of the expenditures in each State for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the blind, or aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled which will 
be borne by the Federal Government. The 
amendments would eliminate the special 
treatment for Hawaii so that it would have 
the determination of its Federal percentage 
made, as in the case of the other States, on 
the basis of its relative per capita income 
and so that, in determining the Federal per- 
centages for the States, the per capita in- 
come of each State would be compared with 
the per capita income of the 50 States (in- 
8 Hawaii) and the District of Colum- 

ia. 

The amendments to section 1101(a) (8) of 
the Social Security Act, basing its Federal 
percentage on its relative per capita income, 
would be effective for calendar quarters be- 
ginning with the calendar quarter in which 
the bill is enacted. The others would be 
efective for promulgations of the Federal 
percentages made after Hawaii's admission 
into the Union as a State, 

Subsection (b) amends section 524 of 
the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C., sec. 724). 
This section defines the terms “allotment 
percentage” and “Federal share“ for pur- 
poses of determining the allocation of the 
appropriations for child welfare services 
under part 3 of title V of the Social Security 
Act among the States and the portion of 
the expenditures for this purpose in each 
State which will be borne by the Federal 
Government. 

The amendments would provide for treat- 
ing Hawaii the same as the States in the 
continental United States so that the per 
capita income of each State would be com- 
pared with the per capita income of the 
50 States (including Hawaii) and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for purposes of determin- 
ing the Federal percentages and Federal 
shares for the States. 

The amendments made by this subsection 
of the bill would be effective for promulga- 
tions of allotment percentages and Federal 
shares made after Hawaii was admitted into 
the Union as a State. 

The provisions relating to computations 
(of allotment percentages and Federal per- 
centages), under sections 524 and 1101(a) 
(8) of the Social Security Act, made before 
per capita income data for a full 3 years are 
available for Alaska have been transferred 
from the Alaska Omnibus Act (Public Law 
86-70) to this bill and the amendments 
made by it. 

Subsection (c) of this section of the bill 
amends the last sentence of section 202(i) 
of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C., sec. 
402). This section of the act provides for 
lump-sum payments in certain cases of 
death of an individual insured under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program. The application for such pay- 
ments must be filed within 2 years of the 
date of death, except that, in the case of the 
death outside the 49 States and the District 
of Columbia of a member of the Armed 
Forces (including commissioned officers of 
the Public Health Service and the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey) who is “returned” to any 
of the 49 States, the District, or any United 
States Territory or for interment 
or reinterment, the 2-year period begins with 
such interment or reinterment. This special 
treatment would no longer be provided in 
case of deaths in Hawali. It should be noted 
that the 2 years may be extended for as 
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much as an additional 2 years if good cause 
for the failure to file within the initial 2- 
year period is shown, 

These amendments would be effective in 
the case of deaths occurring on or after the 
date of Hawall's admission into the Union 
as à State. 

This subsection of the bill also amends 
subsections (h) and (i) of section 210 of 
the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C., sec. 410), 
which define “State” and “United States” 
for purposes of the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program, These are 
purely technical amendments eliminating 
the specific inclusion of Hawaii in these 
terms, 

Subsection (d) of this seetion of the bill 
amends paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
1101(a) of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C., sec. 1301), which define “State” and 
“United States“ for purposes of the act. 
These are also purely technical amendments 
eliminating the specific inclusion of Hawaii 
in these terms. 

Subsections (e) and (f) contain technical 
amendments to section 218 of the Social Se- 
curity Act (42 U.S.C., sec. 418), relating to 
voluntary agreements for coverage of State 
and local employees. The amendments would 
remove references to Hawaii as a Territory. 

Subsection (g) removes superfluous ref- 
erences to Alaska and Hawaii in a definition 
of the term “State” (42 U.S.C., sec. 1361(a)). 


SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Section 33 would extend to Hawali the pro- 
visions of the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956 (43 U.S.C., sec. 422a et seq.). The 
act now authorizes the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to make loans and grants for the con- 
struction and rehabilitation and betterment 
of small projects in the 17 Western reclama- 
tion States, and it appears that conditions in 
Hawaii are such that a considerable portion 
of its irrigation potential could be developed 
through projects within the scope of the 
small projects program. In general a small 
project, for purposes of the act, is a project 
the cost of which does not exceed $5 mil- 
lion. A project the estimated cost of which 
is between $5 million and $10 million may 
also qualify, however, under certain circum- 
stances. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Section 34 amends the law relating to the 
gratuitous distribution of copies of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. Existing law provides 
that the Governors of the States shall receive 
one copy in both daily and bound form, 
while the Governors of the Territories receive 
five in both daily and baund form. The 
amendment would strike the reference to Ha- 
wail in the latter provision so that the 
Governor of the new State would be accorded 
the treatment of a State Governor rather 
than a Territorial Governor. The section 
to be amended is codified at 44 United States 
Code, section 183. 

FEDERAL REGISTER 

Section 35 amends the Federal Register 
Act so that henceforth publication in the 
Federal Register of notice of hearing will be 
regarded as notice to persons residing in 
Hawall, just as it is ed as notice to 
persons residing in all other States. Under 
circumstances described in the statute, such 
publication is, under existing law, adequate 
with respect to residents of the continental 
United States, including Alaska, The amend- 
ment would extend the provision to Hawail 
as well. The section to be amended is codi- 
fied at 44 United States Code, section 308. 

RAILROADS: 


Section 36(a) Usts certain laws which 
would be made mapplicable to railroads 
operating in Hawali. The section corresponds 
to section 39 (a), which relieves the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of certain of its juris- 
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diction with respect to such railroads. Para- 
graphs (1) through (6) relate to safety 
appliance laws, and such laws are codified 
at 45 United States Code, sections 1-7 (par. 
(1)), sections 8-10 (par. (2)), sections 11 
16 (par. (3)), seetions 17-21 (par. (4)), 
sections 22-29 and 31-34 (par. (5)), and sec- 
tions 38-43 (par. (6)). Paragraphs (7) and 
(8) relate to hours of service, which laws 
are codified at 45 United States Code, sec- 
tions 61 through 66. The last paragraph of 
the subsection provides that the State of 
Hawaii may regulate the matters covered by 
the foregoing Federal statutes. 

Subsection (b) refers to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 (45 U.S.C., sec. 228a et 
seq.), and to the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act (45 U.S.C., sec. 351 et seq.), both 
of which would remain applicable to rail- 
roads in Hawaii under the amendment car- 
ried in section 39(a) of the bill. The amend- 
ments contained in subsection (b) are per- 
fecting only, relating to definitions of “State” 
and “United States” appearing in the acts to 
be amended. 


HOME PORTS OF VESSELS 


Section 37 would amend the law (46 U.S. C., 
sec. 18), which requires “every vessel of the 
United States” to have a home port in the 
United States, Alaska, Hawail, or Puerto Rico, 
The amendment would strike unnecessary 
references to Alaska and Hawaii. 


MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936 


Section 38 amends three sections of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to in- 
clude shipyards in Hawaii and . laska among 
shipyards in which construction and repair 
work can be carried on for vessels covered by 
construction and operating subsidies award- 
ed under that act. The sections to be amend- 
ed are codified at 46 United States Code, sec- 
tions 1155(a), 1176, and 1192, respectively. 


COMMUNICATIONS ACT 


Section 39 would amend the definition of 
the term “continental United States” for 
purposes of section 222 of the Federal Com- 
munications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C., sec. 
222), to preserve, at least for the immediate 
future, Hawaii's exclusion from the defini- 
tion. As will appear below, further consid- 
eration by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission may at a late date indicate that 
other or different amendments are desirable. 

Hawaii has historically been regarded as 
outside the United States for purposes of the 
transmission of telegraph messages. Section 
222 of the Federal Communications Act, 
which deals with consolidations and mergers 
of telegraph carriers, recognized this fact by 
excluding Hawali from “domestic telegraph 
operations” for purposes of that section. 
This exclusion was apparently based on geo- 
graphical considerations, rather than on con- 
siderations of political status, as evidenced by 
the fact that Alaska (which at the time of 
enactment of section 222 in 1943 occupied 
the same political status as Hawaii), was 
placed within the continental United States 
and thus included within domestic telegraph 
operations. The proposed amendment would 
preserve Hawall's exclusion from the conti- 
nental United States for purposes of section 
222. It would, additionally, confirm cur- 
rent practices under which telegraph mes- 
sages between the mainland and Hawaii are 
“international telegraph operations” on in- 
ternational frequencies and under an inter- 
national rate structure. 

The amendment to section 222 is necessary 
now to maintain the status quo, inasmuch 
as without such an amendment, it could rea- 
sonably be argued that Hawali has, with its 
admission, become a part of “domestic tele- 
graph operations” for purposes of the section. 
It may later develop, however, that different 
amendments may prove more suitable. The 
Federal Communications Commission has in- 
stituted an inquiry (docket No. 13188, In the 
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Matter of Amendment of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, relating to 
telegraph service with Hawaii), the purpose 
of which is to enable the Commission to 
receive from interested parties their views 
as to what changes in the Communications 
Act, if any, the Commission should recom- 
mend to the Congress. Before making a de- 
termination as to what changes it recom- 
mends, other than the foregoing which would 
merely preserve current arrangements, the 
Federal Communications Commission will 
require more time to complete its inquiry. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

Section 40 contains amendments to parts 
I through IV of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which parts deal respectively with railroad 
and pipeline carriers, motor carriers, water 
carriers, and freight forwarders. The sec- 
tions of the act to be amended are codified 
at 49 U.S.C., sections 1(2), 304(a) (4a), 
903(f), and 1002(a)(7), respectively. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission considers 
that Hawaiian railroads (of which there are 
only two, both narrow gauge, and both of 
which perform very limited service), and 
Hawaiian motor carriers and freight forward- 
ers, should be exempt from regulation under 
the Interstate Commerce Act. This view re- 
sults from the isolated position of Hawait, 
from the fact that transportation within 
Hawaii is local in character and for very short 
distances, and from the fact that the fore- 
going carriers do not have through routes 
or joint rates with carriers operating in other 
States. Motor carriers and freight forward- 
ers were exempt from ICC regulation when 
Hawaii was a Territory, and the pecularities 
of Hawall's geographical situation indicate 
that the exemption should be perpetuated, 
notwithstanding statehood. Although the 
ICC had jurisdiction over railroads within 
the Territory of Hawaii, it in fact exercised 
virtually no authority over them, and the 
ICC considers that it need not have any 
jurisdiction under part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act over railroads operating in the 
State of Hawaii. Subsection (c), which re- 
lates to water transportation, would also 
effect no change in the law. It would ex- 
pressly deprive the ICC of jurisdiction over 
water transportation between ports of Ha- 
waii and ports of other States, but in so 
doing it would in effect merely confirm that 
such jurisdiction is in the Federal Maritime 
Board pursuant to section 18 of the Hawali 
Statehood Act. 


AIRCRAFT LOAN GUARANTEES 


Section 41 would provide a perfecting 
amendment to the 1957 statute (set out as a 
note following 49 U.S.C., sec. 1324), which 
authorizes loans for the purchase of aircraft 
and equipment. The amendment removes a 
reference to the “Territory” of Hawaii, 

REAL PROPERTY TRANSACTIONS 

Section 42 amends the statute which re- 
quires the Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization to come into agreement 
with the Armed Services Committees of the 
Congress with respect to certain real prop- 
erty transactions. The amendment would in 
effect remove a superfluous reference to 
Hawaii. The section to be amended is codi- 
fied at 50 U.S. C., section 2285(c). 

SELECTIVE SERVICE 

Section 43 would remove an unnecessary 
reference to Hawaii in the section of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act 
which defines the term “United States” (50 
U.S.C., app., sec. 4€6(b)). The amendment 
is perfecting only. 

REPORTS ON FEDERAL LAND USE 

Section 44 would implement section 5(e) 
of the Hawaiian Statehood Act, which re- 
quires each Federal agency to report within 
5 years following Hawaii’s admission to the 
Union on certain Federal land or property 
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in Hawaii over which it has control. The 
report must state the facts regarding the 
agency's] * * continued need for such 
land or property,” and if the President de- 
cides that it is no longer needed by the 
United States, it must be conveyed to the 
State. The amendment carried in section 
43 would require the President to prescribe 
uniform procedures governing the agency 
reports. Unless such procedures are pre- 
scribed, agency reports can be expected to 
differ materially in nature and extent, and 
they may lack sufficient coordination with 
other agencies. 


HAWAIIAN HOMES COMMISSION LANDS 


Section 45 would correct a possible defect 
in the conveyance of lands to Hawali under 
the Statehood Act. Section 5(b) conveys to 
the new State, with exceptions not now 
pertinent, all public lands ceded and trans- 
ferred by the Republic of Hawaii to the 
United States at the time of annexation. 
The definition of the lands conveyed by that 
section, however, contained in section 5(g), 
differs from the definition of the lands which 
could, as a matter of law, comprise lands 
made available to the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission (see 48 U.S.C., secs. 692 (a) (2), 663 
(3), 697). The “available lands” for Ha- 
waiian Homes Commission purposes may 
not, in fact, include lands that were not 
ceded land, but in order to establish with 
certainty that all “available lands“ have 
been transferred to Hawaii, the further 
phrase proposed to be added by section 44 is 
necessary. 

LEASE BY UNITED STATES OF PUBLIC PROPERTY 
OF HAWAII 


Section 46 relates to section 91 of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act (48 U.S.C., sec. 511), 
under which the public property of the Re- 
public of Hawaii which had been ceded to 
the United States at the time of annexation 
was placed in the possession, use, and con- 
trol of the territory until taken for the uses 
and purposes of the United States. If so 
taken, but if not used for public purposes, 
the section further provided that any rent 
or consideration received by the United 
States from such public property, if leased, 
rented, or granted upon revocable permit to 
private parties, would be covered into the 
treasury of the territory. Section 46 would 
provide that during the 5-year period imme- 
diately following Hawaii's admission, any 
such rentals or other consideration would 
continue to be paid to the treasury of Ha- 
wail. The 5-year term was selected be- 
cause by the end of that period, Federal 
agencies will have assessed their need for 
retaining all such property, and that which 
is no longer required by the United States 
will be conveyed to the State. 

TRANSFER OF RECORDS 

Section 47(a) provides for the transfer to 
the State of records, and other papers, non- 
current as well as current, accumulated in 
connection with functions which have been 
assumed by the State. Certain court records, 
for example, created by courts and court 
officers established by the organic act, might 
have the status of Federal records, yet their 
successor State courts and officers can be 
expected to have a continuing need for such 
records. There would also be transferred 
records and other papers in the custody of 
the Public Archives of Hawaii. 

Subsection (b) relates to books and other 
materials, principally legal reference ma- 
terials, which have been made available to 
territorial courts and agencies to enable 
them better to perform functions conferred 
upon them by the Hawaiian Organic Act and 
related statutes. 


USE OF GSA SERVICES OR FACILITIES 
Section 48 would permit the State of 
Hawaii to use services or facilities of the 
General Services Administration, upon pay- 
ment of compensation therefor, for an in- 
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terim period ending August 21, 1964. Under 
this provision the State of Hawaii could 
make purchases through the General Serv- 
ices Administration, as the territory was 
enabled to do under a provision contained in 
annual Interior Department appropriation 
acts. It could also utilize space in certain 
Federal properties in Hawaii under the con- 
trol of the General Services Administration. 


PURCHASES OF TYPEWRITERS 


Section 49 amends a paragraph of the cur- 
rent Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
(Public Law 86-255), which prohibits the use 
of funds “Within the continental limits of 
the United States” for the purchase of type- 
writers unless the purchase conforms to 
regulations issued under the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act. The 
amendment would have the effect of placing 
Hawaii (and Alaska) within the continental 
limits of the United States for this purpose. 
The language to be amended is contained in 
the paragraph headed “General Provisions” 
under the portion of title I which is devoted 
to the General Services Administration (73 
Stat. 500, 507). 


FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD 


Section 50 corrects a typographical error 
in section 18(a) of the Hawaii Statehood 
Act which, as enacted, provides that nothing 
contained in the act shall be construed “is 
conferring” certain jurisdiction on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


EFFECTIVE DATES 


The provisions of section 51 of the bill, 
which contains the effective dates for cer- 
tain of the amendments included in the 
earlier sections, have been discussed for the 
most part in the above discussion of the 
amendments. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PALMYRA, 
WAKE 


Section 52 confers upon such officers and 
agencies as the President designates all ex- 
ecutive and legislative authority necessary 
for discharging the responsibilities of civil 
government on Palmyra, Midway, and Wake. 
The first sentence of the section is similar 
to the authority already conferred by the 
Congress in the case of American Samoa (48 
U.S.C., sec. 1431a (e)) and the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands (68 Stat. 330). 
The section confers more limited judicial 
authority, however, inasmuch. as the act of 
June 15, 1950 (48 U.S. C., sec. 644a), as 
amended by the Hawaiian Statehood Act, 
already confers certain jurisdiction over civil 
and criminal cases arising on such islands to 
the Federal district court in Hawaii. Under 
the terms of existing law, Federal admiralty 
law applies to such cases. Under the pro- 
visions of the proposed section 52, judicial 
authority, other than that contained in the 
1950 act, is also conferred. Under the au- 
thority contained in the section, those 
charged with the administration of the is- 
lands in question could create local courts 
and could vest in them jurisdiction over 
matters not covered by the 1950 statute, 
such as automobile traffic offenses. 

The second sentence of the section author- 
izes the person designated by the President 
to administer Palmyra to place additional 
jurisdiction functions, and duties in the 
District Court of Hawaii. Prior to state- 
hood, Palmyra was a part of the Territory 
of Hawaii, and Hawaiian laws thus applied 
to it. These included the Territory’s land 
registration laws, a matter of significance in 
the case of Palmyra in light of the litigation 
which has arisen on this subject (see United 
States v. Fullard-Leo, 331 U.S. 256 (1947) ). 
It is therefore likely that the agency charged 
with Palmyra’s administration, now the In- 
terior Department, will wish to arrange for 
a land registration system for the island, 
and use of the District Court of Hawaii for 
this purpose would seem appropriate. 
Given the virtually uninhabitated nature of 
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Palmyra, it would be unwise for the admin- 
istrator to create a local court solely for the 
purpose of providing a land registration sys- 
tem. The authority contained in the last 
sentence is not restricted to land registra- 
tion, for it may develop that the services of 
the district court will be required in other 
matters as well, but it currently appears that 
land registration may be the only subject 
involved. 
OTHER SUBJECTS 


Section 53 is designed to avoid any infer- 
ence, from the inclusion of amendments to 
certain statutes and the omission of amend- 
ments to others, that it is intended to affect 
the applicability in or to Hawaii of statutes 
not so amended, 


SEPARABILITY 
Section 54 provides a separability clause. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1960. 
Hon. Ricwarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. PRS ENT: There is for- 
warded herewith a draft of legislation “to 
amend certain laws of the United States in 
light of the admission of the State of Hawaii 
into the Union, and for other purposes.” 

This proposal is designed to make those 
changes in Federal laws which have become 
necessary and desirable because of Hawaii's 
admission into the Union “on an equal 
footing with the other States in all respects 
whatever.” The President noted in his 1961 
budget message to the Congress that “as 
in the case of Alaska, comprehensive legis- 
lation will be necessary to enable Hawaii to 
take its place as the equal of the other 49 
States. Recommendations will be trans- 
mitted to the Congress concerning those 
changes needed in Federal laws in order to 
bring Hawaii under the same general laws, 
rules, and policies as are applicable to the 
other States.” 

The proposed legislation would (1) make 
Hawaii eligible to participate in a number 
of Federal programs on a comparable basis 
with the other States; (2) authorize meas- 
ures to facilitate an orderly transition; (3) 
determine the applicability or inapplica- 
bility of certain Federal laws to Hawaii; 
(4) delete inappropriate references to the 
“Territory of Hawaii” in Federal statutes 
and make other necessary technical and per- 
fecting amendments; and (5) provide for 
the civil government of Palmyra, Midway, 
and Wake Islands. 

Hawaii already participates in the ma- 
jority of Federal grants-in-aid programs on 
the same basis as other States, There are a 
number of Federal grants-in-aid programs, 
however, under which Hawaii is still ac- 
corded, as it was when a territory, treatment 
different from that of other States. In ac- 
cordance with the principle that Hawaii, as 
a full and equal member of the Union, 
should not receive more or less favorable 
treatment than other States, the proposed 
legislation would amend pertinent laws 
providing Federal assistance for national 
defense education, vocational education, 
school construction, and operation in feder- 
ally affected areas, construction of inter- 
state and defense highways, vocational re- 
habilitation, water pollution control, hos- 
pital, and medical facilities construction, 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the blind, aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, and child wel- 
fare services to bring Hawaii under the ap- 
portionment and matching formulas or 
other provisions applicable to the 49 States 
as soon as possible. 

Under the provisions of the legislative pro- 
posal both Hawaii and Alaska would be ac- 
corded the treatment received by other States 
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under the conservation reserve program. At 
present the program applies to these States 
only if the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines that the national interest requires it. 
Hawaii also would be brought under the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956 
which now authorizes Federal assistance for 
the development of small irrigation projects 
in the 17 Western States. The Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act would 
be amended to provide for the election of 
members of county committees as in the 
other States. Members of such committees 
in Hawail are at present appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Several sections of the draft bill are con- 
cerned primarily with transitional problems. 
To assist the State in achieving an orderly 
transition, the General Services Administra- 
tion would be authorized to provide space 
in Federal buildings and other services to 
the State of Hawaii during an interim pe- 
riod. The bill also would provide for trans- 
fer to the State of official records and papers. 
For a 5-year transitional period the State 
would be accorded the same rights as for- 
merly possessed by the Territorial Govern- 
ment with respect to income derived by the 
Federal Government from the lease or rental 
of public properties of the Republic of Hawaii 
which were ceded to the United States at 
the time of annexation. Section 5(e) of the 
Hawaii Statehood Act requires each Federal 
agency to report within 5 years following 
Hawaii's admission into the Union on its 
need for certain Federal lands or properties 
in Hawaii over which it has control. The 
proposed legislation would require the Presi- 
dent to prescribe procedures to assure that 
the reports on Federal land needs in Hawaii 
are prepared in accordance with uniform 
policies and properly coordinated. 

The proposed legislation would extend the 
applicability of certain Federal laws to 
Hawaii. These include a portion of the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940, not hitherto 
applicable to certain Hawaiian companies; 
the Federal Youth Corrections Act; certain 
provisions relating to parole; the act of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1927, relating to the importation 
of milk and cream; a statute relating to the 
transportation of bodies of veterans who 
have died in Veterans’ Administration facili- 
ties; section 29 of the Federal Register Act 
relating to notice of hearings; and sections 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 which 
designate shipyards authorized to construct 
and repair vessels receiving Federal subsidies. 
Those parts of the Interstate Commerce Act 
dealing with regulation of railroad and pipe- 
line carriers, motor carriers, water carriers, 
and freight forwarders and related laws 
would be made inapplicable to Hawaii. Due 
to the peculiarities of Hawaii's geographical 
position and the character of its transporta- 
tion services, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has recommended that Hawaii be 
exempt from its jurisdiction. Jurisdiction 
over water transportation between ports of 
Hawaii and ports of other States is vested 
by the Hawaii Statehood Act in the Federal 
Maritime Board and would be unaffected. 
Hawali also would retain its partial exemp- 
tion from the tax on transportation. 

The draft bill would amend the definition 
of the term “continental United States” in 
section 222 of the Federal Communications 
Act of 1934 so as to preserve Hawaii's exclu- 
sion from that definition. Section 222, 
which deals with consolidations and mergers 
of telegraph carriers, excluded Hawaii from 
“domestic telegraph operations” for purposes 
of the section. The amendment would pre- 
serve present arrangements under which tele- 
graph messages between the mainland and 
Hawaii are classified as “international tele- 
graph operations” pending the outcome of 
proceedings which have been instituted by 
the Federal Communications Commission to 
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determine whether Hawaii should remain in 
the international, rather than the domestic, 
category. 

Section 5(b) of the Hawaii Statehood Act 
would be amended to correct a possible de- 
fect in the conveyance of lands to Hawaii, 
Section 5(b) conveys to the new State, with 
certain exceptions, all public lands ceded and 
transferred by the Republic of Hawail to the 
United States at the time of annexation. It 
is not entirely certain, however, whether the 
definition of lands conveyed by section 5(b) 
includes all the lands defined as “available 
lands” for Hawaiian Homes Commission pur- 
poses. The amendment would 
establish with certainty that all “available 
lands” have been transferred to Hawaii. 
Many of the provisions of the draft bill are 
essentially technical and perfecting in nature 
and either eliminate inappropriate references 
to Hawaii or make other language changes 
which are considered appropriate because 
of Hawaii's changed status. 

The Hawaii Statehood Act provides that 
the State boundaries shall include all of the 
islands and territorial waters of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, except the island of Palmyra. 
The Statehood Act makes no provision for 
the civil government of Palmyra, other than 
including Palmyra within the Hawaii Federal 
judicial district and extending the criminal 
and civil jurisdiction of the U.S. district 
court for the district of Hawali to the island. 
The proposed legislation would confer upon 
such persons and agencies as the President 
may designate all executive and legislative 
authority necessary for discharging the re- 
sponsibilities of civil government on Palmyra 
Island. The provision would apply also to 
Midway and Wake Islands whose status is 
comparable to that of Palmyra. The person 
designated by the President to administer 
Palmyra would be authorized to place addi- 
tional jurisdiction and functions in the dis- 
trict court of Hawaii, including a land regis- 
tration system for the island. 

The Bureau of the Budget urges early and 
favorable consideration of the proposed leg- 
islation, since its enactment is required to 
provide for the orderly transition of Hawali 
from territorial status to full statehood. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Deputy Director. 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to be associated with the 
esteemed senior Senator from Montana 
in the introduction of this bill, the 
Hawaii Omnibus Act. This bill is a 
lengthy, technical measure. It is nec- 
essary to implement Hawaii’s statehood 
under many Federal statutes, which 
presently refer to Hawaii as a Territory. 
Under this act, Hawaii will be given the 
benefits accorded the other States and 
will have imposed upon it the same 
restraints. 

I wish to express my appreciation for 
the care with which this proposed legis- 
lation has been prepared over the course 
of the past 6 months. Its 54 sections 
amend scores of Federal statutes, rang- 
ing from water storage to fish resto- 
ration, from Social Security to the 
Securities and Exchange Act. It is of 
interest to me that some of the longest 
sections deal with education and health 
laws. 

Most of the provisions of the Omnibus 
Act are technical in the strictest sense 
of the word. For example, many merely 
delete the phrase “the Territory of” in 
referring to Hawaii. 

Other provisions, however, make 
available to my State an equality of 
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treatment under Federal programs 
which we have long sought. These in- 
clude extension to Hawaii of the Small 
Reclamation Project Act and the Soil 
Bank Act. We are also gratified to be 
put on the same basis as the other 49 
States under the formulas for comput- 
ing various grants-in-aid. 

Particularly gratifying is the inclu- 
sion of Hawaii under the Interstate and 
Defense Highway System. Over the 
years, the people of Hawaii have paid 
the motor vehicle taxes which finance 
this system, without receiving any part 
of the benefits. Under this bill we will 
be given equal treatment with the other 
States. 

The one exception to equality of 
treatment that this bill does not cure, 
Mr. President, is its failure to provide a 
grant for the University of Hawaii. In 
each of the other 49 States, the Federal 
Government granted either land or land 
scrip to endow the State university. 
These grants ranged upward from 
90,000 acres per State. This omission 
leaves the University of Hawaii as the 
only “land-grant” college in America 
without any land. 

In other respects, this is a fair and 
equitable bill. The people of Hawaii 
have cause to be pleased with the bill. 
It is a technically sound measure. It 
provides a sound basis for the growth 
of Hawaii. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the Hawaii 
Omnibus Act is a measure designed to 
bring full recognition in the Federal laws 
to Hawaii’s statehood status. A similar 
act was passed last year with respect to 
Alaska. This measure is supplemental 
to the Hawaii Statehood Act, and I urge 
every consideration be given to its early 
passage during this session of the Con- 
gress, 


DESIGNATION OF FEBRUARY AS 
AMERICAN HISTORY MONTH 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to designate February of 
each year as American History Month. 
I believe this would be an excellent way 
to promote recognition of the great 
heritage and history our our Nation. 

It is appropriate that February should 
be singled out for this honor, because two 
great symbols of our national heritage, 
George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln, were born in this month. Their 
names, enshrined forever in the history 
of freedom, epitomize for all men in all 
lands the dedication of America to the 
eternal principles of human liberty and 
the dignity of the individual. 

It is particularly important for Amer- 
icans to have a full knowledge of their 
history at a time when everything this 
Nation stands for is subject to scrutiny 
and attack in various parts of the world. 
It is vital for every American to under- 
stand and appreciate his heritage. Our 
national past must remain a living thing, 
reminding us of the strength and the 
sacrifice that created our Nation, in- 
spiring us to enrich for future genera- 
tions the legacy of greatness that has 
been handed down to us as a sacred 
trust. 
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Certainly the qualities of patriotism, 
wisdom, perseverance, and faith which 
marked our forefathers were never in 
greater need as our country faces the 
challenge of atheistic communism. We 
must again ignite the spark which car- 
ried our Nation through the trials and 
tribulations which have led to its great- 
ness. 

American History Month is already ob- 
served in many of our States and cities, 
where its observance has been spear- 
headed by the national society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. They 
have suggested the joint resolution I am 
introducing today. I am hopeful na- 
tional proclamation of the month will 
underscore for all Americans what has 
made this Nation tick and what we must 
do to preserve and embellish our cher- 
ished freedoms. 

Mr. President, the more fully we un- 
derstand and appreciate our history and 
heritage, the more fully we will be able 
to prove worthy of it. That is the phi- 
losophy behind this joint resolution. It 
is a philosophy which I would hope all 
Americans will embrace in the days 
ahead. 

Our debt to our past is great. Our 
obligation to the future is greater. 
American History Month, proclaimed by 
the President and observed throughout 
the land, will emphasize those truths. 
I hope this proposal will gain the prompt 
and favorable consideration it deserves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the joint resolution printed 
in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the joint resolution 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 164) 
designating February of each year as 
American History Month, introduced by 
Mr. KEATING, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas all Americans must honor their 
debt to the past and their obligation to the 
future; and 

Whereas our freedoms are the result of 
the sacrifice, wisdom, perseverance and 
faith of our forefathers; and 

Whereas the more fully we understand 
and appreciate our history and heritage the 
more we will be able to prove worthy of it; 
and 

Whereas the need was never more acute 
for encouraging study and recognition of 
the greatness that is America: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
im Congress assembled, That February of 
each year is hereby designated as American 
History Month, and the President of the 
United States is requested and authorized 
to issue annually a proclamation inviting 
the people of the United States to observe 
such month in schools, churches, and other 
suitable places with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities. 


PERMANENCY OF PROVISIONS OF 
THE SUGAR ACT OF 1948—AMEND- 
MENTS 
Mr. CURTIS submitted amendments, 

intended to be proposed by him, to the 
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bill (S. 187) to make permanent the pro- 
visions of the Sugar Act of 1948, which 
were referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance and ordered to be printed. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—EXTENSION OF THE 
TIME FOR BILLS TO LIE ON THE 
DESK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, yester- 
day I introduced Senate bills 3045 and 
3046, the omnibus civil rights bills, and 
requested that they lie on the table un- 
til the close of business today. I now 
ask unanimous consent that the bills be 
permitted to lie on the table until the 
close of business on Tuesday, February 
23, 1960. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
ON NOMINATION OF SELDEN 
CHAPIN TO BE AMBASSADOR TO 
PERU 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I desire to announce that the 
Senate today received the nomination of 
Selden Chapin, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Ambassador to Peru. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, the pending nomination may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

Address delivered by Congressman LEE 
MertcaLF before the American Association of 
School Administrators at its annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N.J., on February 
15, 1960. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Is there any morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Texas withhold his re- 
quest? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
it. 


I withhold 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in some 
incomprehensible fashion, a news dis- 
patch has indicated that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan] had 
been responsible for the pendency before 
the Senate of this so-called civil rights 
legislation. Nothing could be further 
from the truth or less supported by the 
facts than any such implication. 

The Record for Monday, February 15, 
1960, clearly shows that during any ma- 
neuvering which took place resulting in 
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Calendar No. 924, House bill 8315, being 
made the unfinished business, a large 
number of Southern Senators were on 
the floor. Each and every one of them 
would have to share any responsibility 
for what took place just as much as the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The senior Senator from Georgia was 
on the floor when this bill was laid down 
and when it was removed from consid- 
eration and displaced by the so-called 
tobacco bill. 


As will appear from reading page 2459 
of the Recorp of February 15, 1960, the 
bill was laid down, and the senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia, who was present, sub- 
mitted a parliamentary inquiry. I in- 
quired of the Chair: 

Did I correctly understand that some 
measure was laid before the Senate as the 
pending business? 


The President pro tempore said: 
Calendar No. 924, House bill 8315, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Army to lease a 


portion of Fort Crowder Mo., is the pending 
business, 

Mr. Russe.u. I had read in the Recor» that 
some bill relating to tobacco had been made 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. House bill 
8315 was taken up today by unanimous con- 
sent. 


Then, as appears on page 2466, after 
the tobacco bill had been passed by the 
Senate, the following transpired. The 
distinguished majority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Jonnson], stated: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the pending business be temporarily 
laid aside and that the Senate proceed to 
consider S. 2845, the tobacco bill; and I ask 
unanimous consent that at 1 o’clock, when 
the morning hour concludes, if the un- 
finished business, S. 2845, has not been dis- 
posed of, that it be displaced as the un- 
finished business by the present pending 
business, H.R, 8315. 


Whereupon the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] made this statement, and I quote 
from the RECORD: 

Mr. Ervin. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to ask the able 
and distinguished majority leader to what 
the second bill relates. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Texas. It is the House 
bill which is the pending business, Calendar 
No, 924, 

Mr. Ervin. To what does the bill relate? 

Mr. Jounson of Texas. The bill would 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to lease 
a portion of Fort Crowder, Mo. 


Whereupon no objection was made. 

It is grossly unfair to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan] to single him out 
as having any responsibility for this 
measure being before the Senate. I 
might say if all of what is called the 
hard-core Southern opposition to this 
proposal—all 18 of us—had been sit- 
ting in the Senate, prepared to “sing in 
concert,” I do not think there would 
have been any objection made to the 
Fort Crowder Reservation bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Certainly, in all fair- 
ness, I think I ought to say for the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN] 
that he was on the floor; I talked to 
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him about the tobacco bill. I said a 
few words about the tobacco bill, my- 
self. I quite concur in the observation 
the Senator from Georgia has made, in 
all fairness to the Senator from North 
Carolina, 

Mr. RUSSELL, I thank the Senator. 

It may be further pointed out the 
Record will show my colleague, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. TatmapGE] was on the floor at the 
time. If my recollection serves me cor- 
rectly, both able and distinguished 
Senators from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON and Mr. THURMOND] were on 
the floor at that time. So we did have 
an unusually large attendance. There- 
fore, it is unfair to attach any derelic- 
tion to the distinguished junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to associate myself with the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Georgia concerning what happened on 
the floor as relates to the junior Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN]. 
He not only has been done a great in- 
justice, but I think other Members of 
the Senate have been done an injustice. 

I think the press reports of what hap- 
pened have led people to the view that 
somebody was outfoxed, that somebody 
was tricked. As a matter of fact, I saw 
in one of the great newspapers of this 
country a headline the next morning, 
following the calling up of this bill by 
motion, that some trick had been played 
on somebody. 

Obviously, the headline writer knows 
very little about Senate procedures. Un- 
less the Senate is to transact no busi- 
ness at all, any civil rights amendment 
can be offered to any bill, except an ap- 
propriation bill, which is brought before 
this body. It could have been offered to 
the tobacco bill. 

The only reason why we set a time 
certain—the only reason why we selected 
a specific bill—was so that the Members 
of the Southern group would know at 
what time on what day Members would 
make a motion to consider a bill, and 
other Members of the Senate would of- 
fer civil rights amendments to it. 

In the latter days of the last session, 
people asked me almost hourly when the 
Senator from New York was going to 
call up his motion to discharge the com- 
mittee. I finally reached an agreement 
that that motion would not be called 
up, and that we would agree on the 
date of February 15 that a motion would 
be made to consider a Senate bill, if one 
were reported on this subject; that if 
not, we would intercept a House bill, if 
that were possible; and if not, we would 
proceed to discharge a committee, if that 
seemed to be desirable; or, fourth, we 
would make a motion to consider some 
bill from the calendar, and announce 
that amendments could be offered to 
that bill. 

It is obvious that the Senate does not 
want to discharge its committee, judg- 
ing from the vote of 68 to 4 last night. 
Everyone knows that the committees 
have reported no proposed civil rights 
legislation, and the House has passed 
none, so the only other alternative, if 
one wants to keep an honorable com- 
mitment, is to do what we did do—either 
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announce that Senators could offer 
amendments to the tobacco bill or an- 
nounce they could offer them to some 
bill which had passed the House and 
had been cleared by the policy com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that the pea- 
nut bill, as to which the present Presid- 
ing Officer, the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JoHnston] and the 
Senator from Florida had considerable 
interest last year, was held up for a long 
time by the offering of a civil rights 
amendment to it by the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc], which fact bears out, of 
course, completely the fact that we all 
know that in the Senate proposed civil 
rights provisions can be offered to any 
Sen at all, other than the appropriation 

I think that the criticism directed at 
the junior Senator from North Caro- 
line [Mr. Jorpan] must be based on an 
abundance of misinformation and ig- 
norance about the procedures of the 
Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am surprised that the usually 
reliable Associated Press would say 

Democratic Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
of Texas, outfoxed Southern Members 
Monday to bring before the Senate a House- 
passed bill on which to hang civil rights 
amendments. 

> * * * . 

The maneuver went unchallenged by Sen- 
ator B. EVERETT JORDAN, Democrat of North 
Carolina, who had been posted as a sentinel 
by Southern opponents to rally them to fight 
against bringing up the civil rights measure, 


Mr. President, that is not true. That 
is unfair. That is unjust. Every South- 
ern Member and every other Member 
was notified at least three times that on 
or about 12 o’clock on February 15 one 
of these four things would happen. Since 
three of them had not come to pass, the 
only other alternative was to make a 
motion to take up a bill. We did that. 
The Senator from North Carolina had 
no more responsibility in connection 
with what happened than any other 
Member of the Senate. If he had sought 
to exercise it, I think the vote last eve- 
ning shows that the results would have 
been the same. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
LANGER 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement by Paul A. 
Strachan, president of the American 
Federation of the Physically Handi- 
capped, Institute for Human Engineer- 
ing, paying tribute to the late Senator 
William Langer. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PAUL A. STRACHAN, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED, INSTITUTE FOR HUMAN EN- 
GINEERING 
The Nation has lost a great statesman in 

the death of Senator Bill Langer, whom I 
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have known since the day he came to the 
Senate. 

He was honest and forthright in his con- 
victions, and spent his mature life fighting 
for the underdog. 

In death, he belongs in the great pantheon 
of liberals—La Follette, Norris, of his own 
party, and Barkley, Wagner, and Neely, of 
the Democratic Party. 

I mourn his passing. 


ALLEGED LIBEL OF STATE OF 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day of this week as reflected on pages 
2486-2487 of the Recor, I called atten- 
tion to statements contained in a draft 
of “Separate Views” to be filed, as report- 
ed by the Detroit News, by the Republican 
members of the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in Labor or 
Management Field. The proposed “Sep- 
arate Views” contained statements which 
referred offensively to the State of Mich- 
igan and, in my judgment, went so far 
as to defame the character of the people 
of the State of Michigan. Citing Sen- 
ate rule XIX, I served notice that I would 
oppose the publication as a Senate doc- 
ument of any report which would in- 
clude charges of this character. 

Having raised this question on the 
floor of the Senate, I desire now to report 
that Senator GOLDWATER, of Arizona, has 
advised me he agrees that the several 
characterizations which I questioned in 
the draft report are not in order, and 
further, he assures me the report when 
filed will not contain these charges. 
None of us in the Senate would seek to 
curb the expression of opinion by any 
Member concerning actions or conduct 
or views of any organization or person, 
but I am glad that the distinguished 
Senator from vizona agrees that char- 
acterizations of a State and its people 
in the form contained in the proposed 
draft are not in order. I appreciate 
very much his prompt response once the 
question was raised. 


ANTARCTIC TREATY, AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION FOR POLLU-~ 
TION OF THE SEA BY OIL 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
Monday there was submitted to the Sen- 
ate the request that the injunction of 
secrecy be removed from the Antarctic 
Treaty, and the International Conven- 
tion for the Prevention of Pollution of 
the Sea by Oil. The junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGEE] and I repre- 
sented the Senate as the Antarctic 
Treaty was being written and prepared. 

As a result of U.S. initiative, the Con- 
ference on Antarctica was convened in 
Washington on October 15, 1959, culmi- 
nating in the signing of the Antarctic 
Treaty on December 1, 1959, by all of 
the 12 countries which participated in 
the Conference. This treaty, which the 
President has today transmitted to the 
Senate, achieves the main objectives 
proposed by the United States. 

The treaty provides that Antarctica, 
an area as large as the United States 
and Europe combined, will be used for 
peaceful purposes only. Provision is also 
made for an effective and unprecedented 
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unilateral inspection system to imple- 
ment this objective. Continued freedom 
of scientific investigation in Antarctica 
and international cooperation to that 
end are also provided for. In order to 
promote the carrying out of these ob- 
jectives unhampered by political contro- 
versies, the treaty provides that it 
neither implies renunciation of bases of 
claims or asserted claims nor affects the 
position of any government regarding 
its recognition or nonrecognition of 
claims. Thus, the United States, by en- 
tering into the treaty, does not recog- 
nize the claims of other countries, and 
the U.S. basis of claim is not renounced 
or diminished. 

Following the U.S. Government’s in- 
vitation to participate in the confer- 
ence, sent to the 11 other countries con- 
cerned on May 2, 1958, 60 preparatory 
meetings were held in Washington, with- 
out fanfare, quietly paving the way for 
the successful negotiation of the treaty. 
The head of the American delegation 
was the Honorable Herman Phleger, who 
also served as chairman of the confer- 
ence, Ambassador Paul C. Daniels, who 
served as alternate U.S. representative 
at the Conference, was the principal U.S. 
representative in the preliminary talks. 
The junior Senator from Wyoming and 
I served as congressional advisers to the 
American delegation. 

I know the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee will wish to give the treaty 
received today its careful consideration 
prior to making recommendations to the 
full Senate. Because the basic agree- 
ments contained in this treaty, however, 
are of benefit not only to ourselves but 
to all mankind, I have sought this op- 
portunity today to focus the Senate’s 
attention on this very fine achievement. 


FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
FOR INCREASES IN SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Federal Government has spent more 
than $650 million on teachers’ salaries 
during the past 7 years. The President 
of the United States apparently did not 
know this when he told his last press 
conference that he can't imagine any- 
thing worse for the Federal Government 
to be into.” 

Others may also be unaware of the 
fact that Federal support for teachers’ 
salaries, which would be justifiably in- 
creased by S. 8 as passed by the Sen- 
ate—providing States decide to use the 
money for teachers’ salaries—has long 
been an accepted and important part 
of our educational system. ‘Therefore, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp my February 12 letter on this 
subject to the editor of the Washington 
Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDITOR, THE EVENING STAR, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Had I not grown to expect such 
things over the past 7 years, I would have 
been shocked and surprised when I learned 
that in his last press conference our Presi- 
dent, in reply to a question from the Star's 
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Jerry O'Leary, said he considers Federal 
financial assistance for teachers’ salaries a 
reprehensible new idea. 

Aside from the arguments haying to do 
with the obvious need for increased 
teachers’ salaries, it might be well to remind 
the President of the illogic of his plea 
that * + if the Federal Government 
started paying school teachers then it would 
have to figure out the correct pay for every 
councilman and all other local officials. * * * 
For instance, let’s take the period between 
fiscal 1953 and fiscal 1959—for obvious 
reasons, During that period the Federal 
Government administered $231,572,000 un- 
der the vocational education acts, of which 
approximately 90 percent went for teachers’ 
salaries. For the same perlod, the Federal 
Government administered $688,500,000 un- 
der Public Law 874 (for current operating 
and maintenance expenses), of which ap- 
proximately 65 percent went for teachers’ 
salaries. This totals about $655,940,000 for 
teachers’ salaries between fiscal 1953 and 
fiscal 1959. 

The President may not know of these two 
programs, but even now I seriously doubt 
that he would advocate their repeal. 
Should Mr. Eisenhower, in hot pursuit of 
the bent of his own type of logic, discover 
a single councilman whose salary has been 
affected by Federal aid for teachers’ salaries, 
then perhaps one could listen seriously to 
his admonition, “I can't imagine anything 
worse for the Federal Government to be 
into.” 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. MURRAY. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF LITHUANIA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at a 
recent mass meeting of American citi- 
zens of Lithuanian descent in Racine, 
Wis., a resolution was unanimously 
adopted imploring that the Soviet Union 
be divested of territories acquired by 
forceful and nondemocratic procedures. 

This meeting commemorated the 42d 
anniversary of the restoration of inde- 
pendence to Lithuania. The proud na- 
tion of Lithuania is now forcibly incor- 
porated within the Soviet Union, but the 
spirit of independence of the Lithuanian 
people, as manifest in their celebration 
of this anniversary, remains very much 
alive. 

It is especially significant that these 
loyal Americans of Lithuanian descent 
retain a strong feeling for their friends 
and relatives in their native land. The 
freedom loving people of our country 
and the entire free world share these 
feelings with them. 

I ask unanimous consent that a reso- 
lution adopted at the meeting in Racine 
be published in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas Lithuania was the victim of the 
alliance of two totalitarian systems of the 
Nazis and the Russian Communists and now 
is deprived of freedom because the free world 
sought totalitarian help; and 

Whereas today in the confusion and trag- 
edy of the cold war, in the face of the menace 
to human liberty that hangs over Europe and 
Asia, Lithuania has been forgotten exactly 
as it was neglected in the outburst of Soviet 
friendship that preceded the signing of the 
United Nations Charter; and 

Whereas the real answer to communism 
is not containment but the passing of the 
free world to an offensive against it and 
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those whose long range goal is to bury the 
free world; and 

Whereas in the society of the free nations 
the size of the country is unimportant so 
long as it sincerely cooperates and approxi- 
mates the required standards which Lithu- 
ania did in the League of Nations and which 
it could do in the United Nations if it was 
free: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this mass meeting of loyal 
Americans of Lithuanian descent of this 
community commemorating the 42d anni- 
versary of the restoration of independence 
to Lithuania urges the Government of the 
United States to continue efforts to restore 
liberty to Lithuania and granting it its 
proper role in the advancing of peace and 
civilization; and be it further 

Resolved, That this mass meeting implores 
that the Russians must be forced back into 
their own boundaries and not be allowed 
to enjoy the profit of their ill-gotten gains, 
not only as a question of abstract justice but 
because with every year that the Communists 
remain in control they are marching to their 
goal; and be it finally 

Resolved, That this mass meeting express 
its sincere gratitude to the executive and 
legislative branches of our Government for 


its efforts to aid all people to assert their 
God-given rights. 
MARTIN KASPARAITIS, 
Chairman, 
PETER PETRUSAITIS, 
Secretary. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, February 16 marked the 42d anni- 
versary of the declaration of independ- 
ence by the people of the Republic of 
Lithuania. That proud date in 1918 
ended 123 years of Russian occupation. 

During her all-too-few years of liber- 
ty, Lithuania was an honored member 
of the family of free nations. Her eco- 
nomic and her political, social, and cul- 
tural institutions flourished. 

But the freedom of Lithuania was for- 
cibly suppressed by the Soviet Union in 
1940. Since the brutal annexation of 
Lithuania and her neighboring Baltic 
States, her democratic system of govern- 
ment has been stifled and her people 
deported to slave-labor camps, impris- 
oned at home or exterminated. Those 
who have survived have endured terrible 
suffering and privation. 

The United States has condemned this 
aggression, and refused to recognize the 
Soviet occupation of Lithuania. The 
American people have been constant in 
their steadfast belief that the principles 
which govern relations between nations 
must be the rule of justice, of reason and 
of law. The 1 million Americans of 
Lithuanian descent, and, indeed, free- 
dom-loving people everywhere look for- 
ward to the day when Lithuania will re- 
gain her rightful place in the free world. 


NEW JERSEY STATE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the New Jersey State Scholar- 
ship Commission has announced the first 
scholarships to be awarded under a new 
State program. Scholarships have been 
granted to 926 students now in their first 
year of college. Awards were based 
upon demonstrated financial need and 
scholastic ability as determined by a 
qualifying examination. For the first 
awards, a total of 2,652 students filed 
preliminary applications and 1,560 com- 
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pleted the application process. Of the 
total number of scholarships awarded, 
707 went to students attending colleges 
in New Jersey and 219 went to students 
in colleges outside the State. The schol- 
arship law provides that not more than 
15 percent of the total number of schol- 
arships available may go to students who 
attend college outside the State. 

Scholarships are awarded for a full 4 
years but remain in effect only during 
such period as the holder achieves satis- 
factory academic progress and is regu- 
larly enrolled as a full-time student in an 
institution of collegiate grade. Each 
scholarship is for $400 or the amount of 
tuition, whichever amount is less. 

I have paraphrased from a news re- 
lease issued by the New Jersey State De- 
partment of Education in order to pre- 
sent the preceding facts. I believe the 
facts to be worthy of some note because 
I think that the efforts of New Jersey to 
help students to help themselves to col- 
lege training is an example of the kind 
of worthy program which is necessary 
during these crucial years for American 
education, 

At a time when we are exploring the 
possibilities of Federal assistance to local 
schools we often hear the question: 
“What are the States doing to meet their 
own problems at all levels of education?” 

In New Jersey taxpayers in individual 
municipalities are already making great 
efforts to provide good classroom train- 
ing for their youngsters. The State 
scholarship program is another evidence 
of the interest that New Jersey citizens 
have in providing the proper training 
for their youngsters. 

I know that the 926 students who re- 
ceive the first scholarships realize that 
they have a special responsibility, as well 
as a new opportunity. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S FISCAL 
POLICY 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Robert B. Ander- 
son, presented a masterful explanation 
of the administration’s fiscal policy yes- 
terday at the concluding hearing of the 
Joint Economic Committee on the Pres- 
ident’s 1960 Economic Report. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sec- 
retary’s statement be printed in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Secre- 
tary's formal statement speaks for itself, 
but I should like to bring to the attention 
of the Senate some facts brought out 
later in questioning by members of the 
committee. 

The most significant of these facts, 
Mr. President, is that the Democrats in 
control of this Congress are hurting the 
small businessmen of the Nation and 
millions of American families by forcing 
the Treasury to concentrate its borrow- 
ings in the short-term money market. 

By refusing to lift the 4% percent 
interest rate ceiling on long-term Treas- 
ury borrowings, the Congress has forced 
the Treasury into the short-term market. 

In Secretary Anderson's words, “What 
we are doing now is competing primarily 
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in the field where millions of little people 
borrow their money.” 

This means higher interest rates for 
the worker seeking to finance an auto- 
mobile, the housewife who buys a new 
refrigerator on time, and the business- 
man who must borrow to meet his pay- 
rolls and other working capital needs. 

Secretary Anderson also pointed up 
the damaging effect of the interest rate 
ceiling upon the homebuilders and 
homebuyers of America, 

I bring to the Senate’s attention the 
Secretary's statements that home- 
building is hurt badly by the ceiling and 
will be hurt worse because the builders 
will find it increasingly difficult to obtain 
construction loans, which are short 
term” and that funds normally available 
for mortgages are being diverted into the 
short-term market. 

I believe it essential that these facts 
be clearly understood because those who 
are opposing the removal of the interest 
rate ceiling are in effect forcing the Gov- 
ernment into the area where the people 
of this country must go to borrow money. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of the transcript of 
yesterday’s hearing, in which Secretary 
Anderson developed these facts under 
questioning by Congressman THOMAS 
Curtis, of Missouri, ranking minority 
member of the committee, may be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the testimony was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Representative Curtis. In effect, what this 
interest ceiling is doing is keeping the 
Treasury out of the long-term market, forc- 
ing it into the short-term market, where the 
consumer credit, small-business groups, 
farmers, are seeking their money. Is that a 
correct analysis? 

Secretary ANDERSON. If one analyzes the 
compartmentalization of borrowers, you find 
normally under 1 year people who borrow 
to meet payrolls, people who borrow for in- 
ventories, for receivables, to borrow to ac- 
cumulate for their taxes, to maintain charge 
accounts, revolving credits, buy household 
durables and that sort of thing. 

Representative Curtis. Did you mention 
payrolls? 

Secretary ANDERSON. That is right. 

Representative Curtis. Business finances 
payrolls in short term, 

Secretary ANDERSON. If one looks at the 
compartmentalization of 1 to 5 years, you 
would find working capital, small expansion, 
automobiles, household durables, and this 
sort of thing, If you look into over 5 years, 
it is plant construction, equipment, housing, 
schools, other kinds of facilities. Farmers 
would fall both in the 1- and the 5-year 
areas. The Federal Government would be 
in all three to some extent, because of sea- 
sonal financing of deficits. What we are do- 
ing now is competing primarily in the field 
where millions of little people borrow their 
money. We are also enticing out of the 
mortgage field money which says to itself 
why take the long-term risk when I can 
almost get the same equivalent for a short- 
term risk which has very little risk in it. 

Representative Curtis. I think it is very 
important to bring this point out because 
those who are opposing the removal of the 
interest ceiling are in effect forcing the 
Government into the very area where the 
small people of this country, whom they 
like to talk about, are going for their funds, 
and therefore the damage is being directly 
borne more by them, I would like to turn 
attention to another area that has not been 
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mentioned but I think is very important, and 
that is home mortgages. Although they tend 
to be in the long term field, I know the im- 
pact of the “fabulous fives” on the savings 
and loan institutions. The fact is that money 
went out of these institutions who finance 
home building to a large degree and there 
is a shortage of capital right now in that 
area. I wonder if you would comment on 
the home mortgage field. 

Incidentally, that is important, too, Mr. 
Secretary, on the President's Economic Re- 
port, although we had a very rosy picture 
for the future presented to us, a number of 
the witnesses pointed out that home build- 
ing was one area where there was a softness. 

Secretary ANDERSON. I think several ob- 
servations might be made, one being that we 
now have a ceiling. The ceiling on the rate 
of Government securities has not kept the 
interest rate on other long types of invest- 
ment from rising. In fact, they have gone 
up quite sharply during the past year and a 
half, despite the ceiling. I think on the 
other hand, home building is hurt badly by 
the ceiling and will be hurt worse because 
the builders will find it increasingly difficult 
to obtain construction loans which are short 
term, normally called interim financing, if 
the Treasury must continue to borrow all of 
the Government's huge fiscal requirements 
simply within the 5-year range. 

Secondly, the high short-term rates of 
interest which result at least in part from 
the Treasury borrowing at the short-term 
acts to pull in long-term investment from 
the mortgage market into short-term in- 
vestments. One might assume that if an 
individual had $10,000 to invest and can 
earn 5 percent, or thereabouts, on a security 
running from 1 to 5 years, 6 percent on a 
real estate mortgage, he would be very re- 
luctant to put his investment in a real es- 
tate mortgage. 

Representative Curtis. Have you finished, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Secre ANDERSON. The only other thing 
I would add is what has been referred to 
here before. When we issued 5 percent se- 
curities all over the country, people went to 
savings type institutions that are normally 
suppliers of credit to the mortgage market, 
withdrew their funds and went into the 
short-term credit, because they were attrac- 
tive and because they had been highly 
publicized. 

ExHIBIT 1 
STATEMENT BY TREASURY SECRETARY ROBERT B. 
ANDERSON BEFORE THE JOINT ECONOMIC 
CoMMITTEE, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1960 


Experience in the 1950’s demonstrated the 
immense resiliency, strength, and adaptabil- 
ity of our free-enterprise economy. As we 
enter the decade of the 1960's, the economic 
outlook is indeed encouraging. But we 
should not permit a favorable outlook to lull 
us into unwarranted complacency. The 
challenge that confronts us—not solely in 
Government, but every individual, group, and 
institution in this country as well—is to 
conduct our affairs in such manner as to pro- 
long the prosperity that we are now enjoying. 

Our budget projection of the economy for 
1960 refiects this favorable outlook. It is 
always difficult, of course, to make specific 
assumptions covering a budget which ex- 
tends over the next 18 months. Our best 
judgment is, however, that a gross national 
product of $510 billion can be reasonably 
projected for the calendar year 1960, com- 
pared with a $479 billion total for the calen- 
dar year 1959. Our projection of personal 
income for this calendar year is $402 billion, 
as compared with $380 billion in 1959, Our 
projection of corporate profits of $51 billion 
in this year compares with a $48 billion 
figure for the calendar year which has just 
been completed. All of these estimates are 
stated in terms of present price levels. We 
believe these estimates represent a realistic 
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appraisal of the current outlook and fully 
support our projection of $84 billion of Fed- 
eral Government revenue for the fiscal year 
1961. 

We must make certain that the growth we 
experience this year —and in the decade as 
a whole—is growth at a sustainable pace, 
unwarped by the distortions, imbalances, 
and excesses that, if allowed to emerge, 
inevitably sow the seeds of reaction and 
recession. This need for balanced growth 
emphasizes the necessity for combatting any 
incipient buildup of inflationary pressures. 

Inflation—either in the form of a gradual, 
insidious rise in the price level, or as a rapid 
increase of costs and prices—is in fact the 
enemy of sustainable growth. Inflation 
breeds the very recessions and unemploy- 
ment that stand as a barrier to sustained 
growth. And either the fear or the fact of 
inflation, by impairing the will to save in 
traditional, fixed-dollar forms, will in the 
long run lead to a shortage of savings to 
finance the real investment in plant and 
equipment that is so essential to the growth 


process. 

The fact that inflation, if allowed to oc- 
cur, can be expected to stunt our rate of 
growth in the future provides sufficient rea- 
son for determined efforts to prevent further 
erosion in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. We must also be continuously mind- 
ful of the impact of inflation on various 
groups in the economy, particularly those 
people whose incomes are relatively fixed, 
who live on the proceeds of pensions, annui- 
ties, social security, and similar types of 
savings. 

Beyond these considerations is the im- 
portant fact that further inflation can only 
impede our efforts to reduce the deficit in our 
international balance of payments—a deficit 
which threatens to hamper our efforts to 
contribute as we should to the military se- 
curity and economic strength of the free 
world. Our attack on this problem will con- 
tinue to be consistent with our vital goal of 
promoting multilateral world trade. It will, 
in short, be directed—not toward protection- 
ism and restriction—but toward liberaliza- 
tion and expansion of world commerce. We 
shall continue to search out appropriate ways 
of encouraging American exports of goods 
and services; to press for removal of discrim- 
matory restrictions on dollar imports abroad; 
and to encourage other industrial countries 
to participate more adequately in the provi- 
sion of capital to underdeveloped countries. 

It would be an empty achievement, indeed, 
if we were apparently successful in these ef- 
forts, only to find that internal inflation in 
this country had impaired our competitive- 
ness in foreign markets. Thus, international 
developments provide still another impor- 
tant reason for maintaining stability in the 
price level as we pursue our goals relating to 
growth and employment, 

Inflation was held largely in check in 1959. 
Although consumer prices—refiecting a con- 
tinued uptrend in prices of all major 
groups except food—rose by a small amount 
during the year, the wholesale price in- 
dex actually declined slightly. While this 
performance was good, and is a cause for 
satisfaction, it is no cause for relaxation of 
our efforts to protect the purchasing power 
of the-dollar. 

In an economy so large and highly diversi- 
fied, the causes of inflation are bound to be 
complex, and it follows that there is no sin- 
gle, simple cure. We know, for example, 
that inflationary pressures are fostered by 
waste and inefficiency, whether these occur 
with respect to business management, labor 
practices, individual actions, or the activi- 
ties of Government. A rise in certain types 
of costs of production faster than increases 
án productivity can also contribute to in- 
Hatlonary pressures. In addition, undue 
concentration of market power may permit 
certain industries to raise prices in the face 
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of declining demands, and shifts of demand 
from one type of goods and services to an- 
other may also exert a net inflationary im- 
pact. The nature of some of these forces 
is not yet fully understood; further study 
and evaluation are necessary before policies 
to deal with them can be formulated. 

But of one thing we can be certain: the 
overall relationship between the demand for 
and supply of total output is still basic to 
any meaningful attempt at inflation control. 
Consequently, unless we are especially dili- 
gent in our efforts to prevent an unsustain- 
able upsurge in economic activity during a 
period of expansion, we almost surely must 
resign ourselves to the price increases that 
result from such excesses. Moreover, as 
pointed out earlier, unsustainable upsurges 
tend to be followed by corrective recessions 
and consequent unemployment of labor and 
other resources. 

Federal financial policies—including Gov- 
ernment actions with respect to the budget, 
monetary management, and public debt op- 
erations—are generally recognized as having 
a significant impact on total demand for 
goods and services in the economy. As a 
result, the constructive use of these policies 
must stand in the forefront of our efforts to 
fight inflation, as well as our efforts to com- 
bat recessionary tendencies. We must rec- 
ognize that, while such policies alone can- 
not assure success in our efforts to attain 
sustainable economic growth, their utiliza- 
tion in a prudent and responsible manner is 
essential. 

Opinions differ as to how these three pol- 
icies should be used, and this is especially 
true with respect to budget policy. Accord- 
ing to one view, a period of actual or threat- 
ening inflation, reflecting at least in part 
the pressures of demand, would call for a 
large surplus in the Federal budget. This 
would be achieved by an increase in tax 
rates, a cut in expenditures, or some com- 
bination of the two. Such a surplus, it is 
argued, would help dampen total demand 
inasmuch as Government spending would 
fall short of revenues. 

This program would, according to this 
view, be consciously and actively reversed 
during a recession. Reductions in tax rates 
and increases in expenditures would con- 
tribute to a large deficit in the budget; such 
a deficit would stimulate total demand, inas- 
much as Government spending would exceed 
revenues. 

This approach has some serious shortcom- 
ings in practice. For one thing, decisions as 
to taxes and spending programs often reflect 
many factors other than broad economic con- 
siderations. Moreover, the timely use of 
budget policy as a consclous countercyclical 
weapon is ham ee by the fact that author - 
ity over taxation and spending is the joint 
responsibility of the executive and the Con- 
gress and is not centered in one branch of 
the Government. 

In addition, experience since the end of 
the Second World War indicates that it is 
much easier to achieve a budget deficit in a 
recession than a surplus in a period of eco- 
nomic expansion. Sizable deficits in reces- 
sions—only partially offset by modest sur- 
pluses in of expansion—tend to com- 
plicate the task of achieving sustainable 
growth in at least two ways. The net deficit 
over a period of years probably adds to in- 
Mationary and secondly, the growth 
im the public debt that is implied by such 
deficits, along with the difficulties encoun- 
tered in managing a growing debt, is likely 
to complicate the flexible and timely admin- 
istration of monetary policy. 

Moreover, recent experience supports the 
view that conscious and active ‘attempts to 
vary tax rates and spending to help avoid 
inflation and combat recession may well have 
perverse effects. Changes in tax rates and 
spending may sometimes take so Jong to 
plan, legislate, and put into effect that 
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many months may pam from the time the 
need for a change in budget position be- 
comes clear until the change actually 
affects total spending in the economy. By 
the time the actions become effective, the 
economy may have changed radically. As a 
consequence, large deficits may have their 
major impact during periods of rising busi- 
ness activity; surpluses may in fact be en- 
countered during a business slump. Any 
proposals for an arrangement that would 
permit some sort of administrative variation 
in tax rates to counter cyclical trends, such 
as vesting additional authority in the 
executive branch, do not seem to be con- 
sistent with the system of checks and bal- 
ances that is so important in our form of 
government. 

Are we thus left only with the alternative 
of striving for a rigorous balance in the 
budget, year in and year out? I do not think 
that we are. The goal of a net surplus in 
the budget—not only in prosperous periods 
but, on the average, over a longer period of 
time also—is highly desirable. Furthermore, 
budget deficits of moderate size are prob- 
ably unavoidable—and indeed, desirable— 
during periods of economic recession. 

We should, in my opinion, follow some 
variation of the stabilizing budget proposal, 
in which budget policy, year in and year out, 
would be geared to the attainment of a sur- 
plus under conditions of strong economic 
activity and relatively complete use of labor 
and other resources. On this basis, the 
automatic decline in revenues and increase 
in expenditures during a recession—tefiect- 
ing in part the operation of the so-called 
built-in stabilizers—would generate a mod- 
erate budget deficit. In prosperous periods, 
tax receipts would automatically rise and 
certain types of spending would contract, 
producing a budget surplus. 

Over a period of a complete business cycle, 
a surplus for debt retirement would be 
achieved, but without the disrupting effects 
of necessarily attempting to balance the 
budget in recession. While intentional varia- 
tions in tax rates and spending for cyclical 
purposes would thus be kept to a minimum, 
conditions might well arise in which such 
variations would be desirable. 

The budget submitted by the President 
for fiscal year 1961 is fully consistent with 
this approach; about 5 percent of Federal 
revenues are earmarked as a surplus for 
debt retirement, If economic conditions 
were to change drastically and recessions 
were to set in—a contingency which does 
not seem likely but is of course possible 
the surplus would automatically be con- 
verted into a moderate deficit as tax reve- 
nues decreased and certain types of expen- 
ditures rose. 

With the economy operating at high and 
rising levels of activity, the achievement of 
a $4.2 billion surplus in the Federal budget 
will help reduce the burden on monetary 
policy and will also facilitate debt manage- 
ment. In my judgment, the lack of ade- 
quate surpluses in the prosperous years 
following the Second World War—which has 
resulted in a more than $30 billion increase 
in the public debt since the end of 1946— 
nas meant that monetary policy has been 
called upon to bear more than its proper 
share of the burden in promoting sustain- 
able economic growth. This unavoidably 
heavy reliance on policy may have 
contributed to wider swings in interest rates 
and capital values than would have been 
necessary if budgetary surpluses had been 
adequate. But it seems incorrect to argue 


Treasury debt manage- 
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affords a highly useful technique for pro- 
moting sustainable economic growth. Al- 
though the Treasury attempts to manage 
the public debt in a manner consistent with 
the attainment of our basic economic goals 
and, insofar as possible, tries actively to 
promote these objectives, the yigorous use 
of debt management in this fashion is some- 
times impeded by important practical con- 
siderations. Inasmuch as these difficulties 
have been described in detail in the material 
supplied by the Treasury to this committee 
in connection with its recently completed 
study of employment, growth, and price 
levels, I shall not discuss them at this 
time. 

During a period of strong business activity, 
however, the Treasury should at least pos- 
sess sufficient flexibility in debt management 
to be able to avoid debt operations that ac- 
tively promote inflationary pressures. 
Otherwise, the beneficial effects of prudent 
budget and monetary policies may in part 
be offset. In particular, reliance on in- 
flationary short-term financing should be 

and a reasonable amount of 
long-term securities should be marketed, 
either through cash issues or in advance 
refunding of outstanding securities. 

Under today’s market conditions, however, 
the 414-percent interest rate celing on new 
issues of Treasury bonds effectively prevents 
the Treasury from issuing any significant 
amount of new marketable securities of more 
than 5 years’ maturity, either for cash or in 
exchange for securities at maturity or in 
advance of maturity. The Treasury is thus 
prevented from achieving any meaningful 
amount of debt lengthening—or even of 
holding the average maturity of the debt 
close to its present length of only 4 years and 
3 months. The interest rate ceiling is there- 
fore forcing the Treasury to pursue infia- 
tionary debt management policies. 

To the extent the Treasury concentrates 
its new issues in the 4 to 5 year maturity 
range, the decrease in the average maturity 
of the debt can be slowed, but there is a 
limit to the amount of securities of this 
maturity that can be sold without driving 
interest rates in this sector of the market 
to very high levels. Moreover, experience has 
indicated that undue concentration of new 
cash issues in the 4- to 5-year range, at the 
rates the Treasury would have to pay, might 
have a strong impact on the capital mar- 
ket—and particularly the mortgage market— 
as individuals withdraw funds from savings 
institutions to purchase the Treasury issues. 

The restriction on interest rates that the 
Treasury can pay on new marketable bonds 
is in effect preventing the effective and 
proper use of Federal financial policies to 
promote sustainable economic growth. It 
would be regrettable indeed, if the salutary 
effects of prudent budget and monetary pol- 
icies were permitted to be offset in part by 
80 artificial a restriction. The President has 
once again urged removal of this harmful 
restriction, and it is to be hoped that early 
action in this respect will be taken, so that 
debt management can also bear its proper 
share of the burden in our efforts to achieve 
our vital economic goals. 


GOVERNMENT COLLECTS $124,000 
REFUND 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have a brief statement, along with cer- 
tain insertions, incorporated in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and insertions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Srarement sy SENATOR WILLIAMS OF 
DELAWARE 

From time to time over the past several 

years I have called to the attention of the 
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Senate examples of mumerous and, at times, 
exorbitant waste of the taxpayers’ money 
that has resulted from the inept handling 
of Government funds by some of our agen- 
cies, loose bookkeeping practices, careless 
administration of Federal programs, or just 
plain lack of concern over the way tax money 
is spent. 

One such case formed the basis for a state- 
ment I made before the Senate on August 
8, 1957—over 2 years ago. It concerned the 
program under which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was aiding stricken ranchers of 
the Southwestern United States in the 
drought of 1953. 

At that time, under the drought relief pro- 
gram of 1953, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration agreed to furnish livestock feed at 
reduced prices to livestock producers in 
drought disaster areas. Under this program, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation delivered 
substantial quantities of corn, cottonseed 
meal, oats, and wheat acquired under price- 
support programs. 

In July of that year, an association of 14 
railroads agreed to carry the feed for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation at a reduc- 
tion of 50 percent of the applicable rates, 
effective July 1. 

Later, however, it was recognized that cot- 
tonseed meal was not usable on the south- 
western ranges and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation decided that the feed should be 
made into pellets. This required milling in 
transit or shipments of the meal to pelleting 
plants and thence to the ranchers. This is a 
standard practice in the feed industry, and 
the combination of “milling in transit rates” 
is always cheaper than the separate billings. 

Early in August, however, the railroads de- 
cided that their original offer of reduced 
rates did not apply to feed that was being 
shipped to pelleting plants for processing 
while in transit. Accordingly, the railroads 
billed the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and were paid the full rates on all ship- 
ments from points of origin to the pelleting 
plants and then full rates again to ranges 
where the cattle were fed. The Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation honored these freight 
bills containing an estimated $600,000 in 
overcharges above that which would have 
applied had the original agreement been in 
force and had they claimed the norma 
“milling in transit” rates. 

In 1957, the Comptroller General reviewed 
this case and suggested that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation should be able to re- 
cover some portion of the money that was 
paid as a result of the cancellation of the 
railroads’ agreement of July 1, 1953. It was 
the Comptroller General's report on this 
matter that formed the basis for my state- 
ment to the Senate in August, 1957. 

This case was accordingly referred to the 
Department of Justice for review. 

I think the Senate and the taxpayers of 
the United States will be interested in know- 
ing that an effort by the Department of Jus- 
tice to recover some of this money was suc- 
cessful and that the Government will re- 
ceive approximately $124,000 in refunds on 
these freight claims. 

Under this settlement, according to As- 
sistant Attorney General George Cochran 
Doub, CCC would obtain the benefit of the 
reduced rates on all shipments made via the 
mills to ranchers between July 2, 1953, the 
date the reduced rates become effective, and 
August 3, 1953. 

The taxpayers will not only recover $124,- 
000 but the practice of the Government 
paying excessive freight charges on these 
grain shipments has been stopped. 

I make this report to show that these 
complaints which we register on various oc- 
casions are not forgotten but followed 
through until settlement is made. 

I attach hereto the Assistant Attorney 
General's letter and press release of June 
1959, confirming this settlement. 
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WASHINGTON, June 18, 1959. 
Hon, Jonn J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SewaToR Witurams: In accordance 
with our recent conversation, I enclose our 
announcement today of the settlement of 
the Government's claims against the rail- 
roads arising out of freight charges on ship- 
ments by Commodity Credit Corporation of 
feed to cattle in the southwestern drought 
areas in 1953. 

It would appear that your initiation of 
this matter was responsible for the referral 
of the claims to the Department of Justice 
and hence the recovery. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE COCHRAN DOUB, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
June 18, 1959. 

Attorney General William P. an- 
nounced today that he had approved a set- 
tlement of Government claims against 14 
railroads, arising out of frieght charges on 
shipments by Commodity Credit Corporation 
of feed for cattle to southwestern drought 
areas in 1953. 

When the emergency arose the Government 
requested the railroads to assist in the relief 
program by giving the Commodity Credit 
Corporation the benefit of reduced rates. The 
railroads agreed to carry the cottonseed meal 
for CCC at a reduction of 50 percent of the 
applicable rates by publishing a tariff quota- 
tion dated July 2, 1953, so providing but ex- 
cluding transit privileges. 

At the outset of the program CCC shipped 
the feed direct from points of origin to the 
ranchers in the drought areas but it was soon 
discovered that the feed was being blown 
away before the cattle could reach it, CCC 
decided that the feed should be made into 
pellets although this required shipments of 
the meal to pelleting plants and thence to 
the ranchers, 

On July 29, 1953, CCC requested the rail- 
roads to amend the original tariff to apply 
the rate reduction to these transit ship- 
ments. The railroads refused and on August 
3, 1953, issued a tariff amendment stating 
explicitly that the reduced rates did not 
apply to shipments consigned via feed mills. 
The railroads billed CCC, and were paid the 
full rates on all shipments from points of 
origin to the pelleting plants and thence to 
ranges where the cattle were fed. 

The payments were not questioned until 
1957 when the matter came to the attention 
of a Senate subcommittee which was hear- 
ing testimony the handling of 
drought relief programs. The Comptroller 
General had reviewed the facts and stated 
that Commodity Credit Corporation should 
determine whether any payments made 
could be recovered. Commodity Credit 
Corporation then referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice claims approximating $495,- 
000, representing a 50 percent refund of 
freight charges paid on shipments between 
July 2, 1953, and September 3, 1953. 

The railroads disputed the validity of the 
claims, contending that their voluntary re- 
duced rates did not apply on shipments via 
the mills and the amendment of August 3, 
1953, was not a retroactive increase in rates. 

Attorney General Rogers stated that by 
the settlement the Government will receive 
approximately $124,000 in settlement of 
claims which presented serious questions as 
to the legal liability of the railroads. 

Assistant Attorney General George Coch- 
ran Doub, in charge of the Civil Division, 
who negotiated the settlement, stated that 
the railroads involved are: 


& Pacific Railway Coz Texas & New Orleans 
~Kansas-~ 
Co. of Texas; Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway 
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Co.; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co.; St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co.; 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co.; Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co.; St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Co.; Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co.; Pecos Valley Southern Railway 
Co.; Southern Pacific Co. 

Mr. Doub said: “Under the settlement CCC 
obtains the benefit of the reduced rates on 
all shipments made via the mills to ranchers 
between July 2, 1953, the date the reduced 
rates became effective, and August 3, 1953, 
the date the railroads explicitly declared in 
their tariff amendment that the original 
quotation did not apply to shipments via the 
mills. 

“I believe that this was an advantageous 
settlement for the Government and the re- 
covery is more substantial than could have 
been obtained by litigation. The Govern- 
ment was in the position of contending in 
connection with these claims that a volun- 
tary gratuitous freight rate reduction made 
by the railroads at the request of the Govern- 
ment in order to aid distressed ranchers in 
the drought area applied to shipments of a 
character which the railroads had not ini- 
tially been requested to make. In effect, the 
Government obtained the benefit of a volun- 
tary gift from the railroads and in asserting 
its claims was in the position of a donee con- 
tending that the donor should have included 
in his gift more than he had been requested 
to make by virtue of an alleged ambiguity 
in the original tariff providing for the rate 
reduction. I am satisfied that the Govern- 
ment had no valid claim to the 50 percent 
rate reduction on shipments made after the 
tariff amendment of August 2, 1953, stating 
explicitly that the reduced rate did not 
apply to shipments via the mills.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HART 
in the chair). Is there further morning 
business? If not, morning business is 
closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

a9 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the quorum call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations 
today it stand in recess until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to lease a 
portion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella 
Reorganized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, which will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 1, line 4, 
after the word “a,” strike out “five-year” 
and insert “two-year.” 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I had 
understood that the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER] was to take the 
floor to discuss the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. (Putting the question.) 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I was 
seeking recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as I 
recall, the effect of the committee 
amendment is to change the period in 
which the lease of the school building is 
to be made from a period of 5 years toa 
period of 2 years. 

The committee realized that it was 
rather unusual to turn officers’ barracks 
over to a school district, although the 
school district is in very dire need of 
school facilities. We thought that if the 
community did not complete its school- 
house within the 2-year period, which 
the committee amendment would au- 
thorize, we would then have an opportu- 
nity to reconsider the question and to 
legislate to extend the life of the lease. 

I do not know what the fate of any 
legislation might be in 1962, dealing with 
the subject of extending this lease; but 
at least we shall have had quite a bit of 
legislative experience in dealing with 
bills to authorize the Stella reorganized 
schools to use the buildings. I appre- 
hend that before the proposed legisla- 
tion is disposed of this school will be- 
come the most famous school in the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I offer 
the amendments which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator 
from Illinois will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, after 
line 2, it is proposed to insert Title I. 

On page 3, after line 8, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

TITLE II 
Civil Rights Act of 1960 

Sec, 201. That (a) chapter 73 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new section as follows: 
“$ 1509. Obstruction of certain court orders 

“Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion, willfully prevents, obstructs, impedes, 
or interfers with or willfully endeavors to 
prevent, obstruct, impede, or interfere with 
the due exercise of rights or the performance 
of duties under any order, judgment, or de- 
cree of a court of the United States which (1) 
directs that any person or class of persons 
shall be admitted to any school, or (2) di- 
rects that any person or class of persons 
shall not be denied admission to any school 
because of race or color, or (3) approves any 
plan of any State or local agency the effect 
of which is or will be to permit any person 
or class of persons to be admitted to any 
school, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than two years, or 


“No injunctive or other civil relief against 
the conduct made criminal by this section 
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shall be denied on the ground that such con- 
duct is a crime. 

“This section shall not apply to an act of a 
student, officer, or employee of a school if 
such act is done pursuant to the direction 
of, or is subject to disciplinary action by, an 
officer of such school.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 73 of such 
title is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 


“1509. Obstruction of certain court orders.“ 


Sec. 202 (a) Chapter 49 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new section as follows: 


“§ 1074. Flight to avoid prosecution for de- 
struction of educational or re- 
ligious structures 

“Whoever moves or travels in interstate or 
foreign commerce with intent either (1) to 
avoid prosecution, or custody, or confinement 
after conviction, under the laws of the place 
from which he flees, for willfully damaging 
or destroying or attempting to damage or 
destroy by fire or explosive any building, 
structure, facility, or vehicle, if such build- 
ing, structure, facility, or vehicle is used 
primarily for religious purposes or for the 
purposes of public or private primary, sec- 
ondary, or higher education, or (2) to avoid 
giving testimony in any criminal proceeding 
relating to any such offense—shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 

“Violations of this section may be prose- 
cuted in the Federal judicial district in which 
the original crime was alleged to have been 
committed or in which the person was held 
in custody or confinement or in the Federal 
judicial district in which the person is ap- 
prehended.“ 

(b) The analysis of chapter 49 of such title 
ok amended by adding thereto the follow- 

g: 

“1074. Flight to avold prosecution for de- 

struction of educational or religious 
structures.“ 


Sec. 203. (a) Every officer of election shall 
retain and preserve, for a period of three 
years from the date of any general, special, 
or primary election at which candidates for 
the office of President, Vice President, presi- 
dential elector, Member of the Senate or 
Member of the House of Representatives are 
voted for, all records and papers which come 
into his possession relating to any applica- 
tion, registration, payment of poll tax or 
other act requisite to voting in such election, 
except that, when required by law, such 
records and papers may be delivered to an- 
other office of election and except that if a 
State designates a custodian to retain and 
preserve these records and papers at a speci- 
fied place, then such records an4 papers may 
be deposited with such custodian, and the 
duty to retain and preserve any record or 
paper so deposited shall devolve upon such 
custodian. Any officer of election or custo- 
dian who willfully fails to comply with this 
section shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 

(b) Any person, whether or not an officer 
of election or custodian, who willfully steals, 
destroys, conceals, mutilates, or alters any 
record or paper required by subsection (a) 
to be retained and preserved shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 

(c) Any record or paper required by sub- 
section (a) to be retained and preserved shall, 
upon demand in writing by the Attorney 
General or his representative directed to the 
person having custody, possession, or control 
of such record or paper, be made available 
for inspection, reproduction, and copying by 
the Attorney General or his representative. 

(d) Any record or paper demanded pur- 
suant to subsection (c) shall be produced 
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for inspection, reproduction, and copying at 
the principal office of the person upon whom 
such demand is made or at an office of the 
United States attorney in the district in 
which such records or papers are located, 

(e) Unless otherwise ordered by a court 
of the United States, neither the Attorney 
General nor any employee of the Department 
of Justice, nor any other representative of 
the Attorney General, shall disclose any rec- 
ord or paper produced pursuant to this sec- 
tion, or any reproduction or copy, except as 
is necessary in the performance of his official 
duties, including presentation of any case or 
proceeding before any court or grand jury. 

(f) The United States district court for 
the district in which a demand is made pur- 
suant to subsection (c), or in which a record 
or paper so demanded is located, shall have 
jurisdiction by appropriate process to compel 
the production of such record or paper. 

(g) As used in this section, the term “offi- 
cer of election” means any person who, under 
color of any Federal, State, or local law, 
statute, ordinance, regulation, authority, 
custom, or usage, performs or is authorized 
to perform any function, duty, or task in 
connection with any application, registration, 
payment of poll tax, or other act requisite to 
yoting in any general, special, or primary 
election at which candidates for the offices of 
President, Vice President, presidential elector, 
Member of the Senate or Member of the 
House of Representatives are voted for. 

Sec. 204. (a) (1) The Congress recognizes 
that (A) prior to May 17, 1954, the Consti- 
tution of the United States had been inter- 
preted as permitting public schools to be 
segregated on racial grounds provided such 
schools afforded equal educational opportu- 
nities; (B) on May 17, 1954, the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled that under 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion segregated education is inherently un- 
equal; (C) the Constitution as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court of the United States is 
the supreme law of the land; (D) State and 
local governments and agencies which had 
relied upon the “separate but equal” doc- 
trine are now obligated to take steps toward 
the elimination of segregation in their public 
schools; and (E) many of these governments 
and agencies are faced with serious financial 
and educational problems in making the 
mecessary adjustments in their existing 
school systems. 

(2) It is therefore the intent of Congress 
and the purpose of this section to assist 
State and local governments and agencies in 
carrying out their constitutional obligations 
by sharing certain of the additional expendi- 
tures directly occasioned by desegregation 
programs and by providing information and 
technical assistance in connection therewith. 

(b) (1) For the purpose of assisting State 
and local educational agencies which, on 
May 17, 1954, maintained segregated public 
schools to effectuate desegregation in such 
schools in a manner consistent with perti- 
nent Federal court decisions, there are here- 
by authorized to be appropriated for each 
fiscal year such sums as the Congress may 
determine, 

(2) Appropriations under this subsection 
shall be available for grants to help 
finance— 

(A) costs incurred by local educational 
agencies in the provision of supervisory or 
administrative services, pupil placement, 
school social worker, or visiting teacher serv- 
ices, and other special, nonteaching, profes- 
sional services, the need for which is occa- 
sioned by the desegregation of their public 
schools, and 

(B) costs incurred by State agencies in de- 
veloping and carrying out State policies and 
programs for desegregation in public schools, 
including technical assistance to local edu- 
cational agencies in connection therewith. 
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(c)(1) The Commissioner of Education 
(hereinafter called the “Commissioner’’) 
shall for each fiscal year allot to each State, 
from the sums appropriated pursuant to 
subsection (b) for such year, an amount 
which bears the same ratio to such sums (or 
to such larger sum as may be specified in the 
Act making the appropriation) as the num- 
ber of students who attended. segregated 
public schools in such State during the 
school year 1953-1954 bears to the number 
of students who attended such schools dur- 
ing such year in all the States. The number 
of students who attended segregated public 
schools in each State during the school year 
1953-1954 shall be estimated by the Commis- 
sioner on the basis of the best available data 
on the average daily attendance of local edu- 
cational agencies during such school year. 

(2) From a State’s allotment under para- 
graph (1) for a fiscal year, the Commissioner 
shall, except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (e), pay to such State an amount 
equal to one-half of the expenditures of 
local educational agencies in carrying out 
the purposes specified in subsection (b) (2) 
(A) under applications approved by the 
State agency (designated as provided in sub- 
section (d) (1) (A)) pursuant to the State 
plan approved under subsection (d), and 
one-half of the expenditures of such State 
agency in carrying out the purposes specified 
in subsection (b)(2)(B) under such plan, 
including its expenditures in administering 
the State plan. Payments under this sub- 
section and subsection (e) shall be made 
from time to time by the Commissioner on 
the basis of estimates of amounts to be ex- 
pended in a quarter or other period or pe- 
riods determined by him, with necessary ad- 
justments on account of any overpayment 
or underpayment for any prior period or pe- 
riods 


(d) (1) A State plan shall be approved by 
the Commissioner for purposes of this sec- 
tion if such plan— 

(A) designates the State educational 
agency to administer or supervise the ad- 
ministration of the plan, or designates an- 
other single agency of the State for such 
purpose and in such case provides methods 
for effective coordination between such 
agency and the State education, and 

(B) sets forth the methods and criteria 
for approving applications of local educa- 
tional agencies for funds under this section, 
and describes the activities to be carried on 
by the State agency with the aid of funds 
under this section; 

(C) provides such accounting, budgeting, 
and other fiscal methods and procedures as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the State plan; 

(D) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports to the Commissioner, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as are reasonably necessary to enable the 
‘Commissioner to assure expenditure of 
grants under this section solely for the pur- 
poses for which made and otherwise to per- 
form his functions under this section, 

(2) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State agency administering or su- 
pervising administration of the State plan 
approved under paragraph (1), finds that— 

(A) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with any of the 
requirements of paragraph (1), or 

(B) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such requirement, 


the Commissioner shall notify such State 
agency that no further payments will be 
made to the State under this section (or, in 
his discretion, that further payments to the 
State will be limited to parts of or programs 
under the plan not affected by such failure), 
until he is satisfied that there will no longer 
be any failure to comply. Until he is so sat- 
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isfled, the Commissioner shall make no fur- 
ther payments to such State under this sec- 
tion (or shall limit payments to parts of or 
programs under the State plan not affected 
by such failure). 

(e) If the Commissioner determines, with 
respect to any State for which an allotment 
has been made under subsection (c)(1) for 
any fiscal year, that such State will not for 
such year submit and have approved a State 
plan under subsection (d), and either (1) 
that such State has consented to the making 
of applications by local educational agencies 
pursuant to this subsection, or (2) that such 
State has indicated that it assumes no re- 
sponsibility with respect to the desegregation 
of public schools, the Commissioner shall, 
notwithstanding the provisions of subsection 
(c)(2), pay to local educational agencies, 
with applications approved by him under 
this subsection, one-half of the expenditures 
of such agencies during such year in carry- 
ing out the purposes of subsection (b) (2) 
(A), but such payments may not exceed, in 
the aggregate, the State's allotment for such 
year. The Commissioner shall by regulation 
prescribe criteria and procedures, for ap- 
proval and withdrawal of approval of appli- 
cations under this subsection, which will, 
in his judgment, best effectuate the purposes 
of this section. 

(f) For purposes of this section 

(1) The term “public school” means a 
public school which provides elementary or 
secondary education, as determined under 
State law, but does not include a school of 
any agency of the United States. 

(2) The term “segregated public school” 
means a public school to which students on 
May 17, 1954, could not, under the constitu- 
tion or laws of the State in which such 
schools are located or under ordinancés or 
rulings of the appropriate local educational 
agency pursuant to such constitution or 
laws, be admitted without regard to race or 
color. 

(3) The term “State educational agency“ 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public schools, or, if 
there is no such officer or agency, an officer 
or agency designated by the Governor or by 
State law. 

(4) The term “local educational agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of free 
public education in a city, county, township, 
school district, or political subdivision in a 
State; and includes any State agency which 
directly operates and maintains public 
schools. 

(g) (1) The Commissioner shall collect 
and disseminate such information on the 
progress of desegregation in the public 
schools in the several States as may be use- 
ful to educational and other public officials, 

and organizations in effecting de- 
segregation in such schools. 

(2) The Commissioner shall, upon request, 
provide information and technical assistance 
to State or local officials, which will aid them 
in developing plans and programs for effect- 
ing desegregation in public schools, and, 
upon request of such officials, shall initiate 
or participate in conferences dealing with the 
educational aspects of problems arising in 
connection with efforts to comply with ap- 
plicable court desegregation decisions or de- 
crees. 

(8) The Commissioner may delegate to 
any officer or employee of the Office of Edu- 
cation any of his powers and duties under 
this section, except, the promulgation of reg- 
ulations. 

(4). No appropriations may be made pur- 
suant to subsection (b) for any fiscal year 
ending after June 30, 1961. Prior to the 
close of January 1961, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall submit to the 
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Congress a full report of the administration 
of this section, together with his recom- 
mendations as to whether it should be ex- 
tended and as to any modification of its 
provisions he deems appropriate. 

(5) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to administer the provisions of this 
section. 

Sec. 205. (a) (1) Subsection (a) of section 
6 of the Act of September 30, 1950, Public 
Law 874, Eighty-first Congress, relating to 
arrangements for the provision of free pub- 
lic education for children residing on Fed- 
eral property where local educational agen- 
cies are unable to provide such education, is 
amended by inserting after the first sentence 
the following new sentence: “Such arrange- 
ments to provide free public education may 
also be made for children of members of 
the Armed Forces on active duty if the 
schools in which free public education is 
usually provided for such children are made 
unavailable to them as a result of official ac- 
tion by State or local governmental author- 
ity and it is the judgment of the Commis- 
sioner, after he has consulted with the ap- 
propriate State educational agency, that no 
local educational agency is able to provide 
suitable free public education for such chil- 
dren.” 

(2)(A) The first sentence of subsection 
(d) of such section 6 is amended by adding 
before the period at the end thereof: or, in 
the case of children to whom the second sen- 
tence of subsection (a) applies, with the 
head of any Federal department or agency 
having jurisdiction over the parents of some 
or all of such children”. 

(B) The second sentence of such subsec- 
tion (d) is amended by striking out Ar- 

ments” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Except where the Commissioner makes ar- 
Tangements pursuant to the second sen- 
tence of subsection (a), arrangements”. 

(b) (1) Section 6(b) (1) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first 
Congress), relating to applications for school 
construction projects with respect to which 
Federal aid is requested, is amended by strik- 
ing out “and” at the end of clause (F), by 
striking out the period at the end of clause 
(G) and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”, 
by adding after clause (G) the following new 
clause: 

“(H) assurance that such agency will 
make the school facilities included in any 
such project, the application for which is 
approved after enactment of this clause, 
available to the Commissioner pursuant to 
section 10(b).” 

(2) Section 10 of such Act, relating to 
arrangements for facilities for the provision 
of free public education for children re- 
siding on Federal property where local edu- 
cational agencies are unable to provide such 
education, is amended by inserting after the 
first sentence the following new sentence: 
“Such arrangements may also be made to 
provide, on a tem basis, minimum 
school facilities for children of members of 
the Armed Forces on active duty, if the 
schools in which free public education is 
usually provided for such children are made 
unavailable to them as a result of official 
action by State or local governmental au- 
thority and it is the judgment of the Com- 
missioner, after he has consulted with the 
appropriate State educational agency, that 
no local educational agency is able to pro- 
vide suitable free public education for such 
children.” 

(3) Section 10 of such Act is further 
amended by inserting ‘(a)’ after “Src, 10.”, 
and by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) Whenever the Commissioner deter- 

that— 


“(1) any school facilities with respect to 
which payments were made under section 7 
of this Act, pursuant to an application ap- 
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proved under section 6 after the enactment 
of this subsection, are not being used by a 
local educational agency for the provision of 
free public education, and 

“(2) such facilities are needed in the pro- 
vision of minimum facilities under subsec- 
tion (a). 
he shall notify such agency of such deter- 
mination and shall thereupon be entitled to 
possession of such facilities for purposes of 
subsection (a), on such terms and condi- 
tions as may be prescribed in regulations of 
the Commissioner. Such regulations shall 
include provision for payment of rental in 
an amount which bears the same relation- 
ship to what, in the judgment of the Com- 
missioner, is a reasonable rental for such 
facilities as the non-Federal share of the cost 
of construction of such facilities bore to the 
total cost of construction thereof (including 
the cost of land and off-site improvements), 
adjusted to take into consideration the de- 
preciation in the value of the facilities and 
such other factors as the Commissioner deems 
relevant. Upon application by the local 
educational agency for the school district in 
which such facilities are situated and deter- 
mination by the Commissioner that such 
agency is able and willing to provide suitable 
free public education for the children in 
the school district of such agency to whom 
section 10 is applicable, or upon determina- 
tion by the Commissioner that such facili- 
ties are no longer needed for purposes of 
subsection (a), possession of the facilities 
shall be returned to such agency. Such re- 
turn shall be effected at such time as, in the 
judgment of the Commissioner, will be in 
the best interest of the children who are 
receiving free public education in such fa- 
cilities, and in the light of the objectives of 
this Act and the commitments made to per- 
sonnel employed in connection with opera- 
tion of such facilities pursuant to arrange- 
ments made by the Commissioner.” 

Sec, 206. (a) There is hereby created a 
Commission to be known as the “Commis- 
sion on Equal Job Opportunity Under Gov- 
ernment Contracts”, hereinafter referred to 
as the Commission. 

(b)(1) The Commission shall consist of 
fifteen members appointed by and serving 
at the pleasure of the President. The Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman shall be designated 
by the President. 

(2) Members of the Commission who are 
officers or employees of the United States 
shall serve the Commission without addi- 
tional compensation. Members of the Com- 
mission who are not officers or employees of 
the United States shall each receive fifty 
dollars per diem when engaged in the actual 
performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission, plus reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of such duties, 

(3) Service of an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Commission shall not be consid- 
ered to be service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of sec- 
tions 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 
of the United States Code, or section 190 
of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 

(c)(1) The Commission shall make in- 
vestigations, studies, and surveys, and shall 
conduct such hearings, as may be nec 
or appropriate in the discharge of its duties 
under this section. 

(2) To implement the policy of the United 
States Government to eliminate discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin in the employment of persons in the 
performance of contracts or subcontracts to 
provide the Government with goods or serv- 
ices, the Commission shall make recommen- 
dations to the President and to Government 
contracting agencies with respect to the 
preparation, revision, execution, and en- 
forcement of contract provisions relating to 
such nondiscrimination in employment. 

(3) The Government agencies contracting 
for goods or services to be furnished the 
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Government shall perform such duties as 
may be requested of them by the President 
to cooperate with the Commission. 

(4) The Commission shall also encourage, 
by the development and distribution of per- 
tinent information and by other appropriate 
means, the furtherance of educational pro- 
grams by employer, labor, civic, educational, 
religious, and other nongovernmental groups 
in order to eliminate discrimination in 
employment. 

(5) The Commission is authorized to 
establish and maintain cooperative relation- 
ships with agencies of State and local gov- 
ernments, as well as with nongovernmental 
bodies, to assist in achieving the purposes 
of this section. 

(d) The Commission may employ such 
personnel as may be required for the effec- 
tive performance of its duties. 

(e) The Commission shall render to the 
President annual reports for transmission 
to the Congress. 

(t) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 207. Section 2004 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U.S.C. 1971), as amended by section 
131 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 
637), is amended as follows: 

(a) Add the following as subsection (e) 
and designate the present subsection (e) 
subsection “(f)”: 

“(e) In any proceeding instituted pur- 
suant to subsection (c) of this section, in 
the event the court finds that under color 
of law or by State action any person or per- 
sons have been deprived on account of race 
or color of any right or privilege secured by 
subsection (a) or (b) of this section, and 
that such deprivation was or is pursuant to 
& pattern or practice, the court may appoint 
one or more persons (to be known as voting 
referees) to receive applications from any 
person claiming such deprivation as to the 
right to register or otherwise to qualify to 
vote at any election and to take evidence 
and report to the court findings as to 
whether such applicants or any of them 
(1) are qualified to vote at any election, and 
(2) have been (a) deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to register to vote or otherwise to 
qualify to vote at any election, or (b) found 
by State election officials not qualified to 
register to vote or to vote at any election. 

“Any report of an, person or persons ap- 
pointed pursuant to this subsection shall be 
reviewed by the court and the court shall 
accept the findings contained in such report 
unless clearly erroneous. The court shall 
issue a supplementary decree which shall 
specify which person or persons named in 
the report are qualified and entitled to vote 
at any election within such period as would 
be applicable if such person or persons had 
been registered or otherwise qualified under 
State law. The Attorney General shall cause 
to be transmitted certified copies of the orig- 
inal decree and any supplementary decree to 
the appropriate election officials of the State, 
and any such official who, with notice of 
such original or supplementary decree, re- 
fuses to permit any person, named as quali- 
fied to vote in such original or supplemen- 
tary decree, to vote at any election covered 
thereby, or to have the vote of any such 
person counted, may be proceeded against 
for contempt. 

“The court may authorize such person or 
persons appointed pursuant to this subsec- 
tion to issue to each person named in the 
original decree or any supplementary decree 
as qualified and entitled to vote at an elec- 
tion, a certificate identifying the holder 
thereof as a person qualified and entitled, 
pursuant to the court's original decree or 
supplementary decree, to vote at any such 
election. 

“The court may authorize such person or 
persons appointed pursuant to this subsec- 
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tion (or may appoint any other person or 
persons) (1) to attend at any time and place 
for holding any election at which any per- 
son named in the court's original decree or 
any supplementary decree is entitled to vote 
and report to the court whether any such 
person has been denied the right to vote, 
and (2) to attend at any time and place 
for counting the votes cast at any election 
at which any person named in the court's 
original decree or any supplementary decree 
is entitled to yote and report to the court 
whether any vote cast by any such person 
has not been properly counted. 

“Any person or persons appointed by the 
court pursuant to this subsection shall have 
all the powers conferred upon a master by 
rule 53(c) of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure. The compensation to be allowed 
to any person or persons appointed by the 
court pursuant to this subsection shall be 
fixed by the court and shall be payable by 
the United States. 

“The court shall have authority to take 
any other actions, consistent with the pro- 
visions of this subsection, reasonably ap- 
propriate or necessary to enforce its decrees.” 

(b) Add the following sentence at the end 
of subsection (c): 

“When any official of a State or subdivision 
thereof has resignec or has been relieved 
of his office and no successor has assumed 
such office, any act or practice of such official 
constituting a deprivation of any right or 
privilege secured by subsection (a) or (b) 
hereof shall be deemed that of the State 
and the proceeding may be instituted or 
continued against the State as party 
defendant.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
thought the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] desired to address the 
Senate on the subject of civil rights. If 
he does not, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. I know that there are some 
other Members of the Senate who do 
desire to speak on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R, 725. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Wilson’s Creek Battlefield 
National Park, in the State of Missouri; 

H. R. 1805. An act to provide for the pro- 
tection and preservation of the Antietam 
Battlefield in the State of Maryland; 

H.R. 2312. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna D. Myers; 

H.R. 3676. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands to the 
city of Tillamook, Oreg.; 

H.R. 4786. An act declaring certain lands 
to be held in trust for the Cheyenne River 
Sioux Tribe of Indians of South Dakota; 

H. R. 7004. An act to facilitate the admin- 
istration of the public lands, and for other 
purposes; and 
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H.R. 10401. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 725. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Wilsons Creek Battlefield 
National Park, in the State of Missouri; 

H.R. 1805. An act to provide for the pro- 
tection and preservation of the Antietam 
Battlefield in the State of Maryland; 

H.R. 3676. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to 
the city of Tillamook, Oreg.; 

H.R. 4786. An act declaring certain lands 
to be held in trust for the Cheyenne River 
Sioux Tribe of Indians of South Dakota; 
and 

H.R. 7004. An act to facilitate the admin- 
istration of the public lands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2312. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna D. Myers; to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 10401. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the message con- 
tain reference to something the House 
has passed that has to do with the Stella 
Reorganized Schools? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is advised by the message that the 
House has passed certain bills, one of 
which relates to the Wilsons Creek Bat- 
tlefield National Park. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, the Wilsons 
Creek Battlefield National Park. 

Mr. ELLENDER, That is another bat- 
tlefield. [Laughter.] 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorgan- 
ized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. ELLENDER obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad to yield, 
provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing amendments be considered en bloc. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I object. We have a 
right to demand a separation of these 
various divisions of the amendments. In 
other words, I cannot agree to any unani- 
mous consent that the amendments be 
considered en bloc. Any Senator has 
the right to demand a division on the 
question before us. It is capable of divi- 
sion, and I cannot agree that it be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senate is confronted today with the most 
abominable situation it has ever been 
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my misfortune to witness during the 
23 years I have served in the Congress. 

The battle cry is for civil rights, and 
a series of proposals designed to effec- 
tuate this election year shout are either 
awaiting introduction, have been intro- 
duced, or are being held as reserve am- 
munition by those who, as has become 
customary, desire to use the Southern 
States as political whipping boys to cap- 
ture the big city northern votes. But 
those who clamor most vociferously for 
this legislation, persist in cloaking their 
true intentions behind a magnanimous 
shield of platitudes. They persist in 
piously proclaiming that wholesale 
abuses of individual rights occur on a 
minute-by-minute basis in some States 
of our Union. They proclaim the need 
for not only corrective legislation, but 
punitive legislation as well and, in the 
process, seek to sugar-coat this punitive 
legislation in a variety of ways. 

Now, Mr. President, I am not prepared 
to admit that any of this legislation is 
needed, nor, for that matter, is there one 
scintilla of evidence that any such ad- 
mission is, or would be, justifiable. Oh, 
the Civil Rights Commission has pre- 
pared a voluminous report which pur- 
ports to show that in my own State, de- 
nials of the right to vote occur on a 
wholesale basis. While there has been no 
testimony elicited before either the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee or any of the 
other appropriately constituted commit- 
tees of the Senate on this issue, at least 
insofar as the administration’s package 
may be concerned, I have received hear- 
say information from the other side of 
Capitol Hill to the effect that a spokes- 
man of the Justice Department, in testi- 
mony before a House committee, de- 
clared that the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion’s investigations have demonstrated 
a need for some kind of paternalistic 
omnibus Federal-State-local election- 
control legislation. 

Let us see, Mr. President, just how ac- 
curate this foundation may be. I will use 
my own State as an example. If one 
were to take the Justice Department’s 
position at face value, there must be, 
somewhere in the records of the Civil 
Rights Commission, some discussion of 
voting in Louisiana, based upon testi- 
mony gathered by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission at some kind of hearing. Yet, 
Mr. President, I have searched the Com- 
mission’s 1959 report in vain for such 
information. The fact is that the Civil 
Rights Commission did not hold a hear- 
ing in Louisiana. The fact is that the 
only information made available to the 
Civil Rights Commission with regard to 
voting in Louisiana, consisted of ex parte 
data, submitted in a manner about which 
only the Lord and the Civil Rights Com- 
mission may know, and consisting of 
everything from verified affidavits to 
gossip. 

Yet, the Civil Rights Commission had 
the temerity to head its chapter dealing 
with voting in Louisiana as “Louisiana 
Road Block.” To what was the Com- 
mission referring? What constituted the 
“roadblock” as the Commission de- 
scribed it? 

Mr. President, let me point out to 
Senators how much regard the vaunted 
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Civil Rights Commission has for ordi- 
nary judicial procedure. The appellation 
“roadblock,” used by the Civil Rights 
Commission to describe its lack of func- 
tions in Louisiana, was evidently based 
upon the fact that the officials of the 
State of Louisiana failed to submit 
supinely to the hobnailed tread of this 
roving band of biased inquisitors. The 
Civil Rights Commission’s pernicious 
terminology is directed at the fact that 
the attorney general of the State of 
Louisiana filed an action for a tempo- 
rary restraining order to prohibit the 
Civil Rights Commission from holding 
any hearing in the State of Louisiana un- 
less the Civil Rights Commission ac- 
corded to the State officials, who might 
be compelled to appear before it, certain 
basic rights, rights which have been 
adjudicated to be the rights of all Ameri- 
cans under the Constitution and under 
statute. 

Let me list some of them. I shall 
itemize several of the considerations 
which the Civil Rights Commission re- 
fused to aceord to some of our citizens, 
while it constitutes itself as the white- 
garbed simon-pure, guardian of some of 
the rights of some others. 

Senators should bear in mind that ap- 
parently the Civil Rights Commission 
desires to exercise a high degree of dis- 
crimination insofar as what rights it de- 
sires to protect and what rights it desires 
to trample upon. Here are the rights 
which the Civil Rights Commission evi- 
dently desires to trample upon; at least, 
— o are the rights which, upon the 

exercise thereof, the Civil Rights Com- 
mission has determined constitute the 
erection of a “roadblock.” 

First, the right of fairplay. Does this 
sound familiar to Senators? It should, 
and to be more specific, I refer Senators 
to the case of Greene v. McElroy—wNo. 
180, October term, 1958, U.S. Supreme 
Court—in which case the Supreme 
Court held as follows: 

Certain principles have remained rela- 
tively immutable in our jurisprudence. One 
of these is that where governmental action 
seriously injures an individual and the 
reasonableness of the action depends on fact- 
findings, the evidence used to prove the 
Government’s case must be disclosed to the 
individual so that he has an opportunity to 
show that it is untrue. 

While this is important in the case of doc- 
umentary evidence, tt is even more impor- 
tant where the evidence consists of the testi- 
mony of individuals whose memory might be 
faulty or who, in fact, might be perjurers or 
persons motivated by malice, vindictiveness, 
intolerance, prejudice, or jealousy. 

We have formalized these protections in 
the requirement of confrontation and cross- 
examination. They have ancient roots. 
They find expression in the sixth amendment 
which provides that in all criminal cases the 
accused shall enjoy the right to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him. 
This Court has been zealous to protect these 
rights from erosion. It has spoken out not 
only in criminal cases, e.g., Mattor v. United 
States (156 U.S. 237, 242, 244); Kirby v. 
United States (174 US. 47); Motes v. United 
States (178 U.S. 458, 474); In re Oliver (333 
U.S. 257, 273), but also in all types of cases 
where administrative and regulatory action 
were under scrutiny, e.g., Southern R. Co. v. 
Virginia (280 U.S. 190); Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co, v. Commission (301 U.S. 292); Morgan v. 
United States (304 U.S. 1,19); Carter v. Kub- 
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ler (320 U.S. 243); Reilly v. Pinkus (338 US. 
269). Nor as it has been pointed out, has 
Congress ignored these fundamental require- 
ments, im enacting regulatory legislation 
(Joint Anti-Fascist Committee v. McGrath, 
341 U.S, 168-169 (concurring opinion) ). 

Professor Wigmore, commenting on the im- 
portance of cross-examination, states in his 
treatise, 5 Wigmore on Evidence (3d ed., 
1940) , section 1367: 

“For two centuries past, the policy of the 
Anglo-American system of evidence has been 
to regard the necessity of testing by cross- 
examination as a vital feature of the law. 
The belief that no safeguard for testing the 
value of human statements is comparable to 
that furnished by cross-examination and 
the conviction that no statement (unless by 
special exception) should be used as testi- 
mony until it has been probed and sub- 
limated by that test, has found increasing 
strength in lengthening experience.” 

Where administrative action has raised 
serious constitutional problems, the Court 
has assumed that Congress or the President 
intended to afford these affected by the ac- 
tion the traditional safeguards of due process. 
See, e.g., The Japanese Immigrant case (189 
US. 86, 101); Dismuke v. United States (297 
US. 167, 172); Ex parte Endo (323 US. 283, 
Exchange Commission, 329 U.S. 90, 107, 108); 
Hannegan v. Esquire (327 U.S. 146, 156); 
Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath (339 US. 33, 
49. Ct.); Anniston Mfg. Co. v. Davis (301 U.S. 
337); United States v. Rumefy (345 U.S. 41). 
These cases reflect the Court's concern that 
traditional forms of fair procedure not be re- 
stricted by implication and without the 
most explicit action by the Nation’s law- 
makers, even in areas where it is possible that 
the Constitution presents no inhibition. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I have the honor to be 
the only Republican on the floor at this 
time. I have been called momentarily 
to the telephone. Once before, when 
one of my colleagues was called to the 
telephone with the result that no Re- 
publican Senator then remained on the 
floor, one of the Senators on the Demo- 
cratic side moved to abolish the Republi- 
can Party. I merely do not wish to have 
that happen today. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will take care of 
the Senator’s interests while he is in the 
telephone booth, I assure him. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, then 
there is the right of a full, free, and im- 
partial hearing under law with the bene- 
fit of traditional procedural safeguards. 
At this point, Mr. President, let me quote 
from the brief of the State of Louisiana, 
in Civil Action No. 7479, before the U.S. 
District Court for the Western District 
of Louisiana, in the case of Larche, et al. 
against Hannah: 

The Commission on Civil Rights was es- 
tablished by Congress in September of 1957 
(Public Law 85-315, 71 Stat. 634, 42 U.S. CA. 
1975). 

This Commission is an executive agency of 
the Federal Government which comes within 
the purview of and is amendable to the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act (5 U.S. C. A. 1001, 
et seq.) (5 USCA. 1001 (a): 42 US.CA, 
1975(a)). 

The Commission is invested with judicial 
function and is a quasi-judicial body. It 
performs as such in its hearings, fts fact 
findings, its studies of legal 1 
constituting s denial of protection of 
the laws under the Constitution, and its ap- 
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praisal of “the laws and policies of the Fed- 
eral Government” in the same respect (42 
U.S. C. A., 1975 (e)). 

It “adjudicates” by its rulings upon the 
admissibility of evidence at its hearings, by 
its determinations of what is or is not the 
truth in matters before it, by its determina- 
tions on evidence as to whether or not such 
is defamatory, degrading or incriminating, by 
its rulings on whether or not requests of 
parties for witnesses will be granted, by its 
determination and sole judge of the perti- 
nency of testimony and evidence adduced at 
its hearings, by judging conduct of counsel 
and breaches thereof (42 U.S. C. A., 
1975(b) ). 

The Commission, therefore, is subject in 
particular to the following sections of the 
Administrative Procedure Act governing “ad- 
judications” and “hearings” (5 U.S. C. A. 1004; 
5 US.C.A. 1006; Wong Yang Sung v. Mc- 
Grath, 339 U.S. 33). 

The hearing which complainants seek to 
have enjoined is purportedly to be held un- 
der one of the duties of the Commission as 
provided by law. 

„(a) The Commission shall— 

“(1) investigate in writing un- 
der oath of affirmation that certain citizens 
of the United States are being deprived of 
their right to vote and have that vote 
counted by reason of their color, race, re- 
ligion, or national origin; which writing, 
under oath or affirmation, shall set forth the 
facts upon which such belief or beliefs are 
based” (42 U.S. C. A. 1975 (e) (a) ()). 

This is the only authority given to the 
Commission to hold a hearing of the nature 
herein sought to be restrained. 

The plans for a hearing were initiated and 
a hearing scheduled by the Commission on 
the occasion of certain persons filing with 
the Commission allegations in writing under 
oath or affirmation that they or certain citi- 
zens of the United States are being deprived 
of their right to vote and have that vote 
counted by reason of their color, race, re- 
ligion, or national origin and which set forth 
the facts upon which such belief or beliefs 
are based (42 US. C. A. 1975 (e) (a) (1)), and 
this is the only cause upon which such a 
hearing has been called. 

Complainants have been summoned to ap- 
pear before defendants for the reason that 
the sworn statements filed with the defend- 
ants contain allegations that complainants 
have deprived certain persons, unknown to 
them, of their right to vote and have this 
vote counted by reason of color or race or 
religion or national origin. 

In holding such a hearing the statute pre- 
scribes rules of procedure, under which wit- 
nesses and evidence can be summoned, 
transcripts made, etc. (42 U.S.C.A, 1975(a); 
42 U.S. C. A. 1975(d) (f)). 

In addition to the statutory rules of pro- 
cedure in the Commission’s act itself, de- 
fendants have adopted additional rules and 
regulations (see complainants’ pretrial ex- 
hibit B) and have passed resolutions which 
are not contained in the statute nor in its 
additional rules and regulations as adopted. 
(See complainants’ pretrial exhibit B.) 

Coming within the purview of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act (5 U.S. C. A. 1001 et 
seq.), as aforesaid, the Commission is charged 
with compliance of this statute which pro- 
vides certain rules and regulations for the 
conduct of a hearing (5 US.C.A. 1004 and 
1006). 

Complainants challenge the validity of the 
hearing sought to be enjoined herein, be- 
cause of the rank invalidity of the addi- 
tional rules, regulations, and resolutions 
under which the hearing is threatened to be 
held which were formulated by defendants 
themselves without lawful authority. 


It is also interesting to note, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the State of Louisiana raised 
the issue that the purported action, 
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within the boundaries of the State of 
Louisiana, on the part of the Civil 
Rights Commission was tainted with the 
„vice of vagueness.’ The proposed 
hearing was, to use the terminology ap- 
plied by the State in its brief, so sweep- 
ing, uncertain, general, and generic, that 
it could not in any manner, inform com- 
plainants with the degree of explicitness 
and clarity which is required by law.” 

Mark these words well, Mr. Presi- 
dent—“explicit” and “clear.” Do they 
sound familiar? They should, for Sen- 
ators may have read them, or their 
equivalents, before, in the case of Wat- 
kins y. United States (354 U.S. 178), in 
which no other than that great guardian 
of minority rights, the present Chief 
Justice of the United States, held: 

It is obvious that a person compelled to 
make this choice (to testify or not), is en- 
titled to have knowledge of the subject to 
which interrogation is deemed pertinent. 


That is Chief Justice Warren speak- 
ing. 

nat knowledge must be available with 
the same degree of explicitness and clarity 
that the due process clause requires in the 
expression of a criminal offense, 


That also is language by none other 
than Chief Justice Warren, of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

I remind Senators that the expedition 
of the Civil Rights Commission into 
Louisiana was an investigation which 
would have involved the use of compul- 
sory process. If, in the Watkins case, 
the use of compulsory process without a 
fair opportunity to witnesses to know 
about that which they would be required 
to testify upon, infected the proceeding 
with the “vice of vagueness,” then, by all 
means, the proceeding of the Civil Rights 
Commission was subject to that same 
vice. 

Another right, Mr. President, that the 
Commission desired to trample underfoot 
was the right of confrontation—the right 
of those accused to cross-examine their 
accusers. In this connection, the rules 
of the Civil Rights Commission pre- 
cluded any interrogation of witnesses by 
other than members of the Commission 
or by staff personnel. The State of Lou- 
isiana, and rightly so, declared that this 
denial was unreasonable, arbitrary, and 
capricious, and, in support of that con- 
tention, cited the case of Jones v. Secu- 
rities Commission (298 U.S. 1), in which 
the U.S. Supreme Court declared: 

A general, roving, offensive, inquisitorial, 
compulsory investigation, conducted by a 
commission without any allegations, upon no 
fixed principles, and governed by no rules of 
law, or of evidence, and no restrictions except 
its own will, or caprice, is unknown to our 
constitution and laws— 


That is not my language, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is language from this Nation's 
Supreme Court. 


and such an inquisition would be destruc- 
tive of the rights of the citizen, and an in- 
tolerable tyranny. Let the power once be 
established, and there is no knowing where 
the practice under it would end. 

The fear that some malefactor may go un- 
whipped of justice weighs as nothing against 
this just and strong condemnation of a prac- 
tice so odious, i 

The philosophy that constitutional limita- 
tions and legal restraints upon official action 
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may be brushed aside upon the plea that 
good, perchance, may follow, finds no coun- 
tenance in the American system of govern- 
ment. An investigation not based upon 
specified grounds is quite as objectionable 
as a search warrant not based upon specific 
statements of fact. 

Such an investigation, or such a search, 
is unlawful in its inception and cannot be 
made lawful by what it may bring, or by 
what it actually succeeds in bringing to 
light. 


In the case of Peters v. Hobby (349 
U.S. 351), in a concurring opinion, Mr. 
Justice Douglas declared: 


It, therefore, becomes necessary for me to 
reach the constitutional issue. 

Dr. Peters was condemned by faceless in- 
formers, some of whom were not known 
even to the Board that condemned him. 
Some of these informers were not even under 
oath. None of them had to submit to cross- 
examination. None had to face Dr. Peters. 
So far as we or the Board know, they may 
be psychopaths or venal people, like Titus 
Oates, who revel in being informers. They 
may bear old grudges. Under cross-examin- 
ation their stories might disappear like bub- 
bles. Their whispered confidences might 
turn out to be yarns conceived by twisted 
minds or by people who, though sincere, 
have poor faculties of observation and 
memory. 


May I remind you, Mr. President, that 
I am quoting from Justice Douglas? 


Confrontation and cross-examination un- 
der oath are essential, if the American ideal 
of due process is to remain a vital force in 
our public life. We deal here with the 
reputation of men and their right to work— 
things more precious than property itself. 
We have here a system where government 
with all its power and authority condemns 
a man to a suspect class and the outer dark- 
ness, without the rudiments of a fair trial. 
The practice of using faceless informers has 
apparently spread through a vast domain. 
It is used not only to get rid of employees 
in the Government, but also employees who 
work for private firms having contracts with 
the Government. 

An administrative agency—the creature 
of Congress—certainly cannot exercise 
powers that Congress itself is barred from 
asserting. See the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Black in Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee v. McGrath (341 U.S. 123, 144-146, 71 
S. Ct. 624, 634-635, 95 L. Ed. 817). 

Those who see the force of this position 
counter by saying that the Government's 
sources of information must be protected, 
if the campaign against subversives is to 
be successful. The answer is plain. If the 
sources of information need protection, they 
should be kept secret. But once they are 
used to destroy a man's reputation and de- 
prive him of his “liberty,” they must be put 
to the test of due process of law. The use 
of faceless informers is wholly at war with 
that concept. When we relax our standards 
to accommodate the faceless informer, we 
violate our basic constitutional guarantees 
and ape the tactics of those whom we 
despise. 


Acting upon these contentions, Judge 
Ben Dawkins, Jr., in an opinion rendered 
on July 12, 1959, upheld the contentions 
of the State of Louisiana and found that 
if the Civil Rights Commission were per- 
mitted to hold its proposed hearing in 
Louisiana, a number of constitutional, as 
well as statutory, safeguards would be 
violated, and pursuant to that finding, 
issued a temporary restraining order, 
the granting of which prompted the 
Civil Rights Commission's diatribe 
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against the State of Louisiana in its re- 
pors to the President dated September 9, 

Mr. President, I could read the entire 
opinion of Judge Dawkins. However I 
do not want to unduly consume the time 
of the Senate today. But, I do believe 
that Senators ought to take the time to 
read the complete opinion. 

J invite Senators to read this decision. 
It is very illuminating, because it cites 
basic laws through which our country 
grew great, laws which protect the indi- 
vidual. . 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the opinion of Judge Dawkins 
be printed in the Record at this point, 
and I would like to ask my good friend, 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], who is not present in the Cham- 
ber at the moment, to read the decision, 
in the light of the speech he made a few 
days ago. 

There being no objection, the decision 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXHIBIT A 
RULING ON APPLICATIONS FOR TEMPORARY 
RESTRAINING ORDERS 

We are called upon here to pass tentatively 
upon one of the burning issues of our time— 
the propriety and validity of the rules and 
proceedings of the Civil Rights Commission, 
as established by Congress in September, 
1957. 

That Commission now proposes to hold a 
hearing, in the Federal Court room at Shreve- 
port, La., on July 13, 1959, to investigate pur- 
ported violations of the civil voting rights 
of some 67 persons, who are said to have filed 
sworn complaints with the Commission. 
Pursuant to, and in implimentation of, its 
plans, the Commission has caused subpenas, 
and subpenas duces tecum, to be served upon 
the plaintiffs in these suits, commanding 
them to be present and give testimony at the 
hearing, and requiring the 16 registrars of 
voters, who are plaintiffs* in civil action No. 
7479, to bring with them, for inspection and 
copying by the Commission, a large number 
of records from their offices. 

These suits, brought against the members 
of the Commission, and the Commission it- 
self, were filed on July 10, 1959, and are ad- 
dressed to the equitable powers of this court. 
They seek to stay the effectiveness of the 
Commission’s subpenas and subpenas duces 
tecum, and to restrain and enjoin the con- 
duct of the proposed hearing itself,“ which, 
plaintiffs aver, under the rules of procedure 
adopted by the Commission, would violate 
their fundamental constitutional rights and 
cause then immediate and irreparable dam- 
age. Moreover, praying that a three-judge 
court,“ be convened for that purpose, the 
Registrar-plaintiffs ask that the act creating 
the Commission be declared“ violative of the 


1 Public Law 85-315 (71 Stat. 634, 42 
U.S. C. A. sec. 1975a—e) . 

These plaintiffs are the duly appointed 
and constituted registrars of voters in the 
Louisiana parishes (counties) of Morehouse, 
Ouachita, Webster, Bossier, Claiborne, Bien- 
ville, De Soto, East Carroll, Madison, Jack- 
son, Red River, Caldwell, Caddo, East 
Feliciana, West Feliciana, and Washington, 
all but the last three of which are located 
in the northern part of the State. 

3 Also alleging jurisdiction in this court 
based upon Federal questions (28 U.S.C.A. 
sec. 1331, and Diverse Citizenship, 28 
U.S. C. A. sec. 1332). 

*Pursuant to 28 U.S. C. A. sec. 283). 

28 U.S. C. A. secs. 2282, 2284. 

Under the declaratory judgment statute 
(28 US. C. A., sec. 2201, et seq.). 
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Federal Constitution, and thus unenforce- 
able. 

Detailing their complaints, supported by 
sworn affidavits and exhibits attached, (and 
here briefly paraphrased), the registrar- 
plaintiffs, in civil action No. 7479, allege 
that between June 29, 1959, and July 6, 1959, 
each of them were served with subpenas 
and subpenas duces tecum, issued by the 
Chairman of the Commission, 
them to appear and testify before the Com- 
mission on July 13, 1959, and to bring their 
records with them; that they have not beer 
informed of the nature of the complaint or 
complaints against them, nor have they 
been assured that they will be confronted 


torney general of Louisiana, verbally and in 
writing, that it would not, under any cir- 
cumstances, furnish plaintiffs with, or per- 
mit them to examine the written complaints 
filed against them, nor would it divulge the 
name or names of the secret complainants, 
all of which is arbitrary and unreasonable, 
and in violation of plaintiffs’ fundamental 


rights. 

They further aver that they, at all times, 
have complied with the laws of the State of 
Louisiana, but that the subpenas served 
upon them would require them to violate 
such laws,“ in that the registrars’ records 
legally may mot be removed from their 
Offices, except “upon an order of a compe- 
tent court,” criminal penalties being pro- 
vided for violations of these statutes;® and 
that the Commission is not a “competent 
court.” Hence, they say, to comply with 
the subpenas, they would be violating the 
State laws, and subjecting themselves to the 
penalties thus provided. 

These plaintiffs further allege that, at- 
tached to the subpenas served upon them, 
was a mimeographed document entitled 
“Rules of Procedure for Hearings of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights” in which appears 
the following: 

“(ł) Interrogation of witnesses shall be 
conducted only by members of the Commis- 
sion or by authorized staff personnel”; and 
that thereby plaintiffs are deprived of their 
constitutional right to cross-examine wit- 


The writings are attached to the com- 
plaint, 
L. S. AR. S. 18: 169: “Control and custody 


records, 

books and paraphernalia used for the con- 
duct of the registrar’s office, shall at all 
times be kept under the control of and in 
the custody of the registrar at his principal 
office. They shall not be removed therefrom 
for any purpose except upon an order of a 


are necessary for the registration of voters, 
which registration is permitted at places 
other than at the central office.” 

LS. A.-R. S. 18: 251: “Custody of records. 
Except as otherwise provided in this title, 
the registers, records, files, books, and para- 
phernalia used for the conduct of the 
trar’s office shall at all times be kept under 
the control and in the custody of the 
trar at his principal office and shall 
moved therefrom only on order of a com- 

t court. Added Acts 1952, No. 415, § 2." 

*LS.A-RS. 18: 221: “Violations generally; 

successive offenses. No person shall violate 
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ner im (1) attempting to force plaintiffs to 
testify at the proposed hearing without first 
advising them of the nature of the com- 
plaint or complaints existing; (2) without 
allowing plaintiffs to be confronted by the 
complaining witnesses; (3) not allowing 
plaintiffs to have counsel empowered to fully 
represent their interests in such hearing; (4) 
not allowing cross-examination of the com- 
plaining witnesses; and (5) causing irrepara- 
ble damage to plaintiffs by requiring them 
to violate the laws of Louisiana, which would 
subject them to serious criminal penalties. 
In their brief, they also urge, as a direct in- 
cident of the hearing itself, with unnamed 
and unknown witnesses testifying against 
them, not subject to cross-examination by 
plaintiffs’ counsel, that they will be wrong- 
fully accused of violations of both Federal 
and State™ laws, without adequate oppor- 
tunity to disprove such aceusations, and 
thus be held up, by the Commission’s ac- 
tions, to public opprobrium, and scorn, all 
to their irreparable injury and damage. 

They further contend that the Commis- 
sion, being an agency of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, is sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act," and, as such, is required to 
state explicitly the charges against plain- 
tiffs, to permit them to be confronted with 
the witnesses against them, and to allow 
their counsel fully to cross-examine such 
witnesses. Accordingly, these plaintiffs seek 
the relief hereinabove outlined. 

In general, the plaintiffs in civil action 
No. 7480, who are individual citizens of 
Louisiana, make the same allegations and 
contentions as those in No. 7479, except that 


*18 U.S. C. A., sec. 242: “Deprivation of 
rights under color of law. Whoever, under 
color of any law, statute, ordinance, regula- 
tion, or custom, willfully subjects any inhab- 
itant of any State, Territory, or district to 
the deprivation of any rights, privileges, or 
immunities secured or protected by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States, or to 
different punishments, pains, or penalties, 
om account of such inhabitant being an 
alien, or by reason of his color, or race, than 
are prescribed for the punishment of cit- 
izens, shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than 1 year, or 
both.” 

42 US.C.A., sec. 1983: “Civil action for 
deprivation of rights. Every person who, un- 
der color of any statute, ordinance, regu- 
lation, custom, or usage, of any State or 
Territory, subjects, or causes to be subjected, 
any citizen of the United States or other 
person within the on thereof to the 
deprivation of any rights, privileges, or im- 
munities secured by the Constitution and 
laws, shall be liable to the party injured in 
an action at law, suit in equity, or other 
proper proceeding for redress. (R.S. sec. 
1979.) 

u LSA-R.S. 14: 134: “Malfeasance in office. 
Malfeasance in office is committed when any 
public officer or public employee shall: 

“(1) Intentionally refuse or fal to per- 
form any duty lawfully required of him, as 
such officer or employee; or 

“(2) Intentionally perform any such duty 
in an unlawful manner; or 

“(3) Knowingly permit any other public 
officer or public employee, under his author- 

intention 


to perform any such duty in an unlawful 
manner. 

“Whoever commits the erime of malfea- 
sance in office shall be fined not more than 
$500, or imprisoned for not more than 6 
months, or both.“ 

And see LSA-R. . 18: 221, fn. 9. 

* 5 US. CA., secs. 1001, et seq. 
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they have not been called upon to produce 
any official records. They do not challenge 
the constitutionality of the act creating 
the Commission, but otherwise their prayer 
for relief is substantially similar to that in 
No. 7479. 

Several days prior to July 10, 1959, we 
were advised by plaintiffs’ counsel that they 
would file these suits om the date indicated. 
While, as a general rule, applications for 
temporary restraining orders are considered 
ex parte, solely on the face of the verified 
complaint and any attached documents, be- 
cause of the national importance of the 
matters involved, we immediately notified 
counsel for the Commission, and its Vice 
Chairman, Hon. Robert G. Storey (a per- 
sonal friend of the court’s, of long stand- 
ing) of our information, and invited them 
to be present for a hearing on the applica- 
tions, The suits were filed at 1:30 p.m. on 
July 10, and at 2 pm., in open court, these 
gentlemen, and counsel for plaintiffs, being 
present, we convened court, but immediately 
recessed in order to give the Commission’s 
representatives opportunity to study the 
complaints and briefs filed by plaintiffs. At 
3:30 p.m., we reconvened and heard oral 
arguments, from both sides, until 5:20 p.m., 
at which time the matter of the restraining 
orders was submitted for decision on the oral 
arguments and briefs filed by the proponents 
and opponents of the applications. We have 
considered the able arguments, studied the 
respective briefs and authorities cited, and 
now proceed to our ruling. Necessarily, be- 
cause of the time element, we have been com- 
pelled, under great pressure, to consider the 
questions rather hastily; and we reserve 
the right to alter our views, if necessary, 
after more mature deliberation. 

The court has jurisdiction (28 U.S. C. A. 
secs. 1331, 1332, 2201, 2282, 2284 Jones v. 
Securities Commission, 298 U.S. 1, 56 S. Ct. 
654, 80 L. Ed. 1015). 

We are not strongly impressed with the 
registrar-plaintiffs’ contention that the sub- 
penas duces tecum, if complied with, would 
subject them to criminal penalties under 
Louisiana law. Literally, of course, if they 
directly complied without more, they are 
correct in their understanding of the State 
law. Practically, however, another and dif- 
ferent aspect ts presented, for under the 
Civil Rights Commission Act they can refuse 
to produce the records, without penalties 
of any kind, and the only recourse the Com- 
mission would have would be to request the 
Attorney General of the United States to 
apply to this Court, under 42 US.C.A. sec. 
1975d(g) u for an order requiring their pro- 
duction. Plaintiffs then would be protected 
against State prosecution by the very terms 
of LSA-R. S. 18: 236," as well as by LSA-R.S. 


“Aid of courts in enforcing subpenas, 
(g) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey 
a subpena, any district court of the United 
States or the U.S. court of any Territory or 
possession, or the district court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, within 
the jurisdiction of which the inquiry is 
carried on or within the jurisdiction of which 
said person guilty of contumacy or refusal 
to obey is found or resides or transacts busi- 
ness, upon application by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States shall have juris- 
diction to issue to such person an order re- 
quiring such person to appear before the 
Commission or a subcommittee thereof, 
there to produce evidence if so ordered, or 
there to give testimony touching the mat- 
ter under investigation; and any failure to 
obey such order of the court may be pun- 
ished by said court as a contempt thereof 
(Public Law 85-315, pt. I, sec. 105, Sept. 9, 
1957, 71 Stat. 636) .” 

4 “Sec. 236. Alteration, defacing, destruc- 
tion or removal of records; penalty. No reg- 
istrar, deputy, clerk, or employee of any reg- 
istrar, or any person having, or having been 
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18 (see footnote 8), for this court clearly is a 
“competent court,” within the meaning of 
these statutes. 

Likewise, plaintiffs would suffer no im- 
mediate Federal penalties under the act for 
refusal either to appear or to testify, but 
would be subject to an enforcement order 
from this court, which would see to it that 
their constitutional rights against self- 
incrimination are adequately protected. 
Moreover, under the act, since their counsel 
are entitled to be present, they could be 
advised, at each step of the proceedings, 
whether to claim the protection of the fifth 
amendment, even though, in this day, the 
general public has come to consider such 
a claim as tantamount to a plea of guilty, 
particularly in response to “loaded” ques- 
tions. 

We are strongly of the opinion, however, 
that plaintiffs’ remaining grounds for im- 
mediate relief are well taken: 

First, it appears rather clear, at this junc- 
ture, that the Civil Rights Commission is an 
agency of the executive branch of the United 
States, within the meaning of that term as 
defined at 5 U.S. C. A., section 1001(a).5 See 
also 42 U.S. C. A., section 1975 (a)“ It per- 
forms quasi-judicial functions in its hear- 
ings, its fact findings, its studies of “legal de- 
velopments constituting a denial of equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion,” and its appraisal of “the laws and 
policies of the Federal Government” in the 
same respect" It adjudicates by its rulings 


given access to, or right of inspection, copy- 
ing or photographing of any book, card, rec- 
ord, or other document pertaining to the 
registration of voters, shall illegally or im- 
properly alter, add to, deface, destroy, or 
remove same from the custody of the regis- 
trar. 

“Whoever violates this section shall be 
fined not less than $100 nor more than $500, 
and imprisoned for not less than 60 days 
nor more than 2 years. However, nothing in 
this section prevents a competent court from 
requiring, by proper order, the production 
by the registrar in court, in any proceeding 
pending therein, of any document, book, 
card, or record necessary and material, in 
the opinion of the court, to the determina- 
tion of the proceeding; such documents do 
not become permanent records of the court, 
but shall be returned to the custody of 
the registrar immediately after inspection 
by the court. The court may require a 

c copy thereof to be placed in the 
(added acts 1925, No. 415, sec. 2).“ 

(a) 4 means each authority 
(Whether or not within or subject to review 
by another agency) of the Government of 
the United States, other than Congress, the 
courts, or the governments of the posses- 
sions, territories, or the District of Colum- 
bia. Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued to repeal delegations of authority as 
provided by law. Except as to the require- 
ments of section 1002 of this title, there 
shall be excluded from the operation of this 
chapter (1) agencies composed of represent- 
atives of the parties or of representatives of 
organizations of the parties to the disputes 
determined by them, (2) courts martial and 
military commissions, (3) military or naval 
authority exercised in the field in time of 
war or in occupied territory, or (4) func- 
tions which by law expire on the termina- 
tion of present hostilities, within any fixed 
period thereafter, or before July 1, 1947.“ 

1 “Sec. 1975. Commission on Civil Rights— 
Establishment. (a) There is created in the 
executive branch of the Government a Com- 
mission on Civil Rights (hereinafter called 
the ‘Commission’) .” 

u 42 U.S. C. A. sec. 1975c: “Duties; reports; 
termination. (a) The Commission shall— 

“(1) Investigate allegations in writing 
under oath or affirmation that certain citi- 
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upon the admissibility of evidence at its 
hearings and by its determination of what 
is or is not the truth in matters before it. 
Thus we think that the Commission is sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 4 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act,“ which re- 
quires, among other things that persons af- 
fected by agency action “* * * shall be 
timely informed of the matters of fact and 
law asserted.” 

Here that would encompass the nature of 
the charges filed against plaintiffs, as well 
as the matters of fact and law wherein the 
complainants’ voting rights allegedly have 
been violated. The Commission also is sub- 
ject to section 6 which would require it to 
grant plaintiffs the right “to conduct such 
cross-examination as may be required for 
a full and true disclosure of the facts.“ ®» 
This, by its rules, the Commission refuses 
to do, and in so doing, regardless of its well 
intentioned motives, it violates the terms 
of that act. Plaintiffs are entitled, therefore, 
to protection against these rules, which 
would deprive them of their plain rights un- 
der the act. 

Second, while the statute creating the 
Commission inferentially permits it to adopt 
reasonable rules (42 U.S. C. A. sec. 1975(b)), 
there is no provision whatsoever in the law 
to the effect that such rules may include 
those here complained of, which plainly 
violate plaintiffs’ basic rights to know in ad- 
vance with what they are charged, to be 
confronted by the witnesses against them,” 
and to cross-examine their accusers. We 
cannot believe that Congress intended to 
deny these fundamental rights to anyone, 
and because of such belief it is our opinion 
that these rules of the Commission are ultra 


zens of the United States are being deprived 
of their right to vote and have that vote 
counted by reason of their color, race, re- 
ligion, or national origin; which writing, 
under oath or affirmation, shall set forth the 
facts upon which such belief or beliefs are 


“(2) Study and collect information con- 
cerning legal developments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution; and 

“(3) Appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion. 

“(b) The Commission shall submit in- 
terim reports to the President and to the 
Congress at such times as either the Com- 
mission or the President shall deem desir- 
able, and shall submit to the President and 
to the Congress a final and comprehensive 
report of its activities, findings, and recom- 
mendations not later than 2 years from Sep- 
tember 9, 1957.” 

5 U.S. C. A. sec. 1004: “Adjudications. 
(a) Persons entitled to notice of an agency 
hearing shall be timely informed of (1) the 
time, place, and nature thereof; (2) the 
legal authority and jurisdiction under which 
the hearing is to be held; and (3) the 
matters of fact and law asserted.” 

10 5 U.S. C. A. sec. 1006: “Hearings, presiding 
officers; powers and duties; burden of proof; 
evidence; record as basis for decision. (c) 
Every party shall have the right to present 
his case or defense by oral or documentary 
evidence, to submit rebuttal evidence, and to 
conduct such cross-examination as may be 
required for a full and true disclosure of 
the facts.” 

* 42 U.S. C. A. sec. 1975a(g) inferentially 
authorizes the Commission to sit in execu- 
tive or closed session. Apparently pursuant 
to this, the Commission’s rules 2(c) and (g) 
were adopted. They do not guarantee, or 
apparently even permit, the person accused 
at such an executive session to be present 
— confront the witness or witnesses against 
them. 
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vires and unenforceable. Therefore, plain- 
tiffs are entitled to immediate relief against 
them. 

Third, entirely aside from the statutory 
questions just discussed, the courts of the 
United States, and their Anglo-Saxon pred- 
ecessors, always have seen to it that, in 
hearings or trials of all kinds, persons ac- 
cused of violating laws must be adequately 
advised of the charges against them, con- 
fronted by their accusers, and permitted to 
search for the truth through thorough cross- 
examination. In Jones v. Securities Com- 
mission (298 U.S. 1, 27, 57 S. Ct. 654, 80 
L. Ed. 1015), the Supreme Court said: 

“A general, roving, offensive, inquisitorial, 
compulsory investigation, conducted by a 
commission without any allegations, upon no 
fixed principles, and governed by no rules 
of law, or of evidence, and no restrictions 
except its own will, or caprice, is unknown 
to our Constitution and laws; and such an 
inquisition would be destructive of the 
rights of the citizen, and an intolerable tyr- 
anny. Let the power once be established, 
and there is no knowing where the practice 
under it would end. 

“The fear that some malefactor may go 
unwhipped of justice weighs as nothing 
against this Just and strong condemnation 
of a practice so odious. 

“The philosophy that constitutional limi- 
tations and legal restraints upon official action 
may be brushed aside upon the plea that 
good, perchance, may follow, finds no coun- 
tenance in the American system of govern- 
ment. An investigation not based upon spec- 
ified grounds is quite as objectionable as a 
search warrant not based upon specific state- 
ments of fact. Such an investigation, or such 
a search, is unlawful in its inception, and 
cannot be made lawful by what it may bring, 
or by what it actually succeeds in bringing to 
light.” 

In Morgan, et al. v. United States, et al. 
(304 U.S. 1, 14, 20, 25, 56 S. Ct. 773, 82 L. Ed. 
1129), involving an administrative hearing, 
the court said: 

“The first question goes to the very foun- 
dation of the action of administrative agen- 
cies entrusted by the Congress with broad 
control over activities which in their detail 
cannot be dealt with directly by the legisla- 
ture. The vast expansion of this field of ad- 
ministrative regulation in response to the 
pressure of social needs is made possible 
under our system by adherence to the basic 
principles that the legislature shall appropri- 
ately determine the standards of administra- 
tive action and that in administrative pro- 
ceedings of a quasi-judicial character the 
liberty and property of the citizen shall be 
protected by the rudimentary requirements 
of fairplay. These demand ‘a fair and open 
hearing, —essential alike to the legal validity 
of the administrative regulation and to the 
maintenance of public confidence in the 
value and soundness of this important gov- 
ernmental process. Such a hearing has been 
described as an ‘inexorable safeguard.’ 

“The answer that the proceeding before 
the Secretary was not of an adversary char- 
acter, as it was not upon complaint but was 
initiated as a general inquiry, is futile. It 
has regard to the mere form of the proceed- 
ing and ignores realities. 

“Those who are brought into contest with 
the Government in a quasi-judicial pro- 
ceeding aimed at the control of their ac- 
tivities are entitled to be fairly advised of 
what the Government proposes and to be 
heard upon its proposals before it issues its 
final command.” 

In the most recent decision on this subject, 
handed down by the Supreme, Court on 
June 29, 1959, Greene v. McElroy (No. 180, 
October 1958 Term —— US. ——, S. Ct. 
—, L. Ed. ——, 29 L.W. 4528, 4534, 4538, 
and speaking through Chief Justice Warren, 
the following language is found: 
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“Certain principles have remained rela- 
tively immutable in our jurisprudence. 
One of these is that where governmental 
action seriously injures an individual, and 
the reasonableness of the action depends on 
factfindings, the evidence used to prove the 
Government's case must be disclosed to the 
individual so that he has an opportunity to 
show that it is untrue. While this is im- 
portant in the case of documentary evidence, 
it is even more important where the evi- 
dence consists of the testimony of indi- 
viduals whose memory might be faulty or 
who, in fact, might be perjurers or persons 
motivated by malice, vindictiveness, intol- 
erance, prejudice, or jealousy. We have 
formalized these protections in the require- 
ments of confrontation and cross-examina- 
tion, They have ancient roots. They find 
expression in the sixth amendment which 
provides that in all criminal cases the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right ‘to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him.’ This Court 
has been zealous to protect these rights 
from erosion, It has spoken out not only 
in criminal cases, e.g., Mattox v. United 
States (156 U.S. 237, 242-244); Kirby v. 
United States (174 U.S. 47); Metes v. United 
States (78 U.S. 458, 474); In re Oliver (333 
US. 257, 273), but also in all types of cases 
where administrative and regulatory action 
were under scrutiny; e.g., Southern R. Co, 
v. Virginia (290 U.S. 190); Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. v. Commission (301 U.S, 292); 
Morgan v. United States (304 U.S. 1, 19); 
Carter v. Kubler (320 U.S. 243); Reilly v. 
Pinkus (338 U.S, 269). Nor, as it has been 
pointed out, has Congress ignored these 
fundamental requirements in enacting regu- 
latory legislation (Joint Anti-fascist Com- 
mittee v. McGrath, 341 U.S. 168-169 (con- 
curring opinion) ). 

“Professor Wigmore, commenting on the 
importance of cross-examination, states in 
his treatise, 5 Wigmore on Evidence (3d Ed. 
1940) sec. 1367: 

For two centuries past, the policy of 
the Anglo-American system of Evidence has 
been to regard the necessity of testing by 
cross-examination as a vital feature of the 
law. The belief that no safeguard for test- 
ing the value of human statements is com- 
parable to that furnished by cross-examina- 
tion, and the conviction that no statement 
(unless by special exception) should be 
used as testimony until it has been probed 
and sublimated by that test, has found in- 
creasing strength in lengthening experience.’ 

“Where administrative action has raised 
serious constitutional problems, the court 
has assumed that Congress or the President 
intended to afford those affected by the ac- 
tion the traditional safeguards of due proc- 
ess. See e.g., The Japanese Immigrant case 
(189 U.S. 86, 101); Dismuke v. United States 
(297 U.S. 167, 172); Ex parte Endo (323 US. 
283, 229-300); American Power Co. v. Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission (329 U.S. 90, 
107-108); Hannegan v. Esquire (327 U.S. 146, 
156); Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath (339 U.S, 
83, 49); Cj. Anniston Manufacturing Co. v. 
Davis (301 U.S. 337); United States v. Rumely 
(345 U.S. 41). These cases reflect the court’s 
concern that traditional forms of fair pro- 
cedure not be restricted by implication and 
without the most explicit action by the Na- 
tion’s lawmakers, even in areas where it is 
possible that the Constitution presents no 
inhibition.” 

These authorities, therefore, clearly estab- 
lish additional reasons why plaintiffs should 
be granted immediate relief. 

Fourth, there is every reason to believe, 
considering that the Commission has an- 
nounced its receipt of complaints from some 
67 persons, that those persons will testify 
-that plaintiffs have violated either the State 
or Federal laws, or both. Plaintiffs thus will 
be condemned out of the mouths of these 
witnesses, and plaintiffs’ testimony alone, 
without having the right to cross-examine 
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and thereby to test the truth of such asser- 
tions, may not be adequate to meet or over- 
come the charges, thus permitting plaintiffs 
to be stigmatized and held up, before the 
eyes of the Nation to opprobrium and scorn. 
Moreover, not knowing in advance the exact 
nature of the charges to be made against 
them, some of the plaintiffs, whose official 
domiciles are at varying distances up to 250 
miles from Shreveport, may not be able 
physically to obtain the presence of witnesses 
of their own, who might negative or dis- 
prove the claims of the complaining wit- 
nesses, especially since the Commission has 
announced that its hearing will last only one 
day. 

These are further solid reasons, showing 
possible or probable irreparable injury to 
plaintiffs, which justify their being granted 
immediate relief. 

Fifth, and finally, plaintiffs raise very seri- 
ous questions regarding the validity—the 
constitutionality—of the very act which cre- 
ated the Commission. We do not intimate 
here any opinion as to the constitutionality 
of the statute, for that is a matter to be 
decided by the three-judge court to be con- 
vened by the chief judge of this circuit. 
However, the seriousness of the attack must 
be noted, in considering whether a tempo- 
rary restraining order should be issued, to 
stay the effectiveness of the statute until its 
validity vel non can be determined by the 
three-judge court after hearing on plaintiffs’ 
application for an interlocutory injunction. 
See Ohio Oil Co. v. Conway (279 U.S. 813, 49 
S. Ct. 256; 73 L. Ed. 972), where the Supreme 
Court stated, in a per curiam opinion: 

“The application for an interlocutory in- 
junction was submitted on ex parte affidavits 
which are harmonious in some particulars 
and contradictory in others. The affidavits, 
especially those for the defendant, are open 
to the criticism that on some points mere 
conclusions are given instead of 
facts. But enough appears to make it plain 
that there is a real dispute over material 
questions of fact which cannot be satis- 
factorily resolved upon the present affidavits 
and yet must be resolved before the constitu- 
tional validity of the amendatory statute can 
be determined, 

“es * * . * 


“Where the questions presented by an ap- 
plication for an interlocutory injunction are 
grave, and the injury to the moving party 
will be certain and irreparable if the appli- 
cation be denied and the final decree be in 
his favor, while if the injunction be granted 
the injury to opposing party, even if the final 
decree be in his favor, will be inconsiderable, 
or may be adequately indemnified by a bond, 
the injunction usually will be granted (Love 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. Co., 185 
Fed, 321, 331-332) .” 

In Crockett v. Hortman (101 F. Supp. 111, 
115), at page 115, Judge Wright, of the east- 
ern district of Louisiana, dealing with the 
constitutionality of a State statute, said: 

“Where as here the questions presented 
by an application for a temporary injunc- 
tion are grave, and the injury to the moving 
parties will be certain and irreparable if the 
application be denied and the final decree 
be in their favor, while if the injunction be 
granted the injury to opposing parties, even 
if the final decree be in their favor, will be 
inconsiderable, the injunction should be 
granted (Ohio Oil Co. v. Conway, 279 U.S, 
813, 49 S. Ct. 256, 73 L. Ed. 972). 

“The determination of the grave constitu- 
tional issues presented in this case should 
not be decided without a trial on the merits, 
Polk Co. v. Glover (305 U.S. 5, 59 5. Ct. 15, 
83 L. Ed, 6), and a temporary injunction 
should be issued in order that the status 
quo may be preserved until that time.” 

To the same effect, see also Burton, et al. 
v. Matanuska Valley Lines, Inc. (244 F. 2d 
647). 
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This, then, is another ground upon which 
plaintiffs are entitled to the immediate re- 
lief they seek. 

For these reasons, the applications for 
temporary restraining orders will be granted. 

Thus done and signed, in chambers, at 
=r La., on this the 12th day of July 


U.S. District Judge. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, those 
who advocate the legislation which ap- 
parently will soon confront us have the 
temerity to base the need for this leg- 
islation upon the fact that the Civil 
Rights Commission has recommended it. 
Yet, upon what basis other than bias 
and pure conjecture do the Commis- 
sion’s findings rest? Is this fair play? 
Is this the kind of “claptrap” to which 
the Commission wishes us to bow? 
Have we sunk so far that we are willing, 
yea, anxious, to endorse what purport 
to be “recommendations” by a highly 
biased body, promulgated without any 
kind of hearing at all and founded upon 
the concept that, because the State of 
Louisiana objected to a hearing, because 
a restraining order issued from a prop- 
erly constituted Federal tribunal, a 
“roadblock” was created? I do not be- 
lieve so, Mr. President. I have more 
faith in the Senate than to believe that 
this body is going to insist upon rushing 
pellmell into the enactment of legis- 
lation which rests upon so weak a foun- 
dation. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that all of 
the findings and recommendations of the 
Civil Rights Commission are biased, 
prejudiced, and without any objective 
basis in fact. 

Little, if any, of the Commission’s so- 
called evidence would be admitted by 
any self-respecting court in the land. 
For example, on page 29 of the Commis- 
sion’s report, Harper’s Weekly is quoted, 
apparently as an authoritative work. 
Yet, the footnote to this quotation re- 
veals that it is not Harper’s Weekly 
which is being quoted, but, rather, a 
1943 book entitled “The South in Ameri- 
can History,” which purports to quote 
Harper’s Weekly to the conclusion 
sought to be obtained by the Commis- 
sion. A similar example is found on 
page 30 of the report, where the New 
York Tribune is quoted, but here, again, 
the footnote reveals that the compilers 
of the Commission’s report did not take 
the trouble to verify the quotation se- 
lected, but, instead, relied upon a book 
written by C. Vann Woodward, entitled 
“Origins of the New South.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. President, the full and 
complete Commission report is replete 
with similar examples, examples of the 
Commission making a flat statement of 
fact, with the statement supported only 
by a quotation from some other printed 
work. 

None of their conclusions, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will say, were reached because of 
hearings held all over the country, but 
they were based on citations from Harp- 
er's Weekly and other periodicals. 


* Nothing that we have said, in ruling 
upon these cases, is intended in any way to 
reflect upon the Commission, its members 
or its staff, all of whom, we are sure, are 
honorable gentlemen. 
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Mr. President, a practice of this kind 
might be appropriate in some quarters, 
but I most respectfully submit that it 
has no place in a report to the Congress 
of the United States, by an arm of the 
executive branch of the Government. 
We are entitled to original source ma- 
terial, just as much as a court is en- 
titled to original source material. We 
are entitled to know the qualifications of 
those whom the report quotes as experts. 
Also those factors upon which the Com- 
mission relied in accepting the state- 
ments incorporated in its report. 

I fear, Mr. President, that since the 
Commission fell into the easy habit of 
citing secondary sources as the origin of 
outright statements of fact in that sec- 
tion of the report covering the history 
of suffrage in the Nation, then it may 
well have fallen into the same sloppy 
habits in other sections of its report, too. 
As a matter of fact, I feel sure that if a 
considered effort were made to trace to 
their sources the bulk of the statements 
made about, and charges leveled against, 
the South in this volume, it would be 
found that they are based upon the 
rankest kind of hearsay evidence, on 
conclusions reached by individuals whose 
qualifications would not qualify them to 
appear as experts on the subject at hand. 

The writers of the report did not hesi- 
tate to indulge in ridicule, either. For 
example, in both the full report, and in 
the companion volume entitled “An 
Abridgement of the Report of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights,” a half- 
tone, full-page copy of an affidavit pur- 
porting to have originated in my own 
State of Louisiana is printed in an effort 
to ridicule a deputy registrar of voters of 
Washington Parish, Curtis Thomas, If 
Senators will turn to page 83 of the 
abridged report, they will find that fac- 
simile. On page 82, the following state- 
ment is made, referring to challenges of 
voters: . 

The most common basis for these chal- 
lenges was alleged errors in spelling on the 
application forms. Investigation revealed 
that the challengers themselves misspelled 
words when filling out the challenging affi- 
davits. For a sample in which the voter 
seems to be charged with an “error in spill- 
ing” with names of voter and challengers 
maked out, see next page. 


Now, the Lord only knows how many 
such forms the Commission’s eager- 
beaver staff had to comb through be- 
fore finding one suitable for the allegedly 
horrible example cited in the report, but 
Iam willing to wager there were quite a 
few. Yet, while citing only one such 
form, the Commission’s report neverthe- 
less charges that the challengers them- 
selves misspelled words.” If the one 
form cited was found to be sufficient 
basis for a shotgun blast such as that 
discharged by the Commission in its re- 
port, then I am forced to conclude that 
insofar as other such charges may be 
concerned, the supporting evidence is 
bound to be similarly minute. 

In addition, it is interesting to note 
that the Commission is not willing to ac- 
cord the deputy registrar of voters of 
Washington Parish, La., the benefit of 
the doubt. It does not take into consid- 
eration that perhaps the misspelling 
referred to is the result of an honest mis- 
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take, an error in writing, instead of being 
an indication of the deputy registrar’s in- 
ability to spell. The lack of such con- 
sideration becomes particularly graphic 
when it is noted that in the very next line 
of the Commission’s sarcastic comment 
upon the deputy registrar’s spelling abil- 
ity, the word “masked” is spelled 
“m-a-k-e-d.” Applying the same logic 
to the Commission, as the Commission 
seeks to apply to the deputy registrar of 
voters of Washington Parish, La., I am 
led to the inescapable conclusion that 
the president of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, the president of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, the dean of the Southern Meth- 
odist University Law School, a former 
Governor of the State of Florida, a for- 
mer Governor of the State of Virginia, a 
former attorney general of the State of 
New Hampshire, and a host of other 
Commission employees are unable to spell 
the word “masked,” 

In addition to containing flat state- 
ments of fact with little or no objective, 
firsthand information recited to support 
such statements, in addition to using iso- 
lated instances in order to ridicule State 
officials in the performance of their of- 
ficial duties, the Commission’s report 
positively exudes an atmosphere of bias. 

For example, on page 76 of the 
abridged report begins a chapter headed 
“Louisiana Roadblock.” I have already 
referred to this appellation, but let me 
say again that the gist of this chapter is 
that neither the attorney general of the 
State of Louisiana, nor a Federal district 
court judge for the western district of 
Louisiana, would permit the Civil Rights 
Commission to run roughshod over the 
legal prerogatives of State officials, and 
the basic rights of private individuals. 
The Commission is apparently partic- 
ularly perturbed because Judge Dawkins 
ruled that the Commission’s activities 
were subject not only to the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, but to the basic rules 
of fair play. 

The report discusses Judge Dawkins’ 
ruling, and then, in an effort to render 
the coup de grace, it turns from the law- 
books, from the Constitution, from the 
rules of fairplay, to that great source of 
unbiased comment on racial matters, to 
that fount of judicial, political, legisla- 
tive, and other kinds of knowledge, the 
Washington Post. Can you conceive of 
the audacity of this Commission, Mr. 
President? It seeks to refute the ruling 
of a Federal judge by quoting from a 
Washington Post editorial. It is abso- 
lutely ridiculous. Needless to say, of 
course, the Washington Post and Judge 
Dawkins are in disagreement. Judge 
Dawkins held that the Civil Rights Com- 
mission was bound to observe the stand- 
ards of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. The Washington Post, speaking 
through one of those anonymous indi- 
viduals who periodically don judicial 
robes and render their own opinions of 
the law, or perhaps what they believe the 
law ought to be, has held, however, that— 

The Administrative Procedure Act was in- 
tended to apply to agencies which make rules 
or adjudicate cases. The Civil Rights Com- 
mission does neither, of course. 


Mr. President, after reading this re- 
port, I wonder if the Commission is not 
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beginning to believe that we may not 
need Federal courts at all. I would not 
be surprised to find the Commission 
recommending that the Federal court 
system be abolished, and the task of 
adjudication be turned over to the Wash- 
ington Post. Evidently the Commission 
believes that the Post editorial page is 
equivalent in authority to the voice of a 
Federal judge. That was the Commis- 
sion’s authority. 

Am I charging that the Commission is 
biased? I most certainly am, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I think that charge is based 
upon sound logic. 

Senators might be interested to know 
that on page 11 of the complete Com- 
mission report are outlined some of the 
qualifications of those who hold respon- 
sible staff positions on that Commission. 
There we find that— 

George M. Johnson resigned as dean of the 
Howard University Law School to join the 
staff as director of planning and research. 


This statement, Mr. President, lets the 
cat out of the bag. It is one clue as to 
why the Commission’s report could be 
nothing but biased, slanted, and anti- 
South. 

Life magazine in its issue of June 30, 
1955, published an article entitled Chief 
Counsel for Equality.” The subject of 
the article is Thurgood Marshall, chief 
counsel for the NAACP. In the article 
Life magazine proceeds to say some nice 
things about Marshall and his activities 
and how, in a measure, the Commission 
is acting. The article states: 

Marshall had only a small staff and limited 
funds, but every time a crucial case came 
up, he had—and still has—the enormous 
benefit of Howard University’s dry runs. 
These are arduous, all-day rehearsals at the 
law school, where Marshall and his assistants 
try their arguments on a simulated supreme 
court made up of professors. Nine of them 
sit at a long table, and each one tries to act 
as much as possible like a specific Supreme 
Court Justice, sticking the lawyers with tough 
questions that might crop up in the Court 
itself. Law students form the audience and 
are encouraged to ask rough questions too. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator was discuss- 
ing housing. He has mentioned the re- 
port of the Civil Rights Commission, I 
saw in the report something which to 
me is astounding. It was a complaint 
to the effect that some people live in 
secondhand houses. I ask the Senator 
if he drew the same inference I did, that 
those who penned those words are of a 
sociological bent of mind, who believe 
that, for some reason or other, the tax- 
payers of the United States ought to see 
to it that every American shall live in a 
new house, and that no American shall 
live in any house that has been occu- 
pied by anyone previously. 

Does not the Senator think that is a 
very strange kind of statement to be 
made in a report by a Government com- 
mission, when the President of the 
United States lives in a secondhand 
White House, when the Senate legislates 
in a secondhand Chamber, and when the 
House of Representatives legislates in a 
secondhand Chamber? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I agree with the Sen- 


ator. It is an exemplification of the 
prejudice we experience in this field. 
The prejudice and bias of the Commis- 
sion is evident as one reads through the 
report, 

Mr. ERVIN. The world has always 
taken great pride in its ancient build- 
ings. For example, the Pope lives in a 
Vatican which is a secondhand Vatican. 
Westminister Abbey, in which great men 
and women of England are buried, is cer- 
tainly a secondhand building. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, I imagine that 
the truth of the matter is that these peo- 
ple must have something to write about. 
I presume that many of the writers do 
not actually know what they are talking 
about to their own knowledge. They 
simply copied and used evidence—if we 
can call it evidence—from the Washing- 
ton Post, as I pointed out, in support of 
some legal points involved in this matter. 

I did not vote in favor of creation of 
the Civil Rights Commission. However, 
I would think that if the Commission 
had made a study, its conclusions would 
have been reached on studies made by 
itself, and not on reports or books writ- 
ten years ago by people about whom we 
do not know, whether they were biased or 
prejudiced. The Senator is familiar 
with the fact that many writers of 
books about the South have never vis- 
ited the South and do not know the true 
conditions of our section of the country. 

Mr. ERVIN. As a result of that, many 
American people, especially in relation to 
the people of the South, are in the very 
unfortunate position which Josh Billings 
described when he said, “it is better to 
be ignorant than not know what ain’t 
so.” As a result, the people know what 
“ain’t so,” which is a far worse state 
than being ignorant. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I can assure 
the Senate that if the Commission had 
performed its duty and had gone down 
South and had tried to get the facts 
as they are, and had not based its con- 
clusions on articles and books written 
years ago by people, many of whom are 
prejudiced, they might have done a bet- 
ter job. The proposed legislation before 
us is based on recommendations made 
by that Commission. I only hope that 
Senators who vote on these proposals 
will study them through. The great 
trouble is that politics permeates this 
entire issue, and whenever a problem of 
this character gets into politics, the peo- 
ple dealing with the problem seem to lose 
their sense of proportion. 

I am confident that if Senators were 
able to go down South and see condi- 
tions under which our people live now, 
they would not be reflected as they are 
in this report, by any means. 

We have parishes in my State, for in- 
Stance, in which over two-thirds of the 
residents of the parish are colored 
people. 

In many of them, no restrictions upon 
registration and voting are imposed, but 
many Negroes are simply not interested 
in voting. The Lord knows that the 
progress made by the colored people of 
my State has been great in the last 25 
or 30 years. I served in the Legislature 
of Louisiana back in 1924, At that time 
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we did all we could to provide a fair 
amount of education for all citizens in 
Louisiana. We established an equaliza- 
tion fund, so that no matter where a 
child lived, whether it be in a poor or a 
rich parish, he could obtain a good edu- 
cation. That applied to all citizens, 
whites and blacks alike. 

In 1924, Louisiana spent for Negro 
and white education just about the 
amount we now spend for Negroes alone. 
This has taken place in the space of some 
30 years. I think great progress is being 
made. 

What are we interested in, if it is not 
to elevate all classes of people? I think 
the South, if let alone, will do a good job 
in this field. But when agitators come 
in and stir up matters, the tragedy is 
that those who will suffer the most are 
those whom the agitators say they are 
seeking to assist—the Negroes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Iwas very much amused, 

as well as somewhat distressed, by the 
witnesses who came before the commit- 
tee and stated the number of persons of 
voting age in a State, and then the num- 
ber who voted. They drew the inference 
that those who do not vote are denied 
the right to register and to vote. 
One of the witnesses who came before 
the committee spoke concerning North 
Carolina, He inferred that all Negroes 
who did not vote had been denied the 
right to vote. 

I said to him, “I can take the same 
figures and prove by the same process 
of reasoning that North Carolina has 
denied the right to vote to 700,000 or 
800,000 white people of voting age, sim- 
ply because they did not take the trouble 
to vote.” 

The truth is, as the Senator from 
Louisiana knows, that prior to what my 
professor of geology at the University of 
North Carolina, Collier Cobb, called the 
uncivil war, there were two strong po- 
litical parties in the South. As a result 
of Reconstruction and the effort of out- 
side forces to take charge of the South- 
ern States, the people of the South, as a 
matter of self-protection, had to confine 
their activities to one political party. 
In areas where for all practical intents 
and purposes, only one political party 
is running the ticket in a general elec- 
tion, no great effort is made to spend 
money to agitate voters and to get them 
to come out to the polls, because most of 
the candidates, after they have been 
nominated either in a convention or a 
primary, require only one vote to get 
elected. 

So when I hear persons using figures 
for those purposes and drawing such in- 
ferences from them, I cannot help think- 
ing of the old story which is told in my 
county about the Old South mountaineer 
who came into the grocery store where 
he had been buying groceries on credit 
and asked the groceryman the amount 
of his grocery bill. 

The groceryman told the mountaineer 
the amount of his bill. The old moun- 
taineer thought it was more than it 
should have been, so he entered a com- 
plaint. The storekeeper got his books, 
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laid them out on the counter of the store, 
and said, “Here are the figures. Figures 
don’t lie.” 

But the Old South mountaineer said, 
“No, figures don’t lie, but liars sure do 
figure.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, to re- 
vert to the article which appeared in 
Life magazine on June 13, 1955, I quote: 

Marshall had only a small staff and lim- 
ited funds, but every time a crucial case 
came up, he had—and still has—the enor- 
mous benefit of the Howard University’s dry 
runs. These are arduous, all-day rehearsals 
at the law school, where Marshall and his 
assistants try their arguments on a simu- 
lated supreme court made up of professors. 
Nine of them sit at a long table, and each 
one tries to act as much as possible like a 
specific Supreme Court Justice, sticking the 
lawyers with tough questions that might 
crop up in the Court itself. Law students 
form the audience and are encouraged to ask 
rough questions, too. 

The value of such sessions has been proven 
repeatedly. During one dry run in prepara- 
tion for a Supreme Court hearing on dis- 
crimination in housing, a student asked a 
question no one present could answer. At 
the end of the session a group of lawyers and 
professors met to seek the solution. Hour 
after hour they argued over it; finally at 5 
a.m. they decided on the answer. Only a few 
minutes after the Supreme Court opened its 
hearings Justice Felix Frankfurter asked the 
very question posed by the students. The 
answer agreed on at Howard did the trick. 


Johnson, it will be noted, was the dean 
of the Howard University Law School. 
The chief legal counsel of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, Thurgood Marshall, has 
boasted on quite a few occasions that 
both the faculty and the student body of 
the Howard University Law School assist 
the NAACP in performing its research, 
and in other tasks relative to preparing 
cases for presentation before various 
Federal and State tribunals. 

In other words, the commander in 
chief of the NAACP’s corps of part-time 
law clerks was given the job of directing 
Commission plans and research. I pre- 
sume that the Commission knew full well 
that if a full-time employee of the 
NAACP had been given this job, even the 
so-called liberal press would have agreed 
that the staff lacked objectivity. Thus, 
in order to accomplish the same result, 
without heralding to the world what it 
had in mind, the Commission merely 
selected an indirect employee of the 
NAACP in order to do its dirty work. 

The point I want the Senate to under- 
stand is that the Commission staff was 
not constituted in such a way as to be 
able to conduct an objective investiga- 
tion, to consider fairly and objectively 
any conditions which it might look into, 
or to assist in rendering an unbiased re- 
port to the Congress. On the contrary, 
the entire mechanism, from Commission 
membership down through Commission 
staff, was deliberately set up in order to 
present to the Nation a slanted view- 
point of some of the most serious in- 
ternal conflicts confronting the people 
of our country. 

Yes, Mr. President, the Commission 
was a factfinding body. It deliberately 
set out to find facts which would bolster 
its own previously conceived notions of 
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what it should find, what it should 
recommend, what it should advocate. 

Earlier, I referred to the Commission’s 
recommendations. I pointed out that 
they would be ridiculous, if they had not 
been rendered by an agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. I now propose to dis- 
cuss some of those recommendations and 
to demonstrate the reasoning behind my 
conclusions. 

Actually, Mr. President, the recom- 
mendations dealing with voting rights 
are the most important, because the 
franchise is basic to the existence of any 
free government. Under our Constitu- 
tion, the right of franchise is and should 
remain primarily a State function. 

The Commission offered five recom- 
mendations with regard to voting. 

The first would require that a special 
census be taken in order to compile 
registration and voting statistics includ- 
ing a count of individuals by race, color, 
and national origin who are registered, 
and a determination of the extent to 
which such individuals have voted since 
the last decennial census. 

This would seem to be not only an 
innocuous recommendation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but a needless one, as well. Actu- 
ally, it is a patent effort to get around 
various State laws which are designed 
to preserve the sanctity of the ballot. 
The Commission, because it has been 
refused a hunting license to search 
through State records, now seeks to shift 
the burden of that task to the Census 
Bureau. 

The information thus gathered would, 
I assume, be compiled by census takers, 
none of whom are usually experts in the 
law, and few, if any, of whom would be 
qualified to evaluate whether the infor- 
mation given them was accurate. The 
census, I submit, was designed primarily 
as a head count in order to determine 
the number of persons living in our 
country at stated intervals. During 
more recent times, the Census Bureau 
has been authorized to provide statistical 
data covering other areas of our na- 
tional life, particularly our national eco- 
nomic life. In no instance has it ever 
been empowered to become an investiga- 
tory arm of the Federal Government. 
In addition, the census survey proposed 
by the Commission would, since it is de- 
signed to cover the extent to which vot- 
ing has taken place, involve the accept- 
ance of unsworn, unchecked testimony, 
which would be reduced to numbers and 
would be clothed with the mantle of ac- 
curacy which has enveloped census re- 
ports during past decades. Data would 
be offered as facts, whereas, as a matter 
of reality, they would be based upon sub- 
jective standards, as opposed to objec- 
tive standards; and, in addition, they 
would be the fruits of opinion, beliefs, 
and attitudes. 

Furthermore, there is no indication as 
to the cost of such a special census. 
However, it would obviously require that 
census agents visit every dwelling in the 
United States, since each voter or per- 
son of voting age would have to be ques- 
tioned. Under these circumstances, I do 
not believe it would be incorrect to state 
that the cost of such a special census 
would approximate the cost of a regular 
decennial census, 
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According to the Census Bureau, the 
1950 decennial census cost $90,618,000. 
The 1960 census will probably cost much 
more than that; our Nation has grown 
tremendously during the last 10 years, 
and the cost of nearly everything has 
increased. This increase will doubtless 
affect the cost of the census. Thus, I 
do not believe it is farfetched to state 
that the cost of the proposed special 
census would probably exceed $100 mil- 
lion. 

In other words, the Civil Rights Com- 
mission is proposing a thoroughly need- 
less census, to cost over $100 million. 
This is proposed without any qualms at 
all, and on the basis of a statement by 
the Commission, otherwise unsupported 
by factual data, to the effect that in- 
formation on voting turnout in the 
United States is incomplete. 

The Commission’s second voting rec- 
ommendation involves a request for con- 
gressional legislation requiring that all 
State and territorial voting records be 
made public records, and also requiring 
that they be preserved for a period of 5 
years, during which time they would be 
subject to public inspection. 

Mr. President, the practical effect of 
this proposal would be to make such rec- 
ords Federal records. They would, for 
all practical purposes, be removed from 
the power of the States, and would be 
placed under the purportedly benevo- 
lent guardianship of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

But there are other defects, as well. 
First, the States would be put to prohibi- 
tive expense in order to preserve such 
records for 5 years. This would be an 
unnecessary expense and would amount 
to a Federal tax upon the States. There 
is neither excuse nor justification for 
such a tax. 

Second, the requirement for preserva- 
tion of such records, coupled with the 
requirement that they always be open to 
public inspection, would impose a bur- 
densome duty upon the State officials in- 
volved, if, indeed, the proposed statute 
would impose requirements upon such 
registrars which would be additional to 
those now imposed. Actually, Mr. Pres- 
ident, there is no need for such a stat- 
ute. In my own State of Louisiana, for 
example, applicable State law presently 
requires that certain voting records be 
preserved permanently, and that such 
records be available to the public. The 
only restriction is that should persons 
want to copy or reproduce such records, 
application for such purposes must be 
made by 25 or more registered, qualified 
voters of the parish involved. See 
Louisiana Revised Statutes, title 18, sec- 
tions 91 to 94. 

Mr. President, what the Commission 
has in mind is not what the proposed 
statute would lead one to believe. What 
the Commission wants is carte blanche 
authority to haul away and copy as 
many of the voting records as it may 
desire. This intent is made crystal clear 
by language appearing on page 92 of the 
abridged report, to the effect that Loui- 
siana has interpreted provisions for ex- 
amination of the State registration and 
voting records as prohibiting such ex- 
amination by the Commission staff. 
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As I understand the situation, Mr. 
President, objections were raised by the 
State of Louisiana, and by affected reg- 
istrars of voters, not to the examination 
of such records, but to the Commission’s 
attempt to compel registrars of voters to 
bundle up such records and bring them 
to a hearing many miles from the parish 
seat of the parishes involved. 

At this point, I wish to refer again to 
the decision rendered in the case of 
Larche against Hannah, civil action No. 
7479, the opinion of which was written by 
Judge Ben C. Dawkins, of the U.S. 
District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Louisiana. This ruling re- 
sulted in the issuance of a temporary re- 
straining order against the Civil Rights 
Commission, restraining the Commission 
from holding a proposed hearing in 
Shreveport, La. 

It will be noted that Judge Dawkins 
pointed out that— 

The Commission has caused subpenas and 
subpenas duces tecum to be served upon 
plaintiffs in these suits, commanding them to 
be present and give testimony at the hearing 
and requiring the 16 registrars of voters, who 
are plaintiffs * * * to bring with them, for 
inspection and copying by the Commission, 
a large number of records from their offices. 


Thus, Mr. President, while the Com- 
mission complains in its report that the 
State of Louisiana refused to permit the 
Commission to examine State voting rec- 
ords, the facts seem to be that objection 
was raised to the Commission’s demands 
that such records be transported for con- 
siderable distances to a place of hearing, 
selected by the Commission, where such 
records were to be used in the nature of 
evidence against registrars of voters, in 
an effort to harass and embarrass them, 
without opportunity for cross-examina- 
tion, confrontation of accusers, or other 
basic rights of individuals. 

What the State of Louisiana has ob- 
jected to has been star-chamber hear- 
ings, and the wholesale examination of 
voting records on a “fishing expedition” 
basis. 

Mr. President, I believe there is clear 
evidence that the Commission desires the 
enactment of the statute it has recom- 
mended, in order to accord to the Com- 
mission the right to take over—lock, 
stock, and barrel—the official functions 
of elected State officials of the State of 
Louisiana and of all other States, as well. 

What the Commission has in mind is a 
second “reconstruction.” The recom- 
mendations it is offering, the legislation 
it is demanding, would, if placed on the 
statute books, result in the reenactment 
of the so-called Federal election laws of 
Reconstruction days. 

I think this result becomes obvious 
when the Commission's next two recom- 
mendations are considered. Recom- 
menadtion No. 3 involves the enactment 
of the following statute: 

Nor shall any person or group of persons, 
under color of State law, arbitrarily and with- 
out legal justification or cause, act, or being 
under duty to act, fail to act, in such manner 
as to deprive or threaten to deprive any in- 
dividuals or group of individuals of the op- 
portunity to register, vote and have that vote 
counted for any candidate for the office of 
President, Vice President, presidential elec- 
tor, Member of the Senate, or Member of the 
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House of Representatives, Delegate or Com- 
missioner for the territories or possessions, 
at any general, special, or primary election 
held solely or in part for the purpose of select- 
ing or electing any such candidate. 


Does this language strike a familiar 
chord in the memories of Senators? It 
should, for it is very close, both in tone 
and in language, to a section of the Fed- 
eral election laws, enacted in 1870, but 
repealed in 1893, because not only were 
such laws burdensome, but because they 
actually had brought about more corrup- 
tion and election fraud than ever before 
thought possible. 

Here is section 2005 of the Revised 
Statutes, a part of the old Federal elec- 
tion laws, repealed in 1893: 

When, under the authority of the consti- 
tution or laws of any State, or the laws of any 
Territory, any act is required to be done as a 
prerequisite or qualification for voting, and 
by such constitution or laws persons or offi- 
cers are charged with the duty of furnishing 
to citizens an opportunity to perform such 
prerequisite, or to become qualified to vote, 
every such person and officer shall give to 
all citizens of the United States the same and 
equal opportunity to perform such prerequi- 
site, and to become qualified to vote. 


Compare the language of these two 
sections of law, and it will be obvious, 
Mr. President, that the intent of both is 
the same. Of course, the clever drafts- 
men of the Civil Rights Commission 
staff changed the words a little bit. They 
had to. After all, they are part and 
parcel of a devious effort, and the very 
nature of their work requires that they 
adopt devious means. It would be un- 
thinkable for them to come forward hon- 
estly, and admit that they propose to re- 
enact a section of one of the Recon- 
struction Acts. 

Senators may think I am straining 
logic a little—that perhaps the staff and 
members of the Civil Rights Commission 
did not really mean to ask Congress to 
enact the Reconstruction days’ Federal 
election law. 

Yet, Mr. President, if we proceed to the 
fifth recommendation of the Commis- 
sion, the objective of the Commission be- 
comes clear and indisputable. 

That recommendation proposes that 
under certain circumstances the Federal 
Government, that is, the President of the 
United States, would be required to dis- 
patch a separate, Federal registrar of 
voters to a given area, and that such 
Federal official would have the power to 
register voters under State law, despite 
contrary findings by an elected State 
official. 

Under the Commission’s proposal, 
whenever nine persons certified to the 
Commission that they had been denied 
an opportunity to register to vote, and 
that they nevertheless believed them- 
selves qualified, despite such denial, the 
Commission would sit as a factfinding 
body to evaluate the complaints referred 
to. If any and all affidavits were found 
to be justifiable, that fact would be certi- 
fied to the President, who would then be 
directed to appoint a Federal registrar of 
voters to administer State registration 
laws. 

In other words, Mr. President, the Civil 
Rights Commission wants to be given 
power to tell the President of the United 
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States to displace selected State officials, 
The President would be denied any dis- 
cretion in the matter of appointing such 
registrars. There would be no appeal 
from the decision of the Civil Rights 
Commission. That Commission would 
sit as a grand and glorious super legis- 
lature, super court, super executive—su- 
preme in power over all in view—superior 
to the States, superior to the Congress, 
superior to the courts, and empowered to 
direct the President of the United States 
to perform an executive duty. In effect, 
the only function retained by the Presi- 
dent in this area would be the purely 
ministerial function of naming a Federal 
registrar of voters when the Commission 
wanted one named. All the President 
could do would be to hop when the Com- 
mission said frog.“ 

In my opinion, Mr. President, this sug- 
gestion goes even further than the 1870 
Federal election laws. Under those 
statutes, Federal courts were empowered 
to appoint election supervisors, in order 
to more or less oversee elections. How- 
ever, they were not vested with power to 
issue a mandate to the President of the 
United States to displace State-elected 
Officials. 

Be that as it may, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the obvious similarity between the 
now defunct 1870 Federal election laws 
and the statutes proposed by the Civil 
Rights Commission in recommendations 
3 and 5 of its report are clear to all who 
would like to take the time to look. 

With this in mind, it is only logical for 
the Senate to examine into the operation 
of the 1870 Federal election statute, in 
order to see how it functioned, what re- 
sults it accomplished, and why it was 
repealed. 

We should begin to look at history, in 
an effort to keep from making the same 
mistake twice. 

Well, Mr. President, if the record is 
examined, it will be found that the ex- 
perience of the Nation under the Federal 
election laws was sad, indeed—so much 
so that after an investigation of prac- 
tices in New York City, the Congress, in 
1893, determined that these laws should 
be repealed. Remember, Mr. President, 
although the Federal Election Act of 
1870 was directed at the South, although 
this was one of the Reconstruction 
statutes designed to maintain the South- 
ern States as vassals of an all-powerful 
Federal Government, operations under 
that statute were so putrid in the State 
of New York that the election law was 
repealed. 

Listen to a portion of House Report 
No. 18 of the 53d Congress, 1st session, 
on H.R. 2331, “Repeal of the Federal 
Election Laws.” 

I do not see the Senators from New 
York present. I would like to have 
them present so they can listen to this: 

The object of legislation should be to pre- 
vent conflicts between the State and Federal 
authorities. These statutes have been fruit- 
ful in engendering them. Enacted in Re- 
construction times, when it was deemed nec- 
essary to carry out those measures, the pur- 
pose for which they were framed having 
happily passed away, we feel that they can- 
na De too quickly erased from the statute 

8. 

But we regard these statutes as chiefly 

inimical to the best interests of the people 
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because they are in effect a vote of lack of 
confidence in the States of the Union. The 
inference is irresistible that they were en- 
acted because of a lack of confidence in the 
honesty if not in the ability of the States to 
conduct their own elections, 


Remember, Mr. President, and I re- 
peat, these statutes were directed at the 
South. Yet, because of the fact that 
they opened so many loopholes to the 
fraudulent minded in our voting laws, 
the House committee held hearings, and 
upon the evidence gathered at those 
hearings, it was found how fraud was 
practiced. As a result, as I read from 
this report, the Congress repealed those 
infamous laws. 

Mr. President, I continue to read from 
the report: 


With such an intention plainly on their 
face, with what consideration could they be 
met by the people for whom they were in- 
tended except that of distrust and suspicion? 
Would the U.S. Government suffer less by the 
prevalence of fraud in elections than the 
States whose officers we sent to represent it 
in the Government of the United States? 
Is fraud in elections any less contemptible 
because it emanates from the people of the 
States without Federal interference? Or is 
it any less dangerous to the people of the 
States because it lacks Federal supervision? 
Let every trace of the Reconstruction 
measures be wiped from the statute books; 
let the States of this great Union understand 
that the elections are in their own hands, 
and if there be fraud, coercing, or force used 
they will be the first to feel it. Responding 
to a universal sentiment throughout the 
country for greater purity in elections many 
of our States have enacted laws to protect 
the voter and to purify the ballot. These, 
under the guidance of State officers, have 
worked efficiently, satisfactorily, and benef- 
icently; and if these Federal statutes are 
repealed that sentiment will receive an im- 
petus which, if the cause still exists, will 
carry such enactments in every State of the 
Union. In many of the great cities of the 
country and in some of the rural districts, 
under the force of these Federal statutes, 
personal rights have been taken from the 
citizens and they have been deprived of 
their liberty by arrest and imprisonment. 
To enter into the details in many cases 
where citizens have been unjustifiably ar- 
rested and deprived of their liberty, would 
be useless in this report. 

We content ourselves in referring to Re- 
port No. 2365 of the 2d session of the 52d 
Congress on this subject, where many such 
instances are detailed. 

Finally, these statutes should be speedily 
repealed because they mix State and Fed- 
eral authority and power in the control and 
regulation of popular elections, thereby caus- 
ing jealousy and friction between the two 
governments; because they haye been used 
and will be used in the future as a part of 
the machinery of a political party to reward 
friends and destroy enemies; because under 
the practical operations of them the personal 
rights of citizens have been taken from them 
and justice and freedom denied them; be- 
cause their enactment shows a distrust of 
the States, and their inability or indisposi- 
tion to properly guard the elections, which, 
if ever true, has now happily passed away; 
and, last but not least, because their repeal 
will eliminate the judiciary from the politi- 
cal arena and restore somewhat, we trust, 
the confidence of the people in the integrity 
and impartiality of the Federal tribunals, 


In addition to this admonition, Mr. 
President, issued over three-quarters of 
a century ago, it would seem pertinent 
at this point to read to the Senate some 
of the other remarks advanced by the 
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author of that report with regard to 
the supervisors of elections—those 1870 
counterparts of the Federal registrars of 
voters proposed by the Commission on 
Civil Rights in the year of our Lord 1959. 
I quote from page 6 of the House report: 


The States for a hundred years and more 
have provided election laws, appointed officers 
for their proper execution, and provided the 
machinery of election. They have prescribed 
duties for such officers and have imposed 
penalties for the failure to discharge these 
duties. This machinery and these officers, 
without distinction as to the character of 
the election, whether it be State or Federal, 
have the same duties imposed upon them in 
all essential qualities. With this state of 
things, we find these statutes which are 
sought to be repealed create officers whose 
duties it shall be to supervise, scrutinize, and 
watch every act of the officers of the States. 


The Attorney General’s proposal is as 
bad as this, yet there are a lot of mis- 
guided Senators who are calling for such 
a bill. 

Mr. President, I continue to quote from 
the House report: 


This of itself must create friction, and the 
history of the country since the enactment 
of these laws has demonstrated their un- 
wisdom in this respect. The power to guard, 
scrutinize, and inspect implies the power to 
correct or prevent that which is scrutinized. 
The power to supervise implies the power to 
compel the doing or to prevent the doing of 
the thing which is the subject of the super- 
vision. How, then, can the United States, 
by its supervisors and deputy marshals, su- 
pervise an election under a law which it has 
not enacted, or scrutinize the registration (a 
condition of suffrage in many of the States), 
when the right of suffrage emanates from the 
State itself and the State alone can deter- 
mine it? 


Later, on page 7, the report had this 
to say: 

Many of these statutes also impose penal- 
ties upon the election officers of the States, 
in the conduct of elections, for a violation of 
the State laws. Was ever a more monstrous 
proposition written on the statute books of 
a free country? The power to make laws is 
a sovereign power. It carries with it the 
power to punish for the violation of such 
laws, but the two powers must be coordi- 
nate. The power that creates the law can 
inflict punishment for its violation, but no 
power can inflict punishment rightfully for 
the violation of a law which it never made. 
To attempt it, as has been done in the past, 
has resulted only in irritation, contention, 
and criticism of the government that has 
proposed it. 


If any doubt remains as to the direc- 
tion in which the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion wants to push the course of our 
Government, it is dispelled by the posi- 
tion of those three members of the Com- 
mission who advocate a constitutional 
amendment dealing with qualifications 
of voters. Three members of the Civil 
Rights Commission—one-half of the 
total membership believe that the Con- 
stitution should be amended to prohibit 
the application of any voting qualifica- 
tions by the States except those relating 
to age and residence. 

What the Commission wants to do, it 
says, is to make State laws more or less 
uniform. What they have in mind would 
certainly do just that, but, by limiting 
voting standards which States could im- 
pose as to age and length of residence, 
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three members of the Commission want 
to open the door to the most ridiculous, 
yet critical and serious set of circum- 
stances ever witnessed by this Nation. 

It is difficult to quarrel with the desire 
for universal suffrage, Mr. President, but 
the cold fact remains that any suffrage, 
in order to be effective, must take into 
consideration factors other than merely 
age and length of residence. 

Under the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment would give the right to vote to 
every citizen who meets his State’s age 
and residence requirements, and who is 
not legally confined at the time of reg- 
istration or election. 

What about incompetents, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Would they be permitted to vote 
under this scheme? Evidently they 
would, provided they are not confined. 
Yet, in my own State of Louisiana, there 
exists an unconfined class of incompe- 
tents—persons unable to contract, per- 
sons whose affairs are placed under the 
supervision of guardians, or tutors, to 
use the more precise civil law terminol- 
ogy. Such persons are termed “inter- 
dicts.” Under Louisiana voting laws, 
these persons cannot vote, and this pro- 
hibition is based upon real and basic 
considerations. The logic is simple, and, 
in my opinion, correct—namely, that if 
persons have been found to be unable to 
conduct their own affairs, they should 
not be placed in a position to assist in 
conducting affairs of government. 

Yet, three members of the Civil Rights 
Commission would insist upon extend- 
ing the right of franchise to persons 
such as these. 

Let me outline some of the other 
classes of persons in Louisiana who are 
denied the franchise, under Louisiana 
voting law, but who three members of 
the Civil Rights Commission would like 
to see participating in the affairs of 
government. 

First, convicted felons who have not 
been subsequently pardoned. 

Mr. President, I suppose it might be 
argued that this is in the nature of fur- 
ther punishment meted out to those who 
flaunt the laws of their State, and that 
such additional punishment is too severe; 
yet, why should such persons have the 
right to vote? Note that the prohibition 
in Louisiana extends only to persons 
conyicted of a felony, a serious crime 
against the peace and dignity of the 
State. Is it too farfetched to imagine 
that persons who deliberately commit 
an offense against their government 
would not maintain a serious and realis- 
tic interest in properly molding the 
course and fortunes of that government? 
Of course not, but three members of the 
Civil Rights Commission believe other- 
wise. “Open the jail doors,” they cry, 
“and hand the ballot to all the felons 
you may release—the arsonists, the 
rapists, the murderers, and even to those 
who might have been convicted of 
treason.” 

If this is the kind of thinking the 
Senate of the United States wants to 
write into law, if this is the kind of 
recommendations the Senate believes 
should be placed on the statute books, 
then the Senate is not true to the trust 
imposed upon it by the Constitution. 
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Here is another group of persons 
denied the vote in Louisiana: deserters 
from military service, until they have re- 
turned to the command from which they 
deserted, made good the time lost in 
desertion, and served out the term of 
their original enlistment. 

Why should deserters from military 
service be given the right to vote, Mr. 
President? Can the three members of 
the Commission who wanted to extend 
that right really believe that a citizen 
who shirks his duty to defend his country 
against all enemies, both domestic and 
foreign, and who willfully breaches his 
solemn contract with this Government, is 
fit to participate in the electoral process? 
If they do, then may the Lord have 
mercy upon our Nation, for we have come 
upon evil days, and leadership has fallen 
into bad hands. 

What about another class of persons 
denied the right to vote in Louisiana, 
namely, persons dishonorably discharged 
from the Louisiana National Guard, or 
from the military service of the United 
States, unless reinstated? Should these 
be permitted to vote? Should persons 
found to be rendering dishonorable serv- 
ice to their Government be permitted to 
help pass judgment on the course of 
action of that Government? I believe the 
question answers itself. 

Oh, of course, the three Commis- 
sioners who demanded this proposed con- 
stitutional amendment say they are 
worried about literacy—they do not like 
some State laws which deny the fran- 
chise to illiterates. 

Well, they might be right, but let us 
weigh this proposition against just two 
factors, and then see just how merito- 
rious the proposition of the three Com- 
missioners may be. 

First, illiterates cannot read a ballot, 
hence, when exercising the right to vote, 
must be accompanied by some other 
person. 

Second, since illiterates cannot read in 
the first place, they have no way of know- 
ing whether or not the person, or per- 
sons, demonstrating how their ballot 
should be marked, are, indeed, follow- 
ing the will of the voter. 

Can Senators visualize just what com- 
plete elimination of the literacy require- 
ment would do in the way of opening the 
doors to election fraud? I hope they 
can, because, obviously, the three Com- 
missioners who advocate such a proposal 
cannot. 

It may well be that the Commissioners 
involved were merely expressing concern 
about what they believed was a wrong- 
ful denial of the right to vote in some 
areas, but the manner in which this con- 
cern was expressed casts a curtain of 
doubt over the judgment of three of the 
six members of this Commission to which 
the task of examining factors operating 
in the civil rights area has been en- 
trusted. 

Of course, Mr. President, I am real- 
istic enough to understand that much of 
the data contained in the Commission's 
report, along with some of the attitudes 
expressed therein, were perhaps highly 
colored by the background and beliefs of 
the members of the Commission’s staff, 
as well as the members of the Commis- 
sion, themselves. 
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For one thing, Senators will note that, 
in addition to recommending that Fed- 
eral power and authority be greatly ex- 
panded—even at the cost of amending 
the Constitution, among other things— 
the Commission tried to make sure that 
it would receive an abundant share of 
the new power which it proposes to vest 
in the Central Government, plus a long 
and perhaps perpetual life. . 

As a matter of fact, of the Commis- 
sion’s 14 recommendations, more than 
one-third—a total of 5, to be precise— 
contemplated Congress giving the Civil 
Rights Commission not only permanent 
status, but a greatly expanded role in 
the area of Federal-State relations. 

I need not remind Senators that the 
Civil Rights Commission was created as 
a factfinding body. I have already paid 
my respects to its factfinding ability. 

However, to the best of my recollection, 
at the time the Commission was created, 
the Congress envisioned it as a kind of 
quasi-legal task force, designed to accom- 
plish three specific functions, which I 
have already enumerated, to present 
ther findings vis-a-vis those functions to 
the Congress, and then to disband itself. 

If further proof of this is required, I 
direct Senators to page 12 of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee hearing held on S. 
83 and related bills during the months 
of February and March 1957. The At- 
torney General of the United States, Mr. 
Brownell, the great architect of this plan, 
who has boasted that he conceived the 
Civil Rights Commission, stated: 

Above and beyond the need for improving 
the legal remedies for dealing with specific 
civil rights violations is the need for greater 
knowledge and understanding of all of the 
complex problems involved. 

The proposal before you would create a 
bipartisan executive commission for the ex- 
press p of making a full-scale study 
of the problem and of reporting within a 2- 
year period. 


Later, on page 15, Mr. Brownell testi- 
fied: 


This is only a 2-year Commission, 


Let me say, in respect to a commis- 
sion of this character, that, like all the 
special subcommittees we create every 
year, and like old soldiers, they never 
die. Here is a Commission that was 
supposed to end its operation at the end 
of 2 years, but it has been spending quite 
a bit of the taxpayers’ money. It is true 
that the Commission members do not 
receive large salaries, but they are paid 
fairly well for the work they do. They 
have a staff, as I recall, of some 30 
lawyers who are feeding on the Commis- 
sion. Of course, these busybodies do not 
want the Commission to expire. They 
do not want it to fold up, because they 
would lose their jobs. What they want 
is to make the Commission perpetual, 
so that they can retain their positions. 

But I suppose, Mr. President, that it 
was too much to expect that this Com- 
mission would do its assigned job, and 
then quietly follow the mandate of the 
Congress, and disband. Actually, I had 
hoped that such would be the case, but it 
obviously is not. 


Instead of actually being disbanded, 
the Commission was continued, not only 
at the behest of the Congress, but at the 
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instigation of the Commission itself. I 
presume this is understandable. The 
staff members were very anxious to pre- 
serve their jobs, They are getting good 
pay. They are advancing the purposes 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People with full 
and complete immunity, and are doing so 
under the protection and authority of 
the Federal Government. It is only 
natural, I suppose, for them to want to 
remain on the Federal payroll. 

A few moments ago, I referred to the 
14 recommendations submitted by the 
Commission, and pointed out that 5 of 
them envisioned an expanded role for 
the Commission. Let us take these in 
order. 

First, as to voting, the Commission 
is dissatisfied with the present scope of 
its subpena power. Not only does it 
want to preserve the power of subpena, 
but the Commission wants to be author- 
ized to apply directly to the appropriate 
U.S. district court for an order enforc- 
ing a subpena, in the event of con- 
tumacy, or refusal to obey such a sub- 
pena. The Commission finds it burden- 
some to have the Attorney General to 
enforce its subpena power. 

Now, is that not just too bad, Mr. 
President? 

In all seriousness, the Commission 
apparently has in mind setting itself 
up as a separate little kingdom answer- 
able to no one—except perhaps the 
NAACP and other organizations—simi- 
lar, if not superior, in status to the 
Justice Department. It even wants au- 
thority equivalent to that presently 
vested in the Attorney General to apply 
for the enforcement of its subpena pow- 
ers, 

This demand, Mr. President, should 
most emphatically be denied. There 
has been no showing that the Commis- 
sion’s existing authority is insufficient, 
other than the statement of the Com- 
mission itself. I indeed hope that the 
Senate will not accord this extraordinary 
power to the Commission. The fact that 
the Commission has the power to sub- 
pena is bad enough; let us not com- 
pound an existing legislative mistake by 
vesting unchecked enforcement power in 
the Commission. 

In recommendation No. 5, under the 
heading “Voting Rights,” which I have 
already discussed in some detail, it will 
be noted that the Commission wants it- 
self set up as a Jehovah-like board of 
inquiry, empowered to look into alleged 
denials of the right to register to vote, 
to make findings of fact thereon, and, 
acting upon those findings, to direct the 
President of the United States to ap- 
point Federal registrars of voters in any 
chosen area of our country. 
ms, number of factors immediately stand 

First, as I have stated, the Commis- 
sion, in effect, wants to vest itself with 
judicial power, in that it wants author- 
ity to receive and evaluate allegations 
of denial of the right to register to vote. 

Second, it desires to obtain that power, 
completely free from any safeguards or 
standards whatsoever. There is no in- 
dication that such proceedings would be 
adversary in nature, despite the fact that 
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there might well be another side to the 
question, The registrar, or, for that mat- 
ter, the State, about which complaint 
was made need not be accorded an op- 
portunity to be present at any hearings 
which might be held, to present evidence, 
to cross-examine complainants, or to 
have any other rights which the Con- 
stitution demands and the rules of fair 
play require. 

As a matter of fact, there is no assur- 
ance that there would be a hearing at all. 
The factfinding proposed to be per- 
formed by the Commission could well 


be done summarily, in executive session, 


on an ex parte basis. 

Third, there are no standards set forth 
by which the Commission would be guid- 
ed in making its determination. The 
complaints involved might well be the 
result of an honest error on the part 
of a registrar, but there is no guarantee 
that if, indeed, such should happen to 
be the case, the Commission would not 
decide to require the appointment of a 
Federal registrar of voters in the appro- 
priate area, or areas. 

Along these same lines, it should be 
noted that nine complaints would have 
to be received by the Commission be- 
fore it could initiate action. However, 
these complaints could originate in any 
district, county, parish, or other politi- 
cal subdivisions of a State. 

Let us see what might well happen, 
Mr. President, in the Third Congression- 
al District of Louisiana, which happens 
to be my home district. 

This district consists of eight parishes. 
A group of nine dissidents, perhaps act- 
ing at the instigation of the Civil Rights 
Commission, could file affidavits with the 
Commission—with eight of these affi- 
davits originating in eight different 
parishes, and one in a municipality lo- 
cated within any parish in the district. 
Any or all of these nine complaints could 
be determined to be “well founded,” to 
use the language of the Commission. 

Upon such a finding the Commission 
could certify to the President that Fed- 
eral registrars should be appointed in 
each of the eight parishes of this con- 
gressional district. 

In this connection, it should be noted 
that there would be no appeal from the 
Commission’s finding. On the contrary, 
as outlined in the Commission’s recom- 
mendation, that finding would be con- 
clusive. 

It should be further noted that, as I 
have already pointed out, the President 
would not have any discretion once the 
Commission certified its findings to him. 
To use the Commission’s language: 

The President upon such certification 
shall designate an existing Federal officer or 
employee in the area from which complaints 
are received, to act as a temporary registrar. 


In other words, Mr. President, the 
Commission’s nonappealable certifica- 
tion would impose upon the President 
the absolute duty to appoint a tempo- 
rary registrar. Even the President 
would have no discretion. He would be 
compelled to bend to the Commission's 
demands. 

I submit, Mr. President, that a pro- 
cedure of this kind is tailormade for 
despotism. If ever the day came that a 
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President desired to 
in office, this is how it would be done: 

First, repeal the two-term limit on 
Presidential terms. 

Second, appoint a Civil Rights Com- 
mission whose membership would be 
subject to the President’s wishes. 

Third, through the agents of this 
Commission, ferret out a sufficient num- 
ber of individuals within a political sub- 
division of a State willing to provide the 
necessary affidavits, and initiate a pro- 
ceeding before the Commission. 

Fourth, prevail upon the hand- 
picked membership of the Commission 
to find that the complaints or any req- 
uisite number thereof were well 
founded. 

Fifth, see to it that the necessary cer- 
tification was made to the President. 

Sixth, appoint a temporary registrar 
of voters of the appropriate political 
persuasion, and, 

Seventh, sit back and count the votes 
at the next election. 

Through such a procedure, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it would be possible for an un- 
scrupulous Chief Executive to perpetuate 
himself in office. As a matter of fact, 
under this procedure, the members of 
the Civil Rights Commission could well 
become a board of super-Presidents, 
since they would have the practical say- 
so about whether or not a Federal regis- 
trar was to be named, under what con- 
ditions, and where. 

Where is any safeguard against such 
arbitrary action to be found? Is it found 
in our history? I submit it is not. On 
the contrary, one of the gravest faults of 
the 1870 Federal election laws was the 
fact that they accommodated themselves 
to the grasping greed of unscrupulous 
politicians. 

Is such a safeguard found in the 
courts? It is not, because there would 
be no appeal from the Commission’s 
findings, or certification. 

Is there a safeguard provided by way 
of standards which the Commission 
would be bound to follow? There is not. 
The only standard I can find in the Com- 
mission’s recommendation is the propos- 
al that the complaint be well founded.” 
This standard, Mr. President, has no 
parallel to my knowledge, unless it be the 
standard sometimes applied by Federal 
judges in determining whether a com- 
plaint filed under the Federal rules of 
civil procedure should be dismissed pur- 
suant to a motion to dismiss. 

Is there a safeguard in the President’s 
discretion? ‘There most certainly is not 
because the President has no discretion. 

Once the Commission’s certification 
reaches his desk—then he shall appoint 
the temporary registrar. In this connec- 
tion, it might be well for Senators to note 
that as few as one well-founded com- 
plaint could result in the appointment 
of a Federal registrar throughout a po- 
litical subdivision of a State. The Com- 
mission’s proposal states that any and 
all well-founded complaints are to be 
certified to the President. “Any and all” 
could well mean one such complaint. 

Is there a safeguard provided as to 
the duration of time for which such iem- 
porary would be appointed to 
serve? Absolutely not. The Commis- 
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sion’s proposal states that “jurisdiction 
shall be retained until such time as the 
President determines that the presence 
of the appointed registrar is no longer 


necessary. 

Mr. President, the procedures I have 
outlined, the lack of safeguards in the 
Commission’s recommendation No. 5 


under the heading “Voting,” offer the 


Nation a roadmap to despotism. ‘This 
proposal is not only dangerous, it is not 
only a blueprint for totalitarian rule, 
but it serves as ample evidence of the 
fact that either the members of the 
Commission must have drifted into a 
state of temporary incoherence while 
compiling their report or they comprise, 
indeed, the largest and most powerful 
conglomeration of unrealistic, impracti- 
cal, dreamy-eyed schemers it has been 
the Nation’s misfortune to have created 
for quite some time. 

In any event, the recommendation I 
have just discussed is another brick in 
the solid structure of evidence that the 
Civil Rights Commission, under the 
terms of the recommendations it has 
submitted, wants to constitute itself not 
only as a supreme judge of the Nation's 
morals, but as one of the most, if not 
the most, powerful element in our goy- 
ernmental structure. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] desires to address the Sen- 
ate on the subject of the fiscal policy 
of this Nation. I am prepared to speak 
for several more hours on the subject of 
civil rights legislation. However, since 
Senator ROBERTSON had earlier expressed 
a desire to present his remarks at this 
time I am prepared to yield the floor to 
him at this time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana on his very learned and thorough 
dissection of the sections of the proposed 
legislation which he has discussed up 
until now. I am certain that another 
opportunity can be found for him to 
complete his remarks dealing with this 
subject. He covers it most exhaustively, 
ably, and thoroughly, as he does all 
legislative matters. 

I had understood that there was to be 
some discussion later in the afternoon 
with respect to the money question and 
interest rates. 

If the Senator from Louisiana will 
yield the floor, I shall make a brief state- 
ment and then suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, ofttimes I have become 
greatiy concerned for the future of the 
country when I have seen some of the 
types of proposed legislation which are 
introduced in this body, and even more 
concerned when I see outstanding and 
able statesmen who are at times driven 
‘to supporting some of the spurious pro- 
posals which are labeled “civil rights.” 

But my concern is not so great that I 
have completely lost my sense of humor. 
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T have just had called to my attention 
a column which appears in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of today, February 
17, written by “The Rambler,” which is 
the pen name of Mr. John McKelway. 
His column purports to be a letter from 
the chief of public relations of School 
Blackboards, Inc., to the president of 
his concern, reporting on his activities 
in Washington, where he has come to 
secure the passage of the bill to allow 
the barracks at Fort Crowder, Mo., to be 
used as a school by the Stella School 
District. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column may be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue RAMBLER Copies A LETTER TO A Boss 

(By John McKelway) 
Mr. E. E. Enasunx, 
President, School Blackboards, Inc., 
Stella, Mo 

Dran E. E.: Immediately after our discus- 
sion on Monday, I was able to obtain a flight 
out of St. Louls and arrived here early Tues- 
day morning. I obtained an afternoon paper, 
published on the preceding day, and learned 
that the bill had been introduced in the 
Senate. Immediately, I made my way to the 
Senate. I had little difficulty, though I have 
never been in Washington before. 

At 11 am., I obtained a seat in the gallery 
and was prepared to take notes on discus- 
sions of the bill to allow Stella to use the 
barracks at Fort Crowder for a school. As 
you said, and I agree, the company stands a 
good chance of getting that blackboard con- 
tract when the bill passes if we move quickly. 

There was little activity on the floor. I 
inquired around and was told that the House 
was not yet in session. I had mistaken the 
House for the Senate. This is not unusual, 
Iam told. Within 45 minutes I had located 
the Senate and was seated in its gallery. 

The procedure of any elected body is, of 
course, difficult to follow. However, I was 
able to pick it up immediately. 

Unfortunately, the Senate is, at the mo- 
ment, discussing civil rights. 

I don’t think the discussion will last very 
long. Once that’s out of the way, we should 
get a vote on the Stella school bill. 

- What has happened, E. E., is this: 

The Stella school bill was introduced, I 
think, by Senator JoHnson of Texas. 
may run for President and that shouldn't 
hurt our chances for the blackboard con- 
tract. But because of the confusion in any 
elected body in an election year, some Sen- 
ators apparently think the Stella school bill 
was offered as an amendment to the civil 
Tights bill. Obviously, this is impossible. 
Civil rights has nothing to do with our own 
special problem in Stella and the barracks 
we want to turn into a school at Fort Crowd- 
er. Other Senators, equally confused, have 
the idea that civil rights are hidden in the 
school bill. 

As I indicated above, there is little interest 
in civil rights legislation this year and by 
tomorrow it probably will be forgotten. I 
will, of course, let you know as soon as they 
vote on the Stella school bill. 

For some reason, though our bill has 
already been introduced, there was little dis- 
cussion of it yesterday. 

—.— Senator from North Carolina, Ervin I 

talked for 3 hours about the civil 
— bill, which, as far as I can determine, 
has not even been introduced. But there 
were only two Senators on the floor at the 
time. The other Senators probably. were 
‘studying the Stella school bill in their 
“offices. 
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As you instructed, I observed Senator 
RusseLL closely. He was, of course, chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee which 
approved the Stella school bill. He appar- 
ently is against civil rights and probably 
would have said something about the Stella 
bill if Senator Ervin and some southern Sen- 
ators had not talked so long yesterday. 

I fully expected Senator SYMINGTON to take 
the floor in our behalf, but I'm told he has 
lost his voice. He was only able to whisper 
“no” during a vote on a proposal by Senator 
Morse from Oregon that Senator EASTLAND 
be discharged from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Frankly, I did not completely under- 
stand the Morse bill—I assumed it was a 
bill—and I fail to see how he could do that 
to Senator EastLanp who, I think, probably 
is in favor of the Stella school bill which, as 
I've said, has yet to be voted on. 

I should be able to see Senator JOHNSON 
tomorrow. He’s the majority leader and 
would be a good man to get behind the Stella 
school bill. I will also try to straighten out 
some of the confusion. There is nothing 
to worry about, E. E. 

Yours, 
GEORGE SMOOTH, 
Chief, Public Relations. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
heretofore expressed my sympathy with 
the school trustees and others con- 
nected with the Stella School District, 
who had no idea that they would gen- 
erate such a debate in the Senate of 
the United States when they undertook 
to secure officers’ quarters at Fort Crowd- 
er to be used as a schoolhouse for 2 
years, 

I am glad that we can report a little 
progress to them today. We have at 
least secured the adoption of one amend- 
ment proposed by the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services. So we have taken 
that legislative step on the Stella School 
District bill. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the call of the roll to ascer- 
tain the presence of a quorum be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORE 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 


The 


MONETARY POLICY 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
section 8, article I, of the Federal Con- 
stitution provides that the Congress shall 
have power to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof. Throughout the his- 
tory of our Nation that has been a very 
live issue, and never more so than today. 
As a matter of fact, it was one of the 
causes of the Revolutionary War. The 
mother country would not let the Col- 
onies coin money. 

In Virginia the people used tobacco 
for money. In Massachusetts they used 
Wampum. Other Colonies had other 
substitutes for money. And, of course, 
there was some coinage from Great Brit- 
ain. We also would get some from 
trading with Spain and the West Indies, 
which were under Spanish domination. 
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As a matter of fact, it was through the 
influence of Jefferson that we adopted 
the Spanish dollar as our American dol- 
lar, both in size and silver content, be- 
cause the Colonies were familiar with the 
dollar of that day and time. They liked 
it, and it became a part of our currency. 

One reason why there was such an 
urgent demand for a more perfect Union, 
which resulted in the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia in 1787, was 
the fact that we had but two banks in 
the United States, one in Philadelphia 
and one in New York. At the end of the 
Revolutionary War, the paper money 
that had been printed by the Continental 
Congress, with no backing except the 
good faith of the Government, was the 
origin of the expression “not worth a 
continental damn,” that expression be- 
ing a reference to something of very little 
value. 

Everybody knew that the young Col- 
onies could not progress in developing 
their domestic and foreign commerce 
without a better monetary system than 
they had, without a banking system, and 
without credit. As Ihave said, the money 
of the Government was practically 
worthless, because the Continental Con- 
gress had no adequate power of taxa- 
tion and therefore had no way of mak- 
ing the money good. There was no gold 
behind the money. 

So one of the things the Founding 
Fathers did, and very wisely did, was to 
provide that the new Union should have 
the exclusive right to coin money. The 
States could not doit. We did not then 
have banks that could issue notes. We 
finally authorized national banks to issue 
notes. Then we repealed that act. Now 
we have the Federal Reserve System 
issuing notes. 

The Founding Fathers, as I have said, 
authorized the new Government to coin 
money and to regulate the value thereof. 

There has been an issue as to how to 
regulate the supply of money ever since 
we have had a Government. Many Sen- 
ators will of course recall that one of 
the first recommendations of the first 
Secretary of the Treasury, who in the 
opinion of many was the greatest Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, was that we have a national bank. 
We can read today the reason Hamilton 
gave to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives in 
the first year of our Government, and 
they are as sound and as good reasons 
today as to why we need banks as they 
were then. We need banks to handle 
our business, to extend credit, to receive 
deposits, and so on. 

Of course, there was established the 
Bank of the United States. Then it 
became an issue, and the charter was 
repealed. There was a great deal of 
disagreement. After that the bank was 
established again. 

Then the charter of the second Bank 
of the United States was repealed due 
to the influence of Andrew Jackson, 
who claimed, as a great many people 
claim today, that banks had an oppor- 
tunity for undue enrichment. It was 
said that the Bank of the United States 
was affecting credit in an improper way 
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and was operating against the best in- 
terests of the small State banks, which 
in the meantime had been organized. 
That great statesman, that leader of my 
party, whose memory we will celebrate 
in Richmond the day after tomorrow, 
along with the memory of Thomas 
Jefferson, caused the charter of the 
second Bank of the United States to be 
repealed. 

All students of monetary policy know 
how frequently since that time the ques- 
tion of the power to coin money and 
to regulate the value thereof has been a 
political issue. As I have said, in all 
the history of the Government, Congress 
has had that power and we exercised 
it in one way or another. 

There are a good many people in the 
country today, including some in the 
Congress, who think that our Nation is 
suffering very badly from what they call 
tight money. There are a good many 
who decry high interest rates and who 
say, “Something should be done about 
what the borrower must pay to hire the 
money he needs.” 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am glad to yield 
to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted 
that the distinguished and able chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency is addressing himself to this 
subject at this time. It is one of the 
most important and one of the most 
controversial issues before our country 
at the present time. It is an issue which 
is complex and understood by very few 
people. 

With the Senator’s permission I 
should like to ask him two or three 
questions relating to this subject. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Iam glad to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. TALMADGE. We hear a great 
deal of talk about high interest rates. 
Naturally, no borrower wants to pay 
high interest rates. We would like to 
have interest rates as low as we can 
possibly get them—that is, certainly the 
people who borrow the money would. 
Presumably those who lend the money 
would like to have interest rates as high 
as possible. 

What determines interest rates? Is 
it some policy of the Government which 
determines that? If so, what is it? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There are a num- 
ber of factors which enter into that 
equation, but the most important con- 
tributing factor with respect to interest 
rates is the availability of savings, which 
is the amount of lendable money, as 
compared with the demand. When the 
demand for money presses upon the 
supply of savings in the Nation, then we 
have rising interest rates. Later in my 
remarks I shall quote the Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, who says 
there is not any such thing as a normal 
interest rate. 

When, as at present, there are strong 
inflationary factors in the economy and 
there are a great many people who want 
to borrow more money, either to expand 
a business or to go into new businesses, 
than there is money available from the 
savings of the Nation, then the demand 
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greatly exceeds the availability of 
money, and bidding for the money 
starts. 

As is true with respect to other mat- 
ters where demand exceeds supply, the 
supply goes to the high bidder. If, for 
instance, I were willing to pay 41⁄2 per- 
cent for some money for some business 
enterprise in which I wanted to engage, 
and no more than that, the banker to 
whom I made that proposition would 
turn me down in favor of a man who 
offered him 6 percent for the money 
which I might seek. 

I shall explain later in my prepared 
statement, when I quote the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, the de- 
tails as to how this works in fixing the 
interest a man has to pay, which unfor- 
tunately operates under similar laws of 
supply and demand as those affecting 
the food we consume, the clothes we 
wear, the houses we build, and every- 
thing else which is caught up in the in- 
flationary trend. Interest is the price 
one must pay to hire the money he 
wants. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Some of the advo- 
cates of lower interest rates have indi- 
cated there are certain governmental 
policies which could be pursued to bring 
interest rates down. What could be 
done by the Government to reduce the 
cost of money? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, that cannot 
be answered without consideration of 
other effects upon the conomy. The 
Federal Reserve Board could go into the 
market through its Open Market Com- 
mittee and buy a great quantity of Gov- 
ernment bonds below the current market 
value for those bonds. For instance, if 
the bonds are selling for 4% percent, the 
Open Market Committee conceivably 
could go into the market and buy them 
for 3% percent. But such a program 
would increase the reserves of member 
banks, and thus their ability to make 
loans in great amounts. Actually each 
dollar of open-market purchases by the 
Federal Reserve makes available $6 for 
loans, a tremendous inflationary force. 

It works, as was said by Montagu Nor- 
man some years ago. He was the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of Great Brit- 
ain, and he said, “Consider all of the 
products and the services of the nation 
as being in one grand warehouse, and 
consider your money as tickets to draw 
it out. When you do not issue any more 
tickets than you have goods in that 
warehouse, one ticket will get one unit of 
goods. However, if you issue twice as 
many tickets and do not put any more 
units in the warehouse, it will take two 
tickets to get the same unit.” 

That is the situation we have today, 
when we require more than two tickets 
to get one unit of goods out of the com- 
posite warehouse holding our goods, our 
products, and our services. 

In other words, since 1940 the dollar 
has declined in value to 48 cents, mean- 
ing that two tickets are required to ob- 
tain one unit. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it the Senator’s 
position that if the Federal Reserve 
bank supports the price of our bonds, 
and thereby reduces the interest rates 
we have to pay, it creates more money? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It could not do 
otherwise; and when more money is 
created, we have given impetus to infla- 
tion. This year $350 billion worth of 
goods are going to be bought. Every 1 
percent of inflationary increase adds 
83 ½ billion in additional expense. That 
is the way inflation works. It works 
with the greatest severity against wid- 
ows, orphans, the unemployed, and pen- 
sioners, who cannot hedge or protect 
themselves, and who have no way of in- 
creasing their earnings. The cruelest 
tax of all is inflation. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Will the Senator 
explain how supporting the price of 
Government bonds creates new money, 
and how that affects the value of the 
dollar? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In two ways: 
When a commercial bank buys a $1,000 
Government bond, it does not send the 
Government a thousand dollars. It en- 
ters on its books a little statement, “I 
owe you $1,000. You can check on it, 
but that amount is to your credit in this 
bank.” 

Mr. TALMADGE. Am I to under- 
stand that no dollars change hands, but 
merely an IO U? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct, 
No dollars change hands in that com- 
mercial bank at that time. 

The Government may have some em- 
ployees in that area, or a project in that 
section. So the Government draws a 
check on its $1,000, payable to the con- 
tractor, and he puts the check back in 
the bank. The money has not yet left 
the bank. The economists say that it is 
possible for each $1,000 of Government 
bonds that a commercial bank buys to 
create $6,000 of new currency, when we 
include bank check money as a part of 
the money supply—and most of our 
business is transacted with bank check 
money. 

Of course, when the bank wishes to 
increase its borrowing and lending ca- 
pacity, it calls upon the Federal Reserve 
Board to lend it money against Federal 
bonds. They are all discountable, and 
the bank can obtain additional money 
by borrowing on the bonds in that way. 
So they can issue new money simply by 
buying a Government bond and putting 
that bond up as collateral for the money 
they issue. 

I will tell the Senator in a moment, 
when I reach that point, what percent- 
age of our currency now in circulation is 
in demand deposits. 

There are numerous ways by which 
the money supply can be increased. 
The Senator has mentioned one of them. 
The Federal Reserve Board also can 
make money easier by relaxing the re- 
serve requirements. I believe the re- 
serve requirements are now 18 percent 
for central Reserve cities, 1642 percent 
for Reserve cities, and 11 percent for 
country banks. They can be dropped 
down to 10 percent for the first two, and 
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7 percent for country banks. That would 
release a great deal of money. 

I regret very much that one of the 
most interested Members of the Senate 
in this entire problem [Mr. Gore] is now 
our distinguished Presiding Officer. He 
cannot ask me any questions. I know 
that he is becoming restless and would 
like to be on the floor to ask me, “How 
do you get that way? I want to know 
some more details.” I have him at a 
serious disadvantage. However, perhaps 
before the afternoon is over—and I shall 
be here for some time—he can be re- 
lieved, and then I shall yield to him. 
Meanwhile, he can make some notes as 
he goes along and point out some of my 
manifest errors. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
meantime, does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator has 
mentioned how reserves affect the 
amount of money available. Will the 
Senator address himself to the discount 
rate, and state how that affects the 
amount of available credit, and also in- 
terest rates? ` 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The discount rate 
has some effect, but not a great deal of 
effect, except that when it is high it 
deters banks from borrowing from Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. If there is a rela- 
tively high discount rate—and by that 
we mean what the bank, which is a 
member of the Federal Reserve System, 
pays the Federal Reserve bank for the 
money it borrows—it is restricted in the 
use of that money, because it cannot af- 
ford to borrow it unless it can lend it for 
more than it must pay for it. I shall 
point out later that our money supply 
has been growing by leaps and bounds. 
It is true that it has not grown as fast 
as has the gross national product, but 
I shall point out that the difference is 
made up by the great increase in veloc- 
ity of circulation. 

By velocity of circulation we mean, in 
general terms, the number of times a 
dollar turns over before it comes back 
to rest. If the velocity of circulation in 
a depression is very low, one dollar does 
the work of one dollar. At the present 
time the velocity of circulation is pretty 
high. It is on the order of six—that is, 
$1 is doing the work which $6 did during 
the depression of the 193078. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. What, in the Sen- 
ator’s opinion, has been the biggest fac- 
tor contributing to the fact that a dollar 
which was worth 100 cents 20 years ago 
is now worth 46 or 47 cents? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There have been 
two main factors. One factor is that 
we have been running deficits in many 
of those years. The Federal Govern- 
ment has been constantly in the money 
market absorbing for national use the 
savings which would normally go for 
private enterprise, and has made the 
competition keen for a limited amount 
of savings, 

The Federal Government should get 
from taxes—and that is the same as 
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savings, because it is money taken out 
of the pockets of the people—what it 
needs to meet the appropriations au- 
thorized by Congress. 

Another reason is what we call the 
price-wage spiral. We know there has 
not been very much enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, and that the bigger com- 
panies have been able to get together to 
fix prices. We know that there are no 
antitrust laws that can be enforced 
against the unions. Therefore they can 
engage in bargaining on a national 
scale, industrywide. They can bargain 
in a way that fixes prices. That was 
never contemplated when they were 
given exemptions from the antitrust 
laws. They can bargain for other 
things than wages and working condi- 
tions. They do it under the very 
strange ruling of the Supreme Court in 
interpreting the La Guardia amendment 
to the antitrust laws. 

They are the two major factors. If 
a labor union says, “We want more 
wages,” industry says, “Let’s see if we 
can agree on something.” Industry 
says, “We will raise wages, and then we 
will raise our prices, and everybody will 
be happy.” 

They have done that repeatedly. 
However, now they have met some con- 
sumer resistance, and industry is be- 
coming a little uneasy about further 
increases, because it is fearful that 
there will be a curb on sales. 

Those are the two major factors. 
There are other factors. It is very hard 
to simplify inflation or inflationary fac- 
tors. There is always the question of 
psychology. When people look for a 
way out of inflation, they start buying 
stocks on the stock market, and they 
buy real estate as a hedge. Business- 
men increase their inventories. 

Stabilizing influences have come 
about recently. The President has said 
we are going to get out of this market 
in competition for funds; we will bal- 
ance the budget; we will pay over $4 
billion on the public debt. 

Of course, when we pay $4 billion on 
the public debt, we retire $4 billion 
worth of bonds in someone’s hands. 

What has happened? These psycho- 
logical factors of inflation have been 
curbed to some extent. Stock prices have 
gone down. People no longer think that 
the sky is the limit for stocks, They no 
longer believe that the capacity of busi- 
ness is unlimited. They do not know 
whether they can sell all these goods at 
the prices that they had hoped they 
would be able to sell them. Right now 
they are not making the number of au- 
tomobiles that they expected to make 
when they were thinking about it during 
the steel strike. Dealers could see on the 
horizon a great boom in the sale of auto- 
mobiles. That has not materialized. 

The psychology has changed. So that 
is one of the factors. It is not possible 
to simplify the question of what causes 
inflation. I have mentioned three of 
them. One is deficit financing, when 
there is competition for the savings of 
the Nation; another is the price-wage 
spiral, with industry and labor getting 
together to raise wages and raise prices, 
making everybody happy, apparently; 
and the third is psychology. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON, I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I appreciate the 
Senator’s comment. We know that at 
the present time it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to borrow money for the building of 
houses with an FHA or VHA loan. Both 
are bringing discounts. Interest rates 
are high in all areas, and it is difficult 
to find mortgage money. Is it the view 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
committee that one of the reasons for 
that situation is the fact that the Gov- 
ernment cannot now issue bonds with 
maturities greater than 5 years, and is in 
competition in those areas? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There can be no 
doubt about the fact that the Govern- 
ment is in competition with short-term 
loans, which are similar to money. 

I will point out later that last year, 
when there was a great deal said about 
our suffering from a policy of tight 
money, there was only one time in the 
history of the United States when more 
houses were started than last year, and 
that was in 1955. There never was a 
time in the history of the Nation when 
as much money was loaned on housing 
as last year. 

There never was a time in the history 
of housing when as many houses were 
financed by conventional means— 
through banks and savings and loans 
institutions, instead of the Government 
programs—as last year. 

Mr. T. E. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Les. 

Mr. TALMADGE. These are matters 
which are very much in the public’s 
mind at the present time and very much 
before Members of the Senate and before 
Congress generally. I appreciate very 
much the learned Senator’s replies to 
my inquiries. I know his remarks have 
been extremely helpful to me. Is it the 
view of the Senator that if our Govern- 
ment could sell its bonds in the present 
market for maturities higher than 5 
years it would make available more 
money for short-term loans and mort- 
gages at a cheaper interest rate? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There is not any 
doubt about that. That is one of the 
reasons why the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has been so insistent, both before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
and before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, of which the junior Senator from 
Georgia is such a useful member, that 
he be permitted to sell long-term bonds 
at a rate of interest higher than the 
statutory limit of 4½ percent, because 
that rate is below the market. 

It would be just as if I were to go 
downtown and say to a shoe dealer, “I 
used to buy good shoes for $10 a pair, 
and I am not going to pay any more 
than that.“ The dealer would say, “Our 
shoes are now priced at $18.95. You will 
either have to pay that price or go bare- 
footed, so far as we are concerned. We 
are not selling any more $10 shoes.” 

As I shall point out, we do not have 
more than $19,500 million in gold. For- 
eign nations have $9,500 million of gold. 
Private persons have $7 billion of it. All 
that private owners would have to do 
would be to exchange their gold for local 
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currency, and their governments would 
own dollars. Any. government which 
owns dollars can demand repayment in 
gold. So what is the situation? More 
than $12 billion of gold is required to 
back our currency. We have a total of 
$19,500 million. Foreign governments 
could demand $9,500 million. Others 
could funnel into their local governments 
another $7 billion. We would have only 
a little more than $3 billion left to back 
our currency. 

Is it any wonder that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is disturbed when he 
knows that the only thing that stands 
between him and a distressed situation 
is the maintenance of confidence at home 
and abroad in the integrity of our dol- 
lar? The American dollar is the backing 
for many currencies. Many countries 
treat it as gold. If they once lost faith 
in us or in our money, they would say, 
“Give us gold. We know what that is 
worth, We don't know what your money 
will be worth.” If that happened, it 
would have very bad effects on the cur- 
rencies of all the major nations of the 
earth. 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitution 
provides: 

The Congress shall have power to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof * * +, 


That is our responsibility. That is the 
issue we should meet. With all due def- 
erence, I say that means more to the 
future of our Nation than who will vote 
this fall in Alabama, 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. As I understand 
the argument of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia, if all the dollars 
now in foreign hands were acquired by 
their central banks, a demand for gold 
could immediately be made for those 
dollars, and more gold would be required 
to repay those dollars than we would 
have to support our currency in ac- 
cordance with the law of the land, Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I will read the 
official answers of the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board: 

Question. What is the total amount of 
gold owned by the United States? 

Answer. $19,507 million as of December 
30, 1959. 

Question. What is the total amount of 
dollars on which payment in gold could be 
demanded? 

Answer. The U.S. Treasury is prepared 
to sell gold to foreign monetary authorities 
for legitimate monetary purposes; on No- 
vember 30, 1959, the short-term dollar hold- 
ings of these authorities amounted to 
$9,074 million. In addition, the United 
States has agreed to resell on demand to the 
International Monetary Fund $500 million of 
gold, purchased from the Fund in 1956- 
59. The total amount of dollars on which 
gold payment could be demanded is, there- 
fore, $9,574 million. 

Foreign private citizens also have short- 
term dollar assets amounting to about $7 
billion. Before these can become potential 
demand claim on U. S. gold holdings they 
must first be sold to the foreign monetary 
authorities. Such dollar assets are in no dif- 
ferent position in this respect than the dollar 
assets of U.S. citizens, who may also sell their 
dollar holdings to foreign monetary au- 
thorities, and thus increase the holdings of 
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these authorities that might be a potential 
claim on gold. 


So there is a total potential demand 
of $16,574 million against a gold supply 
of $19,507 million. 

The next question was: 

What is the total amount of gold required 
for the backing of our currency? 


The answer was: 

As of December 31, 1959 $12,182 million; 
equal to 25 percent of Federal Reserve notes 
and deposit liabilities plus $187 million re- 
serve against United States notes, Treasury 
notes of 1890, and pre-1933 issues of gold 
certificates. 


In other words, we would have some- 
thing like $3 billion left, if everyone de- 
manded gold instead of dollars. We 
would have something over $3 billion 
in gold against a currency requirement 
of more than $12 billion. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Under those condi- 
tions, our gold reserves would be $9 bil- 
lion short of what is required under 
present law. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is absolutely 
correct, assuming that everyone thought 
that the currency of any major nation 
would buy more in the long run than our 
dollars would buy. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does not the fact 
that the United States is operating with 
a dollar deficit of $4,500 million a year 
indicate that at the present time there 
is some loss of confidence in our dollar? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Fortunately, the 
tide has turned. The adverse balance of 
payments in the year before the past 
year was more than $4 billion. During 
that time we lost $3,200 million in gold. 
The balance of payments in the last year 
was more than $1 billion less than that, 
and the gold demand has dropped to al- 
most a trickle. In other words, the be- 
lief now is that the Government means 
to balance the budget and end the infla- 
tionary force of deficit financing. It is 
proposed to pay $4 billion on the debt. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the Senator 
from Virginia not believe that what he 
has just said is a very strong argument 
as to why we should discontinue our 
never-ending and ever-increasing for- 
eign aid program, which now encom- 
passes some 60 nations of the earth? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Last fall, when I 
read in the press that the Budget Direc- 
tor was having a hard time arriving at 
a budget which he thought could be bal- 
anced, I wrote him a letter and men- 
tioned some economies which I believed 
could be practiced. Among other things, 
I suggested a reduction in the amount of 
foreign aid. 

The Budget Director replied that he 
appreciated my letter. He said he took 
it to Augusta, Ga., and discussed it with 
the President. Many of the suggestions 
which the junior Senator from Virginia 
had made were adopted, but some of 
them were not adopted. 

A few days later, I read that the Presi- 
dent would “up” his request, not somuch 
in actual cash, but in potential spending 
power, by $945 million. 

I understand that yesterday the chair- 
man of the House group, Representative 
PassMAn, of Louisiana, said, We will see 
3 1 cannot cut the amount by 31 

illion.” 
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A billion dollars may be too much, but 
the junior Senator from Virginia will 
vote to cut the total amount. 

One reason why the amount should be 
reduced is that the NATO nations are 
not assuming their proper share of the 
cost of mutual defense. There is not a 
nation which we helped after the war 
which is not from 50 to 100 percent bet- 
ter off than it was before the war. 

In addition, the balance of trade is 
going against us. Our foreign trade has 
dropped off. Furthermore, considering 
our military establishments in 57 for- 
eign countries, and our major establish- 
ments in Germany and other places, we 
are pouring out our dollars; we are sim- 
ply giving them away. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it true that Tito 
in Yugoslavia and Gomulka in Poland 
can take the dollars which we have given 
them and draw American gold, whereas 
an American citizen cannot own gold? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Thatistrue. The 
American citizen cannot get his money 
in gold. 

As I have said, an American citizen 
can go abroad and buy the currency 
of some other country, and then obtain 
gold forit there. But an American citi- 
zen cannot even own gold in the United 
States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not desire to 
interfere with the train of thought of 
the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia in his discussion of this all-im- 
portant issue. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
feel that perhaps I can render greater 
service by answering questions asked of 
me by my colleagues, instead of read- 
ing a formal dissertation on monetary 
policy. Therefore, I welcome these 
stimulating questions which pinpoint 
phases of this monetary problem which 
definitely are now in the minds of my 
colleagues. 

Mr. RUSSELL. When I entered the 
Chamber some moments ago, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia was 
discussing the three principal ingredi- 
ents of inflation. I understood him to 
say that one of them is the increasing 
spiral of wages and prices. I believe 
that everyone—whether a trained econ- 
omist or not—will agree that that is one 
of the principal influences in producing 
inflation and in reducing the value of 
the American dollar. 

Recently there was a settlement of 
the steel strike. I do not think anyone 
doubts that steel is the bellwether of all 
other industries; steel is representative 
of giant industry and giant labor, the two 
conflicting forces which increase prices 
and cause the consumer to be caught 
in a vise. 

I wonder whether the Senator’s ques- 
tions or any of the answers submitted to 
him by the Federal Reserve Board indi- 
cated whether that settlement, which 
has not yet produced an increase in the 
price of steel, is likely to prove to be 
inflationary in the long run. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. My questions re- 
lated only to monetary policies admin- 
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istered by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Of course, the Board has no control 
whatever over labor-industry-manage- 
ment bargaining. 

However, it has been freely stated 
that the steel strike was settled on a 
basis which will add $1 billion a year 
to the cost of steel, on the basis of full 
or normal production; and I have not 
yet heard anyone say he thought the 
major steel companies would absorb 
all of that increase. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, one of the 
leading political figures in the United 
States has claimed a great deal of credit 
for that settlement; and when the set- 
tlement was made, he was vigorously 
applauded. I have apprehended that 
the American people did not know the 
full story of what that settlement was 
likely to cost, and that they would not 
become aware of it until perhaps some- 
time late next fall. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. At first it was in- 
timated that following the agreement, 
the steel companies would not increase 
their prices. Then Mr. Blough, the 
chairman of the board, flatly and dis- 
tinctly disclaimed that there was any 
agreement at all on that point. 

The next statement was that the steel 
companies would not put into effect “at 
this time” any increase in steel prices. 
But there has been no agreement what- 
ever by any steel company that it will 
not try to recoup some of the additional 
costs imposed on it by that agreement, 
which, as the Senator from Georgia has 
said, a leading political figure helped 
negotiate; and he received much praise 
for it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, a number 
of leading political figures—whether re- 
lated by politics, blood, consanguinity, or 
otherwise—undertook to get into that 
act. 

When I read the words “at this time,” 
those three words seemed to me to stand 
out. I believe that later on there will 
be an increase in the price of steel, and 
that the consumer will pay that price 
increase for this essential element in our 
economy. 

I also apprehend that any statements 
about stopping the increasing spiral in 
wages and prices amount to nothing but 
talk, so long as the steel industry—a 
basic industry in the United States— 
leads the way. Under those circum- 
stances, certainly we can expect the oth- 
ers to follow. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Georgia is entirely correct, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Recently, when the President sent to 
Congress his economic report, he pre- 
dicted that there would be great pros- 
perity, without inflation, for the remain- 
der of this year, and that it would carry 
over well into the following year, with 
the result that there would be enough 
revenue not only to pay for a spending 
budget of $81 billion, but also to permit 
$4,200 million to be applied to the na- 
tional debt. At that time I pointed out 
that the President had hedged his state- 
ment in two ways. First, he said, in 
effect, “If the Congress cooperates with 
me in a balanced budget and restraint 
on spending, and if labor and industry 
cooperate not to push up prices.” 
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I hope Congress will not exceed the 
budget, although I cannot guarantee that 
it will not. 

Let me say that some persons have 
called attention to the fact that the 
boom is already slacking off—as is shown 
by the decrease in the sales of automo- 
biles and by the large number of unem- 
ployed; and such persons predict that 
although there will be reasonably good 
prosperity, it will be nothing like what 
one economist predicted—namely, that 
by December the gross national product 
would be $525 billion. 

The gross national product is now 
about $500 billion; and by fall it may 
increase to $510 billion. But that is 
likely to be the maximum. 

We have no assurance at all that there 
will not be price increases which will be 
inflationary and will gradually price out 
of the market those who have low in- 
comes, the pensioners, and so forth. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The distinguished 
Senator from Virginia referred to the 
Presidential estimate of $4 billion, I be- 
lieve, as being available to be applied to 
the public debt. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. $4,200 million. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not enough of 
an economist to be able to predict with 
accuracy the future developments in 
regard to the gross national product. It 
might amount to either more or less than 
the President and his official advisers 
have estimated. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They have esti- 
mated it at $510 billion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would not know as 
to that. But I know there are two con- 
siderable items in the budget—namely, 
the one having to do with an increase in 
postal rates, and the one having to do 
with an increase in gasoline taxes 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Neither of which 
will go into effect. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not an econo- 
mist; but anyone who has any famili- 
arity with the American political scene 
and who thinks that the Congress of 
the United States will make those in- 
creases in the election year of 1960 is 
certainly sadly ignorant of the political 
facts of life in the United States. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And if the in- 
creases recommended by the President 
are not made, the estimated surplus will 
be reduced by approximately $1 billion. 
Last year the President proposed that 
those increases be made; but Congress 
did not see fit to go along with that 
suggestion. Certainly it stands to rea- 
son that no such action will be taken 
by Congress in an election year. So it 
is obvious that the President’s estimate 
of the national income must be reduced 
by at least $1 billion. 

I do not think many persons realize 
that included in the revenue estimates of 
the President are the proceeds of those 
two proposed tax increases, which most 
of us believe will not be imposed— 
namely, an increase in the gasoline tax 
8 an increase in the first-class postage 
rate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Congress recently in- 
creased taxes in both those areas, and 
certainly Congress is not likely to make 
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other increases in them in this election 
year. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam chairman of 
the Treasury and Post Office Subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee; and I know that the revenue from 
first-class mail far exceeds the cost of 
handling it. The first-class mail is the 
only type of mail that is self-supporting. 
Yet there is a desire to put a burden of 
$300 million or $400 million more a year 
on those who write letters to boys over- 
seas and others who make use of 1-ounce 
letters, and I do not think the Congress 
is going to agree to do it. We do not 
have any sales tax on any product that 
is relatively as high as the tax on gaso- 
line is. That tax is about one-half of 
the actual value of the product. 

Mr. President, I welcome very much 
the questions of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia. Isee present on the 
fioor colleagues who do not fully agree 
with my views on this issue. At the 
appropriate time, if they want to ques- 
tion me, I shall be glad to have them do 
so. 

I shall proceed now, Mr. President, 
with the questions to and answers of the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 
That is the agency, as we all know, to 
which we have largely delegated congres- 
sional power to regulate the value of 
money. Itis the agency which regulates 
the laws pertaining to a central banking 
system, which was created by a bill spon- 
sored by my distinguished predecessor, 
Carter Glass. 

Mr. President, I had just called atten- 
tion to the gold situation and tried to 
emphasize its importance in the admin- 
istration of monetary policy. My next 
question was: 

Why are jewelers, dentists, and other pur- 
chasers of gold for commercial purposes per- 
mitted to buy gold from the Government al 
a price substantially below the present world 
market? 


I asked that question because it was 
the question propounded to me by a dis- 
tinguished Senator who was very critical 
of the monetary policies both of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, especially with respect 
to the request of the latter to give him 
more leeway on issuance of long-term 
bonds. 

Here is the answer: 

They are not permitted to do so. The 
price at which they buy gold from the U.S. 
Treasury ($35.0875 per ounce) is substan- 
tially the same as the present world market 
price; at the end of 1950, the price on the 
London gold market was $35.07 per ounce. 

Question. To what extent is the Govern- 
ment now subsidizing the purchases of gold 
for use for commercial purposes? 

Answer. Not at all. 


So that disposes of one issue. It evi- 
dently disturbed the Senator. He was 
under the impression that we were los- 
ing millions of dollars a year as a result 
of the policy of letting commercial 
buyers of gold purchase gold at much 
below the world price. They are not 
doing that. They pay a little higher 
than the world price, and the Govern- 
ment is not subsidizing them at all. 
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The next question is: 


What is the total amount of currency now 
in circulation? 


The answer was: 

The total amount of currency in circula- 
tion on December 31, 1959, was $32,591 mil- 
lion. This includes $30,287 million paper 
currency and $2,304 million coin. 

Question. Please indicate the types of 
paper money in circulation and what specific 
security is behind each type. 


I might say that question was asked 
because this same distinguished Senator 
said that any commercial bank could 
extend its credit almost without limit 
and that it could build up additional 
credit and additional money. So I 
wanted to know just what types of 
money we had and what was behind 
each type of money. Then I asked the 
question as to how this additional money 
could be created. 

The answer was: 

Paper money in circulation on December 
31. 1959, was as follows: 


[Millions of dollars] 
Currently being issued: 
Silver certificates 2,135 
Ee PSO Auk AE Ce Pn 312 
Federal Reserve notes 27, 647 


There is the bulk, as I pointed out 
previously, of the paper money. If we 
examine our money, we may see a few 
silver certificates, but most of the cur- 
5 705 is in the form of Federal Reserve 
notes. 


I continue reading: 
[In millions of dollars] 
In process of retirement: 
Gold certilcates . Oe 
Treasury notes of 1890. * 
Federal Reserve bank notes 105 
National bank notes 56 


There was a time when any president 
of a national bank could have signed his 
name to a check and sent it out, and that 
was good money. Congress repealed the 
power of national banks to issue money. 

The total of the money in circulation is 
$30,287 million. 

I continue to read from the answer: 

The specific security behind each type is as 
follows: 

SILVER CERTIFICATES 

The Treasury maintains as security silver 
in bullion and standard silver dollars of a 
monetary value equal to the face amount of 
the outstanding silver certificates. 

U.S. NOTES AND TREASURY NOTES OF 1890 

There is maintained in the Treasury as a 
reserve for U.S. notes and Treasury notes 
of 1890, $156 million in gold bullion; also as 
security for Treasury notes of 1890, an equal 
dollar amount of standard silver dollars are 
held in the Treasury. 


FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES 


Federal Reserve notes are secured by the 
deposit by the Federal Reserve bank con- 
cerned, with its Federal Reserve agent, of a 
like amount of collateral consisting of such 
discounted or purchased paper as is eligible 
under the terms of the Federal Reserve Act, 
or gold certificates, or direct obligations of 
the United States. At the end of 1959 the 
Federal Reserve agents held, as collateral 
against notes outstanding, (a) eligible dis- 
counted paper ($100 million), (b) gold certif- 
icates ($10,650 million), and (e) U.S. Gov- 
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ernment securities ($19,530 million). In ad- 
dition, each Federal Reserve bank must 
maintain reserves in gold certificates of not 
less than 25 percent against its Federal Re- 
serve notes in actual circulation. Gold certif- 
icates deposited with Federal Reserve agents 
us collateral, and those deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States as a redemp- 
tion fund, are counted as part of the re- 
quired reserve. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to my 
friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Do I under- 
stand that, so far as the law is concerned, 
the foreign governments have dollar 
holdings which aggregate more than $18 
billion? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No. The official 
figures with regard to the foreign gov- 
ernments I covered before the distin- 
guished Senator came into the Chamber. 
The sum is $9,074 million. Then we have 
promised the Montary Fund $500 million. 
Foreign private citizens have about $7 
billion. Therefore, there are $9,574 mil- 
lion which could be immediately de- 
manded, if the foreign central banks lost 
all confidence in our money, which we 
hope they will not, plus the $7 billion 
if the private holders exchanged their 
money for local currencies and let their 
governments become holders of those 
dollars. That adds up to $16,574 million 
against our present gold holdings of ap- 
proximately 819 ½ billion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That leaves 
only about $3 billion which we could 
really call our own. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. There is 25-percent gold back- 
ing, as I have mentioned, against all of 
these notes, which requires something 
over $12 million. 

We are hopeful that the foreign na- 
tions and the foreign investors and 
traders will not lose confidence in us. It 
does not necessarily follow they would 
demand gold. We are still rated as the 
soundest nation on earth, the greatest 
and the most powerful. 

It is assumed that we are going to pro- 
tect the solvency of our Government and 
to protect the value of our money. If so, 
the foreign nations and investors will 
continue to use our dollars as the reserves 
for their money, and they will bring dol- 
lars to the United States and invest them 
in our higher interest-bearing securities, 
rather than to go home with gold to be 
put in a vault, where it will produce 
nothing. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not the 
privilege of Americans who have dollar 
holdings in this country to invest their 
money abroad and to transfer money 
abroad to foreign countries? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They can do that. 
An American can invest his money in 
the currency of any country in which 
he wants to invest. When he gets the 
currency of that country he can take 
that currency and invest it in the world 
market in gold. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator not see how, with foreign trad- 
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ing increasing as it is, we are approach- 
ing a point when one of these days we 
may have a run on our gold? The im- 
pression some of us have is that when 
many people begin to get the idea that 
there is not enough money in the bank 
to pay everybody off, then everybody 
comes rushing in to take their money 
out. If we can be sure we have enough 
money, they will not do that. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That was a ques- 
tion previously raised by the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia in con- 
nection with our foreign aid program. 
We have given away since the end of 
World War II over $70 billion. This 
has helped to pile up dollars in foreign 
countries which could come back to us 
as a demand for our gold. 

In addition to that we have measur- 
ably stepped up our imports. We still 
export more than we import, but the 
difference is gradually closing. When 
we strike a balance as between exports 
and imports, when we consider the dol- 
lars we are lending and giving away and 
the dollars we spend on military estab- 
lishments abroad, we find that in the 
last 2 years we had an unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments. The year before last 
this resulted in a drain on our gold sup- 
ply of $3.2 billion. In the past year the 
exchange of dollars for gold has been 
relatively small. 

As the Senator from Virginia pre- 
viously said, before his friend came into 
the Chamber, the statement of the Pres- 
ident that we are going to balance the 
budget and that we are going to have 
quite a surplus to pay on the debt at the 
end of fiscal year 1961 has had a rather 
reassuring effect upon foreign investors, 
who think that we are going to curb 
inflation and that our money will be 
sound. Therefore, they have not asked 
to exchange money for gold. They have 
brought a lot of money to the United 
States and have bought bills and notes. 
Those look good to them, better than 
gold. 

So long as people have confidence they 
will continue to make investments and 
they will keep dollars as reserve require- 
ments for their own currencies, 

Of course, if we do not balance our 
budget and if we do not find some way 
to control the price-wage spiral which is 
pushing prices up all of the time, even- 
tually foreigners are going to lose confi- 
dence in the integrity of our money, 
and then we are going to find that we 
have not lived up to the injunction of 
the Founding Fathers, who provided, in 
section 8, article I of the Constitution, 
that we, the Congress of the United 
States, should have the power to coin 
money and to regulate the value thereof. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator well knows that in the 
foreign aid program we have made it 
possible for a vast amount of dollars to 
be transferred overseas, and in a con- 
siderable portion of this program we 
have permitted our funds to be used to 
retire the debts, or at least certain por- 
tions of the debts of foreign nations. 
We have permitted vast purchases to be 
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made by foreign countries on a loan 
basis, for which those countries have 
paid in soft currencies. 

I wonder if the Senator does not think 
it would be a good idea that we should, 
for one thing, amend our foreign-aid 
program to require that before a nation 
can cash in dollars—which would be a 
drain on our gold supply—it must first 
accept its own currency in an exchange 
for American dollars. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia has taken that posi- 
tion for a number of years. His col- 
league may recall that the Senator from 
Virginia voted for the amendments which 
were adopted, which totaled a cut of 
$700 million in the foreign-aid request, 
and also voted for other cuts which 
amounted to $300 million more than was 
adopted in the final result. 

I have said this afternoon that instead 
of increasing foreign aid, as the Presi- 
dent has recently asked the Congress to 
do, I am going to vote to cut it down. 
That is one method of protecting our 
gold supply. 

I thank my colleague for his helpful 
questions, 

Mr. President, we come next to the 
question of gold certificates. 

GOLD CERTIFICATES 


There is maintained in the Treasury 
as security gold bullion of a value at 
the legal standard equal to the face 
amount of such gold certificates. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK NOTES AND NATIONAL 
BANK NOTES 


The issuing banks have deposited with 
the Treasury lawful money to the 
amount of the notes outstanding in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the law. 
The Treasury has assumed the liability 
for the notes and they are carried on 
the books of the Treasury as part of 
the public debt bearing no interest. 

Question. What are the restrictions placed 
upon the issuance of Federal Reserve notes? 


That is a very vital question with re- 
gard to the unlimited expansion of our 
currency. Therefore, I asked what re- 
strictions were placed upon the issuance 
of Federal Reserve notes, 

This is the answer: 


Federal Reserve notes must be secured 
dollar for dollar by collateral pledged with 
the Federal Reserve agent, as noted in the 
answer to question 7. The amount of 
notes which may be issued is subject to an 
outside limit in that a Reserve bank must 
have gold certificate reserves of not less 
than 25 percent of its Federal Reserve 
notes in actual circulation. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System is authorized to suspend 
the reserve requirement for a period not 
exceeding 30 days, and from time to time 
to renew such suspension for periods not 
exceeding 15 days, provided that when the 
reserve falls below the 25 percent, the Board 
shall establish a graduated tax of not more 
than 1 percent per annum upon the defi- 
ciency until the reserve falls to 20 percent, 
and 1½ percent per annum upon each 
2% percent or fraction thereof that the 
reserve falls below 20 percent. 

Question. To what extent has the volume 
of currency increased in recent years; the 
volume of bank-check money? 
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Answer. The increases in the 10-year 
period ending December 31, 1959, are as fol- 


lows: 
[Millions of dollars] 
Bank-check 
money! 
Amount | Increase 
at end during 
year year 

1950..........] 27, 741 141 104, 745 8, 589 
1951 206 111, 644 6, 899 
1952... „433 116, 633 4, 989 
1953.— 781 116, 788 155 
1954... 509 120, 793 4,005 
1 158 126, 951 6, 158 
1956.. 790 129, 044 2, 003 
1957... 834 127, 895 —1, 149 
1958... 193 134, 385 6, 400 
1950... 591 2 135, 220 835 


1 Demand deposits of all banks, including U.S. Gov- 
ernment deposits but excluding interbank deposits, 

2 Partly estimated. 

Question. What are the sources of lend- 
ing power of the Federal Reserve banks? To 
what extent is this lending power affected 
by the amount of the member banks’ capi- 
tal subscription to, or reserve balances held 
with, the Reserve banks? What criteria 
guide the Federal Reserve System in the ex- 
ercise of Reserve bank lending power? 

Answer. The lending power of the Federal 
Reserve banks arises from the authority giv- 
en them by law to create money, either in 
the form of Federal Reserve notes or in the 
form of deposits in member bank reserve 
accounts. 


This is very vital in the determination 
of what our monetary policy should be. 
We must understand how the bulk of our 
money is being created, how it has been 
created, and how it can be created in 
the future. As I have said, it arises 
from the authority given them by law 
to create money, either in the form of 
Federal Reserve notes or in the form of 
deposits in member bank reserve ac- 
counts. Such deposits may result from 
direct loans to member banks or from 
open market purchases of Government 
securities. 

This power is limited by the require- 
ment in the Federal Reserve Act that 
the Reserve banks must hold a 25 per- 
cent reserve in gold certificates against 
their liabilities for notes and for de- 
posits. Thus it may be said that the 
lending power of the Federal Reserve 
banks depends upon their holdings of 
gold certificates. 

The amount of the member banks’ 
capital subscriptions to, and of reserve 
balances held with, the Federal Reserve 
banks currently has only a very minor 
effect on the lending power of the Re- 
serve banks. The effect was clearer in 
the early days of the System than it is 
today. As of December 31, 1917, total 
gold and gold certificate reserves of the 
Federal Reserve banks amounted to $1.6 
billion, and member bank reserve bal- 
ances totaled about $1.5 billion. Most 
of the gold had been paid in by member 
banks to establish their initial required 
reserve balances and to pay for their 
subscriptions to capital stock in the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. Accordingly, these 
payments could be said to represent the 
main basis for the lending power of the 
Reserve banks at that time. 

During the period since 1917, member 
bank reserve balances have shown a net 
increase of $17 billion and Federal Re- 
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serve notes by $27 billion. This increase 
in Federal Reserve monetary liabilities 
of $44 billion has been offset by an in- 
crease in the country’s gold stock of $17 
billion and a $27 billion increase in the 
System's portfolio of loans and Govern- 
ment security holdings, ‘This large uti- 
lization of Federal Reserve lending pow- 
er over the period was not in response to 
member bank contributions of funds to 
System operations but rather reflected 
System adaptations to the economic and 
financial needs of the times. 

It was not the intention of the found- 
ers of the Federal Reserve System that 
the lending power of the Reserve banks 
should be utilized specifically to en- 
hance their own earnings or those of 
the member banks. The original Fed- 
eral Reserve Act contained a mandate 
that such lending power should be di- 
rected to accommodating the needs of 
commerce, agriculture, and industry. 
More recently, in the Employment Act 
of 1946, this mandate was supplemented 
by congressional declaration that it is a 
continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government to use all prac- 
tical means consistent with its needs and 
obligations and other essential consider- 
ations of national policy to foster and 
promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power. These 
directives, which have been interpreted 
by System officials in testimony before 
committees of Congress as entailing the 
consistent application of System power 
to the fostering of orderly economic 
growth and a stable value for the dollar, 
provide the basic statutory guidelines 
for the exercise of Federal Reserve lend- 
ing power in the public interest. 

Question, State the meaning of velocity of 
circulation and its trend in recent years, 

Answer. The velocity of circulation of 
money means, broadly, the rate at which the 
money supply is used to effect transactions 
in goods and the like. Of course, not all 
such transactions involve the use of money 
and measures of the velocity of money do 
not purport to be literal readings of the rate 
at which money changes hands in transac- 
tions. However, the usefulness of velocity 
measures in analyzing the connection be- 
tween money and the rate of economic activ- 
ity derives from the fact that money (checks 
and currency) actually does change hands in 
the great bulk of transactions. 

The turnover of demand deposits, the ratio 
of debits (checks sent to the drawer's bank 
for payment) to demand deposits, is an ap- 
proximate measure of the rate at which 
demand deposits are used to make payments 
by check. Since demand deposits make up 
the major share of the money supply, their 
rate of turnover can be considered a rough 
measure of total “transactions velocity.” 

A more general approximation to the ve- 
locity of circulation is the ratio of GNP to 
the money supply. This ratio can be taken 
as an index of the rate at which money is 
spent to buy final output of goods and 
services. Technically, it is called a measure 
of “income velocity,” since the value of GNP 
is nearly identical with the total of incomes 
earned in the economy. 

Use of the velocity of money in anal 
economic developments makes it possible to 
separate the part played by change in the 
money supply from the part played by other 
factors. From 1950 to 1959, while the money 
supply (demand deposits adjusted and cur- 
rency outside banks) increased by approxi- 
mately 27 percent, income velocity (as meas- 
ured by the ratio of GNP to the money sup- 
ply) increased by 35 percent. One of the 
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important forces to which monetary policy 
has had to adapt during the past decade has 
been the persistent upward trend in velocity. 

The upward trend in the velocity of 
money, both as measured by transactions 
velocity and as measured by income velocity, 
began immediately after the end of World 
War II. In part this rise seems to represent 
& recovery from the extraordinarily low level 
to which velocity fell during the war, as 
individuals and business firms added to their 
cash holdings, in large part because of the 
scarcity in the supply of goods. In part also, 
rising velocity of money has been due to 
rising interest rates, which have made indi- 
viduals and businesses increasingly willing 
to lower the ratio of their cash holdings to 
their expenditures or income, for the sake of 
the growing rewards reaped by holding se- 
curities and other investments instead of 
cash. This has been reflected in the rapid 
rise in the volume of time deposits and, 
more especially, savings and loan shares, as 
the rates paid on these forms of savings were 
increased. These assets have been widely 
substituted for cash holdings, leading in the 
aggregate to a declining ratio of money to 
expenditures, which is to say, to a rising 
velocity of money. Still another -postwar 
development that has probably contributed 
to rising velocity has been the widespread 
expectation of continuing creeping inflation. 
Velocity has increased most rapidly when 
these expectations have been strongest. 

Question. In what ways has the lending 
power of member banks been restricted dur- 
ing recent periods of so-called tight money? 

Answer. Periods of so-called tight money 
have developed when the demand for credit 
has outrun the rate at which the country 
was accumulating savings. In such periods 
of heavy demand for credit, the Federal Re- 
serve has restrained increases in bank credit 
and money by limiting the rate at which 
additional bank reserves, which underlie 
bank deposits and credit, were made avail- 
able. This has been accomplished mainly 
through restricting the volume of Federal 
Reserve net open market purchases of U.S. 
Government securities, which purchases cre- 
ate bank reserves. 

Under these circumstances, expansion of 
bank lending has been limited by the extent 
that banks were able and willing to borrow 
from the Federal Reserve Banks or to sell 
securities from their portfolios to the public. 

Borrowing from the Federal Reserve, in 
turn, has been inhibited in periods of so- 
called tight money by the reluctance of banks 
in this country to be in debt. This reluct- 
ance is reinforced by the knowledge that 
borrowings from the Federal Reserve are 
required to be on a temporary basis and 
that the cost of such borrowing, as repre- 
sented by Federal Reserve discount rates, has 
also been increased during periods of credit 
restraint. 

Lending by banks in periods of credit re- 
straint also decreases their liquidity and 
hence their ability and willingness to lend 
further. Thus in 1959, for example, in addi- 
tion to increasing their borrowings from the 
Federal Reserve Banks, banks sold from their 
investment portfolios, on balance, about $8 
billion of Government securities to nonbank 
purchasers. Funds were thus provided for 
expansion of loans, but the shift caused re- 
ductions in bank liquidity. Still further 
sales of Government securities to expand 
loans were inhibited by the desire of banks 
to avoid still further reductions in their 
liquidity. 

Question. Has this restriction halted com- 
mercial bank lending? How much then did 
bank lending increase in postwar periods 
of tight money? 


I hope that my friends who have been 
discussing this question of tight money 
will follow these statistics, because the 
Federal Reserve Board frankly chal- 
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lenges the sobriquet of tight money by 
saying that bank check money and credit 
has been constantly expanding, and, 
therefore, they say, and as I will point 
out, the term “tight money” can only be 
used as a means of describing a situation 
when an extraordinary demand for credit 
exceeds the available supply. It is not 
tight from any other standpoint by all 
the criteria of the past, and there never 
has been such a volume of credit ex- 
pansion as at the present time. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
I yield to the 


Mr. ROBERTSON. 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. First I congratulate 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency on an excellent 
address. It is very desirable indeed that 
the chairman of the committee should 
take the time to very carefully define 
some of the complicated and recondite 
terms such as “the velocity of circula- 
tion,” and to go into explicit detail on 
exactly how the monetary system op- 
erates. He is serving a very helpful pur- 
pose by making his speech. 

I wish to express to my chairman my 
gratitude for inviting me to engage in 
colloquy with him, and I am very glad 
to take advantage of his invitation. 

As I understand, the Senator from 
Virginia has been discussing the effect 
of tight money. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia has just stated that the policies of 
the Federal Reserve Board have not con- 
stricted the credit expansion of our 
commercial bank system, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia could not make quite that cate- 
gorical statement. As a matter of fact, 
the Federal Reserve Board feels that 
from its standpoint it would have been 
very derelict in its duty if it had not put 
some restraint upon the expansion of 
credit. It has put some restraint upon 
the expansion of credit. As the Senator 
from Virginia will point out later, it 
does not have control over the entire fi- 
nancial system. It has control over the 
reserves of its member banks. About 6 
percent of the total volume of credit ex- 
pansion in 1959 resulted from an increase 
in bank loans. The Federal Reserve has 
not been at all drastic in either its re- 
serve requirements, or in increases in the 
rediscount rate. However, it has exer- 
cised some restraint, yes, upon the ex- 
pansion of credit. But, as I will point 
out, credit has expanded in spite of the 
restraints that the Federal Reserve 
Board has imposed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I donot wish to an- 
ticipate what the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia is going to say. However, 
I was very much shocked and surprised 
by the statement of the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board about what he 
calls the fiow of funds or, in effect, the 
expansion of credit being greater in 1959 
than, as I recall his statement, in any 
other year, to the extent of something 
like $60 billion in expansion. 

It is true that the Federal Reserve 
Board cannot be held responsible. for 
this entire increase. However, my point 
is that the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board, whether we call it a restrictive 
policy or not, has had the effect of 
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greatly increasing the interest rate but 
not the effect of restraining or restrict- 
ing credit, which is the only way that 
monetary policy can restrain inflation. 
We have had at the same time the inter- 
est rate has soared, an enormous in- 
crease in bank loans. We have had a 
tremendous increase in expansions on 
the part of many business units, and a 
very great expansion of consumer cred- 
it. So the effect on inflation, which high 
interest rates are supposed to achieve by 
restraining demand has not worked out 
in 1959. Is that not correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The answer of 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board to that would be something like 
this: “You ought to see what the inter- 
est rates would be if we had adopted a 
different course concerning what we 
could actually influence. Then you 
must bear in mind that we could not off- 
set the inflationary pressure of the 
price-wage spirals. We could not offset 
the inflationary pressure of the Federal 
Government constantly having to go 
into the money market to absorb the 
savings that ought to be loaned out at 
reasonable interest rates. They are 
wholly beyond our control. We have ex- 
ercised some control. It would have 
been much more if we had not. We did 
not control interest rates.” 

However, after all, what fixes interest 
rates? 

It was brought out in the colloquy 
earlier today between the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the 
junior Senator from Virginia that the 
interest rate is the price that people are 
willing to pay for money. It is fixed by 
demand. If there are more dollars com- 
peting for a scarce article, the price goes 
up. When there are more potential 
borrowers than lenders, the lenders will 
ask for a higher price for their money. 

Of course, when there is inflation and 
when people know that the dollar has 
already been eroded by 52 percent of its 
1939 or 1940 value, people are going to 
wonder what kind of dollar we will have 
at the end of another 20 years if they 
buy bonds now. 

As I said earlier in the afternoon, if 
20-odd years ago 3 percent was a fair 
interest rate, is it unreasonable today to 
say that 6 percent is equal to the 3 per- 
cent then? How can anyone say, with 
prices going up—with food and clothing 
going up and with services costing more, 
and with land and the price of homes 
going up—that interest rates must not 
go up, and that we must have interest 
rates at the same figure that they were 
20 years ago? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator has 
made a series of points. First, he has 
asked, What fixes interest rates? It 
seems to me that if the Federal Reserve 
Board is not responsible for interest 
rates, and is not effective in fixing in- 
terest rates, then it is not serving any 
significant function. As I understand, 
the Federal Reserve Board does in fact 
control the supply of money. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They influence 
the actual expansion of currency. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. And they can in- 
directly influence the quantity of the 
demand deposits. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They can. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Which are the two 
ingredients which make up money. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As I will say later, 
they cannot control the entire money 
supply nor the demand for it. ‘The 
only sound way that Congress can affect 
interest rates is to balance the budget 
and take the Government out of com- 
petition for savings. That will undoubt- 
edly reduce interest rates; and if they 
go into the open market operations to 
reduce interest rates, they will create 
terrific inflation. 

As I have previously said, if, as we ex- 
pect, there is spending in this fiscal 
year amounting to $350 billion, and there 
is only a 1 percent increase in prices 
and in the cost of living, the cost will be 
83 ½ billion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is no ques- 
tion that we should have a balanced 
budget and we should have a surplus. I 
agree. I would agree that there is no 
economic justification for wage increases 
that exceed productivity. I would say 
that those are the real causes of infla- 
tion. However, any attempt to restrain 
inflation by relying completely on the 
monetary policy, as this administration 
has, by increasing the interest rate, will 
not be effective. It will drive up the cost 
of everything we buy on time—schools, 
hospitals, automobiles, homes—with no 
significant effect of restraining the pres- 
sures on demand. The quotation by the 
Senator from Virginia of the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board proves this 
very point. In spite of a vast increase 
in interest rates, credit has expanded 
more rapidly than ever before, in fact 
by a huge $60 billion. We are suffering 
the high interest pains of restrictive 
monetary policy without any of the well- 
advertised inflation-restraining gains, 

The Senator from Virginia has sai 
that if the cost of everything we buy has 
gone up, why should not the cost of in- 
terest go up at the same time? It 
seems to me that the answer to that 
question is at least twofold. 

First, the value of interest. Interest 
rates themselves have gone up fantas- 
tically since 1952. An analysis I have 
seen shows that whereas wages have 
gone up somewhat less than 50 percent, 
interest has gone up 100 percent. 
Whereas farm income has gone down 20 
percent, interest rates have gone up 100 
percent. Dividends have gone up 40 
percent; interest has gone up 100 per- 
cent. I think this is only a part of the 
answer. 

The second part is that as the economy 
grows and expands, and as wealth in- 
creases, the amount which the wealthy 
investor or wealthy institution has to in- 
vest. very greatly increases. Therefore, 
his interest is bound to go up as his 
wealth goes up. 

But under Federal Reserve policies, 
which drive interest rates up, the wealthy 
institution has double the income and 
thus has more money to invest at in- 
creased interest as the economy grows. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin may know of a 
100 to 150 percent increase in interest 
rates in his State. But in my State 6 
percent is the legal charge for interest. 
Above that is usury. The borrower can 
not only get it back, but he can get 
punitive damages if he is charged more 
than 6 percent. In all this century 
the legal rate of interest has been not 
more than 6 percent. In the mean- 
time, the value of money has depre- 
ciated. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does the law in 
Virginia prevent discounts, finance 
charges, or mandatory insurance re- 
quirements? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The banks cannot 
require insurance any more. 

In Virginia, everybody knows that if 
he borrows money from a bank, the 
bank can require him to pay interest in 
advance. 

If a person retires his debt by monthly 
payments, I have heard that the rate 
could go up to 12 percent. 

In the long run, a good many of what 
are called consumer banks make loans on 
the faith and credit of the borrower. 
A loan shark can get 3 percent interest 
on his money in Virginia, the District 
of Columbia, and elsewhere near here. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Three percent a 
month, or 36 percent a year. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Seventy-two per- 
cent on the diminishing balance. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Three percent per 
month was some improvement over the 
previous practice. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I want to go along 
with the Senator in his very excellent 
speech. I shall not delay him. 

Is it not true that the proposal of the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doveias] would give the consumer an 
opportunity to know just what his inter- 
est charges are? His proposal would 
provide for the disclosure of the true 
financial or interest charges. This would 
afford an opportunity for the people all 
over the country to realize what an 
enormous bill they are paying in interest 
rates. When interest rates increase, 
that increase is spread throughout con- 
sumer credit. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It has been the 
policy in Virginia for years, when a man 
makes a loan, for the lender to tell him 
what his interest will be. I am sur- 
prised if it is true that in Wisconsin the 
lender does not tell the borrower what 
the cost of interest will be. In Virginia, 
the banks do not mind telling the bor- 
rower; they want him to know. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I simply point out 
that the banks should be on the side of 
this bill. It would be to their interest, 
I am talking of what the Senator from 
Virginia referred to a minute ago as loan 
sharks, those who lend money at enor- 
mous rates of interest, whether on the 
purchase of a second-hand car or the 
purchase of appliances, and who exploit 
the interest of the consumer very greatly. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia never had much experience with 
pawnbrokers; but from discussing them 
with those who have used their services, I 
judge they did not seem to be under the 
illusion that they were getting money 
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cheap. They understood that they were 
going to pay pretty high interest, and get 
but a small fraction of the worth of the 
pledge, and perhaps never redeem the 
collateral. 

I do not know that it would do any 
good to have it spelled out that in 6 
months the borrower.would pay 18 per- 
cent on a $500 ring. 

There might be some States where 
consumers have been imposed on. Ap- 
parently there is no evidence of that kind 
of treatment—certainly widespread—in 
Virginia. But the committee expects to 
have full hearings, and everyone who 
knows of abuses of that kind will be per- 
mitted to testify. We will develop that 
subject, and at the end of the hearings 
we ought to have a clearer picture of the 
situation from a national standpoint, to 
determine whether this is a national 
evil; and if there is, whether we provide 
some machinery which will measurably 
protect the consumer. 

To continue with my prepared re- 
marks: 

When the expansion of bank credit and 
money is under restraint in the sense 
that its pace is dependent on member 
bank borrowing, banks generally do not 
halt their lending to customers. Banks 
customarily hold substantial portfolios 
of U.S. Government securities as well as 
of municipal securities. If the sacrifice 
of selling these securities is not con- 
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sidered too great as compared with the 
compensations, direct and indirect, of 
maintaining an active lending business 
with customers, banks will shift from 
their security portfolios into loans. 

If we apply rather arbitrary judgment 
standards as to past periods of tight 
money and take for analytical purposes 
the months from July 1952 through May 
1953, from September 1955 through No- 
vember 1957, and from April 1959 to the 
present time, as periods of tight money, 
then we find that the following happened 
with regard to bank lending. 

Bank loans increased faster during 
these tight money periods than during 
the intervening periods. For example, 
the loans of member banks alone ex- 
panded by an average of $58C million a 
month during the months classed as 
tight money. During the other months, 
the average rate of expansion was $330 
million a month. 

The Federal Reserve policies of re- 
straint prevented loans from expand- 
ing at still faster rates, such as might 
otherwise have occurred, but did not by 
any means halt their expansion. It also 
slowed down the pace of total bank 
credit and monetary expansion, leaving 
to the market mechanism the allocation 
of the reduced increment in these quan- 
tities. 

The following table summarizes the 
relevant facts: 


Increases in bank loans during tight money 1 and other periods 
{Amounts in billions of dollars} 


Period ! 


Loans outstanding, end of March 1951 
April 1951 through June 1952. 
July 1952 through May 1953—T__.___ 
June 1953 through August 1985. . 
September 1955 through November 1957- 
December 1957 through March 1959____._. 
April 1959 through January 1960—T 


Totals: 
Tight- money periods 
Sl 


Length of 
period, in 
months 


Increase in loans during Loans outstanding, end 
period— of period— 


At member] At all com- [At member] At all com- 
banks banks merci 


banks 
EAs PR Geet San BNR I ord 46.6 54.4 
3.9 50.5 50.2 
5.5 56.0 65.4 
10. 3 66.3 77.3 
13.8 80.1 92.9 
4.8 84.9 90,2. 
8.7 93. 6 109. 5 


85 
co 


1 T in Ist column indicates periods classed as tight-money periods on basis indicated in text. 


To go back to the question whether 
there has been tight money, I want to 
read the percentages by which credit has 
been expanded. 

From April 1951 through June 1952, 
member banks expansion, 3.9 percent; 
at all commercial banks, 4.9 percent. 

Going down to April 1959 through 
January 16, 1960, the increase for mem- 
ber banks was 8.7 percent; for commer- 
cial banks, 10.3 percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. This is exactly the 
point. I am delighted that the chair- 
man of the committee has made it. 

What this point shows, it seems to me, 
is that tight money does not restrain 
credit. There is an expansion of credit 
during the very high rising interest rate 
period. What is the effect of tight 
money, then? It means there is still 
pressure on limited resources. There is 
still inflationary pressure. 


But rising interest rates have actually 
increased inflationary tendencies, be- 
cause in paying for anything, in the 
time-payment segment of the economy, 
the price paid increases. If there is a 
million-dollar high school financed over 
a 30-year period, the interest cost has in- 
creased since 1952 by a huge $300,000 for 
which you get nothing, not another desk 
or blackboard or eraser. This is real in- 
flation, with a vengeance. The same is 
true of a house. So it seems to me that 
tight money does have some inflationary 
implications. Second, it does not result 
in actually tightening credit. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is the position 
of the Federal Reserve System that they 
exercise some restraint, and that the 
inflationary pressure would have been 
— greater but for the restraint they 
Used. 

Second, their position is that from the 
standpoint of any previous use of money 
and of credit there has been a rapid ex- 
pansion during this period. But if the 
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Federal Reserve Board, in the face of 
this terrific demand for credit, had at- 
tempted to increase measurably the 
money supply or to decrease interest 
charges by open market operations and 
buying Government bonds below their 
market value, the net result would have 
been a tremendous increase in inflation, 

The Senator from Wisconsin made a 
fine speech the other day and pointed 
out how the so-called tight money and 
high interest rates were greatly adding 
to the cost of education. 

I point out later that it is the very 
definite opinion of the Federal Reserve 
Board that laws cannot control interest 
rates. We may pass a law and say, 
“You must not pay more than 2 percent 
on long-term bonds.” But how can 
anybody be made to buy such bonds? 
Buyers will not go into the market for 
them. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Musktx in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have never advo- 
cated the passage of a law to restrict 
interest rates. I have taken a very ortho- 
dox economic position, which I under- 
stand was supported by 3 out of 4 of the 
economists who appeared before the 
Joint Economic Committee, and it is a 
position which has been supported by 
more and more people in the field of 
monetary economics. It is that we 
should simply increase the supply of 
money in proportion to the increase in 
the gross national product, on a long- 
term, secular basis. 

Let me point out that since 1952 the 
supply of money has increased very, very 
little, whereas the gross national prod- 
uct has enormously increased, with the 
result that the ratio between the supply 
of money and the gross national product 
has decreased from 37 percent to, today, 
28 percent—the smallest ratio since 
Andrew Mellon was Secretary of the 
Treasury and since the tight money and 
restrictive policies in the late 1920’s. 

My point is that, first, this is ineffec- 
tive as a restraining influence on credit, 
as the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board has repeated again and again; 
and, second, it is very definitely driving 
up the cost of money, with the result, 
as the Senator from Virginia has said, 
of increased costs for education, home 
building, and many, many other pur- 


ses. 
Po Mr, ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am not a mathematician or an expert 
economist, and I cannot use slide-rule 
methods in computing interest rates. 
All I can do is say that it is the conten- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board that 
when we take into consideration the 
steady increase of money, including 
bank-check money, plus the very marked 
increase in the velocity of circulation of 
money, we find that we have an adequate 
amount of money with which to do the 
necessary money work. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator from 
Virginia will yield further, let me say 
that my point is that the velocity of 
money, according to the definition just 
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now given by the Senator from Virginia, 
is bound to increase when the supply of 


such circumstances, the amount of 
money then in existence is used more 
intensively. If the Federal Reserve 
Board fails to increase the supply of 
money as the use for it—in other words, 
the gross national product—increases, 
there will be bound to be an increase in 
interest rates. That has always followed 
in such circumstances. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Federal Re- 
serve Board claims that in addition to 
increases in the volume of money and in 
the velocity of its circulation, there have 
been increases in the work that money 
does. 

Today, Iam presenting statistics in an- 
swer to questions which I presented to 
the Federal Reserve Board in regard to 
some of these economic policies. If we 
can agree about what the facts are, then 
later we can argue about what is the best 
course to take in order to provide relief 
in a situation which is not pleasant for 
any of us. We do not like to have tight 
money or high prices for food or rent or 
many of the other things which are 
higher in price because of the inflation 
which has occurred. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But it always fol- 
lows that when the Federal Reserve 
Board fails to increase the supply of 
money, the velocity of circulation of 
money is bound to increase. That is in- 
evitable when the gross national product 
increases. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That may be true. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, In the entire history 
of the country there has never been a 
time when the supply of money was not 
sufficient to do the job. The entire ques- 
tion is how high the interest rates have to 
go to permit the job to be done. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In 1896 we had a 
great Democratic leader who said there 
was not nearly enough money in circula- 
tion in order to do the job; and he said 
silver should be coined at the ratio of 
16 to 1; and he said the farmers had to 
have more money. At that time the Gov- 
ernment had to borrow approximately 
$80 million from J. Pierpont Morgan; the 
Government ran out of money. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Of course, if the 
Senator from Virginia wants to make an 
argument on that basis, many of us could 
argue that today much work which 
should be done is not being done. The 
Senator from Virginia has pointed out 
that today 4 million American people are 
out of work, and many houses which are 
needed are not being built, and much 
other work which needs to be done is not 
being done. But if interest rates were 
lower, more of that work could be done. 

We simply say that more of that work 
should be done, and that it would be done 
if interest rates were decreased and if the 
supply of money were increased. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But the Federal 
Reserve Board takes the opposite view; 
it says that if more money is made avail- 
able, instead of having greater produc- 
tion, prices would increase, and we would 
wind up in a big bust.“ 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Virginia will yield fur- 
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ther, let me say there is no question 
that one immediate impact on the cost 
of living when there are high interest 
rates is that when people purchase 
homes, the cost of the homes is enor- 
mously greater, and the same is true in 
connection with the construction of 
schools and hospitals, because in such 
circumstances the money which must be 
borrowed costs a great deal more. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, let 
us analyze a little further the position of 
the Federal Reserve Board—assuming 
for the moment that it has not done what 
it properly could do by way of control. 
Let us see what it can control. 

In that connection, I now read the 
14th question: 


What percentage of total funds available 
for lending purposes is under the control of 
the Federal Reserve Board? 

Answer. Of the total funds flowing through 
credit and equity markets, only that part 
flowing through the commercial banking sys- 
tem can be regarded as in any sense under 
the control of the Federal Reserve System. 
Even in the case of banks, a more appro- 
priate word would be “influence” rather than 
control. The share of total credit flows ac- 
counted for by lenders other than banks 
represents funds made available to financial 
markets out of the savings of businesses, 
consumers, governments, and foreign in- 
vestors. Some of these funds are made avail- 
able directly to financial markets by savers, 
but a very large share flows through finan- 
cial intermediaries, such as savings banks, 
savings and loan associations, life insurance 
companies, pension plans, etc. As will be 
pointed out later, these sources of funds are 
also influenced by Federal Reserve actions, 
although to a lesser extent and in a more 
indirect way than banks. 

Figures in the following table indicate that 
in most of the postwar period expansion of 
bank credit generally has accounted for only 
a relatively small share of total credit flows. 
In 1959, for example, total expansion of credit 
and capital is estimated to have been close 
to $60 billion, of which about $314 billion, or 
6 percent, resulted from an increase in total 
bank loans and investments. 

This figure of the 1959 increase in total 
bank credit is not to be confused with the 
year’s increase in bank loans alone. Bank 
loans increased by $12 billion, but this in- 
crease was offset by a decline in bank invest- 
ments, mainly Government securities, of $8.5 
billion. Thus, the increase in total loans 
and investments of banks amounted to $3.5 
billion. 

The years in which expansion of bank 
credit has tended to have been a larger than 
average share of total credit growth were 
generally periods when monetary policy ac- 
tions were supplying additional reserves to 
commercial banks in order to combat reces- 
sionary influences. This was the case in 
1949, 1954, and 1958, years when expansion 
of bank credit accounted for a third of the 
total growth in credit. In most other years, 
however, increases in bank credit have ac- 
counted for a much smaller share of total 
credit growth. Most of these years were 
periods of economic expansion when mone- 
tary policy was operating principally to limit 
the available supplies of credit more closely 
to available supplies of saving. 

The Federal Reserve does not directly con- 
trol the credit flows arising out of the pub- 
lic’s saving, but monetary policy actions do 
exert an important influence on them. In 
periods of economic expansion with rising 
credit demands, restraint on the growth of 
bank credit is usually accompanied by bor- 
rower’s willingness to bid more for available 
supplies of savings, with a consequent rise 
in interest rates. This, in turn, stimulates 
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an increase in savings and in the total 
amount of funds made available through 
financial markets. Thus, in both 1955 and 
1959, a reduction in the amount of growth 
in bank credit was accompanied by a sub- 
stantial rise in the expansion of total credit. 

In addition, higher interest rates mean 
lower market prices of outstanding securi- 
ties held by nonbank lenders. This develop- 
ment tends to make such lenders more re- 
luctant to sell these securities in order to 
obtain funds to make new, higher yielding 
loans and investments. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table entitled “Expansion of 
Credit and Capital.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Expansion of credit and capital 


Total Increase | Percentage 
Year credit in bank of bank 
expansion eredit credit to 
total 
Billions Billions 
14.6 $2.3 15.8 
14.4 —1. 9 09 
18.0 6. 0 33. 3 
20.4 6.6 22.4 
25.9 6.1 23.6 
34.1 9.0 26.4 
31.7 4.2 13.2 
28.4 10,2 35.9 
43.8 5.0 11.4 
30.6 4.5 14.7 
36.7 5.1 13.9 
45.4 14.9 32.8 
50. 5 13.4 5.7 


1 Negative. 

3 Preliminary. 
A 3 Not including increase due to bank structure changes 
In 1959. 


Source: Flow of funds accounts, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
question No. 15 is as follows: 


What are the types of loans by member 
banks that can be rediscounted at a Federal 
Reserve bank? 

Answer. The principal types of paper rep- 
resenting loans made by member banks that 
may be rediscounted at a Federal Reserve 
bank are the following: 

First. “Commercial paper,“ that is, paper 
issued or drawn for industrial or commercial 
purposes which has a maturity of not more 
than 90 days at the time of discount—but 
not including paper covering fixed invest- 
ments, such as real estate, or paper drawn 
for speculative purposes or for trading in 
securities other than obligations of the 
United States—12 U.S.C. 343. Commercial 
paper includes building construction loans 
made by national banks if it complies with 
certain requirements prescribed by the law— 
12 U.S.C. 371. 

Second. “Agricultural paper,” that is, paper 
drawn for agricultural purposes or based 
upon livestock which has a maturity of not 
more than 9 months at the time of discount, 
including paper of cooperative marketing as- 
sociations—12 U.S.C. 348, 351. 

Third. “Sight drafts” growing out of do- 
mestic or foreign shipments of readily mar- 
ketable staples, subject to certain conditions 
including requirements as to security—12 
U.S.C. 344. 

Fourth. Bankers“ acceptances” growing 
out of the importation or exportation or do- 
mestic shipments of goods, the storage of 
readily marketabie staples, or the creation 
of dollar exchange, if they have a maturity 
of not more than 90 days at the time of dis- 
count—or 6 months in the case of agricul- 
tural acceptances—and provided the accept- 
ances comply with certain requirements pre- 
scribed by the law—12 U.S.C. 346, 372; and 
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the 12th paragraph of section 13 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act erroneously omitted from 
the United States Code. 

Any other type of paper representing loans 
by member banks—incl' real estate 
loans—is eligible as security for advances 
to member banks by the Federal Reserve 
banks, with maturities not exceeding 4 
months, if the paper is deemed satisfactory 
by the lending Reserve bank; but the rate of 
interest on any such advance is required to 
be at least one-half of 1 percent higher 
than the regular discount rate—12 U.S.C. 
347b. 

It is important to note that obligations of 
the United States held by member banks 
may also be offered by them as security for 
borrowings from the Federal Reserve banks, 
at the regular discount rate, with maturities 
up to 90 days—12 U.S.C. 347c. 


Question No. 16 is as follows: 


What are the present limitations on the 
power of the Federal Reserve banks to lend 
to member banks? 

Answer. As indicated in the answer to the 
preceding question, commercial and agricul- 
tural paper, sight drafts, and bankers’ ac- 
ceptances must meet certain requirements as 
to maturity and as to the purposes for which 
the paper is drawn in order to be eligible for 
“rediscount” by the Reserve banks. In addi- 
tion, a Reserve bank may not discount for a 
member bank the paper of any one borrower 
from the member bank in an amount greater 
than that which a national bank may lend 
to one borrower—12 U.S.C. 345. 

Apart from the limitations contained in 
the statute, the Board of Governors is au- 
thorized to define the character of paper 
eligible for discount and to prescrjbe restric- 
tions, limitations, and regulations with re- 
spect to the discounting of paper by the 
Reserve banks—12 U.S.C. 343, 361. In its 
regulation A relating to this subject, the 
Board has prescribed certain detailed limita- 
tions in addition to those prescribed by the 
law; for example, paper offered for discount 
is required to be negotiable. In addition, a 
foreword to the regulation sets forth certain 
important general principles, based upon 
statutory and regulatory requirements, that 
are applicable to the lending operations of 
the Federal Reserve banks. Among other 
things, these principles emphasize that, ex- 
cept in unusual circumstances, Federal Re- 
serve credit is extended only on a short-term 
basis and that continuous borrowing by a 
member bank is not regarded as an appro- 
priate use of Federal Reserve credit. 


A moment ago, in submitting the an- 
swer to Question No. 14, I pointed out 
that part of the answer was that “In 
1959, for example, total expansion of 
credit and capital is estimated to have 
been close to $60 billion.” 

That is the peak year of the so-called 
tight money, and in that year credit 
expansion was $60 billion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is exactly the 
point I have been trying to make. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And approxi- 
mately “$344 billion, or 6 percent, re- 
sulted from an increase in total bank 
loans and investments.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Certainly, because 
high interest rates results from tight 
money. But according to the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, we still 
had the greatest credit expansion that 
we have ever had. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Let me read some 
of the figures in regard to the expansion 
of credit and capital: 

In 1947 the total credit expansion was 
$14,600 million. 
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In 1948, it was $14,400 million. 

In 1949, it was $18 billion. 

In 1950, it was $29,400 million. 

In 1959, the total credit expansion was 
the largest of all—namely, $59,500 mil- 

on, 

And in 1959, the increase in bank credit 
was $3.4 billion; and bank credit, as a 
percentage of the total, was 5.7 percent. 

Certainly, one cannot hold the Federal 
Reserve Board wholly responsible for 
what is called the tight-money policy, 
when the Federal Reserve Board could 
not even control, but could only influ- 
ence, approximately 6 percent of a total 
of nearly $60 billion of expansion of 
credit during that time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Virginia will yield fur- 
ther, I will say why I would hold the 
Federal Reserve Board completely re- 
sponsible for that. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Federal Re- 
serve Board is able to either increase or 
decrease the supply of money; through 
the Board’s conscious, direct, and delib- 
erate influence by open-market opera- 
tions and by varying the reserve require- 
ments, the Board can make the supply 
of money whatever it wishes to make it. 

Every year they have increased the 
supply of money, in relation to the gross 
national product, by their policies, inter- 
est rates have dropped. Every year they 
have decreased the supply of money in 
relation to GNP, interest rates have gone 
up. That has taken place without ex- 
ception, at least in the last 10 years or so 
in which I have had an opportunity to 
study the subject. So they do affect 
the rate of interest. They have always 
been successful in fixing the rate of in- 
terest. As the chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has said, 
and as the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board has said, they do affect 
overall credit expansion relatively little. 
They affect the interest rate tremen- 
dously. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I attempted 
to calculate what the average rate on 
new Federal issues was during the 20 
years that President Roosevelt and Pres- 
ident Truman occupied the White House. 
Just adding the average for each year, 
and then dividing by 20, I arrive at the 
figure of 1.7 percent interest on new 
Federal issues during that period. 

During most of that time, I assume that 
the Federal Reserve Board did use its 
open market operations and did use its 
control over bank reserves, in order to 
see that there would be adequate capi- 
tal, money or credit in circulation. Yet 
those controls were used in such a way 
as to keep the average interest rate at 
about 1.7 percent. 

Since that time, the interest rate has 
gone steadily up. I understand that 
open market operations have been used 
very little. The average interest rate on 
new Federal issues will be nearly 5 per- 
cent this year—or almost three times as 
high as it was during the previous 20 
years, 
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It seems to a number of us that the 
Federal Reserve Board has power to af- 
fect, within some reasonable limits, the 
rate of interest on new Federal issues, 
and that in turn tends to fix the floor 
above which the other interest rates will 
be constructed. 

If more power is needed in order to 
control the fiscal and monetary destiny 
of the American people, the Board could 
recommend that such power be granted 
to it, or the President could ask Con- 
gress for it. It has been the impression 
of some Senators, however, that the 
President always felt there were ade- 
quate powers to achieve what he thought 
to be the proper level of interest rates. 

He felt the powers which the Govern- 
ment already had were adequate, and I 
assume most of our Republican Senators 
feel those powers should not be used. 

It seems to me the question is: Should 
those powers be used to hold interest 
rates at a level we believe desirable, or 
should they be used very sparingly, with 
the result that interest rates can go up? 

I have discussed this question with 
persons who really believe the Federal 
Reserve Board does not use its powers, 
who believe that the interest rate at the 
Federal level can be controlled by 20 peo- 
ple, that those 20 can speak for those 
who are in a position to absorb new 
Federal issues and to meet, more or less, 
the credit demands of this Nation, 

There is no doubt that the difference 
between the average for the 20 years pre- 
ceding the present administration and 
what we are paying today amounts to 
about $9 billion additional in the na- 
tional debt. 

Applied to the overall economy, assum- 
ing the average interest to be about 2 
percent on our indebtedness, the amount 
would still work out to almost $20 bil- 
lion as an increased interest charge, 
which a relatively large number of peo- 
ple in the country are paying for the 
benefit of a relatively few. 

I hope the Senator will agree that the 
powers of the Board should be used to 
try to make the burden as light as pos- 
sible on the taxpayers and the borrow- 
ers of this country. If we go along at this 
present high level of interest rates, I am 
sure the Senator realizes that the dif- 
ference between 1.7 percent and 5 per- 
cent in interest rates can mean paying 
for the whole national debt, but that we 
would be just as badly off as we were in 
the first place. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia is not speaking today as the 
doctor who writes the prescription. He 
is speaking more as a research man who 
is trying to find out what the symptoms 
are and to diagnose the trouble. The 
Senator from Virginia recalls very well 
the period when the Federal Reserve 
Board was used as a tool of the Treasury 
Department to support low interest rates 
and deficit financing for a number of 
years. But the period the Senator speaks 
of was a period, first, of deep depression, 
and, then, of war—with price and wage 
controls and priorities and allocations— 
which restricted demand. But I think 
if the Senator could total the amount 
that the taxpayers saved in interest on 
the national debt during that period, 
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and could total the amount of money 
they paid because of the inflationary ef- 
fect of handling the national debt in 
that manner, he would find it cost 10 
times what the taxpayers saved in in- 
terest payments, in inflationary costs. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am sure 
the Senator from Virginia is as well in- 
formed on these figures as I am. Dur- 
ing the World War II years, when there 
were really inflationary pressures on the 
economy, there was not as much infla- 
tion as there was during the first year 
price controls were taken off. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is right, but 
there had been restrictions on consumer 
credit. There were the X and W regu- 
lations. There were controlled prices on 
hotel rooms, on rents, and on everything 
else. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This is the 
point I want to make. During that time 
there were controls on a great number 
of products and services. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. And that 
was a period during which this Nation 
gathered an enormous national debt, be- 
cause it was fighting a war, and the 
Treasury was operating at a tremendous 
deficit during that period. Controls on 
interest rates were had by large open 
market operations of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to prevent accumulating a 
national debt at normal interest rates. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I challenge that 
statement. There were restrictions on 
every major item. No one could build 
anything. Homebuilding stopped. There 
was no demand for money for 
home construction. Normal demands 
for credit had dried up because of war- 
time restrictions on critical or scarce 
materials. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There were 
demands and there were controls. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But the desires 
could not be translated into demands for 
material, because the people could not 
fulfill their demands. Everything had to 
be allocated, and a person had to have 
top priority. 

I remember that I was serving on the 
Board of Visitors for VMI, and we 
wanted to expand the barracks facili- 
ties for the men. These men were going 
into the Army, but we had to postpone 
the expansion, because we could not get 
a priority for the steel and things nec- 
essary to go into the building at that 
time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. During that 
period of time could the Senator tell me 
what controls existed on the interest 
rate, on the price of money which could 
be charged for new borrowings? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. Well, there was 
not any great control, because the de- 
mand for money was not great. People 
could not use the money they had. 

Then we had the famous split be- 
tween Treasury and Federal Reserve in 
1951. The distinguished member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee [Mr. 
Dovctas] sided with the Federal Reserve 
and said the Congress intended that the 
Federal Reserve Board should be an in- 
dependent agency. He said that he 
would support the Federal Reserve in 
refusing to be made a tool of the Treas- 
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ury, to put out bonds that the public 
would not buy at a rate of interest which 
was below the market price. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. I think the 
Senator is coming into agreement with 
me on this matter. The point I have 
in mind is that the low interest rate at 
which our national debt was carried was 
due in major part to the open market 
operations of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which would buy Federal bonds in the 
event that the investors would not take 
them at the price the Federal Govern- 
ment was willing to offer the bonds. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That was a 
major factor; that is correct, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. While the 
Government was holding the bonds, of 
course it could be described in some re- 
spects as putting more currency into 
circulation, but the Government was 
not actually paying interest on those 
bonds until the bonds were sold back 
into the market. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. When the Treas- 
ury wanted to continue that operation 
in 1951, the Federal Reserve said that 
it was inflationary and an improper use 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

It is the opinion of the Federal Reserve 
Board and of the junior Senator from 
Virginia that in inflationary costs or 
depreciated dollars the public paid many 
times more than what it saved in in- 
terest. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Sen- 
ator will permit me I should like to 
follow this a bit further. 

The point the junior Senator from 
Louisiana had in mind is that if these 
policies had not been used, as urged by 
President Roosevelt and by President 
Truman, from 1945 to 1953, or for a 
period of 8 years, it is reasonable to 
assume that the average interest rate on 
the Federal issues would have jumped up 
to about 5 percent, as it is now. In a 
period of 10 years the additional interest 
would have cost this Government some 
$90 billion, as an additional carrying 
charge on the national debt. Therefore, 
instead of being in debt $290 billion we 
would now be in debt $380 billion. 

I submit to the Senator that most of 
the inflation which has occurred since 
the war was in respect to two occasions: 
One related to the removal of price con- 
trols in 1946, before industry had had a 
chance to catch up with the big backlog 
of demand, which caused a great number 
of products which had been in scarce 
supply to jump tremendously in price. 
The second was when, during the Korean 
war, Congress was slow in putting on 
price controls, with the result, as the 
Senator will recall—since we were both 
Members of the Congress at that time— 
that prices jumped 10 percent before we 
got controls into effect. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia asked the Federal Reserve 
Board a lot of questions, but this was not 
a question he asked. He cannot say off - 
hand what the interest rate would have 
been if such-and-such a policy had not 
been pursued, or how much the cost 
would have been if interest rates had 
gone up to this, that, or another figure. 

At some later period perhaps the econ- 
omists of the Federal Reserve Board will 
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make some computation on that matter 
and give us some answers. 

We know that because the Federal Re- 
serve Board issued money to buy bonds 
during a period of time to support the 
market at a low interest rate there was 
created a tremendous surplus supply of 
money which, when turned loose for 
goods and services, after controls were 
removed, had a tremendous inflationary 
effect. That tremendous supply of 
money could not be used because of the 
restrictions during the war period. 
People could not build, could not buy 
automobiles, could not do much of any- 
thing. The people could not get gaso- 
line. They could buy a gasoline ration- 
ing card, which was good for about 100 
miles a month, or something like that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Certainly 
the Senator would be willing to agree, 
would he not, that if Congress had been 
a little bit more hesitant about removing 
price controls, long enough to permit the 
ordinary consumer items to catch up, or 
at least somewhat catch up, with the 
pent-up wartime demand for those 
items, it is likely prices would not have 
jumped as rapidly as they did immedi- 
ately following the end of controls. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Was the Senator 
up for reelection the year we removed 
those controls? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No; the 
junior Senator from Louisiana was 
elected the next election. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia was running for elec- 
tion to the House of Representatives. 
Notwithstanding the fine support he has 
always enjoyed in a safe Democratic dis- 
trict, he is not too sure, if he had said 
we would keep those controls on, he 
would be in Congress today. The people 
probably would have left him at home 
then, because the people had gotten very 
fed up with the inequities of price con- 
trols, and they wanted them removed. 

There was fraud at that time. The 
Senator will remember the black market 
operations in cattle at that time. It was 
terrible. 

That is one reason, as chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I have said I do not want peace- 
time controls. We had enough trouble 
with controls during the war, when 
everyone was patriotic and had an urge 
to win the war and to make sacrifices. 
We should not have controls in peace- 
time, especially in a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point I 
am making—and I do not believe the 
Senator basically disagrees with it—is 
that it is difficult to say the large 
amount of money and credit available 
was the cause of the rapid price increase 
during those two periods when it oc- 
curred, in view of the fact that there was 
a tremendous scarcity of goods at that 
time. In 1946 there was—at least, when 
price controls went off, and again in 
1950 when the Korean war went into 
effect—a tremendous demand for com- 
modities, with all the scare buying which 
went into effect when everyone bought 
because he was fearful he might not be 
able to get the same thing later. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As we pointed out 
earlier in the afternoon, an oversupply 
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tion, but it is a contributing cause. Cer- 
tainly the Senator from Louisiana is cor- 
rect in stating that following World War 
II we had accumulated large amounts of 
money which certainly went out to com- 
pete for a scarcity of goods and services, 
and, in turn, which bid up the prices. 
That was a major contributing factor to 
the inflation which occurred after that 
period. 

Mr. President, continuing with the 
questions and answers: 


Question. How does deficit financing of 
the Federal Government affect the lending 
power of the banking system? Why does 
such deficit financing usually tend to be 
inflationary? 

Answer. In theory, deficit financing by the 
Federal Government need not affect the 
lending power of the banking system. This 
lending power depends on the amount of 
reserves made available to member banks by 
the Federal Reserve System. In practice, 
however, the financing of a Federal Govern- 
ment deficit often requires underwriting serv- 
ice from the commercial banking system. To 
equip banks to provide this service, the essen- 
tial reserves.may be supplied temporarily by 
the Federal Reserve. Obviously, such aid to 
Treasury financing, when it is given, con- 
stitutes a supplement for the time being to 
the lending power of the banking system. 
As a result, deficit financing by the Federal 
Government, in practice, runs a risk at least 
of generating increases in the total credit- 
granting power of the banking system. 

Any kind of deficit financing—whether by 
Government, by private business concerns, or 
by consumers—tends to be inflationary ex- 
cept as offset by net saving of other sectors. 
Each deficit financing sector buys more from 
the market than its income, financing the 
difference by borrowing. Federal Govern- 
ment deficit financing, however, is commonly 
regarded as being more inflationary because 
it is often large scale and when it is, it 
usually results in some net overall expansion 
in bank credit and money. In other words, 
deficit financing by the Federal Government 
not only means that it buys goods and serv- 
ices or makes payments in excess of the taxes 
it collects, but also frequently leads to an 
expansion of total bank credit and thus of 
the money supply. 

Question. How is the lending power of a 
commercial bank affected when it makes a 
loan to an individual or corporation? What 
about the lending power of the banking 
system? 

Answer. The lending power of a single 
commercial bank depends on the relation 
between its reserves with the Federal Re- 
serve banks and its deposits. If a bank has 
excess reserves, it can lend an amount equal 
to them; if not, it must sell some other 
assets to the extent it wishes to lend. The 
result is exactly the same whether the loan 
is to an individual or a corporation. 

The act of making a loan uses up some of 
the lending power that a bank has, The de- 
posit credit given the borrowing customer 
will probably be spent which results in a 
loss of an almost equivalent amount of re- 
serves by the lending bank to other banks. 
These reserves, however, then become lend- 
ing power of other banks. Thus, the banking 
system as a whole can, under our present set 
of reserve requirement rates lend approxi- 
mately seven times the volume of excess re- 
serves in the system as a whole. 

The lending power of the banking system 
as a whole, therefore, depends on its hold- 
ings of excess reserves, or the ability to sell 
assets such as securities to nonbank buyers. 
Commercial banks cannot increase the total 
of excess reserves in the banking system by 
selling assets to one another, except for 
trivial amounts created by differences in 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I should like to 
invite to the attention of the Senator 
from Virginia the fact that the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin does not want 
to be put in the position of implying that 
one can endlessly increase the supply 
of money without having an inflationary 
effect. I am convinced that it would 
have an inflationary effect. I am asking 
for a very moderate course. I am asking 
for recognition on the part of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board that we now have 
excess capacity. 

The Senator from Virginia, in his ex- 
position, pointed out that even in steel, 
in connection with which there was a 
very long strike, we are now operating 
well below the capacity that was ex- 
pected. By the end of this year it is 
expected that we shall be operating at 
80 or 85 percent of capacity; in the case 
of automobiles, perhaps two-thirds; in 
the case of machine tools, about two- 
thirds of capacity. 

Under those circumstances, it seems to 
me that this is not a time when we 
should feel that with the pressure of 
demand on manpower resources and 
factory capacity, prices are likely to be 
driven up. The Senator from Virginia 
has pointed out that during the past 45 
days or so the investors of the country 
have wiped out all the gains of the 
stock market in 1959, because they ex- 
pect business not to be as good toward 
the end of the year. Under those cir- 
cumstances, it seems to me that for the 
Federal Reserve Board to follow a policy 
of continued credit and monetary re- 
striction is unwise. Far from leaning 
against the wind, they are leaning with 
it. All the studies I have seen have in- 
dicated that the effect of Federal Re- 
serve policies is delayed. It requires 
from 4 to 22 months for them to take 
effect. The way the Federal Reserve 
Board is now acting, I would anticipate 
that its restrictive policy will deepen 
whatever recession we have in 1961; and 
most of those who speak of the prospects 
for 1961 do not expect business to be so 
good, and expect a more severe unem- 
ployment problem than we have today. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is the opinion 
of the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board that there has been an adequate 
supply of money, including bank check 
money. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There has been a 
decrease of between $2 billion and 84 
billion since 1958 in the total supply of 
money—that is, currency and demand 
deposits. As I understand, it is now 
between $140 billion and $142 billion, 
whereas in 1958 it was more than $144 
billion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON (continuing with 
the questions and answers) : 

Question. What has caused interest rates 
to increase so rapidly in recent years? 

Answer. The rise of interest rates since 
mid-1958 has accompanied the rapid recov- 
ery of the economy from the brief 1957-58 
recession and has reflected large credit de- 
mands from all sectors of the economy, 
Last. year, a continued ion in Federal 
Government credit needs coincided with 
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greatly increased demands from other sectors, 
and total credit in the economy increased by 
about $60 billion, one-third more than 1958. 
The public’s willingness to save and to 
make saving available in lendable form at 
preexisting interest rates failed to keep pace 
with the demand for credit, and, as a result, 
money market rates and bond yields rose. By 
the end of the year, they were above prere- 
cession peaks of late 1957. 

There has been a general upward move- 
ment of interest rates during the 1950's, ac- 
companied by a pronounced cyclical pattern 
of rate variations. Since the Treasury-Fed- 
eral Reserve accord of March 1951—which 
gave monetary policy freedom to resume reg- 
ulation of bank credit and money to combat 
not only deflationary but also inflationary 
tendencies of the economy—interest rates 
have become free to reflect the influence of 
underlying supply and demand conditions, 
and they have fallen in recessionary periods 
and risen in expansionary periods. 

Periods of economic bouyancy in the lat- 
ter part of the 1950’s have been character- 
ized by well-sustained utilization of plant 
and equipment, widespread pressures on 
prices, and expectations of inflationary con- 
ditions. Attempts by the Federal Reserve 
to hold down interest rates in such periods 
by permitting expansion of bank credit to 
meet total credit demand at lower interest 
rates would have met with limited, if any, 
success and would have had highly undesir- 
able consequences. The expansion of money 
to hold down interest rates would have 
stimulated speculative demands for resources 
and credit, would have restrained interest 
rate rises only temporarily, and would have 
led to sharply adverse reactions. 

Credit demands: All major sectors of the 
economy increased their demands for credit 
in the 1950’s. The indebtedness of consum- 
ers and of State and local governments, how- 
ever, increased at a more rapid rate than 
business indebtedness, as shown below for 
the past decade and for the past 2 years. 


Percentage increase in debt, by sector (an- 
nual average increase) 


1950-59 | 1958 and 1959 
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Consumer credit demands rose along with 
expanding population, incomes, and wants 
and with the development and broadening 
of credit facilities to finance purchases of 
homes, durable goods, and other goods and 
services. The growth of population and its 
spread to the suburbs has also enlarged de- 
mand for education, transport, and other 
services generally provided by State and lo- 
cal governments. Many of these services are 
provided with long-lived facilities which are 
financed mainly through long-term borrow- 
ing. 

The growth of business credit demand has 
reflected the expected profitability of busi- 
ness investment and innovation as demand 
for goods and services has frequently pressed 
against capacity of existing plant, and as 
rapidly changing tastes of the population, 
together with striking improvements in tech- 
nology, have tended to accelerate obsoles- 
cence of existing facilities. Another impor- 
tant factor has been the rapid advance in in- 
dustrial wages and the incentive this gave 
to laborsaving investment. The increase in 
business credit demands has also at times 
reflected the effect of inflationary expecta- 
tions, which make it appear less expensive 
to borrow in the present than in the future 
and which also make the cost of borrowing 
seem small relative to possible speculative 
profits. 
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At times Federal budget deficits have con- 
tributed to expanded overall credit demands. 
This was a particularly important factor dur- 
ing 1958 and 1959, when the Government's 
absorption of saving tended to reduce the 
availability of credit to other sectors. 

Supply of saying: The bulk of the econ- 
omy’s saving is provided by consumers; and 
during recent years the amount of saving 
that consumers were willing to make avail- 
able in lendable form at preexisting interest 
rates usually fell short of the demand for 
saving. The willingness of savers to supply 
funds to meet credit demands was particu- 
larly adversely affected in periods when ris- 
ing average prices for goods and services 
engendered expectations of continued ad- 
vances. Such conditions were evident from 
early 1956 to mid-1957 and also for a time 
after mid-1958. At times, inflationary ex- 
pectations put a premium on spending over 
saving. Also, savers were less willing to make 
funds available under fixed-interest contracts 
and tended to prefer assets, such as equities 
and land, which appeared to provide a 
hedge against possible erosion of the real 
value of saving through future price rise. 
Under these conditions, higher interest rates 
were required to bring forth funds needed 
by borrowers. 

The advance of interest rates during 59 
was accompanied by greater consumer ac- 
quisition of financial assets in total, and 
particularly of U.S. Government securities. 
The increased purchases of U.S. Government 
obligations helped finance credit demands 
of the Government. Also, by making cash 
available to banks selling securities, these 
purchases indirectly helped finance the sharp 
rise in borrowing by other consumers. 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I invite the at- 
tention of the Senator to the fact that 
during the past year or 18 months there 
has not been a very sharp increase in 
the price level. The Senator has pointed 
out that there has been a $60 billion flow 
of funds, or credit expansion. Whole- 
sale prices are about the same now as 
they were a year ago, are they not? 
Consumer prices are not much higher. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There has been 
some increase, but we are fearful that 
before the end of the year there will 
be further increases. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Virginia makes that statement in the 
light of what has happened in the stock 
market and in the light of what has hap- 
pened in the steel industry, the auto- 
mobile industry, and the machine tool 
industry. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We do not know 
what the effect of the steel strike settle- 
ment will be. We do not know what 
effect the settlement of the railroad 
workers controversy will be. We do not 
know that Congress will be as economi- 
cal in its appropriations this year as the 
President has recommended. I should 
not say that the threat of inflation no 
longer exists. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. One of the very 
interesting revelations in the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s exposition before the com- 
mittee, was on the relation between labor 
costs and prices. I pursued this subject 
in a series of questions I addressed to the 
staff of the Federal Reserve. I have 
just received the answer within the past 
day or two. I shall place it in the REC- 
orp later. 
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What the Board emphasized was that 
there was not an immediate response in 
prices due to an increase in wage costs. 
It depends entirely on the demand sit- 
uation. The Board charted a situation 
in which wage costs, not wage rates but 
wage costs, actually dropped, as they 
usually drop during periods of recovery; 
and while wage costs were dropping, 
prices were increasing. During periods 
of recession, as wage costs, again costs 
not rates, increase, prices tend to come 
down. 

All the indications are that in the 
coming few months we are likely to 
have a relative diminution of demand in 
relationship to a great expansion in sup- 
ply and to the production capacity of our 
plants, and the available manpower re- 
sources. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In the opinion of 
the Senator from Virginia, the country 
would be much better off if we did not 
have as much expansion for the remain- 
der of the year as has been anticipated, 
because we would have a better assur- 
ance of maintaining that level of pro- 
duction into the next year, which is 
much more important than having a 
peak of prosperity and another reces- 
sion similar to the one of 1957-58. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The junior Senator 
from Wisconsin is not advocating any 
boom and bust. We have 4 million 
people out of work. There is great need 
for homes, hospitals, and schools. I say 
that the monetary policy is restraining 
activity which is most desirable, and 
which could lead to an orderly expan- 
sion of the economy, without a big boom, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have talked pri- 
vately with a good many bankers. I 
have asked them, “Do you have any 
serious difficulty in meeting requests for 
good loans?” They say, “Not in meeting 
requests for good loans. However, we 
do have difficulty in meeting requests for 
marginal loans, which we do not feel 
justified in financing.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with that 
100 percent. The effect of tight money 
is likely to be confined very largely to re- 
straining homebuilding, and to some ex- 
tent school building and hospital build- 
ing. We do not find the same effect, by 
and large, on business. In fact we had 
the greatest expansion of business plant 
and equipment in history during the pe- 
riod from 1955 to 1957, the very time 
when the Federal Reserve Board was 
driving up interest rates and following 
a restrictive policy. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It depends upon 
the definition of the term “tight money.” 
Statistics would hardly justify calling it 
tight money. But if it is tight money, it 
would show up more in home construc- 
tion, school building, and items of that 
kind, than elsewhere. It is anticipated 
that the number of new homes will drop 
by probably 120,000 to 150,000 this year. 
That would still leave homebuilding at 
a rather high level. In only 1 year in 
history were more homes built than in 
1959. Money for homes last year was at 
an all-time high. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I should like to em- 
phasize the fact that this is a growing 
economy, with a tremendous growth in 
our population and a very great growth 
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in our wealth. This is a time when the 
whole free world, as well as the Commu- 
nist world, is growing far more rapidly 
than weare. If we take the attitude that 
we had the highest amount of home- 
building a year or two ago, and that that 
was a little too high, we are throwing in 
the sponge in the race for economic 
growth and supremacy. We should ex- 
pect substantial growth and expansion 
with more houses built every year, and 
should be disappointed if we do not get it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Naturally, our 
population is growing: We want to see 
our people properly housed. Yet we can- 
not be wholly free from concern when 
we see a tremendous increase in debt of 
all kinds—public debt, State debt, local 
debt, individual debt, and consumer 
debt. 

I asked the Federal Reserve Board, “Is 
there any action that could be taken by 
the Federal Reserve Board or by the 
Congress that would reduce interest 
rates without having an inflationary 
effect?” 

The answer was: 


Probably the most effective action that the 
Congress could take to retard the increase 
of interest rates in periods of high-level de- 
mand would be to insure that the Treasury 
operated with a substantial cash surplus in 
such periods. In such periods taxes should 
be high enough to cover expenditures and 
permit a reduction of the debt. In 6 of the 
past 8 years, however, the Treasury has op- 
erated with a deficit, although demands for 
funds from other borrowers have been heavy 
and inflationary pressures have existed much 
of the time, The Treasury has thus com- 
peted with consumers, business, and State 
and local governments for resources and 
tended to raise consumer and business in- 
comes while it was enhancing pressures in 
the securities markets through its borrow- 
ing activities. 

In calendar 1959, a year of high-level pro- 
duction and heavy loan demand, the Treas- 
ury had a cash deficit of $8 billion, and pub- 
licly held debt of the U.S. Government and 
its agencies increased a total of $9.5 billion. 
The increase was almost 20 percent of the 
total expansion of public and private debt 
in the United States; only mortgage debt 
accounted for a larger share of the total. 
While a cash surplus is expected to emerge 
in calendar 1960, it is unlikely that the 
Treasury will supply any substantial amount 
of funds to the market to offset heavy de- 
mands of other borrowers. 

Probably the most effective way to reduce 
the inflationary impact of Federal finances 
in a period of high-level demand would be 
through cutting back on expenditures, This 
would free resources for other purposes at 
the same time that it relieved pressure on 
the security markets. If reduction of ex- 
penditures is not feasible, a surplus can be 
insured through an appropriate increase in 
taxes, thus cutting back directly on the 
ability of consumers and businesses to 
finance expenditures out of current income 
and possibly reducing their borrowing by 
cutting down on future income available for 
debt service, 

The nature of changes in the Government 
receipt-expenditure program to insure a sur- 
plus in periods of prosperity must, of course, 
depend upon a weighing of social objectives. 
Particular attention might well be paid, 
however, to Government programs that in- 
ject funds into private credit markets at 
times when inflationary tendencies are mani- 
fest. Such programs as purchase of mort- 
gages by the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation and loans to savings and loan as- 
sociations by Federal home loan banks, by 
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supplying funds to the mortgage market in 
larger volume or at lower rates of interest 
than would result from the free play of 
market forces, increase the necessity for 
Government resort to the securities market 
and thus lead to an increase in the interest 
rate that has to be paid by all borrowers not 
favored by the programs in question, Fed- 
eral programs of underwriting mortgage 
debt, such as Federal Housing Administra- 
tion insurance and Veterans’ Administration 
guarantees, may result in the diversion of 
funds from other channels and a raising of 
interest rates even when Federal Govern- 
ment funds are not being used directly to 
finance such programs. In some cases the 
demand for credit through such channels 
has been enhanced by an easing of down- 
payment and maturity requirements in pe- 
riods of restrictive Federal Reserve policy. 

While the most effective action that can 
be taken to retard the increase in interest 
rates in a period of increasing demand is in 
connection with the Government's pro- 
grams, it is also possible to have some effect 
through regulation of private credit markets. 
Any regulation restricting either the flow of 
funds to or the terms of lending in a given 
credit market, if effective, will to some 
extent free funds for other uses and hence 
tend to reduce interest rates. The extent of 
the effect would depend on the share of 
the given market in total financing activity 
and the restrictiveness of the regulation 
adopted. At various times in the past se- 
lective controls have regulated maturities 
and downpayments on mortgage and con- 
sumer debt as well as margin requirements 
on stock market loans. Such controls to 
some extent interfere with the free play 
of market forces and they would be ex- 
tremely difficult to administer in many credit 
areas. There are also serious problems of 
definition and administration that must be 
met if evasion of controls is to be prevented. 
While there are circumstances under which 
selective controls may be desirable supple- 
ments to general credit policy, they cannot 
be substitutes for it. 

Possibilities of congressional and Federal 
Reserve action directly to encourage volun- 
tary saving, other than through permitting 
interest-rate increases, are limited. Some 
changes in tax legislation might have this 
effect; this is a subject that requires con- 
siderable investigation. The most effective 
way to insure a continuing high level of 
private saving, however, is to take steps to 
safeguard the value of the dollar through 
appropriate fiscal and monetary action, thus 
giving the public assurance that its savings 
will not be dissipated through inflationary 
price rises. 


As I have said, if we get into the con- 
trol of consumer credit in peacetime, we 
are in trouble up to our necks. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON, I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am very much in- 
terested in the reply by the Federal Re- 
serve Board that a rise in interest rates 
would tend to encourage savings, and 
that falling interest rates would tend to 
discourage savings. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, the next 
question I asked was this: 

Question, In what way could interest rates 


be restored to what would be called a normal 
level? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. With regard to 
savings, the argument which is perpetu- 
ally made by the Federal Reserve Board’s 
supporters and apologists is this. They 
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take the position that savings are very 
directly influenced by interest rates. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is right. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would point 
out—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We owe a duty to 
the people to encourage savings. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is the argu- 
ment, as I have said. However, the 
argument seems to have been disas- 
trously discredited during the past year. 
Of course, 1 year does not prove every- 
thing, but it seems that. what has hap- 
pened during the past year is quite con- 
vineing. Interest rates have increased 
very rapidly. What has happened to 
savings? People have saved less during 
1959 than during 1958. That is not on a 
percentage basis, either. In actual sav- 
ings, the people have saved $200 to $400 
million less than in the previous year. 
As a matter of fact, the savings are a 
great deal off in proportion to the income 
the people have received. Personal in- 
come was $20 to $25 billion higher in 
1959 than in 1958. But in spite of much 
higher interest rates, not a single dollar 
was saved out of this huge increase; in 
fact, savings were actually less. 

According to a survey made by the 
Wall Street Journal recently, executives 
of savings and loan institutions and sav- 
ings banks agreed that higher interest 
rates do not have any significant influ- 
ence on savings. That is something that 
I put into the Rxcon a few days ago. It 
has been the theory that higher interest 
rates increase savings. ‘The evidence 
has indicated they do not. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, I heard one 
economist—of course we get different 
views from different economists—say 
that one reason it did not increase sav- 
ings was that people were afraid of in- 
flation, and they were going into the 
stock market, instead of putting their 
money into savings. The general over- 
all policy of the Government has not 
been to stress the necessity for savings 
and thrift. 

Besides, we increase allowances for 
widows and orphans and dependents, 
and increase pensions. So, they say, 
why not enjoy it? If the Government is 
going to increase the matching funds, 
why not enjoy it? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. That has been an 
excellent explanation why people do not 
save in spite of the increase in the in- 
terest rate. But the big fact is that re- 
gardless of psychological explanations 
the cold, hard fact is that they do not 
save when interest rates rise. The facts 
show that high interest rates do not en- 
courage savings, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator 
from Virginia was not expressing his 
views. He was stating that some econo- 
mists have put out the argument that 
high interest rates were favorable to 
savers and would encourage savers. 
The Senator from Virginia only stated 
that saving was a desirable trait and 
should be the source of financing our 
expansion, and that if the Government 
would live within its income and if we 
encouraged people to save, we would 
have enough money to e expan- 
sion in a noninflationary way. The 
Senator from Virginia has detained his 
colleagues a little longer than he antici- 
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pated, but perhaps not any longer than 
some leaders had wanted him to. 
[Laughter.] 

The next question I asked was: 


In what way could interest rates be re- 
stored to what would be called a normal 
level? 

Answer. There is no level of interest rates 
that can be considered normal for all times 
and places. As explained in the replies to 
the two preceding questions, the level of 
interest rates depends on the demand for 
and supply of loanable funds and varies 
mainly with such factors as the profitability 
of investment opportunities, the cash oper- 
ating position of governments, and the sav- 
ing habits of the people. In one sense, that 
level of interest rates could be considered 
normal which equates the supply of saving 
and the demand for investment at a high 
level of employment and production but 
without inflationary pressures on prices. 

The level of interest rates varies from 
place to place and from time to time. It is, 
for example, relatively high in underdevel- 
oped countries and relatively low in mature 
countries, and it is high in periods of pros- 
perity and low in periods of recession or de- 
pression. The highest rates of interest have 
been in countries where erosion of the cur- 
rency accompanied excessive expansion of 
the monetary base associated with Govern- 
ment financing; under such circumstances 
expectations of further inflation may be 
such that. loanable funds are scarce at in- 
terest rates of 100 percent or more. 

Interest rates in the United States at the 
present time are high only when compared 
with the depressed levels of the 1930's and 
the 1940's. The low level of interest rates 
prevailing in the 1930's reflected the scarcity 
of investment demand resulting from de- 
pressed business conditions together with 
enhanced availability of funds associated 
with an easy-money policy and a large gold 
inflow from abroad. Even under such cir- 
cumstances, low rates of interest were avail- 
able only on very high-grade loans and in- 
vestments; rates on lower grade assets re- 
mained high because of the relatively high 
risk and the extreme conservatism of 
investors. 

In the war and early postwar periods, in- 
terest rates on high-grade securities re- 
mained low, and those on lower grade assets 
declined as a result of policies of war and 
postwar finance. These policies, which were 
thought to be justified at the time by con- 
ditions of, or transition from, national 
emergency, placed major emphasis upon 
low, stable interest rates, even though such 
emphasis resulted in an unregulated, very 
large wartime expansion of the money sup- 
ply, and a postwar situation in which the 
money supply was without effective regula- 
tion. 

Although interest rates in the United 
States have risen substantially since 1951, 
most of them are still below their average 
level during the 1920's and almost all are well 
below peaks of the early 1920's. Yields on 
U.S. Government securities are higher rela- 
tive to earlier levels than those on most other 
securities; this reflects the large increase in 
the volume of such securities together with 
the removal of the tax exemption privilege 
which had a depressing effect on their yields 
in the 1920's. Despite recent increases, in- 
terest rates on most types of securities in 
the United States also continue below levels 
in Canada and almost all countries of 
Western Europe and they are substantially 
below rates in most other parts of the 
world. 

Whether interest rates will be higher or 
lower in the future will depend on develop- 
ments affecting the demand for and supply 
of funds. Depressed business conditions, 
for example, would result in lower interest 
rates. On the other hand, continuing pros- 
perity might also be accompanied by reduced 
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interest rates and greater availability of 
funds if demands of governments for funds 
declined sharply or if the savings habits of 
the people changed. 

Question. Does the sobriquet “tight 
money“ properly describe the present mone- 
tary policy of the Federal Reserve Board? 

Answer. The sobriquet “tight money” 
can only describe present monetary policy 
of the Federal Reserve if what is meant by 
the phrase is (1) that credit is somewhat 
more costly and somewhat more difficult to 
obtain now as compared to 1958 and early 
1959; or (2) that total bank credit and the 
money supply have increased much more 
slowly in the last year or so than in the pre- 
ceding recession. On the other hand, the 
sobriquet is improper if what is meant is 
(1) that growth in total credit has been 
halted, or even that its rate of growth has 
been diminished; or (2) that the Federal 
Reserve action has been the exclusive cause 
or even primary basis of any recent limita- 
tion on the availability of credit and rise in 
interest rates. 

Total credit growth in the economy in 
1959 amounted to about $60 billion, a third 
more than the preyious peacetime record. 
Mortgage debt, most of it for housing, rose 
by a peak $19 billion. Consumer credit 
increased about $614 billion, equaling the 
previous high of 1955. New borrowing by 
State and local governments continued in 
near-record volume, and new Federal bor- 
rowing exceeded that in all earlier peace- 
time years. 

It has been this very large increase in 
the overall demand for credit that has been 
the primary cause for the recent rise in 
interest. rates. It has also been the main 
reason why some borrowers have found it 
more difficult to obtain credit accommoda- 
tions. It has also been the main reason 
why many people have called the monetary 
policy of the Federal Reserve, and indeed 
financial conditions generally, tight. 

In these circumstances of very high credit 
demand and with the general economic ex- 
pansion progressing at a rapid rate, the Fed- 
eral Reserve has acted in a manner I have 
often characterized as “leaning against the 
wind.” It has tended to make bank credit 
and money more restrictive than it was 
under conditions of less strong market de- 
mand for funds. If in recent months all 
credit demands had been accommodated 
through bank credit expansion, risk would 
have been assumed of unsustainable boom 
with serious inflationary consequences. 

Whether Federal Reserve policy in the re- 
cent past should have been, or should cur- 
rently be, somewhat less restrictive is a 
matter of degree and, of necessity, judg- 
ment. My point, however, is that financial 
markets are much bigger than the Federal 
Reserve. The Federal Reserve can only in- 
fluence, it cannot control, the supply and 
availability of credit and the level of in- 
terest rates. 


I wish to thank my distinguished col- 
leagues, the Senators from Georgia 
(Messrs. RUSSELL and Tatmance], the 
Senator from Lousiana [Mr. Lone], and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE] for their interest in this presen- 
tation of some of the facts concerning 
our monetary policy, and for their help- 
ful questions. I hope they will find the 
time to carefully read the presentation 
of this situation, primarily as presented 
by the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and then, if they do not 
agree with his appraisal of any par- 
ticular phase of monetary policies, to 
write him a letter and set out the ques- 
tions and ask him to answer them; then 
to get on the floor and give his answers 
and give a criticism of his answers, 
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If we are to reach a proper solution 
of a very vital problem affecting not only 
the welfare of our great Nation, but the 
faith and credit of our Nation abroad, 
and the potentiality of uncontrollable 
demand upon the level of the gold sup- 
ply, we must find a solution to this mone- 
tary problem. 

We have not done too good a job in 
our responsibility to “coin money and 
regulate the value thereof.” I think we 
did a little better job than did the Con- 
gress of 1862. They printed some 2 or 
3 million dollars in greenbacks, That 
was big money in those days. Those 
greenbacks had nothing behind them but 
the faith and credit of the Government. 
They had no gold or silver backing. 

Senators may recall the famous de- 
bate on monetary policy, when William 
Jennings Bryan said he did not want 
to be crucified on a cross of gold; that 
the only way to give the farmers a fair 
place in the sunshine was to print money 
and to monetize silver at a ratio to gold 
of 16 to 1. 

McKinley was an advocate of the gold 
standard. That great atheist, Bob In- 
gersoll, advocated a gold standard. In 
support of McKinley, he said, “I want 
every greenback to be able to stand on 
end and say, ‘I know that my redeemer 
liveth. ” 

We have not redeemed all those 
greenbacks yet. We have a large 
amount of money in circulation which 
is pure paper money with a lot of the 
faith and credit of the Government be- 
hind it, because we have only 25 percent 
of gold behind it. 

But from the standpoint of inflation, 
the preservation of the purchasing power 
of our dollar at home, and the protection 
of confidence so that there will be no 
run against our gold supply from abroad, 
this is the year of destiny, in my opinion, 
for a determination of the monetary 
policy and for the exercise by Congress, 
at this session, of its constitutional duty, 
as well as its privilege, to regulate the 
value of the Nations money. Our great- 
est contribution to this would be to retire 
4 DE ARRRN portion of our national 

ebt. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from Virginia recognize a green- 
back when he sees one nowadays? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is almost all 
paper money. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The most 
common greenback today is the standard 
$5 bill. This Senator would be only too 
555 to get as many of them as are avail- 
able. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. So long as we 
have confidence in the Government, we 
might as well have greenbacks in addi- 
tion to the ordinary silver certificate or 
banknote. It is largely a matter of con- 
fidence. But I am not too sure how long 
confidence in our money can be main- 
tained if we do not exercise our power 
to regulate its value, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that very point? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator has 
quoted the Constitution to show that 
Congress has the responsibility for the 
regulation of money and for the mone- 
tary policy. Would not that mean that 
Congress should not surrender the one 
remnant of control it retains over inter- 
est rates and monetary policy, to wit, the 
power to prevent the administration 
from borrowing money above a rate of 
4½ percent? Or, at any rate, would it 
not imply that if Congress does raise the 
rate, it should set some other limit, 
rather than simply to say that the sky 
is the limit, and thus surrender its con- 
stitutional authority and power to regu- 
late money? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. For many years, 
Congress adopted about as foolproof a 
way of protecting the currency as could 
have been adopted. The Nation was on 
the gold standard. Only so much gold 
could be produced; it is hard to mine; 
it is hard to supply. 

So long as the Nation was on the gold 
standard, backing of the money supply 
was required to be in gold. The money 
supply could not be expanded without 
gold. If gold could not be obtained, it 
was necessary to do without an increased 
money supply. 

Then the Nation went off the gold 
standard and onto a managed-currency 
basis. We have a managed currency. 
We have a backing of some silver and 
some gold; but, as a matter of fact, we 
are on a managed-currency basis. After 
1913, Congress delegated, largely to the 
Federal Reserve Board, the responsibil- 
ity of exercising restraint or of increas- 
ing or decreasing credit. 

So far as the ceiling on the long-term 
interest rate of 4%½ percent is concerned, 
that is simply an arbitrary action by 
Congress, as the Senator from Virginia 
has previously stated. 

If Congress is capable of fixing the in- 
terest rate by passing a law, let us not 
stop at 44 percent; let us fix it at 2 per- 
cent or 1 percent and thus do a good 
job. Then we would save everyone a lot 
of money. The only trouble we will en- 
counter will be that no one will buy 
Government bonds. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. All it will do will 
be to attempt to limit the activity of the 
Treasury. All we will say will be that 
when the interest rate goes so high, it 
will be impossible for the Treasury to 
borrow money without paying this very 
high cost for it. Let the Treasury stay 
in the short-term market, so that it will 
not load on to future generations, for 
many years, this very high cost. What is 
the matter with that? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The difficulty with 
fixing a rate of 4% percent on all bonds 
having a duration of more than 5 years 
is demonstrated by the fact that the 
Government cannot sell bonds at that 
rate, and the interest rate has gone 
above 4% percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Exactly. That 
means that Congress is in a position 
where it does not go into the long-term 
market; it stays in the short-term mar- 
ket, where its liability is limited to a 
period of months. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The answer of the 
Treasury to that contention is that the 
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Government will pay more for short-term 
loans than it would have to pay for long- 
term loans; and that every few months 
the Government will have to go into the 
money market and compete with the 
conventional borrowers for the people’s 
savings. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. My answer to the 
first part of the answer of the Senator 
from Virginia is to take a look at today’s 
yields on short-term Governments. 
In the past few weeks they have 
dropped way down. As far as going into 
the short-term market is concerned, the 
Federal Government will have to com- 
pete with commercial borrowers anyway. 
It is a question whether the Government 
competes with business borrowers who, 
by and large, borrow for a short period, or 
competes with those who borrow for a 
longer period of time in order to obtain 
money with which to build schools, hos- 
pitals, and the like. By going into the 
long-term market, interest rates are 
driven up immediately for the home buy- 
ers and school builders, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In the opinion of 
the Treasury and Federal Reserve offi- 
cials, operations occasionally in the 
long-term market are not merely so dis- 
turbing to the normal financial opera- 
tions of the business world as the Gov- 
ernment going into the short-term mar- 
ket every few months, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It may not be so 
disturbing for the business world, but it 
is very disturbing for educators who need 
schools and for people who want to 
build homes. 

In the last 6 weeks, there has been an 
almost unprecedented drop in rates for 
short-term loans, a very sharp drop in 
Treasury bill yields on notes, with the 
result that it is far less costly for the 
Government to borrow for the short 
term than it was 6 or 8 weeks ago. It 
is certainly likely to be less costly for 
the Federal Government to borrow 
money on a short-term basis than if it 
was to try to borrow on a long-term 
basis, especially when we recognize the 
long term, secular downward trend of 
interest rates and the fact that they are 
now higher than in 30 years. They 
are mortally certain to drop in the 
future. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia wishes to conclude his discus- 
sion, which has taken a little longer than 
he originally anticipated, by saying that 
he has presented some material on 
monetary policy. He hopes his col- 
leagues will read the questions and an- 
swers, because they are dependable; 
they are from the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Then I hope that my colleagues will 
consult with any favored economist 
whom they choose to consult, and that 
they will prepare some questions for the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
or for the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
both of them, and then we will see if we 
can agree on the facts. 

If we can agree on the facts, we may 
have a chance to come to an agreement 
on the remedy. 

Again, I thank Senators for their con- 
tributions to this discussion. 
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Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the call be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEASING OF PORTION 
CROWDER, MO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorgan- 
ized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
people of the Nation who are following 
the activities of the Senate through 
newspapers, radio, and television must be 
rather confused at this stage over devel- 
opments in the latest imbroglio over the 
so-called civil rights measures. How in 
the world, they must be asking, did the 
little town of Stella, Mo., become so in- 
volved in these matters? How much 
more confused than the general public 
must be the people of this little town of 
Stella, Mo. 

Mr. President, I have a special inter- 
est in the people of Stella, Mo. In the 
first place, I was born in Missouri. In 
the second place, Stella is just across the 
State line from my home town. It is 
practically a neighboring community, 

Mr. President, to help clear up some 
of the confusion, I should like to com- 
ment briefly on the background of the 
pending business of the Senate. It is 
my understanding that on January 15, 
1959, a fire destroyed the school in Stella, 
Mo. No other facility was available in 
Stella to provide for education of the 
town’s schoolchildren in grades 6 
through 12, but at nearby Fort Crowder 
the Army had available an unused brick 
officers’ club which they offered to make 
available as a schoolhouse at a nominal 
charge. After the building was occu- 
pied, the Army billed the Stella School 
District in the amount of $1,550 for use 
of this facility for the first year, but 
then notified the school district that the 
rent for the following year would be 
$6,200. This imposed upon the school 
district a financial burden which they 
simply were unable to bear in view of 
the fact that they were constructing a 
new school building to replace the one 
destroyed by fire and at a cost of 
$155,000. 

To assist the Stella School District, 
bills were introduced in the Congress to 
authorize the Army to lease their unused 
officers’ club to the Stella School Dis- 
trict without monetary consideration. 
One of these bills, H.R. 8315, was ap- 
proved by the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House of Representatives. 
It was unanimously approved by the 
House of Representatives, after which it 
was referred to the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, which reported it favor- 
ably, with an amendment, to the Senate. 
The bill was considered and cleared by 
the policy committee of the Senate, was 
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placed on the calendar, and on Monday, 
February 15, by unanimous consent, was 
made the pending business of the 
Senate. 

Up to this point, it appeared that the 
people of Stella, Mo., could look forward 
to favorable action by the Senate on 
the bill which was so vital to the wel- 
fare of their school children. However, 
shortly after the bill unanimously be- 
came the pending business of the Senate, 
most of us in this body learned with 
some dismay that this innocuous and 
minor, but meritorious, proposal was to 
become the vehicle for the most con- 
troversial of all legislation which will be 
before the Congress this year or, I ex- 
pect, any other year. We were told that 
the Stella, Mo., bill was open to amend- 
ments of every conceivable nature, deal- 
ing directly or indirectly with the field 
of civil rights. Because of the fact that 
almost half a hundred civil rights meas- 
ures had been introduced in the Senate 
and because members of the Senate had 
not and do not now have the benefit of 
the recommendations of either of the 
Senate committees having jurisdiction 
over these measures, it was and is gen- 
erally conceded that, in spite of all other 
grave considerations facing us, the Sen- 
ate of the United States will be involved 
in debate over civil rights proposals for 
perhaps a month or even longer. As 
much as this prospect dismayed many 
of the members of this body, I feel cer- 
tain that the dismay of the citizens of 
Stella, Mo., was even more profound. 

Mr. President, the proponents of the 
misnamed civil rights proposals tell us, 
and proclaim to the world, that all of this 
vast body of legislation must be acted 
upon—that it is essential we enact new 
proposals for the protection of the wel- 
fare of minority groups. 

Aside from the merits or demerits of 
such argument—about which I propose 
to say more later on in the course of the 
debate—I wonder if it is not time to con- 
sider for a moment the welfare of the 
school children of Stella, Mo. 

If we are to be concerned about the 
protection of the welfare of minority 
groups, who in this body would deny that 
we should be concerned, too, about a real 
minority group—the 300 some odd “Stu- 
dents of Stella.” Certainly, if cannot be 
argued that they are not a real minority 
group in this instance, or that their wel- 
fare has not inextricably become in- 
volved in the present debate. It would 
interest me to know how many of my 
colleagues who have become so preoc- 
cupied over the protection of minorities 
will be interested in lending assistance 
to this little group of citizens in south- 
western Missouri. 

Mr. President, may we have order in 
the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskre in the chair). The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
another point which I wish to make, and 
I think it is a valid and important one, 
is that none of the 50-some measures 
which we have now been called upon to 
consider have been subjected to the time- 
honored procedures of the Congress. 
On the other hand, the “Stella student” 
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bill up to this point has been through 
all the prescribed channels of the Con- 
gress. It was properly introduced in 
both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and it was favorably acted 
upon by a duly constituted committee 
of the House of Representatives. It was 
unanimously approved by the House of 
Representatives and referred to the Sen- 
ate, where it has been the subject of 
study by the Senate committee of appro- 
priate jurisdiction. That committee has 
favorably recommended the bill to the 
Senate, where it has been cleared for 
consideration by the Senate Policy Com- 
mittee. Which of the half a hundred in- 
appropriately labeled civil rights meas- 
ures, all of which are of a far more com- 
plex nature than the Stella student bill, 
have been subjected to these orderly 
procedures? The answer, of course, is 
not one of them. 

Mr. President, yesterday the AP re- 
ported the comment by the mayor of 
Stella on the muddled situation in the 
Senate as it affects the town of Stella, 
Mo. I quote at this point the comment 
of Mayor Orville Pogue. He said: 

Chances are the present one [bill] is going 
to be delayed a long time. I think it would 
be best to introduce another bill now. 


Iam aware, of course, that the citizens 
of Stella, Mo., are a very small group. 
They do not have a nationwide lobbying 
organization to apprise each and every 
Member of the Congress of their desires. 
They do not control any segment of the 
press, nor am I aware that they control 
any nationwide magazine or periodical. 
I am aware, too, that unlike champion- 
ing the causes of some of the other mi- 
nority groups there is little political ben- 
efit to be gained by carrying the banner 
for the residents of Stella, Mo. And 
while I am certain that many of the qual- 
ified citizens of Stella exercise the fran- 
chise, the cumulative vote of the entire 
population could not, by any stretch of 
the imagination, influence the outcome 
of a national election. 

Nevertheless, because I agree with the 
view expressed by Mayor Pogue, and be- 
cause I feel the welfare of the students 
of Stella deserves the consideration of 
the Senate, I have decided that I should 
attempt to do something about their 
present plight. I propose to do so in 
the following manner. I have prepared 
a bill containing the exact language of 
H.R. 8315 as it was favorably reported 
by the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate, I shall shortly introduce this 
proposal as a new bill and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration 
by the Senate. 

I know that, under section 1 of rule 14 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
when a bill is introduced its introduction 
shall be postponed for 1 day if an ob- 
jection is voiced. But because I have 
explained the plight of the citizens of 
Stella, Mo., and have stated the need for 
enactment of this bill; because it has 
been approved unanimously by the 
House Armed Services Committee and 
by the House of Representatives; and 
approved by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee; and because I know my col- 
leagues in the Senate will be interested 
in the welfare of these people, it is my 
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sincere hope that there will not be ob- 
jection to my request. In view of the 
procedures which we have been follow- 
ing in the Senate during the past 3 days, 
surely no Member could object to the 
manner of procedure I suggest. 

If the Senate should pass the bill 
which I shall shortly send to the desk, it 
will be referred to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Since the House of Repre- 
sentatives has already taken favorable 
action on this subject, it seems reason- 
able to expect they will approve this bill. 
The pending business of the Senate 
would still be H.R. 8315, and I presume 
that H.R. 8315 would still be open for 
amendments of any nature. In fact, I 
have been so informed by the Parliamen- 
tarian. The procedure I have outlined 
would not disturb the situation in the 
Senate at all, but the people of Stella, 
Mo., could look with some hope to the 
enactment of a bill which will benefit 
them and their schoolchildren. 

Mr. President, I now send to the desk 
for introduction the bill, which I have 
just discussed, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to lease a portion of 
Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorganized 
Schools R-I, Missouri, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. I urge the Senate to adopt it 
unanimously. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, did I 
correctly hear the request, that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas ass unanimous con- 
sent for immediate consideration of this 
matter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. President, first let me say 
I have been deeply moved by the elo- 
quent plea of my amiable and scholarly 
friend from Arkansas. I am deeply 
moved, of course, by the plight of the 
folks whose interests are involved. But 
for some days, Mr. President, I have 
been suffering from distress of spirit, 
mainly, I think, because of various alle- 
gations that we were indulging in ex- 
traordinary procedure, and that advice 
and those admonitions struck deeply into 
my spirit. I went home last night with 
a contrite heart. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With what? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. With a somewhat 
contrite heart. I thought, “If I have 
erred in that field, I must somehow ab- 
solve my conscience.” But being a stick- 
ler for orderly procedure, and the bill 
having come before the Senate in or- 
derly course, on motion of the majority 
leader, and therefore being very properly 
before the Senate, and under the rules 
amendable, I think we are following or- 
derly procedure. In order that I may 
not have to charge my conscience again 
on that score, I must respectfully object. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection for 
a moment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know 
whether the Senator understands the sit- 
uation. The Parliamentarian informed 
me that the procedure I propose would 
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in no way affect the pending bill or the 
amendments of the Senator from Illi- 
nois. The effect of the proposed action 
would be to leave the present situa- 
tion as it is with regard to the pending 
measure, plus any amendments which 
may be offered or have been offered by 
the Senator from Illinois. The situation 
would be left exactly and precisely as jt 
is. The proposed action would in no 
way displace the pending measure. 
What it would do would be to dissociate 
the problem of Stella School District 
from civil rights legislation. 

In the discussion yesterday it was 
brought out that even the primary sig- 
nificance of the bill, if the Senator’s 
amendment or any other amendment of 
this nature were adopted, would be 
changed, and the picture would be en- 
tirely different. The bill would not even 
go to the same committee. But the sug- 
gested procedure would completely dis- 
associate the Stella School District prob- 
lem from the civil rights measure, and 
would leave the civil rights measure 
exactly as it is. I cannot see for the life 
of me how the suggested procedure would 
prejudice the Senator’s amendments. 

The Senator from Illinois has no griev- 
ance against the people of Stella. Why 
does he wish to subject them, who are 
wholly innocent bystanders, to delay and 
possibly complete frustration, in connec- 
tion with a bill which has received the 
unanimous approval of the House, and of 
our own committee? It has gone 
through all the necessary procedures, 
and there remains only one last step to 
be taken. I doubt seriously that there 
would have been a single objection in this 
Body to the final passage of the original 
bill, had it not been its great misfortune 
to be on the calendar when the 15th of 
February rolled around. I do not see 
how in the world the Senator feels that 
his situation would be prejudiced. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my af- 
fection for the people in this school dis- 
trict is exceeded only by my devotion to 
the rules of the Senate. This question 
has arisen without any warning what- 
soever, without any notice, and I am 
compelled to object. If for any reason, 
after there has been an opportunity to 
consider the matter, the situation is cast 
in a somewhat different light, that is 
quite another thing. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois with- 
hold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should 
like to address a question to the Senator 
from Arkansas. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas recall that on various occasions 
in the past, during the course of some 
rather lengthy and heated debate, it has 
been agreed by unanimous consent to 
allow one little measure or another go 
through and be passed, without prejudice 
to the debate which was in progress at 
the time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That has been a 
very common practice. Long debates 
often involve matters of profound po- 
litical importance to many people. They 
necessarily must be extended. At the 
same time, there are many so-called 
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housekeeping matters which must also 
be attended to, This is a very common 
procedure. 

I should be perfectly willing, if it would 
help the minority leader, to propound 
a parliamentary inquiry to the Chair to 
ascertain whether or not what I have 
stated with regard to the parliamentary 
situation is true. I assure the Senator 
that the procedure proposed would in 
no way prejudice his present objective 
in connection with the pending measure. 

Perhaps the Senator has some doubt 
about the merits of the plea of the school 
district of Stella, Mo. I cannot imagine 
why he should object to this procedure, 
because the bill could be disposed of and 
the school could continue to operate. 
There is no good reason in the world, it 
seems to me, why 350 students of Stella 
should be deprived of a school. That 
would not serve any good interest. If 
there is anything this country needs, it 
is better schools and more schools. If 
there is anything we need, it is more 
and better education. Perhaps some of 
the problems which plague us in the 
Senate would not plague us if we paid 
more attention to the plight of our 
schools. 

I do not know why the Senator from 
Illinois should be so unfeeling with re- 
gard to the school children of Stella, Mo. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois is not unfeeling 
about the school children in Stella, Mo. 
The Senator from Illinois has been taken 
completely by surprise. Certainly no 
parliamentary inquiry would satisfy me 
on that score, or deter me from entering 
my objection. 

I think we should be entitled to notice 
on this matter, and to take it under ad- 
visement and pursue, through parlia- 
mentary channels, our own conclusions. 
Here we are, in the shank of the after- 
noon, when I thought we were about to 
consider three treaties, and probably 
have some record votes on those treaties. 

But there comes now a unanimous- 
consent request which may materially 
alter the situation before us, at this late 
hour in the day. I like to be put on 
notice, and I like to have an opportunity 
not only to consider such proposals, but, 
in good conscience, to consult with my 
colleagues, who are entitled to be con- 
sulted on such matters. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
do not believe that the point about being 
taken completely by surprise is quite well 
taken. The rules of the Senate are cer- 
tainly well known to the Senator from 
Illinois. The situation with regard to 
Stella is certainly not a surprise. The 
Senator from Illinois has offered his 
amendments to the Stella school district 
bill, Other Senators have delayed action 
upon the Stella school district bill. As I 
set forth in my statement—I do not know 
whether the Senator from Illinois heard 
it or not—the mayor of Stella, Orville 
Pogue, was quoted in the Associated 
Press dispatches of yesterday as saying: 

Chances are the present one— 


The present bill— 


is going to be delayed a long time. I think 
it would be best to introduce another bill 
now. 
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That is what Iam doing. Iam trying 
to help the mayor of Stella, Mo., with his 
school project. 

There is nothing new about this. This 
is not something that has just started, 
ab initio. The bill passed the House of 
Representatives unanimously. It was 
approved by the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services. It has had the full con- 
sideration of that very distinguished 
committee. This is not a proposal I have 
just picked out of thin air. This is pre- 
cisely the measure which has been ap- 
proved unanimously by the House. I 
cannot conceive of any doubt in the mind 
of a reasonable man that this meritori- 
ous measure should be enacted. There 
is nothing wrong or malicious in freeing 
it from the tangle in which it now is. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I think 
I have the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I have the 
floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not mind. If 
the Senator wishes to have the floor, he 
may. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from Il- 
linois entered a reservation of objection, 
and then made his point, following which 
he withheld the objection until his dis- 
tinguished friend could be heard. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I never object to 
the minority leader having the floor at 
any time he desires it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I am never eager to 
have the floor. 

Let me say to my distinguished friend 
from Arkansas that this bill went on the 
calendar the first week in September of 
1959. That was 5 months and 2 weeks 
ago. If this was such an urgent matter, 
it should have been disposed of before 
adjournment on the 15th day of Sep- 
tember; but the bill was permitted to 
languish on the calendar until Congress 
reconvened in January. 

I heard no voices intoning the plight 
and the difficulty of Stella, Mo., in Jan- 
uary, or in early February. We heard 
nothing about it until the bill was 
brought up on motion, and the pending 
amendments on civil rights were offered, 
under the rules of the Senate, as regular 
procedure, 

Parenthetically, I am now a stickler 
for “regular procedure.” There seemed 
to be no deep and anxious concern about 
the matter before. So, not having been 
put on notice, I still must object. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In view of the ob- 
jection is it correct to say that the bill 
can be received nevertheless, at the desk, 
and that it will lie over a day, and the 
request can then be made that the bill 
may be taken up in the regular order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is objection, the bill cannot be introduced 
at this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In effect I have two 
unanimous consent requests pending. If 
I understand the Senator correctly, he 
objects to immediate consideration of the 
bill, but does not object to my introduc- 
tion of the bill. Is that correct? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not know that I 
can properly object to the introduction 
of a bill. It can be introduced as a bill 
and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask that the bill 
be received at the desk, under the rule. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is it going to be re- 
ferred? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And lie on the 
table, I should say. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall object to hav- 
ing the bill lie on the table. I have no 
objection to its being referred to the 
committee. If it is on the table, then 
there will come a motion to take it up, 
if the Senator can get recognition to 
call it up. I wish to satisfy myself on 
this whole matter before I consent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What I had in 
mind was this. I thought perhaps the 
Senator from Illinois could satisfy him- 
self as to the merits of my proposal. If 
it were to lie on the table, perhaps he 
would not object to its consideration, 
The bill has already been reported fa- 
vorably by the committee. There is no 
point in having it go back to the com- 
mittee. I understand that the Senator 
did not object to its introduction. If he 
had time to consider the implications, 
he might well still insist on his objection, 
but, on the other hand, he might not in- 
sist on it. That is the point I make. As 
I have said, there is no point in having 
my bill go to the committee, because the 
committee has approved an identical 
proposal. I have no intention of trying 
to motion it up because I recognize that 
that is utterly impossible. The only way 
the people in the school district can get 
any relief is through the unanimous con- 
sent action of the Senate, which I now 
ask, 
If the Senator would permit the bill 
to lie on the table, it would remain there 
until he could either tell me formally or 
informally as to whether he withdraws 
his objection. If he does not it stays 
there, and it cannot be passed. j 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that there would be 
no question about any time, because he 
is free at any time to propound a unani- 
mous-consent request for its considera- 
tion. That request can be renewed to- 
morrow, if he so desires. However, I 
believe that for the moment I would pre- 
fer not to have the bill lie on the table, 
and I would object to that request also. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
from Oregon wish me to yield to him? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say that if the Senator from Il- 
linois had not objected, the Senator from 
Oregon would have had to object, for 
two reasons. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would be glad to 
have the Senator state his reasons. 

Mr. MORSE. First, the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas voted to support 
the procedure which is now being fol- 
lowed on the floor of the Senate. There- 
fore, as far as I am concerned, he ought 
to live by it. 

Secondly, the bill proposes to turn 
over this property to the school district 
without any rental whatsoever. There- 
fore, it is in violation of the Morse for- 
mula, Until a bill is brought in which 
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requires the payment of 50 percent of the 
appraised fair market value of this lease- 
hold, the Senator from Oregon will ob- 
ject. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor from Oregon is misinformed about 
the provisions of the bill. I do not be- 
lieve it proposes to turn over any lease- 
hold. The bill involves a rental charge 
which is far beyond the capacity of this 
very poor little school district in Mis- 
souri to pay. They did not expect that 
they would be charged approximately 
$6,200 per year for renting an unused, 
vacant former officers’ club. They did 
not expect to be charged so much for 
the temporary use of the former offi- 
cers’ club, If the Senator wishes to 
wring this sum out of the hides of these 
poor Missouri Ozark citizens—they are 
not constituents of mine, but they are 
neighbors—he can doit. I do not believe 
the Morse formula has the slightest ap- 
plication to this situation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I can 
well understand that the Senator has 
made his statement in the light of his 
not having studied the Morse formula. 
If he had studied it in my judgment he 
would not have made his statement. 
However, what he has said has al- 
most made me want to reach into my 
pocket for a handkerchief and to weep 
for these poor people in the school dis- 
trict. There are a great number of poor 
school districts throughout the country. 
The Senator from Oregon can always be 
counted on to fight for an overall, across- 
the-board Federal aid to education bill 
which will bring relief to all of them. 
However, I do not propose to do it on a 
segmented basis. I have a great many 
school districts in my State which could 
supplement their school facilities by us- 
ing, rent-free, Government facilities. 
We are going to do this uniformly across 
the country, as far as I am concerned. 
For as long as I have a fighting chance 
to protect the taxpayers of the country 
from a giveaway of Government assets 
which belong to all the American people, 
I shall insist on some compensation. 

This is not the only school district in 
which the school building has ever burnt 
down. It was an insurable risk. I do 
not know whether the district carried 
insurance on it. Those responsible cer- 
tainly should have had the good busi- 
ness judgment to have insured the school 
building. There is no reason why, every 
time a fire occurs somewhere that the 
people should run to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and ask it, in effect, to supply 
them with school facilities, when they 
can build some of their own. We will 
either apply this principle uniformly or 
we will recognize that this becomes a 
matter of political plums here on the 
floor of the Senate, with a type of pa- 
tronage approach for any politician who 
wants to introduce a bill which will re- 
sult in furnishing something for his con- 
stituency back home. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator 
should get several things straight. This 
school district is notin my State. These 
people are not my constituents, Not one 
of them can vote for me now or at any 
other time. I am not trying to get 
their vote, as some people have suggested 
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may be the case with respect to those 
who support civil rights measures. This 
has nothing to do with politics at all. 
This school district is in Missouri. I 
am from Arkansas. It is true that I was 
born in Missouri, and I have a great feel- 
ing for Missouri. I have a particularly 
great feeling for people who desire to be- 
come educated, because there is nothing 
that I know of that is needed more in this 
country than education. That is all that 
is involved. The citizens of Stella are 
not looking for any plum. The fact is 
saas their school burned down in a flash 
re, 

The officers club at the nearby Army 
base was not being used. The Federal 
Government did not build the building 
for the school district. It did not put up 
any money for them. The officers club 
was already there. It is like so many 
other buildings all over the country, re- 
sulting from the very casual manner 
with which we erect camps all over the 
United States. Most of these structures 
are used temporarily and then aban- 
doned and sit idle. There are two of 
such facilities in my own State, and they 
are unused. To call this boondoggling 
for a constituent is utter nonsense. Per- 
sons who consider themselves liberals 
should reconsider just how liberal they 
are. Here is an opportunity, a concrete 
opportunity, to show their liberalism. 
The bill has been passed unanimously by 
the House of Representatives, after hav- 
ing been reported by the Armed Services 
Committee of the House. It also was re- 
ported unanimously by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. Now the attempt is 
made to make it an issue which should 
be considered on a national basis. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If I have the floor, 
I yield first to the minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am deeply moved 
by the plea of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas. However, I do not un- 
derstand how in good conscience we 
could have rushed for trains and planes 
and vacated the great National Capital 
the day after we adjourned with this bill 
on the calendar and this school district 
suffering, and have permitted the suf- 
fering to continue for 6 months and 2 
weeks before we got around to it. That 
gives me deep cause for concern. But we 
waited all that time, and perhaps we 
should have charged our consciences and 
felt very uneasy and anxious during the 
recess through the winter months, until 
we got back. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have never be- 
fore heard the argument that because 
we have delayed doing what we ought 
to have done, we should not do it now. 
That seems to me to be a wholly inap- 
propriate argument. 

I agree that the bill should have been 
passed in September, but the Senator 
from IIlinois will recall that an impor- 
tant visitor was coming from abroad, and 
other matters were distracting our 
attention. As chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, I was dis- 
tracted; otherwise I might have noticed 
the bill. To be frank about it, I did not 
notice it in September. It was reported 
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rather late and was placed on the 
calendar, as the Senator has stated. But 
I cannot see that that is any reason why 
the little, unsuspecting community of 
Stella, Mo., should be embroiled in 
this highly political, very charged move- 
ment here for civil rights. It is beyond 
my comprehension. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It distresses me, too. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If what I have 
stated is true with regard to the parlia- 
mentary situation, I can see no reason 
for objection to my request. If the 
Senator has any reservations, I have no 
alternative, I cannot force him to any 
action. But I very abjectly plead with 
the Senator to consider this matter, at 
least overnight, to see if it is not pos- 
sible for him to permit this bill to be 
acted on in order to relieve the disturb- 
ing conditions at the Stella school. It 
will not inconvenience anyone. It will 
not change the parliamentary situation 
in the Senate one iota. We could carry 
on with our business, such as it is. I can- 
not see what will be gained by holding 
up action to relieve the school problem 
in Stella, Mo. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not want the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not from 
Missouri. These are not my constit- 
uents; they are, however, people for 
whom I have great sympathy. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator was born in Missouri. Under the 
immigration law, one’s domicile is 
where he was born. So while the Senator 
has moved to Arkansas, he is still from 
Missouri. (Laughter.] 

I do not want him to act abjectly and 
plead with me, because he will probably 
wear down my resistance in the matter. 
Then will come a great conflict between 
my fidelity to regular procedure, which 
we are following, and the tearful situa- 
tion which the Senator puts so per- 
suasively. I trust he will not plead with 
me, because I must reaffirm my objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does this 
not highlight an attitude which appears 
to be developing toward Congress, an 
attitude that is causing some people to 
say that we cannot do anything which 
is successful? 

Here are some people who have had a 
schoolhouse burn down; an empty Army 
barracks is available, where the children 
can be taken in out of the weather. Ap- 
parently the effort was about to suc- 
ceed, until someone raised a question 
about the rule book. 

Normally a person would think that it 
was possible merely to go to Congress and 
ask for a school bill, and that would be 
all there was to it. The House of Rep- 
resentatives passed this bill unanimously. 
It came to the Senate. Now, one Sen- 
ator has objected and has informed us 
about his theory. It is a very fine theory 
and has much to recommend it, but it is 
not on the statute book. No lawyer 
would know where to go to find it. It 
might be too much to ask the people of 
Stella, Mo., to understand the “Morse 
Formula.” Although I have heard it 
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explained many times on the floor, I do 
not completely understand it myself. 
How could a Member of the House be 
expected to understand it? No Member 
of the House raised a single objection 
such as that the Senator from Oregon 
has raised. 

The people in Missouri might say, “If 
one Senator objects and the rest agree, 
why not vote and be done with it?” But 
no; we just fight about it, and those 
people have to endure all the trials and 
tribulations of a civil rights fight. 

The people back home ask, “Why does 
the Senate do these things? Why don’t 
they do the common sense thing some- 
times?” 

I congratulate the Senator from 
Arkansas on his suggestion that this 
procedure does not make sense. Let the 
children go ahead and have their classes 
in the Army building; then let us go 
ahead and argue civil rights in the 
Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana for his contribution 
to the debate. It seems to me that what 
he suggests is all I was seeking todo. I 
am not seeking to displace the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Illinois at all. 
Obviously, these proposals are not pro- 


‘ceeding very rapidly. I do not think we 


will be delaying the accomplishment of 
any great achievement here today by 
unanimously permitting this bill to pass. 

The bill was reported by the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services. I believe 
we all have great confidence in that 
committee. I do not see how the Sen- 
ator from Illinois could have very much 
doubt about the merit of the bill or its 
regularity. His devotion to regular pro- 
cedure, it seems to me, comes a little 
late. It strikes me as being most irregu- 
lar to pick out a small bill of this nature 
and then to make it the vehicle for one 
of the most controversial measures which 
has ever come before this body. To me, 
that is highly irregular. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I did not pick out 
that bill. I did not motion it up. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But has not the 
Senator from Illinois offered his amend- 
ments to the Stella bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, yes; but I did not 
motion up the Stella bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought the bill 
was taken up by agreement. As I under- 
stood yesterday’s discussion, I thought 
the Senator from Illinois was in some 
sort of agreement with the majority 
leader about the whole business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. About a bill; not par- 
ticularly this bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, the Senator 
from Tlinois did not choose the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, indeed not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Illinois does not have a special 
reason to hold up the Stella bill, why 
does he not let it pass? If he has no 
particular aversion to the Stella bill, 
why not let it pass and pick out another 
bill to which to offer his amendments? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But the Stella bill is 
regularly before us. So as a stickler for 
procedure, which was dinned into me 
last night for hours and hours 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not din it 
into the Senator. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I feel remorseful, but 
the bill is regularly before the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not say it was 
not. I am not trying to take it away 
from the Senate. All I am trying to do 
is to help some 350 students. I doubt 
seriously that we will help any other 
individuals during this session of the 
Senate. We might as well start with 
this small school district. This would 
be something useful, something concrete 
and positive, which the Senate might do. 
When we get around to the first of July 
and look back on this session, we might 
not be able to point to any other useful 
accomplishments if we do not pass this 
bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I have been deeply 
moved by the plea made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas and the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
toward this school district in Missouri. 
But I also am a stickler, as is our distin- 
guished minority leader, for regular pro- 
cedures. 

I should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Arkansas whether he has cleared 
the procedure, which he is now attempt- 
ing to follow, with the two Senators from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS and Mr. Sy- 
MINGTON], and whether they share his 
views as to the action he is seeking to 
take. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The mayor of 
Stella, which is the town in which I am 
interested, suggested in the article pub- 
lished in yesterday’s Star, which I quoted 
in my speech, that this is what he would 


like to have done. It never occurred to 


me that it had to be cleared by the Sen- 

ators from Missouri. I have not had an 

8 to discuss this question with 
em. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not believe we 
should take any unfair advantage of 
them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam quite certain 
that the Senators from Missouri have no 
objection to the bill. I believe, knowing 
them as I do, that their interest is in the 
schoolchildren of their State. I am 
quite sure they have already approved 
the bill. 

As a matter of fact, the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. RUssELL] is on the floor. I 
wonder if he could not inform the Senate 
whether when his committee considered 
and favorably reported the bill, it did 
not have the approval of the Senators 
from Missouri. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, indeed; they both 
supported it. I may say that this morn- 
ing I tried to arrange a legislative proce- 
dure by which the bill could pass. It 
was before the Senate, and the commit- 
tee amendment was agreed to; and then 
the long proposal of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] was brought up. 

While I am on my feet, if the Senator 
from Arkansas will indulge me, I wish 
to commend him most highly for the 
legislative proposal he has made. I did 
not know that the suggestion had been 
made by the Senator from Arkansas 
until I had entered the Chamber, 
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Mr. President, for the last several 
years I have been greatly concerned by 
the changing definition of a “liberal.” 
In this body, at least, we have a large 
number of Members—60 or 65—who 
label themselves as “liberals.” They 
come from various parts of the country. 
I have noticed the voting records of 
these Members and have noticed 
changes here and there; I have become 
concerned about the use—or, rather, the 
abuse—of the term “liberal.” 

I am afraid that today many style 
themselves as “liberal” for vote-gather- 
ing purposes only. 

In the old days, a liberal was one who 
supported the Bill of Rights as a part of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
But in recent years, I have about con- 
cluded that the real test of a liberal in 
this body or elsewhere in public life is 
whether he tries to do something for a 
minority group without hope or expec- 
tation of political reward. 

By that test, I may say that the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] is 
a true liberal. He is defending on this 
floor the rights of the smallest minority 
that is involved in the legislation now 
pending before the Senate. I do not re- 
call the exact number; but at the 
time this bill was under consideration 
before the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, I believe it involved approximately 
200 persons in that community—al- 
though that may be the number of the 
schoolchildren there. At any rate, very 
few persons are involved. The bill was 
introduced on the ground that the 
people of this small Missouri commu- 
nity, could not pay the charges assessed 
against them for the use of these build- 
ings. Therefore, one would assume that 
they are not a very wealthy group of 
people. Being small in number, they 
have very few votes; and none of their 
votes can be cast. for the Senator from 
Arkansas. Yet he stands on this floor 
and champions the right of this little 
group of citizens who cannot vote for 
him. 

So, Mr. President, I am glad to have 
this opportunity to salute the Senator 
from Arkansas for being a genuine lib- 
eral. He does not have to wear a large 
badge which proclaims: “I am a liberal.” 
Instead of attempting to pose as a lib- 
eral by wearing such a badge, he is 
proving that he is a liberal by his ac- 
tions as a Member of the Senate of the 
United States. He is undertaking to do 
something for a minority group of 
people for which he will receive no po- 
litical reward. 

Mr. President, in this parliamentary 
situation, and for those who are con- 
cerned with the Stella Reorganized 
Schools, the situation might be said to 
assume the proportions of a predica- 
ment; in fact, for a few of them it might 
be said to assume the proportions of a 
tragedy. The Senator from Arkansas, 
at least, can say that his efforts are not 
directed at winning any votes for him- 
self. He is one Member who is willing 
to sponsor the rights of a minority group 
whose members cannot help him. I 
would that the same might be said of 
all the Members of this body who claim 
to be liberals. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
certainly appreciate very much the com- 
ments the Senator from Georgia has 
made. Coming from one of the most 
able and experienced public servants the 
Nation has, I certainly appreciate them 
more than I can say. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 


my liberal friend yield to me? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am glad to 
yield. 


Mr. KEATING. Iam afraid the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas failed to understand 
the significance of my question. I did 
not ask whether the two Senators from 
Missouri originally favored passage of 
the bill. Instead, I asked whether they 
favored the procedure the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas is now following, 
with the able support of the distin- 
guished Senators from Louisiana and the 
distinguished Senators from Georgia. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know. I 
presume that they supported the bill in 
the Senate committee, after it had been 
passed unanimously by the House, prior 
to which the bill was introduced in the 
House by a Member of the House from 
the State of Missouri. 

It is inconceivable to me that the Sen- 
ators from Missouri would not approve 
this procedure. I do not understand why 
there would be opposition to this pro- 
posal, because it does not affect the sit- 
ua tion of the civil rights bill on the floor 
and it will not displace the civil rights 
bill. House bill 8315, which provides for 
leasing this property to the Stella Re- 
organized Schools, in Missouri, will re- 
main precisely as it is now if my pro- 
posal is adopted. 

If the Senator felt that this proposed 
procedure would prejudice his efforts in 
connection with the pending bill, H.R. 
8315, I could understand his objection. 
But my proposal will not do that at all; 
if the proposal I have suggested is fol- 
lowed, it will have no effect except on 
the citizens of Stella, Mo. 

If the procedure I have suggested 
would embroil the pending measure in 
some complication of parliamentary 
procedure, I could understand why the 
Senator would not want to open that up. 
But the procedure I have suggested would 
not do so. I have carefully checked on 
this matter with the Parliamentarian, 
and my proposal will not do that at all. 
If I correctly understand this matter— 
and, as I have said, I would have been 
perfectly willing to have a parliamentary 
inquiry submitted—the measure after 
approval by the Senate would go to the 
House, and we would continue precisely 
as we are proceeding now with the pend- 
ing business. If the procedure I have 
suggested were followed, it would have 
no effect whatever on the pending busi- 
ness. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, I sim- 
ply would feel more comfortable about 
the matter if the proposed procedure 
had the backing of the two Senators from 
Missouri. Similarly, if a community in 
my State had a private bill before the 
Senate, I would wish to have knowledge 
that some other Member was going to 
make a motion which might pertain to 
the rights and privileges of the citizens 
of that community in my State. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that if the two Senators from 
Missouri do approve this suggested pro- 
cedure, the Senator from New York will 
not object? 

Mr. KEATING. I have not objected. 
I am seeking information. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then let me put 
that inquiry to the minority leader. 
Would he object? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; 
leader would still object. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then it would not 

make any difference. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to my 
friend the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to ob- 
serve that I would that the Senator from 
New York had applied to his piece of 
proposed legislation the same rule that 
the Senator from Arkansas is applying 
to this one. The Senator from Arkansas 
is undertaking to help a tiny minority 
which has no concern with, or influence 
on, matters outside of Missouri. But the 
Senator from New York is proposing to 
rescue what he terms an “oppressed 
minority” in my State, although cer- 
tainly he has not asked the two Senators 
from Georgia about that. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The proposals which 
I make, which are not now before us, 
affect not only the citizens of New York, 
but also the citizens of Georgia and the 
citizens of all the other States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
from Illinois wish me to yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was going to ob- 
serve 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the minority leader. I 
5 wish to foreclose him from speak- 

g. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank my friend; 
he is most gracious. 

Mr. President, I must reaffirm that we 
have been here 6 weeks during the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress. This 
bill could have been brought up by 
motion on any day when the Senate was 
in session. It seems strange that sud- 
denly the bill has become an almost 
incandescent focal point of interest only 
when it is brought up by motion and 
when an amendment relating to civil 
rights is offered. Why was the bill not 
brought up by motion during the first 
week in January? The situation dealt 
with by the bill was then acute. Or why 
was the bill not brought up by motion 
during the second week in January? 
Or why was unanimous consent for that 
purpose not requested during the third 
week or during the fourth week in Jan- 
uary or during the first week in 
February? 

But there was no interest in this bill 
all that time; and it is doubtful whether 
any such motion would have been made, 
or whether even now the bill would have 
been brought before the Senate, from the 
calendar, under any circumstances, if it 
had not been for the fact that the bill 
became a vehicle which the minority 
leader did not attempt to bring up by 


the minority 
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means of a motion, but which he used by 
agreement and understanding, that, in 
conformity with the rules, the bill would 
be brought before the Senate in the 
form of an amendment which now is 
pending before the Senate. So it could 
have been done. 

I try to thoroughly absolve my con- 
science in that respect. I do not know 
whether I am a liberal. I think I am a 
garden variety conservative. If I re- 
member my Latin, I think the word 
“liberal” was derived from the word 
“liber,” meaning “free,” and the suffix 
“al” means “pertaining to.” So the 
word “liberal” means pertaining to free- 
dom. If that is it, I am a genuine, un- 
mitigated, unreconstructed, unregen- 
erated, 100-percent, dyed-in-the-wool 
liberal, in the sense of my devotion to 
freedom, and that means the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights and every- 
thing else that is the embodiment of the 
principle of freedom. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Can the Senator tell me 
when the school in Stella, Mo., burned 
down? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
on January 15, 1959. 

Mr. MORSE. And have these ap- 
proximately 300 schoolchildren been out 
of school since then? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. They have 
been occupying the building as a school. 
The purpose of the bill is to excuse this 
very poor small district from paying 
$6,200 a year rental on an officers’ club 
which was vacant at Fort Crowder. I 
stated that at the beginning of my 
statement. I guess the Senator from 
Oregon was not present. 

Mr. MORSE. Where did the $6,000 
figure come from? ; 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Army. 

Mr. MORSE. Of what is that sup- 
posed to be the value? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That was the 
Army’s estimate of the rental value of 
this empty officers’ club. If the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is raising the ques- 
tion of the merits of the case, as to 
whether or not the rental set by the 
Army was a fair rental value, I do not 
know how the commercial value of an 
officers’ club on an Army base could be 
established, when it is no longer serv- 
ing any particular purpose. 

Mr. MORSE, It is very simple. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. It is very simple. 
do it thousands of times a month. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I know the Sen- 
ator from Oregon does. The Senator 
has his formula, but I can only say the 
House of Representatives and the com- 
mittee did not agree with the Senator’s 
formula. In many cases I do not agree 
with it. In some cases I do agree with it. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not know the bill 
was going to be brought up. No hear- 
ings were held. They did not get in 
touch with me. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is not a bill 
for the transfer of a leasehold, as the 


It burned down 


We 
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Senator first thought it was. This bill 
involves a request by a very poor school 
district in Stella, Mo., to allow 250 
or 300 schoolchildren to use that build- 
ing as a school without having to pay a 
high rent, which the district cannot pay, 
or cannot pay for in reasonable fashion. 
Let me read to the Senator what the 
superintendent of schools, Don Parsons, 
said. He said they were concerned with 
the rent money which the Army said 
they must pay for the simple reason they 
do not have the money to pay it. Are 
we going to wring the last nickel out of 
this poor little school district in the 
Ozarks, which is trying to educate a few 
children, and give it to the Army, which 
is so hard up for money? The Army 
must have no money at all. It does not 
have enough money to build missiles. 
It is going to take the money out of 
this school district at Stella, Mo., to try 
to close the missile gap, I suppose. 

Mr. MORSE. Before the Senator 
wastes too many more tears, let me ask 
him a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MORSE. Can the Senator tell 
me if he knows how, under the law, the 
fair appraised value of a rental interest 
in any piece of property can be deter- 
mined? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know how 
to do it for an officers’ club. There is 
no analogy to a commercial office down- 
town. I know how the rental value of 
the Cafritz Building, here in Washing- 
ton, for example, can be arrived at. 

Mr. MORSE. Or any other building. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; it depends on 
what it is. 

Mr. MORSE. If there is a problem in 
determining the rental value of a build- 
ing, an appraiser is appointed and he 
makes a judicial determination and ar- 
rives at a figure. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas has not the slightest idea what 
the figure would be on this building, be- 
cause it has not been determined. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish the solu- 
tions of all the problems of the world 
could be reduced to the simple formula 
the Senator from Oregon has. I find a 
lot of these problems do not reduce them- 
selves to solution by simple formulas. 
There are different problems that sur- 
round them, and a simple formula can- 
not be laid down which is applicable to 
all problems under all circumstances and 
all conditions. I do not believe a com- 
puter can be applied to every problem 
that afflicts the human race. It cannot 
be done. 

Mr. MORSE, Is the Senator from Ar. 
kansas in a position to advise what the 
educational policy of the great State of 
Missouri is in regard to emergencies 
which might strike a poor little school 
district in Missouri? We hear so much 
about States rights and about not inter- 
fering with State policies. I wonder 
what information the Senator has with 
regard to the educational policies of the 
great State of Missouri. Does the Sena- 
tor mean that the people of Missouri are 
letting this horrible plight be visited on 
the poor school district of Stella, Mo., and 
the only remedy is to come to Congress 
and ask for a rent-free building? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not from 
Missouri. I am not from this district. 
It is a local school district in Stella, Mo. 
It is a small district. There are 
many school districts of a very similar 
nature in my State, just across the 
border, and I know of their difficult cir- 
cumstances. When a fire swept this 
little school, they undertook to rebuild 
the school as quickly as possible, but in 
the meantime room was needed for the 
children. The fire occurred in January. 
The children could not go to school in 
the open air. They needed housing. 
Here was an empty officers’ club, not 
being used at all. What is its commer- 
cial value? How does one estimate the 
value of a building going to rack and 
ruin on an old Army camp? How much 
is it worth? The Senator from Oregon 
has a formula for that. Well, I do not 
have a formula for it. I think it is very 
sensible to let those children be housed 
while their school is being reconstructed; 
and to try to wring out of a little school 
district the last nickel they have, when 
they do not have the money, seems to 
me ridiculous. 

I may say, in all deference, I think the 
House of Representatives agreed with my 
position. The Armed Services Commit- 
tee, the members of which I do not think 
are any more softhearted than normal 
people, agreed with my position. The 
mayor of Stella, Mo., asked for this bill. 
Iam more than happy to support it. 

Mr. MORSE and Mr. DIRKSEN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me yield to the 
minority leader, 

Mr. MORSE. I have only a few more 
brief questions. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well. I 
yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator know 
whether or noi this is a segregated 
school or a nonsegregated school? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. According to the 
statement I read, there are no colored 
children in this school at all. 

Mr. MORSE. Well, are there colored 
children who could go to the school? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am reading from 
yesterday’s newspaper, which stated that 
there are no Negro children in the Stella 
school district and that they were too 
preoccupied with this emergency to 
think much about civil rights until yes- 
terday, when their bill became the ve- 
hicle for these amendments. That is all 
I know. The article says there are no 
colored children in the district. I 
know there is a proposed policy that 
some ought to be imported, but they 
have not got the money to import them 
into the Stella district. 

Mr. MORSE. We may not end up too 
far apart with regard to the payment 
that should be made if we apply the 
policy we have applied elsewhere and 
that many Senators, in emergency situ- 
ations that are about as heartrending as 
this one, have recognized and have gone 
along with. I do not know what the 
rental would be worth, but I know it 
would not be worth very much. 

Certainly, in order to protect the 
principle of not throwing away the tax- 
payers’ property in this country, if it 
were a small amount I should think some 
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Rotary Club—I am the past president of 
mine—or some Kiwanis Club, or some 
Lions’ Club, or perhaps a church brother- 
hood might be able to stand on the street 
corners one noon and get enough from 
the tincups—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
mean in Stella, Mo., they could do that? 

Mr. MORSE. I should think they 
could do it in Arkansas. I am sure if 
this plea were made in Little Rock, Ark., 
they would probably be able to raise that 
amount of money for the school district. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. For the Recorp I 
should like to read from the report, to 
clarify the last point. I read from page 
2 of the report from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

The particular building is a former officers 
quarters which does not appear to be leas- 
able for any commercial use. Rental re- 
quired by the Army is $6,200 a year in addi- 
tion to all repairs and maintenance. This 
is far beyond the capacity of the school dis- 
trict to pay, and it is faced, therefore, with 
i ma: which can be simply stated as 

ollows: 


Then the report goes on. The build- 
ing does not appear to be leasable for 


g. 

Mr. MORSE. That is what I am sug- 
gesting. That is what ought to be 
reviewed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It has been re- 
viewed by the House and by the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. It has not been re- 
viewed by an appraiser. 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Ido not know how 
much more review the Senator wants. 

Mr. MORSE. Much more than that, 
knowing the political motivations behind 
most such bills. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The place will be 
a wreck before we finish reviewing. 

I do not understand why anyone 
should be so picayunish about a little 
item such as this, and hold up a bill to 
which there is really no objection I have 
heard of. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does this 
situation not seem to resemble somewhat 
the parable told by the Master about 
Lazarus and the rich man, when the rich 
man would not permit Lazarus to eat the 
crumbs which fell from the table? The 
rich man really had no use for them, but 
he would not permit hungry Lazarus to 
eat them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is very similar. 

This is a large base. I have passed it 
many times. I want to say again, it is 
not in my district and is not even in my 
State. It is a large Army base. They 
have tried to make use of it. 

I remember I encouraged the building 
of a research project, utilizing part of the 
land in the missile program. The Aero- 
jet Co. originally built the project, 
and since it is in Missouri, the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] took a 
very special interest in that. It was 
close by, and I knew about it. 

The Senator is quite correct. This is 
an unusable, unleasable building. I am 
familiar with such buildings. All Sen- 
ators are. 
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Fort Chaffee has recently been closed 
and put on a standby basis. There is 
room there for thousands of people to 
live and to have quarters to use for 
schools or anything else. Nobody wants 
it. It certainly would seem to me a most 
appropriate use should be made of those 
facilities in case there is a need for it. 
If the service did not ask for anything 
except that it be kept in the same condi- 
tion in which the people got it, that 
would be adequate rent, it seems to me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As a general 
category, does the Senator know of any 
communities in worse distress than those 
communities in the immediate vicinity of 
these bases after the bases have closed 
down? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is exactly 
true. We have a special program for the 
relief of impacted areas, because we 
recognize in that case that when the 
camps are in operation the communities 
have to have special assistance. That is 
a perfectly proper thing. 

When one of these camps is closed the 
people leave, and that also affects the 
entire business of the community. The 
retail business, the wholesale business— 
in fact, every economic activity in the 
community shrinks. 

I sometimes think it is a great tragedy 
for any small town to have one of these 
camps, although at the time of establish- 
ment the town always thinks the camp 
will be permanent and will make it pros- 
perous. This is a case where the camp 
was closed. This is a deserted camp. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE, I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator, I know quite a bit about the facts 
of this case. I have pending an amend- 
ment to the bill. I did not offer my 
amendment until I had first checked into 
the case. 

In my judgment, if anyone takes the 
time to get the facts in this case he will 
find that whatever rent would be required 
under the policy I have consistently stood 
for in the Senate would be practically a 
nominal rent. I happen to think that 
the $6,000 rental which the Army is 
charging simply cannot be warranted on 
a fair appraisal or rental value of this 
property for any purpose. 

I think an excellent case can be made 
that the use of the building will save 
great sums of dollars for the taxpayers, 
in the form of maintenance of these 
buildings, if we are going to keep them 
for any future defense purpose. 

I only wish to say that I think what 
we ought to dois have an appraisal made, 
find out what the financial facts are, and 
then do what we can to see to it that 
this school district gets the property at 
the most reasonable rental, consistent 
with 50 percent of the appraised fair 
market value, of what a fair rental 
would be. That would be much less than 
what is being requested in payment now, 
and I happen to think it would be much 
less than half of $6,000. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Of course the Sen- 
ate committee and the House went into 
those factual matters very thoroughly. 
The committee in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives went into the matter. The 
House passed the bill, and the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services favorably 
reported it. 

I see no reason why we should attempt 
to justify further expenditure of time 
and money investigating a matter of this 
kind. It would only multiply the costs. 
I do not think it is a matter of sufficient 
serious consequence to go into further. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think if the Senator 
will read page 2 of the bill he will find 
that the committee pretty well antici- 
pated the Morse formula in drafting the 
bill. The people have to make certain 
improvements in the building. That is 
to be done at their expense. The title 
to the improvements is to vest in the 
United States, without compensation, 
upon the cancellation of the lease. The 
lease requires that the premises be kept 
in good repair, subject to such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Army or his 
designee may prescribe. 

The maintenance of these buildings 
which are not in use on these military 
posts constitutes an enormous expense, 
It is a very large item in our military 
appropriation bills. 

This little school district has to main- 
tain the building in accordance with 
regulations drawn by the Secretary of 
the Army or his designee, 

It is stated that “no claim shall be 
made against the United States by the 
school district for damage to any of its 
property on the premises; that the 
school district will protect the United 
States against any claim for personal in- 
jury or property damage resulting from 
use of the premises; that the lease shall 
be revocable at will by the Secretary of 
the Army; and that the school district 
will on or before expiration or earlier 
termination of the lease vacate the 
premises, remove all its property, and 
restore the premises to a condition sat- 
isfactory to the aforementioned district 
engineer.” 

I do not think that we could in good 
conscience require these people to do 
any more than that. I think in times 
past where there was merely a lease and 
the money was being expended, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
has held that it came within the purview 
of the Morse formula. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that I have prepared 
a whole list of questions which I planned 
to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services when the bill was 
before us on its merits and my amend- 
ment was under consideration. 

I referred in my last statement on the 
floor of the Senate to my study. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I can assure the Sen- 
ator that not one of these leasehold or 
transfer bills comes to the committee 
without the Morse formula being men- 
tioned in some way. 
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Mr. MORSE. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, I prepared this set of 
questions to determine factually whether 
when we get through with our mathe- 
matics we are getting from the school 
districts what would amount to at least 
50 percent of the appraised fair market 
rental value for this property for these 
school purposes. In my judgment, we 
may be doing just that; but I propose 
to make the record. 

Let me say, not in criticism of the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, that I believe, in fairness to Sen- 
ators who have supplied such informa- 
tion in connection with other transac- 
tions, it would not have been difficult— 
because Government appraisers are 
available—to ask to have an appraisal 
made as to what the rental value would 
be, instead of taking the Army’s figure 
of $6,000. In my judgment, that figure 
probably will be found to be exorbi- 
tantly high, and it is quite possible, as the 
Senator from Georgia has pointed out, 
that when we taken into account the 
cost of maintenance which the school 
district undertakes in maintaining these 
buildings, we may find that it is far in 
excess of 50 percent of any rental value. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator well 
knows that under the existing require- 
ment in the Department of Defense, the 
fair market rental must be paid on any 
property leased to anyone outside the 
Federal Government. In addition, there 
is the requirement, with respect to any 
property which is leased, that custodial 
service shall be maintained 24 hours a 
day. That obligation is on the school 
district at the present time. The rental 
value fixed by the Army, of $6,200 a year, 
was on the basis of the value of the prop- 
erty as living quarters for officers. 

Mr, MORSE. That is my point. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is a much 
higher rental value in the case of living 
quarters than is ordinarily the case with 
buildings used for utility purposes, such 
as temporary occupancy as a school- 
house. 

Mr. MORSE. That is my point. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The figure of $6,200 
seemed to the committee to be utterly 
out of reason. 

Mr.MORSE. I think so, too. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And beyond the ca- 
pacity of these people to pay. 

Mr. MORSE. I think so, too. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So we relieved them 
of that obligation. If they would assume 
responsibility for maintaining the prop- 
erty, and agree, when called upon to 
vacate it, to put it in such condition for 
use as the engineer of the Army district 
should prescribe, I think that would be 
a fair consideration for the use of the 
buildings under all the circumstances. 

Mr. MORSE. It may be, if we can 
determine one more question of fact. 
That is all the Senator from Oregon 
asks for in any of these cases. It is a 
very simple thing to determine. The 
Government could be called upon to 
make an appraisal of the rental value 
for the use of the buildings, not as of- 
ficers’ quarters, but for school purposes. 
I do not know what is so difficult about 
that. After we obtain that figure, I think 
perhaps it will prove to be well beyond 
the 50 percent, 
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There is only one question confronting 
the Senator from Oregon. He is very 
sympathetic toward the great humani- 
tarian case which is involved here. 
However, the Senator from Oregon must 
decide whether or not to sacrifice a very 
important principle for the protection 
of Federal property. 

Mr. RUSSELL. When the Senator is 
dealing with the exchange of property, 
or the transfer of the fee simple title to 
property, he has something on which to 
stand, and his suggestions have served 
a very useful purpose. 

As I understand, this space is to be oc- 
cupied by approximately 300 schoolchil- 
dren, It is to be occupied temporarily 
while the citizens of the community 
undertake to raise funds to build a new 
schoolhouse. A person who has not 
lived in a small community in which a 
school has burned, and has not expe- 
rienced the travail of the people of the 
community in undertaking to reestab- 
lish the school, does not know anything 
about what is required of the people in 
order to measure up to the needs and 
provide the services of the community. 
If the people of the community are to 
maintain this property, and we reduce 
the lease period from 5 years to 2 years, 
I think the Senator is splitting hairs 
pretty thin when he wants to send some- 
one down there to make an appraisal. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to relinquish the floor, I am 
encouraged by the exchange between 
the Senator from Oregon and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. Possibly after the 
Senator from Oregon has had an op- 
portunity to think about the matter 
overnight, or for a few days, we can 
obtain his support. 

Let me say to the distinguished mi- 
nority whip that I hope that he and his 
colleague, the minority leader [Mr. 
Dirksen], will think over this matter 
overnight, or for the next day or two, and 
see if they cannot find it possible to 
withdraw their objection to the passage 
of the bill which I have offered. I be- 
lieve they will find, when they check 
with the Parliamentarian, that the 
pending measure would not be in any 
way prejudiced, nor would there be any 
prejudice with respect to the opportu- 
nity for political credit which might be 
garnered from the consideration of the 
pending measure. My bill could be 
passed, and there would be absolutely no 
effect on the existing situation. If that 
is so, and especially if the Senator from 
Oregon does not object, surely we can 
arrive at an agreement, and then I can 
renew my unanimous-consent request 
that my bill be passed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a further 
observation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that if the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon would consider the facts he might 
find that his formula had been satisfied. 

Fair market value usually takes into 
consideration what it is believed can be 
obtained for a certain property, or what 
someone is willing to pay. That usually 
proceeds on the assumption that there 
are a number of parties interested in 
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buying or leasing the property, and that 
someone would pay a certain considera- 
tion for it. 

In a situation in which there is only 
one possible lessee, and that lessee is in- 
terested only because of an emergent 
situation, there is no comparison with a 
situation in which a realtor or appraiser 
could be sent into a building and asked 
how much the building could be leased 
for on a 2-year basis. It is doubtful 
whether any business which would con- 
sider using the property would find it 
worth while to lease it on a 2-year basis, 
because after paying the expenses of 
moving in and moving out at the end of 
2 years, it would not be justified in con- 
sidering it. 

I have particularly in mind one large 
space in Louisiana which has recently 
been closed. All sorts of buildings are 
standing vacant. It is costing the Gov- 
ernment a great deal of money to main- 
tain those buildings. It is costing the 
Government approximately $400,000 a 
year to maintain the buildings. If the 
Army could find someone to maintain 
those buildings and relieve it of an ex- 
pense of $400,000, the Government 
would be actually making money on the 
transaction. 

In another situation, many homes in 
a community are vacant, and the mort- 
gages are financed by the FHA. The 
FHA is trying to find some way to pro- 
tect the Government’s investment. If 
the houses were hauled away to some 
other location, the probability would be 
that the Government would not get 
more than 10 cents on a dollar for the 
loans it is guaranteeing. If someone 
could be found to maintain the prop- 
erty, there might be some prospect of 
the Army’s maintaining the base and 
finding some possible future use for 
the property. Perhaps the base might 
reopen, and the Government might re- 
trieve the value of the property. Main- 
tenance is worth a great deal to the 
Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If that fac- 
tor is considered, the possibility is that 
the test of fair market value is being 
more than satisfied. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am familiar with 
the situation at the Shumaker Ordnance 
Depot, at Camden, Ark. The Govern- 
ment spent $200 million on the project. 
The property is virtually vacant, The 
Government hopes to sell it. The prop- 
erty has some value because of the land 
and those buildings which might be 
usable for purposes other than that for 
which they were constructed. 

I believe that the formula of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, applied to such things 
as real estate, obviously serves a useful 
purpose. In many instances I agree with 
him with respect to donation of land 
which obviously has great value. We 
ought to follow some regular rule. How- 
ever, I do not believe that such a rule 
should apply to this case. 

Mr. MORSE. The Morse formula has 
served a very useful purpose with respect 
to every case to which it was applicable. 
I do not believe in arguing questions of 
fact. I believe in finding the answers 
to them. There is nothing difficult about 
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applying the Morse formula in leasehold 
cases. ‘There have been many such 
cases in which Senators have faced sim- 
ilar situations. They brought to the 
floor of the Senate figures indicating the 
appraised value of the leasehold inter- 
est, legally determined, and then the 
formula was applied, to the extent of 50 
percent of the appraised value of that 
leasehold interest. From that would be 
deducted, in such a case as this, any- 
thing which can be shown to be a con- 
tribution by the lessee to the taxpayers 
of the United States by way of mainte- 
nance, 

I am satisfied that, in all probability, 
when we get through with this case, we 
will find that no rent is due at all. How- 
ever, we ought to get the facts. I am 
sorry that the committee has not 
brought us the facts in the instant case, 
because unless I am consistent in insist- 
ing upon the application of the formula 
to all bills, I will be charged with favorit- 
ism with respect to one or another Sen- 
ator over other Senators. 

Many Senators have said to me, 
“Stick to your guns. I may have to op- 
pose you on the floor of the Senate, or 
argue against you on the floor of the 
Senate. However, so long as you are 
uniform in the application of the for- 
mula, I am for it.” 

We have worked this question out in 
similar leasehold cases where it has been 
possible to show that we were not, in 
fact, taking away from the taxpayers 
any matter of substantial value. 


CONVENTION OF PARIS FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY—REMOVAL OF IN- 
JUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has trans- 
mitted to the Senate today Executive D, 
86th Congress, 2d session, a certified copy 
of the Convention of Paris for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property. As in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from the convention, and that 
the convention, together with the Presi- 
dent’s message, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and that the 
President’s message be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
trams of New Jersey in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Arkansas? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit herewith a certified copy, in 
the authentic French text, with an Eng- 
lish translation, of the Convention of 
Paris for the Protection of Industrial 
Property of March 20, 1883, as revised at 
Brussels, December 14, 1900; at Wash- 
ington, June 2, 1911; at The Hague, No- 
vember 6, 1925; at London, June 2, 1934; 
and at Lisbon, October 31, 1958. 
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I transmit also, for the information 
of the Senate, the report of the Secre- 
tary of State with respect to the Con- 
vention, 

DwicHt D. EISENHOWER. 

TRE WHITE House, February 17, 1960. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report of the Secre- 
tary of State. 2. Certified copy of the 
authentic French text of the Convention 
of Paris for the Protection of Industrial 
Property of March 20, 1883, as revised at 
Brussels, December 14, 1900; at Washing- 
ton, June 2, 1911; at The Hague, No- 
vember 6, 1925; at London, June 2, 1934; 
and at Lisbon, October 31, 1958. 3. Eng- 
lish translation of the convention.) 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools RI, Missouri. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
believe the majority leader would have 
any objection, but in view of what I shall 
now discuss, I wonder if the majority 
leader should not be notified that I am 
about to discuss a procedural matter 
which he may or may not be interested 
in hearing. 

On July 16, 1957, the Senate was en- 
gaged in the discussion of a civil rights 
bill which had come to the Senate from 
the House of Representatives. The pro- 
posal in the Senate was to put the bill 
directly on the Senate calendar, without 
its being referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. We had a very lengthy 
debate on the matter, lasting over a pe- 
riod of 2 or 3 days, as I recall. 

I made a motion to refer the House 
civil rights bill, known as H.R. 6127, to 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
instructions to report the bill back to the 
Senate in 7 days. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in my remarks the argument I made on 
that day, starting under the subheading 
“Motion To Refer H.R. 6127 to Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, With Instructions,” 
beginning at page 11832 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 103, part 9, 
and running down to the bottom of that 
page. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Morton To Rerer H.R. 6127 ro COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY, WITH INSTRUCTIONS 
Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I believe all 

Members of the Senate are well informed 

with respect to the motion I am about to 

make. I shall speak very briefly on it and 
only to summarize the arguments I have 
previously made in support of my motion. 

Mr. President, I move that the pending 
bill, H.R, 6127, the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
be referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with instructions to report the same 
back to the Senate within 7 days either with 
or without amendment, as the committee, in 
its judgment, may determine. 

Mr. President, the first argument I wish to 
make in support of my motion is that the 
motion is well established in the precedents 
of the Senate. It is not an uncommon mo- 
tion to have the Senate refer a bill to a 
committee with instructions. 
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The second point I wish to make, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is that we are dealing with a subject 
matter which is highly controversial. The 
pending bill is highly complicated. It is a 
bill which unquestionably, when passed in 
whatever form it is passed, will find its way 
into the courtrooms of America. 

REQUIREMENTS OF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

As a lawyer, I wish to stress that point. 
I repeat it, Mr. President. We are dealing 
with a complex and complicated piece of 
legislation which is bound to find its way 
into the courtrooms of America in, I think, 
a considerable number of cases. We owe it 
to the judicial branch of the Government, in 
my opinion, to make, in the Senate, a record 
on the bill in the form of a legislative history 
on which the courts of America can rely. 

I wish to raise a point of law and to point 
out to the Senate that there is no one on 
the floor of the Senate who, under the can- 
ons of legislative construction, is in an of- 
ficial position to make an official legislative 
history of the bill. There is no official 
spokesman of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary who can discuss the bill on the basis of 
a report by that committee. 


COURTS NEED GUIDANCE OF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


It is of the utmost importance, as a 
legal matter, that we give to the courts 
of America the service I believe they are 
entitled to receive from the Senate with 
regard to this highly complicated piece 
of proposed legislation, by having sub- 
mitted to the Senate an official commit- 
tee report on the bill, in regard to which 
report a representative of the Committee 
on the Judiciary can speak on the bill, as 
to its legislative history through the com- 
mittee and on the floor of the Senate. 

I respectfully say that the Senator from 
California [Mr. Knowland] cannot make 
that official legislative history of the bill, be- 
cause he is not a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. I respectfully say that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] cannot 
make that official legislative history of the 
bill, because he is not a member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

We owe it to the courts, which will be 
called upon to decide the contested cases 
under whatever form of bill we pass in the 
Senate, to give them an official legislative 
history of the bill, and that requires a com- 
mittee report and a member of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, in an official position, 
to speak on that official report. 


SENATE WILL BE SERVED BY ESTABLISHED 
PROCEDURE 


Moreover, the Senate is entitled to have 
the opportunity to make legislative history 
in the usual manner. There are provisions 
of the bill which will require interpretation. 
If we proceed without a committee report, 
there will be no authoritative section-by- 
section analysis of the bill. 

In the consideration of a controversial bill 
we ordinarily have the benefit of a floor man- 
ager, the principal spokesman for the com- 
mittee on the prevailing side. The floor 
manager alone can establish with authority 
the meaning to be ascribed to otherwise 
ambiguous language. This is not merely a 
matter of convenience for the courts. It is 
an aid to the Senate in reaching firm under- 
standings of the meaning of ambiguous or 
elusive language. Only thus can the Senate 
be sure that the language adopted or re- 
jected has a meaning upon which all can 
rely. 

I do not intend to thresh old straw, Mr. 
President. Well known are the differences 
in the Senate with regard to procedure which 
should be followed in the consideration of 
this bill. It is well known that the senior 
Senator from Oregon believes the Senate 
should have referred the bill to the Judi- 
ciary Committee in the first instance, when 
it came to the Senate from the House. As 
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I said last Friday—and I am not going to 
dwell in any detail on the speech I made last 
Friday, or review it, for it appears in the 
ReEcorD and I stand on it—I believe we should 
preserve committee procedure in the Senate 
in accordance with long-established custom 
and practice, and we should have sent the 
bill to the committee with instructions. 

The committee is our child, We are its 
parents. We had the perfect right, in my 
jJudgment—indeed, not only the right but 
the clear responsibility—to make clear to 
our child what we think it ought to have 
done as a committee in the handling of this 
bill. That is a position from which I will 
not retreat, and on which I shall be very 
proud to stand for the judgment of history. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, however, in 
respect to the time element, what I am 
urging today is not a dilatory tactic. I 
know there have been editorial writers who 
have contended that it is; but it does not 
happen to be true, and for these two main 
reasons: 

First, the Senate already has a logjam of 
emergency legislation. The Senate has, as 
its unfinished business, a bill concerning 
Niagara power. It is an emergency bill. If 
we send the civil-rights bill which is now 
before the Senate to the committee for 7 
days, we may proceed immediately with the 
consideration of the Niagara bill. Behind 
the Niagara bill is a calendar of work for the 
Senate which, if the Senate should hold long 
sessions, running into each night, for the 
next 7 days, would occupy the entire time 
and attention of the Senate, without result- 
ing in the waste of 1 hour of the taxpayers’ 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it will be 
noted that in the course of that argu- 
ment I summarized for the Senate the 
position of the courts upon the impor- 
tance of having available the committee 
report and the committee action on leg- 
islation which passes Congress, when a 
question comes up in court as to legisla- 
tive intent and meaning in respect to 
any part of a bill. 

My legal argument on that point starts 
on page 11936 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 103, part 9, and runs to 
the bottom of page 11987. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the excerpt from the 
Recorp be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Morse. The Senator will recall that 
yesterday he and I took the same position in 
regard to the functions of committees in the 
Senate, when we sought to instruct one of 
our committees as to a course of action that 
we thought ought to be followed in regard 
to the pending legislation. Does the Sena- 
tor recall that in the course of that argu- 
ment I stressed the importance of a com- 
mittee report and the importance of a com- 
mittee leader in charge of a bill on the floor 
of the Senate, instead of having the bill in 
charge of two men who are not members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Knowland] and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovatas]? 

Mr. Kerauver. The Senator from Oregon 
did stress those two points emphatically and 
with great conviction. I agreed with the 
points made by the Senator from Oregon. 
Let me say to him that as the debate goes 
on it will become more and more apparent 
to Members of the Senate and to the public 
generally, and to lawyers throughout the 
United States, that one of the great mistakes 
made was in not taking 1 week off and send- 
ing the bill to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with the mandate of the Senate that 
they immediately act on it and work out the 
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delicate and intricate constitutional and 
legal problems, and give the Senate the bene- 
fit of their opinion on such matters as civil 
contempt, criminal contempt, and trial by 
jury, and, as to when trial by jury is proper 
and when it is not proper. 

What we are going to do with all the hun- 
dreds of amendments that are piling up, I do 
not know. 

It is impossible adequately to legislate in 
connection with a legal and intricate matter 
involving not only the effort to secure the 
voting right but the protection of other 
rights, involving all kinds of statutory prob- 
lems, when we are trying to deal with them 
without committee guidance, in a body, at 
present, of 95 Members. 

We face the danger that when we get 
through we will have a hodgepodge of legis- 
lation which may contain many errors and 
misjudgments; whereas much of it could 
have been ayoided if a committee of able 
lawyers—excluding the speaker—had been 
directed to consider all these problems, with 
the aid of constitutional lawyers advising 
with them. In that way we would have had 
a much better result. I am sure that as 
time goes on, more and more Members of 
the Senate will realize that the Senator from 
Oregon was entirely correct in the position 
he took, and that no time would have been 
lost had the Senate followed his proposal. 

I did not vote to delay or to stall consider- 
ation of the measure. I wanted the Senate 
to debate the issue and to vote on it, and 
get behind us, so that we might take up 
other issues, I submit that orderly legisla- 
tive process would have been augmented if 
the motion of the Senator from Oregon had 
been adopted. 

Mr. Morse. Does the Senator recall that 
in the course of my argument on commit- 
tee reference yesterday, I pointed out that, 
in my opinion, we owed it to the courts, 
which would be called upon to interpret the 
legislation, to provide them with the kind of 
legislative history which could be relied 
upon; namely, a legislative history based up- 
on a committee report and the authoritative 
comments of a committee leader on the 
floor of the Senate in charge of the bill? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I remember that the 
Senator made that point very forcefully 
and clearly. 

Mr. Morse. Does the Senator recall that in 
the heat of the argument and in the en- 
thusiasm of the position taken by some of 
our opponents, it was denied that such was 
the ruling law in regard to legislative his- 
tory? For example, the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], in his enthusiasm, 
which we always enjoy, of course, made such 
a statement as I now read on page 11837 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 103, part 
9: 

“Furthermore, the legislative history of a 
bill is by no means dependent upon the ac- 
tion of a committee or, in this case, on the 
absence of such action.” 

Does the Senator recall that statement? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I recall it, and I have 
it before me at the present time. 

Mr. Morse. I was a little surprised to hear 
that statement by a former teacher of politi- 
cal science; but if the Senator will permit 
me to buttress the position I took yester- 
day afternoon, I should like to make avail- 
able to our friend from Minnesota, and for 
future reference, what the courts have said 
on this matter. For example, in U.S. v. St. 
Paul M. & M. Railway Company (247 U.S. 
310, at 318 (1918), the Supreme Court said: 

“It is not our purpose to relax the rule 
that debates in Congress are not appropriate 
or even reliable guides to the meaning of 
the language of an enactment. But the 
reports of a committee, including the bill as 
introduced, changes made in the bill in 
the course of its passage, and statements 
made by the committee chairman in charge 
of it, stand upon a different footing, and 
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may be resorted to under proper qualifi- 
cations * * *. The remarks of Mr. Lacey 
(chairman of the committee and in charge 
of the bill) and the amendment offered by 
him * * * were in the nature of a supple- 
mentary report of the committee * * * 
they may very properly be taken into con- 
sideration as throwing light upon the mean- 
ing of the proviso * * * to remove any 
ambiguity.” 

If the Senator will permit me, for the 
benefit of our opponents in the debate, who 
felt they could pooh pooh the idea that we 
did not have a duty to make an official 
legislative history, I should like to call their 
attention to the case of Imhoff-Berg Silk 
Dyeing Company v. U.S. (43 Fed. 836, at 
837-838 (D.C. New Jersey, 1930) ): 

“While legislative debate, partaking of ne- 
cessity very largely of impromptu statements 
and opinions, cannot be resorted to with any 
confidence as showing the true intent of 
Congress in the enactment of statutes, a 
somewhat different standard obtains with 
reference to the pronouncements of commit- 
tees having in charge the preparation of 
such proposed laws. These committee an- 
nouncements do not, of course, carry the 
weight of a judicial opinion, but are rightly 
regarded as possessing very considerable 
value of an explanatory nature ng 
legislative intent where the meaning of a 
statute is obscure.” 

If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like also to read into the Recorp, for the 
benefit of our opponents, and to show the 
importance of committee reports in the 
deliberations of the Senate, the ruling of 
the Supreme Court in Duplex Company v. 
Deering (254 U.S. 443 at 474-475 (1921)): 

“By repeated decisions of this Court it has 
come to be well established that the debates 
in Congress expressive of the views and mo- 
tives of individual Members are not a safe 
guide, and hence may not be resorted to, in 
ascertaining the meaning and purpose of the 
lawmaking body (citations). But reports 
of committees of House or Senate stand upon 
a more solid footing, and may be regarded 
as an exposition of the legislative intent in 
a case where otherwise the meaning of a 
statute is obscure (citation). And this has 
been extended to include explanatory state- 
ments in the nature of a supplemental re- 
port made by the committee member in 
charge of a bill in course of passage.“ 

I repeat, Mr. President, that neither the 
Senator from California [Mr. Knowland] nor 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] is a 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and they are not in a position, assisted by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], to make the official record on the 
pending bill worth the snap of my fingers 
before any court in this country when it 
comes to determine what was the legisla- 
tive history of the pending bill. 

Therefore I refer these gentlemen to the 
case of Commonwealth v. West Philadephia 
Fidelio Manerchor (115 Pa. Super, 241, 175-A 
434 (1934) ). 

I say to them good-naturedly that I do 
not stand on the floor of the Senate as a 
lawyer and lay down a legal doctrine as to 
the position of the courts unless I have gone 
to the cases first. I suggest to them, before 
‘they rise on the fioor of the Senate and take 
the position they have taken, they go to the 
books, and not talk out of the top of their 
heads on matters such as this. 

I also refer the opponents to Statutes and 
Statutory Construction, by J. S. Sutherland, 
third edition, by F. E. Horack, Jr., 1943, 
volume 2: 

“Although not decisive, the intent of the 
legislature as revealed by the committee re- 
port is highly persuasive (p. 490). 

“Statements by individual members of the 
legislature as to the meaning of provisions 
in a bill subsequently enacted into law, made 
curing the general debate on the bill on the 
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floor * * * are generally held to be inadmis- 
sible as an aid in construing the statute 
(P. 500). 

“In the earlier cases courts refused to con- 
sider legislative debates completely, This 
rule has been modified to permit explanatory 
statements by the member of the standing 
committee who is in charge of its presenta- 
tion to the legislative house and leads the 
debate thereon (p. 501).” 

Therefore, Mr. President, today some of the 
members of the press and some radio com- 
mentators have said to me, “We are a little 
bit at a loss to understand why you did not 
follow some of your liberal colleagues in the 
Senate.” 

Mr. President, in reply, I now state on the 
floor of the Senate what I said at that time: 
I will never follow either a liberal colleague 
or a conservative colleague when he asks of 
me to ride roughshod over what I know to 
be sound procedure in connection with the 
handling of measures on the floor of the 
Senate; and I do not intend to follow the 
kind of political expediency which so many 
of my liberal friends have followed thus far 
during the debate, because I recognize the 
importance of making it possible for the 
courts to obtain a proper interpretation of 
the bill. But the courts will never obtain a 
proper interpretation of the bill either from 
any statement made by the Senator from 
California [Mr. Knowland] or from any 
statement made by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DovucGras] or from any statement made 
by the Senator from Minnesota | Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], because those Senators do not hap- 
pen to be qualified, under the law, to give 
an expression of the congressional intent as 
to the legal meaning of provisions of the bill, 
because not one of them happens to be a 
member of the Judiciary Committee. Only 
a leader of the Judiciary Committee, one 
responsible to the other members of the com- 
mittee as the leader in connection with the 
handling of the bill on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, can give to the courts, in regard to the 
legislative intent of the Congress concerning 
the bill, a statement which will have any 
standing in future court proceedings in con- 
nection with the bill. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on July 
16, prior to the vote on my motion to 
refer the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the very able and distin- 
guished majority leader, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JoHnson], stated in 
the Recorp: 

Mr. President, I should like to announce 
that I will vote “yea” on the question of 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Oalifornia [Mr. Knowland] to have 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 6127. 

I shall then vote “yea” on the question 
of agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] to refer the bill 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, because 
I believe in proper procedures. 


Mr. President, this motion was a 
motion to refer the bill to committee 
with instructions to report back in 7 
days. It was a motion, in effect, to give 
the committee the duty of considering 
the bill for 7 days and then, in effect, dis- 
* the committee at the end of 7 

ays. 

That was orderly procedure in 1957, 
and I respectfully submit that in 1960, 
on February 16 thereof, it was orderly 
procedure to move to discharge the 
Committee on the Judiciary from the 
further consideration of a specifie bill. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
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at this point the vote on my motion on 
July 16, 1957. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the Record was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor», as follows: 


The Vice Presment, The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] to refer the bill to the 
Committee on the Judiciary with instruc- 
tions. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. Mansrie.p. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] is ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate because of a 
death in his family. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is absent by leave of the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

On this vote, if present and voting, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. Dirksen. I announce that the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bridges], the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Payne], and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Schoeppel] are ab- 
sent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youna] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] would each vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 
54, as follows: 

Yeas, 35: Bible, Byrd, Curtis, Eastland, 
Ellender, Ervin, Frear, Fulbright, Gore, 
Hayden, Hill, Holland, Johnson of Texas, 
Johnston of South Carolina, Kefauver, Kerr, 
Long, Malone, Mansfield, McClellan, Mon- 
roney, Morse, Mundt, Murray, O'Mahoney, 
Robertson, Russell, Scott, Smathers, Spark- 
man, Stennis, Talmadge, Thurmond, Wil- 
liams, Yarborough. 

Nays, 54: Aiken, Allott, Anderson, Barrett, 
Beall, Bennett, Bricker, Bush, Butler, Cape- 
hart, Carlson, Carroll, Case of New Jersey, 
Case of South Dakota, Chavez, Church, 
Cooper, Cotton, Dirksen, Douglas, Dworshak, 
Flanders, Goldwater, Green, Hickenlooper, 
Hruska, Humphrey, Ives, Jackson, Javits, Jen- 
ner, Kennedy, Knowland, Kuchel, Langer, 
Lausche, Magnuson, Martin of Iowa, Martin 
of Pennsylvania, McNamara, Morton, Neely, 
Neuberger, Pastore, Potter, Purtell, Rever- 
comb, Saltonstall, Smith of Maine, Smith of 
New Jersey, Symington, Thye, Watkins, Wiley. 

Not voting, 6: Bridges, Clark, Hennings, 
Payne, Schoeppel, Young. 

So Mr. Morse’s motion was rejected. 

Mr. DRESEN. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate reconsider the vote by which the 
motion of the Senator from Oregon was 
rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
California. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed 
to. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we have 
had here this afternoon a good demon- 
stration of the desirability of the orderly 
procedure which I proposed yesterday, 
and the type of procedure we have wit- 
nessed here this afternoon in the Sen- 
ate. It will goon as long as we have this 
nongermane bill as a vehicle for the con- 
sideration of civil rights legislation. 

I hope that in the not too distant fu- 
ture the Committee on the Judiciary or 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion will come out with a civil rights bill. 
Then we can lay this nongermane bill 
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aside, or pass it, which would be prefer- 
able, with any changes, if any, the facts 
indicate are justified. We could then 
proceed, as we should have proceeded in 
the first place, in an orderly fashion, to 
take up the civil rights bill. We could 
then have brought to us the official com- 
mittee hearings and reports which be- 
long to the committee and which are al- 
ways presented officially by the commit- 
tee to the Senate when a bill comes to 
the floor of the Senate. These are the 
committee reports which the courts, as I 
pointed out in my legal argument of 
1957, have said are so desirable to the 
courts when it comes to the question of 
determining legislative intent and pur- 
pose once an act gets into litigation. 

I wish to say respectfully that the 
longer this debate goes on and the more 
we go into the record as to what has 
transpired previously, the more I am 
satisfied that those of us who voted for 
what we considered to be the most or- 
derly procedure for the handling of this . 
problem under the motion to discharge 
the committee on February 15 will be 
found to have been sustained over and 
over again as having been in the sound 
position. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it would be in order for the RECORD 
to include a brief biographical sketch of 
each of the Presidential appointees on 
the Civil Rights Commission. I must say 
that merely indicating the names of the 
six mem ers demonstrates quite clearly 
the high reputation which each. has in 
his field, 

John Alfred Hannah, the Chairman 
of the Commission, is a great president 
of a great university, Michigan State. I 
think that demonstrates the type and 
capacity of the individuals whom the 
President has seen fit to appoint from 
all across the country. 

Robert Gerald Storey, Vice Chairman. 
He is the dean of Southern Methodist 
University in Texas. 

The Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
1 president of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. 

George Marion Johnson, of California, 
former dean of the Law School of 
Howard University. 

John S. Battle, of Virginia, a former 
State senator and former Governor of his 
State. 

Doyle Elam Carlton, of Florida, a 
former State senator and former Goy- 
ernor of his State. 

Gordon MacLean Tiffany, staff direc- 
tor of the Commission on Civil Rights, a 
distinguished public servant and lawyer 
of repute, who served his own State of 
New Hampshire as attorney general. 

Mr. President, these biographical 
sketches will, I think, indicate something 
of the high caliber of the Americans who 
have performed an exceedingly difficult 
chore, and whose recommendations to 
the President have, in the main, formed 
the basis of his recommendations to 
Congress. I ask unanimous consent that 
the sketches be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketches were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF MEMBERS OF 
COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


JOHN ALFRED HANNAH, CHAIRMAN 


Born: October 9, 1902, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Married, one daughter, three sons. 

Education: Grand Rapids Junior College, 
1919-21; University of Michigan, 1921-22; 
Michigan State University, 1922-23, B.S. 

Honorary degrees: Dean Agriculture, 
Michigan State University, 1941; LL.D., Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1944; HH.D., University 
of the Ryukyus, 1952; L.H.D., University of 
Florida, 1953; Doctor of Science, Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology, 1953; 
LL. D., University of Rhode Island, 1954; 
LL.D., Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, 1955; LL.D., Albion College, 1957. 

President of Michigan State University 
since July 1, 1941. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power and Personnel, February 1953 to July 
1954 (on leave from Michigan State Univer- 
sity). 

Chairman, U.S. Section, Permanent Joint 
Board of Defense, Canada-United States, 
1954. 

President, American Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and State Universities, 
1948-49. 

Member: Board of Visitors for the Air 
Force Academy; Board of Consultants for 
the National War College; American Univer- 
sities fleld staff, board of trustees; Associa- 
tion of the U.S. Army; Board of Visitors, 
Air University, 1955-56, Chairman, 1957; 
Board of Visitors, U.S. Military Academy, 
1955-58. 

Chairman, board of directors, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, Detroit Branch. 

Board of directors, Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

President’s Citizen Advisory Committee 
on the Fitness of American Youth. 

Made survey of foreign aid programs in 
the Far East for the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, 1956. 

Church: Episcopal. 


ROBERT GERALD STOREY, VICE CHAIRMAN 


Education: University of Texas and South- 
ern Methodist University, B.A.; honorary de- 
grees, LL.D., Texas Christian University, 
1947; Laval University, 1953; Drake Univer- 
sity, 1954. 

Professional: partner, Storey, Armstrong 
& Steger, Dallas, Tex.; dean, Southern 
Methodist University Law School; president, 
Southwestern Legal Foundation. 

Public Service: assistant attorney general 
of Texas for criminal appeals, 1921-23; mem- 
ber, National Executive Committee, Ameri- 
can Legion, 1921-22; regent, University of 
Texas, 1924-30; governor, Kiwanis Club, 
Texas-Oklahoma District, 1931; president of 
park board, city of Dallas, 1938-41. 

Executive Trial Counsel for United States, 
Nuremberg, trial of major Axis war criminals, 
1945-46. 


Member, Commission to Execu- 
tive Branch of United States Government 
(Hoover Commission), 1953-55. 

Adviser to Korean Government on judicial 
system and legal profession, 1954. 

State Department representative in the 
Far East and Middle East to assist legal pro- 
fession of friendly free nations—summer 
1954-55; Member, Board of Foreign Scholar- 
mae (International Educational Exchange), 
1 * 

Bar association activities: president, Dallas 
Bar Association, 1984; president, State Bar of 
Texas, 1948-49; president, American Bar As- 
sociation, 1952-53; president, Inter-American 
Bar Association, 1954-56; member of council, 
International Bar Association, 1952. 
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Business: director, Southwestern Bell Tele- 


United Fidelity and Universal Life Insurance 
Companies and Sabine Royalty Corp. 

Military: Second lieutenant, heavy artil- 
lery, World War I; colonel, Air Force, World 
War II. 

Honors: Linz Award (1956) as outstanding 
civic leader of Dallas American Bar Assocla- 
tion Gold Medal (1956) for greatest contribu- 
tion to advancement of jurisprudence. 

Married, two sons. 

Political affiliation: Democrat. 


REVEREND THEODORE M. HESBURGH, C.S.C., 
COMMISSIONER 


Born; May 25, 1917, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Education: University of Notre Dame, 
1934-37; Gregorian University, Ph. B., 1940; 
Holy Cross College, 1940-43; Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1945. 

Honorary degrees: Bradley University, Le- 
Moyne College, Catholic University of Santi- 
ago, Chile. 

Entered Order of Congregation of the Holy 
Cross, 1934. 

Ordained priest, University of Notre Dame, 
1943. 

Chaplain, National Training School for 
Boys, Washington, D.C., 1943-44. 

Veterans’ chaplain, Notre Dame, 1945-47. 

Assistant professor of religion and head 
of department, Notre Dame, 1948-49. 

Executive vice president, 1949-1952, and 
president of the University of Notre Dame 
since 1952. 

Member: Scholarship board, Ford Motor 
Co. Fund; Hoover Commission; General 
Motors scholarship board; Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, special student project 
board; Board of Visitors, U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy; president, 1956; National Science 
Board; Freedoms Foundation board and exe- 
cutive committee; Nutrition Foundation 
board; Foundation for Religious Action in 
the Social and Civic Order; Young Presi- 
dents Organization; Institute of Interna- 
tional Education Board, president; Associ- 
ation of American Colleges; Catholic Theo- 
logical Society of America; National Confer- 
ence on Family Life; Policy Advisory Board, 
Argonne National Laboratory; Midwest Uni- 
versities Research Association; Institute of 
International Education Board, vice presi- 
dent, 1956; National Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
lowship Corporation Board. 

Permanent Vatican delegate to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 

E chaplain, U.S. nage World War 


Author: “Theology of Catholic Action,” 
1945; “God and the World of Man,” 1950; 
“Patterns for Educational Growth,” 1958. 

Home: Corby Hall, Notre Dame, Ind. 

GEORGE MARION JOHNSON 

Born: May 22, 1900, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Married, one son. 

Education: University of California at 
Berkeley, B.A., LL. B., J. SD. 

Director, Office of Laws, Plans and Re- 
search, Commission on Civil Rights, since 
May 1958. 

Dean, Howard University Law School, 1946 


58. 
eco” of law, Howard University, 1945- 


Assistant Executive Secretary, President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice, 
1941-42. 

Deputy Chairman and Acting General 
Counsel, President's Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice, 1943-45. 

Assistant professor of law, Howard Uni- 
versity, 1940-41. 

Junior assistant tax counsel and senior 
assistant tax counsel, California State Board 
of Equalization, 1933-40. 

Private law practice, Berkeley, Calif, 1930- 
33. 
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Member: California Bar; Bar of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; Ameri- 
can Bar Association; National Bar Associa- 
tion; Association of American Law Schools 
(advisory committee, Journal of Legal Edu- 
cation, 1955; committee on prelegal educa- 
tion, 1954-55; committee on legal education 
and the national defense, 1951-53, chairman, 
1953; committee on lawyers in Federal serv- 
ice, 1948; committee on legal aid, 1958); 
American Law Institute (honorary); Na- 
tional Educational Association; American 
Association of University Professors; Na- 
tional Legal Committee of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People; District of Columbia Legal Aid So- 
ciety, board of directors; Advisory Commit- 
tee, Juvenile Court of the District of Colum- 
bia; American Judicature Society. 


JOHN 8, BATTLE, COMMISSIONER 

Born: New Bern, N.C., July 11, 1890. 

Home and office: Charlottesville, Va. 

Married. 

Education: Wake Forest College; Univer- 
sity of Virginia, LL.B. 

Honorary degrees: LL.D., Hampden-Syd- 
ney College, University of Richmond, Wake 
Forest College, William and Mary College. 

Member, House of Delegates, Virginia 
General Assembly, 1929; State senator, 
1926-49; Governor of the State of Virginia, 
1950-54. 

Member, law firm of Perkins, Battle, and 
Minor, 1954 to date. 

Served with the U.S. Army in World War I, 

Member, Phi Beta Kappa 

Politics: Democrat. 

DOYLE ELAM CARLTON 

Born: Wauchula, Fla., July 6, 1887. 

Married, three children. 

Education: University of Chicago, A.B., 
1910; Columbia University, LL.B., 1912; ad- 
mitted to Florida Bar, 1912. 

Member, Florida State Senate, 1917-19; 
Governor of the State of Florida, 1929-33. 

Practicing attorney, Tampa, Fla., 1933 to 
present. 

Religious affiliation: Baptist. 

Politics: Democrat. 


Residence: 2525 Bayshore Boulevard, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Office: First National Bank Building, 


Tampa, Fla. 


GORDON MACLEAN TIFFANY, STAFF DIRECTOR, 
COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Born December 13, 1912, Port Chester, 
NY. 

Married 1940 to E. Ellen Auchincloss; 
children, William Fox Tiffany; Jean Gordon 
Tiffany; father, Henry Dyer Tiffany, died 
1917; mother, Eleanor Gordon Tiffany, died 
1940. 

Education: Public and private grade 
schools in Greenwich, Conn.; preparatory, 
St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H.; college, 
Yale College, B.A. 1935; law, Columbia Law 
School, LL.B. 1942. 

Business experience: 
Tribune, 1935-39. 

Law experience: Admitted to practice, New 
York, 1943; New Hampshire Supreme Court, 
1946; Federal district, New Hampshire, 1947; 
U.S. Supreme Court, 1952; U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals, First Circuit, 1953; U.S. Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals; ICC, various Federal agencies; 
1942, private practice; 1943, Satterlee & War- 
field, 40 Wall Street, New York City; 1946, 
law clerk, office of attorney general, New 
Hampshire; 1946-49, assistant attorney gen- 
eral, New Hampshire; 1949-50, private prac- 
tice, also legislative counsel for Governor 
Adams; 1950-53, attorney general of New 
Hampshire; 1958 to June 9, 1958, private 
practice. 

Legislative experience (in addition to rep- 
resentations in private practice): Member 
constitutional convention 1956; member 
General Court of New Hampshire 1957; 
served on judiciary committee, committee on 
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interstate cooperation, committee on elec- 
tions, various interim committees; drafted 
among other matters the New Hampshire Re- 
organization Act, and served as counsel to 
the commission on revision of statutes (Re- 
vised Statutes Annotated, 1955 (six vol- 
umes) ). 

Service record: 1943-45, inclusive, USNR 
(lieutenant, senior grade), active service At- 
lantic, South Atlantic, Pacific, Southwest 
Pacific, and Philippine Defense Ribbons. 
ASW work, line officer. 

Affiliations: Religion, Episcopal; political, 
Republican; Education and civic, trustee, 
St. Mary's-in-the-Mountains; member, Yale 
Alumni Board; charter member and presi- 
dent, Yale Club of New Hampshire; member, 
Yale Club of New York; vice president and 
director, New Hampshire Social Welfare 
Council; chairman, Concord Community 
Chest; chairman, New Hampshire Finance 
Drive Boy Scouts of America; founder St. 
Nicholas Club, New Hampshire (Christmas 
gifts for mentally retarded). 

Social affiliations: Member, Capitol Hill 
Club, Washington, D.C.; member, University 
Club, Boston; member, Country Club of 
Darien, Conn.; member, Newcomer Society; 
member, SAR; member, Rotary. 

Particular interests: Intergovernmental 
relations: Member of Council of State Gov- 
ernments since 1950 and on the board of 
managers since 1951; member at large on 
the board since 1952; participated in most 
conferences—drafting and considering many 
compacts and proposed legislation in field 
of civil defense, education, conservation, etc. 

Civil rights: Arguments before U.S. Su- 
preme Court and State courts and agencies. 

Appellate work: Principally briefing and 
arguing numerous cases before New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court. 

Trial work in New York and New Hamp- 
shire; all county courts, probate courts and 
several municipal courts. 


DEATH OF LANSING P. SHIELD, 
PRESIDENT OF GRAND UNION Co. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last month New Jersey lost one of 
its leading citizens. Lansing P. Shield, 
president since 1947 of the Grand Union 
Co., was a distinguished and dynamic 
leader in the business world and a dedi- 
cated servant of his community and Na- 
tion. I feel his loss deeply, for we were 
good friends for many years. 

Mr. Shield, who began his career as a 
$20-a-week clerk, built an international 
reputation among food distributors. He 
pioneered in the development of modern 
methods of food merchandising. He 
served as the first American president of 
the International Association of Chain 
Stores, as director and chairman of the 
National Association of Food Chains, as 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and the Prudential Life Insurance Co., 
and as a member of the board of trustees 
of the American Retail Federation, 

His civic contributions were enormous. 
He was a life trustee of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, president of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce, and former na- 
tional chairman of the United Cerebral 
Palsy campaign. Last year he was ap- 
pointed to President Eisenhower's Ad- 
visory Committee on the American 
National Exhibition in Moscow. 

Mr. Shield received many tributes, in- 
cluding an honorary doctor of laws 
degree from Rutgers University and dec- 
orations from the Governments of 
France and Italy. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
body of the Recor some of the many 
articles and editorials which were pub- 
lished at the time of his death, as well as 
a resolution adopted by the Senate of the 
State of New Jersey. 

There being no objection, the article, 
editorials, and resolution were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York, N. J., Times, Jan. 7. 
1960] 
LANSING P. SHIELD, MERCHANT DEAD—HEAD 
or GRAND UNION SINCE 1947 SPURRED SEVEN- 
FOLD GROWTH IN BUSINESS 


Lansing Peter Shield, president of the 
Grand Union Co., one of the country’s largest 
food chains, died yesterday of a heart attack 
at New York Hospital. His age was 63. He 
lived on Chestnut Ridge Road in Saddle 
River, N.J. 

Mr. Shield, who started in the grocery 
business 43 years ago as a bookkeeper, had 
served as president of Grand Union, which 
has outlets in 11 States, since 1947. Under 
his guidance, the supermarket chain's busi- 
ness grew from $83 million annually to the 
present rate of more than $600 million a 
year. 

He was born in Linlithglo in Columbia 
County, the son of a minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. After graduating from 
Rutgers University in 1917, he served as a 
pilot in the Aviation Section of the Army 
Signal Corps in World War I. He then went 
to work in the bookkeeping department of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 

Mr. Shield joined Grand Union in 1924 
and 4 years later was elected treasurer. The 
next year he was named vice president, a 
post he held until his promotion to presi- 
dent in 1947. 

After World War I. he embarked on a 
campaign to expand the company’s activi- 
ties in developing suburban shopping sites. 

In the late 1940’s most of Grand Union’s 
outlets were modest grocery stores and only 
a handful of supermarkets. The picture 
changed under Mr. Shield’s leadership until 
at present Grand Union operates upward of 
450 merchandising outlets, of which the vast 
majority are supermarkets. 

ADVOCATE OF ADVERTISING 

Mr. Shield also was an advocate of adver- 
tising as a means to move food products. 
From his own experience he was convinced 
that the men and women who have final 
contact with the customer in the store must 
be just as effective as the company’s ad- 
vertising copy. 

Toward this end he spurred widespread 
interest in employee training and the pro- 
motion of employees into jobs of greater 
responsibility. The company created college 
scholarships for its workers so that they 
could expand their knowledge of the mer- 
chandising field. 

Mr. Shield’s introduction of the Food-o- 
Mat gravity food display and dispensing 
fixture was praised as a major contribution 
to retail shopping. He also was credited 
with playing a major role in introducing the 
supermarket idea in Europe. 

In 1956, Mr. Shield became president of 
the International Association of Chain 
Stores. He held the post until last year, 
when he was elected to the International As- 
sociation of Food Distributors for a 3-year 
term. 

Mr. Shield was a chevalier of the French 
Legion of Honor, and in 1956 Italy made him 
a cavaliere ufficiale el merito della Repub- 
lica. 

HONORED BY RUTGERS 

He was a past president of the New Jersey 
Chamber of Commerce and à life trustee of 
Rutgers, from which he received an honor- 
ary doctor of laws degree in 1952. Three 
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years ago he was the recipient of the out- 
standing alumnus award made by the Rut- 
gers Foundation. 

Last year Mr. Shield was honorary chair- 
man of the fund drive of the Bergen Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health. In 1953 he led 
the campaign to raise $7,500,000 for United 
Cerebral Palsy. 

In the same year he was elected to the 
hall of fame sponsored by the Boston com- 
mittee on distribution. He was a member 
of President Eisenhower's advisory commit- 
tee for last year’s American National Exhi- 
bition in Moscow. 

At the invitation of Gov. Luis Muñoz 
Marin, Mr. Shield served on a food advisory 
committee for Puerto Rico. As a result, 
Grand Union opened supermarkets there. 

Mr. Shield was a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York and the Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Co. of America. He was 
on the executive committee of the American 
Re-Insurance Co. 

Survivors include his widow, the former 
Margaret Gottsberger Karst; two daughters, 
Julie Marie and Mrs. Evelyn Shield ONeal, 
of Tampa, Fla.; a brother, Frederic K., of 
Winter Park, Fla.; a sister, Mrs. Marguerite 
McFeeley, of Wyckoff, N.J.; and three grand- 
children, 

A funeral service will be held at 2 p.m. 
tomorrow at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Ridgewood, N.J. 

[From the Paterson (N. J.) News, Jan. 7, 
1960] 


Lansine P. SHIELD 


One of the great business leaders of Amer- 
ica has passed with the death of Lansing 
P. Shield, president of Grand Union, and 
while the loss is the country’s, it will be 
most deeply felt in this north Jersey area 
where Mr. Shield had lived a great part of 
his life and shared in its growth. 

It was Lansing Shield’s dynamic leader- 
ship which built Grand Union to rank as 
one of the great supermarket chains of the 
world, operating in 11 Eastern States with 
451 markets and employing 15,000 workers. 
It was Mr. Shield, too, who established di- 
verse other business activities which were 
linked to Grand Union although under aux- 
iliary names. 

Many of the innovations of supermarket 
business were Mr. Shield’s, such as, for in- 
stance, the automatic food and drug-serving 
devices in which Grand Union led and which 
were serviced in this Paterson area. 

When Bergen County, not too many years 
ago, began to spread its wings of expansion, 
Mr. Shield was one of the first to recognize 
its potentials, and in concert with the late 
E. Robert Coven, he established national 
headquarters of Grand Union in the present 
location in East Paterson. 

As the supermarket came to take its place 
in Americana, Mr. Shield’s activities grew 
more and more diversified. He moved Grand 
Union into Puerto Rico, into Canada, at- 
tracting world attention by his energy and 
imagination. When the American exposi- 
tion opened in Moscow last summer, it was 
Mr. Shield who sponsored the supermarket 
display for this country as a member of 
President Eisenhower's Advisory Committee 
and attended personally with Vice President 
Nrxon. World recognition came to him on 
numerous occasions in election to head of 
international food organizations and in high 
governmental awards from France and Italy. 

In spite of the demanding call upon his 
time and energy, Mr. Shield still found time 
for charity, public, and welfare activities. 
He was a past president of the New Jersey 
Chamber of Commerce, was a trustee of 
Rutgers, and helped fight that university’s 
financial battles, a past director of the Fed- 
eral Reserve and a director of Prudential 
Insurance. National chairmanship of Cere- 
bral Palsy was one of the facets of his busy 
life as an outstanding American. 
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Like her husband, Mrs. Margaret Shield 
has been an active participant in public af- 


fairs, understanding of his busy life, and 


sharing im large degree in his contributions 
to the American scene. To her and to other 
members of the family will go sincere con- 
dolences on the great loss not only to them, 
but to New Jersey and to the Nation. 


From the Paterson (N.J.) Morning Call, 
Jan. 8, 1980 


Lansine P. SHIELD 


Death came unexpectedly Wednesday to 
Lansing P. Shield, president of Grand Union 
Co., a great worker in behalf of many civic, 
philanthropic, educational, social, and cul- 
tural causes. 

A genius in business, Lansing P. Shield 
‘was widely acclaimed for the tremendous for- 
ward strides made under his leadership by 
Grand Union, the second largest food chain 
in the country. He was also noted for his 
inventions of automatic food dispensing de- 
vices in common use today in the food busi- 
ness. 

Only last summer he was elected president 
of the International Association of Food Dis- 
tribution in recognition of his remarkable 
achievements as a top business executive. 
For the past 3 years he served as honorary 

t of the International Association 
of Chain Stores. 

Lansing P. Shield played a leading role in 
the humanitarian distribution of food to 
the needy overseas, for which France awarded 
him the Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor and Italy bestowed on him the Cava- 
nere Ufficiale El Merito Della Republica 
medal. 

He was interested in the plight of the 
mentally ill, serving last year as chairman 
of the Mental Health Campaign in Bergen 
County. An alumnus of Rutgers he was most 
active in its reorganization as the State Uni- 
versity. 

A leader among men, Lansing P. Shield 
distinguished himself in many phases of 
communal life. His career illustrates that 
in America opportunities come to those who 
have the will to prosper in their chosen 
fields. 

Although a busy man, he found time for 
service not only to his business but to the 
community and the State, to whose growth 
and progress he was dedicated, 

To his loving family, his business asso- 
ciates and the many who mourn the untimely 
passing of this outstanding individual, we 
of the Call offer our heartfelt sympathy. 


{From the New York (N.Y) Journal 
American, Jan. 8, 1960] 


A FOOD STATESMAN 


The Nation's food industry has lost a man 
of tremendous talents for organization and 
leadership in the death of Lansing P. Shield, 
president of the Grand Union Co. Under his 
direction, Grand Union’s annual business 
grew from $80 million in 1947 to its present 
rate of $600 million. He made chain market 
shopping easier for all of us through the 
introduction of automatic methods of dis- 
pensing merchandise. As New Jersey Gov- 
ernor Meyner remarked, Mr. Shield was a true 
statesman of our business community, im- 
aginative and farseeing. 


[From the Passaic (N.J.) Herald News, 
Jan, 8, 1960] 
Lansing P. SHIELD 

Lansing P. Shield, president of the Grand 
Union Co. and resident of Saddle River in 
Bergen County, truly merited Governor Mey- 
ner’s description of him as one of New Jer- 
sey's great citizens. 

Mr. Shield’s career made an American suc- 
cess story of the kind that inspires energetic, 
ambitious young men. He worked his way 
to the top from the very bottom of the busi- 
ness ladder, a job as bookkeeper. His equip- 
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ment was & college education, a flair for the 
food business and boundless energy. 

He believed in the supermarket, which 
represented a revolutionary departure from 
the pre-World War II grocery and meat mar- 
ket. Under his direction, Grand Union grew 
to be a giant in a highly competitive field in 
which the morality rate of firms 18 

Mr. Shield, in the best tradition of Ameri- 
can business, found the time to work for 
worthy institutions and organizations. Rut- 
gers, his alma mater, owes much tohim. His 
prestige and efforts won the State univer- 
sity powerful support from business interests 
in the State. The New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce, the Bergen Association for 
Mental Health and United Cerebral Palsy 
were among his outside interests. 

To his firm, the organizations with which 
he was associated, and most of all to the 
public which benefited from his advanced 
ideas in food retailing, the death of Mr. 
Shield is a heavy loss. 


[From the Hackensack (NJ.) Bergen 
Evening Record, Jan. 9, 1960] 


Tue FINE Art or BEING A GREAT NEIGHBOR 


New Jersey has suffered a grievous loss, 
said Governor Meyner on the untimely death 
of Lansing P. Shield. To New Jersey might 
accurately be added American merchandis- 
ing, higher education, international rela- 
tions, and, far from least, Bergen County. 

Mr. Shield was a man of great accom- 
plishment. Yet even during the critical 
period when he was reorganizing the Grand 
Union Co., of which he was president, 
he made time to campaign throughout New 
Jersey for a change in the charter of Rutgers 
University. 

It would be too much to say Mr. Shield in- 
vented the modern supermarket. Zut he 
was its staunchest booster and perhaps its 
most successful developer. Under his direc- 
tion Grand Union switched its philosophy, 
concentrated on supermarkets, and from 
1947 (when Mr. Shield became president) 
until today raised its sales volume from 
$83 million a year to more than $600 million. 
It is one of the 10 largest food purveyors in 
the United States. 

And it was not only in this country that 
Mr. Shield preached his beliefs. He took a 
supermarket to Europe, and it was one of 
the modern distribution miracles which the 
Iron Curtain countries still do not fully be- 
lieve even when they see it. 

More even than in the business world Mr. 
Shield will be missed by Rutgers University 
and the State of New Jersey. He was grad- 
uated from Rutgers in 1917 when it was a 
small liberal arts college, and if he had some 
misgivings in setting out to sell it to the 
State as a great university, he knew this 
was the right principle. And Lansing Shield 
never shrank from what he knew was a 
principle, 

Unlike some of our celebrated neighbors 
who make Bergen County their residence, 
Mr. Shield made it his home. It is here 
that he will be missed most. 

From the Ridgewood (NJ.) Sunday News, 
Jan. 10, 1960] 
LANSING P. SHIELD 


Lansing P. Shield was a man of many 
parts. The depth of his curiosity about 
life and his interest in life was demon- 
strated by the long list of social, cultural, 
educational, political and religious activities 
in which he took active participation. 

He will be remembered best, however, not 


major interest—the distribution of food, 
This interest found its manifestation in 
outward form in the organization of chain 
stores throughout the world. In this field 
he was an organizing genius, 
But behind the outward form was the 
spirit of a man whose early training as the 
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son of a minister set the pattern of his life. 


- His interest in the distribution of food be- 


came more than a means of making money. 
It assumed the dimensions of a dédication, 
a ministry if you will, directed at the point 
of mankind's basic need for existence, 

In remembering Lansing Shield as a suc- 
cessful business executive, let it also be re- 
membered that a successful life meant more 
to him than the accumulation of wealth. 
His community, his nation and the world 
are better for his having lived. 


[From the Luce Press Clipping Bureau, New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 11, 1960] 
Tue Eprror’s CORNER 
(By Julian H. Handler) 
A LEADER PASSES 


With the sudden death last week of Lan- 
sing P. Shield the supermarket industry lost 
one of its most distinguished, accomplished, 
and progressive leaders. A technician in cor- 
porate management, an innovator and in- 
ventor, a merchant who developed better 
methods in marketing and a missionary who 
helped other nations improve their systems 
of food distribution—the president of Grand 
Union was all of these, and more. 

Because he was an articulate thinker, he 
was frequently invited to share his views 
with others. As a result, Mr. Shield left a 
heritage to the industry in his recorded 
statements—words that were supported by 
his actions. A review of some of these serves 
as a reminder of the breadth of the man and 
the depth of his contributions to the food 
field and to all industry management. 

“In today’s industrial state, we as leaders 
have become the custodians of economic jus- 
tice. It is our responsibility to return to the 
worker—insofar as our complex system per- 
mits—a true sense of security, more direct 
participation in the enterprise, and a feeling 
of achievement.” 

Mr. Shield also said that he regarded his 
company as “a tiny test tube in the free 
enterprise system.” In it, he sought to meet 
the challenge he outlined. In doing so, he 
proved that humanism was fully compatible 
with profitable capitalism. He instituted 
profit-sharing policies so that many em- 
ployees are now stockholding owners of the 
firm, “management boards” that analyzed 
company policy and thus enabled employees 
to share to some degree in the responsibili- 
ties as well, and extensive training programs 
that helped them to progress in their careers, 

“We know that in the long run business 
will only be as good as our locations are good 
ahd will remain so only as long as we have 
people with sufficient ability, training, and 
incentive to get the best results from our 
physical properties,” he said. 

“We in the food industry recognize that 
we have a special obligation because we have 
the opportunity to provide leadership in 
feeding the world—and a world adequately 
fed is a world at peace.” 

Mr. Shield headed the two international 
associations of the food industry, honors that 
symbolized his. tireless efforts to explain how 
supermarkets could help the peoples of 
countries where food distribution was un- 
sanitary and archaic. He headed a commis- 
sion that pointed the way to better market- 
ing in Puerto Rico and last year helped 
direct the American food display at the Mos- 
cow Fair. 

Forget everything we have done up to 
now.“ In giving these instructions to archi- 
tects commissioned to design a new type 
market, Mr. Shield expressed himself much 
as he had done to company executives when 
he first took over the presidency of Grand 
Union a dozen yerrs ago. He sought inno-. 
vations. Thus he invented the Food-O-Mat. 
So, too, did he courageously advance the con- 
cept that the supermarket could capture 
sales from other types of retallers— This is 
not only a fight—it is 2 revolution—and the 
chances are that it is still in its infancy.” 
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“Our American system is only as good as 
the citizenship of those who live under it.” 
And Mr. Shield devoted himself to serving 
the American system with participation in 
numerous community, church, university, 
medical, and civic programs. 

With sound judgment and good humor, 
with sincerity of purpose and devotion to 
principle, Lansing P. Shield established a 
personal record which the supermarket in- 
dustry can remember with pride. 


[From the Press-Journal, Jan. 14, 1960] 
LANSING P. SHIELD 


The food industry in general, and Grand 
Union Co., in particular, lost an outstanding 
leader through the untimely death of 
Lansing P. Shield. 

Mr. Shield was president of Grand Union, 
having held that post since 1947 and having 
been prominently associated with Grand Un- 
ion since 1924. Under him the chain's busi- 
ness grew from $83 million to its present 
$600 million a year. 

We knew him here very well, for he had 
made his home in Englewood for several 
years, he and his wife making their impact 
felt in the civic and social life of the 
community. 

He was recognized as more than an astute 
executive, one who knew all phases of the 
food industry; he was a humanitarian, a man 
who believed that industry was responsible 
to the people as well as to its stockholders. 
He did much to improve the distribution of 
food, to reduce the cost of food and, indeed, 
to help bring food to impoverished areas and 
impoverished countries. 

In World War I Lansing P. Shield served 
as a pilot, after which he joined Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., until 1924 when he went to 
Grand Union. A graduate of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, holding an honorary doctor of laws 
degree, 3 years ago he was designated out- 
standing alumnus” by the Rutgers Foun- 
dation. 

One of the secrets of Grand Union under 
Mr. Shield's regime was his modern theories 
of advertising. He believed that constant ad- 
vertising was a great factor in moving food 
and he implemented an enlightened era of 
food advertising that served not only to en- 
hance the industry but to help people achieve 
better eating habits, 


From the Modern Grocer, Jan. 15, 1960 
LANSING P. SHIELD 


The retail food industry suffered a great 
loss in the untimely death of Grand Union's 
Lansing P. Shield. Mr. Shield was not only 
a ground-up man, he was a pioneer, an ag- 
gressive thinker and a leader in food mer- 
chandising and in public relations, for his 
chain as well as for the industry at large. 

His mind concentrated on the problem 
connected with moving volume, whether 
foods or nonfoods. He concentrated on the 
development of an organization best suited 
to this task at minimum costs. Mr. Shield 
saw the essential task; he worked at it; he 
did a remarkable job. 

His honors were many; achievements and 
recognition came from all sides—from hon- 
ors paid him by his local community at 
Saddle River to a post on President Eisen- 
hower's Econoime Advisory Committee. High 
honors were conferred upon him by both 
the Italian and French Governments, 


Whereas P. Shield, president of 
the Grand Union Co., died suddenly on Janu- 
ary 6, 1960; and : 

Whereas Mr. Shield was an exceptionally 
active and able business leader who had an 
international reputation as a pioneer in the 
development of modern methods of food 
distribution, and who in connection there- 
with, received from the Republic of Italy in 
1956, the Cavaliere Ufficiale el Merito della 
Republica and from the Republic of France 
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in 1958, the Cross of Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor, and who, last year, at the Fourth 
World Food Congress in Switzerland was 
elected to a 3-year term as the first Ameri- 
can president of the International Associa- 
tion of Chain Stores; and 

Whereas. in addition to his many and 
varied civic and business activities through- 
out the years, Mr. Shield, last year, served 
as president of the New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce, and in connection with the 
American National Exhibition in Moscow, 
served as a member of President Eisenhower's 
Advisory Committee; and 

Whereas, Mr. Shield’s talents for organi- 
zation and leadership likewise found ex- 
pression in educational, religious and philan- 
thropic fields, including the reorganization 
of Rutgers, the State university, in which, 
as a member of the board of trustees of the 
university, he played a key role, and in- 
cluding a national chairmanship of the 
United Cerebral Palsy Fund drive; an honor- 
ary chairmanship of the Bergen County 
Mental Health drive; a trusteeship of the 
National Jewish Hospital, Denver; a direc- 
torship of the Ridgewood YMCA; a chair- 
manship of the joint boards, West Side 
Presbyterian Church, Ridgewood; a gover- 
norship of the Ridgewood Hospital Associa- 
tion; and 

Whereas the State of New Jersey has suf- 
fered a grievous loss in the death of this 
outstanding resident and citizen: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
New Jersey: 

1, Public expression is hereby given to the 
esteem in which Lansing P. Shield has been 
held and the sincere condolences and sym- 
pathy of this body are extended to his family. 

2. The Secretary of the Senate is directed 
to cause a duly authenticated copy of this 
resolution to be sent to the family of Lansing 
P. Shield, 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT'S AID 
TO DISTRESSED AREAS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
administration in this country has been 
opposing the area redevelopment bill 
which was passed by the Senate last 
year and is now before the House. 
Many bitter attacks are being made upon 
it from administration quarters. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
Conservative government in Great Brit- 
ain has passed a similar bill to give eco- 
nomic aid to areas having a compar- 
atively high percentage of unemploy- 
ment, although those percentages are far 
less than the percentages of unem- 
ployment in the areas in trouble in this 
country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Govern- 
ment Aid Bill To Cover Mining Areas,” 
published in the London Times of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1960, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GOVERNMENT Am Brut To Cover MINING 
AREAS—SCOPE FOR QUICK ACTION To PRE- 
VENT UNEMPLOYMENT 
Mining areas where the contraction of 

the coal industry is likely to increase unem- 
ployment are included in the first board of 
trade list of places which will be eligible for 
the new forms of Government assistance un- 
der the local employment bill when it be- 
comes law, 

The list, published yesterday, replaces the 

list of places which qualify for assistance un- 
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der existing legislation, Including the old de- 
velopment areas. It is notable for the ab- 
sence of towns in the cotton belt—where 
the average rate of unemployment fell dur- 
ing 1959 and was below 1 percent of the in- 
sured population in many of them (in none 
was it higher than 2.7 percent)—and parts 
of South Wales. 

Assuming that the bill gets through its 
remaining stages reasonably quickly it is 
expected that it will come into operation on 
April 1, 

PRESENT SCOPE 


Under the existing legislation Government 
assistance is theoretically available to areas 
representing about a fifth of the whole coun- 
try. In fact assistance is being given to 
about 14 percent, because in one or two 
towns the average rate of unemployment 
has gone below the 4 percent mark which 
was originally taken as the point above which 
a place became entitled to assistance, 

The new list covers about 12 percent of 
the country and it could be supplemented 
before the act comes into operation. The 
bill will enable quick action to be taken 
when it can be foreseen that unemployment 
is likely to develop, 

The bill provides that the development 
districts shall be those places which in the 
opinion of the board of trade are suffering 
from high and persistent unemployment, 
or are likely to do so unless something is 
done to stop it. Under the existing schemes 
no allowance can be made for impending 
unemployment. Seasonally high unemploy- 
ment can also be taken into account. 


GRANTS AND BUILDINGS 


The bill empowers the Government to 
provide industrial or commercial premises, 
to make grants for new buildings, to make 
loans or grants for plant and working 
capital, to improve basic services, to assist 
the transfer of keyworkers, and to assist 
in the removal of local eyesores. The 
powers are also exercisable in places on the 
fringes of development districts to which 
people from those districts can travel to 
work, and in places which are official recep- 
tion areas under the overspill schemes from 
development districts. 

The list of places which will be eligible is 
as follows: 

England: Bishop Auckland,’ Crook, Shil- 
don, and Spennymoor; Blackpool; Bridling- 
ton and Filey; Cornwall (excluding Bude, 
Gunnislake, Launceston, St. Austell, Saltash 
and Truro); Haltwhistle; + the Hartlepools; 1 
Ilfracombe; Margate and Ramsgate; Mersey- 
side and Prescot; Scarborough; Sheerness; 
Skegness and Mablethorpe; south-east 
Tyneside; Southwold; Sunderland, Seaham,* 
Horden! and Houghton-le-Spring: west 
Cumberland (excluding Millom and Wig- 
ton); Whitby. 

Scotland: Aberdeen, Inverurie and Stone- 
haven; Ardrossan, Dalry, Irvine, Kilbirnie, 
Kilwinning and Stevenston; Bathgate,t 
Broxburn and the Calders; Dumbarton; 
Dundee and Broughty Ferry; Girvan; ! 
Glasgow! (including Barrhead, Clydebank, 
Kirkintilloch and Rutherglen); Greenock 
and Port Glasgow; Highlands and Islands; 
north Lanarkshire; Paisley, Johnstone and 
Renfrew; Peterhead, Fraserburgh, Banff and 
Buckie; Rothesay; Sanquhar; Shotts; Stran- 
raer. 

DIFFERENT PICTURE 

Wales: Ammanford, Garnant, Pontardawe 
and Ystalyfera; Anglesey; Bargoed,! Black- 
wood, Pontlottyn: and Ystrad! Mynach; 
Caernarvon, Bangor, Blaenau Ffestiniog, 
Portmadoc and Pwllheli; Llanelly; Merthyr 
Tydfil; 1 Milford Haven and Pembrook Dock; 
Rhondda, Pontyclun’ and Ton-yr-efail; 1 
Rhyl. 


- 1 Areas not included in existing schemes of 
Government assistance. 
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A number of places which qualified for 
Government assistance under the Distribu- 
tion of Industry (Industrial Finance) Act, 
1958, or as development areas are not in the 
list because the unemployment situation has 
changed. This does not mean that the Gov- 
ernment are unsympathetic to their prob- 
lems or intend to ignore them; but it does 
mean that under the new criteria there are 
other places with greater claims to assist- 
ance. Where firms wish to establish new 
works in those areas the Government will 
not refuse development certificates; the 
change is simply that no Government as- 
sistance will be available. 

Places in what is called the D.A.T.A.C. (De- 
velopment Areas Treasury Advisory Commit- 
tee) areas which are not on the new list are: 

England: Hull, Plymouth, Barrow, and 
Ulverston, Isle of Wight, Torquay, Great 
Yarmouth, Herne Bay, Whitstable, Cromer, 
Aylsham, Bideford, Exmouth, Teignmouth, 
Leiston, Diss, Widnes, Bungay, Harleston. 
Towns in the cotton belt—Oldham, Black- 
burn, Burnley, Rochdale, Accrington, Mid- 
dleton, Nelson, Colne, Barnoldswick, Royton, 
and Shaw, Todmorden, Padiham, Little- 
borough. 

Wales: 
Conway. 

Scotland: Arbroath. 

NOT IN NEW LIST 

Places and districts not in the new list 
which were in the development areas list are: 

Northeastern Area.—Darlington, Durham, 
west co. Durham, Newcastle upon Tyne, 


Wrexham, Llanrwst, Llandudno, 


Gateshead, Stockton-on-Tees, Middles- 
brough. 

West Cumberland—The southern and 
eastern parts. 


South Wales and Monmouthshire.— 
Swansea, the coastal belt east of Swansea, 
Monmouthshire, except Bargoed, Aberdare. 

Wrexham.—The whole of the area. 

South Lancashire.—The whole of the area. 

South Lanarkshire and Kilmarnock.—The 
whole of the area. 

Northeast Lanarkshire.— The whole of the 
area. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is 
truly extraordinary that the Eisenhower 
administration and the Republican Party 
are infinitely more conservative on this 
matter than the British Tories. How 
much farther to the right can they go 
than to be infinitely more conservative 
than the British Tories? I hope the ex- 
ample of the Tories in England may 
assist in changing the minds of the Tories 
in this country. 


RECESS TO 11 O'CLOCK A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 54 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1960, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate February 17 (legislative day of 
February 15), 1960): 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

Selden Chapin, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service officer of the class of 
career minister, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
ere of America to Peru, vice Theodore C. 

es. . 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 17 (legislative day, 
February 15), 1960: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

John J. Grady, of Illinois, to be Deputy 
Director for Management of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration in the 
Department of State. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 

-To be senior surgeons 

Dale C. Cameron 

John R, McGibony 

Douglas H. K. Lee 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive nominations withdrawn 
from the Senate February 17 (legislative 
day of February 15), 1960: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 

Dr. Winchell McKendree Craig, of Minne- 
sota, to be Special Assistant on Health and 
Medical Affairs to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, vice Aims C. Me- 
Guinness, resigned, which was sent to the 
Senate on January 11, 1960. 


POSTMASTER. 


Herman P, Louque, to be postmaster at 
Paulina, La., which was sent to the Senate 
on January 11, 1960. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Job 36: 5: Behold, God is mighty, and 
despiseth not any; He is mighty in 
strength and wisdom. 

Almighty God, lift us now by Thy spirit 
into those higher altitudes where we shall 
see more clearly the meaning of our life 
in terms of service and be inspired with 
strength and determination to bring to 
fulfillment the abiding verities, 

Make us worthy of being numbered 
among that vast company of stewards 
and servants who are dedicating them- 
selves to the task of achieving blessedness 
for all mankind. 

Kindle within our hearts a new love 
and a greater sympathy for the members 
of the human family as they struggle to 
conquer their difficulties and surmount 
their discouragements. 

Grant unto our President, our Speaker, 
and all our chosen Representatives the 
gifts of wisdom and understanding and 
all those resources of faith and courage 
which will enable them to carry out the 
great commission of establishing peace 
on earth and good will among men. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


February 17 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 


cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL AID 
HIGHWAYS OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Federal Aid to Highways of the 
Public Works Committee have permis- 
sion to sit during the sessions of the 
House for the rest of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
recalled that last year President Eisen- 
hower made certain recommendations 
concerning civil rights legislation and 
that subsequently the House Judiciary 
Committee reported a bill substantially 
in line with the President's recommen- 
dations. 

This favorable action on civil rights 
legislation was supported by the over- 
whelming majority of Republicans on 
the committee. 

In this connection, it should be recalled 
that in 1957, when the first meaningful 
civil rights legislation in 82 years was 
enacted by the Congress, the Republican 
vote in the House on final passage of 
H.R. 6127 was 164 for the bill and only 19 
against. On the Democrat side the vote 
was only 122 for, with 107 against. 

This indicates clearly the bill could not 
have been enacted except for topheavy 
Republican support. 

After the bill now under discussion was 
reported late in the session last year, 
routine application for a rule was filed, 
but it was generally thought that the bill 
was reported too late in the sesssion for 
action. At any rate there was no real 
effort made by the committee leadership 
to obtain hearings and get a rule that 
would send the bill to the floor of the 
House of Representatives for action. 

Nor was any attempt along this line 
evident in the early days of this session. 

On the contrary, certain proponents of 
the measure on the Democrat side, in 
what constituted obvious political ma- 
neuvering and shadowboxing, instituted 
a discharge petition to obtain House con- 
sideration of the legislation—a most 
unusual procedure. 

That effort has not met with success. 

Meanwhile, however, hearings were 
scheduled and held by the Rules Com- 
mittee with both proponents and oppo- 
nents of the measure being heard. 

In light of the Rules Committee hear- 
ings, the matter of procedures was dis- 
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cussed at a Republican policy committee 
meeting Tuesday afternoon, 

As ranking Republican member of the 
Rules Committee, which is composed of 
eight Democrats and four Republicans, I 
can now definitely state that in light of 
these various developments three, and 
probably four, Republicans will vote at 
the earliest opportunity for a rule to 
send the civil rights bill to the floor of 
the House for consideration and action in 
the regular way. 

Thus, if half of the eight Democrats 
on the committee will support this 
move, a rule will be reported and action 
in the House of Representatives can 
be had. 

This is orderly procedure and in the 
interest of good, constructive legislation. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked for this time to join the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] in 
the statement he has made, and to fur- 
ther state to this House that I am of the 
firm conviction, as the result of recent 
actions, that there will be a rule granted 
within a very short time on the Celler 
civil rights bill, and that the measure 
will be called up in the House for con- 
sideration not too long thereafter. I say 
this advisedly because of checks I have 
made, and I believe the House member- 
ship is entitled to know the situation. 
Of course, the situation as has been de- 
scribed by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ALLEN] and myself naturally makes 
unnecessary and unworkable the so- 
called discharge petition method, which 
I have always said was a very, very poor 
way to attempt to legislate. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I merely 
rise to keep the record straight so far 
as I am concerned. Possibly I am dis- 
turbing the harmony that seems to exist 
here. But, I want it distinctly under- 
stood, that as one humble member of 
the Committee on Rules, I am not now 
a party, nor will I be in the future, to 
any agreement or anything that would 
facilitate the passage of this reprehen- 
sible and unconstitutional piece of legis- 
lation to help either party get a candi- 
date elected to the Presidency this year. 
Moreover, Mr. Speaker, I shall at the 
appropriate time move in the committee 
to substitute a closed rule for the open 
one proposed. This would, of course, 
prevent amendments such as the carpet- 
bag registrar and the Rogers’ referee 
proposal, 
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CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, of course 
we are very thankful to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] for their 
support of the civil rights bill. They say 
that a rule will be granted in the not too 
far distant future. I would like to know 
exactly when the rule will be granted 
and what is meant by “not too far dis- 
tant future.” 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. In my opinion, 
that means within the next very few 
days. If the gentleman will just be pa- 
tient, he will certainly be informed. 

Mr. CELLER. Well, all I can say with 
reference to the charge of shadowboxing 
is that it was not on my part, because 
I actually made the written request for 
a rule just as soan as the Committee on 
the Judiciary had reported the bill out 
favorably. The shenanigans are all on 
the side of Republican members of the 
Rules Committee, who long since could 
have united with northern Democrats to 
grantarule. Apparently 210 signatures 
on the discharge petition has worked a 
miracle. Nonetheless, I will say to the 
gentlemen who are on the Republican 
side as members of the Committee on 
Rules, just report out the bill and I will 
send each of you a wire, “Come home; 
all is forgiven.” 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I think in 
light of the remarks of the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary that it 
should be pointed out to the House that 
in spite of the comments which have 
been directed at the membership of the 
Committee on Rules, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and his distinguished committee 
are still holding hearings on civil rights 
legislation. I think that should be 
brought to the attention of the House in 
light of all the hullabaloo and the delay 
which has been blamed on the Commit- 
tee on Rules. It is obvious that even the 
Committee on the Judiciary has not yet 
decided what kind of a civil rights bill 
it wants. If it has why is the chairman 
scheduling hearings for another week? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. T yield. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the gentleman will agree with me 
that in all probability the Committee on 
Rules will act on civil rights legislation 
long before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House acts on civil rights 
legislation. 

Mr. BUDGE. I think that is quite ap- 
parent. It should also be apparent that 
it has not been the Rules Committee or its 
chairman which has caused the delay 
talked about in connection with the con- 
sideration of this legislation. 


GASOLINE TAXES 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, on every gasoline pump in 
every service station in Washington 
State there is a metal plate that states 
1044 cents out of the price of every gal- 
lon of gasoline go to taxes. That is 
right—6½ cents to the State and 4 
cents to the Federal Government on 
every gallon of gasoline purchased. 

The Federal Government from its 4- 
cent gasoline tax in 1959 collected $1,- 
700,253,000 and the States about $214 
billion from State gasoline taxes. Thus, 
Federal and State gasoline taxes paid 
last year by automobile owners cost 
motorists more than $4 billion. 

Some say that the highway users— 
the automobile owners—should pay the 
entire cost of building and maintaining 
the Nation’s roads and bridges. In many 
respects it is a convincing argument, 
But the fact is automobile owners to- 
day are the most taxed class of Ameri- 
can citizens. Tax revenues from gaso- 
line now exceed $4 billion a year. The 
Federal automobile tire tax for road pur- 
poses last year yielded another $278,- 
911,000. Also, every automobile owner 
paid a 10-percent excise tax on the 
wholesale value of his automobile when 
he purchased it. This cost automobile 
buyers last year a total of $1,039,272,000. 
The automobile owner also paid a 10- 
percent excise tax on every accessory he 
purchased for his car. This accessory 
excise tax cost the motorists last year 
an additional $166,224,000. On top of 
all this there were State sales taxes on 
the car he purchased that in most States 
were 3 to 4 percent of its retail purchase 
price. Also State license fees and driver 
license taxes were paid. 

I think it is a fair estimate that the 
automobile owners today are paying into 
the Federal and State Governments 
more than $6 billion a year in special 
taxes levied on them and them alone. 
This is far more than is being spent by 
the States and Federal Government to 
build and maintain highways. 

In the light of these facts, there is no 
justification for anyone to claim the 
automobile owner is not paying his full 
share of the cost of government. He is 
doing his share and more. 

I am against increasing the present 
gasoline tax. It is high enough now. 


J ede ee Nee Ne ME wey a 
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COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations have until midnight 
Friday, February 19, to file two reports: 
One on the Treasury-Post Office Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, 1961, and the 
other on a joint resolution for the Space 
Agency. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order on the bill and the 
joint resolution. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 558 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 
ten thousand additional copies of the panel 
discussions entitled “Income Tax Revision”. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Concurrent 
Resolution 579 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed fifty thousand two hundred and 
forty additional copies of a Veterans’ Bene- 
fits Calculator prepared by the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee of which two thousand 
copies shall be for the use of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, two thousand copies for 
the use of the Committee on Finance, thirty- 
seven thousand four hundred and eighty- 
five copies for the use of the House of 
Representatives, and eight thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-five copies for the use of 
the Senate. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
428 and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Joint Committee on Defense Produc- 
tion, United States Congress, upon requisi- 
tion of the chairman thereof, not to exceed 
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one thousand additional copies of the report 
entitled “Ninth Annual Report of the Activi- 
ties of the Joint Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction”. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 414 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities twenty thousand additional copies of 
each part of the consultations held by that 
committee during the ist session of the 
current Congress, entitled “The Crimes of 
Khrushchev,” parts 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Line 2, strike out “twenty” and insert 
“eight”. 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. bd 


as 


amendment was 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
427 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the further expenses of 
the investigation and study authorized by 
H. Res. 101 of the Eighty-sixth Congress in- 
curred by the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, not to exceed $50,000, including expendi- 
tures for the employment of experts, and 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistance, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on youchers authorized by such 
committee, signed by the chairman thereof 
and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 

Sec, 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all meetings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
officially engaged. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
Mei motion to reconsider was laid on the 
ble. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
425 and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolveđ, That, effective January 6, 1960, 
the further expenses of conducting the 
studies and investigations authorized by 
H. Res. 27 of the Eighty-sixth Congress, in- 
curred by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not 
to exceed $225,000 including expenditures 
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for the employment of experts, special coun- 
sel, clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants, and all expenses necessary for travel 
and subsistence incurred by members and 
employees while engaged in the activities of 
the committee or any subcommittee thereof, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee signed by the chairman of such 
committee and approved by the Committee 
on House Administration. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
ble, 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
423 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the studies, investigations, and 
inquiries authorized by H. Res. 81, Eighty- 
sixth Congress, incurred by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, not to exceed $100,000 
in addition to the unexpended balance of 
any sums heretofore made available for con- 
ducting such studies, investigations, and in- 
quiries, including expenditures for employ- 
ment, travel, and subsistence of account- 
ants, experts, investigators, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, on vouchers authorized by such com- 
mittee or subcommittee, signed by the chair- 
man of such committee, and approved by 
the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Am I correct in assum- 
ing that some of the money sought by 
these committees could be used to send 
Members on trips overseas? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. No, this is not for that 


purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. Could the funds be used 
for that purpose? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Of course, if they have 
permission from the Rules Committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Most of these commit- 
tees do have that permission, do they 
not? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This committee does 
not have that permission. 

Mr. GROSS. Most committees do 
have? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. No, very few. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
mean to say that the Committee on the 
Judiciary, for instance, cannot send 
members overseas? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This is not the Ju- 
diciary Committee resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand, but the 
House just passed the Judiciary Com- 
mittee resolution increasing the appro- 
priation for that committee. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. FRIEDEL, Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the point I am 
trying to make. The moneys here ap- 
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propriated can be expended for that 
purpose? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes, they can. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; now can the gen- 
tleman tell me when the Committee on 
House Administration is likely to bring 
out my bill to provide for an individual 
accounting of funds expended on various 
junkets? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I cannot answer the 
gentleman’s question as to when it will 
come out, but we have had hearings on 
the bill and, as the gentleman knows, a 
majority vote is necessary to report the 
bill out. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman give 
me any encouragement at all as to 
whether and when the bill might come 
out of the committee? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I can tell the gentle- 
man this much, and that is that the 
committee did go thoroughly into the 
bill. Each Member of the Congress re- 
ports to the chairman of the full com- 
mittee and the full committee has the 
total amount inserted in the report of 
the House Administration Committee. 

Mr. GROSS. The bill was approved 
by the subcommittee; was it not? I 
would hope that the gentleman could 
give me some encouragement. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. I will be glad to give the 
gentleman a minimum high amount of 
encouragement. 

Mr. GROSS. I will accept it, what- 
ever that is. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
on page 1, line 2, the letter R.“ will be 
stricken out and the letter “H.” will be 
substituted therefor. 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENSES FOR THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up the resolution (H. 
Res. 419) authorizing additional ex- 
penses for the Select Committee on 
Small Business, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the study and investigation 
authorized by H. Res. 51 of the Eighty-sixth 
Congress, incurred by the select committee 
appointed to study and investigate the prob- 
lems of small business, not to exceed $260,- 
000, in addition to the unexpended balance 
of any sum heretofore made available for 
conducting such study and investigation, 
including expenditures for the employment 
of investigators, attorneys, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House on vouchers authorized by such com- 
mittee, signed by the chairman thereof, and 
approved by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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AMENDING HOUSE RESOLUTION 107, 
86TH CONGRESS 


Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up the resolution (H. 
Res. 421) to amend House Resolution 
107, 86th Congress, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That H. Res. 107, Eighty-sixth 
Congress, agreed to January 29, 1959, is 
hereby amended by striking out “$125,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$475,000”. 


Mr, SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man for a question or a statement. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ac- 
counts has gone over each of these reso- 
lutions very carefully. This is a new 
effort, I believe, to provide funds for a 
new subcommittee to investigate into the 
highway construction program; is that 
not true? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I would like to ask 
my friend, the gentleman from Mary- 
land, if the committee heard all the 
members of the Public Roads Subcom- 
mittee who desired to be heard. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes; we heard every- 
one who wished to be heard. 

Mr. SCHENCK. And this recommen- 
dation was a unanimous recommenda- 
tion of your subcommittee and the House 
Committee on Administration? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. No; I cannot say that. 
It did not pass our subcommittee by 
unanimous vote. It passed our subcom- 
mittee by a majority vote, but the vote 
was practically unanimous in the full 
committee. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Since this is going 
to provide for some $350,000 for this in- 
vestigation, which may develop some very 
splendid and necessary information, Iam 
wondering if the amount is sufficient to 
provide an adequate staff and whether or 
not the committee has any information 
that the staff will include competent 
engineers as well as legal staff members 
and also whether or not the minority 
members of the committee will be 
assigned the necessary staff assistants 
or staff help. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may answer 
the gentleman’s inquiry. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. BLATNIK. As chairman of the 
subcommittee involved, I will attempt 
to answer the gentleman’s question. To 
date, no funds have been appropriated 
by the House for the Special Subcommit- 
tee on the Federal-aid Highway Program. 
Since last September when it was formed, 
this subcommittee has operated on funds 
borrowed, in a sense, from the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. It has a staff of 
four investigators. It is estimated that 
approximately $295,000 is required to 
conduct this investigation in this ses- 
sion. 

I assure the gentleman we will em- 
ploy, either on a direct basis or on a 
consultant basis, topnotch specialists for 
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whatever problem may be presented in- 
cluding a construction engineer if it is 
a construction problem. If it is a ques- 
tion of design, a design firm would be 
retained. If it is a question of a bridge, 
then that will be done by outstanding 
consultants. We have also agreed to 
employ minority counsel. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. I believe we are as- 
sured then that this inquiry which is ex- 
pected to be made by your committee 
will be quite thorough; that it will be 
guided by competent engineering and 
other staff members, and that you will 
use great care in developing the kind of 
report that will be helpful and in the best 
public interest the of people of the 
United States. 

Mr. BLATNIK. That Ican assure the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SCHENCK. May I ask the gen- 
tleman whether or not the committee 
will inquire into the activities of the 
highway directors of the States, as to 
whether they are promptly getting their 
recommendations in to the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Mr. BLATNIK. To what recommen- 
dations does the gentleman make refer- 
ence? We shall inquire in all areas 
where complaints arise, in matters of 
extravagance, of waste, inefficiency, and 
misuse of Federal dollars as it pertains 
to the Federal highway program. 

Mr. SCHENCK. My question was 
based upon my understanding that the 
highway projects are first developed as 
a project by the individual State high- 
way departments, and submitted to the 
Bureau of Public Roads for further 
consideration. 

Mr. BLATNIK. That is correct. 

Mr. SCHENCK. My question was 
whether or not the committee intends 
to inquire into the adequacy and the 
promptness, the completeness, and the 
properness of the recommendations 
made by the highway directors of the 
various States. 

Mr. BLATNIK. If there is any waste 
or delay or inefficiency at all, I can as- 
sure the gentleman we will go into it, 
but the gentleman’s question is a very 
general one. 

Mr. SCHENCK. So you would go 
into the question of unnecessary delay, 
inefficiency, and so on, in the prepara- 
tion of the highway plans by the State 
highway departments, as well as those 
in the Federal Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. BLATNIK. No one else is making 
these plans. The State highway depart- 
ments are the administrators of these 
programs. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee if this 
will be sufficient money for the gentle- 
man’s subcommittee to go into the 
proposition of why the gentleman was 
delayed for months and months in re- 
ceiving replies from the Defense Depart- 
ment, which will cost the American 
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taxpayers a couple of billion dollars, and 
possibly more. 

Mr. BLATNIK. The amount requested 
is acutally rockbottom when we consider 
the magnitude of the program we will 
have under study. Besides the magni- 
tude of its scope the highway program is 
very complex. This program was ap- 
proved in 1956. To date and including 
1960 funds the Bureau of Public Roads 
will have handled a total of $11.5 billion. 
That does not tell the whole story be- 
cause we are dealing not only with the 
Department of Commerce but the De- 
partment of Defense as well. Then we 
go to the State level where State officials 
are the actual administrators of the 
program and it even goes down to the 
county level, and even the municipal 
level. 

Mr. HALEY. If this is not sufficient 
money to carry out a fair investigation of 
what I think is one of the greatest steals 
that has been perpetrated on the Ameri- 
can people, I hope the gentleman will 
come back to this Congress and ask for 
more money and go into this matter 
thoroughly, because I think it needs a 
great deal of consideration. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I appreciate the 
earnest words and justifiable concern, of 
the gentleman. I assure the gentleman 
from Florida and the Members of this 
House not only on behalf of myself but 
every member of our committee on both 
sides of the aisle of the earnestness and 
seriousness with which we approach this 
complex problem. We will report fully 
and completely on what we uncover and 
if we need more funds we shall certainly 
very frankly make that request. It may 
be possible that we will not need all the 
funds appropriated and if so we cer- 
tainly want to set the example of saving 
where it is possible on the funds allo- 
cated to us. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Minnesota, who has 
just been explaining the activities of his 
subcommittee dealing with this matter, 
whether the subcommittee’s authority is 
broad enough to cover a proposition such 
as the following: The West Virginia 
State Legislature which just adjourned 
provided that in the matter of employ- 
ment on the highway system preference 
should be given to those presently un- 
employed. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes; we have au- 
thority if the project involves Federal 
funds to look into the matter. 

Mr. BAILEY. Ninety percent of funds 
involved are Federal. 

Mr. BLATNIK. On the Interstate 
System; 50 percent on the primary and 
secondary roads. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FEDERAL WITHHOLDING FOR CITY 
INCOME TAXES 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules I 
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call up House Resolution 435 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3151) relating to withholding, for purposes 
of the income tax imposed by certain cities, 
on the compensation of Federal employees. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not to 
exceed two hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopt- 
ed, and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit, 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, Brown], and, pending that, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 435 makes in order the 
consideration of H.R. 3151, which pro- 
vides withholding, for purposes of in- 
come tax imposed by certain cities, on 
the compensation of Federal employees. 
The resolution provides for an open rule 
and 2 hours of general debate. 

Under the present law, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is required to enter into 
an agreement with a State or territory 
providing that the heads of U.S. depart- 
ments or agencies shall comply with tue 
requirements of the law of such State 
or territory providing for the collection 
of taxes by imposing upon employers 
generally the duty of withholding sums 
from the compensation of employees, 
where such duty to withhold is imposed 
generally with respect to the compensa- 
tion of employees who are residents of 
such State or territory. 

H.R. 3151 would amend the law to 
include certain cities, as well as States 
and territories. At the present time, 
there are 15 cities which would be in- 
volved. 

On September 1, 1959, by a record vote 
of 251 yeas to 133 nays, the House failed 
to suspend the rules and pass H.R. 3151. 

In view of the cooperation of the city 
governments with the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to fiscal matters gen- 
erally, and particularly in view of the 
fact that cities are withholding Federal 
income taxes from their employees, it 
seems reasonable that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be required to withhold 
city income taxes from Federal em- 
ployees. 

I urge the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Texas well explained 
the provisions of this rule making in 
order the consideration of the bill H.R. 
3151. However, I want to add, to what 
the gentleman has said, that this meas- 
ure, H.R. 3151, in no way passes judg- 
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ment upon the legality or wisdom of any 
city income tax law now in effect. 

I would also like to call attention to 
the fact that when this bill was before 
the Rules Committee, and an applica- 
tion for a rule was being heard, upon 
certain questions I propounded to mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee, 
in which this bill originated, I was in- 
formed categorically that under the pro- 
visions of the bill the city income tax of 
any resident of a city or any wage or 
salary earned outside of such city, would 
and could be collected by the Federal 
Government. Since that time some 
question has arisen as to whether or not 
that could and would be done under the 
wording of the pending bill. 

We have in Ohio a peculiar situation 
where the great Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base is outside of the city of Day- 
ton, represented by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ScHEncK], and also outside of 
the city of Springfield, represented by 
myself. There is a great desire that we 
make certain this legislation will permit 
the Federal Government to withhold the 
city income taxes of those residents of 
Dayton and of Springfield, and also per- 
haps of Cincinnati, who are employed at 
airfields and other Federal installations 
outside the city limits. 

It is my understanding that an amend- 
ment will be offered for that purpose, 
and otherwise to clarify the language of 
the bill. Iam also informed that a com- 
mittee amendment, I believe, will be 
offered to the bill to reduce from 75,000 
to 50,000 the number of individuals liv- 
ing in a city necessary for such city to 
come under the coverage of this particu- 
lar piece of legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
confirm what the gentleman has so well 
said, particularly as I might have been 
the one who contributed to the con- 
fusion in this language. It is true that 
a categorical statement was made that 
would cover that situation. A reexami- 
nation of the language indicates that 
there is a question about it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3151) re- 
lating to withholding, for purposes of the 
income tax imposed by certain cities, on 
the compensation of Federal employees. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 3151, with Mr. 
BLATNIK in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill, H.R. 
$151, provides that if a city requires 
that employers in the city withhold city 
income taxes on the wages of their em- 
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ployees, then the Federal Government as 
an employer, upon request, is to enter 
into an agreement and to withhold the 
city income tax from compensation paid 
Federal employees who regularly work 
within the city just as other employers 
now do. 

Under existing law, the Federal Goy- 
ernment is directed to enter such with- 
holding agreements with States and ter- 
ritories thereby giving Federal agencies 
the authority to withhold State and ter- 
ritorial income taxes along with other 
employers. This bill as reported would 
extend this provision to cities which had 
a population at the most recent decen- 
nial census of 75,000 or more. 

This bill was introduced by our col- 
league, the gentleman from Missouri, the 
Honorable THOMAS B. Curtis. It was 
approved unanimously by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and has been 
endorsed by the Treasury Department. 

The fact that the cities withhold Fed- 
eral income tax on municipal employ- 
ees provides a case in equity and comity 
for the Federal Government to withhold 
city income taxes on Federal employees 
in the same manner as any other em- 
ployer. This was the basis for legisla- 
tion in 1952 to permit the withholding 
on Federal employees of State and ter- 
ritorial income taxes. 

You will note that the committee re- 
port on the pending bill states: 

In 1952, in the report on the bill (HR. 
5157, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) which provided for 
withholding by the Federal Government of 
State or Territorial taxes collected through 
withholding, your committee pointed out 
that at that time Federal agencies lacked 
the authority to withhold State and Terri- 
torial income taxes from the salaries of Fed- 
eral employees. In that report it was urged 
that provision be made for withholding of 
State and Territorial income taxes with re- 
spect to Federal employees in view of the 
cooperation of the State and Territorial gov- 
ernments with the Federal Government with 
respect to fiscal matters generally, and par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the States 
and Territories were withholding Federal in- 
come taxes from their employees. Your 
committee believes that the same reasons 
should also require the Federal Government 
to withhold city income taxes from Federal 
employees. The cities also have cooperated 
with the Federal Government with respect 
to fiscal matters generally and also withhold 
Federal income taxes from compensation 
paid their employees. 


The bill would limit this provision for 
withholding agreements to cities of a 
certain size. Extending this withhold- 
ing to very small cities where the Fed- 
eral Government may have only a few 
local employees would somewhat limit 
the ability to use efficient, large-scale 
payroll procedures and consequently 
there might be an increase in adminis- 
trative costs for the Government agency 
or department concerned out of propor- 
tion to the benefits to the cities. A 
committee amendment which will be 
offered would put this dividing line at a 
population of 50,000 or more. 

On the basis of our present informa- 
tion, cities in five States—Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania—presently require the withholding 
of city income taxes by employers, The 
Committee on Ways and Means report 
on this bill lists 15 cities which we un- 
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derstand would be eligible for these with- 
holding agreements under the bill origi- 
nally reported. The committee amend- 
ment lowering the dividing line to a 
population of 50,000 will, to the best of 
our knowledge, add 5 more cities—Lex- 
ington and Covington, Ky., and Bethle- 
hem, Johnstown, and Lancaster, Pa. 
The 1960 census figures may extend this 
coverage. 

The bill contains certain restrictions 
designed to prevent discrimination 
against Federal employees and to limit 
administrative burdens on the Federal 
Government. These restrictions can be 
summarized as follows: 

First. The law is limited so that with- 
holding by the Federal Government will 
not be required with respect to taxes of 
a city which requires withholding only 
with respect to nonresidents. 

Second. Withholding will be required 
only with respect to Federal employees 
whose regular place of Federal employ- 
ment is within the boundaries of the city 
imposing the withholding tax. 

Third. No withholding of city tax will 
be required with respect to compensation 
for service as a member of the Armed 
Forces—since such service frequently is 
temporary in nature and may be of a 
transient character. 

Fourth. The Federal Government spe- 
cifically does not consent to the applica- 
tion of any provision of a city’s law which 
has the effect of imposing more burden- 
some requirements upon the United 
States than it imposes upon other em- 
ployers or which has the effect of sub- 
jecting the United States or any of its 
officers or employees to any penalty or 
liability as a result of the law. 

It also should be noted that this bill 
merely provides for a method of collect- 
ing taxes already imposed by the device 
of withholding of municipal income taxes 
by the Federal Government on its em- 
ployees. Issues, such as the jurisdiction 
of a city to tax any employee or group 
of employees, would still be matters to 
be settled by the appropriate courts, un- 
affected by the fact that the Federal 
Government has withheld tax. 

This is a meritorious piece of legisla- 
tion which has much support. There is 
some opposition to the bill. However, 
this opposition does not refer to the 
merits of this bill at all. The protest 
evolves from the imposition of city in- 
come taxes on nonresidents who are 
employed in a city. I cannot emphasize 
too strongly that this bill has nothing to 
do with the legal authority of cities to 
impose income taxes on nonresidents 
working in the city. It merely provides 
a means of collecting taxes already im- 
posed. With respect to any particular 
circumstance if there is a legal question 
as to liability for the tax of a particular 
employee, all of the present court rem- 
edies are still available. They would 
not be affected by the fact that tax had 
been withheld. 

The justification of the bill rests upon 
the simple concept of applying existing 
local law to the Federal Government as 
an employer in the same way that it is 
applied to other employers. I am sure I 
need not point out that as a matter of 
national policy we should permit our 
local governments a maximum leeway in 
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establishing the tax systems and meth- 
ods of collecting they deem adequate to 
meet their needs. 

Certainly, it has been the general ex- 
perience in local governments in recent 
years that the property tax has not met 
their financial need. As we know, re- 
sort has had to be made to income taxes 
and sales taxes. The payroll tax has 
been particularly important in large cit- 
ies which have found much of their tax 
base being lost to the neighboring sub- 
urbs. Despite the movement to the sub- 
urbs, the central cities still have heavy 
financial commitments, particularly in 
connection with the large low-income 
areas of the city which require special 
outlays for police and fire protection and 
for welfare services as well as schools. 
If the State government and the State 
constitution authorize the city to meet 
some of its financial burden by a levy 
on the wages of people who earn their 
livelihood in the city, and if the city it- 
self decides to impose such a levy, the 
Committee on Ways and Means believed 
it highly inappropriate for the Federal 
Government to attempt to thwart the 
procedure by refusing to withhold in a 
way that other employers withhold. 

Those who opposed the bill have in- 
sisted on arguing this bill as though it 
were a tax bill. It is not, and it should 
be understood that arguments concern- 
ing the equity or justification of any par- 
ticular municipal tax are not pertinent 
to the bill. 

That is no more at issue than is the 
equity of any particular feature of the 
Federal income tax, which the munici- 
palities withhold on their employees for 
the Federal Government, or of any State 
income tax, which the Federal Govern- 
ment presently withholds for States. 

The fact is that these are levies the 
legality of which has been upheld by the 
courts and the employees are legally 
liable for their payment. Naturally 
there is nothing in this bill which would 
require the Federal Government to with- 
hold an illegal tax, and if the courts 
were to throw out any municipalities’ 
taxes the Federal agencies would not 
withhold it, and if any payments had 
been made they would be refunded to 
the taxpayer with accumulated interest. 

Let me again summarize arguments 
for the bill: 

First. It is favored by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Federal employees 
who are subject to these taxes. The 
Federal employees feel that they are 
entitled to the same convenient regular 
withholding method of paying these 
taxes which is enjoyed by private em- 
ployees, State employees, and municipal 
employees. Without withholding they 
are subject to large lump-sum payments, 
and penalties and interest when they fall 
behind in these payments. As proof of 
this point, the bill is heartily endorsed 
by the national, and I repeat national, 
organizations representing Federal em- 
ployees, including the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, the 
National Postal Clerks Union, and the 
National Association of Mail Handlers. 

Second. The bill is favored by the 
Treasury Department and the Budget 
Bureau. The argument that the bill 
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would saddle the Federal Government 
with any significant costs has been an- 
alyzed by the Treasury Department and 
the Budget Bureau and found not to be 
true. The Federal agencies presently 
withhold similar taxes for any State im- 
posing such taxes. It would merely re- 
quire making a machine punch on a 
card presently equipped for such an op- 
eration. The administration recognizes 
the equity of withholding these munici- 
pal taxes since it already does so for the 
States, some of which are smaller in pop- 
ulation than some of the municipalities 
involved, and since the municipalities 
withhold Federal taxes for the Federal 
Government. 

Third. The bill is favored by the 
American Municipal Association and the 
U.S. conference of mayors since it would 
obviously simplify the collection proce- 
dures and costs for the municipalities, 
and thus improve their revenues and 
help them meet the mounting costs of 
municipal services. It would also relieve 
them of the necessity of harassing Fed- 
eral employees who are delinquent by 
dragging them into court and imposing 
heavy penalties and fines on them. 

Fourth. The administration of the bill 
will be carried out through appropriate 
regulations promulgated by the Federal 
‘Treasury Department and in accordance 
with agreements entered into. The 
argument that there will be unfair with- 
holding on transient Federal employees 
whose principal office is not located in 
the municipality involved does not hold 
water, therefore, as the Federal agencies 
are obviously not going to impose such 
unfair procedures on their own em- 
ployees. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that 
the original legislation which this bill 
amends applied only to the States and 
not to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. The 
original legislation applies to States and 
territories but does not apply to the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. HARRISON. This bill does not 
change that? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. 
bill does not change that one bit. 

Mr. HARRISON. And, therefore, the 
Secretary of the Treasury could not en- 
ter into an agreement with the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the 
withholding of taxes of persons who do 
not actually live here in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman from Virginia is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr, HARRISON. That is, Govern- 
ment employees. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Yes. 
Your understanding is correct. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CAHILL. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would tell me whether or not a Fed- 
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eral employee who works within the city 
of Philadelphia but resides in South 
Jersey would be covered by the bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. An em- 
ployee who worked at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard and lived in South Jersey 
would be covered by the bill, provided, of 
course, the conditions set forth in the 
bill are met in such a case. The Federal 
Government would withhold the tax of 
that employee just the same as the city 
government does for the employees who 
work in the city. 

Mr. CAHILL. I wonder if my col- 
league would answer this question. 
Would it cover a resident of the city of 
Philadelphia, a bona fide resident of the 
city of Philadelphia who works in South 
Jersey? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I might 
say to the gentleman from New Jersey 
that most of the Federal employees who 
work at the installations in Philadelphia 
are in favor of having this tax withheld, 
because this is what happens in the 
course of years when people do not have 
their taxes withheld: they run into a 
very difficult situation of having a war- 
rant served on them when they owe taxes 
for 4 or 5 years. The result is they have 
to go out and borrow money, pay inter- 
est on it, in order to pay an obligation 
that could have been taken care of if 
it had been properly deducted by the 
Federal Government at their place of 
employment. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, let me 
make this point to the distinguished 
leader of the Pennsylvania delegation, 
however. 

The Philadelphia wage tax which is 
levied against a resident would not be 
collected, would not be withheld from a 
Federal employee who is a resident of 
Philadelphia if—— 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Let me 
say this to the gentleman, so that we do 
not confuse the situation. If a Phlila- 
delphian worked at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, his tax would be deducted 
from his salary just the same as that of 
someone from South Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. Suppose a bona fide res- 
ident of Philadelphia worked in the 
Camden Post Office; would the Phila- 
delphia wage tax be deducted from his 
salary? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I do not 
believe it would under this bill. But I 
cannot understand a resident of Phila- 
delphia working in the Camden Post 
Office with the great Representative that 
the city of Camden has here in Wash- 
ington. I cannot understand how he 
would allow a Philadelphian to work in 
the Camden Post Office. 

Mr. CAHILL. We are very broad- 
minded; we would welcome him. But 
the point that I made seriously is, does 
not the gentleman feel that it is unfair 
for the city that is levying this tax to 
permit its resident to work outside of 
the city and not withhold the tax, but to 
withhold the tax of a nonresident who 
works in the city? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. No. I 
think the gentleman is absolutely wrong. 
This is not unfair. This is a courtesy 
which is extended to the employee who 
lives in South Jersey as to his obligation, 
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and where there is no question about the 
obligation. This is not a tax bill. 

Mr. CAHILL. I understand. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. This is 
& bill that permits the orderly deduction, 
instead of allowing the employee to get 
himself in difficulty because he is not 
paying the taxes he is obligated to pay 
under the law. 

Mr. CAHILL. Does not the gentleman 
concede—— 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman will have some time himself. 
I am sure he can cover a lot of these 
matters then. 

Mr. CAHILL, All right; I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I am 
happy to answer any questions, but I do 
not think we should continue the discus- 
sion at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think the 
discussion revolves around a particular 
tax at Philadelphia. This has nothing 
to do with how the tax is levied as long 
as it is a constitutional tax. In St. 
Louis, Mo., the tax has been a little 
different. As the gentleman has so well 
expressed it, this bill relates simply to 
how you collect a tax that has been held 
to be legal. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman from Missouri is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has very aptly out- 
lined just what this bill is and what it 
is not. I think the difficulty in the 
minds of many of the Members is a mis- 
conception that this bill in any sense 
passes judgment on whether the various 
city earnings taxes are good things or 
whether they are valid things. It does 
not do that at all. The merits or de- 
merits of the city tax is not in Issue. 
This is simply a question of an efficient 
method of collecting a tax that is re- 
garded as legal. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I appreciate my col- 
league yielding to me, and I would like to 
inquire about this very situation. In the 
city of Dayton, Ohio, there is only one 
actual Federal installation within the 
corporate limits. Two other important 
Federal installations are outside the city 
of Dayton corporate limits. I under- 
stand this same situation is true in many 
instances throughout the country. I 
propose to offer an amendment at the 
proper time which would make in order 
the permission provided in this bill pro- 
viding that these provisions apply if any 
border of the Federal installation is 
within 5 miles of any part of the corpo- 
rate limits of the city. I think my 
amendment will help a great many cities 
throughout the country. I wonder if the 
gentleman would consider such an 
amendment? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman has been kind enough to show 
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me the amendment, and I believe the 
other side has it, too. I want to say 
there is nothing in that amendment that 
I can see that does violence at all to the 
principle we are discussing. I think it 
would probably be a helpful amendment 
and would clarify the situation. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I want to thank the 
gentleman very much. I also want very 
much to commend sincerely the gentle- 
man for his excellent work and his long 
and hard efforts on this very important 
piece of legislation which will be very 
helpful to many cities throughout the 
country. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Did your committee, in 
its consideration of this legislation, as- 
certain the number of municipalities in 
excess of 75,000 population that were col- 
lecting and imposing a payroll tax? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes; I be- 
lieve we have that listed in the hear- 
ings, I might say to the gentleman from 
West Virginia. I do not know that I 
have that figure immediately in mind. 
Yes; it is on page 2, and this is about 
right. There are five States—Alabama, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania. In those States there are 15 
cities with populations of 75,000 or more 
which levy municipal income taxes which 
are withheld by employers. Then they 
list 15 cities. If the amendment that the 
committee is offering, which would cut 
it down to 50,000, is accepted, I am not 
just sure how many additional cities 
there are in that category. But I think 
it would include some additional States, 
too. Does the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania have that information as to how 
many additional cities and States would 
be included if the committee amendment 
were offered to reduce the population 
from 75,000 to 50,000? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. There 
are five more cities—Lexington and 
Covington, in Kentucky, and Bethle- 


hem, Johnstown, and Lancaster, in 
Pennsylvania, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. After listening to the 
discussion that has taken place with 
the gentleman from the Dayton, Ohio, 
district [Mr. ScHencx], I want to ask a 
question to clarify one thing. Are you 
proposing to collect this payroll tax from 
residents of the city of Dayton who are 
we in the Wright-Patterson air- 
por 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I believe 
that is the objective of that, but I want 
to say that it is only if that is a legal 
tax. In other words, we are not saying, 
and have no intention of passing judg- 
ment, as to whether the tax is good or 
bad. The fact remains, if it is a legal 
tax, these people are, under the law, 
obligated to pay it. What has happened 
is this: Most of the people are paying 
it. The people who are not paying it 
are finding an embarrassing situation 
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occurring after perhaps 2 years of not 
paying, and the amount becomes siz- 
able enough and they are hauled into 
court and a judgment is obtained 
against them. 

Mr. BAILEY. If thegentleman would 
permit, my opinion is you are running 
into difficulties if you make it apply to 
anyone living within that particular 
municipality but working outside. In 
that case you might as well make it a 
national law. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I might say 
the only reason we have any limit at all 
is that the executive department has said 
that it complicates their methods if we 
extend it all the way. The States and 
municipalities have cooperated with the 
Federal Government by withholding 
Federal taxes from their employees, and 
this is really a reciprocity situation. It 
has to do only with the efficiency of col- 
lecting the tax. It has nothing to do 
with whether the tax is good, bad, or 
indifferent. The only tax involved is 
one that has been held to be legal. It 
is simply a method of collection. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his enlightening answers. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think one 
of the best ways to bring to a head this 
misunderstanding can be done by my 
reading into the Recor a letter that I 
received from the secretary-treasurer of 
the National Postal Clerks Union, 

The letter is as follows: 

JANUARY 18, 1959. 
The Honorable THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CURTIS: The attached 
letter is sent to you as one of the floor 
leaders on behalf of H.R. 3151 which permits 
the Federal Government to withhold the 
taxes which our members owe to munici- 
palities. 

You are authorized to use this letter in 
your hearing before the House Rules Com- 
mittee, and also, if you desire, to reproduce 
it for the House membership in connection 
with the floor debate. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Davip SILVERGLEID, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


JANUARY 18, 1959, 
Members of Congress: 

On behalf of the overwhelming majority 
of our membership which is affected by the 
measure, we wish to urge your support of 
H.R. 3151, which permits the Federal Gov- 
ernment to withhold on a regular basis, the 
taxes which our members owe to certain 
municipalities, 

Those who have opposed this bill in the 
past have attacked it on the grounds that 
it is a tax bill, It is not. Whether or not 
the municipalities should impose such taxes 
is not at issue. The fact is that they do, 
and our members are legally bound to pay 
them, 

The issue is merely whether our member- 
ship should be granted the same privilege 
enjoyed by all private, State and city em- 
ployees (in fact, all employees except Federal 
employees) to pay these taxes by the same 
convenient withholding method they use to 
pay their Federal taxes. 

Passage of this legislation will end an 
unreasonable hardship being imposed on our 
members, and we urge your favorable con- 
sideration. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Davin SILVERGLEID, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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I want to pay a real tribute to this 
national union for the understanding 
of the bill; in fact, without exception 
the Federal employees have realized 
that that is in essence what this bill is; 
it is an effort to facilitate for them, in- 
deed, their payment of taxes, and to 
eliminate a real hardship on their part. 

We all pay taxes; we know the diffl- 
culty we meet when we come to the end 
of the year not only in running down 
the tax collector with whom we have to 
settle our accounts, but also in fitting it 
Dp our budget. That is the essence of 

t. 

From the standpoint of the cities, it 
certainly is a more efficient method of 
collecting taxes, and actually saves 
money so that more of the taxes are de- 
voted to the purposes for which we levy 
taxes. We do not want to spend an un- 
due amount of the taxes on collecting 
the taxes themselves; and we at the 
Federal level certainly do everything we 
can to provide the most efficient and 
least costly method of collecting the 
taxes that are imposed. 

My concluding remarks are these: 
This is really a matter of reciprocity; 
this is not a new provision. If you will 
notice, the bill is an amendment of law 
that already exists where the Federal 
Government has seen fit, and rightly so, 
to extend the reciprocity principle to 
States and territories which the States 
and territories have granted to the Fed- 
eral Government, that is, the withhold- 
ing of legal taxes imposed upon the em- 
ployees of these respective governmental 
units through the withholding process. 
This extends the same reciprocity to 
cities and municipalities, and I think it 
is to the advantage of all Federal em- 
ployees and certainly in the benefit of 
efficiency in tax collection, 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr, CARNAHAN. Mr, Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to H.R, 3151 and speak 
for nonresident Federal employees. My 
district adjoins the city of St. Louis, so 
many residents in the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Missouri are employed 
in St. Louis to serve the Federal Govern- 
ment. A good many of these never set 
foot in the city, only receiving their 
checks from a Federal office that hap- 
pens to be located in St. Louis, For in- 
stance, Fay G. Cathcart, of Bismarck, 
Mo., is a railway mail clerk. He writes 
that his run is from St. Louis to Little 
Rock and many runs on which postal 
employees work never come within hun- 
dreds of miles of St. Louis, But because 
St. Louis is the postal region for Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and Iowa, their checks 
come from that city. Can there be a 
better illustration of taxation without 
benefit and without representation? 

I am aware of the pressing need of 
great cities for funds and the difficulties 
they face in meeting the burdens con- 
fronting them, but every municipality, 
the small as well as the large, has its 
difficulties with respect to obtaining 
enough money to carry on the functions 
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of government. The residents of my dis- 
trict have the usual problems in connec- 
tion with local taxload. To tax them 
again only because they happen to work 
in the city or get their paychecks by mail 
from a city is nothing more than double 
taxation. Noting that the cities say they 
cannot afford to collect these taxes, I 
might suggest that there are many 
available sites in the Eighth Congres- 
sional District for the location of a Fed- 
eral facility where the merchants would 
not only welcome the business these Fed- 
eral employees bring into the area but 
the tax authorities would be happy to 
perform their own collection—and only 
on residents who derived benefit from 
services provided. 

This bill fails to provide protection 
against taxation of nonresident Federal 
employees and there have been strong 
suggestions that it is the plain intention 
to use it for the purpose of taxing non- 
residents. I make no suggestion that 
Federal employees should not pay local 
taxes wherever they derive benefit, and 
it is just as ridiculous to suggest that 
Federal employees do not pay their fair 
share of just taxes. 

On behalf of all nonresidents who 
work in cities, I vigorously oppose the 
passage of this legislation. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no direct interest in 
this legislation except as a student of 
public finance. I first became familiar 
with this problem as it affects the city of 
Philadelphia when I was a fiscal analyst 
in the Budget Bureau in 1942. 

You may recall the debate that took 
place at the time of the passage of the 
original Federal withholding tax provi- 
sion. There is a good constitutional 
question as to whether or not the Fed- 
eral Government can require a State or 
local government to withhold the Fed- 
eral tax. Perhaps fortunately, this ques- 
tion has never been finally decided. For 
a great many years the Federal Govern- 
ment was operating on a one-way 
street. It was the recipient of withhold- 
ing by the State and local units of gov- 
ernment throughout the country, but did 
not withhold for them. 

This matter of withholding for the 
Federal Government by State and local 
governments took on a new aspect as 
they developed withholding systems of 
their own. Under the auspices of a very 
distinguished Republican legislator, who 
had been State director of revenues, our 
own State adopted withholding. But 
they found that the matter of withhold- 
ing was indeed a one-way street so far 
as the Federal Government is concerned. 
The States and localities withhold for 
Uncle Sam but he will not withhold for 
them. 

The States recognized the constitu- 
tional problem involved and for some 
period of time went along, seeking coop- 
eration without success. Finally the 
State of Vermont became sufficiently ex- 
asperated by this business of we do it 
for Uncle Sam but Uncle Sam won't do 
it for us.“ The question became so acute 
that it had to be met by Federal legisla- 
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tion in 1952 when the State of Vermont 
finally decided it would impound the 
funds it had withheld on the Federal tax 
from the salaries of State employees. 
This compelled the Congress and the 
Treasury to reconsider the position the 
Federal Government had put itself in. 

In face of the threat from Vermont to 
quit State withholding of the Federal 
income tax, the Senators from Vermont 
and the Representative from Vermont 
cosponsored, and the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House reported and 
the Congress approved the act of July 7, 
1952, which this bill pending before us 
now proposes to amend. 

No city has ever taken the drastic ac- 
tion that the State of Vermont had to 
take in order to get the Federal Govern- 
ment to engage in the reciprocity we now 
practice with respect to State income 
taxes. 

I would like to think that the Federal 
Government would be a responsible em- 
ployer and would deal with the cities on 
the same fair basis that we now do with 
the States. Essentially, all that is in- 
volved in this measure is to say to cities 
with a population in excess of 75,000 
that we will withhold from employees 
who are employed within such cities. 
Please note that while the bill before us 
does not identify where the withholding 
is to take place, the act we are amending 
is very clear. It states: 

Such agreement shall provide that the 
head of each department or agency of the 
United States shall comply with the require- 
ments of such law in the case of employees 
of such agency or department who are sub- 
ject to such tax and whose regular place of 
employment is within the State or Territory 
with which such agreement is entered into. 


That is a very simple definition. It 
is an easily enforcible provision. It is 
a responsible and respectable position. 
The law is adequately safeguarded ad- 
ministratively, because the Secretary of 
the Treasury, pursuant to regulations 
promulgated by the President, is author- 
ized and directed to enter into agree- 
ments. We have adequate protection 
against unreasonable or unwarranted 
demands on the Government. We 
would be doing justice as to the Federal 
Government’s role as an employer in 
cities which use withholding, just as we 
expect cities to be responsible employers 
with respect to Federal withholding. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. The gentleman recog- 
nizes, does he not, when this bill was 
first introduced it applied to cities of 
500,000 population. It is now reduced to 
cities of 75,000 population. The gentle- 
man certainly recognizes that there is a 
great desire on the part of all munici- 
palities fer additional revenue. With 
that in mind, is it not the gentleman’s 
opinion that in the very near future all 
cities throughout the country will im- 
pose similar taxes and that the required 
population will be reduced so that all 
cities will be included and the Federal 
Government will be in the position of 
collecting taxes for all municipalities re- 
gardless of size where the Federal em- 
ployees are employed in these cities? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman’s question poses an issue which 
is not here before us, but even if it were, 
I would have the gentleman know that 
every school district, every town, village, 
and hamlet, every employer of one or 
more, is required to cooperate with the 
Federal Government by a withholding 
technique. This would still be no more 
than Congress has long since imposed 
upon all employers. But I would say to 
the gentleman that this bill merely pro- 
poses that we recognize withholding 
taxes in cities of 75,000 population or 
greater, and if we try to live with that 
experience we can leave to subsequent 
Congresses the question of any amend- 
ments. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I recog- 
nize that certainly everyone in the 
Chamber knows the general purposes of 
this bill. To my knowledge it has been 
around here now for about 10 years. It 
seems to me that its longevity in the 
House, if for no other reason, would 
make us concern ourselves with the real 
purpose behind the bill. Any bill that 
has been introduced 10 times and has 
not passed, I think, bears careful in- 
spection. 

Careful scrutiny of this bill will indi- 
cate very clearly that it has only one 
purpose, and that is to collect city taxes 
from nonresidents. 

There is no other purpose for this bill. 
You know, in listening to the debate, the 
anomaly is this: that the bill as presently 
introduced applies to nonresidents work- 
ing in the city that imposes the tax, but 
it does not apply to people who live in 
ue city and who work outside of the 
City. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would say 
this: It depends on what the city tax is. 
It certainly does apply in St. Louis. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Now, 
as to the Philadelphia situation, it ap- 
plies to everybody who lives in Philadel- 
phia whether they work in the city or 
outside the city, and everybody who is 
employed in the city whether they live 
in the city or outside the city. 

Mr. CAHILL. No; I beg to differ with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. You are 
talking about the legality of the taxes. 

Foot CAHILL. I am talking about the 
bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. The bill 
only applies to Federal installations. 

Mr. CAHILL. If you turn to page 2 of 
the committee report, it says specifically 
that it applies to people living in the 
city. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. That is 
not the statement the gentleman made. 

Mr. CAHILL. I say the bill, as far as 
the withholding by the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned, means that the Fed- 
eral Government will not withhold the 
taxes on a resident of Philadelphia or 
15 Louis who works outside the city 

mits. 
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Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. No. 

Mr. CAHILL. That is all I am saying. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. They 
will from anybody who lives in Phila- 
delphia or works in a Federal agency 
located in Philadelphia. 

Mr. CAHILL. That is right. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. But that 
person who works in Philadelphia and 
lives outside of Philadelphia is still liable 
for taxes. 

Mr. CAHILL. That is true. That is my 
reason for being in disagreement with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. That is 
the reason for my saying the bill is not 
necessary. There is an obligation on 
both residents and nonresidents of these 
taxing distriets to pay. My point is, Why 
should the Federal Government pay the 
cost and the expense of collecting this tax 
for the cities, and particularly why 
should the entire country pay for col- 
lecting the taxes for 15 cities? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. As to 
the cost the gentleman is talking about, 
there is not much cost involved here. It 
is just putting another check on a card 
system. 

Mr. CAHILL. I submit, from my lim- 
ited experience, that no matter how small 
the check may be, it is going to cost the 
Government more money, and it is going 
to mean more Federal employees. I sub- 
mit one other thing to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, if this bill is so good 
and if it is so important to accommodate 
the workers of Philadelphia or the other 
10 or 20 municipalities in Pennsylvania, 
why did the Pennsylvania State Legisla- 
ture refuse to authorize the State govern- 
ment to collect the tax for these munici- 
palities? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman keeps asking questions like, 
“When did you stop beating your wife?” 
Those questions are ridiculous. They 
have nothing to do with this bill; nothing 
at all to do with this bill. It is a question 
of giving convenience and courtesy to the 
people who work in the Federal installa- 
tions in Philadelphia to have their taxes 
deducted from their pay so that they do 
not get into difficulty later on. 

Mr. CAHILL. You concede, though, 
that the Pennsylvania Legislature re- 
fused to authorize the State government 
to withhold wage taxes from State em- 
ployees. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman does not concede anything at 
all to the gentleman from New Jersey. 
Now, I happen to be a resident of Phila- 
delphia and I own a home in New Jersey. 
Do you think I should pay taxes like 
everybody else in New Jersey? 

Mr. CAHILL, You should. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. And I 
am happy to doit. And, these employees 
would rather have it deducted than have 
them not deducted, the way it is now. 

Mr. CAHILL, And you are receiving 
every service in New Jersey that a resi- 
dent of New Jersey receives. What about 
the man who is a nonresident and never 
puts his foot in Philadelphia? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman is arguing against taxes and 
not against the bill. 

Mr. CAHILL, I refuse to yield further. 
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Mr. Chairman, I realize that this ques- 
tion has been discussed ad infinitum on 
the floor of this House. The reason I 
oppose it is not only because the tax is 
unfair and unjust, and because it is a 
wage tax and is imposed on everybody; 
I do oppose it for that reason, of course, 
but that is not my sole reason. 

I oppose this bill because it requires 
every citizen of the United States of 
America to help pay the collection fee 
for helping out 15 or 20 municipalities 
in 4 or 5 States of the country. I object 
to it because of the administrative costs 
involved on the part of the Government. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. The 
Federal Government has no objection to 
this. They are not opposed to it. The 
Treasury Department is in favor of it. 

Mr. CAHILL, I disagree with the gen- 
tleman. It is my express understanding 
that the Federal Government opposed 
this bill and insisted that a 50,000 limit 
be placed on it. Is that true? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. No; the 
Federal Government did not limit it to 
50,000. They were interested in 75,000. 

Mr. CAHILL, If it is such a good bill, 
why does it not apply to all cities? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think, as 
a matter of fact, it probably should. But 
the gentleman is raising the point that 
the Treasury Department did have a 
limitation, because they felt that it 
would complicate matters if they ex- 
tended it to the smaller municipalities. 
I do not happen to agree with that, On 
the other hand, the executive depart- 
ment has said that there is no adminis- 
trative problem with the limitation such 
as it is. I do not think there would be 
any problem even if it went further. 

Mr. CAHILL. I do not understand, if 
I may say this to the gentleman, how the 
Treasury Department can say there is 
no administrative problem with a 75,000 
limitation, but there is an administrative 
problem with a 70,000 limitation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Simply be- 
cause of the number of units. As I said, 
I do not happen to agree with them. I 
was simply making the point that I did 
not happen to agree with the adminis- 
tration on this problem that they pose; 
but I am saying this: That the gentle- 
man’s argument is not well founded when 
he says that they are not in full accord 
with this bill if it has this limitation. 
They say that there is no administrative 
problem. I must confess I do not see 
the difference between the 75,000 limita- 
tion and carrying it right on down. 

Mr. CAHILL. I want to make one 
other objection to this bill. If I am a 
bona fide resident of Allentown, Pa., and 
work in Philadelphia, I have to pay two 
taxes. That, in my opinion, is not a 
very fair situation, 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
the gentleman is once again objecting 
to the tax and not to the bill. 
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Mr. CAHILL. That is not my reason 
for objecting to it, although I concede 
the tax is most objectionable. I want to 
say this further. This bill was originally 
introduced by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri and joined in by 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, and it applied to only two cities 
in the country, St. Louis and Philadel- 
phia. Since that time many other cities 
have come to realize that this is a pretty 
good thing. This is a chance to make 
some money. Now we have 15 cities. I 
predict that come next year you will 
have 30 cities, and come 10 years from 
now you will have 1,000 cities. I say to 
you that if we pass this bill we will be 
creating another department of Govern- 
ment to get into tax collections for local 
municipalities. I urge all of the Mem- 
bers who are not in a position where they 
have to vote for this bill, because of their 
constituencies, to guard themselves. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Is the gentleman 
talking for every municipality in the 
country or is he interested in the people 
in his own district? 

Mr. CAHILL. I am interested pri- 
marily in the people in my own district 
and generally in the people of the whole 
country. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CAHILL. I recognize that I am 
probably not going to change any votes 
here today but I cannot help feel that 
this bill is one of the worst pieces of 
legislation that has been presented to 
this Congress in my short stay here. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ASHLEY. The gentleman in ad- 
dition to opposing this legislation on the 
ground of the kind of tax that is in- 
volved seems also to be saying that it 
would set a terrible precedent and that 
even on its merits the bill itself is bad. 
I have a difficult time squaring this with 
the position that has been taken by the 
administration. I am sure the gentle- 
man has read the departmental reports 
and he knows that the Treasury has in- 
dicated that it regards the action pro- 
posed by this legislation as a logical 
development in Federal-State fiscal co- 
operation. 

I am sure he must also know the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has given its favor- 
able recommendation and that the meas- 
ure is also endorsed by these all-im- 
portant Federal executive departments, 
and in addition by the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees, the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, 
the National Postal Clerks Union, and 
the National Association of Mail Han- 
dlers, the very people who will be affect- 
ed, presumably, but as a matter of fact 
the very people who are already affected 
and have been subject to this tax, but 
who have simply indicated their willing- 
ness to have the Federal Government 
collect the tax, But I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would just address himself to the 
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discrepancies that exist between his po- 
sition and that of the Federal Govern- 
ment as evidenced by the report. 

Mr. CAHILL. In my rapt attention to 
the gentleman’s speech I did not hear his 
question. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I wondered if the gen- 
tleman would address himself to the dis- 
crepancy between the position he has 
taken with respect to the merits of the 
bill and the position, also with respect to 
the merits of the bill, taken by the ad- 
ministration, that is, the Treasury and 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. CAHILL. I do not believe there is 
any discrepancy. I think that the ad- 
ministration stands for just tax collec- 
tion and not unjust tax collection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. CAHILL. I will not yield further. 


The gentleman may get time. I am 
sure he has plenty of it. 
Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield. 

Mr. MACK of Washington, I wish to 
associate myself with the splendid state- 
ment being made by the gentleman from 
New Jersey. I am opposed to this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks immediately 
following those of the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL, I thank the gentleman. 
It is nice to have somebody on my side. 
Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. WATTS. A moment ago the gen- 
tleman made reference to a person living 
in Allentown, N.J. 

Mr. CAHILL. Pennsylvania. We do 
not have any of that tax in New Jersey. 

Mr. WATTS. In Allentown, Pa., and 
working in Philadelphia. 

Mr. CAHILL. That is right. 

Mr. WATTS. And that this would re- 
quire that the tax be withheld on that 
employee. 

Mr. CAHILL. That is right. 

Mr. WATTS. The gentleman knows, 

does he not, that if the gentleman he 
referred to is working for the Kroger 
Grocery Co. or any concern now doing 
business in Philadelphia, the tax is now 
being withheld. 
Mr. CAHILL. No, this only applies to 
residents working in the taxing district. 
This bill would apply to nonresidents 
working in the taxing district. 

Mr. WATTS. That company is doing 
business in that town and that tax is 
now being withheld. 

Mr.CAHILL. Yes. 

Mr. WATTS. The purpose of this bill 
is to provide that empolyees of the Fed- 
eral Government be afforded the same 
treatment as others. 

Mr. CAHILL. The gentleman is ask- 
ing a question. Does he want an answer? 

Mr. WATTS. Certainly. 

Mr. CAHILL. The truthful answer is 
that the RCA factory in Camden, N. J., 
was asked to levy a Philadelphia tax, and 
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received an opinion from the attorney 
general of New Jersey that they cannot 
withhold it. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Why 
bring New Jersey into two cities in Penn- 
Sylvania? That has nothing to do with 
the question. 

Mr. CAHILL. As the gentleman has 
indicated to me, he has plenty of time to 
address the House, and I therefore do not 
yield further. 

Let me say in conclusion that this is a 
bad precedent. It asks the Government 
to do something that neither the State 
of Missouri nor the State of Pennsyl- 
vania will do. It puts the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the first time, and I say that 
emphatically, for the first time, in the 
position of becoming a local tax collector. 
If we pass this bill, the day will come 
when every municipality in this country 
will have a tax and we will be collect- 
ing it. 

I oppose this bill and urge the Mem- 
bers to vote against it. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I commend the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] upon the 
excellent speech he has made against 
this bill. I agree completely with what 
he has said. I am opposed to this legis- 
lation. 

This bill proposes that where cities of 
more than 50,000 population levy an in- 
come or a wage tax on people who work 
within that city that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will withhold this tax on all 
Federal employees who work within that 
city and who are subject to the tax. 

We have had for years a Federal law 
which directs Federal agencies to with- 
hold State income taxes on Federal em- 
ployees in States which have State in- 
come taxes and turn the tax money so 
withheld to the income tax States. This 
law has worked most unfairly upon citi- 
zens of many States, including those of 
the State of Washington. 

Washington has a State 4 percent sales 
tax, the highest State sales tax in the 
Nation, but Washington has no State 
income tax. On the other hand its 
neighboring State of Oregon has a State 
income tax but no sales tax. 

Oregon withholds from the paychecks 
of Washington workers who live in 
Washington but work in Oregon the tax 
Oregon levies in State income taxes on 
wage earners. Washington citizens who 
live in Washington but work in Oregon 
thereby are subject to double taxation. 
The Washington citizen must pay the 
Washington State 4 percent sales tax on 
everything he buys and also must pay 
the Oregon State income tax. The resi- 
dent of Oregon pays only the Oregon 
income tax. He pays no Sales tax. 

The Federal Government becomes a 
party to this unfair and unjust transac- 
tion when it withholds the State income 
tax of Washington residents who work 
in Oregon. 

Here is one example of how this unfair 
situation works an unjust hardship on 
some Washington citizens. The great 
dams on the Columbia River extend 
from the Washington to Oregon shore of 
that river. Many of the workers on 
these dams reside in Washington. They 
go from Washington onto the dams 
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and into the power houses, most of which 
happen to be on the Oregon side of the 
river. These workers are never on any 
road built by Oregon. They use no lights, 
no police protection, and no other serv- 
ice supplied by Oregon. Yet, under an 
old law, the Federal Government with- 
holds from these Washington workers’ 
wages Oregon State income taxes. The 
unfairness of this should be apparent. 

The pending bill extends the principle 
of the Federal Government acting as tax 
collector, which it now is for the States, 
to that of collecting any income or wage 
taxes cities of over 50,000 population now 
levy or may levy in the future on 
workers. 

No Oregon city at the present time 
levies a city income or wage tax, but 
some Oregon cities in the future may do 
so, Iam against this legislation in order 
to protect the interests of citizens of my 
State from any such system of collecting 
taxes from them if any Oregon city at 
some future time should adopt a city or 
wage tax as many eastern cities have 
done. Usually these city wage taxes run 
from one-half of 1 to 1% percent of 
a worker’s income. Were one to be 
adopted by some Oregon cities some 
Washington workers would have to pay 
$25 to $75 a year in additional taxes to 
Oregon municipalities, and the Federal 
Government would have to collect these 
taxes for the Oregon cities if this legis- 
lation is enacted. I am opposed to its 
enactment. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BARRETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, on 
December 13, 1939, the Republican City 
Council of Philadelphia, under the ad- 
ministration of Republican Mayor S. 
Davis Wilson, enacted the city income 
tax ordinance as a levy on salaries and 
wages earned in the city of Philadelphia 
by all employees. The tax went into ef- 
fect January 1, 1940, at the rate of 1% 
percent, was lowered to 1 percent in 1943, 
increased to 1½ percent in 1949, and 
then increased to 142 percent in 1956, 
effective January 1, 1957. 

Under this ordinance, all Federal em- 
ployees are required to file quarterly re- 
turns setting forth their estimates of 
their incomes for the quarterly period. 
The tax payment must accompany the 
return. 

This ordinance further provides for 
the charge of a penalty of 1 percent per 
month and intcrest at the rate of one- 
half of 1 percent per month on all 
delinquencies. The accrual of such in- 
terest and penalties continues even after 
the account has been set up and on the 
unpaid balances thereof until it is com- 
pletely discharged. Over a 5-year pe- 
riod these charges amount to 90 percent 
of the tax, thus practically doubling the 
employee’s liability. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us today, 
H.R. 3151, is not a tax measure as those 
opposing it would lead us to believe. It 
is instead a bill that would alleviate the 
hardships that thousands of Federal em- 
ployees are experiencing in paying their 
city wage taxes because it would auto- 
matically cancel all interest and penalty 
charges. 
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Because of the many delinquent ac- 
counts of Federal employees from the 
State of New Jersey and surrounding 
counties in Pennsylvania, the Philadel- 
phia Department of Collections, in an 
effort to carry out the provisions of the 
ordinance, began issuing capias, or writs, 
in 1953. These capias were issued to 
those employees having delinquent ac- 
counts over $200 and from 1957 through 
1959, 575 were served, 

Through the enactment of H.R. 3151, 
these taxes would automatically be de- 
ducted from the employee's salary check. 
The employee would no longer have to 
dig down into pockets which are quite 
often empty, or devise ways and means 
of paying them. It will prevent further 
individual embarrassment and keep 
oa well-intentioned workers out of 

The opponents of this bill have stated 
that if it is enacted into law it will be 
the first time that the Federal Govern- 
ment has been called upon to act as a 
tax collector for local governments. The 
same argument was expounded last year, 
and, in rebuttal, it was proved this fact 
was false. Our present administration 
here in Washington, D.C., recognizes the 
equity of withholding these municipal 
taxes since it already does so for the 
States, and, in turn, the municipalities 
withhold Federal taxes for the Federal 
Government. As a matter of fact, H.R. 
3151 has the full support and endorse- 
ment of the Department of the Treasury 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Chairman, there are approxi- 
mately 70,000 Federal employees in the 
Philadelphia area at the present time. 
They all favor the enactment of this bill. 

I have in my hand many petitions and 
telegrams urging the immediate passage 
of this bill. I invite the opponents of 
H.R. 3151 to examine them. I believe 
they will be shocked to learn that, 
through a hurried canvass of the Fed- 
eral agencies in Philadelphia, that 143 
residents of cities and towns in New 
Jersey support the bill. In addition, the 
opponents will also notice that the resi- 
dents living in the counties adjoining 
Philadelphia also favor the bill. 

I have talked with many of these em- 
ployees and no one opposes the bill. 
The president of the Frankford Arsenal 
Lodge 1560 strongly urges the passage of 
H.R. 3151. He lives in Maple Shade, N.J. 
The 3,000 employees of the U.S. Army 
Signal Supply Agency, Philadelphia, 
many of whom are New Jersey residents, 
support H.R. 3151. The 7,000 letter car- 
riers of the State Association of Pennsyl- 
vania are in full support of the bill. The 
Joint Committee for Yard Development 
of the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard state 
the vast majority of employees favor 
automatic payroll deductions of the city 
wage tax. The national vice president 
of the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees recently wrote me the 
following letter, from which I quote in 
part: 

Our employees have suffered financial 
hardships due to penalties, interests and 
fines invoked upon them when they become 
delinquent in the payment of city wage 
taxes. Our employees have been forced to 
borrow from loan sharks in order to make 
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settlement in magistrates courts or the de- 
partment of collections, city of Philadelphia, 

The Federal labor unions in this area have 
voted unanimously many times over the past 
several years for the deduction of city wage 
taxes from Federal payrolls. This would be 
a painless and an economical method for 
both payment and collection on both the 
city of Philadelphia and Federal employees 
of the U.S. Government. 


Mr. Chairman, need I say more? I 
only ask for the immediate passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman from New Jersey propounded 
a question to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky: If a man worked in the city of 
Philadelphia, that is, if a man who lived 
in Allentown worked in the city of Phila- 
delphia, would he have the tax deducted? 
If he were employed by a private em- 
ployer in Philadelphia, the answer to 
that is “Yes.” The gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Cantu] said “No.” The 
situation in New Jersey has absolutely 
nothing to do with the situation. If 
somebody in New Jersey works in Phila- 
delphia for a private employer, the tax 
is deducted, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania knows. 

Mr, BARRETT. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. CAHILL. If I made that state- 
ment, I apologize. What I intended to 
say is that a nonresident who is now 
subjected to the tax and for whom the 
Federal Government will withhold the 
tax, is not subject to withholding by a 
private employer. In other words, this 
bill will authorize the Federal Govern- 
ment to withhold the tax that a private 
employer is now authorized to withhold. 

Mr, GREEN of Pennsylvania. It is 
withheld by private employers in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. CAHILL. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. If 
someone lives in Philadelphia and works 
in private employment in Camden, it is 
not withheld but they are subject to 
paying taxes. So I do not see what the 
gentleman’s argument is. The gentle- 
man’s argument is confusing a situa- 
tion that is very simple. 

Mr. CAHILL. I hope I made my 
point, and I thank my colleague for 
yielding. 

Mr. BARRETT. If I may, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would just like to add this to 
what our colleague, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CanmL] has pointed 
out. An individual who works in private 
industry may ask his employer to deduct 
his taxes in order to prevent him from 
being delinquent and in order to avoid 
the penalty of a fine. That is the situa- 
tion in many cases. 

Mr. CAHILL. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania realizes that not many 
employees are doing that. 

Mr. BARRETT. There are quite a 
rii of employees who are doing 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, about 20 years ago the 
city of Philadelphia under a Republican 
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administration and under a council- 
manic body made up entirely of Re- 
publicans inaugurated this wage with- 
holding tax and enacted it into law. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. Iyield. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Was this not the 
Sterling Act and at the time it was 
passed by the legislature in Harrisburg, 
the Republican legislature in Harris- 
burg, was the assurance not made to 
those people that it would not be a wage 
tax but that it would be a tax on other 
things other than wages? 

Mr. BARRETT. No, I am quite sure 
that the gentleman is not correct. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, It is the Sterling 
Act under which you are operating this 
Philadelphia wage tax; is it not? This is 
not a Philadelphia wage tax. 

Mr. BARRETT. It is an ordinance. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. It is the Sterling 
act under which you created that ordi- 
nance; is it not? 

Mr. BARRETT. It is an ordinance 
passed by the city councilmanic body. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Yes. 

Mr. BARRETT. It is an ordinance 
that was passed by the city councilmanic 
body under S. Davis Wilson who at that 
time was mayor. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. But it was author- 
ized by the Sterling Act which said that 
there was not any understanding that 
it was to be a wage tax. 

Mr. BARRETT. It is strictly a resi- 
dential and wage tax. I think the gen- 
tleman does not have his facts accurate, 

About that time, 20 years ago, the 
gentleman who now lives in New Jersey 
and who is a Member of this august 
body became a member of the bar. He 
is a very distinguished Member of this 
body and works hard for his people. I 
asked the gentleman just a few minutes 
ago whether he was interested in all 
municipalities throughout the country 
or whether he was interested in his con- 
stituency. The gentleman said that he 
is interested in his constituency. 

In this debate we are asking the Fed- 
eral Government to withhold taxes 
which have already been placed upon 
the people of Philadelphia by a city ordi- 
nance. It is not a tax bill. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. This is now, in fact, 
a valid, existing tax, is it not? 

Mr. BARRETT. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN, And never has been 
overruled or declared unconstitutional? 

Mr. BARRETT. Absolutely not. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. And this bill would 
simply expedite the manner in which 
the withholding tax should be taken 
care of; is that correct? 

Mr. BARRETT. That is absolutely 
correct. 

What we are asking here is reciprocity, 
because the city of Philadelphia with- 
holds Federal taxes. The State of Penn- 
sylvania withholds the Federal tax. We 
are only asking to have the same thing 
done for this one reason: The city of 
Philadelphia needs this tax, and there is 
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about $100,000 a year involved. This 
causes a double liability on the taxpayer. 
He may be asked to pay as high as an 18- 
percent penalty annually for failure to 
pay the tax. If the tax is withheld, the 
employee would have only a few pennies 
deducted from his check each payday, 
and would prevent any further penalties 
due to nonpayment of the tax. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Did 
I understand the gentleman to say 18 
percent? 

Mr. BARRETT. That is right. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is usury. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. I want to clear up some- 
thing that was propounded by the gen- 
tleman from New York. While the 
Pennsylvania State court has not de- 
clared this tax unconstitutional, the gen- 
tleman will admit it has never been held 
constitutional by a Federal court, and at 
the present time the case of Thompson 
against Lenox, testing the constitution- 
ality of this question, is pending. 

Mr. BARRETT. I am glad the gen- 
tleman brought that up, but I hope the 
House will not take the full 2 hours’ de- 
bate today, because this is a meritorious 
bill, and I want to give you the reason 
why. 

The gentleman you spoke of was ap- 
prehended by the Philadelphia police de- 
partment and was incarcerated. There 
have been close to 300 people arrested, 
and they were told to pay up immediately 
or they would be incarcerated. We made 
a very thorough search to find out if 
your facts were absolutely right the last 
time you made them; and, for the gen- 
tleman’s benefit, I have in my hand 
petitions signed by employees from all 
over New Jersey who are working in 
Philadelphia. These people reside in 
Belmar, Morristown, Trenton, Riverside, 
Camden, Ashland, and many other towns 
and cities in New Jersey. 

Arey CAHILL. Can you give us the 

Mr. BARRETT. I would be glad to 
give them to the gentleman, but I want 
to illustrate in my own remarks that 
you would be doing your constituency a 
favor by having these few pennies taken 
out of their check every payday and 
preventing them from accumulating a 
tax debt that would mean going to the 
loan sharks to borrow in order to prevent 
them from being jailed. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. I wish 
the gentleman would correct a statement 
made in answer to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Tuompson], about the 
18 percent. 

Mr. BARRETT. The  18-percent 
figure comes about in this way: They pay 
1 percent a month as a penalty. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Is 
that on the unpaid balance? 

Mr. BARRETT. ‘That is a penalty. 
They pay one-half of 1 percent on the 
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unpaid balance per month, and that 
gives you the 18 percent. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is a lot of interest, 

Mr. BARRETT. There is no usury 
there. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. SCHERER. Is this statement 
correct, that this bill could not in any 
way compel a person who is not now 
legally liable to pay a city wage tax to 
pay it? 

Mr. BARRETT. If he is not legally 
liable, he certainly cannot be compelled 
to pay it. 

Mr. SCHERER. Or if a State su- 
preme court should eventually decide 
that a city payroll tax was illegal, then 
this bill could not in anywise compel an 
individual to pay the tax, could it? 

Mr. BARRETT. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct in that statement. 

Mr. SCHERER. Is it not a fact that 
persons who are legally liable to pay city 
payroll taxes are opposed to this simply 
because they feel they can possibly avoid 
the payment of the tax? 

Mr. BARRETT. That, of course, is 
the human element that enters into it. 
Everyone hopes they will not have to 
pay, but eventually they will and with 
a penalty. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Did the 
courts not uphold the legality of this 
bill? 

Mr. BARRETT. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Devine]. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent would, 
of course, come under the provisions of 
this bill. I do not challenge the legality 
or the constitutionality of the bill; I look 
upon it as another administrative step 
that to me is an invasion of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Needless to say, I am strongly opposed 
to the whole system of withholding. The 
capital city of my State is part of my 
district. Of course, we have a city in- 
come tax, and the officials of the city of 
Columbus favor this legislation. I have a 
letter from the mayor of another city in 
my district, Whitehall, in which he asked 
me if the bill could be amended to in- 
clude a city of the population of 25,000 
rather than the 75,000, as now in the bill. 
or 50,000 as it will be amended. To me, 
the whole proposition of withholding is 
repugnant to the American way of life. 
The taxpayers of this Nation have al- 
ready been lulled into apathy, forcing 
them into a philosophy that is contrary 
to the traditional American freedoms, 
Millions of taxpayers by virtue of with- 
holding have been educated to look only 
at their take-home pay. In seeking em- 
ployment they do not care what the in- 
come tax is; the question uppermost in 
their minds is: “What is the pay after 
taxes?” 

I have received letters this week which 
preceded a number of postal employee 
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salary rallies, saying, “After taxes, my 
pay is so-and-so”; “After taxes, my pay 
is such-and-such.” 

Many millions of dollars are withheld 
from hardworking people and they do not 
know or care how much ust so long as 
the take-home pay is livable, 

Due to the ease of collection and ad- 
mitted economy for Government to have 
individuals and business concerns across 
this Nation doing the bookkeeping for the 
Treasury Department, or city admin- 
istrations under this proposal, it is doubt- 
ful whether any of us will see the day 
when this vicious practice is abolished. 

We all agree that it would work a 
temporary hardship on taxpayers across 
this Nation to require them to pay their 
taxes out of their pocket, out of money 
they now never receive; actually, I say 
bo you it would be a worthwhile hard- 
ship. 

Granted, withholding a portion of a 
person’s earnings constitutes a forcible 
Savings account to which the person has 
no access and from which the person 
receives no income in interest, no bene- 
fits. But, perhaps, that is part of 
the recent philosophy of those in Gov- 
ernment that downgrade the individual 
and say, in effect: You are not capable 
of handling your own affairs; you are 
not dependable, we do not trust you; 
your paternalistic Government will just 
sneak the money away from you in a 
painless sort of way and you will not 
even feel it. 

And if the taxpayers are not totally 
conscious of the tremendous amount of 
their money that is quietly funneled 
out of their earnings, how can they be 
concerned about the billions spent by 
their Government in every conceivable 
type of spending scheme? We do not 
miss something we have never had, nor 
are we too concerned with what happens 
to something we never had. All of us are 
more inclined to miss something a great 
deal more if we have once had it. A 
taxpayer who is required to pay his taxes 
with his own funds that he has legiti- 
mately earned and collected obviously 
would be more vitally concerned with 
how the Government handles his money. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the 
cost of Government and policies of 
spending will never recede until the tax- 
payers become acutely aware of, first, 
how much they are paying, and they 
never know since it is withheld; and 
second, what is being done with their 
money. 

I know that the city officials in the 
towns that are involved in this bill are 
avidly interested in its passage because, 
Mr. Chairman, it does increase the ease 
of collection. It is more economical from 
an administrative standpoint. But, to 
me it is another step in this vicious with- 
holding practice that was adopted by the 
Government during the war to make sure 
we had the money in the hands of the 
Government to meet its expenses. But 
here we are in the sixties still withhold- 
ing hundreds of thousands and millions 
of dollars from our taxpayers that they 
earn but never see. Now we want to 
take one more step and say we are going 
to begin withholding city income taxes 
for the convenience of the city. Itisa 
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step contrary to American traditions and 


the American philosophy of free 
economy. . 
Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Chairman I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I regret opposing as I must 
this legislation introduced and spon- 
sored so avidly by my great friends from 
the City of Brotherly Love. The 
amount of brotherly love in their hearts 
is obvious from what they are saying. 
They want to do these people the great 
and the loving favor of collecting their 
taxes from them so that they do not have 
to bother making out their own checks. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. What does 
the gentleman have to say about the fact 
that the employees themselves through 
their organizations have requested this? 
This is not a matter of love. They have 
requested it themselves. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman will not dispute the fact that 
the distinguished colleagues of ours from 
Philadelphia are friendly, loving people? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, no. I 
am talking about the employee groups, 
the Federal employee groups through 
their unions and their leaders. They 
have expressed a desire to have this 
passed, 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
have seen the petitions. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. BARRETT, showed 
them to me. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am not 
talking about the petition. I am talk- 
ing about the Federal employee unions, 
through their own organizations, and 
the lists were read off of the unions who 
have approved this. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman. I would like very 
much if the gentleman had been a little 
more persuaded by unions some months 
ago. I do not know that these unions 
or anything like a majority of them have 
petitioned the Government to collect 
their taxes for them. But I asume some 
people would like this. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. BARRETT, my dis- 
tinguished friend, showed me a list on 
which appear the names and signatures 
of some of my constituents who live 30 
miles from Philadelphia, who work 
there, and get no service from that city. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I find my- 
self in the position of the gentleman 
from New Jersey. I have thousands of 
employees working over on the west side 
of the river—Missouri against Illinois 
and I have not had a single request from 
any of these 30,000 people for me to sup- 
port this type of legislation. 

Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. Well, 
my situation is precisely like that of the 
gentleman from Illinois. I do not ques- 
tion at all the validity of the signatures, 
the few that I saw. I do not agree at 
all, however, that they represent a ma- 
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jority, and certainly I have had nothing 
but adverse mail on this subject. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I just 
wanted to say to the gentleman that it 
is a little embarrassing for me to have 
my distinguished colleague say such very 
nice things about me, but I have to ad- 
mit I like to hear it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Fine. 
I will continue with some more. The 
charm of these people of Philadelphia is 
so great that they have mesmerized a 
few workers who have written and said, 
“You are just so wonderful to us. We 
want you to collect our taxes for us.” 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. TOLL. In addition to the charm, 
we are devoted to the principle of justice 
and equality. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
would say in this in thousands and thou- 
sands of instances that you are, but you 
are just like any of the rest of us, you 
are not infallible, and in this instance 
you are wrong. 

I would like to tell you about people 
living in New Jersey and working in the 
great Navy Yard in Philadelphia. They 
drive their cars from a point in Camden 
County, N.J., and they go on a ferry boat. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
ferry boats have been out of existence 
for about 5 years. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. May- 
be it is a row boat or at least a Navy 
launch. They get on a boat and they 
go right to the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
Federal property, which I am sure my 
friends from Philadelphia will concede 
is of great benefit to that city. They 
work there every day. They leave by 
the same route, never having availed 
themselves of the innumerable advan- 
tages that inure to citizens of the great 
city of Philadelphia. In other words, 
they get no municipal services, they get 
no municipal police, fire, or any other 
sort of protection—not that much is 
needed in that city, because it is an or- 
derly city. But, they just do not like to 
have to pay this tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. Along the line that the 
gentleman was just discussing, if this 
bill passes and a member of, say, the 

Department or the FBI or one 
of the governmental agencies that has 
nationwide jurisdiction were to be trans- 
ferred involuntarily to the Philadelphia 
office and were to be stationed there for 
maybe a month, am I correct that the 
Federal Government would have to with- 
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hold from his salary .the Philadelphia 
wage tax? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. If 
this legislation becomes law and is car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, the Fed- 
eral Government could collect taxes for 
all municipalities. 

Mr. CAHILL. If that is his regular 
place of employment, then he is subject 
to this bill. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes, 
indeed. Absolutely. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Of 
course, I do not like to correct the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, but you just 
gave the other gentleman from New Jer- 
sey the wrong answer. That is not cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
CaHILL, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GREEN] says that your opin- 
ion and my opinion is incorrect. I do 
not know that we can solve that right 
here. I might say, however, that this 
business of putting the Federal Govern- 
ment in the business of collecting taxes 
for municipalities is simply unfair and 
outrageous, and we cannot avoid the fact 
that the tax is iniquitous, notwithstand- 
ing that this bill does not apply to the 
tax. It is, nonetheless, a means of col- 
lecting it. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I would like 
to read from the report so that the gen- 
tleman will know that I was correct, 
that this is with respect to Federal em- 
ployees whose regular place of official 
employment is within the boundaries of 
the city imposing the withholding tax. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is right. I think perhaps the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania overlooked that. I 
am sure he did not mean to be in error. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man recognizes the fact that this law 
has been on the statute books since 1952 
and applies to various States of the 
Union. Why are you so vigorously op- 
posed to its extension to cities? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I did 
not get here until 1955, but I assure 
you I have been opposed to it since I 
have been here and I will remain op- 
posed to it. I think it is completely un- 
fair and uncalled for. 

Mr. TOLL. You are perhaps laboring 
under a misapprehension. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iam 
relying on my distinguished colleague 
who is perhaps a better lawyer than I. 
Law or not, it has been an unfair tax 
rei the day it became Philadelphia 
aw. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Is it not true that this 
bill, when enacted, would catch tax 
evaders? Iam sure the gentleman from 
New Jersey would agree that that would 
be helpful, 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. This 
would catch tax evaders? 

Mr. O'NEILL. Yes. Definitely. That 
is the purpose of it. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. No; 
it would not catch them because no one 
would have a chance to avoid any more. 
I do not deny the fact that people avoid 
this tax. I am in favor of avoiding the 
City of Philadelphia wage tax. I am 
especially against having the Federal 
Government act as Philadelphia’s mu- 
nicipal tax collector. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. MILLIKEN]. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, 
everybody in Pennsylvania, and espe- 
cially Philadelphia and Delaware 
County, knows my position on this un- 
fair, unjust tax. I have not heard a 
word from any navy yard employee, 
from any union or from anyone who 
works for the Federal Government ex- 
cept to ask me to oppose this bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I am able to turn 
over some petitions to him, if he wishes 
to see them. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. They have not con- 
tacted me. The district which I repre- 
sent is Delaware County, the Seventh 
District of Pennsylvania, which borders 
Philadelphia. Our residents have been 
paying this unjust, unfair wage tax for 
many years. If it were not for the resi- 
‘dents outside of Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia would be in very desperate circum- 
stances. Now they come to you and ask 
you to put another burden on us by 
asking the Federal Government to col- 
lect this tax. 

While I have heard here many state- 
ments that the Treasury agrees and the 
Budget agrees, still the people of Dela- 
ware County have never been asked to 
assume this new responsibility and addi- 
tional tax; because, no matter how small 
this tax is, how little it costs the Federal 
Government to collect it, the citizens of 
Delaware County are going to have to 
pay their share. For that reason and 
that reason alone I would ask the Mem- 
— of this House to vote against this 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHLEY]. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill before us, H.R. 
3151, a simple measure which if enacted 
would permit the Federal Government 
to withhold income taxes owed by Fed- 
eral employees to municipalities, as it 
presently withholds similar taxes owed 
to the States. 

I favor this legislation as the repre- 
sentative of a district which includes 
the city of Toledo with a population of 
close to 350,000 and Federal employees 
numbering approximately 6,000. A pop- 
ular misconception has, I believe, be- 
clouded the merits of this bill, Mr. 
Chairman, that misconception being the 
mistaken belief that citizens are paying 
a tax which they would not otherwise 
be required to pay. That impression is 
erroneous, Mr. Chairman, and once ex- 
plained I think that the reasons for 
opposition to the measure wash away. 

This bill does not say whether a city 
earnings tax is good, bad, or indifferent. 
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It simply says that where there is a 
local city earnings tax, the Federal 
Government will give some reciprocity to 
the collection of it. The bill does not 
levy a tax on anyone. It simply pro- 
vides a simplified, orderly method of 
collecting a tax which must be paid 
notwithstanding this bill. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
H.R. 3151 has everything to recommend 
it. It represents simple reciprocity in 
extending a policy already established 
and adopted by the Congress. This is 
a policy which commits the Federal Gov- 
ernment to cooperation with the State 
and territorial governments in the area 
of withholding and it is based upon firm 
recognition of their cooperation with the 
Federal Government in fiscal matters 
generally, and particularly in withhold- 
ing the Federal income tax from their 
employees. City officials of the district 
which I represent have consistently and 
repeatedly urged enactment of this leg- 
islation and Federal employees them- 
selves are in favor of it. 

Additionally, Mr. Chairman, HR. 
3151 was unanimously approved by the 
House Committee on Ways and Means; 
the Treasury Department likewise has 
indicated that it regards the activity 
proposed by this legislation as a logical 
development in Federal-State fiscal co- 
operation. The Bureau of the Budget 
has given its favorable recommendation 
and the measure is also endorsed by all 
of the major national associations rep- 
resenting employees including the Amer- 
ican Federation of Government Employ- 
ees, the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, the National Postal Clerks 
Union, and the National Association of 
Mail Handlers. 

I think it is worth mentioning also 
that implementation of this legislat 
would impose little if any increase in 
cost to the Federal Government. It 
provides for withholding by the Federal 
Government only in the case of incor- 
porated cities with populations of 75,000 
or more in order to limit the administra- 
tive burden to be assumed by the Fed- 
eral Government. In other words, it is 
limited in operation to cities of a suf- 
ciently large population that administra- 
tion and tax-collecting procedures are 
already in existence. H.R. 3151 also 
contain adequate restrictions which are 
designed both to limit the administra- 
tive burdens of the withholding by the 
Federal Government and to prevent 
hardship and discrimination of the Fed- 
eral employees involved. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge favor- 
able action on this measure by my 
colleagues. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
TOLL]. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, in Phila- 
delphia there are 28,000 people em- 
ployed by the city and the city with- 
holds their tax for the U.S. Government 
on these employees. There are 70,000 
Federal employees, who would have to 
make their own returns with respect to 
the tax. I feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment as an employer should set an 
example for all employers in cooperat- 
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ing in the collection of this tax and 
should observe all the laws which any 
other employer is required to observe 
with regard to the legal taxes imposed 
on employees within the jurisdiction of 
the governmental subdivisions known as 
cities with a population of over 75,000. 

These taxes are valid. They have 
been upheld by the courts. They have 
been authorized by State statutes. 
Many of the communities of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania under the 
act known as 481 have the same tax. 
Laws have been extended to permit 
municipalities to finance themselves by 
means of income taxes and if they have 
over 75,000 people, or 50,000 if the pro- 
posed amendment passes, the Govern- 
ment should cooperate in the collection 
of these taxes. 

There is no problem raised with re- 
gard to the germane purpose of the tax 
itself. The only problem is the method 
of collecting it. I think it is only fair 
for the Government to set an example 
as an employer and to cooperate in the 
same manner as the cities have done. 

I believe the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Jonnson] used to work in the 
Bureau of the Budget. As a matter of 
requiring equity and justice on the part 
of the Federal Government in respect to 
its employees, and giving reciprocity for 
the fair treatment they receive from the 
cities, I think this is a fair amendment 
to a bill under which State taxes are 
withheld by the Federal Government, 
and I think this bill should be passed. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 30 seconds to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
BYRNE]. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the opponents have insisted 
on arguing this bill as though it were & 
tax bill. Itis not, and the proponents 
should refuse to be drawn in on argu- 
ments concerning the equity or justifi- 
cation of any particular municipal tax. 

The affirmative arguments for the bill 


e: 

First. It is favored by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Federal employees 
who are subject to these taxes. The 
Federal employees feel that they are 
entitled to the same convenient regular 
withholding method of paying these tax- 
es which is enjoyed by private employ- 
ees, State employees, and municipal em- 
ployees. Without withholding they are 
subject to large lump sum paymenis, 
and penalties and interest when they 
fall behind in these payments. As proof 
of this point, the bill is heartily endorsed 
by the national, and I repeat national 
organizations representing Federal em- 
ployees, including the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, the 
National Postal Clerks Union, and the 
National Association of Mail Handlers. 

Second. The bill is favored by the 
Treasury Department and the Budget 
Bureau. The argument that the bill 
would saddle the Federal Government 
with any significant costs has been ana- 
lyzed by the Treasury Department and 
the Budget Bureau and found not to be 
true. It would merely require making 
a machine punch on a card presently 
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equipped for such an operation. The 
administration recognizes the equity of 
withholding these municipal taxes since 
it already does so for the States, some 
of which are smaller in population than 
some of the municipalities involved, and 
since the municipalities withhold Fed- 
eral taxes for the Federal Government. 

Third. The bill is favored by the 
American Municipal Association and the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors since it 
would obviously simplify the collection 
procedures and costs for the municipali- 
ties, and thus improve their revenues 
and help them meet the mounting costs 
of municipal services. It would also re- 
lieve them of the necessity of harrassing 
Federal employees who are delinquent 
by dragging them into court and im- 
posing heavy penalties and fines on 
them. 


Fourth. The administration of the bill 
will be carried out by regulations of the 
Federal Treasury Department and ad- 
ministered by the Federal agencies. The 
argument that it will be unfairly with- 
held on transient Federal employees 
whose principal office is not located in 
the municipality involved does not hold 
water therefore, as the Federal agen- 
cies are obviously not going to impose 
such unfair procedures on their own em- 
ployees. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 30 seconds to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Fur. 
TON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to support this bil and will vote 
to support it. I hope it passes. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 30 seconds to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
question to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. I have some employees 
of the Army Corps of Engineers who live 
and work in Cleveland and are paid out 
of the Buffalo, N.Y., office. On one 
occasion recently their taxes were with- 
held for State of New York taxes. My 
question is whether for withholding tax 
purposes the place of employment will 
be the determining factor or the place 
where the payroll is made up. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. In this 
particular case it would be the regular 
place of employment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania IMr. CURTIN]. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to H.R. 3151, a bill which 
would further extend the inequities of a 
city wage tax on nonresidents of that 
city. 

Probably no form of taxation comes as 
close to being the modern-day version of 
the old “taxation without representa- 
tion” battle cry as this so-called wage 
tax, in cases where an individual tax- 
payer is assessed by a local or State gov- 
ernment because he works there, even 
though he does not maintain his resi- 
dence there. 

Increasing numbers of people are be- 
ing saddled with double taxation in the 
form of this wage tax. They are com- 
pelled to pay a wage tax to the city of 
Philadelphia, for example, without re- 
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ceiving most of the local benefits which 
such a tax should give to them and to 
their families at home. Such a tax levy 
works undue hardship when it is real- 
ized that an individual working in an 
outside political subdivision is no less 
free of the heavy burden of paying the 
usual taxes on his property and on a per 
capita basis at the local level where he 
maintains residence—no less free than 
another individual who is fortunate 
enough to work closer to home. 

This is an inequitable situation that 
should be corrected, simply because it is 
unfair and punitive taxation. It seems 
to me to be an intolerable weight im- 
posed on an individual simply because 
his job happens to require that he work 
a set number of hours in another com- 
munity. Clearly, this is altogether con- 
trary to the principles of representative 
government. There can be no disputing 
the fact that an individual's first respon- 
sibility as a taxpaying citizen belongs to 
the local unit of government from which 
he expects and is entitled to receive the 
protection of law and order, firefighting, 
educational facilities, including good 
schools, and other services. If he must 
pay a wage tax, it should be to that 
local government to which he looks for 
the maintenance of such services, not 
to a subdivision in another place alto- 
gether. I might add that this logic 
applies with equal vigor to a taxpayer 
who is required to pay a State income 
tax in another State because of being 
employed there; even though not a resi- 
dent of the State that imposes the tax, 
and therefore not a recipient of any of 
the services of the State that benefits 
from such tax receipts. 

There may be those—especially the 
proponents of this form of tax—who will 
argue that the individual who works in 
a plant, or office, or who is otherwise 
employed in a city or State to which his 
job takes him, is afforded police and 
fire protection and other services during 
the hours he is devoting to gainful em- 
ployment. But this is, at best, a strained 
and faulty line of argument, when it is 
considered that the wage-tax levy does 
absolutely nothing to help the individual 
keep up his property, build and improve 
the roads where he lives, maintain the 
schools that his children attend, guar- 
antee the security that he requires for 
his family, and otherwise underwrite all 
the wide ranging items of service that are 
an integral part of life in the com- 
munity he chooses as a place of resi- 
dence. And it should be remembered 
that, in the locale where he works, the 
wage earner is contributing continuously 
to the prosperity and well-being of that 
area by spending money for meals, 
parking, transportation, and by making 
purchases in neighborhood stores. In- 
deed, it can be said with conviction that 
the worker who has to pay a wage or 
income tax in another city or State 
“giveth far more than he receiveth.” 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
any individual should be subject to a 
wage or income tax in return for serv- 
ices not rendered. In this day of more 
and devious taxes, I do not believe that 
a worker should be subjected to any tax- 
ation that operates on the concept that 
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a man or woman should be taxed be- 
cause of where he or she works, and not 
where he or she lives. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great ground- 
swell of feeling among the people for re- 
lief from the ever-mounting load of tax- 
ation, and for revision and updating of 
certain unjust types of taxation. 

The bill now being considered gives no 
relief to this problem; on the contrary, 
as to the nonresidents who pay this wage 
tax, it tightens the noose by making 
easier the job of the tax collector in get- 
ting this tax. This bill provides that the 
tax collectors of the cities and other 
political subdivisions covered by the bill, 
need only look to the Federal employer 
of these nonresidents for this wage tax; 
their jobs are made easier by collecting 
this tax “at the source.” Furthermore, 
the American taxpayer at large will again 
feel more expenses piled on his back in 
paying the costs of the salaries of the 
additional Federal personnel that will 
be needed to get the wage tax from the 
pay of the employee to the tax collector. 

I urge defeat of this bill. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 1 minute simply to 
point out in conclusion that this does not 
involve the merits or demerits of any 
particular form of tax. This has solely 
to do with the efficiency of tax collec- 
tion. The gentleman from New Jersey 
{Mr. THompson] very clearly brought 
out what the opposition to this bill is. 
He said it himself. He is in favor of 
evading the legal taxes of the city of 
Philadelphia, 

The point is, there should never be 
opposition to a bill on the ground that 
it will encourage evasion of any local 
tax. People do not like taxes; of course 
we do not like taxes. The way to do any- 
thing about it is to go after the tax itself. 
This bill has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the merits or demerits of any tax. 
It has to do solely with the efficiency of 
tax collection. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
section of the Act entitled “An Act relating 
to withholding, for State income tax pur- 
poses, on the compensation of Federal em- 
ployees,” approved July 17, 1952 (Public 
Law 587, Eighty-second Congress; 5 U.S.C. 
84b), is hereby amended— 

(1) by striking out “State or Territory” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “State, Territory, or city”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: For the purposes of 
this section, the term ‘city’ means only a 
city which is incorporated under the law of 
a State or Territory and which had a popu- 
lation (according to the last decennial 
census) of seventy-five thousand or more 
Individuals.” 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
GREEN of vanla: On page 2, line 4, 
strike out “seventy-five” and insert “fifty”. 
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Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I am not going to spend any 
more time belaboring the House with this 
matter. It is the consensus of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means that cities with a population of 
50,000 should be included in this amend- 
ment, I ask your support. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

: I have no desire to take 5 minutes, but 

I would like to ask a question of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
GREEN]. Just what is the Federal re- 
sponsibility under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I might 
say to my distinguished colleague it is 
simply a reciprocal agreement with the 
cities that withhold the Federal income 
tax for the Federal Government. In 
Federal installations in cities above 
50,000 population, the local taxes would 
be withheld for the people of that city. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question: Suppose there is an 
error on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment in withholding these taxes; who is 
liable? Is the city of Philadelphia or 
the State of Pennsylvania or the Federal 
Government responsible for having com- 
mitted an illegal act? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. If I 
understand the gentleman correctly, 
that is a matter for the courts. So far 
every case that has been taken into the 
courts in connection with the tax—not 
with reference to this particular bill, but 
with reference to such taxes has been 
upheld by the courts. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any protection 
here for the Federal Government? This 
is a gratuity on the part of the Federal 
Government to collect these taxes; is it 
not? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. It is 
not exactly a gratuity. This is a recip- 
rocal agreement with the city that with- 
holds the taxes. 

Mr. GROSS. Why is it reciprocal? 
What do the cities do for the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. It is 
reciprocal because the cities are doing 
the same thing on the Federal income 
taxes. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, the cities withhold 
Federal income taxes. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. That is 
right. They withhold the Federal in- 
come taxes for the city employees. 

Mr. GROSS. But let me get back 
to the original question. Suppose an il- 
legal act is committed by the Federal 
Government in collecting these taxes for 
a municipality. Is that the responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. It has 
been upheld by the courts. I can answer 
any question except a hypothetical ques- 
tion like that. It is a matter for the 
courts to decide. I do not see where 
there is any violation of law when an act 
is passed by the Congress and has the 
support of the Members of the House 
and of the other body, and is signed by 
the President, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment agrees that this should be done. 
Mr. GROSS. But suppose the Federal 
Government makes an error in collect- 
ing the tax, 
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Mr, GREEN of Pennsylvania. Do you 
mean if the Federal Government de- 
ducts too much taxes from an employee? 

Mr. GROSS. That is right, and there 
might be others. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Then 
the Federal Government would be 
obligated to restore the money as a re- 
sult of the error that they may make. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; but suppose the 
Federal Government is sued under these 
conditions? Suppose an action is 
brought against the Federal Government 
for damages. What would happen 
then? Is that possible? I do not know. 
I am seeking information. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. O'NEILL. At the present time, the 
Federal Government withholds taxes 
from the State employees. 

Mr. GROSS. That may be, but you 
are entering here into a brand new field. 

Mr. O'NEILL. This would work in 
exactly the same way and the city taxes 
would be collected in this instance. 

Mr. GROSS. But you are here enter- 
ing a new field or this legislation would 
not be necessary. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. There 
is no liability on the withholding agent. 
If a mistake is made, then the taxpayer 
would file a claim. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In answer to the 
question raised by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross], it would seem to me 
that the Federal Government, if this 
bill becomes law, is acting in the nature 
of an agent for the city just as the city 
and the States are acting in the nature 
of an agent for the Federal Government 
in collecting taxes at the source and 
withholding taxes for State and city em- 
ployees in order to meet the Federal 
tax liabilities of the employees in the 
various cities and States. It would seem 
to me, if, for example, a larger amount 
was withheld than should have been 
withheld, in this case the city being the 
principal, then the city would be respon- 
sible for the repayment of any over- 
charge. I do not think there would be 
much difficulty in that respect. 

Mr. GROSS. I find nothing in the 
bill and nothing in the law which is set 
forth here in conformity with the 
Ramseyer Rule to show where such re- 
sponsibility would rest. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the one 
would follow the other and, if the effect 
of the law is not expressly set forth, it 
would have that effect by implication. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CAHILL), there 
were ayes 43, noes 30. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Mr. Chairman, I of- 
ot = amendment, which I send to the 

es 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLIKEN: Page 
1, strike out line 7 and all that follows down 
through line 5 on page 2, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “is hereby amended 
by striking out ‘State or Territory’ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘State or political subdivision thereof’.” 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
large city of over 75,000 has tax collect- 
ing agencies which are equipped to go 
out and collect this tax. But it ignores 
cities of 10,000 or a borough of 50,000 or 
75,000 or a township of 100,000, which 
may impose or has imposed this tax. 
This amendment merely includes all po- 
litical subdivisions. 

I would ask the Members to vote for 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. MILLIKEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MILLIKEN), 
there were ayes 20, noes 25. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
one an amendment, which I send to the 

esk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SCHENCK: On 
page 1, after line 10, insert: 

“(2) by inserting immediately before the 
last sentence the following new sentence: 
‘In the case of a city, such agreement may 
provide that the head of each department 
or agency of the United States shall comply 
with the requirements of such law in the 
case of employees of such agency or depart- 
ment who are subject to such tax and whose 
regular place of Federal employment is at a 
Federal installation which is within the same 
State as the city if any part of such installa- 
tion is located within five miles of the cor- 
porate limits of such city.’; and.” 

And on page 1, line 11, renumber para- 
graph (2) as paragraph (3). 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, in the 
beginning of the debate I explained this 
amendment. It simply makes it possi- 
ble for the deduction or stated in a better 
way the withholding—makes it possible, 
I repeat, because it is permissive—makes 
it possible for the Federal Government 
to withhold income tax payment for 
which individuals are liable if the Fed- 
eral installation is outside the corporate 
limits of the municipality and within the 
same State, and if any part of the bound- 
ary of such installation is within 5 miles 
of any part of the corporate limits of the 
municipality. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I just 
simply want to make absolutely sure 
Pag this amendment does not impose a 

— 8 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, may I 
reply to my friend from Pennsylvania 
that this amendment applies only to the 
taxes already existing, already estab- 
lished, and for which people are now or 
become liable in their own community. 
This has nothing to do with the merits 
of the tax or nothing to do with 
determining who shall pay the tax. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. The 
people involved are already liable for 
the tax. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Les. 
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Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield. 

Mr. CAHILL. Would this amendment 
apply to a military or Federal installa- 
tion that was in another State? 

Mr. SCHENCK. It specifically states 
that it applies only within the same 
State. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. It 
reads within the same State.” 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Would that apply to 
a Federal installation within 1 or 2 miles 
of the city limit in some other munic- 
ipality? 

Mr. SCHENCK. The people who are 
liable for tax payment are liable as a re- 
sult of their own residence and not as a 
result of any provision of this bill. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. The gentleman from 
New Jersey just had an amendment to 
collect this from residents who worked 
outside of the city. Now you are asking 
to add an amendment that will allow the 
Federal Government to collect this tax 
from people who work outside of the tax- 
ing district. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I will say to my 
friend that the only individuals who 
would be affected by this amendment 
are those who are already liable and re- 
sponsible for the tax because of their 
own personal residence. This has no 
effect at all upon creating any new tax 
liability or situation. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Would 
this have the effect of changing existing 
law? 

Mr. SCHENCK. No. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. This 
amendment is the one I spoke of in gen- 
eral debate that I said has been referred 
to me. I think this clearly points out 
that what we are talking about is ef- 
ficiency of tax collection. This does not 
alter anything that exists at all except 
those who are liable for this tax are 
Federal employees and it is permissive, 
it permits the Federal Government to 
agree to withhold. It is a benefit to the 
Federal employees as they themselves 
have said to their unions, a distinct 
advantage to them, and they are asking 
for it. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. The 
only concern I have arises out of the fact 
we did not have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss this in the committee. The gentle- 
man states it makes no change in exist- 
ing law. I think there will be opportu- 
nity to discuss this when it comes before 
the other body and look more closely 
at it. I do not think we should take too 
hasty action. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment which 
has just been offered is another concrete 
illustration of what is going to happen 
if this bill passes the House. We started 
out with 500,000 population, and we are 
now down to 50,000. We have before us 
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an amendment which would extend it 
to military or Federal installations out- 
side of a taxing district but within the 
State and within 5 miles of the taxing 
district. It seems to me the House 
should recognize that this is nothing but 
a foot in the door. If we pass this bill 
amendments will be presented for 10 
miles, 15 miles, 50 miles, and in the 
matter of population reducing it to 
40,000, 30,000, 10,000. 

The gentleman knows the day will 
come in this House when the Federal 
Government will be called upon to col- 
lect all taxes for every municipality re- 
gardless of size, no matter where the 
taxpayer lives. This is but one further 
illustration to me why this bill should be 
defeated. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would 
say to the gentleman as I have said be- 
fore, I think the principle properly does 
apply. We are only talking about the 
Federal Government as an employer, and 
we are asking that the Federal Govern- 
ment as an employer be put in the same 
position that the cities as employers are, 
the States as employers, and the people 
in private enterprise as employers are 
presently in. 

I will say to the gentleman that it is 
far from a foot in the door. I would 
like to see the whole thing extended. 
There has been raised on the part of the 
administration a question of the admin- 
istrative problem if you want to lower 
the communities. I, myself, do not agree 
with them on that, but in order to get 
this much accomplished we have gone 
along with the limitation. 

Mr. CAHILL. May I say I have sat 
here and I have listened to a lot of state- 
ments that this is reciprocal and rec- 
iprocity. What are the States doing for 
the Nation? What is the Federal Gov- 
ernment doing for the cities? We are 
giving them everything. We are giving 
them urban redevelopment. We are giv- 
ing them a lot of other things. When 
we ask them to collect Federal income 
taxes, is that too much to ask for every- 
thing that we give them? I submit that 
the Federal Government should not be 
placed in the position of being a tax col- 
lector for every small hamlet, munici- 
pality, and school district in this coun- 
try. The Federal taxpayer should not be 
called upon to pay for that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired, 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, with the understanding that 
this does not affect existing law and that 
it does not impose any nonexisting taxes, 
we are willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I simply want to make the observation 
or put this in the form of an interroga- 
tion: Does this entire program not create 
an incentive on the part of many mu- 
nicipalities to invoke an income tax at 
municipal level since the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to do the collecting and 
bookkeeping work for them? 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I may say 
to the gentleman that to the extent— 
and it is a very minor extent—that the 
Federal employees would be liable, this is 
the more efficient form of collecting. It 
would be only to that very limited extent 
under which Federal employees are in- 
volved. The real people in any commu- 
nity are not Federal employees. They 
are employees in the civilian enterprises. 
So I hardly think that is enough of an 
incentive to encourage a municipality to 
impose a tax like this. The real incen- 
tive would be in the other area, not the 
Federal Government area. 

Mr. COLLIER. To whatever extent it 
is, the fact remains that the incentive 
is going to be created and it is going to 
be there. To attempt at this time to 
project to what extent, I do not think 
anyone can answer the question. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. To a very 
minor extent. To those who want to 
keep the Federal Government out of 
granting money to the States and local 
communities, particularly the cities, if 
you shut off their source of revenue you 
have the social needs and I can assure 
you the pressure is going to be on the 
Federal Government and it is going to 
be that much greater. I notice people 
on my side of the aisle are shutting their 
eyes, voting contrary to what their basic 
convictions are. I hope they will think 
this thing through. 

Mr. CAHILL. The gentleman from 
Illinois is 100 percent correct. The best 
proof of that is when this bill was first 
introduced there were only two cities in 
the country invoived. Now there are 20, 
There were St. Louis and Philadelphia, 
over 500,000. That is all the bill applied 
to. In Pennsylvania alone within the 
last couple of years there have been ad- 
ditional municipalities. I predict, as the 
gentleman has indicated, if the Federal 
Government starts to be the tax collec- 
tor every municipality in this country 
will want this, particularly the small 
municipality, the small city that has a 
large suburban area, where they are in 
effect taxing the nonresidents. I say to 
the gentleman from Illinois he is 100 
percent correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Missouri a question. If 
the city of St. Louis is going to levy an 
income tax, why do you not collect it 
yourself, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Wedo. The 
Federal Government is an employer, it 
is one employer, and because of reci- 
procity or basic Constitution cannot 
come in. 

All we are asking the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do is no more than we are 
asking any employer to do. Ninety- 
nine and nine-tenths percent of the tax 
is collected by the city of St. Louis. 
This has been clouded into a grave mis- 
conception here. I might say the reason 
we have increased the use of the munic- 
ipal employment tax has nothing to do 
with the Federal Government as an em- 
ployer helping to collect. These taxes 
are being imposed because of the situa- 
tion the cities find themselves in, and it 
is a completely erroneous impression to 
give that the Federal Government in col- 
lecting will have much incentive one 
way or the other. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Missouri a question. 
Do I understand that the municipalities 
are not able to establish tax liability? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, no. 
The tax liability is clearly established, 
and this bill wlll not provide any col- 
lection unless the tax liability is legal, 
according to law. That is the only way 
this can be collected. Those who are 
opposing it are opposing it on the ground 
that they want to favor tax evasion, just 
as the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THompson] admitted. 

Mr, JOHANSEN. I want to pursue the 
point further. In other words, it is the 
mechanies of collection; it is not the lia- 
bility of the Federal employee? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gentle- 
man is exactly right. It is the mechanics 
of collection, not the liability of the Fed- 
eral employee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SCHENCK] 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr JOHANSEN) 
there were—ayes 45, noes 30. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curtin: On 
page 2, after line 5, insert the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The first section of such Act 
is further amended— 

“(1) by inserting before the period at the 
end of the second sentence the following: 
*; except that such agreement shall not pro- 
vide for the collection of tax through 
withholding under such law from the com- 
pensation of any individual who is not domi- 
olled in the State, Territory, or city with 
which the agreement was entered into; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof (after 
the sentence added by paragraph (2) of the 
first section of this Act) the following new 
sentence: ‘For the purposes of this section, 
the domicile of any individual shall be in the 
State (or Territory), and political subdivision 
thereof, in which he declares himself to be 
domiciled if (1) he acquired such domicile, 
under the laws of the State (or Territory) 
and political subdivision involved, before the 
beginning of the period for which the tax in 
question is imposed, and (2) within the 60- 
day period which begins on the date he re- 
ceives a written demand for payment of the 
tax he makes a declaration with respect to 
his domicile, in writing and under oath, to 
the official whose duty it is to collect such 
tax.’ 

“(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to State and 
local income taxes with respect to which the 
date for payment established under State, 
Territorial, or local law occurs on or after 
the date of the enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment to H.R. 3151 which I have 
offered will serve to remove one of the 
objectionable features of legislation 
which, of itself, is inherently wrong. 

I have previously spoken on what I 
feel is the wrong concept of this type 
of legislation—the theory that a person 
should and can be taxed for the priv- 
ilege of working in a certain area, even 
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though he or she may not reside in that 
taxing locality. 

This amendment will, at least, prevent 
the local taxing authorities from having 
Federal help in collecting such tax from 
these nonresidents. 

This amendment will restrict the ap- 
plication of the legislation here being 
sought, to workers who reside in the tax- 
ing area, and will prevent its application 
to nonresidents. This, to my mind, is 
eminently fair, if we must have this bill. 

I urge the passage of my amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania on 
presenting a very simple amendment. I 
do not know what it does except scuttle 
the whole bill. 

Mr, CURTIN. It scuttles it as to non- 
residents of Philadelphia. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. The 
committee has not had an opportunity 
to look at this amendment that has been 
offered. It seems to cover the water 
front and I oppose it very vigorously, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I might say that this amendment 
goes to the question of tax liability. Our 
bill has nothing to do with the question 
of tax liability as such. Our bill has to 
do solely with the efficiency and the 
manner in which taxes are collected. 
The gentleman seeks to restrict the rec- 
iprocity by the Federal Government to 
only one aspect of the particular tax. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIN. This amendment does 
not seek to restrict the question of the 
tax at all. This amendment merely re- 
stricts the application of the withhold- 
ing of such taxes to persons who live in 
the area where the tax is imposed. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, it appears to me that the pro- 
posal amends the existing law. The 
meaning of the amendment is not very 
clear at all. It was not considered by 
the committee. I am sure the Treasury 
Department would oppose it. I think it 
should be defeated. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. I think this is a splendid 
amendment. It is quite clear. It would 
restrict the Federal Government's activ- 
ity, if the Congress wants to put the 
Federal Government in the business of 
collecting municipal taxes, to collecting 
them for the municipality alone. It 
would restrict it to residents of that 
municipality not, as the bill is designed 
for the moment, to apply to residents of 
other States. 

Mr. Chairman, in my colloquy with my 
friend the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. O'NEILL], I believe that I in- 
advertently used the word “evade” 
when I meant “avoid.” I certainly would 
not advocate the evasion of taxes, al- 
though I might advocate, in some in- 
stances, avoiding them. I am absolutely 
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opposed to the Philadelphia wage tax 
being imposed upon New Jersey’s citi- 
zens. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

ane THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. This is a 
legal tax. And it is a method of evasion 
if one tries to get around a legal tax. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
realize that. Iinadvertently said “evade” 
when I meant to say “avoid.” But I 
cannot agree with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. CURTIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. CURTIN) there 
were—ayes 34, noes 50. i 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 3151) relating to withholding, for 
purposes of the income tax imposed by 
certain cities, on the compensation of 
Federal employees, pursuant to House 
Resolution 435, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
gi epg ee and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
1 and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were —yeas 222, nays 160, not voting 48, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 5] 

YEAS—222 
Abbitt Belcher Brown, Ohio 
Albert Bennett, Fla. Burke, Ky. 
Algers Bentley Burke, Mass. 
Allen tts Byrne, Pa 
Andrews Blatnik Byrnes, Wis. 
Anf usio Boggs Cannon 
Arends Boland Casey 
Ashley Bolling Cederberg 
Aspinall Bonner Chamberlain 
Avery Bow Chelf 
Baker Boykin Clark 
Barrett Brewster Cofin 
Bass, N.H. Brock Cohelan 
Bass, Tenn, Brooks, La Cooley 
Baumhart Brooks, Tex. Corbett 
Beckworth Brown, Ga Cramer 


Jensen 


Abernethy 
Addonizio 
Alexander 


rry 
Becker 
Bennett, Mich. 


Carnahan 
Chenoweth 
Church 


Coad 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 


McDonough 
McGinley 
McSween 
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Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rutherford 


Staggers 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sulli 


Young 


Michel 
Milliken 


Simpson, III. Tollefson Whitener 
Smith, . Udall Whitten 
Smith, Iowa Ullman Widnall 
Smith, Kans. Utt Wier 

Sp! Van Pelt Wilson 
‘Taber Van Zandt Winstead 
Teague, Calif. Wallhauser Wolf 
Teague, Tex. Weaver Younger 
Thom Westland Zablocki 


as 
Thompson, N. J Wharton 


Adair Flynn Powell 
Anderson, Gary Preston 

Mont Granahan Rains 
Auchincloss Healey Reuss 
Barden Jennings Scott 
Bates Johnson, Calif. Shelley 
Blitch Keith Spence 
Bosch King, Utah Steed 
Brown, Mo. McCulloch Taylor 
Buckley McDowell Teller 

er McIntire Thompson, La. 

Chiperfield Martin ‘Thompson, Tex. 
Davis,Tenn. Mason Wainwright 
Diggs Metcalf Willis 
Dooley Miller, N. V. Withrow 
Downing Morris, N. Mex. 
Edmondson Murray 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Wainwright for, with Mr. Auchincloss 
against. 

Mr. Chiperfield for, with Mr. Bates against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mrs. Granahan for, with Mr. Taylor 
against. 

Mr. Healey for, with Mr. Shelley against. 

Mr. Teller for, with Mr. Scott against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr, Jennings with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Flynn with Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Morris of New Mexico with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Johnson of California with Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. Brown of Missouri with Mr. Miller of 
New York. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Bosch. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. McIntire. 


Mr. MAHON changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. TEAGUE of California changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 344) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Under the provisions of title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended by Public Law 835, 84th Con- 
gress, I transmit herewith for the in- 
formation of the Congress the fourth 
annual report of the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service summariz- 
ing the activities of the health research 
facilities program. 

DwicHut D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, February 17, 1960. 
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ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE IS TURNING AGAINST US 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the balance 
of international trade is turning against 
us. Unless it is reversed, it will push 
more and more Americans out of their 
jobs, and the repercussions will be felt 
throughout our whole economy. This 
is due in part to the unrealistic policies 
of the administration which favors for- 
eign producers at the expense of Ameri- 
can industries and American workers in 
our home market. 

The shoe industry is but one of many 
that is suffering from lack of tariff pro- 
tection by the U.S. Government. By its 
indifference, the administration is en- 
couraging those few unscrupulous cor- 
porations that, putting profits above 
loyalty, are themselves importing man- 
ufactured products to undersell com- 
petitors, and to break the back of Ameri- 
can labor. 

This is not reciprocal trade, it is eco- 
nomic treason. Less than 3 million 
pairs of foreign-made shoes entered the 
United States in 1948. This rose to 20 
million in 1957 and 46 million in 1958. 
During that same period, the exporta- 
tion of U.S.-made shoes, dropped from 8 
million pairs to 4 million pairs. 

This trend continued in 1959. The 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration—Leather, Shoes, and Allied 
Products Division—of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported on Decem- 
ber 10, 1959, that: 

No indications exist of any halt in the 
trend of increases in shoe imports during 
1960. Greater activity by Japanese and 
European exporters indicates their deter- 
mination to obtain expanded volume on the 
American market. More foreign producers 
were represented at recent shoe shows than 
ever before and their prices were lower than 
those of domestic producers. There is good 
reason to believe that shoe imports during 
1960 will be 10 percent higher than in 1959. 


As the chairman of one New England 
shoe company observed: 

Sure, all this free trade may be great for 
international relations, but how do I explain 
that to several hundred of my employees 
who were waiting for a midyear bonus and 
got termination notices instead? (Think, 
November 1959.) 


For the first time since World War II 
Europe is selling more to the United 
States than it buys here, resulting in our 
foreign-trade deficit of $4 billion. Some 
of the big American industries have set 
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up plants abroad in order to get inside 
these foreign tariff walls and to take ad- 
vantage of cheap foreign labor. They 
then export their European-made prod- 
ucts to the United States, underselling 
American-based industries and Ameri- 
can labor. It is estimated that this 
profit-before-all-else has cut our exports 
by $2 billion, and has put 500,000 Ameri- 
cans out of work. 

If these powerful corporations had ex- 
erted their considerable influence with 
the administration, they could have per- 
suaded it to protect American industries 
and American workers in our home mar- 
ket. Instead, they joined the foreign 
competition in order to secure a privi- 
leged position for themselves, at the ex- 
pense of the average American. 

But this is not all. They are actually 
helping to market the products of for- 
eign manufacturers in our domestic 
market. The president of the Interna- 
tional Shoe Co., in his annual message 
to the stockholders, wrote: 

The importation of footwear increased 
greatly during the year 1959. Large quanti- 
ties of low-priced sandals, slippers, and other 
items came in from Japan and imports in- 
creased of better grade footwear from Euro- 
pean countries. The presence in some for- 
eign countries of extremely low-cost labor 


opens opportunities to supply the American 
market with the simple types of footwear 
which can be mass-produced very effectively 
im those countries, Your ma ment be- 
leves that present world developments 
which encourage exchange of product will 
bring increasing quantities of shoes into this 
country. Our company’s powerful distribu- 
tion organization will utilize items produced 
so advantageously in foreign countries. We 
have already established ourselves as exclu- 
sive distributor of some types of footwear 
produced by one of the largest manufac- 
turers in Japan. 


How do you like that? To share in 
markets on the basis of fair competition 
that does not downgrade standards is 
one thing, but to join the foreign compe- 
tition and sell out the economic welfare 
of one’s own country is—you name it— 
something that we cannot tolerate. 

Is business materialism so rampant 
that it would sacrifice people for profits? 
If it is, as these trends would seem to in- 
dicate, then we have another gap in our 
national security. To make up this defi- 
ciency, the Government of the United 
States must be firm during the forth- 
coming negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. We 
have made too many concessions. It is 
time we got a few for ourselves. The 
American shoe industry and its 225,000 
employees need our help to survive the 
attack from low-wage, unfair competi- 
tion of mounting imports. 


STATEMENT OF UNITED SHOE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA ON FOOTWEAR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

The United Shoe Workers of America and 
other responsible unions in the shoe indus- 
try have for some time been seriously con- 
cerned about the recent rapid growth in 
footwear imports into the United States, 
while our footwear exports have been de- 
¢clining. This is a matter of increasing con- 
cern to our members, who see in these de- 
velopments a serious danger to their con- 
tinued employment and their standard of 
living. It is a matter which the unions 
feel requires serious attention at this time 
if this threatened danger is to be avoided. 
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OVERALL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The overall picture of the changes in foot- 
wear imports and exports is given in the 
attached table 1 and the accompanying 
charts I and II. 

As can be seen from table 1, and very 
graphically from chart I, total footwear im- 
ports have increased from 3,601,000 pairs in 
1949 to 80,508,000 pairs in 1959. Practically 
all of this increase has taken place in the 
last 5 years—since 1954. In 1954, all foot- 
wear imports totalled less than 8 million 
pairs. By 1959, over 10 times as many pairs 
were being imported as in 1954. 

While foreign-made footwear has been 
coming into this country in an increasing 
flood, the number of pairs of footwear of all 
kinds exported from this country has never 
in the last 10 years equaled the figure of 
5,759,000 pairs exported in 1949. Exports in 
1953 almost came up to the 1949 level, but 
since that year the number of pairs of foot- 
wear exported has decreased year after year. 
In 1959, less than 3,750,000 pairs of footwear 
were exported. 

The average value of exported footwear is 
considerably higher than that of imported 
footwear. For this reason, the dollar value 
of our exports continued to exceed the dollar 
value of our imports through 1954. However, 
as can be seen from the right-hand part of 
table 1 and from chart II, the dollar value 
of footwear imports passed that of exports 
in 1955. Since that year, the value of im- 
ports has skyrocketed, and in 1959 reached 
a figure over six times the figure for 1955. 
During the same period, the value of our 
footwear exports decreased by over 20 per- 
cent. 


CHANGES IN DUTIES ON RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Unfortunately, there is a tendency to look 
on footwear imports as primarily and almost 
solely a matter of imports of rubber foot- 
wear, In 1954 (Public Law No. 479, 83d 
Cong.) and again in 1958 (Public Law No. 
474, 85th Cong.), Congress passed legislation 
intended to close loopholes in the tariff law 
through which rubber-soled footwear with 
small amounts of leather in the soles or up- 
pers came in under the lower leather foot- 
wear tariff rates rather than the higher rub- 
ber footwear tariff rates. 


EFFECTS OF 1958 CHANGE ON IMPORT STATISTICS 


The import statistics are based on the 
classification of the imported goods for tariff 
purposes. The change in the tariff classi- 
fication of certain shoes from leather to rub- 
ber, effective September 1, 1958, as a result 
of the passage of Public Law No. 474, has had 
the effect of making the import statistics 
for 1959 not comparable with those for pre- 
vious years. Any comparison of 1959 import 
figures with those for 1958 will overstate the 
increase in rubber footwear imports and un- 
derstate the increase in imports of non- 
rubber footwear. 

On the basis of statements by the trade, 
the Shoe, Leather, and Allied Trades Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that, in the first 8 months of 1958, an 
average of 500,000 pairs were declared under 
leather footwear classifications which would 
have been counted as rubber footwear after 
September 1958. Leather footwear import 
figures for 1957 and earlier years would also 
include an unknown number of “rubber foot- 
wear,” although the number of such imports 
in earlier years was no doubt much smaller 
than in 1958. 

ADJUSTED FIGURES ON NONRUBBER IMPORTS 

Because of the change in import classi- 
fication, the “official” figures show that non- 
rubber footwear imports increased from 
27,421,000 pairs in 1958 to only 27,580,000 
pairs in 1959. However, if we deduct from 
the 1958 figure the 4 million pairs of rubber 
footwear which the Commerce Department 
estimates were included in nonrubber foot- 
wear imports in 1958, the 1958 figure would 
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be 23,421,000 pairs of nonrubber footwear 
imports. With this adjustment, nonrubber 
footwear imports would show an increase of 
nearly 18 percent in 1959 over 1958. 


CHANGES IN NONRUBBER IMPORTS, BY KINDS 


Unfortunately, we have no similar basis 
for adjusting the 1958 imports by kinds of 
shoes, nor of adjusting the figures for 1957 
and prior. In analyzing the figures on im- 
ports of nonrubber footwear by kinds of 
shoes, we therefore have to disregard the 
1958 figures and compare the 1959 figures 
with earlier years. Even then, we have to 
recognize that such a comparison will under- 
state the increase in nonrubber footwear im- 
ports, because the figures for the earlier years 
include an unknown quantity of rubber 
footwear. 

The figures for nonrubber footwear im- 
ports by kinds of shoes are shown in table 2. 

As can be seen from table 2, the number 
of pairs of nonrubber footwear imported 
into the United States was nearly four times 
as large in 1959 as in 1954 and was more than 
twice as large in 1959 as in 1957. 

In men’s, youths’, and boys’ leather shoes, 
the increase in imports was even more 
marked. Imports of this kind in 1959 were 
more than eight times as large, in numbers 
of papers, as in 1954, and were twice as large 
as in 1957. 

The number of pairs of women’s, misses’, 
children’s, and infants’ leather shoes im- 
ported in 1959 was over 12 times as large as 
in 1954, and about 2% times as large as in 
1957. 


IMPORTS AND DOMESTIC PRODUCTION OF FOOT- 
WEAR 


One way to measure the growing serious- 
ness of nonrubber footwear imports is to 
compare them with domestic production of 
such footwear. This comparison is shown 
below. To get a more correct comparison, 
we have excluded imports of slipper socks 
from the import figures, since the production 
of such socks is not included in domestic 
footwear production figures. Since slipper 
socks were not reported separately in the im- 
Port figures before 1954, our figures can only 
go back to that year. The percentage of non- 
rubber footwear imports (excluding slipper 
socks) to total domestic footwear production 
(excluding rubber footwear) has increased as 
follows since 1954: 


Percent nonrubber footwear imports (ex- 
cluding slipper socks) to domestic foot- 
wear production (excluding rubber foot- 
wear) 


1 Comparable figure not available. 


Thus, from slightly more than 1 percent of 
domestic production in 1954, nonrubber foot- 
wear imports have increased in relative pro- 
portion to production to the point where, in 
1959, they were 3.5 percent of our total do- 
mestic footwear production (excluding rub- 
ber footwear). 

if rubber footwear, which to a certain ex- 
tent is competitive with certain types of 
nonrubber footwear, were included in the 
above figures, as they were prior to Septem- 
ber 1958, the percentage of imports to do- 
mestic production would be considerably 
higher. We have been unable to obtain any 
reliable figures on current domestic produc- 
tion of rubber footwear. We estimate that 
the combined production of rubber and 
nonrubber footwear in the United States in 
1959 probably did not total 750 million pairs. 
On this basis, total footwear imports of 
over 75 million pairs in 1959 (excluding slip- 
per socks) would have amounted to over 10 
Percent of total domestic footwear produc- 
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tion. The comparable figure for all foot- 
wear for the year 1954 (for which rubber 
footwear production figures are available 
from the Census of Manufactures) was only 
1.05 percent. 

PROSPECTS FOR THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


Nor is there any sign of a letup in the 
growth of shoe imports. The Leather, Shoe, 
and Allied Trades Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in its “Shoe Industry: 
Outlook for 1960 and Review of 1959,” re- 
leased on December 10, 1959, states that 
“Imports are expected to continue to in- 
crease because of the low prices quoted by 
foreign suppliers.” Commenting in more 
detail on the same subject, the Outlook 
states (p. 5) that: 

“No indications exist of any halt in the 
trend of increases in shoe imports during 
1960. Greater activity by Japanese and Eu- 
ropean exporters indicates their determina- 
tion to obtain expanded volume on the 
American market. More foreign producers 
were represented at recent shoe shows than 
ever before and their prices were lower than 
those of domestic producers.” 

Importers and foreign shoe manufacturers 
have increasingly shown an ability to devise 
new ways of bidding for the American con- 
sumers’ shoe dollars. Their ingenuity in 
finding loopholes in the rubber footwear 
tariff classification was referred to above. 
The Leather, Shoe, and Allied Products Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce, in 
its “Outlook for 1959 and Review of 1958,” 
commented as follows: 

“When the rubber footwear sales were 
curtailed (as a result of Public Law 454), 
foreign suppliers, especially Japan, began 
shipping substantial quantities of plastic 
shoes at exceptionally low prices. Trade re- 
ports advised that many large retail out- 
lets, especially department stores, bought 
important quantities of such footwear and 
were prepared to offer them to the public at 
prices ranging from between $2.75 and $3.75 
a pair.“ 

FOREIGN INTERESTS OF AMERICAN SHOE 
MANUFACTURERS 

The importation of plastic shoes for sale 
in this country has been undertaken on a 
large scale by our largest shoe manufac- 
turer—the International Shoe Co. In its 
1958 annual report, it stated that it had en- 
tered into a 3-year agreement with the 
Utrilon Corp. for the exclusive distribution 
of Utrilon plastic footwear in the United 
States. “These shoes,” the report states, 
“which are completely molded in one opera- 
tion, will be offered in men's, women's, and 
children’s sizes in a variety of styles and 
colors. They will be priced to retail at 
$1.98 to $4.98 per pair.” 

In the 1959 annual report of the Interna- 
tional Shoe Co., President Henry H. Rand 
reported as follows: 

“The importation of footwear increased 
greatly during the year 1959. Large quanti- 
ties of low-priced sandals, slippers, and other 
items came in from Japan and imports in- 
creased of better grade footwear from 
European countries. 

“The presence in some foreign countries 
of extremely low-cost labor opens opportu- 
nities to supply the American market with 
the simple types of footwear which can be 
mass-produced very effectively in those coun- 
tries, 

“Your management believes that present 
world developments which encourage ex- 
change of product will bring increasing 
quantities of shoes into this country. Our 
company’s powerful distribution organiza- 
tion will utilize items produced so advan- 
tageously in foreign countries. We have al- 
ready established ourselves as exclusive dis- 
tributor of some types of footwear produced 
by one of the largest manufacturers in 
Japan.” 
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In addition to its import arrangements, 
described above, International Shoe Co., 
owns Savage Shoes, Ltd., the largest shoe 
manufacturer in Canada, 

Other large American shoe manufacturers 
have foreign factories and interests, General 
Shoe Corp. has plants in Mexico, Peru, Japan, 
San Salvador, and Israel. The Shoe Corp. 
of America has subsidiary operations in 
Canada. In 1959, Brown Shoe Co. acquired 
working control of Perth Shoe Co., Ltd., of 
Canada, a manufacturer of women’s shoes. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT PRICES PER PAIR 

Frequent reference has been made above 
to the differences in the unit value of foot- 
wear imports and exports. The extent of 
this difference can be seen from the follow- 
ing comparison between the average value 
per pair imported and exported in 1959: 


Average value 
per pair 


Imports] Exports 


All nonrubber footwear: 
bao S, youths’, ind boys’ leather 


T. ATENE RE $4.46 5. 47 
Women’s, misses’, children's, and 
Sala e, leather ſoot wear 2. 30 3.32 


pecial types of leather ſoot wear 1. 13 2.05 
N uppers (not rubber 


These substantial differentials between im- 
port and export unit prices help explain why 
our exports have declined while our imports 
have increased so sharply. 

Moreover, the average unit value of our 
leather footwear exports has been slowly in- 
creasing since 1954, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Average value per pair of leather footwear 
exports 


As compared with this rise in the unit value 
of exports, our imports from many important 
foreign sources have decreased in average 
price. 

IMPORTS FROM SPECIFIC COUNTRIES 

To analyze in detail the changes in quan- 
tity and average value of imports country by 
country would require a considerable and 
perhaps unnecessary amount of statistics, 
since the figures should be presented by 
kinds of footwear in order for the compari- 
sons to be meaningful. In order to limit the 
number of figures and still illustrate the 
growing problem of leather shoe imports, we 
present below selected figures from the im- 
port statistics of two kinds of leather shoes— 
the men’s groups (men’s, youths’, and boys’) 
and the women’s group (women’s, misses’, 
children’s, and infants’) for the years 1956 
and 1959: 


West 


pop oo 
684 eee 


group. 
France: Men's grou) 
Spain: Men's — 
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There are several other countries from 
which large increases in shipments to the 
United States have come at very low unit 
values. Among these are: 


Japan: 
Men's group 
Women's group 

Hong Kong: 


CONCLUSION 


We ask all friends of the American shoe- 
worker to look at the charts which we have 
presented on the trends in footwear imports 
and exports since 1949 and to visualize the 
effect upon the employment prospects, in- 
come and standard of living of the American 
shoeworker if this trend continues. We be- 
believe that proper remedial action at this 
time is needed to prevent the inevitable un- 
fortunate consequences if this trend is al- 
lowed to continue unchecked. We sincerely 
believe that such action is necessary if the 
American shoe industry is not to go the way 
of other industries which, too late, have 
found themselves severely injured by com- 
petition from underpaid labor in foreign 
countries. 


TaBLE 1.—U.S. imports and exports of all 
footwear, 1949-59 


Value (thou- 
sands of dollars) 


ti 
(th coms oaia 
Year 


Imports | Exports Imports Exports 


3.001 5, 759 $6, 182 | $19, 118 
6, 485 4,031 10,094 | 12, 881 
5, 762 4, 600 11,444 | 15,146 
5, 982 5, 265 11,985 | 16,285 
7, 541 5,004 18,397 | 17,213 
7, 679 5, 046 11,539 | 15, 334 
1955 11.034 4,942 15,462 | 15,178 
1956. 14.777 4,784 21,526 | 14,845 
1957. 19, 652 4, 653 28, 14, 638 
1958. 46, 601 4, 451 45, 14, 026 
1959. 80, 508 3, 706 93,951 | 11, 890 


. 


1 Foreign value, except that rubber footwear imports 
are valued on the basis of the American selling price of a 
similar domestic article. 


Source: 1949-58, U.S. Tariff Commission; 1959 com- 
piled from figures’ of the Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 2.—Imports of footwear (other than 
rubber), total and men’s and women’s 
leather shoes, 1949-59 


[AN figures in thousands} 


Women’s 


All footwear | Men’s leather 
hoes 4 leather shoes ? 


(except rubber) 


Year 
Pairs | Value | Pairs | Value 


= 
5 
= 
z 
a 


g 
8888888282 


> 


1Includ ith’ d boys’ shoes. 
2 Includes misses’, children’s, and infants’ shoes, 


499 . not N with 1959 certain 


3 
Source: ee oe U.S. Tariff Commission; 1950 
compiled from figures of the Bureau of the Census. 
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NATIONAL ELECTRICAL WEEK 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, most of 
us are guilty of taking so many of our 
modern miracles for granted that I sug- 
gest we pause briefly to consider elec- 
tricity and its applications and what we 
would do without it. 

February 11 was the 113th birthday 
anniversary of Thomas Alva Edison, one 
of America’s most gifted inventors and 
a pioneer in the electrical industry. Sig- 
nificantly, February 7 to 13 was cele- 
brated throughout the United States and 
Canada as National Electrical Week. 
During this period the electrical indus- 
try and its 3 million employees joined in 
a great variety of programs to focus the 
attention of the general public on the 
contributions of electricity to our econ- 
omy and to our way of life. 

Electricity has become such an inte- 
gral part of our lives that none of us 
would want to get along without it for 
any great length of time. Just imagine— 
if we had no electricity our homes would 
be without electric lights, fans, radios, 
television, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, and many other household 
appliances; offices would have no auto- 
matic equipment and employees who 
work in tall buildings would be hard- 
pressed to get to and from their desks 
without elevators. Factory production 
lines would stop, and farmers would go 
back to working from sunup to sundown, 
minus the electrical equipment they now 
have to help them milk cows, shear 
sheep, feed stock, and perform other dif- 
ficult chores. 

Hospitals would be without X-ray 
machines and fluoroscopes if we had no 
electricity. Also, they would have no 
electrocardiograph for diagnosing heart 
ailments, no electrotherapy equipment, 
and no electric sterilization cabinets. 

Fortunately, we will never need to do 
without electricity unless, of course, war 
or some other dire catastrophe destroys 
our capacity to generate and to distrib- 
ute electric power. 

N. J. MacDonald, president of the 
Thomas & Betts Co. and president of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, was chairman of this year’s Na- 
tional Electrical Week Committee; and 
A. W. Hooper, executive director of the 
National Association of Electrical Dis- 
tributors, served as secretary. 

Looking ahead, Chairman MacDonald 
said: 

We are moving into a new decade—one 
often described as the Golden Sixties. It 
promises to be a decade in which our world 
will make tremendous economic and indus- 
trial strides. New frontiers and concepts 
will open up—concepts undreamed of a few 
short years ago. And the driving force, the 
creative influence guiding much of the prog- 
ress of the next decade will be electricity. 
It will be an era Of unbelievable electrical 
advances. 


What Mr. MacDonald sees in the fu- 
ture are products which are now on the 
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drawing boards, such things as ultra- 
sonic sinks that wash dishes by means of 
sound waves; electric blankets that both 
heat and cool; electro-static wands for 
dusting; laundro-closets which can carry 
soiled clothing through wash, rinse, and 
dry chambers; thermoelectric refriger- 
ators that can, by reversing the flow of 
current, also become ovens; and many, 
many more electrical marvels which you 
and I will live to see in operation within 
the next 10 years. 

National Electrical Week was spon- 
sored by the following organizations: 
American Home Lighting Institute, Ca- 
nadian Electrical Council, Edison Elec- 
trict Institute, International Association 
of Electrical Leagues, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Na- 
tional Appliance Service Association, Na- 
tional Association of Electrical Distribu- 
tors, National Electrical Contractors 
Association, National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, and National In- 
dustrial Service Association. 

In addition, the observance was en- 
dorsed by 14 other national organiza- 
tions, including the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the National Grange, 
National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, and groups repre- 
senting appliance manufacturers, deal- 
ers, engineers, and electrical inspectors. 

With the storehouse of electrical de- 
vices which we now have, and the new 
products which are waiting for us in the 
immediate future, I trust you will agree, 
Mr. Speaker, that it is quite appropriate 
for us to take a few moments here to re- 
fiect on the wonders of electricity and to 
honor the great Edison and his fellow 
pioneers who successfully put electric 
power to use in our homes, our factories, 
and our farms, thereby making America 
the most powerful nation in the world 
and giving our people the highest stand- 
ard of living known to mankind, 


WAS LOSS OF $12 MILLION NAVY 
BLIMP DUE TO CARELESSNESS? 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, better house- 
keeping in the Department of Defense 
would save, and thus provide, some of 
the extra money that we need for missile 
development and for space exploration. 
Take an incident that occurred last Sat- 
urday as an illustration. It is difficult 
for us to understand how the world’s 
largest blimp was destroyed as it was 
being moved into its hangar. 

The 400-foot dirigible ZPG-3W was 
purchased by the U.S. Navy in 1959. The 
price was $12 million. 

On February 13 at the U.S. Naval Air 
Station, South Weymouth, Mass., the 
blimp was wrecked when a sudden gust 
of wind smashed it against a hangar as 
it was being towed inside by a tractor. 
Its envelope was split. The blimp col- 
lapsed in a tangle of rubber and nylon, 
as 1.5 million cubic feet of helium es- 
caped. Apart from the gondola and its 
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gear, the ship was a complete loss. In 
fact, a substantial loss. 

Why was the safety of this $12 million 
investment in defense entrusted to one 
man driving the tractor and one man 
in the gondola? Why were not more 
men and more tractors assigned to lines 
at each side of, and in the rear of the 
blimp, to control it against vagrant 
winds as it was being eased into the 
hangar? 

In too many instances, the destruction 
of defense equipment in peacetime is 
passed off as a matter of little conse- 
quence, with no adequate explanation 
to the general public, and with no assur- 
ances that proper precautions will be 
taken to avoid further losses. 

This indifference toward waste and 
preventable losses on the part of the 
Armed Forces, is disturbing to me, to 
Congressman JAMES A. BURKE, whose 
district includes the U.S. Naval Air 
Station at South Weymouth, and to every 
Member of Congress who is concerned 
with the efficiency of our National De- 
fense Establishment. 

It is routine procedure for naval au- 
thorities to inquire into the causes of 
these expensive accidents but I think 
that the public also has a right to know. 

If there has been carelessness, we 
must fix responsibility for it, and insist 
upon better handling of valuable equip- 
ment in the future. 

For this reason, I ask the Committee 
on Armed Services to conduct an open 
investigation of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the loss of the big Navy blimp, 
and to make its findings and recom- 
mendations available to the American 
people. 


ANTIDEFENSE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
COMMUNISTS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, February 16, 1960, there was a full 
page advertisement in the New York 
Times in the nature of an appeal to the 
President of the United States on the 
subject of disarmament. This adver- 
tisement was sponsored by seven foreign 
language newspapers: The Armenian 
Herald, the Estonian Monthly, the Hun- 
garian World, the Polish Glas Ludowy, 
the Russian Russky Golos, the Ukrain- 
ian News, and the Lithuanian Laisve. 

Nowhere in the advertisement do the 
facts appear respecting the motivation 
of the sponsors of the ad. I think my 
colleagues and the American people are 
entitled to the following information: 

The Hungarian Word appears as 
Hungarian World in ad: A weekly paper 
published in New York. Cited as a 
Communist-controlled paper in the an- 
nual report of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities for 1957. 

In 1957, the committee interrogated 
four officers of the paper who then ques- 
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tioned invoked the fifth amendment 
concerning Communist Party member- 
ship. 

The Glos Ludlow appears as Glas 
Ludowy in ad: The Committee on Un- 
American Activities cited this paper as a 
Communist front in its report on the 
American Slav Congress in 1950. Its 
editor was questioned during committee 
hearings in 1957. 

He invoked the fifth amendment when 
questioned concerning Communist Party 
membership. 

The “Russky Golos“: This is a Rus- 
sian-language daily published in New 
York and was cited in the annual report 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities for 1957 as a Communist-con- 
trolled publication. 

Its editor and secretary were witnesses 
before the committee but refused to an- 
swer questions on Communist Party 
membership and invoked the fifth 
amendment. 

The Ukrainian Daily News—appears 
as Ukrainian News in ad: Published in 
New York. Was cited as a Communist 
front by the committee in 1950 in its 
report on the American Slav Congress. 

During hearings in 1957, its editor was 
called as a witness but refused to answer 
questions and invoked the fifth amend- 
ment. 

The “Laisve”: This is a Lithuanian 
weekly. 

During committee hearings held in 
1957 its editor was called to testify. He 
invoked the fifth amendment concern- 
ing Communist Party membership. 

The advertisement referred to follows: 


An APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


At the beginning of the sixties we are faced 
with the most crucial problem of all times— 
the problem of disarmament. 

The future of the whole of mankind de- 
pends on this issue. 

American public opinion recognizes the 
importance and urgency of this problem. 
But why, being a world leader in many fields, 
is the United States not a leader in disarma- 
ment? Why is it the Soviet Union that cuts 
its armed forces and not the United States? 

Progress toward disarmament depends in 
large part upon reaching an agreement on a 
nuclear weapons test ban. But the negotia- 
tions now going on in Geneva are in grave 
jeopardy, due to the United States abandon- 
ment of the moratorium on tests because of 
the “big hole” theory put forward by Dr. 
Teller. The idea of sharing nuclear weapons 
with some of our allies sounds very disquiet- 
ing, indeed. 

This is why we feel it necessary to appeal 
to the President of the United States: 

Do not let Teller’s “big hole” become a 
“big hole” on the way to disarmament, 

You know better than we do what nuclear 
warfare would miean in these days when an 
intercontinental rocket with a hydrogen 
warhead can cross the ocean in less than 
15 minutes. You know what the continua- 
tion of nuclear tests would mean for man- 
kind if the tests carried out so far, as lead- 
ing rcientists have testified, will cause 140,000 
people now living to die of leukemia or bone 
cancer and about a million people altogether 
to die of cancer of all kinds. 

Do not allow the selfish interests of a few 
in continuing the arms race to become an 
impediment to the cause of peace. Think 
only of saying the lives of our children and 
our children’s children. 
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Some of the undersigned were born in dif- 
ferent European countries. We understand 
better than many of our fellow Americans 
what the nuclear war would mean for a tiny, 
overpopulated Europe. But for the two 
giants looking at each other over Burope's 
head, it would mean nothing better, either. 
Many among us have lost their relatives in 
the Second World War, and we remember it. 

We urge you, Mr. President— 

1. To proclaim the achievement of total, 
universal, and controlled disarmament as the 
goal of the U.S. national policy. 

2. To restore the moratorium on the test- 
ing of nuclear weapons and to do everything 
in your power to insure early agreement on 
banning all nuclear tests. 

8. To oppose the sharing of nuclear war- 
heads with NATO allies. 

‘THE ARMENIAN HERALD. 

THE ESTONIAN MONTHLY. 

THE HUNGARIAN WORLD. 

THE POLISH Gras LupowyY.” 
THE Russian “Russky GOLOS,” 
THE UKRAINIAN NEWS. 

THE LITHUANIAN “LAISVE.” 


(All of the above newspapers are published 
in New York City.) 

We urge all Americans interested in peace 
to write to Senators from their States ask- 
ing support for more effective U.S. efforts to 
assure the success of negotiations on a 
nuclear weapons test ban and the coming 
10-nation talks on disarmament. 


UNWARRANTED CLOSING OF SCHE- 
NECTADY, N.Y., VA CONTACT OF- 
FICE—RESOLUTIONS OF PROTEST 
AGAINST 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include three resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Veterans’ Administration, in line with 
what now appears to be a carefully cal- 
culated policy of cutting back on services 
to our Nation’s veterans as well as on the 
facilities through which those services 
are rendered, has recently announced the 
projected closing of the Schenectady 
contact office of the VA on March 4. 
This decision has been made despite the 
fact that the Schenectady office serves an 
area of some 6 counties, despite the fact 
that the heavy unemployment problem in 
Schenectady has increased demands for 
VA assistance, despite the fact that an 
increased serviceload will develop on 
July 1 when the new pension legislation 
affecting many additional wicows of vet- 
erans becomes effective, and despite the 
fact that many other VA contact offices 
in New York State which serve much 
smaller areas are being allowed to remain 
open. 

Mr. Speaker, needless to say, I have 
vigorously protested this unwarranted 
action to the VA, and I have been very 
gratified indeed that these protests of 
mine have gained the support of im- 
portant civic organizations in the city of 
Schenectady who know most about this 
problem. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include herewith, and thereby 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House, resolutions from the City 
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Council of the City of Schenectady, the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of 
Schenectady, and the Schenectady 
County Council of the American Legion 
3 protest against this unwarranted clos- 


RESOLUTION 6866 


Whereas the Council of the city of Sche- 
nectady was shocked to learn that Sumner 
G. Whittier, Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs, announced that the Schenectady Vet- 
erans’ Administration office will close effec- 
tive March 4, 1960; and 

Whereas the local office serves an esti- 
mated 20,000 veterans and their dependents, 
many of them of advanced age and on whom 
the curtailment of the services rendered 
would work an extreme hardship; and 

Whereas in addition to offering services 
in the city of Schenectady, the local office 
also assists veterans from the entire county 
of Schenectady, portions of Albany and Sara- 
toga Counties, and the entire counties of 
Fulton, Montgomery, and Schoharie; and 

Whereas the Schenectady VA office pro- 
vides outside contact service, as required, at 
hospitals in the area including Ellis Hospi- 
tal, Glenridge Hospital, St. Clare Hospital, 
and the county home; and 

Whereas the closing of the local office 
would prove a hardship to such people as 
elderly widows of World War I veterans, 
many without transportation, inasmuch as 
the closest office would be Watervliet involv- 
ing the changing of buses three times each 
Way; and 

Whereas effective July 1, 1960, the new 
pension law will go into effect thereby creat- 
ing an increased workload for veterans of- 
fices because of widows and veterans who 
will be seeking advice; and 

Whereas in gratitude to those who sacri- 
ficed their lives, health, time, money and 
suffered great hardship in behalf of their 
country, Congress saw fit to adopt laws to 
partially compensate veterans and their de- 
pendents for their deprivations; and 

Whereas in order to implement such laws, 
it is necessary to maintain proper office 
facilities to accommodate the recipients of 
veterans’ benefits; and 

Whereas the closing of the local VA of- 
fice is certainly not commensurate with the 
spirit of Congress and the people whom in 
time of crisis felt they owed so much to 
those who risked their lives in the defense 
of our country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the City of 
Schenectady, grateful to those who helped 
to preserve our democracy strongly urges 
Sumner G. Whittier, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, to reconsider the closing of 
the Schenectady Veterans’ Administration 
office on March 4, 1960; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city of Schenectady 
which has suffered economic reversals much 
more than other areas throughout the coun- 
try should be alded by the Federal Govern- 
ment in its rehabilitation and economic 
health rather than thwarted, by the depriva- 
tion of services especially to needy and 
worthy veterans, their widows and depend- 
ents, and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of the Council of the City 
of Schenectady and copies thereof be mailed 
forthwith by the clerk of the city of Sche- 
nectady to Sumner G. Whittier, Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs; Congressman 
Samuel S. Stratton; Senators Kenneth B. 
Keating and Jacob K. Javits; and Lewis 
Harris, of GUTS, Inc. 

RESOLUTION 20 
RESOLUTION TO PROTEST CLOSING OF VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION OFFICE 

Whereas the Administrator of Veterans’ 

Affairs, Sumner G. Whittier, has announced 
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the closing of the local office located at 505 
State Street, Schenectady, N.Y., effective 
March 4, 1960; and 

Whereas veterans’ organizations and 
civic leaders throughout the county agree 
that the closing of said office and the trans- 
fer of its functions to Watervliet, N.Y., will 
bring untold difficulties and hardships to the 
20,000 veterans and their families now served 
by said agency; and 

Whereas with new legislation being en- 
acted covering pensions and other benefits 
for veterans the volume of work in servicing 
veterans will increase rather than diminish 
in the immediate future: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Schenectady County 
Board of Supervisors register its strong ob- 
jection to the closing of the veterans’ office 
as not being in the best interest of the vet- 
erans and community at large; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to Sumner G. Whittier, Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Congressman 
Samuel S. Stratton, and U.S. Senators Ken- 
neth B. Keating and Jacob K. Javits. 


AMERICAN LEGION, 
SCHENECTADY County COMMITTEE, 
Schenectady, N.Y., February 10, 1960. 
Hon. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: At a recent meeting of Schenec- 
tady County Committee, American Legion, 
a resolution was unanimously adopted pro- 
testing the closing of the VA contact office 
at 505 State Street, in Schenectady. Post 
21 took the same uncnimous action. 

We are sending this information to Ad- 
ministrator Sumner G. Whittier, to Senators 
Javits and Keating, and to you asking that 
every possible step be taken to retain this 
office in Schenectady. We know that you 
have already taken steps in this direction 
and we want you to know that your action 
is much appreciated by your fellow veterans 
in Schenectady. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT V. BROOKS, 
Adjutant. 


COLLAPSE OF BLIMP AT THE SOUTH 
WEYMOUTH NAVAL AIR STA- 
TION 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Masssachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the collapse of the largest blimp 
in the world at the South Weymouth 
Naval Air Station last Saturday may cost 
the taxpayers of this country millions of 
dollars. From the meager reports avail- 
able it appears that prima facie evidence 
is available indicating negligence. News- 
paper reports say that only two men were 
handling the blimp, one in the gondola 
and one in the tractor towing the blimp 
to the station’s main hangar. 

It is my opinion that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee should conduct open 
hearings on this matter. 

The newspapers reported “No one hurt 
in Weymouth.” How true, no one could 
be hurt if no one was there. 
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[From the Boston Traveler, Feb. 13, 1960] 


Navy BLIMP COLLAPSES—$10 MILLION Loss— 
No ONE HURT IN WEYMOUTH 

The world’s largest blimp was destroyed 
today when heavy winds blew the big ship 
into a hangar door at the South Weymouth 
Naval Air Station. 

A Navy spokesman said the balloon, valued 
at $10 million, was nearly a total loss in the 
accident. 


CRUMPLES TO GROUND IN MASS 


The 400-foot blimp crumpled to the ground 
in a mass of rubber shortly before 10 a.m., 
gushing out 1.5 million cubic feet of helium 
simultaneously. 

One unidentified Navy man in the blimp’s 
gondola at the time of accident escaped in- 
jury, but was held at the station dispensary 
for examination. 


HEAVY WINDS CAUSE MISHAP 


Heavy winds caused the accident as the 
blimp was being towed by a tractor in the 
air station’s main hangar. 

The tractor was knocked over on its side, 
snapping the cable attached to the blimp. 

The big balloon, out of control, careened 
into the hangar door and was punctured as 
winds lifted the tail of the ship crazily into 
the air. 

The blimp deflated almost instantly, he- 
lium escaping through the puncture in the 
rubber and nylon fabric. 


WEATHER HALTS RETURN TRIP 


The Navy blimp, designated as 2PG-3W, 
had just completed an evaluation study of its 
radar equipment at the air development cen- 
ter at Weymouth, It was scheduled to return 
to its Lakehurst, N.J., base today but the 
trip was postponed because of weather con- 
ditions at Lakehurst. 

The Navy spokesman said the intensity of 
the winds had led to the decision to put the 
blimp in its hangar until departure time. 
The blimp arrived last night. 

The $10 million blimp was less than a 
year old. It was used as as a radar platform, 
assisting in airborne radar early warning and 
antisubmarine work. It normally carries a 
crew of 20. 

The crew was not aboard during the acci- 
dent this morning. Only one man was in 
the gondola. 

The Navy spokesman said the only thing 
expected to be salvaged from the blimp is 
the gondola and radar equipment aboard. 

Eyewitnesses told the Traveler of seeing 
the blimp deflate in a matter of seconds. 


THE AUCTION TECHNIQUE IN MAR- 
KETING U.S. GOVERNMENT SE- 
CURITIES 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and 
extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday the Secretary of the 
Treasury in testifying before the Joint 
Economic Committee gave us some in- 
formation about the use of the auction 
technique in marketing U.S. Govern- 
ment securities. I asked him if he 
would enlarge upon that in a letter 
which I thought would be of consider- 
able interest not only to the Members 
of Congress but also the public. I am 
therefore including with my remarks 
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this letter that the Secretary of the 
oo has written to me on this sub- 
ect: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, February 17, 1960. 
Hon, THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Curtis: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your request for amplification of 
my testimony before the Joint Economic 
Committee yesterday, in which I discussed 
our recent experience with sale of the new 
1-year Treasury bills at auction. As I 
pointed out to the committee, we are con- 
vinced that such experience casts serious 
doubts on the advisability of an early ex- 
tension of the auction technique to the sale 
of longer term Treasury securities. 

Our willingness to extend the auction 
technique, where feasible and appropriate, 
is indicated by the fact that the Treasury 
has made more use of auctions during the 
past 15 months than at any time in the past, 
and by the fact that the amount of Treas- 
ury bills outstanding at the present time ex- 
ceeds $41 billion or more than double the 
amount outstanding 5 years ago. All of 
these bills were sold at auction. New series 
of bills instituted within the past 15 months 
include the 26-week bills, which total $10.8 
billion, and the four issues of 1-year bills, 
which mature quarterly and amount to 
$7.5 billion. 

Our experience in auctioning the 1-year 
bills, however, raises serious questions as to 
whether the auction technique is the most 
economical way of handling Treasury short- 
term financing. Since January 1, 1959, for 
example, the Treasury has on five occasions 
offered bills at auction in its new cycle of 
quarterly maturities. The average rate of 
discount in these auctions was 4.38 percent, 
as compared with an average yield of 4,22 
percent on outstanding securities of com- 
parable maturity available in the market. 
This indicates a spread of 16 basic points 
or 0.16 percent, (These figures, along with 
other data on the subject, are presented 
in the attached table.) 

This 4.38-percent rate of discount, how- 
ever, understates considerably the true yield 
on the bills to the investor, as well as the 
true interest cost to the Treasury. This is 
partly because Treasury bills are traded in 
the market on the basis of “bank discount“ 
rather than actual investment yield (the bills 
are issued at a discount from par), and 
partly because the market yields quoted on 
bills are based on 360 days rather than the 
actual number of days in the year, (The 
Treasury, in its public announcements of the 
results of all bill auctions, states the yield 
both in terms of the normal market practice 
and the true investment return.) When ad- 
justment is made for these two factors, 
which are much more important when in- 
terest rates are relatively high and on the 
longer maturities, the true yield to the in- 
vestor and the true cost to the Treasury on 
these five issues since January 1, 1959, comes 
to 4.60 percent, rather than 4.38 percent. 
Viewed from this standpoint, therefore, the 
average spread between yields on outstanding 
Government issues of comparable maturity 
and the new quarterly bills sold at auction 
amounted to 38 basis points instead of 16 
basis points. 

Moreover, since January 1959 the Treasury 
has offered six issues of certificates and short- 
term notes with maturities of approximately 
1 year. The average interest paid on these 


issues—on which the Treasury fixed the in- 
terest rate rather than submitting the secu- 
rities to auction—was 4.26 percent, as com- 
pared with an approximate yield available in 
the market at the time on outstanding issues 
of comparable maturity of 4.08 percent. In 
these instances the spread averaged 19 basis 
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points, or exactly half of the spread of 38 
points on the new bill issues. 

Two additional factors should be men- 
tioned. 

In the first place, the average size of the 
five bill issues in terms of public participa- 
tion (that is, excluding the Federal Reserve 
banks and Government investment ac- 
counts) was $1.9 billion; the average amount 
of the offerings of certificates and notes taken 
by the public was $3.1 billion. It would be 
logical to expect that the larger issues would 
require a larger spread as compared with 
yields on outstanding issues of comparable 
maturity. It should be noted, on the other 
hand, that all but one of the certificate and 
note issues were refunding operations, while 
all but one of the bill issues were, in effect, 
cash issues. Although refundings on many 
occasions cause almost as much market 
churning and realinement of investor posi- 
tions as cash issues, it is true that the mar- 
ket impact of a refunding is usually some- 
what less than a cash issue of comparable 
size. Consequently, this characteristic of all 
but one of the note and certificate issues 
may, from the standpoint of yield compari- 
sons of the type presented in this letter, off- 
set the somewhat smaller size of the bill 
operations, 

Secondly, all but one of the bill auctions 
(as contrasted with only one of the other 
offerings) involved the privilege of com- 
mercial bank payment for the securities by 
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credit to the Treasury’s tax and loan ac- 
counts at the banks. This means that a 
subscribing commercial bank could, if it so 
wished, buy between $5 and $9 of the 
new issue for every one dollar it had avail- 
able in excess reserves, the precise amount 
depending on the reserve classification of the 
subscribing bank. Inasmuch as bids by 
commercial banks for all but one of the bill 
issues reflected the value of the tax and loan 
privilege, which induced the banks to act 
as underwriters and distributors of the 
securities and to bid lower interest rates 
(higher prices) than would otherwise be the 
case, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
true spread, adjusted for the effect of the 
tax and loan privilege, was something like 
50 basis points on the bills auctions. This 
contrasts markedly with the spread of only 
19 basis points on the offerings of certifi- 
cates and notes, although this spread might 
perhaps be adjusted upward slightly in 
view of the fact that one of these 6 issues 
carried tax and loan privilege. 

After carefully studying the results of the 
operations described above, we have con- 
cluded that under conditions as they existed 
during the past year or so the Treasury, on 
average, might well have saved % of 1 
percent or more if it had offered fixed rate 
certificates rather than the new 1-year bills 
at auction. Admittedly, this experience 
may not be conclusive inasmuch as the issu- 
ance of the 1-year bills at auction repre- 
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sented a new departure in Treasury debt 
management—namely, the introduction of a 
much longer Tre bill than had ever 
been offered before. We hope that these 
results are not conclusive; we much prefer, 
where feasible, to use the auction method 
of pricing securities because it 
avoids the difficult problems involved in 
pricing a new issue of securities. Thus, we 
shall continue to use the auction technique 
whenever the prospects for its economical 
application seem favorable, and we intend 
to maintain the new cycle of 1-year bills. 

We do believe, however, that this experi- 
ence with auctioning securities of only one 
year maturity raises serious questions with 
respect to recent proposals to auction even 
longer term Treasury securities—even in- 
cluding long-term bonds. As we have 
stated before, we are convinced that auc- 
tioning of longer term securities could only 
result in a much higher interest cost to the 
Treasury—a judgment strongly supported by 
the experience with the 1-year bills—along 
with other serious disadvantages referred 
to in my testimony yesterday and described 
in detail in written materlal furnished 
earlier to the Committee. 

Please do not hesitate to contact me if 
you desire to receive any further informa- 
tion on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Comparison of interest cost on auctions of bills (1-year bill cycle) and fixed price coupon issues (1-year maturity area), 1959-60 


Maturity 
Issue date date 
5 Aen 15, 1960 
Ppr y 11, 1959... Apr. 15, 1960 
July 15, 1959.. July 15,1960 
Dee. 2, 1959... Oct. 17,1960 
Jan. 15, 1060— Jan. 15, 1061 


Feb. 15,1960 
May 15,1960 
Nov. 15,1960 
Feb. 15,1961 


May 15,1960 
Aug. 15, 1900 


1 year 4 months 8 
1 year 4}4 months 


Amount issued 


Term 


Private in- 
vestors 


Difference between market 
pattern of rates and— 


Yield indi- 
Equivalent cated on 
yield! market 
pattern of 
rates 2 


Average 
offering rate 


ene 
(col. 4—col. 6)| (col. ook 6) 


3. 52 3. 40 
4.01 3. 81 
4.99 4.07 
5.11 4.72 
5. 36 5.07 
4. 60 4.22 


ae see 
Baas 


A 
8 ae 


t On 2 equivalent yield on coupon issue; on CI’s and short notes, yield based 


on issue pri 


2 Estimated yield for maturity of new issue at time of announcement, 
erings. 


3 Cash offi 


4 Preliminary. 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Debt Analysis Staff, Feb, 12, 1960. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GAP 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, there has been considerable discus- 
sion recently about the adequacy of this 
country’s defense effort, especially the 
missile gap and the deterrent gap. 

Experts in this field are a dime & 
dozen, some apparently jockeying for an 
advantageous political position. I do 
not intend to step into this argument, 


Congress, of course, must be kept in- 
formed about such matters. Nonethe- 
less, I am concerned at the excessive 
amount of time which the Secretary of 
Defense and other military leaders must 
spend in testifying on Capitol Hill. 
Since Congress convened in January, 
Secretary Gates himself has spent a 
total of 9 days before five committees 
of the House and Senate. General 
Twining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, has made 10 appearances to 
date. 

Naturally, such key figures in our de- 
fense effort cannot attend to their other 
duties while testifying. Furthermore, 
briefings and preparation are essential, 


and must require at least an additional 
day before each appearance as a witness. 
In the House, testimony may be neces- 
sary before the Appropriations, Armed 
Services and Science and Astronautics 
Committees. In the Senate, defense 
falls within the jurisdiction of compa- 
rable committees. Various subcommit- 
tees—such as Senator JoHNsON’s Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee—also have a legiti- 
mate interest. 

Last year, according to reliable esti- 
mates, a total of 465 Defense Depart- 
ment witnesses testified before various 
congressional committees. Of this 
group about 120 witnesses were civilian, 
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and the balance military personnel. 
These witnesses made approximately 700 
appearances. 

Assuming these 465 witnesses spent 
one day preparing—as they must—for 
their appearance, a total of almost 1,200 
days would be consumed. With a 6-day 
workweek, this represents four man- 
years of effort lost in 1959 by our top 
military and civilian leaders during a 
single session of Congress. Despite a 
shorter congressional session this year, 
the demand for witnesses will probably 
be equally heavy and the time wasted 
as substantial. s 

Here is a serious gap in the way in 
which Congress operates. Surely some 
way can be found to increase efficiency 
and reduce this shocking waste of mili- 
tary brains, without impairing essential 
legislative responsibilities. 

Despite the proven value of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, Congress 
appears reluctant to rely on joint com- 
mittees. Perhaps, however, Senate and 
House committees with a common in- 
terest in testimony from the Defense 
Department and with comparable re- 
sponsibilities could meet jointly. The 
main aim, it seems to me, is for Con- 
gress to inform itself as fully and ex- 
peditiously as possible, with the mini- 
mum demand on the valuable time of 
important defense officials, 


VICE ADM. EDWARD L. COCHRANE, 
U.S. NAVY, RETIRED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on November 14 last, Vice Adm. 
Edward L. Cochrane, U.S. Navy, retired, 
died in New Haven, Conn. In his many 
years of service to his country and to the 
U.S. Navy, Admiral Cochrane gave most 
of his life. His distinguished career, ex- 
tending from 1910, when he was first ap- 
pointed to the U.S. Naval Academy, to 
his retirement on November 1, 1947, ex- 
tended over both World War I and 
World War II. His contributions to his 
country during these great world wars 
were outstanding. He was, indeed, one 
of the great admirals of the U.S. Navy. 

Those of us here in the Congress who 
knew Admiral Cochrane knew his cour- 
tesy, his integrity, and of his untiring ef- 
forts not only to maintain and improve 
the strength of the U.S. Navy, but to 
build the military strength of our coun- 
try sufficient to discourage any enemy 
from being so foolish as to attack us and 
start another world war. 

Admiral Cochrane knew well of the 
cost of military preparedness, but in 
these days of atomic weapons he knew 
military preparedness was necessary re- 
gardless of the cost. Certainly many of 
us here in the Congress agree with these 
conclusions, 

In addition to being a great naval offi- 
cer, Admiral Cochrane was a distin- 
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guished engineer. He knew the prob- 
lems of ship construction and he knew 
so well that all weapons soon become ob- 
solete and have to be replaced. Some- 
times this means the changing of an en- 
tire weapons system. This could not be 
done quickly because many had to be 
educated and convinced that recom- 
mended changes merited making the 
change. In his long service, Admiral 
Cochrane was faced with many difficul- 
ties, but he faced them with courage and 
with great ability. 

Certainly the U.S. Navy benefited tre- 
mendously from the wisdom and leader- 
ship of Admiral Cochrane. The people 
of America, our Government, and all 
that goes to make up this great Nation 
are proud and grateful for the tremen- 
dous contributions in service given by 
Admiral Cochrane. 


VICE ADM. EDWARD L. COCHRANE, U.S. Navy, 
RETIRED 


Edward Lull Cochrane was born in Mare 
Island, Calif., on March 18, 1892, son of 
Brig. Gen. Henry Clay Cochrane, USMC, and 
Mrs. (Elizabeth Ferguson Lull) Cochrane, 
both now deceased. He attended Chester 
(Pa.) High School and the University 
of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, prior to 
entering the U.S. Naval Academy, Anna- 
polis, Md., on appointment from the Seventh 
District of Pennsylvania in 1910. As a mid- 
shipman he won his letter in fencing; was 
manager of the fencing team, sabre fenc- 
ing champion (1913 and 1914); vice presi- 
dent of the Intercollegiate Fencing Associa- 
tion (1914) and was on the staff of the Lucky 
Bag. His name was engraved on the cup 
presented to the Naval Academy by the Gen- 
eral Society, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, as the midshipman most proficient in 
great gun target practice, or practical ord- 
nance or gunnery, 

Graduated with distinction, second in a 
class of 154 members, and commissioned 
ensign, June 6, 1914, he was transferred 
to the Construction Corps of the Navy 
in the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) 
on June 6, 1917. He received tempo- 
rary promotion to the rank of lieutenant 
during World War I, and was commissioned 
in that rank on July 30, 1919. He subse- 
quently advanced in rank to that of com- 
mander to date from June 30, 1934. In June 
1940 when the Construction Corps amal- 
gamated with the line of the Navy, he was 
designated for engineering duty only and 
thereafter received periodic promotions, at- 
taining the rank of vice admiral, to date 
from April 3, 1945. On November 1, 1947, he 
was transferred to the retired list of the U.S. 
Navy. 

Following graduation from the Naval 
Academy in 1914, he joined the U.S.S. Rhode 
Island and was attached to that battleship 
while she was on special service protecting 
American interests at Veracruz, Mexico. 
Selected for further training in preparation 
for transfer to the Construction Corps, he 
reported in January 1916 to the Postgraduate 
School, Annapolis, Md., and later to the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, where he was under instruction in 
naval construction when the United States 
entered World War I. His course of instruc- 
tion interrupted due to the emergency he 
was appointed an assistant naval construc- 
tor and was assigned throughout the war 
period to the hull division at the navy yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

In October 1919 he reentered the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology to complete 
the course, and in June 1920 received the de- 
gree of master of science in naval architec- 
ture. He then returned to the hull division 
at the Philadelphia navy yard, where he 
served, first in charge of construction of two 
battle cruisers and later in charge of repairs, 
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until April 1924. He was next assigned to 
the Design Division (Submarines) in the Bu- 
reau of Construction and Repair, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. In 1929 he 
served as a technical adviser to the U.S. dele- 
gation to the Conference on Safety of Life at 
Sea held in London, England. After his re- 
turn to the United States in September of 
that year, he had duty until May 1933 in con- 
nection with submarine construction at the 
navy yard, Portsmouth, N.H. He next served 
as force constructor on the staff of the com- 
mander, Scouting Force, U.S. Fleet. 

In September 1935 he returned to the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair and was 
assigned to the Design Division until Sep- 
tember 1940 with the exception of 3 months 
under instruction at the Naval War College, 
Newport, R.I., in 1939. From 1935 through- 
out the World War II period he was con- 
cerned in the design of practically every type 
of warship involved in the greatly expanded 
Navy. During this period the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair was consolidated 
with the Bureau of Engineering (June 1940) 
and designated the Bureau of Ships. 

In September 1940 he was ordered to Lon- 
don, England, as Assistant Naval Attaché at 
the American Embassy. During the winter 
blitz of 1940-41 he studied battle damage to 
the British warships and also made a survey 
of antisubmarine warfare, returning to the 
United States January 1941 with an under- 
standing of the need for small antisubmarine 
vessels. This idea grew into the destroyer 
escort design. 

From January 1941 until November 1942 
he was Assistant Head of the Design Division 
of the Bureau of Ships, Navy Department. In 
that assignment he accompanied the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the late Frank Knox, in 
December 1941, to Pearl Harbor for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the damage resulting from 
the Japanese attack and to aid in planning 
for the salvage and repair of those ships, 

He was appointed Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships, with the rank of rear admiral, on 
November 1, 1942. In this capacity, he di- 
rected the Navy's vast shipbuilding and 
maintenance program during the remainder 
of the war. In August 1944 he made a trip 
to the Pacific to study battle damage and to 
observe the operational conduct of our ves- 
sels, landing on Palau on the second day of 
the invasion. He returned to W. 
in October 1944 and in July of the next year 
accompanied the Secretary of the Navy, the 
late James Forrestal, on a trip to Germany, 
where he visited a number of industrial 
plants and technical centers. From Ger- 
many he went to England, to inspect simi- 
lar installations. The early events leading 
up to V-J Day occasioned the shortening of 
this trip and he returned to Washington on 
August 14, 1945. 

“For exceptionally meritorious service 
* * + in the Design Division of the Bureau 
of Ships from December 7, 1941 to November 
2, 1942, and as Chief of the Bureau of Ships 
from November 23, 1942 to August 31, 1945” 
he was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal. The citation continues in part: “An 
administrator of foresight, judgment, and ex- 
traordinary professional ability, Vice Admiral 
Cochrane achieved distinctive success in this 
skilled direction of the design and construc- 
tion of a vast number of vessels, many of 
new and revolutionary types during a period 
of critical urgency. Inspiring in his sub- 
ordinates his own high standards of accom- 
plishments in the performance of exacting 
duties, he was directly instrumental in en- 
larging the U.S. Fleet and in fitting it out 
for combat at a rate unprecedented in the 
history of naval warfare. His distinguished 
service throughout this period contributed 
essentially to the successful prosecution of 
the war.” 

In 1945 he was also awarded the David 
W. Taylor Medal for notable achievement in 
naval architecture and marine engineering. 
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In November 1946 he became Chief of the 
Material Division in the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, Navy Department. 
In March 1947 he was appointed a member 
on the President’s Advisory Committee on the 
Merchant Marine, a committee to assist in 
developing a sound merchant marine policy 
and served in that capacity until relieved of 
all active duty pending his retirement on 
November 1, 1947. 

In addition to the Distinguished Service 
Medal, Vice Admiral Cochrane has the Mexi- 
can Service Medal; the Victory Medal (World 
War I); the American Defense Service Medal, 
Base Clasp; the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medal; the American Campaign Medal; and 
the World War II Victory Medal. In 1946 
the Government of Great Britain conferred 
upon him the award of Honorary Knight 
Commander of the Military Division of the 
Order of the British Empire. 

Since retirement, he has served as pro- 

fessor of naval construction and head of 
the Department of Naval Architecture and 
Marine Engineering at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology (1947-50); Chairman, 
Federal Maritime Board and Maritime Ad- 
ministrator, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. (1950-52); dean of engi- 
neering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (1952-54) and is now vice president, 
industrial and governmental relations at 
MIT. 
On June 3, 1916, he married Miss Charlotte 
Osgood Wilson, of Chester, Pa. They have 
two sons, Comdr. Richard Lull Cochrane, 
USN (Naval Academy, class of 1940), and 
Lt. Comdr. Edward Lull Cochrane, USN 
(Naval Academy, class of 1945). 

He is a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences; the American Society of Naval 
Engineers (elected president in 1946); the 
Institution of Naval Architects (British); 
and the Newcomen Society of England 
(American branch). He holds the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from Hahnemann 
Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa., and the 
honorary degree of doctor of engineering 
from the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


THE LATE WILLIAM C. HULL 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, while the Congress was in re- 
cess on December 23, one of the finest 
public servants I have ever known passed 
on to his eternal rest. I speak of the 
late William C. Hull, an employee for 51 
years of the Civil Service Commission. 
At the age of 26 Mr. Hull became execu- 
tive assistant to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. He held this position for 
the rest of his life. 

Mr. Hull knew no politics, nor did he 
think of politics during his long years of 
service. Likewise he gave his service 
regardless of himself, helping where 
he could a Government clerk or assist- 
ant just as he did a Member of Congress 
or the chief of a department. He has 
helped everyone who has called upon 
him. He served his civil service em- 
ployers, consistently did he serve his 
Government, always he served his God. 

During the many years I have served 
in the Congress I knew Mr. Hull very 
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well and received his assistance many, 
many times regardless of the countless 
requests. Mr. Hull was a great Ameri- 
can, loyal, patriotic, and always working 
to help someone. He not only loved his 
country, but he loved the type of work 
he was doing for his country. In this 
work his patience, his desire, his counsel, 
had no limitations. His service to his 
eountry constituted his life. A great 
citizen, he was one of the finest public 
servants in the history of our country. 
At this time, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include an editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star on Christmas 
Day 1959. Following this editorial I 
should like to include a special citation 
given to Mr. William C. Hull on the oc- 
casion of his 50th anniversary in the 
service of the Civil Service Commission, 
January 16, 1958, and following this 
citation I should like to include in my 
remarks the address of the Honorable 
Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, given at 
the funeral service of Mr. Hull. Beauti- 
fully expressed, it is one of the finest 
tributes that could be said of any man. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Dec. 25, 1959] 
Hull, HALF CENTURY IN CIVIL 

SERVICE COMMISSION 

William C. Hull, 68, who served with the 
Civil Service Commission for more than half 
a century, died last night at Arlington 
Hospital. 

A lifelong Arlington resident, Mr, Hull 
joined the Commission at the age of 17 after 
attending schools in Arlington and the 
District. “My starting salary was $30 a 
month,” he recalled at his 50th anniversary 
in 1958. 

He was promoted to clerk, then became 
executive assistant to the Commissioners at 
the age of 26. He held this position until 
his death, despite offers of posts with other 
agencies. “I’ve loved my work,” he declared, 
“and I've never thought of changing or 
retiring.” 


PRAISED ON FLOOR OF HOUSE 


Over the last 41 years, Mr Hull met most 
of the Presidents and many Congressmen 
and other officials, almost all of whom he 
described as “very agreeable to deal with.” 
Back in the 1920's and 1930's many Congress- 
men came by to see him on business, and 
got to know him personally, 

In recent years, however, most of his work 
had been done over the telephone. 

During his career, he was known as an 
authoritative source of information on Gov- 
ernment jobs. He was commended fre- 
quently during his career both by his su- 
periors and by officials whom he assisted. 
He was praised on the floor of the House 
by Representative McMILLAN, Democrat of 
South Carolina, as one of our outstanding 
public servants.” 

ACTIVE IN CIVIC AFFAIRS 

Mr. Hull was also very active in Arlington 
civic affairs. He worked for the Community 
Chest and Red Cross, was secretary of the 
Leeway Citizens Association and a former 
president of the Arlington Civic Federation. 
The Arlington Hospital Association was one 
of his prime interests and he was vice presi- 
dent of the association at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Hull leaves his wife, Gladys, of the 
home address, 2255 North Powhatan Street, 
Arlington; two daughters, Mrs. Mildred H. 
Carlisle of Wakefield Forest, Fairfax County, 
and Mrs. Margaret H. Oakley of 3112 North 
Rochester Street, Arlington, and four 
grandchildren. 
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Also four sisters, Mrs. A. Elizabeth Ma- 
honey, and Mrs. Mary A. Croson, both of 
1900 North Glebe Road, Arlington; Mrs. 
Florence V. Elliott, 4428 North 18th 
Street, Arlington, and Mrs. Helen O'Brien, 
4361 Brooks Drive, Suitland; and two broth- 
ers, David N. Hull, Parkland Apartments, 
20th Street and Glebe Road, Arlington, and 
Calvin L. Hull, 2308 North Madison Street, 
Arlington. 

Funeral arrangements are incomplete. 
SPECIAL CITATION— WILLIAM C. HILL, EXECU- 
TIVE ASSISTANT TO THE COMMISSION 

For outstanding devotion to the public 
service. Entering upon his 50th year of 
duty, he has served the Commission for two- 
thirds of its existence. He has discharged 
his duties with distinction, and the effec- 
tiveness of his counsel has won high official 
commendation for himself and the Commis- 
sion. His long experience and the high re- 
gard in which he is held throughout the 
Government exemplify the dedicated career 
servant. 

DIAMOND JUBILEE AWARDS PROGRAM. 

JANUARY 16, 1958. 

REMARKS BY ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRETARY 

OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 

DECEMBER 26, 1959 


As we—the members of the family, the 
friends, associates, and admirers of William 
C. Hull—gather here this afternoon, we are 
confronting not death but life. Our 
thoughts are centered on one whose countless 
ministries have left their imprint on the 
lives of unnumbered persons who, in turn, 
will influence the lives of unnumbered others 
because Bill Hull—as so many of us referred 
to him affectionately—dedicated his life to 
the service of his fellow man. 

I first met Mr. Hull in the summer of 1939 
when I took the oath of office as a member of 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission. I will 
never forget the kindly, thoughtful, and 
helpful manner in which he introduced me 
to the work of the Commission. And then 
as the months and years went by I realized 
that it was my high privilege to be associated 
with a man who dealt with everyone with 
whom he came in contact in a kindly, 
thoughtful and helpful manner. Mr. Hull 
accepted and placed at the center of his life 
the commandment “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

And because he did, it is absolutely im- 
possible for anyone to reflect adequately the 
impact of his life on both institutions and 
people. 

Think of the manner in which his life 
has influenced the ability of institutions to 
serve our fellow human beings more effec- 
tively. 

You who have been his neighbors down 
through the years are very much aware of 
the way in which he strengthened the min- 
istry of the Community Chest, the Red Cross, 
the civic associations of this community, and 
above all, the Arlington Hospital. 

I know from personal observation about 
the contributions that he made to the 
strengthening of what I regard as the most 
important institution in our Government— 
the Civil Service Commission. I regard it as 
the most important institution because, upon 
the success or failure of its work, depends 
the ability of our Government to attract 
and retain in its service the men and women 
who can serve our Nation in the midst of 
a complex and rapidly changing world. 

Mr. Hull believed in the mission of the 
Civil Service Commission. That is why he 
was able to say, I've loved my work, and 
I've never thought of changing or retiring.” 
He saw in it an unparalleled opportunity to 
serve his fellow man. 

It is because he loved his work and be- 
lieved in it that he was able to serve the 
members of the Civil Service Commission so 
effectively over a period of 40 years. 
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It is because he loved his work and be- 
lieved in it that he was able to interpret the 
objectives of a merit system so effectively to 
his associates in the work of the Commis- 
sion, to the representatives of other depart- 
ments and agencies, to the Members of Con- 
gress, and to the public.. His dedication to a 
great cause was apparent. His sincerity of 

was his most convincing argument, 

It is because he loved his work and be- 
lieved in it that his recommendations for 
strengthening the merit system influenced 
80 ificantly the formulation of policies 
and the handling of individual cases by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission and 
the merit system it helps to administer are 
far stronger today because William C. Hull, 
without thought of self, gave himself to the 
life and work of the Commission. 

Think of the manner in which the life of 
this truly outstanding public servant has 
influenced the lives of countless numbers of 
people. 

I know that he influenced the lives of all 
the members of the Civil Service Commission 
during the 40 years that he served them as 
their executive assistant. There are many 
things I could say about this service but the 
phrase that keeps coming back to me is 
this—a ministry of reconciliation. And 
when I use this phrase, I am not thinking 
in terms of compromises; I am thinking of 
reconciliations that grew out of his devotion 
to the truth. He knew how to interpret peo- 
ple to one another. You had confidence in 
his interpretations because you had confi- 
dence in his integrity. You had confidence 
in his interpretations because you never 
heard him say an unkind word about an- 
other person. He was always looking for 
the positive in people. 

I know that Mr. Hull influenced the lives 
of his associates in the Commission, of rep- 
resentatives of other departments and agen- 
cies, and of Members of Congress. 

But, above all, Iam thinking of the man- 
ner in which he influenced the lives of the 
members of the public who came in contact 
with him. He was one of God's counselors 
in the fullest and best sense of that term. 
He fulfilled such a mission in life because 
he asked himself just one question, namely, 
what can I do to be of help. 

Matthew tells us in his Gospel (23d chap- 
ter, 11th verse) that “he who is greatest 
among you shall be your servant.” Or as 
Phillips translates it, “The only ‘superior’ 
among you is the one who serves the others.” 

I know of no better evidence of the truth 
of this saying than the life of William Clif- 
ton Hull. 

Yes, we who are gathered here this after- 
noon have been thinking not of death but 
of a glorious life that traveled at all times 
in the pathway of service. And surely as 
we have been thinking in terms of the life 
of this man of God, our faith in immortal- 
ity—in life beyond the grave—has been 
strengthened. Such a life just must live on 
through all eternity. 


THE FEDERAL TRANSPORTATION 
TAX 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. COLLIER] is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the terms of Public Law 86-75 the 10 
percent tax on the transportation of 
persons within the United States will be 
reduced to 5 percent after June 30, 1960. 
As June 30 approaches it is important 
to evaluate the justification, if any, for 
retaining the remaining 5 percent tax in 
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effect. As a matter of fact, it is my un- 
derstanding that the administration will 
make a request that the action previously 
taken by Congress be rescinded. 

At the outset I would like to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that there is no one who is 
more anxious than I to preserve sources 
of revenue which are necessary to defray 
the essential costs of Government, pro- 
vided that the source is equitable, pro- 
vided it is truly productive and provided 
it does not harm the economy. Earlier 
this session several Members addressed 
themselves to the question of the fair- 
ness of the tax and I will not reiterate 
the very able arguments that have been 
presented which point out the unjusti- 
fiable discrimination that results from 
this tax. Rather I would like to exam- 
ine the productivity of the tax and its 
effects on the economy. 

The gross yield of this 10 percent 
transportation tax is about $225 million 
per year. It has been estimated that as 
much as 70 percent of the travel taxed 
is business in nature and consequently 
this travel expense, including the trans- 
portation tax, is taken as income tax de- 
duction. Thus some 70 percent of the 
collections, or $157 million of the gross 
yield, are not 100-cent dollars but only 
48-cent dollars. This single factor 
amounts to more than an $80 million 
offset. 

Another offset which cannot as readily 
be calculated and expressed as a fixed 
or specific sum is the increase in Federal 
airline subsidy caused by this tax. It is 
perfectly clear that one of the main pur- 
poses and certainly one of the experi- 
enced effects of the tax is to discourage 
travel. This was undoubtedly justifiable 
during wartime when it was necessary 
to discourage nonessential travel. How- 
ever, I can think of few things as ridicu- 
lous and unjustifiable as discouraging 
travel in an industry that is receiving 
Federal subsidy to make up for inade- 
quate passenger revenues. 

Only last week, in the course of the 
hearings held by the Independent Offices 
Appropriations Subcommittee, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board requested $68,984,000 
for subsidy payments to air carriers for 
fiscal 1961 which amounts to an increase 
of over $10 million since fiscal 1960 and 
an increase of more than $25 million 
since 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, every passenger dollar 
that this tax discourages and diverts 
from the subsidized carriers must be 
made up by subsidy dollars. So far as 
I know no calculation or estimate has 
been made that sets forth the amount 
of subsidy this tax causes, but the Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
repeatedly urged that the tax be repealed 
on the ground that passenger traffic 
would increase if this impediment were 
removed. 

Similarly, the nonsubsidized, profit- 
making transportation industry is ad- 
versely affected. In this case the loss is 
not in terms of excess subsidy payments, 
but in terms of lost passenger revenue 
which is not available for taxation un- 
der the corporate income tax provision. 
In this connection, I have heard it ar- 
gued that if the tax were repealed, the 
public would not benefit because the air- 
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lines or other companies would simply 
raise the fare. This speculation is wholly 
unfounded. The airline industry as well 
as the rail are regulated industries. In 
order to increase fares it is necessary to 
go through a lengthy proceeding with 
hearing and notice and the regulating 
agency must approve the increase be- 
fore it can be put into effect. Obviously, 
this check on the transportation indus- 
try is adequate to control the situation 
and it is unsound to suppose that the 
carriers would be unjustly enriched by 
repeal of the tax. 

Still another loss to the Treasury re- 
sults from the fact that U.S. interna- 
tional flag carriers must charge the tax 
on the domestic portion of international 
journeys whereas their foreign competi- 
tors do not. Again the amount of pas- 
senger revenue—and consequent taxable 
income—that is lost by the U.S. flag car- 
riers to their foreign competitors and 
the amount of additional corporate tax 
this would produce can only be esti- 
mated but is surely substantial and 
steadily increasing with the growth of 
international traffic. 

Mr. Speaker, the question of the non- 
productivity of this tax is closely related 
to the effect of excise taxes on the na- 
tional economy. The reason the tax is 
unproductive is that it deters business 
and restricts income. Anything that 
puts a brake on the economy and dis- 
courages the transportation industry and 
industries that depend on transportation 
is a bad thing, against public policy and 
should be discontinued at the earliest 
possible date. 

I therefore urge that the committee 
studying this question report the bill out 
and speed it to the floor for vote. It 
seems to me that this is a question of 
such importance that the membership of 
the House should have the opportunity 
to vote and dispose of this question. I 
am sure that if a vote is permitted that 
the tax will be repealed and I am equally 
certain that repeal is essential to the 
orderly progress of the transportation 
industry. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members desiring to do so may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp on the bill 
just passed, H.R. 3151. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
‘THORNBERRY). Is there objection to the 
saue of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania 


There was no objection. 


LABOR RACKETEERS 


The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

WHO ARE ROBBING THE PEOPLE OF WHAT 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday my attention was 
called to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 15, which carried an editorial 
from the Detroit News of February 13 
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captioned “In Defense of Reuther: 
Whoa, Senator GOLDWATER.” * 

Among other things, it states that its 
Washington correspondent—who has an 
advance copy of the document by a 
planned report from Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate Labor Rackets Com- 
mittee—sees it is as “an attack upon Sen- 
ator JOHN F. KENNEDY, the front-running 
candidate for the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination. The trick is to get at 
KENNEDY by attacking Reuther and the 
candidate’s brother, Robert F. Kennedy, 
former chief counsel of the Rackets 
Committee. Guilt by relationship, as it 
were.” 

To date, as of 11 o’clock this morning, 
I have been unable to obtain a copy of 
the report to which the editorial refers, 
and have been advised by one of the 
committee’s counsel that it is not yet 
available. 

If the minority report is political in its 
nature, and designed to lessen KENNEDY’s 
strength in Wisconsin, and incidentally, 
strengthen Nrxon’s position, there is 
nothing unusual in that procedure. 

This is my 26th year here and I have 
a very distinct recollection of not only 
serving upon a congressional committee 
in 1937, but of being sent by the Demo- 
cratic leadership to hold a one-man 
hearing in Battle Creek in the Third 
Congressional District adjoining my own 
Fourth District, about that same time. 
My experience was so little, my gullibility 
so great, that it was my assumption that 
my colleagues were really trying to help 
me, though later the rumor came to me 
that by assigning me to a House com- 


1 Editorial from Detroit News, February 13, 
1960: 


“IN DEFENSE OF REUTHER: WHOA, SENATOR 
GOLDWATER 


“We do not exactly make a habit of leaping 
to the defense of Walter P. Reuther, but we 
find ourselves unable to swallow the accu- 
sations made in a planned report from Re- 
publican members of the Senate Labor 
Rackets Committee. 

“Our Washington correspondent who has 
an advance copy of the document sees it as 
an attack upon Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
the front-running candidate for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination. The trick 
is to get at KENNEDY by attacking Reuther 
and the candidate’s brother, Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, former chief counsel of the Rackets 
Committee. Guilt by relationship, as it 
were. 

“As was to be expected, the GOP approach 
makes much of the long delayed extradition 
of UAW muscleman John Gunaca to Wis- 
consin where he was wanted in connection 
with Kohler strike violence. We, too, com- 
plained about that bit of nonfeasance, at- 
tacking it as exemplified subservience by a 
Governor catering to UAW desires. But the 
new criticism goes far beyond that to call 
Michigan ‘a privileged sanctuary for the 
protection of criminals against extradition 
and punishment’ and to assert that ‘reason- 
able people must conclude that the legal and 
political processes of Michigan no longer are 
controlled by its citizens.’ 

“If reasonable people are able to believe 
that, the Lord save us from the thoughts 
of the unreasonable. 

“The report continues, ‘* * * that corrup- 
tion, misappropriation of funds, bribery, ex- 
tortion and collusion with the underworld 
exists within the UAW as they do in those 
other unions whose derelictions have been 
so widely publicized.’ ” 
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mittee investigating the Townsend move- 
ment, my retirement from Congress 
would be expedited. 

If the Republican minority in the Sen- 
ate is seeking political advantage by crit- 
icism of Walter Reuther, it will fail to 
match the political efforts of our Demo- 
cratic opponents to retain the all-out 
political support of Reuther and the mil- 
lions of available dollars which he con- 
trols and can use for political purposes. 

It was my privilege to serve for several 
years on the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and of which I am still 
a member, with presidential candidate 
JOHN KENNEDY when both he and our 
own party’s unopposed candidate, 
RICHARD NIXON, were members of that 
committee. 

Both, when they came to the House, 
were exceptionably able, aggressive, 
hard-working, extremely patriotic indi- 
viduals. My relationship was confined 
to legislation, not social, association. 
Never have I been privileged to meet with 
either in any other capacity. Never have 
I heard or read from any reliable source 
anything which would, in any way, reflect 
upon the personal character of either. 

Senator KEenNEDY’s younger brother, 
Robert, appears to be a typical Kennedy, 
which is praise enough for any modest, 
right-thinking American. There is no 
question as to his ability or Americanism, 
but like many a comparatively young 
man, he is impetuous, brash, perhaps 
slightly too certain that he is always 
right, and he lacks experience which, 
however, will come as the years roll by. 

This latter statement is justified by 
Robert Kennedy’s “The Enemy Within,” 
published earlier this year and which has 
been read by me at least three time, and 
part, several times. As early as chapter 
4, page 46, young Bob begins an unjusti- 
flable attack on a Member of Congress 
who was chairman of a congressional 
committee, charging him, it might fairly 
be contended, with covering up for Hoffa. 
Now young Bob knows that the Congress- 
man referred to was not responsible for 
ending a House committee investigation. 
The Congressman merely transmitted 
orders of his committee chairman. This 
I know and I told Robert the circum- 
stances which apparently he has for- 
gotten, 

There is a book by Robert Kennedy 
to be published some time next month, 
possibly this month, and some claim the 
last two-thirds of it is filled with person- 
alities, some referring to Republican 
members of the Senate committee. It 
is nothing strange and the Detroit News 
should not get excited over the fact that, 
perhaps, the Republican members on 
that committee have some political ideas 
in mind. 

The Detroit News is excited because 
it was said the minority on the Sen- 
ate committee intended or did charge 
that Reuther and, of course, we all know 
there is no use, Mr. Speaker, in trying to 
disguise the situation and we might just 
as well be frank about it—we know that 
the Reuther organization by-and-large 
favors Republican political opponents— 
and for that matter Mr. Meany, before 
the fight is over will officially endorse 


the Democratic nominee for the Presi- 
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dency. That we know. So let us put 
it on the record as a fact. Now just why 
the minority members of the committee 
charged Reuther, if they did, or if they 
do when the report finally comes out 
with the same sort of violations of the 
law, as they did Hoffa, I do not know, but 
when the committee says Reuther and 
his outfit has an absolutely clean record 
financially, they are not quite accurate 
about it. They had a wonderful in- 
vestigator over there, Carmine Bellino, 
a man who was able and competent and 
who was, shall I say, fanatically devoted 
to his duty, which was to get the facts, 
and it is true that he did come up with 
the report that he did not find any evi- 
dence of dealing financially with the 
underworld as did Hoffa. We will have 
to assume that the UAW-CIO had no 
part in extortion such as Jimmy Hoffa's 
outfit engaged in. Now Jimmy Hoffa, 
of course, he just took the money. He 
is guilty of extortion and robbery as 
those two terms are defined in the 
Hobbs amendment. There is no ques- 
tion about that. In fact, he pleaded 
guilty to extortion and conspiracy to vio- 
late the law, as has often been said on 
this floor, and there is no evidence of 
that type of law violation against Reu- 
ther and his outfit. But, do not forget 
this, although the Senate committee ac- 
countant investigator could not or did 
not find anything wrong with the use 
of the money collected by Reuther, the 
U.S. Government Revenue Department 
did charge union officials with—let us 
see, 527 officers and members of the 
union including Reuther and Mazey—did 
charge them with making a false return. 
That case was settled by the payment of 
something like—well, the Government 
claimed $3 million, and for much of this 
Iam relying on my memory, but you will 
find that the substance of it is accurate— 
the charge was settled by the payment of 
something around $106,000. So the fact 
that the Senate committee investigator 
did not find it, of course, is just proof 
that he was human, he just did not find 
it—that is all—but it is there. They 
acknowledged the compromise penalties. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. Was not something 
involved in the nature of expenses that 
were charged off with the idea that they 
could be legitimately charged off, as 
many corporations have done in the 
same way? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
not talking about corporations. 

Mr. RABAUT. I know, but we must 
put them on the same level and treat 
them equally. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
talking about Reuther who is not a saint 
but by some politicians is advertised as 
one. That is what I am talking about 
and I will be glad to have you ask ques- 
tions as we go along. You know my 
feelings toward you. 

Mr.RABAUT. I know. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
only admiration for your courage, abil- 
ity, patriotism, and fine similar charac- 
teristics. 

Mr.RABAUT. Thanks. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan., I know 
that if I am as honest and frank as you 
are, and have your ability, I will get 
along and I hope my constituents believe 
that I have. 

Mr. RABAUT. But I hope you will 
not talk me out of asking some questions 
here. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Under 
no circumstances would Ido that. Reu- 
ther is no saint. What Iam talking about 
here is: Who is robbing the people of 
what? Now we know about Hoffa. Let 
us cross him off and put him up on the 
wall. He is a crook and he has admitted 
it. But let us get back to Reuther. 
That is who I am talking about. I 
know—rather I do not know—how many 
votes his support means to your party 
but hundreds of thousands. He would 
be a liability, if people would accept 
him for what he is. If you knew 
what kind of an evil man he was, you 
would move out from upholding his law- 
lessness. 

Mr. RABAUT. And their headquarters 
are in my district. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Some of 
them are a bunch of the biggest crooks 
that ever defied the courts and the law. 
There is no comparison unless it be with 
Hoffa and the crime syndicate or 
Purple Gang of Detroit. 

Mr. RABAUT. You know, they say 
that variety makes horse races. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now 
wait a minute. Hoffa says he is a Re- 
publican. Maybe he is. 

Mr. RABAUT. You are not bragging 
about everything today? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Listen. 
I never brag about anything except my 
own ability, integrity, and patriotism. 
Only 3 days after I was born some of the 
neighbor women came in and they con- 
gratulated my mother on having such a 
fine baby boy. So I have heard or per- 
haps it was just a dream. Anyhow, I 
have never seen any great advantage 
in denying a compliment. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Since the gen- 
tleman has been referring to the so- 
called minority report in the other body, 
I think he might be interested in know- 
ing that the Senator from Arizona this 
afternoon agreed that a part of that 
minority report was wrong and agreed 
to withdraw it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You will 
always find him admitting his mistakes, 
when, as he seldom does, he makes one, 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Since the Sena- 
tor from Arizona has already stated that 
that report concerning the State of 
Michigan was libelous, and has agreed to 
withdraw it, does the gentleman also 
agree that it is libelous? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No. 
The record will show that, since the end 
of 1936, the State, as a whole, has failed 
to enforce our State laws, has protected 
many guilty of violence if the violence 
was in connection with strikes. I have 
not seen the report. Senator GOLDWATER, 
if I may be pardoned for mentioning his 
name, is not the only Republican that 
has ever been wrong. There are some 
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Democrats that are wrong, too, occasion- 
ally, As far as I know, I have never 
claimed that Reuther was guilty of ex- 
tortion or robbery in the sense that Hoffa 
was. All I said was that the United 
States found that Reuther, Mazey, and 
the others had neglected to pay a million 
dollars of their income taxes—Reuther, 
Mazey, and some of the other members 
of the union, They just missed out on 
that. The Senate committee employee 
might just have overlooked it. What I 
am trying to say is that Reuther is more 
dangerous than Hoffa ever was, because 
what Hoffa does is to steal our money. 
I mean rob and extort, as defined by 
the Hobbs Act. But Reuther would steal 
away our freedom, I can see it so easily. 
For example, in 1937, Reuther led out a 
picket line in defiance of the law, had 
people beaten, destroyed property—you 
should be far more familiar with what 
happened in 1937 in eastern Michigan, 
where they took possession of the factory, 
destroyed the property inside, welded 
the doors together, than am I; and 
where our Governor Murphy, brought 
back from the Philippines and elected 
Governor who said he would have no 
bloodshed, called out 3,700 State troopers 
who protected the people? No, no. The 
strikers within the factories. There is 
no question about that. It is all on the 
record. Read the press of that day—read 
the Detroit papers of that day. Reuther 
himself engaged in violence, Reuther 
had as his helpers his two brothers and 
hundreds of others. All you have to do 
is to get the Flint Journal and get a 
day-by-day account of the violence there. 
Reuther continued personally to engage 
in this violence until one day he went out 
on a bridge, the overpass, at Ford’s and 
he took a terrific beating from toughs led 
by Harry Bennett. What was good for 
the goose was good for the gander. So 
thought Bennett. Frankenstein—Reu- 
ther's buddie on that occasion—they 
both took a wicked beating and, of 
course, Reuther was more cautious per- 
sonally from that time on, and I know 
something about this because I was 
over there once in a while—for instance, 
at the Monroe strike there they were 
out, a group of six or seven thousand; 
union men and do you know what? The 
union leader up in the north, Van Bitt- 
ner said: “We will tell those G. D. people 
down there in Monroe where to get off.” 
The American Legion went down there 
and cleaned out the goons, which was 
sort of the reverse of what was intended 
by the CIO for the town. And Murphy 
sent down south 

Mr.RABAUT. Poor Murphy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. May he 
rest in peace. Up here in the north is a 
group of people coming down to Monroe 
to throw the citizens out and down south 
of Monroe Governor Murphy sent a 
company of artillery to protect the peo- 
ple on the north. Sure, Monroe was a 
wonderful place to be in. In the mid- 
dle. Strikers on a Sunday threatening 
from the north, Murphy’s troops on the 
south? Protection? 

Mr. RABAUT. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would like to get back to this 
matter of the gentleman’s birth and ask 
him a question about it. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Let us 
finish with these plug-uglies. These 
plug-uglies came down there and out 
walked this little sheriff. They had 
thrown his boy’s car over in the river. 
Up came a plug-ugly and said “Who is 
going tostop us?” The little fellow said 
“I will stop you.” He had this corn 
knife which looked like an enlarged 
bread knife with scalloped edges. He 
said “I will,” and he did. It just goes 
to show that nothing lawless continues 
when the law says No,“ when there is 
the ability and a courageous officer to en- 
force it, 

What was it you were going to say, 
Lovis? 

Mr. RABAUT. I was going to say I 
want to get back to this time when you 
were born. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
were there? 

Mr. RABAUT. No, I was not there, 
but I want to say that I am glad they 
did not have birth control in those days 
because otherwise the whole country 
would have lost a lot. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Thank 
you for that. Thank you whether that 
is sarcasm or just a kindly thought. I 
am not sorry I was born, and Mother 
was not, and that is all that now mat. 
ters, to me. I hope I never caused her 
sorrow. 

Mr, RABAUT. Say, how are things 
going politically in your district? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
some people up there, the group that 
sometimes said I could not run, changed 
their minds and said I could have what 
money I needed. They wrote the con- 
gressional committee not long ago to 
give me some of the funds they collected 
at the dinner with Ike. They seemed to 
think it would be a good thing to have 
me down here because the time might 
come when a reply had to be made to 
some of the good natured fellows from 
the eastern part of the State and I 
might have an answer. 

Mr. RABAUT. Will—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
glad you had a mama, a good old papa 
and mama. You have been an asset not 
only to the county, the community, the 
State, but likewise you have been a 
wonderful help to me personally. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr, O’HARA of Michigan. Without 
wishing to agree with anything the gen- 
tleman has said about the event of his 
birth I would like to ask the gentleman 
a few questions regarding the income 
tax case against many staff members of 
the UAW. 

It is my understanding—I gathered 
from the newspapers at the time—that 
there was no charge of any attempt to 
evade taxes; there was a question of 
whether or not the various staff mem- 
bers of the UAW had kept proper rec- 
ords of their expenses, their expendi- 
tures on behalf of the union and on the 
basis of incomplete records a settlement 
was arrived at between the various staff 
members. I do not think the gentle- 
man would like to leave the impression 
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in the record that there was any crimi- 
nal intent or fraud involved in this case. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, 
certainly not. All I know about it is 
what I have stated, and the only reason 
I mentioned it was because of the claim 
that the bookkeeping on the part of the 
CIO or UAW was absolutely perfect, 
No; I do not claim anything of the kind. 
There may have been no criminal in- 
tent. Nor do I claim so far as Reuther 
is concerned that he ever had any deal- 
ings with the underworld except the 
bruisers, the fellows who go out and for 
no reason at all just hit a fellow and 
kick the insides out of him for no rea- 
son at all except that they are paid by 
the UAW-CIO union officials to do it. 
That is all I claim for that, just as the 
bookkeeper did not find it. My charge 
against Reuther, and it is amply borne 
out by the record, is that consistently 
from the day I mentioned in 1937, he 
has conspired to and has caused the law 
to be violated, not just now and then 
but day after day. He is an habitual 
criminal—the record so shows. Mazey, 
his pal, went out on the picket line and 
said, “Sic em“ and the pickets—many 
paid from union funds—often began 
beating men and women and destroying 
property. Mazey stands back. He often 
was arrested; never convicted until 
recently. He was always an adviser, 
getting somebody else in trouble, just a 
yellow streak up his back. 

I was back to 1937. I could go on 
from 1937 right on down until today. I 
could go back to the first sitdown strike 
when they took over Michigan, but we 
will leave it as it stands, many know the 
story. 

Reuther has been guilty of attempting 
by force, by beatings, by wreckings, all 
sorts of disorder, and illegal acts, to 
overthrow the power of our courts and 
our law enforcing agencies. There is 
no question about his guilt. That testi- 
mony was offered to a committee over in 
the other body. Part of it was left in 
and part of it was left out, because they 
had to answer a rolicall. It is still 
of record over here in the Congressional 
Library in the newspapers and reports. 
It is still there and Reuther cannot deny 
it. He has from 1937 on openly for 22 
years advocated violence, defiance of the 
law, of court orders. Under Michigan 
law endeavored to overthrow our 
Government. 

Over in our district the sheriff told 
this man Flynn “Do not tip that car 
over.” He tipped it over. He was ar- 
rested, tried, and convicted and the 
judge sent him to jail. On the 29th 
day after he reached prison the Gover- 
nor of Michigan let him out. Shortly 
thereafter I was there too—he was on a 
picket line, advocating the same sort of 
conduct. How can yoy say a man, 
Reuther in this case, who has advocated 
and ordered violence for 22 years is 
guiltless? He is worse than Hoffa. 
Far more dangerous to our Government. 
All Hoffa has been stealing is money— 
not all, but that has been his principal 
objective. 

Reuther has been trying to destroy our 
Government. You cannot get away 
from it. Go back, if you want to, when 
we had a Republican Governor in 
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Minnesota. We had strikes there, there 
‘was defiance of the law and there was 
destruction of property. Goons came in 
from Wisconsin, and our Republican 
Governor, Mr. Speaker, took notice of it. 
He did not enforce the law. So many of 
us have been obsessed with the idea we 
could get the labor vote if we would go 
along with some of these leaders. He 
called out the troops that protected the 
strikers at that time. Only recently the 
same company, same place—at Albert 
Lea, with a Democratic Governor, this 
time he called out the troops to main- 
tain a picket line, to keep the workers 
out of the factory. How do you like 
that? 

Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I was wondering if the 
gentleman would tell the House why he 
quit this investigation of Hoffa a few 
years ago right about election time? He 
was chairman of the appropriate investi- 
gating committee. Why did he discon- 
tinue the investigation of Hoffa at elec- 
tion time? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
the gentleman not know? 

Mr, DINGELL. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. How 
long has the gentleman been here? 

Mr. DINGELL. For about 5 years. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentieman ought to know, then. I have 
told it so many times. It may or it may 
not have been an election year. I gave 
the reason to young Bob Kennedy, who 
now in his book, at pages 46 and on, 
writes another Member of the House on 
our side was to blame for calling off 
those hearings. I told it to Bob Ken- 
nedy. I gave the story to the Senate 
committee. I will tell it some time when 
we have time. 

Mr. DINGELL. I was wondering if it 
was a Republican Member? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. A Re- 
publican Member? 

Mr. DINGELL. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
there was a combination of Democrats 
and Republicans, The committee took 
away my authority—the political leaders. 
The gentleman is trying to get me off 
the track. What I am trying to do here 
is to tell you that Reuther is a bad, bad 
egg. He is a defier and violator of the 
law—in brief, a consistent lawbreaker 
for the past 22 years. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am trying to help 
the gentleman. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; you 
are not trying to help me. No, no. Do 
not be so subtle. 

Mr, DINGELL. I wish the gentleman 
would be as charitable with me as I am 
with him. 3 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, T 
am; far more. ‘ 

Mr. DINGELL. I am conceding the 
gentleman is doing his best to help the 
House today. : 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
talking about Brother Reuther. Say, I 
will give you a written statement if you 
will put it in the Recorp for me. 
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Mr. DINGELL. I was wondering if the 
gentleman favored Hoffa over Reuther 
because Hoffa happens to be a Republi- 
can and Reuther is a Democrat, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I would 
just like the folks to know that while 
Brother Hoffa claims to be a Republi- 
can—maybe he is—I would like to have 
you know that Mr. Reuther is in no 
sense of the word an American, in the 
sense of following and adhering to our 
Government policies and laws. Hoffa 
steals our dollars; Reuther steals away 
our freedom. I have never covered for 
Hoffa—your Democrats never uncov- 
ered Reuther. 

What I am trying to show you is, when 
I was talking about our former Republi- 
can Governor in Minnesota and I was 
talking about your present Democratic 
Governor who told the newspapers not 
to issue any statements—remember— 
rather he sent the troops to support the 
pickets who carried the message. The 
commander’s order only lasted 12 hours, 
but the strike is still on. I rose to tell 
you that Reuther is an able, vigorous 
individual who apparently believes in 
communism—close to it if he does not, 
And, by the way, if you wish, I will put in 
as a footnote a statement of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities telling 
about his buddy Mazey, who carries out 
his orders. Again so you will not forget, 
Reuther defies the courts, law-enforcing 
orders and violates laws which have been 
in force since the beginning of our Re- 
public. He is violating the 5th amend- 
ment which guarantees protection to the 
individual and his property. He is vio- 
lating the 14th amendment which pro- 
tects the ownership and use of property 
and the security, of the individual 
person. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me now? 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. If you 
keep on the track of what I am trying 
to say. 

Mr. DINGELL. I will do my best. 
Would the gentleman care to make these 
statements without the benefit of his 
congressional immunity? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Bless 
your dear heart my boy. I made state- 
ments not once, but I made them until 
the people are sick and tired of my 
voice—charging that Walter Reuther for 
years has defied the law—consistently 
disregarded the rights of employees and 
under Michigan law should be tried for 
his offenses. You have forgotten that 
Walter Winchell complimented me once 
when he said he would sue me for a 
quarter or a half a million dollars. He 
never started the suit, but he said he 
would. He said he had. I do not know 
whether by your applause you are join- 
ing with Walter Winchell or not. But 
you, Walter and Hoffa, just jump on me 
in my own district, and I guarantee you 
that my vote percentage will be higher 
than ever. before, except when Drew 
Pearson and Winchell did go after me. 
You know, the folks over there may re- 
gard me as a wayward and dirty-faced 
kid but “Don’t you strangers come in 
and abuse me.” They, like the average 
mother can and will take care of their 
own offending offspring. 
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I was talking about the strike recent- 
ly at Albert Lea. Now, we adopted this 
wonderful labor bill last year and it 
was supposed to do something about pro- 
tecting the union men. It did. But, it 
did not do too much about protecting 
the people generally. 

Oh, I forgot. I skipped over. Come 
over in the office and I will show you 
the pictures of the violence that was 
carried on under Reuther’s Mazey. 
Violence of all kinds; there is no ques- 
tion about it. Or about what happened 
it is described in print and pictures. And, 
that meat strike I referred to before. I 
will show vou pictures of those, too, 
Well, we had over 500 pictures of violence 
throughout the United States—in 20 
States — burning cars, tearing up track, 
overturning trucks, everything that you 
can think of, to avoid letting people go 
to work. 

You cannot get away from the facts. 
Why not acknowledge them? If you 
want Reuther’s support, that is all right; 
it is welcome, probably, in any party. 
Votes are what we are all after. But we 
do not need condone his lawlessness. 
You do not like it any better than I do— 
you do not like it any better than I do. 

Again, about the strike and the violence 
carried on under hiscommand. We have 
pictures of the violence, reports of the 
violations of law. They are facts on rec- 
ord: defiance of the law, telling the courts 
and the sheriff to go peddle their papers; 
calling out the militia of the State to 
protect the fellows who are preventing 
people going to their work. I will put 
in the Recorp here some of the quotes 
from Mazey’s testimony. They show 
what Reuther and one of his enforcing 
officers, the secretary and treasurer of 
the union, think, believe, and by force 
and fear endeavor to bring about. 

From CLINTON, MICH., HEARINGS IN 1947 AND 
UNDER OATH 

After Mazey testified that he took 400 
people from Detroit and vicinity to Clinton, 
a distance of 70 miles, the following oc- 
curred: í 

Page 326: 

“Mr. HorrMan. And did that intending 
that they should do what, when they got 
there? 

“Mr, Mazey. I said we were going down 
there to protect our people; stop them from 
being pushed around. 

“Mr, Horrman. Do you mean, what do you 
mean by protection? 

“Mr. Mazey. Well, if any scabs attempted 
to push our pickets around as they had done 
on the occasion on which the back-to-work 
movement was organized, we wouldn’t stand 
idly by and see them pushed around. 

“Mr. HorrmMan. You were going to use 
force and prevent that? 

“Mr. Mazey. If our people were pushed 
around; yes. 

“Mr. HorrMan. You mean that you were 
going to use—you mean that if the employ- 
ees of the Thomas Co., of the Clinton Ma- 
chine Co., attempted to go through the 
picket line you were going to assist your 
pickets in keeping them out?” 

Page 327: 

“Mr. Mazer. I did not say that. 

* * . * * 

Mr. MazEr. What I said was that if any 
of our people on the picket line were to be 
pushed around as they had been in the pre- 
vious—Mr. Thomas, incidentally, beat up on 
the president of our local union physically, 
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a man of about 220 pounds. If that had oc- 
curred, we would have given our people pro- 
tection. 

“Mr. Horrman. Now, I think we have had 
that three times on the record. 

“Mr. Mazzy. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Horrman. And we accept it as your 
statement. Now, my question is this, Was it 
your purpose if when you got to Clinton you 
found a picket line down at the plant and 
that the employees or some of the employees 
of the company attempted to go through 
that picket line and if it became necessary in 
order to get through for them to push or 
shove your pickets aside that you were going 
to call for action from so many of your 400 
supporters as might be necessary to prevent 
that? 

“Mr. Mazer. That was our purpose and our 
record there speaks for itself. We did not 
prohibit anybody physically from going into 
the plant. 

“Mr, HOFFMAN. I say, did you intend to 
use as many of your 400 from Detroit as 
might be necessary to strengthen that picket 
line? 

Mr. Mazer. Our people walked the picket 
line that morning. 

“Mr. HOFFMAN. Your people from Detroit? 

“Mr, Mazey. That is right. 

“Mr. Horr AN. Now, you say, you contend 
that the picket lines there in Clinton had 
not been keeping the workers who wanted to 
return, from going into the plant? 

Mr. Mazey. I did not say that. 

“Mr. HorrmMan. Well, do you say that— 
wait, put it this way 

“Mr. Mazey. I did not say that.“ 

Page 328: 

“Mr. Horrman. This statement that I 
read: ‘We are going to demonstrate to em- 
ployers in small towns that they are not go- 
ing to push our workers around.’ Now, as 
to these other employers in other towns what 
were your 400 going to do? 

“Mr. Mazey. We just wouldn't tolerate the 
smashing our picket lines, that is what I 
said. 

Mr. Horrman. What would you do in 
Clinton that would tell somebody, for in- 
stance, in Dowagiac, some employer, that 
you—that he couldn’t push your folks 
around? 

“Mr. Mazry. I think if the average em- 
ployer saw where he was dealing with a small 
union that this union had the support of a 
larger organization both physically and fi- 
nancially and morally that they probably 
would treat our people a lot better. 

“Mr. HorrmMan. He might be induced to 
make concessions and agreements that the 
union wanted? 

“Mr. Mazey. Unions operate on that basis; 
we believe that an injury to one of our mem- 
bers is an injury to all our members. 

“Mr. Horrman. Yes. Just stick to the 
questions. How many pickets were there at 
Clinton on this day when you went there, 
approximately? 

“Mr, Mazer. I brought 400 from Detroit, 

“Mr. Horrman. Give us—yes, I know, give 
us an estimate of about how many were 
there. 

“Mr. Mazey. Probably 550, I didn’t count 
them so I don't 

“Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, I continue to read 
from the paper. This demonstration by the 
Detroit and Toledo locals is just a sample 
of what is going to happen if this strike 
continues.’ What did you mean by that? 

“Mr. Mazey. I meant that if the strike was 
to continue we would bring additional peo- 
ple, thousands if we had to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Thousands, if you had to?” 

Page 329: 

“Mr. Mazur. That is right. 

“Mr, Horr marx. Clinton is a town of some 
1,600 people? 

“Mr. Mazer. That is correct. 
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“Mr. Horrman. What were you going to do 
if the strike continued, what were you going 
to do with a thousand people down there? 

“Mr. Mazer. Convince the community and 
the people who wanted to scab that it wasn't 
the way to settle this matter. 

Mr. HorrmMan. How were you going to 
convince them, by just having your people 
present? 

“Mr. Mazer. Just being present,” 

Page 330: 

“Mr. HOFFMAN. I say, are you familiar with 
the fact that in Michigan we have a statute 
which makes it unlawful for more than 50 
people to gather together, 30 people to gather 
together riotously, tumultuously? 

“Mr. Mazey. No, I am not familiar with 
that and I would like to know what the 
date of this act is. 

“Mr. HOFFMAN. Off the record. 

“(Discussion off the record.) 

“Mr. Mazey. We have been conducting 
strikes for several years and there have been 
no limitations on our pickets. There isn’t 
any limitation on the number of pickets that 
we can have. 

“Mr. Horrman. There is no limitation on 
the number of pickets that you can haye, 
but are you aware that you cannot block 
entrances to any plant? 

“Mr. Mazey. I understand that is unlaw- 
ful; that is one law that I do not believe in.” 

Page 331: 

“Mr. HorrMan. Weren’t you the high- 
ranking union official in command? 

“Mr. Mazzr. No; Mr. McAuley was the 
ranking official in command. I was a visiting 
fireman that day. 

“Mr. HOFFMAN. I see. With 400 assistants. 
Well, frankly now, the purpose was to con- 
vince Mr. Thomas that the picket line was 
going to remain around the plant and that 
any back-to-work movement wasn’t going to 
be successful, wasn't it?“ 

Page 332: 

“Mr. Mazey. I think we convinced him, we 
settled the strike that afternoon.” 

“Mr. HOFFMAN. I say, that was the purpose? 

“Mr. Mazey. Yes.” 

* * * * * 


Page 333: 

“Mr, Mazzy. Getting back to the observa- 
tion I was about to make, I want to state 
that for a number of years we have been as- 
sisting sister local unions when they are in 
difficulty. What took place in Clinton, Mich., 
has taken place in a number of other com- 
munities for the last 10 years. I have been 
in Flint, I have been in Pontiac, I have been 
in every section of the State assisting our 
local unions to settle their problems with 
management and this is the only time that 
people seen to have gotten excited in this 
particular hysterical era that we are living 
in today with the Taft-Hartley Act and so 
on; this thing has been made quite an event, 
quite an affair. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Quite what? 

“Mr. Mazer. It has been made quite an 
event, quite an affair, but we have for years, 
we have been able to build our organization 
and maintain it on the basis of assisting our 
local unions when they are in difficulty; we 
have been doing it for 10 years and we intend 
to continue doing it. 

“Mr, HorrMan,. Now, let us analyze that 
just a moment. You intend to continue for 
example sending in to say Berrien County 
and Benton Harbor hundreds of thousands of 
men from other unions in order to assist 
local unions? 

“Mr. Mazey. If our services are needed; 
yes. 
“Mr. HorrmMan. And when they come in do 
you intend to assist them on the picket line? 

“Mr. Mazey. Yes. 

“Mr. Horrman. And that is becoming mem- 
bers of the picket line? 

“Mr. Mazey. Absolutely. 
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“Mr. Horrman. Do I understand that you 
intend that those picket lines are going to 
prevent workers from returning to work? 

“Mr, Mazer. No, no; I didn’t say that. 

„Mr. Horrman. You are going to run right 
into the local officers when you try that. 

“Mr. Mazer. We have run into a lot of 
them.” 


And here is a little more from the 
McClellan hearings: 


Senator Munpr. You are quoted in this 
strike bulletin: 

“The people who have returned to work are 
traitors to our cause. They have joined the 
ranks of the enemy, and they ought to be 
treated as such.” 

Did you make that statement? 

Mr. Mazer. I think that I made a state- 
ment somewhat in that vein, yes. 

Senator Munor. At least for the purposes 
of this inquiry, it is safe to say that that ex- 
presses your sentiments? 

Mr. Mazer. It does. 

Senator Munpr. That you consider any- 
body who disagrees with you and chooses to 
exercise a different point of view as an 


I think that when you 
are engaged in a struggle for human rights, 
Senator, the people who betray you in that 
struggle are enemies. We have had Benedict 
Arnolds in our country, and we have had 
some in the labor movement. 

Senator Munpr. That is saying one thing, 
but saying anybody who is not for us is 
against you, that is a little different? 

Mr. Mazzy. What is that? 

Senator Muxpr. Saying that anybody who 
is not for you is against you is quite some- 
thing different from what you have just said 
about Benedict Arnold. But how about 
somebody, Mr. Mazey, who never joined your 
union, and worked at Kohler, and just as long 
and just as hard as the men who did join 
the union? 

2 . . * . 


Senator Munpr. Now, let us take one of 
these men. He has a job, and a family, and 
a career of experience working in the plant. 
If he goes to work or if he went to work dur- 
ing that strike, do you consider him a 
traitor? 

Mr. Mazer. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. On what basis? 

Mr. Mazer. The purpose of the strike is 
to improve the wages and working conditions 
for all of the workers in the plant, whether 
they are members of the union or not. Any- 
one who aids the company, who makes it 
more difficult to achieve economic and social 
justice at the bargaining table, are betraying 
the cause of all those workers, and therefore 
they are traitors. 

s » kd . a 

Mr. Mazzy. * * Well, this struggle 
against the Kohler Co. was a struggle 
for the same kind of freedom and decency 
we were fighting for all over the world, and 
anybody that was impeding our efforts in 
trying to win that freedom and that justice 
that the workers of the Kohler plants deserve 
is in the same category as someone who 
would be fighting against the interest of our 
country in a war. 

Senator Curtis. In that connection, just 
what you said here, it is reported in the Mil- 
waukee Journal of August 16, 1954, referring 
to or quoting you as referring to nonstrikers, 
and I quote: “They have joined the ranks of 
the enemy, and they ought to be treated as 
such. During the war, when they joined the 
enemy, they were shot when con 
Did you say that? 

Mr. Mazer. I don’t recall specifically, but 
I may have. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

Mr. Mazer. I wasn't suggesting that any- 
body be shot, 
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Senator Mumpr. Tou subscribe to the 


Mr. Mazer. Yes. 

. 2 . “ 

Senator Munpr. Your speech said, “Every 
person in the community, if they are not for 
us, they are against us.” 

Mr. Mazer. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. And you believe that is 
the way they should be? 

Mr. Mazer. Yes, sir. 

. a . o . 

The CHamman. Let me ask you with re- 
spect to your statement that people have a 
right, every worker has a right, to defend his 
job. Does that apply to the nonstrikers as 
well as to the strikers? 

* . * ©. s 

I am using your language: Every worker 
has a right to defend his job. Does that 
apply to the nonstriker as well as the 
striker? 

Mr. Mazer. We were trying to defend the 
jobs of nonstrikers, too. 

The CHARMAN. If it does apply, then you 
were guilty of improper practice when you 
massed the strikers in front of the entrance 
to that property so that the nonstrikers 
could not get in, were you not? 

Mr. Mazey. I think you might reach that 
conclusion, Mr. Chairman. 

» * * J . 

The CHammMan. I am not talking about 
strikebreakers. Iam talking about the man 
that has the job there, that wants to return 
to work. Has he not just as much right to 
go into that plant and work as you have to 
walk out? 

Mr. Mazry. I don’t think he has. 

The CHARMAN. I think he has. I think in 
a land of freedom, if a man wants to work, 
he should have the right to walk into that 
plant and work. 

Mr. Mazer. I don’t think he has. 

The Cuarrman, I do not think you have a 
right to put a mass of humanity up there 
that is calculated to incite him and others 
to violence if they undertake to return to 
work, 


If you are interested in reading some- 
thing about Mazey take a look at the 
following: 


Reference to Emil Mazey was made by two 
witnesses in public hearings before the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities 
on October 19, 1938, during a discussion of 
factional fights in the early days of the 
United Auto Workers Union. The witnesses, 
Clyde Morrow, an employee of the Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, and Ralph Knox, a 
former president of Local 212, UAW, Detroit, 
testified, respectively, as follows: 

“Mr. Morrow. During the Briggs strike, 
in the strike of 1932, before the strike of 
1937, there was a factional fight between the 
rightwingers and the leftwingers. 

“Mr. Mosier. Do you mean a leftwing 
group in the Communist Party? 

“Mr. Morrow. No, sir; a leftwing group 
in the United Auto Workers Union. The 
strike was under that leadership at first. 
In 1937, or last year, the rightwing leader 
was a man named Ralph Knox. 

“Mr. Mosier. He was a rightwinger. 

“Mr. Morrow. Yes, sir. He was the presi- 
dent of local 212, 


* . * * * 
“Mr. Mosr. He was a rightwinger, and 
was he also a Communist? 


“Mr. Morrow. Knox was a rightwinger in 
the Communist Party nucleus unit when 
they got rid of him. He was popular in the 
early days of the Briggs strike. They insti- 


Office, and they charged that at 
another time he was convicted of a serious 
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crime, Through a campaign of slander like 
that they did undermine him, until a man 


was a substitute man who would give serv- 
ice to the Communist Party as a fellow 
traveler. Mazey was made president of the 
local union, and Knox was forced to resign. 

“Mr. Mosr. Is Mazey, the president of 
that local, a member of the Communist 
Party? 

“Mr. Morrow. He is a fellow traveler * * * 
he is a member of the Proletarian Party, 
which is an offshoot of the Communist 
Party.” (Public hearings, vol. 2, p. 1492.) 

(Proletarian Party cited by A-1947, C-1953.) 

“Mr. Knox. We started to work on the Mel- 
drum plant * * * owned by the Briggs Manu- 
facturing Co. * * * 

“With that type of men we thought, if we 
could get them in, we could organize the rest 
of them. 

“We did. We had a strike there on the 
4th of January, I believe. I had been dis- 
charged 4 days before. 

“Mr. Mosier. What date is that? 

“Mr. Knox. January 4, as well as I re- 
member, 

“Mr. Mosier. What year? 

“Mr. Knox. 1937. This was a sitdown 
strike. It started in my department. It 
started by men that I had joined up with 
my group. They sat down for about 3 hours. 
There were not enough of them at that time. 
They did not have any leaders whatever. I 
was on the outside. I do not mean by that 
that just because I was out that they did 
not have any leaders. I had been dis- 
charged. 

“I was over in front of the Packard motor- 
car plant at the time I heard of this sit- 
down strike. I immediately rushed back to 
my plant, and by the time I had gotten over 
there the workers had been evicted. I saw 
all of my friends come out carrying their 
tools, and I knew they had lost that 
particular strike. They came out one by 
one. 

“I immediately called a meeting, and by 
that time one Emil Mazey, a young part- 
time organizer, came up and said that he 
was connected with the Briggs plant, and the 
organization of the Briggs plant. He said 
that he was the international organizer and 
was going to take charge. 

“Mr. Mosier, Is he a Communist? 

Mr. Knox. No, sir. He was formerly a 
member of the Proletarian Party. The Pro- 
letarian Party is a small group of this mi- 
nority political party that seemed to have 
the idea that when we have the revolution 
they are going to be the leaders. They think 
they are the intelligent group. 

“However, it developed that this Prole- 
tarian Party was too weak among the auto 
workers, and 7 months ago Mazey quit the 
Proletarian Party and joined the Socialist 
Party; that is, the leftwing group. The 
first-class Socialists would not look at these 
people. They merely tolerate them, But 
they have large numbers of them in the auto 
business. The Socialist Party, to my mind, 
is the most revolutionary and the most dan- 
gerous group in the United States today; 
that is, the members of this nn group. 
It is a distinct pnb am cl * 0 


“The CHAIRMAN. I think you iayo given us 
the background of it, when the Communists 
first began to direct or influence the course 
of strikes, and how they injected them- 
selves into the sitdown strikes, I want you 
to cover it from the beginning and show, 
within your knowledge, the development of 
it from the first time you began to see the 
Communists exercising their influence, 

“Mr. Knox. The first time I saw Com- 
munist influence directed in it—or, I should 
say, members of the minority political 
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parties, including Socialists, revolutionary 
workers, Trotskyites, and so forth, because 
they worked together against us, so that 
when we say Communists we do not include 
all of them. They are not words to group 
at this particular place. We speak of them 
as the unity group, and I use the term 
‘unity,’ and we call them Communists in 
referring to particular groups. 

“The first time a minority political group 
came in was in the case of Emil Mazey. He 
had not been working, and had not been for 
some time. He was on the strategy board, 
the strike board, the grievance board; and 
there were about 24 of them all together. He 
was a new man, and proposed that he be 
elected president of local No. 212, but no man 
would agree to that proposal. All of us 
objected to it. He was getting by without 
any labor experience. He held no office of 
any kind in organized labor. But we at 
least decided that we would give him the 
benefit of the doubt. He was an interna- 
tional organizer and had contacts that we 
did not have. We thought at least we would 
see what the members thought about it, and 
we discussed it with the members. There was 
not a member of the plant that would vote 
for him. He then proposed that they elect 
me as president. He discussed it, or had a 
discussion with me after this particular 
meeting, and changed his mind. His next 
proposal was that Cecil Comstock be elected. 
Then we became disgusted with him and 
said we would not agree with any of that 
but would give the membership the choice. 
At this meeting, when the officers were being 
elected, I was nominated. I have spoken 
of Comstock. I did not want to be presi- 
dent, and I spoke for him, giving what I 
thought was a good talk in his behalf. 

“However, they elected me president. 
They then elected a vice president, secretary, 
trustees, and other officers. When we came 
to name the executive board members Mazey 
wanted to be on the executive board. He 
wanted to be one of the members. He 
jumped up and ran his hands through his 
hair, and some man said, ‘I nominate you.’ 
I do not know his name. We discussed the 
election, talking about it like ordinary work- 
ers do, and we decided that we would vote 
for him. Then we found that even with our 
support he barely got in as a member of the 
executive board, Our troubles began when 
he got on the board. At meetings of the 
executive board this man would propose all 
sorts of stuff that was absolutely new to us, 
and things we did not want to have anything 
to do with, such as donating money to Brook- 
wood College. 

“Mr. Mosier. Where is Brookwood College? 

Mr. KNox. It is somewhere in the East. I 
do not know where it is. I have seen nobody 
from Brookwood College that was smart, sO 
far as labor is concerned, At that time I did 
not think we should spend money for that 
purpose. He wanted to pay churches and 
hold church meetings, but we did not want 
to do that. We voted against that. Mr. 
Mazey was a very lonesome man around there. 
for 514 months. He did everything he could 
to get me removed. After being elected I 
went back to the shop. * * * During the 
time I was there the organization began to 
grow. That went on until the Highland Park 
plant wanted to come into the union. That 
was one of the conditions that was insisted 
on, that the other Briggs plant should join. 
Those Highland Park plant workers would 
come to our office wanting to join. Later on 
Lloyd Jones, the president of Local No. 2, 
called me from his local inviting our mem- 
bers to attend a meeting. We did not have 
to do it, but when we spoke of going to this 
meeting Mazey insisted that we should not 
go over there. Of course, we were elected 
officers of our organization, and we should 
have been not only invited but welcomed at 
the meeting but he insisted that we should 
not go, saying that if we should go, some- 
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thing would happen. We went over there 
and were hardly seated before a rock was 
thrown through the window and then later 
a tear-gas bomb was thrown. * * It was 
not the company that did that to us, but 
they tried to give us the impression that the 
company did it. I learned later that Com- 
munists hired a man to throw the bomb in 
there. 9% * 

“Mr. Mosr. Was Lloyd Jones a Commu- 
nist? 

“Mr. Kox. Yes, sir; he is a Communist. 
I have visited his home a number of times. 
In fact, on my most recent visit to Lloyd 
Jones he said that he would not only sup- 
port me for president but for vice president 
of the international union if I would follow 
the Communist doctrines. 

“Mr. Moster. After that meeting, when you 
were tear gassed, what happened? 

“Mr. Knox. We went back home. Then we 
had the Mack union. They employed two or 
three thousand men and women. I was a 
good organizer, and told Mazey how to han- 
dle the force. We rented halls and had 
people down there to sign the people up. We 
had a great increase in the membership. 
Mazey would call me the savior of the work- 
ers and things like that. It was embarrassing 
to me. He used my sacrifices to get the 
people in. The membership went up. * * * 

* * * * * 


In connection with the Highland Park 
affair, I would like to introduce a telegram. 
The president of the international union 
sent me a telegram, calling me to keep out 
of Highland Park, It was warning us not to 
go there. This was Homer Martin. Evi- 
dently, Mr. Martin was badly advised by 
these minority groups. Those people brought 
pressure on him to keep those people out. 
They had begun to oppose this kind of stuff 
in the union.” (Public hearings, vol. 2, 
pp. 1517-1521.) i 

The April 1952 issue of March of Labor 
(C-1954) contained an article by MOL’s Flint 
(Mich.) correspondent concerning the cele- 
bration of the 15th anniversary of the great 
General Motors sitdown victory of 1937 
(p. 11). The article commented that on 
the same platform progressives were sitting 
side by side with rightwingers, and Emil 
Mazey was named among the latter. 

The Lawyers Guild Review, volume XVI, 
No. 1, spring 1956, pages 23-26, reported that 
Emil Mazey addressed the 1956 convention 
banquet of the National Lawyers Guild (C- 
1944; I-1956). He was identified in this 
source as secretary-treasurer of the UAW- 
AFL-CIO. Mr. Mazey’s banquet address was 
also reported in the Daily Worker of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1956, page 5. 


Some of them were from committee 
hearings back in 1948; some of them 
from hearings in the Senate this last 
year, when Mazey said that, The man 
who opposes the demands of the union, 
who tries to go through the picket line 
is our enemy, just as were the people 
abroad who fought against our troops 
in either of our wars or in Korea, and 
should be treated as such. What does 
that mean? The chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee over there asked him 
what it means when Mazey said they 
ought to be shot. Think of it. They 
ought to be shot. 

I will cut it short by citing a couple 
of recent strikes. We had the steel 
strike. There was no violence there, was 
there? Here in Washington we had re- 
cently 257 chain food stores close. Was 
there violence? No. What does that 
prove? Does it prove that the unions 
have reformed, that they no longer have 
need of goon squads? Is that what it 
proves? No, it does not. What it proves 
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is that they have become so strong that 
the average individual, the average cor- 
poration, is so in fear that they dare 
not open their doors to let in people 
who want to work; who want to pur- 
chase food. That is what it proves. 

Just how long is that condition 
to continue? Here in the Nation’s 
Capital one union with less than 
2,500 members says, “No, no; unless we 
get the amount of wage we demand this 
store is closed,” and it is closed. There 
is no violence. There is just the threat, 
just the fear—fear because Reuther and 
others have become greedy for power— 
and because of our lack of courage we 
submit. 

Free people: Where are they? Not 
here in Washington; not in Michigan 
or other States. 

No longer King George levying a tax 
on tea—just a union levying a tax on our 
groceries—our babies’ food and we sit 
back and pay. 

And the price of everything, to those 
on relief, on fixed incomes goes up. 

On another day I will give the House 
the names of some of the Reuther and 
Mazey foot soldiers and pictures of their 
method of operation. 


WALTER REUTHER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. MEYER] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEYER. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, it is 
not my intention to get into the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HOFFMAN], except that I think the 
Recorp should show that when he 
charges that Walter Reuther is not 
American and is a Communist, the state- 
ments of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, HOFFMAN] are seriously challenged. 
I do not like to sit in this Chamber and 
hear anyone accused of being un-Amer- 
ican or of being a Communist simply 
because there is a difference of opinion 
on public matters and public questions. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman] and I differ quite a bit on 
public matters but I thoroughly respect 
his views and I assume he respects my 
views. We can disagree without being 
disagreeable. 

My observation of Walter Reuther— 
and my relationship to him is not par- 
ticularly close. I have met him several 
times in a very limited way, but I say 
this to show that the remarks I now 
make purely extemporaneously are not 
actuated by any strong ties of friendship. 
I would like to have friendship between 
us, aS I would between myself and all 
others whom I respect, even when I may 
disagree with them. But neither is what 
I say actuated by any consideration, 
political or otherwise. My impression 
of Walter Reuther is that he is a great 
American. Certainly he has evidenced 
that on many occasions. When Mr. 
Khrushchev was over here recently gal- 
livanting around the country and using 
the United States and our people as a 
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sounding board for the advancement 
and dissemination of Communist propa- 
ganda throughout the world, it was 
Walter Reuther and Jim Carey—and 
other labor leaders, hard fighters; yes, 
they are hard fighters, what they believe 
in they fight hard for—but it was men 
like Reuther and Jim Carey who gave 
Mr. Khrushchev the toughest time he 
had in America. When others, promi- 
nent businessmen, wined and dined him 
and rolled out the purple carpet, it was 
the labor leaders of the United States 
who put Mr. Khrushchev through a real 
ordeal. And when he went back to the 
Soviet Union he manifested his dis- 
temper at the way they stood up for 
America and showed what typical Amer- 
icans were, by denouncing them. Then 
the official publication of the Soviet 
Union, Pravda, and the others, also de- 
nounced the labor leaders, Jim Carey 
and the others who participated in the 
meeting the labor leaders had with 
Khrushchev. 

So I hope my friend, talking extem- 
poraneously, did not mean to charge that 
Walter Reuther is a Communist. The 
gentleman did not have that particularly 
in mind. I realize when one is talking 
extemporaneously sometimes one says 
things that do not reflect one’s sound 
judgment as it would appear if his 
thoughts had been reduced to writing. 
If the gentleman was shooting from the 
hip, as we say, and I have done that my- 
self on some occasions—I have been 
guilty of shooting from the hip, but not 
of charging somebody with being un- 
American who I knew was not, or being 
a Communist when he was not. The 
gentleman did not have that in mind, I 
hope, and I suggest that he strike that 
language out in his revision of his re- 
marks. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman will yield, if I said what I 
thought I was saying, I have no proof, 
card-carrying proof, that Walter 
Reuther is a Communist. If I had I 
would have put it in the Record. I said, 
if I can summarize and impose on you 
for just a minute—if I did not say it I 
intended to, because I have said it be- 
fore—that in many things Walter 
Reuther is an ideal citizen. He is kind 
to his wife and his family. He does not 
drink, chew, or smoke. I did say, or I 
think I said, at least I intended to, that 
while I did not know he was a Commu- 
nist he is so close to that, so far to the 
left of the Socialist line, that it is dif- 
ficult for me to distinguish by his state- 
ments. 

Mr. McCORMACE. The gentleman 
went further than that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; I 
do not think so. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But taking the 
gentleman for what he just said, I would 
rather the gentleman would accuse 
somebody of being a Communist than 
what he just said, because he is riding 
two horses. He can say, “I did not say 
he was,” but certainly he conveyed the 
impression to everybody who heard him 
or might read his remarks that he is 
making that charge. You know as well 
as I do that you are a good American. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I hope 
80. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I admit it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, That 
does not make it so, either. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am a good 
American. Is that right? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, You? As 
far as I know, you are a topnotcher. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Do not ever ac- 
cuse me of being otherwise. Oh, thank 
you. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Do not 
threaten me. I am naturally irascible 
and stubborn, I might say, too. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Jim Carey is a 
good American. You might disagree 
with him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Who? 

Mr. MCCORMACK, Jim Carey. Do 
you know him? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, 
yes; the Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO. 
I think he is a fine young man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. He is a good 
American, is he not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
cannot pin me down because I do not 
know just how far he goes, but I have 
debated with him. I think he is a fine 
young American. How “screwy” he can 
get in his head I do not know, and that 
is none of my business. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a ques- 
tion of fact. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Opin- 
ion, not fact. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. I might 
disagree with the gentleman in some re- 
spects. You will also agree that Walter 
Reuther is a good American? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You will not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No. No 
man who for 20 years stands up and de- 
fies the law-enforcing authorities and 
the courts is a good American. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You said he was 
a Socialist. Do you consider a Socialist 
a Communist? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
know what a Socialist is. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
you said he was a Socialist, and now you 
are saying you do not know what a So- 
cialist is. Do you mean by a Socialist, 
one who voted for unemployment com- 
pensation? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If you 
tell me the difference between socialism 
and communism—just where is the line? 

Mr. McCORMACK. My dear friend 
there is a marked difference between 
them, I am amazed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. This is 
a remarkable exhibition of ignorance. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Many Socialists 
believe in a government of laws and are 
against dictatorships. I may not agree 
with their philosophy of government 
and what they advocate so far as the na- 
tionalization of certain of our industries 
is concerned in whole or in part, but 
there are different types of Socialists. 
As a matter of fact, the strongest oppo- 
sition to communism outside of the re- 
ligious groups throughout the country, 
and I might say the religion of which I 
am a communicant is certainly very 
strong against communism, is socialism. 
I do not believe in their philosophy of 
government, but one thing is certain, 
socialism does not mean communism. If 
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the gentleman from Michigan says that 
Reuther is a Socialist—on what ground 
does he claim that he is a Socialist—be- 
cause he advocates unemployment com- 
pensation? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
tell you. The reason for my remarks is 
this. Mr. Reuther is a wonderfully fine 
family man, and so on and so forth. He 
is very able. But the reason for my re- 
marks is his persistent and consistent 
defiance of the law and that does not 
make him a good American. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But then you 
later said he was a Communist. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, no; 
wait until you get the Recorp tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know, but you 
just now said the same thing. You cer- 
tainly conveyed that impression. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I said 
he was so darn close to the Communist 
line in some of his philosophy. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What is his phi- 
losophy? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I said he 
was so darn close to the Communist line 
in some of his philosophy that there is 
nothing you can do with him. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What is his phi- 
losophy that he is so close to it? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. His 
philosophy? 

Mr. MCCORMACK, Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. His 
philosophy is that the workers shall con- 
trol the country and its government. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, 
Reuther never said he stood for that and 
you know that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Reuther 
has a right to stand for that, but he has 
no right to violate the laws now in ex- 
istence and violate them by violence and 
the destruction of property as he has for 
these 20-odd years openly and above 
ground, and I can show you pictures and 
the history of the strikes all the way 
through that he has stood in open de- 
fiance of our laws. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. What about the 
coal mine owners who exploited human 
beings? Would you say that they were 
Communists? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Who? 

Mr. McCORMACK. What about the 
coal mine owners who exploited human 
beings years ago and what about the 
steel mill owners who exploited human 
beings years ago; would you say they 
were Communists? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I would 
say if they were exploiting human be- 
ings that they were guilty of a most 
dastardly thing, and if they violated the 
law, they should have been punished for 
it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What would you 
say about them? Would you say that 
they were Communists? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Who? 
The coal mine owners? 

Mr. McCORMACK, Yes; the coal 
mine owners who exploited human be- 
ings not so many years ago. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If that 
is what they did—no—they were not 
Communists. 

Mr. McCORMACK, In other words, 
you would say that they were not Com- 
munists, but somebody else you would 
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label as a Communist if there is a differ- 
ence of opinion on certain public issues. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If they 
did that, then they violated the law. As 
always, you are very able and very adroit 
and you are trying to switch the issue. 
The question here is: Is Walter Reuther 
a crook? And I say he is a crook and I 
can prove it. - 

Whoa! A crook, in the ordinary 
meaning of that term, does not describe 
Reuther or any of his activities. 

What I intended to say, as several 
times this afternoon I have said, is that 
Walter Reuther nas been a consistent 
violator of our Michigan law. He has, 
through Mazey, and perhaps others, ad- 
vocated or condoned violence and the 
destruction of property, and that I can, 
by the record, prove. The strikes that 
he and his associates and henchmen 
have engaged in many times follow the 
Communistic line. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
I will terminate this particular discus- 
sion by saying that in my opinion, I be- 
lieve any person who openly hints that 
anyone is a Communist without any 
proof and seeks to discredit that person 
is not too much in my opinion. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, because the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Jounson] has 
a previous commitment and because the 
gentleman from Maryland has a special 
order to follow me, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that he may be permitted to proceed 
at this time and to precede me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 


PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON SMALL TOWNS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. JOHNSON] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, during the last session of Con- 
gress, I observed that great stress was 
placed on the problems of the large met- 
ropolitan areas, with little or no discus- 
sion about the small towns. While I 
can appreciate the problems that con- 
front our large cities, I feel it is unjust 
to neglect our towns which, in my opin- 
ion, have magnified and made a lasting 
contribution to our American way of 
life. In fact, more than 200 Members 
of the present House of Representatives 
and over half of our present Senators 
were born in small towns. The annals 
of business and industry and the records 
of achievement in the professions are 
filled with evidence that our small towns 
have cradled and nourished a large 
number of our greatest and most out- 
standing citizens. Furthermore, 51 per- 
cent of our Nation’s population live in 
towns whose communities have contrib- 
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uted so greatly to the general economy 
of our country. On the Eastern Shore, 
comprising the First District of Mary- 
land, we have many lovely small towns 
which, with few exceptions, have a pop- 
ulation of less than 5,000. They are 
confronted by many problems caused by 
the changing times and rapid indus- 
trial developments. We have witnessed 
business corporations constantly becom- 
ing more concentrated in size, and this 
has created new problems for the mer- 
chant and small independent business- 
man on Main Street. Rapidly increas- 
ing costs of education, of our municipal 
government, of adequate police and fire 
protection, the lack of adequate freight 
and passenger service, have all contrib- 
uted to the problems of the progressive 
people of small towns. I have, there- 
fore, introduced today a bill to create a 
commission to be known as the National 
Advisory Commission on Small Towns. 
This Government agency would prima- 
rily conduct the necessary research into 
the problems of our small towns with 
the view to producing productive rem- 
edies to stimulate economic growth. It 
is quite obvious that much of our area 
still suffers from the pangs of an eco- 
nomic recession. The Commission to be 
established would serve without pay or 
remuneration other than personal ex- 
penses. The members would be se- 
lected from the leaders of the areas 
where small towns exist and their duties 
would be to deal exclusively with prob- 
lems which no other Government com- 
mission has been created to analyze and 
study—the uniaue problems of our small 
town communities. It would report to 
Congress, to the Governors of the re- 
spective States, and to local groups with 
suggestions on how small communities 
can help themselves and how, through 
cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Government in Washington 
could help small towns. This assistance, 
through cooperative effort, would not be 
one of direct financial assistance or Fed- 
eral grant, but would develop recom- 
mendations of value to the community 
leaders and work in coordination with 
any and all State and local develop- 
ment and planning commissions. There 
are towns that are progressing, while 
others apparently are falling back and 
are failing to resolve their problems. It 
is hoped that the proposed Government 
Commission to study the problems of 
small towns will come up with reports 
and recommendations which will enable 
all of our smaller communities to do 
successfully—which some of them are 
doing presently—namely, to analyze 
their opportunities, to reappraise their 
advantages, create new enterprise, at- 
tract more business and capital, and 
move forward into eras of happier living 
and more prosperous economic activity. 
None can challenge the statement that 
the small towns of America have con- 
tributed a great share in helping Amer- 
ica become great; so now is the time for 
a great America to pay that debt in part, 
by coming to their aid by a study of the 
problems that threaten their survival. 
Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include a copy of the bill to create 
a National Advisory Commission for 
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Small Towns at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Whereas small towns with populations of 
25,000 and under have contributed greatly 
to the growth of America and aided it in 
reaching its dominant place in world mar- 
kets; and 

Whereas the continuance of such towns 
as a stable part of our national economy is 
essential in the face of the technological ad- 
vances and the tendency to greater indus- 
trial concentration; and 

Whereas small towns lack the necessary 
facilities for research and proper planning in 
order to combat their many new problems; 
and 

Whereas the wholesome family life and 
community spirit found in small towns has 
been, and still is, one of the truly important 
heritages handed down from generation to 
generation and is fundamental to a sound 
American community life that is highly de- 
sirable; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has not created a Commission specifically 
designated to study the problems of small 
town communities: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION 


SECTION 1. There is hereby established a 
Commission to be known as the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Small Towns (small 
towns being designated as those having a 
population of under 25,000) hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Commission”, 

MEMBERSHIP ON THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall be 
composed of eleven members to be chosen 
as follows: 

(1) One each from the ten numbered ju- 
dicial districts of the United States, with the 
eleventh member “at large“, all to be chosen 
by the President of the United States for a 
term of four years. 

(2) The eleventh member shall be desig- 
nated by the President as Chairman of the 
Commission. 

(3) No more than six members of the com- 
mission, including the Chairman, shall be 
of the same political party. 

(4) The Vice-Chairman shall be chosen 
by the members of the Commission and shall 
serve during the term of the then Chairman. 

(b) Six members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum, but any lesser number 
may conduct hearings. 

(e) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
in no manner affect its powers. It shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the orig- 
inal appointment was made. 

(d) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission or employment of an in- 
dividual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a full or part-time basis, with or 
without compensation, shall not be consid- 
ered as service or employment bringing such 
individual within the provisions of section 
281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall make 
a thorough study of present Federal policies 
and programs and their relationship to the 
problems of small town areas of the United 
States for the purpose of determining— 

(1) Such matters as may be of assistance 
in helping solve the various problems of, and 
promoting the economic and social well-be- 
ing of the Nation's small town areas. 

(2) Investigate present and prospective 
needs of small town areas, with relation to 
public services, including but not limited to, 
planning, natural resources, school and 
recreational requirements, municipal financ- 
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ing, with particular attention given to busi- 
ness expansion, including ways and means 
of attracting new business to the small town 
areas, and accumulate such data from other 
agencies and commissions of the Federal 
Government necessary to expedite aid, to 
offer advice and research facilities to improve 
the needs of the said areas. 

(3) The extent to which the Federal Goy- 
ernment is at present assisting small towns 
in meeting such needs, and to establish effec- 
tive liaison between the States’ economic and 
industrial development planning commis- 
sions, and their local subdivisions. 

(4) The extent to which the Federal Goy- 
ernment can make available, through a wider 
dispersal of Government procurement opera- 
tions and possible location of Federal facil- 
ities. 

(5) To what extent a direct allocation of 
contracts for the component parts of items 
used in our defense program can be manu- 
factured or fabricated in small towns, to take 
advantage of the skills and facilities of the 
small towns in order that their economy be 
strengthened by earmarking a definite pro- 
portion of the several billions of dollars that 
Congress has and will approve for our na- 
tional defense program. 

(6) Together with other matters that may 
be of benefit to small town areas in helping 
promote their economic and social well being. 

Sec. 3. (b) The Commission shall submit 
to the President, the Congress, and the Gov- 
ernors of the respective States on or before 
July 1 of each year, commencing in 1961, its 
findings and recommendations. The Com- 
mission shall make such interim reports as 
the President from time to time may request, 
or as the Commission deems appropriate. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission, or on the au- 
thorization of the Commission, any two 
members thereof, may, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this Act, hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places, administer such oaths, and re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents as the Commission or such sub- 
committee may deem advisable. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
Chairman of the Commission, or any duly 
designated member, and may be served by 
any person designated by such Chairman or 
member. The provisions of sections 102 to 
104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes (2 
U.S.C. 192-194) shall apply in the case of any 
failure of any witness to comply with any 
subpena or to testify when summoned un- 
der authority of this section. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive from any department, agency, or in- 
dependent instrumentality of the executive 
branch of the Government any information 
it deems necessary to carry out its functions 
under this Act; and each such department, 
agency, and instrumentality is authorized 
and directed to furnish such information to 
the Commission, upon request made by the 
Chairman, or the Vice Chairman when act- 
ing as Chairman. 

APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENSES, AND PERSONNEL 

Sec. 5. (a) The members of the Commis- 
sion shall serve without compensation. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS SHARING— 
SHOULD THE UNITED STATES 
GIVE AWAY H-BOMBS? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Vermont (Mr. MEYER] 
is recognized for 50 minutes, 
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Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent political atmosphere is filled with 
wordy references to “peace.” Never 
have the words been matched sufficiently 
by acts. Presumably we all desire peace 
to the extent of indulging in vague and 
general discussion. Despite the fact 
that we, as Members of Congress, have 
joined in this chorus, there is a danger- 
ous tendency to accept as fact state- 
ments to the effect that the Congress of 
the United States, especially the House 
of Representatives, can have very little 
to do with the foreign policy of our 
country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEYER. I yield to the gentle- 
man who always is well informed on 
such subjects. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
the question which the gentleman raises 
with respect to nuclear energy and the 
use of the bomb is one of the most pro- 
found policy questions in America. 

I was very much impressed to read in 
the Denver Post of February 6 a very fine 
statement by Roscoe Fleming, sum- 
marizing the need for reason to be 
applied in this area and summariz- 
izing the facts about atomic tests we 
have already had. Unfortunately Mr. 
Fleming wrote this article before the 
French explosion of their atomic bomb 
so his views are somewhat outdated by 
that fact; nevertheless, there is so much 
of interest and truth in Mr. Fleming’s 
article that I ask unanimous consent to 
extend it at this point in the Recorp, 
pointing up the issue about which the 
gentleman from Vermont is about to 
speak. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 

REASON’s RULE, AND MAN’s BOMB 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

For 14 blessed months no deadly radioac- 
tive dusts have been exploded into the at- 
mosphere of the world, by tacit agreement 
between nuclear-armed nations, 

For this relief, much thanks. But now 
our Nation has given notice it may resume, 
as some people have always wished. But ap- 
parently our notice can also mean that we 
won't resume if others don't. 

Let’s hope so, for the growing alarm and 
distress have been such that the first nation 
which again fired off a big bomb might for- 
ever lose the moral backing of the world. 

And what with “On The Beach” and other 
things, people everywhere seem to be learn- 
ing that the contest is not just one between 
two nations, but between the human race 
and the possibility of its eventual suicide. 

The United States has fired off bombs 
totaling in all about 90 million tons of TNT, 
explosive power, and the Russians about 80 
million tons. This tes many times 
the power of all the chemical explosions in 
history. 

Of this total, again, about 90 million tons 
were of the fission type which produces the 
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deadliest byproducts, including strontium 
90. Some is still in the atmosphere, some 
has come down, a little of it to find lodg- 
ment in the bones and genes of men. Only 
a little, but enough to make a difference in 
our racial development, almost all bad. 

In other words we have already degraded 
mankind biologically, even if slightly. Every 
estimate of safe amounts of exposure has 
been successively reduced, and now the bi- 
ologists say that so far as the race's future 
is concerned there is no safe minimum. 

The most interesting section of a fine new 
book, “The Ocean of Air” by David I. 
Blumenstock (Rutgers University Press, 
$6.75) describes the way the wind currents 
of the globe would carry the fallout result- 
ing from a nuclear war. 

He sees no universal suicide as in “On the 
Beach,” but that fallout would punish most 
severely the nations that put it into the air, 
by circling the globe at much the same lati- 
tude—we'd get the Russians’ and they'd get 
ours, over and over and over. 

A megaton war would cause deadly fall- 
out over perhaps a million square miles of 
each nation; only neither nation could tell 
exactly where that million square miles 
would be. 

And the spread might be such that ulti- 
mately each might be peopled, if at all, by 
things resembling the trolls or kobolds of 
German legend, and likewise living in caves. 

A wonderful prospect. And probably liv- 
ing as wards of a world unwilling to let the 
perpetrators of all this, ever again take part 
in the freedoms and deliberations of saner 
or more fortunate peoples. 

You can imagine what you wish but I can 
imagine no happy consequences whatsoever 
from a resumption of this atomic arms race 
by anybody. 

America and Russia for years resembled a 
couple of men in a warehouse full of dyna- 
mite, each with a 45 trained on the other's 
belly. For either to have pulled the trigger 
would have meant mutual suicide, and a 
stray bullet could blow up the town. 

Finally each holstered his weapon, but 
stands ready to draw again. There seems 
to be a little more hope all the time, just 
from the working of the rule of reason and 
the inevitable sequence of events, that in 
time both will lay their weapons aside, in 
the midst of a long sigh of community relief; 
and continue their contest, if it must con- 
tinue, in peaceful ways. 

And the community would think pretty 
hard of the one who again tried to get the 
lethal drop on the other, 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
quest for peace, words must be matched 
with deeds and deeds require funds. 
For a long time the American people 
have seen their tax money spent all over 
the world. I say that so long as so much 
of their welfare depends on international 
relations they are going to demand that 
that House, which speaks for the people 
and handles their money, play an equally 
important part in setting foreign policy. 
This is a change in the American system 
which is inevitable. 

International relations is today’s im- 
portant area of national concern and 
legislation. The survival of our Nation 
depends on our foreign policy. If the 
Congress of the United States cannot 
meaningfully discuss, deliberate, and 
help to make decisions in this vital area, 
it fails to be the instrument of democracy 
that our forefathers fought so hard to 
establish. Important decisions that 
shape our foreign policy cannot in bal- 
ance be made by the executive branch 
alone. 
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Recent press reports indicate that a 
serious policy change or modification is 
being contemplated by the administra- 
tion, namely, the transfer of nuclear 
weapons to other nations. 

The importance of any decision to 
transfer actual nuclear weapons to other 
countries cannot be overestimated. The 
consequences of such a decision will di- 
rectly affect our people as well as all 
other peoples of the world. In consider- 
ing such a change, Congress must par- 
ticipate. We must act responsibly. At 
a minimum, we must discuss the seri- 
ousness of this decision in full and open 
debate. 

In this same vein, our esteemed col- 
league on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HOLIFIELD], addressed us on this 
floor Tuesday, February 9. His evalua- 
tion of the seriousness of the President’s 
proposal was stated as follows: 

The transfer of completed or uncompleted 
nuclear weapons is a matter of the greatest 
international importance. The peace of the 
world might well rest on this problem and 
the manner in which it is solved. (Con- 
8 Recorp, 86th Cong., 2d sess. p. 


He pointed out that the problem was a 
complex one which cannot be solved by 
public statements which may whip up 
editorials or sentiment from those who 
do not understand the complexity or the 
fateful nature of the problem.” He also 
entered a plea that we do not try to solve 
this problem through subterfuge or a 
calculated program of deceit,” and he 
continued: 

Let us lay the problem on the table and 
talk sense to the American people and our 
allies. Unless we can bear the burden of 
new challenges, through the exercise of our 
historic democratic of discussion, 
debate, and publicly arrived at decisions, 
then our way of life is doomed. (Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, 86th Cong., 2d sess., p. 2363). 


Mr, Speaker, it is in this spirit of dis- 
cussing fully the vital issues of the day 
that I offer my remarks. Primarily, I 
would like to review our past experience 
in the consideration of questions related 
to nuclear weapons sharing and to focus 
attention upon the major issues involved 
in decisions of this nature. This may 
serve as background material for a full- 
dress debate in the future. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEYER. LI yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. I feel called upon to 
rise and try to point out what it is we 
are giving away, the devastation that we 
are giving away to the world. Accord- 
ing to estimates that have been made 
for me, one hydrogen bomb with one 
megaton capacity is equivalent to 
288,000 blockbusters. This is as though 
you would load a train 200 miles long 
with blockbusters and explosives. In 
other words, one megaton bomb is 
equivalent to that. We can make them, 
as I understand it, and the Soviets can 
make these bombs of 10 to 15 megatons, 
if necessary, That is equivalent to a 
loaded train the distance of the width of 
our United States. You can imagine 
what it is we are giving away when we 
give away a megaton bomb, 
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Mr. MEYER, I thank the gentleman 
from Connecticut. I am sure his words 
should be heeded because of his dis- 
tinguished military career and because 
he serves on the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House, 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, that the ad- 
ministration proposal to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act in order to permit 
the sharing of nuclear weapons is not yet 
formally before this body. And in this 
connection, I deplore, and I believe that 
it is the sense of this body that Congress 
rejects any of the reported suggestions 
that the President himself, acting in- 
dependently and without recourse to 
Congress, can make this grave commit- 
ment for our country, either under the 
guise of “inherent powers of the Presi- 
dent” or by overstretching the interpre- 
tation of the word “custody” as it is now 
used in our acts and treaties, 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEYER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Vermont whether or not he 
is clear in his own mind as to whether 
he is talking about nuclear weapons 
themselves or the nuclear know-how? 

Mr. MEYER. Iam definitely clear in 
my own mind about the difference be- 
tween nuclear weapon systems, informa- 
tion, and nuclear warheads. The 
original agreement covered nuclear in- 
formation and nuclear weapon systems, 
not the nuclear warheads themselves. 
The future is what I am talking about, 
and I think the rest of my talk will 
cover this adequately. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MEYER. I thank my good 
friend, the gentleman from New York. 

In this particular instance, I am 
grateful to note that the President him- 
self has stated that the basic law, the 
Atomic Energy Act as amended, would 
need to be further amended before 
transfer of nuclear weapons to other 
countries would be allowed, We are 
also grateful to the gentleman from 
California for so ably outlining to us, 
in his speech on February 9, the specific 
conditions under which such a transfer 
could take place. 

I am also aware, Mr. Speaker, that 
the present administration’s stand on 
this issue is not clear. After initial re- 
ports that a serious effort would be 
made to transfer actual nuclear war- 
heads to some of our allies, a more re- 
cent clarification by the President’s as- 
sociate press secretary, Mrs. Anne W. 
Wheaton, declares that no legislative 
action is under “preparation” even 
though possible“ amendments to the 
act are “under continuing review.” 
This partial retreat on the part of the 
administration reflects the sharp, nega- 
tive reaction that its original proposal 
received from segments of the American 
public, including spokesmen in Con- 
gress, and from some of our allies. 


the administration is “exploring the 
possibilities” of changing the law on the 
subject. This being the case, and given 
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the momentous nature of the decision, 
we in Congress must study the facts and 
5 i the consequences of such a pro- 
posal. 

Members of this body realize that the 
problem we are faced with now grows 
out of related matters that many of 
us sought to discuss last summer. At 
that time we were asked to approve—by 
silent acquiescence—certain agreements 
with seven of our allies under which 
nuclear know-how and nonnuclear parts 
of atomic weapons systems would be 
transferred. Mr. Speaker, at that time 
a few of us on this floor publicly ad- 
vocated the rejection of these treaties. 
We sensed an apprehension on the part 
of many and a concern on the part of 
all that the transfer should not involve 
the actual weapons of nuclear war. Now 
this apprehension and concern have 
been fully justified by current reports 
of a proposal to transfer nuclear war- 
heads. 

I realize that events in this world are 
not black or white, but all of us as 
public officials know that lines must be 
drawn somewhere. Many of us wanted 
to draw the line last summer; most of 
us seemed to have wanted to draw the 
line short of the transfer of actual nu- 
clear weapons. The danger in politics 
often lies in inability to hold the line. 
Under the pressure of emergencies and 
ad hoc reasons, ground is given until 
it is found that there is nothing left to 
stand on. We are faced with that dan- 
ger on this vital issue. 

Our concern for holding the line at 
a point short of the transfer of the 
actual weapons of nuclear warfare can 
be seen in our earlier deliberations. 

The authority to transfer nuclear in- 
formation and nonnuclear parts of 
atomic weapons and weapons systems 
was granted by Public Law 85-479, 
amending the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954. The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy held extensive hearings from 
January to May of 1958 on the proposed 
amendments, and paid particular atten- 
tion to the language so as not to include 
authority to transfer nuclear weapons. 
This concern is readily seen in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the committee's 
report: 

Throughout the hearings and in Its de- 
liberations, the Joint Committee was mind- 
ful of the fact that the amendments origi- 
nally proposed by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission might have been interpreted in such 
@ way as to enable a “fourth nation” to 
achieve a nuclear weapons capability. It was 
primarily due to this possibility that the 
Joint Committee made certain changes in 
the language first recommended by the AEC 
rts No. 1849, 85th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 


The Joint Committee in its report also 
stated that it “relied heavily upon the 
good faith of the executive branch in 
its assertion in the January 27, 1958, 
letter forwarding the proposed amend- 
ments.” The executive department’s as- 
sertion read as follows: 

It is not intended that manufactured nu- 
clear components of weapons could be trans- 
ferred under this amendment, nor that we 
promote the entry of additional nations into 
the field of production of nuclear weapons. 
oe Rept. No. 1849, 85th Cong., 2d sess., p. 
12. 
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It is obvious from the record that the 
1958 amendment to the Atomic Energy 
Act as originally proposed by the ad- 
ministration met with some resistance 
initially in the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to which it was referred. 
After lengthy hearings and delibera- 
tions, the Joint Committee reported a 
bill containing the administration pro- 
posal but with several amendments 
which the Joint Committee labeled as 
“safeguards.” The Joint Committee in 
1958 was at that time aware of the 
dangers of increasing membership in the 
nuclear club and of the resistance that 
such a suggestion would properly en- 
counter among the Members of Con- 
gress. In leading off the debate on the 
1958 amendment on the floor of this 
House, the then chairman of the Joint 
Committee, Mr. DURHAM, said: 

I want to make it extremely clear at the 
outset that this bill does not permit nor 
authorize the transfer of nuclear weapons 
by the United States to any nation, Ameri- 
can nuclear weapons will remain within the 
custody of the United States. The Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as it stands today, does 
not authorize the transfer of nuclear weap- 
ons to another nation. The proposed amend- 
ments to the law, before you today, will not 
cha this. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
104, pt. 9, p. 11778.) 


With reassurances throughout the 
floor debate in the House that nuclear 
weapons would not be transferred and 
with some voting for the measure with 
“uneasy qualms,” the proposed amend- 
ment passed the House by a vote of 345 
to 12. In voting against the measure 
and speaking forthrightly against it, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA] 
ended his case on the following note, 
which is still applicable today: 


What is proposed now is to encourage 
other nations to load up with atomic weap- 
ons and to increase their power of producing 
them. It is all well enough to say that at 
the present time the only nation that could 
qualify is Great Britain, That is the fact— 
at least as I understand it—at the present 
time; but what it will be in a few years I do 
not know, nor does any Member in this body. 

At the present time we are reaching for 
an understanding so that the atomic weapon 
can be outlawed forever. It may be that the 
progress is slow, but we are not going to help 
that progress by encouraging other nations 
to get into the race of building more and 
more atomic weapons. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol, 104, pt. 9, p. 11789. 


In 1958, when the seeds of disaster 
were planted, voices outside of Congress 
warned of the consequences of such a 
move, Mr. George Kennan wrote in the 
February 1958 issue of Harper’s maga- 
zine: 


I cannot overemphasize the fatefulness of 
such a step. I do not see how it could fail 
to produce a serious increase in the existing 
military tension in Europe. * * * Moscow is 
not going to be inclined to entrust its satel- 
lites with full control over such weapons. 

If, therefore, the Western continental 
countries are to be armed with them, any 
Russian withdrawal from Central and East- 
ern Europe may become unthinkable for once 
and for all, for reasons of sheer military 
prudence, regardless of what the major 
Western powers might be prepared to do. 

In addition to this, it is perfectly obvious 
that the larger the number of hands into 
which the control over atomic weapons is 
placed, the smaller will be the possibility for 
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their eventual exclusion from national ar- 
senals by international agreement. 


Last summer, when we were asked to 
enter into the actual agreements author- 
ized by the 1958 amendment, the Joint 
Committee, again very much concerned, 
wanted to be reassured that the transfer 
of the nuclear weapons themselves was 
not involved. The following excerpt 
from the committee’s hearings bears out 
this fact, and tells us the administra- 
tion’s position on the issue at that time: 


Mr. WHITE (Mr. Ivan B. White, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for European Affairs, De- 
partment of State). * * * All of the agree- 
ments provide specifically that there will be 
no transfer of nuclear weapons, The agree- 
ments in no way alter the fact that nuclear 
warheads in the NATO atomic stockpile re- 
main in U.S. custody in accordance with 
US. law. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you know of any 
present plan to ask for the modification of 
that law? 

Mr. WIE. I know of no intention. 
(“Agreements for Cooperation for Mutual 
Defense Purposes,” hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Agreements for Cooperation 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
86th Cong., Ist sess., June 11, 12, 17, July 1 
and 2, 1959, p. 83.) 


Clearly, the administration has 
changed its story in less than a year. 
Some of us will say and have said that 
the logic of the situation—and the ad- 
ministration must have been aware of 
this—dictates no other course; the logi- 
cal next step is now openly declared to 
be the transfer of the actual warheads 
themselves, 

During one of our sporadic attempts 
to have the 1959 nuclear materials shar- 
ing agreements discussed on this floor, 
our colleague from Oregon [Mrs. EDITH 
GREEN], made a statement which present 
circumstances must label as prophetic. 
She said: 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that we are being 
assured that the nations party to these 
agreements will not be receiving combat- 
ready bombs. They will be receiving nonnu- 
clear parts of weapons, Or they will be re- 
ceiving nuclear materials of a nonweapon 
type. In short, Mr. Speaker, we are being 
told that it is necessary in order to boost the 
morale of some military and political figures 
in Western Europe, to give them 
guns with barrels, with triggers, with stocks, 
with gunsights, with manuals on the care 
and use of the gun—with, in short, every- 
thing but bullets—just yet, anyway. Mr. 
Speaker, elther the nonnuclear powers in- 
volved in these agreements do not want 
these weapons, or they want them in usable 
form. I do not know which answer con- 
forms to the facts, but I do belleve the ex- 
isting situation indicates clearly that the 
administration is not being completely frank 
with the Congress in discussing the real 
place which these agreements have in our 
security program and that of our NATO al- 
lies. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, pt. 
10, p. 13130.) 


Last summer, those of us who spon- 
sored concurrent resolutions opposing 
the nuclear materials sharing agree- 
ments were unable to bring these con- 
current resolutions to the floor for full 
debate. I know that our concern and 
apprehension were shared by many in 
this body. I believe that it is honest 
and accurate to say that our doubts lin- 
gered and loomed larger as the days 
went by—even after the 60-day time 
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limit in which the agreements could have 
been negated had expired—for, as you 
will recall, on July 28, 1959, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. BENNETT], offered 
an amendment to the mutual security 
appropriation bill which in effect would 
have prohibited the use of funds to im- 
plement the nuclear sharing agreements. 
That amendment was defeated, but only 
because of those forces and pressures 
which originally joined to prevent a full 
and fair discussion of this matter. A 
division of the House showed that 31 
percent of the Members present and vot- 
ing supported the amendment. In ef- 
fect this meant that they disapproved of 
the seven agreements. I believe that it 
is also accurate to say that that vote 
demands and justifies full debate and 
discussion before any further fateful 
steps are taken. 

Mr. Speaker, the President rests the 
administration’s case for the dispersal 
of nuclear weapons primarily upon the 
time factor in military operations, on the 
notion that our allies should lose no time 
in retaliating. This argument is incon- 
sistent with the administration’s in- 
sistence that we possess the capability 
of effective massive retaliation against 
any foe. Other plans, far less risky al- 
beit a bit more expensive such as a 24- 
hour bomber alert, have been proposed, 
but the administration has dismissed 
these as being unnecessary for our pres- 
ent security. How then can there be a 
military necessity for us to hand to oth- 
ers a sensitive and deadly weapon which 
we ourselves have thus far so jealously 
guarded? 

We have come a long way since the 
days when we so distrusted American sci- 
entists in the handling of nuclear weap- 
ons data that we lost the use of some 
of the best brains in this country. Now 
we speak not of sharing nuclear weap- 
ons data—we decided that 2 years 
ago—but of sharing the actual nuclear 
weapons with other nations. Aside from 
the question of the trustworthiness or 
reliability of our present and future al- 
lies, we ought to realize that our, as well 
as their, sentiments and fortunes shift 
and change. The sharing of nuclear 
weapons with other countries may be an 
irrevocable step along a path over which 
we, despite our changing fortunes, will 
have no control. In fact, we may then 
well be partially at the mercy of not one 
or two but of several nations who have 
the capability of waging nuclear war. 

I grant that there are risks involved in 
not sharing weaponry with allies. But 
it seems clear to me that the risk in- 
volved in sharing nuclear weapons is far 
greater than the risk of not sharing. 
During our debate last summer I said: 

T think it is obvious that agreements which 
spread the knowledge of nuclear warfare and 
nuclear weapons and the way to carry on 
such a war are something like putting oil on 
water, The purpose of putting oil on the 
water is to pacify the water, but the oil 
spreads over the water. And that is the 
danger of nuclear war risk, that it would 
spread in this manner. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 105, pt. 10, p. 18122.) 


I believe the analogy is still appro- 
priate. And yet, now that the oil has 
been spread, the suggestion is being made 
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that the matchboxes be distributed. Is 
there no end to folly? 

An effective, positive case can and 
shall be made against any proposal to 
spread the custody and placement of 
nuclear weapons. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Worf] has in this session 
started to delineate this case because of 
his grave concern over our drift toward 


war. I wish to commend him for his re- 


marks of February 4. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], whose 
remarks of February 9 I have already re- 
ferred to has very ably given us factual 
data necessary to the discussion of this 
problem and has alerted us to the gravity 
of the issue. 

We should also listen to other capable 
voices raised to question the advisability 
of our sharing nuclear weapons. It has 
been reported that the executive com- 
mittee of the Federation of American 
Scientists, a group composed of 2,000 
leading American scientists and engi- 
neers, predicts catastrophic folly will re- 
sult if the administration pushes ahead 
with its proposal for sharing nuclear 
weapons. Calling such a move the most 
dangerous type of shortsighted oppor- 
tunism, the group further declares: 

After this step, there would be no hope of 

preventing these devastating weapons from 
sweeping further into completely irrespon- 
sible hands. 


Instead of distributing nuclear weap- 
ons into more hands, the scientists urge 
increased attention to the Geneva nu- 
clear test ban talks, and I wholehearted- 
ly support their suggestion. 

On November 17, 1959, “recognizing 
that the danger now exists that an in- 
crease in the number of states possessing 
nuclear weapons may occur,” the main 
political committee of the United Na- 
tions adopted by a vote of 66 to 0 a reso- 
lution sponsored by Ireland which 
suggests that “the powers producing nu- 
clear weapons would refrain from hand- 
ing over the control of such weapons to 
any nation not possessing them.” This 
concern by the United Nations was re- 
cently reiterated by its Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold. In an inter- 
view early this month, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold indicated his disagreed sharply 
with President Eisenhower on the de- 
sirability of the United States sharing 
its atomic weapons with its allies. He 
said he was deeply worried by some re- 
cent trends toward proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons. 

Furthermore, we would be mistaken if 
we too readily accept the conclusion that 
our allies will all be quite happy to re- 
ceive atomic weapons. In fact, the 
President’s recent remarks on the pos- 
sible giveaway has deeply disturbed 
Great Britain. As reported by the press, 
part of the British fear of the adminis- 
tration’s proposal arises from the possi- 
bility, if not the probability, that West 
German forces may fall heir to nuclear 
weapons. Many others share this fear. 
The report concludes that— 

The British are in no mood to accept Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's leadership on nuclear 
‘weapons. 
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The Times of London sees difficulty in 
long denying West Germany entry into 
the nuclear club, and concludes: 

There is everything to be said for keeping 
the conditions of entry to the nuclear club 
as stiff as possible until the day when the 
club itself can be abolished altogether. 


The Manchester Guardian states that 
it is a dangerous assumption on the part 
of the President to think that the spread 
of nuclear technology among the West- 
ern allies is an appropriate way to 
strengthen the West. The Guardian 
further questions the tactical utility of 
nuclear weapons through Europe and 
observes; 

The possession of nuclear weapons by the 
countries of Western Europe can only make 
world solidarity harder to reach. 


Most of the objections which have 
been voiced, Mr. Speaker, can be found 
in questions that I raised when several 
of us attempted to get discussion last 
summer on specific agreements for the 
sharing of nonnuclear parts of weapons 
systems. I started out by asking: 

How can we be sure that these agreements 
will not lead to further agreements and 
giveaways of nuclear secrets and weapons? 
How can we be sure that the allies of today 
may not become less friendly and turn 
against us or even by mistake place us in 
jeopardy by hasty action? (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 105, pt. 10, p. 13641.) 


I continued: 

How can we find a way to limit nuclear 
testing; or to negotiate for peace and dis- 
armament if we spread nuclear information 
and weapons systems to country after coun- 
try? 


And I concluded by asking: 


Will competition in ways of war lead to 
cooperation in the ways of peace? 


The argument made against the 
spread of nuclear information and non- 
nuclear parts in 1958 and 1959 are more 
cogent today and apply with greater 
force to the transfer of actual nuclear 
weapons. I am sure that if the admin- 
istration, even after the strong senti- 
ments and valid arguments expressed 
against its position, should formally pro- 
pose to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
to allow nuclear weapons sharing, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy will 
scrutinize such a proposal very carefully. 
The words of the administration should 
be weighed against its past pronounce- 
ments and subsequent actions. 

We in this body must realize the far- 
reaching effects of this recent proposal 
to share our nuclear weapons. As stated 
on this floor last week: 

The spreading of these terrible weapons in 
more and more hands will increase the 
mathematical chances of a nuclear war and 
is a long step away from the negotiating 
tables for peace and disarmament. (Mr. 
HOLIFIELD, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 86th Cong., 
2d sess., p. 2364.) 


Now is the time to think seriously 
about this grave proposal so lightly eval- 
uated and advanced by the administra- 
tion. It is our responsibility to turn the 
light on the skunk that skulks in the 
night. I can smell him and must insist 
that this time Congress and the Amer- 
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ican people get a chance to see him in 
the light of free and open debate. This 
is more than a passing incident in the 
struggle to prevent war. This is a key- 
stone vital to the preservation of 
civilization. 

Therefore, it is heartening to know 
that members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy are calling for full con- 
gressional debate before any further 
steps are considered. I suggest that the 
Foreign Affairs Committee should also 
become directly concerned. 

I have been opposed to war crimes 
trials in the past because they were ex 
post facto actions, but I would expect 
that the spreading of nuclear weapons 
by political action will be labeled as 
grounds for such trials in the future. 
Furthermore, it is logical to assume that 
anyone who knowingly attempted to ad- 
vance the giving away of nuclear war- 
heads without full-scale congressional 
debate might at sometime face a charge 
equivalent in gravity to treason. 

Mr. Speaker, today the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee held a hearing and the 
distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. 
Herter, appeared before us. I think he 
is one of the finest men in Government. 
In answer to a direct question he assured 
me that we were not considering giving 
away nuclear warheads. I accept what 
he says, and I am very glad if that is 
going to be the case. Unfortunately, we 
are subject to so many different state- 
ments and so many different approaches 
that really we do not know where we 
are at most of the time. In this par- 
ticular case the matter is so important 
that I plead with this Congress to do 
everything in its power to ascertain all 
the facts from all the gentlemen and 
all the departments involved. This is 
certainly a congressional responsibility 
and is not an intrusion upon the prerog- 
atives of the Executive. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEYER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I wish to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks made 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Vermont particularly as to his concern 
about the sharing of nuclear weapons. 
I wish also to associate myself with the 
remarks made earlier by the gentleman 
from California [Mr HOLIFIELD], on this 
critical subject. These statements have 
brought to the attention of the Congress 
some of the essential facts concerning 
this issue which need to be thoroughly 
considered and studied, and I thank the 
gentleman for his presentation. 

Mr. MEYER. I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin who previously so clearly 
pointed out to us the danger in a more 
or less quiet acceptance of the need for 
chemical and biological warfare. I think 
he is rendering a real service to our 
country in pointing out the dangers and 
that this matter is not to be treated as 
a gentle tabby cat. It too can be a 
tiger. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEYER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish 
to thank the gentleman for taking the 
time to call the attention of the House 
to the sober questions that are involved 
in sharing nuclear weapons secrets. I 
also want to thank our colleague the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD], who spoke on the same question 
afew days ago. This question concerns 
the citizens in his district where missiles 
and atomic weapons are made. 

I want to say that I am deeply dis- 
tressed that the United States should be 
contemplating sharing nuclear weapons 
with allies, apparently at the same time 
we are discussing disarmament and the 
threat of nuclear warfare. 

I am concerned, first, over the threat 
to peace which this provides; and, sec- 
ond, I am concerned about the threat 
to negotiations now under way; and, 
third, I am profoundly concerned over 
the terrible position the United States 
will be in if we disturb existing relations 
and start choosing among our allies as 
to the ones who will receive nuclear war- 
heads. 

Once we open the door to the first 
question, then the second, then the third, 
I see no natural or logical place to end. 
The time will come when we will have 
given weapons to nations whose admin- 
istrations may suddenly change, nations 
which at one time are our friends and 
become our enemies, or nations appar- 
ently peace loving only to become aggres- 
sive and warlike. We will have been 
the agent providing weapons of a most 
powerful nature. Sober men certainly 
must take this into consideration, and I 
trust all of our colleagues will give long 
and thoughtful attention to the many 
ramifications of the questions that have 
been raised in the past few years. 

Mr. MEYER. I thank the gentleman 
from Colorado for his additional com- 
ments. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
‘THORNBERRY). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Conte] is recognized for 
45 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, late in No- 
vember I returned from a 4-week trip to 
southeast Asia under the authorization 
of the Agricultural Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations. As a 
member of the Appropriations Foreign 
Operations Subcommittee, I welcomed 
the opportunity to visit several of the 
countries of southeast Asia where our 
mutual security program plays a key role 
in maintaining economic and political 
stability and in protecting the basic na- 
tional security interests of the United 
States. 

My chief impression is that the mutual 
security program is working well, overall, 
to achieve our basic objectives in south- 
east Asia. Economic and technical as- 
sistance are helping to build sound econ- 
omies, thus creating conditions un- 
favorable to Communist subversion and 
discouraging civil disturbances. Work- 
ing hand in hand with our economic 
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programs, our military assistance and 
defense support programs are major de- 
terrents to renewed Communist aggres- 
sion in that area of the world. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, our Nation is 
necessarily committed to the defense of 
a line running from the Aleutians to 
Japan, to Okinawa, to Formosa, with the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand 
on the southern periphery. It is difficult 
to see how we could maintain this vital 
line without our military assistance and 
defense support programs. By the very 
nature of a mutual defense grouping in 
the modern world, the chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link, For instance, 
were Laos to fall to Communist control, 
we could expect the early fall of neigh- 
boring countries such as Burma, Cam- 
bodia, and possibly Thailand. I am 
therefore convinced that overzealous 
pennypinching in our appropriations for 
military programs could have the most 
disastrous effects on our security posi- 
tion in the Pacific area, and that we 
must maintain sufficient economic pro- 
grams to encourage steady growth in 
the underdeveloped countries of the 
free world. 

INDONESIA 


Indonesia, a land typical of those re- 
cently freed from colonial rule but still 
lacking the leadership and economic sta- 
bility necessary to sound growth, was 
the first of the underdeveloped countries 
included in our itinerary. Unfortu- 
nately the Dutch never developed a re- 
sponsible group of leaders in Indonesia, 
nor did they build up a capable civil serv- 
ice as the British did in India. When 
Dutch rule terminated, the long-smol- 
dering resentments against colonial rule, 
coupled with the lack of responsible 
native leadership, resulted in the eviction 
of the Dutch settlers who had expert 
knowledge in the governmental and 
technical fields. The result has been a 
tremendous shortage of trained per- 
sonnel. In 1954, for example, there were 
only 1,200 doctors and 120 engineers in 
this land of 85 million people. The 
United States has sought to help through 
sending technical advisors to Indonesia, 
and having Indonesians come to the 
United States for special training. 
Medical training has been a particularly 
important American project, and our ef- 
forts have succeeded in increasing Indo- 
nesia’s annual total òf medical graduates 
from 20 to 100—still far too small a num- 
ber for such a large nation, but an im- 
portant step in the right direction. 

Indonesia is a lush, tropical country 
where up to four crops can be raised 
annually in many sections. Despite this 
rich endowment from nature, the stand- 
ard of living is extremely low and the 
nation is badly in need of economic as- 
sistance in order to raise the standard 
of living and standard of education, 
Since 1950 the United States has extend- 
ed about $300 million in grants and loans 
to Indonesia. ‘These funds have heen 
used partly for technical assistance, to 
teach the Indonesians techniques neces- 
sary to industrial and agricultural ad- 
vance, and partly in order to finance eco- 
nomic development projects. In the 
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agricultural field alone there appear to 
be tremendous opportunities for expand- 
ing production and increasing revenue- 
producing exports of rubber, coffee, to- 
bacco, rice, and tea far above present 
levels. 

My impression is that President 
Sukarno is playing a cool game, trying 
to play the United States and Soviet 
blocs off against each other and thus 
obtain economic aid from both sources. 
The Communists have been quite active, 
particularly in financing the monument- 
type of project such as the $12 million 
stadium for the Asian Games, and Soviet 
bloc nations are planning extensive fur- 
ther programs. In fact, the entire Sino- 
Soviet bloc has made substantial loans 
to Indonesia. 

The following is a breakdown by coun- 
tries of the loans to Indonesia up to 
October 1959: Red China, $17 million, 
tentative $34 million; Czechoslovakia, 
$40 million; East Germany, $10 million; 
Hungary, $2 million; Poland, $46 million; 
U.S. S. R. in defense support aid and non- 
defense, in both categories a total of 
$160 million. These loans are for proj- 
ects concerning ships and shipyards, in- 
dustrial development, iron and steel, 
hydroelectric power, roads, textiles, and 
transportation. 

Nevertheless, I believe that there are 
long-term considerations working in 
favor of the Western cause in Indonesia. 
Tensions with Communist China promise 
to grow steadily over the future years, 
for the Indonesians have discovered that 
after evicting the Dutch settlers, they 
now find that the 2 million Chinese in 
Indonesia have a strong hold on the busi- 
ness life of the country. It appears that 
the Indonesians will grow increasingly 
impatient about this situation, and that 
eviction of some nature may take place 
in future years. f 

Furthermore, it must be recognized 
that Indonesia is within a sphere of U.S. 
interest. It is not as much on the direct 
line of defense as many other nations 
in Asia. I think the Indonesians know 
there is no real threat of aggression 
from the United States such as doubtless 
exists from the Communist world. Thus 
the Indonesians can enjoy the luxury 
of neutralism because of the United 
States presence in the Pacific. Although 
we may not appreciate this attitude, it 
is certainly in our long-term interests 
to maintain close ties with Indonesia 
and do all possible to prevent further 
deterioration in the economic situation 
which could lead to Communist gains. 


THAILAND 


We found a much more stable and en- 
couraging picture in Thailand. As our 
Ambassador there, U. Alexis Johnson, 
told me in an interview, there is a basic 
political stability there that augurs well 
for Thailand’s future. To me Thailand 
seemed to be the model nation to which 
we are giving aid. The country is small 
enough, receptive, and advanced to a 
position where we can promote projects 
and see the fruits of our efforts. Fur- 
thermore, most of our aid is economic— 
$24 million annually—and brings the 
greatest return for the money spent. The 
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results and successes of American tech- 
nical and economic assistance can 
clearly be seen in the new highways and 
bridges, powerplants, airports, and water 
supply systems. I was able to visit some 
of these completed projects and was ex- 
tremely impressed. In Thailand we are 
able to give our economic aid on a highly 
selective basis—where it really helps. 

There is a friendly attitude toward the 
United States in Thailand, and the coun- 
try is most definitely in the Western 
camp. Thailand has never been under 
colonial rule, so that Westerners are not 
automatically suspicious because of co- 
lonial period recollections. Our aid proj- 
ects are received in a friendly atmos- 
phere. I understand that public opinion 
polls in Bangkok show that up to 90 per- 
cent of the people in that city are fa- 
miliar with the U.S. aid program and can 
identify specific projects. 

In an interview on November 12, For- 
eign Minister Thanat Khoman told me 
his country desires American aid in order 
to demonstrate that better progress can 
be made under a free government and 
economic system than under the system 
in Communist China. Khoman said that 
Red China has flooded the market with 
cheap, low price goods in an effort to 
demonstrate to the Thais that the Com- 
munist system works better than free en- 
terprise. Thailand has broken off all 
ties with Red China, and banned all 
trade. But according to Khoman the 
country needs high levels of foreign in- 
vestment in order to survive and grow. 
An example of the need is refiected in 
the fact that Thailand’s population is 
growing 21⁄2 to 3 percent a year, and that 
90 percent of the nation’s 23 million peo- 
ple are farmers with an average per cap- 
ita income of only $93 per year. 

LAOS 


Perhaps the most fascinating part of 
my trip was my visit to the isolated 
Kingdom of Laos which has been of such 
concern to us in the Western World be- 
cause of Communist-inspired civil war. 
I know that the story of attempted Com- 
munist subversion and Laos’ delicate 
position on the borders of the Commu- 
nist world is familiar to the members of 
the House. I made the trip to Laos 
alone and had the unique experience of 
visiting some areas of northern Laos 
where no Member of Congress had ever 
been before. I was amazed to see the 
conditions of isolation and poverty in 
which the vast majority of Laos’ 2 mil- 
lion inhabitants live. As we flew toward 
Xieng Khouang in North Laos we spotted 
tiny brown spots in the thickly wooded 
mountain areas, and I learned that these 
were caused because the natives cut 
down the forest and burned down all the 
brush in order to plant opium. In Feb- 
ruary, I am told, these small villages are 
just a solid blanket of white since this 
is the time of the blooming of the pop- 
pies from which the drug is extracted. 
Opium, Mr. Speaker, is the major com- 
modity of vast parts of this nation. In 
Xieng Khouang the price is about $75 a 
kilo for opium. When it reaches Saigon 
the price is at least $750 a kilo. Surely 
an enlightened world can find some 
better way of living for these people who 
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are for the most part without education, 
sufficient food, medical care or the sim- 
plest necessities of life. 

I had an opportunity to visit camps 
of the Lao Army and I was extremely 
impressed by the morale and appear- 
ance of these young soldiers. They 
seemed to be happy and enthusiastic 
about their work, and appeared much 
better fed and healthier than most of 
their compatriots. The conclusion is in- 
escapable that with any significant rise 
in the standard of education and living 
the people of Laos could prepare to stand 
on their own feet as an independent and 
stable nation. But we in the West must 
be prepared to help long and generously 
if this goal can be achieved. The stand- 
ard of living is now the lowest I have 
seen anywhere in the world, and only a 
tiny minority of the people are literate. 

The Communists—North Vietnamese 
and former Pathet Lao—do not intend 
to give Laos any peace at it gropes for 
political stability and economic ad- 
vancement. We may expect trouble to 
continue along the 720-mile frontier 
with the Communist world. When I 
was in Laos the Communists were con- 
centrating their efforts in the southern 
part of the kingdom. Their technique 
is to go into villages and seek out the 
village leaders. If they cannot get the 
leaders over to their side, they assassi- 
nate them. Despite determined efforts 
by the central government to arm the 
village chiefs, the problem remains 
acute. I was told that in October in 
the northern town of Muong Say, a 
chief was roasted alive before all the 
villagers because he resisted the Com- 
munists when they came to his village. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the 
tense situation in Laos makes it neces- 
sary for us to put nearly all of our $25.4 
million in annual aid into the military. 
We pay salaries for the entire Lao Army, 
and almost all the police. It is hard to 
see how we can transfer more aid to 
the economic side, without increasing 
the overall amounts. Unfortunately 
there have been some abuses in our 
programs in Laos in the past, though I 
am convinced they are being cleared up 
now. But I would suggest to any man 
who feels we should reduce or eliminate 
our aid to Laos because of abuses in the 
program that he visit the kingdom him- 
self. He will see 5 — in military terms 
we would invite aster for freedom 
throughout Asia if we withdrew our as- 
sistance. And no man can see the 
economic conditions without having 
compassion and desiring to help these 
brave people. 

FORMOSA 

We visited Formosa and had an op- 
portunity to review the programs of the 
Nationalists and interview Chiang Kai- 
shek. My distinguished colleague from 
New York [Mr. SANTANGELO] has al- 
ready reported in the Recorp concern- 
ing our interview with the Generalis- 
simo. That interview underlined the 
major impression we received from all 
quarters in Formosa—that the National- 
ists still have the recapture of the main- 
land as their principal goal. However, 
I believe that Chiang is wise enough to 
know that he cannot win this objective 
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alone and that his only chance of get- 
ting his people back to the mainland 
some day is by cooperating with the 
United States. 

As a result of the overriding goal of 
regaining the mainland, the military is 
given top priority and 80 percent of 
the budget on Taiwan. Unfortunately, 
the Government is somewhat uninter- 
ested in encouraging economic growth. 
A constant barrage of propaganda is 
aimed at the mainland to encourage 
revolt. 

There is no present threat to the 
stability of the Nationalist government 
from any opposition party, and while 
there are groups who would maneuver 
for power in the event of Chiang's 
death, no individual appears to possess 
the strength, prestige, or leadership 
qualities which Chiang has demon- 
strated. As long as the economic pic- 
ture remains sound, as it is at the pres- 
ent time, and Chiang remains alive, 
there is little chance of political insta- 
bility. The native Taiwanese, however, 
would like to see greater stress placed on 
the economic side of life rather than 
the military. They do not possess the 
same desire as the Chinese for a strug- 
gle with the mainland and would much 
rather concentrate their effort on im- 
proving Taiwan. They would also pre- 
fer a greater degree of autonomy at 
provincial levels than is now the case. 

I was impressed by the general eco- 
nomic well-being of the people of For- 
mosa. Employment is at high levels 
and the island’s economy appears to be 
in good condition. 

The Nationalists have made impres- 
sive achievements on Taiwan in insti- 
tuting and carrying out a land reform 
program, About 52 percent of Taiwan’s 
population are farmers, and when the 
Nationalists retreated to Taiwan, they 
discovered that about 60 percent of these 
farmers were tenants. One of the first 
steps made by the Nationalists was to 
reduce land rental prices by a standard 
37.5 percent, which resulted in great 
improvement for the economic position 
of the tenant farmers. Then under the 
land-to-the-tiller program about 200,- 
000 acres of Government or privately 
held land was sold to the tenant farmers 
at reasonable prices. Through this 
program 195,000 tenant farmers have 
become land owners themselves. This 
program has been very popular with the 
people of the mainland who are no 
longer allowed to own land. The pro- 
gram is also considered a model to which 
many other southeast Asian nations are 
looking. 

The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration’s various programs on 
Taiwan seem to be operating smoothly, 
and I feel that we are making a real 
contribution both toward the military 
and the general economie condition of 
Formosa. I was disturbed to learn that 
a $5.5 million contract for steam tur- 
bines in connection with one of the ICA 
financed programs has not been awarded 
to the lowest American bidder, I am 
presently looking into this situation and 
hope to be able to make a full report on 
it here in the House within the near 
future. 
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It seems to me that we have no real 
choice other than to continue our sup- 
port of the present regime on Formosa, 
The island is an important link in our 
defensive chain running from the Aleu- 
tians to New Zealand, and there is no 
doubt that the island is now one of the 
major bulwarks against Communist ag- 
gression in the Far East. As we all 
know, our aid through military assist- 
ance and defense support has been the 
crucial factor in making Nationalist 
China an important power in the Pacific 
today. We should think long and hard 
taking any steps which might jeopardize 
this position. 

JAPAN 

On the final leg of our trip we visited 
Japan—by no means an underdevel- 
oped country herself, but one that may 
play a central role in the economic de- 
velopment of free Asia during the com- 
ing years. It is my belief that the 
maintenance of a politically and eco- 
nomically healthy Japan constitutes the 
main element of free world strength 
in Asia. The Sino-Soviet bloc is fully 
aware of Japan’s importance to the 
free world, and is currently engaged 
in an intensive campaign to neutralize 
Japan by enticing promises of trade 
with China if Japan renounce her 
ties with the West. 

It seems to me that through the de- 
velopment of healthy political and eco- 
nomic ties with both the West and other 
nations of free Asia, Japan can do 
much to encourage sound economic de- 
velopment in the underdeveloped na- 
tions in that part of the world. Japan 
has a highly skilled and energetic work 
force, and an advanced industrial ma- 
chine. But she is lacking in raw ma- 
terials—80 percent of which must be 
imported—and in food for her people. 
The underdeveloped nations of the Far 
East will eventually be in a position to 
fill these Japanese needs, while they 
themselves can develop into import 
markets for Japanese industrial goods, 
and are in great need of Japanese tech- 
nical assistance. 

Such expanded trade between Japan 
and other Far Eastern nations, coupled 
with increased Japanese training of 
technicians and engineers from these 
countries, can help build sound econo- 
mies in the Far East which will be im- 
pervious to Communist threats and en- 
ticements. 

At the same time, trade with 
America appears to be an absolute pre- 
requisite of Japanese prosperity. At the 
present time only rich nations like 
America can afford many of the luxury 
or semiluxury goods which constitute 
a major portion of Japanese production. 

In my discussions with Japanese of- 
ficials, I expressed grave concern about 
the underselling of American textiles by 
imports from Japan. The Japanese ap- 
pear to recognize this problem and 
mentioned their willingness to abide by 
quotas agreed on in conference with our 
Government. They also pointed out 
that Japanese exports now are esti- 
mated to be only about 1 percent of the 
entire U.S. textile market. 

It was pointed out to me that next 
to Canada, Japan is America’s best cus- 
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tomer in the world. Japan now depends 
heavily on the U.S. for food and cotton. 
Elimination of this foreign market for 
American agricultural products would 
increase our annual farm surpluses by 
up to $500 million. 

I am convinced that the Japanese are 
basically a conservative people who are 
not inclined toward communism. Fur- 
thermore, they have made impressive 
steps toward true democratic govern- 
ment in the years since World War II. 
Quite recently the less liberal right wing 
broke away from the leftist Socialist 
Party, which has been advocating recog- 
nition of Red China and discontinuance 
of all military installations in Japan. 
This development may give the Japanese 
a responsible alternative to the present 
conservative government. 

But we should all remember that re- 
strictive trade policies imposed by the 
United States and other free world na- 
tions could force Japan to turn to the 
Sino-Soviet bloc for economic survival. 
Furthermore, Japan is in an exposed 
military position, and we must continue 
to build on the basis of the military and 
political cooperation spelled out in our 
peace treaty of 1951 and more recent 
defense pact with Japan. 

NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA 


Before closing, I would like to touch 
briefly on our visits to New Zealand and 
Australia before we entered the under- 
developed bloc of nations in southeast 
Asia. Both New Zealand and Australia 
are very interested in U.S. activities in 
the international agricultural markets, 
particularly in relation to our Public Law 
480 programs. In New Zealand we heard 
complaints that dried milk from the 
United States has been flooding Indian 
and Pakistani markets and cutting down 
on New Zealand’s trade with those na- 
tions, while the Australians expressed 
concern about our wheat in Asian mar- 
kets. Agricultural leaders in both New 
Zealand and Australia did agree with us, 
however, that the United States had 
opened up certain entirely new markets 
through Public Law 480 programs, arous- 
ing consumer desires which did not exist 
previously. In the long run, we hope, our 
activities in the Asian markets will work 
to the overall benefit of New Zealand and 
Australia. 

In Sydney and Melbourne we saw the 
housing constructed with the $10 million 
Development Loan Fund loan for reset- 
tlement of Dutch settlers in Australia. 
Although this loan was not made for one 
of the purposes contemplated by Con- 
gress in establishing the Development 
Loan Fund, it appears to be a very sound 
loan indeed. Repayment is being made 
in hard currencies, and judging from the 
industriousness of the Dutch settlers, 
there should be little doubt about the 
soundness of our investment. 

A journey through so many lands in 
the span of a few weeks naturally leaves 
much unseen and still to be learned. 
But I did return home with a renewed 
confidence in the soundness of our pro- 
grams in southeast Asia, and with a 
great respect for the men and women 
who are administering our programs in 
that part of the world. For every Ameri- 
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can official who may disregard his duty 
or take advantage of his official privi- 
leges, there are hundreds of conscien- 
tious, hard working American citizens 
who are willing to sacrifice monetary 
gain and rapid career advancement here 
at home in order to do a very important 
job for our country in Asia. These men 
and women have my greatest respect, 
and I deeply hope that the Congress will 
vote them sufficient funds and give them 
every other type of support they need 
to carry on their vital work for America 
and the entire free world. 


REDUCTION OF THE POSTAL 
DEFICIT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. Porter] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
filing a bill today to increase the postal 
rates for newspapers and magazines, 
The increases are divided into three an- 
nual steps. At the end of 3 years the 
additional annual revenue will be 837 ½ 
million. 

It is a modest bill. Even after the in- 
crease the newspapers and magazines 
will be paying less than 40 percent of 
their costs. Under legislation passed in 
the 85th Congress three similar increases 
were provided, the last becoming effec- 
tive in 1961. At that time the cost 
coverage for this class of mail will only 
be 26 percent. 

A mail user ought to pay for the serv- 
ice he gets—unless Congress decides that 
he should not. A policy statement is in- 
eluded in my bill. The only reason for 
a mail user to pay less than the costs of 
the service he gets is that on some basis 
he deserves a whole or partial subsidy. 

LONG RANGE CHANGE NEEDED 


Certainly newspapers and magazines 
generally deserve no such subsidy. Why 
is not the legislation written to bring 
their cost coverage up to 100 percent in- 
stead of about 40 percent? Because the 
impact on the businesses involved has 
to be considered. They have to be 
weaned from the subsidy udders. 

Those newspapers and magazines that 
might deserve a permanent or temporary 
subsidy, partial or complete, ought to be 
required to come before the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee to prove 
their contentions. 

The American people are tired of 
these mammoth, blanket subsidies to 
newspapers and magazines. They are 
demanding that we take immediate ac- 
tion to reduce the postal deficit which 
in fiscal years 1959 and 1960 amounted 
to more than a billion dollars or about 
$550 million each year. 

This is not a partisan matter. In- 
creases in second-class mail rates— 
magazines and newspapers—should be 
supported by Members from both sides 
of the aisle. 

LET’S LEAVE FIRST-CLASS MAIL ALONE 

In his state of the Union message the 
President asked for an increase in first- 
class mail. He wants the 4-cent stamp 
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raised to 5 cents. His Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s own cost ascertainment figures 
cannot support this recommendation. 
When the 3-cent stamp went to 4 cents 
the cost coverage for first-class mail in- 
creased from 88 percent to 113 percent. 
The latest figures, just released by Mr. 
Summerfield, show that it stands now at 
111 percent, that is, 11 percent more 
than its costs. 

It may be argued that this does not 
take into account the priority given first- 
class mail. The answer to this argu- 
ment is that the cost ascertainment 
system is a cost accounting system. Its 
cost coverage figures are based on con- 
crete factors, not intangible factors 
which the Postmaster General would 
like to use to justify a further burden on 
the users of first-class mail. 

WHAT ABOUT THIRD-CLASS MAIL? 


What about third-class mail? That 
is, mail which is primarily circulars and 
advertising matter. It paid 77 percent 
of its costs from 1926 through 1941 and 
55 percent on the average from 1946 
through 1958. When the rate bill— 
Public Law 85-426—passed by the 85th 
Congress becomes fully effective, it will 
be paying 66 percent of its cost. 

This is not 100 percent but better than 
the 35 percent the newspapers and maga- 
zines will be paying at the same time. 
Here also we have to consider impact. 
‘Thousands of small businesses depend 
on this class of mail. We need facts 
about the impact of the last rate in- 
crease. The Department of Commerce 
will have a report of a study on this 
subject ready on March 1, 1960. 

Third-class mail is worked when the 
other mail has been handled. If the 
prices are increased further, much of it 
will go by first-class mail or not at all. 
If we truly save money by pricing this 
out of the mail, then we can say good 
riddance. On the other hand if we 
penalize unduly many business enter- 
prises and reduce the overall effective- 
ness of the postal department, then we 
had better postpone further increases 
until we know what we are doing. 

Fourth-class mail—parcel post—is, by 
statute, supposed to pay its own way. 
Whether it does or not is disputed and 
will not be discussed at this time. 

The bill I am filing today includes a 
provision in form exactly like the three- 
step provisions of Public Law 85-426 for 
second-class mail. This law provided 
for increases for 1959, 1960, and 1961. 
Mine provides for similar increases for 
1962, 1963, and 1964. 


PER PIECE INCREASE 


The bill also provides for raising the 
per piece rate from one-half cent to two- 
thirds of a cent on January 1, 1962, up 
to five-sixths of a cent a year later and 
to a whole cent the year after that. 
When all three steps are completed the 
‘Increased revenue to the Department 
would be $4.5 million annually. 

It may be that the free-in-county and 
the nonprofit publications ought to have 
heavier increases. We can judge better 
after full hearings. The rates for with- 
in county mailings have not been 
changed since 1885, except for the one- 
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eighth cent minimum approved in 1951. 

Nonprofit publications had their last 

rate change in 1926. Regular zone pub- 

lications of course had their rates in- 

creased in 1958. 

The obvious rate increase is with ref- 
erence to magazines and newspapers. 
These mail users have lived too high on 
the hog too long. Surely they ought to 
pay more than a quarter of their costs, 
yet 26 percent is what they will be pay- 
ing after the currently operative rate 
increase. 

It is my hope that many of my col- 
leagues will support my bill or file bills 
of their own to reduce the postal deficit. 
I shall urge that hearings be held in the 
very near future before the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, of which 
I am a member. 

Here is the text of the bill I am filing 
today: 

A BILL To CLARIFY THE POLICY OF THE CON- 
GRESS WITH RESPECT TO THE POSTAL-RATE 
STRUCTURE AND To PROVIDE CERTAIN AD- 
JUSTMENTS IN POSTAGE RATES FOR SECOND- 
Crass MAIL MATTER 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica in Congress assembled, That section 

103(b) of the Postal Policy Act of 1958 (39 

U.S.C. 270a(b)) is amended by striking out 

the word “and” at the end of paragraph (2); 

by striking out the period at the end of para- 

graph (3) and inserting “; and” in lieu there- 
of; and by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph, as follows: 

“(4) postal rates and fees shall be estab- 
lished and maintained, except as otherwise 
specifically provided by the Congress, on the 
basis that (A) each user of the mails shall 
pay the cost of the service received by such 
user and (B) such adjustments of postal 
rates and fees as are required to carry out 
the policy set forth in clause (A) of this 
paragraph shall be made as promptly as is 
practicable in the light of the general pub- 
lic interest and the impact of such adjust- 
ments on users of the mails.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 2(a) of the Act of 
October 30, 1951, as amended (39 U.S.C. 
289a), is amended by striking out the word 
“and” preceding clause (4) and by insert- 
ing immediately following the table which 
precedes the first proviso a comma and the 
following: “and (5) such postage is fur- 


ther adjusted to the amounts set forth in 
the following table on the dates specified: 


January January | January 
1, 1964 


Nonadvertising portion. 3.3 
Advertising portion: 
First and second 
5 4.8 
6.4 
9.6 
12.8 
16.0 
19.2 
22. 4. 


(b) Section 2(c) of such Act of October 30, 
1951, as amended, is amended by striking out 
the word “and” preceding the words 
“one-half” and inserting, immediately pre- 
ceding the words “except that”, the follow- 
ing: “two-thirds of 1 cent effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1962, five-sixths of 1 cent effective 
January 1, 1963, and 1 cent effective January 
1, 1964.“ 
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SPECIAL ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL 
AID TO STATE AND LOCAL GOV- 
ERNMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. FOUN- 
TAIN] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 10 years or more the budget of the 
U.S. Government has contained each 
year a very useful Special Analysis of 
Federal Aid to State and Local Govern- 
ments.” The analysis presents national 
expenditures data for all Federal-aid 
programs classified by functional cate- 
gory and agency and in terms of whether 
they are grants-in-aid, shared revenues, 
or loans. This analysis provides statis- 
tical information which is not readily 
available from any other source and, 
therefore, is of considerable value to 
those of us desiring an overall current 
perspective of the Federal Government’s 
fiscal relationships with State and local 
governments. 

I was surprised to find that the “Spe- 
cial Analysis of Federal Aid to State and 
Local Governments” does not appear in 
the 1961 budget. Fortunately, however, 
I learned that this analysis for the fiscal 
year 1961 was actually prepared by the 
Bureau of the Budget but was printed 
as a separate pamphlet which, I under- 
stand, is in very limited supply. In view 
of its usefulness, I include the special 
analysis in the body of the Recorp at 
this point in order to make this infor- 
mation conveniently available to the 
Members of Congress and to others in- 
terested in the pattern and trend of 
Federal aid: 
SPECIAL ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL Am TO STATE 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN THE 1961 BUDGET 
(Derived from the Budget of the U.S. Gov- 

ernment for the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1961—Executive Office of the President, 

Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D.C., 

January 1960) 

FEDERAL AID TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

Federal financial assistance to State and 
local Governments takes the form of direct 
grants-in-aid, shared revenue, and net loans 
and repayable advances. Although the num- 
ber of programs is large, two-thirds of total 
expenditures for assistance to State and local 
governments is for highway construction 
and public assistance grants, 

In 1961, total estimated assistance, exclu- 
sive of minor administrative costs to the 
Federal Government, is $7.1 billion, includ- 
ing net expenditures of $4.4 billion from 
regular budget accounts and $2.7 billion 
from the highway trust fund. 


Federal aid to State and local governments 


Million 
dollars 
Trust fund expenditures: Highway 
construction 3,007 
Budget expenditures: 
Public assistance 2, 083 


School lunch, surplus commodities 


and other agriculture.........--. 547 
Housing and urban renewal.-...... 444 
Education and science 328 
Unemployment compensation and 

employment service 303 
Health, natural resources, and other. 721 


For 1961, the total of budget and trust 
expenditures for financial assistance to other 
levels of Government is expected to be $312 


1960 


million less than in 1960 but $310 million 
larger than the actual total for 1959. The 
Overall decrease below the 1960 estimate re- 
sults from decreases of $479 million which 
are in part offset by increases of $167 million. 
The major decrease of $302 million in 1961 
is in Federal-aid highway construction which 
is estimated at $2,697 million—a level com- 
mensurate with anticipated trust fund reve- 
nue under existing legislation. The remain- 
ing decrease is distributed among numerous 
programs including slum clearance and 
urban renewal, assistance to schools in fed- 
erally affected areas, college housing loans, 
contributions to school lunch, and State un- 
employment compensation and employment 
service administration. Some of the offset- 
ting increases are expected to occur in public 
assistance, construction of hospitals and air- 
ports, reclamation loans, low rent housing, 
and defense education. 


TABLE 1.—Federal aid to State and local 
governments from budget and trust funds 
by major activity 


Un millions] 
1959 1960 1961 
Activity actual | esti- esti- 
mate | mate 
Highway construction $2,614 | $3,033 | $2,697 
Public assistance 1,966 | 2,053 2, 083 
School lunch, surplus com- 
modities, and other agri- 
culture. 539 556 547 
Housing and urban ren 319 474 4H 
Education and science. 300 3¹⁸ 328 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion and employment serv- 
FVV 5¹⁰ 317 303 
Health, natural resources, 
and e 565 654 721 
Grand total 6,813 | 7. 435 7,123 


In 1961, financial aid from budget and 
trust accounts will total $7,123 million, or 
7.4 percent of total Federal cash payments 
to the public. Federal aid to State and local 
governments from budget accounts alone is 
estimated at $4,426 million, approximately 
6 percent of total Federal budget expendi- 
tures, As a source of State and local reve- 
nue, Federal-aid payments from both trust 
and budget accounts in 1959 represented 
about one-sixth of all general revenue avail- 
able to these jurisdictions. 


TABLE 2.—Federal-aid expenditures in rela- 
tion to total Federal expenditures and to 
State-local revenue 


Net budget ex- 


Total expenditures for 


penditures for | aid to State and local 
aid to State | governments, budget 
and local gov- and trast accounts 


ernments 


1952... ——— 
1 


1961 estimate. 


859 2 22 
2088889222 


1 Based on compilations published by Government 
Division, Bureau of Census. Excludes State-local reve- 
nue from publicly operated utilities, liquor stores, and 
insurance trust systems, 

3 Not available, 
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Grants to States are the most significant 
type of Federal financial aid to State and 
local governments. It is estimated that in 
1961 the sum of $6.8 billion, or 95.6 percent 
of total expenditures for all three types of 
aid, will take the form of grants-in-aid. 
Shared revenue will account for $124 mil- 
lion, or 1.7 percent, and net loans and re- 
payable advances, $187 million, or 2.6 percent 
of the grand total. 

TABLE 3.—Net budget and trust fund expend- 
itures jor Federal aid 
Un millions] 


Grants- Shared | Loans| Total 


Fiscal year 


in- aid revenue 

$2, 398 $38 | $173 | $2,004 
2, 781 51 25 | 2,857 
2, 986 66 | —395 | 2,657 
3, 126 73| -0| 3,124 
3, 42 82 29 | 3,753 
3, M3 96 72) 4, 111 
4.831 101 140 | 5,072 
6, 355 101 357 | 6,813 
7, 090 116 229 | 7,435 
6, 812 14 187 | 7,123 


Included in the three kinds of financial 
assistance from budget and trust accounts 
are civil public works projects which add 
to State-local assets and the development 
of our communities. These represent a sig- 
nificant portion of total Federal assistance 
outlays—45 percent in 1961, 47 percent in 
1960, and 44 percent in 1959. (See table 6.) 

Development of Federal aid: Federal aid 
to State and local governments in recent 
decades has become a major factor in the 
cooperative financing of essential govern- 
ment functions. The rudiments of the pres- 
ent system date back to the Civil War with 
the enactment of the Morrill Act which es- 
tablished the land-grant colleges and which 
instituted certain federally required mini- 
mum standards, characteristic of the pres- 
ent grant-in-aid system. Federal aid was 
later initiated for agriculture, highways, vo- 
cational education and rehabilitation, for- 
estry, and public health. In the depression 
years, Federal aid was extended to meet 
economic security and other social welfare 
needs. The detailed table at the end of 
this analysis lists the various programs of 
Federal financial assistance to State and local 
governments presently available or proposed 
for enactment. 

Pursuant to a recommendation of the 
temporary Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations, the President in 1956 desig- 
nated the Office of the Deputy Assistant to 
the President for Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions to give continuing attention to inter- 
level problems of government. As one of its 
assigned duties, this office has functional 
responsibility for problems associated with 
the Federal aid system as a whole. 

The Joint Federal-State Action Commit- 
tee: The Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee of Governors and Federal representa- 
tives, created in July 1957 by the President 
and the Governors’ conference, carried on 
a review of functions—including grants-in- 
aid—now performed by the Federal Govern- 
ment which could be assumed by the States 
and localities. At the same time, the Joint 
Committee reviewed those Federal revenue 
sources which could be relinquished to the 
States for the financing of programs or ac- 
tivities transferred to State or local govern- 
ments. 

The Committee’s recommendations de- 
signed to strengthen State and local activi- 
ties in urban renewal were generally ac- 
cepted by the States and implementing 
measures are proceeding. With regard to 
greater State participation in the field of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, the Congress 
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enacted legislation along the lines of the 
Committee’s proposals. Likewise, its rec- 
ommendations were adopted to provide 
larger State and local financial participation 
in natural disaster relief. Its proposal to 
transfer responsibility for waste treatment 
construction and vocational education 
grants to the States in return for a portion 
of the Federal tax on local telephone service 
was not enacted by the Congress; also, in 
the last session the telephone tax was in- 
cluded by the Congress in a group of taxes 
scheduled to expire on June 30, 1960, thus 
removing this source of revenue for State 
use in the support of these programs as 
was intended. 

Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations: On September 24, 1959, 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations was established by law as 
a permanent and continuing agency to study 
the Federal system as a whole and to facil- 
itate maximum cooperation and coordination 
between and among the various levels of 
Government. This is a Commission com- 
posed of 26 members with representatives of 
all levels of Government—executive and 
legislative—as well as of the public. 

As a result of the establishment of this 
new body, the Joint Federal-State Action 
cae is ceasing operations on an active 

asis. 

The law provides that the Advisory Com- 
mission is to— 

1. Bring together representatives of the 
Federal, State, and local governments for the 
consideration of common problems; 

2. Provide a forum for discussing the ad- 
ministration and coordination of Federal 
grant and other programs requiring intergov- 
ernmental cooperation; 

3. Give critical attention to the conditions 
and controls involved in the administration 
of Federal grant programs; 

4. Make available technical assistance to 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
Federal Government in the review of pro- 
posed legislation to determine its overall ef- 
fect on the Federal system; 

5. Encourage discussion and study at an 
early stage of emerging public problems that 
are likely to require intergovernmental co- 
operation; 

6. Recommend, within the framework of 
the Constitution, the most desirable alloca- 
tion of governmental functions, responsibil- 
ities, and revenues among the several levels 
of government; and 

7. Recommend methods of coordinating 
and simplifying tax laws and administrative 
practices to achieve a more orderly and less 
competitive fiscal relationship between the 
levels of government and to reduce the 
burden of compliance for taxpayers. 

Thus, this Commission is concerned not 
only with the functions to be performed by 
the various levels of government, but also 
with their systems of taxation and the allo- 
cation of revenue between and among them, 

Grants-in-aid: Federal financial participa- 
tion in programs administered by State and 
local governments in 1961 will total $6.8 
billion (including $2.7 billion from the high- 
way trust fund), a decrease of $278 million 
below the estimated total for 1960. The 
labor and welfare category accounts for 48 
percent of grant-in-aid expenditures in 1961, 
commerce and housing, 46 percent (includ- 
ing highway trust fund expenditures), and 
agriculture and agricultural resources, 5 per- 
cent. About 70 percent, or $4.8 billion, is for 
grants to build highways and for public 
assistance, 

The various grant-in-ald programs pro- 
vide for Federal fiscal participation in a 
specific function or service rendered by a 
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State or local government. Most grant-in- 
aid statutes require that State and local pro- 

rams meet certain standards and provide 
‘or the allocation of money among the States 
in accordance with various formulas. These 
allocation formulas vary considerably among 
programs. Some are statutory while others 
are established by the administering Federal 
agency on the basis of criteria listed in the 
laws. Some provide for distribution accord- 
ing to population, area, per capita income, 
incidence of specific diseases, road mileage, 
etc.; others allot equal amounts to all States. 
Still others allot on a fixed percentage of 
State expenditures up to a specified limita- 
tion contained in the Federal law. 

Generally, the amounts expended for most 
programs of Federal aid are subject to the 
maximum amounts established in the au- 
thorizing statutes and require annual ap- 
propriations by Congress. However, in the 
public assistance program the amount paid 
to each State is determined by a statutory 
formula applied to actual caseloads and 
average payments established by each State 
up to the statutory maximum subject to 
Federal matching. Consequently, the 
amount appropriated in advance does not 
necessarily limit the total of Federal pay- 
ments for a given year. Congress custom- 
arily provides a supplemental appropriation 
if this is necessary to cover the claims sub- 
mitted by the States. 

The vocational rehabilitation formula en- 
acted in 1954 provides for variation by States 
in both the allotment of Federal funds and 
the requisite State matching share, in in- 
verse proportion to per capita income. Un- 
der the National Defense Education Act, 
grants for acquisition of equipment for 
science, mathematics, and foreign language 
instruction in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are allotted to the States 
according to a national formula based on the 
relative school-age population of the State 
(positive relationship) and relative income 
per child of school age (inverse relationship). 

Legislation governing a few grant-in-aid 
programs permits aid to private nonprofit 
agencies or institutions. The program of 
grants to aid in the construction of hos- 
pitals administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, is an illus- 
tration. It is estimated that 55 percent of 
the Federal expenditures of $160 million for 
these grants in 1961 will be used for non- 
profit hospitals and other private health fa- 
cilities, The program, nevertheless, is one 
in which the States have a central role 
through the preparation of statewide pro- 
grams, the approval of individual projects, 
and the channeling of the Federal pay- 
ments. Therefore, the entire amount au- 
thorized and spent for the program is in- 
cluded as Federal aid in this analysis, al- 
though the portion going to private institu- 
tions is identified separately. 

On the other hand, certain Federal pro- 
grams may incidentally involve grants to 
particular State or local governmental agen- 
cies, even though they are not primarily pro- 
grams of grants-in-aid or loans to State or 
local governments. For example, the Pub- 
lic Health Service and the National Science 
Foundation make research grants to col- 
leges and universities, including some State 
and local institutions. These payments are 
not included in the tabulation. 

In a few instances, grants-in-kind are 
made, usually involving commodities, serv- 
ices, or structures. Wherever these can be 
identified in the budget they have been in- 
cluded in this analysis. Principal among 
them are grants of agricultural commodities 
to schools, welfare departments, and other 
public agencies shown in the tabulation un- 
der agriculture and agricultural resources. 
These are supplementary to the cash grants 
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to the national school lunch and special 
milk programs, shown under labor and wel- 
fare. However, donations of previously ac- 
quired Federal property to State and local 
agencies have been omitted from the tabu- 
lation. 

Recently enacted legislation extended the 
grant program for the development and im- 
provement of civil airports by providing $63 
million in construction authorizations for 
each of the years 1960 and 1961. Grant ex- 
penditures in excess of this amount are lim- 
ited to projects which are termed essential 
for the safety, convenience, or comfort of the 
traveling public. 

Alaskan transitional grants: To assist the 
first new State in 47 years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment provided Alaska with a special form 
of transitional grant in 1960 and will pro- 
vide such a grant for 4 additional years. 
The Federal Government has a responsibil- 
ity to provide such financial assistance as is 
necessary to facilitate assumption by Alaska 
of such programs as highway construction 
and maintenance, airport operations, and 
public health services. Previously, as a ter- 
ritory, special provisions applied which will 
no longer be effective with respect to Alaska. 
This transitional grant is being provided to 
prevent curtailment or disruption of these 
essential services which were federally ad- 
ministered, 

Under the Alaska Omnibus Act, the State 
could receive the entire grant or could re- 
quest that a share of the total be applied 
to continued Federal operations during an 
interim period. A large portion of these 
expenditures will be offset by elimination 
of special Federal programs which applied 
to Alaska as a territory. As a State, Alaska 
will be eligible like any other State for all 
grant programs available, 

Shared revenue: In the budget estimates 
for 1961, payments of shared revenue are 
estimated at $124 million, an increase of $7 
million over 1960. As shown in the tabu- 
lation, the Mineral Leasing Act, national 
forest fund, and tax collections for Ameri- 
can Samoa, Puerto Rico, and Guam con- 
stitute approximately 76 percent of all 
shared-revenue expenditures. 

Classified as shared revenue are: (a) pay- 
ments to States and localities of a portion 
of the proceeds from the sale of certain Fed- 
eral property, products, and services; and (b) 
payments to Guam, Puerto Rico, Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands of certain Federal tax 
collections derived within their boundaries 
or from transactions affecting them. Shared 
revenue from property and products is de- 
rived mainly from public lands in the west, 
and the Federal law usually requires that 
the State or local share be used for schools 
or for schools and roads in the county where 
the Federal lands are located. Internal- 
revenue collections from Puerto Rico, Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands are included in this 
analysis to the extent that they are included 
in budget receipts and expenditures. Some 
revenue collected under Federal laws for the 
benefit of these governments are paid di- 
rectly to their treasuries, without affecting 
Federal budget accounts. 

Loans and repayable advances: Budget 
expenditures for loans are net amounts, 
representing for any year the gross amount 
of loans and advances minus credits for cer- 
tain collections during the year. For 1961, 
net disbursements for loans and advances to 
State and local governments are estimated 
at $187 million, a decrease of $42 million 
from 1960. In a few cases, collections are 
not deducted from gross disbursements but, 
instead, are credited directly to miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury. 

Loans are made to State or local govern- 
mental bodies by several Federal agencies 
for specified types of public improvements, 
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such as low rent public housing, slum 
clearance, and urban renewal by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Also included 
in the category of loans are certain advances 
made by the same agency for the planning 
of non-Federal public works and urban re- 
newal; these advances are repay ble if the 
planned projects are carried out. 

Highway and Federal unemployment trust 
funds: The Highway Revenue Act of 1956 
established a trust fund into which proceeds 
from certain excises on motor fuels, tires, 
and vehicles are deposited and from which 
the Federal share of the highway program is 
financed. The expanded Federal grant pro- 
gram was authorized to run over a 13-year 
period and to cover 90 percent of the cost 
of completing the Interstate Highway 
System. 

Because of the rising costs of the program, 
Congress in 1959 enacted an increase of 1 
cent per gallon in motor fuel taxes which 
are to be deposited in the trust fund during 
the period October 1, 1959, through June 
30, 1961. In addition, effective July 1, 1961, 
and extending through June 30, 1964, cer- 
tain excise taxes are scheduled for diversion 
from the general fund to the trust fund. 

Since forest highways and public land 
highways are similar in character and use 
to Federal-aid highways, and in-most cases 
are in the Federal-aid highway system, it is 
proposed that beginning in 1961, these pro- 
grams be financed from the highway trust 
fund in the same manner as the regular 
Federal-aid program. It is also recommended 
that a further increase of one-half cent per 
gallon in the fuel tax be enacted to be 
effective until June 30, 1964. Repeal of the 
general fund is also requested. 

The actual estimated receipts and dis- 
bursements of this trust fund are shown 
in table 4. During 1961, it is expected that 
grants-in-aid from this fund will total 
$2,697 million, a decrease of $302 million 
from estimated expenditures for 1960, but 
$113 million higher than actual 1959 costs. 


TABLE 4.—Highway trust fund 


{In millions} 
Item 1959 
actual | estimate 
Balance in fund at start 
OC Fear ac cee nwa $1, 049 


Receipts: Excise taxes 
transferred from gen- 
eral receipts: 


Payments: 
Grants-in-aid to 
States LS 
Forest highways 
and publie lands 
highways (trust 

funds, grants). . 
Federal administra- 


Interest on general 
fund advances 


Net accumula- 
tion or expendi- 
ture (—).-222..- 


Balance in fund 
at close of year- 


1 Proposed legislation for the retention of the aviation 
fuel tax in general revenue. 

2 Excludes $4,700,000 repayment to the general fund. 

Under the Employment Security Financing 
Act, any excess receipts of the Federal un- 
employment tax over operating costs of the 
Federal-State employment security program 
are transferred to the Federal unemploy- 
ment account to maintain a $200 million 
loan fund. When the Federal unemploy- 


1960 


ment trust account is at the $200 million 
level, any further excess tax receipts are 
credited directly to the unemployment trust 
accounts of the individual States. 

There was no excess of receipts in 1959 
and none is in 1960. Since the 
Federal loan fund is presently below the $200 
million level, the excess of $15 million fore- 
cast for 1961 will be used toward restoring 
the loan fund. This estimated transfer to 
the loan fund is not shown in this analysis 
since this represents a rebuilding of a Fed- 
eral account to a specified level, Repayable 
advances to the States from the account are 
included on a net basis. States may borrow 
funds from this Federal loan fund for bene- 
fit payments when their own reserve funds 
have been depleted to a particular level. In 
1959, these advances totaled $212 million and 
it is expected that a net advance of $2 mil- 
lion will be made in 1960; no advances are 
forecast for 1961. 

Proposed legislation: In addition to legis- 
lative proposals previously mentioned in this 
analysis, Federal aid to State and local gov- 
ernments would be affected by several of the 
recommendations for legislative change 
which are proposed in the 1961 budget docu- 
ment. These include a proposal to provide 
annual Federal advances to local school dis- 
tricts to pay up to half the annual debt 
service (principal and interest) on $3 bil- 
lion of bonds to be issued in the next 5 years 
for school construction. It is also recom- 
mended that the present more limited pro- 
gram of direct loans for college housing 
should be allowed to expire and that a more 
comprehensive program of grants and Fed- 
eral guarantees to help colleges finance 
needed construction be enacted. Legislation 
is again proposed to authorize a program of 
loans and grants to assist areas of chronic 
unemployment. Measures are recommended 
to expand State and local participation in 
the financing of: (a) aid for construction 
of schools in areas affected by Federal ac- 
tivity, (b) farm disaster relief, and (c) local 
flood control projects. 

Legislation is also proposed to convert the 

of grants for administrative ex- 
penses of the employment security program 
to a trust fund basis. This will not affect the 
level of expenditures under the program nor 
its inclusion in this analysis. Another 
aspect of Federal-State and local financial 
relations requiring the attention of both 
the legislative and executive branches in- 
volves a series of court decisions permitting 
local taxation of federally owned property in 
the hands of contractors or leaseholders. 
This matter is directly related to the broader 
subject of Federal payments in lieu of taxes. 

Relationship to other budget figures: Ex- 
cept for expenditures from the Federal-aid 
highway and the Federal unemployment 
trust funds, the totals for Federal aid in this 
analysis represent budget expenditures, as 
defined in the introduction to part I of the 
budget document. Financial transactions 
relating to trust fund programs are shown 
in part III of the budget document. 

In most cases, the expenditures in a given 
year correspond closely ta the amount of the 
appropriation, but there are certain pro- 
grams—chiefly construction—where substan- 
tial differences occur between appropriations 
(or other authority to incur obligations) for 
any year and expenditures in that year. 
This arises because construction projects 
usually cannot be completed and paid for 
within a year. In some instances the ex- 
penditures for grants or loans are made from 
an appropriation, which also finances direct 
Federal operations or Federal administrative 
expenses. When this occurs, the amounts 
tabulated in this analysis ordinarily repre- 
sent an estimate of that part of the expendi- 
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ture which is paid as aid to State and local 
governments. 

The detailed tabulation of Federal ex- 
penditures for aid to State and local govern- 
ments is arranged according to the func- 
tional classification used in the budget docu- 
ment. In order that this analysis may be 
related readily to the of investment, 
operating, and other budget expenditures 
presented in special analysis D, that tabula- 
tion shows separately in each category the 
amounts of Federal aid to State and local 
governments. In table 5, the Federal-aid 
programs are recapitulated to follow the out- 
line of special analysis D. 


Taste 5—Reconciliation with special analy- 
sis D, investment, operating, and other 
expenditures 


From budget accounts only—In millions] 


1960 1961 


Category 
actual | estimate | estimate 


Additions to Federal 
assets: Loans to State 
and local governments !_ 


Expenditures for other 
— enean pur- 


P State atoan iosata — 
= physical 


$187 


Total, other de- 
velopmental 


Current expenses for aids 
and special services: 
Agrieul 


Total, current ex- 

for aids 

and — 
services. 


— ting 


Total, =n basei 
expenditures for 
Federal aid to 


1 pes not ei and estimated $ trust — Iaoa of 


—— of 32,580,000, 000 in 
52,008, 000, 000 in 1960 and $2,698,000, 000 in 1961. 


Similarly, table 6 shows the portion of total 
Federal-aid expenditures for civil public 
works which is included in the special anal- 
ysis on Federal activities in public works 
and other construction. 

District of Columbia: Many Federal-aid 
programs provide financial assistance for 
specific public services in the District of 
Columbia on the same basis as in the States. 
In addition, this analysis includes programs 
of particular aid for the District of Columbia 
in the form of a general payment to help 
defray the costs of the local government, 
assistance in building hospitals within the 
District (which is additional to aid made 
available under the general State-aid hos- 
pital and health facility construction pro- 
gram), and loans for capital outlays under 
the District government’s public works 
program. 
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TABLE 6.—Federal-aid expenditures for civil 
public works 
From budget and trust acecounts—In millions] 


Type of sid and function 


Grants-in-aid: 
Labor and welfare. 
Agriculture and agri- 
cultural resources. 


Commerce and hous- 


Sudget accounts. 
Federabaid high- 
way trust fund_ 
General government 


Total, grants-in-aid 
for publie works.. 


Loans and repayable ad- 
vances, net: 
and welfare 
Agriculture and a agri- 
cultural resources 
Natural resources 
er and hous- 


General government 


Total, loans and re- 
payable advances. 


public works 


1 Less than 34 million. 


Other financial relationships: A part from 
grants-in-aid, loans, and shared revenue, 
many other Federal expenditures and 
policies affect the finances of State and local 
governments. of transactions not 
covered in the tabulation of aids include the 
following: 

(a) Reimbursements for various specific 
services, such as payments to public educa- 
tional institutions for tuition of veterans 
and of students from the Armed Forces and 
payments to local governments for care of 
Federal prisoners in local institutions, 

(b) Contractual payments, or alterna- 
tively research grants, to public institutions 
for research and training in specified fields. 

(c) Provision of radiological monitoring 
devices to States and cities for civil defense 
training and operational use. 

(d) The value of surplus educational and 
hospital supplies, materials, and equipment, 
and real estate donated or sold at substan- 
tial discounts to State and local agencies. 

(e) The payment of property taxes, or 
payments in lieu of property taxes, made 
upon Federal property under the provisions 
of various laws. When such payments are 
based upon a percentage of revenue, how- 
ever, as in the case of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, they are included in the shared- 
revenue section of the table. 

In addition, the table does not reflect vari- 
ous indirect financial benefits accruing to 
State and local governments, such as exemp- 
tion from Federal income tax of interest 
paid on State and local debt; the indirect 
Federal guarantee of municipal obligations 
issued for low-rent housing and urban re- 
newal; deductions of State and local in- 
come, property, and other taxes from per- 
sonal and corporate incomes in computing 
Federal income tax; services rendered to 
other governmental units by Federal ugen- 
cies in the ordinary course of their opera- 
tions; and some programs administered co- 
operatively, such as the National Guard, or 
for purposes of crop reporting. 

Some of these financial benefits, of course, 
have counterparts in the form of services 
rendered or occasional payments made to 
the Federal Government by the States or 
their subdivisions. 
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Function, agency, and program 


GRANTS-IN-AID 
Veterans services and benefits: 
Veterans Administration: 
Aid to State homes 1. 
State supervision of schools and 
training establishments 1 


Total, veterans services and 
benefits 


Labor and welfare: 


General Services Administration: 
face ed facilities in District of 
olumbia fer atte: Ii i 


55 


Department of 1 of * 
d Welfare: 


Public 


tions. 
— eon to Btates, general 
public health 1. 


es 
construction of 
health research facilities 


ce for school construc- 
tion and operation in federally 
affected areas 


School coms construction 1 2 
Maintenance and operation 
of schools ! 


anie 
Defense educational activities 1. 
Grants for expansion of teaching 
in education of the mentally 
retarded ! 


ts brary services. 
Vocational rehabilitation. 
1 5 House Conference 


ging 
ent of the Interior: Bureau 
3 orn ty Education and 


Total, labor and welfare.........|...... 


Agriculture and agricultural resources: 
ent of Agriculture: 
3 Si ip Cor eee 
and removal of surp 
cultural commodities: 5 1 
butions to school lunch 
en, and to other pu lic 


ration 


agen —— 
Watershed pro’ 
Flood pratos aap : 
ive agricultural exten- 
sion work I 2..222-..5- 
3 experiment sta- 
PaM to States, Tarritoriss; tories, 
and possessions, Agricultural 
Marketing Servico -...------ 


Total agriculture and agri- 
cultural resources 


Natural resources: 
Department o of Agriculture: Forest 


protection and utilization, and 
wae to States for tree plant- 
Depart M the Interior: 
ation: 
Di of Coulee Dam 
3 and other 


grants 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Federal aid to State and local governments based on existing and proposed legislation 
fin thousands] 


206, 703 
11. 931 
10, 981 
60, 624 


31,071 


1. 160 


322, 470 


12, 425 


163 


$6, 480 
2, 000 


11, 355 


$6, 513 
1,700 


ETTET 


11, 232 


17 


Na 


Function, agency, and program 


tural resources—Continued 
wag rg of the Interior Con. 
Bureau of Reclamation—Con, 
Grants, Boulder City dis- 


projects 4 
Suren: 8 Indian Affairs: Re 


ent t 
Drainage ＋ 
8 —.— in mes 


res ion 


Total, natural resources 


Commerce and hous 


G 


Agriculture and 


Natural 


Office of Civil an “Defense Mobil- 


ization: 
Federal contributions 
Research and development 1 
3 propriated to th 
isaster ri 


ial Sos program ! 
Small usiness Administration: 
Grants for research 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Slum clearance and urban re- 
newal, grants: 
Urban planning grants 
Low rent public ha housing pro- 
gram—Annual contributions 2. 
Defense community facilities 


Sta schools 
Public lands highways 1. 
mares and pons 
Forest highways 1 
Federal. aid — (liquida- 
T 
n: ass) 
ance activities 1 
3 of Health, Education, 
Welfare: efense public 
aks, community facilities 
poena of the Interior: 
Virgin Islands public. Works 
Alaska public works * 


Total, commerce and housing 


eneral government: 
National Capital Planning Com- 
mission: Acquisition of lands. Ee 
3 the 


Trus 
District of Coluimbia: Federal 
tributions! 
— dent: Era printed | to os 


pas 
to 


Total, general government 
Total, grants- in- aid 
SHARED REVENUE 


cultural resources, 
eee of Interior: Submar- 


ginal 


resources: 
Federal Power Commission: Federal 

SS Se 
‘Tennessee 


Submarginal land program 
Department of Defenso Civil: Corps 


of Engineers, 
5 Act of eyi to 6 
D Interior: 

Grazing receipts to States 

Payments to States, sales of 
lic land and materials 

school lands, income and 
CCT 

columbia Basin project, pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes 1. 


1 and e —.— 

Payne 10 to ene and Douglas 
„on Coos Bay 

Wagon f. A grant lands 


Func- 
tional em 
code 


610 


401 
401 
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1960 
estimate 


1961 
estimate 


—— — $81 
$130 }-.....-..--- 
500 500 
1, 443 2, 000 
4, 700 5,000 
15, 200 14,700 
33, 355 33, 530 | 
pir o p a 
7,000 7,000 
72, 424 81,400 
2, 562 973 
140, 000 150, 000 
2, 400 4, 650 
128, 000 149, 000 
98 "| weneccaevee 


416, 005 


300 1,175 

6, 799 6, 862 
25, 000 32, 000 
10, 500 6.000 
42, 599 46, 037 
= 

4,090,816 | 4,114, 959 
— 


u 100 
— — — 
59 57 
6,341 6,637 
904 34, 340 
15 500 
1, 435 1,500 
502 537 
274 250 
20 4———— 
2 20 
600 600 
14. 762 16, 000 
135 50 


1960 
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Federal aid to State and local governments based on existing and proposed legislation-—Continued 


Funetion, agency, and program 


Natural resources—Continued 
Department of Interior—Con, 
Payments to Oklahoma fr from ofl 


tory Bird 
Payment to Wyoming in lieu of 
taxes, Grand Teton National 


— A RSLS 
Total, natural resources 


General Government: 
Department of the Interior: Internal 
ook collections, Virgin Islands. 
Department: collec- 
tions fa for American Samoa, Puerto 
Rico, and Guam 


Total, General Government. 


Ner Loans anp REPAYABLE 
ADVANCES 


Labor and welfare, General Services 
Administration: Hospital facilities in 
District of Columbia (private non- 


Commerce and housing: 
Office 3 and Defense Mobiliza- 


Un thousands} 
1960 1961 Punce 1959 1960 
estimate | estimate Function, agency, and program tional) actual estimate 
Commerce and housing—Continued 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Public facility loans 3 $21, 066 $24, 750 
$19 $15 Public works planning #__....... 515 3, 828 8, 731 
260 38, 543 1 clearence and urban re- 
110 / 515 1,737 55, 807 
Tee — publie housing * 
1,330 808 gram 5 516 —1,878 4,043 
Community ee Po 517 —1, 058 930 
ollege housing 108, 214 560 
30 30 Department of the Interior: Alaska ze, 
publie works *.__...........-...... 515 3.092 2. 810 
92. 301 99, 997 1 900 legislation, Department of 
Commerce: Area assistanee loans - 518 
General government; 
District of Columbia: Loans for 
3,873 3, 800 capital outlays ..=-------nŅ 3, 250 6, 700 
Department of Defense, civil: De- 
partment of the Army: Construe- 
20, 226 20, 000 tion of power systems—Ryukyu 
Aang. Plane Pout nce 78 eae —— 100 
24. 009 23, 800 
se Total, loans and repayable ad- 
116, 494 123, 897 rr 144, 416 227, 301 
Se; all net budget expendi- 
..... rann 
Tnusr FUNDS 
Commerce and housing, Department of 
I 7a ee g , wa] a. a0 
ederal- ways (grants) 4 
825 1,070 || Labor an wellare, Wressury D Depart- 
. . sai trust fund 
———————. ST) 212, 440 2.000 
10, 565 19, 780 == 
Total, trust funds.................]......| 2,801,236 | 3,000,250 
—115 70 Total, net budget and trust fund 
expenditures for grants-in-aid, 
shared revenue, loans, and re- 
1. 400 3, 374 payable advances ] 6,813,426 | 7,434, 861 


Loans to State and local develop- 
ment companies 


1 Part 2 a larger appropriation account. 
2 Part of a larger 5 
shown under repayable advances. 


appropriation account. A related part of this appropriation is 


3 1 grunts- in- al 


of a larger account, 


3 Part of a larger n account. A related part of this appropriation is 


FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 
PREPARE THEMSELVES TO SERVE 
THE NATION 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, Na- 
tional Future Farmers of America Week 
will be celebrated this year during the 
period of February 20-27. It is most ap- 
propriate that a week is set aside each 
year to focus attention on the young men 
who will become the successful farmers 
of tomorrow. It is on this large segment 
of our youth that the future expansion 
of American agriculture depends. Agri- 
culture is the largest single industry in 
the Nation, and therefore it is at once 
obvious that the proper training of our 
future farmers is of paramount impor- 
tance. This training is provided by the 
nationwide program of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture and its accompanying 
organization, the Future Farmers of 
America. The FFA is an educational, 
nonprofit, nonpolitical farm youth or- 
ganization of voluntary membership, de- 
signed to develop agricultural leadership, 
character, thrift, scholarship, coopera- 
tion, citizenship, and patriotism. The 
success of this organization is evidenced 


by the number of young men who, upon 
leaving the FFA family, are given posi- 
tions of leadership and responsibility in 
the Farm Bureau, Farmers Union, and 
other agricultural and civie groups while 
still in their youth. 

Today there are 381,621 members of 
the Future Farmers of America who are 
receiving technical training and char- 
acter development which will enable 
them to assume their role in America’s 
biggest industry with competence and in- 
tegrity. We must have a constant sup- 
ply of new farmers every year and these 
must be men of experience and training. 
Technological progress has made it in- 
cumbent upon today’s farmer to be both 
a scientist and a businessman, a me- 
chanic and a laborer. The modern farm 
is a highly complex unit, and it is the 
farmer who is conversant with the very 
latest methods of crop rotation, fertiliza- 
tion, mechanization, conservation, and 
marketing who is able to make farming 
an attractive, desirable, and profitable 
occupation. 

There are many chapters of the Future 
Farmers of America in the Second Con- 
gressional District of Kentucky, which I 
have the honor to represent. I can say 
from personal observation and familiar- 
ity with their programs that this or- 
ganization of young farmers exerts an 
immeasurable influence for good on the 
rural life of our Nation. The young 


farmer of today does not hesitate to in- 
volve himself in educational, cultural, and 
civic matters which once were considered 
the sole province of his city brother. I 
am proud of these young men and the 
active part they are taking in community 
activities. Their natural desire for ac- 
tion, identification with a group, and 
competitive instincts are fully realized 
within the framework of the FFA chap- 
ter. I enjoy visiting with these young 
men and their families when I travel 
through Kentucky, and I am always 
gratified to see their enthusiasm for 
farming as a challenging and satisfying 
way of life. 

Much has been written about the vari- 
ous farm problems facing the Nation, 
and undoubtedly many of our programs 
need to be intelligently and carefully 
scrutinized to justify their continuance. 
However, I have faith that solutions will 
be found for present difficulties, and Iam 
in complete agreement with the FFA 
creed which begins with the declaration 
“I believe in the future of farming.” It 
was Gifford Pinchot, the great conserva- 
tionist, who once said, “As the farmer 
prospers, so prospers the Nation.” I be- 
lieve the Future Farmers of America are 
training our rural youth to be prosperous 
and successful farmers, and it gives me 
pleasure to commend the members of this 
organization and their leaders on the 

t part they are playing in Amer- 
ica’s future. 
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THE LOYALTY OATH 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 

there has recently been wide discussion 
in many institutions of higher education 
of the loyalty oath and the disclaimer of 
membership in, support of, or belief in 
subyersive organizations that those per- 
sons who accept loans or grants under 
the National Defense Education Act must 
sign. The great State University of Wis- 
consin, located in Madison in my district, 
has ever been devoted to liberty for stu- 
dents and teachers, claiming that only 
through shifting and winnowing of ideas 
can the truth be found. The University 
of Wisconsin has expressed its disap- 
proval of the requirements, and one of its 
faculty members—Prof. Carl Auerbach, 
of the school of law—has written for the 
February 1 New Leader an analysis of 
the oath and affidavit. Since the matter 
will probably soon be before the House, 
I believe the Members would be interested 
in Professor Auerbach’s article as one 
view of the problem. 

The article follows: 


STUDENT Loyatry—SHovutp Ir Be QUES- 
TIONED?—No 


(By Carl A, Auerbach) 


Of all the people receiving benefits from 
our welfare state, only college students and 
teachers are now required to attest to their 
loyalty to the United States. To date, 19 
colleges and universities have refused to 
" participate in the student loan program un- 
der the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 because the act requires the borrowing 
student to take an oath of allegiance to the 
United States and sign a non-Communist 
afidavit. Liberals who fought for increased 
Federal aid to education and scorned the 
argument that it might lead to Federal con- 
trol of education are now protesting this re- 
quirement as an unwarranted Federal inva- 
sion of academic freedom. 

Is this protest justified? The lack of 
clarity about the issues raised by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act oath and affi- 
davit requirement has not only confused 
students, their parents, and the public gen- 
erally. It threatens to split the academic 
community into two antagonistic camps, one 
ardently supporting the requirement and the 
other urging complete withdrawal of partici- 
pation so long as it remains in the act. 
Neither position, in my opinion, is rea- 
sonable. 

A good deal of public confusion may be 
attributable to the attempt to distinguish 
between the oath and the affidavit and to 
concentrate attack upon the affidavit. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has publicly opposed the 
affidavit requirement, saying that the oath 
should suffice. Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming ap- 
pears to favor repeal of both the oath and 
the affidavit. The presidents of Harvard 
and Yale have objected mainly to the afi- 
davit. Their position accords with that 
taken by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and the Association of 
American Universities. The regents of my 
university have protested both the oath and 
the affidavit, our faculty has condemned the 
affidavit only—although both regents and 
faculty have voted to continue to participate 
in the NDEA student loan p 

President A. Whitney Griswold of Yale, 
writing in the New York Times magazine last 
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December 20, thus explained the distinction 
he drew between the oath and the affidavit: 
“By itself the oath is no more than an afir- 
mation of the duties every citizen owes to his 
country, whether he takes the oath or not. 
It is thus coextensive with and expressive of 
the basic law of the land. The disclaimer 
affidavit, on the other hand, extends beyond 
the basic law of the land into the realm of 
belief and conscience, where definitions are 
vague and actions become matters of de- 
bate.” 

The disclaimer affidavit itself, however, 
calls for three different kinds of disclaim- 
ers—(1) that the affiant “does not believe in 
+ + + the overthrow of the U.S. Govern- 
ment by force or violence or by any illegal 
or unconstitutional methods”; (2) that he 
“is not a member of any organization that 
believes in or teaches” such overthrow; and 
(3) that he “does not support any“ such 
organization. 

Griswold's objection to the affidavit would 
apply, if at all, to disclaimer (1), but not 
to disclaimers (2) and (3), which move from 
“the realm of belief and conscience” into 
the world of acts. But even with regard to 
disclaimer (1), I find it difficult to see his 
distinction. 

I do not see how anyone can take the 
oath in good faith who believes in the over- 
throw of the United States by force or vio- 
lence or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods. The oath seeks not only to elicit 
a promise of future behavior but also of 
future belief—to “bear true faith and al- 
legiance to the United States.” What is 
explicit in the disclaimer is implicit in the 
oath. If the oath is unobjectionable, so is 
the disclaimer affidavit; if the affidavit is 
objectionable, so is the oath. 

It is argued, however, that because of 
the vagueness of the language of the affi- 
davit, all the negative statements that it 
may be interpreted to require are not im- 
plicit in the oath. Who knows what are 
Illegal or unconstitutional methods,” ex- 
cept the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which may itself be divided on the 
question? Does one “believe in” the over- 
throw of the U.S. Government if one merely 
predicts that it will occur but does not 
adyocate such action? Does one “support” 
an organization that believes in or teaches 
overthrow merely by endorsing certain parts 
of its program (e.g., the elimination of racial 
discrimination)? Or by defending its right 
to exist and be heard? Suppose the Goy- 
ernment should become totalitarian? 

It must be admitted that these ambigui- 
ties are latent in the language of the affi- 
davit. But so they are in the language of 
the oath. The language of the NDEA affi- 
davit is taken almost word for word from 
the non-Communist affidavit which labor 
union Officers had to take under the Taft- 
Hartley Act (until the Landrum-Griffin Act 
of 1959 repealed this requirement), The 
constitutionality of the Taft-Hartley affi- 
davit was attacked because of these am- 
biguities. Although it was very closely di- 
vided on the issue, the Supreme Court in 
1950 upheld the affidavit (American Com- 
munication Association v. Douds). Speak- 
ing for the Court, the late Chief Justice 
Fred Vinson said: There is little doubt that 
imagination can conjure up hypothetical 
cases in which the meaning of these terms 
will be in nice question, The applicable 
standard, however, is not one of wholly con- 
sistent academic definition of abstract 
terms.” It is whether the person asked to 
sign the affidavit is given fair warning of 
what is required of him. 

The Chief Justice then held that the non- 
Communist affidavit was aimed only at per- 
sons and organizations who believe in violent 
overthrow of the Government as it presently 
exists under the Constitution as an objec- 
tive, not merely a prophecy.” He pointed 
out that anyone could sign the disclaimer 
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affidavit without fear of subsequent punish- 
ment for perjury if, when he did so, he did 
not knowingly lie about his beliefs and 
affiliations. 

The Douds case gives us reason to construe 
the affidavit requirement of the NDEA in 
the same way. And this is probably the 
commonsense way in which the NDEA 
affidavit would be interpreted by students, 
their parents and teachers. 

However, the question remains whether 
the disclaimer affidavit, even so construed, 
infringes upon academic freedom. Those 
who argue that it does have failed to make 
clear whether they think so because it asks 
affiants to renounce beliefs which should be 
protected in a democratic society or simply 
because it seeks to elicit a statement about 
beliefs, regardless of their nature. So, for 
example, the NDEA disclaimer affidavit has 
been likened by President Griswold to the 
political and religious test oaths so abhor- 
rent to our liberty-loving forefathers. But 
the analogy is not apt. 

The great objection to the historic test 
oaths was that they sought to elicit dis- 
avowals of beliefs which citizens could very 
well hold and still be loyal to their govern- 
ment. The NDEA disclaimer affidavit calls 
essentially for an expression of belief in a 
system of government such as Holdsworth, 
the great historian of English law, described 
as having been made possible by the Revolu- 
tion of 1688—one “under which parties 
peaceably contended in Parliament for the 
victory of their respective views” and “vie- 
tory of the one or the other party gradually 
ceased to be accomplished and followed by 
the proscription of their opponents.” 

It does not call for the renunciation of 
any beliefs that are compatible with faith 
in and allegiance to such a system of gov- 
ernment. Together, the NDEA oath and 
affidavit do not require the avowal or dis- 
avowal of any particular social, economic, 
political or moral belief—other than the 
disavowal of beliefs inconsistent with belief 
in the democratic process itself as a mode 
of peaceful change. It is not fair, there- 
fore, for Griswold to liken the NDEA re- 
quirement with Hitler’s order that civil 
servants and professors swear allegiance to 
him or to see it as an instrument of co- 
ercion, conformism and oppression. Cer- 
tainly the academic community is commit- 
ted to the democratic process. Certainly, 
we can expect that it will install in our 
students abiding faith in and allegiance 
to democracy. 

Equally inapt are the analogies drawn by 
President Griswold between the NDEA re- 
quirement and the test oaths directed 
against Loyalists at the end of the Revolu- 
tionary War and the adherents of the Con- 
federacy at the end of the Civil War. The 
Reconstruction Period oaths, for example, 
provided that no person could practice law 
in a Federal court, hold public office, be a 
teacher or perform the tasks of a clergy- 
man unless he took an oath that he had 
never (1) voluntarily borne arms against 
the United States; (2) voluntarily given aid, 
counsel, or encouragement to persons in 
armed hostility to the United States; (3) “by 
act or word” manifested his adherence to the 
cause of the enemies of the United States or 
his desire for their triumph over the arms of 
the United States or his sympathy for those 
engaged in rebellion; nor (4) harbored or 
aided any person engaged in guerrilla warfare 
against loyal inhabitants of the United 
States. (It is interesting to recall that Lin- 
coln signed the congressional legislation that 
provided for these oaths.) 

The Supreme Court in 1866 held these 
test oaths to be unconstitutional because 
they (1) punished past acts of misconduct, 
without a judicial trial; (2) imposed, ex post 
facto, additional punishment for the crime 
of treason; and (3) the disavowals they 
called for were not relevant to the qualifica- 
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tions for the offices and positions closed to 
the persons who refused tomake them. The 
Supreme Court, in other words, was of the 
opinion that a person who refused to make 
the required disavowals could nevertheless 
promise in good faith to bear true faith and 
allegiance to the Union in the future. None 
of these considerations apply to the NDEA 
requirement of a disavowal of present beliefs 
and affiliations inconsistent with true faith 
and allegiance to the United States. 

Is there, nevertheless, a principle of free- 
dom which should keep a democratic gov- 
ernment from seeking, under any circum- 
stances, to elicit the avowal or disavowal of 
beliefs, no matter what their nature? On 
this question, reasonable men have differed. 
The late Justice Robert Jackson thought 
there was such a principle. Justices Hugo 
Black and William Douglas think so too. 
Other Justices, like Justice Felix Frank- 
furter and the late Chief Justice Vinson, do 
not. 

I myself am inclined to agree with Vinson 
and Frankfurter that there are circum- 
stances under which it would be proper for 
a democratic government to elicit the avowal 
or disavowal of beliefs, as such. There are 
any number of situations in which the be- 
liefs which an individual holds are relevant 
to the determination of his qualifications for 
a particular office or position. And the 
Supreme Court has upheld the elicitation 
of such beliefs from municipal employees, 
candidates for public office, public school 
teachers and, of course, trade union officials. 

Even Jefferson and Madison agreed that it 
would be necessary to screen the views of the 
scholars who sought to teach law and politi- 
cal theory at their University of Virginia, in 
order to block the entrance of doctrines 
which contradicted the cherished freedoms 
of democratic society and Republican ideol- 
ogy. Jefferson wrote to Madison that in the 
field of government there was a duty “in 
us to lay down the principles which are to 
be taught.” Madison agreed that “the true 
doctrine of liberty, as exemplified in our 
political system, should be inculcated on 
those who are to sustain and may admin- 
ister it,“ but he objected to Jefferson's pro- 
posal that textbooks be prescribed. Jeffer- 
son saw, as Adriene Koch shows, that an es- 
sential limit on freedom included uncom- 
promising opposition to the systems of 
thought that would, if made effective, un- 
dermine that freedom.” 

It all depends, as Vinson recognized in the 
Douds case, upon “the circumstances under 
which one is asked to state his belief and 
the consequences which flow from his refusal 
to do so or his disclosure of a particular 
belief.” In some ways, the disclosure of 
beliefs is easier, and in other ways more 
difficult, to justify under the NDEA than 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. In the NDEA 
case, the Government is simply refusing to 
subsidize persons who believe that it should 
be overthrown; in the Taft-Hartley case, 
the Government was exerting pressure on 
labor unions to get them to remove from 
office the individuals who held the described 
beliefs. 

But the consequence to the individuals 
concerned in the one case—financial in- 
ability to obtain a higher education—may 
be as serious as in the other—loss of posi- 
tion as a union officer. Moreover, the danger 
sought to be averted in the Taft-Hartley 
case was much greater than in the case of 
the NDEA. In the former case, Congress 
sought to prevent acts which could cripple 
the national economy; under the NDEA, the 
only danger is that some students who hold 
the described beliefs may get a college or 
university education that would otherwise 
be foreclosed to them. It is difficult to see 
how the Nation would be harmed if they did. 
A higher education is precisely what these 
students need. 

I think it was unnecessary and unwise for 
Congress to impose the oath and affidavit re- 
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quirement in the first place and that it will 
be even more unwise for Congress to insist 
upon it in the face of the academic commu- 
nity’s opposition. (Nevertheless, I do not 
think it will help the cause of repeal of the 
requirement to exaggerate the case against 
it and raise the alarming, but unjustified, 
cry that, by imposing it, Congress has struck 
a blow against academic freedom.) There 
are other reasons—and President Griswold 
marshals them—that should be sufficient to 
persuade most Congressmen of its lack of 
wisdom. 

The congressional distrust implicit in this 
singling out of the academic community ran- 
kles—and justifiably so. It has no rational 
basis. It is an unwarranted reflection upon 
the parents and teachers of the students 
who will apply for benefits. And it is espe- 
cially incongruous because, as President 
Griswold says, “in one and the same breath 
college students and teachers] are told they 
are the Nation’s first line of defense—and 
the Nation's poorest security risk.” Expres- 
sion of distrust is hardly compatible with 
the building of “a new esteem for scholar- 
ship, a new respect for the crucial impor- 
tance of education” which Congress has ac- 
knowledged to be one “of the greatest needs 
in American education today.” 

The utter futility of the oath and affidavit 
requirement must be admitted by anyone 
who will give the matter some thought. The 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, in recommending repeal of the non- 
Communist affidavit requirement of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, stated almost plaintively: 
“The assumption upon which the present 
non-Communist affidavit requirement was 
based is that officers of unions who were 
Communists would not file affidavits. This 
assumption, on the basis of the record, has 
not proved sound, * * * Indeed, the record 
clearly demonstrates that the officers of un- 
ions alleged to be Communist-infiltrated 
have been most punctilious about filing non- 
Communist affidavits.” 

What else should any thinking person have 
expected? Truly subversive students and 
teachers (I do not know that there are any) 
would not hesitate to sign the NDEA oath 
and affidavit. Only the most sensitive and 
conscientious students and teachers, who 
take such things as oaths and affidavits seri- 
ously and are inclined toward an absolutist 
view of the constitutional guarantee of free- 
dom, will refuse to sign. These are hardly 
the people we should wish to deprive of the 
benefits of the NDEA, 

For most students and teachers, the only 
effect of the NDEA requirement will be to 
accustom them to depreciate the solemn im- 
port of such requirements and to meet them 
routinely and uncomprehendingly. In time, 
this will kill any vestige of ceremonial value 
which some of the proponents of the require- 
ment think it may have. (Will our democ- 
racy really be strengthened by wholesale 
pledges of allegiance by college students and 
teachers?) And it should be noted that the 
grounds for questioning the wisdom of the 
affidavit also apply to the oath. 

But should colleges and universities refuse 
to participate in NDEA programs as a protest 
against the oath and affidavit requirement? 
The answer given to this question has not 
been clear or consistent, and some of the 
distinctions drawn are less persuasive than 
others. 

For example, the Natinal Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1950 has the same disclaimer af- 
fidavit requirement as the NDEA; yet both 
Harvard and Yale continue to participate in 
programs under it. Griswold explains that 
the affidavit under the NSFA “is the respon- 
sibility of the individual receiving the bene- 
fit,” whereas “in the NDEA, through invest- 
ment in the loan program and administra- 
tion of the affidavit, the institution itself is 
involved.” 

This is true, The student loan program 
under the NDEA is administered by the col- 
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leges and universities which must them- 
selyes match not less than one-ninth of the 
Federal contributions. A student applies 
for a loan to his own institution, not to the 
government. Once it is decided that he is 
eligible, he is asked to sign the required 
oath and affidavit. When he does so, the 
loan is granted and the document contain- 
ing the signed affidayit and oath is forwarded 
to Washington. Congress adopted this pro- 
cedure in order to place “the administration 
of the funds closer to the students who may 
need and apply for loans.” 

Under the NSFA, the student applies for 
aid directly to Washington, and the affidavits 
are administered through the mail without 
any intermediate intervention of the insti- 
tution he will attend. (Some NDEA gradu- 
ate fellowships are administered this way, 
while some NSFA fellowships are adminis- 
tered by the institution involved.) 

The distinction (based upon whether the 
university itself must administer the affi- 
davit) is drawn not in order to justify the 
affidavit requirement under the NSFA but to 
explain why an institution that will not re- 
fuse to accept students who have signed 
NSFA affidavits should nevertheless refuse to 
participate In the NDEA student loan pro- 
gram, This distinction is not very satisfying 
to me, and it should be least satisfying to 
those who regard their objection to the afl- 
davit as a matter of principle. 

In addition, some who make this distinc- 
tion do not apply it consistently. Harvard, 
for example, continues to participate in the 
programs for NDEA foreign language fellow- 
ships and NSFA cooperative fellowships, 
which require the university itself to admin- 
ister oaths and affidavits. 

Even those who object to the affidavit re- 
quirement on principle should hesitate 
greatly before refusing to participate in the 
NDEA programs. Other principles are also 
involved. It is one thing to take a stand 
for principle when only one’s own welfare is 
at stake. It is quite another to take such a 
stand when the adverse consequences will 
also fall on others—students who will be de- 
prived of a higher education and the people 
of our country generally, who will be de- 
prived of programs essential to the intelli- 
gent conduct of our foreign affairs. Under 
these circumstances, the students (advised 
by their parents) and teachers involved have 
& reasonable claim to be allowed to decide 
for themselves whether to sign the oath and 
affidavit. 

It is doubtful, too, whether the refusal to 
participate is a responsible action in a de- 
mocracy, when active steps are being taken 
(in the executive branch and in Congress) 
to use the democratic process to bring about 
a change in the law. The objective of the 
academic community is to preserve and ex- 
pand the NDEA programs, for which it has 
pleaded for so long, and at the same time 
secure repeal of the oath and affidavit re- 
quirement. Is it not crucial, then, to ask 
whether a protest which takes the form of 
a refusal to participate will help or hinder 
the attainment of this dual objective? 
From what I have been able to learn, the 
men in Congress who sympathize most with 
this dual objective advise continued par- 
ticipation in the NDEA programs, 

Colleges and universities should of course 
protest the oath as well as the affidavit re- 
quirement of the NDEA and the NSFA. 
But while actively seeking the elimination 
of these requirements, they should continue 
their participation in the sorely needed pro- 
grams which the NDEA and NSFA make 
possible. At the same time, they have a spe- 
cial obligation to see to it that other funds 
are raised for the benefit of any student who 
is eligible for a loan or grant under the 
NDEA or NSFA but has conscientious ob- 
jections to signing the required oath or 
affidavit. So far as Congress is concerned, 
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let us hope that it will demonstrate its con- 
fidence in the academic community by re- 
pealing the oath and affidavit requirements 
in both laws. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York IMr. 
GOopELL] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which will in- 
crease from $1,200 to $2,500 the amount 
which a recipient of social security bene- 
fits may earn a year without a loss in 
those benefits. 

Our present social security law pro- 
vides that a person who earns more than 
$1,200 a year begins on a graduated 
scale to lose benefits under social secu- 
rity. This acts as a deterrent to con- 
tinued activity and productivity by our 
senior citizens. In many instances, they 
are forced to retire from jobs at age 65. 
Their social security benefits, combined 
with $1,200 of earnings a year, often in 
this day of the inflated dollar do not 
suffice to support them adequately. 
Surely, we cannot continue to crush our 
elderly citizens in this vise which has 
been tightened each year by inflation. 
Perhaps this $1,200 was a reasonable 
limit to earnings when first applied, but 
today it is totally unrealistic. 

Many persons in this wondrous age of 
medical miracles reach 65 fully capable 
and eager to continue their productive 
labors, Their wisdom, insight, and ex- 
perience should be drawn into our ac- 
tive currents of life rather than closed 
off. I believe the net effect of enact- 
ment of my bill would be to encourage 
thrift and individual responsibility in 
all our citizens, while partially alleviat- 
ing the acute economic problem of many 
of our retired citizens. 


BENEFITS UNDER TITLE II OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York’ [Mr. 
GoopELL] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
estimated that today nearly a quarter 
of a million young people who are quali- 
fied for college work must abandon 
plans for further education because of a 
lack of sufficient funds. This is not 
only a personal problem to these young 
folks and to their families, but it is in- 
creasingly a national problem. We can- 
not afford to discard the intellectual 
capabilities of our gifted young people. 
Our atheistic Communist competitors 
are not so foolish as we in this regard. 

As a result of my personal study of 
this matter, I am today proposing legis- 
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lation which would raise from 18 to 21 
years the maximum age for receiving 
benefits under title IL of the Social 
Security Act in the case of children at- 
tending school. This would be partic- 
ularly applicable to orphans or children 
of widowed mothers. If enacted, ap- 
proximately 115,000 students would be 
eligible for benefits ranging from $42.30 
a month to $87 a month. These benefits 
would apply only so long as the student 
remained in school on a full-time basis. 
Obviously, the benefits would nowhere 
near pay the cost of advanced education 
for these young people. It would provide 
a helping hand which would encourage 
the families of these students and the 
students themselves to go forward in de- 
veloping their individual potential. The 
cost would be small in terms of our 
present social security program, con- 
stituting an estimated eight one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of the payrolls tax- 
able under the social security program. 


OUR MISSILE AND SPACE 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. KELLY] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, KELLY. Mr. Speaker, great de- 
bates concerning the adequacy, effective- 
ness, and direction of our missile and 
space programs are in progress. In the 
past months, the efforts of congressional 
committees have revealed serious dis- 
agreement by those in high office as to 
the course our Nation should follow. 
These respected experts differ in opin- 
ion as to the degree of the missile gap; 
the methods of evaluating intelligence 
information which, in the final analysis, 
is the basis that has been used to set the 
pace of our efforts; the advisability of 
conducting our civilian and military 
space programs separately; the loss of 
international prestige by the United 
States; the speed with which we should 
proceed with project Mercury; and, 
finally, the budgetary plan for our pro- 
grams. These disagreements must not 
be taken lightly—they deeply affect the 
security of the United States and the 
entire free world. 

Some say that this public conflict is 
harmful to the United States. These 
same people would have us believe that 
there is no room for dispute as to the 
adequacy of our programs. They tell us 
that the differences arise from petty 
jealousies and interservice rivalries— 
they attack the disagreements as being 
politically motivated. In effect, they tell 
us that they are the only ones expert 
enough to make these far-reaching de- 
cisions and, finally, they conceitedly ask 
the people of the United States to have 
unwavering confidence in the decisions 
they make. We cannot accept these as- 
suranees when the great majority of the 
disputants are the very men appointed 
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by the administration. Philosophically 
it may be said that: 

Absolute certainty is a privilege of unedu- 
cated minds—and fanatics. It is for scien- 
tific folk an unattainable ideal. 


I, for one, join forces with those who 
view the airing of these disagreements as 
an awakening out of which better meth- 
ods and programs will result. 

The differences of opinion are now 
known—the cavalry charges have been 
made and with well-aimed sabers, com- 
placency has been stirred. Progress is 
imperative—what action is necessary? 

Dr. Wernher von Braun on Decem- 
ber 8, 1959, at Cleveland, Ohio, discussed 
the problems remaining to be solved in 
an address entitled “Conquest of Outer 
Space.” Dr. von Braun pointed out that 
“having defined natural laws, man has 
gained the fundamental knowledge by 
which he can combine materials and en- 
ergy in useful devices.” The doctor em- 
phasized that in the challenge we face 
“much of what is required is straight- 
forward engineering.” I know of no 
nation better equipped to meet these 
problems than the United States. One 
only has to look to history to prove this. 
Taking first things first, however, a 
method for meeting this challenge must 
be devised. 

In House Joint Resolution 604, which I 
introduced last week, it is stated that: 

Appropriate planning and marshaling of 
educational and productive capacity for the 
greatest and most difficult engineering, de- 
sign, and development problem of modern 
times served to assure the United States of 
war and peaceful use of atomic power, 


How was this great conquest achieved? 
By the “energetic participation of the 
coordinated efforts and facilities of our 
outstanding institutions of learning.“ 

Mr. Speaker, these learned institutions, 
their faculties and facilities stand ready 
to once again render full assistance to 
the United States in its hour of need. 

My resolution would require the Presi- 
dent to convene a conference of the rep- 
resentatives of our great learned institu- 
tions. It would be the function of these 
great men of science and technology to 
make recommendations for an urgent 
course of action concerning the engineer- 
ing, design and development problems 
retarding exploration of outer space. 

I am proposing what we Americans 
might call an “all star team.” We can 
afford no less. 

Mr. Speaker, man will very shortly 
travel into space. Let us take action 
which will assure that the first human 
voice beamed back to earth will be that 
of an American. We cannot afford to 
hear these first words spoken in Russian. 
Just this past Saturday, Dr. George B. 
Kistiakowsky, the President's scientific 
adviser, said that the United States was 
engaged in a scientific and technology 
contest with the Soviet Union, which to- 
day involves our national prestige and to- 
morrow, perhaps, our very survival.” Let 
us take up this challenge. Let us dedi- 
cate ourselves toward achievement of 
first place in the minds of the peoples of 
the world. Let us call in the experts and 
give them the tools to work with. Let us 
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seek out the truth and those that are 
strong enough to bear its heavy weight; 
in short, let us win. 

Mine is a small voice in this enormous 
project. I hope many of you will join 
me in sponsoring this resolution. 


WEST VIRGINIA IS GETTING 
SHORTCHANGED—XVI 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I want to talk for a few moments about 
the Nation’s farm program. I do not, 
however, intend to belabor for long nor 
detail minutely what is wrong with our 
farm program, 

I have dozens of friends among the 
Democratic members of this house who 
can discuss this subject at greater length 
and with far more bitterness than I. 
They have done so, and with great jus- 
tification. 

We all know the farm program is a 
mess. Today I want to discuss just one 
small facet of that mess, or in William 
Woodward’s words, “Another bead on 
the string of confusions.” 

West Virginia primarily is not an 
agricultural State. It depends basically 
upon coal, steel, chemicals, glass and 
other industries to produce its wealth. 

Nonetheless, there are more than 
67,000 farms in West Virginia, and 
about 250,000 people—one of every eight 
West Virginians—are supported in whole 
or in part from farm income. 

Now, my West Virginia colleagues and 
I have spoken many times before the 
House on the depressed condition of our 
State’s economy. Unemployment con- 
tinues at the highest rate in the Nation, 
with about one-eighth of the total work 
force still jobless. 

The State desperately needs every fair 
break it can get if it is to end the per- 
sistent recession which grips it. 

In this context, I have on 15 previous 
occasions put forward statistics to show 
that the Federal Government—instead 
of giving West Virginia every break it 
could in the location of facilities and 
personnel—instead has often short- 
changed the State in these fields. 

I have pointed out that in proportion 
to population West Virginia ranks last 
in Defense Department payrolls and in- 
stallations, last in Commerce Depart- 
ment facilities, and is ignored com- 
pletely by many independent agencies 
and other departments. 

Today I would like to present the fig- 
ures for farm-support participation 
throughout the Nation, based on loans 
made on 1958 crops by the Commodity 
Stabilization Service through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Need I tell you where West Virginia 
ranks? Dead last, among the 45 States 
participating in the program. 

How can the farmers of West Vir- 
ginia—many of whom depend on small, 
marginal farms for their total income— 
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endorse an agricultural program which 
treats them in such a discriminatory 
fashion? 

How can the taxpaying farmers of 
West Virginia go along with a farm pro- 
gram that gives them only two ten- 
thousandths of 1 percent of the $3,522,- 
314,367 expended on crop supports in 
1958? 

How can the Department of Agricul- 
ture justify giving West Virginia only 
one-thousandth of 1 percent as much as 
the largest State Texas received? 

These 1958 figures, which I am ap- 
pending at the end of this statement, are 
bad enough. As final evidence, let me 
point out that the 1958 crop year was the 
last in which corn crops were supported. 
Every penny of the pitifully small total 
of $7,666 allotted to West Virginia under 
this program was for corn growing. 

West Virginia’s share of the 1959 ap- 
portionment, which by October 31 last 
year had reached $584,859,143, is abso- 
lutely zero. 

West Virginia has been taken out of 
the crop support program altogether. 

I am not saying that West Virginia, 
under the present farm program, should 
participate in support programs to any- 
thing near the extent of States like 
Texas, Kansas, or Nebraska. 

I am saying that when a farm pro- 
gram is devised which omits entirely the 
many farmers in an entire State like 
West Virginia, then it is a very bad pro- 
gram that ignores the human element 
and the public interest. We in West 
Virginia do not like a farm program 
which milks our State and at the same 
time piles up needless surpluses at a 
huge cost to the American taxpayer. 

I submit the following table of figures, 
Mr. Speaker, to support these conten- 
tions: 

Loans made on 1958 crops, by States, through 
Oct. 31, 1959 


—— a $687, 700, 531 
F 425, 389, 752 
Narr T 8 265, 781, 941 
LOWE // ²·˙.ü˙m ᷣ 8 218, 485, 753 
Won —U!k1‚ 167, 523, 420 
North. D 158, 220, 676 
ORIGRGME Ta A mann pone 142, 865, 417 
vahie U dass S 141, 613, 179 
inne 121, 859, 905 
North Carolina 117, 460, 002 
!( Sinn TT 114, 098, 865 
E6?ʃ? oso 560550 se onke 107, 811, 957 
South Dakota 90, 280, 559 
Pü . ͤ 8 86, 046, 694 
c 80, 954, 132 
S wena ee 72,981, 796 
Washington 60, 018, 591 
MONTANA eaae eeoa 59, 074, 494 
C 51, 074, 920 
c 48, 958, 590 
C 47. 235. 406 
New Mexico 39, 261, 548 
CCC ——T—T—T—— terion 31, 020, 734 
South Carolina 25, 431, 565 
Loulslana 24, 114, 183 
Idaho... 23, 756, 248 
Oregon 23, 385, 169 
CC 19, 211, 950 
Michigan 16, 403, 317 
Kentucky 12, 056, 476 
Virginia. 6, 986, 063 
Wyoming 6, 355, 169 
Florida 2, 512, 738 
New York. 2, 350, 734 
Maryland 1. 538, 679 
Pennsylvania 1, 092, 710 
( sn enactment - 960, 960 
Fuerto: eo... 704, 495 
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Loans made on 1958 crops, by States, through 
Oct. 31, 1959—Continued 


A TOSS is SS SEN aS $693, 351 
/ — ͤ—— 382. 070 
— 2 2 315, 819 
Connecticut 242,348 
D/ ⁰ ẽ!Aͤͤ aw nen 143, 501 
AA a ete ok S 93,908 
West Virginia 7, 666 


Source: Commodity Credit Corporation. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence: was granted to Mr. DowWwxINd (at 
the request of Mr. Smirn of Virginia), 
for today and the balance of the week, 
on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Fountarn (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for 15 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. O.iver (at the request of Mr. 
LIroNATT), for 45 minutes, on tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. WALTER. 

Mr. TRIMBLE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. Kee (at the request of Mr. Me- 
Cormack) in five instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Betts. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lisonatr) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. ANFUSO. 

Mr. Brooxs of Louisiana in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Dappario. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on February 16, 1960, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R. 3610. An act to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to increase 
grants for construction of sewage treatment 
works, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8171. An act amending the act of 
February 20, 1931, as amended, with respect 
to a rail transit crossing across the Bay of 
San Francisco; and 

H.R. 9664. An act to stabilize support levels 
for tobacco against disruptive fluctuations 
and to provide for adjustment in such levels 
in relation to farm costs, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, February 18, 1960, at 12 
o’clock noon. 
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OATH OF OFFICE 


The oath of office required by the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as provided by section 2 of 
the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 22), 
to be administered to Members and Del- 
egates of the House of Representatives, 
the text of which is carried in section 
1757 of title XIX of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States and being as 
follows: 

“I, A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which I am about to 
enter. So help me God.” 
has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by the follow- 
ing Member of the 86th Congress, pur- 
suant to Public Law 412 of the 80th 
Congress entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tion 30 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States” (U.S.C., title 2, sec. 25), 
approved February 18, 1948: JoHN KYL, 
Fourth District, Iowa. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1844. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, relative to the Department of the 
Air Force requesting approval to proceed with 
a project for an aircraft control and warn- 
ing facility with appurtenant roads and 
utilities at Punta Salinas, P.R., at an esti- 
mated total cost of $140,000, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 86-149; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1845. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of certain operations of 
the Federal-aid highway program of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Department of Com- 
merce, in region 7, San Francisco, Calif; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1846. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill for the relief of 2d 
Lt. James F. Richie,” to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1847. A letter from the president, D.C. 
Transit System, Inc., transmitting a report 
covering the operations of D.C. Transit 
System, Inc., for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1959, with balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1959, pursuant to section 10 of 
the act of Congress approved June 10, 1896, 
and of an act of Congress approved March 4, 
1918 (Public 435); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1848. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to provide 
for continuation of authority for regulation 
of exports, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
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Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Concurrent Resolution 558. 
Concurrent resolution providing for print- 
ing additional copies of the panel discussions 
entitled “Income Tax Revision,” without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1269). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 579. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of a veterans’ bene- 
fits calculator; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1270). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Resolution 428. Resolu- 
tion that there be printed for the use of the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production, U.S. 
Congress, upon requisition of the chairman 
thereof, not to exceed 1,000 additional copies 
of the report entitled “Ninth Annual Report 
of the Activities of the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production”; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1271). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Resolution 414. Resolution 
providing for the printing of additional cop- 
ies of the consultations entitled The Crimes 
of Khrushchev”, parts 1, 2, 3, and 4; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1272), Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 427. Reso- 
lution to provide for the further expenses of 
the investigation and study authorized by 
House Resolution 101; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1273). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 425. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the Committee 
on the Judiciary; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1274). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 423. Reso- 
lution to provide additional funds for the ex- 
penses of the studies, investigations, and in- 
quiries authorized by House Resolution 81; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1275). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 419. Reso- 
lution authorizing additional expenses for 
the Select Committee on Small Business; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1276). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 421. Reso- 
lution to amend House Resolution 107, 86th 
Congress; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1277). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 10491. A bill to provide for the treat- 
ment of gain from the sale or exchange of 
tangible personal property used in the trade 
or business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MASON: 

HR. 10492. A bill to provide for the treat- 
ment of gain from the sale or exchange of 
tangible personal property used in the trade 
or business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 10493. A bill to provide for more ef- 
fective management of the public debt by re- 
moving the remaining interest rate restric- 
tions on public issues of Government secu- 
rities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H.R. 10494, A bill to reduce the cost to the 
U.S. Treasury of farm price and income 
stabilization programs, to provide means by 
which producers may balance supply with 
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demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume 
and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribu- 
tion to needy people and public institutions 
of additional needed high protein foods, to 
preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 10495. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963 for the 
construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr, FOLEY: 

H.R. 10496. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the act of August 24, 1912, with respect to the 
recognition of organizations of employees in 
the Federal civil service; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 10497. A bill to amend the laws relat- 
ing to mortgage insurance, urban renewal 
authorization and relocation payments; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HARMON: 

H.R. 10498. A bill to amend the Additional 
House Office Building Act of 1955 to provide 
for the construction of a heliport on top of 
the building authorized to be constructed 
by that act; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: 

H.R. 10499. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to strengthen inde- 
pendent competitive enterprise, by provid- 
ing for fair competitive acts, practices and 
methods of competition, and for other pur- 
Poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 10500. A bill to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 with respect to 
incentive pay for certain submarine service: 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 10501. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that trans- 
Portation between the continental United 
States and Hawaii shall be fully exempt 
from the tax on transportation of persons; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAFORE: 

H.R. 10502. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide that 
lawful expenditures for legislative purposes 
shall be allowed as deductions from gross 
income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 10503. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act with respect to reem- 
ployment service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 10504. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Ciyil Service. 

By Mr. MOELLER: 

H.R. 10505. A bill to create and prescribe 
the functions of a National Peace Agency; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 10506. A bill to provide increased re- 
tired pay for certain members of the uni- 
formed services retired before June 1, 1958; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R. 10507. A bill to clarify the policy of 
the Congress with respect to the postal-rate 
structure and to provide certain adjustments 
in postage rates for second-class mail mat- 
ter; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 10508. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
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cost of all medicine and drugs for the tax- 
payer and his spouse, rather than only the 
excess over 1 percent of adjusted gross in- 
come as otherwise provided, may be included 
in computing the medical expense deduction 
where such taxpayer or spouse is 65 or over; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H.R. 10509. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exemp- 
tion from the communications and trans- 
portation taxes for amounts paid by non- 
profit hospitals; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 10510. A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide for the pay- 
ment of pensions to veterans of World War 
I; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs, SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 10511. A bill to grant an additional 
benefit to persons receiving cash relief under 
the Panama Canal Cash Relief Act of July 
8, 1937; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 10512. A bill to establish rule of evi- 
dence in expatriation cases; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 10513. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Kansas and Ne- 
braska to negotiate and enter into a compact 
relating to the apportionment of the waters 
of the Big Blue River and its tributaries as 
they affect such States; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H.R. 10514. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide credit 
against income tax for an employer who em- 
ploys older persons in his trade or business; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H. R. 10515. A bill to amend title TI of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,200 
to $2,500 the amount of outside earnings 
permitted each year without deductions from 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 10516. A bill to increase, in the case 
of children who are attending school, from 
18 to 21 years the age until which child’s in- 
surance benefits may be received under title 
II of the Social Security Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: 

H. R. 10517. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion To Study Small Town Community Prob- 
lems; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 10518. A bill to amend section 3 of 
title 4, United States Code, to extend the ef- 
fect of that section; to prohibit the use, in 
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advertising for a commercial purpose, of a 
uniform of any of the Armed Forces of the 
United States; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 10519. A bill to save and preserve, for 
the public use and benefit, certain portions 
of shoreline areas of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of Kentucky: 

H.R. 10520. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of Kentucky of certain 
real property of the United States situated 
in Jefferson County, Ky.; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 10521. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1958; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
By Mr. CELLER: 8 

H. J. Res. 615. Joint resolution requiring 
the consent of Congress for future amend- 
ments to the Port of New York Authority 
compact; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H.J. Res. 616. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to proclaim an 
annual Senior Citizens’ Week; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. Con. Res. 591. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the senso of the Congress that the 
President of the United States should, 
through the US. delegation to the United 
Nations, urge the restoration of full liber- 
ties to the Jewish people residing in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H. Con. Res. 592. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should not grant further 
tariff reductions in the forthcoming tariff 
negotiations under the provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958, 
and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H. Con. Res. 593. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should not grant further 
tariff reductions in the forthcoming tariff 
negotiations under the provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. FORAND: Memorial of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly memorializing the 
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Congress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation to provide for a regional national 
cemetery in the State of Rhode Island; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, 
memorializing the President ani the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion increasing retirement benefits of certain 
retired members of the Armed Forces; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 10522. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rulon F. Sheers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H.R. 10523. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Helena Sullivan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10524. A bill for the relief of the 
Brooklyn Conservatory of Music; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10525. A bill for the relief of Nora 
Lee Douglas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
di 


By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 10526. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Epiphano D'Angelo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 10527. A bill for the relief of Sum 
Seto and wife Yee Sun Kam; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 10528. A bill for the relief of Evagelos 
Kyritsis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10529. A bill for the relief of Malamud 
Sophia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 10530. A bill for the relief of Kazi- 
mierz Krupinski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 10531. A bill for the relief of Edwin 

A. Haddad; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. RABAUT: 

H.R. 10532. A bill for the relief of Carmelo 
Spagnoletti; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: 

HJ. Res. 617. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives to confer a medal on John Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


International Financial Agencies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, two an- 
nouncements were made recently which 
emphasize this country’s increasing in- 
yolyement in efforts to improve the 
economic position of nations in under- 
developed areas of the world. 

Two new international financial agen- 
cies, in which the United States will play 


a major role, have been launched. The 
Inter-American Development Fund, to 
which this country has pledged $500 mil- 
lion, will make loans in Latin America 
exclusively. The International Develop- 
ment Agency will confine its activities to 
other underdeveloped nations. We have 
guaranteed $800 million of the $1 bil- 
lion capital. 

I supported these two agencies, chiefly 
on the theory that soundly conceived 
loan programs would lessen the need for 
US. foreign aid. 

Yet this year Congress has been asked 
to increase foreign aid appropriations to 
over $4 billion. I believe this amount 
should and will be substantially reduced. 


The chief responsibility for conduct- 
ing programs to encourage economic de- 
velopment in Asia and the emerging new 
nations of Africa should be shared by 
all nations of the world which now en- 
joy economic prosperity. 

Our European allies and Japan have 
talked a great deal about assuming a 
share of the burden. The time has ar- 
rived for the United States to make it 
clear that these other nations must as- 
sume their fair share of the burden. 

I can understand the clear need for 
outside assistance to help new nations 
gain a sound economic footing. But I 
can no longer see any need for the 
United States to carry this loan alone. 
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The inconsistencies of the administra- 
tion’s position on foreign aid and ur- 
gently needed programs at home are be- 
coming harder for me to understand. 
For years we struggled to get a coal re- 
search program approved. The Presi- 
dent vetoed a good bill last year, but at 
the same time foreign aid funds, ap- 
propriated by Congress, were being used 
to conduct the same kind of coal re- 
search work in a number of foreign na- 
tions. 

We are desperately in need of eco- 
nomic development work in West Vir- 
ginia, The President has vetoed legis- 
lation of this kind for West Virginia and 
other States at the same time he makes 
a plea for larger foreign aid expendi- 
tures. 

This just does not make sense to me. 

The United States will have to con- 
tinue programs of this type. But it can- 
not carry the burden alone nor on as 
large a scale as in recent years. 

I do not believe Congress will vote $4 
billion for foreign aid this year. Sub- 
stantial reductions will be made. Per- 
haps if Congress makes it clear that it 
wants a new approach to foreign aid, 
the State Department will step up its 
efforts to have our allies assume a pro- 
portionate share of the burden. 


The Late Honorable David McKee Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on this date the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics agreed to a 
resolution in memory of our departed 
colleague, David McKee Hall, a Member 
of the House of Representatives from 
the 12th District of the State of North 
Carolina. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION IN MEMORY OF A CHARTER MEM- 
BER OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND 
ASTRONAUTICS, THE HONORABLE Davip Mc- 
Kee HALL, MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES, U.S. CONGRESS, FROM THE 
12TH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Whereas he was nominated to serve with 
the initial membership of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics and was designated 
by his party as the ranking new member 
thereon; and 

Whereas he fulfilled his mission on the 
committee with perception, diligence, force, 
understanding, and high integrity; and 

Whereas he was able to convey, with dig- 
nity and simplicity, a unique wisdom to the 
affairs and proceedings of the committee; and 

Whereas he represented the committee in 
important relations abroad with distin- 
guished international figures of government 
and science; and 

Whereas he accomplished the foregoing 
despite laboring under the most difficult and 

personal handicaps, yet did so with 


trying 
unfailing humor and humility: Now, there- 


fore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics hereby expresses deep 
gratitude and thankfulness for its associa- 
tion with David M. Hall, and that the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics also ex- 
presses its profound sorrow and sense of 
irreplaceable loss at the passing of David 
M. Hall in his beloved native State, January 
29, 1960; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution, signed by 
the members of the committee, be presented 
to the immediate family of David M. Hall; 
that a copy of this resolution be made a part 
of the permanent archives of the committee; 
and that this resolution further be placed 
in the Recorp of the Congress of the United 
States. 


Veterans’ Administration Medical Care 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I include 
copy of my Keenotes issued today: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 
Wasuuncton, February 17, 1960. 

On Monday, the Hospitals Subcommittee 
of the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
of which I have the honor to be chairman, 
began a comprehensive series of hearings on 
all phases of the Veterans’ Administration 
medical care program, 

We have 171 veterans’ hospitals and domi- 
cillaries. It costs an estimated $931 mil- 
lion each year to finance this program, In 
addition, we will begin spending July 1 $75 
million a year for the construction of new 
facilities to replace older ones. 

No one, I am sure, begrudges veterans the 
very best of medical care. Congress has been 
generous in its appropriations for this pro- 
gram. But our desire to care adequately for 
our veterans does not blind us to the need 
to make sure that the program is operating 
as efficiently and economically as possible. 

My subcommittee has called in several 
of the area medical supervisors and general 
medical directors in the larger centers. 

We want to get their ideas on operation 
and maintenance of present facilities and 
types of new installations which might be 
needed, 

Perhaps these gentlemen can come up with 
suggestions that will not only improve serv- 
ice but will also enable us to make substan- 
tial savings. 

I am highly honored that our distin- 
guished chairman, the Honorable OLIN 
TEAGUE of Texas, has assigned such an im- 
portant task to the subcommittee which I 
head. 

Almost all congressional hearings are con- 
ducted away from the glaring lights of tele- 
vision. They seldom make headlines. But 
hearings such as our subcommittee will hold 
are indispensable to the effective operation 
of the legislative branch. We have to know 
how the various agencies of government for 
which we are responsible are operating. 

It makes little difference what Co: 
does if the intent of Congress is not followed. 
It is only through periodic checkups that 
we can be assured our programs are being 
carried out as intended. 

You possibly will not read about the hear- 
ings. But for five days we will be holding 
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these sessions from which we hope can come 
constructive recommendations for further 
improvements in medical services available to 
our veterans, 

At the same time, a number of other com- 
mittees will also be holding public hearings. 
These hearings too, for the most part, will be 
unspectacular and will not make the head- 
lines. 

But from the standpoint of sound, efficient 
government, the information these hearings 
develop will be far more important than the 
sensational headlines produced by the in- 
vestigation of payola among disc jockeys. I 
do not intend to discount the investigation 
of the Harris subcommittee one bit, but cite 
this only to show that other committees, op- 
erating quietly and in relative obscurity, also 
achieve valuable results. 


Loyalty Oath Requirement of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I found 
in my mail this morning a letter from a 
resident of Illinois, requesting me to 
explain to her why I allegedly do not 
intend to oppose the repeal of the loyalty 
oath requirement contained in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, which is 
Public Law 85-864. 

This person attached to her letter a 
photostatic copy of a letter which she 
received from the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], in which the 
Senator states that Senator KENNEDY 
has introduced legislation to repeal the 
disclaimer section of the act and Con- 
gressman WALTER, author of the orig- 
inal requirement, has indicated that he 
will not oppose such action.” I deem it 
necessary to correct two errors which 
have crept into Senator DoucLas’ letters 
to his constituent. 

Iam not the author of the loyalty oath 
requirement of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act although I am a strong sup- 
porter of the retention of this vital re- 
quirement. That requirement was not 
contained in the House bill. It was the 
Senate bill that did contain it and the 
managers on the part of the House 
agreed to the Senate version in confer- 
ence. Of course, I was very happy to 
see that action taken. I am strongly 
opposed to the repeal of that requirement 
and my views have been clearly stated 
in a letter which I wrote on June 17, 1959, 
to Mr. A. H. Scouten, the secretary of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

i My letter to Mr. Scouten reads as fol- 
ows: 


Mr. A. H. SCOUTEN, 
University Secretary, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear MR. SCOUTEN: I have your letter of 
June 15, and I am pleased to note that you 
appreciate my frankness in discussing with 
you the Penn faculty senate’s objection to 
the “disclaimer affidavit” required under the 
National Defense Education Act. You have 
induced me to proceed in the same spirit. 


JUNE 17, 1959. 


1960 


Obviously, the purpose of the “disclaimer 
affidavit” is not to expose Communist infil- 
trators who have wormed their way into our 
intellectual circles. You are correct in stat- 
ing that real subversives would “sign or 
swear to any statement if it suited their 
tactical purposes.” The purpose of the affi- 
davit is to ascertain that the beneficiary of a 
Federal educational grant is either a loyal 
citizen of the United States, or—if he swears 
falsely—a perjurer, subject to criminal prose- 
cution. Iam sure that you are familiar with 
the basic tenets of our law enforcement sys- 
tem, and that I therefore do not have to 
amplify that point. 

Next, your statement as to the “disclaimer 
affidavit” impugning the loyalty of the aca- 
demic community. I disagree with you em- 
phatically. For the Government to ask a 
person to state affirmatively that he is not 
guilty of any wrongdoing, does not mean 
at all that the Government suspects him of 
misconduct. The purpose of the classic af- 
firmation formula appearing on the income 
tax return is certainly not an implication 
that every taxpayer is a cheat; some are, 
and therefore the affirmation formula is 
nece The same rationale applies to the 
disclaimer affidavit. The same applies to 
the loyalty oath required of every employee 
of the Government. All of them are not 
thereby placed under suspicion of disloyalty. 

It is more difficult to discuss the balance 
of your letter as it is always difficult to con- 
tinue a discussion in the course of which 
one of the debaters retreats from argument 
to sophistry. Please don't mind my use of 
this word. But, how would you call an 
argument comparing the use of govern- 
mental funds for farm price support with 
the use of such funds for the purpose of 
promoting the education of selected future 
leaders of our scientific defense effort under 
the National Defense Education Act? In an 
effort to avoid insulting the intelligence of 
both of us, I shall rest there and not belabor 
the even more spacious nature of your coal 
miners and John L. Lewis inference, a truly 
prize equivocation. 

The last paragraph of your letter disturbs 
me profoundly, as it again attests eloquentiy 
to the insufficient perception and compre- 
hension of the very nature of communism by 
many of our leading intellectuals. Even in 
using a lighter note as you say, equations 
between totalitarian, terroristic commu- 
nism and any, American or foreign, ideologi- 
cal movement are inexcusable. Hoping that 
I may remedy this situation, in my capacity 
as the chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, I am right now en- 
gaged in an attempt to publish certain 
materials which which might help to edu- 
cate the educators. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis E. WALTER, 
Chairman. 


Highway Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hartford Times is conducting a vital 
campaign in the interest of highway 
safety. I have been happy to support 
that campaign and have forwarded the 
following remarks for publication: 

Motor vehicle traffic accidents now rank 
among the leading causes of death in the 
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United States, but we pay far less attention 
to them than we do to such factors as heart 
disease, cancer, and other illnesses. A major 
effort of research is needed if we are going to 
meet the issue posed by a rising population, 
more and faster cars, increased highway 
mileage and our standard of living. I do not 
think we should ever accept the death toll as 
a blood sacrifice in return for greater con- 
venience and comfort. 

I am happy to see the Hartford Times 
stimulating citizen research into means of 
fighting the accident problem. We have 
been making progress in highway safety ever 
since the record year of 1941, when the na- 
tional toll of 39,969 deaths set an alltime 
high. Under the vigorous leadership of Gov- 
ernor Ribicoff, Connecticut has been in the 
forefront of recent efforts to control the pat- 
tern of highway fatalities. 

We need, however, to bring to bear upon 
this issue the brains and talent of all our 
people. Whatever the practical output of 
suggestions, the increase in public conscious- 
ness of the importance of highway safety 
and how to secure it would represent a ma- 
jor gain. It has been my feeling that period- 
ical re-examinations of all licensed drivers 
would be a great step toward safety. Such 
examinations, if given every 10 years and if 
set up in an efficient manner, would be of no 
burden to either the State or to the licensees. 

Highway safety begins at home. It begins 
with the driver and the pedestrian. From 
the proper maintenance and upkeep of to- 
day’s powerful automobiles to the observ- 
ance of weather and driving conditions, the 
human factors in the accident record are 
statistically provable. Youth and advancing 
age both affect the rates of accidents. The 
courts, the police, the governmental agencies 
can do their part, but safety is everyone's 
business, and it deserves the resourceful 
thought of all our people. I wish the Times 
campaign the best of fortune. 


The Uncertainty of World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Joint Economic Committee of the 
Congress issued a report dealing with the 
international effects of our Nation’s eco- 
nomic policy. Much of this document 
was devoted to expounding freer-trade 
dogma, while ignoring or misinterpreting 
numerous economic realities. 

In one instance, however, the commit- 
tee’s report faced up to the hard facts 
of international competition in the 
1960's. With admirable discretion, the 
Joint Economic Committee refuses to 
embrace the preferential trade concepts 
adopted by the two rival trading blocs in 
Western Europe. 

This, of course, is what many Ameri- 
cans have been counseling for months. 
Members of Congress from both sides of 
the aisle have noted the dangers to the 
United States that are implicit in the 
formation, objectives, and bylaws of the 
European Common Market and the Free 
Trade Association. Similar calls for 
caution have been sounded by certain 
business spokesmen, labor leaders, and 
organizations such as the Trade Rela- 
tions Council of the United States. 
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So it is with a warm sense of gratifi- 
cation that I find these views now shared 
by the Joint Economic Committee, as 
evidenced by these excerpts from its re- 
port of January 25: 


Six countries in Western Europe have now 
entered into an agreement to form a Com- 
mon Market. Under this agreement, the 
participating countries will gradually reduce 
and ultimately eliminate tariff barriers 
against each other. They will, in time, have 
the same tariffs against all goods imported 
from outside the Common Market. In the 
meantime, seven other countries in Western 
Europe, having failed for the time being 
to reach agreement with the Common Mar- 
ket countries, have formed a Free Trade 
Association. Under the treaty, these seven 
countries would ultimately eliminate all 
tariffs on trade among themselves, but 
each country would retain its own tariffs 
against imports from outside the free trade 
area. In principle, these arrangements are 
a customs union authorized by the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and toward 
which the traditional policy of the United 
States is not unfriendly. For political rea- 
sons, it would be regrettable if the OEEC 
countries divided into three exclusive 
groups—those inside one customs union or 
another and those outside both. For eco- 
nomic reasons, it would be regrettable if 
these customs unions were operated in a 
manner that would stifle multilateral trade 
and result in harsh discrimination against 
other countries. 

The problems created by the establishment 
of one or two large preferential trade areas 
are far more complex than those arising 
from the association of two or three coun- 
tries in a customs union. The members of 
the Common Market and Free Trade Associa- 
tion, excluding overseas countries associated 
with them, account for 43 percent of total 
world imports. This is an enormous seg- 
ment of the world economy to be set aside 
as one to which other countries could ex- 
port only under serious handicaps. It would 
be tragic if after the heroic and largely suc- 
cessful efforts to expand world trade on a 
nondiscriminatory basis, these new and enor- 
mous customs unions were to become the 
instruments for legalizing and perpetuating 
onerous discriminations on the other half 
of the world economy, including primarily 
the United States, Canada, Latin America, 
and other countries in Asia and Africa. 

There is a heavy responsibility on the 
Common Market and Free Trade Association 
to follow policies that will avoid serious harm 
to the world economy. A generally low level 
of tariffs within the customs unions will let 
these countries benefit from the heightened 
competition within wider trading areas with- 
out imposing too severe a handicap on the 
countries outside these areas. Furthermore, 
under the fund agreement and the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, there is a 
prior obligation to remove quantitative re- 
strictions against imports from outside the 
customs unions before increasing the pref- 
erences that these countries extend to each 
other. Above all it will be difficult to safe- 
guard the trading interests of other coun- 
tries unless the members of the customs 
unions make their currencies convertible in 
accordance with the fund agreement. Con- 
vertibility would provide a minimum assur- 
ance that if quantitative restrictions become 
neecssary in one country they would not also 
be imposed by surplus countries in a customs 
union solely to facilitate the restoration of 
the balance of payments of a deficit country. 

In the trade negotiations with the Western 
European countries, through the reciprocal 
trade agreements and through the General 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade, the United 
States has granted valuable concessions in 
the form of easier (lower tariff) entry into 
the U.S. market. In turn, we have been 
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granted valuable tariff concessions by these 
countries which were intended to give us 
easier entry into their markets. The value 
of the concessions we have given remain un- 
changed—in fact, they have grown more 
valuable as the U.S. economy has grown. 
The concessions we have received will become 
much less valuable through the formation of 
the new customs unions after our conces- 
sions were granted. A tariff reduction by 
Belgium, for example, which was valuable 
to the United States when German exports 
paid the same tariff, is much less valuable 
(or may be entirely without value) when 
German exports can enter the Belgian mar- 
ket at a lower tariff than the same U.S. 
exports and ultimately without any tariff. 
The United States and other countries that 
have given tariff concessions to Western 
Europe are entitled to know that the re- 
ciprocal concessions to them are not going 
to be negated in the new trade arrangements 
that are being made in Europe. 


Mr. Speaker, the uncertainty and doubt 
with which many observers regard the 
economic splitup in Western Europe was 
also underscored at a 2-day meeting 
of the Committee for a National Trade 
Policy only a few days after the Joint 
Economic Committee’s report appeared. 

The Journal of Commerce, describing 
the meeting, reported as follows: 

Robert R. Bowie, Harvard economics pro- 
fessor who headed the European affairs round 
table, said the economist members indicated 
that it may be necessary for the United 
States to acquiesce in further trade disad- 
vantages to help close the split between the 
six-nation Common Market and the Outer 
Seven of the Free Trade Association. 

He said political considerations—interest 
in promoting free world unity—outweighed 
pure commercial factors in the opinion of 
the panelists. 


This is disquieting news. The United 
States has been acquiescing, as Professor 
Bowie expressed it, to the demands of its 
trading partners for 25 years now, ever 
since the gradual surrender of foreign 
trade policies was launched by the Trade 
Agreements Act of the first New Deal ad- 
ministration. 

Now the economists on the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy tell us we 
may have to start all over again or, at 
least, keep giving away trade concessions 
right and left, evidently with the hope 
that our country can make the best of a 
dangerous situation that developed in 
spite of our noble efforts of the past. 

The fact is, however, that acquies- 
cence—perhaps surrender or capitula- 
tion are better words—is the last thing 
we should do under the present circum- 
stances. The situation calls for thought- 
ful, levelheaded study and careful ob- 
servance on the part of this country. 

We have been pushovers in the inter- 
national tariff bargaining arena for a 
quarter of a century. It has not pre- 
vented our friends and allies in Western 
Europe, accounting for almost half of 
the total world trade, from breaking up 
into two economic camps, each of which 
is dedicated to advancing the interests of 
its own members at the expense of out- 
siders. 

As one of these outsiders, the United 
States has much to gain from a policy 
which we should have been observing all 
along; namely, that of insisting that our 
trading partners comply in full with their 
trade commitments to the United States. 
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We have much to lose from a policy of 
subservience and acquiescence. Further 
U.S. tariff concessions should not be 
granted until the air is cleared and 
we know for certain just where the rival 
camps in Western Europe are heading. 


Pentagon Setup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17,1960 


Mrs, KEE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
growing concern among responsible leg- 
islative leaders of both parties that the 
present organizational setup in the Pen- 
tagon is not adequate to meet the threat 
posed for this country by the revolution- 
ary techniques in weapons and warfare. 

Former Army Chief of Staff Taylor, a 
highly respected military leader, is the 
latest expert to call attention to this 
problem. He believes the division of our 
Defense Establishment into three sepa- 
rate services is outdated. He proposed 
a single service and a single uniform. 

This is pretty much in line with the 
thinking of President Eisenhower when 
unification was first considered by Con- 
gress. At that time, Congress refused 
to go as far as Mr. Eisenhower and other 
military leaders recommended. 

What has prompted the latest discus- 
sion of our military organization is a 
continuation of bitter interservice rival- 
ry, which has been intensified by the 
struggle over the development and con- 
trol of missiles. 

There can be little doubt that we have 
failed to make as much progress in the 
missile race as Congress and the people 
had hoped for. When our recent moon 
shot failed, the public was advised that 
a shortage of powerful Atlas missiles 
would probably delay another try at hit- 
ting the moon for a year. 

Whether we like it or not, we are 
engaged in a race with the Russians on 
missiles. Every time they pull off some 
spectacular achievement in space it 
serves to dramatize for the rest of the 
world the amazing accomplishments of 
the Russians. This means that the rest 
of the world listens respectfully when 
the Russians brag of their great accom- 
plishments and of their intention to 
overtake us economically and indus- 
trially within a few decades. 

Management and control of our space 
program has been widely dispersed. We 
have had the three services engaged in 
duplicating and in many instances com- 
petitive work. The creation of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration last year should go a long way 
in putting the civilian phases of our 
space problem on the right track. 

But the interservice rivalries still ex- 
ist. Despite numerous administrative 
changes and the appointment of a suc- 
cession of missile czars we do not seem 
to be able to narrow the lead which the 
Russians enjoy in the adaption of mis- 
siles and rockets for military purposes. 
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There is little doubt that interservice 
rivalry is costly in terms of money as 
well as time. How to achieve greater 
efficiency through further unification 
will be a major problem facing this 
Congress, 

The American people and the Congress 
are fearful of creating a military Frank- 
enstein. In this country, the military 
must be subordinate to elected civilian 
officials. Creation of an all-powerful 
military that could intrude itself into 
top policymaking decisions could change 
completely the basic concepts of our 
Government. 

Yet, we must have a military that is 
capable of swiftly adapting itself with 
new weapons systems and the changes in 
Strategy and tactics which these new 
weapons demand. The big question is 
this—How can we attain this needed or- 
ganizational efficiency without creating 
a too powerful military? 

It is a difficult problem. But it is one 
the American people and the Congress 
must face up to. During the coming 
months undoubtedly the question will be 
debated more and more in Washington 
by dedicated men and women whose only 
interest is the security of the United 
States of America. 


The Honorable Francis E. Walter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, recently it was the privilege of 
the State of Louisiana to have within 
our midst a distinguished Pennsylvanian, 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. Mr. 
Francis E. WALTER, at the invitation of 
the Americanism Commission, First Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, the American Legion, 
received in appropriate ceremony the 
George Washington Great American 
Award. I was not permitted the oppor- 
tunity to attend this occasion because of 
official duties in Washington, but my 
State was proud of the fact that Chair- 
man WALTER came down to receive this 
important Legion award. 

The speech which Chairman WALTER 
delivered on that occasion is outstand- 
ing. Backing up a long period of active 
service as chairman of the Un-American 
Activities Committee, the speech pre- 
sents graphically some of the outstand- 
ing achievements of this committee in 
its fight against communism. This is an 
enemy which never sleeps, and the 
House of Representatives, in the inter- 
est of supporting democracy in the New 
World, certainly is to be commended for 
having set up a special committee for 
this purpose. 

Chairman Water and his committee 
have a great deal of work ahead of them 
in the future. It is going to require his 
time and energy, but Mr. WALTER has 
exhibited real leadership in this respect 
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and I am happy my State had the sig- 
nal honor of making this award to 
a great Pennsylvanian and a great 
American, 


Is Space a Way to Peace or War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an 
address I delivered before the National 
Secretaries Association, Presidential 
Chapter, at their “Boss Night“ dinner at 
the Broadmoor here in Washington on 
Tuesday evening, February 16, 1960: 

Is SPACE A WAY TO PEACE OR WAR? 

(By the Honorable Victor L. ANruso, of New 
York, at the National Secretaries Associ- 
ation, Washington, D.C., February 16, 
1960) 

It is a pleasure for me to talk to you today 
about the prospects for cooperation in in- 
ternational relations and the dangers of un- 
bridled competition among nations in the 
new realm of outer space. 

As you know, the leaders in space research 
and exploration are the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Last year a deadlock 
arose between these two countries, both in 
the United Nations and the International 
Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU) on the 
issue of representation on space committees. 
This deadlock seemed to result from long- 
standing cold war antagonisms without any 
particular relation to science or the explora- 
tion of outer space. I am happy that agree- 
ment had now been reached and the Soviet 
Union has expressed its willingness to join 
the space committees of both ICSU and the 
United Nations. 

But the fear still exists: Will outer space 
be used for war or peaceful purposes only? 
Satellites and space probes have already be- 
come major factors in the cold war. Hot 
war, if it ever comes, is likely to be decided 
by & space weapon—a truly fantastic and 
terrible weapon—the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile (ICBM), with a nuclear war- 
head. 

Since outer space seems bound up with 
our future as a nation and as individuals 
for good or for ill—in peaceful pursuits, cold 
war or hot war—I should like to discuss its 
implications in all three respects. 

Nuclear missiles have brought about a 
complete revolution in warfare. For most 
of us, the nature and extent of this change 
have simply not “sunk in.” Are people in 
Cleveland or St. Louis, for example, con- 
cerned today about attack from submarines? 
Hardly, I think. Yet attack from subma- 
rine-launched missiles on most inland cities 
is technically possible. Perhaps you're 
thinking that there will be no great cause 
for concern as long as the policy of deter- 
rence continues to work and we have enough 
power to retaliate. Quite true, but some 
pretty big “ifs” are involved. Just the other 
day, General Power, who heads the Strategic 
Air Command, stated in public that some 
300 ballistic missiles, half of them of only 
intermediate range, could knock out our nu- 
clear striking force in a matter of 30 min- 
utes. Now, I don't know how many long- 
range ballistic missiles the Soviet Union 
will have in, say, another 3 years. If I had 
any secret information on that subject, I 
would not let it out in public. But I do 
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know that some very well known column- 
ists, including the Alsops, Hanson Baldwin 
and Roscoe Drummond, have been guessing 
that by 1963 the number of Soviet ICBM’s 
could be about a thousand. Let’s hope their 
estimates are too high. 

In any case, it is indisputable that the 
United States no longer has the military 
superiority over the U.S.S.R. that it enjoyed 
during the late 1940's. What is less often 
understood is that the U.S. S. R. has not ac- 
quired such a superiority either. The situ- 
ation is correctly described as an uneasy bal- 
ance or stalemate. In the calculations of 
theorists, at any rate, each side can main- 
tain equality by being able to strike back 
so hard that the other side's decision to at- 
tack in the first place would be irrational. 
This kind of equality is well within the 
reach of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Some observers even argue 
that it would be wasteful to build up our 
striking power beyond a relatively low point. 
If our retaliatory forces are invulnerable, 
they need not be large, 

It seems to me, though, that the con- 
clusions I have just described, while valid 
for war games and strategic theory, ignore 
the significance of the cold war. Since the 
theorists themselves believe that no thermo- 
nuclear hot war will occur, if both sides keep 
their guard up, the cold war is likely to be 
decisive. It is a war of science, economics, 
espionage and subversion, politics and diplo- 
macy—above all, a struggle for men’s minds. 
To the average person, talk of thermo- 
nuclear parity seems unreal. The nation 
that can strike the hardest, or that leads in 
some significant and representative activity, 
is regarded as superior. 

It makes no difference that superiority is 
meaningless in terms of deterrence, or that 
neither side aspires to rule a world in ashes. 
The average person still jumps to the conclu- 
sion that one side or the other is superior— 
not on the basis of analysis, but from what 
are taken to be symbols of superiority. This 
very belief, regardless of its foundations, be- 
comes a potent factor in the cold war. 

I frankly believe that the Russians see no 
advantage to themselves in a full-scale war. 
They feel that they can eventually conquer 
the United States and the rest of the world 
with the minimum of risk by tying in politi- 
cal objectives to scientific objectives. The 
more spectacular they make their scientific 
achievements, the greater propaganda effect 
they will have of the rest of the world. 

While on this point, may I say that I can- 
not understand why this great country of 
ours which got to its present position of 
leadership by pioneering, must follow the 
Russians now. Why can’t it do something 
spectacular on its own and have Russia and 
the rest of the world follow America for a 
change? Surely we have the resources and 
the brains to do it with. 

From my personal observation on the tour 
that I took last fall—through the British 
Isles, Ireland, Scandinavia, the Soviet Union, 
Poland, West Germany, Austria, France, and 
Italy—I got the feeling that other countries 
see the U.S. S. R. as eventually overtaking the 
United States in all fields, unless something 
is done now to stop her. 

To return for a moment to the ever exist- 
ing possibility of a hot war, Soviet space 
achievements and particularly the power of 
Soviet rockets have given rise to some inter- 
est and concern. 

On January 7, 1960, the Soviet Government 
announced that it would test fire a new 
rocket into the mid-Pacific, between January 
15 and February 15, and for that purpose 
would reserve a large impact area of nearly 
45,000 square miles, lying approximately 1,100 
miles southwest of Hawaii. Then on January 
20, according to our own Defense Depart- 
ment, “an object which had certain charac- 
teristics of a ballistic missile” landed in the 
sea area reserved by the Soviet Union, 
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If this Soviet missile was launched from a 
known base, such as Kapustin Yar or Tyura- 
tam, it must have traveled about 8,000 miles. 
This is a sobering fact. The Soviet Union 
announced that the missile had gone 7,766 
miles to within 2 kilometers (1.24 miles) of 
its target. 

As you know, two requirements for a good 
military missile are guidance and propulsion. 
On the matter of guidance, the recent Soviet 
sharpshooting exhibition in the Pacific 
should settle any doubts. Soviet guidance is 
good enough. While it may not be quite so 
good as ours, the difference seems more aca- 
demic than practical. As for propulsion, Dr. 
Glennan, the Administrator of the National 
Space Agency, has testified that the Soviet 
space lead “is based principally on the pos- 
session by the Soviets of one or more reliable 
launch vehicle systems having perhaps twice 
the thrust of our own first-stage booster 
rockets.” The weight of informed opinion 
accepts the fact that the Soviet tests in the 
central Pacific are being made with an even 
more powerful rocket booster than the one 
that launched the sputniks and luniks. 

Wu Yu-Hsun, vice president of the Com- 
munist Chinese Academy of Sciences, has 
said that “the propulsive force of the rocket 
(launched by the Soviet Union into the mid- 
Pacific) reached about 1 million pounds.” 
Compare with this the 360,000-pound thrust 
of our own Atlas. Our Saturn rocket, which 
is expected to produce a thrust of 144 mil- 
lion pounds, will not be available until 1964. 
It seems a safe prediction that by 1964 the 
Russians will have developed a super rocket 
of their own, even more powerful than 
Saturn. 

The acknowledged superiority of the Soviet 
Union in rocket thrust is no minor matter. 
It makes possible the accomplishment of 
missions in outer space that we cannot 
even hope to emulate today. It shortens the 
lead time in vehicle development from con- 
cept to launching. It increases the reliability 
of Soviet rockets and missiles. 

From a military point of view, greater 
rocket thrust brings all the advantages just 
enumerated plus several more. Rockets of 
greater thrust can carry heavier and hence 
more powerful warheads, delivered as accu- 
rately (if Soviet announcements on this 
point are believed) as our own Atlas. 

More than a year ago, Khrushchev said 
that the Soviet Union had an 8,700-mile mis- 
sile with a 5-megaton warhead. At the 
time, President Eisenhower expressed his dis- 
belief. I wonder if he has since been con- 
vinced. Suppose the new Soviet rocket can 
hurl such warheads a distance of 8,000 miles 
or more, We would then be outgunned, 
outranged—as the Allies in World War I 
were outgunned for a time by “Big Bertha”, 
exposed to its fire but helpless to strike back. 
Could we have prevented Russia from ob- 
taining this gigantic lead? The answer is: 
“Yes.” 

At this point, I wish to be fair to both the 
administration and Congress which is prob- 
ing this entire defense program. Some say 
that the apparent feud between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress is confirming weak- 
nesses in our Government structure and giv- 
ing the Communists another propaganda 
victory which they can exploit to strengthen 
their allies, weaken ours, and convert unde- 
cided peoples. 

Let us first admit that we have no choice 
under a democracy. We cannot live in a 
vacuum and we cannot function in secrecy, 
unless we change our form of government. 
For my part, I think the debate is good. It 
is healthy. I have the greatest amount of 
confidence in the American people. I be- 
lieve that they, like a jury, if given all the 
facts will arrive at the right decision. The 
question is when to alert the American peo- 
ple—after the fire starts or before? Con- 
gress, I think, is doing a tremendous service 
by trying to stir up the American people 
now, before it is too late. 
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You, the jury, may want to consider 
whether it is wise to have the leadership in 
the White House different than that in the 
Congress. Perhaps a government should 
stand or fall on its record, without being 
able to pass the bucket to this or that 
branch. But that is an election campaign 
issue and unnecessary for me to go into now. 
It is food for thought, though, is it not? 

Now enough on this somber side of the pic- 
ture. Let us look at the other side where its 
brilliancy holds a hope and a promise that 
space research will transform our daily lives 
and our patterns of cooperation with other 
countries, bringing peace and abundance to 
everyone on earth. 

It seems almost certain, as Dr. James Van 
Allen has said, that the progress of space 
science and technology will bring “* * * a 
large and continuing harvest of important 
practical application.” Many specific prac- 
tical uses of outer space have not only been 
predicted but are actually planned or under 
development. They include weather fore- 
casting and control, television, and radio re- 
lays, navigation, and geodetic measurement, 
and even mail service. As you may remem- 
ber, in June of last year mail was delivered 
from a submarine at sea to a city on the 
Florida coast. The Navy is also developing 
a navigation system using an artificial satel- 
lite. Information provided by the satellite 
is expected to be made available for unre- 
stricted civilian use, so that ships and travel- 
ers everywhere can quickly find their exact 
positions on the earth’s surface. Commu- 
nication and weather satellites, too, are cur- 
rently undergoing development and testing 
by the U.S. Government. 

Satellites and other space systems should 
not belong to any particular country. They 
are worldwide by nature. Certainly, non- 
military space systems will be far less effec- 
tive without international, and in some cases 
universal, cooperation. For example, a com- 
munication satellite can hardly provide the 
worldwide radio and television coverage of 
which it is capable unless other countries 
cooperate. A single uncooperative govern- 
ment, in fact, might even deprive other 
countries of its benefits by disabling the 
satellite or jamming its equipment by radio. 

The international character of outer space 
holds out the promise of bringing all coun- 
tries closer together in their peaceful pur- 
suits. Can there be any doubt that one re- 
sult will be to change our attitudes toward 
other countries? Think for a moment about 
worldwide radio and television. National 
television has created new ties and greater 
understanding among people in different 
parts of our own country. If Ivan and Sonya 
could watch the same program as Johnny 
and Susan, this would be a different world, 
would it not? The chances are that it would 
be a better and safer place to live. 

Ever since I became a member of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics I 
have personally advocated greater interna- 
tional cooperation in space research, To 
that end I have labored as diligently as I 
knew how to do, visiting a number of for- 
eign countries, communicating with the 
President and other officials in this country, 
and talking and conducting correspondence 
on the subject with Khrushchev himself. 
There are signs that my efforts and those of 
others, both in the Government and in pri- 
vate life, are beginning to bear fruit. Rus- 
sia, which had refused to join the temporary 
committee on the peaceful uses of outer 
space, has now joined the permanent com- 
mittee recently formed. 

Beyond the immediate practical uses al- 
ready described, the exploration of outer 
space will add to our knowledge of the earth 
and its environment. Space research has led 
to the discovery of the Van Allen radiation 
belts and to new knowledge about such mat- 
ters as the shape of the earth, high-energy 
particles and cosmic rays, the proper use of 
which they say some day can prolong your 
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life a couple of hundred years. Sooner or 
later, the scientific knowledge derived from 
space research is bound to prove useful in 
our daily lives, even if we don’t get to live 
to 200 years or more. We know that this has 
been the result of every systematic line of 
scientific inquiry in history. Some applica- 
tions are already apparent. For example, 
our growing knowledge about high-energy 
particles in outer space will improve our 
radio communications here on earth. Re- 
search on materials for the nose cones of 
military missiles has led to the development 
of a plastic which is now used in home re- 
frigerators. 

My remarks would not be complete with- 
out a reference to the influence of space ex- 
ploration on the human mind and spirit. It 
is plain that the challenge of outer space 
appeals to man’s curiosity and thirst for ad- 
venture. I believe it will also stimulate our 
moral sense, our capacity for wonder, our 
faith in God and reverence, In the realm of 
the stars, I hope we may at last lose our 
selfish interests and petty bickering (polit- 
ical and otherwise), refine our sympathies, 
strengthen our moral fiber, expand our spir- 
itual understanding, and lift up our eyes to 
higher and eternal goals, 


Congressman Lee Metcalf Speaks to 
School Administrators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of the leaders in the field of education 
in the House is, I am proud to say, my 
colleague, LEE METCALF, from Montana’s 
First Congressional District. During his 
four terms as a Representative he has 
been a champion of improved education 
facilities and instruction in this country, 
a prerequisite to the maintenance of our 
world leadership. 

Congressman METCALF is a cosponsor 
of the Murray-Metcalf legislation which 
would establish a program of Federal 
aid to education with the least possible 
Federal controls and would provide 
funds for construction of schools and 
teachers salaries. The proposal pro- 
vided the basis for the action recently 
taken by the Senate in approving the 
Federal aid to education bill. 

On Monday of this week my able col- 
league, LER METCALF, spoke to the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors at its annual convention in Atlantic 
City, N.J. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the text of his speech printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TAPPING NATIONAL RESOURCES FOR SCHOOL 
FINANCE, FEBRUARY 15, 1960 

In 1954, a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor of which I was 
a member, in a Republican-controlled Con- 
gress, under a Republican chairman, made a 
brief report on Federal aid to education. 
The subcommittee said, “It is clear that Fed- 
eral legislation is needed and that the legis- 


lation must be designed to encourage State 
and local efforts to meet the problem.” The 
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subcommittee recommended that “legisla- 
tion be enacted to enable the States and 
local communities to expand their school 
construction programs.” 

In the years that have elapsed there have 
been weeks of hearings, dozens of hours of 
testimony and scores of recommendations 
for Federal assistance to States and local 
school districts. In the intervening years 
several independent agencies have also stud- 
ied this problem and arrived at the same 
conclusion reached by our subcommittee in 
1954—that if we are to maintain adequate 
educational opportunities in America, we 
must have substantial Federal assistance. 

Yet today, the classroom shortage is more 
serious than ever before. The number of 
children enrolled in the public schools in 
excess of normal capacity has grown to 
the largest in history. 

In the jargon of the bureaucrat, these are 
“surplus” children. Iknow very few parents 
who consider their children surplus, Last 
year, the number of surplus children was 
1,850,000, this year, it is up to 1,883,000. But 
these surplus children are not the only ones 
who are being educationally short-changed. 
Because of the crowded, obsolete and sub- 
standard classrooms and the half shifts, the 
education of at least 10 million boys and 
girls is being impaired. 

In addition to the nearly 2 million in ex- 
cess of normal school capacity, there are at 
least 6 million in crowded urban elementary 
schools and more than another 2 million in 
obsolete or inadequate buildings. The 10 
million figure is extremely conservative, be- 
cause it does not include either urban high 
schools or rural schools. 

In the opinion of some leading educators, 
the ideal class averages 27 youngsters in ele- 
mentary and 20 in secondary schools. 

If a class has 40 or 50 pupils, the education 
of every child in that room is being im- 
paired, not just that of the additional 
pupils. 

Even though the class size may be within 
the desirable limit, the youngsters are be- 
ing short-changed if their teacher is sub- 
standard. And an even more serious crisis 
is developing in the shortage of trained 
teachers. Last year it was 135,000. When 
school opened in September it had grown 
to 195,000. 

The only thing that has changed for the 
better is the fact that the States and local 
communities have made a tremendous ef- 
fort, a magnificent effort, to meet the class- 
room and teacher shortage. They have made 
such an effort that they have physically ex- 
hausted their local resources. They have 
reached their statutory and constitutional 
debt limits, and they have reached a debt 
ceiling beyond which their tax system can no 
longer go without dire economic conse- 
quences, Evidence of this is the slackening 
of school construction and a downtrend in 
bond issues by school districts. During the 
first 11 months of 1959 voters of all States 
approved $1,230 million in school bonds as 
against $1,364 million in the same period in 
1958. Last year, more than 70,000 new class- 
rooms were built, a survey of future con- 
struction for next year revealed that 62,700 
are planned, a decline of 10 percent. 

The school population will increase by at 
least 1,200,000 next year. Just to take care 
of this increase, would require 48,255 class- 
rooms. In addition, we will need replace- 
ments for the classrooms abandoned as ob- 
solete. Exactly 16,400, the fewest in recent 
history, were so abandoned during the 1958 
59 school year. 

To house the increased enrollment and to 
replace obsolete classrooms, then, we need at 
least 64,655 more classrooms next year—or 
almost 2,000 more than the States report they 
are planning to build. As you can see, we 
won't even keep our heads above water next 
year—to say nothing of the backlog of needed 
classrooms, 
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Despite this gloomy picture it would not 
warrant the intervention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as recommended by the various 
groups that have studied the question un- 
less there were a justification for Federal 
participation in the costs of education espe- 
cially at the elementary and secondary level. 

But it can no longer be denied that the 
national welfare depends upon the level of 
education. Our experience in two world wars 
concentrated our attention very forcibly upon 
the need for better educated soldiers. In- 
deed, the rejections in the draft of those 
disqualified by the mental test revealed great 
disparity among the States. For example, 
my own State of Montana led all the States 
of the Nation with only a 3.5 percent re- 
jection while the two lowest ranking States 
had almost 50 percent rejection. That means 
that out of every 100 Montana boys called 
in a period of complete national emergency 
96 would be sent into battle while another 
State with the same population could fill 
only half its quota. This fact and this 
alone has impressed Montana mothers with 
the importance of equalizing the required 
sacrifice by sending some of our tax money 
to help the States who cannot afford an ade- 
quate educational system. 

The increasing mobility of our population 
means that a high percentage of tomorrow's 
adult citizens in almost every community 
will have been educated in some other com- 
munity and some other State. Each year, 
one American out of every five changes his 
address. In many States only a fraction of 
those adults in penal institutions and of the 
youngsters in reform schools were educated 
in the States in which they are confined. 
The same is true of persons on the welfare 
rolls. 

We pay for education whether we have it 
or not. And we pay more for it if we do not 
have it. We pay more in increased costs 
for penal and custodial institutions and 
for welfare. Today no State can escape its 
share of the high cost of inadequate educa- 
tion in any other State—nor can any State 
fail to share the benefits of good education. 

In this age of missiles and satellites and 
cold war, the ultimate source of our security 
is the skill and technological competence and 
comprehension of our citizens. In the spe- 
cial field of missiles and space exploration 
the lead of the Soviet Union can only be 
overcome by accelerating research and tech- 
nological advance, not only by highly trained 
specialists but by a greatly increased number 
& truly literate men and women at all levels. 
The Russian advances have only underscored 
our national shortage of developed brain- 
power. If the Soviet Union as a threat to 
our national security disappeared tomorrow, 
we would still be confronted by shortages of 
human resources in many fields which re- 
quire high competence and extended training 
due to the ever-increasing technological 
complexities of our society. 

Education is an investment in human re- 
sources from which we receive direct and 
positive gains in the form of higher produc- 
tivity, more rapid gains in utilization of re- 
search, a better informed citizenry, as well 
as a stronger military. These are direct ben- 
efits that transcend State and local bound- 
aries and involve our Nation’s economic 
strength, our national growth, our prestige, 
as well as our national security and survival. 

The mobility of our population, our de- 
pendence upon expanded education to 
maintain our economic growth are all items 
that prove a Federal responsibility for edu- 
cation. 

Assuming a Federal responsibility, what 
is the role the Federal Government must 
play in a cooperative effort with the State 
and local governments to meet our educa- 
tional crisis? 

In the first place, a substantial increase 
in the Federal support for education is 
necessary. At the present time, less than 
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4 cents of each dollar expended for the 
public schools comes from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I do not pretend to know what 
the exact proportion of the respective con- 
tributions of the Federal, State and local 
Governments should be—but I am con- 
vinced that at the present time, the Federal 
Government is shirking its responsibilities 
and not paying its just share. I am con- 
vinced that the Federal benefits are so great 
that the Federal Government should have 
stepped in and started greater participation 
in education before the States and local 
districts reached the point of exhaustion. 
But now that that point has been reached, 
it is imperative that the Federal resources 
be marshaled to assume an obligation that 
is overdue. 

Actually this question of Federal aid re- 
solves itself into a question of who shall 
pay for schools and what kind of tax shall 
be imposed to support them, Traditionally, 
on the local level, the schools have been 
supported by a property tax. In colonial 
times and pioneer days, this was an equitable 
tax on wealth. Today, when more and more 
wealth is in stocks and bonds and securities, 
and ability to pay is measured by income, a 
tax on property is neither equitable nor an 
accurate measure of ability to pay. 

This is particularly true in suburban com- 
munities that have mushroomed around the 
cities. The residents of these communities 
are the young people with the most children 
to educate who live in homes that are heavily 
mortgaged. They educate their children in 
school districts that do not have the prop- 
erty tax base that is found in older commu- 
nities where there are factories and trans- 
portation facilities and powerlines. This is 
one factor that has led to the development 
of foundation and State equalization pro- 
grams. But even the States have to rely on 
sales and excise and consumption taxes, 
notoriously inequitable. 

A whole different group of taxpayers con- 
tribute to the support of schools when that 
support comes from the income tax than 
contribute when the support comes from a 
sales tax or a tax on real property. This 
factor is an answer to those who contend 
that all money comes from the people and 
that the Federal Government must get the 
money from the people who live in the 
States, just as it is an answer to those who 
point out that certain States will pay in 
more Federal tax than they receive back in 
benefits. The tax burden in such States 
will be shifted so that those who have in- 
comes of less than $10,000 per year in such 
States as Michigan and New York will pay 
much less tax for each dollar raised for 
schools than they would have paid if that 
dollar were raised locally. On the other 
hand, those with incomes of more than 
$10,000 per year in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania and other States that allegedly re- 
ceive less than they contribute, will have to 
pay more in proportion and that is con- 
sistent with the basic principle of taxation 
on the basis of ability to pay. 

An equally cogent argument for Federal 
support is that the tax base is national. 
States and local districts are haunted by 
threats that local industry will move if 
taxes are increased. Even if the local indus- 
try does not move, its competitive position 
relative to other States and localities is 
affected. In Montana, last year, the only 
national life insurance company located in 
that State announced that it was moving its 
headquarters from Helena, Mont., to St. Paul, 
Minn. And one of the reasons given was 
that the Montana Legislature had increased 
the gross premium tax. No such thing can 
occur, of course, when a life insurance com- 
pany has to pay the same tax in St. Paul as 
it pays in Helena. 

It has been su; that local districts 
must bear at least half of the cost of edu- 
cation in order to maintain local interest 
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and local control. At the present time, that 
ratio has not been maintained in many 
States. In Delaware, for example, 88.2 per- 
cent of the revenue for public elementary 
and secondary schools comes from the State 
government. In 20 States the local dis- 
tricts bear less than 50 percent of the bur- 
den. The experience in these States has 
not been that the additional State aid 
brought about any lessening of local in- 
terest or concern in the education of the 
children of the community, Likewise, a 
substantial aid program such as H.R. 22, 
which I have introduced, or the amended 
McNamara bill which passed the Senate the 
other day, would not upset the balance be- 
tween the various levels of government. 
Even if the entire amount authorized were 
appropriated and expended, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be bearing less than 10 per- 
cent of the cost of elementary and primary 
education. 

It may be that a just apportionment of 
the costs of education between the three 
levels of government would require that the 
Federal Government pay more than 10 per- 
cent. If we could put the present proposals 
into effect for 2 or more years, we could 
gain valuable experience that would help us 
ascertain the proper proportions. But in 
view of the need and the Federal interest, 10 
percent of the cost is the least the Federal 
Government should bear. 

At the same time that we are increasing 
the Federal share of the cost we should re- 
appraise our position with respect to the 
question of Federal control. 

After he had voted against the Clark 
amendment the other day, Vice President 
Nixon said, “In the field of education, we 
have two problems—attracting better teach- 
ers and raising their salaries and maintain- 
ing our traditional school system that 
operates without Federal control.” 

That statement is noteworthy because it 
completely disregards the problem of class- 
room shortages and because it brings up the 
tired old argument that Federal aid means 
Federal control in a context that has re- 
sulted in the most Federal control. The 
bill before the Senate was one for specialized 
aid, for construction, The Clark amend- 
ment would have added aid for teachers’ 
salaries, so that the Federal support would 
have been general rather than specialized. 
This is the sort of traditional aid that oper- 
ated without Federal control. 

One of the current advertising campaigns 
of a machine tool company, a company that 
probably would not even be able to exist if 
it were not for Federal contracts and Fed- 
eral subsidies, says that the Pilgrims didn't 
ask for Federal aid. Of course not, the 
small settlements established by the Pil- 
grims combined all branches of government 
as we know them today—Federal, State and 
local. And the Pilgrims marshaled all 
their resources to build churches and 
schools and homes for their families. They 
utilized to the fullest capacity every re- 
source, public and private, to establish 
themselves in the new world and train fu- 
ture citizens to expand and develop their 
colony. 

Probably here was born the unique Amer- 
ican tradition of local autonomy in the 
management of schools. The conditions of 
pioneer and frontier life developed local re- 
sponsibility and control. This has been 
taken as a matter of course and many people 
who are opposed to Federal support of edu- 
cation take the position that it is both un- 
constitutional and an innovation for the 
Federal Government to aid in education at 
any level, 

As a matter of fact, the Federal Govern- 
ment has encouraged and aided education 
from pre-Revolutionary times. Prior to the 
Civil War, this aid took the form of general 
grants of land or money. There was no 
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attempt to supervise teaching or regulate 
programs either directly or indirectly. 

We are nearing the centennial of the pas- 
sage of the Morrill Act in 1862. At the pres- 
ent time in Congress, bills are pending to 
commemorate the passage of the Morrill Act 
and to make the Morrill homestead in Ver- 
mont a national shrine. And the significance 
of this legislation is great. The Morrill Act 
marked the change of the Federal policy to- 
ward education. 

The Morrill Act provided a grant of 30,000 
acres of public land for each Senator and 
Representative to be used by the States for 
the establishment of agricultural colleges. 
The act carefully prescribed certain fiscal 
and administrative regulations and the Con- 
gressmen of that time had no hesitancy in 
restricting curriculums. Section 4 of the act 
says, “The leading object shall be, without 
excluding other scientific and classical 
studies and including military tactics, to 
teach such branches of learning as are re- 
lated to agriculture and the mechanical arts, 
in such manner as the legislatures of the 
States may respectively prescribe.” 

Here was a grant of Federal land for the 
construction and establishment of colleges. 
In 1887, came the Hatch Act providing for 
agricultural experiment stations. This was 
a system of annual money payments instead 
of extending aid in lump sums of money and 
land. Indeed, the Hatch Act provided that 
only one-fifth of the first annual appropri- 
ation and only 5 percent of subsequent ap- 
propriations could be used for buildings. 

In view of the interest in the so-called 
Powell amendment preventing the payment 
of Federal funds for segregated schools, the 
provision in the second Morrill Act in 1890 
is of interest today. It declared, “No money 
shall be paid out under this act to any 
State or Territory for the support and main- 
tenance of a college where a distinction of 
race or color is made in the admission of 
students, but the establishment and main- 
tenance of such colleges separately for white 
and colored students shall be held to be a 
compliance with the provisions of this act 
if the funds received in such State or Ter- 
ritory be equitably divided.” 

In another area the Congress was busy 

regulations specifically controlling 
the States’ educational policies and restrict- 
ing and regulating the State and local edu- 
cational system, Between the end of the 
Civil War and the admission of Arizona to 
the Union in 1912, 12 States were admitted. 
In each case in the enabling acts, the Fed- 
eral Government progressively required that 
certain provisions relating to education be 
incorporated into the State constitutions. 
Congress wrote 12 separate educational re- 
strictions into the constitution of my own 
State, Montana. These conditions include 
stipulations as to the use of Federal land 
grants, the establishment of trust funds for 
the common schools, requirement that free 
common schools be maintained. And in or- 
der to gain statehood, the people of Mon- 
tana gladly accepted these restrictions on 
local and State control of educational insti- 
tutions, 

The opposition of the senior Senator from 
Arizona to the acceptance of Federal funds 
provided by the National Defense Education 
Act and the refusal of the Governor of Arl- 
zona to request such funds make the pro- 
visions of the Arizona Enabling Act of 1910 
of current interest. The act represents the 
extreme of Federal specifications as to use 
of Federal funds. It minutely provides for 
establishment of trust funds and subsidies 
and expressly sets forth not only the type 
of institution that is to be benefited, but 
the amount of benefit to be given each type 
of institution. 

In other fields the extension of Federal 
aid departed from the historic pre-Civil War 
pattern of general aid without restriction 
to aid for specific courses of instruction with 
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complicated State plans requiring the ap- 


proval of Federal officials before the money 


was granted. Such acts are still in exist- 
ence and known to all of you, the Smith- 
Hughes Act, the Smith-Lever Act, the 
George-Barden Act, aid to impacted areas, 
and finally the National Defense Education 
Act passed last year. 

Ten years of experience with Public Laws 
815 and 874, which provide for support of 
schools in federally impacted areas, have 
demonstrated that Federal control need not 
be a consequence of Federal support. But 
nevertheless, inherent in Public Laws 815 
and 874 are elements that might lead to 
Federal control of curriculums and textbooks 
and teachers. In both of these acts, the aid 
goes directly to the local school district 
without the intervening agency of the State 
school authority. In some districts, more 
than 50 percent of the support for operation 
and maintenance of the schools comes from 
the Federal Government, In fact, Uncle Sam 
is on that school board, An augmented Fed- 
eral support program should avoid this by 
channeling Federal aid through the States so 
that the Federal money becomes intermin- 
gled with that of the State and local dis- 
tricts and there is never any direct connec- 
tion between the Federal Government and 
the local school board. 

Already, under the National Defense Act, 
we are seeing the dangers involved in spe- 
cialized assistance. In order to encourage 
teaching of science and mathematics and 
foreign language, we have concentrated our 
Federal aid in those fields. A school that is 
badly in need of additions to the library 
and with funds to purchase books may de- 
cide to channel that same money into the 
purchase of scientific equipment because in 
the latter case the local tax dollar will be 
matched by Federal money. This is the case 
even though the need for the library is the 
greater. 

In order to avoid this indirect control of 
curriculum, aid to education at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels should be by direct 
grants to the States, expendable as any other 
funds for any and all public educational 
purposes as the State itself may direct. Such 
grants will not interfere with our American 
method of keeping educational management 
close to the people and will return freedom 
of choice to the local school boards to decide 
under local conditions how best the Federal 
support can be utilized. 

Now I use that word “grant” advisedly. 
Actually, it is not a grant at all—in the sense 
that a grant is a donation. When I use the 
word “grant” I mean Federal participation. 
I mean the assumption of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s share of the responsibility for the 
education upon which a democracy rests, 

I have been talking about direct Federal 
aid to education by an outright grant of tax 
money for support of specific educational 
programs or for specialized areas such as the 
help given in federally impacted districts, 
But there is another and equally important 
area of Federal aid. That is the indirect 
support given by our tax system. These in- 
clude assistance to private educational and 
charitable institutions by means of deduc- 
tions from the income tax for contributions, 
deductions to teachers for amounts spent in 
taking summer school courses in order to 
keep up with advancements in the subject 
matter and teaching methods, tax exemption 
on the income of State and local bonds for 
school construction and deductibility of 
State and local taxes. 

Although these erosive concessions throw 
the entire income tax system out of balance, 
they continue to thrive and, indeed, to ex- 
pand. The reason for their existence is a 
political one. It is frequently easier to go to 
the taxing committees of the Congress and 
get a back door subsidy labeled tax relief” 
than go to the legislative committees, get au- 
thorizing 1 tion enacted, then 
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Budget Bureau to get budget recommenda- 


“tions and back to the Appropriations Com- 


mittee and get a direct subsidy labeled “ex- 
penditures.” The Eisenhower administra- 
tion has this year come up with a third ap- 


“proach, that of the side door labeled “loans, 


guarantees, and insurance.” 

Involved here is a labyrinth of Federal 
benefits that are hidden from the public, 
that do not have the advantage of periodic 
review by congressional committees and ad- 
ministrative agencies, Such policies become 
fixed in the tax structure as vested rights im- 
pervious to change in economic conditions or 
tax policy. 

I wonder if the time has not come for 
school administrators at the elementary and 
secondary level and for college presidents at 
the college level to reappraise and reevaluate 
some of these tax concessions and abandon 
the “back door“ approach in favor of a frank 
and straightforward attempt at direct grants. 

The Federal Government uses its taxing 
power to fix the income tax at a certain rate. 
The money raised from that tax is theoreti- 
cally appropriated by the Congress on the 
basis of authorizing legislation regularly 
passed. If Congress recognizes that it is in the 
national interest to aid in the construction 
of school buildings, then a certain propor- 
tion of the national tax income is set aside 
for that purpose and allocated to the States 
on the basis established by statute. The tax 
deduction approach takes the decision as to 
where and how the money is to be spent 
away from the Congress and the administra- 
tive agencies and gives it to the individual 
who is taxed. This is not always in the 
public interest and is seldom in accordance 
with national policy laid down by the people 
through their elected representatives. It 
may be that educators of the Nation—or the 
admirals—have convinced the Congress that 
it is necessary to strengthen the science de- 
partments of the colleges and to train more 
doctors of philosophy in scientific fields. In 
order to do this, grants-in-aid are necessary 
to assist the colleges in establishing these 
expensive departments, and scholarships and 
fellowships are necessary to encourage stu- 
dents to continue their college work in order 
to obtain these advanced degrees. By a di- 
rect system of authorization and appropria- 
tion this policy can be carried out. But by 
a system of allowing deductions for contri- 
bution some of the tax money that would 
go to support this program is drained off. 
The person making a contribution to the 
college of his choice will prefer to endow a 
chair for history or build a chapel or plan 
for research into the tribal organization of 
the early American Indian, all commendable 
and worthwhile enterprises, but not in con- 
formity with the national policy laid down 
by Congress. 

A similar situation exists with tax-exempt 
bonds of school districts. The graduated 
income tax makes such bonds more valuable 
to those in the higher income brackets, So 
we have a regressive tax system for the con- 
struction of schools where those with the 
greatest income bear a lesser tax burden. 
This means not only inverted relief to the 
individual taxpayer, but it means that the 
Federal assistance goes to the school district 
that is in the best financial situation and 
those districts which have reached the lim- 
its of their bonding capacity cannot enjoy 
the benefits of the tax concession. There is 
mounting evidence that much of the benefit 
of the tax exemption accrues to the buyers 
of the bonds rather than to the local govern- 
ments which issue the bonds. This woul 
indicate that, at the same cost, the Fed 
Goverhment could give more help to the 
State and local governments through direct 
grants. 

Another proposal for Federal help is for 
the Federal Government to return a certain 
percentage of the income tax collected in 
each State to the State earmarked for edu- 
cational purposes only. An example of this 
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type of approach is the Pelly bill which 
would return 2 
come taxes collected. 

ministrative difficulties involved in such a 
proposal because large corporations pay 
withholding taxes on their employees at a 
central office, and the money collected in 
the State where the corporation had its 
headquarters would include income taxes 
earned in other States. But disregarding 
these difficulties, the bill has other disad- 
vantages. It would provide for equalization 
in reverse. The bill would provide a return 
of about $1.1 billion each year. Under it, 
the State of New York would receive $71 per 
child while one of the neediest States would 
receive only $4 per child. My own bill, 
which provides for a flat grant of $25 per 
child, would have an equalizing effect. In- 
stead of 2 percent as under the Pelly bill, 
the State of Alabama would receive 6.27 per- 
cent of the income tax collected in that 
State, Mississippi would receive 11144 per- 
cent, but in New York the return would be 
only 1.1 percent, in California 134 percent, 
in Pennsylvania 1.8 percent. 

In addition to specialized assistance and 
Federal controls, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is insistent on State matching of Fed- 
eral funds. If matching can come from 
either State or local sources and is for gen- 
eral educational purposes it is not very 
serious. The State and local communities 
will be spending far more money for educa- 
tion than the Federal Government anyway. 

But matching of specialized funds distorts 
free and flexible management of State and 
local funds and when coupled with a re- 
quirement that matching be out of certain 
State or local funds then there is serious 
control and imbalance. Such a situation 
tends to create favoritism for certain types 
of education and forces States to alter their 
tax structures to conform with Federal re- 
quirements. 

One other t perennially used by 
opponents of Federal aid should be men- 
tioned, that of the freight charge, the claim 
that somehow in the round trip to Wash- 
ington and return, the tax dollar shrinks 
to 60 cents, or even less, due to Federal ad- 
ministrative costs. 

A recent study of the functioning of 10 
grant-in-aid programs by the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations has shown 
this is without foundation. 

The 10 grant-in-aid programs analyzed 
by the House committee included the 4 
largest and 6 smaller programs representing 
diverse administrative arrangements. For 
the 10 programs combined, the total of di- 
rectly related Federal expenditures for ad- 
ministration, research and other associated 
activities was estimated to be 1.2 percent of 
the total grant payments to State and local 
governments in fiscal 1958. The addition of 
prorated indirect costs for other activities 
associated with these programs—costs in- 
cluding Federal tax collection and auditing— 
increased the total to 1.6 percent of the total 
grant payments. In other words, the total 
freight charge for the 10 programs account- 
ing for four-fifths of all Federal grants is 
less than 2 cents on the dollar, even when 
we take into account what it costs to collect 
Federal taxes and audit agency books. 

Now each of you has gone through special 
bond elections. You know the cost of rais- 
ing this money on the local level. You 
know the cost of registration, of election 
judges and clerks, of the legal steps of clear- 
ing bond issues, the approval of forms. You 
know how expensive and time consuming 
the process is. no accurate figures 
are available, the best available estimate is 
that it costs somewhere between 5 and 10 
cents per dollar to collect and administer a 
tax dollar at the local level. That, inci- 
dentally, is the estimate of the American 
Association of School Administrators. In 
other words, collection and administration of 
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a tax dollar on the local level costs 3 to 6 
times as much as collection and administra- 
tion of the same tax dollar on the Federal 
level. 

The administration cost of such a pro- 
posal as the Murray-Metcalf bill would be 
infinitesimal. It requires only a simple 
mathematical calculation and notification of 
the allowance of the grants. If efficiency 
and economy in the administration of an 
educational program is what is desired this 
approach should appeal even to the chamber 
of commerce and the NAM. 

Today there is pending in Congress legis- 
lation to accomplish the objectives of Fed- 
eral aid within the framework of these prin- 
ciples. The bill that Senator Murray has 
introduced in the Senate and that I am 
sponsoring in the House isan example. The 
amended McNamara bill that passed the 
Senate last week is another. 

More than any other group, yours is one 
that knows the problems of school financing. 
You know that the glib phrase, “Federal aid 
means Federal control” is a myth. You are 
the ones that meet ‘with the taxpayers as- 
sociations and the business community. 
You are the ones that belong to the lunch- 
eon clubs and the chambers of commerce. 
It is you that can bring the message of the 
need and justification for Federal support 
to the people of America more effectively 
than any other group. In doing so you will 
be performing a valued service for your pro- 
fession. You will be helping your associates 
in the teaching profession to attain a higher 
standard of living and also a higher standard 
of professional capability. Even more im- 
portant, you will be doing a great service to 
your Nation. It may well be that our na- 
tional survival will depend upon the job you 
do in convincing your friends and neighbors 
of the need for better educational facilities. 
The passage of the pending legislation, as 
the result of the kind of popular demand 
your organization can generate, will help to 
do this important job. 


Coal Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I want to ex- 
press, on behalf of the people in my con- 
gressional district and in other coal 
areas, as well as for myself, our very deep 
and sincere appreciation of the action 
of the House on Monday in passing legis- 
lation authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to contract for coal research. 
This legislation is of the utmost im- 
portance to coal-producing areas and to 
the hundreds of thousands of people de- 
pendent upon coal for a livelihood. 

It is no secret, Mr. Speaker, that coal 
has undergone a great technological rev- 
olution in the last decade. Machines 
have replaced men. The result has been 
widespread and has created much unem- 
ployment in coal-producing areas. 

Mr. Speaker, we hope, through this 
legislation, to insure that the Nation’s 
great coal industry continues to progress. 
We did not ask for special treatment for 
coal. We were merely asking for an op- 
portunity for this great industry to 
improve its efficiency and value to the 
Nation, 
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It is with truly grateful hearts that 
we say “Thank you” to all who helped in 
our longtime efforts to secure passage 
of this urgently needed legislation. 
While the bill does not go as far as we 
would like, it is certainly a wonderful 
start in the right direction. 


America’s New Frontier of the Sixties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1960, in an address at the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association meeting in St. 
Louis, Mo., our colleague from Okla- 
homa, the Honorable Ep EDMONDSON, of 
Muskogee, did himself proud with a mes- 
sage on the development of the Arkansas 
River Basin. He deals realistically with 
this great project and I wish to commend 
him for it. It is my great hope that we 
can move forward rapidly on this proj- 
ect and that planning funds for Ozark 
Dam and others of the great project can 
be secured this year. 

It would take much time and space 
to give credit to all those, living and 
dead, who have done so much to make 
the dream of the Arkansas Valley a 
reality in the near future. At this 
point I wish to insert the remarks of our 
colleague, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson], in which I con- 
cur completely: 

America’s NEw FRONTIER OF THE SIXTIES 

Four years and four months ago a man 
who was then a stranger to many in the 
Arkansas Valley stood before a large number 
of Oklahomans and Arkansans in the Sky 
Room of the LaFayette Hotel in Little Rock, 
and said: 

“The improvement of the Arkansas River 
for navigation was authorized by Congress 
in 1938. Since then there have been other 
authorizations for some of the flood-control 
reservoirs which will contribute to naviga- 
tion. I submit to you it is time something 
happened to bring this authorization to 
reality. I can promise you the wholehearted 
support of the Mississippi Valley Association, 
which I represent.” 

The speaker was Everett Winter, execu- 
tive vice president of your great association. 

The time was October 28, 1955, a few 
short months after the great breakthrough 
on the floor of Congress in 1955. 

In the session of Congress which had 
just concluded at that time, we had suc- 
ceeded in securing appropriations to begin 
construction on three major dams of the 
Arkansas Basin program—Oelogah and Eu- 
faula in Oklahoma, and Dardanelle in Ar- 
Kansas. 

The amount of money appropriated was 
not large—less than $2 million of construc- 
tion money in all—but the mandate of the 
Congress was clear and decisive. 

In that mandate, in both the U.S. Senate 
and House of Representatives, the support 
and help of legislators from the Mississippi 
Valley States had supplied the vital difference 
between defeat and victory. 

The helping hand of 1955 was followed by 
further strong support in 1956, when sup- 
porters of Arkansas River navigation won 
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for the first time the official backing and 
sponsorship of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Among my treasured souvenirs of the 1956 
battle is a resolution adopted here in St. 
Louis at a most opportune time by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, which reads as 
follows: 

“We recommend that Congress appropriate 
sufficient funds to expedite the authorized 
program for the Arkansas River Basin for 
flood control, bank stabilization, navigation, 
and incidental hydroelectric power. 

“The Keystone, Eufaula, and Oelogah Dams 
in Oklahoma, and the Dardanelle and Ozark 
Dams in Arkansas, are key installations for 
this program, and we recommend that funds 
be especially provided for these installa- 
tions. * * * We urge that construction funds 
be appropriated to continue the Toronto Dam 
on the Verdigris and for the planning of 
the Elk City on the Verdigris, and the Twin 
Dam on the Neosho. 

“We recommend that the Corps of Engi- 
neers provide the Congress and the Bureau 
of the Budget with data showing as nearly as 
possible a specified period of years for the 
completion of the entire program, and the 
annual amount of appropriations necessary 
for such completion; and upon receipt of this 


data, the Bureau of the Budget include the 


funds for each year indicated in the data, 
but in any event, Congress provide the funds 
necessary to so progress the program.” 

Those were welcome words, my friends, in 
1956—the words of a friend indeed, for a 
friend in need. 

With your splendid and tremendous help, 
the battle was won again in 1956, and we 
have seen the banners of progress steadily 
go forward in 1957, 1958, and 1959, 

Last year, of course, we fought a new bat- 
tle on the floor of the House and the floor 
of the Senate. 

It was the battle of “No New Starts,” and 
for a few uneasy weeks in Washington, water 
resource development hung in the balance 
while Senators and Congressmen debated the 
vital issue of “Procrastination Versus 
Progress.” 

The enemies of progress insisted that our 
great Nation could not afford any further 
new starts in navigation, flood control, and 
reclamation. Because of inflation, we were 
told, provision for future water supply 
would have to be delayed. 

There was even unfriendly talk, in high 
places, about “raids on the public treasury” 
and the “pork barrel” character of water 
legislation. 

On the other side of the question, the 
opponents of procrastination reminded the 
Congress that even President Coolidge had 
defended the basic soundness of water de- 
velopment projects, pointing out that such 
projects “do not require so much a public 
expenditure as a capital investment which 
will be productive.” 

An even more famous quotation on this 
subject—appreciated by Democrats as well 
as Republicans—is the well-known state- 
ment of former President Herbert Hoover, 
made while Secretary of Commerce in 1925: 

“We have learned that expenditures on 
great reproductive works are neither a waste 
nor a burden upon the community. They 
bring a rich harvest in increasing wealth 
and greater happiness. They tend directly 
to strengthen the foundations of agricul- 
ture and industry. Even from the nar- 
rower view of taxation, they are an economy, 
for it is by such works that we increase the 
income available to taxation and thus reduce 
individual burdens.” 

In the final showdown of 1959, the weight 
of your progressive association was once 
again felt on the floor of the Congress. 
Once again, it was on the side of progress, 
and we won the battle for new starts in 
water development. 

While the final appropriation bill adopted 
for civil works in 1959 contained a total 
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figure slightly below the Presidential re- 
quest, it also contained the money for an 
important series of new starts in navigation, 
flood control, water supply, and reclamation 
projects. 

An inspiring feature of this victory was 
the willingness of water project sponsors all 
over the United States, voluntarily to accept 
reductions in the money provided for their 
projects, in order to continue the forward 
march of water development through the 
funding of new starts. 

It was this spirit, my friends—the spirit 
of cooperation for mutual objectives, the 
spirit of willing sacrifice to advance com- 
mon goals—which made possible the victory 
for new starts in 1959. 

And it is this spirit, ladies and gentlemen— 
vitalized and personified by your great asso- 


ciation—which will be needed to continue 


our progress in the years ahead. 

Today, in 1960, we in the Arkansas Valley 
are both proud and humble in the knowledge 
that our river—so long neglected and for- 
gotten on the American Continent—is now 
the location of one of the greatest multi- 
purpose development programs under way 
on any continent. 

A few short years ago, we were fighting 
hard to secure our first million dollars for 
navigation construction. Our first con- 
struction amendment, in fact, provided the 
total sum of $900,000, to be divided equally 
between two great dams—one in Arkansas 
and one in Oklahoma. 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, 
the President’s budget calls for $20,700,000 
on Eufaula, $17,400,000 on Keystone, $6,100,- 
000 on Dardanelle, $3,700,000 on Oologah, 
$3,800,000 on John Redmond, and $2 million 
on Council Grove. In addition, the sum of 
$5 million is recommended for bank stabili- 
zation, 

This total, of more than $58 million will 
make it possible to continue orderly prog- 
ress toward completion of these major dams 
on schedule, and some of the largest con- 
struction contracts in the history of our 
valley are now being negotiated by the Army 
Engineers. 

The Toronto Reservoir is scheduled for 
completion this year; final completion of 
Oologah will follow in the summer of 1962; 
Keystone, Eufaula and John Redmond will 
be completed in 1965, if orderly appropria- 
tions continue during the next 5 years. 

In addition, my friends, the need will 
soon be upon us for further new starts in 
the Arkansas Valley. Studies are now un- 
der way on the Bird, Caney, and Verdigris 
Rivers, on other Oklahoma and Kansas tribu- 
tarles of the Arkansas, and along the navi- 
gation channel in Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas. 

New techniques in construction, and im- 
proved engineering methods, have resulted 
in substantial reductions in Army Engineer 
estimates for two of these major dams— 
and additional millions may well be saved 
if the permanent bank stabilization program 
can be initiated at once along the river. 

The inauguration of the permanent bank 
stabilization program, to take the place of 
emergency measure now under way and 
provided for in the budget, will be a major 
objective of the Arkansas and Oklahoma 
delegations in this session of Congress. 

In that effort, which we believe will not 
only save millions of dollars but also ad- 
vance the completion date of the naviga- 
tion project by many months, we are once 
again counting upon the stalwart help of 
the Mississippi Valley Association. 

If the sustained effort and cooperation of 
the last 5 years can be continued for the 
next 10—1 strongly believe that navigation 
can be under way along the Arkansas, from 
the Mississippi River to Catoosa on the 
Verdigris, before the autumn leaves are fall- 
ing in 1970. 

Navigation on the Arkansas River. 


February 17 


The constant goal and objective of Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma legislators, for more 
than half a century, is now within the sight 
of all of us. For these two States, and 
their economic future, it means the rising 
of a new sun, the dawning of a new day, 
the bright and glorious beginning of a new 
and better tomorrow. 

For all of you who have helped to bring 
that dream within sight, I want to express 
the profound and heartfelt thanks of nearly 
4 million people who live in the Arkansas 
Basin. 

We thank you for what you have already 
helped to accomplish—and for what you 
stand ready to help us accomplish in the 
future, 

By your efforts, America is a stronger 
Nation today than it was in 1955—a strong- 
er Nation, and a better place in which to 
live. 

And by your continued efforts, along 
America’s new frontier of water develop- 
ment in the 1960’s, a great dream of our 
Nation’s landlocked Southwest is now ap- 
proaching reality. 

My hope and prayer for that dream, as 
we move forward toward that new frontier, 
can best be expressed in the words of Ed- 
win Markham: 


“Ah, great it is to believe the dream 
As we stand in youth by the starry stream; 
But a greater thing is to fight life through 
And say at the end, ‘The dream is true.“ 


People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mrs, KEE. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
know that the months ahead promise to 
be crucial ones for the United States and 
the American people. 

We should discover before the end of 
the year whether the Russians are really 
sincere in their professed desire to ease 
tensions in the cold war and arrive at 
some understanding whereby the threat 
of war will be eased. 

If there is one thing which unites the 
American people it is the desire for 
peace, That is why everyone, regardless 
of political affiliation, approves the Pres- 
ident’s good will visits to other countries 
of the world. 

The summit conference this spring will 
pose the first test. Mr. Khrushchey will 
have an opportunity to prove that he is 
sincerely interested in easing the cold 
war. He can do this by relaxing some 
of the rigid demands of the Russians, 
especially as applied to Berlin. 

Also, Mr. Khrushchev, if he is really 
sincere in his desire for peace, can re- 
strain the Chinese Communists. The 
Chinese appear on the surface to be 
much more aggressive at this point than 
do the Russians. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that for- 
eign policy will not become a political 
issue during this session of Congress. 
This does not mean there will not be 
disagreements. There will be, but the 
arguments will come over emphasis and 
direction, rather than the policy itself. 

We know that foreign aid will be ar- 
gued at length. Some Members will 
want to downgrade military aid and em- 
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phasize economic assistance to nations 
such as India. Others will want to 
abolish foreign aid and concentrate on 
military assistance. 

Our defense program, which cannot be 
separated from foreign policy, will also 
be widely debated. Some Members of 
Congress, with considerable background 
information at their disposal, will want 
to step up the missile program. They 
fear we are allowing the Russians to 
widen the present gap. Others will in- 
sist upon more emphasis on conventional 
arms, arguing that if we depend entirely 
upon atomic weapons it will be an invi- 
tation to the Russians to start small- 
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scale local engagements which cannot be 
met with the hydrogen bomb. 

Arguments over defense will not be 
partisan bickering. Sincere, dedicated 
and patriotic men will take issue with 
the President's position that our defense 
setup is adequate. 

Bipartisanship in foreign policy was 
never intended to stifle debate. We need 
to discuss issues of such importance as 
foreign policy and defense. It would be 
tragic if the people, because of their 
great confidence in Mr. Eisenhower, re- 
sented legitimate debate of these issues 
and branded everyone who asks perti- 
nent questions a political opportunist. I 
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am sure Mr. Eisenhower would be among 
the first to insist upon the right of any- 
one to debate these questions in a logical, 
dispassionate manner. 

But after all the debate is over and 
the policy on both foreign affairs and 
defense is agreed upon, the country will 
remain unified. 

The people want peace. But they do 
not want peace at any price. That is 
why our people will continue to insist 
upon a strong defense, backed by the 
latest in new weapons, until the Rus- 
sians prove by deeds, and not words, that 
they are ready to make fundamental 
changes in their policy. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1960 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 
15, 1960) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by Senator Sam J. Ervin, 
In., of North Carolina, Acting President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. John Douglas Smith, pastor, First 
Presbyterian Church, Morganton, N.C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty Father of all nations, by 
whose hand all are fashioned and fed, 
and by whose grace all are sustained and 
secured, be pleased to bless with Thy 
presence and Thy penetrating insight 
this day these leaders of this Nation as 
they assemble in this historic spot to de- 
liberate and to decide upon matters so 
vitally affecting our people and those of 
other lands. 

Lacking wisdom, as all men do, help 
them to seek it from above. Needing 
light in these times of darkness, as all 
men do, cause them to seek it from Thee, 
the Father of Light. Requiring purify- 
ing motives and guidance, as all men do, 
enable them to seek it from the divine 
sources in Thee, and having received it, 
to remember gratefully from where it 
came and comes. 

Accept our thanks for these servants 
of the people, the homes from which they 
come, and the people they represent in 
their respective States; and grant that 
they, in working with the President and 
his colaborers, may have a sense of dedi- 
cation, responsibility, and purpose that 
will enable them, under Thee, to dis- 
charge their great obligations with 
statesmanlike devotion and dispatch, 
that they will merit the coveted approval 
from on high, “Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 

This we ask, as we commend the Mem- 
bers of the Senate unto Thy care, in the 
name and for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 

letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1960. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Sam J. Ervin, JR., a Senator 


from the State of North Carolina, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore, 


Mr. ERVIN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. Frear, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 


nal of the proceedings of Wednesday, 
February 17, 1960, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 345) 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore laid before the Senate a message 

from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying special 
report, was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

(For text of President’s message, see 

House proceedings for today.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the following 
subcommittees were authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today: 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration Authorization Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences. 

The Public Health, Education, Wel- 
fare, and Safety Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY SENATOR 
SYMINGTON OF INTENTION TO 
ADDRESS THE SENATE ON NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 
Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, for 

the information of the Senate I an- 
nounce that, immediately following the 
morning hour tomorrow, I shall discuss 
on the floor of the Senate the question 
of our national defense. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be the 
usual morning hour for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of routine 
business, subject to a 3-minute limita- 
tion on statements. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING FACILITY AT 
PUNTA SALINAS, PUERTO Rico 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
approval has been granted for the construc- 
tion of an aircraft control and warning fa- 
cility with appurtenant roads and utilities, 
at Punta Salinas, Puerto Rico, at an esti- 
mated total cost of $140,000; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

AMENDMENT OF CAREER COMPENSATION ACT OF 
1949, RELATING TO INCENTIVE Pay For CER- 
TAIN SUBMARINE SERVICE 
A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 

fense, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 

lation to amend the Career Compensation 

Act of 1949 with respect to incentive pay for 

certain submarine service {with an accom- 

panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 

Services. 


CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY FOR REGULATION 
or Exports 

A letter from the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to provide for continuation of au- 
thority for regulation of exports, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Report or D.C, TRANSIT SYSTEM, INC. 

A letter from the president, D.C. Transit 
System, Inc., Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the operations 
of that system, for the calendar year ended 
December 31, 1959 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


REPORT ON PERSONAL PROPERTY RECEIVED FOR 
DISTRIBUTION AND REAL PROPERTY DISPOSED 
OF TO PUBLIC HEALTH AND EDUCATION INSTI- 
TUTIONS 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 

ting, pursuant to law, a report covering per- 

sonal property received by State surplus 
property agencies for distribution to public 
health and educational institutions and civil 
defense organizations, and all real property 
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disposed of to public health and educational 
institutions, for the period October 1 
through December 31, 1959 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


Report ON REVIEW OF FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM, REGION 7—SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of the Federal- 
aid highway program, region 7—San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Bureau of Public Roads, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, September 1958 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 


REPORT OF PROVISION OF Wan RISK INSURANCE 
AND CERTAIN MARINE AND LIABILITY INSUR- 
ANCE 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the provision of war risk insurance and cer- 
tain marine and liability insurance for the 
American public, as of December 31, 1959 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD AND 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Federal Maritime Board and Maritime 
Administration, for the fiscal year 1959 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
PUBLICATIONS OF FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, for the information of the Senate, 
@ copy of each of the following publications: 
“Map, Major Natural Gas Pipe Lines in the 
United States, June 30, 1959”; “Map, Princi- 
pal Electric Facilities, 1958”; “Volumes 14, 
17, and 18 of FPC Reports”; “Typical Elec- 
tric Bills, 1959“; “Statistics of Natural Gas 
Companies, 1958”; “Steam-Electric Plant 
Construction Cost and Annual Production 
Expenses, 1958”; Statistics of Electric Utili- 
ties, 1958, Privately Owned”; “Hydroelectric 
Plant Construction Cost and Annual Pro- 
duction Expenses, 1958”; and “Statistics of 
Electric Utilities, 1958, Publicly Owned” 
(with accompanying documents); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

2p Lr. James F. RICHIE 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmi a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of 2d Lt. James F. Richie (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
e: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 33 
“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; the Hon- 
orable Richard Nixon, President of the 
Senate; the Honorable Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
the Honorable Warren G. Magnuson, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee; the Honorable 
Herbert C. Bonner, Chairman, House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee; 
the Honorable E. L. Bartlett and the Hon- 
orable Ernest Gruening, Senators From 
Alaska; and the Honorable Ralph J. 

Rivers, Representative From Alaska: 


“Your memorialist, the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska in first legislature, sec- 
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ond session assembled respectfully’ submits 
that: 

“Whereas Public Law 85-739 as passed in 
August 1958, allows certain small vessels to 
transport merchandise to and from places 
within the inland waters of southeastern 
Alaska and Prince Rupert, British Columbia; 
and 

“Whereas the vessels authorized by this 
law are operated by cooperatives and trans- 
port the merchandise of members on a non- 
profit basis; and 

“Whereas the large, scheduled vessels 
serving southeastern Alaska cannot econom- 
ically and expeditiously provide service be- 
tween small fishing villages and the larger 
commercial and processing centers of south- 
eastern Alaska; and 

“Whereas considering the numerous and 
diverse waterways of southeastern Alaska 
and the dependence of the area on the fish- 
ing industry it can be seen that the opera- 
tion of such small vessels is essential to the 
total economy of that part of the State; and 

“Whereas the present Federal law author- 
izes the use of such small vessels only until 
March 15, 1960; and 

“Whereas this time limitation leaves the 
operators of such vessels in doubt as to the 
status of their activities, and has a depres- 
sive effect on that part of the Alaskan econ- 
omy that is dependent on inexpensive and 
effective transportation between the inland 
ports; and 

“Whereas S. 2669 and H.R. 9124 now before 
the Congress would relieve this situation by 
extending the time within which such serv- 
ice is authorized: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist urges 
that all necessary action be taken to encour- 
age, pass, and approve such Federal legis- 
lation to extend the limits of Public Law 
85-739. 

“Passed by the senate February 9, 1960. 

“WILLIAM E. BELTZ, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the house February 11, 1960. 
“WARREN A. TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House, 

“Attest: 

“ESTHER REED, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Kansas; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 6 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact pend- 
ing legislation which would establish the 
Fort Scott national historic site at Fort 
Scott, Kans. 

“Whereas there are now pending in the 
Congress of the United States two bills, H.R. 
6656 and S. 1568, which, if enacted into law, 
would establish the Fort Scott national his- 
toric site at Fort Scott, Kans., which would 
include the old Federal fort in that city; 
and 

“Whereas if action such as is contem- 
plated by the bills pending in Congress is 
not taken at an early date it may become 
impossible to properly preserve the remains 
of the old Federal fort at Fort Scott; and 

“Whereas in 1961 Kansas will be celebrat- 
ing its centennial, and it would be extremely 
fitting and proper if the restoration of the 
fort in Fort Scott could be completed prior 
to that date: Now, therefore, be it 


“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 


Kansas (the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein), That we respectfully urge 
and request the Congress of the United 
States to speedily enact either H.R. 6656 or 
S. 1568, which are now pending in the Con- 
gress, and which, if enacted, would estab- 
lish a national historic site at Fort Scott, 
Kans.; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to transmit a copy of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, the 
Vice President of the United States, and each 
Member of the Kansas delegation in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of 
the United States. 

“Adopted by the senate, February 8, 1960. 

“JOSEPH W. HENKLE, SR., 
“President of the Senate. 
“RALPH E. ZARKER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Adopted by the house, February 10, 1960. 

“Jess TAYLOR, 

“Speaker of the House. 

“A, E. ANDERSON, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, favoring 
an investigation to determine the causes of 
inflation and to enact remedial legislation; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the above resolutions printed in full 
when presented by Mr, SALTONSTALL (for 
himself and Mr. KENNEDY) on February 16, 
1960, p. 2562, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, favoring 
the enactment of legislation to implement 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States outlawing segregation in the 
public school system; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the above resolutions printed in full 
when presented by Mr. SALTONSTALL (for 
himself and Mr. KENNEDY), on February 16, 
1960, p. 2562, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution of the Legislative Council of 
the State of Washington; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 

“LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL MEMORIAL 1 
“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

President of the United States, the Presi- 

dent of the Senate and Speaker of the 

House of Representatives, and to the Sen- 

ate and the House of Representatives of 

the United States, in Congress assembled 


“We, your memorialists, the Legislative 
Council of the State of Washington, in regu- 
lar quarterly session assembled this 30th 
day of January 1960, respectfully represent 
and petition as follows: 

“Whereas the State of Washington, and 
more particularly the counties of King, 
Skagit and Snohomish have recently suffered 
the most severe and devastating floods in 18 
years; and 

“Whereas the preliminary report of the 
district engineer of the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers estimates the damage in the said 
counties is in excess of $10,500,000; and 

“Whereas immediate Federal and State ac- 
tion is essential in order to alleviate the 
danger of recurrence of such floods during 
the period of the spring runoff in the western 
Cascade Mountains within said counties; and 

“Whereas the State of Washington has 
obligated all its available funds for flood 
control which were appropriated for such 
purpose by the last legislature; and 

“Whereas we are advised that the US. 
Army Corps of Engineers can do emergency 
work only on flood control projects which 
were originally constructed under its super- 
vision and can do original construction work 
only on projects approved by the Congress 
and for which funds have been made avail- 
able; and 

“Whereas we are also advised that Federal 
funds are only expended on projects which 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers has sur- 
veyed and reported that the benefits from 
such project would equal or exceed its costs; 
and 

“Whereas we are aware that the most re- 
cent report of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers in this respect was prepared in 1952 
and recommended against major flood con- 
trol expenditures in the counties herein re- 
ferred to on the basis that the costs of ade- 
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quate flood control projects would exceed the 
benefits to be derived therefrom; and 

“Whereas we are advised that our con- 
gressional delegation has requested that the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers be authorized 
and directed to survey the drainage basins 
and watersheds of the areas of the western 
Cascade Mountains in the State of Washing- 
ton which are periodically subjected to in- 
undation and report the findings of such 
survey to the Congress; and 

“Whereas it is our firm belief that such 
survey being more recent than the 1952 re- 
port will determine that the present utiliza- 
tion and value of the land subjected to in- 
undation and the economic loss to the com- 
munities involved is of such extent that the 
benefits now to be derived from flood control 
expenditures in the area will far exceed the 
costs; and 

“Whereas recurring uncontrolled floods in 
the area will greatly compound the damages 
already suffered and unless measures are 
taken to provide flood control the area will 
ultimately be removed from productive use; 
and 

“Whereas other requests and recommenda- 
tions for flood control projects in the State 
of Washington are presently before the Con- 
gress or shortly will be presented for con- 
gressional and administrative approval: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialists respect- 
fully pray that the President of the United 
States and the Congress take action to au- 
thorize immediate emergency flood control 
work in the State of Washington and more 
particularly in those counties subjected to 
inundation by floodwaters of the streams 
and rivers of the western Cascade Mountains 
which present the immediate danger of 
springtime flooding and provide appropria- 
tions and otherwise make funds available to 
implement such emergency work; and be it 
further submitted, that we, your memori- 
alists, respectfully pray that the President of 
the United States and the Congress take ac- 
tion to authorize construction of long-range 
flood control projects which will adequately 
provide future protection to the citizens of 
the areas of this State affected by previous 
fioods and provide appropriations for early 
construction of such projects; and be it 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
immediately transmitted to the Honorable 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States, the President of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, to each Member 
of Congress from the State of Washington, 
to E. C, Itschner, major general, U.S. Army, 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, to R. P. Young, colonel, U.S. Army, 
district engineer, Seattle, U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, and to Hon. Albert D. Rosellini, 
Governor of the State of Washington.” 

A resolution adopted by the Panama Canal 
Society of Northern California, recommend- 
ing that the U.S. Government should take a 
firm stand in its relations with the Republic 
of Panama, and strictly adhere to its obliga- 
tions under the 1956 treaty with Panama; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted at a meeting of 67 
Lithuanian organizations in Worcester, Mass., 
relating to Lithuanian independence; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Resolutions adopted by the Committee for 
Return of Confiscated German and Japanese 
Property, Washington, D.C., relating to sup- 
port for liberal forces in Germany, and so 
forth; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by a convention of 
Republicans of the Fifth District of Okla- 
homa, protesting against the enactment of 
legislation to grant Federal aid to educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, 
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REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 9331. An act to increase the author- 
ized maximum expenditure for the fiscal 
years 1960 and 1961 under the special milk 
program for children (Rept. No. 1095). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MUSKIE: 

S. 3055, A bill to authorize and direct the 
Treasury to cause the vessel Edith Q., owned 
by James O. Quinn, of Sunset, Maine, to be 
documented as a vessel of the United States 
with full coastwise privileges; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3056. A bill to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, as amended, so as to pro- 
vide for certain payments for the relief and 
rehabilitation of needy victims of Nazi perse- 
cution, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Hawaii: 

S. 3057. A bill to amend the Federal Execu- 
tive Pay Act of 1956 so as to increase the 
salary of the Governor of American Samoa; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lonc of Hawail 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 3058. A bill to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr, FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 3059. A bill for the relief of Jesus 
Rodriguez Fernandez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 3060. A bill to establish Federal agri- 
cultural services to Guam, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 3061. A bill for the relief of Nikolas 
Katragazes (also known as Nick Katrys); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 3062. A bill for the relief of Carl 0. 
Golson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
NEUBERGER) : 

S. 3063. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the upper division of the Baker 
Federal reclamation project, Oregon, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3064. A bill for the relief of Nicolasa 
Martin Ballestaros; 

S. 3088. A bill for the relief of John Wong 
(also known as Nai Hong Wong); and 
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S. 3086. A bill for the relief of Rudolph 
Carl Bergman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. Javits) : 

S. 3067. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits thereunder for any indi- 
vidual who is blind and has at least one 
quarter of coverage, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HumpHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the 22d day of August 
of each year as National Children's Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. J. Res. 166. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Architect of the Capitol to permit cer- 
tain tem and permanent construc- 
tion work, on the Capitol Grounds in con- 
nection with the erection of a building on 
privately owned property adjacent thereto; 
to the Committee on Public Works. : 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF FINAL RE- 
PORT AND INDEXES OF SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON IMPROPER AC- 
TIVITIES IN THE LABOR OR MAN- 
AGEMENT FIELD 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 90), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field not to exceed six thousand 
additional copies of each part of that com- 
mittee’s final report to the Senate, and of 
each index to that committee’s hearings and 
reports, made pursuant to Senate Resolutions 
44 and 249, 86th Congress, 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS FILED 
UNDER SECTION 32(h) OF THE 
TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT, 
AS AMENDED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference a 
bill which is identical with House bill 
6462, which has been favorably reported. 

The bill which I am introducing seeks 
to provide a simple, inexpensive and 
prompt method of settling a large num- 
ber of claims which have been filed under 
section 32(h) of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, as amended. The bill is 
identical with H.R. 6462, which has been 
favorably reported; it is similar in its 
intent, although considerably more de- 
tailed as to the procedure, to section 12 
of S. 672, as amended, and introduced by 
Senator OLIN JOHNSTON on May 28, 1959. 
Hearings were held on section 12 of S. 
672 as amended on June 18, 1959. 
Neither in the House nor in the Senate 
hearings was there any opposition to the 
bill. The principle of the bill has, I 
understand, the support of the adminis- 
tration and of a number of organizations 
interested in its objectives. 
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Section 32(h) of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act was added to the Trading 
With the Enemy Act in 1952. It pro- 
vided, upon application, that the Presi- 
dent might designate successor organiza- 
tions which would be empowered to file 
claims to so-called heirless property 
vested in the Office of Alien Property. 
This is property in the United States 
which belonged to individuals who, while 
technically enemy nationals, were in fact 
persecuted by the Nazis on religious, 
racial, or political grounds. Such indi- 
viduals, or their heirs, have long been 
able, under the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, to recover their vested property. 
The 1952 amendment dealt with the situ- 
ation in which these individuals and 
their entire families were exterminated, 
so that there was no living claimant. 

Complications have arisen in the ad- 
ministration of section 32(h). As I re- 
member, when it was originally adopted, 

‘it was contemplated that $3 million 
would be recovered under it, represented 
by the kind of property described, which 
would be used for various kinds of relief 
which were thought to be quite in line 
with what those very unfortunate 
people would have wanted had they been 
able to dispose of their own property. 

Section 32(h) provided that the des- 
ignated successor organization would 
devote the returned property or its 
proceeds to the relief of surviving and 
needy persecutees residing in the United 
States. It was strongly supported by 
the administration, was the result of 
bills introduced on a bipartisan basis, 
and was enacted by the Congress as a 
simple act of justice. The U.S. Treas- 
ury does not need, nor would it be ap- 
propriate for it to be the beneficiary of 
Nazi acts of slaughter. 

The administration of section 32(h) 
has turned out to be difficult because of 
the thousands of claims which have 
been filed and the difficulties arising in 
a situation in which by definition the 
original owners and all of their imme- 
diate families are dead or missing, 

The present bill, therefore, merely en- 
ables a bulk settlement to be made of 
these thousands of claims. It will re- 
lieve the Department of Justice of an 
enormous administrative headache. It 
will also make it possible for some funds 
to be made available in the near future 
to the needy and surviving persecutees 
who were intended beneficiaries of con- 
gressional action in adopting section 
32 ch). 

So far as the amounts involved are 
concerned, the present bill proposes a 
bulk settlement in the amount of $500,- 
000. This is an amount which the Of- 
fice of Alien Property of the Department 
of Justice has indicated as reasonable. 
It is very far short of the $3 million 
maximum authorized to be returned 
under section 32(h). 

I understand that the principle of the 
bill has the support of the administra- 
tion and of a number of organizations 
interested in its objectives. 

It is my hope that prompt action can 
be taken on this bill, particularly since 
hearings as to the substance of it have 
already been held. 
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I hope very much that the bill may 
receive very early attention in the Sen- 
ate, and that, in accord with what has 
been done in the other body, we may, at 
long last, make this sum available in 
this tragic situation, as a simple act of 
justice which would cost the United 
States nothing, because all the property 
is vested in the Alien Property Custo- 
dian—indeed, very much more than is 
called for by the sum of $500,000. At 
the same time, we can relieve the De- 
partment of Justice of a great adminis- 
trative problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). 
The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The bill (S. 3056) to amend the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
so as to provide for certain payments 
for the relief and rehabilitation of needy 
victims of Nazi persecution, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Javrrs, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Is this not the mat- 
ter upon which my col- 
league appeared before the Subcommit- 
tee on Trading With the Enemy? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is. 

Mr. KEATING. I remember the very 
forceful presentation there with regard 
to this item. I feel that he made a very 
persuasive case in that regard, and that 
this proposal is the very minimum that 
should be done. 

I hope that in any legislation which 
is reported—and I hope legislation will 
be promptly reported—provision such as 
the Senator has suggested will be made. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
very much. 


SALARY OF GOVERNOR OF AMERI- 
CAN SAMOA 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
a bill to amend the salary provision for 
the Governor of American Samoa. 
Presently this position receives a maxi- 
mum annual stipend of $15,150. The 
incumbent Governor, the Honorable 
Peter Tali Coleman, does not qualify 
for the 25-percent salary differential 
paid to Federal personnel appointed 
from the mainland United States to posi- 
tions in American Samoa, since he was 
appointed as a resident of the territory. 

Mr. President, Governor Coleman has 
been doing a fine job in the years he has 
held office. The responsibilities he bears 
in administering our most distant ter- 
ritory clearly indicate that his compen- 
sation is inadequate. By way of com- 
parison, the Governors of the Virgin 
Islands and Guam receive $19,000 per 
annum. The bill which I am now in- 
troducing would increase the salary of 
the Governor of Samoa to $17,500. It 
seems to me that any lesser sum would 
continue an injustice to the Governor of 
American Samoa and a slight, however 
pa to the people of that ter- 
ritory. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3057) to amend the Fed- 
eral Executive Pay Act of 1956 so as to 
increase the salary of the Governor of 
American Samoa, introduced by Mr. 
Lone of Hawaii, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, the administration’s proposed 
Mutual Security Act of 1960. 

The day before yesterday I gave a pre- 
liminary opinion of the bill to the press. 
I ask unanimous consent that this state- 
ment to the press be printed at this point 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE PRESIDENT'S MES- 
SAGE ON THE MUTUAL SECURITY Act or 1960 


Although I have been asked by the press 
to comment on the President’s message on 
the proposed Mutual Security Act of 1960, 
copies of that message were delivered to the 
committee only a short time ago. I have 
not, therefore, been able to read it. This 
puts me at a disadvantage. However, last 
night I was briefed, along with other Mem- 
bers of Congress, by the President and repre- 
sentatives of the Department of State as to 
the general content of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1960, Furthermore, I have seen a 
copy of the draft bill, which I expect to in- 
troduce, by request, within the next day 
or 80. 

A quick examination of the bill itself in- 
dicates that there are several proposals 
which I will find most difficult to support. 
In the first place, section 101 of the bill 
would eliminate from the basic mutual secu- 
rity legislation applicable to military aid a 
ceiling on the amount of military aid which 
can be furnished to Latin America which 
was inserted by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations last year. The committee had 
many misgivings about the level of military 
aid in Latin America and inserted a provi- 
sion that no more could be obligated for 
that purpose in the fiscal year 1960 than 
was obligated for military aid during the 
fiscal year 1959. I have not, of course, seen 
the President's detailed program for military 
aid to Latin America but if it is proposed 
to increase the amount of military aid for 
the fiscal year 1961 beyond that obligated 
for the fiscal year 1959, I would oppose such 
an increase. 

In the second place, the administration's 
bill proposes to eliminate a new section 412 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 which 
attempted to earmark mutual security pro- 
gram funds for special education and train- 
ing purposes in underdeveloped areas. It is 
true that the appropriation act in effect can- 
celed out that provision by denying funds for 
the purpose. If the administration has 
raised its programing priorities for education 
and training and has programed money else- 
where for the purpose, then I can under- 
stand deleting section 412. If it has not pro- 
gramed more money elsewhere for education 
and training purposes then I shall oppose 
the repeal of section 412. á 

I can make a similar comment with re- 
spect to the proposal in the administration’s 
bill to delete section 504 (d) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 which relates to the 
furnishing of small machine tools and other 
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industrial equipment to underdeveloped 
countries. I realize that there is also au- 
thority in the act for doing this and strictly 
speaking section 504(d) is not necessary. 
The committee’s proposal last year was to 
emphasize the usefulness of this kind of 
program. If the administration has given 
a higher priority to this program elsewhere 
in the bill then, of course, I would have less 
objection to the repeal of section 504(d). 

I welcome the presence in the administra- 
tion bill of a new section on the Indus 
Basin development. The administration 
and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, together with India, 
Pakistan, and other nations which partici- 
pated are to be congratulated on the prog- 
ress which has been made toward settling 
a problem which has long stood in the way 
of economic growth and political stability 
in south Asia. 

I anticipated that the committee will be- 
gin hearings on this bill on March 4. 
Hearings this year should be somewhat 
shortened because military assistance has 
been authorized for 2 years, and I do not 
anticipate that the committee will go deeply 
into the military aspects of the program this 
year. We will be interested in seeing what 
the administration did to comply with the 
new requirement put in last year that mili- 
tary programs “shall be budgeted so as to 
come into competition for financial sup- 
port with other programs and activities of 
the Department of Defense.” 

The absence of a military authorization 
and a Development Loan Fund authoriza- 
tion means that the total amount included 
in the bill which is to be considered by the 
committee this year is only $1,454,900,000, 
compared to $3,909 million last year. 

It is normal at this time of year for us to 
hear from various quarters that the foreign 
aid bill is in trouble. This year will be no 
exception. I recognize the difficulty of en- 
acting a forward-looking mutual security 
bill in an election year—a bill which would 
make it possible for the administration to 
make firm plans for the future and thus 
enable the United States to promote its 
foreign policy, It is most unfortunate at 
this particular moment when the Russians 
are taking the initiative not only in space 
and military weapons, but in the export of 
aid to underdeveloped areas, that we find 
ourselves hampered by an inability to re- 
spond with a carefully thought out and firm 
program extended beyond 1 year. Indeed, 
the administration is not even asking an 
appropriation for the Development Loan 
Fund as large as the amount authorized. 

The American people ought to know what 
they are doing. By constantly attacking 
these aid programs, emphasizing their nega- 
tive aspects instead of their positive aspects, 
and whittling away at the morale of able 
Americans serving overseas, we are down- 
grading our aid programs and letting the 
Russians move in. It’s that simple—and I 
only hope that the administration will spare 
no effort in getting this story over to the 
American people. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
ministration’s bill and its section-by- 
section analysis also be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and section-by-section analysis will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3058) to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, by request, was received, 
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read twice by its title, referred to the 

Committee on Foreign Relations, and or- 

a to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Mutual Security 
Act of 1960”. 


CHAPTER I—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
Military assistance 


Sec, 101. Section 105 (b) (4) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to conditions applicable to military 
assistance, is amended by striking out the 
last sentence. 

CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
Defense support 

Sec. 201. Title I of chapter II of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to defense support, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) In section 131(b), which relates to 
general authority, strike out “1960” and 
“$751,000,000" and substitute 1961“ and 
“$724,000,000", respectively. 

(b) In section 141, which relates to con- 
ditions of eligibility for assistance, strike out 
“No such assistance” in the second sentence 
and substitute “No defense support or mili- 
tary equipment and material”. 

(c) In section 142(a), which relates to 
agreements, strike out No assistance” in the 
introductory clause and substitute “No de- 
fense support or military equipment and 
materials”, 


Development Loan Fund 


Sec. 202. Section 205 (a) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to management, powers, and authori- 
ties, is amended by striking out “Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs” in the 
first sentence and substituting “Secretary of 
State”. 

Technical cooperation 

Sec. 203. Title III of chapter II of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which relates to technical cooperation, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In section 304, which relates to au- 
thorization, strike out “$179,500,000" and 
“1960” and substitute “$172,000,000” and 
1961“, respectively. 

(b) Amend section 306, which relates to 
mul al technical cooperation and re- 
lated , a8 follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), which relates to 
contributions to the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance and 
related fund, strike out “$30,000,000” and 
“1960” and substitute “$33,000,000” and 
“1961”, respectively. 

(2) In subsection (b), which relates to 
contributions to the technical tion 
program of the Organization of American 
States, strike out “1960” and substitute 
“1961”. 

Special assistance and other programs 

Sec. 204. Title IV of chapter II of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to special assistance and other pro- 
grams, is amended as follows: 

(a) In section 400(a), which relates to spe- 
cial assistance, strike out “1960” and “$247,- 
500,000“ and substitute “1961” and “$268,- 
500,000“, respectively. 

(b) In section 401, which relates to the 
United Nations Emergency Force, strike out 
“1960” in the second sentence and substitute 
“1961”, 

(c) In section 402, which relates to ear- 
marking of funds, strike out “1960” in the 
first sentence and substitute “1961”. 

(d) In section 403, which relates to respon- 
sibilities in Germany, strike out “1960” and 
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“$7,500,000” in the first sentence and substi- 
tute “1961” and “$6,750,000”, respectively. 

(e) Insert after section 403 the following 
new section 404: 

“SEC. 404. INDUS Basin DEVELOPMENT.—The 
Congress of the United States welcomes the 

made through the good offices of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development toward the development of the 
Indus Basin through a program of coopera- 
tion among south Asian and other nations of 
the free world in order to promote economic 
growth and political stability in south Asia, 
and affirms the willingness of the United 
States, pursuant to authorities contained in 
this and other Acts, to participate in this 
significant undertaking. In the event that 
funds appropriated pursuant to this Act are 
made available to be used by or under the 
supervision of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development in furtherance 
of the foregoing purposes, such funds may be 
used in accordance with requirements, stand- 
ards, or procedures established by the Bank 
concerning completion of plans and cost esti- 
mates and determination of feasibility, rather 
than with requirements, standards, or pro- 
cedures concerning such matters set forth in 
this or other Acts; and such funds may also 
be used without regard to the provisions of 
section 901(b) of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 1241), whenever 
the President determines that such provisions 
cannot be fully satisfied without seriously 
impeding or preventing accomplishment of 
such purposes,” 

(f) Amend section 405, which relates to 
migrants, refugees, and escapees, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (c), which relates to 
contributions to the program of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 
strike out “1960” and “$1,100,000” and sub- 
stitute “1961” and $1,500,000", respectively. 

(2) In subsection (d), which relates to 
the continuation of activities undertaken for 
selected escapees, strike out “1960” and “$5,- 
200,000“ and substitute “1961” and “$3,500,- 
000”, respectively. 

(g) In section 406, which relates to chil- 
dren's welfare, strike out 1960“ and substi- 
tute “1961”. 

(h) In section 407, which relates to Pales- 
tine refugees in the Near East, strike out 
“1960” and “$25,000,000” in the first sentence 
and substitute “1961” and “$18,500,000”, re- 
spectively; and strike out the proviso in the 
first sentence. 

(i) In section 409(c), which relates to 
ocean freight charges, strike out “1960” and 
“$2,300,000” and substitute “1961” and “$2,- 
000,000", respectively. 

(j) Amend section 411, which relates to 
administrative and other expenses, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) In subsection (b), which relates to 
certain expenses of administering nonmili- 
tary assistance, strike out 1960“ and “$39,- 
500,000“ and substitute 1961“ and 840, 
000,000”, respectively. 

(2) In subsection (c), which relates to 
administrative and other expenses of the 
Department of State, strike out “to” after 
“appropriated” and substitute for expenses 
of”. 

(k) Section 412, which relates to the Presi- 
dent’s special education and training fund, 
is repealed. 

(1) In section 419(a), which relates to 
atoms for peace, strike out 1960“ and 
“$6,500,000” and substitute “1961” and “$3,- 
400,000”, respectively. 

CHAPTER III—CONTINGENCY FUND 

Sec. 301. Section 451(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to the President's special authority and 
contingency fund, is amended by striking out 
1960“ and ‘$155,000,000" in the first sen- 
tence and substituting 1961“ and “$175,- 
000,000”, respectively. 


Sec. 401. Chapter IV of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, which relates 
to general and administrative provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 504(d), which relates to small 
machine tools and other industrial equip- 
ment, is repealed. 

(b) In section 505(a), which relates to 
Joan assistance and sales, insert after the 
first sentence the following new sentence: 
“Commodities, equipment, and materials 
transferred to the United States as repay- 
ment may be used for assistance authorized 
by this Act, other than title II of chapter 
II, in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act applicable to the furnishing of such 
assistance.“ 

(c) In section 513, which relates to notice 
to legislative committees, insert before “, and 
copies” in the last sentence the following: 
“and under the last clause of the second 
sentence of section 404”. 

(ad) Amend section 527, which relates to 
employment of personnel, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b), which relates to 
employment of personnel in the United 
States, strike out “seventy” and “forty-five” 
in the first sentence and substitute “seventy- 
eight” and “fifty-three”, respectively. 

(2) In subsection (c), which relates to 
employment of personnel outside the United 
States, strike out “Director” in the intro- 
ductory clause and substitute “President”; 
and insert before the period at the end of 
paragraph (2) the following new proviso: “: 
Provided further, That Foreign Service Re- 
serve Officers appointed or assigned pursuant 
to this paragraph shall receive in-class pro- 
motions in accordance with such regulations 
as the President may prescribe”. 

(3) In subsection (d), which relates to 
appointment of alien employees outside the 
United States, strike out “, at the request of 
the Director,”. 

(e) Section 531, which relates to security 
clearance, is repealed. 

(f) In section 534(a), which relates to 
reports, strike out “six months” in the first 
sentence and substitute “fiscal year.” 

(g) In section 537(a), which relates to 
provisions on uses of funds, amend para- 
graph (3) to read as follows: “(3) contract- 
ing with individuals for personal services 
abroad: Provided, That such individuals shall 
not be regarded as employees of the United 
States for the purpose of any law adminis- 
tered by the Civil Service Commission;”. 

(h) In section 537(c), which relates to 
construction or acquisition of facilities 
abroad, strike out “$2,750,000” and substi- 
tute “$4,250,000.” 

CHAPTER V—TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS REFLECT- 
ING NEW LIMITS OF UNITED STATES 

Sec. 501. The Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, is amended as follows: 

(a) In section 205(c), strike out “conti- 
nental” in the twelfth clause of the first 
sentence. 

(b) Im section 411(d), strike out “the 
continental limits of”. 

(c) In section 527(c), strike out “the con- 
tinental limits of” in the introductory 
clause. 

(d) In section 527(d), strike out “the con- 
tinental limits of”. 

(e) In section 530(a), strike out “the con- 
tinental limits of”. 

(f) In section 537(a), strike out “conti- 
nental“ in the last proviso of paragraph (5) 
and in paragraphs (13) and (17); and strike 
out “the continental limits of” in para- 
graph (10). 

CHAPTER VI—AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 601. Title II of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
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amended (7 U.S.C. 1721 et seq.), which re- 
lates to famine relief and other assistance, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) In section 202, strike out “The” at the 
beginning thereof and substitute the fol- 
lowing: “In order to facilitate the utiliza- 
tion of surplus agricultural commodities in 
meeting the requirements of needy peoples, 
and in order to promote economic develop- 
ment in underdeveloped areas in addition to 
that which can be accomplished under title 
I of this Act, the”. 

(b) In section 203, insert before the period 
at the end of the third sentence the follow- 
ing: „ and charges for general average con- 
tributions arising out of the ocean transport 
of commodities transferred pursuant hereto 
may be paid from such funds”. 

Sec, 602. Section 501(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 256), which 
relates to international cooperation in 
health, is repealed. 

Sec. 603. Section 2 of Public Law 174, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
279a), which relates to United States mem- 
bership in the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization, is amended by in- 
serting “such” before “sums” and striking 
out “not exceeding $3,000,000”. 

Seo, 604. Section 3(a) of Public Law 403, 
Eightieth Congress, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
280b), which relates to United States mem- 
bership in the South Pacific Commission, is 
amended by striking out “Not more than 
$75,000 annually” and substituting “Such 
sums annually as may be required”. 


The section-by-section analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. FULBRIGHT is as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE PRO- 
PosreD Murua Srecuriry Act or 1960 as 
SUBMITTED BY THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


I. INTRODUCTION 
1. Purposes of the bill 


The proposed Mutual Security Act of 1960 
(“the bill”) has two main p First, 
it authorizes new appropriations for various 
categories of aid, including defense support, 
technical cooperation, special assistance and 
other programs, and the contingency fund. 
Second, it effects certain substantive amend- 
ments in the Mutual Security Act of 1954 
as heretofore amended (“the act”) which 
will promote more effective and efficient op- 
eration of the mutual security program. 


2. Authorizations 


The following table shows the authoriza- 
tions and appropriations requested by the 
executive branch: 


Carter I—Mimrary 
ASSISTANCE 


See. 103(a). General au- 
thorization 


CHAPTER TI—Economic 
ASSISTANCE 


See; IID). <2: 724, 000, 000 
Title IL. a aren 
Gapitalization ------- 700, 000, 000 
Title III. ‘Technical coop- 
eration: 
. 804, General au- 
thorizat ien 8172, 000, 000 
Sec. . e eee 
techn coopera- 
tion and related 
al ONTAS 33, 000, 000 
(b) Organization of 
American States. 1, 500, 000 
Total, title III. a... 206, 500, 000 


See footnotes at end of table. 


ance and other pro- 


mittee for Euro- 


pean M 
(e) United 

High Commis- 

sioner for Refu- 


2322 — 

Sec. 408(a), NATO 
Science program 
409 (e). 


411. Administra- 
tive and other ex- 


re 
(b) Administrative 
and other ex- 


Total, title IV. 
Total, chapter II. 


CHAPTER II—CONTIN- 
GENCY FUND 


See. 461050 


Total, all chapters 1, 454, 900, 000,4, 175, 000, 000 


1 Authorization is now contained in the act. 

3 This total does not include unobligated balances of 
Lites) . appropriations requested to be continued 
a able. 


In most cases the bill provides for the new 
authorizations by the technique of striking 
out the amount and the reference to fiscal 
year 1960 in the existing authorization and 
substituting the new amount and a reference 
to fiscal year 1961. The deletion of the 
amount and date in existing authorizations 
does not, of course, have any effect on funds 
made available pursuant to those authoriza- 
tions, The act now contains continuing au- 
thorizations for appropriations for contribu- 
tions to the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration (sec. 405(a) of the 
act), for payment of U.S. expenses in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (sec. 
408(a) of the act), for certain expenses of 
the Department of State relating to the mu- 
tual security program (sec. 411(c) of the 
act), and for continuing the availability of 
unexpended balances of funds made avail- 
able under the act (sec. 548 of the act). In 
addition, the act contains authorizations for 
fiscal year 1961 for military assistance and 
the Development Loan Fund; thus no new 
authorizations are needed for these purposes 
for fiscal year 1961. 

If, PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 
Chapter I. Military assistance 
Conditions Applicable to Military Assistance 

Section 101: Amends section 105(b) (4) of 
the act, which relates to conditions applica- 
ble to military assistance, by striking out the 
last sentence which imposes a ceiling upon 
obligations and reservations for military as- 
sistance to Latin America in fiscal year 1960. 

Chapter II. Economie assistance 
Defense Support 
General authority 

Section 201(a): Amends section 131(b) 

of the act, which relates to general authority, 


1960 


by deleting the obsolete authorization for 
an appropriation for defense support for use 
beginning in fiscal year 1960 and substi- 
tuting an authorization for an appropria- 
tion for this purpose for use beginning in 
fiscal year 1961. 


Conditions of eligibility for assistance 


Section 201(b): Amends section 141 of the 
act, which relates to conditions of eligibility 
for assistance, so as to exclude military as- 
sistance training and information from the 
requirement of the second sentence of sec- 
tion 141 of the act that a nation must agree 
to the undertakings specified in section 142 
(a) of the act in order to be eligible for de- 
fense support and military assistance. The 
new language parallels the amendment made 
by the Mutual Security Act of 1959 to the 
additional conditions of eligibility for mili- 
tary assistance to Latin American countries 
set forth in section 105 (b) (4) of the act. 
As amended, the requirement would con- 
tinue to apply to defense support and to mili- 
tary equipment and materials. 


Agreements 

Section 201(c): Amends section 142(a) of 
the act, which relates to agreements, by re- 
vising the introductory clause to corre- 
spond with the new language of the second 
sentence of section 141. 

Development Loan Fund 
Management, powers and authorities 

Section 202: Amends section 205(a) of the 
act, which relates to management, powers 
and authorities, by substituting a reference 
to the Secretary of State for a reference to 
the Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs as a member and the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Development Loan 
Fund. This is a perfecting amendment made 
in accordance with the provision of Public 
Law 86-117 which provides that any provision 
of law vesting authority in the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs is 
amended to vest such authority in the Sec- 
retary of State. The Secretary has desig- 
nated the Under Secretary of State to serve 
as Chairman of the DLF Board of Directors. 

Technical Cooperation 
Authorization 

Section 203(a): Amends section 304 of the 
act, which relates to authorization, by de- 
leting the obsolete authorization for an ap- 
propriation for technical cooperation for use 

in fiscal year 1960 and substitut- 
ing an authorization for an appropriation for 
this purpose for use beginning in fiscal year 
1961. 
Multilateral technical cooperation and 
related programs 

Section 203(b): Amends section 306 of 
the act, which relates to multilateral tech- 
nical cooperation and related programs, in 
two respects: 

Paragraph (1) amends subsection (a), 
which relates to contributions to the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance and related fund, by deleting the 
obsolete authorization for an appropriation 
for fiscal year 1960 for contributions under 
subsection (a) and substituting an author- 
ization for an appropriation to be available 
for obligation during fiscal year 1961 for con- 
tributions under subsection (a) for calendar 
year 1961. 

Paragraph (2) amends subsection (b), 
which relates to contributions to the tech- 
nical cooperation program of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, by deleting the ob- 
solete reference to fiscal year 1960 and sub- 
stituting a reference to fiscal year 1961, so 
as to provide an authorization for an appro- 
priation of $1.5 million to be available for 
obligation during fiscal year 1961 for con- 
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tributions to the program of the Organiza- 
tion of American States for calendar year 
1961. 

Special Assistance and Other Programs 

Special assistance 

Section 204(a): Amends section 400(a) of 
the act, which relates to special assistance, 
by deleting the obsolete authorization for 
an appropriation for special assistance for 
fiscal year 1960 and substituting an authori- 
zation for an appropriation for this purpose 
for fiscal year 1961. 

United Nations Emergency Force 

Section 204(b): Amends section 401 of the 
act, which relates to the United Nations 
Emergency Force, by deleting the obsolete 
authorization to use during fiscal year 1960 
special assistance funds for contributions on 
a voluntary basis to the budget of the United 
Nations Emergency Force and substituting an 
authorization to use during fiscal year 1961 
special assistance funds for this purpose. 
The authority provided under section 401 of 
the act is in addition to other authority 
permitting U.S. support of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force, including the making 
of assessed contributions and the detailing 
of personnel. 

Earmarking of funds 

Section 204(c): Amends section 402 of the 
act, which relates to earmarking of funds 
for financing the transfer of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, by deleting the obsolete 
reference to fiscal year 1960 and substituting 
a reference to fiscal year 1961. The section, 
as thus amended, will require that not less 
than $175 million of the funds authorized 
to be made available in fiscal year 1961 
under the act (other than those made avail- 
able under title II of chapter II, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund) are to be used for this 
purpose. This is the same minimum 
that applied in fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 
1960. 

Responsibilities in Germany 

Section 204(d): Amends section 403 of the 
act, which relates to responsibilities in Ger- 
many, by deleting the obsolete authorization 
to use during fiscal year 1960 special assist- 
ance funds in order to meet U.S. responsibil- 
ities in Germany and substituting an 
authorization to use during fiscal year 1961 
special assistance funds for this purpose. 

Indus Basin development 

Section 204(e): Adds in the act a new 
section 404 which affirms the willingness of 
the United States, pursuant to authorities 
contained in the act and other acts, to par- 
ticipate in the cooperative program for de- 
velopment of the Indus Basin. The section 
specifies that, in the event that funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to the act are made 
available to be used by or under the super- 
vision of the World Bank for the purposes 
of the section, such funds may be used in 
accordance with the requirements, standards, 
or procedures established by the World Bank 
concerning completion of plans and cost 
estimates and determination of feasibility, 
rather than with requirements, standards, 
or procedures concerning such matters set 
forth in the act or other acts (e.g., section 
517 of the act and section 103 of the Mutual 
Security Appropriation Act, 1960). It also 
provides that, where mutual security funds 
are made available to be used by or under 
the supervision of the World Bank for pur- 
poses of the section, such funds may be used 
without regard to the provisions of the 50-50 
shipping requirement (section 901(b) of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended), 
whenever the President determines that such 
requirement cannot be fully satisfied with- 
out seriously impeding or preventing accom- 
plishment of such Section 401(c) 
of the bill provides that the appropriate con- 
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gressional committees shall be notified of 
any determination with respect to the 50-50 
shipping requirement. 

Migrants, refugees, and escapees 

Section 204(f): Amends section 405 of 
the act, which relates to migrants, refugees, 
and escapees, in two respects: 

Paragraph (1) amends subsection (c), 
which relates to contributions to the pro- 
gram of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, by deleting the obsolete 
authorization for an appropriation for fiscal 
year 1960 for contributions to the program 
of the High Commissioner and substituting 
an authorization for an appropriation to be 
available for obligation during fiscal year 
1961 for contributions to that program for 
calendar year 1961. 

Paragraph (2) amends subsection (d), 
which relates to the continuation of activi- 
ties undertaken for selected escapees, by de- 
leting the obsolete authorization for an ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1960 for the es- 
capee program and substituting an authori- 
zation for an appropriation for this purpose 
for fiscal year 1961. 


Children's welfare 


Section 204(g): Amends section 406 of the 
act, which relates to children's welfare, by 
deleting the obsolete authorization for an 
appropriation for fiscal year 1960 for contri- 
butions to the United Nations Children’s 
Fund and substituting an authorization for 
an appropriation to be available for obliga- 
tion during fiscal year 1961 for contributions 
to that fund for calendar year 1961. 

Palestine refugees in the Near East 

Section 204 (h): Amends section 407 of the 
act, which relates to Palestine refugees in the 
Near East, by deleting the obsolete authori- 
zation for an appropriation for fiscal year 
1960 for contributions to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East and substituting an 
authorization for an appropriation to be 
available for obligation during fiscal year 
1961 for contributions to that agency for 
fiscal year 1961. In addition, the proviso of 
section 407 of the act is repealed, so that 
funds made available under that section 
may be used for relief and rehabilitation as 
well as for resettlement and repatriation, 


Ocean freight charges 

Section 204(i): Amends section 409(c) of 
the act, which relates to ocean freight 
charges by deleting the obsolete authoriza- 
tion for an appropriation for fiscal year 1960 
to pay ocean freight charges on shipments by 
U.S. voluntary nonprofit relief agencies and 
substituting an authorization for an appro- 
priation for the purpose for fiscal year 1961. 


Administrative and other expenses 


Section 204(j): Amends section 411 of the 
act, which relates to administrative and 
other expenses, in two respects: 

Paragraph (1) amends subsection (b), 
which relates to necessary administrative 
expenses incident to carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act (other than chapter I, 
military assistance, and title II of chapter 
II, Development Loan Fund) and functions 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, per- 
formed by any agency or officer administer- 
ing nonmilitary assistance, by deleting the 
obsolete authorization for an appropriation 
for this purpose for fiscal year 1960 and sub- 
stituting an authorization for an appropria- 
tion for this purpose for fiseal year 1961. 

Paragraph (2) amends subsection (c), 
which relates to administrative and other 
expenses of the Department of State, by 
authorizing an appropriation to the Pres- 
ident for such expenses instead of to the 
Department of State, in conformity with the 
other appropriations authorized by the act. 
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President’s Special Education and Training 
Fund 


Section 204 (k): Repeals section 412 of the 
act, which relates to the President’s special 
education and training fund. 


Atoms for Peace 


Section 204(1): Amends section 419(a) of 
the act, which relates to atoms for peace, by 
deleting the obsolete authorization for an 
appropriation for fiscal year 1960 for assist- 
ance designed to promote the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy abroad and substituting 
an authorization for an appropriation for 
this purpose for fiscal year 1961. 


Chapter III. Contingency fund 


President's Special Authority and 
Contingency Fund 


Section 301: Amends section 451(b) of the 
act, which relates to the President’s special 
authority and contingency fund, by deleting 
the obsolete authorization for an appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1960 for the contingency 
fund and substituting an authorization for 
an appropriation for fiscal year 1961 for such 
fund. 


Chapter IV. General and administrative 
provisions 


Machine Tools and Other Industiral 
Equipment 


Section 401(a): Repeals section 504(d) of 
the act, which relates to machine tools and 
other industrial equipment. 


Loan Assistance and Sales 


Section 401(b): Amends section 505(a) of 
the act, which relates to loan assistance and 
sales, by adding a new second sentence de- 
signed to clarify the language of the first 
sentence. The first sentence of section 
505(a) of the act now authorizes assistance 
under the act to be furnished on a barter 
basis. The new sentence makes it clear that 
the commodities, equipment, and materials 
transferred to the United States in such 
barter transactions may be used for assist- 
ance authorized by the act, other than the 
Development Loan Fund, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act applicable to the 
furnishing of such assistance. 


Notice to legislative committees 


Section 401 (e): Amends section 513 of the 
act, which relates to notice to legislative 
committees, so as to require that the appro- 
priate congressional committees shall be no- 
tifled of any determination under the last 
clause of the second sentence of the new 
section 404 with respect to the 50-50 ship- 
ping requirement (sec. 901(b) of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, as amended). 


Employment of personnel 


Section 401 (d): Amends section 527 of the 
act, which relates to employment of person- 
nel, in three respects: 

Paragraph (1) amends subsection (b) 
which relates to employment of personnel 
in the United States, by increasing (a) the 
ceiling on the number of personnel employed 
in the United States on programs authorized 
by the act who may be compensated without 
regard to the provisions of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and (b) the limi- 
tation on the number of such personnel 
within the above-mentioned ceiling, who may 
be compensated at rates higher than those 
provided for grade 15 of the Classification 
Act general schedule but not in excess of 
the highest rate provided for grades in such 
general schedule. 

Paragraph (2) amends subsection (c), 
which relates to employment outside the 
United States, in two respects. First, it 
vests the authority of subsection (c) in the 
President, in conformity with the general 
structure of the act. Second, it provides that 
Foreign Service Reserve Officers shall receive 
in-class promotions in accordance with such 
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regulations as the President may prescribe. 
This is designed to relieve an existing in- 
equity for Foreign Service Reserve Officers 
appointed or assigned to perform nonmili- 
tary functions under the act. Under section 
625 of the Foreign Service Act these officers, 
after having been in a given class for 9 
months or more, receive an in-class promo- 
tion on July 1 of each fiscal year. This means 
that personnel appointed before October 1 
in any given year (i.e. more than 9 months 
prior to July 1) receive an in-class promo- 
tion on the next July 1, while those appointed 
after October 1 must wait a full year fol- 
lowing the next July 1. It is contemplated 
under the proposed authority that Foreign 
Service Reserve Officers appointed or as- 
signed pursuant to section 527(c)(2) of the 
act will receive in-class promotions on the 
anniversary dates of their appointment or 
assignment or of their last in-class promo- 
tion. 

Paragraph (3) amends subsection (d), 
which relates to appointment of alien em- 
ployees outside the United States, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of State to appoint 
aliens without the statutory requirement of 
a request from the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration. By virtue of Ex- 
ecutive Order 10610 the functions of the Di- 
rector of the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration were vested in the Secretary of State. 

Security clearance 

Section 401(e): Repeals section 531 of the 
act, which relates to security clearance, so 
that the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration will, with respect to security clear- 
ance standards and procedures, be governed 
entirely by Executive Order 10450 which ap- 
plies to all U.S, Government agencies, 

Reports 

Section 401(f): Amends section 534(a) of 
the act, which relates to reports, so as to re- 
quire a report on operations under the act 
at the end of each fiscal year instead of every 
6 months. 

Provisions on use of funds 

Section 401(g): Amends section 537(a) (3) 
of the act, which relates to provisions on uses 
of funds, so as to clarify the basis upon which 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion contracts with individuals (Americans 
as well as aliens) to furnish technical ad- 
vice and assistance to foreign governments 
subject to administrative and policy supervi- 
sion and guidance by the ICA Mission. The 
Civil Service Commission has interpreted the 
provisions of these contracts relating to ICA 
supervision and guidance as establishing an 
employer-employee relationship, which nor- 
mally may not be established by contract, 
and has suggested that authority to enter 
into such contracts be clarified. This au- 
thority will also be used, as is the present 
section 537(a) (3) of the act, to hire aliens by 
contract for other types of services abroad, 
such as custodial and housekeeping services, 


Construction or acquisition of facilities 
abroad 

Section 401 (h): Amends section 537(c) of 
the act, which relates to construction or ac- 
quisition of facilities abroad, to raise the 
ceiling on the amount of funds made avail- 
able for assistance in countries other than 
Korea which may be used for the construc- 
tion or acquisition of facilities abroad under 
that section. 

Chapter V.—Technical amendments 
Reflecting New Limits of United States 
Technical amendments 

Section 501: Amends the various provi- 
sions of the act which refer to the “conti- 
nental United States” or “continental limits 
of the United States” so as to make clear 
the references to the United States include 
all 50 States. 
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Chapter VI.—Amendments to other laws 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist~ 
ance Act of 1954, as amended (Public Law 

480) 

Section 601(a): Amends section 202 of 
title II of Public Law 480, which relates to 
famine relief and other assistance, to permit 
the use of surplus agricultural commodities 
under title II to promote the economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped areas. One 
principal purpose of the amendment is to 
clarify authority under title IT to carry out 
work relief projects on a continuing, rather 
than on an emergency, basis. 

Section 601(b): Amends section 203 of 
title II of Public Law 480, which relates to 
famine relief and other assistance, to permit 
payment from funds available under title II 
of general average claims arising from ship- 
ments of title II commodities to recipient 
countries. At present, these claims (usually 
in foreign exchange), which arise against 
all parties in a sea venture when a portion 
of a ship or of a ship’s cargo is sacrificed to 
save the remaining cargo or the ship, are 
left for the recipient country’s account, 
since title II requires delivery of commod- 
ities to the recipient f.0.b. U.S. ports with 
consequent transfer of title before ocean 
shipment is undertaken. Although general 
average claims on title II shipments are a 
rare occurrence, they can be emb: 
to the United States since title II shipments 
are generally made for humanitarian non- 
commercial purposes, 


Mutual Security Act of 1959 


Section 602: Repeals section 501(b) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1959, which relates 
to international cooperation in health, 


Public Law 174, 79th Congress, as amended 


Section 603: Amends section 2 of Public 
Law 174, 79th Congress, as amended, which 
relates to U.S. membership in the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, 
so as to eliminate the ceiling of $3 million 
on the appropriations authorized by that 
section for contribution to FAO each year. 


Public Law 403, 80th Congress, as amended 

Section 604: Amends section 3(a) of Pub- 
lic Law 403, 80th Congress, as amended, 
which relates to U.S. membership in the 
South Pacific Commission, so as to eliminate 
the ceiling of $75,000 on the appropriations 
authorized by that section for contribution 
to the Commission each year. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT TO PROVIDE DISABILITY IN- 
SURANCE BENEFITS FOR THE 
BLIND 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the senior Senator 
from New York IMr. Javits], I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
amending the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide for full disability insurance ben- 
efits for persons who are blind. 

The sudden occurrence of blindness 
is a shocking and devastating experience. 
It need not, however, be a disastrous 
one. Loss of sight is merely the loss of 
a physical sense—but in no other way 
does this change or alter the individuals. 
Of course, blindness does impose certain 
limitations, but today these limitations 
may be substantially reduced by the 
prompt receipt of proper adjustment 
training in the techniques of 
blindness, Given this training soon after 
the onset of blindness, many blind indi- 
viduals are able to return to regular em- 
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ployment, are able to resume their re- 
sponsibilities as providers for their fam- 
ilies; but the road back is not an easy 
one. Public attitudes toward blindness 
and those who are blind create road- 
blocks in their way. 

A person who is trained in the tech- 
niques of blindness, a person who learns 
to travel freely with the use of the long 
cane and who receives sufficient train- 
ing to qualify for practice of a profes- 
sion or employment in business or in- 
dustry, still encounters great difficulty 
in obtaining employment. Too often, if 
he is so fortunate as to obtain any em- 
ployment at all, the work will be of an 
unskilled and repetitive nature—uncer- 
tain in duration, meager in compensa- 
tion. 

Individuals who are blind need the 
minimum financial security that my bill 
would provide. Such financial security 
would serve to encourage and stimulate 
them to greater rehabilitative efforts. I 
believe it would help in converting them 
from dependence upon their families or 
public assistance to economically self- 
sufficient taxpaying citizens. The bill 
which I am introducing contains four 
provisions: 

First, it would eliminate so far as 
blind persons are concerned the age of 
50 as a requirement for the establish- 
ment of eligibility for disability insur- 
ance benefits. 

Blindness is a disruptive and demor- 
alizing occurrence at any time in a per- 
son’s life; but, it is far more disruptive 
when it occurs during an individual's 
working years. It is at such time, dur- 
ing such years, that the financial secu- 
rity offered by disability insurance can 
be of the greatest assistance in the res- 
toration of disabled persons to lives of 
value to themselves, their dependents, 
and to the Nation. To deny the ben- 
efits of the disability insurance program 
to blind persons who have not yet at- 
tained the age of 50 is to deny to these 
persons the help which they need at a 
time when they need it most, at a time 
when they can still reshape their lives. 

Second, my bill provides for the inclu- 
sion in the disability insurance program 
of the definition of blindness which is 
generally accepted and employed 
throughout the Nation. Blindness, ac- 
cording to the terms of this definition, 
means central visual acuity of 20/200 or 
less in the better eye with correcting 
lenses, or visual acuity greater than 
20/200 if accompanied by a limitation in 
the field of vision such that the widest 
diameter of the visual field subtends an 
angle no greater than 20 degrees. Inclu- 
sion of this definition into the disability 
insurance law would lessen confusion 
and provide an ophthalmological stand- 
ard for the determination of blindness. 

Once a blind person has established his 
eligibility for disability insurance bene- 
fits in accordance with the terms of this 
definition, he shall be entitled to receive 
full benefits for the duration of the 
disability. 

This provision seeks to make the dis- 
ability insurance sections of the Social 
Security Act a true insurance program 
for the blind. Benefits would be condi- 
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tioned upon the existence and continued 
existence of the disability of blindness. 


vidual loses his sight, and it endeavors 
by means of disability compensation to 
minimize the economic impact upon the 
individual. 

Third, the bill would delete the present 
requirement that a beneficiary of disabil- 
ity insurance accept vocational rehabili- 
tation from the appropriate State agency 
before his eligibility can be established 
permanently. The effect of this require- 
ment is twofold. 

The bill negates the insurance concept 
of the disability insurance program by 
conditioning receipt of benefits upon a 
consideration other than the existence 
of a medically determinable disability. 

This requirement also makes of re- 
habilitation, which by its very nature 
is brought about by the voluntary ac- 
tion of a disabled person, a compulsory 
and coercive force—which endeavors by 
threat of punishment to compel a man 
to rebuild his life. Rehabilitation can 
be achieved only when disabled persons 
are encouraged and stimulated to the 
efforts necessary for its attainment. 
Wise and patient guidance and coun- 
sel is needed if disabled persons are to 
be assisted in rebuilding their lives. 

Fourth, the bill would reduce the 
length of time blind persons must have 
worked in covered employment in order 
to establish eligibility for disability bene- 
fits. The present minimum of 20 quar- 
ters of covered employment would be 
changed, insofar as the blind are con- 
cerned, to a minimum of 1 quarter. 
There is nothing magic in the current 
minimum ment. The require- 
ment that an individual must have at- 
tained age 50 in order to be eligible for 
disability benefits fails to recognize the 
consequences which inevitably occur 
when a younger head of a household 
becomes led and can no longer sup- 
port his family. The current coverage 
requirement has the same impact on the 
individual who cannot meet the re- 
quirements which it imposes. A con- 
tributory insurance program which de- 
nies benefits to younger members who 
become disabled does so at a time when 
they may be responsible for the sup- 
port of small children. Aside from its 
economic impact, the loss of sight can 
have a devastating effect upon the fam- 
ily head. My bill seeks to correct this 
inequity. 

According to the best available esti- 
mates the Nation has a blind population 
of approximately 350,000. Some 50 per- 
cent of these men and women became 
blind after attainment of age 60, and it 
is anticipated that this percentage will 
increase gradually. Many of them are 
already covered by the old age and sur- 
vivors and disability insurance benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act. 
Approximately 22,000 American citizens 
lose their sight each year. If enacted, 
my bill would make benefits under title 
II of the Social Security Act available 
to an estimated 10 to 15 thousand newly 
blind persons each year. 
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The bill which I am introducing is 
similar in all respects to H.R. 8218 and 
H.R. 8219, introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Representatives 
Victor L. Axruso and ALBERT H. BOSCH, 
respectively. It is my hope that the 
appropriate committees will hold prompt 
hearings on these bills during this session 
and will adopt them into law. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3067) to amend title II 
of the Social Security Act to provide 
disability insurance benefits thereunder 
for any individual who is blind and has 
at least 1 quarter of coverage, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY (for himself and Mr. Javits), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 223(a)(1) of the Social Security Act 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out subparagraph (B) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the followings 

8) has not attained the age of sixty-five 
and, unless his disability is blindness (as de- 
fined in subsection (e) (2) ), has attained the 
age of fifty,”; and 

(2) by striking out “or he attains the age 
of sixty-five” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“or he becomes entitled to old-age insur- 
ance benefits (in the case of an individual 
whose disability is blindness (as defined in 
subsection (c)(2)) and who is not fully in- 
sured when he attains retirement age) or 
attains the age of sixty-five (in the case of 
any other individual)”. 

(b) Section 223 (e) (1) of such Act is 
amended 

(1) by inserting “, other than an individ- 
ual whose disability is blindness (as defined 
3 (2)),” after “An individual“; 
an 


(2) by adding after subparagraph (B) the 
following new sentence: “An individual 
whose disability is blindness (as defined in 
paragraph (2)) shall be insured for dis- 
ability insurance benefits in any month if he 
had not less than one quarter of coverage 
before the quarter in which such month 
occurs,” 

(e) (1) Section 223(c)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“The term ‘disability’ means (A) inability 
to engage in any substantial gainful activity 
by reason of any medically determinable 
physical or mental impairment which can be 
expected to result in death or to be of long- 
continued and indefinite duration, or (B) 
blindness. The term ‘blindness’ means cen- 
tral visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the 
better eye with the use of corrective lenses, 
or visual acuity greater than 20/200 if ac- 
companied by a limitation in the fields of 
vision such that the widest diameter of the 
visual fleld subtends an angle no greater 
than twenty degrees.“ 

(2) Section 216(1)(1) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “blindness” and all 
that follows in the first sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “blindness (as defined 
in section 223(c) (2).”; and 

(B) by striking out the second sentence, 
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(d) The last sentence of section 223(c) (3) 
of such Act is amended by inserting “, except 
an individual whose disability is blindness 
(as defined in paragraph (2)),” after “for any 
individual”. 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 
222(b)(1) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out “an individual en- 
titled to disability insurance benefits” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “an individual 
(other than an individual whose disability 
is blindness as defined in section 223(c) (2)) 
entitled to disability insurance benefits”. 

Src. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to monthly 
benefits under title II of the Social Security 
Act for months after the month in which 
this Act is enacted. In the case of an in- 
dividual who satisfies section 223 (a) (1) (B) 
of such Act on the date of the enactment 
of this Act solely by reason of such amend- 
ments, the waiting period (as defined in sec- 
tion 223(c)(3) of the Social Security Act) 
may not begin before the first day of the 
fifth month before the month in which this 
Act is enacted. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN 
CONSTRUCTION WORK ON CAPI- 
TOL GROUNDS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
a joint resolution to authorize the 
Architect of the Capitol to permit cer- 
tain temporary construction work by 
the John A. Volpe Construction Co. here 
on Capitol property in connection with 
the construction of the new national 
headquarters of the International Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

The construction now in process on 
this building requires the temporary 
removal of a sidewalk on Louisiana 
Avenue which is within the Capitol 
Grounds. The sidewalk is to be replaced 
when the building is completed, along 
with other improvements which will, of 
course, be subject to the final approval 
of the Architect of the Capitol. 

This request is made necessary be- 
cause of the fact that the proposed new 
headquarters will abut directly the 
property line of the Capitol Grounds. 
The Architect of the Capitol has been 
consulted in the preparation of this 
joint resolution, and I am informed he 
has no objection to its passage. There 
are necessary safeguards in the provi- 
sion of the joint resolution providing for 
the exercise of approval power by the 
Architect of the Capitol. The net result 
of the work to be done by the Volpe 
Construction Co. on the property of the 
Capitol Grounds will, I am informed by 
the contractor and by the Architect of 
the Capitol, be an improvement which 
will be of benefit to the Government. 

There is ample precedent for the pas- 
sage of this joint resolution. An iden- 
tical situation occurred recently during 
the construction of the new headquar- 
ters building for the Teamsters Union 
and necessary permission was granted 
by Public Law 83-14. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the joint resolution and a 
brief explanatory statement of its pur- 
poses printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution and explanatory 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 
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The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 166) 
authorizing the Architect of the Capitol 
to permit certain temporary and perma- 
nent construction work on the Capitol 
Grounds in connection with the erection 
of a building on privately owned prop- 
erty adjacent thereto, introduced by Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Architect of the Capitol is hereby authorized 
to permit (1) the performance within the 
United States Capitol Grounds of excavation, 
temporary construction, or other work, that 
may be necessary for the construction of a 
national headquarters building, and other 
related facilities, for the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America on the 
property immediately northwest of the in- 
tersection of Constitution Avenue Northwest, 
and Louisiana Avenue Northwest, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and (2) the use of Capitol 
Ground property located west of the street 
curb on Louisiana Avenue Northwest, be- 
tween Constitution Avenue Northwest, and 
First Street Northwest, for p of in- 
gress and egress to and from the building site 
during such construction. No permanent 
construction shall extend within the United 
States Capitol Grounds except as otherwise 
provided in subsection (b) of this joint 
resolution, 

(b) The Architect of the Capitol is hereby 
authorized to permit the following improve- 
ments of a permanent nature to be made on 
Capitol Ground property located west of the 
street curb on Louisiana Avenue Northwest, 
between Constitution Avenue Northwest, and 
First Street Northwest: 

(1) The removal of the existing drive- 
way which provided access to a gasoline sta- 
tion which formerly occupied such site; the 
patching of the existing curb; and the re- 
grading and sodding of the area comprising 
such driveway; 

(2) The extension of existing sewers and 
the building of new manholes under the 
sidewalk along Louisiana Avenue Northwest, 
between Constitution Avenue Northwest, and 
First Street Northwest, to accommodate serv- 
ice laterals from the proposed new building, 
and the installation of necessary laterals; 

(3) The installation of service laterals 
from existing gas and water mains located 
on Capitol Grounds property located at 
Louisiana Avenue Northwest, between Con- 
stitution Avenue Northwest, and First Street 
Northwest. 

(4) The removal and replacement of exist- 
ing sidewalks located on Capitol Grounds 
property at Louisiana Avenue Northwest, be- 
tween Constitution Avenue Northwest, and 
First Street Northwest; 

(5) The planting of seven additional trees 
between street curb and new sidewalk along 
Louisiana Avenue Northwest, between Con- 
stitution Avenue Northwest, and First Street 
Northwest, such trees to be selected by the 
Architect of the Capitol; 

(6) The regrading and resodding of the re- 
maining area; and 

(7) The plugging and filling of a portion 
of the abandoned brick arch sewer located at 
the northeast corner of the proposed new 
building. 

Sec. 2. The United States shall not incur 
any expense or liability whatsoever, under 
or by reason of this joint resolution, or be 
liable under any claim of any nature or kind 
that may arise from anything that may be 
connected with or grow out of this joint res- 
olution. 

Src. 3. No work shall be performed within 
the Capito! Grounds pursuant to this joint 
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resolution until the Architect of the Capitol 
shall have been furnished with such assur- 
ances as he may deem necessary that all 
areas within such grounds, disturbed by rea- 
son of such construction, shall, except as 
otherwise provided in this joint resolution, 
be restored to their original condition with- 
out expense to the United States; and all 
work within the Capitol Grounds herein au- 
thorized shall be performed under condi- 
tions satisfactory to the Architect of the 
Capitol. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this joint resolution 
shall be construed as conveying to the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America any right, title, or interest in or to 
any of the temporary or permanent improve- 
ments made by it within the Capitol Grounds 
pursuant to this joint resolution. 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. SALTONSTALL is as follows: 


BRIEF REGARDING REQUEST To PERFORM Con- 
STRUCTION WORK OF PERMANENT AND TEM- 
PORARY NATURE ON CAPITOL GROUNDS 
PROPERTY LOCATED WEST OF STREET CURB ON 
LOUISIANA AVENUE NW., BETWEEN CONSTI- 
TUTION AVENUE NW., AND First STREET NW., 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 


1. It is the desire of the International 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America to construct a new headquarters 
building to be located on property imme- 
diately northwest of the intersection of Con- 
stitution avenue NW., and Louisiana Avenue 
NW., in the District of Columbia. 

2. The building is to be of monumental 
construction with an exterior composed of 
Georgia white marble with miscellaneous 
granite trim and terrace paving. Window 
walls on the first and fifth floors are to be of 
stainless steel and windows on intermediate 
floors are to be of African mahogany. When 
completed the building will cost nearly $5 
million and be located on property costing 
nearly $2 million. The completed building 
should prove to be an attractive addition to 
the structures surrounding Capitol Hill. 

3. It is the desire of the International 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America to provide planting boxes for shrub- 
bery adjacent to the property line along 
Louisiana Avenue and in order to accom- 
plish this construction it will be necessary 
to encroach temporarily on Capitol Grounds 
property located immediately southeast of 
the Louisiana Avenue property line. It is 
the desire of the owner to connect to and 
make use of existing utilities located on the 
Capitol Grounds property referred to previ- 
ously. When completed these utilities will 
be hidden from view, however, their installa- 
tion will require demolition of existing side- 
walk necessitating a request for permission 
to remove and replace the existing walks. 
The request to plant additional trees and 
install new sod is based on the owner's 
desire to further improve the appearance 
of the property. 

4. The Capitol Architect, while cognizant 
of the International Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners’ desire to perform this 
work, advises that he is unable to grant the 
necessary approval unless specifically per- 
mitted by law. 

5. This situation occurred recently dur- 
ing construction of the new headquarters 
building for the Teamsters Union and the 
necessary permission was granted by Public 
Law 14, 83d Congress, chapter 15, ist session, 
H. J. Res. 229. 

6. Drawings showing the proposed work 
and a rendering showing the anticipated re- 
sults are attached. 

7. All proposed work is to be done at no 
expense to the U.S. Government and to the 
satisfaction of the Capitol Architect. 

8. The US. Government is to be held 
harmless of all liability resulting from per- 
formance of this work. 
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FREE MARKETING OF GOLD— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MURRAY submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 590) to permit the free market- 
ing of gold, and for other purposes, 
which were referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and ordered 
to be printed, 


CLARIFICATION OF RIGHT OF 
STATES TO SELECT CERTAIN 
LANDS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on the sec- 
ond day of February, the senior Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] intro- 
duced for me the bill (S. 2959) to clarify 
the right of States to select certain pub- 
lic lands subject to any outstanding min- 
eral lease or permit. I ask unanimous 
consent that the name of my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] may be added as a cosponsor of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL CONFERENCE TO 
STUDY MEANS FOR CONTROLLING 
DISTRIBUTION OF OBSCENE MAT- 
TER AND MATERIALS — ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 15 J introduced a joint resolution 
Senate Joint Resolution 160—to provide 
for a conference consisting of Federal, 
State, and local officials, and members of 
public and private groups or organiza- 
tions to consider and propose methods of, 
and to coordinate action for, combating 
the traffic in obscene matters and ma- 
terials. The joint resolution was per- 
mitted to lie on the table for further 
cosponsors. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of Senators BENNETT, BIBLE, BUSH, 
BRIDGES, Cooper, FONG, GREEN, HOLLAND, 
KEATING, KEFAUVER, KUCHEL, MURRAY, 
NEUBERGER, PROUTY, SCHOEPPEL, YOUNG 
of North Dakota, and Sparkman may be 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF CHARLES F. PAUL TO BE 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE, NORTHERN 
DISTRICT OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to announce that a public 
hearing has been scheduled on the nomi- 
nation of Charles F. Paul, of West Vir- 
ginia, to be U.S. district judge, northern 
district of West Virginia, vice Herbert S. 
Boreman, elevated, for 10:30 a.m., on 
Thursday, February 25, 1960, in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the nomination 
may make such representations as are 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists of 
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the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Rowland K. Hazard, of Rhode Island, 
to be district attorney for the Canal 
Zone, for a term of 8 years, reappoint- 
ment. 

Warner Hodges, of Tennessee, to be 
U.S. attorney, western district of Ten- 
nessee, for a term of 4 years, vice Mill- 
saps Fitzhugh, resigned. 

George C. Harrison, of Tennessee, to 
be U.S. marshal, western district of Ten- 
nessee, for a term of 4 years, vice John T. 
Williams, term expired. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the Committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, February 25, 1960, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nominations, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to 
appear at any hearing which may be 
scheduled. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

Letter written by him to Senator HOLLAND, 
chairman, Commerce Department and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, dated February 
18, 1960, relating to the reinstatement of cer- 
tain funds for the weather research program. 


MEMBER OF BOARD OF VISITORS 
TO THE U.S. COAST GUARD ACAD- 
EMY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has been requested by the Vice 
President to announce his reappoint- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. BusH} as a member of the Board 
of Visitors to the U.S. Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, pursuant to the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 78, 75th Congress, 


MEMBER OF BOARD OF VISITORS 
TO THE U.S. MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has been requested by the Vice 
President to announce his appointment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy, pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 301, 78th Congress. 

Is there further morning business? 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
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-The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the quorum call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONSIDERA- 
TION ON TUESDAY NEXT OF 
TREATIES ON EXECUTIVE CALEN- 
DAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of the Senate, 
after conferring with my beloved friend 
the minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], we 
have decided that it would be in the in- 
terest of most of the Members of the 
Senate to have an announcement as to 
the time we shall proceed to the consid- 
eration of the treaties on the Executive 
Calendar. It is our opinion that the best 
time to do that would be the middle of 
the afternoon on Tuesday next. 

Therefore, I announce, for the infor- 
mation of all Members of the Senate, 
that we expect to have at least one roll- 
call, and perhaps others, on the trea- 
ties now on the Executive Calendar, and 
that rollcall will be some time in the 
middle of the afternoon on Tuesday next, 
after the minority leader has concluded 
with certain business he has scheduled 
for that time, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WILLiaMs of New Jersey in the chair). 
Without objection—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, does the Senator 
refer to the nominations on the present 
Executive Calendar? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive busi- 
ness, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Hart H. Spiegel to be Assist- 
ant General Counsel (Chief Counsel of 
the Internal R-vonue Service). 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, the reason why I am seeking to 


have the Senate consider the nomina-. 


tions on the Executive Calendar now is 
that my beloved friends from Alaska, 
Senator GRUENING and Senator BART- 
LETT, are very anxious to have the nomi- 
nation of the district judge for Alaska 
confirmed. I am delighted we have the 
opportunity to have that done at this 
time. 


U.S, DISTRICT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Walter H. Hodge to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, both 
my colleague [Mr. BARTLETT] and I are 
extremely happy at the confirmation of 
this appointment. Judge Hodge has 
been a distinguished Federal judge in 
‘Alaska, twice appointed by this admin- 
istration, twice confirmed. He is now 
serving as an associate justice of the 
State supreme court. His appointment 
and confirmation have the unanimous 
approval of the Alaska bar. I thank the 
Senate for acting upon this nomination, 
immediately upon receipt of the favor- 
able Judiciary Committee report. The 
judicial system of the 49th State is now 
ready to function. 


U.S. ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Kenneth G. Bergquist, of Idaho, 
to be U.S. attorney for the district of 
Idaho for a term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


U.S. MARSHALS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Dudley G. Skinker, of Maryland, 
to be U.S. marshal for the District of 
Columbia for a term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William K. Holt, Jr., of Georgia, 
to be U.S. marshal for the middle dis- 
trict of Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business, 
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TIGHT MONEY HITS SMALL BANKS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the leading articles on the first page 
of the Wall Street Journal this morning 
relates to the issue of tight money. It is 
entitled “Money and Main Street— 
Banks in Small Cities Tighten Credit as 
It Eases a Bit Elsewhere.” 

The article reports that the tight 
money policy is now having its most 
serious effect on small banks in the 
smaller communities of the country, 
rather than in the great financial cen- 
ters like New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. The article states: 

“Money may be easing in New York City, 
but it’s just as tight here as it’s ever been.” 

Speaking is a Plainfield, N.J., banker whose 
institution is located a scant 2 dozen miles 
from the manmade canyons of the Nation's 
financial capital. His comment points up 
an often overlooked fact: Money market 
trends usually spread slowly to smaller cities 
and towns, 


The article points out: 

Only in more recent weeks, however, has 
tight money’s impact spread to most smaller 
cities and towns. Small businessmen, farm- 
ers, and other would-be borrowers are find- 
ing it both more difficult and costly to secure 
loans. 

Many bankers figure the easier-money 
trend in the major financial centers is only 
temporary. The Federal Reserve System has 
shown no signs of easing its pressure on the 
banks, and bank business loans are heading 
upward. If money grows tighter in major 
cities—or stays as tight as it is now—the im- 
pact of the smaller-city money squeeze could 
extend far beyond local borrowers. 


Then the article reads: 

“Smalltown banks have to assess the rela- 
tive riskiness of their loans,” says an officer 
of the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank. “In 
a small town most borrowers tend to be de- 
pendent on the same or similar influences 
such as the closing of one total factory or a 
poor crop due to adverse weather, So the 
smalltown banker can’t afford to carry too 
big a loan portfolio; most of his loans might 
go bad at once. In a big money market, 
lending is done to a widely diversified list, 
so the portfolio is safer.” 


The article points out that the tight 
money squeeze is now really exerting 
pressure not only on our small banks, 
but also on our smaller communities and 
towns. 

I should like to conclude by calling at- 
tention to something not mentioned by 
the Wall Street Journal, to wit, the fact 
that the real pressure on the small bank 
is that most of its liabilities are in the 
form of time deposits that do require the 
bank to pay interest, not demand depos- 
its, that require the bank to pay no 
interest. 

This means that as interest rates rise, 
the small banks have to pay interest as 
well as receive interest. In Wisconsin 
the typical small bank has two-thirds of 
its deposits in time deposits, on which it 
must pay interest. In New York, on the 
other hand, the typical big bank has 
only 5 percent, or one-twentieth, of its 
deposits in time deposits. Most of those 
deposits do not bear interest. So that 
while the tight money policy is a bo- 
nanza for the big banks, because it 
means soaring income with very little 
interest cost increase, it is a serious 
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problem for the smaller banks, because 
interest costs rise right along with ae 
terest income, 


EQUAL RIGHTS LEGISLATION FOR 
RETIREMENT DEDUCTIONS FOR 
THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, one 
of the most respected and widely read 
financial reporters in the United States, 
Miss Sylvia Porter, whose articles are 
syndicated across the Nation, had pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star, 
night before last, an article entitled Tax 
Break for Self-Employed.” In the ar- 
ticle she states very ably and very 
clearly, I think, the value of the enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation for the 
benefit of the self-employed, who for 
many years have experienced an inequity 
affecting them, because they have not 
been given the same privilege of taking 
tax deductions for retirement funds as 
have those who have been working in in- 
dustry and have received from the Treas- 
ury approval of certain pension pro- 
grams. 

In the article Miss Porter points out 
that this proposed legislation is now be- 
fore the Finance Committee, and that 
there is some indication from those in 
the Treasury that, although previously 
they had fought the enactment of such 
legislation, they now are beginning to see 
that this inequity should no longer exist, 
and they recognize the demand of some 
10 million people in the United States 
who are self-employed, and the fact that 
they are not going to stand much longer 
for this inequity. 

As one of the authors of this proposed 
legislation, I very much appreciate the 
article; and I am greatly encouraged by 
the position of the Treasury in recent 
weeks when, either recognizing the 
validity of the arguments made against 
the present situation, or else recognizing 
the political pressures being made on the 
Members of the Congress, and realizing 
that something is going to happen, those 
in the Treasury have changed their 
position. 

I think I can say that it will not be too 
much longer before the so-called 
Smathers-Morton-Keogh-Simpson bill 
will be on the statute books. When it is 
on the statute books, we shall be able to 
take great pride because an inequity in 
our tax laws will then have been elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article written by Miss 
Porter be printed at this point in the 
Recor, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax Break FOR SELF-EMPLOYED 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The odds are mounting that equal rights 
legisiation for America’s 10 million self- 
employed in planning for retirement will 
come out of Congress this session. 

If you are among the self-employed 
which includes small businessmen, doctors, 
lawyers, accountants, engineers, etc.—this 
event can help you in providing for your 
future financial independence. Certainly, 
the legislation will remove a glaringly un- 
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fair discrimination against the self-em- 
ployed person trying to build up a retire- 
ment 

In briefest summary, here's the story, up 
to date. 

Within a few weeks the Senate Finance 
Committee will take up HR. 10, also 
known as the Smathers-Morton-Keogh- 
Simpson bill. H.R. 10 passed the House last 
year. 

BILL IS OUTLINED 

Under the bill, you, as a self-employed 
person, would be allowed to deduct from 
your Federal income tax up to 10 percent 
of your annual net earnings, or $2,500 
(whichever is less), provided you put this 
money into a retirement program as specified 
in the legislation. 

You could take your deduction for 20 
years, permitting you a maximum lifetime 
deduction of $50,000. 

When you received your benefits under 
your retirement program, your investment 
plus your accumulated earnings on it would 
be treated as ordinary income and taxable 
as such. 

The above three paragraphs give you the 
heart of the legislation although there are 
other details on age limits, withdrawals, etc. 

From 1951 to 1959 Representative KEOGH, 
Democrat of New York, persistently intro- 
duced bills to give the self-employed a tax 
break on their retirement savings compara- 
ble to that which employees covered by em- 
ployer-financed pension plans have had for 
years. 

The Treasury just as persistently opposed 
the bills, though, because it argued the Gov- 
ernment cannot afford to lose the $365 mil- 
lion a year in revenues it figures would be 
involved. 

But on March 16, 1959, despite the Treas- 
ury’s opposition, a bill sponsored by Mr. 
Keocu and the late Representative Simp- 
son of Pennsylvania, was overwhelmingly 
approved by the House. 


ONE NEW ANGLE 


Now the bill has moved to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee under the sponsorship of 
Senator Smaruers, Democrat, of Florida, and 
Senator Morton, Republican, of Kentucky. 
The only new angle is that the Smathers bill 
would become effective in 1961, a bit later 
than the House bill’s effective date. 

A careful survey indicates that if the bill 
reached the Senate floor today, it would pass 
by a comfortable margin. 

If it goes through, the self-employed indi- 
vidual who wants to set up a pension plan 
will get a tax break similar to that which an 
estimated 18 million employees under corpo- 
rate pension plans now enjoy. 

If it goes through, a major and long-ad- 
mitted discrimination against the self-em- 
ployed will be wiped out. 

If it goes through, financial institutions 
of various types will immediately create re- 
tirement funds and accounts for the self- 
employed. Many major financial institutions 
are set to go now. 

Legislation to give equal rights to the self- 
employed in setting up retirement plans is 
inevitable. With the administration fore- 
casting a fat budget surplus and with the 
effective date for the legislation put off to 
1961, the chances are the brightest yet that 
the remaining opposition will crumble and 
the bill will become law this year. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
concur with the remarks of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmaTHers] regarding 
the article by Miss Sylvia Porter. 

Sylvia Porter aptly describes H.R. 10, 
a bill now pending in the Senate which 
enables self-employed persons to estab- 
lish retirement pension programs of their 
own, as equal rights legislation. Her dis- 
cussion is worthy of note by all of us 
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and not only because of her excellent 
treatment of H.R. 10 and her endorse- 
ment of it, but because of the importance 
of this legislation itself. 

Mr. President, fair and equitable tax 
treatment is fundamental under our 
democratic form of Government. Yet 
for many years the self-employed—law- 
yers, accountants, plumbers—in all 31 
groups—have been denied the oppor- 
tunity now afforded to persons working 
for a corporation to establish funds for 
their old age and their retirement. 

I believe H.R. 10 to be among the most 
important subjects before the Congress 
in this session. The problems of the ag- 
ing are of important concern to the Con- 
gress and the executive branch. The 
White House has held national confer- 
ences on the problem. We debate in 
Congress methods by which the Govern- 
ment can aid and assist persons after 
their retirement—for instance, in the 
fields of medical insurance and increased 
social security. 

These methods involve a heavy expen- 
diture of taxpayers’ funds. H.R. 10 I 
submit, Mr. President, offers a simple, 
straightforward way in which the Fed- 
eral Government can encourage self-em- 
ployed persons to help themselves—to 
provide for their own retirement and to 
plan their own savings for their old age 
in an orderly way without involving the 
expenditure of any Federal funds and 
with a minimum loss of revenues—in 
fact, merely a deferral of revenues. Both 
in principle and in practice H.R. 10 is 
sound legislation. 

Sylvia Porter’s column expresses the 
need for Congress to act and to remedy 
the penalty that is now levied against 10 
million self-employed persons. 


NATIONAL STUDENT COMMITTEE 
FOR THE LOYALTY OATH 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I in- 
vite attention to the recent organization 
of the National Student Committee for 
the Loyalty Oath. Second only to the 
discussion revolving around the missile 
gap is the discussion regarding the flab- 
biness of our educational system as com- 
pared to that of the Soviet Union. Con- 
gress, having great concern in regard to 
that matter, developed a program in the 
National Defense Education Act which 
was designed to strengthen the Nation’s 
educational facilities, particularly in re- 
gard to the sciences. 

In its wisdom, Congress provided that 
recipients of aid under the National De- 
fense Education Act should take a non- 
Communist oath and make a disclaimer 
of Communist belief. As might be ex- 
pected in a country such as ours, where 
the utmost of freedom of expression is 
encouraged, there has been some objec- 
tion to the oath and disclaimer require- 
ments. I am happy to report, however, 
that the objection comes from a very tiny 
minority of the participating colleges, 
only 12 out of approximately 1,300. 

To my mind, the refusal of the avail- 
able Federal funds was more of a dicta- 
tion to the student bodies involved than 
was the case in the oath and disclaimer 
requirements. These colleges have taken 
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the very paternalistic attitude of “Fa- 
ther knows best,” and have denied to 
their students the freedom of choice as 
to whether or not the student himself 
wished to avail himself of the funds with 
the oath and disclaimer requirement. 

It is most heartening to me that an 
organization of the students themselves 
has come into being, dedicated to the 
preservation of the oath and disclaimer. 
Particularly heartening is the fact that 
membership comes from some of the col- 
leges which have denied their students 
the freedom of choice. I was most hap- 
py to give this organization my endorse- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be included at this point 
in the Record the statement announc- 
ing the organization of this committee 
and its purposes. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL STUDENT COMMITTEE FOR THE 

LOYALTY OATH 

A national student organization founded 
for the object of preserving the student 
loyalty oath and nonsubversive affidavit in 
the National Defense Education Act was an- 
nounced here today. 

The organization’s name is the National 
Student Committee for the Loyalty Oath. 
Twenty-five colleges and universities across 
the Nation are represented on its governing 
board and more are to be announced in the 
near future. 

Chairman of the organization is Douglas 
Caddy, a senior at Georgetown University in 
Washington, D.C. Caddy is presently State 
chairman of the Young Republican College 
Federation for the District of Columbia. 
Executive secretary-treasurer of the student 
committee is David Franke, a junior at 
George Washington University in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Franke is also at the present time 
the editor of the Individualist, official stu- 
dent publication of the Intercollegiate So- 
ciety of Individualists. 

The committee is bipartisan in political 
character. Its activities will be confined 
solely to fighting for the preservation of the 
loyalty oath and affidavit presently embodied 
in the National Defense Education Act and 
will not enter into the other areas of con- 
troversy currently attached to the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Colleges represented by students on the 
governing board of the organization include 
Harvard University, Boston College, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, City College of New 
York, Manhattan College, College of New 
Rochelle, University of Indiana, Butler Uni- 
versity, University of Wisconsin, Antioch, 
Marquette University, St. John University 
(Minnesota), University of Michigan, Wit- 
tenberg College (Ohio), Iowa Central Col- 
lege, Kansas State University, William and 
Mary University, University of Houston, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, University of New Mexico, 
Georgetown University, George Washington 
University, American University, Dunbarton 
College, and Trinity College. 

The committee has been given the endorse- 
ment and blessing of Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
of New Hampshire, chairman of the Senate 
Republican policy committee. Senator 
Bripces in a recent letter to the committee 
wrote, in part: 

“The formation of your nationwide com- 
mittee has come to my attention, and I offer 
my congratulations for the example of patri- 
otism being expressed by our young Ameri- 
can college and university students. It 
should serve to inspire our future leaders in 
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every field of endeavor to renew their knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals upon which our 
Nation was founded. 

Throughout our history thousands of our 
young people have daily saluted the Ameri- 
can flag and repeated the pledge of allegiance 
without any thought of hesitation. It has 
always been my belief that it was an honor 
to take any pledge of allegiance or subscribe 
to any oath of loyalty on behalf of our Na- 
tion. Why this should become unpopular in 
some circles is almost beyond my belief and 
comprehension. 

I wish the committee well and hope it re- 
celves support throughout the country. It 
is most certainly a worthwhile endeavor. 

STYLES , 
Chairman, Senate Republican 
Policy Committee. 


In announcing its formation, the student 
committee termed “deplorable” the actions 
of the 19 colleges and universities who have 
refused to or withdrawn from participation 
in the National Defense Education Act be- 
cause of the loyalty oath requirement. The 
committee raised the questions (1) whether 
it is proper for the officials of these colleges 
and universities that have refused partici- 
pation to act as a super legislature and deny 
qualified students the opportunity to seek 
the benefits under a public law designed to 
aid them individually, and (2) whether such 
officials are not by administrative flat de- 
priving the students of the very freedom 
they seek to preserve. The committee called 
attention to the fact that while only 19 in- 
stitutions have refused participation in the 
National Defense Education Act, over 1,370 
other institutions are participating without 
protest of the benefits of the National De- 
fense Education Act. 


LOYALTY OATH PROVISIONS OF 
THE DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, it is 
argued by some that the loyalty oath 
provisions of the Defense Education Act 
unfairly single out students and others 
in intellectual pursuits. 

As my colleagues know, I believe any 
American should welcome all opportuni- 
ties to reaffirm his loyalty. To be sin- 
gled out to reaffirm loyalty to the United 
States is a singular privilege, it seems to 
me. 

But I do not intend to make a speech 
on the subject at this time. 

I would like, however, to invite to the 
attention of my colleagues a timely 
speech given recently by Martin B. Mc- 
Kneally, national commander of the 
American Legion. The speech is en- 
titled: “What Is a Loyalty Oath?” It 
was delivered in Tucson, Ariz., Decem- 
ber 14 last. 

I shall not quote at length from the 
speech, but I do want to read five short 
sentences from it. I shall then ask that 
the whole speech be printed in the 
RecorD. Here are the five sentences: 


Let us recognize that teachers and intel- 
lectuals occupy an exalted place in our so- 
ciety. They are the ones to whom we look 
for leadership and for light in this complex 
world. In short it may be said that they are 
the ones upon whom we ordinary people 
must ultimately depend. Are we asking 
more than they are willing to give in re- 
quiring this simple affirmation of loyalty to 
our country? Surely, no one in his right 
mind interprets this as a slander or a re- 
fiection upon them as a practical proposi- 
tion. 
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I urge my colleagues to reflect upon 
those five sentences, and I hope that 
students and educators will do likewise. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the speech referred to be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War Is A LOYALTY OATH? 
(By Martin B. McKneally) 

I am glad to be in Tucson for it gives me 
an opportunity to visit again with old friends 
and to enjoy the great hospitality for which 
Arizona has become so famous. This is my 
first visit to this State and I have looked 
forward with anticipation to it, and in no 
instance have I been disappointed. The color 
and the majesty of your countryside is 
matched by your kindness and the warmth 
of your welcome to all visitors. 

I come to you on this visit as the national 
commander of the American Legion and I can 
report well of your organization. It is sound 
and vigorous in all of its divisions. We have 
done a fair amount of traveling and have 
talked before many groups and the prestige 
of the American Legion is high because it has 
supported a policy founded upon one thing 
only and that is what is best for America, 
Its prestige is high because its voice is clear 
and its voice is clear because it has always 
managed to see things in their proper per- 
spective. It has seen what was there, not 
something else. I suppose this is so because 
the average legionnaire views the events of 
our time with the 20-20 vision of undiluted 
patriotism. We have taken our stand on 
the great issues confronting the country and 
will continue to do so in spite of the fact 
that we differ from highly articulate and 
sometimes over-emotionalized critics and 
scorners and cynics. One of the interesting 
developments in the new public philosophy 
is the perfection of the smear technique; the 
use of the broad generalization. 
The American Legion has in the past been 
insulted because of its devotion to national- 
istic ideals, the exaltation of the flag and the 
preservation of the sovereignty of the United 
States. These are great causes and if they 
fail it will be because the American Legion 
has been unable and in somewise prevented 
from bringing home to all Americans their in- 
dispensability to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. If we are unable it is due to 
our lack of concern, if we are prevented it 
is due to the web of confusion which has 
been spun around reasonably simple issues. 

One cannot but look with concern on signs 
that the image of America abroad has be- 
come distorted and distasteful, and indica- 
tions of failure and decadence at home. 

I call to your attention as proof positive 
that the soul of America is in great danger 
to a book of recent publication written by 
Eugene Kinkead, entitled “In Every War But 
One.” This book is a treatment of the col- 
lapse of morale among prisoners of war in 
Korea. One out of three technically 
collaborated with the enemy. One out 
of seven did the business of the enemy, 
21 elected to remain with the enemy, 
75 returned home as espionage agents of 
the enemy. Thirty-eight percent died in 
captivity. No one escaped. For the first 
time in America’s long record of military 
exertions, Americans were found to have lost 
the bond that unites free men together. For 
the first time the inevitable kinship among 
men which is the result of service to a great 
ideal was broken and Americans were at war 
with one another—a war in many of its as- 
pects more cruel and more distressing than 
the one they fought with the enemy, for in 
this war Americans fought Americans, Amer- 
icans betrayed Americans, Americans mur- 
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dered Americans. I suppose that unmatched 
in the whole catalog of human infamy 
will be the crime of one Gallagher who cast 
two of his fellow prisoners, sick with dysen- 
tery and fatigued to the bone, out into the 
night where they died of the cold in shock 
and in disbelief of their fate. 

Where I ask you, do you fit these statistics 
into a nation with an exalted mission?—a 
mission the like of which has never been 
equaled in the history of mankind. For the 
great burden of our country, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is to keep the fires of individual free- 
dom burning brightly in the hearts of all 
Americans and to keep this America clean 
and sure of its purpose as the hope of all 
men and women abroad. 

Not only must our sense of mission be 
strong but the policies of our country, in this 
duel with communism, must be courageous 
and responsive to the will of the people. In 
my travels in the last several weeks I have 
had a great opportunity to discuss with many 
Americans the issues facing this country and 
the role the American Legion must play in 
helping face these issues. 

I have found to a man a dreadful concern 
about the situation in Cuba. It is abundant- 
ly clear to all now, that Castro is not the 
modern George Washington he was called by 
& New York City television master of cere- 
monies one Sunday night. He is something 
quite different. We do not know all that he 
is but this we do know—he is doing the busi- 
ness of our enemy. 

And I shall say this as one American that 
any head of state who consigns men to the 
firing squad, without just and fair trials, be- 
cause of a failure on their part to support 
the revolutionary movement, inspires in me 
no confidence that he understands the na- 
ture of freedom or that he is a person worth 
conciliating. One cannot help but view the 
continuing passivity on the part of our Gov- 
ernment to the continuing insults to our 
flag and to our citizens as a species of ap- 
peasement and we all know appeasement has 
never worked and is particularly vile when 
it is engaged in to the prejudice of our own 
sovereign citizens. I say to you, we shall 
continue to play the role of “Obliging Oliver” 
to our peril if, indeed, not to our doom, in 
this area and in other areas abroad. 

We shall not win that way, this war for 
the minds and the hearts of men. If poli- 
cies without courage will not help us abroad, 
much less will they help us in all of the 
problems confronting us at home. A ques- 
tion of much moment before the American 
people is the one concerning what is called 
the loyalty oath. 

The American Legion, by resolution of its 
1959 convention, supports the loyalty oath 
provision of the National Defense Education 
Act. It does so on this theory: The National 
Defense Education Act is a part of the enact- 
ments of Congress providing for the security 
of the United States and as such those re- 
ceiving benefits under it are special persons, 
they are singled out as special beneficiaries 
for a special reason and as such their loyalty 
to the United States and their freedom from 
the taint of disloyalty is properly an issue. 

To read the debate on the Kennedy-Warren 
bill which sought, at the last session of Con- 
gress, to repeal the section of the act which 
required every student-beneficiary to sign 
an affidavit to the effect that he does not 
believe in and is not a member of and does 
not support any organization that believes 
in or teaches the overthrow of the U.S. 
Government by force or violence or by 
any illegal or unconstitutional means is to 
take an exercise, a lengthy exercise in eva- 
sion, begging the question and missing the 
point. One would think that loyalty to the 
sovereign state is the exaction of an onerous, 
burdensome thing to the average American. 
One would think that subversion was not the 
Communist business. One would think that 
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freedom, in this desolate age, was not dying 
all over the world. One would have to con- 
clude that the great states that have been 
overthrown, since 1945, were not helped to 
disaster by certain disloyal citizens within 
their boundaries. The fact of the matter is 
that loyalty is an issue and the United States 
must be protected against disloyalty. 

The fact of the matter is that those of us 
who support this affidavit, and have our- 
selves taken such an oath gladly, find in it no 
refiection on our integrity and our loyalty. 
When we insist our tion we are 
disdained as anti-intellectual and as descend- 
ants of those who called for a religious test 
in the Middle Ages. This is specious non- 
sense. 

A man’s traffic with his God is a personal 
affair and is answerable in a forum over 
which we have no control. Treason to one’s 
country is another story. A tightly organized 
society such as our own, exists by virtue of 
certain understandings, certain compacts: 
man to man. We are all participants in it 
and every man is affected by the deeds of his 
fellows. This principle is indeed part of the 
tradition of the common law. For instance, 
I must so use my property that it does not do 
injury to my neighbor. I may speak freely 
but I may not expect my freedom to extend to 
me the right to shout “Fire” in a theater and 
thereby cause panic and injury to my fellows. 
Freedom, indeed, is a qualified thing. I 
cannot in any case commit injury to my fel- 
low citizens without penalty. This is purely 
a social responsibility and its violation 
throws me out of step. 

Treason or betrayal of the common good 
as constituted in a duly authorized way is an 
act which violates the responsibility of one 
citizen to another. The average American is 
unable to follow the tenuous reasoning which 
identifies a religious test in the Middle Ages 
with a loyalty affidavit of today, except in- 
sofar as it identifies the loyalty oath with 
something admittedly bad for the purpose of 
destroying it. 

I have said to you that around the world 
in this age of brainwashing techniques and 
indoctrination, loyalty is in issue. “With 
every dawn,” Camus tells us of our time, 
“masked assassins slip into some cell.“ 
“Murder is the question before us.” This is 
the solemn keynote of our time. Shall we 
fail to heed it? According to the over-anx- 
jous reasoning of certain college presidents? 
And in this connection it is worth noting 
that the hearings in the Senate catered to 
the opponents of the loyalty oath and enter- 
tained not a voice in support of it. It is in- 
teresting further to note that not one stu- 
dent voice was heard. After all this bill pro- 
vides for a relationship between Government 
and student, and those university boards and 
presidents who have withdrawn their insti- 
tutions from it have deprived thousands of 
American youths of the personal benefits of 
this program and the benefits to the Nation, 
by summary action based upon unsubstan- 
tial reasoning may charge us with anti-in- 
tellectualism (and I am not sure what that 
term really means) but I do know this: they 
inspire me with no great admiration for their 
position. 

The battle against communism is a strug- 
gle for men’s minds and in this struggle we 
shall not win by the mounting confusion of 
words that surround great issues. It has 
been argued that if the loyalty oath is to be 
included in a security measure then it should 
also be included in a farm subsidy law. This 
is in effect to say that a farmer raising corn 
is in the same position as a man working in 
the field of molding men’s minds. Let us 
recognize that teachers and intellectuals oc- 
cupy an exalted place in our society, They 
are the ones to whom we look for leader- 
ship and for light in this complex world. 
In short it may be said that they are the 
ones upon whom we ordinary people must ul- 
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timately depend. Are we asking more than 
they are willing to give in requiring this sim- 
ple affirmation of loyalty to our country? 
Surely, no one in his right mind interprets 
this as a slander or a reflection upon them 
as a practical proposition. Teachers operat- 
ing under the New York school system have 
been taking such an oath for years. No one 
has thought less of them for taking it. 

Now the subject of this discourse has been 
in defense of the loyalty affidavit and op- 
posed to the reasoning used in an effort to 
defeat it. I would give the opponents of the 
loyalty oath a large measure of credit if they 
would base their case on the fact that the 
oath has little practical use in protecting 
the Nation against subversion instead of 
trailing off into vaporish, thin skinned ex- 
pressions of injured pride. Perhaps it is 
nothing more than a symbol of loyalty. Is 
symbolism bad? When a man tips his hat 
to a lady, he uses a symbol of respect; his 
head bowed in prayer is a symbol of his 
reverence. His use of the term His Excel- 
lency, to a Governor, is a symbol of his sub- 
mission to the authority of the law. Are 
these bad? Do we think more of a man if 
he fails to observe them? The loyalty oath 
is probably nothing but an expression of de- 
votion to one’s country in this day of its 
darkest peril. But even if this is all that it 
is, who can deny that such an expression 
does some good? I have said to you that 
the battle of communism is one for the 
minds of men. It must be fought in the 
classroom. 

But the battle against communism must 
also be fought on the level of faith, not only 
across the plains of economic and scientific 
achievements. Communism proposes that 
life is material and a man is a product of 
nature with no purpose, no will, and no soul. 
This is a harsh doctrine but because they 
have succeeded in dressing it up with ap- 
peals to ideals and equality, they have suc- 
ceeded in in many instances, the 
battle for the heart and the minds of men. 
Ours is a society and a system based upon 
ideals. Our job as legionnaires is to keep the 
eyes of all Americans focused on the ideals 
of our country and our job as Americans is 
constantly to translate the image of America 
abroad in terms of his ideals. 

We as members of the American Legion 
must keep alive the spirit of patriotism, love 
of country. This is our challenge. To those 
who have grown listless in their appreciation 
of individual freedom and the great gift of 
citizenship in this country let us constantly 
recount their blessings. They are neatly 
summed up in a passage written by a refu- 
gee—one who came to these shores from Herr 
Hitler’s concentration and eventually 
became a citizen of these United States. 
He wrote: 

“I am an American citizen * * * a mem- 
ber of the greatest fraternity on earth. * * + 
The brotherhood of free men because a mil- 
lion American citizens have died and mil- 
lions have suffered in the wars of our Re- 
public. I have greater freedom than any 
other citizen of any other nation in any 
other period of mankind. I have greater 
freedom to work, to worship, to love, to learn, 
and to play. Mine is the freedom to com- 
pete, to invent, to save, to invest, to create, 
to promote, to own. I have freedom to 
choose, to join, to vote, to speak, to travel, 
and to walk erect with head high. I am free 
to be my own self as an individual human 
soul, I am free to glorify God.” 


THE FEDERAL NOOSE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, from 
time to time we have heard of some 
strange and ludicrous examples of farm- 
ers being penalized for growing crops 
for their own use. 
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Now we have the case of the State 
of Ohio. According to an editorial in 
the February 12 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal, entitled “The Federal Noose,” 
we find that the United States is bring- 
ing a suit against that sovereign State 
because eight of its mental and penal 
institutions grew more wheat than the 
Federal Government told them they 
could. Because of this, the State of 
Ohio was fined $28,000 and the Govern- 
ment has gone to court to collect it. 

The State of Ohio says the suit brings 
up a constitutional question of great 
import. Ohio maintains that a State 
cannot be regarded the same as an in- 
dividual. 

The editorial comments that: 

What the Government can do to an in- 
dividual, the Government can do to a Btate 
as well wherever individuals or States have 


abdicated their rights and responsibilities 
to a central power. 


The editorial points out an interest- 
ing angle by saying that it might not 
be too great a disaster for the Federal 
Government to win this case because 
that “might make both the public and 
the State officials come to realize that 
whether it has to do with aid for wheat 
or aid for roads or aid for schools, the 
Federal purse strings can also become a 
Federal noose.” 

The handwriting is on the wall. Now 
we have a bill to pay nearly all school 
expenses from Washington, D.C. Next 
we will order what kind of books may 
be used in schools, 

It goes on and go. The Federal noose 
gets tighter and tighter. 

Because of the grave importance of 
such a trend, I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed in the 
body of the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FEDERAL Noose 


The sovereign State of Ohio seems some- 
what surprised at a suit brought against it 
by the United States of America. Seems 
Ohlo's eight mental and penal institutions 
grew more wheat than Uncle Sam told them 
they could. 

Because Ohio’s institutions exceeded their 
quotas, the State was fined $28,000 and the 
Government has gone to court to get it. 
The quota system was devised to prevent 
wheat from piling up in the Government’s 
surplus which, of course, it hasn't prevented. 
But this Ohio wheat wasn’t raised either for 
the market or for the surplus; it was raised 
to feed livestock and to make flour for the 
inmates of the institutions. 

Governor DiSalle says the suit brings up a 
“constitutional question of great import.” 
A State, he says, can't be regarded by Uncle 
Sam the same as an individual, and so he 
thinks the Supreme Court eventually will 
decide this question of Washington dictat- 
ing to a sovereign State. 

We hope Mr. DiSalie does fight this suit. 
Since most State Governors are pretty care- 
ful to guard their prerogatives when Uncle 
Sam seeks to trespass on the statehouse, 
Governor DiSalle can count on having lots 
of States on his side. 

But where were the States when the Gov- 
ernment was moving against individuals for 
exceeding quotas in exactly the same man- 
ner Ohio has? We didn’t hear of many 
State officials rushing to the defense of 
Farmer Stanley Yankus, of Dowagiac, Mich. 
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when the Federal agents grabbed half his 
bank account for growing excess wheat to 
make chickenfeed. The wheat he grew never 
left the Yankus farm, Mr. Yankus is not 
the only individual who's suffered the heavy 
hand of Government ald. 

What the Government can do to an indi- 
vidual, the Government can do to a State as 
well wherever individuals or States have 
abdicated their rights and responsibilities 
toa central power. 

Since that is so, it might not be too great 
a disaster for the Federal Government to win 
this wheat suit in the Supreme Court. Be- 
cause that might well make both the public 
and the State officials come to realize that 
whether it has to do with aid for wheat or 
aid for roads or aid for schools, the Federal 
purse strings can also become a Federal 
noose, 


U.S. RELATIONS WITH PANAMA 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, since 
the end of World War I this country 
has roamed the highways and the by- 
ways of the world extending foreign aid, 
mutual security, economic aid, military 
aid, and technical assistance among free 
world friends. This great humanitarian 
effort has had notable successes and per- 
haps equally notable failures. Although 
distance lends enchantment, we have not 
overlooked our neighbors on the broad 
avenue of the Americas, North and 
South, including the Republic of 
Panama. 

Let us explore the situation in regard 
to Panama. The origin of and the suc- 
cession of events which have led to the 
present could take hours of tracing and 
recitation. It would be sufficient for 
my purposes, for the moment, to put 
just one segment of this sorry situation 
under the magnifying glass. 

The Panama Canal stands as one of 
the great engineering feats of the ages, 
and it is especially significant that we, 
as a still young Nation in terms of exist- 
ence and technical know-how, took over 
where others had failed and made the 
project an accomplished fact. In the 
years since the canal was officially 
opened in 1914, it has been one of the 
greatest boons for mankind on this 
earth. It has contributed greatly to the 
economic and cultural development of 
the world, and after being constructed 
by this Nation, it has been maintained 
by this Nation, for the benefit of one and 
all, at the most moderate of tariffs, suf- 
ficient to barely meet the cost of its 
operation and maintenance. 

Despite all of the foregoing, the 
sovereignty of the United States in the 
Panama Canal Zone is today being seri- 
ously challenged to the end of eventual 
nationalization by the Republic of Pana- 
ma, which of itself would be sufficiently 
disturbing, but also there is the fact 
that, once again, the movement seems to 
be inspired by the constant Communist 
probing into the affairs of this hemi- 
sphere. 

Let us look for a moment at the his- 
tory of our sovereignty in the Panama 
Canal Zone. The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
of 1901 between this country and Great 
Britain accomplished the relinquishment 
by Great Britain, exclusively to the 
United States, of whatever rights Great 
Britain then possessed. In 1903, under 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty with 
Panama, this country acquired in perpe- 
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tuity the use, occupation, and control of 
the Canal Zone for the construction of 
the Panama Canal and its perpetual 
maintenance, operation, sanitation, and 
protection. This is under article II of 
the 1903 convention. Article III of the 
convention gave utter sovereignty to the 
United States over the Panama Canal 
Zone in the following language: 

The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States all the rights, power, and au- 
thority within the zone mentioned and de- 
scribed in article II of this agreement and 
within the limits of all auxiliary lands and 
waters mentioned and described in said 
article II which the United States would 
possess and exercise if it were the sover- 
eign of the territory within which said lands 
and waters are located to the entire exclu- 
sion of the exercise by the Republic of 
Panama of any such sovereign rights, power, 
or authority. 


Finally, by the Thomson-Urritia 
Treaty of 1914, proclaimed in 1922, this 
country concluded with Colombia the 
restoration of amity, which had been 
previously impaired by the fact that 
Panama had revolted from Colombia 
and our previous treaty with Panama in 
regard to the Canal Zone had given 
status to the revolutionary Panamanian 
Government. Also included in the treaty 
with Colombia was the acquisition of 
the Panama Railroad by payment to the 
title holders of interest. 

In the interpretation of treaties and 
statutes, it is always enlightening to 
read the statements of intention of 
those who participated therein, or who 
were in a position to evaluate and define 
immediately after the fact. Bunau- 
Varilla, Panama’s Minister to the United 
States and one of the principal drafts- 
men of the treaty, stated succinctly: 

To cut short any possible debate, I de- 
cided to grant a concession of sovereignty 
en bloc. 


He goes on to say, further, the course 
which seemed best was to grant the 
United States: 

All the rights, power, and authority which 
the United States would possess and exer- 
cise if it were the sovereign of the terri- 
tory; to the entire exclusion of the exer- 
cise by the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power, and authority. 


Secretary of Government Tomas Arias 
of Panama stated in a note to Gov. 
George W. Davis of the Canal Zone: 

The Government of the Republic of 
Panama considers that upon the exchange 
of ratifications of the treaty for opening the 
interoceanic canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama, its jurisdiction ceased over the 
Zone. 


The terms of the treaty and the 
statements against interest of the offi- 
cials of the Panamanian Government it- 
self would seem to have settled for all 
time the matter of United States sover- 
eignty in the Canal Zone. 

Times change and policies of state 
shift for good or for ill with those times; 
however, the ebb and flow of the tides of 
State Department policy had no effect 
on this ironclad arrangement until the 
Hull-Alfaro treaty in 1936. Here the 
erosion begins. Without laboring Sena- 
tors with the historical recitation of 
treaties and agreements giving away 
right of eminent domain, giving up vital 
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real estate holdings, and continuing on 
through stupidity in choice of words 
when, in 1946 in the United Nations, we 
listed the Panama Canal as U.S. occu- 
pied territory, let us skip to the present 
time. The erosion has now become so 
complete that U.S. sovereignty in the 
Panama Canal Zone is now being vigor- 
ously challenged in what can be inter- 
preted only as the opening wedge in the 
drive for nationalization. 

As I have pointed out, the grant of 
sovereignty to this country was clear and 
unequivocal, both in the language of the 
treaty and the statements, notes, and 
memorandums of those participating. 
The sole possible claim of residual Pan- 
amanian sovereignty would exist only if, 
in the first place, this country had not 
successfully constructed the canal, and 
in the second place, it had not operated 
it, maintained it, and provided for 
defense, policing, and sanitation. 

There is no charge that this country 
has failed in any of those obligations. 
What do we find in the face of this chal- 
lenge to our sovereignty but a rather 
spineless sort of apathy as far as the 
State Department is concerned? In a 
letter of January 23, 1960, from William 
B. Macomber, Jr., Assistant Secretary, 
Department of State, to Representative 
DANIEL J. Ftoop, he states that the words 
which he has underscored, “if it were the 
sovereign,” from article III of the 1903 
convention, which I have cited above, 
“have an important bearing on the mat- 
ter under discussion.” He does not go 
on to elaborate. He does not go on to ex- 
plain the importance, but it is clear that 
these words, taken out of treaty context, 
are to be used in justification for fur- 
ther erosion to the extent that we lack 
sovereignty in the Canal Zone altogether. 
Taken in context, it is clear that what is 
intended is to give the United States 
sovereignty in the Canal Zone to the 
same extent as the Panamanian 
sovereignty in the surrounding territory, 
in which the Canal Zone is located. 

Just how, specifically, is the ero- 
sion of our sovereignty to be m- 
plished. The Panama Government now 
demands that the Panama flag fly with 
the U.S. flag throughout the Canal Zone, 
and that every ship passing through the 
Canal display the Panamanian flag, as 
would be the case of any foreign ship 
entering the port of another country. 
It has been axiomatic throughout civil- 
ized history that the display of the flag 
of a country establishes sovereignty. 
When the world was being explored and 
conquered by the European civilization, 
the first act of conquest and the first act 
of proclamation of sovereignty was the 
planting of the flag on the land claimed. 
That concept has been completely carried 
through to modern times and is memori- 
alized by a notable work of sculpture 
within the District of Columbia, which 
preserves for the ages the GI’s procla- 
mation of sovereignty at Iwo Jima when 
that heroic group of marines raised our 
flag to signify our sovereignty over that 
hard-won crest. 

Our complete and utter sovereignty 
over territory in a foreign country, and 
as proclaimed by our flag, is not unusual. 
It exists in all of our embassies through- 
out the world. I can see no useful pur- 
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pose in denying our sovereignty in the 
Canal Zone by accession to demands for 
the display of the Panamanian flag 
which have been made. 

I, for one, do not intend to stand idly 
by and watch further erosion of our posi- 
tion in the Canal Zone through outright 
treaty revision, through carelessness of 
State Department language, or through 
attempts at appeasement. Although it 
may be a sad commentary, I am, never- 
theless, happy to see that notice has been 
served in the Department of Commerce 
appropriations bill, H.R. 10234, as it came 
from the House, which on page 20, 
states: 

Provided further, That no part of any ap- 
propriation contained in title I of this act 
shall be used to construct a flagpole, plat- 
form, or any other device for the purpose of 
displaying the flag of Panama in the Canal 
Zone, the sovereign control of which is vested 
in the U.S. Government by virtue of long- 
standing treaty. 


It is indeed a sorry day when limita- 
tion of expenditure language has to be 
used to counteract the soft approach of 
useless appeasement. 

I want to say I cannot consent to the 
Senate, the Congress, or the Govern- 
ment, permitting a softening in the situ- 
ation so far as our sovereignty in the 
Panama Canal Zone is concerned, with- 
out at least raising one voice in the U.S. 
Senate against it. For that reason, I 
have made my position clear today. 


ANNIVERSARY OF SUCCESSFUL 
- ARMENIAN REVOLT AGAINST SO- 
VIET DOMINATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to- 
day marks the anniversary of an event 
of very great significance in the recent 
political history of the world; it was 
39 years ago today that the courageous 
people of Armenia rose up and overthrew 
a Soviet regime which had marched in 
force into the independent Armenian 
nation, ended its brief reign of freedom, 
and suppressed the liberty of its people. 

Only an inspired and gallant people 
who love their nation and their free- 
dom with a tremendous depth of feeling 
could rise up against the overpowering 
might of Soviet arms, City dwellers and 
peasants alike with meager arms and 
tremendous spirit, drove the Red army 
from their nation. 

This was the first time in the history 
of the Soviet Union that any subjugated 
people had successfully broken away 
from Soviet domination. Unfortunately, 
it was also the last time that this has 
happened so far, despite equally valiant 
and patriotically motivated attempts 
muen as the historic revolt in Hungary in 
1956. 

It is an unfortunate truth, of course, 
that a nation as small and relatively 
powerless as Armenia cannot long stand 
up to the colossus of the Soviet Union, 
no matter how brave and freedom-loving 
areits people. Thus, after enjoying only 
6 months of this hard-won freedom, 
Armenia was again overwhelmed by pow- 
erful Soviet forces. 

But the blood men spill in the cause 
of liberty is never wasted—it is never 
shed in vain. Armenia’s fight for free- 
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dom will forever be recorded as one of 
the noblest struggles in recorded history, 
and a magnificent symbol of the sacrifice 
a free people will make to preserve their 
heritage. 

The Armenian rebellion also has a 
more immediate significance in the con- 
text of the troubled world political situa- 
tion of today. It provides a clear and 
dramatic indication of the reaction of a 
free people to forceful imposition of So- 
viet rule. The history of an independent 
Armenia is a tragically short one. Only 
after World War I was the independence 
of Armenia recognized by the world, fol- 
lowing 600 years of foreign rule and 
partition, and then it was maintained 
for only 2½ years before Armenia fell 
under a combined Turkish-Soviet at- 
tack. But the national identity and the 
cultural heritage of the Armenian peo- 
ple spans hundreds of centuries—it is 
one of the world’s oldest. 

One constructive result of the Armen- 
ian rebellion of 1921 and the brief period 
of independence it brought is that many 
Armenian leaders were enabled to es- 
cape from Soviet territory. Today, those 
of their number who still survive, and 
their descendents in Armenian communi- 
ties throughout the world, carry on the 
cause of Armenian independence. They 
are organizing and carrying out activi- 
ties directed toward ending Soviet domi- 
nation and restoring the independence 
of their ancient homeland. 

To them, and to the people in Soviet 
Armenia today, go the hopes and prayers 
of thousands of loyal and dedicated 
Armenian-Americans, and the sym- 
pathies of all freedom-loving people of 
the world. It is therefore entirely appro- 
priate that the Senate of the United 
States should recognize this date today. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 3151) re- 
lating to withholding, for purposes of 
the income tax imposed by certain cities, 
on the compensation of Federal em- 
ployees, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 558. Concurrent resolution 
providing for printing additional copies of 
the panel discussions entitled “Income Tax 
Revision”; and 

H. Con, Res. 579. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of a “Veterans’ Benefits Calculator.” 


The message informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of 46 U.S.C. 
1126c, the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
HOLTZMAN, of New York, and Mr. Mc- 
INT E, of Maine, as members of the 
Board of Visitors, on the part of the 
House, to the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 
The bill (H.R. 3151) relating to with- 
holding, for purposes of the income tax 
imposed by certain cities on the com- 
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pensation of Federal employees, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolutions 
were referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


H. Con. Res. 558, Concurrent resolution 
providing for printing additional copies of 
the panel discussions entitled “Income Tax 
Revision.” 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 
ten thousand additional copies of the panel 
discussions entitled “Income Tax Revision”. 

H. Con. Res. 579. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of a Veterans’ Benefits Calculator. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed fifty thousand two hundred and 
forty additional copies of a Veterans’ Benefits 
Calculator prepared by the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of which two thousand copies 
shall be for the use of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, two thousand copies for the use 
of the Committee on Finance, thirty-seven 
thousand four hundred and eighty-five copies 
for the use of the House of Representatives, 
and eight thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
five copies for the use of the Senate. 


STATE AND LOCAL WITHHOLDING 
OF INCOME TAXES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I hope my 
colleagues in the Senate will give fa- 
vorable consideration and that the com- 
mittee will give favorable consideration 
to the bill just received from the House, 
dealing with the important matter of the 
withholding of State and local income 
taxes from the salaries of Federal em- 
ployees. I shall have something further 
to say when the bill is before the Sen- 
ate for consideration. This is a matter 
of greatest importance to my State, and 
I invoke the sympathetic consideration 
of all the Members of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL, It so happens that 
my own State has recently enacted a 
withholding tax law. I have not had oc- 
casion to investigate the matter. Do I 
correctly understand, from the remarks 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, that 
there is no comity as between the States 
and the Federal Government as to the 
matter of withholding taxes? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
The States withhold the Federal income 
taxes from the salaries of State em- 
ployees, but the Federal Government will 
not withhold the State and local income 
taxes from the salaries of Federal em- 
ployees. This seems to me to be a very 
real injustice. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, not 
only is that true, but this involves the 
rights and the integrity of the several 
States of this Union. I certainly do not 
see any reason why the States should be 
impelled to withhold taxes for the Fed- 
eral Government if the Federal Govern- 
ment is not going to extend the same 
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comity where the salaries of Federal em- 
ployees are concerned. 

Mr. CLARK. There is no Member of 
this body with whom I would rather 
fight shoulder to shoulder on this issue 
than the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator flatters 
me, and causes me to feel good early in 
the day. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I share 
completely the views of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from 
Georgia, with whom I find myself in 
complete agreement in this very unusual 
and difficult situation which is faced by 
the States in collecting their income 
taxes. I hope there will be speedy action 
on the proposed legislation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I know 
of no Senator whom I would welcome 
more gladly—even temporarily—into a 
States rights meeting than the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to find myself in agreement 
with my distinguished colleague from 
Georgia. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am in- 
formed by my colleague [Mr. KEATING] 
that there has just come over from the 
House bill 3151, relating to withholding, 
for purposes of the income tax imposed 
by certain cities on the compensation 
of Federal employees. The bill which 
has just come over would allow income 
taxes levied by the States to be collected 
by the Federal Government. 

I join with my colleagues and other 
Senators in expressing the interest of 
my State in this measure, and my grati- 
fication at the fact that such a bill has 
come over from the House. 


EZRA TAFT BENSON AND THE BOY 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
the Boy Scouts of America, one of the 
greatest organizations in the world, has 
just celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
its founding. A group of 50 Eagle Scouts, 
one representing each of the States of the 
Union, recently convened in Washington. 

One of the most significant meetings 
in their program here was held on Feb- 
ruary 9 in the Jefferson Auditorium of 
the Department of Agriculture. During 
the program the Honorable Ezra Taft 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, pre- 
sented the Department’s Conservation 
Citizenship Award to the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Equally significant to the award itself 
was the fact that it was presented by a 
great American who has had over 40 
years of active scouting. Ezra Taft Ben- 
son grew up with the Scout movement. 
There may be a difference of opinion 
about some of Mr. Benson's policies in 
relation to agriculture—it would be 
amazing if there were not—but there 
is little or no difference about him as a 
great human being. 

As a family man, as a church man, as 
a citizen, and as a Scout—with all the 
Scout honors including the Silver Buf- 
falo—he is associated with qualities that 
proclaim greatness of character. 
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These qualities were reflected in the 
remarks which Secretary Benson made 
to the assembled Scouts and Scout lead- 
ers as he presented the citizenship award. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that his remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tarr BENSON IN PRESENTING U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE CONSERVATION CITI- 
ZENSHIP AWARD To THE Box Scouts or 
AMERICA, JEFFERSON AUDITORIUM, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., FEBRUARY 9, 1960 


It is a personal pleasure to share in this 
occasion with such an outstanding group of 
young men—Scouts from all of our 50 
States—and with all of you friends of scout- 
ing who are here. 

This occasion gives me both personal and 
official satisfaction. We see in you young 
men our finest citizens of the future. You 
are our great Nation’s future leaders—its 
capable and God-fearing adults of tomorrow. 

personal interest in Boy Scouts dates 
back a long way. 

As scoutmaster in a southeastern Idaho 
town some 40 years ago, I had the challenging 
and rewarding experience of leading 24 boys 
in the first Boy Scout troop in that com- 
munity. I can tell you they kept me on 
my toes—but they were true Scouts and 
they grew up to be responsible citizens. 

I have taken pleasure, too, in the fact that 
both of my sons, Reed and Mark, worked 
long and hard to attain the coveted rank of 
Eagle Scout. 

My interest in, and appreciation of, the 
Boy Scouts of America, however, extends far 
beyond my four decades of close personal 
association with the movement. 

We in the Department of Agriculture de- 
vote a large part of our efforts to helping all 
the people of the United States conserve and 
use wisely their precious resources of soil, 
water, forests, grasslands, and wildlife. 

You boys and men in scouting, and your 
predecessors for the half-century that this 
fine movement has been a vital force in the 
life of our Nation, have made a continuous 
contribution in conservation—conservation 
of both our natural and human resources. 

Today I have been thinking of scouting 
as I have known it over a period of many 
years. I have been thinking of some of the 
exceptional good turns it has done. Good 
turns as quietly constructive as the planting 
of trees. Perhaps a single tree that can be 
watched as it grows with the boy. Not in- 
frequently a reforestation project that will 
grow with a region and our Nation. 

I recall many times when Scouts have 
joined with our Smokey Bear in fire preven- 
tion work. 

And I admire the energy and courage these 
youngsters have displayed on numerous oc- 
casions when they joined with adults in 
fire control work, fighting and conquering 
wildfire in important sections of our valu- 
able forests. 

Statistics come alive for me when I en- 
vision these young men pitching in, often at 
great personal risk, to aid during a single 
year in fighting more than 2,500 forest fires, 

And the story is the same with their 
achievements in soil and water conservation 
work. Present and former Scouts are in the 
ranks, front and center, of the many of us 
who today seek to preserve our soil and 
water resources, 

It is heartening to me, and to countless 
other Americans, to know that important 
parts of the Nation's wildlife conservation 
efforts grow in the hearts and minds of our 
Boy Scouts, present and past, and find 
realization through their work, 
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It is most impressive to be reminded that 
Scouts have earned approximately 2 million 
merit badges in conservation, resource use, 
and agriculture. 

Our Nation will always collect dividends 
from these conservation good turns. We are 
today deeply indebted to the Boy Scouts of 
America for continuing contributions 
through conservation citizenship, 

I now come to a proud moment in my ex- 
perience as Secretary of Agriculture. It is 
indeed a great privilege to present to the 
Boy Scouts of America, through Dr. Arthur 
A. Schuck as chief Scout executive, this 
Conservation Citizenship Award by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

I want to read from this parchment the 
richly deserved tribute to all Boy Scouts 
everywhere in the United States: 

“The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
honors the Boy Scouts of America for out- 
standing conservation citizenship. 

“Through their continuing conservation 
programs, the Boy Scouts have made note- 
worthy contributions to the conservation of 
our Nation’s natural resources. They are 
helping their fellow Americans to know, ap- 
preciate, and practice one of the prime es- 
sentials of good citizenship—the wise use, 
protection, and improvement of our God- 
given heritage of soil, water, forests, grass- 
lands, and wildlife,” 

God bless you all and each member of 
every troop in our fair, free land. Be good 
Scouts and good citizens always. 


AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
President Eisenhower recently stated 
that he was opposed to Federal aid for 
teachers’ salaries because “I do not be- 
lieve the Federal Government ought to 
be in the business of paying a local offi- 
cial.” Although this point was fully de- 
bated during consideration of the Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education bill which passed 
the Senate, I ask unanimous consent to 
have published at this point in the 
Record an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald of February 
13 which I believe effectively answers the 
President in his latest statement on this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


“I do not believe the Federal Government 
ought to be in the business of paying a local 
official,” said President Eisenhower at his 
news conference in answer to a question 
about the aid-to-education bill passed re- 
cently by the Senate. “If we’re going into 
that, we'll have to find out every councliman 
and every teacher and every other person 
that’s a public official of any kind, or public 
servant, and try to figure out what his right 
salary is. And I think—tI can't imagine any- 
thing worse for the Federal Government to 
be into.” 

Well, neither can we. But what its got to 
do with the aid-to-education bill is a conun- 
drum we are not educated enough to resolve. 
The bill passed by the Senate would give 
Federal financial grants to the States, to be 
matched by them and to be used for school 
construction or teachers’ salaries, or both, as 
the States prefer. The President will not 
have to go around tipping teachers indi- 
vidually, any more than he would personally 
have to pay the wages of carpenters who 
worked on schoolbuildings financed through 
his own aid-to-education proposal. 

At the present time, Federal grants for old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled are made to States that 
have plans for these programs approved by 
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the Department of Health, Education, and 


Welfare. Federal grants for aid to education 
would be made to the States in much the 
same way and for much the same reasons— 
to help States render a service of vital inter- 
est to the national welfare, the financial 
burden of which is beyond their resources, 

The President need have no fear that if the 
Federal Government helps States improve 
their public schools by raising the salaries of 
their teachers it will be obliged to help them 
improve local fire departments by raising the 
pay of firemen. The local fire departments 
do not so vitally affect the rest of the Nation 
as do the local schools. The simple truth is 
that the only real difference between the 
kind of help he has proposed for education 
and the kind of help proposed by the Senate 
is that the Senate’s help is a good deal more 
helpful, 


NEW MEXICO SALUTES FAMOUS 
NATIVE COMPOSER 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 22 and 23 of this year, the State of 
New Mexico is paying tribute to one of 
the Nation’s great composers—Mr. Ig- 
nacio Brown—hbetter known to his thou- 
sands of colleagues and music lovers 
throughout the Nation as Nacio Herb 
Brown. 

Mr. Brown was born February 23, 1896, 
in Deming, N. Mex. The old family resi- 
dence on Copper Street still stands. 
Like a true son of New Mexico, Nacio 
occasionally goes back to his hometown 
to relive old memories. 

Ignacio, perhaps I should also say 
Nacio, attended the public school in 
Deming and, many years later, the Musi- 
cal Arts High School in Los Angeles. 
Like many other great composers—while 
striving to find fame and fortune in his 
chosen profession and in order to pay the 
rent when due, he became a pianist in 
the vaudeville circuits of that day. 
Though he came from humble parents, 
fame could not be denied him. 

In the early twenties, the first of his 
songs won nationwide acclaim, and he 
became eligible to join that great organ- 
ization, the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers, known 
the world over as ASCAP. We today 
from New Mexico are very proud to say 
he is one of its most distinguished 
members. 

Like the great State of New Mexico, 
Mr. Brown has grown in stature through 
the years. When one listens, as millions 
do, to some of his famous songs, we from 
New Mexico can trace the ruggedness of 
our mountains and the broad sweep of 
the Rio Grande in his melodies that 
whisper themselves into the hearts of 
music lovers the world over. 

Like the majority of songwriters, his 
name is less well known than his songs. 
When one hears such famous composi- 
tions as “The Pagan Love Song,” the 
never-to-be-forgotten “Temptation,” the 
loveliest of all love songs “You Were 
Meant for Me” and, of course, such other 
priceless musical gems as “Love Is Where 
You Find It,” “Singin’ in the Rain,” 
“You Stepped Out of a Dream,” the name 
of Nacio Herb Brown acquires a new 
meaning as one of the greats of the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers, together with 
Gershwin, Berlin, Hammerstein and 
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Rodgers, Cole Porter, and hundreds of 
others who contribute to the musical 
culture of our great Nation. 

Nacio was not only blessed with the 
gift of a prolific pen, but he also carved 
out a niche in the Hollywood Hall of 
Fame when he produced such outstand- 
ing musical films as “Meet Me in St. 
Louis,” “Wintertime,” “The Kissing 
Bandit,” On an Island With You,” and 
last but not least, one that is dear to all 
of our hearts, “Holiday in Mexico.” So 
it is only fitting that on February 23, 
Governor Burroughs of New Mexico is 
declaring Mr. Brown’s 64th birthday as 
Nacio Herb Brown Day all over the 
State. He will journey from Hollywood 
to personally attend, and will take part 
in the great Deming celebration. But 
the great State of New Mexico is going 
further than that. The city park in 
Deming is being named Nacio Herb 
Brown Park. In honor of our native 
son, on February 23, the park will be 
dedicated and a monument will be un- 
veiled with a bronze plaque engraved 
with the name of Nacio Herb Brown. 

In appreciation of what our State is 
doing for him, Nacio has taken time out 
from his busy life to write a brandnew 
composition entitled, The New Mexico 
March.” During the 2-day celebration, 
the big Deming High School band will 
play this stirring march along with 
many other Nacio Herb Brown melodies. 

It is my understanding that Mr. Rob- 
ert Tobey of the chamber of commerce 
of Deming is chairman in charge of all 
the festivities taking place during those 
days. And furthermore, it has come to 
my attention that a number of Mr. 
Brown’s distinguished colleagues from 
ASCAP, including the immediate past 
president, Mr. Paul Cunningham, will 
journey out to our beloved State and 
Mr. Brown’s hometown to join with the 
people of New Mexico in paying tribute 
to this native New Mexican composer. 
Unfortunately, due to the press of legis- 
lative business here in Washington, I 
will not be able to attend this event 
which undoubtedly will be an outstand- 
ing one, not only for Mr. Brown, but for 
my great State of New Mexico. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE TELE- 
PHONE TAX 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past few weeks there has been 
considerable discussion as to what we 
should do with the 10 percent Federal 
excise tax on local telephone service. 

As is well known, last year Congress 
passed legislation allowing the 10-per- 
cent Federal excise tax to expire on July 
1 of this year. Since then, Governor 
Rockefeller has recommended that this 
tax be discontinued at the Federal level 
and that it be levied instead at the State 
level to be used for educational pur- 
poses. The Governor’s request in this 
matter is based on the premise that 
since this particular service being taxed 
is a service performed at the State level, 
the tax should likewise be levied by the 
States. 

Mr. President, it is felt by many that 
Governor Rockefeller’s proposal that the 
local telephone excise revert to the 
States for educational purposes would 
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be of great benefit to our Nation’s 
schools, and at the same time would not 
raise the problems which worry those 
who oppose outright Federal grants for 
education. 

Some feel that the requirements of the 
President’s 1961 budget make it man- 
datory that we continue this tax for the 
present time and that we use this reve- 
nue to reduce our overwhelming Federal 
debt. Others favor continuing the tax 
for 1 year and then discontinuing it in 
the case of those States which choose to 
levy this tax to finance needed State 
and local governmental services. Still 
others favor cutting the tax out al- 
together when it expires on July 1 and 
“letting the chips fall where they may.” 

There are many large questions in- 
volved in this controversy. For example. 
What are and should be the roles of the 
States with respect to governmental 
services and with respect to taxes? Is 
the Federal Government obligated to 
discontinue a given tax if it was origi- 
nally levied on an emergency or tempo- 
rary basis? Should a given tax be col- 
lected at the level of Government at 
which the particular type of income be- 
ing taxed is earned? Can the States, if 
allowed to take over certain Federal 
taxes, significantly expand and improve 
the services which they render? 

These several questions go to the very 
heart of larger and more basic issues 
concerning political and economic rela- 
tions between the Federal Government 
and State and local governments, and 
perhaps even more importantly, con- 
cerning the size and scope of the Fed- 
deral Government in the years that lie 
ahead. 

I have always taken a special interest 
in this very crucial field. Last year I 
introduced and worked hard on behalf 
of a resolution establishing a Joint Com- 
mittee on Federal-State Economic Rela- 
tions. Although this particular resolu- 
tion was not passed, the Congress did 
enact legislation setting up a Commis- 
sion in the executive branch to examine 
and study various problems in the field 
of intergovernmental relations. This 
Commission is presently in existence 
and is now hard at work on its various 
studies. 

Mr. President in concluding my brief 
remarks today, I want to congratulate 
Governor Rockefeller for focusing atten- 
tion on the far-reaching questions raised 
by his proposal that the Federal excise 
on local telephone service revert to the 
States. In doing this, he has performed 
a valuable service for all of us who favor 
a reevaluation and revision of the role 
and functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of State and local govern- 
ments throughout our Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excellent editorial which 
appeared recently in the Washington 
Evening Star and which discusses these 
other facets of this important issue be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Wo's ON THE PHONE? 

There is a lesson of some sort contained 
in the current understanding between Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and New York’s Governor 
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Rockefeller about the 10 percent Federal tax 
on local telephone service. The understand- 
ing, in brief, is that the President will stand 
firmly by his recommendation that Congress 
extend the tax—now due to expire on June 
30—but that it would not be inconsistent 
for Governor Rockefeller to recommend 
permissive legislation by which his State 
would impose the tax in event the Federal 
Government does not. 

The lesson, and not a new one either, is 
that once a tax is born, it dies hard—if at 
all. This one, like many others, is a World 
War II emergency tax—enacted not only to 
raise revenue, but also with the idea that 
it would help lighten the load of nones- 
sential use of the Nation's telephone sys- 
tem. There seems to be no concern now 
about how many persons use the telephone 
(the war has been over for nearly 15 years) 
but the revenue involved looks mighty at- 
tractive. For the Federal Government, for 
example, it figures to be about $350 million 
per year—not an insignificant amount in a 
year when the administration hopes to tote 
up a $4.2 billion budget surplus. For New 
York, a State well stocked with telephones 
and people to use them, it could mean 
$70 million—which Governor Rockefeller 
says he would like to spend on educational 
needs, 

Somewhat ironically, the President in the 
past has recommended shifting part of this 
tax to the States if they would take on cer- 
tain local services now supported by the 
Federal Government. In a sense, Congress 
jumped the gun last year by voting an end 
to the tax without any provision for shifting 
programs to local levels. The White House 
says that Mr. Eisenhower expressed full sym- 

thy for Mr. Rockefeller’s principle, but 
that Uncle Sam now needs the money. 

As it happens, not unusually, no level of 
government seems to be expressing full sym- 
pathy for the taxpayers who are picking up 
both the telephone and the tax bills. 


THE STELLA SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, late 
yesterday we had a rather tearful ses- 
sion about the alleged plight of the 
schoolchildren in the Stella school dis- 
trict in Missouri. I went home last night 
rather late, filled with a sense of com- 
passion and the thought that perhaps I 
should do something about it. So this 
morning I checked the matter with the 
Department of Justice and with the De- 
partment of the Army. The simple facts 
are about as follows. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator speak louder? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The children are at- 
tending school in the Stella school dis- 
trict. What is involved in this whole 
matter is the payment of rent to the 
Army. When the school burned and the 
school district took over the present 
quarters, the insurance money was not 
enough with which to liquidate the rental 
paid to the Army. On advice of their 
attorney, they did not pay it. Whether 
it was an outright refusal, I am not pre- 
pared to say. But I checked this morn- 
ing with the Assistant General Counsel 
of the Army and with others. The Army 
is not disposed to press the claim, so long 
as there is a possibility of handling the 
matter by legislation. So there is no 
urgency, and we have plenty of time to 
deal with the question effectively. 

The Army in itself, of course, is not 
the prosecutor in a Federal claim case. 
It would send the claim to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. I checked with the De- 
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partment of Justice this morning, and I 
learned that the claim has not even been 
referred to the Department of Justice. 
If it were, they would make every effort 
to effect a settlement of the claim, rather 
than to prosecute it. 

One other thing I should add: This 
matter was handled by Mr. Milton Pearl, 
of the Corps of Engineers. He testified 
before the House committee. Among 
other things, he said that public bodies 
were treated differently than private 
citizens in this regard. Thus there is no 
disposition on the part of the Army to 
push these tender little children out into 
the snow. There is no disposition on the 
part of the Department of Justice to hurl 
them out, unshorn, into the wintry blasts. 
So all the compassion, all the tears, and 
all the heartaches which were expressed 
last night seem to be slightly on the 
unavailing side. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Perhaps in view of the 
remarks the Senator from Illinois has 
made, he would now wish to withdraw 
the bill, it not being necessary to con- 
sider it now, after all. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, the bill, Mr. Pres- 
ident, isa vehicle. Since the children are 
in school, there is not only no need to 
withdraw the bill, but there is no need to 
entertain a unanimous-consent request 
to deal with the Stella School District at 
this time. So I must emphatically and 
earnestly reassert the objection I en- 
tered last night. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I hope my colleague 
will not rest by simply placing this state- 
ment in the Recorp, but will make these 
views known to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
and perhaps also to the 
Senators from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS 
and Mr. Symincron], in order that they 
may realize that this is not such an 
urgent matter that we need to deal with 
it immediately, but that it can wait the 
regular legislative practice. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I trust that these cir- 
cumstances will now come to the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas and the distinguished Senators 
from the great sovereign State of Mis- 
souri., 

Mr. STENNIS. If Imay speak for the 
children, I wish to thank the Senator 
from Illinois for his great compassion 
and interest in them. It is characteristic 
of him and shows him in his true form. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Frankly, I would not 
want to see the children deprived of a 
single hour’s opportunity for education. 
If I thought for one moment that there 
was some insistence by any Government 
agency or department to pursue a some- 
what heartless course and wreak a 
peculiar kind of vengeance on these 
children, I would stand up to the death 
and defend them. 

I was about to make a proposal last 
night that if the Government ever got 
to that point, I would solicit the services 
of the distinguished former attorney 
general of New York IMr. Javits], I 
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would volunteer my own feeble services 
as a member of the bar, and I would 
enlist another great lawyer from New 
York, the eminent Mr. KEATING, and per- 
haps other Senators, and we would, on 
our own time and at our own expense, 
journey to the great Commonwealth of 
Missouri and defend this school district 
against the heartless incursions of a 
Federal agency. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Each House, apparently, 
knows how to proceed to solve its own 
problems, so I am very glad to state to 
the Senator from Illinois what I have 
just learned; namely, that the House 
Rules Committee has just voted a rule 
to take up early next month the question 
of civil rights without limiting amend- 
ments, and with 15 hours of debate. 

I point this out to the Senator from 
Illinois because I think a real tribute is 
due him and the majority leader for hav- 
ing honored this commitment, which was 
made so many months ago, and for hay- 
ing honored it in a way which is com- 
patible with our rules, which will bring 
about an ultimate result, and which 
does not hurt the little schoolchildren 
of this fine small town in Missouri. 

I think that each House is showing a 
capability, where there is a real ma- 
jority sentiment—and I am confident 
there is in both Houses—to follow a pro- 
cedure which will meet the needs of the 
broad public interest. I believe that the 
broad public interest will not be sacrificed 
upon the altar of small views as to its 
procedure. I am grateful to my col- 
league. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, is morn- 
ing business closed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmrire in the chair). Is there further 


morning business? If not, morning busi- 


ness is closed. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorgan- 
ized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 
1961 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has asked 
Congress to appropriate $18.3 million 
to provide for the hiring of 3,050 new 
Internal Revenue Service employees in 
fiscal 1961. I applaud his action in 
making this request. It is fully justi- 
fied. 

It it also a belated confession of a 
gross error made by the administration 
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7 years ago, when it slashed 3,000 per- 
sons from the Revenue Service rolls. 

Last May, when the Senate was con- 
sidering the 1960 Treasury appropria- 
tion bill, I called attention to the fact 
that there were 3,076, or 13 percent, 
fewer enforcement personnel in the In- 
ternal Revenue Service at the end of 
fiscal 1958 than there were at the end 
of the Truman administration, although 
the workload of the service had in- 
creased by more than 15 percent. I 
proposed an amendment to the bill to 
appropriate sufficient funds to permit 
the hiring of 2,350 new revenue enforce- 
ment in addition to the 726 new person- 
nel for whom funds were asked in the 
budget. This would have brought the 
IRS enforcement staff up to its 1952 level 
again. 

The amendment was defeated by a six- 
vote margin after it was announced dur- 
ing the floor debate that high adminis- 
tration officials had stated that the 
Revenue Service could not possibly ab- 
sorb 3,000 new officers in 1 year. The 
distinguished minority leader added that 
it would be impossible to recruit that 
many new persons, and that all that 
was needed was a pay increase to get 
better enforcement results. 

Apparently these administration 
spokesmen meant to say that it was im- 
possible to recruit and train 3,000 new 
men during any one year of the Eisen- 
hower administration. They now say 
that the succeeding administration will 
have no difficulty recruiting and train- 
ing 3,050 personnel during its first year 
in office. Moreover, they tell us that 
similar personnel increases will probably 
be needed in each of the next 5 years, 
totaling 15,000 new personnel. 

Mr. President, a deathbed conversion 
is better than none at all. I welcome 
the administration’s budget makers to 
the ranks of those of us who are con- 
vinced that there is a clear and urgent 
need for greatly stepped-up tax en- 
forcement. 

That need is more acute than ever 
and increasing in magnitude. At the 
end of fiscal 1959 there were 856 fewer 
IRS enforcement personnel than there 
were a year earlier; 3,952 fewer than in 
1952. In terms of total personnel, in- 
cluding supporting clerical and other 
help, there are now 9,493 fewer persons 
employed by the Revenue Service than 
in 1946, 14 years ago. IRS receives 95 
million returns annually now. By 1970 
it will be receiving 130 million returns 
yearly. 

The revenue lost as a result of these 
personnel cuts would have made up a 
good part of the cumulative deficits of the 
Eisenhower years. In fiscal 1951, audit 
operations resulted in the collection of 
more than $1.8 billion in additional taxes 
plus interest and penalties. This repre- 
sented about 3.7 percent of that year's 
total tax take of $50.4 billion. In con- 
trast, fiscal year 1958’s additional collec- 
tions of $1.6 billion amounted to about 2 
percent of the total tax revenue of $80 
billion. 

I remind Senators that Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue Latham testified last 
year that $25 to $26 billion of taxable in- 
come is unreported each year. If the 
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average prevailing tax rate of 23 percent 
were applied to these unreported sums, it 
can be seen that we are losing $6 billion 
of revenue yearly. If we could collect 
these sums which are owed to the Gov- 
ernment, we could more than double the 
much-vaunted $4 billion surplus esti- 
mated for fiscal 1961. 

Hearings on the 1961 Treasury Depart- 
ment appropriation bill have already 
been completed, and the House Appro- 
priation Committee is scheduled to meet 
to act on the bill tomorrow. I hope the 
committee will see fit to approve the 
entire sum requested for the Internal 
Revenue Service, and, in addition the 
sums, if any, by which the Budget Bureau 
cut down the initial IRS submission. The 
appropriation of this entire amount will 
not even bring the Service back up to its 
1952 strength, but it will permit a signifi- 
cant improvement in tax enforcement. 
By the Government’s own estimate, funds 
for new enforcement personnel will bring 
the Treasury a 13-to-1 return in tax 
vields. It would be folly to appropriate 
less. 

Mr. President, I know it is going to 
be said by some who do not want to go 
along with the President in this regard 
that automation has made it unneces- 
sary to hire so many brains; that 
Univac, IBM, and Remington Rand 
can take the place, in tax collection 
efforts, of the agents who were dis- 
charged following the Truman admin- 
istration. 

I submit that this is one case in which 
the Eisenhower administration is 100 
percent correct: that these extra brains 
are necessary in order to audit the re- 
turns and obtain the funds of which the 
Government is being cheated, and that 
the request of the administration is 
completely and totally justified. 

When this matter comes to a vote on 
the floor of the Senate—and I have no 
doubt that it will—I hope we shall find 
that our friends on the other side of 
the aisle, who last year voted almost as 
a body to oppose the requested increase 
in the Internal Revenue Service, because 
it then was said that it would be im- 
possible to recruit and to train the 
men will have the same “deathbed” 
conversion that has been had by the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Treasury, and 
the President, during the intervening 
months. I also hope that all Senators 
on this side of the aisle will strongly 
support the President of the United 
States on this nonpartisan matter. On 
this, at least, he is correct. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD two 
recent editorials from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, one from the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, and a recent feature article 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, all dealing with the need for 
better tax enforcement. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 10, 
1959 
Tax THOSE 24 BILLIONS or HIDDEN INCOME 

Declaration by former Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue Russell C. Harrington that 
individual taxpayers failed in 1957 to report 
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$24 billion—or 8 percent—of their income 
brings a vital problem before the Nation, 
and Congress, in a dramatic way. 

If income reporting was shortchanged to 
the tune of $24 billion or anything like it in 
a single year it is a symptom of year-by-year 
delinquency of immense magnitude. The 
problem this represents is one which Con- 
gress must deal with soundly and vigorously 
and at the earliest possible time. 

There is in prospect a general revision of 
the tax laws, the taxing system and, it may 
be hoped, of the tax collection machinery. 
It is badly needed. 

Reforms, notably including measures to 
reduce tax cheating to a minimum, are re- 
quired to eliminate escape hatches and loop- 
holes so as to insure taxes shall be paid in 
full by those who should pay them. 

Anything like $24 billion of income unre- 
ported in 1 year means a big loss in the 
country’s revenue; in money sorely needed 
for defense, for health, for schools; for the 
countless activities of the Government. 

The result of what is really a snide per- 
formance on the part of too many citizens 
is that the deficiency for which they are 
responsible is made up by people who hon- 
estly meet all income tax requirements. It 
is imperatively necessary to catch up with 
the evaders. 

Mr. Harrington made his declaration be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee. 
In addition, C. Harry Kahn, of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research at Rutgers 
University, testified that self-employed per- 
sons on the average have been reporting only 
about 75 percent of their incomes. Farmers 
appear to be worse sinners. Mr. Kahn said 
in 1955 they reported only 56 percent; in 
1957 only 66 percent. At least, they got a 
little better. 

A streamlining of the Internal Revenue— 
the tax collecting—Service is decidedly in 
order, possibly with increased personnel to 
track down frauds. Reforms in the tax sys- 
tem itself are also required. These are up 
to Congress to work out with an eye to get- 
ting what is coming to the Government and 
also to cut down injustice to those who pay, 
and end rank inequities on the part of those 
who don’t. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 19, 
1959] 

GET ALL THE TAXES—AND CHEATERS, Too 

Making sure we get the sour with the 
sweet, the Internal Revenue Service an- 
nounces that on December 26, the day after 
Christmas, en will begin delivery 
throughout the Nation of 59,300,000 income 
tax forms to persons who filed returns for 
1958. 

That gives us until April 15, next year, 
to file returns for 1959. And it is important 
not to let the foot slip. If, for some reason 
or another, Uncle Sam fails to send you 
your form, don’t make something out of that 
and skip the annual task of computing and 
filing. Any potential taxpayer who doesn’t 
receive his form through the mail is in 
duty bound to go somewhere and get a form, 
anyway. 

That's the law, according to the IRS, and 
anyone who neglects to obey is likely to be 
in trouble. 

Just on this subject of getting into income 
tax trouble there is a question of great im- 
portance for all honest and sincere tax- 
payers. What about the hidden taxpayers— 
or nontaxpayers—who duck, cheat, or dodge? 

Estimates differ, but run as high as $24 
billion in 1957, according to a former IRS 
Director, as to taxable incomes never re- 
ported to the Government. These estimates 
mean that taxes in very large amounts are 
never paid. 

Besides the mechanical clerical job of 
printing up tax return forms and mailing 
them out by the millions, it is very plainly 
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incumbent on the Internal Revenue Service 
to enforce the tax laws on a fully adequate 
scale so that tax dodging to a possibly astro- 
nomical extent will be brought down within 
more reasonable limits. 

Such action is highly necessary. There 
are a number of quirks in our national taxa- 
tion system. With relation to some of them 
Congress is at work trying to devise ways 
to taxes, close up big and little loop- 
holes and overcome various inequities. Prog- 
ress in these matters is certainly desirable. 

But first it is essential to eliminate wide- 
scale tax evasions. If the IRS needs more 
agents and more money to deal with this 
problem, sufficient additional appropriations 
by Congress for the purpose would be a 
sound investment. 

For every tax cheater the rest of us have 
to pay stiff penalties. 


[From the Philadelphia Bulletin, Dec. 10, 
1959] 
BURIED TREASURE 

The House Ways and Means Committee, 
now holding hearings with a view to rewrit- 
ing the Internal Revenue Act, was given a 
clue on Tuesday to a rich load of additional 
income. 


Individual taxpayers in 1957, the com- 
mittee was informed by Russell O. Harring- 
ton, former Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, probably failed to report $24 billion in 
taxable income. This means that the Treas- 
ury was gypped out of almost $5 billion. 

Actually, of course, it was not the Treas- 
ury that was cheated. It was the honest tax- 
payers who had to make up what the dis- 
honest ones failed to pay. 

It has never been any secret that reve- 
nues would be enormously increased if every 
taxpayer could be made to pay what he really 
owes. 

The House committee has received a hint 


ployed persons apparently reported an aver- 
age of about 75 percent of their taxable in- 
come. Farmers were apparently the worst 
offenders, reporting about 56 percent of their 
income. Employees receiving wages or sal- 
aries, by contrast, reported 97 percent. 

If the House committee can devise means 
for enforcing greater honesty in reports of in- 
come, it will increase the tax revenues enor- 
mously without pain to anyone but the 
cheaters. 


[From the R Post, Dec. 15 


Income Tax CHECKUPS ARE LAGGING 
(By Julius Duscha) 


The Government is auditing fewer tax re- 
turns today than it did 10 years ago. 


turns in 1949, even though the total Federal 
has almost doubled during the 


has been estimated that $25 billion in 
and business income is not being 
each year. If this money were 
the minimum rate it would yield 
$5 billion in reyenue. 
the Government calculates that 
it collects $13 for every $1 spent on tax 
enforcement, the Internal Revenue Service 
r 


Every year the Service asks the Treasury 
Department, of which it is a part, for more 


money, and each year Treasury reduces the 
enforcement funds it seeks. Th: 
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Senator Josera S. CLARK, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania, and several other Senators 
who have been trying to get Congress to ap- 
propriate more money for tax enforcement 
are becoming increasingly alarmed over the 
indifference to the problem on Capitol Hill. 

CLARK believes that better enforcement of 
the tax laws could yield several billion dol- 
lars in additional Federal revenue. 

He fears that the lagging enforcement pro- 
grams will encourage tax evasion and may 
lead to tax scandals that would make those 
of the Truman administration in 1950 and 
1951 look like a deduction for medical 
expenses, 

TO SEEK MORE FUNDS 

Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, told CLaxxk recently that addi- 
tional funds for enforcement would be 
sought from Congress next year. 

Although Internal Revenue Commissioner 
Dana Latham stresses the importance of vol- 
untary compliance with the tax laws, he, 
too, has urged Congress to appropriate more 
money for enforcement. 

His predecessor, Russell C. Harrington, also 
appealed to Congress for more enforcement 
funds. 

The Eisenhower administration reduced its 
Internal Revenue payroll of 56,000 by almost 
10 percent from 1953 to 1955. More than 
3,000 of the 5,500 jobs dropped were in en- 
forcement work. 


EFFICIENCY HAILED BY IKE 


T. Coleman Andrews, the administra- 
tion’s first Internal Revenue Commissioner, 
was praised when he resigned in 1955 by 
both President Eisenhower and George M. 
Humphrey, then Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Eisenhower said Andrews had improved 
the overall efficiency of the Service. Hum- 
phrey said that Internal Revenue had im- 
proved notably in the increased effective- 
ness of its collection work. 

In 1956 when was Commis- 
sioner he said: “We are continually adding 
personnel to our collection staff and 
strengthening collection procedures.” 

Today Internal Revenue has about 24,000 
persons in enforcement work, 2,500 fewer 
than it had when the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration took office in 1953. 

To process returns the Service now uses 
machines which it did not have 6 years ago, 
but as yet it has no electronic devices that 
can do more than check the accuracy of a 
taxpayer’s arithmetic. 

AUDITS COMPARED 

In fiscal 1949 the auditing of 44 million 
income tax returns produced almost $1.7 
billion in additional revenue. This amount- 
ed to 5.7 percent of total income tax collec- 
tions of more than $29.6 billion. 

In 1958 more than 2.5 million returns were 
checked and 81.4 billion in revenue resulted. 
This was 2.4 percent of the more than $59 
billion in income taxes collected that year. 

Pinal figures for fiscal 1959 are not yet 
available, but Latham has estimated that 2.6 
million returns were audited and that $7 
million more in income taxes was recovered 
than in 1958. Revenue in 1959 is expected 
to total nearly $60 billion. 

Income taxes that are withheld by em- 
ployers from the wages of their employees 
cause few enforcement problems, but less 
than half of the $60 billion in income taxes 
collected each year is withheld. 

The margins for error and the opportuni- 
ties for tax evasion are obviously much 
greater where the tax is not withheld. It 
has been estimated, however, that only 1 in 
10 of these returns is being audited. 

Millions of “information returns” which 
businessmen and others are required to file 
with the Internal Revenue Service are never 
looked at by the agency because of its short- 
age of personnel. 
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These “information returns“ include re- 
ports about dividends paid to stockholders 
and interest paid on savings and loans. 

In recent testimony before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, Harrington estimated 
that $1 billion in dividends is not reported 
by taxpayers each year, and that even more 
income from interest payments goes unre- 
ported, 


THE KINZUA DAM 


Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, February 15, as appears at page 
2501 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] made some brief re- 
marks on the subject of the Kinzua Dam, 
which has been authorized to be built 
in Warren County, in northwest Penn- 
sylvania. My good friend, the Senator 
from Oregon, undertook to introduce into 
the Record a letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
signed by Arthur E. Morgan, formerly 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The letter was on the subject 
of an alternative to the Kinzua Dam. 

Mr. President, I know that my friend, 
the Senator from Oregon, acted com- 
pletely in good faith. I share his 
admiration for Mr. Arthur Morgan, 
who throughout the years has rendered 
this country fine public service. But I 
should like to point out to my colleagues 
in the Senate that not only is the posi- 
tion taken by Mr. Morgan incorrect and 
wrong, but his letter to the Washington 
Post contains a number of misstatements 
which I am sure were inadvertent. 

I should like to put this matter in 
perspective by calling to the attention 
of my colleagues the following: 

AUTHORIZATION OF PROJECT 


Allegheny Reservoir is a unit of the 
comprehensive plan for the Ohio basin 
authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
June 28, 1938, and as modified by the 
Flood Control Act of August 18, 1941. 
The authorized project provides for con- 
struction of a dam on the Allegheny 
River, near Kinzua, Pa., that will form a 
reservoir for flood control and low-flow 
regulation. The reservoir at full pool 
would cover an area of about 21,000 acres, 
of which about 9,000 acres would be with- 
in the Allegeny Reservation of the 
Seneca Nation of Indians. The benefits 
to be achieved exceed the costs by a 
ratio of 1.3 to 1. 

Mr. President, the Seneca Nation of 
Indians has for many years opposed con- 
struction of the Allegheny Reservoir be- 
cause of its effect on the Allegheny In- 
dian Reservation, in New York. The 
floodwaters which will be contained by 
the dam will flood an area extending over 
the boundary between the States of 
Pennsylvania and New York, with the 
result that certain areas in New York 
State will also be flooded. 

Mr. Arthur Morgan was employed by 
the Seneca Nation as an engineering 
consultant, to suggest alternative pro- 
posals which would lessen the impact of 
the project on Indian lands. 

My first major point is that Mr. Ar- 
thur Morgan, when acting in that con- 
nection, is acting for a client. Let me 
say that I think he has done a magnifi- 
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cent job for his client, and that is what 
he was paid to do; and I do not quar- 
rel with him for taking that position. 
But my colleagues should not labor un- 
der the illusion that Mr. Morgan is act- 
ing in a probono publico status in that 
regard. Instead, he is a paid engineer- 
ing consultant to the Seneca Indians. 
His position is entitled to the utmost re- 
spect; but let us not fool ourselves into 
thinking that he is acting in an impar- 
tial capacity. 

Let me briefly state the chronology in 
connection with this matter: 
CHRONOLOGY OF CONSIDERATION OF ALTERNATIVE 

PLANS INVOLVING DIVERSION OF FLOODFLOWS 

INTO LAKE ERIE 


First. Report of Corps of Engineers, 

ath Unfavorable to diversion at that 
e. 

Second. Fiscal year 1958 appropria- 
tions hearings: The committees heard 
testimony by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan and 
Mr. Barton Jones, representing the Sene- 
ca Indians, in support of a plan for di- 
version of floodflows from Allegheny 
River into Lake Erie. After considera- 
tion of their testimony, as well as the 
testimony of the Corps of Engineers, the 
committees included $1 million in the 
bill for completion of planning and ini- 
tiation of construction of the authorized 
Allegheny Reservoir. 

Third. Report of engineering firm of 
Tippets, Abbett, McCarthy, Stratton, 
1958: Because of the intense interest 
shown in alternate plans by various 
groups and individuals sympathetic to 
the Indians cause, the Corps of Engi- 
neers engaged the firm of Tippetts, Ab- 
bett, McCarthy, Stratton to make an 
engineering study of alternative plans 
including the proposal of Dr. Morgan. 

This firm, Mr. President, is well known; 
is reputable. It contains eminent and 
able engineers. It made an engineering 
study and review of the authorized proj- 
ect and five alternate plans, most of them 
proposed by Dr. Morgan, which covered 
the principal possibilities for storage in 
the dam proposed to be built on Cone- 
wango Creek and for diversion of water 
northward into Lake Erie. 

To make it a little clearer, the engi- 
neers proposed a dam on the Allegheny 
River, which flows southward. Dr. Mor- 
gan and some others proposed a diversion 
of water into a swamp to the north of the 
Allegheny River, with eventual flood dis- 
persal of those waters into Lake Erie; 
and they suggested that the downstream 
needs of the Allegheny could be met by 
having that flooded area in New York 
State turned downstream when needed 
and into Lake Erie when needed. 

These plans were rejected by the engi- 
neering firm, which found that they were 
feasible, but that they would cost from 
25 to 38 percent more than the authorized 
project, would require 51 to 108 percent 
more land, and would dislocate 150 to 180 
percent more people. 

Accordingly, the Corps of Engineers, 
agreeing with the recommendation of the 
independent engineering firm, concluded 
that construction of the authorized proj- 
ect should proceed and that Dr. Morgan’s 
alternate recommendations should be 
rejected, 
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We come now to the appropriation 
hearings for fiscal year 1959. After 
hearing voluminous testimony by both 
proponents and opponents on going for- 
ward with the Kinzua Dam project, the 
Corps of Engineers’ project, the Appro- 
priations Committees included an addi- 
tional $1 million in the bill for that 
project. 

The committee reports, however, pro- 
vided that none of the funds available 
for this project could be expended pend- 
ing determination by the courts of the 
legal issues involved. 

I will turn in a minute or two to the 
legal questions. 

Some 6 months after completion of the 
engineering firm’s report, Dr. Morgan 
proposed the Morgan plan No. 6. He 
suggested a further variation for addi- 
tional study which he claimed would be 
similar to one of the plans studied by the 
engineering firm except that it would be 
modified to provide outlet into Lake Erie 
by Cattaraugus Creek instead of by Sil- 
ver Creek, as previously studied. The 
Chief of Engineers personally studied Dr. 
Morgan’s report, but concluded that Dr, 
Morgan's proposal did not provide a solu- 
tion to the water resource development 
problems of the Allegheny River basin 
that would compare favorably with the 
authorized plan, that is, the plan for the 
construction of the Kinzua Dam on the 
Allegheny River. 

A statement by the Chief of Engineers 
on this matter was presented to the Ap- 
propriations Committees during the 
hearings on the fiscal year 1960 appro- 
priations bill. 

We come now to the 1960 fiscal year 
appropriation hearings. The commit- 
tees heard extensive testimony from Dr. 
Morgan and the Corps of Engineers with 
regard to alternate plans, and concluded 
that construction of the authorized proj- 
ect should proceed. The bill as passed 
by Congress and enacted into law con- 
tained an additional $1,365,000 appro- 
priation for construction of the Allegheny 
Reservoir at Kinzua. 

I turn now to the legal situation. The 
Seneca Nation of Indians brought suit 
in the U.S. District Court for the 
Western District of New York to en- 
join the Government from constructing 
this reservoir, on the ground that it 
would flood a substantial amount of In- 
dian lands, that their rights were pro- 
tected under the treaty of 1794 and that 
Congress had not intended to take the 
Indian reservation lands. A full hear- 
ing was held by the district court, which 
dismissed the petition for injunction, in 
an opinion which pointed out it had been 
clearly established law for many long 
years, through decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that a treaty 
with Indian nations was subject to the 
right of eminent domain to the same 
extent as property of any individual citi- 
zen. Stated differently, Indian lands ac- 
quired by the tribe pursuant to treaty 
were just as much subject to the right 
of eminent domain as were lands of any 
Member of this body or of any other 
American citizen, where those lands were 
to be taken for a proper purpose, and 
that construction of flood control reser- 
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voirs, in order to limit property damage 
and loss of human life through floods, 
was & legitimate public purpose. 

This decision of the district court was 
appealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, and, in an 
opinion handed down on November 25, 
1958, the court held: 

It is undisputed (1) that the proposed 
flooding will infringe Indian rights acquired 
by treaties in 1794, 7 Stat. 44, and (2) that 
Congress can authorize a taking by eminent 
domain despite the treaty. Cherokee Nation 
v Southern Kansas Railway Co. ((1890) 135 
US. 641, 654-657, 10 S. Ct. 965, 34 L. Ed. 295). 
The question here is whether Congress has, 
in a sufficiently clear and specific way, shown 
an intention to (take these lands by eminent 
domain). 


The court concluded that Congress has 
shown such an intention. It concluded 
that Congress has authorized the taking 
of the lands. The decision of the lower 
court was affirmed. 
aioe case was reported in 262 Fed. 

A writ of certiorari was filed with the 
Supreme Court of the United States and, 
on June 15, 1959, the Supreme Court 
denied the motion of the Seneca Nation 
for a writ of certiorari. 

Mr. President, it is impossible for me 
as a lawyer to conclude that the Supreme 
Court, the court of appeals, or the dis- 
trict court could have come to any other 
possible conclusion, because this has been 
established law since 1890, at the very 
latest. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I wish to 
say that the legal and engineering 
aspects of this problem have received 
every possible consideration from the 
executive and judiciary branches of Gov- 
ernment. Voluminous testimony pre- 
sented by both proponents and opponents 
of this project over the last several years 
has afforded an adequate basis for a de- 
termination by the Congress. Congress 
has decided that the project should be 
constructed, as provided in the authoriz- 
ing acts. The Corps of Engineers is 
proceeding with construction of the proj- 
ect in accordance with the directives of 
the Congress. The legal rights of the 
Seneca Nation of Indians have been fully 
preserved, and I can see not the slightest 
reason for postponing further appropria- 
tions to permit this very important 
public project to go forward. 

Mr. President, I should like to com- 
ment very briefly but specifically on some 
of the comments made in Dr. Morgan’s 
letter to the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, which is printed on page 2501 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Dr. 
Morgan says: 

An engineering oversight of 30 years ago, 
unless it is corrected, will cause great and 
unnecessary loss to the Seneca Indians, to 
the cities of Pittsburgh and Warren, Pa., and 
to our country as a whole. 


That statement, Mr. President, is in- 
correct. There was no engineering 
oversight. Dr. Morgan's alternative 
plans have been fully considered. The 
erection of this dam will cause no great 
and unnecessary loss to the Seneca In- 
dians, all of whose property rights will 
be protected by eminent domain pro- 
ceedings. 


A a RC er ir inte ae 
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Mr. President, I made a personal visit 
to this area myself, last fall. I went 
over the site with the representatives of 
the Corps of Engineers. I saw the 
available lands to which the Seneca In- 
dians can be moved. I concluded that, 
in all likelihood, the Indians will be far 
better off as the result of the building 
of this dam than they are at present. 

Senators may ask me why. I say it 
is true for this reason: Behind the dam 
will be created a great lake which will 
be used for recreational purposes— 
boating, fishing, camping, and the like. 
The Allegheny National Forest abuts 
this area. The National Park Service 
intends to devote some $15 million, for 
which they have asked an authorization 
in the budget, to develop this land for 
recreational purposes. 

The opportunities for employment of 
the Seneca Indians in that area will 
thus be substantially increased. The 
area at the moment is a small back- 
water of a farming community. I am 
confident that members of the Seneca 
Tribe will be economically far better off 
when the project is constructed than 
they are now. 

Mr. President, I read further from Dr. 
Morgan’s letter: 

The basic design has never been re- 
examined. 


That is not a correct statement. The 
basic design has been reexamined time 
after time. 

Mr. Morgan further says: 


Located between the cities of Warren and 
Salamanca, the dam would have limited 
storage capacity which could not be in- 
creased without flooding one or both of 
these cities. The reservoir would eliminate 
the only water-level highway through the 
mountains in this region, And it would 
take nearly all the habitable part of the 
Seneca Indians’ reservation, destroying their 
identity as a people. 


Mr. President, this statement is also 
incorrect. The dam has adequate stor- 
age capacity, as much as is needed. 
There is no possibility of the flooding of 
the city of Warren. The reservoir will 
not eliminate the only water level high- 
way through the mountains to this re- 
gion. It will merely call for its reloca- 
tion. After its relocation the highway 
will be more beautiful and more usable 
than it is today. The project would 
take some of the habitable part of the 
Seneca Indian Reservation, but it would 
clearly not destroy their identity as a 
people. 

Mr. President, as I pointed out a min- 
ute or two ago, it will increase the op- 


portunities for employment. 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. CLARK. If the Sentaor will in- 
dulge me for about 2 more minutes, I 
shall have completed and will be happy 
to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. President, Dr. Morgan says fur- 
ther: 

However, this alternative—with potentiali- 
ties far greater than the Kinzua plan—does 
exist. 


Mr. President, this is not correct. This 


alternative has been rejected, not only 
by the Corps of Engineers, but also by 
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an independent consulting firm which 
has looked deeply into the matter. 

Dr. Morgan further says: 

My study disclosed a remarkable geological 
circumstance which had been entirely over- 
looked by the Army Engineers in their plan- 
ning 30 years before. 


Mr. President, the Army Engineers 
have not overlooked this engineering 
fact. The engineers have studied the 
matter carefully and have concluded 
that Mr. Morgan's alternative would be 
more expensive, would displace more 
people, and would flood more land. 

Dr. Morgan further states: 

And all this could be done at a saving, in 
increased values and lower costs to the Amer- 


ican taxpayer, of some $100 million over the 
cost of Kinzua. 


Mr. President, this statement is incor- 
rect, as my comments above quoting the 
Army Engineers amply demonstrate. 

Finally, Mr. President, Dr. Morgan 
Says: 

Our solemn agreement with the Seneca 
Indians should not be lightly set aside. No 
promise by our country ever was more 
solemnly made than that to the Senecas in 
that long-honored treaty. 


Mr. President, the Seneca Indians 
have had their day in court. They had 
it in the district court. They had it in 
the court of appeals. They had an op- 
portunity to file a petition for a writ of 
certiorari. I see no reason why Amer- 
ican citizens who are American Indians 
should have higher rights in their prop- 
erty and in their land than the average 
American citizen, whose land is always 
held subject to the right of a State to 
take it for eminent-domain purposes. 

I conclude, Mr. President, by pointing 
out that every member of the Seneca 
Indian Tribe will receive adequate com- 
pensation for the land which is taken 
and greater opportunities for employ- 
ment. 

Mr, President, I hope very much that 
this last-minute effort to divert a worth- 
while public project will not succeed, and 
that both the other body and the Senate 
will stand firm behind the recommenda- 
tions presented by the President for con- 
tinuing the construction of this very 
badly needed public improvement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an analysis of Allegheny Reser- 
voir and alternate proposal of Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan, by Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, 
Chief of Engineers, be printed in the 
Recor at the conclusion of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF ALLEGHENY RESERVOIR AND ALTER- 
NATE PROPOSAL or Dr. ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
BY Mas. Gen. E. C. ItscHNER, CHIEF OF 
ENGINEERS 
The Seneca Nation of Indians engaged the 

services of Dr. Arthur E. Morgan to suggest 

alternate proposals for the authorized Al- 
legheny Reservoir as a means of providing 
flood control and low flow regulation on the 
lower Allegheny River. Over the past 2 years 

Dr. Morgan suggested several variations of a 

scheme for diverting floodwaters from Al- 

legheny River into a storage reservoir on 

Conewango Creek, with provision for spilling 
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water in excess of requirements for flow regu- 
lation into a channel discharging into Lake 
Erie, 

In view of the intense interest shown in 
alternate proposals and to explore fully the 
matter of alternate plans, the Corps of Engi- 
neers engaged the engineering firm of Tip- 
petts, Abbett, McCarthy, Stratton (hereafter 
referred to as “TAMS”) to study the engi- 
neering feasibility of such proposals as a 
basis for comparison with the authorized Al- 
legheny Reservoir. TAMS made an engi- 
neering study and review of the authorized 
project and of five alternate plans that cov- 
ered the principal possibilities for storage 
in the Conewango Valley and for diversion 
through the Conewango Valley into Lake 
Erie. Each would provide for (a) a diversion 
dam on the Allegheny River near Quaker 
Run, (b) an unlined diversion channel into 
the Conewango basin, and (c) a storage res- 
ervoir with a dam on Conewango Creek near 
Waterboro, N.Y. 

Plans 1, 2, and 3 provided for 
varying rates of spillway flows to be dis- 
charged into Lake Erie by way of Silver 
Creek. Plan 4 would have no outlet to 
Lake Erie, but would provide for passage of 
spillway design flows down the Allegheny 
utilizing the diversion structure at Quaker 
Run as the spillway. Plan 5 would provide 
no spillway into either Lake Erie or Alle- 
gheny River, but the reservoir in the Cone- 
wango basin would be large enough to store 
both the reservoir and spillway design floods. 
TAMS found the alternate plans to be feasi- 
ble, but they would cost from 25 to 38 per- 
cent more than the authorized project, 
would require 51 to 108 percent more land, 
and would dislocate 150 to 180 percent more 
people, 

About 6 months after completion of the 
engineering firm’s report, Dr. Morgan sug- 
gested a further variation for additional 
study (hereafter referred to as “plan 6”), 
which he claims would be similar to plan 
1 (then estimated by TAMS to cost $142,- 
338,000, or over $41 million more than the 
authorized Allegheny Reservoir) except that 
the plan would be modified to provide out- 
let into Lake Erie via Cattaraugus Creek in 
lieu of Silver Creek as previously studied. 
There were a number of important engi- 
neering considerations that were not fully 
developed but Dr. Morgan concluded that 
plan 6 could be constructed at a cost ma- 
terlally lower than Allegheny Reservoir. Dr. 
Morgan also questioned the adequacy of Al- 
legheny Reservoir for flood control and flow 
regulation purposes for which the project 
was authorized. Analyses by the Corps of 
Engineers of the three major issues cited by 
Dr. Morgan are furnished herewith. 

I have personally studied the report of 
Dr. Morgan, but find that his recommended 
plan 6 does not provide a solution to the 


. water resource development problems of the 


Allegheny River basin that compares fa- 
vorably with the authorized plan, I find that 
his recommended plan gives insufficient 
treatment to some important engineering 
aspects and that the estimates he presents 
are not reconcilable with the scope of work 
involved, or the conditions under which it 
must be performed, to construct a completely 
operative facility. I consider that the Alle- 
gheny Reservoir, as presently planned, is the 
most economic solution to the problems in- 
volved and that construction of the project 
should proceed as soon as court actions have 
been completed. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator has concluded, will he be good 
enough to yield the floor? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield the floor, Mr. 
President. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from New Jersey was presiding 
when the bill—H.R. 3151—was pre- 
sented to the Senate from the House. 
At that time the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania urged the passage of the 
bill by the Senate. I had hoped for an 
opportunity to point out that the effect 
of the bill would be that employees 
working within the city of Philadelphia 
in Federal Government installations 
would have their tax withheld. How- 
ever, New Jersey residents who work in 
Philadelphia must pay the city income 
tax. It is my understanding that that is 
the same tax Philadelphia residents pay. 
We feel that it is a serious inequity to 
make New Jersey residents pay the full 
tax without receiving the full services 
of the city. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I agree entirely with my dis- 
tinguished senior colleague from Penn- 
sylvania. 

May I ask the distinguished Senator 
whether he has made reference to the 
committee report of July 8, 1959, on the 
public works appropriation bill? 

Mr. CLARK. I did not refer to it by 
quotation, but I did in passing. It 
would be helpful if the Senator made a 
more elaborate record in that regard. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator. 
That is what I shall do. 

Mr. President, I agree that this mat- 
ter has reached a critical stage, involv- 
ing the necessary continuance of the 
project, which has been examined and 
considered and approved long ago. We 
would be in a most unfortunate position 
if the project were to be delayed at this 
time. The rights of all the parties at 
interest have been fully explored and 
heard. 

While some reference has been made 
in the Senate to an investigation by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, may I suggest, Mr. President, that 
this committee has nothing whatever to 
do with the matter. This is a public 
works project. It was handled by the 
Committee on Public Works. It has 
been authorized since 1936. It was re- 
authorized, and has been appropriated 
for since 1951. The construction phase 
of the project has been appropriated for 
since 1957. Four million, ninety-eight 
thousand dollars has been spent to date, 
and 84% million is in the present fiscal 
budget. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in the RECORD 
there may be printed as a part of my 
remarks the pertinent portion of the 
report of the Public Works Committee, 
known as report No. 486, July 8, 1959; 
namely, pages 25 and 26. On these 
pages the Senate committee makes a full 
and, in my judgment, conclusive expla- 
nation of the necessity for the continua- 
tion of this project. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Senate committee feels that the alter- 
nate Conewango Valley proposals have been 
adequately considered and reviewed, both 
by the Corps of Engineers and independent 
consultants. 
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The original proposal of the engineering 
consultant to the Seneca Indians was re- 
viewed by the Corps of Engineers, They 
found that, while the plan was engineeringly 
feasible, the cost would be considerably in 
excess of the authorized Allegheny River 
Reservoir. Subsequently, the engineering 
consultant for the Indians suggested addi- 
tional alternate plans. The Corps of Engi- 
neers then engaged a well-known and com- 
petent firm of consulting engineers to make 
an independent analysis of the alternate pro- 
posals. The findings of this independent in- 
vestigation of the merits of the five alternate 
proposals revealed that the schemes pre- 
sented were engineeringly sound but that all 
of them would be more costly than the au- 
thorized project. 

This year during the hearings the oppo- 
nents of the Allegheny River Reservoir pre- 
sented a sixth alternate plan. This plan has 
also been studied by the Corps of Engineers 
and personally reviewed by the Chief of Engi- 
neers. The Chief of Engineers finds that 
plan 6 does not provide a solution to the 
water resource development problems of the 
Allegheny River basin that compares favor- 
ably with the authorized plan. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
hearings the attorney for the Indians stated 
that if the Supreme Court denied his writ 
of certiorari, he was through legally but not 
engineeringly, and the engineer for the In- 
dians stated that the possibilities in the 
Conewango Valley are unlimited. It would 
appear, therefore, that if an independent 
investigation was adverse to plan 6, next 
year the committee would be confronted 
with plan 7 or 8 for consideration. 

The proponents of the Conewango Valley 
plan deny that their plan provides for the 
diversion of excess floodwaters into Lake 
Erie; they claim that it would only be the 
unwanted waters. At any rate the alternate 
plan provides a channel having a capacity 
of 60,000 cubic feet per second. The commit- 
tee is of the opinion that the State of Penn- 
sylvania would Officially oppose any plan that 
provided for the diversion of Allegheny 
River waters into Lake Erie. Certainly any 
plan for the diversion of the Allegheny River 
waters into Lake Erie would come under the 
cognizance of the International Joint Com- 
mission, as well as the States bordering Lake 
Erie. The committee has received protests 
from the Conewango Valley Flood Control 
Association, Inc. That association points 
out that the Conewango watershed is a 
valuable agricultural area. That one-third 
of the 190,000-acre watershed is highly pro- 
ductive bottomland, and the hills are ex- 
cellent for livestock production. The asso- 
ciation further points out that over the past 
Several years a workplan for the protection 
and improvement of the valley has been pre- 
pered under the provisions of Public Law 

The Allegheny River Reservoir was au- 
thorized more than 20 years ago. The com- 
mittee believes that reservoir control in this 
area is urgently needed to reduce flood dam- 
age in the industrial and residential areas of 
Warren, Oil City, Franklin, and downstream 
areas. It has confidence in the ability and 
integrity of the Corps of Engineers, who will 
have the ultimate responsibility of con- 
structing the project. 

Subsequent to the House action the Su- 
preme Court on June 15 denied the petition 
for certiorari, which removes the last legal 
obstacle to the construction of the Allegheny 
River Reservoir, 


WHO TAKES THE LOW ROAD? 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as we 
progress into the second month of 1960, 
the campaigning for the Presidency of 
the United States increases in intensity. 
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The distinguished gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle are very much 
aware of this trend since many of them 
have been in various postures of candi- 
dacy for several months—even years. 

None of us who are elected to public 
Office can criticize any man for wanting 
to better himself with the voters. This 
is the activity which drives people into 
A voting booths and it is all to the 
8 8 

But I must object to the level to which 
some people have sunk in their hysteria 
to grab for a position which might very 
well be outside their reach. Specifi- 
cally, I refer to the epithets being di- 
rected at the Vice President of the 
United States. 

He has been called a juvenile delin- 
quent, a slicker, and worse. 

This type of campaigning is revolt- 
ing. Men experienced in politics should 
know that name-calling revolts not only 
the opposition, but the voters them- 
selves. It is self-defeating. 

I am reminded of an appropriate 
story. A man who was making an ad- 
dress from a public platform heard a 
heckler shout at him: “I would sooner 
vote for the Devil than vote for you.” 
And the speaker answered quietly: “But, 
sir, suppose your candidate does not 
choose to run for election?” 

Mr. President, this problem is dis- 
cussed in a thoughtful editorial by Mal- 
colm S. Forbes. I have mentioned it 
most recently in a speech I made in 
Pittsburgh. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert at this point in the Recor the edi- 
torial from Forbes magazine of February 
15, 1960, and my own remarks in Pitts- 
burgh on February 12, 1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and statement were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Forbes magazine, Feb. 15, 1960] 
Wao Takes THE Low Roan? 

Recently, in Washington, the leading can- 
didates for the Democratic presidential nom- 
ination apparently sought to prove their fit- 
ness by outdoing one another in reviling Vice 
President Nixon. I hope this performance 
does not set a pattern for the months ahead. 
Calling Nixon a juvenile delinquent, a 
slicker, etc., hardly enhances the stature of 
these presidential aspirants. As a matter of 
practical politics such tactics will doubtless 
enlist the sympathies of many undecided 
voters for the Vice President. 

But, more importantly, such seedy cam- 
paigning denies the people of this country a 
discussion of some very basic issues which 
will be at stake this November—such funda- 
mentals as the method and means of com- 
bating inflation, expanding the gross na- 
tional product (and there are those, not 
including Forbes, who think these are mu- 
tually contradictory aspirations), the state 
of our national defense, the vast and still 
growing farm problem, and so forth. 

In the early days of the administration, 
when the Vice President carried the cam- 
paigning ball for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, he was often accused by his critics of 
overemphasis on some Democratic Party 
shortcomings. “Eisenhower takes the high 
road while Nixon takes the low” was shouted 
often from the rostrums in the hustings. 

This early, widespread, continuous use of 
personal invective about Ricwarp Nixon 
should disturb the Democratic political strat- 
egists because it is bound to anger many 
voters. 
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It is to be hoped widespread reaction to 
this false campaign start will put an early 
end to the low road for the forthcoming 
campaign, 

Appress or U.S. SENATOR HUGH SCOTT, ALLE- 
GHENY CoUNTY REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE 
LINCOLN Dar DINNER, PITTSBURGH, FEB- 
RUARY 12, 1960 
Abe Lincoln was a fighter. He landed 

many a hard blow but never a foul one. All 

oyer the Middle West, wherever he and Doug- 
las met, they hammered out issues on the 
anvil of debate. 

Amidst the turmoil of a land divided, in 
times of the greatest peril, he spoke in posi- 
tive, affirmative terms of his convictions. He 
had a program for the defense of the Re- 
public and he stanchly espoused it. 

He had humor. He had wit. 

He made many a shrewd point with a hu- 
morous turn of phrase. He caused people to 
think. He gained their admiration, On the 
famous Cooper Union speech in New York, 
he emerged upon the national scene as a 
leader of men. 

Lincoln never needed to stoop to name call- 
ing, though ambitious demagogs called him 
baboon or hairy Abe. 

Lincoln didn’t try to frighten people into 
voting for him. 

Lincoln was a good man. 

He set high standards of public conduct 
and he lived by them. 

A hundred calendars have marked the 
years since the campaign of 1860. 

Now it is a century later. Indeed he be- 
longs to the ages. Should we not then pay 
more than lip service to his good example? 

Yet voices are raised among presidential 
candidates and others, including regrettably 
some Senators, which label the candidate of 
Lincoln’s party with epithets such as “juve- 
nile delinquent,” “slippery,” and worse. 

Here in Pittsburgh a Senator recently la- 
beled the party of Mr. Lincoln, indiscrimi- 
nately, as a party of “plutocrats.” Mr. Lin- 
coln didn’t go in for class hatred or any 
other kind of hatred. For hatred, 100 years 
later, is hardly the stuff of which political 
victory should be made. 

How hollow the epithet of “plutocrat” 
falls, when wealthy men level the accusation. 

In the interest of simple truth, must we 
not here take note that all but one of the 
Democratic candidates for President (and 
that one hasn't a chance) are very wealthy 
men. Do they wish to be disqualified be- 
cause they loll in prosperous well-being? 
Will they excuse themselves by saying: “Oh, 
but we are good, rich men; only Republican 
prosperity in individuals is bad.” 

And, in passing, let it be noted that the 
Republican, RICHARD Nrxon, the son of plain 
average people, does not share their purple 
nor revel in the plush, 

I said, Lincoln didn’t try to frighten peo- 
ple. 

How unfortunate, that with the lesson of 
a century behind us, every single would-be 
presidential candidate in the Democratic 
Party is indulging in charges of national in- 
security and defense insufficiency designed to 
scare the American people into turning to- 
ward one of these prophets of national doom, 

Must they allow their vaulting ambition 
to o’erleap itself and ride roughshod over 
reason? 

Now how strong are we? Are we prepared 
to withstand the assault of an enemy 
tempted to destroy us? 

President Eisenhower and General Twin- 
ing, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have stated in the most categorical terms 
that the United States is militarily the most 
powerful nation in the world. They have 
stated that our diversity of weapons systems 
adds up now, and will continue to add up 
to more than adequate deterrent power to 
convince any enemy that it would be folly 
to attack us, at the cost of destruction of its 
own country. 
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Defense is not a numbers game to be 
played by hungry politicians or embittered 
retired generals. 

Against the Soviet lead in a single type 
missile, we present superiority on the sea, in 
long-range bombers, in 26 oversea bases (the 
Russians have none outside their country 
and their satellites) and in the military 
might of our allies. 

The one-weapon fetish of the critics over- 
looks the greater importance of our diversi- 
fied power and disregards our program ulti- 
mately to leapfrog the solid-fuel missiles of 
the present with much more effective liquid- 
fuel missiles of the next few years. 

Meanwhile, both nations will continue to 
build solid-fuel ICBM’s. But after each has 
its first 200 or so, one wonders where and 
under what possible circumstances the re- 
mainder could be effectively delivered in war- 
time. 

We are asked to choose between the calm 
judgment of the Commander in Chief and 
all the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the one hand, 
and the feverish criticism of partially in- 
formed presidential aspirants on the other. 

I am satisfied it is safer to follow the mili- 
tary judgment of those who want nothing 
except a safe and sure defense rather than 
those who want so very much to win the 
Presidential Office, 


READING OF WASHINGTON'S FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MansrFiextp in the chair). The Chair has 
been requested to announce that the Vice 
President, pursuant to the order of the 
Senate of January 24, 1901, has desig- 
nated Mr. Moss, a Senator from the 
State of Utah, to read Washington's 
Farewell Address on February 22 next. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorgan- 
ized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Chinese have a proverb which goes some- 
thing like this: “The first time a thing 
happens, shame on the other fellow; the 
second time it happens, shame on you.” 

That, I think, is an appropriate senti- 
ment for the Senate to reflect upon in 
considering the fact that it is being asked 
in the pending legislation to bring upon 
itself the shame of repeating a mistake it 
first made almost 90 years ago and re- 
pented of 23 years later. 

I refer, Mr. President, to that part of 
the measure under consideration em- 
bracing the proposal of the Attorney 
General of the United States that the 
election machinery of the 50 States be 
placed in the receivership and under the 
control of Federal voting referees ap- 
pointed by Federal judges. 
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There is nothing new about that pro- 
posal. It was first enacted into law in 
1871 as a product of the passions which 
blinded Congress to reason following the 
War Between the States. Its applica- 
tion resulted in fraud, malfeasance, 
scandals, and tyranny of such incredible 
proportions that the American people 
arose in righteous indignation in 1892 
and swept into office an administration 
and a Congress which repealed it in 1894. 

It is incomprehensible to me, Mr. 
President, how this Senate could even 
consider giving a second approval to such 
a proposition in the light of the shame- 
ful blot which its unspeakable ancestor 
put upon the pages of this country’s his- 
tory less than a century ago. And I as- 
sure you, Mr. President, that before I 
have concluded my remarks on this sub- 
ject no Member of this Senate will be 
able to claim ignorance of the ignoble 
facts of the matter. 

Mr. President, the offering of this pro- 
posal this year marks the second time in 
90 years that the Republican Party has 
come forth with the idea that what this 
country needs is to have Federal court 
officials decide who can and cannot vote. 

Back in 1870 the Union League Club of 
New York sent a sharp young lawyer 
named John I. Davenport to Washing- 
ton with instructions to draft and get 
enacted a law which New York Repub- 
licans could manipulate to count out the 
Rare ate Tweed machine in New York 

y. 

Davenport, a protege of the infamous 
General Butler for whom he trained 
Union Army spies during the War Be- 
tween thè States, had no difficulty in 
persuading a Republican Resconstruc- 
tion Congress—which already was in the 
market for harsher measures with which 
to subjugate the conquered South—to 
enact his bill to put election machinery 
under the control of Federal election 
supervisors appointed by Federal judges. 

He convinced Republicans in Congress 
that his proposal would implement the 
ambition of the late Thaddeus Stevens 
“to secure the perpetual ascendency” of 
the Republican Party by making Repub- 
lican voters out of the newly freed slaves 
in the South. Succeeding in putting it 
on the statute books on February 28, 
1871, he went back to New York and used 
it to make himself the most ruthless and 
despised political boss in the history of 
the United States. 

Davenport’s law failed miserably in 
the South but it worked beyond his wild- 
est dreams in New York where he ad- 
ministered it as chief elections super- 
visor for the southern district of New 
York. 

Before the law was enacted Davenport 
had set himself up a private detective 
agency and gotten himself appointed 
U.S. Commissioner for the southern dis- 
trict of New York. Utilizing the full re- 
sources of those two positions coupled 
with his new job of Chief Elections Su- 
pervisor—and spending money made 
available to him through both the Union 
League Club and the U.S. Treasury—he 
undertook a systematic campaign to get 
Republican votes into the ballot boxes 
of New York and to keep Democratic 
votes out. 
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His method of operation was ruthlessly 
simple. Using techniques he had per- 
fected in the Army and fully exploiting 
all of the potentialities of his public and 
private positions, he set up an advance 
vote-counting system which enabled him 
to calculate the number of Democratic 
votes which would have to be kept out of 
the ballot boxes to assure Republican 
victories. Then acting on complaints 
filed by him as election supervisor, he 
had that number of individuals arrested 
and, as U.S. Commissioner, set bail so 
high that it could not possibly be met 
before the polls closed. After the elec- 
tion was over, the charges would be 
dropped. 

A select committee of the House of 
Representatives which investigated his 
machinations in 1892 reported on his 
methods as follows: 

With the power of the Government behind 
him and with the money of the Government 
to use, he has managed for years a detec- 
tive bureau, by means of which he has sought 
to get proof of the crimes which he has 
claimed existed in the city of New York. 
When, in his first capacity, as a detective, 
he had obtained such proof as he wished to 
use, he then, in his second capacity, as a 
public prosecutor, issued the warrants for the 
arrest of the alleged criminals. Sometimes 
he gave these warrants to the U.S. marshal 
to be executed and sometimes, in a third 
capacity, as a sheriff, he seems to have made 
the arrest of the accused parties through his 
own deputies. Then, in his fourth capacity, 
as a U.S. commissioner, sitting as a magis- 
trate, he has heard his own charges against 
the prisoner which he presented to himself 
as judged by himself, as prosecuting attor- 
ney, and has decided himself upon their 
guilt or innocence. In this way he has 
arrested many hundred persons at each elec- 
tion. This is not at all difficult under these 
laws. He has merely to decide on the names 
of the parties whom he desires to arrest or 
to keep from voting and issue his warrants 
for their arrest. 


For his services as chief elections su- 
pervisor in 15 elections between 1872 and 
1893, Davenport collected fees from the 
Treasury of the United States totaling 
$283,906.93, an average of $18,927.13 per 
election. That did not include his an- 
nual salary of $3,000 as U.S. commis- 
sioner or the sums collected for his work 
by the Union League Club, which were 
over and above the $2,854,858.94, paid as 
compensation to the armies of assistant 
supervisors whom he appointed to carry 
out his election-stealing schemes. 

His infamy gave Democrats the cam- 
paign cry of “Davenportism,” which 
twice swept Grover Cleveland into the 
Presidency—the second time with a mas- 
sive majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress which wiped the statute books of 
the Nation clean of every Republican 
impediment to free elections. 

Now, in 1960, the Republicans have 
revived Davenport’s law. 

This time the sharp young New York 
lawyer upon whom they have called to 
get it enacted is Attorney General Wil- 
liam P. Rogers. 

This time their sales pitch is to pro- 
tect the right to vote in the South. 

This time their ultimate aim is to hand 
the Republican Party the minority vote 
in pivotal metropolitan areas. 

In other words, Mr. President, they are 
asking this 86th Congress to enact a 
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Rogers-Davenport Reconstruction Act 
to perpetuate the Republican Party in 
office. 

The Rogers-Davenport Reconstruc- 
tion Act is a dead steal from the Daven- 
port Federal Election Supervisor Act 
passed February 28, 1871, as one of the 
unspeakable force bills of the first Re- 
construction. The only differences be- 
tween them are 89 years and the follow- 
ing: 

First. The name of the Federal official 
whose job it would be to steal elections 
would be changed from election super- 
visor to voting referee. 

Second. The scope would be broad- 
ened to include State and local as well as 
Federal elections. 

Third. Instead of preventing voting, 
its effect would be to stuff the ballot 
boxes. 

In other words, Mr. President, as I 
endeavored to point out to the Senate 
when this bleached bone of the past was 
first exhumed, the scheme is the same; 
only the technical details have been 
changed. 

The original law was the desperate ef- 
fort of a slipping Republican Party 
scared by the Seymour victory in New 
York in 1868 to keep itself in power. Its 
contemporary version is the deliberate 
effort of a slipping Republican Party 
scared by the Democratic congressional 
landslide of 1958 to try to make history 
repeat itself. 

In 1871 the Republicans had to run 
roughshod over the Democrats in Con- 
gress to get their way. In 1960 they 
hope to mesmerize Democrats with the 
minority vote carrot into helping them 
pull their Republican chestnut out of 
the fire. 

During the first Reconstruction the 
bait with which the prize was sought 
was the promise of 40 acres and a mule. 
During the second Reconstruction that 
bait would be changed to the promise of 
45 days in jail and $300 fines for South- 
ern Democrats—the maximum nonjury 
sentence which can be imposed by the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

It is inconceivable to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that any member of the Demo- 
cratic Party could give his support to 
such a proposal in light of these estab- 
lished facts of record which prove con- 
clusively that its 19th century counter- 
part was used by the predecessors of to- 
day’s minority party to entrench them- 
selves in power for more than two 
decades. 

It took almost a quarter of a century 
of continuing struggle for our Demo- 
cratic predecessors to get Davenport’s 
law off the statute books where it was 
making a mockery of our cherished dem- 
ocratic institutions. For Democratic 
Senators of today to vote to put a 
Rogers-Davenport Reconstruction Act 
back on the statute books would be to 
deny the wisdom of such past Demo- 
cratic greats as Senators Steven M. 
White of California, John McAuley Pal- 
mer of Illinois, Daniel W. Voorhees and 
David Turpie of Indiana, Francis M. 
Cockrell and George C. Vest of Missouri, 
David B. Hill of New York, Calvin S. 
Brice of Ohio, Richard Coke and Roger 
Q. Mills of Texas, Charles J. Faulkner of 
West Virginia, William F. Vilas and John 
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L. Mitchell of Wisconsin, and 26 others 
who constituted the Democratic majority 
of the Senate in repealing Davenport's 
law on February 7, 1894. 

Mr. President, why did great men like 
Senators Turpie, Vest, Hill, Brice, Coke, 
Vilas, and like-minded colleagues bestir 
themselves to repeal Davenport’s law? 
Surely statesmen of their character and 
stature would not have acted without 
satisfying themselves that their action 
was in the best interests of the Nation. 

The experience of 23 years had proved 
to them that the law was partisan in 
origin and destructive of democratic 
processes in execution. Despite the fact 
that their party, then in power, could 
have kept the law on the books and used 
it to the advantage of the Democratic 
Party did not deter them from doing 
what they knew to be the right and just 
thing—repeal it. 

Mr. President, I submit that no man 
not seeking partisan advantage could 
read the report of the select committee 
of the House of Representatives which 
investigated the administration of that 
law in New York and not be convinced 
that it was unjust, unworkable, and a 
disgrace to a free people living in a free 
nation. 

I shall read to the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that report—House Report No. 2365 
of the 2d session, 52d Congress, which 
was written by three highly respected 
Democrats, Representatives Ashbel P. 
Fitch, of New York, J. A. Geissenhainer, 
of New Jersey, and Robert E. DeForest, 
of Connecticut. Presented January 27, 
1893, it reads as follows: 

Mr. Geissenhainer, from the Select Com- 
mittee To Inquire Into the Supervision and 
Administration of Election Laws by Officers 
of the United States, in the City, County, 
and State of New York, So Far as the Same 
Relate to Members of Congress, submitted 
the following report to accompany H.R. 
10344, 

The select committee of the House of 
Representatives, appointed by the Speaker 
in accordance with the resolution of the 
House of July 19, 1892, to inquire into the 
supervision and administration of the elec- 
tion laws of the United States within the 
city, county, and State of New York, 
respectfully report as follows: 

The committee met for organization on 
September 8, 1892, in the city of New York, 
and from that time until and including 
election day, November 8, 1892, the com- 
mittee held 11 meetings in the city of New 
York, at which the evidence of 46 witnesses 
was taken. 

The committee, under its authority to 
issue the mandate of the House to compel 
the attendance of witnesses, and the produc- 
tion of papers, given by the resolution, 
served the subpena of the House upon all 
the officers of the United States having con- 
trol of the administration and supervision 
of the United States election laws, in the 
city of New York, and upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury, for the production of the 
records on file in the Treasury Department 
relating to the matters into which the com- 
mittee was directed to inquire. 

The U.S. marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, the U.S. district attorney 
for the southern district of New York, and 
such of their assistants and subordinates as 
were requested to do so, came promptly be- 
fore the committee and gave, readily, such 
evidence as the committee required of them, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury sent by 
the hand of the chief of the division of 
judiciary accounts of the first Comptroller's 
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office, in his Department, the records and 
documentary evidence required by the com- 
mittee, and placed the same fully at the 
disposal of the committee. 

The chief supervisor of elections for the 
southern district of New York, on being sub- 
penaed to appear before the committee, re- 
fused to appear and refused to allow the 
records and papers in his possession relating 
to the subject matter of the inquiry ordered 
by the House to be examined. 

“In a written communication, addressed 
to the chairman of the committee, the chief 
supervisor, although refusing to appear be- 
fore the committee at the time when he 
had been subpenaed by the Sergeant at 
Arms of the House to appear, that is, on 
October 14, suggested to the committee that 
he would be willing to appear and testify on 
November 16, after the election, then about 
to occur, was over. The desire of the com- 
mittee being to inspect and study the work- 
ing of the Federal election law while in 
actual operation before and on election day, 
and the communication being, in the opinion 
of the committee, an open and impudent 
defiance of the powers of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, no further attention was given 
to the witness. 

“The evidence taken before the committee 
and submitted with this report to the House 
relates entirely to the administration and 
supervision of the election laws by Federal 
officers within the city and county of New 
York. 

“It is assumed by the committee that the 
administration and results of such laws 
would nowhere appear more clearly or in a 
better light than in the city of New York. 

“Tt is believed that in the largest city in 
the country, where every class of our voting 

is fully represented and where 
the tive parties have for years made 
their principal headquarters at important 
elections, and under the constant publicity 
given by the best organized and most effec- 
tive newspaper press of the world, the actual 
workings of these laws and their good or evil 
results can be more clearly seen and appre- 
ciated and more intelligently judged than is 
possible anywhere else. 

“Your committee, after a very careful 
study of the operations of the Federal elec- 
tion laws before election and on election day 
in the city of New York, are of the opinion 
that all of these laws have entirely failed 
to produce any good results in the direction 
of the purity of elections or the protection 
of the ballot box, and have been productive 
of such serious and dangerous results that 
they ought at once to be repealed. 

“The reasons for our recommendation for 
the repeal of these laws, based on our study 
of their operation and results in New York, 
may be classed under four heads. They 
ought to be repealed— 

“First. Because they result in no convic- 
tions of offenders, and are therefore useless 
to prevent or punish crime. 

“Second. Because they cause great ex- 
pense and are fruitful of constant and con- 
tinuing frauds upon the Treasury. 

“Third. Because they are designed to be 
used and are used only as part of the ma- 
chinery of a party to compensate voters who 
are friendly to it, and to frighten from the 
polls the voters of the opposing party. 

Fourth. Because under and by virtue of 
these laws the gravest interference with the 
personal rights and liberty of citizens occur, 
and voters are punished by arrest and im- 
prisonment for their political opinions.” 


Mr. President, in those four points the 
Congress of the United States severely 
indicted the Davenport Act of 1871. The 
Congress clearly gave its reasons for that 
indictment. That law was tried for 23 
years, after being enacted when the 
country was inflamed and in the heat 
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of passion following the War Between 
the States. Yet now, after passions fol- 
lowing the War Between the States are 
supposed to have died, and almost 100 
years after the War Between the States, 
we see the same groups, with the same 
motives in mind, trying to reincarnate 
a Reconstruction statute and—yes— 
make it even more heinous. 

The first Reconstruction Act purported 
to regulate only Federal elections. Yet 
the Davenport law as reincarnated by 
William P. Rogers not only purports to 
regulate Federal elections, but also pur- 
ports to regulate State, county, and mu- 
nicipal elections—something that clearly 
is not within the province of the Con- 
stitution. 

If such laws are passed by the Con- 
gress—which God forbid—even the pres- 
ent Supreme Court, as presently con- 
stituted, with its strong tendency to 
follow psychological and sociological 
notions, will, in my judgment, strike 
them down. 

I read further from the committee 
report on the operation of the Davenport 
Act: 


In considering the first point above men- 
tioned, it may be remarked in the first place 
that these laws are believed to have been, 
in the main, drafted and their enactment 
brought about by the present chief su r- 
visor of elections in the southern district of 
New York. If anyone in the country was 
able to administer them in such a manner 
as to get good results from them the author 
of the system certainly ought to have been. 
Through most of the time during which he 
has held his position the National Govern- 
ment has been fully in accord with him and 
willing to aid him with all its power and 
resources. He has drawn from the public 
purse vast sums of money for his compensa- 
tion in the administration of these laws and 
for the employment of thousands of depu- 
ties and assistants. He holds his office by a 
tenure which makes him practically inde- 
pendent of any criticism or danger of re- 
moval. He not only holds this office of chief 
supervisor of elections, but he has also had 
himself appointed a United States commis- 
sioner, so that he can sit as an examining 
magistrate. 

With the power of the Government behind 
him and with the money of the Government 
to use, he has managed for years a detective 
bureau, by means of which he has sought to 
get proof of the crimes which he has claimed 
existed in the city of New York. When in 
his first capacity, as a detective, he had ob- 
tained such proof as he wished to use, he 
then in his second capacity, as a public 
prosecutor, issued the warrants for the arrest 
of the alleged criminals. Sometimes he gave 
these warrants to the U.S. marshal to be 
executed, and sometimes in a third capacity, 
as a sheriff, he seems to have made the arrest 
of the accused parties through his own dep- 
uties. Then in his fourth capacity, as a 
U.S. commissioner, sitting as a magistrate, 
he has heard his own charges against the 
prisoner which he presented to himself as 
judge by himself as prosecuting attorney, 
and has decided himself upon their guilt or 
innocence. In this way he has arrested 
many hundred persons at each election, 
This is not at all difficult under these laws, 
He has merely to decide on the names of the 
parties whom he desires to arrest or to keep 
from voting and issue his warrants for their 
arrest. But in order to have any of these 
persons indicted or convicted it is necessary 
for him to take his alleged evidence before 
the grand jury, and to try his case before a 
judge and jury in open court, and without 
the special advantages which up to this point 
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the Federal election law has given him. He 
must then have a case, At this point he has 
invariably failed. With all this machinery in 
the hands of its inventor and the use of un- 
limited money the law has resulted in noth- 
ing so far as the conviction of offenders is 
concerned. 

During the entire time covered by the ex- 
amination of the committee there has not 
been one conviction, for illegal voting in the 
southern district of New York in the United 
States courts, and under these laws. 

Since the present district attorney came 
into office, a period of nearly 4 years, as a 
result of many thousand arrests, only three 
men have ben indicted for false registra- 
tion. One of these men was acquitted. The 
other two were found guilty, but the cases 
showed the offense to have been technical 
merely, and in one of these cases the judge 
suspended sentence upon the defendant, and 
in the other allowed the defendant to go 
32 imprisonment on the payment of a 

ne. 

Since 1889 half a dozen persons have been 
charged with interfering with the Federal 
supervisors, and in view of the conduct of 
these supervisors, as shown by the evidence 
and seen by the committee, it is in the 
opinion of this committee a great proof of 
the patience and forbearance of the voters 
in the city that there has been so little inter- 
ference with them. But even in these cases 
nobody has been convicted even of a tech- 
nical violation of the law since 1889. 

It will be therefore seen, although the 
chief supervisor, the U.S. district attorney, 
and the U.S. marshal in the city of New York 
have been in full accord for a period of about 
4 years, and have had the fullest support 
from a friendly administration, that no of- 
fender has by reason of their efforts under 
these laws served 1 hour in prison as the 
result of a conviction. It is therefore clear 
that these laws do not result in the punish- 
ment of any crime, and they ought therefore 
to be repealed. 

The second reason why, in the opinion of 
the committee, the law should be repealed is 
that it causes immense expense, and is pur- 
posely so arranged that there is no supervi- 
sion over the cost, no limit to the amount 
expended, and no proper responsibility for 
the payment of the bills. 

It is impossible to report upon the exact 
cost of the system, for the reason that the 
Treasury Department is unable at this time 
to state it. The witness Ferrell, sent by the 
Department before the committee, estimated 
the expense for this year at $1 million, but 
it Is clear from his evidence that he had no 
accurate knowledge of the amount, which 
will doubtless be much more. When it is 
seen that the payments for the personal 
compensation of the chief supervisor in the 
southern district in New York for his serv- 
ices as supervisor and commissioner, entirely 
aside from the payment of his deputies and 
aside from the fees and disbursements, and 
the compensation of deputies of the U.S. 
marshal, have amounted during the present 
administration to a sum exceeding $107,000, 
the abuses under these laws to which your 
committee desires to call attention will be 
plain. This amount will doubtless be in- 
creased by a further very large payment, the 
amount of which your committee is unable 
to ascertain, which has been demanded and 
is expected by the chief supervisor from the 
Treasury Department before the close of the 
present administration. In connection with 
these payments, attention is called to the 
fact that from March 1885 until May 17, 1889, 
during which time a district attorney was in 
office who desired to examine these bills, the 
chief supervisor never. presented a bill, pre- 
ferring to go without the money sooner than 
submit to examination, As soon as the pres- 
ent district attorney came in, the bills were 
presented and approved and promptly paid. 
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As to the manner in which these payments 
are made and the bills verified, the exami- 
nation of the Treasury officials and of the 
local district attorney shows an additional 
reason for the repeal of the law. The Treas- 
ury Department takes the ground that the 
certificate of the judge to whom the ac- 
counts are presented, in the presence of the 
district attorney and after a presumed ex- 
amination by him, is binding on the Depart- 
ment, and that the bills when certified by 
the judge must be paid. The U.S. district 
attorney, in his evidence before the commit- 
tee, took precisely the opposite view. He tes- 
tified as follows: 

“Of course I did not examine Mr. Daven- 
port, because I understood in accordance 
with the practice that his work was sent to 
Washington to the auditing officers of the 
Treasury Department, and all the items 
charged for in the account are examined and 
checked in the Treasury Department before 
any payment is made.” 

The district attorney was further asked, 
“Did you make any personal examination as 
to how much these charges amounted to al- 
together?” He answered, “That is a matter 
of accounting for the officers of the Treasury 
Department.” He also said, There was no 
reason why the accounts should be submit- 
ted to investigation except such as the 
Treasury officers always make in all accounts 
that are presented in court and proved be- 
fore the court.” 

In view of the amount paid to the chief 
supervisor of elections for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, under the present admin- 
istration, which payment is believed, in New 
York, to be a public scandal, the evidence of 
the former assistant district attorney, Mr. 
Rose, as to the manner of the approval of 
these accounts in court is interesting. Mr. 
Rose testifies that no one was present in the 
courtroom when one of these accounts, call- 
ing for the payment of $31,030.21 for the 
chief supervisor's personal compensation, was 
presented, except the judge, the chief super- 
visor and himself; that the supervisor pre- 
sented his account; that the judge asked him 
what he knew about the accounts; that he 
said he knew nothing at all about them, and 
that he had not examined or approved them; 
that the judge thereupon signed the cer- 
tificate approving the account, and that the 
whole matter was transacted in 5 or 6 
minutes. The chief supervisor did not, on 
that occasion, explain a single item of that 
long account; he called no witnesses, and yet 
such a certification and hearing is claimed 
by the Treasury Department, under these 
laws, to be binding upon the Department. 

It is not deemed necessary to go over in 
this report the figures of these accounts in 
order to demonstrate the frauds which may 
be perpetrated under the present law. It is 
believed that the law officers of the Govern- 
ment ought to make them the basis of pro- 
ceedings against the person who has received 
the money, and the committee will so recom- 
mend at the proper time. It is sufficient 
perhaps to call attention as an example and 
in connection with the evidence just alluded 
to, as to the manner of the certification of 
these bills, to the facts in regard to the spe- 
cial elections in 1891. In that year there 
were two elections for Members of Congress 
in the city of New York, one of them caused 
by the death of General Spinola, who repre- 
sented the 10th District, and the other by 
the resignation of the Honorable Roswell P. 
Flower, who had been nominated for Gover- 
nor, and who represented the 12th District. 
In the 10th District the Honorable William 
Bourke Cockran was nominated, and in the 
12th District the Honorable Joseph P. Little 
was nominated. The election of Messrs. 
Cockran and Little was absolutely certain. 
There was no possible reason or motive for 
any person to attempt to elect either of these 
gentlemen by fraudulent registration or il- 
legal voting. 
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The chief supervisor, however, having sole- 
ly in view his personal profit, proceeded to 
set in operation at this election in these two 
districts the Federal local machinery under 
his control, and 510 marshals and an equal 
number of supervisors were appointed. In 
his accounts as commissioner, approved in 
the manner aforesaid, were included fees in 
226 cases at this election, amounting to the 
sum of $6,989.95. This amount has already 
been paid him, and is in addition to the pay 
of a small army of supervisors and U.S. 
marshals, the fees of the U.S. marshal, the 
extra bills for printing, and the cost of a 
special telegraph wire, which the chief super- 
visor claimed he was obliged to have put in 
in order to prevent the election of Messrs. 
Cockran and Little by fraud. Whether he 
has any further bills for supervising this 
election we do not know. Of course, of these 
226 persons alleged to have been arrested, not 
1 was ever indicted or tried for any offense. 

A further analysis made by the committee, 
and shown by the evidence of the U.S. mar- 
shal and of Messrs. Frank, Korb, Griffou, and 
Korzineck, shows that in only 61 cases of 
the 226 for which the chief supervisor of 
elections for the southern district of New 
York has been paid were any warrants given 
to the U.S. marshal for service, and that as 
to the remainder of the 226 persons named, 
only 7 of those named as defendants can 
be found or identified at all. The seven 
persons who could be found who were named 
as defendants had no knowledge of any pro- 
ceedings having ever been brought against 
them, and had never been arrested. Full fees 
were thus paid in 165 cases, which seem from 
the proof to have had no existence outside 
of the bill of the chief supervisor, and of 
which there is no record anywhere except in 
his accounts against the Government. 

This account is only a sample account. In 
making the bills of the commissioner and 
chief supervisors for alleged cases of viola- 
tion of the election laws, no addresses of the 
defendants are ever given, nor any informa- 
tion as to the polling place at which they 
are alleged to have been registered. No evi- 
dence that the violations of law ever took 
place or that the cases ever existed, except 
the statement of the chief supervisor of his 
fees in the case, is anywhere to be found. 
In one of the accounts there are 179 cases 
and in another 426 cases in which there is 
absolutely nothing but the name of an al- 
leged defendant, who was never arrested, 
and whose address is not given. Under a 
system like this the chief supervisor’s and 
commissioner’s compensation is only limited 
by the number of names which he can take 
from the city directory or from his own 
imagination. These accounts are, however, 
certified to by the judge of the U.S. district 
court in the presence of the district attorney, 
and have been thereupon paid by the Treas- 
ury Department. It is submitted that in no 
other Department of the Government and in 
none other of the Federal statutes do such 
absurdities exist, or is such fraud possible. 
Any law under which any Federal official can 
obtain, without evidence other than has been 
narrated above, such sums of money from 
the Government as have been paid and are 
about to be paid to the chief supervisor of 
elections for the southern district of New 
York, ought to be at once repealed. 

The third reason why the law should be 
repealed is that, in the judgment of the 
committee, it is used mainly for partisan 
purposes. It is believed that this will be 
admitted to be true in the city of New York 
by every one who has any knowledge of the 
facts, and that an examination of the evi- 
dence taken before this committee will con- 
vince any impartial person that under these 
laws the power and the funds of the Govern- 
ment are freely used with the direct inten- 
tion of affecting the result of election. 
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It is not deemed necessary to enter into 
an extended argument to show that this 
should not be allowed. 

The establishment for election purposes in 
the interest of one party of an army of 
political workers as large in number in the 
United States as the Regular Army of the 
United States, and the giving to them the 
badge and authority of the National Govern- 
ment, is an act of arbitrary power without 
a precedent in the history of our country. 
No political party temporarily in power 
ought to have any such advantage over its 
opponents, and the majority of this com- 
mittee would be as unwilling to see any 
member of their own party in the city of 
New York clothed with the power now given 
to the chief supervisor and marshal as they 
are to allow the present incumbents to re- 
main in the possession of these unfair ad- 
vantages. 

The law was designed for partisan ad- 
vantage. It is perhaps fortunate that its 
execution in the city of New York has been 
mainly intrusted to one of a common class 
of political adventurers whose only real ob- 
ject has been to get money out of politics, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion to the unanimous consent of the 
Senate which the Senator so graciously 
asked so that I might make the inser- 
tion in the Recorp, would the Senator 
mind yielding to me so that I might dis- 
cuss a point with him in regard to his 
speech, or is this an inappropriate time? 

Mr. TALMADGE. What is it the Sen- 
ator desires to discuss? 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I will yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that I am much interested in the 
addresses of my colleagues from the 
South, like the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. I shall ask a question, if 
the Senator will give me a minute. 

I will say to the Senator parentheti- 
cally that when he and I served on the 
two-man committee on rule XXIII, I 
thought the Senator acquitted himself 
most creditably for his point of view. 

Mr. TALMADGE, I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will say also I en- 
joyed serving with the Senator, and I 
have a very high regard for his skill and 
ability, and certainly for his devotion to 
the cause in which he believes. 
io TALMADGE, I thank the Sena- 

r. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe all the Sena- 
tors who come from the Southern States 
who have been speaking are very sincere 
in their point of view. This does in- 
terest me, however. A great point is 
made about the fact that people like 
myself, who espouse a strong pro-civil 
rights position, are called the politicians. 
It is said that we are simply looking for 
votes, that we do not really have our 
hearts in the matter. It is said this is 
simply a bid for votes in the North, in 
the Middle West, and in the West. 

I must say, without arguing, this is 
not the case. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Will the Senator 
yield at that point? Does the Senator 
deny he seeks those votes? 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to finish 
my statement, and then the Senator will 
have an adequate opportunity to answer. 
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I must say I am puzzled by one thing, 
and I would like to have the Senator’s 
comment. One would think, upon the 
basis of that contention, that the Sena- 
tors from the Southern States were not 
serving not only what they consider to be 
a public purpose but also a political pur- 
pose. It strikes me, with all due defer- 
ence— and I should like to have the Sen- 
ator’s view on this—that taking the 
thing on percentages, the Southern Sen- 
ators are appealing to many more peo- 
ple for what they consider to be votes on 
@ popular position in their part of the 
country than we are. Would the Sen- 
ator care to comment on that? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yes, I would. I 
doubt that the Senator’s conclusion is 
accurate. As I recall, the Senator was 
elected to the Senate by a substantial 
majority. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will yield 
again, I should like to say, in reference 
to my own election, that I was elected by 
a majority of 500,000. I wish to say to 
the Senator that my joy and my hap- 
piness in that fine result is always 
tempered by the fact that although 344 
million New Yorkers favored me, 3 mil- 
lion New Yorkers voted against me. I 
am always mindful of that, and it never 
lets me lose my head on the subject. 

I wish to say further to the Senator 
that the theory is that we are appealing 
in our position to minority groups. Well, 
those are minority groups in our States, 
In percentages they are not too large as 
minorities. 

In the States of the South the pre- 
ponderant opinion, apparently, as it is 
reflected by the gentlemen who serve in 
Congress, is for segregation. Is it not, 
therefore, fair to say that if there is any 
bidding for votes the Southern Senators 
are bidding for a lot more of the votes in 
proportion than we are, and that the 
charge that ours is a political foray 
hardly should lie in the mouths of the 
people who are appealing on a political 
basis to the majority sentiment in their 
own States? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I will say to the 
Senator that I have not attempted to 
cast aspersions on his motives in espous- 
ing this cause, but I think I read recently 
that the Senator from New York stated 
that 17 populous States would be gained 
by the Republican Party if a strong civil 
rights bill were passed. Does the Sen- 
ator deny making that statement? 

Mr. JAVITS. I certainly do not. I 
said, in addition, that I believed my 
party, in the tradition of Lincoln, ought 
to be the hard core of the votes which 
would pass such a measure. I said it be- 
cause I believe politics is the stuff of life. 
As I said to a very distinguished news- 
paper man from the South the other day 
on a television program, “Why should 
people elect you? Because you have a 
pleasant face? In my case I cannot even 
claim a hairline. But it is because you 
espouse positions in which the people be- 
lieve. That is politics.” 

What is wrong with what we are do- 
ing? What is wrong with what the Sen- 
ator is doing? I have not assailed any 
Senator from the South on the ground 
that he is seeking votes. That is what 
Senators are here for. They are here 
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to do the job the people want done; and 
when they are here to do something else, 
in terms of principle, they are here for 
the purpose of “selling” the people their 
point of view. What I object to is that 
we are charged with some base motives. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator has 
admitted the motive. The Senator from 
Georgia has never since he has been 
privileged to sit in this Chamber either 
espoused or opposed any piece of legis- 
lation on the ground that victory to our 
party would result. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator yield 
to me again briefly in order that I may 
finish our colloquy? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield first to the 
Senator from New York, and then I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. JAVITS. What the Senator from 
New York said—and I think quite accu- 
rately—is that when a political party or 
a group of Members of Congress serve 
the highest interests of the Nation, as 
they see it, they have the absolute right 
to go to the electorate on that basis. I 
do not think that is anything to be 
ashamed of, or to apologize for. As I see 
it, if one is to hurl such accusations 
around 

Mr, TALMADGE. I am not hurling 
accusations. The Senator has admitted 
the motive. The Senator has admitted 
that he made the statement to which I 
referred. The Senator from Georgia did 
not make it. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me very 
clear that Senators from Southern 
States like the Senator from Georgia, 
are, if anything, appealing to a much 
larger group than we are, in terms of the 
kind of fight they are waging. I repeat 
that no one quarrels with that, but at 
the same time our position should not be 
thrown around constantly as a term of 
opprobrium. 

Mr, TALMADGE. The Senator from 
Georgia is merely trying to keep the Sen- 
ator from New York and his allies from 
reenacting the Reconstruction statute, 
which was sponsored primarily by people 
resident in his State in 1871, to punish 
the South. They wound up by punish- 
ing themselves. 

The Senator has been sitting in this 
Chamber listening to me read the report 
of a select committee of Congress, which 
was written in 1892, as a result of which 
the infamous Reconstruction statute was 
wiped from the law books of the land. 
But the Senator from New York is trying 
to put over the same thing. He claims 
that he is not motivated by the senti- 
ments of Thaddeus Stephens, and I do 
not say he is. I am not casting asper- 
sions on his motives, even though he did 
admit that he stated that 17 States 
would go for the Republican Party if a 
strong civil rights bill were passed. 

Yet it is passing strange that the 
Senator and his colleagues should resur- 
rect the bones of the old Reconstruction 
statute, and, not being content with that, 
make it worse. The Reconstruction 
statute attempted to regulate only Fed- 
eral elections, yet the Senator would reg- 
ulate not only Federal elections, but 
State, county, municipal, and all other 
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elections. So the Senator goes much 
sera than Thaddeus Stephens ever 
went. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
LMr. Ervin], as I promised. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator then yield to me? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I shall be delighted 
to do so. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia if the Declaration 
of Independence did not assign as one of 
the reasons why the Colonies separated 
from the mother country the fact that 
the British Parliament had robbed the 
American colonists of the right of trial 
by jury, by perverting the jurisdiction of 
the courts of admiralty, so that they 
might supersede the criminal courts. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct; and, as he knows, that was 
one of the motivating causes of the War 
of the Revolution, by which we won our 
independence from Great Britain. 

Mr. ERVIN. We rebelled against the 
British for the reason, among others, 
that American colonists had been robbed, 
by indirection, of the right of trial by 


jury. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Georgia if, on two occasions prior 
to the beginning of the Revolution, the 
representatives of all the Colonies did not 
meet and pass resolutions declaring that 
the right of trial by jury was one of the 
absolute rights of the colonists, and that 
the attempted denial of such rights to 
the colonists was gross tyranny. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Georgia if, when the Founding Fathers 
drafted the Constitution, they did not 
put provisions in the Constitution to 
prevent any man from being sent to jail 
unless he was first convicted by the ver- 
dict of a jury. 

Mr. TALMADGE, The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Georgia if the advocates of civil rights 
bills have not been attempting to deprive 
southerners of the right of trial by jury, 
by indirection—if they did not actually 
do so in the civil rights bill of 1957. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Speaking of politics for 
a moment, I ask the Senator from 
Georgia if he would vote to deny any 
American of any race, residing in any 
part of the United States, the right of 
trial by jury, for the sake of obtaining 
a seat in the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I would not. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Georgia agree with me in the observa- 
tion that the Supreme Court, in Texas 
against White, gave the most accurate 
nutshell definition of the purpose of the 
Constitution of the United States when 
it said that the Constitution in all of its 
provisions looks to an indestructible 
Union composed of indestructible States? 

Mr. TALMADGE. It certainly did. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Georgia if virtually every one of 
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the 57 varieties of civil rights bills are 
bills which are designed and intended 
to destroy that conception of the Con- 
stitution and to rob the States of the 
rights which are committed to the States 
by the Constitution. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is 
entirely correct. I have never read a 
modern-day version of an alleged civil 
rights bill in my life which did not pro- 
pose to transfer the power of the people 
on the local level, where they live to- 
gether, to some Federal agency or 
bureaucrat in Washington, to be denied 
or withheld as that agency or that 
bureaucrat saw fit. 

As the Senator so well knows, being 
the keen student of history that he is, 
when we transfer government from the 
people on the local level to Washington, 
and put it in the bureaucracy of Wash- 
ington, it is beyond the reach and con- 
trol of the people, and the people cease 
to be the masters of their Government 
and become its slaves. That is the pur- 
pose and motivation behind all of the 
so-called civil rights bills. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Georgia if he would vote for bills 
calculated and intended to destroy the 
indestructible Union composed of inde- 
structible States for a seat in the U.S. 
Senate or for the privilege of occupying 
the White House. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I would not. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Georgia if he does not agree with 
me in the observation that all of these 
civil rights bills are simply proposals to 
sell the birthright of the American peo- 
ple for a sorry mess of political pottage. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Anyone who has 
any conception of American politics 
knows that to be true. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Georgia if all these civil rights bills, 
like those advocated by Thaddeus Stev- 
ens and Ben Butler and Charles Sumner, 
are not politically motivated. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I would say to the 
Senator that that is certainly my belief. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Georgia if he does not agree with 
me in the opinion that if these bills con- 
taining provisions like these, were not 
labeled civil rights bills, they would not 
receive a single vote in either House of 
Congress. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I would say to the 
Senator from North Carolina that in my 
judgment if Congress were to vote on 
these measures by secret ballot without 
the pressure groups knowing how they 
had voted, they would not receive a 
single vote in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Georgia if history does not show 
that the Enforcement Act of May 31, 
1870 was passed simply for the purpose 
of enabling one political party to con- 
trol the elections in the United States re- 
gardless of the will of the people. 

Mr. TALMADGE. That was true in 
1870, it was true in 1871, and it is true 
in 1960. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

CvI——181 
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Mr. TALMADGE. I appreciate the 
questions of my friend, the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am also thankful for 
the fact that we have in the U. S. Sen- 
ate and in national life Americans like 
the Senator from Georgia, who are not 
willing to sell the birthright of the 
American people for a sorry mess of 
political pottage. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the able 
and distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask the Senator this 
question. I know the Senator will tell 
me what is on his mind with respect to 
it, because it bears on what we discussed 
in our colloquy. What the Senator has 
described with respect to the law—and 
I have researched the matter, particu- 
larly the point on which the Senator is 
speaking, because the Senator has just 
mentioned it for the first time today— 
refers to a situation of, let us say, a 
little under 90 years ago. I should like 
to ask the Senator this question: The 
Federal Civil Rights Commission pre- 
sented us with a report last fall as to 
which, at least as to its finding of fact, 
there was no difference of opinion ex- 
pressed by the southern members of the 
Commission, of which there were three, 
and which showed some very serious 
deprivations of the voting right. Every- 
one seems to agree, if they agree on 
nothing else, that the voting right had 
been denied with respect to Negroes in 
Southern States or in certain parts of 
those States. 

I should like to ask the Senator what 
he and his colleagues have done or feel 
ought to be done about it, or what the 
States ought to do about it. Have any 
proposals been made here as alternatives 
to the proposals which are put forward 
by the Federal establishment about the 
constant denial of the voting rights, 
which were described in the Federal 
Civil Rights Commission’s report? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I will yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana after I have 
completed my colloquy with the Sena- 
tor from New York. Before I answer 
the question of the Senator from New 
York, will he answer one for me? Is it 
not true that about half a million 
Puerto Ricans have been denied the 
right to vote in New York City? 

Mr. JAVITS. Well, I do not know 
what the figure is with respect to Puerto 
Ricans, but I would say to the Senator 
that no Puerto Rican has been denied 
the right to vote in the State of New 
York in the sense in which the denial to 
vote is set forth in the report of the 
Federal Civil Rights Commission, pro- 
vided he has the qualifications to vote— 
and they are very reasonable qualifi- 
cations. If he has the qualifications, 
he is not denied the right to vote. The 
Federal Civil Rights Commission report 
says that, notwithstanding the posses- 


sale denials of the voting right in the 
States to which I have referred. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Is it true that the 
New York State constitution requires a 
prospective voter to be able to read and 
write the English language before he is 
given the right to vote? 

Mr. JAVITS. It requires a very sim- 
ple literacy test. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Which effectively 
disfranchises some half million Puerto 
Ricans who are citizens of the United 
States. 

Mr. JAVITS. That I deny. It dis- 
franchises no one, because it is a very 
reasonable requirement. Anyone who 
meets it can vote. It does not effectively 
disfranchise anyone. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Civil Rights 
Commission in its report pointed out, 
however, that they were disfranchised. 

Mr. JAVITS. As a practical matter, 
they may not be eligible to vote. How- 
ever, the Civil Rights Commission stated 
that in the South there was a disfran- 
chisement of people who had every 
qualification and every eligibility to 
vote. That is the question that I ask 
the Senator. What are the people of 
the South themselves doing about it in 
their own States? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator has 
answered the question himself as far as 
the State of Georgia is concerned. Un- 
der our law everyone, both black and 
white, must qualify under our literary 
test. It applies uniformly. It applies 
to every citizen of Georgia, regardless 
of race. There are approximately 175,- 
000 Negroes in Georgia who are reg- 
istered and are voting. The citizens of 
Atlanta, Ga., the capital city of my 
State, have elected a Negro, Dr. Rufus 
E. Clement, to the city board of edu- 
cation. He is now serving on the board 
of education. Other Negroes in my 
State have been elected to public office. 
Frequently Negro voters have been the 
balance of political power in electing 
mayors, legislators, and various other 
public officers. 

No unprejudiced person who came to 
Georgia and stayed there any length of 
time and made a thorough study of the 
matter could report that there was any 
degree of discrimination whatever be- 
tween the white and colored people with 
respect to being registered and permitted 
to vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course, the Senator 


is well aware of what the Federal Civil. 


Rights Commission report said on that 
subject. I will undertake to analyze on 
the floor, in detail, in due course, what 
the situation is in every State. The 
question which I have just put to the 
Senator again is, in my opinion, a very 
important question. I hope very much 
that Senators from every State con- 
cerned will address themselves to the 
question. I should like to rephrase it so 
that anyone who is interested may be on 
notice. It is simply this: 

If, as the Federal Civil Rights Com- 
mission defines, there is in State after 
State among the Southern States a prac- 
tice of denying the right to vote to people 
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who are fully eligible and qualified, be- 
cause registrars are not appointed, or 
they go home, or they refuse to act, or 
they apply unusually severe tests to 
Negroes, and it does not apply to 
non-Negroes, white persons, what is such 
a State doing about its own situation? 
It seems to me that is a very pertinent 
question. As I have said, I should like, 
rather than to ask it in general here, to 
ask it specifically with respect to each 
State, and to analyze the findings of the 
Commission with respect to each State. 

Mr.- TALMADGE, I once heard my 
father say—and he was a very practical 
man—that an expert is a smart man a 
long way from home. I should say the 
Senator for New York is a smart man 
a long way from home. He knows all 
the answers to give us. Yet he admits 
that there is a large segment of the 
population of his own State which is not 
permitted by law to vote. As I recall, 
the report of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion complained about that particular 
situation. 

Now we will come to the Civil Rights 
Commission. To begin with, I do not 
believe it is a very objective or unbiased 
group. I have proof of that in my office. 
Someone called my attention, a few days 
ago, to an article which was published 
on the front page of the New York 
Times. I picked up a copy of the Times, 
and the caption of the article read, 
“Rights Advocates Split Over Plan for 
Negro Voting.” 

The article stated that employees of 
the Civil Rights Commission were alleg- 
edly meeting with groups such as the 
ADA, the NAACP, and like organizations, 
to cook up another Devil's broth” before 
the U.S. Senate and to put another yoke 
around the people of this country. 

I believe that even the Senator from 
New York will agree with me that a 
Government agency is supposed to be 
objective and unbiased. Yet there was 
this alleged unbiased, objective agency 
meeting with these radical groups, help- 
ing them to plan their strategy to impose 
an even more vicious civil rights law 
on the States. 

The Senator from New York is an 

able lawyer. He knows this statement to 
be the fact. It would be the equivaient 
of a trial judge sitting on the case and 
members of the jury meeting with the 
prosecuting attorney to make absolutely 
certain there was a conviction in the 
case. 
So when the Senator from New York 
refers to some report from the so-called 
Civil Rights Commission, I say it is not 
very persuasive evidence with me, and 
certainly the Senator seems to think 
that it is not very persuasive evidence 
insofar as it deals with the disfranchised 
Puerto Ricans in New York State. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York feels very strongly that the report 
of the Federal Civil Rights Commission 
is excellent, whether it relates to Puerto 
Ricans in New York State or to Negroes 
in the South. So far as this Senator is 
concerned, he found no bias in the Com- 
mission. He respected its southern 
members as much as he did its members 
from other parts of the country. 
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I think the Senator from Georgia 
omitted one “allegedly” in his discus- 
sion, and that is the allegedly which is 
referred to in the newspaper article. 

The Senator from Georgia is purport- 
ing to state as an absolute fact his inter- 
pretation of a newspaper article. I have 
not read the article, I will not contro- 
vert the Senator as to what it says, but 
it seems to me that if the Senator from 
Georgia is going to charge that the Civil 
Rights Commission is biased, his charge 
will have to be based on much firmer 
stuff than a report in the New York 
Times. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I complained about 
it to Gordon Tiffany and he admitted it 
to me in writing. I have the letter in 
my files. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am certain the Sena- 
tor from Georgia will make whatever he 
can of the story, but I still affirm my 
belief that the country believes that the 
Civil Rights Commission has made a 
fair and honest investigation and a fair 
and honest report, and is entitled to 
proper credence in that way. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I should like to ask 
the Senator from New York a question. 
I preface my question by saying that 
New York is one of the great States of 
the Union. I am quite certain that the 
people of New York are capable of gov- 
erning themselves and of making laws 
which they deem best for the welfare of 
their State. I would be the last man on 
the face of the earth to complain about 
the qualifications established by the 
State of New York for its prospective 
voters. I am certain the able Senator 
from New York and others from his 
State have taken care of that. 

But I would say also that the citizens 
of Georgia are quite capable of doing the 
same thing. Does the Senator from 
New York agree with me that every 
State in the Union already has voting 
laws, and that they are enforcible in the 
respective State courts? 

Mr. JAVITS. So far as I know, that is 
true. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would the Senator 
from New York also agree with me that 
there are at the present time adequate 
remedies for any allegedly disqualified 
voter, if he is legally qualified to vote? 
First, is it not true that he may bring a 
suit in equity and sue for damages or ob- 
tain an injunction in the Federal courts 
if he is illegally deprived of his right to 
vote? 

Mr. JAVITS. He may go into a Fed- 
eral court and sue under the 1957 act. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator from 
New York admits that that is true under 
the 1957 act. Will he admit it as to pre- 
vious acts? 

Mr. JAVITS. Under previous acts, 
there was apparently some argument 
about civil injunction suits because 
of the fact that criminal penalties 
were included, as well. We debated that 
fully with respect to the 1957 act. It is, 
I believe, one of the reasons why the 1957 
act was passed. 

I can only say to the Senator that that 
is really immaterial because the fact is 
that there is a right to sue under the 
1957 act. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 
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Mr. TALMADGE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator if, as 
a matter of fact, there are not at least 
two statutes on the Federal statute books 
which antedate the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 by many years, and which state in 
express language that any party denied 
any right under the laws of the United 
States can obtain an injunction, if he is 
threatened with a denial of those rights, 
and can obtain damages if he is actually 
deprived of those rights? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I respond to the 
Senator from North Carolina by saying 
that I hold in my hand a communica- 
tion from, the Library of Congress, dated 
July 5, 1957, when they prepared at my 
request a list of the various laws existing 
at that time to safeguard the right to 
vote. There are 10 pages of remedies 
which any alleged disfranchised voter 
had at that time, prior to the passage of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the list may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the list was 
2 to be printed in the RECORD, as 
ollows: 


List or FEDERAL Laws on RicHT To vorn 


CIVIL PROVISIONS, UNITED STATES CODE, 1952 
EDITION 


Chapter 20—Elective franchise 


Sec. 1971. Race, color, or previous condi- 
tion not to affect right to vote: All citizens 
of the United States who are otherwise qual- 
ified by law to vote at any election by the 
people in any State, Territory, district, coun- 
ty, city, parish, township, school district, 
municipality, or other territorial subdivision, 
shall be entitled and allowed to vote at all 
such elections, without distinction of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude; any 
constitution, law, custom, usage, or regula- 
tion of any State or Territory, or by or under 
its authority to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. (R.S., Sec. 2004.) 

Sec, 1972. Interference with freedom of 
elections: No officer of the Army or Navy of 
the United States shall prescribe or fix, or 
attempt to prescribe or fix, by proclamation, 
order, or otherwise, the qualifications of 
voters in any State, or in any manner inter- 
fere with the freedom of any election in any 
State, or with the exercise of the free right 
of suffrage in any State. (RS., sec. 2003.) 

Chapter 21—Civil rights 

Sec. 1981. Equal rights under the law: 
All persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States shall have the same right in 
every State and territory to make and en- 
force contracts, to sue, be parties, give evi- 
dence, and to the full and equal benefit of 
all laws and proceedings for the security of 
persons and property as is enjoyed by white 
citizens, and shall be subject to like punish- 
ment, pains, penalties, taxes, licenses, and 
exactions of every kind, and to no other. 
(RS., sec. 1977.) 

Sec. 1982. Property rights of citizens: All 
citizens of the United States shall have the 
same right, in every State and territory, as 
is enjoyed by white citizens thereof to in- 
herit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, and convey 
real and personal property. (R.S. sec, 1978.) 

Sec, 1983. Civil action for deprivation of 
rights: Every person who, under color of any 
statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or 
usage, of any State or territory, subjects, or 
causes to be subjected, any citizen of the 
United States or other person within the 
jurisdiction thereof to the deprivation of 
any rights, privileges, or immunities secured 
by the Constitution and laws, shall be liable 
to the party injured in an action at law, 
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sult in equity, or other proper proceeding 


for redress. (R. S., sec. 1979.) 

Serc. 1984. Same; review of proceedings: All 
cases arising under the provisions of this 
act in the courts of the United States shail 
be reviewable by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, without regard to the sum 
in controversy, under the same provisions 
and regulations as are provided by law for 
the review of other causes in said court. 
(March 1, 1875, ch. 114, sec. 5.18 Stat, 337.) 

Sec. 1985. Conspiracy to interfere with 
civil rights: 

(1) Preventing officer from performing 
duties: If two or more persons in any State 
or Territory conspire to prevent, by force, 
intimidation, or threat, any person from ac- 
cepting or holding any office, trust, or place 
of confidence under the United States, or 
from discharging any duties thereof; or to 
induce by like means any officer of the United 
States to leave any State, district, or place, 
where his duties as an officer are required to 
be performed, or to injure him in his person 
or property on account of his lawful dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, or while en- 
gaged in the lawful discharge thereof, or to 
injure his property so as to molest, inter- 
rupt, hinder, or impede him in the discharge 
of his official duties; 

(2) Obstructing justice; intimidating 
party, witness, or juror: If two or more 
persons in any State or Territory conspire 
to deter, by force, intimidation, or threat, 
any party or witness in any court of the 
United States from attending such court, 
or from testifying to any matter pending 
therein, freely, fully, and truthfully, or to 
injure such party or witness in his person 
or property on account of his having so at- 
tended or testified, or to influence the ver- 
dict, presentment, or indictment of any 
grand or petit juror in any such court, or 
to injure such juror in his person or property 
on account of any verdict, presentment, or 
indictment lawfully assented to by him, or 
of his being or having been such juror; or if 
two or more persons conspire for the purpose 


justice in any State or Territory, with intent 
to deny to any citizen the equal protection 
of the laws, or to injure him or his property 
for lawfully enforcing, or attempting to en- 
force, the right of any person, or class of per- 
sons, to the equal protection of the laws; 

(3) Depriving persons of rights or privi- 
leges: If two or more persons in any State 
or Territory conspire or go in disguise on the 
highway or on the premises of another, for 
the purpose of depriving, either directly or 
indirectly, any person or class of persons of 
the equal protection of the laws, or of equal 
privileges and immunities under the laws; 
or for the purpose of preventing or hinder- 
ing the constituted authorities of any State 
or Territory from giving or securing to all 
persons within such State or Territory the 
equal protection of the laws; or if two or 
more persons conspire to prevent by force, 
intimidation, or threat, any citizen who is 
lawfully entitled to vote, from giving his 
support or advocacy in a legal manner, to- 
ward or in favor of the election of any 
lawfully qualified person as an elector for 
President or Vice President, or as a Member 
of Congress of the United States; or to in- 
jure any citizen in person or property on 
account of such support or advocacy; in any 
case of conspiracy set forth in this section, 
if one or more persons engaged therein do, 
or cause to be done, any act in furtherance 
of the object of such conspiracy, whereby 
another is injured in his person or property, 
or deprived of having and exercising any 
right or privilege of a citizen of the United 
States, the party so injured or deprived may 
have an action for the recovery of damages, 
occasioned by such injury or deprivation, 
against any one or more of the conspirators. 
(R.S., sec. 1980.) 
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Sec. 1986. Same; action for neglect to 
prevent: Every person who, having knowl- 
edge that any of the wrongs conspired to be 
done, and mentioned in section 1985 of this 
title, are about to be committed, and having 
power to prevent or aid in preventing the 
commission of the same, neglects or refuses 
so to do, if such wrongful act be committed, 
shall be liable to the party injured, or his 
legal representatives, for all damages caused 
by such wrongful act, which such person by 
reasonable diligence could have prevented; 
and such damages may be recovered in an 
action on the case; and any number of per- 
sons guilty of such wrongful neglect or re- 
fusal may be joined as defendants in the 
action; and if the death of any party be 
caused by any such wrongful act and neg- 
lect, the legal representatives of the de- 
ceased shall have such action therefor, and 
may recover not exceeding $5,000 damages 
therein, for the benefit of the widow of the 
deceased, if there be one, and if there be no 
widow, then for the benefit of the next of 
Kin of the deceased. But no action under 
the provisions of this section shall be sus- 
tained which is not commenced within 1 
year after the cause of action has accrued. 
(R. S., sec. 1981.) 

Sec. 1987. Prosecution of violation of cer- 
tain laws: The US. attorneys, marshals, and 
deputy marshals, the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the district and territorial courts, 
with power to arrest, imprison, or bail offend- 
ers, and every other officer who is es- 
pecially empowered by the President, are 
authorized and required, at the expense of 
the United States, to institute prosecutions 
against all violating any of the 
provisions of section 1990 of this title or 
of sections 5506-5516 and 5518-5532 of the 
Revised Statutes, and to cause such per- 
sons to be arrested and imprisoned or bailed, 
for trial before the court of the United 
States or the territorial court having cogni- 
zance of the offense. (R.S., sec. 1982; June 
25, 1948, ch. 646, sec. 1, 62 Stat. 909.) 

Sec. 1988. Proceedings in vindication of 
civil rights: The jurisdiction in civil and 
criminal matters conferred on the district 
courts by the provisions of this chapter 
and Title 18, for the protection of all per- 
sons in the United States in their civil 
rights, and for their vindication, shall be 
exercised and enforced in conformity with 
the laws of the United States, so far as such 
laws are suitable to carry the same into 
effect; but in all cases where they are not 
adapted to the object, or are deficient in 
the provisions necessary to furnish suit- 
able remedies and punish offenses against 
law, the common law, as modified and 
changed by the constitution and statutes 
of the State wherein the court having ju- 
risdiction of such civil or criminal cause is 
held, so far as the same is not inconsistent 
with the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, shall be extended to and govern 
the said courts in the trial and disposition 
of the cause, and, if it is of a criminal na- 
ture, in the infliction of punishment on the 
party found guilty. (R. S., sec. 722.) 

Sec. 1989. Commissioners; appointment of 
persons to execute warrants: The district 
courts of the United States and the dis- 
trict courts of the Territories, from time to 
time, shall increase the number of com- 
missioners, so as to afford a speedy and 
convenient means for the arrest and ex- 
amination of persons charged with the 
crimes referred to in section 1987 of this 
title; and such commissioners are author- 
ized and required to exercise all powers and 
duties conferred on them herein with re- 
gard to such offenses in like manner as they 
are authorized by law to exercise with regard 
to other offenses against the laws of the 
United States. Said commissioners are em- 
powered, within their respective counties, to 
appoint, in writing, under their hands, one 
or more suitable persons, from time to time, 
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who shall execute all such warrants or other 
process as the commissioners may issue in 
the lawful performance of their duties, and 
the persons so appointed shall have author- 
ity to summon and call to their aid the by- 
standers or posse comitatus of the proper 
county, or such portion of the land or naval 
forces of the United States, or of the militia, 
as may be necessary to the performance of 
the duty with which they are charged; and 
such warrants shall run and be executed any- 
where in the State or Territory within which 
they are issued, (R.S., secs. 1983, 1984; Mar. 
3, 1911, ch. 231, sec, 291, 36 Stat. 1167.) 

Sec. 1990. Marshal to obey precepts; re- 
fusi=g to receive or execute process: Every 
marshal and deputy marshal shall obey and 
execute all warrants or other process, when 
directed to him, issued under the provisions 
of section 1989 of this title, 


termination of the commissioner; such fees 


of justice within the proper district or 
county, as near as may be practicable, and 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States 
on the certificate of the judge of the district 
within which the arrest is made, and to be 
recoverable from the defendant as part of 
the judgment in case of conviction. (R. S., 
sec. 1987.) 

Sec. 1992. Speedy trial: Whenever the 
President has reason to believe that of- 
fenses have been, or are likely to be com- 
mitted against the provisions of section 1990 
of this title, or of sections 5506-5516 and 
5518-5532 of the Revised Statutes, within 
any judicial district, it shall be lawful for 
him, in his discretion, to direct the judge, 
marshal, and U.S. attorney of such district 
to attend at such place within the district 
and for such time as he may designate, for 
the purpose of the more speedy arrest and 
trial of persons so charged, and it shall be 
the duty of every judge or other officer, 
when any such requisition is recelved by him 
to attend at the place and for the time 
therein designated. (R.S., sec. 1988; June 
25, 1948, ch. 646, sec. 1, 62 Stat. 909.) 

Sec. 1993. Aid of military and naval forces: 
It shall be lawful for the President of 
the United States, or such person as he may 
empower for that purpose, to employ such 
part of the land or naval forces of the 
United States, or of the militia, as may be 
necessary to aid in the execution of ju- 
dicial issued under sections 1981- 
1983 or 1995-1992 of this title, or as shall 
be necessary to prevent the violation and 
enforce the due execution of the provisions 
of sections 1981-1983 and 1985-1994 of this 
title. (RS., sec. 1989.) 

Sec. 1994. Peonage abolished: The hold- 
ing of any person to service or labor under 
the system known as peonage is abolished 
and forever prohibited in any Territory or 
State of the United States; and all acts, 
laws, resolutions, orders, regulations, or 
usages of any Territory or State, which have 
heretofore established, maintained, or en- 
forced, or by virtue of which any attempt 
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shall hereafter be made to establish, main- 
tain or enforce, directly or indirectly the vol- 
untary or involuntary service or labor of 
any persons as peons, in liquidation of any 
debt or obligation, or otherwise, as declared 
null and void. (R.S., sec. 1990.) 

Jurisdiction of civil suits growing out of 
alleged violations of the Federal civil statutes 
involving the right to vote are vested in the 
Federal district courts as follows: 


UNITED STATES CODE, 1952 EDITION, TITLE 28, 
JUDICIARY AND JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 


Chapter 85—District courts; jurisdiction 


Sec. 1348. Civil rights: The district courts 
shall have original jurisdiction of any civil 
action authorized by law to be commenced 
by any person: 

(1) To recover damages for injury to his 
person or property, or because of the depriva- 
tion of any right or privilege of a citizen of 
the United States, by any act done in fur- 
therance of any conspiracy mentioned in 
section 1985 of title 42; 

(2) To recover damages from any person 
who fails to prevent or to aid in preventing 
any wrongs mentioned in section 1985 of 
title 42 which he had knowledge were about 
to occur and power to prevent; and 

(3) Toredress the deprivation, under color 
of any State law, statute, ordinance, regula- 
tion, custom or usage, of any right, privilege 
or immunity secured by the Constitution of 
the United States or by any act of Congress 
providing for equal rights of citizens or of 
all within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. (As amended Sept. 3, 1954, 
ch. 1263, sec. 42, 68 Stat. 1241.) 

Seo. 1344. Election disputes: The district 
courts shall have original jurisdiction of any 
civil action to recover possession of any 
office, except that of elector of President or 
Vice President, U.S. Senator, Representative 
in or Delegate to Congress, or member of a 
State legislature, authorized by law to be 
commenced, wherein it appears that the sole 
question touching the title to office arises out 
of denial of the right to vote, to any citizen 
offering to vote, on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

The jurisdiction under this section shall 
extend only so far as to determine the rights 
of the parties to office by reason of the denial 
of the right, guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States and secured by any 
law, to enforce the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in all the States. 
(June 25, 1948, ch. 646, sec. 1, 62 Stat. 932.) 


Chapter 89—District courts: Removal of cases 
Jrom State courts 


Sec. 1443. Civil rights cases: Any of the 
following civil actions or criminal prosecu- 
tions commenced in a State court may be 
removed by the defendant to the district 
court of the United States for the district 
and division embracing the place wherein 
it is pending: 

(1) Against any person who is denied or 
cannot enforce in the courts of such State a 
right under any law providing for the equal 
civil rights of citizens of the United States, 
or of all persons within the jurisdiction 
thereof; 

(2) For any act under color of authority 
derived from any law providing for equal 
rights, or for refusing to do any act on the 
ground that it would be inconsistent with 
such law (June 25, 1948, ch. 646, sec. 1, 62 
Stat. 938.) 


CRIMINAL PROVISIONS—TITLE 18, CRIMES AND 

: CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 

Chapter 13—Civil rights 

Sec. 241. Conspiracy against rights of citi- 
zens, 
If two or more persons conspire to injure, 
oppress, threaten, or intimidate any citizen 
in the free exercise or enjoyment of any right 
or privilege secured to him by the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States, or because 
of his having so exercised the same; or 
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If two or more persons go in disguise on 
the highway, or on the premises of another, 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free ex- 
ercise or enjoyment of any right or privilege 
so secured 

They shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both (June 25, 1948, ch. 645, sec. 1, 61 Stat. 
696) 


Sec. 242. Deprivation of rights under color 
of law: Whoever, under color of any law, 
statute, ordinance, regulation, or custom, 
willfully subjects any inhabitant of any 
State, Territory, or District to the depriva- 
tion of any rights, privileges, or immunities 
secured or protected by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States, or to different 
punishments, pains, or penalties, on account 
of such inhabitant being an alien, or by 
reason of his color, or race, than are pre- 
scribed for the punishment of citizens, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both. (June 25, 
1948, ch, 645, sec. 1, 62 Stat. 696.) 

Src, 243. Exclusion of jurors on account 
of race or color: No citizen possessing all 
other qualifications which are or may be 
prescribed by law shall be disqualified for 
service as grand or petit juror in any court 
of the United States, or of any State on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude; and whoever, being an officer 
or other person charged with any duty in 
the selection or summoning of jurors, ex- 
cludes or fails to summon any citizen for 
such cause, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000. (June 25, 1948, ch. 645, sec. 1, 62 
Stat. 696.) 

Chapter 19—Conspiracy 

Sec. 371. Conspiracy to commit offense or 
to defraud United States: If two or more 
persons conspire, either to commit any 
offense against the United States, or to de- 
fraud the United States, or any agency 
thereof, in any manner or for any purpose, 
and one or more of such persons do any 
act to effect the object of the conspiracy, 
each shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 

If, however, the offense, the commission 
of which is the object of the conspiracy, is 
a misdemeanor only, the punishment for 
such conspiracy shall not exceed the maxi- 
mum punishment provided for such mis- 
demeanor, (June 25, 1948, ch. 645, 62 Stat. 
701.) 


Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator, fur- 
ther, if there is not a statute embodied 
in title 18, section 242, which makes it a 
Federal crime, punishable by imprison- 
ment or fine, or both, for any official to 
deny to any qualified citizen, of any race, 
the right to register and to vote and to 
have his vote counted as cast. 

Mr, TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator if 
a few healthy criminal prosecutions in 
the Federal courts under that statute 
would not, in his judgment, cure any 
situation such as that alluded to by the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Certainly. If any 
violation occurs, the opportunity is af- 
forded to proceed under the criminal 
statute. Mr. Rogers, the author of the 
bill, is at present the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Georgia if, as a matter of fact, the 
records do not show that during recent 
years there has been no effort on the 
part of the Department of Justice to in- 
dict any person in any Southern State, 
except the States of Mississippi and 
Louisiana, for a violation of that statute, 
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Mr. TALMADGE, I know of no other 
effort. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Georgia, furthermore, if he does not 
know that in the State of North Caro- 
lina a distinguished Negro educator is 
a member of the State board of 
education. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I know that; yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Georgia if he does not know that mem- 
bers of the Negro race are now serving, 
by election, as members of the city 
boards of Winston-Salem, Greensboro, 
and Durham, N.C., and in other North 
Carolina cities, and that a member of 
the school board of the capital city of 
North Carolina, Raleigh, is a Negro. 

Mr. TALMADGE, I knew that several 
had been elected in the State of North 
Carolina. I did not know the details, 
the titles or the specific cities. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not know whether 
the Senator from Georgia knows this to 
be a fact; but I should like to ask him 
if it is not a fact that the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights in the State of 
North Carolina has recently passed a 
resolution to the effect that it has vir- 
tually completed an investigation of 
voting practices in North Carolina and 
it has found no discrimination in regis- 
tration, as against members of the 
Negro race. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I have been in- 
formed that that is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. For that reason, I was 
very much astounded to hear the able 
Senator from New York state, a few 
minutes ago, that in all Southern States 
there was a pattern of denial of the right 
of Negroes to register to vote. 

Mr. TALMADGE, I was likewise sur- 
prised. 

I thank the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina for his great 
contribution. 

At this time I should like to ask, if 
the Senator will permit me to do so, one 
more question of the Senator from New 
York: Does the Senator from New York 
know the name of any qualified individ- 
ual, anywhere—North, South, East, or 
West—who claims the right to vote, and 
has instituted an action in the courts, 
either State or Federal, and has not been 
protected in the exercise of that right? 

Mr. JAVITS. In response to that 
question I shall undertake to analyze, 
in due course—— 

Mr. TALMADGE. My question is a 
simple one, and the Senator from New 
York could answer it by either “Yes” or 
“No.” 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from 
Georgia likes to ask very simple ques- 
tions, and he controls the way in which 
he asks them. I trust that he will per- 
mit me to control my answer. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Certainly the Sen- 
ator from New York knows what he 
knows. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; and I will under- 
take to state what I know, in due course, 
if the Senator from Georgia will be 
patient, and will not seek to get only the 
answer he wants. The Senator from 
Georgia is a very good trial lawyer; and 
I am a pretty good one, too. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator from 
New York is admittedly a good trial 
lawyer. 

Mr. JAVITS. Both of us have had 
experience in that field; so the Senator 
from Georgia should not try to “panic” 
me, any more than I would attempt to 
“panic” him. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am not trying to 
do so. I asked the Senator from New 
York a question; I asked him whether 
he knew the name of any such person. 
If he does know, he can state the name. 

Mr, JAVITS. I shall be glad to take 
my seat if the Senator from Georgia 
does not want my reply. 

But I was saying that I shall be glad 
to analyze the report of the Federal 
Civil Rights Commission with respect to 
each of the States. 

Incidentally, I did not say “all the 
Southern States.” I said “in certain 
Southern States,” and, indeed, in cer- 
tain sections of those States. 

I shall undertake to analyze the re- 
port of the Federal Civil Rights Com- 
mission and any other information we 
have; and if I can obtain the names of 
persons as to whom there has been an 
actual suit to register, I shall do so. 

But I shall submit proof that the crim- 
inal remedy was found to be ineffective— 
as, for instance, in the famous series of 
cases in Ouachita Parish, La., where it 
was found that the grand jury would 
not indict. 

I should also like to point out—al- 
though it has no germaneness to the 
matter of voting—that I must say I was 
rather sad about what occurred in re- 
spect to the one single lynching in 
Mississippi, not long ago, where, as I 
understood, the grand jury would not 
even entertain the evidence the FBI 
had. 

Certainly there is no patent on in- 
justice; I am sure that injustice can be 
found in every State of the Union, in- 
cluding the State of New York. So, to 
pick out a particular, individual case and 
build a body of legislation on it would 
be unworthy of our function, I have 
no hesitancy in saying that. 

But I was referring to a pattern. I 
do believe that, brought up to date, the 
pattern shown by the Federal Civil 
Rights Commission report is entitled to 
a response from those who take the posi- 
tion—as does distinguished col- 
league—that individual States should be 
given the right, without interference, to 
deal with these matters on their own. 

That is why I said I thought the most 
efficient way was to marshal separately 
the particular evidence with respect to 
each State, and then let us see whether 
the Senators from each of the States feel 
that they wish to address themselves to 
it. 

For ought I know now—and I am 
speaking now only from memory; I did 
not have the remotest notion that we 
would now be engaging in this particu- 
lar colloquy—such names are in the re- 
port or are to be obtained from other 
authoritative sources; and I shall en- 
deavor to produce them, to meet the view 
which was expressed by the Senator 
from Georgia, 
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But my fundamental approach will be 
to present the facts, so that Senators 
from the individual States may, if they 
are moved to do so, address themselves 
to the particular points which are made 
by the Commission. I think that will be 
fair, especially inasmuch as the Senator 

seems to feel, as he has ex- 
pressed himself here, that the Commis- 
sion was biased, or that in some way it 
was not performing the function which 
Congress has assigned to it. So I shall 
attempt to do that. 

Mr, TALMADGE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York. He has made an 
able speech, but he has not answered my 
question. I asked him whether he could 
produce the name of a single qualified 
individual, anywhere—north, south, east, 
or west—who had tried to exercise his 
voting privileges, and, in that connec- 
tion, had instituted action in any court— 
either Federal or State—and had been 
denied that privilege. 

I agree with the Senator that no 
specific area of the country is lily white 
when if comes to the commission of 
crime. Unfortunately, crime occurs in 
all areas of the Nation. I am proud of 
the fact that all the States do a magnifi- 
cent job of law enforcement and of try- 
ing to prevent crime. 

We read about gangsters who are shot 
down in the streets—for instance, in the 
case of Roger Touhy in Chicago. That 
was not classified as a lynching; it was 
“just a gang murder,” and people did 
not pay much attention to it. We read 
of rapes, suicides, and mayhem in pub- 
lic schools in some cities in our country, 
but I do not observe that the Senate has 
tried to pass Federal laws dealing with 
all those lamentable incidents. I would 
oppose any Federal action in that con- 
nection. I think the States are entirely 
competent to deal with such matters. 

All we of the South desire is the same 
sort of treatment we would guarantee to 
others; namely, that they not attempt to 
rape the Constitution of the United 
States, that they not attempt to disband 
our general assemblies or supplant our 
Governors, our courts or our law-enforce- 
ment officers. We take the position that 
we are capable of self-government—even 
more now than we were in the Recon- 
struction era. 

Mr. President, I continue to read from 
the report of the House select committee 
which investigated Davenportism in 
New York City: 

In the hands of a man of ability who cared 
little for personal profit, but who was de- 
voted simply and without scruple to the 
success of his party, it might have been the 
source of much more serious trouble. The 
powers which it confers should not under 
our system of Government be entrusted to 
anybody. In the interest of the people, 
whose right it is to act with any of the 
parties or in opposition to any of them, it 
ought to be repealed. 

The fourth and final reason why these 
laws ought at once to be repealed is that 
under them great numbers of innocent per- 
sons have been and are at every election 
deprived of their liberty and interfered with 
in the exercise of their undoubted right to 
vote. These facts are not to be disputed. 
They are known to all men in New York, and 
were brought to the personal knowledge of 
the committee and proven beyond question. 
The fact that all of the great number of 
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citizens who were arrested during all these 
years were, with the exception of two, dis- 
charged as innocent after judicial investiga- 
tion, is conclusive legal proof of the falsity 
of the charges. That most of them were 
discharged by the very magistrate who had 
caused their arrest shows the charges to have 
been not only false, but malicious, 

Any system of laws under which, for any 
reason, citizens entitled to vote can be sys- 
tematically arrested, held until their oppor- 
tunity to vote is gone, and then discharged 
without redress, should have no place in the 
statutes of the United States. In this con- 
nection the members of the committee who 
sat in the Federal building as a subcommit- 
tee on election day, and had before them 
the supervisors and marshals who made the 
arrests and the prisoners who were arrested, 
desire particularly to call attention to the 
evidence given before them. The prisoners 
arrested, charged with false registration 
were, some of them, real estate owners, one 
of whom, Mr. McKenna, had voted for 30 
years at the polling district in which he 
offered to vote, and had been known as a 
businessman and houseowner to the marshal 
who arrested him for 12 years. These de- 
fendants included a private tutor, and a 
teacher, a court officer, a clerk in the regis- 
ter’s office, and a rabbi of the Jewish faith. 
They were almost without exception per- 
sons of respectable appearance, who seemed 
to feel most keenly the arrest and the in- 
dignity put upon them, and they were all 
promptly discharged by the Federal magis- 
trate who heard their cases, no proof being 
offered against them. Almost all of them 
were born in the city of New York. 

With a few exceptions, the U.S. marshals 
and supervisors who made these arrests were 
in appearance most disreputable. Almost 
all of them were grossly ignorant, and in 
general they had been evidently recruited 
from the lowest mass of the population of a 
great city. Decidedly the best of them were 
the colored marshals, who were able to give 
their evidence in an intelligent manner. 
Undoubtedly, among the U.S. marshals and 
supervisors who were appointed at this elec- 
tion were very many respectable men, but 
those chosen to make these partisan arrests 
were of the lowest class of our population. 
It is a matter of regret to the members of the 
committee who were present on election day 
and heard the evidence in regard to these ar- 
rests that it is not possible to reproduce in 
description the contrast which existed be- 
tween the persons who were hired to make 
these arrests and the citizens who were thus 
arrested, charged with offenses of which they 
were innocent and thereby deprived of their 
right to vote. 

Attention is also called in particular, in 
this connection, to the evidence of Messrs. 
Walker and Rose and Hotchkiss as to the ex- 
cessive bail demanded of such defendants. 
In one case $10,000 bail was demanded by 
the chief supervisor, acting as a magistrate, 
for the appearance of a clerk in the custom- 
house, a man of excellent character, charged 
with false registration; and in a number of 
cases bail which the commissioner acknowl- 
edged to be known to him to be good was re- 
fused, until Judge Wallace denounced the 
refusal and the attempt to deprive the pris- 
oners of their votes as an outrage. These 
laws, instead of constituting a system for 
the protection of the franchise in the hands 
of honest citizens, have been used, as is 
shown by the evidence, to furnish the ma- 
chinery for the corruption and forcible rob- 
bery of the franchise, and they ought, if for 
that reason alone, to be promptly repealed. 

The committee, therefore, presents to the 
House a bill providing for the repeal of these 
laws, with a favorable recommendation for 


its passage, 
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Mr. President, that is the official report 
of an official committee of the Congress 
of the United States on the outrages 
which occurred in New York under the 
administration of Davenport's law by 
Davenport. But while “Davenportism” 
was the cry which broke the Republican 
stranglehold sanctioned by Davenport's 
law, there were frauds and abuses 
throughout the country as the result of 
its application by unscrupulous Republi- 
can machine bosses. 

Now, 66 years later, after the Congress 
of the United States had the wisdom to 
repeal such a nefarious and iniquitous 
scheme, members of both political 
parties, including the Attorney General 
of the United States, come before the 
Congress urging that this same heinous 
and obnoxious scheme be reenacted by 
the Congress. However, this time they 
urge that it be enacted in a far more 
extreme form than that in which it was 
first passed in Reconstruction days. 

In Reconstruction days the so-called 
election supervisors had authority to 
regulate only Federal elections. Now the 
modern-day Davenport-Thaddeus Stev- 
ens-Rogers clan come in and urge that 
they not only regulate Federal elections 
but also State, county, and municipal 
elections. 

How any one can convince himself that 
the American people desire such iniqui- 

tous, obnoxious, and unconstitutional 
toidate is altogether beyond the com- 
prehension of the junior Senator from 


The public affairs journal, 
U.S. News & World Report, had one of 
its correspondents spend 2 weeks re- 
searching the effect of Davenport’s law, 
and the article which appeared in its 
issue of last February 15 is most illumi- 
nating as to the widespread skulduggery 
and tyranny which it perpetrated upon 
the American people. This is what U.S. 
News & World Report discovered: 

Under the “force bill,” so-called “supervi- 
sors of elections” were appointed by Federal 
courts, which then stepped out of the pic- 
ture. These appointments could be made 
if two or more citizens in towns with a 
population of more than 20,000 requested to 
have “guarded and scrutinized” the regis- 
tration of voters for any congressional elec- 
tion, or the election itself. 

The supervisors were empowered to chal- 
lenge the qualifications of anyone seeking to 
register, and to mark the registration lists 
in such ways as to detect irregularities. 

In elections, the supervisors were author- 
ized to challenge any voters and to count 
the ballots. Federal marshals assisted the 

supervisors. Interference with these officials 
was made a criminal offense. 

The supervisors reported to a chief super- 
visor on the fairness of an election. H ir- 
regularities were found, the chief superyi- 
sor had authority to hold hearings, take tes- 
timony and issue subpenas. Results of such 
investigations were to be filed with the clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 

History records failure of the Federal elec- 
tion law in the South. Federal authorities 
tried thousands of times to prosecute viola- 
tions of the act, but few convictions resulted. 

In South Carolina, for example, there were 
1,892 indictments, but only 114 convictions 
under the election law. 

One-party control by the Democrats made 
enforcement extremely difficult. Moreover, 
as the Ku Klux Klan gained strength, it se- 
verely restricted ee by Negroes and 
northern “carpetbagge: 
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It was in the big cities of the North that 
the Federal election law had the most im- 
pact. Democrats in Congress charged that 
Republican Party machines in the North 

criminal: 


Democratic voters from the polls. 

In 1876, of 5,001 Federal deputy marshals 
eppointed to protect voting rights, 4,194— 
more than 80 percent—were appointed in the 
three Northern States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. One election su- 
pervisor in New York City drew fees totaling 
$145,000 for his services. 

In 1892, a special investigating committee 
of the House of Representatives went to New 
York City to observe the presidential elec- 
tion. A majority report written by the three 
Democratic members recommended repeal of 
the election law because it has “failed to 
produce any good results in the direction of 
the purity of elections or the production of 
the ballot box.” 

The law was used, the majority report said, 
“only as part of the machinery of a party to 
compensate voters who are friendly to it and 
to frighten from the polls the voters of the 
opposing party.” 

In House debate on a move to repeal the 
law in September 1893, Representative John 
O. Black, Democrat of Illinois, described the 
use of Federal marshals in the 1892 election 
in Chicago: 

"s * © Early in the morning of that day, 
or rather in the shades of the preceding 
night, the supervisors and deputy marshals 
were arrayed, and there came 3,786 of them, 
more than a full brigade of such troops as 
they were. 

“They were drawn from the alleys, this 
militia of oppression. They were drawn 
from the slums, this battalion of bum- 
mers * * * and thus they stood, armed and 
equipped for their service, to ‘protect the 
election’ in the city of Chicago and the great 
State of Illinois.” 

In the Republican minority report, it was 
said that Federal supervisors and marshals 
were needed to combat ballot-box stuffing 
and the issuance of fraudulent naturaliza- 
tion certificates by Democratic Party ma- 
chines, 

With Democrats in control of Congress, 
the force bill regulating voting was repealed 
in 1894. 


The debates on the repeal of Daven- 
port’s law as contained in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of the 1st and 2d session 
of the 53d Congress are replete with more 
specific detail of the frauds and abuses 
which were worked on the country under 
this political statute. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished senior col- 
league. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am grateful for the 
fact that my distinguished colleague is 
demonstrating so clearly that there is 
nothing new or original in this legisla- 
tive proposal to appoint a Federal re- 
ceivership of the election processes in the 
Southern States. It is old, it has been 
tried, and it has failed. Its failure was 
more marked in its application in the 
large cities of the country outside the 
South than it ever was in the Southern 
States themselves. The Senator is mak- 
ing a real contribution, 

I believe it was last Sunday that I 
noticed in the comic section of one of 
the newspapers a cartoon called Hatlo’s 
History. It showed a man representing 
Old King Cole, who as you all know was 
reputed to have been a merry old soul. 
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King Cole was beating on the ground 
with his walking stick or with his insig- 
nia of rank as monarch, or whatever 
kings use, and he said, Where are those 
three fiddlers?” He had called for his 
fiddlers three, and they did not come. 

Just outside the door the three fid- 
dlers were arguing with a man who 
was trying to give them two florins or 
two pieces of money to play a piece of 
music he had written. The fiddlers were 
saying, “No, you must give us three 
florins to play that piece of music.” 

The point of the cartoon was that the 
payola we hear so much about today was 
not new, that payola existed in the time 
of King Cole and King Cole’s fiddlers 
three. The fiddlers three were under- 
taking to exact from the composer some 
3 to play some music he had writ- 

en. 

I have always regarded this bill in all 
of its aspects as being vote bait. I con- 
sider this measure to be a votola“ bill, 
There is nothing new under the sun, 
“Votola” existed back in the days when 
the first reconstruction bill was enacted, 
and its operation resulted in tremendous 
loss to the morals of the people and the 
funds of the National Final- 
ly it took a national election where it 
was the principal issue to get rid of 
the original votola law. 

I am sure that if this “votola” bill 
should ever be enacted into law it would 
not be long before the American people 
would rise up in their wrath when they 
saw what a fraud had been perpetrated 
on them by calling any such proposal as 
this a civil rights proposal, and they 
would sweep out the votola of 1960, just 
as the voters of three generations ago 
swept out the votola of the Reconstruc- 
tion period. 

I am sure that my colleague, by his 
splendid, graphic description of the ap- 
proach to this same legislation, will be 
able to say, “I told you so,” even if this 
monstrosity does find its way to the stat- 
ute books. Whatever else it may be 
called, it is really “votola.” I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
for his magnificent contribution to the 
debate. He is entirely correct. It is 
the reincarnation, as the Senator well 
knows, of one of the infamous force 
bills. The only difference is that it goes 
much further than Thaddeus Stevens 
and his allies went in those days. It 
purports to regulate not only Federal 
elections, but State, county, and lo- 
cal elections as well. 

As the Senator has so ably stated, it 
is the very opposite of a civil rights bill. 
Instead of being a civil rights bill, it 
would prevent the elected, constitutional 
officials of every State in the Union from 
performing their duties under the laws 
and constitutions of their States. 

As the Senator so well knows, the 
registrars of our own State of Georgia 
are nominated by grand juries. They 
are appointed by the judges of the su- 
perior courts. The law specifies qualifi- 
cations which they must meet. They 
must be honorable and upright men. 
The bill would deprive them, and would 
deprive similar State officials of the 
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other 49 States, of the right to perform 
their duties. 

In addition, the bill would deprive the 
Democratic Executive Committeemen of 
every precinct in the State of Georgia— 
and there are approximately 1,800 of 
them who are elected by the people— 
of the right to perform their duties in 
connection with the Democratic pri- 
maries. It would also deprive their Re- 
publican counterparts of the same 
rights. 

Finally, in the general election, as the 
Senator so well knows, the ordinaries, 
who are elected by the people in each 
of the counties of our State, and are 
charged with the duty of holding the 
general election, would be prevented 
from exercising their responsibilities and 
duties under the law. 

What I have stated about Georgia 
would apply with equal force to the 
other 49 States of the Union. Whom 
would it place in their stead? Some 
referee appointed by a Federal judge, 
who is appointed for life. Furthermore, 
the bill does not require any qualifi- 
cations. 

The judge, if he wanted to, could ap- 
point an alien to conduct an election in 
Kentucky. He could appoint someone 
from India to go down and hold an elec- 
tion in Milan, Ga. He likewise could 
appoint someone from Burma to hold an 
election in Arkansas. There is no quali- 
fication required as to character; noth- 
ing is required except that such persons 
move in and take charge of elections 
and run them just as Mr. Davenport used 


to do. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague again. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My colleague has cor- 
rectly described the situation. This is 
really an effort in Washington to declare 
that election officials in the Southern 
States—people who are just as good as 
those who live anywhere else in this 
country—are bankrupt and inefficient, 
and to appoint trustees to administer 
the elections. 

The junior Senator from Georgia has 
had wide experience in public life; in 
fact, I know of no other young man who 
has had more. Has the Senator had any 
familiarity with a man of this kind in 
public office, one who sets himself up as 
an absolute king to run the government 
to suit himself, and who would receive 
very substantial compensation, who 
would ever be willing to relinquish his 
post? Would he not continue to reach 
out and reach out to get more power and 
build it up and get a larger salary from 
year to year? 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is what he 
would want. He would want more sub- 
ordinates and he would want his salary 
increased. He would want his jurisdic- 
tion enlarged from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. Then he would not be 
satisfied with that. He would want to 
set up a political machine of his own, in 
which he could name Governors, Sena- 
tors, Representatives, sheriffs, mayors, 
and city and county officials. That is the 
history of the granting of power when 
the person to whom it is granted is re- 
sponsible to no power on earth. 
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I thank the Senator for his comments 
and for his generous personal remarks. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I commend the 
Senator from Georgia for the able pres- 
entation he is making with respect to 
the dangers which are inherent in some 
of the bills now pending before the Sen- 
ate. They are simply designed to reduce 
further the sovereignty of the States 
and, by destroying their sovereignty, to 
reduce them to a mere provincial status 
and thus impose a Government foreign 
to the authority of the local community 
and of the sovereignty of the people in 
that community. 

I congratulate the Senator upon his 
able address. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas for 
the generosity of his comments. 

I think, Mr. President, that the Senate 
should know about what happened in 
the 1870’s and 1880’s under the color of 
the law it is being asked to reenact in a 
more stringent form. Therefore, I shall 
read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
some of the accounts of the violence 
done to free elections by the predecessor 
of the pending proposal. 

For example, on pages 1622-1645 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 30, 
1893, the eloquent Democratic Senator 
David Turpie, of Indiana, is quoted as 
follows about the situation which pre- 
vailed in Indiana: 

We have had a political judge in Indiana 
now in the succession, much distinguished 
for his rulings pro and con upon the subject 
of these laws, who has devoted very great 
attention to the practical administration of 
them, What is the consequence? The con- 
sequence in such case is that this judge, a 
man sitting to decide questions of life, of 
property, of character every day in his court, 
finds himself in closest alliance with most 
unscrupulous, the most unprincipled actors 
in the local party politics of Indiana, and 
that the judge’s chambers upon the recur- 
rence of every political campaign become 
headquarters for the management and ad- 
ministration of the political party to which 
he is allied, and the same feeling pursues 
such a one from his chambers to the bench. 

There never has been any ruling in favor 
of a political opponent indicted in our court; 
always against him. There never has been 
any conviction of a Republican for any po- 
litical offense in our court—not a single one. 
Eighty Republicans were indicted, indicted 
upon full hearings, upon lawful information, 
and upon full evidence, for violation of the 
election laws. The indictments were 
quashed, and what is known as the general 
jail delivery occurred in Indianapolis, and all 
the defendants were discharged. 

Now, what does such a judge do? What 
is his employment? How does he earn his 
salary? By midnight councils prior to the 
election held in the judge’s chambers. I 
acknowledge he may pay some attention to 
other questions and cases pending in his 
court, but his chief employment, that which 
calis into action the whole faculties of his 
mind, is this: to decide how he may make 
appointments as supervisors and marshals 
in the different counties to decrease the 
Democratic vote, and how he may make the 
same appointments in other counties to 
increase the Republican vote. This is the 
gist of his labors. The consequence is, the 
judge’s name has become a byword through- 
out Indiana. There is no precinct in Indi- 
ana which you can visit where you will not 
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find it the subject of the coarsest objurga- 
tions on the one hand, and of the coarsest, 
falsest partisan praise and laudations on the 
other. It has become a reproach in the eyes 
of both parties. * * * 

There is an election approaching for Con- 
gressmen in my district. A petition is pre- 
sented for the appointment of supervisors 
and marshals. Now, who are selected for 
such Officers? It is pretended that the super- 
visors and marshals are to protect the purity 
of the ballot and to prevent the violation 
of the election laws. Invariably, without any 
exception, the person charged with that 
duty appoints to these offices, being a Re- 
publican, some weak-kneed Democrat who 
will take the appointment and the pay as 
a bribe, and vote against his party in order 
to earn the hire of his corruption, * * * 

Having then collected all these weak-kneed 
and feeble folk of whom I have spoken, the 
chief supervisor proceeds also to consider 
men who are utterly indifferent, called the 
floaters. You generally find quite a large 
quota of the floaters in a contested district 
wearing the badge of U.S. marshals and 
supervisors, put there for the purpose of de- 
termining their votes, of determining the 
course of the current that the floater will 
swim in, 

Again, you will find in every community 
certain men who are corrupt, who are utterly 
without principle, who have no opinions 
that they are not willing to sell—to sell for 
money. These men, a very large quota of 
them of no party and of all parties—these 
mercenary miscreants are certain to be ap- 
pointed. They are never left out of the 
list of deputy U.S. marshals and deputy U.S. 
supervisors, 


Indiana Congressman William Dallas 
Bynum had given another example of 
the situation prevailing in that State 
during the debate the preceding year in 
the House of Representatives. He is re- 
corded on page 1858 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of September 27, 1893, as 
stating as follows: 


Allow me to give an illustration of the 
grossly offensive manner in which these laws 
have been executed—a case that occurred in 
my own county. At the election previous to 
the last a supervisor inside commanded a 
marshal outside to arrest a voter for mak- 
ing an affidavit as to the right of another 
man to cast his vote. Under our laws, when 
& person offering to vote is challenged it is 
essential, before he can vote, that a voter of 
the precinct make affidavit to his residence; 
and in this instance when a voter stepped 
up and made such affidavit the supervisor 
commanded a marshal to arrest him, and he 
was arrested and taken away in order to pre- 
vent him from making affidavits in the cases 
of other voters. In this way 50 men were 
deprived of their right to vote under this 
construction of the State law by supervisor 
and marshal. 


What happened in the State of Illi- 
nois and the city of Chicago was the sub- 
ject of a speech by Congressman John 
Charles Black, of that State. Here is an 
excerpt from his remarks, taken from 
page 1899 of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of September 28, 1893: 


As the tide of opposition rose, the power 
of the Federal supervising law was trans- 
ferred from the States of the South, in a 
large degree, and brought into the great 
States of the North. 

What did we want with supervisors? Our 
elections had never been challenged, and 
when peaceful contests had been made they 
had been settled by the constitutional tri- 
bunals, the Senate and the House, in ac- 
cordance with the laws, the facts, and the 
immemorial usage of the country; and there 
was no Illinoisan anywhere who believed for 
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one instant that he needed the interposition 
of a new set of laws to determine who had 
been elected, or to make accurate and judi- 
cial returns of the results of any election that 
sent a Representative here or a Senator to 
the other end of the Capitol. 

In 1892 this great State was believed by 
the Republican management to be in dan- 
ger, and so the power and resources of this 
law were invoked. I can never forget the 
day. All over this continent it was as beauti- 
ful as any election day that ever lighted the 
people to the exercise of the franchise, a 
phenomenal day, and phenomenal in its re- 
sults. 

There was a belief that the action that 
might be taken by the city of Chicago would 
have great effect in determining the result 
in the Nation. The eyes of both parties were 
turned to it as to a decisive point in the 
campaign. And so an army of deputy mar- 
shals and assistant supervisors was secured, 
and I have here the figures showing the 
number employed on that election day in 
the city of Chicago. 

In the year 1892, according to statements 
furnished from the records of the U.S. mar- 
shal for the northern district of Illinois, 
there were employed as supervisors of elec- 
tion and assistant supervisors 1,386 men 
in the city of Chicago, and as special deputy 
marshals 2,400 men, the first at a cost of 
$68,973 and the second at a cost of $32,908, 
making a total cost, as shown by the 
record of the marshal of the northern dis- 
trict of Ilinois, in conducting this super- 
vision of election on that day, of $101,953.26. 

I recall the incidents of that day. Intense 
excitement had prevailed throughout the en- 
tire land. Appeals had been made to the 
reason, the judgment, and to the patriotism 
of American citizens upon all of the great 
issues that separated the parties. There was 
no argument that was not applied. There 
was no blandishment that was not employed. 
There was no persuasion that was not used 
to bring a great vote to the polls, and a great 
vote came. 

Early in the morning of that day, or rather 
in the shades of the preceding night, the 

and deputy marshals were ar- 
rayed, and there came 3,786 of them, more 
than a full brigade of such troops as they 
were. They were drawn from the alleys, 
this militia of oppression. They were drawn 
from the slums, this battalion of bummers. 
And from down on the lake front, where 
“the Back Jack Yattaw Bum Boat Flotilla” 
anchored, came the piratic marine, a part 
of the force of supervisors and deputy mar- 
shals of this election; and thus they stood, 
armed and equipped for their service, to 
protect the election in the city of Chicago, 
and in the great State of Illinois. 

Think of this battalion of bummers sum- 
moned into the service of the United States 
to protect the franchise in the State of Illi- 
mois. Think of that array of motleys that 
came to assist the city of Chicago in con- 
ducting her elections. What a glorious 
sight. Republicanism, through its officials, 
nad summoned these men and they came, 
not all of them such as I have described, 
but many of them the disreputables and the 
mnfortunates of human life. They wore the 
stars of the deputy marshals of the United 
States upon their breasts. What was the 
result? 

The city of Chicago, the magnificent 
queen of the interior commerce of the 
American world, she that prides herself not 
alone on what her commerce has done and 
what have been her financial and her mone- 
tary achievements, but as well upon the 
fact that within her borders today the 
churches of all denominations point with 
solemn monition to the sky, that public 
schools are in every warc and in every bor- 
der of her great and spreading domain, that 
over her lines enlightened commerce runs 
to the ends of the earth, that she is a great, 
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peaceful metropolis, that her courts are open 
forever to the call of justice—the city of 
Chicago put herself at the back of her mer- 
chants, her judges and lawyers, and min- 
isters, and in response to the challenge of 
this tatterdemalion host, her would-be 
su and „ She gave 35,000 
Democratic majority. * * * That was a proper 
response of a great, free constituency to an 
outrageous assault corruptiy made upon the 
liberty of the franchise of the citizens. 
Laws that have produced nothing to the 
party working them; laws in the execution 
of which such results have followed, can 
not do any good to the Republican Party as 
a constituent part of the people of the land, 
and can not do any good to the Democratic 
Party that loathes and spurns them. 


Next to those in New York, the worst 
scandals in the country under Daven- 
port’s law probably occurred in the State 
of Missouri. Here is what the illustrious 
Democratic Senator George Graham 
Vest, of that State, had to say about 
them as recorded on pages 981-83 of 
3355 REconp of January 
18, Š 


In 1876 the necessities of the Republican 
Party (and I will prove this from the sworn 
testimony of their own witnesses) demanded 
that three congressional districts in Missouri 
should be carried for the Republican ticket. 
A determined effort was agreed upon here in 
Washington to carry the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives for the Republicans. Mr. W. D. 
W. Barnard was the confidential friend of 
General Grant and the chosen instrument 
of the administration to do that thing. He 
was the national bank examiner of the State 
of Missourl, appointed by Grant. The U.S. 
marshal in the St. Louis district was H. W. 
Leffingwell, whom I know very well—a real 
estate man of high character and a very old 
citizen, was an honest man, con- 
servative and patriotic. 

Barnard carried the instruction of Mr. 
Taft, the Attorney General of the United 
States, to the Republicans of St. Louis that 
those three districts must be carried for the 
Republican Party by the use of the instru- 
mentalities provided in the Federal election 
law. He carried the instructions of the 
Attorney General to Leffingwell, the US. 
marshal, and they both swear to it. Leffing- 
well said, “Why, there is profound peace in 
Missouri; there is no danger of any tumult or 
riot here in the city of St. Louis. The calm 
is profound politically, socially, and other- 
wise.” Barnard said to him, “Here are your 
orders. Who made you marshal?” “Well,” 
said Leffingwell, “you had a good deal to do 
with it. You are very near the President.” 
“Well, sir,” he said, “the man who made 
can unmake; and if you do not carry out 
these orders I will put you out of this office.” 

It is hardly necessary for me to remark 
that the conspiracy was carried out and that 
the three districts were carried for the Re- 
publican Party. R. Graham Frost was beaten 
by a Republican named Metcalfe on the re- 
turn, though he was elected at the polls. 
Frost contested the election, and here is the 
testimony taken in that contest. It is found 
in House of Representatives Miscellaneous 
Document, 2d session, 45th Congress, 1877-78, 
volume 4, page 317. Mr. Barnard was put 
upon the stand; he was asked this question: 

“Question. You had great influence with 
General Grant about that time, I believe? 

“Answer. That I cannot say. General 
Grant and myself had been acquaintances 
for 30-odd years. 

“Question. And great personal friends? 

“Answer. I think so, sir. 

“Question. What did Mr. Leffingwell say 
to you?” 

(Objected to as irrelevant.) 

“Question. What was the nature of Mr. 
Leffingwell’s dilemma?” 
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(Objected to as irrelevant and immaterial 
to this issue.) 

“Answer. Well, Mr. Leffingwell had been 
engaged in the real estate business here for 
years, and a good many of his friends whom 
he had done business for had rather influ- 
enced him that Mr. Tilden would be the 
President, and if he puts this law, which he 
was instructed to in force that he would 
make enemies and he would get out of office, 
and his business would be injured by it. A 
committee composed of a number of very 
prominent Democrats waited on him, and 
after an interview he promised to give them 
an answer the next day. 

“Question, What was the nature of the 
interview, right there? 

“Answer. In reference to enforcing the law. 
i “Question. Were they protesting against 

t? 

“Answer. Yes, so I understood. I had a 
desk in the office, and I had overheard the 
conversation. 

“Question. You stated he would give them 
an answer. 

“Answer. An answer at 11 o’clock. 

“Question. He said he would give them an 
answer the next day? 

“Answer. Yes sir. 

“Question. Did they call the next day? 

“Answer. They did; a portion of them 
called and he turned them over to me. 

“Question. What took place after the con- 
versation that you had on the first day about 
this protesting committee? 

“Answer. Mr. Leffingwell and myself lived 
at Kirkwood, and on the train going there 
that evening he told me that he was in a 
great deal of trouble, and he did not know 
what to do. During the evening he said he 
did not know what he should do, and I said, 
‘He had got his orders and instructions?’ 
Tes.“ ‘Well, you certainly will carry them 
out.’ He did not know. The next 
early, quite early, he sent for me and told me 
he was in a good deal of trouble and did not 
know what to do. I was somewhat amused 
at his position, and said to him after there 
was quite a conversation. I told him, ‘Lef- 
fingwell, have I had anything to do with your 
appointment as marshal?’” 

“Question. He stated to you? 

“Answer. Yes. ‘And you have got instruc- 
tions from the Attorney General to enforce 
the laws of the United States?’ Tes.“ 
Tes.“ ‘And you refuse to do it?“ He hesi- 
tated. ‘Yes,’ he said, he did not know what 
he should do; he never was in such a posi- 
tion in his life. ‘I then was influential in 
making you a marshal?’ Tes.“ ‘And if you 
do not execute your orders I will see that 
you are not marshal much longer. The man 
that makes can unmake.’ Then he said to 
me, What am I to do?’ I said to him, I 
can relieve you of that dilemma. Give me 
control of those marshals’; and he says ‘I 
Will do it.’ 

“Question. Well, did he do it? 

“Answer. I think so, sir. 

“Question. Well, what did you proceed to 
do then?” 

Mr. Barnard goes on to state that he him- 
self took the authority away from the chief 
marshal and appointed 1,028 deputies, or- 
ganized them into regiments, battalions, and 
companies; the captains reported to the 
majors, the majors to the colonels, and the 
colonels to him, and he reported to the At- 
torney General of the United States. They 
put the city of St. Louis under a military 
organization under this law. 

Now, Mr. Barnard under this authority 
from the Attorney General, * * * which 
had no foundation except the necessities of 
the Republican SET, proceeded to carry 
those elections. Mr. Barnard testifies that 
he disfranchised 5,700 voters; he took 7 5 
registration lists and struck off 5,700 names; 
and amongst them were some of the most 
reputable and oldest citizens of St. Louis, 
men who had fought the Indians for sover- 
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eignty over their territory, men who had 
blazed the pathway of civilization with the 
ax in one hand and the rifle in the other. 
They were arrested on the morning of the 
election by these military deputy marshals, 
and terror seized the whole community. 
Many Democrats refused to go near the polls. 
Conservative businessmen remained at home 
during the entire day. Three Republican 
Congressmen were brought to the House of 
Representatives under that proceeding from 
three Democratic districts in my State. 

It was charged here yesterday by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. Gray) and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Palmer) that this law 
was enacted for political purposes and not 
in the interest of fair suffrage and the purity 
of the suffrage. Let us see what was the 
object, according to Mr. Barnard’s own testi- 
mony. He is asked further: 

“Question. Was there any more danger for 
the commission of frauds and for disturbance 
at this election than there was at previous 
elections? 

“Answer. Oh, well, all our large communi- 
ties had become very corrupt in the exercise 
of the elective franchise, and it was thought 
essential to the protection of voters. 

“Question. Independently of political con- 
sideration, was there any more necessity for 
the appointment of marshals at that election 
than any previous election?” 

Objected to on the ground that there can 
be nothing connected with the election inde- 
pendent of political associations. 

“Question. In order to be precise, I will say, 
independently of all party consideration, was 
there any more necessity for the appointment 
of marshals for that election than for any 
previous election? 

“Answer. Oh, well, you gentlemen know 
very well that in a political struggle for party 
ascendancy it is necessary for the coordinate 
branches of the Government to be in accord, 
and there was an effort on the part, so I inter- 
preted it, of the party which I acted with to 
regain control of the House of Representa- 
tives.” 

There was no pretense that there was any 
disturbance in the city of St. Louis. There 
was nothing but absolute peace and tran- 


quillity. Mr. Barnard, as he himself swears, 


received his orders in Washington from the 
Attorney General to carry those three elec- 
tion districts under the election law, and 
that he went out to St. Louis and achieved 
the purpose, and then he had the hardihood 
to avow it when a sworn witness upon the 
stand. The conspiracy was successful. Fifty- 
seven hundred men were disfranchised. 
Hundreds were arrested on the morning of 
the election. It was an ex parte proceeding. 

Mr. President, this man Barnard called 
from the purlieus and dens of vice through- 
out the great city of St. Louis every reckless 
and characterless mercenary who for $5 a day 
would take his marshal’s badge and arrest 
men at the polls. There were appointed at 
$5 a day 1,028 men without responsibility, 
without character, willing for this pitiful 
sum to strike down the liberties of any man, 
no matter how old, how respectable, how in- 
fluential. It cost the people of the United 
States $21,000 to consummate that infamy. 
The bill was made out, and Barnard, follow- 
ing the conspiracy to its end, came back to 
report to his masters, with Henry T. Mudd, 
a deputy marshal, with him, and here is the 
account of his interview with Taft: 

“Question. You think those marshals did 
very good service in the congressional elec- 
tion, do you not, Mr. Barnard? 

“Answer. When I went to Washington with 
Mr. Mudd, who was chief deputy marshal for 
the settlement of this account, Mr. Taft asked 
Mr. Mudd how many marshals he had. 

“Mr. Shields. Taft, the Attorney General? 

“Answer, The Attorney Genera! 
Mr. Taft asked Mr. Mudd how many mar- 
shals he had. Mr. Mudd referred him to 
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me and said I had charge of the marshals; 
and he turned to me, and I said, ‘1,028.’ 
The old gentleman wheels around in his 
chair and says, ‘Were there no others out 
in Missouri you could have made mar- 
shals?” Says I, Mr. Taft, we went in to 
win and if it had been necessary to have 
had a posse comitatus—I think that is what 
you call it, and every other man over 15 
years of age should have seen a fair elec- 
tion,’ and he said, ‘You bring a good deal 
of sugar in your spade.’” 

And he signed the voucher. 

But going back to the episode, which I 
neglected to name, there was one precinct 
in that great city in which the Democrats, 
notwithstanding all this fraud and force, 
secured a majority—precinct No. 71, well 
known in the political history of my State. 
Barnard found it had gone Democratic, and 
our returning board, composed of the county 
judge and the county clerk and another 
State officer, under the statutes of Missouri, 
met the next day or the day afterwards, 
the second day, to count the votes and make 
the return. Barnard, booted and spurred 
and armed, with an armed deputy marshal 
at his heels, went into the room in the 
courthouse where the State returning board, 
under our law, met. He said, “I under- 
stand you are about to count precinct No. 
71.“ Mr. Garesche, the county clerk, said, 
“What right have you in here, sir; this is a 
State board.” And he ordered him out of 
the office. Barnard said, “I am under Fed- 
eral authority, and if you dare to count 
the yote in that precinct I will put every 
one of you in jail before night.” He swears 
that he did so, and Garesche then again 
told him that he must leave the office, and 
a personal difficulty was averted by push- 
ing Barnard out of the door. 

These facts are beyond any sort of con- 
troversy. They happened in my own State. 
They are recited here in a document printed 
by the Congress of the United States, and 
everything I have said is substantiated upon 
the sworn testimony of these men. 


Missouri's eloquent and colorful Con- 
gressman Champ Clark on October 2, 
1893, gave the House of Representatives 
the following version of that and other 
outrages which occurred in that State 
under the election supervisor law: 


In 1876 the Republicans thought it was 
necessary to have three Representatives in 
Congress elected from the city of St. Louis. 
There was a United States marshal by the 
name of Leflingwell, a Republican. I like 
to embalm his name in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, because he had conscience enough 
to refuse to take charge of the deputy 
marshals and supervisors to do the dirty 
work of defrauding American citizens on 
election day. He would not doit. But one 
W. D. W. Barnard, a man who claimed 
that he had made Leffingwell marshal, said, 
“Well, you need not bother about that, I 
will do it myself,” and he did it with a ven- 
geance and to his lasting infamy. They re- 
turned three Representatives as elected. 
Now, how many deputy marshals do you 
suppose it took to elect three Republican 
Congressmen? It took 1,028 deputy mar- 
shals besides the supervisors. 

When the marshal's report was referred 
to Attorney General Taft, he said, Mr. 
Marshal, how many deputies had you?” 
The latter answered, “I had 1,028.” Mr. 
Taft inquired in amazement, “Were there 
no more men in Missouri you could have 
made marshals also?“ How much do you 
suppose it cost the taxpayers? Twenty-odd 
thousand dollars. When that bill was pre- 
sented to Mr. Taft it sort of stunned him, 
but finally he OK'd it with this suggestive, 
statesmanlike remarks, “Well, you bring = 
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Thus was accomplished another victory 
for purity and reform, as those virtues are 
regarded by the Republican leaders. 

In order to secure a majority on the face 
of the returns for the three Republican con- 
gressional candidates, Mr. Bernard and his 
minions arrested and held in custody until 
the polls closed, thereby preventing them 
from voting the Democratic ticket, several 
hundred honorable citizens, who were as 
well known in St. Louis as we are in the 
towns in which we live, After the polls 
closed, they were released and no charges of 
any sort were ever preferred against them. 
They had been humiliated and insulted by 
arrest and defrauded of their suffrages, 
which was the greatest desideratum of 
Barnard and his masters. 

These outrages against justice, decency, 
and liberty, were committed under and by 
virtue of these laws which we are com- 
manded to repeal by an overwhelming 
majority of the American people. 

In 1888, by colonizing illegal voters on a 
large scale, by unblushing bribery, and by 
the employment of am army of deputy 
marshals and supervisors, three Republicans 
were returned as elected from St. Louis to 
the 5lst Congress. This was accomplished 
through the machinations and manipula- 
tions of one Chauncy Ives Filley, whom so 
high a Republican authority as the Globe- 
Democrat has pronounced to be “the grand 
pastmaster boodler.” 

That trio of St. Louis Republican Con- 
gressmen sent hither through fraud, cor- 
ruption, and intimidation, made the 51st 
Congress Republican by two majority, a 
calamity from whose baleful effects the 
country still suffers. 

One reason that impelled the Democratic 
legislature to enact their Australian system 
of voting was the high-handed performances 
of the Republicans in 1888. I will give you 
one example. At Crystal City, where a great 
quantity of plate glass is made, the managers 
were so thoroughly determined to defeat 
Martin L. Clardy for Co because he 
would not do their bidding here that they 
prepared the ballots for their employees and, 
fearing they might change them while en 
route to the polls, compelled them to march 
to the voting place holding the prepared 
ballots above their heads in plain view of 
the bosses, on pain of being discharged from 
employment if they refused. 

The Democratic legislature determined to 
put an end to such infamous proceedings, 
and they did so far as in them lay, and 
would have succeeded completely but for the 
intimidation of voters by deputy marshals 
and supervisors. 

At all of these three elections, in 1876, in 
1888, and in 1892—in fact, in all elections, 
but in these three particularly—the deputy 
marshals, by preconcerted arrangements, 
willfully, premeditatedly, and of their malice 
aforethought, entered upon a systematic 
course of arresting Democrats and holding 
them till after the polls closed, and then 
discharging them without even a semblance 
of prosecution. Hundreds of prominent 
businessmen were thus maltreated—men 
who were in St. Louis while the red Indians 
still paddled their canoes on the Mississippi. 
Such outrages burned themselves into the 
minds and hearts of the people. 


Another able Democratic Senator of 
the period—Senator James Henderson 
Berry of Arkansas—told the Senate 
about the abuses in his State. As found 
on pages 383-384 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of December 19, 1893, this is what 
he said: 

Prior to the advent of the Republican 
Party in the South, in 1868, I do not think 
I had ever heard, with one solitary exception 
in Louisiana, of the use of money in elec- 
tions or of false counting brought against 
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any party in any of the States of the South, 
but from 1868, to 1874, under Republican 
rule in my own State, and I presume it was 
so in other Southern States, the practice of 
falsifying election returns became so uni- 
versal, so widely and well known, that they 
ceased to excite comment. And yet we find 
the Republican Party here always posing as 
the champion of fair elections, ignoring these 
well-known facts and hurling charges of 
wrongdoing at their political opponents. 

When the Reconstruction Acts of 1868 were 
passed, the whites in the State of Arkansas 
largely outnumbered the blacks, and the 
great and overwhelming majority of the 
whites were in sympathy with the Demo- 
cratic Party. But when these laws were 
passed and the right of suffrage conferred 
upon the Negro the State was infested with 
a horde of adventurers from the North, men 
who could obtain neither power nor posi- 
tion in their former abodes, but there under 
the protection of the troops of the United 
States they took possession of the State gov- 
ernment, framed a constitution and sub- 
mitted it to the people, and when it was 
rejected by more than 10,000 majority, they 
deliberately falsified the returns and de- 
clared it adopted. 

When the people protested military forces 
were organized and swept over a large por- 
tion of the State, leaving murdered citizens 
and burning houses to mark the line of 
their march. The people were powerless and 
helpless to protect themselves for the reason 
that they knew that the U.S. Government 
was behind those who were controlling the 
powers of the State government. In the 
elections of 1870 the same frauds were per- 
petrated, and they became so shameless and 
glaring in the election of 1872, after the pas- 
sage of the laws we now seek to repeal, that 
actual war ensued in 1874 between the op- 
posing factions of the Republican Party, and 
by reason of this contest the people were en- 
abled to recover possession of their govern- 
ment, 

The chief supervisor in Arkansas today is 
Judge John McClure. The people through- 
out the State almost universally believe that 
he was perhaps more largely responsible for 
the frauds upon the ballot boxes which 
were committed from 1868 to 1874 than any 
other one man in the State. He has since 
he has held the office of chief supervisor 
used his power in every election to harass 
and annoy the election officers of the State 
in every possible way. He secured the ap- 
pointment under President Harrison of as- 
sistant or special district attorney for the 
eastern district of Arkansas, and through 
this power and that of chief supervisor and 
under a Republican district judge succeeded 
in having indictments preferred against 
many of the best citizens of the State. 

The prosecution and trial of these causes 
cost the Government of the United States 
many thousands of dollars, and notwith- 
standing it was a Republican judge and dis- 
trict attorney, and a majority of Republican 
jurors, nearly all of these parties were ac- 
quitted; and in the few cases where convic- 
tions were secured it was for some technical 
violation of the law where no fraud had 
been committed or intended, and where the 
result was in no way changed, and as I now 
remember, not a single man indicted was 
shown to have committed actual fraud in a 
single precinct within the State. 

Just preceding the election of 1890 a 
deputy marshal in the State of Arkansas, 
accompanied by a large posse which had 
been taken from the city of Little Rock, 
went into the county of Lee under pretext 
of summoning witnesses to attend the Fed- 
eral court, and yet they showed by their acts 
that it was their sole object and purpose to 
freighten and intimidate the Negroes who 
had expressed a determination to vote the 
Democratic ticket. Written communications 
were distributed amongst the colored people 
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commanding them to go to the polls and 
vote for the Republican candidate for Con- 
gress, 


Representative Hugh Anderson Dins- 
more of Arkansas elaborated on the 
machinations of McClure in his address 
before the House of Representatives on 
October 2, 1893. The following is an 
excerpt from his remarks on that occa- 
sion: 

Let it not be forgotten that these officers 
are appointed for the purpose of preventing 
fraud and bringing about a fair and pure 
election. Yet, sir, in the State of Arkansas 
the Republican Party has selected, consti- 
tuted, and appointed as the chief supervisor 
for the control and direction of all the other 


supervisors, as the man best fitted and most. 


suitable for the performance of this sacred 
work, one John McClure, known throughout 
the State, and beyond its confines, by the 
name of Poker Jack, who, in Reconstruc- 
tion, was made, without the will of the peo- 
ple whose rights he was to take in his hands, 
chief justice of the supreme court—God save 
the mark—and who, while holding this posi- 
tion is said to have boasted that he had 
never yet seen the case in which he could 
not render as good a decision on one side 
as on the other. 

A man who was in at the birth of rascality 
in elections, and all other political iniquities 
in the State of Arkansas, where his name is 
a synonym for all that is ignoble, immoral, 
and objectionable. And this man in the 
performance of his supposed duties has had 
various and divers good citizens of the coun- 
try, without any foundation whatever, ar- 
rested and brought before the courts and 
harassed with prosecutions for which there 
was not the slightest ground and which had 
to be dismissed by the prosecutor without 
a trial. He has dragged from different parts 
of the State peaceful and law-abiding citi- 
zens to attend the courts and sacrifice their 
time and means waiting to appear as wit- 
nesses in cases where there was no reason 
to believe there would ever be any necessity 
for their presence. 

And this man, Mr. Speaker, while he was 
holding the high and dignified office of chief 
justice of the State of Arkansas, was at the 
same time chairman of the Republican ex- 
ecutive committee of the State. Not only 
so, but while chief justice and chairman of 
the Republican executive committee he was 
editor in chief and had his name at the 
head of a partisan political paper in the city 
of Little Rock which was receiving the pub- 
lic printing from the State. In the archives 
of this Government, in a report made to the 
House of Representatives, will be found a 
record where he himself admits under oath 
these facts which I have stated. Now, is not 
that a beautiful agent to select to preserve 
the purity of the ballot? 

As a compensation for his supposed serv- 
ices he sent up his accounts to the Federal 
Government which are stated in a letter 
which I have received from the Treasury 
Department, and which by permission of the 
House I will read * * *. It is true that this 
is but a small demand in comparison with 
that which has been shown to have gone 
up from the State of New York; but of this 
sum of more than $6,000, which he stated 
was due him on this account, Republican 
officials of the Treasury Department, who 
are not supposed to be niggardly in paying 
out the money of their country nor over- 
sensitive as to the character of the service 
rendered, could not find it in their conscience 
to approve, but reduced the amount $5,418.65, 
or to $618.30, Is it any wonder, Mr. Speaker, 
that our people, under these conditions, 
have grown weary and sick of this law? Is 
it surprising that they should resent the in- 
sult conveyed in its very enactment and 
existence, when, under a sham and hypo- 
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critical pretense of a desire for fair elec- 
tions, the law has been administered in such 
a spirit and by such agents? 


One of our most respected Georgia 
statesmen of the last century—Congress- 
man Thomas Graves Lawson—dealt with 
conditions in Ohio in his address before 
the House of Representatives on Sep- 
tember 27, 1893. Taken from pages 
1858-1859 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that date, here is what he related: 


Mr. Speaker, I read from a report made 
to this House in March 1885, by the dis- 
tinguished Member from Illinois, Mr, 
Springer, in the investigation of Lot 
Wright, U.S. marshal, and here is the in- 
dictment against him which I am obliged 
to read in order to show the pertinency of 
the report on the subject. A friend was 
kind enough to hand me the report this 
morning. Hon. John F. Follett, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Ohio, introduced 
the following preamble and resolution: 

“I do impeach Lot Wright, U.S. marshal 
of the southern district of Ohio, of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. I charge him 
with usurpation of power in violation of law: 

“In that he appointed a large number of 
general and special deputy marshals to serve 
at the several voting precincts in the city 
of Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, at 
an election for members of Congress, held 
in said city on the 14th day of October, 
A.D. 1884, and armed said deputy marshals 
with pistols and other deadly weapons, said 
to have been furnished by the War Depart- 
ment of the U.S. Government. 

“In that a large number of the deputy 
marshals so appointed and armed were 
notorious criminals, and men of known 
vicious and brutal habits and reputation, 
and many of them nonresidents of said city 
of Cincinnati and State of Ohio. 

In that the said deputy marshals, acting 
under his orders and directions, aided, 
abetted, and encouraged fraudulent voting, 
intimidation of voters, and gross outrages 
upon the elective franchise, and the rights of 
the honest voters of said city, in furtherance 
of the interests of a political party and its 
candidates: Therefore 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of Justice 
be required and directed, as soon as the 
same can be reasonably done, to investigate 
such charges and report to this House.” 

I will now read so much of the report of 
the committee as is to the point. They in- 
vestigated and made their report, the evi- 
dence taken amounting to more than 600 
pages. Listen to the report: 

“Prom the testimony taken by your com- 
mittee it will appear: 

“That the deputy marshals appointed by 
Marshal Wright were largely in excess of the 
necessities of the situation. 

“That they were appointed as Republican 
partisans and political workers, and in most 
cases prostituted their official position to 
partisan ends. 

“That they were armed with revolvers 
and other deadly weapons furnished by the 
national committee of the Republican Party. 

“That many of such deputy marshals so 
appointed and armed were notorious crim- 
inals and men of known vicious and brutal 
habits, and many of them were nonresidents 
of the State of Ohio. 

“That many of said deputy marshals, act- 
ing under the orders of Marshal Wright, 
aided, abetted, and encouraged fraudulent 
voting, intimidation of voters, and commit- 
ted gross outrages upon the elective fran- 
chise and the rights of honest voters.” 

From the evidence before the committee it 
appears that 1,600 deputy marshals were ap- 
pointed, and God only knows how many more 
would have been appointed if the blank com- 
missions had not given out, as the marshal 
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testifies they did. The pistols used were 
what is known as English bulldog revolvers 
of 44 caliber. Ido not know what kind of 
a weapon it is myself, but a gentleman in- 
forms me that one of these identical weapons 
is in possession of Colonel Hill, deputy ser- 
geant-at-arms, and I have no doubt that he 
will take pleasure in exhibiting it to any 
gentleman who may be curious to see it. 

There were rioting, bloodshed, and murder 
at the election. There were armed deputy 
marshals from many States in this Union, 
while the law under which they were pro- 
ceeding to act in order to insure an honest 
election and a fair count required that the 
deputy marshals should be qualified voters 
of the precinct where they were employed. 
It is true that they were from Colorado, 
Texas, Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, New 
York, New Mexico, and many other parts of 
this country. To show their respectability 
and capacity for controlling the people of 
that large city for 1 day, one witness, a part- 
ner in law with Governor Hoadley, describes 
a considerable number that he saw there: 

“They were not respectable colored men, 
such as I have seen about Cincinnati, but 
looked like roustabouts, dressed in all sorts 
of costumes; coats nearly off their backs, 
hardly a shirt on; some of them without 
shirts, the dirtiest looking lot I ever saw in 
my life.” 

Although there were riots and bloodshed 
while the polls were thus guarded, at the 
presidential election, which came off 3 weeks 
later, there were no deputy marshals, and 
the election was conducted quietly and 
peacefully. The election in that single city 
cost the government $14,800, with no good 
results, except to give the city of Cincinnati 
“a free ballot and a fair count.” 

If there is any better evidence than this 
that great. abuses and outrages arise under 
the administration of these laws by partisans 
and for partisan effect (and they will never 
be otherwise used), I hope that some gentle- 
man will produce it, If they have a redeem- 
ing feature it has escaped my search. They 
are, I presume, abused in every instance that 
they are used. The medicine is a great deal 
worse than the disease. I would not lodge 
such power in the hands of any party; not 
in the hands of the Democratic Party as in- 
tense as is my loyalty to it. 


Representative James Alexander Dud- 
ley Richards, of Ohio, also touched on 
the subject of Marshal Lot Wright and 
the abuses which occurred under his ad- 
ministration of the law in Cincinnati. 
As found in page 2001 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of September 30, 1893, he 
declared: 

On a parallel with this was the conduct 
of Lot. Wright in Cincinnati, Ohio, the vile 
proceedings of whom are sufficient to con- 
demn any party which will put it into the 
power of any man to commit such iniquity. 
Gangs of the most infamous of Negroes were 
made kings for the day, to lord it over re- 
spectable and intelligent citizens. Riot, 
bloodshed, and disorder reigned supreme, dis- 
graceful to the city and to the country, and 
all under an attempt to promote the success 
of the Republican Party under the guise of 
endeavoring to preserve the purity of the 
election. 


There is no more thorough or per- 
suasive argument against measures of 
the character of the pending Rogers- 
Davenport. Reconstruction Act than the 
text of Report No. 18 of the House of 
Representatives of the Ist session, 53d 
Congress. It is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Election of President and Vice 
President the bill to re- 
peal Davenport’s Law. Written by Vir- 
ginia’s eloquent Representative Henry 
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St. George Tucker and presented to the 
House of Representatives on September 
20, 1893, it reads in part as follows: 

The appointment of supervisors presumes 
something to supervise and the right of sup- 
ervisiom. These sections relate to the right 
of supervisors and deputy marshals to super- 
vise the election of Representatives in Con- 
gress; and the initial point, therefore, is as 
to the right of the United States to supervise 
the election of Members of , and 
if the right exists whether it is proper for 
them to do so. 

This subject has been discussed before in 
Report No, 1882, part second, page 5, first 
session of the 51st Congress, as follows: 

The power is sought in the fourth section 
of article 1 of the Constitution, which is as 
follows: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the leg- 
islature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators.” 

We shall invoke the simple method of con- 
struction laid down by the writers, of seek- 
ing first, from the words themselves, their 
intrinsic meaning, and then invite the testi- 
mony of those who made them as to their 
meaning and their intent in making them, 
and, finally, the construction put upon them 
by Congress itself and recognized authors on 
the Constitution. 

We notice, first, that the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections, etc., is 
primarily confided to the legislature of each 
State; secondarily, it is given to the Congress. 

The language itself and the arrangement 
of the two clauses show this: 

“The times, places, and manner, etc., shall 
be prescribed by the legislature of each 
State. 

“But the Congress may, by law, at any 
time make or alter, etc.” 

The first is original and primary, the sec- 
ond is permissive and contingent. The leg- 
islatures and Congress cannot both have 
original and primary to act on the 
same subject at the same time. Such a 
conflict would never have been sanctioned. 
Nor can we believe that the men who 
drafted this section intended to distin- 
guish it from every other in the Consti- 
tution in granting to two distinct and sepa- 
rate authorities coequal power over the same 
subject at the same time. Nor can we con- 
ceive a greater absurdity than the grant of 
plenary power to the legislatures of the 
States in the first clause of the section, 
only to be abrogated and annulled in the 
second clause of the same section. 

We cannot believe that the intelligence 
which framed that great instrument, careful 
in avoiding any conflicts that would prob- 
ably arise between the State and Federal 
authorities (for that hour was resonant 
with jealousies of power), deliberately 
placed this power into two distinct hands 
to. be exercised, it may be, at the same time 
and in different ways; and it is equally im- 
probable that the power given the legisla- 
tures of the States, as the authority best 
suited in the minds of the makers of the 
Constitution, to provide “the times, man- 
ner, and places of holding, etc.,” was in- 
tended, without reason or cause, to be taken 
from them and arbitrarily assumed by Con- 
gress; and that, too, when there had been 
no failure on the parts of the States to 
provide the necessary machinery and no 
impropriety in the machinery provided. 


holding elections, etc.,“ and that Congress 
should have such power ultimately. When? 
For what cause? What circumstances or 
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conditions prevailing in the States shall be 
sufficient to cause a forfeiture of this right 
in the legislatures of each? This section and 
the Constitution are silent upon this sub- 
ject; but the history of the adoption of the 
Constitution and the contemporaneous evi- 
dence of those who made it supply the 
answers. 

Of the Original Thirteen States that 
framed the Constitution seven were out- 
spoken on the subject, while in some of the 
others there was likewise a strong senti- 
ment against the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion containing this and other sections. 

The language of some of them is most 

and instructive. On the 6th of Feb- 
ruary 1788, Massachusetts, through her 
State convention, presided over by the great 
Revolutionary patriot, John Hancock, rati- 
fied the Constitution. In the report of rati- 
fication, after expressing the opinion that 
certain amendments should be made to re- 
move the fears and quiet the apprehension: 
of many of the good people of this Com- 
monwealth, and more effectually guard 
against an undue administration of the 
Federal Government,” the following altera- 
tion of and provision to the Constitution 
is suggested: 

“That Congress do not exercise the powers 
vested in them by the fourth section of the 
first, article, but in cases when a State shall 
neglect or refuse to make the regulations 
therein mentioned, or shall make regulations 
subversive of the rights of the people to a 
free and equal representation in Congress, 
agreeably to the Constitution.” 

Not satisfied with the mere suggestion of 
such amendment, and with a prophetic fear 
that, if such suggestions were not adopted 
by the first Congress to assemble under the 
Constitution, some erring son of this 
ancient Commonwealth might someday 
waiver in his support of those principles in 
the Halls of Congress, the convention added 
this strong language: 

“And the convention do, in the name 
and in behalf of the people in this Common- 
wealth, enjoin it upon their Representatives 
in Congress at all times, until the alterations 
and provisions aforesaid have been consid- 
ered agreeably to the fifth article of the said 
Constitution, to exert all their influence, 
and use all reasonable and legal methods 
to obtain a ratification of said alterations 
and provisions, in such manner as is provided 
in the said article.” 

South Carolina ratified on the 23d of May 
1788, with the following recommendation: 

“And whereas it is essential to the preser- 
vation of the rights reserved to the several 
States, and the freedom of the people, un- 
der the operation of a General Government 
that the right of prescribing the manner, 
time, and places of holding the elections to 
the Federal Legislature, should be forever 
inseparably annexed to the sovereignty of 
the several States: This convention doth 
declare that the same ought to remain to 
all ty a perpetual and fundamental 
right in the local, exclusive of the inter- 
ference of the General Government, except 
in cases where the legislatures of the States 
shall refuse or neglect to perform and fulfill 
the same according to the tenor of the said 
Constitution.” 

New Hampshire ratified June 21, 1788, and 
made a recommendation in the same lan- 
guage used by the State of Massachusetts. 

Virginia on the 26th of June, 1788, ratified 
with a recommendation in the following 
words: 

“That Congress shall not alter, modify, or 
interfere in the times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, or either of them, except when 
the legislature of any State shall neglect, re- 
fuse, or be disabled by invasion or rebellion 
to prescribe the same.” 

August 1, 1788, North Carolina ratified, 
having held out against ratification on ac- 
count of this and other objectionable 
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clauses. The convention recommended an 
amendment in the same language as did 
the State of Virginia. 

New York ratified July 26, 1788, and the 
recommendations of its convention are in 
some respects the strongest of any on this 
subject. Before the formal statement of 
ratification, a declaration of rights is set 
forth in which, among other provisions, we 
find: 

“That nothing contained in the said Con- 
stitution is to be construed to prevent the 
legislature of any State from passing laws 
at its discretion, from time to time, to 
divide such State into convenient districts 
and to apportion its Representatives to and 
amongst such districts. 

“Under these impressions and declaring 
that the rights aforesaid cannot be abridged 
or violated, and that the explanations afore- 
said are consistent with the said Constitu- 
tion, and in confidence that the amend- 
ments which shall have been proposed to 
the said Constitution will receive an early 
and mature consideration, we, the said dele- 
gates * * * do, by these presents, assent to 
and ratify the said Constitution. 

“In full confidence, nevertheless, that un- 
til a convention shall be called and con- 
vened for proposing amendments to the 
Constitution * * * that the Congress will not 
make or alter any regulations in this State 
respecting the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators or Represent- 
atives unless the legislature in this State 
shall neglect or refuse to make laws or regu- 
lations for the purpose, or from any circum- 
stance be incapable of making the same; and 
that in those cases such power will duly be 
exercised until the legislature of this State 
shall make provision in the premises.” 

And in accordance with this declaration 
the convention suggested an amendment to 
Congress embodying the above idea. 

Rhode Island did not ratify until June 
26, 1790, and the language of her convention 
on the subject and the amendments sug- 
gested were in almost the identical words 
of those of the State of New York, only 
stronger. The above extracts have been 
made that it might be seen how strong was 
the feeling on this subject at the time of 
the ratification of the Constitution, and that 
the Constitution itself was only finally 
adopted in the faith and belief of a majority 
of the States that Congress would never exer- 
cise this power except when the States had 
failed to do so, or from any cause could not 
do 80. 

Not alone did the States above enumerated 
speak out with no uncertain sound, but in 
the debates in the Pennsylvania convention 
to ratify the Constitution, James Wilson, a 
member of the Federal convention that 
framed the Constitution, and a member 
of the State convention, explained this pro- 
vision to mean in effect that the States were 
primarily to act, and Congress only in case 
of their failure to do so; and the convention 
recommended an amendment in the follow- 
ing words: 

“That Congress shall not have power to 
make or alter regulations concerning the 
time, place, and manner of electing Sen- 
ators and Representatives, except in case 
of neglect or refusal by the State to make 
regulations for the purpose; and then only 
for such time as such neglect or refusal 
shall continue.” 

In the 58th number of the “Federalist” Mr, 
Hamilton discusses this subject and says: 

“They (the Convention) have submitted 
the regulation of elections for the Federal 
Government, in the first instance, to the 
local administrations; which in ordinary 
cases, and when no improper views prevail 
may be both more convenient and more sat- 
isfactory; but they have reserved to the 
national authority a right to interpose, 
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whenever extraordinary circumstances might 
render that interposition necessary to its 
safety.” 

Judge Storey, in his Commentaries on the 
Constitution, volume 2, chapter XI, discusses 
the whole subject and holds that the power 
will not be exercised by Congress unless “an 
extreme necessity or a very urgent exigency” 
should arise. (Secs. 820, 823, 824, et seq. 
See also 1 Tucker’s Black, Comm. App., 191, 
192; Curtis on the Constitution, 479, 480.) 

We conclude, therefore, that Congress has 
the power to “prescribe the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections” for Members of 
Congress, but that such power is contingent 
and conditional only, not original and pri- 


Under what conditions or upon what con- 
tingency? 

If we accept the evidence of the States in 
their State conventions, ratifying the Con- 
stitution, and that of the men who made 
the Constitution, the conditions are— 

First, Where the States refuse to provide 
the necessary machinery for elections; and 

Second. Where they are unable to do so for 
any cause, rebellion, etc. 

Mr. Madison, in the Virginia convention, 
when asked his opinion of this section, 
said: 

“It was found necessary to leave the regu- 
lation of these [times, places, and manner] 
in the first place to the State governments 
as being best acquainted with the situation 
of the people, subject to the control of the 
General Government, in order to enable it 
to produce uniformity and prevent its own 
dissolution. * * * Were they exclusively 
under the control of the State governments, 
the General Government might easily be dis- 
solved. But if they be regulated properly by 
the State legislatures, the congressional con- 
trol will very probably never be exercised.” 

Mr. John Jay, subsequently Chief Justice 
of the United States, in the New York con- 
vention said, when this clause was under 
discussion: 

“That every government was imperfect un- 
less it had a power of preserving itself. 
Suppose that by design or accident the States 
should neglect to appoint the Representa- 
tives, certainly there should be some consti- 
tutional remedy for this evil. The obvious 
meaning of the paragraph was that, if this 
neglect should take place, Congress should 
have power by law to support the Govern- 
ment and prevent the dissolution of the 
Union. He believed this was the design of 
the Federal convention.” 

Again, Mr. Madison says: 

“This was meant to give the National Leg- 
islature a power not only to alter the pro- 
visions of the States, but to make regulations 
in case the States should fail or refuse alto- 
gether.” (Madison Papers, vol. 3, 1282.) 

Has any State refused to provide the neces- 
sary election machinery, or is any State un- 
able to do so for any cause, or what extraor- 
dinary circumstances, what extreme neces- 
sity, what urgent exigency exists now for the 
exercise of this power by Congress? None 
has been suggested, and we confidently assert 
none can be. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the able and distinguished Senator 
from Georgia for the magnificent ad- 
dress he is making. The Senator from 
Georgia was a very able Governor of that 
great State, and he is a profound con- 
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stitutional lawyer. The address he is 
making here in the Senate is a splendid 
contribution to the cause of constitu- 
S government in these United 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
am deeply grateful to my learned and 
distinguished friend, the junior Senator 
from South Carolina, for his extremely 
generous personal references, 

The Senator from South Carolina 
himself has been a very able judge.. He 
had an outstanding war record. He has 
been highly decorated. He served as 
president of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation of the United States. He made 
an outstanding Governor of his State, 
and he is a great U.S. Senator, 

When such generous personal refer- 
ences come from so distinguished and 
outstanding a man, I am deeply grateful. 

I continue to read: 


For Congress to attempt to exercise this 
power now in this bill against the protests 
of a majority of the States that made the 
Constitution, and when those States only 
ratified it upon the faith and assurance that 
this and other powers would never be exer- 
cised except under certain conditions, which 
have not arisen, is a fraud upon the Con- 
stitution that should not be tolerated. 

But, conceding for the moment that sec- 
tion 4, article I, gives to Congress the full 
powers claimed by the advocates of this bill, 
still it must be construed in the light of the 
subsequent section (8) of the same article, 
which declares that Congress shall have 
power “to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers.” Admit the power to 
be ample in the Constitution, yet the same 
authority limits the legislative branch of the 
Government in the enactment of laws, to 
such as shall be “necessary and proper” for 
carrying into execution the foregoing power. 
In Hepburn v. Griswold, 8 Wall., 614, Chief 
Justice Chase, in defining these words, says, 
“the words ‘necessary and proper’ were in- 
tended to have a sense, to use the words of 
Justice Story, ‘at once admonitory and direc- 
tory,’ and to require that the means used in 
the execution of an express power should be 
‘bona fide appropriate to the end.’” 

But again, the States for a hundred years 
and more have provided election laws, ap- 
pointed officers for their proper execution, 
and provided the machinery of election, 
They have prescribed duties for such officers, 
and have imposed penalties for the failure to 
discharge these duties. This machinery and 
these officers, without distinction as to the 
character of the election, whether it be State 
or Federal, have the same duties imposed 
upon them in all essential qualities. With 
this state of things we find these statutes 
which are sought to be repealed create of- 
ficers whose duties it shall be to supervise, 
scrutinize, and watch every act of the officers 
of the States. This of itself must create 
friction, and the history of the country since 
the enactment of these laws, has demon- 
strated their unwisdom in this respect. The 
power to guard, scrutinize, and inspect im- 
plies the power to correct or prevent that 
which is scrutinized. The power to super- 
vise implies the power to compel the doing 
or to prevent the doing of the thing which 
is the subject of the supervision. How then 
can the United States, by its supervisors, and 
deputy marshals, supervise an election under 
a law which it has not enacted or scrutinize 
the registration (a condition of suffrage in 
many of the States) when the right of suf- 
frage emanates from the State itself and the 
State alone can determine it? 

The second section of article I of the Con- 
stitution declares: “The House of Represent- 
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atives shall be composed of members chosen 
every second year by the people of the several 
States, and the electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature.” 

This leaves the right of suffrage and the 
conditions of suffrage in the States. By 
what authority, then, can a Federal officer, 
by challenge or otherwise at the polls or on 
registration day, determine the question of 
suffrage which the Constitution of the 
United States has left solely to the States 
to determine? 

Many of these statutes also impose penal- 
tles upon the election officers of the States, 
in the conduct of elections, for a violation of 
the State laws. Was ever a more monstrous 
proposition written on the statute books of 
a free country? The power to make laws is 
a sovereign power. It carries with it the 
power to punish for the violation of such 
laws, but the two powers must be coordi- 
nate. The power that creates the law can 
inflict punishment for its violation, but no 
power can inflict punishment rightfully for 
the violation of a law which it never made. 
To attempt it, as has been done in the past, 
has resulted only in irritation, contention, 
and criticism of the government that has 
proposed it. 

The object of legislation should be to 
prevent conflicts between the State and Fed- 
eral authorities. These statutes have been 
fruitful in engendering them. Enacted in 
Reconstruction times, when it was deemed 
necessary to carry out those measures, the 
purpose for which they were framed having 
happily passed away, we feel that they can 
not be too quickly erased from the statute 
books. 

But we regard these statutes as chiefiy 
inimical to the best interests of the people 
because they are in effect a vote of lack of 
confidence in the States of the Union. The 
inference is irresistible that they were en- 
acted because of a lack of confidence in the 
honesty if not in the ability of the States 
to conduct their own elections. With such 
an intention plainly on their face, with what 
consideration could they be met by the 
people for whom they were intended except 
that of distrust and suspicion? Would the 
U.S. Government suffer less by the preva- 
lence of fraud in elections than the States 
whose officers we sent to represent it in the 
Government of the United States? Is fraud 
in elections any less contemptible because 
it emanates from the people of the States 
without Federal interference? Or is it any 
less dangerous to the people of the States 
because it lacks Federal supervision? 

Let every trace of the Reconstruction 
measures be wiped from the statute books; 
let the States of this great Union understand 
that the elections are in their own hands, 
and if there be fraud, coercion, or force used 
they will be the first to feel it. Responding 
to a universal sentiment throughout the 
country for greater purity in elections many 
of our States have enacted laws to protect 
the voter and to purify the ballot. These, 
under the guidance of State officers, have 
worked efficiently, satisfactorily, and benef- 
icently; and if these Federal statutes are 
repealed that sentiment will receive an im- 
petus which, if the cause still exists, will 
carry such enactments in every State in the 
Union. In many of the great cities of the 
country and in some of the rural districts, 
under the force of these Federal statutes, 
personal rights have been taken from the 
citizens and they have been deprived of their 
liberty by arrest and imprisonment. To 
enter into the details in many cases where 
citizens have been unjustifiably arrested and 
deprived of their liberty would be useless in 
this report. We content ourselves in re- 
ferring to Report No. 2365 of the 2d session 
of the 52d Congress on this subject, where 
many such instances are detailed, 
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Finally, these statutes should be speedily 
repealed because they mix State and Fed- 
eral authority and power in the control and 
regulation of popular elections, thereby caus- 
ing jealousy and friction between the two 
governments; because they have been used 
and will be used in the future as a part of 
the machinery of a political party to reward 
friends and destroy enemies; because under 
the practical operations of them the per- 
sonal rights of citizens have been taken 
from them and justice and freedom denied 
them; because their enactment shows a dis- 
trust of the States, and their inability or in- 
disposition to properly guard the elections, 
which, if ever true, has now happily passed 
away; and last, but not least, because their 
repeal will eliminate the judiciary from the 
political arena, and restore somewhat, we 
trust, the confidence of the people in the 
integrity and impartiality of the Federal 
tribunals. 


Representative Tucker, who presented 
the report I have just read, led the suc- 
cessful effort to repeal Davenport's law 
in the House of Representatives. No 
speech ever delivered from the floor of 
Congress approaches the heights of mas- 
terful eloquence which he achieved. His 
wise words of more than half a century 
ago are as appropriate today in the light 
of the pending measure as they were 
then. 

I quote from his conclusions—as found 
on pages 1808-1811 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of September 26, 1893—and 
commend them for the careful consid- 
eration of my colleagues: 

He declared: 

If these laws are wrong in principle they 
are certainly wrong in practice. From one 
end of the country to the other a sentiment 
has grown from day to day and year to year 
in favor of their ultimate repeal. They are 
founded upon a false principle. They have 
nothing but partisanship to sustain them, 
and they have become an eyesore to the 
whole country. Under their operations hu- 
man liberty has been trampled upon, hu- 
man rights have suffered, and human beings 
unjustly punished.. The merciless exactions 
of the chief supervisors in the great cities 
have added additional horrors to the law. 

Men have been torn from their families 
and brought to trial with no ground of ac- 
tion except the desire to deprive them of 
the right of suffrage. To continue such laws 
longer would be an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the people. “Davenportism” has 
become a byword and a word of reproach 
throughout the land. The atrocities of the 
Duke of Alva do not exceed the crimes 
against liberty which have been committed 
under these laws in the State of New York 
and elsewhere. The voices of those who 
have passed away within the past 20 years, 
who have suffered by imprisonment, priva- 
tion, and ultimate death at the hands of 
this despot cry out to us for vengeance. 

No trophy has been too large for his greed 
and no victims too low for his rapacity. 
The scholar, the divine, the hoodlum, all 
alike share his vengeance; but we can well 
imagine that when the free citizens of this 
country were in common suffering the un- 
just penalties of these laws, the statement 
of the prelate of old amid the tortures of 
the stake was often heard: 

“Be of good cheer, brother; we shall this 
day kindle such a torch in England as I 
trust in God shall never be extinguished.” 

And, Mr. Speaker, the day has come, and 
now is, when we, responding to that cry of 
the freemen of the country, will wipe from 
the statute books the last remnant of these 
laws, and if the blood of the martyr is the 
seed of the church, then 
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“Each single wreck in the warpath of might 
Shall yet be a rock in the temple of right.” 


Davenportism. 

I hold in my hand a statement of the 
accounts of this man, taken from the files 
of the Treasury Department. This statement 
shows that from March 4, 1889, to March 4, 
1893, he drew from the Treasury of the 
United States, as supervisor and commis- 
sioner of the circuit court, fees amounting 
to the neat sum of $145,591.81. This paper 
shows another fact. It shows that from 
March 4, 1885, to March 4, 1889, when Grover 
Cleveland was President of these United 
States and John I. Davenport was chief su- 
pervisor of New York, not an account was 
presented by him for payment. It shows, 
however, that although no account was pre- 
sented during Mr. Cleveland's former ad- 
ministration ending on March 4, 1889, yet 
on April 11, 1889, 1 short month after Presi- 
dent Harrison came in, Mr. Davenport put in 
an account of $3,000-odd, covering his serv- 
ices from August 1 to November 10, 1888, a 
period when Mr. Cleveland was President. 

It shows another remarkable fact; namely, 
that on the ist of June 1889, 2 months 
later, he put in an account of over $2,000 
for services in the November election of 
1885. It shows further that on the 15th of 
June 1889—for his appetite was being 
whetted—he put in another account for 
services in the November election of 1886, 
during Mr, Cleveland’s first administration, 
of $23,000. Those “services” were rendered 
while Mr. Cleveland was President. Again, 
on October 30, 1889, he put in another ac- 
count covering the time to the 6th of No- 
vember 1888, amounting to only $31,000. 
Then on January 31, 1893, just before Mr. 
Harrison went out of office, he put in a little 
account of $3,000, and on February 24, 1893, 
10 days before the expiration of Mr. Harri- 
son’s term, he put in and had allowed an 
account of $31,000. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, here is a man who 
draws from the Treasury of the United States 
nearly a hundred thousand dollars for serv- 
ices which he claims were rendered while 
Mr. Cleveland was President, yet he had not 
the manhood to present his accounts to Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration, but waited until 
that administration had come to an end, 
and then handed over these accounts to the 
Harrison administration, and had them al- 
lowed. Truly, truly, “the ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib.” 

Mr. Speaker, I say to the gentleman who 
asks me what these facts have to do with the 
question of the rightfulness or the wrong- 
fulness of these laws, that they show one of 
two things—either that this man Davenport, 
who has a life tenure, should be abolished 
because he is a corrupt man, or else that the 
laws are so corrupt and so difficult to execute 
that they make even as pure a man as Daven- 
port commit these outrages. 

Mr. Speaker, I can only say, in closing, 
about this gentleman, that his character as 
an officer may be summed up in the follow- 
ing: 

“Too cautious or too sly to feign 
A love he never cherished, 
Beyond the bounds of office gained 
His patriotism perished, 


“While others hail in distant skies 
The glories of the Union 
He only sees its glory shine 
Through this (holding up the account) 
and many hundreds.“ 


Mr. Speaker, I object to these laws for an- 
other reason. The true policy on the part 
of this Government toward the State govern- 
ments should be to have perfect confidence 
existing between the two. One of the chief 
reasons of my objection to these laws is that 
they show a lack of confidence on the part of 
the Federal Government toward the State 
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governments. On their face they amount to 
a charge of distrust—a charge that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States cannot trust 
the people of the country; and I tell you, 
Mr. Speaker, that no country will long flour- 
ish where such a state of things as that 
exists. 

Where there is distrust and suspicion writ- 
ten upon the laws of the country toward the 
people, you are going to find that it will 
react against the government which indulges 
in it. Put the election of Representatives 
into the hands of the States, where the Con- 
stitution intended it should be put; wipe 
from the statute books these laws that cause 
jealousy and friction all the time among the 
people, and you will find there will arise 
throughout the country an increased love 
and increased patriotism among the people 
such as we have not experienced in the 
country for the last 30 years. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, this matter of trust and 
confidence is not to be despised. If you 
bring up your child with the understanding 
that he is to be watched and guarded and 
scrutinized through life—that you are a 
detective upon his movements, with your 
eyes suspiciously upon him all the time— 
let me tell you that when he grows to man- 
hood he will not be able to look you in the 
face. If you want to bring up and encour- 
age a nation of sneaks, let it be understood 
that the Government which the people are 
expected to love, honor, and revere is a 
detective on their track. I do not believe 
in that principle. 

The public press of the country has de- 


clared that this bill proposes to wipe out 


the 15th amendment to the Constitution; 
that the object of the bill is to do away with 
this amendment. It is not so. There is 
not a statute among those sought to be re- 
pealed that touches in the slightest degree 
the 15th amendment except one. The ob- 
ject of the committee was clear. We recog- 
nize this amendment as part of the organic 
law of this country, and we bear full alle- 
glance to it. 

But these laws which we seek to repeal 
have no such purpose. The only provision 
that bears on the 15th amendment in section 
2010, which refers to a contest for a State 
office, not a Federal office, where a man has 
lost the office by reason of the denial of the 
right of suffrage on account of race, color, 
or previous condition. We eliminate that, 
because the statute gives the right of action 
to the Federal court instead of to the State 
court, whose office is sought to be recovered. 
Of course if the contest proceeds under the 
State courts, and the question arises as to 
whether a man has been deprived of his 
right under the 15th amendment, the appeal 
is had as a matter of right to the Federal 
court, 5 

These laws ought to be repealed, Mr. 
Speaker, because they seek to take away from 
the State, that alone can bestow suffrage on 
the citizen, the power of determining the 
right to vote; they ought to be repealed, be- 
cause they have been the subject of colli- 
sions and jealousies and unnecessary clash- 
ing of authorities since their enactment; 
they ought to be repealed, sir, because they 
are Reconstruction measures, the unhappy 
reminders of a period in our history forever 
gone, except from the memory of the peo- 
ple; they ought to be repealed, because the 
States are as much interested in seeing that 
their Representatives are properly elected as 
the Federal Government can possibly be. 

Sir, I want to say to our friends on the 
other side that there is no doubt about 
the repeal of these laws. They are going 
to be repealed. We are sorry that there 
should be any objection from the other side 
of the House. We are sorry that our friends 
thought it necessary to filibuster for a week 
before this bill could even be reported to 
the House; but they are going to be wiped 
away, because they are the lingering evi- 
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dence of a past unhappy era in our history. 
We belong now to that generation which has 
gotten away from the old unpleasantness, 
and is looking no longer to the dead past, 
but to the future. We want to obliterate 
from the statute books every evidence of 
that fratricidal strife, so that the hardships 
which those days entailed upon us may be 
forgotten, that we may go forward as a 
band of brothers in the development of the 
constitutional history of our country and 
the constitutional development of our 
people. 

I belong to a party that is not a sectional 
party—that knows no North, no South, no 
East, no West. It is you who have reared a 
sectional party in this country; you have 
lived upon it for the past 30 years; your laws 
have been based on sectionalism; you have 
ruthlessly taxed one set of people for the 
benefit of another; you have violated the 
pledges of the fathers; you have overridden 
the Constitution; you have denied the right 
of habeas corpus to the people in time of 
peace; you have in times and ways without 
number shown to the people of the country 
that you are unworthy of confidence, and 
therefore, on the 6th of November last, the 
triumphant democracy assumed its rightful 
place in the control of the Government, 
pledged to redeem their promises to the 
people, and we are here today to begin that 
good work and carry it on until it is finally 
and fully achieved. 


Mr. President, the American people 
have a right to expect better of this 
Senate and this 86th Congress than the 
reenactment of an unworkable law of 
doubtful constitutionality which brought 
the United States and its democratic 
processes to the brink of chaos last 
century. 

I know of no patriotic American who 
values his freedom who does not favor 
the full and unfettered right to vote by 
every qualified citizen. That is the posi- 
tion of the people of my State of Georgia 
and I certainly believe it to be the posi- 
tion of all the people of all the other 49 
States. 

But I do not believe it to be the wish 
of the people of any State that the con- 
trol of election machinery be taken out 
of their hands on the State and local 
levels of the Nation. 

Mr. President, it always has been my 
strongly held conviction that the cher- 
ished processes of freedom inherent in 
our republican form of government are 
best served and perpetuated through the 
widest possible exercise by all qualified 
citizens of the right to vote consistent 
with the best interests of society. 

While I feel that there should be rea- 
sonable safeguards against abuse of that 
right, it is my view that those restric- 
tions should be held to the absolute mini- 
mum necessary to protect society from 
exploitation at the hands of those few 
individuals who have proved themselves 
to be intellectually and morally incapa- 
ble of recognizing and exercising the re- 
straints and responsibilities of good 
citizenship, 

I am proud to be able to say to this 
Senate, Mr. President, that my State of 
Georgia has not been found wanting in 
this regard. 

I cite as my authority for that state- 
ment not only my personal knowledge of 
the situation but also the assertion by 
the Chairman of the Commission on 
Civil Rights, Dr. John A. Hannah, in 
testimony before a House appropriations 
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subcommittee on April 30 of last year 
that—and I quote“ The voting situa- 
tion in Georgia is pretty good and getting 
much better.” 

In Georgia, Mr. President, all quali- 
fied citizens—regardless of their race, 
color, creed, or sex—are freely exercising 
their right to vote. 

At last count the State of Georgia had 
more than 160,000 colored voters and 
present estimates place that number in 
the neighborhood of 175,000 and still 
growing, 

We have several counties in our State 
in which more colored than white citi- 
zens are registered to vote. 

In two of our cities colored candidates 
have been elected to municipal office and 
in at least two recent instances the col- 
ored vote proved to be the margin of vic- 
tory in municipal elections. 

While there have been a very few iso- 
lated instances of citizens who have gone 
to court to contest the decisions of regis- 
trars in their cases, I do not know of 
a single instance in which anyone who 
possessed the qualifications required by 
State law has not received redress in 
the courts. 

Human beings being the imperfect 
creatures they are, there always will be 
instances of citizens who feel that they 
have not been accorded their full rights 
under the law. But I challenge anyone 
to cite a single instance in which any 
person possessing the qualifications re- 
quired by the law of his State and claim- 
ing infringement of his right to vote has 
not received ultimate redress when tak- 
ing his case into the courts. 

Mr, President, in the light of the facts, 
I think it goes without saying that the 
State of Georgia need apologize to no 
one for its record in assuring all of its 
qualified citizens the free exercise of 
their right to vote. 

Mr. President, I also would like to 
point out to the Senate that Georgia was 
the first State in the Nation to lower its 
voting age to 18. s 

Our experience over the past 15 years 
in that regard demonstrates conclusively 
that our teenaged citizens exercise their 
right of franchise conscientiously and 
intelligently and have proved themselves 
to the satisfaction of the most doubtful 
that they are responsible participants in 
the processes of government which they 
are required by law to defend in the 
armed services of our country. 

Georgians are proud, Mr. President, of 
our teenaged voters, 

I would also call attention to the fact 
that with the ratification of our new 
State constitution in 1945, the State of 
Georgia eliminated the payment of the 
poll tax as a requirement for voting. I 
might add that it has worked well, and 
we have had no reason to regret the 
change. 

However, Mr. President, let me em- 
phasize that the people of the State of 
Georgia would not presume to advocate 
or recommend that other States should 
do as it has done in lowering the voting 
age or in eliminating the poll tax. 

Georgians believe the Constitution of 
the United States means what it says 
when it reserves to the individual States 
the matter of determining voter quali- 
fications and they would be vigorously 
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opposed to any attempt by Congress to 
legislate in this field in the absence of 
clear authority to do so obtained through 
the amendatory process. 

Georgians feel that the question of 
voter qualifications is one which ad- 
dresses itself solely to the citizens of 
each State and their elected representa- 
tives acting in their behalf. 

While the payment of poll, or capita- 
tion, taxes as a prerequisite for voting is 
an academic issue in Georgia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my strong conviction that the 
decision to terminate it should come 
from within each State concerned. 

It is to the credit of this Congress that 
it has recognized that a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment is the only consti- 
tutional vehicle through which it can 
act on the subject. 

But, feeling as I do that the issue 
should be determined by each State in- 
dividually, I could not in good conscience 
support the proposed amendment when 
it was before the Senate recently. 

I had hoped, however, Mr. President, 
that the consideration of that question 
in the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment would have served as a precedent 
for any other action by Congress in the 
field of voting. I am saddened that my 
hope in that regard has not been borne 
out. 

Mr. President, there already exist three 
more-than-adequate remedies at Fed- 
eral law for any citizen who feels that he 
has been denied the right to vote. 

First, there are civil remedies whereby 
the individual may go into Federal court 
and obtain an injunction and collect 
damages. 

Second, there are criminal remedies 
whereby prosecution resulting in fine, 
imprisonment or both upon conviction 
may be initiated against any person who 
has deprived another of his right to vote. 

And third, there is the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 whereby any citizen may 
engage the services of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States as his taxpaid 
lawyer to seek enforcement of his right 
to vote in the Federal courts. 

Mr. President, I asked the Library of 
Congress to compile for me a list of the 
then-existing Federal laws protecting the 
right to vote. I have already asked 
unanimous consent and have received 
permission to print that information in 
the Record during the colloquy with the 
able and distinguished senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. That in- 
sertion clearly shows that, together with 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957, any citizen 
who feels he has been wrongly, erro- 
neously, or illegally denied the right to 
vote has clear and adequate remedies in 
at least three specific instances—two of 
them being civil in nature, under which 
he may secure damages and receive 
equitable relief, and the other being 
criminal in nature. 

Mr. President, the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 for the first time in the history of 
the United States guarantees to one class 
of citizens the so-called right to be rep- 
resented by the Attorney General of the 
United States as their taxpaid lawyer 
and, indeed, if the Attorney General sees 
fit to do so, the Attorney General may 
bring the suit in the name of the United 
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States of America—yes, he may bring the 
suit even over the objection of the per- 
son he purports to be representing. 

Mr. President, since it can be estab- 
lished as a matter of record that there 
already exists adequate Federal law to 
protect the right to vote and that the 
pending proposal was modeled after one 
of the infamous Reconstruction acts, I 
think the American people are entitled to 
ask Attorney General Rogers why he 
feels the country needs a Rogers-Daven- 
port Reconstruction act. 

It is interesting to note that this same 
Attorney General Rogers is the man who 
has preached both before and since as- 
suming the office he now holds about 
congested dockets in the Federal courts 
and the need for more Federal judges to 
cope with the situation. 

Mr. President, it is difficult to under- 
stand why, if the dockets of our Federal 
courts are as congested as Mr. Rogers 
contends, he would want to increase the 
burden by forcing Federal courts to as- 
sume receivership of State and local elec- 
tion machinery. 

Is it possible, Mr. President, that the 
congestion is not as great as Mr. Rogers 
would have us believe, but rather that he 
wants to see judges recommended by him 
put on the Federal benches of the land to 
administer such a law? 

And, Mr, President, since most of the 
so-called congestion in Federal courts 
apparently exists in the large cities of 
the North, is it not possible that Mr. 
Rogers wants election referees appointed 
by Federal judges recommended by him 
to assure that the closely divided vote 
in pivotal metropolitan areas goes to the 
Republicans rather than to the Demo- 
crats? 

Could it be, Mr. President, that the At- 
torney General of the United States is 
looking at this scheme through the eyes 
of a potential candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent? 

Could it be, Mr. President, that the At- 
torney General of the United States is 
laying the groundwork for a revival of 
“Davenportism” on a national scale with 
himself both appointing the judges who 
name the election referees and then 
prosecuting before those same judges the 
cases their referees make? 

Mr. President, on the basis of the facts 
at hand, it is impossible to accept at 
face value Mr. Rogers’ pious contention 
that his only interest is in protecting the 
right to vote in the South. 

Mr. President, I think the Attorney 
General owes the citizens of this country 
some frank answers about just exactly 
what he does have in mind, 

Mr. President, after the Attorney Gen- 
eral announced that he had revived 
Davenport's law, I contacted the Hon- 
orable Charles J. Bloch of Macon, Ga., 
one of our Nation’s foremost authorities 
on constitutional law—and asked him to 
draft for me a memorandum on the le- 
gal and constitutional questions raised 
e Mr. Rogers in his latter-day force 


Mr. Bloch has sent me such a presen- 
tation. I have studied it carefully and 
am convinced that it raises unanswer- 
able legal and constitutional objections 
to the scheme which Mr. Rogers would 
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foist upon the Nation under the guise of 
protecting the right to vote. 

I shall read it to the Senate, but be- 
fore I do, I should like to say a word 
about Mr. Bloch. Not only is he a na- 
tionally recognized authority on consti- 
tutional law, but he also is a scholar of 
history without peer. He was president 
of the Georgia Bar Association in 1944-45 
and served during my administration as 
Governor of Georgia as chairman of the 
Judicial Council of Georgia and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia. 

He is the author of the widely ac- 
claimed book, “States’ Rights—Law of 
the Land”—which I hope that I shall 
later have an opportunity to read in 
full to the Senate before the conclusion 
of the present debate—and of many ex- 
cellent articles in the American Bar As- 
sociation Journal and other prominent 
legal publications. Suffolk University 
of Boston, Mass., in awarding him the 
honorary degree of doctor of jurispru- 
dence last June, paid tribute to him as a 
“champion of States’ rights“ an acco- 
lade which no American more richly 
deserves or has more rightly earned. 

He has appeared many times before 
committees of both the Senate and House 
and has won commendation and praise 
for his profound and scholarly argu- 
ments from even those who hold an 
opposite view. 


Mr. Bloch has analyzed the Rogers- 
Davenport Reconstruction Act and these 
are his conclusions: 


Doubtless the drafters of the bill proposed 
on January 27, 1960, by Attorney General 
Rogers conceived its basic idea from the acts 
of 1870 and 1871 set out rather fully in E 
parte Siebold (100 U.S. 371, 379-880). Those 
laws relate to elections of Members of the 
House of Representatives, and were an asser- 
tion on the part of Congress, of a power to 
pass laws for regulating and superintending 
said elections. 

Those laws were a part of the comprehen- 
sive Reconstruction legislation passed after 
the Civil War. It was repealed by the act 
of February 8, 1894 (28 Stat. 36), an act 
which was designed to restore control of elec- 
tion frauds to the States. (Justice Douglas, 
in United States v. Saylor, 322 U.S. at pages 
390-391). 

After that quotation, Justice Douglas al- 
luded to and quotes from the committee re- 
port (House Report No. 18, 538d Cong., ist 
sess., p. 7) which sponsored the repeal and 
stated: 

“Let every trace of the Reconstruction 
measures be wiped from the statute books; 
let the States of this great Union under- 
stand that the elections are in their own 
hands, and if there be fraud, coercion or force 
used they will be the first to feel it. Re- 
sponding to a universal sentiment through- 
out the country for greater purity in elections 
many of our States have enacted laws to pro- 
tect the voter and to purify the ballot. 
These, under the guidance of State officers, 
have worked efficiently, satisfactorily, and 
beneficently; and if these Federal statutes 
are repealed that sentiment will receive an 
impetus which, if the cause still exists, will 
carry such enactments in every State in the 
Union” (325 U.S. 391-392). 

Justice Douglas then said: 

“This Court now writes into the law what 
Congress struck out 50 years ago. The Court 
now restores Federal control in a domain 
where Congress decided the States should 
have exclusive jurisdiction. I think if such 
an intrusion on historic States’ rights is to 
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be made, it should be done by the legislative 
branch of government” (op. cit, 392). 

Justice Douglas was thus championing his- 
toric States’ rights and complaining so bit- 
terly because the majority of the Court had 
held that the Federal statute denouncing 
conspiracy to injure a citizen in the free 
exercise of any right or privilege secured to 
him by the Federal Constitution or laws em- 
braced conspiracy by election officers to stuff 
a ballot box in an election at which a Mem- 
ber of Congress was to be elected. 

Now 66 years after Congress decided that 
this was a domain in which the States should 
have exclusive jurisdiction, the executive 
branch of the Government, through the At- 
torney General, is asking the legislative 
branch not only to make “such an intrusion 
on historic States’ rights,“ but to make an 
even greater intrusion, an intrusion beyond 
the wildest machinations of Thaddeus 
Stevens, and Wade, and Butler, and other 
noted wavers of the bloody shirt. 

Why is such an intrusion—such an un- 
warranted invasion of the rights of the 
States—requested at this time by the execu- 
tive branch, of the legislative branch? 

Certainly it cannot be that the request 
is timed so as to be debated, and perhaps 
enacted during a period immediately pre- 
ceding the national conventions of the two 
major political parties. 

Certainly it cannot be that the request 18 
made in this election year because those two 
parties are vying for a vote which has in 
recent years become concentrated in larger 
centers of seyeral non-Southern States. 

Sixty-six years ago, the Congress solemn- 
ly stated that the laws enacted by the States 
to protect the voter and purify the ballot 
were working efficiently, satisfactorily and 
beneficently. 

Georgia was one of the States which en- 
acted such statutes. A list of them is at- 
tached (see footnote A). When did they 
cease to work efficiently, satisfactorily and 
beneficently? If and when they ceased to 
work efficiently, satisfactorily, and benefi- 
cently, was any complaint ever made to any 
court of Georgia complaining of any lack 
of efficiency, dissatisfaction, malevolence, 
fraud or wrongdoing in the administration 
of Georgia’s laws? 

Oh, I know that in recent months—the 
last 4 or 5 years—at the instigation of some- 
one or ones, a few suits have been filed in 
Federal courts, but has any Negro citizen 
alleging that he was wrongfully deprived of 
his right to register, ever appealed from the 
decision of the board of registrars to the 
superior court and thence to the court of 
appeals or Supreme Court? This is not a 
rhetorical question. I am asking for in- 
formation. I know of no such case, 


If there be one, certainly the efficient 
legal staff of the Department of Justice, 
the senior Senator from New York, or of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, know of it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia how any Federal 
court can ever truthfully find that any 
State has denied a qualified citizen the 
right to register for voting until an al- 
legedly qualified citizen has exhausted 
the administrative remedies set up by the 
State for the purpose of determining that 
very question. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It is clear that the 
courts have held time after time that 
they will not intervene in these matters 
until all administrative remedies have 
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been exhausted. It is clear why that 
should be so. To bypass all the admin- 
istrative officers of the Government 
would keep the courthouses continuously 
jammed with litigants who had never 
tried to have the matters handled admin- 
istratively. 

Mr. ERVIN. So whenever a Federal 
court, acting under the provision of the 
act which gives the Attorney General of 
the United States the very arbitrary 
power to strike down State statutes and 
administrative remedies, finds that a 
qualified citizen has been denied the 
right to register for voting purposes, 
without requiring that person to ex- 
haust those remedies, the court is finding 
something which is essentially not sup- 
ported by the testimony, and cannot be 
supported by the testimony, Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr, TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. Instead of being the 
judge, he would be a usurper of the 
power to determine what had occurred 
in that particular matter, without ever 
hearing the evidence. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is not a procedure of 
that type about on a par with a court 
making a decision before it had heard 
the evidence? 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is entirely 
correct. It would be getting back to the 
same sort of tyranny which caused our 
Founding Fathers in the Declaration of 
Independence to wrest independence 
from our mother country. 

Mr. ERVIN. As a matter of fact, as 
I stated on the floor the other day, in 
1957 the then Attorney General of the 
United States appeared before the com- 
mittee considering the civil rights bill 
and cited three cases in three little pre- 
cinets in my State, out of a total of 2,200 
or 2,300 precincts, as illustrating the ne- 
cessity for passing an entire law to give 
the Attorney General the power to su- 
pervise all elections held in all precincts 
of all the States. Although the Attor- 
ney General professed to be ignorant of 
the fact, an investigation by myself 
showed that the very condition of which 
he complained had been cleared up by 
the State Board of Elections of North 
Carolina within a few days after it had 
allegedly arisen, and there was no ne- 
cessity whatever for any legislation on 
account of that situation, because the 
alleged wrongs had been redressed by 
the proper State officials, 

Mr. TALMADGE, I would say to the 
distinguished Senator that perhaps the 
then Attorney General was a good ex- 
ample of the adage: “There are none so 
blind as those who refuse to see.” I be- 
lieve that many of our brethren are suf- 
fering from the same condition in this 
case. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would also say that 
the then Attorney General of the United 
States was more interested in politick- 
ing than in the administration of jus- 
tice, because if he had been concerned 
about the administration of justice in 
those three precincts, he would have 
conducted a further investigation to see 
whether the alleged denial of rights had 
persisted. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Of course he would 
have. Instead of enforcing the rights of 
the litigants, he came to Congress and 
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demanded a Jaw. Before the law was 
passed he found that the rights had 
already been enforced, 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. But not through 
any efforts of the Attorney General. 
The officials of North Carolina did it. 
I thank the Senator for his contribution. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, in that 
particular case, it was the absolute duty 
of the then Attorney General of the 
United States to continue his investiga- 
tion to ascertain whether the conditions 
of which he complained had been reme- 
died. If they had not been remedied, it 
was his duty to do something about it. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Iam in full accord 
with the Senator. He abandoned his 
duty and went about what he considered 
to be a higher calling—the pursuit of 
politics. 

Mr. ERVIN. The strange thing about 
it was that he took no testimony about 
this condition, which he said demanded 
a change in the whole law of the United 
States, after the condition which had al- 
legedly arisen had actually been cor- 
rected. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I would say that 
the example the Senator points out is 
typical of the siren call of the zealous 
advocates of civil rights that we hear on 
the floor of the Senate, in Congress, and 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment these days. We know that they 
are not interested in real civil rights, but 
rather are interested in the next election. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
think that the circumstances I have 
mentioned prove beyond any possibility 
of doubt that the interest which was to 
be served was the exploitation of persons 
for political purposes, rather than the 
administration of justice? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Indeedit was. Any 
Attorney General who was interested in 
real civil rights would not have come be- 
fore Congress and recommended a law 
which denied the right of jury trial, 
which is guaranteed, as I recall, in the 
Constitution of the United States not 
once but in four separate provisions, 
The Constitution specifically guarantees 
the right of jury trial. Yet in the name 
of civil rights he advocated laws which 
would deny jury trials to every citizen. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator yield 
for one more question? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Indeed I will. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
agree with me that the accepted legal 
definition of a civil right is a right which 
is enjoyed by all citizens alike? 

Mr. TALMADGE. It certainly is. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yet these civil rights 
bills propose to rob some citizens of civil 
rights under the pretense that it is nec- 
essary to do so to confer civil rights on 
other people. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Exactly; and to 
convey to them the supercivil right to 
be represented by the Attorney General 
at the taxpayers’ expense. It is a civil 
right which no other citizen in America 
enjoys. 

I thank the Senator from North Caro- 
lina for his able and timely remarks and 
questions. He has been a tower of 
strength in this field and a great credit 
to the State he represents and to the 
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Senate, to which he lends such charm, 
honor, and eloquence, 

I continue to read from Mr. Block’s 
conclusions: 


Let us examine title 42, United States 
Code, 1971, as amended by the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, and see just what the Attorney 
General is asking the legislative branch of 
the Government to enact into law in these 
United States of America—supposed to con- 
stitute a constitutional Republic. 

In making that examination, let us re- 
member that the portion of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 sought here to be amended was 
declared unconstitutional by a Federal dis- 
trict judge in Georgia last April (United 
States v. Raines (172 F. Supp. 552)). An ap- 
peal by the Government was argued before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, with 
the Attorney General appearing in person on 
behalf of the United States in an unprece- 
dented appearance (for him) on January 12, 
1960. As this is written, that case has not 
been decided. If it is affirmed on the basis 
of the decision of the trial judge, this pro- 
posed legislation automatically would fall 
with it. 

Why is the Congress asked to receive and 
pass on this legislation while the fate of the 
basic legislation is at issue before the highest 
court of the land? 


As I recall, in all three instances this 
question has been before the Federal 
courts in Alabama, Louisiana, and 
Georgia. Those courts have invalidated 
the act. The cases are now pending be- 
fore the Supreme Court for final deci- 
sion. I do not know what that Court 
will do. I always approach with fear, 
trembling, and trepidation any matter 
before the present Supreme Court for 
determination, because I know that the 
preeminent authority one can cite be- 
fore our Supreme Court at the present 
time is not the Constitution of the 
United States, but a book entitled 
“American Dilemma,” written by a 
Swedish Socialist named Gunnar Myrdal. 
I do not like to substitute the opinions 
and predilections of a Swedish Social- 
ist for the Constitution of the United 
States of America. But I fear that that 
philosophy might be more persuasive 
with our present Supreme Court than 
the Constitution and its precedents. 

Is there some sort of a contest or game 
being played in which rival opponents are 
the two political parties vying to see which 
can strike the South the sooner and the 
harder? 

But, to proceed with the examination. 

Under title 42, United States Code, section 
1971(c), if it should be held valid, when- 
ever any person (whether or not his acts 
constitute abridgements or denials by a 
State) has engaged in or is about to engage 
in acts or practices which would deprive 
any other person of any right or privilege 
secured by title 42 United States Code, sec- 
tion 1971(b) or (a), the Attorney General 
may institute for the United States, or in 
the name of the United States, a civil ac- 
tion or other proper proceeding for pre- 
ventive relief. 

Section 1971(d) confers jurisdiction on the 
district courts of the United States of such 
proceedings, 

The Attorney General’s bill proposes to 
add to title 42-1971 a subsection (e) (in liew 
of present (e) which would become (f)) 
authorizing the court in which a proceed- 
ing under subsection (c) might have been 
instituted, in certain events to appoint one 
or more persons as voting referees, 

It is interesting to see that the court may 
not appoint such persons as referees in just 
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any proceeding which may have been insti- 
tuted pursuant to subsection (c). The con- 
dition precedent to such appointment is 
that the court must find that under color 
of law or by State action a person or persons 
have been deprived on account of race or 
color of a right or privilege secured by (a) 
or (b). 

Tacitly, the Attorney General here seems 
to concede the validity of the constitutional 
attack which has been made, and success- 
fully maintained in a district court on 
1971(c) coupled with 1971 (a). The present 
proposed limitation to the proposed fur- 
ther action of the court demonstrates that 
under (c) as it now stands the Attorney 
General may institute a suit whether or not 
the acts or practices complained of consti- 
tuted abridgements or denials by the State. 
Tacitly, therefore, there is an admission that 
the opinion of Judge T. Hoyt Davis is cor- 
rect, based as it was on United States v. 
Reese et al. (92 U.S. 214). 

Furthermore, the court may not appoint 
those persons as voting referees unless the 
court further finds that the alleged depriva- 
tion under color of law or by State action 
was or is pursuant to a pattern or practice. 
If the pattern or practice is that of in- 
dividuals, there is no abridgement or denial 
by the State and the legislation is not ap- 
propriate under the 15th amendment. 

What persons may the court appoint as 
voting referees? 

The bill doesn’t even provide that the per- 
son must be disinterested. It contains no 
provision for any qualifications either as to 
ability, training, or residence. An employee 
of the United States may be appointed. A 
person absolutely untrained in the law may 
be appointed. A resident of New York, 
Illinois, or the District of Columbia may be 
appointed in a case pending in Georgia. 

As will be presently seen, it is the object 
of this proposed legislation that these vot- 
ing referees supplant registrars appointed 
under State law. In Georgia registrars un- 
der the State law are required to be up- 
right and intelligent citizens of the county 
(code 34-301). They must be bipartisan 
(34-302). They must take an oath, faith- 
fully to perform their duties (34-303). 

Federal voting referees are not even re- 
quired to take an oath, and for all the bill 
requires, they may be just as ignorant as 
those whom they might permit to register. 


In fact, it does not even require them 
to be citizens of the United States. 
Presumably citizens of Patagonia could 
be appointed as voting referees by every 
court of the land, to take over the duties 
of the elected officials of the respective 
50 sovereign States. 


Let us assume that a proceeding under 
subsection (c) were filed in the District 
Court of the United States for the Middle 
District of Georgia, Americus division, 
against registrars of Terrell County, and 
that the court makes the findings required 
by the proposed bill, and appoints Tom, 
Dick and Harry as voting referees. 

What are those voting referees authorized 
by the proposed bill to do? 

Their first authorization is to receive ap- 
plications from any person claiming such 
deprivation as to the right to register or 
otherwise to qualify to vote at any election. 


Federal, State, county, or municipal. 


Under that language, if a decree were had 
as to Terrell County Registrars, would the 
phrase “any person” (from whom applica- 
tion might be received) include a resident of 
Randolph County, or even Bibb or Fulton 
or Chatham? Is this language to be used 
as the basis of creation of a Board of Voting 
Referees having statewide powers though 
appointed on the basis of alleged wrong 
doings in only one county? Don’t think 
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these fears are farfetched imaginings. I 
have observed it solemnly maintained in a 
Federal court that the word “person” in the 
statute as it now reads embraces a sovereign 
State. (U.S, v. State of Alabama (171 F. 
Supp. 720, 267 F. 2d 808) ). 

I have no reason to believe that the 
phrase “any person” would be limited so as 
to mean “any person resident of the county 
involved in the action,” particularly in the 
light of the fact that the quoted language 
uses the phrase, “any election.” “Any 
election” means what it says. I do not an- 
ticipate any voluntary narrowing of its 
meaning if this legislation should be passed. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. We have already com- 
mented on the fact that all of the so- 
called civil rights bills are abhorrent to 
the very definition of the term “civil 
rights.” This is an effort to change the 
legal meaning of the word “person,” as it 
has been virtually uniformly interpreted 
in all the courts of the United States, 
from the time the first court sat down to 
this day, to include something which it 
— never been construed to include be- 

ore. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. So we not only have had 
the Constitution—to use a North Caro- 
lina expression—‘mummicked up,” and 
our governmental system “mummicked 
up” and our legal system “mummicked 
up,” but we are also to have our diction- 
ary “mummicked up.” 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. And all in the name of 
civil rights. 

Mr. TALMADGE, That is correct; 
that is the all-inclusive, magic phrase in 
election years. Whenever politicians 
seek to win victories, they come forward 
with, and parade, something in the name 
of civilrights. But every civil rights bill 
I have ever read—and I am sure the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina will agree with 
me—would destroy more civil rights than 
it purports to grant to anyone. 

The real civil rights are already vested 
in the Constitution of the United States 
of America—specifically, in the first nine 
amendments thereto. They are unalien- 
able to every citizen of the United States 
of America, white or colored. They are 
enforceable in the courts—either State 
or Federal; and they do not depend upon 
an Attorney General of the United 
States—be he Brownell, Rogers, or any- 
one else—in order to be enjoyed by any 
American citizen. Whenever we have to 
depend upon an appointive officer for the 
proper enforcement of constitutional 
civil rights, we shall be just about ready 
to put the headstone on the grave of civil 
rights. 

I read further from the memorandum: 

The persons so appointed as voting referees 
would take evidence. Where? 


The proposed act does not contain any 
provision about that. 

J read further: 

Upon what notice to interested parties? 

Nothing about that appears in the pro- 
posed act. 
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Tread further: 
Under oath? 


Nothing about that appears in the pro- 
posed act. 

I read further: 

Would the witnesses giving evidence be 
subject to cross-examination? 


Nothing about that appears in the pro- 
posed act. 

I read further from the memorandum: 

These voting referees would report to the 
court, findings as to whether such applicants 
or any of them (1) are qualified to vote at 
any election, (2) have been (a) deprived of 
the opportunity to register to vote or other- 
wise to qualify to vote at any election or (b) 
found by State election officials not qualified 
to register to vote or to vote at any election. 

By the application of what standards will 
the voting referees determine whether the 
applicants are qualified to vote? 


But nothing about that appears in the 
proposed act. 

I read further: 

Must the applicants have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature? 
What age must they have attained? 

This report will be reviewed by the court, 
and the court shall accept the findings un- 
less clearly erroneous. The court shall then 
enter a supplementary decree which shall 
specify which persons named in the report 
are and entitled to vote at any 
election within such period as would be ap- 
plicable if such person or persons had been 
registered or otherwise qualified under State 
law. 

Bear in mind, this scheme doesn’t apply 
only to Negroes. It applies to white people 
as well. 


Mr. President, although civil rights, as 
defined by those who favor the enact- 
ment of such a measure, are generally 
considered by them to be basically or pri- 
marily those of Negroes, let me remind 
those who favor the enactment of such 
a bill that when a similar Reconstruction 
Act was placed on the statute books, 
those who favored its enactment had the 
same idea. However, earlier today—in 
fact, for almost this entire afternoon—I 
have reported to the Senate what dis- 
tinguished Members of the Senate and 
distinguished Members of the House of 
Representatives had to say on the floor 
of the Senate and on the floor of the 
House of Representatives in 1893 and 
1894, when the Congress repealed that 
law, after the Congress found that 
Swarms of supervisors—as they were 
called then, instead of referees—had 
been organized into armies in New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other areas, for 
the purpose of intimidating, coercing, 
and arresting honorable citizens of the 
country and “stealing” and “rigging” 
elections in whatever way the super- 
visors wished, until finally the people rose 
up in righteous indignation and struck 
down that Reconstruction Act. 

But now, 66 years later, the Attorney 
General of the United States, led by a 
parade of zealous politicians, wants to 
reenact and rewrite the same old statute 
for the same old purpose. 

Mr. President, I read further from the 
memorandum: 

What has any Federal court to do with 
whether a person is qualified to vote at any 
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election unless he has been deprived of the 
right on account of his race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. The phrase 
“any election” embraces municipal and State 
elections as well as congressional elections. 


The Federal power as to congressional elec- 


tions is quite different from the Federal 
power as to elections of State officers. 

What Congress may have the power to 
regulate and what it definitely has not are 
so intermingled in this bill as to render it 
totally unconstitutional. 

Even if it should be held that subsection 
(c) of section 1971 of title 42, United States 
Code is valid, and that in a proceeding in- 
stituted pursuant to it there may be a decree 
granting to the United States of America the 
preventive relief or injunction sought by it, 
it would not follow that Congress had the 
power to grant authority to the court to ap- 
point voting referees to receive applications 
from any person claiming deprivation of his 
right to vote, and to empower the court, or 
judge thereof, then to sit as chairman of a 
superboard of registrars, issue voting certifi- 
cates, and punish violations of them. 

Even if it be assumed that the proceeding 
now authorized by subsection (c), if it is 
valid, constitutes a case or controversy with- 
in the meaning of article 3, section 2, clause 
1 of the Constitution, Congress has no con- 
stitutional power to confer on a Federal dis- 
trict court the hermaphroditic powers it 
would seek to confer by this bill. 

The judicial power extends to the cases 
described in the said clause, and to contro- 
versies to which the United States is a party. 

The so-called proceeding which would fol- 
low the decree or finding of the court would 
not be a case or controversy within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution. In the first place, 
it would not even be confined to alleged dep- 
rivations committed by the defendants in 
the case. It would not be confined to adju- 
dicating the rights of those for whose benefit 
the United States had brought the suit. It 
would convert the case or controversy into a 
universal registration proceeding in which 
there were no named plaintiffs and no named 
defendants. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, that is a 
very interesting observation. Under this 
specific proposal, as I interpret it, after 
the “referee” was appointed, he would 
receive applications from persons who 
claimed that they had been denied the 
right to register to vote. Then the 
“referee” would pass on the applications. 
But there would be no adverse party; 
and there would be no requirement of 
notice to anyone; and there would be no 
opportunity for anyone who might be 
prepared to deny the accuracy of the 
allegation to be heard. So how in the 
world could anyone claim that that 
would be a judicial proceeding? 

Mr. TALMADGE. There would be no 
witnesses; neither would there be any 
opportunity for cross-examination. 

As I understand it, if there were only 
one applicant, his application—only one 
application—would “jet propel’ the 
“referee,” so that he could go all over 
the country, like the locusts of old Egypt, 
and could hunt up candidates for the 
voting rolls, 

Mr. ERVIN. The Constitution gives 
the States jurisdiction in cases of this 
kind; and the process attempted to be 
dealt with by these proposals belongs 
to the judicial power of the States. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Entirely so; and 
that has been so ever since the Constitu- 
tion was ratified in 1789, and even be- 
fore then. 


February 18 


I read further from the memorandum: 


A case is defined as a suit instituted ac- 
cording to the regular course of judicial 
procedure (Muskrat v. United States, 219 
U.S. 346). 

In an ancient volume (2 Dallas 409-10) 
the rule was announced in 1792: 

“Neither the legislative nor the execu- 
tive branches can constitutionally assign 
to the judicial any duties, but such as are 
properly judicial, and to be performed in a 
judicial manner.” 

Registration officers are not judicial offi- 
cers, and the registration of a prospective 
voter is not a judicial act (Murphy v. Ram- 
sey, 114 U.S. 15, 37). 

The term “controversies,” if distinguish- 
able at all from “cases,” is so that it is less 
comprehensive in its nature than the lat- 
ter, and includes only suits of a civil na- 
ture (Aetna Life Ins. Co. v. Haworth, 300 U.S. 
227, 108 ALR 1000), 

In United States v. State of Alabama, 171 
F. Supp. 720, affirmed 267 F. 2d 808, it was 
held that the State of Alabama was not a 
“person” within the meaning of section 1971 
(c) of title 42, and consequently was not a 
proper party to an action under that section 
brought by the United States. The case was 
brought to the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon petition for certiorari filed by 
the United States, and granted by the Court. 
The case is No. 398, October term, 1959. I 
am advised that it will be heard in March. 

This bill seeks an advance and favorable 
decision of the case by seeking to add at the 
end of subsection (c): 

“When any official of a State or subdivi- 
sion thereof has resigned or has been re- 
lieved of his office and no successor has as- 
sumed such office, any act or practice of such 
official constituting a deprivation of any 
right or privilege secured by subsection (a) 
or (b) hereof shall be deemed that of the 
State and the proceeding may be instituted 
or continued against the State as a party 
defendant.” 

Congress has no constitutional power to 
enact that. 

In the first place, the determination of 
what acts or practices constitute a depriva- 
tion of rights or privileges under the 15th 
amendment is a judicial and not a legisla- 
tive function. 

In the second place, Congress, in a case 
such as comprehended by section 1971(c), 
cannot authorize a suit by the United States 
against a State of the Union. The lith 
amendment forbids it. I realize that the 
llth amendment does not prevent the 
United States from suing a State in a proper 
case in a proper court. I realize that Con- 
gress in some cases has the power to confer 
on district courts jurisdiction with respect 
to actions brought by the United States 
against a State. (Farnsworth v. Sanford, 
115 F. 2d 375, 379; Ames v. Kansas, 111 U.S, 
449; United States v. Louisiana, 123 U.S. 32.) 

But, this power does not exist when the 
action is a derivative one, one in which, 
while the name of the United States is used 
by authority of Congress, the persons al- 
legedly aggrieved are individuals, 

To hold otherwise would destroy the 11th 
amendment. 


That case, which originated in Geor- 
gia, I believe, motivated adoption of the 
lith amendment. Since that time it 
has been held that a State cannot be 
sued by an individual. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished friend from 
Louisiana, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Some per- 
sons attempt to make it appear that 
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Federal action is necessary when a per- 
son who allegedly has been discrimi- 
nated against has not taken any steps 
in order to protect his own voting rights. 
We have had a number of situations in 
Louisiana in which someone has been 
challenged on the ground that he has 
been improperly prevented from being 
registered. All the person had to do 
was have three persons who were regis- 
tered voters simply affirm, by signing a 
little form in the registrar's office, that 
they knew the person was a citizen of 
the State and had been living at the 
residence described in the registration 
application. If the fact was otherwise 
than had been alleged, he could reregis- 
ter by properly filing the application 
form. 

Oddly enough, in most of these in- 
stances about which some persons bit- 
terly complain, there has been no show- 
ing that the person made any effort at 
all to follow the ordinary procedure to 
have his name reconstituted on the 
books. Furthermore, the registrar has 
available in his office a little form that 
the applicant can sign. If there is any 
contest about it, a judge is required by 
law, within 48 hours, to hear the mat- 
ter, at the expense of the State. It does 
not cost that voter a cent. If there was 
no basis for having taken the applicant 
off the rolls, the judge would require 
the registrar to put the name of that 
person back on the rolls. Those pro- 
eedures have been followed in very, very 
few instances. 

As a matter of fact, in one instance 
where a large number of persons were 
challenged, only a single person under- 
took to follow the ordinary procedure, 
and the name of the one who did so was 
returned to the rolls. 

Some persons would have us believe 
that a citizen has no right to challenge 
the correctness of having the name of 
another citizen on the rolls. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana can recall an elec- 
tion that occurred about 25 years ago in 
Louisiana in which the very success 
of the side which won depended on the 
ability to have canceled from the rolls 
20,000 names of alleged voters who did 
not, in fact, exist. It was simply a mat- 
ter of advertising in the newspapers to 
the effect that, “Is this your name? 
Someone is challenging the fact that 
there is such a person living at the ad- 
dress given.” In most cases, the person 
would not come into the office, the al- 
legation would appear to be correct, and 
the name of the person would be taken 
off the rolls. 

Though it would be unfortunate that 
someone might be improperly challenged 
as to whether he should be registered, it 
would be even more unfortunate to have 
someone steal an election by having 
20,000 fake names on the list. These 
were honest election laws, calculated to 
assure that the outcome of the election 
would be based on democratic processes. 

We had the — aigne Commission 


with a chapter entitled, 
Roadblock,” as though someone was try- 
ing to prevent people from having their 
rights achieved. In that case the Civil 
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Rights Commission ran afoul of the 
honest election laws. The Commission 
issued subpenas duces tecum to all the 
registrars within 250 miles to bring 
their books to Shreveport, La., so the 
Commission could look the books over, 
study them, and decide what questions 
they wanted to ask. 

The difficulty was that the laws of the 
State would not permit a registrar to 
take his books away from his office, un- 
less he had a court order to do so. If 
he did so, he was subject to being fined 
$500 and put in jail for 6 months. The 
Commission had no power to issue any 
such subpena. It was not a court. 
Congress had given it no such power. All 
the Commission had to do was to go to 
the local U.S. attorney in the Federal 
court and the order would be presented 
to the registrars. The Commission did 
not bother to do that. Then the Com- 
mission proceeded to complain bitterly 
that it could not get the books, when 
the registrar would have been subject. to 
going to jail if he brought them there. 

I may point out that the reason for 
that law was that in some earlier period 
a registrar who belonged to one political 
faction, might put the books in his auto- 
mobile, and when someone would show 
up to register, the registrar would say, 
“I am sorry. Unfortunately, I did not 
bring the books with me,” and the per- 
son could not be registered. We had a 
situation in which it took one poor fel- 
low years to register, because the local 
registrar always had the books out and 
would not have them in the office when- 
ever the person came to be registered. 

That is just the type of thing that the 
Commission should be criticizing. Yet 
it was the other way around. The Com- 
mission sent a report to Congress trying 
to make it appear that there was subver- 
sion going on in Louisiana because the 
poor registrar, under penalty of being 
put in jail for violating the registration 
laws, could not comply with the request 
of the Commission. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I could not agree 
more with the Senator from Louisiana. 
I appreciate his question. I appreciate 
his very able and accurate statement. It 
is axiomatic that one cannot seek a 
redress in court until he has pursued 
all of his administrative remedies. It is 
also well known that these persons who 
complained had not pursued their ad- 
ministrative remedies. 

In a colloquy with the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] early in the afternoon, I asked 
him if he could name one prospective 
qualified voter in the north, south, east, 
or west—anywhere in the United States 
of America, in any one of the 50 States— 
who claimed he was entitled to vote and 
had tried to enforce that right, either 
in a State or Federal court, and had 
been denied that right. The Senator 
from New York could not name a single 
one. He made a long statement, but he 
did not say “Yes” and he did not say 
“No.” That is the sort of argument we 
get when we get down to cases in these 
matters. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In a Louisi- 
ana case, the Federal judge said, in his 
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opinion, right in the report of the case, 
that if the Commission had asked the 
Attorney General, or the local U.S. at- 
torney—which would be the same 
thing—for a court order to require that 
the books be brought in, he would have 
been delighted to give the order; but 
nobody came around to ask him for it. 

The Commission also ran into another 
problem. The Commission apparently 
did not realize that it was subject to the 
laws and the Constitution of the United 
States, just as everybody else was. The 
Commission wanted to haul registrars 
in before the Commission, cross-examine 
them, and obtain their evidence, with- 
out giving the registrars any notice as 
to what they were accused of doing 
wrong, what the allegations against them 
were, or any opportunity to cross-ex- 
amine those who were making allega- 
tions against the registrars, 

Mr. TALMADGE. They wanted to 
hold a kangaroo court, without conform- 
ing to the guarantees of the Constitution. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act applies to all 
executive agencies of the Government, 
and civil rights as guaranteed by the 
Constitution, are accorded to all citi- 
zens. Persons accused have the right to 
be accorded the use of counsel, the right 
to know what charges are made against 
them, the right to confront their ac- 
cusers, the right to cross-examine those 
giving adverse testimony. Those are 
rights any citizen is presumed to have. 
Presumably, the type of evidence the 
Commission was trying to get was evi- 
dence which might prove that the reg- 
— had violated State and Federal 

W. 

If that were the case, they were cer- 
tainly entitled, before they were jeopar- 
dized by their testimony, assuming 
somebody might have been guilty, to 
know what they were charged with and 
to hear the nature of the case against 
them. 

The Commission discovered it was not 
beyond the Constitution and the law 
itself. If Congress had not wanted the 
Commission to be subject to any laws, 
Congress could have so stated. ’ 

Mr. TALMADGE. The big trouble 
with these overzealous civil rights advo- 
cates is that in their eagerness to enforce 
an imagined civil right for someone else 
they completely disregard all other civil 
rights. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
well knows that the Congress itself is 
not under the provisions of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. The Congress 
of the United States and the courts are 
not covered by that act. Yet even in 
Congress we recognize the same concept 
which the Commission tried to violate. 

I cannot recall whether the Senator 
was a Member of the Senate at the time 
we had the controversy over the matter 
of the treatment that former Senator 
Joseph McCarthy afforded certain wit- 
nesses before his committee. 

Mr. TALMADGE, That was before 
my tenure, but I remember the contro- 
versy very well from reading the press 
reports. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Congress at 
that time went through quite a soul- 
searching experience on the question of 
whether Senate committees, even though 
not required by law to do so, should vio- 
late the traditional rights of fair play, 
which include the right of a man to 
know of what he was being accused, to 
have counsel, and to have the right to 
cross-examine everyone appearing 
against him. That was a question with 
regard to the conduct of Senate com- 
mittees. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, I know the 
Senator is familiar with the fact that 
most committees of the Senate have im- 
posed rules on themselves, which they 
must follow. In general these rules sup- 
port the same concepts that the Civil 
Rights Commission did not want to fol- 
low, even though it was required by law 
to do so. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am well aware of 
that. As I understand it, the matter is 
now pending before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The proposal 
which is now before the Senate is an at- 
tempt to prejudge that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. One of the 
witnesses was Mr. Storey, the law school 
dean from Texas. I believe he was a 
former president of the American Bar 
Association. 

Mr, TALMADGE. I think that is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It was abso- 
lutely amazing to the junior Senator 
from Louisiana that a man with such a 
background as that would not recognize 
the Commission had no power to issue 
subpenas and had to go to court to get 
subpenas, 

Mr. TALMADGE. Some of the things 
which some of these groups do are in- 
comprehensible to me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. While the 
Commission attempted to take the atti- 
tude that it was beyond the law and 
could issue all kinds of subpenas and 
order people around without a court or- 
der to support its position, the great Mr. 
Storey then proceeded to write an article 
for the American Bar Association, in the 
American Bar Association Journal, in 
which he proceeded to recommend that 
the Commission should be given the 
power by law to subpena records, al- 
though the Commission had been pro- 
ceeding for a year contending falsely 
that it had to do exactly the thing which 
he asked that they be given the power 
to do. Apparently he must now know 
that the Commission did not have the 
power. Otherwise, why would he write 
an article for the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal and say that the law should 
be amended to give the Commission that 
power? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I cannot conceive 
of that sort of activity. 

I thank the Senator very much for his 
questions and for his contribution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed as a part of my re- 
marks the footnote A to the memoran- 
dum I have read. 
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There being no objection, the footnote 
A was ordered to be printed in the REC- 


ORD, as follows: 


FOOTNOTE A 
Georgia election statutes 
I, STATUTES ENACTED BETWEEN 1890 AND 1910 


Section of code of | Year Subject matter 
1910 enacted 
. 1894 | Oath of voter as to pay - 
ment of taxes. 
. 1894 | Application and method 
of registering. 
. () | Appointment of county 
registrars, 
6888. 1894 [ List of registered voters, 
hearings, ote, 
68-72 and secs. 660, | 1894 | Ballots, by whom and 
et seq., Penal where cast. 
Jode. 
SO 1895 [ Election blanks. 
bse et seq., Penal 1800-1 | Various penal laws. 
Jode. 
S 1908 | Publication of campaign 
expenses, 
27, Ob BOR conte ncee= 1890-1 | Primary elections, 


1 
111 — Amendments to primary 


laws, 


II. STATUTES ENACTED BETWEEN 1910 AND 1933 


r 
en- Subject matter 
ted 


Amendments to registra- 
tion laws. 


Challenge of voter. 


34 to 1803.——- 1921 | Manner of conducting 
elections, 

34 to 1901, et seg] 1922 | Australian ballot law. 

34 to 3213, et sed. 1917 | Amendments to pri- 
mary law. 

34 to 3301, et seq.....| 1924 | Absentee voting. 

34 to 0913. 1922 | Various penal laws, 


4 Prior to 1895, 


Mr. TALMADGE. There, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have the full picture of Daven- 
portism reincarnated. 

And I predict, Mr. President, that like 
the portrait of Dorian Gray time will 
show it to exist in all its ugliness and 
corruption, which its proponents would 
hide from view with high-sounding as- 
sertions of noble purposes, 

I cannot bring myself to believe, Mr. 
President, that it is a reincarnation 
which is desired by the American peo- 
ple. I hope that as the news media of 
the Nation take to the people reports 
of this debate on this proposal and the 
facts which are being brought forth 
about it that they will with their tele- 
grams and telephone calls show this 
Senate in no uncertain terms they feel 
that Davenport’s law should be left in- 
terred in history where it belongs. 

Since there is no need for the legisla- 
tion, there can be only one reason that 
it is proposed—the hope of political gain 
for its advocates. 

Mr. President, it is the American tra- 
dition that political fortunes of all par- 
ties should rise and fall on the merit of 
their programs. Any party which has 
so low regard for its program that it 
feels that it must resort to legislative 
trickery to maintain itself in power is 
not deserving of the support of the elec- 
torate. And members of another party 
which would abet a rival party in per- 
petrating such a fraud in the hope that 
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their party might fall heir to it are be- 
neath contempt. 

Those who adhere to the principles of 
Jefferson and Jackson would do well to 
give heed to the words uttered on this 
floor by the distinguished Senator Ar- 
thur Pue Gorman, of Maryland, during 
the debate on the repeal of the fore- 
runner of the present measure. He de- 
clared: 

Those of us who are in favor of repealing 
these laws are content to leave the regulation 
of elections to the people of the States, to 
trust them. If they cannot be trusted, * * * 
Mr. President, the whole theory of our Gov- 
ernment is a failure. 


In considering legislation like that 
now pending, Mr. President, I think we 
should give sober consideration to the 
forceful warnings of two of our greatest 
Presidents. 

It was Andrew Jackson who said: 

Motives of philanthropy may be assigned 
for this unwarrantable interference; and 
weak men may persuade themselves for a 
moment that they are laboring in the cause 
of humanity, and asserting the rights of the 
human race; but everyone, upon sober re- 
fiection, will see that nothing but mischief 
can come from these improper assaults upon 
the feelings and rights of others. 


And it was Woodrow Wilson who de- 
clared: 

Moral and social questions originally left 
to the several States for settlement can be 
drawn into the field of Federal authority 
only at the expense of the self-dependence 
and efficiency of the several communities of 
which our complex body politic is made up. 
Parental morals, morals enforced by the 
judgment and choices of the central au- 
thority at Washington, do not and cannot 
create vital habits or methods of life unless 
sustained by local opinion and purpose, local 
prejudice and convenience—unless supported 
by local convenience and interest; and only 
communities capable of taking care of them- 
selves will, taken together, constitute a na- 
tion capable of vital action and control. 


Mr. President, there is no comfort in 
those words for those bent upon reincar- 
nating “Davenportism.” 

In closing, Mr. President, I challenge 
those who would revive Davenport's law 
to cite for the Senate the words of any 
of our great and revered leaders of the 
past sanctioning so rank and unjust an 
invasion of the sacred and inalienable 
rights of the American people to manage 
their own affairs. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

During the delivery of Mr. TaLMaDGE’s 
remarks, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may make 
an insertion in the Recorp? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from New York so that 
he may make an insertion in the REC- 
orp, to be printed in the Recorp after 
the conclusion of my remarks, with the 
understanding that I shall not lose my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the hearings on S. 2783, 
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before the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration of the Senate, which relate 
to various proposals for Federal voting 
registrars, questions were raised as to 
constitutionality of such proposals. I 
had the honor to submit a number of 
opinions holding such a measure con- 
stitutional. 

The Record was closed for the inser- 
tion of such opinions, but I now have re- 
ceived an opinion from the chairman of 
the Committee on the Bill of Rights, 
Kenneth A. Greenawalt, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation, Richard W. Hogue, Jr., sus- 
taining the constitutionality of S. 2783. 
This is a subject of debate before the 
Senate, and is quite germane to the is- 
sue, so I ask unanimous consent that the 
opinion may be printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUGHES, HUBBARD, BLAIR & REED, 
New York, February 13, 1960. 
Re S. 2783 and Attorney General's proposal. 
Hon. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HENNINGS: The committee 
on Federal legislation and the committee on 
the bill of rights of the association of the 
bar of the city of New York have reviewed 
S. 2783, providing for the appointment of 
temporary Federal registrars, and the pro- 
posal of the Attorney General providing for 
the appointment of voting referees. Both 
bills seek to protect the right of citizens to 
vote. S. 2783 is restricted to the right to 
vote for Federal office. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s proposal includes elections for both 
State and Federal office. 

We have not undertaken to discuss the 
relative merits of the two bills, but we wish 
to state that we are in complete agreement 
with the purpose of both bills, to provide 
effective means of protecting the right of all 
citizens to vote. 

We believe that the Congress has adequate 
constitutional power to enact effective legis- 
lation in this field, and we hope for con- 
structive action on the subject from this 
session of the Congress. 

The two bills, in essence, would do the 
following: 

S. 2783 provides for the appointment of 
temporary Federal registrars by the Presi- 
dent in order to protect the right of voters 
qualified under State law to vote in elections 
wherein Federal officers are to be elected. 
Such appointments would be made upon the 
basis of a certificate of the Civil Rights 
Commission that citizens of a registration 
district are being deprived of the right to 
register, vote, or have their vote counted in 
Federal elections, solely because of their 
race, religion, color, or national origin. 

The Attorney General’s proposal provides 
for the appointment of voting referees who 
would be authorized to certify as qualified 
to vote in any election, for either State or 
Federal office, all persons applying for a cer- 
tification who are found to possess the nec- 
essary qualifications provided by State law. 
The starting point of the Attorney General’s 
proposal is the institution of a proceeding 
by the Attorney General under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 to protect persons from 
being denied a right to vote upon the basis 
of racial discrimination. The findings of 
the referees would be subject to review 
by the appointing court. The provisions for 
voting referees are designed as a means of 
enforcing voting rights judicially declared 
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by a court. The Attorney General stated in 
his testimony before your committee: 

“The court will not be exercising admin- 
istrative functions in violation of article III 
of the Constitution. The duties and powers 
of the voting referees appointed by the 
court are designed only to give full effect 
and force to the court’s adjudication that 
there has been a denial of voting rights in 
violation of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States.” 

It is the judgment of both committees 
that the Attorney General’s pi and 
S. 2783 are each constitutional. We believe 
that the power of the Congress to pass leg- 
islation to protect the right of citizens to 
vote against deprivation by State action un- 
der color of law, is amply supported by the 
15th amendment, the 14th amendment, and 
the necessary and proper clause of article I, 
section 4, of the Constitution. Ez parte 
Virginia, 100 U.S. 339 (1880); Shelley v. 
Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1 (1948); Terry v. Adams, 
345 U.S. 461 (1953); Guinn v. U.S., 238 U.S. 
347 (1915); Lane v. Wilson, 307 U.S. 268 
(1939); Ex parte Siebold, 100 U.S. 371 (1880); 
Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 U.S. 651 (1884); 
U.S. v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299 (1941); Smith v. 
Allwright, 321 U.S. 649 (1944); Burroughs v. 
U.S., 290 U.S. 534 (1934). 

Very truly yours, 
KENNETH A. GREENAWALT, 
Chairman, Committee on the Bill of 

Rights. 

RICHARD W. Hocve, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Federal 
Legislation. 


LOOPHOLES IN SO-CALLED CLEAN 
ELECTIONS BILL 


During the delivery of Mr. TALMADGE’s 
address on civil rights, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during the debate on the so-called clean 
elections bill, I tried, unsuccessfully, to 
convince the author and my colleagues 
that the bill would be meaningless with- 
out including under its reporting sections 
all groups who participate in elections. 
In fact, I recall calling this measure a 
phony for the very reason that there were 
left large loopholes by which politically 
motivated and activated groups could 
take advantage of expenditures without 
reporting same to the Federal Govern- 
ment. At the time of the debate I was 
using the organization known as COPE— 
the Committee on Political Education— 
which is the political arm of the AFI 
CIO, as an example. While I do not now 
back away from that case, I find that I 
could as well have included another 
group equally as well known to all of us. 
This would have been the Americans for 
Democratic Action, more commonly re- 
ferred to as the ADA. Some months ago 
a student at Princeton, Mr. Frank Chil- 
ders, interviewed me for the purposes of 
a paper he was preparing in connection 
with his studies at that institution. 
When that paper was completed he left 
a copy in my office, and included in its 
well-researched pages was an interesting 
account of his meeting and discussion 
with an official of that group. The de- 
tails of that discussion are included in 
the pages I have with me on the floor at 
the moment, which I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp at this place in my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


I asked Mr. Taylor if Senator GOLDWATER 
was right when he stated that ADA receives 
35 percent of its money from the UAW. 
Mr. Taylor said that this was not true, as 
ADA actually receives “slightly less” than 
35 percent of its total moneys from the 
UAW. He then stated that I must remem- 
ber that ADA got support from “many 
unions” other than the UAW. He admitted 
that labor unions contributed most of ADA’s 
total funds. 

Next, I asked exactly what ADA does with 
these funds it receives. I was told that ADA 
tries to influence the outcome of as many 
elections as it can. Mon and money are 
sent to States, towns, and cities to support 
candidates favorable to ADA policy. If no 
favorable candidates exist, as much influence 
as is possible is exercised on the unfavorable 
candidates. ADA is active in national pol- 
itics, too. Men are sent to Congress to talk 
with “our men” there and to exert pressure 
on others. Mr. Taylor denied flatly that 
pressure ever took the form of hiring goons. 
He denied the charge made by GOLDWATER 
that Walter Reuther hired goons and sent 
them either to Michigan or to Arizona. 

I asked what ADA’s political platform was, 
and I was given a pamphlet entitled “A New 
New Deal for the 1960's.” According to this 
pamphlet, “ADA proposed that the Congress 
adopt these as goals that can be realized 
within a generation: (1) End poverty in the 
United States; (2) eliminate slums and pro- 
vide a decent home for every American fam- 
ily; (3) offer a first-class education to every 
American child; (4) bring the miracles of 
modern medical science to every American 
when and as he needs it; (5) secure equal 
rights and opportunities and civil liberties 
for every American; and (6) provide, in con- 
cert with other developed nations and con- 
sistent with our great economic capacity, our 
share of the seed capital and know-how re- 
quired to help underdeveloped countries on 
the way to self-sustaining economic growth.” 

Assuming that all these goals could be 
obtained, I asked how ADA proposed to do 
it. I was given copies of the ADA newspaper 
(the ADA World). One copy was that of 
February-March 1959; the other was for 
May 1959. I will paraphrase and list some 
of the proposals found in these two papers 
and the aforementioned pamphlet: (1) In- 
crease Federal old age and survivors insur- 
ance program; (2) build 2 million federally 
financed dwellings a year; (3) increase un- 
employment benefits to 50 percent of wages; 
(4) build 100,000 schoolrooms a year for the 
next 5 years through Federal aid; (5) raise 
teachers’ salaries 50 percent; (6) enact a 
universal insurance program, federally ad- 
ministrated; (7) raise the minimum wage to 
at least $1.25 an hour; (8) have a defense 
second to none in the world; (9) expand 
program for oversea aid; (10) award 100,000 
federally financed scholarships; (11) provide 
true parity of income to farmers by Federal 
aid; (12) through collective bargaining, sub- 
stantial increases in wage rates and fringe 
benefits; (18) organize an effective farmers’ 
union; (14) Federal assistance to give food 
to people who have little to eat; (15) Federal 
construction and operation of atom-electric 
powerplants; (16) “integrated multipur- 
pose development of the resources of all our 
regions by valley authorities of the TVA 
type.” 

The above list is not, by far, exhausted. 
I think, however, that enough of ADA’s pro- 
gram has been listed to give a clear idea of 
what they want. 

It is interesting that ADA favors a bal- 
anced budget. The only way to this is to 
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tax more. Mr. Taylor said that ADA opposes 
the present situation which allows a man 
to inherit large sums. He favors taxing 
estates nearly 100 percent at death. This 
will do away with an “idle class” and will 
make it necessary for one to actually work 
to gain wealth. Only competent men will 
enjoy high places. ADA wants to tax all 
capital gains as income and drastically raise 
and revise taxes on all present net incomes 
greater than about $30,000 per year in order 
to virtually tax large incomes out of exist- 
ence. Taxes affecting lower incomes should 
be reduced. 

I asked Mr. Taylor if he would favor a plan 
to confiscate all the money and private 
property in the country; line up all the 
citizens in a row; and give each man a pro- 
portional share. The answer was one word— 
Tes.“ I was amazed. 

When asked, Mr. Taylor said that the 
workingman is entitled to (and the Federal 
Government should insure it) a greater in- 
come than a man who lives off investments. 
The wor! is in the majority, and 
he should be favored to the exclusion of the 
rich. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like, however, to read a few words 
from this work I have quoted to detail my 
charges that this is a political group 
working for candidates and issues at 
the Federal level and spending money 
for the same, of which I am unable to 
find any record in the office of the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 

When Mr. Childers interviewed Mr. 
Taylor, of the ADA, Mr. Childers asked 
Mr, Taylor if a statement I had made 
was correct when I said the ADA re- 
ceives 35 percent of its money from the 
UAW. 

Mr. Taylor said— 


And I am reading from the statement 
I have placed in the RECORD— 
that this was not true as ADA actually re- 
ceives “slightly less” than 35 percent of its 
total moneys from the UAW. He then stated 
that I must remember that ADA got support 
from “many unions” other than the UAW. 
He admitted that labor unions contributed 
most of ADA’s total funds. 


What I read next is interesting be- 
cause it points out what these funds are 
used for. I quote again from the state- 
ment: 

Next, I asked exactly what ADA does with 
these funds it receives. I was told that 
ADA tries to influence the outcome of as 
many elections as it can. Men and women 
are sent to States, towns, and cities to sup- 
port candidates favorable to ADA policy. If 
no favorable candidates exist, as much in- 
fluence as is possible is exercised on the 
unfavorable candidates. 

One other thing that I think would be 
of interest to my colleague is another 
part of this summary, when Mr. Childers 
asked Mr. Taylor another question: 

I asked Mr. Taylor if he would favor a 
plan to confiscate all the money and private 
property in the country; line up all the citi- 
zens in a row; and give each man a propor- 
tional share. The answer was one word— 
“Yes.” I was amazed. 


Mr. President, I have read these ex- 
cerpts from the report I have included 
in my remarks to point out that here is 
@ political group that does not come 
under the reporting requirements of the 
recently passed clean elections bill; and 
this is only one of a number of organi- 
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zations that I could name which receive 
money from labor unions that partici- 
pate in politics. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes, I yield to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Where does Mr. 
Taylor live and what is his official con- 
nection with the ADA? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not have the 
other part of the report with me, but 
he must be on the executive staff, be- 
cause he was interviewed here in Wash- 
ington by Mr. Childers. I will find out 
and furnish the Senator with that in- 
formation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is a rather remark- 
able statement. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree. If the 
Senator would like to know some of the 
other philosophies they cling to, I might 
read from the report a copy of the ADA 
newspaper, called the ADA World. Ire- 
fer to one copy for February-March 
1959, and one for May 1959. These are 
paraphrased by Mr. Childers. These are 
the proposals found in the two papers: 

1. End poverty in the United States. 

2. Eliminate slums and provide a decent 
home for every American f; A 

3. Offer a first class education to every 
American child. 

4. Bring the miracles of modern medical 
science to every American when and as he 
needs it, 

5. Secure equal rights and 8 
and civil liberties for every Ameri 

6. Provide, in concert with 5 devel- 
oped nations, and consistent with our great 
economic capacity, our share of the seed 
capital and know-how required to help un- 
derdeveloped countries on the way to self- 
sustaining economic growth 


I do not think anybody can find any 
fault with most of those. I think that 
is what we try to do in this body as we 
discuss our problems every day. But 
how they want to go at this is interest- 
ing. 


They want to increase the Federal old 
age and survivors’ insurance program. 

They want to build 2 million federally 
financed dwellings a year. 

They want to increase unemployment 
benefits to 50 percent of wages. 

They want to build 100,000 school- 
rooms a year for the next 5 years 
through Federal aid. 

They want to enact a universal insur- 
ance program, federally administered. 

They want to raise the minimum wage 
to at least $1.25 an hour. 

They want this country to have a de- 
fense second to none in the world. 

They want to expand our program for 
oversea aid. 

They want to award 100,000 federally 
financed scholarships. 

They want to provide true parity of 
income to farmers by Federal aid. 

That is a portion of their desires. I 
might read the next one. 

They want integrated multipurpose 
development of the resources of all our 
regions by valley authorities of the TVA 


This group very plainly wants to so- 
cialize America. Here we have a case 
of workers’ money being applied to this 
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group, money taken from the funds of 
the unions. I have many union friends 
who have no use for ADA, and I know 
their money goes to help support this 
organization and other organizations 
similarly oriented. 

But the point I would like to make is 
that the ADA is a political body, and 
under the recently enacted clean elec- 
tions bill it does not have to report. I 
can find no record of its reporting in 
the House of Representatives. If there 
is a record of it, my search has not 
disclosed it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I could deal with a 
number of other organizations that are 
the recipients of benefactions from the 
UAW and others. The funds donated 
to them are taken from the working 
people and the members of unions with- 
out regard to their views and are oft- 
times spent for purposes detested by 
those who are compelled to contribute 
money for those purposes. 

I share the Senator’s apprehension 
about the so-called clean elections bill. 
It has gotten to the point where, if I 
may use a common term, we are suckers 
for titles of legislation. I was walking 
along with a colleague who said to me, 
“It is hard to vote against a bill like 
that. It has that kind of a title.” I 
said, “Yes, it did. It would have been 
more properly described if it had been 
labeled a bill to increase the political 
power of labor union leadership in the 
United States of America.” 

I think that is a perfectly proper 
statement. I thought so, at least, from 
my study of the bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I might remind my colleagues 
from Georgia that from the State of 
Georgia there has come a case known as 
the Looper case, now before the Su- 
preme Court. That august body is 
going to have to decide whether or not 
civil rights apply in labor unions, 
whether or not unions have the right to 
use money as they wish from the gen- 
eral fund for political purposes. In 
other words, can the money of a Demo- 
crat be taken and used against a Demo- 
crat for whom that member might want 
to vote for in the South or can money 
be taken from a Republican in the 
North and used for the purpose of de- 
feating that candidate on issues in 
which the Republican member of the 
union is interested with regard to a 
problem in the North? 

I think there is just as much tamper- 
ing with the franchise when a union is 
allowed to use money against a man’s 
will as there is in cases being discussed 
before the Senate today. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I completely agree 
with the conclusion of the Senator. Of 
course, in my own State at one time the 
members of the automobile unions— 
and we have many thousands of them— 
violently protested the contributions of 
Mr. Reuther, I think in the sum of 
$75,000 and certainly in a large sum, 
to the National Colored People’s Asso- 
ciation, so that they could litigate to in- 
tegrate the schools. If any people in 
my State are unalterably and vigorously 
opposed to the mixing of the races in the 
schools it is the members of those unions. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wanted to fin- 
ish my remarks, and then I shall be glad 
to turn back the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wanted to make an ob- 
servation in regard to the clean elections 
bill, but I will wait. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I did not hear 
the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wanted to make a 
statement germane to the Senator’s 
opposition to the clean elections bill, if 
the Senator from Georgia will permit. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina so 
that he may make an observation, with- 
out my losing the privilege of the floor, 
and I ask unanimous consent that his 
remarks be printed after my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. ERVIN. Ican wait. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator 
does not mind, I had not finished my 
remarks. 

Mr. ERVIN. I know the Senator had 
not. I think it would be well to have 
the observations about the clean elec- 
tions bill in one place. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
renew my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Musk in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Georgia? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, like the 
Senator from Arizona I was astounded 
when I studied the so-called clean elec- 
tions bill. My State of North Carolina 
I think has the finest and most stringent 
reporting act in respect of political ex- 
penditures both in primaries and in gen- 
eral elections of any State in the Union. 
The law requires a candidate to report 
every contribution he receives of any 
amount, together with the name and 
address of the contributor. The law re- 
quires the candidate to report every ex- 
penditure of any amount, together with 
the name and address of the person to 
whom the expenditure is made. 

The law requires the same thing with 
regard to political committees operating 
under the auspices of either one of the 
political parties. There is also a provi- 
sion that any person who expends any- 
thing for a candidate or for a political 
committee has to report it within 5 days 
to the candidate or the political commit- 
tee, and the candidate or the political 
committee has to include that in its 
report, 

This so-called clean elections bill re- 
peals the laws of North Carolina to the 
extent of their inconsistency—and they 
are wholly inconsistent. 

I came to the conclusion, after read- 
ing the so-called clean elections bill, 
that a group of people not ostensibly 
acting under the auspices of either one 
of the great political parties of the coun- 
try could collect untold millions of 
dollars in individual contributions, not 
exceeding in any particular case $99.99, 
and could spend those untold millions of 
dollars for the nomination of or for the 
election of or for the defeat of any can- 
didate, through an unlimited number of 
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committees, none of which would spend 
more than $2,500, and they would not 
have to report any of their activities. 
They would not have to report any con- 
tributions received or any expenditures 
made. 

If that be a clean elections bill, then 
may the good Lord help America if we 
ever have a dirty one. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I will say to my 
friend from North Carolina, that was 
the point I belabored on the floor with 
the author of the bill; that we were ex- 
cluding groups like the Committee on 
Political Education and Americans for 
Democratic Action and other groups 
which actively participate in politics 
from the reporting procedures of the 
bill. 

Mr. President, surely no one in this 
Chamber can say that the ADA, from 
the descriptions given of its intents and 
actions, is not a political group and can 
therefore be exempted from reporting 
under the clean elections bill or any 
act of the Congress touching on the 
subject. 

I do not like to belabor the point, and 
I will not press the subject more at this 
time other than to say that what we 
passed in this Chamber as a piece of 
legislation aimed at finding out who 
spends what and for whom in Federal 
elections falls short by virtue of not 
having included groups like COPE and 
the ADA among others that I am sure 
will come to light. 

Mr. President, as I came into the 
Chamber I saw in today’s Washington 
Daily News a very interesting article, 
which I shall not read in its entirety. 
I think it demonstrates very fully what 
is the end intent of the moneys which 
are donated by the labor unions to one 
political party. The headline is 
“Leaders See Unions Doing Dem Pick- 
ing.“ The “Dem” means Democrats. 
It is written by Jack Turcott. 

This is a very interesting observation, 
from Bal Harbour, Fla. I read the sec- 
ond paragraph: 

A check among the more politically savvy 
union leaders at the federation’s 29-man 
executive council meeting indicated that 
AFL-CIO unions count on having more than 
300 of their own Officials as delegates to the 
Democrats’ convention in Los Angeles next 
July. They anticipate that another 300 
delegates from industrial States like New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, 
and Indiana will be pliable to the pressures 
of labor groups, 


Mr. President, that is a total of 600 
delegates. That is almost enough to win 
the presidential nomination. In fact, I 
am sure any one of the presidential 
hopefuls in this Chamber would be tick- 
led to death to walk into that conven- 
tion with 600 pledged delegates. 

Mr. President, I read a bit further 
from the article: 

AFL-CIO President George Meany refused 
to discuss the federation’s anticipated role 
at the convention, except to say again today 
that “we won’t sit on our hands in this elec- 
tion.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the Washing- 
ton Daily News be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LEADERS SEE Unions Dornc DEM PICKING 
(By Jack Turcott) 


BaL HARBOUR, Fra., February 17.—The 
AFL-CIO’s top political strategists con- 
fidently expect the merged labor federation, 
through control of 40 percent of the Demo- 
cratic convention’s delegates, to play a king- 
maker role in picking the party’s presiden- 
tial candidate next summer. 

A check among the more politically savvy 
union leaders at the federation’s 29-man ex- 
ecutive council meeting indicated that AFT 
CIO unions count on having more than 300 
of their own officials as delegates to the 
Democrats’ convention in Los Angeles next 
July. They anticipate that another 300 dele- 
gates from industrial States like New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, and 
Indiana will be pliable to the pressures of 
labor groups. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany refused 
to discuss the federation’s anticipated role 
at the convention, except to say again today 
that “we won't sit on our hands in this elec- 
tion.” 

LESS CLOSE MOUTHED 


Other federation officials were less close 
mouthed. Several of them told the News 
that the AFL-CIO, which has felt for 16 years 
it could exert a veto power over Democratic 
convention choices, will not be satisfied with 
a secondary role this time, but will insist on 
taking a key part in tapping the candidate. 

In 1944, organized labor, through President 
Roosevelt's “clear it with Sidney” Hillman 
edict, shoved South Carolina’s Gov. James 
Byrnes out of the vice presidential spot in 
favor of Harry Truman. In 1952 AFL and 
CIO leaders turned thumbs down on Vice 
President Alben Barkley, which gave the 
party’s nomination to Stevenson. 


FAVOR HUMPHREY 


Most of the federation’s bigwigs here per- 
sonally favor U.S. Senator HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota for President, 
although Humpurey’s original No, 1 backer, 
auto union President Walter P. Reuther, is 
edging away from him and moving closer to 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts. Meany is also convinced, says 
his intimates, that Kennepy stands the best 
chance of defeating Vice President RICHARD 
NIxon, 

Most of the labor leaders here privately ex- 
press the belief that Senator STUART SyMING- 
ton, Democrat, of Missouri, will eventually 
win the nomination in a stop KENNEDY 
coalition of supporters of SENATOR LYNDON 
B. Jonnson, Democrat, of Texas, HUMPHREY 
and SYMINGTON. 


MASON DAM PROJECT, OREGON 


During the delivery of Mr. TALMADGE’S 
speech, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may interrupt 
the speech of the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia in order to make a state- 
ment which I need to make for the REC- 
ORD on an important bill which is be- 
ing introduced in both Houses of Con- 
gress today, with the understanding that 
my remarks will be printed in the REC- 
ox subsequent to the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, and will in no way 
interrupt it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my very deep appreciation to the 
Senator from Georgia for granting me 
this courtesy. 


Oe a ae Se ee MM ee dem ce LA 
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Mr. President, I introduced for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the upper division 
of the Baker Federal reclamation proj- 
ect, Oregon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Oregon. 

The bill (S. 3063) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain the upper division of 
the Baker Federal reclamation project, 
Oregon, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Morse (for himself and Mr. 
NEUBERGER), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of 
the key developments in this Oregon 
reclamation project, which has been 
under review for many years, is the 
Mason Dam, to be located on the Pow- 
der River approximately 18 miles from 
Baker, A 

The dam would be constructed of rock 
and earth, would be 180 feet in height 
and would provide 100,000 acre-feet of 
storage. 

Mason Dam would provide full irriga- 
tion for 5,390 new acres and supplemen- 
tary water for 12,610 acres of the Baker 
project. 

Flood control, recreation, and fish and 
wildlife benefits would be among the 
benefits to be derived from the construc- 
tion of the dam. 

The total project cost will be $6,168,- 
000, of which $1,114,000 will be repay- 
able under contracts to be entered into 
with the water users; $3,743,500 of the 
project cost will be reimbursed to the 
Federal Government through power 
revenues of the McNary Dam over and 
above the amounts required to amortize 
the power investment at McNary Dam 
and to return interest on the unamor- 
tized balance of the investment in this 
great multipurpose project. 

This project has been under review for 
many years and local interests have ex- 
pressed strong and enthusiastic support. 
In recent days I have received many 
communications from residents of Ore- 
gon expressing their views on the Mason 
Dam project. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that these letters be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a prece- 
dent for legislation of the type envis- 
aged in this bill is found in S. 3101 of 
the 84th Congress, which proposed au- 
thorization of the Crooked River Dam. 
I take great pride in the thought that 
the Crooked River project is a reality. 

Projects of this type will provide the 
irrigation that will, in turn, make possi- 
ble the production of food and fiber for 
our own generation and Americans of 
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the future. The day is not far off at 
which we will be seeking every possible 
additional acre with which to feed a 
vastly increased population in our coun- 
try. Future generations will thank us 
for having had the vision and foresight 
to provide for the future through these 
outstanding reclamation projects. 
Exureir 1 
S. 3063 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the upper division of the Baker Federal 
reclamation project, Oregon, and for other 
purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of providing irrigation water, con- 
trolling floods, conserving and developing 
fish and wildlife, and providing recreational 
benefits, the Secretary of the Interior, acting 
pursuant to the Federal reclamation laws 
(Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and 
Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto), is authorized to construct, operate, 
and maintain the facilities of the upper di- 
vision of the Baker Federal reclamation proj- 
ect, Oregon. The principal works of the 
project shall consist of a dam and reservoir, 
pumping plants, and related facilities. 

Sec. 2. The period provided in subsection 
(d), section 9, of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939, as amended (43 US.C., sec. 
485h) , for repayment of the construction cost 
properly chargeable to any block of lands 
and assigned to be repaid by irrigators may 
be extended to fifty years, exclusive of any 
development period, from the time water is 
first delivered to that block or to as near 
that number of years as is consistent with 
the adoption and operation of a variable re- 
payment plan as is provided therein. That 
portion of the cost of constructing the proj- 
ect which is allocated to irrigation but is in 
excess of the amount determined by the Sec- 
retary to be within the ability of the irriga- 
tors to repay within a fifty-year period shall 
be charged to and returnable to the recla- 
mation fund from net revenues derived by 
the Secretary of the Interior from his sale 
of power from McNary Dam, which are over 
and beyond the amounts required to amor- 
tize the power investment therein, as pro- 
vided in section 5 of the Act of December 22, 
1944 (16 U.S.C., sec. 825s), and to return 
interest on the unamortized balance of said 
investment. 

Sec. 3 (a) The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized, in connection with the upper 
division of the Baker project, to construct 
minimum basic public recreation facilities 
and to arrange for the operation and main- 
tenance of the same by an appropriate State 
or local agency or organization. The cost of 
constructing such facilities shall be non- 
reimbursable and nonreturnable under the 
reclamation laws. 

(b) The Secretary may make such reason- 
able provisions in the works authorized by 
this Act as he finds to be required for the 
conservation and development of fish and 
wildlife in accordance with the provisions of 
the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act (48 
Stat. 401, as amended; 16 U.S.C., secs. 661- 
666c, inclusive), and the portion of the con- 
struction costs allocated to these purposes 
and to flood control, together with an appro- 
priate share of the operation, maintenance, 
and replacement costs therefor, shall be non- 
reimbursable and nonreturnable. Before the 
works are transferred to an irrigation water 
users’ organization for care, operation, and 
maintenance, the organization shall have 
agreed to operate them in a manner satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Interior with 
respect to achieving the fish and wildlife 
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benefits and to the Secretary of the Army 
with respect to achieving the flood-control 
benefits on which the allocations of costs 
therefor are predicated, and to return the 
works to the United States for care, opera- 
tion, and maintenance in the event of failure 
to comply with its requirements to achieve 
such benefits. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated such sums as 


will be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 


EXHIBIT 2 
LOWER POWDER IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
Keating, Oreg., February 6, 1960. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In reference to the Baker Valley 
irrigation project with its Mason Dam, the 
Lower Powder Irrigation District would like 
to go on record as being heartily in favor 
of the project. 

We are a downstream district with our 
dam, the Thief Valley Dam, being located 
some 7 or 8 miles below North Powder. It 
holds approximately 17,000 acre-feet, so is 
not nearly large enough to control the 
spring runoff of the Powder River. We 
suffer extensive damage from these floods. 
With the Mason Dam in existence we believe 
we could largely control this damage. 

Also, with Baker Valley irrigated, we 
would derive benefits in supplemental late 
summer waters from their waste waters. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES S. WEBER, 
President, 


BAKER, OREG., February 11, 1960. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Water storage from 
the proposed Mason Dam (Baker project) 
will be of utmost benefit to this valley and 
area. Will you give your full support in se- 
curing final approval by the Commissioner 
of Reclamation and pushing the required 
legislation? 

Our eastern Oregon economy needs this 
type of small storage projects and if there 
is anything I as a citizen can do please let 
me know. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD K. Evans. 


BAKER COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Baker, Oreg., February 9, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: It is the under- 
standing of the Merchants Committee of the 
Baker County Chamber of Commerce that 
Representative AL ULLMAN is drafting a bill 
to introduce in the House authorizing the 
construction of the Mason Dam in Baker 
County. 

We know of no one project which would 
do more for the city and county of Baker 
than this dam. 

According to the bill being drafted, the 
project would receive power revenue from 
either McNary or John Day Dam, which 
would make it feasible from the standpoint 
of payment by the farmers coming under 
this project, 

We would appreciate any support you 
might be able to give us in passage of a 
similar bill in the Senate authorizing the 
Mason Dam, as well as working toward an 
appropriation for the building of same. 

Thanking you in advance, we are 

Yours very truly, 
Ermey, 


Chairman, Retail Merchants Committee, 
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Baker, Oreg., February 12, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We are sure you will 
join with Representative AL ULLMAN’s bill 
in securing legislation to build the Mason 
Dam, a badly needed project, long overdue. 

Nothing could happen in Baker County 
that would add as much to the economy of 
the farmers under the project or to the coun- 
ty as a whole over a long period of time as 
furnishing full supply of water to land with- 
in the district, 

For many years past all water for irriga- 
tion is completely gone by July 1. That 
leaves 70 days of our best growing season 
without any water. The flood-control fea- 
ture of this project will be of great benefit, 
not only to the lands under the project but 
land under the Thief Valley project. Two to 
three years out of every five, floodwaters stand 
on large portions of the farmlands 1 to 3 
feet deep and from 1 to 3 weeks at a time, 
doing thousands of dollars damage to crops. 
This water coverage kills all clovers and other 
good grasses, and only leaves the sour water 
grasses which are very low in protein. 

As you know our project is not one that 
will grow surplus crops. Practically all farm 
income in the valley comes from livestock, 
hay, and pasture. There are not to exceed 
300 to 400 acres of wheat grown on the proj- 
ect. That is grown on a rotation plan and 
would only be in wheat every fourth or fifth 
year. 

The project will not face problems ex- 
perienced by many new projects where they 
are unable to finance themselves until they 
get started. These landowners have their 
buildings and livestock and are going con- 
cerns. 

Practically all groups are participating, in- 
cluding banks, merchants associations, civic 
clubs, county court, in fact everyone is tak- 
ing an active part in the project. 

The Baker Production Credit Association 
has furnished funds to 90 percent of the 
landowners under the project for their an- 
nual operation expenses for the past 25 years. 
They have always liquidated their obliga- 
tions. Not one of them has defaulted. They 
are deserving people and are entitled to 
stored water from Mason Dam. 

We hope you will be able to assist us in 
getting an appropriation as well as approval 
of the project. 

Thanking you in advance, we are 

Respectfully yours, 
F. A. PHILLIPS, 
President. 


CaLirorNis-Paciric Urinitigs Co., 
Baker, Oreg., February 11, 1960. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We have been in- 
formed by Mr. F. A. Phillips, chairman of 
the irrigation committee for the Baker Coun- 
ty Chamber of Commerce, that the proposed 
Mason Dam has been approved by the Bureau 
of Reclamation at Boise and Denver and is 
now before the Commissioner of Reclamation 
at Washington, D.C. 

We urge that you do everything possible 
to get the project approved this session of 
Congress. 

This irrigation project will not only be 
beneficial to the farmers of Baker Valley but 
will improve the economy of our entire area. 

Yours truly, 
L. G. Gray, 
District Manager. 


BAKER, OREG., February 12, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We understand the Mason Dam will come 
up for consideration on the 15th. The officers 
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of this bank have given the project much 
consideration. We feel it will be of extreme 
benefit not only to the people of this county 
but to the State as a whole. This branch 
of the United States National Bank of Port- 
land heartily endorses the project. 

LESTER 


HANSEN, 
Manager, and Assistant Vice President, 
the United States National Bank of 
Portland. 
BAKER, OREG., February 12, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I feel that the Mason Dam will benefit 
Baker County and the State at large by pro- 
viding needed irrigation, drainage, and flood 
control. I fully recommend it. 

Rives WALLER. 


FUTURE POLICY ON CORN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
February 12 issue of the Washington 
State Grange News, the master of the 
Washington State Grange, A. Lars Nel- 
son, has raised a most pertinent ques- 
tion for the Senate in our consideration 
of future farm policy. 

The article is entitled “Is Corn 
Debacle Ahead for Wheat?” I partic- 
ularly direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to that portion of the comments 
of the master of the grange wherein he 
states: 

First, I should remark that the corn grow- 
ers had little choice, and as a result about 
14 percent voted in the referendum. Hardly 
a dramatic endorsement of Mr. Benson or 
his policies. 


Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the article contains valuable contribu- 
tions to our understanding of the results 
that would follow the acceptance of some 
proposed policies, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Is Corn DEBACLE AHEAD FoR WHEAT? 


As we continue working with the second 
session of the 86th Congress, all general 
farm organizations and commodity groups 
are confronted with the blunt proposal to 
eliminate Government completely from agri- 
cultural programs. Apparently we are to be 
accorded the opportunity to choose between 
nothing and the corn debacle, if the rec- 
ommendation were to be accepted by the 


Congress. 

According to recent publicity, there is a 
mounting drive by the administration, with 
approval of others, to push a plan similar 
to the corn program down the wheat grow- 
ers’ throats, whether they like it or not. In 
the first place, most observers agree—and I 
concur—that Congress is not about to ac- 
cept such a proposal. Possibly, by this time 
the implications of the decision of the wool 
and lamb checkoff referendum may have 
fortified congressional and farm organiza- 
tion thinking, as well as penetrated the 


December 1959 issue of Successful Farming. 
“Some of the rigidity has been removed from 
price support and acreage control programs, 
though not enough. Permitting corn grow- 
ers to vote for freedom of choice was a long 
time coming, but it was finally achieved. 
That alone is a good example of gaining our 
stated objectives.” 

First, I should remark that the corn- 
growers had little choice, and as a result 
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about 14 percent yoted in the referendum, 
Hardly a dramatic endorsement of Mr. Ben- 
son or his policies. 

What would happen to wheat if all con- 
trois were removed and the crop left to be 
moved on the basis of the law of supply and 
demand? On July 1 of last year, we had a 
carryover of 1% billion bushels, or 3 years’ 
domestic consumption. To this we are add- 
ing 1.116 billion bushels of the 1959 crop. 
This would make approximately 2.616 billion 
bushels available for domestic consumption 
and export. 

In view of this year’s program already be- 
ing determined, not until 1961 could the de- 
sire of the nonsupport group be a reality. 
By that time, assuming an average 1960 
crop similar to 1959, we could easily find 
supplies of 3 billion bushels on hand fol- 
lowing the 1960 crop. „ assuming no 
controls, Government interference and sup- 
ports, we could easily jump to a seeded 
acreage of 79 million in 1961, which could, 
at an average of 25 bushels, produce a 2- 
billion-bushel wheat crop. 

Now assume our disappearance in the 1960 
and 1961 marketing years at 915 million 
bushels each. We could still have 3 mil- 
lion bushels asking for a home in 1961. 
Prices could slump to the bottom unless the 
Government moved into the emergency. 

My production estimate in wheat is pretty 
well underscored by the experience of Wil- 
liam J. Breckenridge in corn as related in 
a special feature (p. 138) of the December 7 
issue of Life magazine. I quote: “Last year 
we had 120 acres planted in corn. This 
year we had 400. We regretted putting all 
this land in corn, but it looked like the last 
chance we would have to cash in on the 
fertility we had built up by complying with 
acreage allotments and by letting some of 
our land lie fallow. Under the present corn 
program, all controls are off; the induce- 
ments for holding down crop acreage are 
eliminated, and now the rat race is on, I 
just hope we don’t have to go through the 

again the way we did in the thirties, 
before the days of controls and supported 
prices.” 

I am glad to see Life magazine secure in- 
formation from someone who has gone 
through the mill and is still active. Farmer 
Breckenridge said again of corn, “I think 
the farmer should be assured a fair price 
for corn grown on a controlled amount of 
acreage * * * the Government must not 
support the farmers who do not comply 
with acreage controls.“ 

In conclusion he said, “I don’t know all 
the answers, but I know we can't have 
price props and unlimited production. Agri- 
culture has a choice—either bankruptcy 
through surpluses and ruinously low prices 
on the free market, or control of produc- 
tion to maintain a fair return to the farmer.” 

One can agree or disagree with his con- 
clusions, but the problem posed has to be 
met. 

I have listened with impatience to some 
conclusions reached about high supports. 
Many have said glibly that they were not 
realistic and didn’t work. I suspect that 
it is a matter of opinion, but if our wheat 
program had been as selectively and care- 
fully administered as the sugar and to- 
bacco programs it would still be working. 
As a producer, I got along fine with it 
until the fixers began to tamper with it. 
If cross-compliance had been enforced and 
shifts of allotted crops from one State to 
another had been prohibited, much of to- 
day’s surplus dilemma for the wheat grower 
and feed grain producer would not have 
developed. 

The most serious handicap for high sup- 
ports was that the high price kept wheat 
out of feed grain and other uses. Another 
drawback was the constant reliance on 
subsidies to provide and bolster an export 
program. The unfavorable features of high 
rigid supports apply equally to flexible 
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supports, once the level becomes fixed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. It was these 
features plus others which attracted most 
of us to the domestic parity concept for 
the long pull. An effective wool and lamb 
program has heightened our interest. 


CONDITIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Recorp a column 
entitled “In the Know,” written by 
Samuel B. Gach, and published in the 
California Jewish Voice of February 5, 
1960, The article has to do with cer- 
tain operations of the United States in 
the Middle East. I think the column is 
one which should be read by all Members 
of Congress, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In THE KNOW—WRECKOLLECTION 
(By Samuel B. Gach) 

I'm waiting for that word of warning, 
aren't you? The silence is deafening. 

It just seems that for almost 8 years the 
dice have been cold for little Israel or—and 
the suspicion is being confirmed more and 
more by a series of setbacks—the little 
democracy, friendly to the West, just doesn’t 
find any grace in the eyes of the Eisenhower- 
Nixon administration. 

An Arab-Israel war could prove more dis- 
astrous to world peace than any single prob- 
lem facing East and West today. Yet nary 
a syllable of deterrent has been uttered by 
Eisenhower to Syria or Egypt about their 
unprovoked attacks on the Jewish State 
these past few days. Syria is actually shoot- 
ing and Nasser has mobilized the Egyptian 
Army on the Sinai border. 

This seeming indifference on the part of 
Eisenhower to the dilemma in which Israel 
finds herself because of flagrant military 
aggression against her by her Arab neighbors 
is in startling contrast to the speed with 
which Ike interfered when he sent U.S. troops 
into Lebanon when he thought she was 
threatened from without—even though not a 
shot was fired against her—and the rapidity 
with which he stormed against Israel when 
she was chasing the murderous Fedayeen in- 
filtrators back into Egypt. 

All around, the record shows that neither 
Israel, or for that matter, the American Jew- 
ish citizen, has had too much luck with this 
administration. It may be that Eisenhower 
is not himself in touch with things or per- 
haps his memory is not too good. 

For instance, we never heard that he pro- 
tested the fact that a soldier of the United 
States was barred from serving his country 
in Saudi Arabia and other Arab lands, merely 
because the soldier was a Jew. Or that he 
protested other indignities to other Ameri- 
can Jews who were abroad on economic 
pursuits. 

It was weeks after the world was shocked 
by the universal upsurge of Nazi desecrations 
before Eisenhower uttered a very feeble 
statement, but did nothing at all about ex- 
Navy Commander Rockwell who, in Eisen- 
hower’s own Washington is still raising a 
Nazi army to kill American Jews as he pub- 
licly proclaimed he would. The Nation was 
shocked recently when it discovered that the 
U.S. Navy was aiding the Arab blockade of 
Israel shipping, but heard no word of expla- 
nation from our jolly Commander in Chief. 

Just as on many vital domestic and foreign 
problems affecting all Americans, where we 
find the President giving mostly lipservice 
rather than concrete policy and action, I 
am beginning to suspect that the genial 
smile which accompanied the “cook's tour“ in 
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behalf of peace, freedom, and justice recently 
completed, was also a vain effort in the quest 
for genuine peace. 

Peace should be a universal blessing in- 
tended to benefit all peoples. So why should 
the President remain silent when Israel is 
attacked, and why should he rush to the aid 
of the Arabs who are bent on destroying 
Israel when they are merely threatened? 
As a Jew I perhaps sense the reasons, 

Further, Eisenhower says he wants the 
good will of the people of the world in his try 
to stop communism. Then how come that 
in the face of the voting record of Egypt and 
Syria in the United Nations, which shows 
that they supported the Soviet line all the 
way, and the knowledge that Russia alone 
will complete the whole Aswan Dam, Ike is 
silent on U. AR. aggression against Israel, 
which is completely loyal to the United 
States? 

And why does Ike stuff Nasser with our 
money like a goose is stuffed for Thanksgiv- 
ing? What has Ike to be thankful for to 
Nasser except betrayal of the West? And 
why has Ike given Nasser hundreds of mil- 
lions of our dollars without attempting to 
get in return a promise to keep the peace the 
President so arduously preaches? And why 
did he not force the Red stooge of Cairo to 
open the Suez to Israel as Ike promised he 
would? It seems the President is even indif- 
ferent to saving face, for he doesn’t seem 
to mind that a President of the United 
States has broken a promise and the world 
knows it. 

And then the question of memory. In de- 
fense against Anthony Eden’s revelations of 
Eisenhower-Dulles duplicity against Amer- 
ica’s most loyal allies, Britain and France, on 
the Suez issue, Ike told a press conference in 
Washington that he warned Abba Eban, for- 
mer Israel Ambassador, in October 1956, be- 
fore Israel sent its forces into Sinai, of what 
the American response would be if Israel 
resorted to force. 

Well, we know he never once warned Arabs 
to lay off of Israel. But what most of us 
don't know is that there is no Israeli Govern- 
ment record, or report by Eban to his Gov- 
ernment, of any such conversation with Ike. 
And high political sources in Jerusalem ex- 
pressed doubts about the accuracy of Ike's 
recollections of events preceding the Sinai 
campaign. 

Forgetting a thing is a human frailty. 
Conjuring up a yarn in defense of the inde- 
fensible is surely not in the rulebook of a 
President of the United States. 


THE INTERSTATE HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM 


During the delivery of Mr. TALMADGE’S 
remarks, 

Mr, GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore! with the understanding that his 
remarks will appear in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my own, and with the further un- 
derstanding that in yielding to him at 
this time I shall not lose my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). 
Is there objection? Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on a num- 
ber of occasions I have expressed to the 
Senate my deep concern over the threat 
to our highway improvement program. 
As recently as February 15, I addressed 
the Senate, and demonstrated, I believe, 
the consequences of the policies now be- 
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ing pursued by the administration with 
respect to the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. At that time I based my concern 
largely on inadequate financing and the 
fact that commitments made to the 
States, through apportionments legally 
made under the law enacted by Con- 
gress, were not being honored. 

It appears now that another aspect of 
the stretchout, slowdown program has 
come to light. A new instruction manual 
has just recently been issued by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads and sent to the 
States and to district engineers of the 
Federal Bureau of Roads. I have a copy 
of this manual. It is called Instruction 
Manual for Preparation and Submission 
of Revised Estimate of Cost of Complet- 
ing the Interstate System. 

I asked for a copy of this instruction 
manual from the Bureau of Roads yes- 
terday, but was unable to secure a copy 
from the Bureau. Through a friend, I 
did secure a copy. 

As I said, the administration has at- 
tacked the highway program by reneging 
on the schedule of construction. In this 
way the very integrity of the concept 
can be destroyed. 

President Eisenhower originally rec- 
ommended that this new System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways be com- 
pleted in 10 years. The President gave 
three principal reasons for it: First, na- 
tional defense needs; second, demands 
of our national economy; third, safety of 
travel on the highways. 

I submit that those three requirements 
are even more demanding and acute now 
than they were when the President sub- 
mitted his recommendations for the pro- 
gram. 

Congress enacted the program, not 
exactly as it was recommended, but with 
changes which the Congress considered 
appropriate. Instead of a 10-year con- 
struction program, Congress provided for 
a 13-year program. The highway system 
was to be constructed to design stand- 
ards to meet the traffic needs of 1975. 

Those of us who have been following 
the development of the highway pro- 
gram are aware that a committee, under 
a General Bragdon, whose first name I 
do not recall, has been undertaking 
studies for the White House, with a view 
to making a comprehensive report to the 
President on this program. 

From time to time disturbing rumors 
have been heard to the general effect 
that the Bragdon committee would rec- 
ommend a drastic cutback of the inter- 
state program, particularly within urban 
areas, 

In the instruction manual to which I 
have just referred, I think I see strong 
indication that the Bragdon committee 
may not issue a public report, but that 
an attempt may be made to accomplish 
its recommended objectives through 
step-by-step administrative procedure. 
In other words, the executive branch may 
whittle away at the highway program by 
introducing and implementing, piece- 
meal, certain recommendations of the 
Bragdon committee. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues certain points in this 
manual. 

First. Although this manual is offi- 
cially issued for the guidance of State 
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highway department and bureau offices 
in preparing the revised estimate to be 
submitted to Congress in January 1961, 
there are disturbing indications that it 
is to become an operational manual and 
that the provisions thereof may be re- 
garded as maximum design standards 
for the submission of any new projects. 

I trust this is not the case. I was 
pleased to hear Mr. Tallamy, Adminis- 
trator of the highway program, say ear- 
lier today, before the Commerce Sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, that these recommended 
plans were not, in fact, standards. 

I have heard from officials of my State 
and from citizens of my State, and also 
officials of other States, however, that 
this instructional manual is regarded by 
many as a set of standards. I hope that 
the Department of Commerce will make 
this unmistakably clear to the chief ex- 
ecutives of our 50 States. 

Second. The manual, if its provisions 
are regarded as standards, would dras- 
tically limit the number of interchanges 
which can be built on the Interstate 
System within urban areas. This is of 
vital concern to our cities, where plans 
are already far advanced and where 
projects are already underway. 

This new manual specifies that inter- 
changes within urban areas should not 
be spaced “closer than an average of 2 
miles.” 

While there is an admission that vari- 
ations must be allowed for, it is flatly 
stated that in urban areas the distance 
between interchanges should not be less 
than 1 mile.” 

Mr. President, I do hope that these in- 
structions are not to be treated and re- 
garded as rigid maximum standards, 
because there are many instances in 
which they would not be appropriate. 

Third. This manual bases the number 
of traffic lanes on the Interstate System 
within cities on the 1960 population of 
the city concerned. I should like to read 
from the manual, page 18, the following: 

In 1975 the number of lanes in cities ex- 
ceeding 1 million population shall not ex- 
ceed 8; for cities in the population range 
of 400,000 to 1 million shall not exceed 6; 
and for cities under 400,000 inhabitants shall 
not exceed 4 (population references are to 
the estimated 1960 population). 


Mr. President, if this is in fact a 
standard, then the whole concept of 
building an interstate and defense high- 
way system interconnecting all of our 
principal cities, adequate for the traffic 
needs of 1975, would be destroyed. If 
we are to build these highways adequate 
to handle only the traffic of 1960, and 
if the system is to be completed some- 
time in the late 1970’s or 1980’s—if, in- 
deed, under the present plans it would 
be completed in this century—then the 
highway system will be antiquated long 
before it is even completed. 

To illustrate how this is interpreted 
by local highway and public works offi- 
cials, I wish to read a telegram which I 
received last evening from Memphis, 
Tenn.: 

Senator ALBERT GORE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

U.S. Bureau of Public Roads new policy 

cutting expressway interchanges in half will 
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drastically affect Memphis expressway pro- 
gram. My feeling is strong against this new 
directive. This threatens to seriously cripple 
our program, if not in fact destroy it. Your 
assistance will be greatly appreciated in at- 
tempting to return the original design of 
our system. 


Signed by Commissioner Bill Farris. 

I wish to read what the law provides 
with respect to standards. This is taken 
from the act of 1956. Construction 
standards shall be “adequate to accom- 
modate the type and volume of traffic 
forecast for the year 1975.” 

I realize that there is a very deter- 
mined effort to cut back, to roll back, and 
to stretch out public expenditures, but 
surely, if this Republic is to subsist and 
thrive as a government of law instead of 
a government of men, then the law 
should be followed. For the first time 
since 1916, when Federal-State highway 
programs were undertaken, the States 
cannot now rely upon an apportionment 
of highway funds apportioned to the 
States by an act of Congress. Heretofore 
all States have, without question, de- 
pended upon reimbursement for the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of highway proj- 
ects whenever the ers were sub- 
mitted. Now, however, in this fiscal year 
the administration has undertaken a 
system of Federal contract control. The 
States are now being apportioned funds 
by bureaucratic edict instead of by an 
act of Congress. This I cannot accept, 
and I shall seek whatever remedy may 
be available to me in this body to re- 
quire compliance with the Highway Act 
of 1956. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. i ee ae Mr. President, I am 
more cerned, really, about the first 
5 which the Senator voiced, in re- 
gard to the narrowing of the size of the 
highways, than I am in regard to the lat- 
ter criticism. Both things are bad. If 
we are going to base the new system on 
prospective traffic for 1960 rather than 
for 1975, as we started to do, we shall 
be wasting a large amount of the money. 
The whole concept of building a great 
Interstate System to last through the 
years will have been abandoned, 

Did I correctly understand the Senator 
to say some regulation had been drawn 
in the Department of Commerce which 
says these highways are to be based on 
four lanes in cities of a certain size in 
1960, instead of depending upon the law? 
Of course, I am not nearly so familiar 
with the law as is the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, but as I recall the 
law, we were undertaking to have a sys- 
tem which would be modern by the time 
we got through paying for it in 1975. 

Mr. GORE. The people are paying 
for it now. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The people are pay- 
ing now for a system to be finished by 
1975. What we are going to get, how- 
ever, will not even meet the needs of 
1960, if I understand correctly the Sena- 
tor’s construction of the regulation. 

Mr. GORE. In all candor, I must say 
that the instruction manual has been 
interpreted differently by different peo- 
ple. That is the way I understand it. 
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Let me show the manual to the Sena- 
tor. I will read what it says on page 18, 
under the subhead “Number of Traffic 
Lanes.” 

It states: 

In 1975 the number of lanes in cities ex- 
ceeding 1 million population shall not ex- 
ceed eight; for cities in the population range 
of 400,000 to 1 million shall not exceed six; 
and for cities under 400,000 inhabitants 
shall not exceed four (population references 
are to the estimated 1960 population). 


How would the Senator interpret that 
language? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
would interpret the language to say that 
it was the idea the growth of this coun- 
try would be frozen in a pattern which 
would be indicated by the 1960 census. 
That is giving it the most favorable con- 
struction, Certainly there is nothing in 
the growth experience of this country to 
indicate that all our communities are 
going to attain exactly the same rate of 
growth, and I see no reason why the 
1960 population should be the final 
standard. It could be an element enter- 
ing into a formula to estimate what 
would be the population in 1975, but it 
should not be conclusive on any com- 
munity of the country or any State of 
the Nation in undertaking to construct 
its portion of the interstate highway. 

Mr. GORE. As the able Senator well 
knows, there is a great population move- 
ment in our country from the rural dis- 
tricts to the cities. I cannot say that 
I am too happy over the movement of 
people from rural areas to the urban 
areas, but whether I am happy with it 
or not, there is a vast movement. In 
my State, for example, the few large 
urban areas have had great increases in 
population, but most of the rural coun- 
ties for the past 20 years have lost 
population. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is true not only 
in the large urban centers, but in my 
State—and I believe the Senator will 
find that it holds true in his State—even 
in the rural counties which have lost 
considerable population, the largest com- 
munities within those counties, in most 
instances, have maintained their popu- 
lation or increased somewhat. There 
has been a great movement away from 
the land into the towns and communi- 
ties of every size throughout the Nation. 

Mr. GORE. I believe the Senator will 
agree that the traffic pattern may not, 
in fact, relate to the population of a 
community at all. As we develop in our 
economic life, the per capita ownership 
of automobiles rapidly increases. 

I trust that there will not be a drastic 
slowdown in the program, and that there 
will not be an undercutting of the stand- 
ards; but the able Senator from Georgia 
heard me read the interpretation of an 
official in my State with respect to the 
manual. I hope that if this is an erro- 
neous interpretation the Department of 
Commerce will say to our Governors un- 
mistakably that these are not maximum 
standards, but only an advisory manual 
of instruction for preparing cost esti- 
mates. 

Mr. RUSSELL. TI share the Senator's 
hope. It is regrettable if we must re- 
duce the tempo of this construction, but 
it would certainly be compounding the 
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tragedy to build the system on a scale 
which would not answer the purposes 
which Congress intended in the year 
1975. 

Mr.GORE. Ithank the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not true that the 
volume of traffic which uses these high- 
ways is not necessarily proportionate to 
the size of the communities through 
which the traffic passes? In other 
words, these highways carry a vast 
amount of traffic from one area of the 
country to the other, and the amount of 
the traffic in many cases has no rela- 
tion whatever to the community through 
which the highway passes. 

Mr. GORE. For example, Atlanta is 
the hub of a large portion of the South, 
through which passes a large amount of 
traffic moving from the southeast to 
the north and northeast. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Tennessee another ques- 
tion. How can the States and the road 
contractors devise long-term plans for 
the construction of these highways when 
they cannot rely upon the allotment of 
moneys which the act of Congress con- 
templated should be made. 

Mr. GORE. Only yesterday the High- 
way Subcommittee of the Governors 
Conference met in Washington. I met 
with them. I am sure that they called 
upon a number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. These Governors were 
greatly disturbed by their inability, for 
the first time since 1916, to rely upon 
a moral commitment and a legal ap- 
portionment of funds to the States. Of 
course, that affects the highway con- 
struction industry, as the Senator has 
indicated. It adversely affects the prog- 
ress of the highway program, and makes 
it more costly rather than less. 

Mr. ERVIN. It not only makes it 
more costly, rather than less, but also 
endangers the investments of those who 
invest in machinery for the purpose of 
constructing highways. 

Mr. GORE. I was advised yesterday 
by one of the Governors that in one 
town in his State $12 million worth of 
construction equipment was lying idle 
and rusting away, and that people in 
the construction industry who had in- 
vested in that machinery, relying upon 
the highway program which had been 
enacted by Congress upon the recom- 
mendation of the President, are now 
threatened with bankruptcy. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have received informa- 
tion to the same effect from a number 
of road contractors in my State who 
have equipped themselves for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the program en- 
visioned by the act of Congress. 

Mr. GORE. That is regrettable; but 
I point out to the Senator that a far 
more serious threat looms in the grow- 
ing number of fatalities on our high- 
ways, and the delay and added cost in- 
volved in the completion of the system. 

Mr. ERVIN. I commend the Senator 
from Tennessee for the great work he 
has done in connection with this entire 
program, and for calling the attention 
of the Senate and the country to the 
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failure to carry out the program as it 
was envisioned by the act of Congress. 
I think he has rendered and is rendering 
a service of inestimable value to the 
Nation. 

Mr. GORE. I thank my friend. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOP- 
ER] may be added as a cosponsor of the 
school milk bill, S. 2751, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the name of the Sena- 
tor be included as a cosponsor in the re- 
port by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SPECIAL SCHOOL MILE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
with reference to the report I have today 
presented on behalf of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, I should 
like to point out that the proposed 
amendment to this legislation would 
make it possible for schools to plan 
ahead on the school lunch and special 
milk programs with a much greater sense 
of security than they now have. This 
proposal would in no way relieve the 
Congress of its responsibility to keep a 
watchful eye on the progress of the pro- 
gram to insure that maximum benefits 
are realized by the schoolchildren of the 
Nation. When these provisions prove in- 
adequate, I would certainly want to take 
steps to make additional funds availa- 
ble for this most worthy program, and I 
am confident that I would be joined in 
this by a majority of my colleagues in 
the Senate. 

We have with regard to the special 
school milk program, as the Senate will 
be interested to know, increased the au- 
thorization and made this a permanent 
piece of legislation, rather than main- 
taining it on an emergency basis. 


WILDERNESS LEGISLATION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day of this week, the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs again 
took up consideration of the wilderness 
bill, S. 1123. At that meeting the sen- 
ior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], whom I and many of us 
here consider one of the great lawyers not 
only of the Senate but in this country, 
presented to the committee some of his 
thinking about the bill. I thought his 
analysis so sound and so important as 
to warrant a broader audience than just 
the committee members. Accordingly, I 
requested his permission to have some 
of his thoughts inserted in the RECORD, 
to which he graciously agreed. 

Because my learned friend and col- 
league from Wyoming has brought his 
great wisdom to bear on this bill, I feel 
certain that any legislation which our 
committee reports on this subject will be 
infinitely more sound and realistic than 
would otherwise be the case. I believe 
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that all of us in the West, where most 
of the wild and primitive areas of this 
country remain, are deeply in debt to the 
senior Senator from Wyoming for the 
extent to which he has given of his valu- 
able energies and capabilities in the 
cause of sound government. 

I commend to all my colleagues this 
little treatise on the meaning and effect 
of the Constitution and the need for 
straightforward and clear legislation. 
Whether or not interested in the wilder- 
ness bill as such, anyone who cares about 
good government will appreciate the 
thoughts expressed here by a true legal 
scholar. I ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts from Senator O’MaHONEY’s re- 
marks be printed at this point in the 
Rxcond, as well as the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Wyoming. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and amendment were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXCERPTS From STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
O'MAHONEY 


Senator O'MAHONEY. Mr. Chairman, you 
were good enough last year to postpone con- 
sideration of this matter (wilderness system 
bill) until I could be here. I want to ex- 
plain to the membership of the committee 
that I made the request because, on reading 
the bill, I came to the conclusion that it 
was a bill of such vague language that it is 
impossible to determine from a reading 
what is meant or what could be done by the 
executive officials of lower stature in the 
Government if they desired to do something. 

I am personally not opposed to a wilder- 
ness. I have the greatest admiration for 
what the Forest Service has done. But I 
definitely feel that a careful reading of this 
bill would convince anybody that it should 
be entitled “A bill to relieve Congress and 
its Members of their responsibilities under 
the Constitution,” instead of a bill to create 
a wilderness system. 


WOULD BIND FUTURE CONGRESSES 


Let me call your attention to the fact that 
it definitely provides for a system—not for 
a national wilderness, but for a system of 
national wilderness. That means—if you 
read the bill, I think you will come to the 
same conclusion—that what it attempts to 
enact is in the nature of a constitution, not 
a law. No Congress can bind another Con- 
gress. Yet in this bill we give to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture 15 years to examine and 
review primitive areas in the national forest. 
The bill does not attempt to put into the 
wilderness now, when this act is passed, any 
primitive areas. Those are simply earmarked 
for review by the Secretary. 

Since I have been speaking about the 15- 
year period for review given to the 
of Agriculture, I must speak to you of the 
fact that a 10-year period is given to the 
Secretary of the Interior to review inclusions 
into the wilderness system. Why the differ- 
ence? Why should the bill presented by 
this committee to the Congress of the United 
States say that the Secretary of Agriculture 
should have 15 years and the Secretary of 
Interior should have 10 years? 

There was another point here that I would 
like to point to. This is to be found on page 
12 of committee print No. 3. 

There have been three prints of this com- 
mittee bill, Mr. Chairman, and there are so 
many amendments that have been added 
that it is absolutely essential, in the interest 
of the ordinary process of legislation, for the 
committee, if it wishes to report a bill, to 
report out a clean bill, It would be a time- 
consuming and opposition-creating pro- 
cedure to report a bill that looks anything 
like committee print No. 3. 
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WOULD GIVE AUTHORITY TO ANONYMOUS 
OFFICIALS 

Now, however, let us see this paragraph. 
It is entitled “Other Units,” on page 12. 
This is section 2(d). 

“The Wilderness System shall also include 
such units as may be designated within any 
federally owned areas by the official or offi- 
cials authorized to determine the use of the 
areas involved, including any area or areas 
acquired by gift or bequest by any agency 
of the Federal Government. * * *” 

Now I ask, who is such an official? By 
whom has such an official been authorized? 
What does any sponsor of this bill know 
about “by the official or officials authorized 
to determine the use of the areas involved?” 
When did Congress pass a law authorizing 
certain unnamed officials to determine the 
use of the areas involved? Are these offl- 
cials the Secretaries of Agriculture and In- 
terior? Apparently not. 

The bill is full of vague language such as 
that. Let me call your attention to this. 


FOREST FUNDS COULD BE WITHDRAWN 


You gentlemen, all the members of this 
committee, are interested in the public land 
laws. In fact, we were set up for the pur- 
pose of passing the public land laws. These 
laws were enacted for the purpose of en- 
abling miners and settlers and other citizens 
of the United States to acquire title to the 
public lands. 

Now I call your attention to page 7, line 
19, the last sentence. 

“The publication of a proposal to add any 
national forest area or part thereof to the 
Wilderness System shall segregate the pub- 
lic lands involved from any or all appropria- 
tions under the public-land laws to the ex- 
tent deemed necessary by the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 

There is a statement, clear as day, “The 
publication of a proposal.” Does it say by 
whom? No, it does not. But if a proposal 
is made “to add any national forest area or 
part thereof to the Wilderness System,” it 
has the immediate effect of an executive or- 
der of withdrawal by the President of the 
United States. Is any member of this com- 
mittee willing to stand up here and now and 
say that he is willing to give to almost any- 
body the right to make a proposal for the 
addition of a national forest area which shall 
segregate all the public lands involved from 
any or all appropriations under the public 
land laws? I do not believe there is a 
single member. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is one of those bills 
using the device of wonderful words, stand- 
ing for some generally accepted idea— 
motherhood, patriotism, conservation—but 
lacking any definition of what is meant. 
During my years as a Member of the Senate, 
I have seen such bills, but none as emphatic 
an example as this one. 

Let us take, for example, the very first 
paragraph of this bill: “That (a), in order to 
secure for the American people of present 
and future generations”—now we are legis- 
lating for the future, just like the constitu- 
tional fathers did, when they wrote the Con- 
stitution—“the benefits of an enduring re- 
source of wilderness * * *.” 


OUR PIONEERS CONQUERED THE WILDERNESS 


When was wilderness denominated a re- 
source? Is it a resource? Of course, it is a 
beautiful thing; it is a fine thing to estab- 
lish and preserve a wilderness for people to 
enjoy and examine, But wilderness is not a 
resource. It does not produce a thing. 
Why, the whole United States was a wilder- 
ness until the settlers of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies came here, and they were not activated 
by a desire to preserve a wilderness by any 
law. They could have preserved a conti- 
nental wilderness, but they were not inter- 
ested in that. They wanted to make some- 
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thing out of this country, and they did. 
Why should we abandon their idea now? 

However, “benefits of an enduring re- 
source of wilderness, there is hereby estab- 
lished a National Wilderness Preservation 
System .“ 

Tou see? It is a preservation system. 
This is not an act; this is something that 
will go on and on and on into the future. 

Every member of this committee knows 
that no Congress can bind a succeeding Con- 
gress. Each must act within its constitu- 
tional power. 

Let me proceed: “Hereby established a 
National Wilderness Preservation System, to 
be composed of federally owned“ the word 
“control” was dropped, because whoever 
drew the original document included the In- 
dian reservations, of which the United 
States is a trustee, and the authors of this 
bill at first presumed to give to the mana- 
gers of this system“ the authority to take 
away from the Indians the reservations that 
have been giver to them by treaty. That 
is a startling and amazing thing to contem- 
plate. 

DEVELOPMENT WOULD BE BARRED 


“Federally owned areas in the United 
States and its territories and possessions as 
hereinafter approved, retaining their prime- 
val environment and influence. * * *” 

Well, what is an “environment”? The 
environment of this room is outside of the 
room, is it not? So the primeval environ- 
ment is outside of the wilderness—showing 
again how inexact the authors of this bill 
were in attempting to draw the legislation. 

“* * and being managed for purposes 
consistent with their continued preservation 
as wilderness * .“ 

What does that mean: “consistent with 
their continued preservation as wilderness”? 
Why, of course, it means to prevent the 
areas from being developed in any way; that 
is clear. 


VAGUE LANGUAGE OBSCURES MEANING 


The bill continues in line 5 on page 2: 

“+ + * which areas shall serve the public 
purposes, including recreational, scenic, 
scientific, educational, conservation, and 
historical use and enjoyment by the people 
in such manner as will leave them unim- 
paired for future use and enjoyment as 
wilderness.” 

My contention is that the second sentence 
is contrary to the first sentence. I respect- 
fully suggest to my colleagues here that 
since the words “recreation, scenic, scientific, 
educational, conservation” are not defined 
in this bill they mean anything that any 
reader may conceive them to mean. That, of 
course, is the purpose of raising as a flag 
a standard like conservation. Everybody 
says conservation is good. But if you do not 
state it in clear and specific language, you 
can make it very bad. 

Let me ask about the definition of the 
word “scientific.” Does that not mean the 
scientific action of knowing how to drill for 
oil and producing mineral resources? Is not 
some science involved in that? And if that 
is done, if mining is permitted, if drilling 
for oil is permitted in the national parks, in 
the national wilderness, then the purposes of 
the conservationists are defeated. But it 
sounds awfully good to say “scientific,” if 
you do not define it. 

What does “recreation” mean? Well, rec- 
reation as meant by a hunter is taking his 
gun, going into the outdoors, and shooting 
wild animals. What about wildlife refuges? 
Are we going to turn hunters loose into the 
wildlife refuges or in the national parks? 
Of course, we are not going to do so. 

But the suggestion is made to sportsmen’s 
clubs all over the West that they are going 
to have a gala hunting season all over the 
West, all the year around, No such proposal 
is intended. i 
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I say, Mr. Chairman, that it is perfectly 
clear, just from a reading of the lines in this 
bill, that a very poor job of draftsmanship 
was done on it. I think I can prove that in 
just a minute, referring again to that 15- 
year proposal. 

Bear in mind that this bill has gone 
through three reformations; I am reading 
from the third, page 6, beginning on line 4: 
“Following enactment of this Act, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall, within fifteen years, 
review, in accordance with paragraph (c), 
section 251.20, of the Code of Federal Reg- 
ulations, title 56, effective January 1, 1959, 
the suitability of each primitive area in the 
national forests for preservation as wilder- 
ness.“ 

You see the distinction between primitive 
areas and wilderness areas? Here it is stated 
for you. 


INCONSISTENCIES APPEAR IN PROVISIONS 


The Secretary is given 15 years to re- 
view the suitability of “each” primitive area. 
Of course, the word should have been writ- 
ten “every,” to emphasize that none be ex- 
cepted. But all through this bill the word 
“each” is used instead of the word “every.” 

Now let us proceed, 

“Before the convening of Congress each 
year, the Secretary of Agriculture shall ad- 
vise the President who shall advise the 
United States Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of his recommendation for the 
inclusion and designation as wilderness area, 
or exclusion from the wilderness system, of 
each area on which his review has been com- 
pleted in the preceding year * * *.” 

Now, what does that mean? Obviously, 
it means that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall make the review and make the recom- 
mendation and transmit them to the Presi- 
dent, and the President shall transmit to 
Congress the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The President here be- 
comes the messenger boy for the Secretary of 
Agriculture, any person who holds that job 
in the next 15 years. Do we mean that? 
Of course we do not mean that. 

But let me call your attention now to an- 
other fact. We change now to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


“Any proposed admission to, modification of, 
or elimination from any area of wilderness 
established in accordance with this Act, and 
any proposed addition or elimination of any 
unit to or from the wilderness system, shall 
be made only after not less than ninety days’ 
public notice and the holding of a public 
hearing,”—observe—“if there is demand for 
such a hearing and shall be reported with 
map and description to the President by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the 
Interior, or other official or officials having 
jurisdiction over the lands involved.” 

Here again we find the “other officials.” 

Now we will proceed: The President shall 
transmit the proposal to Congress as he 
deems appropriate, and his recommendation 
shall take effect * *.” 

Now, you see how much more carefully 
that is drafted. That is no affront to the 
President, because it contains the phrase, 
“as he deems appropriate,” his recommen- 
dation being the recommendation of the 
President, whereas with respect to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the language is so 
vague that it means the recommendations 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

All through this bill there are interlinea- 
tions that I have made and suggestions I 
have made, comments I have made, discus- 
sions of which I shall be very glad to post- 
pone. I came here this morning from the 
hospital, omitting the physical therapy 
which I usually take in the mornings, be- 
cause this date was set by the chairman to 
deal with the wilderness system bill and, 
not wanting to be accused of using my illness 
for the purpose of delaying action on it, I 
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made no request that it not be co: 

at this session. I would be very happy now 
if you would call on Mr. Stong to 

with an explanation of the bill before the 
committee. 


SUBSTITUTE BILL OFFERED 


Before he does, however, I would like to 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
record an amendment which I drafted. 
It was intended to be offered as a clean bill, 
striking out all after the enacting clause, and 

what I have written here. A space 
has been left, however, for the description 
of the actual area which is going into wilder- 
ness if this bill should pass, the idea being 
that I am convinced that the people of all 
of the Western States should know exactly, 
when this bill is passed, what areas have 
been made into wilderness. If they do not, 
they will be dependent upon the executive 
officials, whose opinions will bear great 
weight. 

(The amendment referred to follows:) 

Senator ALLOTT. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. 
Stong proceeds, I would like to say this to 
my colleague and neighbor from Wyoming. 
I think he has pointed out, certainly, with 
the great legal clarity which he always has, 
and certainly in very forceful language, some 
of the things and some of the concerns many 
of us have with this particular bill. I can- 
not compliment him too highly on the sim- 
plicity in the way he has presented it, and 
I would like to say to him that I would be 
very happy if he would permit me to intro- 
duce into the Recorp, the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, his comments on this bill, because 
I feel that they should be widely read and 
widely understood. 


CONGRESS MUST RETAIN ITS AUTHORITY OVER 
PUBLIC LANDS 

Senator O’Manoner. I might say in that 
connection that some weeks ago the editor 
of the New York Times was good enough to 
publish a letter I wrote him, but at the end 
of the letter, in italics, he inserted words to 
this effect: “All of the lands affected are 
owned by the Government,” thinking that 
Was a complete answer to what I had said. 

His concept of the Government left Con- 
gress out of the picture. The first article, 
article I, of the Constitution says: “All leg- 
islative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States. 

This is a definite mandate and we are dis- 
regarding it by delegating away our power. 
And here is a case in which we are dealing 
with an area of land so great that it involves 
more than 40 percent of the area of several 
Western States. We are giving a power to 
unknown officials in the departments to de- 
nominate as wilderness, lands that might be 
necessary for the economic fate or the de- 
fense fate of the United States. 


LAND MAY HOLD UNENOWN RESOURCES 


I remember when I was a member of the 
Appropriations Committee during World 
War II, when the Manhattan Project was 
created, the United States had to buy from 
foreign countries the uranium to make the 
atomic bomb. We had no uranium in the 
United States. Now, however, the Nation is 
free from dependence upon foreign sources. 
We have uranium ourselves, and the State 
of New Mexico, represented by Senator An- 
DERSON, and the State of Wyoming, are the 
two largest producers of uranium in this 
country. 

Nobody ever dreamed in World War II that 
uranium would be found in the United 
States. In Wyoming it was found in a desert 
area, which some Secretary might have 
wished to bring into a wilderness area. One 
cannot tell from this bill what we would 
want him to do. 

Nobody can pretend to predict what will 
happen during the next 15 years, when some 
presently unknown deposit of some kind, not 
the old minerals, but some new minerals, 
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may be discovered within this area, And yet 
here we are blithely proposing to legislate 
without giving any protections to the peo- 
ple of the United States for the preservation 
of the right to seek those minerals, 

I have attempted to write a clean bill. I 
know it is defective, because I did not have 
the time that I normally would use for such 
purpose. But in this bill it is provided that 
the Geological Survey shall report to Con- 
gress with respect to every area that any 
Secretary proposes to add to the wilderness 
system what its prospective value is for min- 
erals or other deposits. 

I think the time has come when, if we are 
going to lead the world to freedom, the Con- 
gress of the United States must assert its 
constitutional power. We cannot permit 
dictators to arise, as they have in various 
countries around us, as they have in Europe, 
for instance. We cannot permit Mikoyan to 
visit Castro in Cuba, on our very shores, and 
think that by allowing Congress to delegate 
away its powers we are preserving freedom. 
We are not freedom in that way. 

I would say to the Senator from Colorado 
that it was a great Republican President, 
Abraham Lincoln, who in his Gettysburg 
Address created the immortal phrase, “A 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” We cannot keep that sort 
of government if we allow Congress to sur- 
render its position of stature and integrity. 

I will be very happy, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, if you will place my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Senator ALLOTT. Thank you very much, be- 
cause I deem it an honor to do it. 


“AMENDMENT INTENDED TO BE PROPOSED BY MR. 
O’MAHONEY TO THE BILL (s. 1123) 

“Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert, in lieu thereof, the following: 

That to secure for the people of the 
United States of present and future genera- 
tions the benefits of the preservation of wil- 
derness without denying at the same time the 
opportunity of developing for national de- 
fense and a progressive economy all resources 
of such areas, there is hereby established a 
national wilderness to consist of all lands 
within the national forests classified on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960, by the Secretary of Agriculture 
or by the Chief of the Forest Service as wild, 
wilderness or roadless, as described hereafter, 
and such additional lands as shall hereafter 
be included by the Congress in conformity 
with the provisions of this Act. 

“ ‘Sec, 2. (a) Following the enactment of 
this Act the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of the Interior shall, within ten 
years, in the case of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, review the suitability of each 
primitive area in the national forests for 
preservation as wilderness and, in the case 
of the Secretary of the Interior, review such 
units of the national park system which have 
been proposed for addition to the wilderness 
system. 

“*(b) If any area is found to in- 
herent qualities, the tangible and intangible 
benefits of which demonstrably indicate the 
desirability of adding it to the wilderness 
and likewise offset the benefits to be derived 
from any other use or uses, each respective 
Secretary shall send to Congress a recom- 
mendation for its inclusion in the wilder- 
ness setting forth the boundaries and legal 
descriptions, together with a report from the 
United States Geological Survey, inde- 
pendently made and without regard to any 
views that may be held by either the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or the Secretary of the 
Interior with respect to lands under their 


veals that it is not prospectively valuable for 
minerals or other deposits that may be useful 
for the national defense or the needs of a 
progressive economy. Each Secretary may 
also report to Congress his recommendation 
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for the withdrawal of any area from the 
existing wilderness. 

“*(c) During any such review public hear- 
ings shall be held by the respective Secre- 
taries at a place conveniently adjacent to 
any area proposed for addition. In present- 
ing such wilderness addition plan to Con- 
gress each Secretary shall enumerate and 
summarize any objections which may have 
been lodged against the inclusion of such 
area in the national wilderness, together 
with a recitation of the facts upon which he 
relies in setting aside such objections. 

„d) The areas classified by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or the Chief of the Forest 
Service mentioned in section 1(a) above are 
hereby made a part of the national wilder- 
ness and are described as follows: 

“Sec. 3. In establishing a national wilder- 
ness within the national forests it is fur- 
ther declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress to administer the national forests with 
the general objectives of multiple use and 
sustained yield. In order to carry out this 
policy the Secretary of Agriculture is, ac- 
cordingly, directed to administer the na- 
tional forests on a multiple-use basis so that 
all the uses thereof, including grazing, rec- 
reation and wildlife, will be fostered and 
developed to produce a sustained yield of 
products and services, including the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of wilderness 
areas, for the benefit of all the people of this 
and future generations: Provided, however, 
That no land from which revenue has here- 
tofore been obtained and disbursed to the 
States for the benefits of the counties in 
which such lands are located shall be ad- 
ministered in any manner so as to deny 
to such States and counties any revenues 
which might accrue. Such areas 
of wilderness like all other national forest 
lands shall be so managed as to protect and 
preserve the watersheds, the soil, the benefi- 
cial forest and timber growth, and all benefi- 
cial vegetative cover. The of this 
Act are further declared to be within and 
supplemental to, but not in interference with 
the purposes for which the national forests 
were established as set forth in the Act of 
June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 24, 25, 26; 16 U.S.C, 
471-78, 551.) 

“Sec. 4. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
interpreted as interfering with the purposes 
stated in the establishment of or pertaining 
to any national park or monument, national 
forest, national wildlife refuge or other Fed- 
eral area included within the national 
wilderness, except that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of the Interior 
shall be responsible for preserving the wilder- 
ness character of any area under their re- 
spective jurisdictions placed within the na- 
tional wilderness. 

“*(b) Except as specifically provided in 
this section and subject to any existing pri- 
vate rights, no portion of any area included 
within the national wilderness shall be used 
for any form of commercial enterprise not 
contemplated in the purposes of this Act. 
Within such areas, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, there shall be no permanent 
road; nor shall there be any use of motor 
vehicles, motorized equipment, or motor- 
boats, or landing of aircraft, or any other 
mechanical transport of persons or supplies. 
In addition there shall be no construction 
of any temporary road, or any structure or 
installation, in excess of the minimum re- 
quired for the administration of the area for 
the purposes of this Act. 

e) The following special provisions are 
hereby made: 

“*(1) Within national forest areas in- 
cluded in the national wilderness grazing 
of livestock where it has already become 
well established may be permitted to con- 
tinue subject only to such restrictions as 
the Secretary of Agriculture finds, after pub- 
lic hearing, to be necessary. Within national 
forest areas included in the national wilder- 
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ness such measures may be taken as may be 
necessary in the control of insects and dis- 
eases, subject to such conditions as the 
Secretary of Agriculture finds necessary. 

%) Within any area included in the 
national wilderness the President may, 
within a specific area and in accord with 
such regulations as he may find necessary, 
authorize prospecting (including exploration 
for oil or gas), mining (including the pro- 
duction of oil or gas), and the establishment 
and maintenance of reservoirs, water con- 
servation works and other facilities needed 
in the public interest including road con- 
struction and maintenance essential to de- 
velopment and use thereof upon his finding 
that such use or uses in the specific area 
will better serve the interests of the United 
States and the people thereof than will its 
denial. 

(3) Other provisions of this Act to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the management 
of the Boundary Waters Canoe Area, formerly 
designated as the Superior, Little Indian 
Sioux, and Caribou roadless areas in the 
Superior National Forest, Minnesota, shall be 
in accordance with the purpose of main- 
taining, without unnecessary restrictions on 
other uses, including that of timber, the 
primitive character of the area, particularly 
in the vicinity of lakes, streams, and port- 
ages: Provided, That nothing in this Act 
shall preclude the continuance within the 
area of any already established use of motor- 
boats. Nothing in this Act shall modify 
the restrictions and provisions of the Ship- 
stead-Nolan Act, Public Law 539, Seventy- 
first Congress, second session, July 10, 1930, 
the Thye-Blatnik Act, Public Law 733, 
Eightieth Congress, second session, June 22, 
1948, and the Humphrey-Thye-Blatnik- 
Andersen Act, Public Law 607, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, second session, June 22, 1956, as 
applying to the Superior National Forest or 
the regulations of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

4) Any existing use or form of appro- 
priation authorized or provided for in any 
Executive order or legislation establishing 
any national wildlife refuge or range exist- 
ing on the date of the enactment of this 
Act may be continued under such authoriza- 
tion or provision. 

“*(5) Nothing in this Act shall constitute 
an express or implied claim or denial on the 
part of the Federal Government as to exemp- 
tion from State water law. 

“*(6) No prohibition against hunting or 
fishing shall be made on any area included 
within the national wilderness where hunt- 
ing and fishing were permitted on the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior shall each main- 
tain, available to the public, records of areas 
in their respective jurisdictions included 
within the national wilderness, such records 
to include maps and descriptions, copies of 
regulations governing them, copies of all 
public notices with respect thereto, reports 
and recommendations to the Congress. At 
the opening of each session of Congress the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Interior shall jointly submit a report 
to the President for transmission to Con- 
gress on the status of the national wilder- 
ness together with a copy of regulations 
they may care to make. 

“ ‘Sec. 6. All hearings and proceedings con- 
ducted under this Act shall be held in con- 
formity with the Administrative Procedure 
Act (60 Stat. 237) and any Act amendatory 
or supplemental thereto. 

“ ‘Sec. 7. This Act shall be known as “The 
National Wilderness Act”.’” 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in sever- 
al respects, including one very basic 
point—the procedure for establishing 
new wilderness areas—the remarks of 
Senator O’Manoney and his substitute 
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bill coincide with a series of amendments 
to the wilderness bill that I offered last 
year. I should like also at this point to 
have inserted in the RECORD a copy of 
those amendments, along with explana- 
tions thereto, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this be done. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments and explanations were ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS TO S. 1123 
PROPOSED BY SENATOR ALLOTT BASED ON THE 
ASSUMPTION THAT AMENDMENTS CONTAINED 
IN COMMITTEE Print No. 2 Witt BE 
ADOPTED 


The report of the Bureau of the Budget 
points out that the language of section 2(d) 
apparently changes the basic purposes for 
which national forests are established, and 
suggests that this should not be done in 
legislation dealing solely with wilderness 
areas. The point is well taken, and the bill 
should be so amended. 

“Strike from line 18, page 3, the words 
‘to administer’, strike all of the balance of 
page 3, and strike the first and second lines 
of page 4 through the word ‘generations’.” 

3. The method of establishment of wilder- 
ness areas by executive department recom- 
mendation, subject to objection by Congress, 
is contrary to the precedent established in 
providing for the creation of national parks. 
Hence, the legislation would be amended to 
provide for establishment of wilderness areas 
only by affirmative act of Congress with re- 
spect to each proposed wilderness area. 

“Strike section 2(a) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“‘Sec. 2. The national wilderness areas 
shall comprise (subject to existing private 
rights, if any) the federally owned or con- 
trolled areas established as provided for in 
this section. 


“ ‘NATIONAL FOREST AREAS 


„a) Wilderness areas shall include areas 
within the national forests which are so 
designated by Act of Congress. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall recommend to the 
Congress the areas which he finds should be 
established by the Congress as wilderness 
areas. Such finding shall be based on a de- 
termination that such area so recommended 
is predominantly of wilderness value, and 
that its value as wilderness exceeds its to- 
tal value for other beneficial uses. 

„Wild, wilderness, primitive, and canoe 
areas heretofore established in substantial 
accordance with Agriculture Department 
regulations now existing or as they may 
hereafter be amended shall continue to be 
within the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture, and shall be 
subject to modification as such by action of 
the Department of Agriculture, and shall be 
subject to the provisions of section 3 of this 
Act.’” 

3(a). If the amendments proposed above 
are adopted, other amendments to the lan- 
guage of the legislation are required to elim- 
inate what would otherwise be inconsisten- 
cies, and certain deletions are required to 
eliminate surplusage. 

“Page 3, strike lines 10-13, beginning with 
the words ‘that the National’, and ending 
with the words ‘its provisions.” Insert in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘that provision is 
made for the recognition and estab- 
lishment of national wilderness areas. The 
areas that may be designated in accordance 
with the provisions of this act’. 

“Page 4, line 16, strike the words ‘provided 
for in’ and insert the words ‘designated 
under the provisions of’. 

“Page 16, strike all of lines 7 through 25; 
page 17, strike lines 1 through 4.” 

3(b). In conformity with the principle 
that areas should be set aside as wilderness 
areas only by affirmative action of Congress, 
such affirmative action should be required, 
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especially in the case of Federal lands other 
than Forest Service lands. Otherwise, hun- 
dreds of millions of acres of land could be 
included by act of an administrator of the 
lands, subject only to a rather rapid adop- 
tion of the resolution opposing it by both 
Houses of Congress. Hence, the provision 
for other units should be amended to pro- 
vide for inclusion only by act of Congress, 
with the exception of donated private land. 

“Strike lines 7 through 25, page 12, and 
lines 1 through 3, page 13, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“‘OTHER UNITS 

„B) Wilderness areas shall also include 
such areas as may be designated by act of 
Congress within any federally owned area, 
and shall also include any area or areas 
entrusted to or acquired by gift or bequest by 
any agency of the executive branch of the 
United States Government for preservation 
as wilderness. Regulations with regard to 
any privately owned area given, bequeathed 
or entrusted to a Federal agency for preser- 
vation as wilderness shall be in accordance 
with such agreements as may be made at 
the time of the gift, bequest or trust“ 

3 (e). In conformity with the principle that 
areas should be established only by specific 
act of Congress, modifications, additions and 
deletions should be similarly accomplished 
only by affirmative act of Congress. It seems 
wise, however, to retain the provisions for 
public hearings before such proposals are 
made to the Congress. 

“Strike lines 4 through 24, page 13, and 1 
through 7, page 14, and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“ ‘ADDITIONS, MODIFICATIONS, AND ELIMINATIONS 

“'(c) Any recommendation of a proposed 
addition to, modification of, or elimination 
of any wilderness area established by any 
Act of Congress, may be made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Congress after 
not less than 90 days’ public notice of the 
proposal and the holding of a public hear- 
ing, if there is a demand for such a hear- 
ing.’ * 

4. Under S. 1123, as originally presented, 
certain Indian lands might have been in- 
cluded in the wilderness system. The 
amendments included in committee print 
No. 2 would eliminate those Indian lands. 
This elimination, as well as the elimination 
proposed by these amendments, render it un- 
necessary to refer to “federally controlled” 
areas and such references should be elimi- 
nated. 

“Strike lines 22 through 24, page 7, all of 
pages 8 and 9, and lines 1 through 4 of page 
10. 


“Strike the words ‘national park or monu- 
ment’ from line 11, page 14.” 

5. The national park system, in existence 
for many years, has been very adequately 
administered and protected. It serves the 
purpose of providing areas which are devel- 
oped and made accessible to the general 
public. These are large islands of undevel- 
oped areas, but the general purpose is to 
provide for the enjoyment of these developed 
areas by masses of persons. The purpose of 
wilderness areas is to provide areas which 
are virtually totally undeveloped, giving an 
opportunity to the few to enjoy solitude in 
a natural setting. These are contradictory 
purposes, and there is no apparent reason 
for including national parks in wilderness 
area legislation. 

“Strike lines 5 through 25, page 10, and all 
of page 11. 

“Strike the words ‘national wildlife re- 
fuge’ from line 12, page 14. 

“Strike lines 5 through 9, page 17.” 

6. Wildlife refuges and ranges are areas 
set aside for the propagation of wildlife, and 
this frequently requires management and 
development of the area. This purpose is 
inconsistent with the purpose of wilderness 
areas, and there is no apparent reason for 
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including wildlife refuges and ranges, nor 
for changing the method of administration 
thereof, in legislation dealing with wilderness 
areas. Hence, provisions dealing with wild- 
life refuges and ranges should be eliminated. 

“Page 14, line 25. Strike the words ‘used 
for any form of’ and insert in lieu thereof 
the words ‘developed for’. 

“Page 15, line 3, after the word ‘road’ in- 
sert the words ‘except those required for 
protection of the areas from damage by fire, 
disease, or insect infestation;’. 

“Page 15, line 6, after the word ‘supplies’ 
insert the words ‘except as required for 
emergency purposes’. 

“Page 15, lines 13 and 14, strike the words 
‘use of aircraft or’ and insert the words 
‘landing of aircraft or use of’. 

“Page 15, line 15, strike the word ‘may’ 
and insert in lieu thereof the word ‘shall’. 

“Strike from lines 15 through 17, page 15, 
the words beginning with ‘subject to’ and 
with ‘desirable’, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘similar regulations 
as are generally applicable to the adminis- 
tration of forest service lands. Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to pro- 
hibit the operation of aircraft over wilder- 
ness areas’. 

“Page 15, line 19, insert after the word 
‘diseases’, the following: ‘or fire, or as may 
be desirable for the prevention of damage by 
fire’.” 

7. Several amendments are made in the 

concerning restriction on activities 
within wilderness areas. The amendments 
are for the following purposes: 

(a) To broaden and clarify the extent of 
exceptions permitted. 

(b) To permit the use of mechanical 
equipment and the establishment of roads 
in the areas when necessary for prevention 
of damage by fire, insect infestation or dis- 
eases. 

(c) To make it clear that commercial en- 
terprises can rent horses for taking guests 
into the areas, and include trips into the 
areas as part of a dude ranch vacation. 

(d) To make it clear that the use of me- 
chanical equipment required for emergen- 
cies, such as rescue operations, would be 

tted. 


(e) To permit operation of aircraft over 
the areas. 

“Strike lines 21 through 25, page 15, and 
lines 1 through 6, page 16, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Within wilderness areas, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of reservoirs, water 
conservation works, and facilities for the 
conservation of water and its delivery to 
points where it is to be used, whether such 
facilities are to be constructed by public or 
private agencies, shall be permitted in ac- 
cordance with applicable State and Federal 
law, including the road construction and 
maintenance essential to development and 
surveys and investigations preliminary 
thereto.’ 

“In addition, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall grant rights-of-way for communica- 
tion lines, power transmission lines, pipe- 
lines, and other utilities in any case where 
the failure to grant such rights-of-way 
would unreasonably increase the cost of pro- 
viding for the transmission of information, 
power or fuels. In addition, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as he may deem desirable, authorize 
prospecting, mining, the construction of 
roads, or other developments, upon his de- 
termination that such use in the specific 
area will produce a greater yield of products 
and services than will its denial’.” 

8. The special provisions for exceptions to 
restrictions on use in the present legislation 
are too restrictive and could well cause un- 
necessary and limitation on the 
utilization of the areas for purposes of great 
value to the people of the Nation. Hence, 
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several amendments are proposed to broaden: 


the scope of these tted uses. The prin- 
cipal points sought to be accomplished are: 

(a) To permit rights-of-way for water de- 
velopments which affect vast areas other 
than the wilderness areas themselves but 
have small, if any, effect on the wilderness 
areas. 

(b) To permit rights-of-way for utilities, 
where the denial would unreasonably in- 
crease the cost. This would be of particular 
advantage to rural electric cooperatives, who 
have continual problems of economically ex- 
panding service to rural customers. 

(c) To permit other exceptions to be made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture under a 
clearer and more reasonable standard, The 
standard in the proposed legislation is sub- 
ject to vast differences in interpretation. 
Substituted for this nebulous and ambiguous 
standard is a clear standard based on the 
productivity of the area. 

“Add a new paragraph at the end of sec- 
tion 2(e), page 14, line 7, to read as follows: 

Each proposal for the creation of, or the 
addition to or modification of any wilderness 
area shall be submitted to the chief execu- 
tive of the State wherein such area is to be 
established, added to, or modified. If within 
120 days after such submission, the chief 
executive of the affected State shall object. 
to the establishment of, addition to, or modi- 
fication of the proposed area, he shall file a 
report of his objections with the Secretary 
of Agriculture and such report shall accom- 
pany the Secretary’s recommendation to the 
Congress.“ 

9. Federally owned areas, although the 
property of all the people of the United 
States, also have a very serious effect on the 
States in which they are located. It has 
been the historic policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to give due consideration to legiti- 
mate interests of the sovereign States within 
the Federal structure. This bill should carry 
out that policy. 

“Strike lines 10 through 12, page 17.” 

10. The bill should be amended to elim- 
inate reference to States water rights. This 
question in connection with wilderness areas 
is no different than the same question in 
connection with all Federal reserved lands 
and should be considered in legislation 
dealing with all such reserved lands. The 
apparent disclaimer contained in section 
3(c) (5) does not solve any problem, raises 
serious questions of construction, and creates 
a possible conflict with section 3(c) (2). 

“Page 1, strike from the title the words 
‘establish a National Wilderness Preservation 
System’ and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘recognize and establish national wil- 
derness areas’. 

“Page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike the words 
‘there is hereby established a National Wil- 
derness Preservation System’. 

“Page 2, line 23, strike the words ‘an’ and 
‘system’. 

“Page 3, lines 10 and 11, strike the words 
‘that the National Wilderness Preservation 
System is established’ and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘that provision is made 
for the recognition and establishment of na- 
tional wilderness areas’. 

“Page 3, lines 11 and 12, strike the words 
‘units of this System designated for inclu- 
sion by this Act, and those’, and insert the 
word ‘areas’ before the words ‘that may’; and 
in line 13, page 3, strike the word ‘later’. 

“Similar language would be made 
at page 4, lines 16, 18, 19. 

“Strike line 20, page 4; page 14, lines 13 
through 17; page 14, line 24; page 15, lines 
12 and 13; page 15, lines 17 and 18; page 15, 
lines 21 and 22.” 

11, The bill should be amended to change 
the concept of a wilderness system by stat- 
ing that the purpose of the act is to estab- 
lish wilderness areas, and by amending the 
legislation, where it refers to the wilderness 
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system, to refer only to wilderness areas, It 
seems unnecessary to create a wilderness 
system within the national forest system, 
rather than to simply provide for the crea- 
tion of wilderness areas within the national 
forest system. This amendment has been 
requested by several organizations and in- 
terested individuals, 

“Page 4, line 5, strike the words ‘the bene- 
ficial forest and timber growth and all’ and 
insert the word ‘the’. 

“Page 14, line 20, substitute the word 
‘uses’ for ‘use’, 

“Page 14, line 22, substitute the word ‘Act’ 
for the word ‘section’. 

“Page 15, lines 2 and 3, strike the words 
‘section and in section 2 of this’. 

“Page 15, line 5, strike the word ‘other’.” 

12. There are several minor amendments 
which are proposed for grammatical reasons, 
and to eliminate unnecessary wording. 
These are shown at: 

“Page 4, line 5, strike the words ‘the bene- 
ficial forest and timber growth and all’ and 
substitute the word ‘and’. 

“Page 14, line 20, strike the word ‘use’ 
and substitute the word ‘uses’. 

“Page 14, line 22, strike the word ‘section’ 
and substitute the word ‘Act’. 

“Page 15, lines 2 and 3, strike the words 
‘section and in section 2 of this’. 

“Page 15, line 5, strike the word ‘other’.” 


RECESS TO 11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ERVIN, Mr. President, if no 
other Senator desires to address the 
Senate, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess until 11 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
February 19, 1960, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 


Senate February 18 (legislative day of 
February 15), 1960: 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 
Francis Adams Cherry, of Arkansas, to be 
a member of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board for a term of 5 years expiring 
March 4, 1965. (Reappointment) 
COMMISSION ON CiviL RIGHTS 
Robert S. Rankin, of North Carolina, to 


be a member of the Commission on Civil 
Rights, vice John B. Battle, resigned. 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Harold C. Patterson, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the term expiring June 5, 
1965. (Reappointment.) 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Robert E. Lee, of the District of Columbia, 
to be a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for a term of 7 years from 
July 1, 1960. (Reappointment.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE 
Courtland D. Perkins of New Jersey to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, vice 
Joseph V. Charyk. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR Am FORCE 


Lt. Col. Wesley W. Posvar, 17316A, for 
appointment as permanent professor of the 
US. Air Force Academy, under the provisions 
of section 9333(b), title 10, United States 
Code. 

The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force in the grades indicated, 
under section 8284 of title 10, United States 
Code, with a view to designation under sec- 
tion 8067 of title 10, United States Code, to 
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perform the duties indicated, and with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force: 
To be captains, USAF (Medical) 
William B. Dye, 408002481. 
John W. Funk, AO3045841. 
John L. Hazlehurst, AO3077082. 


To be captains, USAF (Dental) 


George C. Kiser, 0422708. 
Peter R. Reiner, AO8001331. 


To be captains, USAF (Judge Advocate) 


Billy B. Burton, 402069242. 
Gale I. McGrew, AO712637. 
Charles R. Minich, 403060942. 
Robert E. Moore, AO733388. 

To be captains, USAF (nurse) 
Mary M. Clarke, AN2243889. 
Elizabeth M. Davis, AN1906458. 
Anne T. Hines, AN2241762. 

Sarah P. Wells, AN2243978. 
Ona F. Whitlock, AN1858854. 


To be first lieutenant, USAF (Medical) 
Robert E. Wildin, AO8078091. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (Dental) 
Harold J. Crosthwaite, AO3090134, 
Henry A. Giertych, Jr., 403089705. 
Kenneth W. Lovern. 

Billy W. Sandefur, AO3077582. 
Brice N. Wilson, AO1853309. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Medical 
Service) 


Omar V. Greene, Jr., 404007174. 
Lloyd W. Johnston, 408075444. 


To be first Heutenants, USAF (Judge 
Advocate) 


Gene H. Hall, 402249197. 
Robert W. Norris, AO8017949, 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (nurse) 
Gladys R. Badgett, AN2243204, 
Margaret A. Dame, AN3089384. 
Lorraine M. Davenport, AN2243154, 
Kay F. DeYoung, AN2243378, 

Joanne M. Evans, AN2241739. 
AN30782' 


Clara E. Young, ‘AN2243195. 


The following persons for appointment 
in the Regular Air Force in the grades indi- 
cated, under section 8284 of title 10, United 
States Code, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


To be first lieutenanta 


Richard G. Abbott, AO8055917. 
Richard F. Abel, AO3052964. 
Eugene A. Adamek, AO3067426. 
Francis R. Adams, Jr., AO3069402. 
Paul P. Adams, AO3054890. 
Richard J. Adams, AO3008821, 
Billy D. Adcock, 408029209. 

John K. Aden, AO8068434. 
Thomas E. Aicher, AO3048919, 
James R. Alken. AO3048879. 
Bernard F. Albers, 403053983. 
Robert J. Albers, AO3050613. 
Theodore L. Albright, AO2211085. 
Richard B. Aldrich, AO3067563. 
Robert M. Alexander IIT, 403054087. 
Robert S. Allee, AO8027536. 

Fred L. Alleman, AO3065730. 
Benny J. Allen, AO3027849. 

Otto O. Allgeier, 403054605. 
George B. Allison, 408051484. 
Paul J. Allison, 403029843. 
Thayer W. Allison, 403069923. 
Fred D. Allman, AO3033000. 
Francis J. Almeter, A03 065882. 
Noel F. Alsdorf, 403067362. 

Harry A. Amesbury, Jr., A005 1974. 
John D. Amundson, AO3064619. 
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Vernon H. Amundson, 403058773. 
Billy W. Anderson, AO3070545. 
Bruce E. Anderson, 403051980. 
Dean M. Anderson, 408050787. 
Everett E. Anderson, AO2230018. 
John M. Anderson, AO3068735. 
Sidney E. Anderson, 408037390. 
Wayne C. Anderson, Jr., 403027850. 
James R. Andrew, AO3068721. 
Harvey D. Angel, 40305628 7. 
Bernard Appel, 403050086. 
Harold J. Arata, 402205096. 

Paul W. Arcari, AO2208579. 
James B. Archer, AO3050531. 
Stuart H. Archer, 408066853. 
James B. Armstrong, 408051900. 
Albert G. Arnold, 403050789. 
Paul D. Ashley, 403055815. 
Donald M. Atkinson, 403026758. 
John C. Attebury, 403065762. 
Harold D. Austin, 403028368. 
Frank K. Babbitt, Jr., 403040448. 
Kenneth J. Bachman, 403052928. 
Merle D. Bacon, A03003820. 

Gary D. Baetz, 403026682. 
William L. Bagwell, A030 70790. 
Benjamin N. Bailey, 402205833. 
William L. Bailey, Jr., 403054089. 
Thomas P. Baker, Jr., 403054551. 
Duane M. Bakken, 403053959. 
Paul Baldasari, 408068261. 
James E. Baldinger, AO8066880. 
Robert L. Baldwin, 403052500. 
Donald G. Balish, 403064434. 
Ronald J. Balma, 403057910. 
Ronald L. Balo, AO3070521. 
Thomas H. Bankard, AO8069926. 
Charles A. Bankston, 403021338. 
John P. Bannon, AO3056480. 
Raymond M. Bara, AO3046954. 
Michael R. Barbolla, AO3067089. 
Basil L. Bargery, AO3027596. 
Gordon L. Barnes, AO3068284. 
Walter E. Barnes III, 402209233. 
Dale C. Barnum, 403067722. 
William R. Barr, 403056312. 
Richard A. Barron, 408055418. 
Thomas L. Barrow, AO3070823. 
Adelbert P. Bartek, AO8054711. 
Richard A. Bartholomew. 40305 1825. 
Gordon Bass, 403054606. 

Louis R. Batson, Jr., AO3038076. 
Robert S. Beale, AO3047951. 
Raymond F. Beauregard, 403065278. 
Donald P. Beck, AO3009026. 
Marvin H. Beezley, 403053444. 
Conrad L. Beggs, AO2204685, 
Douglas O. Bell, AO3057515. 
Francis J. Belmonte, Jr., AO2208299. 
James E. Belt, 403067654. 
Lorenzo P. Benet, Jr., AO3046812, 
Donald F. Benoit, AO8038564. 
Albert E. Benson, Jr., 403069788. 
Jerry G. Berkowitz, 403036885. 
Albert M. Bernal, Jr., 403055768. 
James V. Berryhill, 403051831. 
Theodore R. Beuke, A08 048507. 
Frank A. Bianco, 403048530. 
Kenneth C. Bibb, 403085614. 
Earnest J. Bickley, 403027078. 
John R. Bieberstein, AO3053106. 
Robert L. Biggs, 4022115386. 
Melvin J. Bina, 403014839. 
Thomas G. Birr, 403029488. 
Alexander Y. Bishop, 403039680. 
Douglas P. Bishop, AO3056106, 
Lloyd K. Bishop, 403052748. 
Nolan A. Bissell, Jr., AO3055047, 
Eugene E. Bittrolff, AO3067049, 
Richard L. Blair, AO3055523. 
Donald P. Blake, AO3055048. 

Jule J. Blake, 403068054. 
Norman D. Blakely, AO3047216. 
William A. Blaker, 203053586. 
‘Theodore E. Bliss, AO3068262. 
Donald M. Blue, AO3055159. 
Emil E. Boado, AO03054203. 

Jack W. Bobbitt, AO3065090. 
Robert D. Bocock, AO3054838. 


James T. Boddie, Jr., AO2206846. 
Charles A, Bodeen, A03070628. 
Kenneth D. Bodenhamer, 408039863. 
Lawrence F. Bonderer, A03065427, 
John C. Boockholdt, 403055304. 
Roland T. Boone, 403065428. 
Roderick D. Booth, 403058988. 
William K. Booth, A03046537. 
Joseph C. Bors, AO3069284. 
Ronnie O. Bouldin, 403058923. 
Lloyd M. Bouton, 403051725. 
Charles K. Bowden, 402209958. 
John W. Bowden, 403007266. 
Edmund L. Bower, 403068170. 
Dave E. Bowersock, AO3027752. 
Robert T. Boyette, 402215870. 
Teodoro Bozzetti, A0305 7308. 
George D. Brabson, 403067108. 
Harold E. Bradberry, 402210083. 
Bruce V. Bradley, 403067023. 
Charles W. Bradley, A030289 71. 
Claude J. Bradshaw. Jr., 403054090. 
Cecil H. Braeden, 403058817. 
Daie L. Brakebill, AO3051224, 
Andrew J. Breen, AO3067215. 
Donald R. Brian, AO8055118. 
Gary W. Brindley, AO3070806. 
George W. Brinkman, AO3067312. 
Kenneth G. Brinson, AO3009171. 
Charles C. Brittain, Jr., AO8065468, 
Douglas B. Brittain, AO3057975. 
Donald L. Brooks, AO3055487. 
Robert E. Brooks, 408052944. 
Wiley S. Brooks, Jr., 408054219. 
Donald F. Broschat, Sr., AO3008781, 
Harmon M. Brotnov, 403047053. 
Charles D. Brown, AO2210834, 
Charles J. Brown, AO3054982. 
Charles R. Brown, AO3065615, 
David M. Brown, AO3066015. 
Donald D. Brown, AO2211743. 
Floyd W. Brown, Jr., 403029348. 
Robert M. Brown, A03030274. 
Tommy M. Brown, 403046688. 
David C. Broxterman, AO3066966, 
Robert D. Brubaker, 402207848. 
Clarence K. Bruce, 403028878. 
Alvin H. Bruder, AO2206265. 
John B. Bruno, AO2207372. 


Melvin L. Buck, AO2210193. 

Louis C. Buckman, AO2209038, 
Edward P. Bucko, AO3065513. 

Otto M. Budig, Jr., AO3070489. 
Francis J. Buglewicz, Jr., 403070400. 
Mark L. Bumgardner, AO3066016. 
Merle O. Bunde, A03046918. 

Bruce Burch, 403054 125. 

Rollie K. Burcham, 403049340. 
John C. Burchard, AO3054431, 
Arthur F. Burger, 403064538. 
Elvin A. Burgess, Jr., 408008914. 


David J. Burke, 403047561. 
Dennis M. Burke, 403068263. 
James T. Burns, 403027780. 
Theodore A. Burns, Jr., AO3068220. 
Myron W. Burr, AO3068001. 
William H. Burton, AO3048926. 
Edward M. Burwell, AO3009035. 
Warren L. Busch, 403046528. 
Gaston O. Bush, AO2211383. 
Robert E. Bush, AO2231978. 
Samuel L. Butler, AO2210967. 
Lucious C. Butt, AO3027348. 

Ray F. Butts, 403057547. * 
Bobby R. Butz, 403052288. 

Loren L. Buyher, 4030539286. 

Earl M. Buys, Jr., 403053383. 

Starr A. Byarlay, AO3053991. 
Joseph J. Bylinski, 403058307. 
Vincent D. Calbi, 403050330. 
Bruce T. Caldwell, 403051818. 
Charles C. Caldwell, 403056192. 
Cecil O. Calhoun, Jr., 403054941. 
Joseph T. Callahan, Jr., 403049074. 
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William J. Callahan, AO3050371. 
Richard C. Campbell, 403055094. 
Gene A. Carew, AO3058787. 
Kenneth V. Carey, AO2209874. 
James P. Carino, Jr., 403049781. 
Kenneth B. Carpenter, AO3058273, 
Rolland T. Carpenter, 403049495. 
Joseph A. Carriere, 403028478. 
Malcolm H. Carroll, Jr., AO3056378, 


William S. Carrothers, Jr., AO3027716. 


David L. Carson, 402209912. 
David P. Carson, 403048116. 
Dale E. Cartee, AO3046665. 
John L. Carter, A03052089. 
James W. Cartwright, 403065148. 
Don A. Cassada, 403068397. 
Donald M. Cassiday, Jr., AO3055488. 
William R. Castner, AO3047957. 
John T. Chain, Jr., AO3069176. 
Thurman Chamblee, Jr., AO3059066. 
James C. Chapman, 403008446. 
Robert S. Chase, AO3028974. 
Robert L. Chastain, AO3026688. 
Eddie J. Chauvin, Jr., 403027551. 
Gabriel V. Chavez, A030 70952. 
Everett A. Cheney, AO3055281. 
John R. Cherrington, Jr., AO38051811. 
Don T. Cherry, AO3018692. 
Alexander Chism, 408037988. 
Donald J. Christensen, AO03040200. 
Richard E. Christian, AO2205056. 
Charles H. Clark, AO2211033. 
Gene D. Clark, AO3068526. 
Richard R. Clark, 403050620. 
John F. Clarke, 403048442. 
David H. Clegg, AO3029889. 
Maurice V. Clegg, AO3046667. 
Edward T. Cleveland, AO3071108. 
Raymond H. Cleveland, AO3068741. 
Harold C. Clinger, AO8069035. 
David B. Clogston, Jr., A03054225. 
Jerry D. Cobb, 403070281. 
Richard Coffee, 403054095. 
Richard A. Coffland, 402207628. 
William J. Coggin, AO3029349. 
Edward D. Cohen, 403046815. 
Earle R. Cole, AO3051685. 
James L. Cole, 403052761. 
David Collins, AO3027396. 
Harold G. Colson, AO3028251. 
Harold D. Colwick, AO3047251. 
Norman D. Comfort, AO2209041. 
Lloyd E. Conduff, 408057655. 
John L. Conley II, 403055381. 
Joseph H. Connolly, 403032454. 
William M. Constantine, AO3068398. 
Charles O. Coogan, 403034995. 
Donald E. Cook, AO3028742. 
James Cook, A0 3064337. 
James D. Cooke, 403083747. 
William R. Cooksey II, 403052586. 
Walter S. Cooledge III, 408047785. 
John E. Coon, AO3053166. 
Ezra D. Coons, 403058929. 
Charles S. Cooper III, 403028329. 
Grayson V. Cordell, Jr., AO3069929. 
Roger W. Corley, AO3067090. 
Gerald A. Cory, Jr., AO3029065. 
Raymond E. Cosgrove, AO3056889. 
Dennis E. Cost, AO3058658. 
William T. Costas, AO3070580. 
John P. Costner, AO3065075. 
William E. Countryman, AO3035370. 
Willis D. Covert, A03009042. 
Richard T. Cowern, 403046821. 
Eldon W. Cox, AO3058659. 
John T. Craddock, AO3054127. 
e O. Crandall, 403028976. 
und H. Crandall, AO3070833. 
George W. Crane, AO3065618. 
William M. Crane, AO3054849, 
Jack C. Crawford, AO3035502. 
Joe E. Crenwelge, A03027095. 
Jerald L. Crew, AO3055580. 
Manley W. Crider, Jr., AO3054745. 
Auro C. Crim, Jr., AO3008453. 
James A. Crim, 403069793. 
Marcus F. Crook, AO3048282. 
Patrick B. Crotty, AO2211890. 
Arthur F. Crum, Jr., 403089291. 
Donald E. Cruzan, AO3028372. 
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Andres N. Cuellar, 403032685. 
Arnold A. Culbreth, Jr., AO3068529, 
David Q. Cummings, AO3036309, 
Jack O. Cummings, AO2210086. 
James T. Cummings, AO3066038. 
Richard L. Cummings, AO3055658, 
William F. Cummings, A03029549. 
Lawrence R. Cunningham, AO3065872, 
Norman M. Cupfender, 402206491. 
Gene D. Curry, AO3035976. 
Herbert B. Curtis, AO2211088. 
John W. Curtis, AO3040536. 
Charles L. Cusenbary, AO3037007, 
Donald R. Czech, AO3069054. 
William M. Dabrock, AO3053476, 
Harry R. Dagwell, AO2206795. 
Johannes U. Dahle, AO3068343. 
Gerald K. Dahmen, AO3040676, 
William R. Dailey, AO3065092. 
Donald G. Dair, 402212023. 

Jack N. M. Dale, 403068401. 
Joseph A. Daley III, 403070601. 
Robert J. Daley, 402209971. 
Ronald K. Dalrymple, 403054944. 
Joseph M. Daly, 403064463. 

Jan G. Dame, 403052447. 

William J. Danaher, 403065108. 
Donald A. Daniel, 403054444. 
James O. Daniel, AO3029236. 

Louis E. Daniels, Jr., AO3040764, 
Richard E. Daniels, AO3028743. 
Robert E. Dannenbring, AO3070306. 
Gerald P. D'Arcy, AO3070141. 
Frederick R. Darling, AO3027009. 
Norman W. Darlington, AO3029066. 
Lyle E. Darrow, AO3065573. 
Wilbur A. Darsey, AO3057316. 
Walton F. Dater, Jr., AO3064850. 
James M. Daugherty, 403027276. 
George R. Davidson, 403026614. 
Douglas E. Davis, 403068902. 
Douglas R. Davis, 403056265. 

Fred M. Davis, 402208884. 

Harry A. Davis III, 402211313. 
James C. Davis, Jr., 403055055. 
John O. Davis, 403067024. 
Ronald S. Davis, 403071082. 
Wayne E. Davis, 402210692. 
William R. Davis, AO3070358. 
Winston J. Daws, 403070986. 
James H. Dayley, AO3069708. 
Donald R. Delauter, AO3028428, 
John J. Dell, 403067781. 

Robert E. Delong, 403027948. 
Robert I. DeLong, AO3038987. 
Rocco A. Demarino, 403047571. 
Derrel L. Dempsey, AO2205413. 
Everett E. Dencklau, 403048383. 
Floyd C. Denney, AO8039107, 
Jack E. Denny, 403027755. 
George T. de Ogburn, Jr., AO2207565. 
William C. DePaepe, AO3032234. 
Van A. DePriest, AO3029614. 
Kelam S. Derderian, AO3068701. 
Robert R. Des Roches, AO3069407, 
John W. Dettmer, AO38070491, 
Alton H. Deviney, AO3053822, 
John N. Dick, Jr., 408064638. 
Gary T. Dickey, 403070581. 
Orville E. Dickerson, 403053534. 
Francis A. Didamo, 403051688. 
James H. Diggs, 403039108. 
Edward Dillard, 403054226. 

Louis S. Dillard, Jr., AO3032000, 
Roy B. Dille, Jr., AO3027232. 
John J. Dillon, AO3030184. 

Jack C. Dimski, AO3039529. 
Bernard N. Disteldorf, A0 306606. 
Donald D. Dittmar, 403027099. 
Chris O. Divich, 403066811. 
William D. Dixon, 403056388. 
Orme L. Dockins, AO3052992. 

Eddy J. Doerschlen, AO3019595. 
James C. Doggette, Jr., AO3029067. 
William J. Dollahon, 403027238. 
Wayne R. Dommer, AO3050901. 
John W. Donahue, Jr., AO3059096. 
William R. Donald, Jr., AO3068265. 
Robert J. Donaldson, AO3028688, 
Jose A. Donate, AO3021010. 
Laurence W. Donoho, AO3037128, 


Charles F. Donohue, 408055126. 
Joe A. Dotson, AO8054449. 

Larry B. Downes, AO3046209. 
William L. Doyle, Jr., 403049867. 
Gilbert L. Dozier, 403028070. 
Donald S. Drablos, 403046922. 
Carl W. Drake, 403052004. 
Christian F. Dreyer, Jr., 403069932. 
Dennis R. Driscoll, 403046923. 
John J. Drislan, 403047576. 
Daniel H. Duffy, 403056818. 
Hugh H. Durkee, 403027011. 
Patrick F. Durning, 403065263. 
Brock W. Dutton, AO3050623. 
Delmar R. Dyer, Jr., AO3065767. 
Robert J. Dyer, 403047494. 
James D. Eagle, AO3066018. 
William L. Eakin, 403052708. 
Stanley G. Ebner, 403050624. 
James R. Echols, 403035816. 
Raymond O. Eddy, A03 068658. 
John H. Edgar, AO3036199. 
Lloyd Edwards, A03028556. 
Ollie H. Edwards, AO3009112. 
Richard C. Edwards, AO3055433, 
James F. Egbert, AO3057556. 
William T. Ehrhart, 403070078. 
Robert L. Elder, 403067851. 
Albert M. Elliott, 403030374. 
Donald A. Elliott, 403050805. 
Philip D. Elliott, 403055777. 
Richard D. Elliott, AO3008936, 
Robert L. Elliott, 402210238. 
Robert J. Ellis, 402207688. 
James D. Elmer, 403070674. 
Niles T. Elwood, A03 029365. 
Richard K. Ely, 403029732. 
Robert H. Emmons, Jr., AO3053342, 
Guy E. Enabnit, A0306 7904. 
Louis E. Endris, 403036561. 
Earle M. Enger, Jr., A03 068348. 
Gilbert G. Engle, AO3071048. 
Robert O. Ennever, Jr., AO3068008, 
Dale L. Eppinger, 403048688. 
Robert E. Epting, Jr., AO3029356. 
Eugene A. Erb, Jr., 408065234. 
Bill D. Ericson, 403053998. 
Ralph D. Erwin, 402208237. 
Francis E. Esterlin H, 403038334. 
Frederic D. Estes, 402206895. 
Jack A. Evans, AO3069962. 
David Everson, 402211066. 

Don R. Ewing, 402233313. 
Charles V. Fada, 403058 147. 
Daniel M. Fagan, 403029631. 
Frank T. Faha, 4030462138. 
William A. Fall, 403049607. 
Gerald J. Farrell, 403070389. 
Jackie L. Faulkner, 403048888. 
Donald G. Fava, 403055717. 
David Y. Fawcett, 408054450. 
Peter G. Fay, AO3067371. 
Richard V. Feaster, 403070749. 
George K. Feather, 408027280. 
Norman E. Featherston, AO3055098, 
John E. Feldmann, 403065797. 
Jerry J. Felmley, 403026638. 
Johnny C. Fender, 403052791. 
Roger W. Fenneman, AO3069059. 
Harold B. Ferguson, 403029850. 
Richard S. Ferguson, 403047790. 
William R. Ferguson, AO3055866. 
Austin O. Fernow, 403051814. 
Paul S. Ferrell, 403008942. 
Robert O. Ferrell, 403047414. 
Albert L. Ferzacca, 408050051. 
David E. Fetherston, 403056146. 
Verdis N. Fiddelke, 402205017. 
Lawrence H. Field, AO3068121. 
Leland R. Fillmore, AO3050377. 
Charles L. Finch, AO3054656. 
Thomas H. Fincher, 403026973. 
John C. Findley, AO3065858. 
Gerald Finn, 403032468. 
William V. Finn, 403027107. 
Wade E. Firmin, 40305421. 
Charles E. Fischer, 403052391. 
Arnold G. Fisher, AO3029160. 
Phillip R. Fisher, Jr., 408068718. 
Ronald A. Pishter, A005 1008. 
James C. Fitzgerald, 402209107. 
Marvin A. Flaks, A 03049677. 
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George W. Fleischer, 409054899. 
David A. Fleming, AO3050931. 
Robert M. Fletcher, AO3070940. 
George L. Florman, AO3033310. 
Brendan P. Foley, AO3050096. 
William J. Follmer, 402204403. 
James D. Forbes, AO3049679. 
Cleveland E. Forrester, AO2206699. 
David C. Forster, AO2205851. 
Lawrence J. Fortenberry, 402208991. 
Dewey D. Foster, Jr., AO3029074. 
Raymond L. Foster, 408027109. 
Warren W. Foster, AO3067373, 
Charles R. Fox, 403069907. 
George M. Fox, 402206275. 
Robert J. Foy, A030 46581. 

Philip B. Francis, 402211315. 
Reilous A. Franklin, 403058057. 
Sidney B. Franklin, 403040542. 
Francis J. Franzago, 403036634. 
Robert L. Frederick, 403069060. 
Robert W. Frey, A03067790. 

Roger A. Frey, AO3032986. 
Malcolm G. Fries, AO3068686. 
Hubert H. Frisinger II. 403068298. 
Donaldson D. Frizzell, 403026717. 
Alan C. Frost, AO8056008. 

Vernon L. Frye, AO3049505. 
George S. Fulgham, 402209 758. 
Robert R. Fuller, 403047124. 
Robert G. Fullwood, AO3069182. 
Robert H. Fulton, Jr., 403070015. 
James D. Furlow, 403038168. 
Joseph P. Fuss, 403009874. 
Kenneth H. Gaasch, 403065908. 
Grant E. Gabel, 403068299. 
Arnald D. Gabriel, 408002230. 
James M. Gafney, 403027114. 
Donald R. Galarowicz, 403056150. 
Richard S. Gamble, 403052337. 
Frank T. Gammage, Jr., 403058552. 
Rudy M. Garcia, 403026609 

Anthony Gardecki, 403040881. 
Clarence M. Garrett, Jr., A08 065907. 
Lewis E. Garrett, 403054852. 
Samuel B. Garris, 4030699 76. 
Richard E. Garrison, A030 70906. 
John W. Garten, 403058260. 
Roger O. Gary, Jr., 403052468. 
Donald v. Gatchel, AO3058989. 
Thomas R. Gates, AO3067908. 
John M. Gatt, 408048582. 

David Gay, A03035261. 

John P. Gee, 403052402. 

George T. Gehrig, AO3032003. 
Philip G. Geib, 402209823. 

Robert J. Generaux, A03058664. 
Frederick B. Gerbing, AO2211420. 
Leslie B. Gerlach, AO3048501. 
Thomas C. Germscheid, A03028693. 
Ludwig Gesund. AO2246817. 

John R. Giancola, 403031260. 
Charles A. Gibbs, 402206207. 
Donald R. Giddens, AO3065264. 
John E. Gilbert, AO3048649. 
Richard L. Gilbert, AO3026942. 
Thomas E. Gillen, AO3028934. 
Ronald W. Gillespie, AO3058121. 
Ray G. Gilligan, 403057784. 
Malcolm E. Gillis, Jr., AO3027726. 
Robert F. Gilmore, A03050220. 
Horace M. Gladney, AO3027727. 
James M. Glenn, AO3008951. 
Lloyd N. Goble, AO3027870. 

Dean S. Goddard, 403052000. 
Harold T. Godfrey, Jr., A0 3038089. 
Jerome R. Goebel, 402211292. 
Earl E. Goetze, 403047182. 
Theodore W. Golder, 408064479. 
Morris M. Goldhamer, 403052528. 
Richard R. Golembosk!i, AO3067459. 
Robert D. Golightly, AO3066970. 
Don T. Gonzales, AO3068512. 
Russell C. Goodman, AO3052778. 
Ivor K. Goodrich, AO8047072. 
George W. Goodwin III, A03049851. 
Bruce E. Gordon, 408068158. 
Robert C. Gordon, 409069978. 
Samuel T. Gore, 408028297. 
Richard J. Gorey, 402206903. 
James L. Gorman, AO03046214, 
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Vincent E. Gormley, AO3068513. 
Eugene S. Gorski, AO2206904. 
Ronald V. Grabler, AO3051288, 
Frank J. Gradyan, AO3051647. 
Joseph E. Graetch, 403048225. 
John C. Graham, AO3028765. 
George E. Grammer, Jr., 408047203. 
Joseph S. Grant, Jr., 403057269. 
Stanley C. Grant, A03010754. 
David C. Graves, 402211431. 
William F. Graves, A003 1809. 
Russell W. Gray, Jr., 403066902. 
Henry W. Green, Jr., 403049871. 
Howard J. Greene, AO3050723. 
Robert S. Greever, AO3048173. 
Gerald D. Gregory, 403036727. 
Henry M. Greybill, AO3036611, 
Robert H. Grice, AO3053756. 
Francis L. Griffin, AO2255511. 
Glenn A. Griffith, AO3069804. 

Joe T. Griffith, AO3027872. 
Robert B. Griffiths, AO3058801. 
Bert E. Grigsby, 403048784. 
Jerry S. Grimes, 403027797. 

Paul L. Grimmig, 403070661. 
Roland M. Grotte, 403029852. 
Allan L. Gruer, AO3049354. 
Robert E. Grutzik, 403028863. 
Valentine J. Grzebiniak, 403009178. 
Brian T. Gubler, 403029163. 
Claude J. Guinchard, AO3065861. 
Charles B. Gulley, AO3054380. 
Murray T. Guptill, AO3029360. 
David C. Gurkin, AO3070662. 
Leighton E. Gustafson, 403068441. 
Palle R. Gylov, AO2210067. 
Ronald L. Haase, AO3038657. 
Victor L. Hackman, 402206378. 
Harry H. Hagenbrock, 403050462. 
Bernard H. Hahn, Jr., AO3067982, 
John Haile, AO3064932. 

John T. Halbert, 402206767. 
Jerry W. Hale, 403069939. 

Earl R. Hall, AO3054460. 

James F. Hall, 403051791. 

James W. Hall, AO3070120. 

Paul F. Halpern, AO2205856. 
Arthur J. Halverson, AO3054132. 
William G. Hamill, AO3028437. 
Donald L. Hamilton, 408065274. 
Eugene M. Hamilton, AO3070794, 
Paul R. Hammock, AO3052949. 
John F. Hampton, AO3008588. 
Murray J. Hancock, Jr., AO3065587. 
John W. Hand, 402211788. 

Roger D. Haneline, AO3037294, 
Gary H. Hanify, AO3053445. * 
Darrel O. Hansen, 403052128. 
Wynn D. Hansen, 403048785. 
Robert L. Hanson, 403052734. 
Charles E. Hardaway, 403029977. 
Marion S. Hardin, AO3038660. 
James C. Harding, 403069310. 
Ralph M. Harding, Jr., 403069242. 
Donald R. Hargrove, AO3053865, 
Jack D. Harman, 403009182. 
Dennis M. Harper, AO3069805. 
Neal J. Harrington, 403068287. 
Gerald A. Harris, 40303 7991. 
Marshall E. Harris, 402204287. 
James H. Harrison, 403064491. 
John M. Harrison, 40305 1065. 
Paul L. Harrison, 403048226. 
Hershel D. Harrod, 403087792. 
Steve J. Harrop, 403066726. 
Charles W. Hartman, 403056038. 
Thomas A. Hartman, 402204662, 
John D. Hartnett, 403056400. 
Henry W. Hartsfield, Jr., AO2208546. 
William E. Hartung, 402205561. 
Luther T. Harvey, AO2204360. 
Loyal D. Hastings, AO3029167. 
Charles W. Hatcher, AO3067178, 
Wesley J. Hatfield, AO3056510, 
Oliver E. Hatfield, AO3008594. 
Robert G. Hathcock, 403058061. 
John M. Haug, 403037917. 
Clifton J. Hawkins, 403027731. 
George E. Hawkins, 402207177. 
Harry D. Hayes, 403054205. 
William C. Hayes, A030209 78. 


Hilliard G. Haynes II, 402204776. 
Fred E. Healea, Jr., 403052293. 
Allan P. Heard, AO3066860. 

Gale L. Hearn, AO2205667. 

Edwin A. Heeney, AO3007421, 

Noel A. Heim, AO3066253. 

Frazier J. Hellings, AO3071061, 
Alfred Hellman, AO2210184. 
Walter L. Helm, AO3065097. 
Gerald R. Helmich, 402207538. 
Warren J. Hengel, AO3069428, 
Harry J. Hennigar, Jr., AO3029750, 
Richard L. W. Henry, AO3056852. 
William T. Henshaw, AO3053657. 
James K. Hensley, Jr., AO3052622, 
John D. Herbert, AO2206907. 
Frank B. Herty, Jr., AO2211002, 
Joseph P. Hester, AO3027798, 
William C. Hess, AO2205927. 
Bryant Heston, 402207847. 
Bradley W. Hetrick, AO3037247. 
Gary L. Heyer, AO3030780. 

Robert W. Hibarger, 403069981. 
Walter C. Hickman, AO3056404, 
Robert E. Hicks, Jr., AO3026834. 
Thomas J. Higginbotham, AO3030224, 
Bennie E. Higgins, Jr., AO3052494, 
Donald Hilkemeier, AO3050633. 
William B. Hill, 403070443. 

Rodric J. Himebaugh, AO3056954. 
Jerome D. Himmer, AO3065545. 
William H. Hine, AO3054332, 
Raymond F. Hinely, AO3057118. 
James I. Hines, AO3056513. 

Rondal O. Hines, AO3039957. 
Waynard J. C. Hinkley, AO3040360. 
Robert B. Hinman, AO3050551. 
Jerald L. Hinton, AO2211242. 
Walter T. M. Ho, AO3030762. 

David W. Hobart, 403052905. 

Leon D. Hobbs, 403049687. 

Ronald N. Hoelzer, A03026 725. 
Donald L. Hoffman, A03065590. 
Raymond E. Hoffmann, 403052792. 
Clifford B. Hogle, 403061474. 
Charles W. Hohman, Jr., AO2206909. 
Rodney R. H. Holoos, AO3051475. 
Dale N. Holasek, AO3049515. 
Alfred T. R. Holderbach, A03059508. 
Earl H. Holderness, 403008478. 
Lawrence T. Holland, A03 058687. 
William E. Holland, 403028489. 
Edward M. Holley, AO3027374. 
George Holt, Jr., AO3058922, 
Marshall M. Holt, Jr., AO3053149. 
Paul C. Holter, AO3032599. 

Melton G. Holubec, AO3031156. 
Vernon A. Holzwarth, AO3052735. 
Thomas M. Hooker, AO3046677. 
Donald L. Hopkins, AO3070202. 
Frank F. Hopkins, 403051884. 
Frederick P. Horky, 402210379. 
William D. Horn, 403051476. 
Robert E. Hoskinson, A0 3052010. 
Thomas M. Hoskinson, A03028 718. 
Richard B. Houghton, 402208797. 
Fred K. Houston, 403069068. 
Worth D. Howard, AO3055367. 
Bruce H. Howe, 403046219. 

James O. Howe, Jr., AO3029078. | 
Dennis E. Hoye, AO3051236. 
Ronald E. Hoyt, AO3008598. | 
Robert M. Huddle, AO2210350, | 
Perry A. Hudel, 403027375. | 
Richard S. Hudgins, AO3047715. 
Edwin C. Hudson, AO3046679. 
James W. Hudson, AO2206215. 
John W. Hudson, AO3052666. 
Roger G. Huggins, AO3065743. 8 
Dale L. Hughes, 403065988. 

Walter D. Hugo, Jr., A03 069613. 
Robert W. Hull, 402205979. 
Richard A. Hunder, A030495 19. 
Franklin D. Hundley, 403026970. 
Robert Hunsicker, Jr., 402208467. 
Walter D. Hunter, 403055784. 
Thomas E. Hurt, 408055541. 
Herman H. Husbands, 403046879. 
Andrew L. Hutchinson, Jr., A030 29366. 
Lloyd J. Huxtable, AO3053334, 
Gordon C. Hyde, AO2208352. 
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Travis P. Hyde, 402205202. 
Walter H. Inge, Jr., 403028831. 
Alexander Irvine, 403068667. 
Wayne G. Isaacson, A0 3068569. 
Edward J. Jacko, AO3048663. 
David L. Jackson, AO2206993. 
Donald E. Jackson, AO3048088. 
Franklin M. Jackson, AO2205777. 
Jerry D. Jackson, AO3054596. 
Kaye D. Jackson, 402204278. 
Lee R. Jackson, Jr., 403029081. 
Leslie G. Jackson, 4030523 10. 
Robert L. Jackson, 403009188. 
Thomas R. Jackson, 403054748. 
Tom W. Jackson, 403054384. 
Joseph H. Jacobs, 403052652. 
Norman F. Jacobs, 403070695. 
Ralph Jaeger, 403064559. 

Jerry L. Jarnagin, 403058893. 
Cecil B. qeanes, Jr., 402204558. 
Gerald R. Jensen, 402210380. 
Wilfrid O. Jervis, 402204891. 
Richard H. Jessen, AO3070629. 
Douglas A. Jewett, AO3058097. 
James J. Jines, Jr., AO3026533. 
Frank R. Jochimsen, AO3020912, 
Andrew L. Johnson, AO3056168. 
Barrett V. Johnson, AO3052806. 
Bernard L. Johnson, AO2208326, 
Charles R. Johnson, AO3028381. 
Deward Johnson, AO3028592. 
James D. Johnson, AO3027144, 
Jeffery S. Johnson, AO2206704. 
Jerry Johnson, 403047134. 
Kenneth O. Johnson, AO3028177. 
Leo J. Johnson, AO3068630. 
Russell W. Johnson, AO3053974. 
Theodore E. Johnson, A03066229. 
Thomas L. Johnson, AO3070196. 
Loren T. Johnston, 402205426. 
Roger G. Johnston, 403068992. 
Jackie L. Joiner, 403039959. 
Allan M. Jokela, 403049443. 
David G. Jones, 402209695. 
Frederic G. Jones, A0 3029369. 
George L. Jones III, 403047976. 
Jack D. V. Jones, 403058447. 
James B. Jones, Jr., 402210648. 
Raymond L. Jones, 403058378. 
Richard C. Jones, 402210016. 
Russell W. Jones, AO3027886. 
Thomas N. Jones, 403054245. 
James E. Jordan, 403031476. 
Frederick A. Judd, 403047588. 
Kineson Jung, 402254738. 
Herbert D. Kalen, AO3037765. 
Raymond A. Kane, AO8056520. 
James A. Kaneski, AO3065098. 
Bruce L. Kapitzke, AO3049260. 
Robert E. Karaffa, AO3051555. 
Mickey M. Karimoto, 403049448. 
Glen J. Kaser, Jr., AO3055728. 
Donald M. Kastilahn, AO3052350. 
Donald R. Kaufmann, AO03030993. 
Calvin R. Kauppila, AO3008840. 
Wayne G. Kay, A03048068. 
Walter D. Keeler, AO3048089. 
Gordon E. Keene, AO3039135. 
Donald R. Keeney, AO3069897. 
Dennis E. A. Keesee, A03056522. 
Peter P. Kehoe, AO3046188, 
Alton P. Keith, AO3027147. 
Richard E. Kelley, AO3026469. 
William J. Kelley, 403046225. 
Charles A. Kelly, AO3048309. 
Cornelius B. Kelly III, 403037466. 
James A. Kelly, 402209487. 
Loyal L. Kelsey, AO3052156. 
Everett J. Kennedy, Jr., AO3053038. 
William C. Kennedy, AO3054003. 
Richard B. Kent, AO2207000, 
George W. Kern, AO3029309. 
Harold E. Kerns, AO8052005. 
James Kerr III, 403065822. 
William J. Kerr, 403069657. 
Richard W. Kesson, AO3050555. 
Herman E. Kiefer ITI, AO3050226, 
Eugene W. Killey, 403008487. 
Andrew J. King, 403057902. 
David E. King, AO3069515. 
Gerard F. King, AO3053315. 
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Thomas T. King, 403027378. 
Wesley C. King, 403053517. 

John W. Kinkele, 403054138. 
Galen R. Kirkland, AO3054674. 
James G. Klaus, Jr., 403047580. 
John E. Klein, 403048091. 

Robert L. Klingensmith, 402205321. 
Frank C. Knaack, A03 036116. 
John B. Kneen, 403069409. 

Don R. Knutson, 403068571. 
Linwood G. Koffel, 403035101. 
Fred S. Kolm, 403029029. 

Donald G. Kopp, 403054621. 
Eldridge C. Koppen, Jr., 403055514. 
John A, Koppin, Jr., 403055272. 
Robert C. Kormondy, 403011836. 
Quentin W. Korte, A03056172. 
David J. Kossler, 408057274. 
Timothy J. Kovar, Jr., 403031088. 
Casimir L. Kowalewski, 403047186. 
Peter W. Kraska, 403067274. 
William G. Krause, 403035263. 
Bruce N. Kreider, A03068 787. 
Lenard W. Kresheck, 403070058. 
James C. Kriegshauser, A 03036331. 
Leon J. Kroenke, 408068445. 

Earl L. Krueger, AO3028907. 
Charles G. Kulp, Jr., 403047977. 
Henry F. Lackey, AO3038601. 
Franklin A. Lamb, 403070621. 
Walter A. Lamb, 403050000. 
Joseph P. F. Lambert, 403068269. 
Donald K. Lampe, 403033159. 
Alan H. Lancaster, A0303 7204. 
William G. Land, AO3031124, 
Gary E. Lange, AO3055988, 

John T. Langlais, AO3058811. 
Jack C. Langston, AO3068757. 
Ward J. Lantier, AO2207973. 
William H. Larimore, 403029124. 
Oliver W. Larson, AO3068358. 
Roland E. Larson, 403027604. 
Theodore D. Lassagne, 402211561. 
John D, Latva, 403067710. 

Louis E. Laughlin, AO3065034. 
Walter C. Laurendine, 403056301. 
Henry L. Lavery IIT, 403050385. 
Charles R. Law, 403065491. 
Robert H. Lawrence, 403052916. 
Charles P. Laws, 403054749. 
Owen R. Lawter, 403058510. 
Ronald G. Lawton, 403064878. 
Thair D. Layne, A03054858. 
Charles W. Leaverton, 403031694. 
Harold F. Ledbetter, AO3003855. 
Charles S. Lee, 4030511086. 
Francis C. Lee, AO3056177. 

James L. Lee, Jr., AO3049027. 
John P, Lee, AO2211655. 

Robert L. Lee, AO3047331. 
Richard B. Leeka, AO2209966. 
Darel D. Leetun, AO3029277. 
Harry J. Lehr, Jr., AO2210186, 
Richard A. Lejk, AO3051280, 
Vance Lerner, AO2211562. 

Ronald S. LeRoy, AO3048869. 
Charles O. Lescher, Jr., 402211919. 
Charles G. Leuchter, AO3036873. 
Kenneth D. Leuthold, 403067765. 
Duane L. Lewis, 403040367. 
Edwin R. Lewis, AO3032940. 
Eldon F. Libby, 408051812. 
Willford D. Light, Jr., 403028182. 
Warren R. Lilly, 403053629. 
Frank J. Linseisen, 408027156. 
Henry F. Lippincott, Jr., A03 068672. 
Charles L. Lipscomb, 403065774. 
Victor H. Lipsey, AO8057797. 
Joseph R. Lipsky, Jr., AO2211408, 
Carl N. Lisk, AO3052700. 

Richard F. Little, AO3048678, 
Mayer Littman, AO3026731. 
David Litwack, 408050111. 
Lawrence L. Lively, AO3038183, 
George H. Livie, AO3053198. 
Jerry D. Livingston, AO3052001. 
John A. Locht, AO3046999. 
Robert F. Lockwood, AO3053881, 
John L. Logan, Jr., AO3066823. 
Charles W. Loney, AO3056538. 
Antonio Lopez, 403064738. 


Edmund X. Loughran, AO3055804. 

Seymour Louis, 403028947. 

Benjamin F. Love, AO2206709, 

James H. Love, AO3027378. 

Joe E. Lowe, 403027960. 

Fred L. Lowery, AO03048448. 

Dennis K. Lowry, 403066825, 

John I. Lowry, AO2207855. 

George V. Lozovoy, AO3048871, | 
Fred A. Lucas, AO3054574. | 
Clive D. Luckenbill, 402209709. 

Guy D. Luke, AO2207007. 

Kenneth W. Lukens, 403029221. 

John M. Lund, A03050468, | 
Perry J. Lundin, AO3039352. 

Robert L. Lundin, AO3027027, | 
David Y. F. Lung, AO3058677, | 
John C. Lynch, AO3051028. 

Joe M. Lyon, Jr., 403054578. 

Kenneth W. Lyon, A03065881. 

John S. Lyons, AO3037933. 

Roy MacDonald, AO3038355. | 
John E. MacGregor, Jr., 403047422. 

Franklin C. Mach, AO3058931. | 
Paul J. Madsen, AO775073. 

Raymond A. Madson, AO3030296, 

Caril F. Magdefrau, AO2207837. | 
Walter L. Magness, AO3071026. | 
Robert E. Magnusson, 403068108. | 
James P. Maguire, AO3067593. 

Lothar T. Maier, AO3039905. 

William W. Mains, Jr., AO3053598. 
Jimmie L. Makinson, A03008980. 

David L. Malickson, A0 1905350. 

Donald E. Malloy, 403070612. 

Juanita Mancha, AL 3056311. - 
Elwood Manigault, AO3026566. 

Dalton L. Mann, AO3027355. 
Michael R. Marcellino, AO3029374. | 
Wayne W. Marcotte, A03008982. 
Robert C. Margetts, AO3023798, 
Ronnie G. Maricle, 403039769. 
Arthur A. C. Markl, 403055738. 
Stanley L. Marrs, 402207886. 

Jerry E. Marshall, A03 057981. 
Richard C. Marshall, 403040888. 
Richard N. Martel, AO3058034, 
Charles P. Martin, AO2204518. 
Edward P. Martin, AO3066047, 
Eugene F. Martin, AO2204752. 
Frederick A. Martin, AO3055805, 
Jerry R. Martin, 402210042. 

Walter R. Martin, AO2211105. 
Salvatore F. Martino, AO3040243. 
Morton P. Marts, A03049920. 

Louis M. Martucci, AO 3070866. 
David E. Marz, 402211441. 

Lawrence A. Mashaw, AO3054902. 
Wayne M. Mashburn, AO3051961. 
Kenneth J. Mason, AO3052128. 
Lawrence D. Mathias, AO3065190, 
Bernard J. Matulis, AO3056048, 
Jimmy L. Maturo, AO3054173, 

James Maurer, AO3069077. 

Karl J. Max, AO8056428. 

Edwin R. Maxson, 403046470. 

Sidney L. Maxwell, 403020921. 
William D. McAllister, 402209892. 
Keith D. McCartney, AO3048946. 
John D. McClain, Jr., 403029608. 
James F. McClanahan, 403027961. 
Anderson G. McConnell, 403049530. 
James D. McCracken, 403041105. 
Karl M. McCulloch, 402206771. 
Samuel D. McCulloch, Jr., 408028158. 
Walter J. McCullough, 402210952. 
John L. McDaniel, 403046891. 

Alfred J. McDevitt, 403056425. 
Herman K. McDonald, AO3053806. 
Kermit P. McDonald, Jr., 403062389. 
William M. McDonald, 403034379. 
Charles S. McElroy, AO3052860, 
Clayton S. McFarland, Jr., 403048688. 
Edward V. McGee, AO03058678. 

John F. McGee, Jr., 402210266. 

John R. McGinn, 403046198. 

Alex L. McGowin, 403055316. 

Ralph L. McGrew, 403053940. 
Charles A. McGuire, 402212016. 

John J. McGuire, Jr., AO3070507. 
Thomas B. McHugh, AO2206159. 


1960 


Gerald A. McIntire, AO3055789. 
Daniel G. McIntosh, 403056538. 
John G. McKay, Jr., AO3065191. 
James L. McKenna, AO3040559. 
James P. McKeon, AQ2207544. 
Thomas L. McKewen, AO3059151. 


Robert N. McKitterick, Jr., AO2210853. 


Harry L. McLamb, 408058152. 
Robert C. McLaughlin, AO3039786, 
Richard L. McManus, 403033292. 
LeRoy McMath, 403035186. 
Robert L. McMichael, 402209429. 


William S. McMichael, Jr., 403029379. 


Charles E. McMillan, 403027966. 
Joseph P. McMonigle, 403047189. 
Glenn L. McNutt, A03 065354. 
Thomas V. McNutt, 403052212. 
Jerry L. McQuitty, 402209068. 
Richard J. Mesweeny, A02211159. 
Julian C. McVay, Jr., 402206027. 
Alan S. Meadows, 403004118. 
Lawrence C. Means, 403068599. 
Paul O. Meder, 403036054. 
Robert E. Meikle, 403017352. 
William D. Meikle, AO3053941. 
Robert J. Mellody, AO3067246. 
John A. Mellor, AO3065886. 
George K. Mellott, AO3064642. 
Milton A. Melville, AO3053908. 
James A. Melvin III. 403029380. 
Roger W. Menke, AO3046232. 
Robert D. Mercer, AO3030827. 
Robert N. Meredith, AO3049264. 
Alfred L. Merrell, AO3058567. 
Ronald D. Merrell, AO3030561. 
Dossey C. Merritt, AO3051978. 


Lawrence J. Mertaugh, Jr., AO2206647. 


Robert J. Messersmith, AO3028451. 
Richard A. Meyer, AO3056430, 
Richard L. Meyer, AO3029381, 
Alan D. Miedrich, 403065997. 
Colbert L. Mier, AO3028089. 
Percy W. Miles, Jr., AO3008725. 
Clark J. Miller, AO3032434. 
Eugene A. Miller, AO3035629. 
Gerald O. Miller, 403064439. 
Glenwood I. Miller, AO3068314. 
Herbert Miller, 403007042. 

John R. Miller, 403033089. 
Monte M. Miller, 403055990. 
Norman C. Miller, 403035015. 
Ronald N. Miller, 403056194. 
Sam W. Miller, 403054687. 
Walter D. Miller, 408054904. 
Walter W. Miller, 403051694. 
John W. Millinder, Jr., 403056492. 
Leslie H. Minear, Jr., AO3036386. 
Donald J. Minihan, 40026622. 
Paul A. Mispagel, AO3058814. 
Paul L. Mitchell, 403057492. 
John E. Mitts, AO2076954. 

Larry L. Mobley, 403027579. 
Theodore G. Moeller, 408065748. 
John H. Moening, 403037188. 
Richard M. Mohan, 403054888. 
Henry B. Mon, 403051438. 

Paul L. Monroe, AO3028644. 
Russell N. Montgomery, 403009208. 
David R. Moore, AO3055607. 
John F. Moore, 402211815. 

Leon M. Moore, AO3049710. 
Michael K. Moore, AO3057088. 
Michael W. Moore, AO3053150. 
Milton B. Moore, 403034453. 
Richard E. Moore, AO2210029. 
Robert G. Moore, AO3036811. 
Francis J. Moran, Jr., AO3055992. 
Paul N. Morehart, 403018713. 
John B. Moren, 402206162. 
Boyd A. Morgan, 402208297. 
Joseph P. Morgan, 403049204. 
Robert H. Morgan, 403065998. 
William H. Morgan, 403069458. 
Leroy E. Morlock, AO3057187. 
Aubrey Morris, 403027810. 
Franklin D. Morris, 402204646. 
Frank J. Morris, AO3050175. 
Gerald T. Morris, AO3070060. 
John H. Morris, Jr., AO3054933. 
Krendall E. Morris, AO3066106, 
Lloyd V. Morris, 403047204. 


Thomas E. Morris, 403065749. 
Irving F. Morton, AO3053851. 
John T. Moser, 403049804. 
Dayton Moses III, 403054500. 
Gerald L. Moss, A030 70976. 
Melvin R. Mosteller, 403047084. 
Harold V. Motsinger, AO3031283. 
Roland D. Mower, AO3047339. 
William G. Mozingo, AO2207772. 
Steve V. Mrak, AO3031686. 
William W. Mrazik, AO3008619, 
Melvin D. Mueller, 403064222. 
David W. Mugg, 403058873. 
Charles W. Mulkey, AO3027382. 
Albert S. Munsch, Jr., AO3052861, 
Lawrence Munsie, Jr., AO3053882. 


Benjamin F. Murchison, Jr., AO3004308. 


William R. Murrell, AO3069256. 
William A. Musgjerd, 403068574. 
Edward E. Mutch, 403009170. 
Henry W. Mutrie, A08 055898. 
Dewitt H. Myers, 403029711. 
Gene O. Myers, 403028626. 
James T. Myers, A03070999. 
Jerry L. Myers, 403049712. 
Russell H. Myers, Jr., AO3069337. 
Donald M. Nagel, AO3053226. 
Robert A. Nagle, AO3049865. 
Joseph R. Nagy, 403064658. 
Charles L. Nash, AO3053754. 
Thomas R. Nash, AO3051890. 
Louis Nebel, AO3067814. 

Robert P. Negri, AO3047674. 
Kenneth D. Negus, Jr., AO2209132. 
Herbert E. Neilson, 403046894. 
Howard P. Nelson, AO2208367. 
Melvin M. Neppel, 40303 7477. 
Albert C. Ness, Jr., 402205544. 
Ted P. Neura, Jr., 403052496. 
Jerry E. Newlon, 403036176. 
Richard S. Newsome, 403008730. 
Tyree H. Newton, 402211820. 
Billey P. Niblack, 403049034. 
Holger M. Nielsen, AO3048072. 
Martin L. Nielsen, 403053237. 
Roland A. Nielson, 403030496. 
Donald K. Nims, A030 70045. 
Robert E. Nine, AO3047229. 
Donald O. Nipps, 403069623. 
Ken Nishiyama, A03065251. 
Gerald D. Nisivoccia, AO3048575. 
George S. Nixon, AO3026929. 
Charles G. Noe, AO3053441. 
Francis D. Noonan, AO3030059. 
William E. Norcross, AO3069992. 
Thomas H. Normile, AO3054629. 
William E. Novetzke, AO3068575. 


Anthony J. Nowakowski, 402212099. 


Larry L. Nunn, 403065355. 

Barry F. O’Brien, AO3064880. 
George P. O Connor, Jr., AO3066085. 
Dale L. Oderman, AO3069550. 

Leo D. O'Halloran, Jr., 403040634. 
Marvin D. Oliver, 403055806. 
William A. Olsen, 403055517. 

Fred W. O’Nions, 402205492. 


Edward J. C. Orbock, Jr., 408052055. 


Charles L. Orr, 403048842. 

Jerry W. Osgood, 403052863. 
John K. Oshiro, 403071248. 
Ronald P. Osley, A030 70361. 
William R. Osterhoudt, 402204895. 
William F. O'Toole, 403088080. 
Emmett E. Ott, 408037374. 
Richard M. Oveson, A03029 190. 
George Parandes, AO3050688. 
Herbert G. Parker, AO3008624. 
James R. Parker, AO3051453. 
James R. Parker, AO8056438. 
Morris B. Parker III, AO3049331. 
Samuel T. Parker, AO3052497. 
Kenneth M. Parkhurst, 403027258. 
Robert R. Parman, 403056439. 
Lauri F. Parssinen, AO3037506, 
John C. Pate, AO3053081. 

Everett R. Patterson, AO2209267. 
Howard R. Patterson, AO3065529. 
John J. Patterson, Jr., AO3050341. 
Nathan L. Patterson, 403027254. 
Stanley E. Patton, AO3054694, 
Donald G. Paul, 403018714. 
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Carroll E. Pealer, 403065752. 
John D. Pearman, AO3070362. 


Arnold H. Pelofsky, AO3028951. 
James F. Pendergast, 403029324. 
Bernard C. Penn, 403055142. 
Carl R. Pennington, A0304 7342. 
Robert B. Penny, 408071152. 
Erwin S. Perelstein, 403068317. 
Charles M. Perkins, 403015408. 
Dorance D. Perkins, AO3069008, 
John E. Perkins, AO2211466, 
David L. Perrin, 403028278. 
Irving R. Perry, AO3036341. 
John T. Perryman, AO3027612, 
Robert A. Peter, 403049212. 
Gerald W. Peterman, A0 3009379. 
Harold W. Peters, 408049039. 
Richard E. Peters, 403052851. 
John D. Peterson, AO3066052. 
John F. Peterson, 403031510. 
Joseph E. Petkash, 402205941. 
James S. Petry, 403052928. 
Gene C. Pettit, AO3065596, 
Clarence F. Pfeffer, 402211446. 
Norman R. Phares, 403028388. 
William H. Pharr, 403027304. 
Thomas J. Phelan, Jr., 403057999. 
James F. Pheney, AO3051907. 
Gene E. Philbrick, AO3026640. 
John B. Philbrook, 403049764. 
Wayne E. Phillips, AO3036021. 
Gerald C. Pickard, AO3030034. 
Richard E. Pierce, AO3058683. 
Charles F. Pilley, Jr., AO3047993, 
Ronald E. Pinette, AO3038847. 
Joseph B. Piper, AO8049404. 
Gerald F. Pitstick, AO3059034. 
Eugene W. Pittenger, AO3041059, 
Harvey C. Pitts, Jr., 403065101. 
Jerry R. Pixton, A03 070077. 

Orel L. Plummer, A0303 1651. 
Francis E. Poast, A08068600. 
John F. Pohle, A03 068675. 
Luther R. Poindexter, 403008994. 
Peter L. Pointer, 403069591. 
Daniel Polis, 408048580. 

Adrian V. Polk, 403027742. 
Stanley J. Polyanski, A03068249. 
Roy E. Pomel, AO3065889. 

James O. Ponton, AO3057061. 
William A. Potter, 403056442. 
Philip E. Poukish, 408039160. 
George E. Powell, AO8070590. 
William J. Pratt, AO3036676. 
James P. Pretlow, Jr., AO38058028, 
John C. Price, 403087414. 
Richard M. Price, AO3058945. 
Larry W. Pritchett, 402204314. 
Dan M. Proctor, 40303 7802. 
Alton J. Prosser, Jr., AO3056554. 
James S. Prowell, 403048910. 
Robert F. Pruitt, AO3031375. 
Albert Purcell, 403028194. 
Raymond J. Pursley, AO3028803, 
John D. Quinlan, AO3058765. 
Prederick G. Qvale, AO3013489, 
Ronnie P. Rabb, AO3030404, 
Allen K. Rachel, AO3036394. 
Theodore L. Raff, AO3049368. 
Eugene J. Rafter, 403055554. 
Fowler O. Ragland, A03052774. 
Harry E. Raisor, A03021122. 
Bernard P. Randolph, AO3058203, 
Gordon L. Ranum, AO3069819. 
John A. Raper, 403064659. 

John W. Rathgeber, AO3069342, 
Russell R. Rausch. 403031682. 
Norman F. Rauscher, AO3069262, 
Robert K. Rawlings, AO3055754. 
Ronald G. Ray, A03054820. 
Walter L. Ray, AO3039476. 
Robert H. Rea, 408054514. 
Edward C. Redican, AO8067254, 
Robert Redmond, 40805034. 
Anthony D. Reed, AO3058875. 
James E. Rees, AO3053227. 


James C. Regan, AO3070625. 
Marvin L. Rehkop, AO3012390. 
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Joseph N. Reid, AO3069395. 
David H. Reiner, AO3065829. 
Thomas Retherford, AO3056557. 


Floyd D. Richardson, A03056345. 


Samuel E. Riddlebarger, AO3068253. 


James G. Rider, AO3058003. 
Richard N. Riecke, AO3054973, 
Robert W. Riegel, AO3068251. 
James E. Risinger, AO3065654. 
Horace H. Roberts, AO3052868. 
Glenn L. Robertson, 408054698. 
Malcolm B. Robertson, 403049271. 
Donald F. Robillard, 402206170. 
Clifford L. J. Rodriguez, A0305 1894. 
Salvador O. Rodriguez, 403070972. 
David J. Rogers, AO3071216. 

John A. Rogers, 408048797. 
Sidney D. Rogers, 408069997. 
Donald J. Rohr, 403056449. 
Jimmy Roland, 403008636. 

Leo F. Rollman, 40304095 7. 
Frederick W. Romig, AO3070115. 
Arthur J. Roscoe, Jr., AO3068140. 
George R. Rose, AO3054210. 
Eugene H. Ross, 408055976. 
James S. Ross. 402211422. 
Lyndell E. Ross, 403054776. 
Robert D. Rossmeisl, 402211350. 
Lloyd J. Rowe, 408055 109. 

Julien E. Roy, 408054345. 

Dennis W. Rube, 403039972. 
Charles B. Ruble, 403037016. 
Norman A. Ruby, 403038290. 
Harry G. Rudolph, Jr., 403087346. 
William A. Rush, 203052072. 
Robert D. Russ, 403047093. 
Charles H. Russell, Jr., A08 056940. 
Howland S. Russell, AO2206363. 
George L. Rutland. Jr., 403055016. 
Arthur R. Ryan, 402211617. 
Eddie W. Ryan, AO3039253. 
Melvyn I. Safer, 403051934. 
William G. Sailer, 402206717. 
George L. Salmi, Jr., 403051585. 
Richard C. Samdahl, 402206565. 
Norman R. Sandell, AO3054071. 
Gordon M. Sandercox, AO3065681. 
Carl R. Sanders, 40805884. 
Lawrence N. Sanders, oa 


Laurence G. Sargent, 402207552. 
Thomas B. Sauer, AO3065559. 
Thomas H. Saunders, AO8056050. 
Paul F. Sautter, AO2206529. 
Walter E. Savage, AO3054583. 
Donald V. Savickas, AO3066217. 
Sam J. Scamardo, AO3070092. 
Tony H. Scamardo, AO3070091, 
Tracy A. Scanlan, 403040973. 
Donald T. Schaeffer, AO3065755. 
Gordon B. Schaeffer, A03064724. 
Glayden L. Schafer, AO3053978. 
Robert M. Schaff, AO3039723. 
Teddy O. Schaffer, AO3053527. 
Ramon F. Schapley, AO3068143. 
Donald J. Scheid, AO3048146. 
James E. Scherer, 402209273. 
William O. Schism, Jr., 401905268. 
Richard A. Schlenker, 403028781. 
John Schmid, Jr., 403053397. 
Wilbert A. Schmid, 403051189. 
Gerald A. Schmidt, 403056452. 
Conrad H. Schminke, AO03049308. 
Merle R. Schneekloth, AO3065254. 
Darrell A. Schneider, AO3049939. 
Raymond A. Schneider, AO3069873. 
Walter J. Schob, Jr., AO3067993. 
John N. Schofield, Jr., AO3069346. 
John E. Schroer, 402209777. 

John G. Schutes, 403058293. 


Michael F. Schwabacher, 402211618. 


Gerald C. Schwankl, 402212074. 


Leroy J. Schwartz, 403053028. 
Karl K. Schwenzfeier, 403088419. 
Richard D. Schwieren, 402211379. 
Arthur L. Sclater, Jr., 403058768. 
Glyndon V. Scott, 403039671. 
Jack E. Scott, 403008641. 
Richard E. ‘ord, 402206241. 
David J. Scully, 408029002. 
Richard G. Semple, AO3069159. 
Jasper A. Setliff, A0303 7958. 
William H. Settle, Jr., 402207058. 
Donald E. Severe, 403055149. 
Paul A. Seymour, 403055649. 
Murray M. Shain, 402207399. 
Sidney S. Shatford III, 408056453. 
Thomas D. Shaw, A03065085. 
Ward C. Shaw, 403008749. 
William H. Shaw, A03026708. 
William M. Shaw, Jr., 403027825. 
Jackie L. Sheffer, 403055170. 
John M. Sheffield, Jr., 403052382. 
Jack W. Sheppard, 402211009. 


Bertrand E. Shields, Jr., 403029040. 


Gerald W. Shields, 403054777. 
Henry Shimabukuro, 402204 796. 
Jimmy F. Shiramizu, 402207618. 
Robert J. Schroeder, 40220594. 
Richard R. Shrove, 403046816. 
Claude R. Shrum, 408058394. 
Allen L. Shumway, Jr., 403030222. 
Ben A. Shuppert, 403032972. 
Joseph Siciliano, 403058844. 
Eric T. Siemers, AO3040659. 
Willibrord T. Silva, AO3046650. 
Robert K. Simm, 403039549. 
Carl L. Simmons, 403055964. 
Thomas N. Simmons, 402211764. 
John D. Sims, 403058650. 

John W. Sims, Jr., 408052730. 
James R. Sink, 408065561. 
Marvin L. Skillen, 403067748. 
Charles P. Skipton, A0303 1957. 
Lyman A. Slack, Jr., 403069016. 
Elmer Slaten, Jr., A08 036752. 
Thomas M. Slawson, 403052951. 
Leslie O. Slaybaugh, 403037778. 
Roger A. Slocum, 403050482. 
John W. Small, 403047788. 
Francis E. Smiley, AO3069399. 
Dean G. Smith, 403055229. 
Donald E. Smith, 403053979. 
Douglas D. Smith, AO3070400. 
Gordon C. Smith, AO3055760. 
Hall Smith II, A03047476. 
James E. Smith, AO3070320. 
James M. Smith, 403070003. 
Kruger B. Smith, AO303'7508. 
Norman R. A. Smith, 403023530. 
Richard E. Smith, Jr., AO3070353. 
Richard H. Smith, 402208812. 
Robert B. Smith, Jr., 402207453. 
Ronald C. Smith, 402209619. 
Ronald T. Smith, A03009 100. 
Thomas W. Smith, AO3058845. 
Wylie E. Smith, 402212019. 
Richard T. Snell, 403029783. 
Richard A. Snook, A030 29684. 
Richard M. Snowden, 403058461. 
Earl P. Snyder, Jr., 408048075. 
Howard N. Solomon, 403058298. 
Robert C. Solomon, 402211288. 
Harlan J. Soppe, 403008137. 
Frank A. Sotrines, AO3028522. 
Covert A. Soule, Jr., 403027590. 
Richard S. Sowers, 402210647. 
Asa R. Spackman, AO3054875. 
Warren E. Spangler, 403052819. 
Kenneth D. Sparks, AO3055150. 
Thomas R. Spears, AO3069018. 
Todd A. Spoeri, 402207114. 
Ralph E. Spraker, AO3047395. 
Donald L. Spurrier, AO3056868. 
Robert W. Squires, AO3067766. 
Royal T. Squires, Jr., 402206881. 
Evan D. Stackfleth, 403031117. 
Gordon E. Stalcup, 401864341. 
William R. Stamler, Jr., AO3069673. 
Donald G. Stamp, 408028926. 
Grant C. Stanfill, 402211975. 
Joseph S. Stanton, A03038886. 
Thomas L. Staples, 403066028. 
Richard A. Starner, A03046904. 


Don L. Steed, 403052397. 
Tommy R. Steel, 403031164. 
John P. Steele, 403055400. 
John A. Steen, 403020932. 


Max L. Stevens, AO3051206. 

Carl G. Stevenson, AO3051700. 
Lowell A. Stewart, 402211688. 
Roger E. Stiles, AO8049275. 
Kenneth R. Stilwell, AO3039872, 
Samuel O. Stine, AO3030123. 
Robert E. Stirnitzke, 403026486. 
Walter M. Stischer, AO3021363. 
Herald W. Stockton, 403050848. 
Willard E. Stockwell, 403067353. 
Franklin D. Stotts, AO8067854, 
Alan R. Stout, 403029787. 

Jerry D. Stout, AO3032738, 

Thomas A. Stout, 403008888. 

Jack W. Stover, 403048348. 

Benny T. Stowers, 403046617. 

Jack C. Strasser, AO3067693. 
Donald P. Streett, 40303 7883. 
Werner Stricker, 402211881. 

Bryan E. Strode, Jr., 403052398. 
David M. Stroup, Jr., 408052312. 
Ridley M. Stuart, AO3055938. 
Raymond F. Stuermer, 408067271. 
Lawrence Stumpf, 403048148. 
Glenn H. Stumpff, 402210108. 

Nor vin G. Stunkel, 403054020. 
Robert L. Sturk, 401907991. 

Dee G. Sullins, Jr., 403051678. 
Farrell J. Sullivan, 402211768. 
Richard L. Sullivan, Jr., 403029448. 
James L. Summer, 403055471. 
David E. Suppes, 403046138. 
Lawrence L. Sutton, 403056361. 
Donald W. Swain, 403088498. 

Earl L. Swain, 403054702. 

Thomas S. Swalm, 402204855. 
Charles F. Swift, Jr., 403027526. 
Alfred E. Talbott, 403046721. 
Claret D. Taylor, 403026920. 
Franklin D. Taylor, 403047484. 
Robert H. Taylor, 403027018. 
James R. Tefft, 403039553. 

Guy A. Tenereillo, 402209340. 
Burke C. Terhune, 402206841. 
Floyd L. Thomas, 403027528. 
Kenneth E. Thomas, 403039617. 
Benjamin K. Thompson, 408065608. 
Edward J. Thompson, 403050081. 
George C. Thompson, 403055112. 
John D. Thompson, 403065863. 
Robert G. Thompson, 402206569. 
Robert I. Thompson, Jr., 402207088. 
Warren N. Thompson, 403047488. 
William M. Thompson, 403046802. 
Alan H. Thomson, 402209200. 
John D. Thornton, Jr., 403047621. 
Donald E. Thursby, 403070119. 
Richard E. Thurston, 403049478. 
Robert F. Thurston, 403058338. 
Luther E. Thweatt, 408082816. 
James F. Tibitts, 403036480. 
Herbie C. Tillett, 403036878. 
Lloyd W. Tincher, AO3065325. 
Donald E. Tokar, 402211894. 
Donald G. Tolley, AO3036026, 
Jerry L. Toneck, 403058469. 
John J. Tonkin, 403048007. 
James M. Totman, 403029513. 
Billy G. Towles, 403021262. 
Samuel J. Trabun, 402207343. 
Jerry D. Trainer, 403029841. 
Charles E. Trapp, Jr., 403046247. 
Leslie W. Trekell, 403021263 

Willard T. Tresler, 403051398. 
William R. Trippe IIT, 403067012. 
Thomas A. Tropio, 402210148. 
Wallace D. Truesdell, A03053549, 


Robert J. Trzcinski, 403058019. 
James E. Turner, 403012768. 
Marvin L. Turner, AO38070382, 
Leon E. Tuttle, 403054809. 
Frank G. Tuzzolo, 403047889. 
Charles R. Tyler, 408083958. 
John Tylka, Jr., 402229452. 


1960 


Joseph B. Tyra, AO3009165. 
Edward L. Uher, 408038318. 
Donald P. Uhl, 408068719. 

Edward W. Uhrich, AO3065687. 
Raymond J. Ulbinsky, AO3065565. 
Ronald E. Utecht, AO2244972. 
Frank L. Vacin, AO3033059. 
Gerrit J. Vanderziel, Jr., AO3055376. 
Richard K. Van Houtum, 403018242. 
Robert T. Valentine, AO3032079. 
Dante A. Valori, AO3050140. 
Arthur E. Van Horn, 403027889. 
Ronald P. Van Note, AO3067833. 
Kramer G. Van Sickle, AO3035455. 
Lawrence Vasilevich, Jr., 403069027. 
Martin D. Vatis, 402211557. 

John R. Veltri, AO3067891. 

Lee C. Venzke, 402211112. 

John D. Vickery, AO3049411. 
Joseph L. N. Violette, AO3067996 
Ronald J. Vodicka, 403070950. 
Bobby G. Waddle, 403028208. 
Roger O. Wade, Jr., 403054742. 
Arthur L. Wagner, 403027922. 
Eugene P. Wagner, 403047039. 
Richard A. Wagner, 403055498. 
Robert L. Wagner, AO3068196. 
William W. Wagner, AO3047401. 
Terrill E. Waiss, 402211511. 
James I. Wakafuji, AO3033016. 
Thomas E. Wakefield, AO3054023. 
Robert M. Waldbillig, 403049843. 
Charles E. Walden, 402210744. 
Leland G. Walker, 403050444. 
Hillard J. Wallace, AO3056467. 
Thomas L. Wallace, 403053426. 
Larry D. Waller, AO3057411. 
Charles W. Walter, AO3052315. 
Merrill B. Walters, AO3069916. 
Ralph D. Walters, 403055912. 
Rives M. Walters, AO3040916. 
Burton L. Waltz, AO3048107. 
William E. Ward, AO1862309. 
Tommy G. Wardlow, AO3056746. 
Meyer A. Washofsky, AO3021429. 
Frederick L. Watkins, AO3067423. 
Robert H. Watson, AO3065139. 
Dewayne L. Weatherford, AO2210257. 
Kenneth L. Weaver, 403058089. 
Peter J. Webber, AO2206062. 
Daniel R. Weber, AO2209903. 
Henry C. Wedemeyer, Jr., 403065326. 
William E. Weingarz, Jr., A0 2209287. 
Bernard L. Weiss, 403050142. 
Edwin V. Wells, AO3050857. 

Reuel T. Werner, Jr., 402210942. 
Merle H. Wessel, 403053957. 
Donald W. Wesselman, 403066636. 
Charles B. West, 403027381. 
James H. West, A003 7343. 

Jerry G. West, AO2211348. 

Russel G. Westcott, Jr., 403027705. 
William R. Weston, 402208437. 
Richard W. Wetzel, 403048727. 
Thomas G. Wetzl, 403031105. 
Karl A. Wheeler, 408027284. 
John F. White, AO3066220. 

Noble L. White, AO3053551. 

Alvin D. Whitley, 403069662. 
Richard A. Whitney, AO2204579. 
Bismarck Wichy, 402209690. 
Thomas J. Wicker, AO3038072, 
Rodney C. Wilde, AO2209321. 
Thomas A. Wilde, AO3027324. 
Mary H. Wildman, AL3059824. 
Billie J. Williams, AO3065613. 
James A. Williams, AO3058339. 
Jimmy R. Williams, 403038259. 
Joseph B. Williams, AO3028823. 
Lee E. Williams, AO3027216. 

Pete C. Williams, 403032954. 
Robert W. Williams, AO2207152. 
Robert W. Williams, AO3027533. 
Stanley P. Williams, AO3048013. 
Thomas C. Williamson, Jr., AO3027326. 
Franklin E. Willis, 408049886. 
William S. Willis, 403027363. 
Albert H. Wilson, 403027998. 
Charles A. Wilson, 403054188. 
Donald G. Wilson, AO3053516. 
Harold D. Wilson, 403046808. 
Jack L. Wilson, AO3068555. 


John P. Wilson, AO3055766. 
Robert W. Wilson, AO3069421, 
Darrel E. Wilt, AO3009146. 

Jack W. Wimer, AO2211934. 
Theodor R. Winford, AO3051869, 
Joe G. Winslow, AO3031550. 
Malcolm D. Winter, AO2209204. 
William R. Wirth, 402210061. 
Lee B. Wise, 402255468. 

Lester Wise, 403028624. 

Bobby L. Withrow, AO3057708. 
Donald K. Wolf, 403048435. 
Richard H. Wolf, 403028738. 
William F. Wolfe, 403069173. 
Peter F. Wolniewicz, AO3046293. 
Clarence E. Womack, A03032980. 
Vernon L. Womack, 403053279. 
Daryl L. Wood, 403053241. 
Gordon R. Wood, 403055948. 
James T. Wood, 403009415. 
Gerald E. Woodcock, 403052271. 
Sidney B. Woodson, 403054546. 
David F. Woolwine, 403048014. 
Dwight C. Worden, AO3028137. 
John N. Worley. A0 3066685. 
Mark J. Worrick, 403056476. 
William E. Worthy, 403029483. 
Bobby R. Wright, 4030366805. 
Chris D. Wright, 403029107. 
Dade M. Wright, 403021452. 
David G. Wright, AO3055156. 
Charles F. Wrobleski, AO3050670. 
Thomas F. Yackiel, 408066094. 
Donald R. Yates, 403027390. 
William V. Yelton, 403056478. 
H. Sheldon Yingst, AO3053755. 


Russell W. Youngblood, AO2209815. 


Robert J. Yunk, AO2207429. 
John D. Zachary, AO2206546. 
Donald A. Zaike, 402210149. 
John P. Zakovich, AO3053256. 
Robert J. Zampino, AO3048860. 
Harold D. Zantop, AO3070117. 
Frederick R. Zerbe, AO3027223. 
Chester A. Zielinski, AO3052918. 
Clarence E. Zienert, AO3027019. 
Duane L. Zink, AO3026465. 
Bennett B. Zinnecker, AO3050671. 


To be second lieutenants 


Joseph H. Abbott, AO3087966, 
Patrick G. Achee, AO3054935. 
Herbert H. Acheson, 403074229. 
George W. Acree II, AO3072953. 
Jimmie V. Adams, AO3084413, 
Theodore C. Adams, Jr., AO3074438. 
Russell W. Adelsperger, AO3082862. 
James R. Agar, AO3072663. 
Charles F. Alello, AO3084777. 
Edward A. Akerson, Jr., AO3087599. 
John R. Albrecht, 408080525. 
Wiley A. Allgood, Jr., AO3083440. 
Claude F. Alsup, AO3084414. 
James Altman, 403074349. 

Jack E. Anderson, AO3074653. 
John S. Anderson, AO3074441. 
Richard N. Anderson, 403084888. 
Edward D. Arbaugh, 403073791. 
Bobby J. Argumedo, A03083710. 
Lawrence D. Arnold, AO3080019. 
Donald L. Ashley, 403086165. 
Peter J. Attarlan, AO3087644, 
Bruce M. Bailey, 4030805286. 
Thomas A. Baker, AO3071315. 
Charles J. Ballot, Jr., AO3087570. 
James V. Barr, AO3081725. 
Ronald A. Bartlett, AO3083067. 
Jimmy R. Bason, AO3086214. 
James S. Batts, AO3072667. 
Robert E. Beale, AO3073471. 

Gary W. Bedford, 403072494. 
Alva E. Beers, AO3067653. 

Robert A. Belcher, AO3084897. 
Richard L. Bennett, 403084520. 
William T. Bennett, Jr., 403072774. 
Richard L. Benson, 403080012. 
Glen A. Bentz, 403087898. 
Morton B. Berman, 408072882. 
Hubert M. Berthold, 408071040. 
Donald J. Bickford, 403083826. 
Donald R. Biehn, 403080405. 
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Richard F. Bishop, AO3087526. 
Donald P. Bjornson, AO3087965. 
Charles L. Blood, AO3094144. 
Albert A. Bonner II, AO3080448. 
Kenneth W. Boothe, AO3087754. 
Donald D, Bowers, AO3084129. 
Oscar E. Bowles, AO3081243. 
Robert G. Bowman, 403080496. 
John T. Boyd, AO3083461. 

Ernest P. Bozzy, AO3081168. 
William R. Brackett, Jr., AO3081582. 
Joe L. Bradfield, AO3056107. 
Robert G. Bradshaw, Jr., AO3085023. 
Richard J. Brady, AO3087758. 

Paul S. Brahler, AO3078429. 
Stanley W. Braman, AO3071701. 
Carl K. Branan, AO3080527. 

Lowell E. Brandenburg, AO3071920. 
Raymond F. Brant, AO3071642. 
Cecil O. Braun, AO3072958. 

David G. Brenner, AO3080652. 
Max C. Brestel, AO3080902. 
Edward P. Brininstool, AO3071843. 
Henry M. Brown, AO3080127. 
James H. Brown, 403087779. 
Truman A. Burch, Jr., 403082683. 
Kerry E. Burleson, 403054438. 
James R. Burton, 403087797. 
Clarence H. Bush, Jr., 403087534. 
Gerald Q. Bussell, 403080528. 
Robert J. Butschek, 403054435. 
John B. Calhoun, 403071883. 
Maynard S. Calkin, Jr., 403080922. 
David M. Callis, 403084417. 
Howard F. Carlton, Jr., AO3084830, 
Jack V. Carnahan, A030 72038. 
John A. F. Carnochan, 403080437. 
Charles T. Chapin, 403071381. 
Arthur L. Chase, A03 084808. 
Charles J. Chase, AO3083191, 

Jack Chewning, 403072148. 
Norman K. H. Ching, AO3084096, 
Ronald L. Chrisley, AO3080707. 
Merton J. Christensen, AO3083792. 
Ronald E. Christensen, AO3072802, 
Donald O. Christman, AO3082865. 
Wynn L. Church, 408085049. 
George R. Cilek, AO3055221, 

Carl F. Clair, A03084029. 

Donald G. Clarke, 403084288. 
Herbert F. Clarke, AO3083124. 
William D. Clarke, Jr., AO3080529. 
Wayne J. Clay, AO3087540. 

Harold T. Cleaver, AO3071452. 
Charles G. Cloutier, Jr., AO3084831, 
Walter J. Coker III, AO3038955, 
Robert L. Collins, 403072946. 
Ronald L. Cone, AO3081045. 

David C. Connett, 403087768. 
George E. Cook, AO3083750. 

Tom R. Cook, 403082814. 

Bradley K. Cooper, A0308 7865. 
George D. Cooper, 403071463. 
Stanley A. Cooper, A030 85354. 
Donald L. Coss, AO3087542. 

Alan G. Cox, AO3072916. 

Hugh L. Cox III, 403071430. 
James W. Cox, AO3070828. 

Charles B. Crawford, AO3071643, 
Richardson H. Crook, AO3074454. 
Charles A. Cross, AO3071655. 
George H. Crowl, Jr., 403072237. 
Donovan C. Croxton, AO3080903. 
Harry R. Crumley, AO3081376. 
David R, Cummock, AO3081693. 
Clair M. Cunningham, 403072223. 
Ellis F. Curtis, 403071416. 
Anthony S. Cushenberry, 403084074. 
James E. Cushman, 403074540. 
Harold G. Cutler, 403087773. 

Jack R. Cyrus, 403071923. 
Benjamin H. Daigre, 403072848. 
Boyd L. Dailey, AO3087659. 

Robert F. Daley, 403082967. 
Dominick D'Anna, AO3071454, 
Ronald L. Davenport, 403082833. 
Alexander K. Davidson, 403082659. 
Esker K. Davis, 403093031. 

James E. Davis, 403071833. 

James E. Davis, A030 7844. 

Rex L. Davis, A03 034855. 


2905 


2906 


Stuart C. Davis III. 408080712. 
Edward L. Day, A0308 3074. 
Jerry G. Daye, AO3073139. 
Charles W. Dean, 403047964. 
Dion E. De Camp, 403080531. 
Lyle M. Delano, 403071448. 
Denis A. De Luchi, A0308 4363. 
Sergi L. Demchuk, 403051346. 
William J. Devitt, 403085289. 
Jason G. Diaville, AO3073195. 
John P. Dickey, AO3089533. 
Richard C. Dischler, AO3073978. 


Ralph E. Doerzbacher, Jr., AO3082948. 


James C. Dozier, AO3027558. 
Elliott J. Dubreuil, 403083669. 
Robert E. Duhnke, Jr., 403073473. 
William F. Dulin, 403074494. 
Henry J. Durivage, AO3073689. 
Paul H. Dwyer, AO3081048, 

Joel C. Edson, 403072804. 

John L. Eisinger, AO3083523. 
Armand Eknayan, 403080410. 
Jess B. Elgan, AO3087062. 

Arthur D. Ellington, Jr., AO3074455. 
William E. Ellis, AO3087550. 
Charles L. Elson, AO3071659, 
James L. Evans, 403084473. 
Ralph B. Evans, 403082688. 

Mary L. Fake, AL3060275. 

Howard J. Falk, 403071688. 
William B. Fanelli, 403084060. 
Ross W. Farnsworth, 409092481. 
William A. Fencken, 403083578. 
Gene Fenstermacher, 40308755 . 
Ralph E. Fernandez, 403072834. 
Clifton F. Fincher, 403072638. 
William W. Fink, Jr., AO3084511. 
Gailon K. Fletcher, AO3080301. 
James M. Flint, AO3084171. 
Kenneth H. Flowers, 403082806. 
Gerald L. Floyd, 403072838. 
James F. Fuhr, 403084216. 

Frank A. Flynn, 403073048. 
Laymond N. Ford, 403074860. 
Richard T. Ford, 403067059. 
Edward R. Fortanbary, A030 74496. 
Denny F. Foscarini, A0 101074. 
John F. C. Fox, A0308 7672. 

James A. Francis, 403083700. 
Ronald A. Francoeur, 403072433. 
Rodney E. Franklin, 403084137. 
Ronald V. Franzen, A0 3083603. 
James M. Free, 403073952. 


William S. Garrison, AO3081247. 
Ralph A. Gauthier, 403080249. 
William J, Gazzerro, AO3073808. 
James D. Geddes, AO3083142. 
Larry L. Geick, AO3071207. 
Francis E. Geiger, 403080961. 
Ronald M. Gerkin, AO3083311. 
John M. kanwa, A08085125. 


4208. 
Charles F. Gladish, AO3085140. 
Dean H. Glazier, AO3074011. 
Edmund S. Gober, AO3087558. 
James W. Goebel, 40307/1703. 
Ewing P. Goff, AO3080658. 
David R. Golob, A08084012. 
Guerry D. Goode, A03087812. 
Thomas P. Goodwin, Jr., AO3084740. 
Jesse F. Goree, Jr., AO8073542. 
Norbert A. Gotner, A03085 198. 
James F. Goudeau, AO3085255. 
Dow B. Grant, AO3080362. 
Luther W. Graves, Jr., AO3081618. 
Donald L. Gray, AO3073608. 
Barton C. Green, A03070838. 
Charles K. Green, 403071103. 
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Thomas C. Green, AO3072290. 
Leon D. Greenwood, AO3067324, 
Lee V. Greer, AO3083524. 
Rudolph Greis, AO3087671. 
Darrel R. Gresham, 403070798. 
Robert J. Grissman, AOQ3073757. 
Allan F. Guarino, AO3072251. 
Tommy D. Guest, AO3073663. 
Ronald N. Guy, AO3074618. 
Henry Haeberle, 403081138. 
Peter J. Haerle, AO8084274. 
Charles R. Hall, AO3071590. 
Clayton J. Hall, 403087902. 
Michael D. Hall, 408084234. 
Donald J. Hankins, AO3074057. 
David R. Hardie, AO3082661. 
Willis L. Hargrove, AO3087680. 
Harry G. Harris, AO8084466, 
Robert D. Harris, AO3081181. 
Corbet L. Harrison, AO3087681. 
Leonard C. Harshaw, A03093020. 
Gwendolyn J. Hawkins, AL3060394. 
William V. Hawkins, 403080551. 
Carl S. Heaberlin, AO3083609. 
William OC. Heald, AO3083606. 
Richard E. Hearne, 408085281. 
Craig S. Heffelman, AO3049355. 
John P. Heffernan, A03083 17a. 
Wallace D. Hegg. A08072713. 
Gary I. Heidlebaugh, A006 7910. 
Charles T. Helton, 408087924. 
Donald D. Hemphill, AO3083860. 
Bernard L. Henderson, AO8083894. 
Jesse J. Henderson, AO3080509. 


John G. Hennessy, 403072804. 
James P. Henry, 408083528. 

Bruce C. Hepp, A08084844. 

Robert J. Herculson, Jr., 403083378. 


Robert E. Heverly, 403094688. 
Merle R. Hicken, 403101097. 
Dennis E. Hickey, 408087928. 
Vincent J. Hickman, A08 067462. 
James A. Higgins, AO3072277. 
James T. Hill, 403080262. 
James H. Hines, 408078742. 
Richard H. Hines, 408084738. 
William G. Hirschfeld, Jr., AO3050385. 
George C. Hitt, AO8085223. 
Carl A. Holder, Jr., AO8071362. 
Martin F. Honan, Jr., 408073 109. 
„A030 9060. 


Roger C. Horrigan, 408083608. 
Joseph L. Horvath, 408048033. 
James M. Howey, 408074156. 
Walter S. Hoy, 408071208. 
Weldon T. Hudson, 408087404. 
Harley A. Hughes, 408082627. 


Robert L. Hutten, 408088808. 
Lester L. Hutton, 408084685. 
John P. Hyde, 408084757. 


James C. “Ivey, Jr., 408071480. 
Phillip B. Jackson, 403083584. 
Henry M. Jacobs, Jr., 408088364. 
Richard V. Jamieson, 403080895. 
Roger H. Jaquith, 403081270. 
Donald E. Jefferson, AO8074157. 
Barry W. Jenkins, AO3074461. 
Frank R. Jenkins, AO3072396. 
Glenn R. Jenkins, 403071368. 
Paul E. Jobe, 403101108. 

Clyde L. Johns, 403080964. 
Douglas A, Johnson, 403084199. 
Gary A. Johnson, 403082534. 
John R. Johnson, Jr., 403072107. 
Larry D. Johnson, 408080938. 
Robert H. Johnson, 403083291. 
Ronald K. Johnson, AO3080638. 
William F. Johnson, 403073481. 
Roy C. Johnston, 403080507. 


Clarence R. Jones, 403084251. 
David H. Jones, A080 70694. 
Marvin L. Jones, 403080302. 
Richard T. Jones, 4030845 79. 
Wayne W. Jones, 403071364. 
William A. Kaa, A0308028 7. 
John D. Kagarise, AO3080106. 
Donald G. Kane, AO3071769. 
Ronald J. Kapheim, 403083177. 
Donald D. Karges, AO3071515. 
Charles G. Karlquist, 403071944. 
Robert J. Keating, 403080288. 
Verna S. Kellogg IT, AL3060217. 
John M. Kelly, Jr., AO3071772. 
Peter T. Kempf, AO3081553. 
John W. Kerr, 403087698. 
Richard A. Kibbey, 403072758. 
Jack E. King, 403082629. 
John J. King, 403084528. 
Johnie L. King, 403084910. 
Joe R. Kirk, 403070761. 
James D. Kittinger, 409084895. 
Louis D. Kjeldgaard, 403072937. 
Robert Kleiman, 403073648. 
John v. Kleperis, AO3071977. 
Allan C. Klepper, AO3083528. 
Richard J. Klingelsmith, 403084410. 
Edward D. Knowles, AO3085263. 
William L. Koerner, AO3084608. 
Donald N. Koppenhaver, 403071729. 
Christopher D. Koss, AO3083863, 
John A. Kovacs, 403080722. 
John S. Kranz, 403072294. 
Gerd E. Krulls, 403072848. 
John M. Lake, 403072690. 
Herbert E. Langford, AO3072939. 
Lawrence H. Lanter, 403084430. 
Michael P. Lavis, 403072874. 
Davis E. Lebby, Jr., AO3074465. 
Lynn L. LeBlanc, AO3073540. 
Norman G. Leclerc, 403074121. 
Albert C. Leet, AO3080786. 
Adam C. Leonard, Jr., 403081448. 
Nicholas L. Leone, AO3084845. 
Neal E. Lesher, 403072789. 
Marc E. LeWand, 403072213. 
John B. Lewis, AO3087950. 
Marshall A. Lewis, 403071858. 
Brooks E. Lingo, 403073812. 
John R. Little, Jr., 403084710. 
George T. Livingston, AO3087955. 
Thomas L. Logan, AO3085245. 
Donald A. Logeais, A030 72297. 
Steven W. Long, Jr., 408071329. 
Quitman W. Lott, A0308 7704. 
John R. Lowry, A030 70209. 
William D. R. Lund. 403072818. 
Charles S. Lyon, 403081272. 
Donavan L. Lyon, AO3055685. 
Peter J. Macchi, 403070678. 
Neil B. Madden, A030 72280. 
Leland P. Madison, 403084988. 
Harold R. Magnuson, 403071470. 
Robert E. Mangam, 403072214. 
Robert D. Marples, 403074089. 
George J. Marrett, 409083604. 
Billy Martin, Jr., AO3080365. 
Douglas S. Martin, opti 
Terry H. Martin, A0308. 
William J. Mathieson, 208074018 
Homer A. Mawhinney, Jr., 403084871. 
Hollis B. May, Jr., A08087831. 
Melvin W. Mays, 403087901. 
James J. McAlpin, AO8082742. 
Arthur N. McAninch, Jr., AO3081701. 
Charles McCausiand, AO3072875. 
Roger W. McCausland, AO3080808. 
Kenneth R. McClaren, AO3080559. 
Cliff A. McCluney, Jr., AO3070324. 
John F. McCoy; A03067592. 
Ronald D. McDonald, Jr., 403072068. 
Walter R. McDonald, A03070318. 
Edward D. McDowell, Jr., 403084898. 
Zim M. McDowell, 403081150. 
Joseph H. McElroy, Jr., 403078388. 
John J. McFarland, Jr., 403082986. 
40308429 


Carl A. McKinney, Jr., 408074878. 
John C. McLemore, AO3087960. 
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Robert L. MeMullin, 403082937. 
Merrill A. McPeak, A03083802. 
Billy D. McSpadden, AO3084872. 
William E. Meador, AO3101128, 
Wallace N. Meeks, A03084258. 
Frederick R. Meinig, AO3072350, 
Thomas S. Melly, 403073533. 
Gary R. Merrihew, AO3084376. 
William J. Metcalf, Jr., AO3081610. 
David W. Meyer, 403080787. 
William R. Meyer, 403074044. 
Donald D. Michel, 403071511. 
Clifford L. Middlebrooks, 403080598. 
Stephen H. Millard, Jr., 403083117. 
Alsey C. Miller III, 403074471. 
Donald L. Miller, 403083274. 
Lawrence L. Miller, 403081746. 
Rene J. Miller, Jr., 403055991. 
Robert F. Miller, 403084835. 
James R. Milner, 408078248. 
Harlan J. Mohler, 403080112. 
Leopoldo Molina, AO3071849. 
Kent M. Monroe, AO3074502, 
Donald B. Moore, 403081370. 
Max R. Moore, 4030833 19. 
William H. Moothart, AO3071688. 
Olin R. Mooy, AO3055104. 

Carroll G. Moran, AO8054817. 
Herbert O. Morch, 403070342. 
Ervin B. Moreman, Jr., AO3085147. 
James E. Moreton, Jr., 403084357. 
Leonard W. Morgan, 403080942. 
David B. Morris, 403080869 


Leonard G. Morrissey, Jr., 408082989. 


Richard E. Moser, 408072894. 


William A. Myers, 403055960. 
Jerry H. Nabors, 403085058. 
Elvin K. Nading, 403083901. 
Charles C. Nelson, Jr., A008 7836. 
Fred R. Nelson. 403080281. 
Jimmie H. Nelson, 403082639. 
John T. Nelson, 403085184. 
William D. Neville, 403072599. 
Peter P. Newell, 403070294. 
John W. Newsome, 403090664. 
Donald G. Nicholas, AO3083293. 
Robert G. Nicoll, 403069081. 
Herbert L. Nicolson, AO3081479. 
Kenneth R. Nimmo, 403083617. 
Vincent J. Nitti, Jr., 403069658. 
Bobby R. Noack, AO3092986. 
James F. Nolan, Jr., 403082497. 
Robert A. Norman, 403074423. 
Rhody L. Nornberg, 403084791. 
Richard A. Northrup, AO3072891. 
James F. Nuckles, AO3092987. 
George M. Nygaard, AO3069433. 
Thomas M. OBrian, AO3085175. 
Max L. Odle, 408071395. 
Phillip W. Offill, 403082640. 
Theodore Ostovich, 403081235. 
David H. Pace, 408071086. 
Joseph F. Palka, AO3080944. 
Raymond R. Palmer, 403073796. 
Bruce M. Parker, AO3082668. 
Joseph A. Parker, Jr., A 03067297. 
K. Parrish, AO3084153. 
Marlow M. Patton, 408084470. 


Ottis L. Perkins, 408072862. 

Glen M. Personius, 403074063. 
Paul R. Peszynskt, 403071587. 
Charles R. Peters, 403072801. 
Bruce J. Peterson, 403080428. 
Donald A. Peterson, 403084154. 
Eldon L. Peterson, 403074434. 
Fred H. Peterson, 403073358. 
John W. Peterson, 403084205. 
Robert L. Peterson, AO3083884. 
Norman L. Pettigrew, AO3081596. 
Lamont H. Pharmer, AO3080982. 
Roy F. Pleis, AO3073315. 

Richard T. Plummer, 408072334. 
Harold R. Poindexter, 403071608. 
Jerry G. Polk, 403071400. 

Grover C. Poole, AO3080983. 
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Eugene M. Porter, AO3080766. 
Donald K. Potter, AO3071649, 
Harold R. Powell, AO3067298.. 
Edward A. Pratt, AO3087848. 
Charles R. Preston, AO3071656. 
Theodore A. Pryor, AO3100979, 
Arthur B. Py, Jr., AO3084157. 
Thomas D. Quinn, 403082709. 
John O. Raab, 403072796. 
Enrique H. Ramirez, 403082988. 
Nicholas R. Ranone, A03081119. 
Larry A. Rash, 403073530. 
Harold D. Reddish, AO3101145. 
Leon R. Redenbacher, A03071405. 
Lawrence L. Reed, AO3080268. 
Robert R. Reeves, AO3070945, 
John M. Reid, AO3084337. 

Leo B. Reilly, Jr., AO8087724. 
Gordon L. Reimel, 403081035. 
Thomas E. Reitmann, AO3081465. 
Jack G. Remson, AO3073856. 
Donald J. Rensch, 403072301. 
Jerry D. Richards, AO3084296. 
Richard R. Ridolfi, 403084206. 
Don M. Rieke, AO3083622. 

Odell L. Riley, Jr., AO3084090. 
Harold D. Rist, AO3087605. 
Joseph A. Rita, AO3101148. 
Roger A. Rivers, AO3086072. 
Arthur R. Robinson, Jr., 403081708. 
Ernest C. Robinson, 403101149. 
Victor B. Rodriguez, A030 4542. 
Carl J. Roland, AO3071155. 


Charles R. Rushmer, 403083158. 
Jerome E. Ruthman, A03084227. 
Richard E. Sampson, AO3085119. 
Richard E. Samuels, AO3074545. 
William L. Sandahl, 403081597. 
Walter H. Sanders, 408084450. 
Joe O. Sandoval, 403085112. 
Calvin W. Sanford, AO3082602. 
James V. Saravo, 403083538. 
Francis M. Sauvageau, AO8082744. 
Marcus D. Scharf, AO3093079. 
John C. Scheidt, Jr., 403085420. 
Luttrell Schettler, 403073562. 
Gordon W. Schiefelbein, AO3087856. 


Benjamin F. Schneider, Jr., AO3085633. 


Wayne K. Schneider, AO3084160. 
Raymond M. Schulz, AO3074196. 
Andrew S. Schwind. Jr., AO3080643. 
John L. Scott, 408080602. 

Claude H. Segrest, Jr., AO3074377. 
William K. Seifert, AO3073304. 

Loy D. Self, AO3080272. 

Raymond R. Seppeler, AO3071607. 
Oscar V. P. Sessoms III, AO3073593. 
Richard S. Seto, AO3083323. 

Billy F. Shackelford, AO3071336. 
Larry E. Shahan, AO8083268. 
James C. Sharp, A030743 19. 

Roger Shatanof, AO3056051. 

Brian T. Sheehan, A03 066878. 
Carroll S. Shershun, 403087862. 
John B. Shiffert, 409074479. 
Thomas W. Shinn, 403072568. 
Samuel H. Shockey, Jr., AO3066791. 
Larry A. Showalter, AO3080915. 
Steve Shuster, AO3082957. 
William E. Siburg, Jr., 403071487. 
Richard H. Sieve, 408081014. 
Ermanno C. Signorelli, 403072474. 
Donald L. Simmonds, AO3082670. 
George C. Simmons, 403072789. 
Alma H. Skinner, AL3060279. 
Harold J. Sloan, AO8087864. 

David E. Smart, AO3074508. 
Kenneth S. Smiley, Jr., AO3070484, 
Clarence A. Smith, 403083842. 
Colin A, Smith, 408070689. 
Donald E. Smith, A08083277. 
Eugene M. Smith, AO3073767. 
Richard W. Smith, AO03073498. 
Weston T. Smith, AO3082511, 

Jack E. Snell, 403072730. 

Donald Snyder, 403082719. 
Norman M. Sorensen, 403083978. 
Billy R. Sparks, AO3083595. 


Jack L. Spearman, AO3083325. 
Harry L. Spillman, 403084626. 
Nelson J. Sprague, 403074324. 
Ronald G. Spray, 403085220. 
Ronald R. Stalker, AO3083782, 
Floyd M. Stall, 403087870. 
Charles W. Steele, AO3084787. 
Howard J. Steen, 403084573. 
Joseph G. Steigerwald, AO3081753. 
Robert G. Stein, AO3071881. 
Charles R. Sterrett, 403082719. 
Carl R. Stinson, 403101170. 

John Strachan, 403084403. 
John E. Strange, Jr., 403083034. 
Donald C. Strickland, Jr., AO3084788. 
Dale L. Strong, AO3081162. 
Robert P. Strout, AO3081259. 
Robert S. Stuart, AO3073286. 
Joseph E. Stuteville, AO3083362. 
Dennis J. Sullivan, AO3080567. 
Robert T. Sullivan, AO3082921. 
William B. Sullivan, AO3087622. 
Glenn H. Sutton, AO3072705. 
Ralph J. Swanson, AO3084053. 
Richard H. Swanson, 403074099. 
James P. Sweeney, AO3084535. 
Edward J. Swihura, 403073190. 
Joseph A. Szewc, AO3081355. 
James L. Tait, Jr., AO8072182, 
Clyde Taylor III. 403084440. 
Henry L. Taylor, 408072048. 
Russell E. Temperley, AO3072183. 
Condon H. Terry, AO3074329. 
Lawrence P. Theisen, 403101013. 
Norman G. Thiel, 403085736. 
Leslie B. Thompson, 403052549. 
Lee A. Thorin, 403081207. 
James S. Tinsley, AO3084730, 
Fred P. Tobin, AO3090358. 

Alvin E. Toffel, AO3084887. 
Leonard B. Tovrea, AO3083647. 


Thomas E. VanNote, 403072270. 
George L. Varner, 403081489. 
Robert B. Vaughan, AO3072590, 
Francisco Vazquez, AO3054932, 
Lloyd W. Vivian, AO3101185. 
Stanley Voyiaziakis, AO3071721, 
Harry E. Vreeland, AO3072271. 

R. Craig Vulkoff, AO3071807. 
Edwin B. Wakeman, AO3081357. 
David L. Walker III. AO3073535. 
Gordon L. Walker, 403081281. 
Charles C. Wall, 403084815. 
Francis H. Walls, 408087745. 

Jack B. Walsh, 403101189. 

Clair E. Walter, 403072340. 

Alan A. Walters, 403101190. 

Frank P. Walters, 408072410. 
Gary K. Walton, 408071958. 
Michael A. Walus, Jr., 408082519. 
James P. Wampler, A030 71003. 
Johnny M. Ward, 403082653. 
Robert G. Ward, A030 71518. 
Joseph A. Washington, 403084991. 
Alan W. Watson, A03084384. 
Dennis C. Watson, 403083552. 
Laurens S. Waymouth, AO3069674. 
Marvin J. Weed, AO3087631. 

Jay F. Weenig, 403074401. 

Clinton G. Weihl, 403072540. 
Robert E. Weiss, AO3071580. 

John L. Wells, AO3082578. 

Gordon G. Wepfer, 403053 724. 
Gary R. Wescott, 40084 127. 
Albert D. Wester, 403071378. 
Frederick C. Westergaard, AO8085285. 
Donald D. White, 408070821. 
James T. White, AO3080441. 

John H. White, Jr., 403072842. 
Myron A. White, Jr., AO3068955. 
James T. Whitehead, Jr., AO3084162. 
Gilbert L. Whiteman, A03087749. 
Richard G. Wigglesworth, 408073588. 
James M. Wilder, Jr., 403080380. 
Charles S. Williams, 403071916. 
Frederick E. Williams, 403071503. 
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Lindsey J. Williams, AO3101198. 
Morgan G. Williams, AO3080572. 
Robert D. Wilson, Jr., 403083001. 
William C. Wilson, 403065728. 
Sanford M. Winograd, 408087524. 
Charles J. Winquist, 403072548. 
Donna L. Wise, AL 3060485. 

Wesley T. Wise, 403081508. 
William E. Withers, 403084407. 
Gordon L. Wohlfeil, 403081491. 
John H. Wolaver, 403071373. 
Lewis J. Wolcott, Jr., 403072738. 
Larry W. Wood, A03081723. 
James C. Woods, AO3081196. 
Raymond W. Working, AO3087635. 
Edward L. Worthington, Jr., AO3071071. 


Prank L, Wright, Jr., 


AO3085595, 


Philip C. Wright, AO3074347, 
Joseph Yarrish, 403087752. 
John S. Yaryan, Jr., AO3083980. 
Albert V. Zaborowski, 403073213. 
William K. Zempel, AO3071875. 
Robert S. Ziernicki, AO3073432. 
Thomas J. Zimmerman, 403085124. 
William S. Zirkle, AO3083252. 
Distinguished aviation cadet graduates 
Larry A. Apel, AO3102385. 
William R. Borkowski, AO3102641. 
Richard C. Bouska, AO3102642. 
Harvey D. Denton, A03 102673. 
William G. Duke, 403102910. 
Michael W. Hawkins, 403102711. 
Richard O. Himley, 403102561. 
Struan L. Paddon, A403 102665. 
Bruce G. Taylor, 403102669. 


Subject to medical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished military 
graduates, the following distinguished mili- 
tary students of the Air Force Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, under section 8284 of title 10, 
United States Code, with dates of rank to 
be determined by the Secretary of the Air 


Force: 
Gerald R. Abelsen 


Walter C. Callari 


Frederick P. Adame, Frederick E. Carnes 


Jr. 
Duane A, Adams 
John F. Altenburg 
Wendell L. Anderson 
Robert L. Atwell, Jr. 
Roger J. Austin 
Wayne R. Barcelo 


Merrill J. Bateman 


Shirley M. Carpenter 
Michael S. Cassidy 
John J, Cayton 
Martin D. Centala 
Bennett W. Cervin 
John H, Cheatham 
Robert S. Cheney, Jr. 
Clark H, Christensen 
Thomas E. Cindric 
Chris W. Clark 
Lawrence W. Clarkson 


Thomas W. Bear-Rolland F. Clarkson, 


demphl 
James D. Beatty 
Charles A. Benson 


Jr. 
Richard A. Cloutier 
John K. Cobb 


James A. Bettersworth John T. Cobb 


John C. Betz, Jr. 
Pearre A. T. Bibb, Jr. 
Dennis M. Biggs 
George L, Biles, Jr. 
Francis S. Binkowski 
Raymond C. Black 
Philip C. Blaker 
Dennis L. Blecha 
David A. Blessing 
Eric C. Bogren 
Danny B. Bolt 


Henry J. Cochran 
Billy J. Coley 
Robert E. Conrad 
William B. Cook, Jr. 
Clyde R. Coolidge 
Dale J. Cooper 
Robert E. Copner 
John J, Coughlin 
George R. Couranz 
William L. Cox 
Randolph S. Cramer 


eo A. BondurantHenry D. Cranfill 


Pic L. Bowman 
John M, Brazzel 
Lawrence S. Bria 
Elton O. Brooks 
Gerald E. Brown 
Robert L. Brown 
Richard C, Browne 
Edward N. Brya 
John L. Byrant, Jr. 
Theodore B. Buer- 
mann 
Dick A, Cable 
William B. Caldwell 


George L. Craver 

Louis A. Crigler 

Richard H. Crockett, 
Jr. 

Henry M. Crook, Jr. 

William E. Cunliffe 

Peter K. Curran 

Theodore E. Darling, 
Jr. 

Raymond L, Darrow 

Frederick E. Dasen- 


Leonard M. DeBellis 
Kenneth R. Degler 
Marshall K, Delano 
James C. Dempsey 
Phillip D. Devin 
Anthony F. Difer- 
dinando 
Wesley T. Diller 
Paul E. Dillon 
James D. Dillow 
Michael F. Di Mario 
Larry R. Doan 
Edgar W. Donaldson, 
Jr. 
Joseph W. Dorrycott 
Edouard R. L. Doty II 
Anthony P. Dowd 
James E. Drewry 
William J. Duca 
Norman K. Dyson 
David Edkins 
William B. Edmund, 


Jr. 
Charles R. Elderkin 
Merrill F. Elias 
Frederick L, Elsesser 
David B. Englund 
James L. Epting, Jr. 
Robert R. Erbe 
Bill J. Evans 
David L. Ewing 
Stephen J. Fazio 
Richard F. Felton 
Clifford W. Fieszel 
Fred P. Fischer, Jr. 
Richard O, Foster 
Charles R. Fowler 
James A. Fowler 
Vaughn M. Foxwell, 

Jr. 
Arlen B. Frankfother 
Olinton P. Fuelling 
Howard J. Gage 
Philip S. Gahm 
Anthony J. Gallo 
Maurice G. Gardner 
Robert Gates 
Sherman Gee 
Duane B. Gerrard 
James P. Gibbs 
Harmon T. Gnuse 
Richard W. Godfrey 
Herbert D. Gordon 
David S. Graben 
William R. Graves 
Bennie W. Green 
Dennis P, Greenwood 
James T. Gresham 
Robert M. Gressler 
William H. Grey 
Royal K. Griffin 
Gerald D. Griffith 
Aloisius S. Grikis 
John G, Grimsley 
James P. Gulliford 
Rodney D. Gunn 
Gary A. Gutchell 
Larry D. Hampton 
Lynn M, Hansen 
Thomas L. Harris 
Paul W. Hart 
Gordon C. Hartshorn, 

Jr. 
John R. Harty 
Fredrick B. Heath, Jr. 
Raynor L. Hebert 
Donald T. Henderson 
Donald W. Henderson 
Harry L. Henning, Jr. 
Bernard G. Henrie 
Galen R. Henson 
Joseph A. Heslin 
William B. Heye, Jr. 
James H. Hill, Ir. 
John R. Hilliard 
John W. Hilten 
Ellis F. Hitt 
Paul M. Hoeting 
Ralph B. Hoffman 
Roland J. Holub 
Jimmie C. Hopper 


John L. Houston. 
Don V. Hubbard 
Lawrence E. Huggins 
Robert P. Humphreys 
John R. Hunsaker 
Robert W. Hunter 
Ross H. Hutchinson 
Donald A. Ingalls 
Phillip R. Jeffryes 
Bruce W. Johnson 
Howard R. Johnson 
Joe E. Johnson II 
Linwood C. Johnson 
William P. Johnson 
Eugene J. Jones 
John P. Joyce 
Stephen J. Kahne 
Michael S. W. Keesey 
William A. Kehler 
Frederick W. Keiser, 


Jr. 
Gilbert F. Kelley 
Jimmy D. Kempton 
David G. Kimball 
Wayne R. Kimmell 
Fitzwilliam W. King 
Richard T. King, Jr. 
William R. King 
John R. Kinker 
Charles R. Kline, Jr. 
Richard W. Koepke 
George S. Kohatsu 
Walter E. Kowalik 
Roger L. Krell 
Bryant N. Kristianson 
Stephen P. Kudriavetz, 
Jr. 
Elmer E. Kunkle, Jr, 
Robert G. Lackey 
James M. Lacy 
Myles J. Laffey 
Richard L. Laing 
Thomas LaPolt 
Bobby E. Lawler 
John E. Lawyer, Jr. 
Peter R. Laylin 
Joseph V, Leech 
Joe M. Leeper 
Henry A. Leeuwen- 
burg, Jr. 
Melville L. Lemon, Jr. 
John L. Lemons 
David A. Leonard 
Allan S. Lessem 
Hugh H. Lester 
Samuel E. Lewis 
Thomas H. Lewis, Jr. 
Richard C. Linden 
Charles E. Lister 
David C. Look 
Thomas M. Lott 
Noah E. Loy 
Allen C. Ludwig 
Oharles F. Luigs 
Edward C. Lux, Jr. 
John C. Macon, Jr. 
Stanley D. Magner 
Robert E. Marshall 
Rudolph V. Matalucci 
Winford E. Mauldin 
Michael A. Maxwell 
E. Loring McAllaster 
James W. McBride 
Joseph F. McBride 
James R. McClanahan 
Bobby W. McClinton 
Robert W. McCreary 
Warren R. McDonald 
Charles J. McGlade 
Denis P. McGrath 
Howard L. McKinley, 
Jr. 
Robert D. McLeod 
William G. Milam If 
Roy J. Millender, Jr. 
David G. Miller III 
Jack W. Morgan 
William K. Morris 
Langhorne A. Motley 


Timothy J. Murphy, 
r. 


Alexander J. Napier, 
Jr. 
Wilton K. Napier 
Robert D. Neal 
Donald D. Nelson 
Charles H. Neubauer 
John C. Newlon III 
Paul S. Oliver 
Roy L. Overton 
Hubert Oxford III 
Frederick K. Paine 
Robert G. Paine 
Larry D. Parsons 
Harvey M. Paskin 
Joseph W. Pehoushek 
Thomas E. Penick, Jr. 
Louis C. Perna, Jr. 
James E. Perry 
Edwin E. Pettit 
Joseph W. Philipp 
Albert C. Piccirillo 
Norman J. Pineault 
David M. Plews 
Donald S. Post 
James G. Proud 
Donald R. Puddy 
Perry J. Quay 
Michael E. Ranslam 
Elgie C. Rath, Jr. 
Robert A. Reeh 
Robert H. Reely, Jr. 
Ronald E. Resh 
Harold K. Ressler 
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Thomas M. Spencer III 
Darrell J. Spinler 
Don P. Spivey 
Carroll Sprigg 
Ralph W. Stearman 
James E. Steedly, Jr. 
Prank C. Steele 
Richard A. Steeves 
Robert E. Stogdill 
Ronald B. Stokes 
Steven B. Strang 
David L. Street 
William S. Sullivan 
Robert G. Surette 
Thomas T. Tamura 
Weston D. Thomas 
Richard E. Thyden 
Joel A. Tolson 
Peter J. Torvik 

Pat Townsley 

Karl D. Tremba 
George A. Tsongas 
Robert F. Turner 
Michael C. Turoff 
George F. Uhlig 
Jon M. Veigel 
David L. Viau 

Joel E. Vickers 
Eugene H. Vieh, Jr. 
John T. Viola 

Jerry W. Vitt 
Donald M. Wade 
Thomas J. Wagner 


Charles Z. Ridgway, Jr. David E. Walker 


Robert T. Riley 
Dennis K. Roberts 
Frank A. Roberts 
Franklin A. Roberts 
James T. Roehm 
Robert I. Roseman 
John C. Roth, Jr. 
Duncan A. Roush 
Paul B. Sabine 
James K. Sandin 
Richard S. Sapp 
James W. Sartor, Jr. 
Richard L. Sauder 
Jerry A. Sawyer 


Richard L. Walker 
Thomas H. Walker 
Carl I. Walters 
Pletcher L. Walters, 
Jr. 
Charles J. Ward 
Thomas M. Ward 
Philip K. Ware 
Dan K. Waylett 
Charles J. Weisul, Jr. 
Gustav E. Wendland 
Dennis M. Werking 
Charles L. Wesen. 
Larry D. White 


John P. Schoeppner, Richard E. White 
John 


Jr. 
Carl D. Scrivener 
Thomas C. See 
Vernon V. Semrad 
William C. Shannon, 
Jr. 

Milo E. Shearer 
William G. Shenkir 
William M. Shilling 
Bobby W. Shipman 
Henry G. Shirley 
Joseph P. Shouse 
Donald L. Shovein 
Eugene Simaitis 
John L. Slack 
John D. Slinkard 

F. Small 
Colin F. Smith 
Edward P. Smith 
John L, Smith 
Robert J. Smith 
Rodger W. Smith 
Arnold L. Snyder, Jr. 
John W. Solomon III 
Carl L. Sossman III 


P. Whitescarver 

George L. Whiting- 

ton, Jr. 
Jack N. Whitmire 
Warren H. Widener 
Stanley F. Wied 
Luther R. Wilhelm 
Thomas 8. Will 
Paul G. Williams 
Ronald R. Willis 
John M. Wilson, Jr. 
Paul W. Wilson 
Harry H. Wise 
Dennis B. Wolfe 
William J. Wolff 
Elbert T. Woodward, 


Jr. 
James E. Wright 
James R. Wright 
William B. Wright 


Robert F. Zembraski 
Werner J. Zumbrunn 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 18 (legislative Fed 
of February 150, 1960: 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 

Hart H. Spiegel, of California, to be As- 
sistant General Counsel (Chief Counsel of 
the Internal Revenue Service). 

U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 


Walter H. Hodge, of Alaska, to be US. 
district judge for the district of Alaska, (new 


position). 


1960 


U.S. ATTORNEY 
Kenneth G. Bergquist, of Idaho, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of Idaho for a 
term of 4 years, vice Ben Peterson, resigned. 
U.S. MARSHALS 
Dudley G. Skinker, of Maryland, to be U.S. 
marshal for the District of Columbia for a 
term of 4 years, vice Carlton G. Beall, 
resigned. 
William K. Holt, Jr., of Georgia, to be 
U.S. marshall for the middle district of Geor- 
gia, vice Billy E. Carlisle, resigned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Acts 11: 24: He was a good man, and 
full of the holy spirit and of faith. 

God of all grace and goodness, con- 
strain us now by Thy love to open 
widely the doors of our minds and hearts 
to the peace and power of Thy holy 
spirit. 

We humbly confess that daily we are 
confronted by needs which we cannot 
supply, problems we cannot solve, ques- 
tions we cannot answer, and tasks which 
are too great for our unaided strength. 

Impart unto us those qualities of faith 
and fortitude which will lift and liberate 
us from the fears and anxieties, the 
moods of complaint and self-pity, which 
so often assail and seek to enslave us. 

Grant that in all the human relation- 
ships of life we may be true to one an- 
other, dealing honestly, showing kind- 
ness, and seeking the health and happi- 
ness of all mankind. 

Hear us in the name of the Master 
who went about doing good. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

ee was no objection. 

. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this t time for the purpose of inquiring as 
to the program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, respond- 
ing to the gentleman, Monday is George 
Washington’s birthday. There is no leg- 
islative business. George Washington’s 
Farewell Address will be read. 

On Tuesday the supplemental appro- 
priation bill for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for 1960, and 
the Treasury and Post Office Department 
appropriation bill for 1961. 
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Wednesday and the balance of the 
week is undetermined. Any further pro- 
gram will be announced later. Confer- 
Se LONE Meare, Coane eee REY 

e. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting what the gentleman has said— 
and I thank him for his response—it is 
possible that there will be a veto of a 
measure now at the White House. If 
it is vetoed, I think it will be vetoed be- 
fore the President leaves. I wonder if 
I might discuss with the acting majority 
leader some arrangement by which we 
can fix a definite time to vote. Say on 
Wednesday, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. ALBERT. I will be happy to dis- 
cuss it with the gentleman and come to 
a decision as early as possible. 

Mr. HALLECK. Very well. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency may sit today during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night Friday, February 19, 1960, to file a 
report on the bill, H.R. 5, to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to en- 
courage private investment abroad and 
thereby promote American industry and 
reduce Government expenditures for for- 
eign economic assistance, and to also in- 
clude therein a minority report and cer- 
tain individual and supplemental views. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SUBVERSIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time because of an editorial that 
appeared in this morning’s Washington 
newspaper. The editorial stated, con- 
cerning the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, that “the committee has suc- 
ceeded in persuading a great many who 
are gullible that any organization which 
seeks social justice or racial equality or 
freedom of expression or restraints on 
police authority has been infiltrated by 
Communists.” This is the line the Com- 
munists have been handing out for years 
and is completely false. 

Mr. Speaker, I have in my hand the 
Guide to Subversive Organizations, and 
I call now on the writer of this editorial 
to point out which of the organizations 
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set forth in this guide have as their true 
purpose the seeking of “social justice or 
racial equality or freedom of expression 
or restraints on police authority,” and 
are not controlled by members of the 
Communist Party. 
The guide reads as follows: 
GUIDE TO SUBVERSIVE ORGANIZATIONS 
AS OF JANUARY 2, 1957 
(Prepared and released by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C.) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Abolish Peonage Committee. 

Abraham Lincoln Brigade or Battalion. 

Abraham Lincoln School (Chicago, III.). 

Academic and Civil Rights Committee. 

Academic and Civil Rights Council of Call- 
fornia. 

Action Committee To Free Spain Now. 

Actors’ Laboratory. 

Actors’ Laboratory Theater. 

Alabama Peoples Educational Association, 

All-American Anti-Imperialist League. 

All-California Conference for Defense of 
Civil Rights and Aid to Labor's Prisoners. 

Allied Labor News. 

Almanac Singers. 

Ambijan Committee for Emergency Aid to 
the Soviet Union. 

American Association for Reconstruction 
in Yugoslavia, Inc. 

American Branch of the Federation of 
Greek Maritime Unions. 

American Christian Nationalist Party. 

American Committee for a Free Indonesia, 

American Committee for a Free Yugo- 
slavia (The). 

American Committee for a Korean People’s 
Party. 

American Committee for Democracy and In- 
tellectual Freedom. 

American Committee for European Work- 
ers’ Relief (see also Socialist Workers’ Party). 

American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born. 

American Committee for Russian Famine 
Relief (L.A. and S.F.). 

American Committee for Spanish Freedom. 

American Committee for Struggle Against 
War. 

American Committee for the Settlement of 
Jews in Birobidjan, Inc. 

American Committee for Yugoslav Relief, 
Inc. 

American Committee for Yugoslav Relief 
of the War Relief Fund of Americans of 
South Slavic Descent. 

American Committee in Aid of Chinese In- 
dustrial Cooperatives. 

American Committee To Aid Korean Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions (S. F.) 

American Committee To Aid Soviet Russia, 

American Committee To Save Refugees. 

American Committee To Survey Labor 
Conditions in Europe. 

American Committee To Survey Trade 
Union Conditions in Europe. 

American Continental Congress for Peace 
(September 5-10, 1949, in Mexico City) (see 
also Committee for U.S. Participation in the 
American Continental Congress for Peace). 

American Council for a Democratic Greece. 

American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. (See Institute of Pacific Relations.) 

American Council on Soviet Relations, 

American Croatian Congress. 

American Federation for Political Unity. 

American Federation of Labor Trade Union 
Committee for Unemployment Insurance and 
Relief. 

American Friends of Spanish Democracy. 

American Friends of the Chinese People. 

American Friends of the Mexican People. 

American Friends of the Spanish People. 

American Fund for Public Service (Gar- 
land Fund). 

American Jewish Labor Council. 
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American Labor Alliance, 

American Labor Party. 

American League Against War and Fas- 
cism, 

American League for Peace and Democracy 
(see also China Aid Council, National Peo- 
ple’s Committee Against Hearst). 

American Lithuanian Workers Literary As- 
sociation (also known as Amerikos Lietuviu 
Darbininku Literaturos Draugija). 

American National Labor Party. 

American National Socialist League. 

American National Socialist Party. 

American Nationalist Party. 

American Negro Labor Congress. 

American Patriots, Inc. 

American Peace Appeal. 

American Peace Crusade (during Stalin- 
Hitler Pact). 

American Peace Crusade (organized in 
January 1951, with national headquarters 
at 1186 Broadway, New York 1, N.Y.) (see 
also Northern California Peace Crusade, San 
Diego Peace Forum, Southern California 
Peace Crusade). 

American Peace Mobilization (see also 
Washington Peace Mobilization). 

American People’s Congress and Exposi- 
tion for Peace. 

American People’s Fund. 

American People’s Meeting. 

American People’s Mobilization. 

American Poles for Peace. 

American Polish Labor Council. 

American Polish League. 

American Relief Ship for Spain. 

American Rescue Ship Mission. 

American-Rumanian Film Corp. 

American-Russian Fraternal Society. 

American-Russian Institute (New York) 
(also known as American-Russian Institute 
for Cultural Relations With the Soviet 


Union). 

American Russian Institute (Phila- 
delphia). 

American Russian Institute of San Fran- 
cisco, 


American Russian Institute of Southern 
California (Los Angeles). 

American-Russian Trading Corp. 

American Serbian Committee for Relief of 
War Orphans in Yugoslavia. 

American Slav Congress. 

American Society for Cultural Relations 
With Russia. 

American Society for Technical Aid to 
Spanish Democracy. 

American-Soviet Science Society. 

American Sponsoring Committee for Rep- 
resentation at the Second World Peace Con- 


gress. 

American Student Union. 

American Students Repudiate Aggression 
in Korea. 

American Technical Aid Society. 

American Veterans for Peace (see also Vet- 
erans for Peace). 

American Women for Peace. 

American Workers Party (December 1933- 
December 1934). 

American Writers Congress. 

American Youth Congress. 

American Youth for a Free World, 

American Youth for Democracy. 

American Youth Peace Crusade. 

Amerikadeutscher Volksbund. 
man-American Bund.) 

Amerikos Lietuviu Darbininku Literaturos 
Draugija. (See American Lithuanian Work- 
ers Literary Association.) 

Amtorg Trading Corp. 
Russian Trading Corp.) 

(Angelo) Herndon Defense Committee. 

Armenian Progressive League of America. 

Artists and Writers Guild. 

Artists’ Front To Win the War. 

Arts, Sciences, and Professions Council. 
(See Southern California Chapter of the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions.) 


(See Ger- 


(See American- 
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Associacion Nacional Mexico-Americana. 
(See National Association of Mexican Amer- 
icans.) 

Associated Film Audiences. 

Associated Klans of America, 

Association of Georgia Klans, 

Association of German Nationals (also 
known as Reichsdeutsche Vereinikung) . 

Association of Internes and Medical Stu- 
dents. 

Association of Lithuanian Workers. 

Associazione Nazionale Combattenti Ital- 
iano, Federazione degli Stati Uniti d’Amer- 
ica, (See Federation of Italian War Vet- 
erans in the U.S.A., Inc.) 

Ausland-Organization der NSDAP (over- 
sea branch of Nazi Party). 

Baltimore County Committee For Peace. 

Baltimore Forum. 
ae, Area Committee To Save the Rosen- 

rgs. 

Bay Area Rosenberg-Sobell Committee. 

Beikoku Chuo, Nipponjin Kai. (See Cen- 
tral Japanese Association.) 

Benjamin David Freedom Committee. 

Black Dragon Society. 

Book Union, 

Boston Committee to Secure Clemency for 
the Rosenbergs. 

Boston Labor Conference for Peace. 
Maar School for Marxist Studies (Boston, 

Boston School of Social Science. 

Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt Defense Com- 
mittee. (See also Citizens’ Committee for 
Harry Bridges, Citizens’ Victory Committee 
for Harry Bridges, Harry Bridges Defense 
Committee, Harry Bridges Victory Commit- 
tee.) 

Briehl's Farm (near Wallkill, N. x.). 

Bronx Victory Labor Committee. 

Brookwood Labor College (Katonah, N. v.). 

Bulgarian American People’s League of 
the United States of America. 

California Committee for Political Unity. 

California Conference for Democratic Ac- 
tion (also known as Conference for Demo- 
cratic Action). 

California Emergency Defense Committee. 

[California] Federation for Political Unity. 

California Labor School. 

California Legislative Conference. 

[California] State-Wide Civil Rights Con- 
ference. 

[California] State-Wide Legislative Con- 
ferences. 

California Youth Legislatures. (See also 
Model Youth Legislature of Northern Cali- 
fornia.) 

Cambridge Youth Council, 

Camp Arcadia. 
re we Kinderland (Hopewell Junction, 
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Camp Lakeland (Hopewell Junction, N.Y.). 

Camp Timberline (Jewett, N. x.). 

Camp Unity (Wingdale, N.Y.). 

Camp Woodland (Phoenicia, N. v.). 

Carpatho-Russian Peoples Society. 

Central Council of American Croatian 
Women. (See Central Council of American 
Women of Croatian Descent.) 

Central Council of American Women of 
Croatian Descent. 

Central Japanese Association (Beikoku 
Chue, Nipponjin Kai). 

Central Japanese Association of Southern 
California, 

Central Organization of the German- 
American National Alliance (Deutsche- 
Amerikanische Einheitsfront). 

Cervantes Fraternal Society. 

Chelsea Jewish Children’s School (Mass.). 

Cherry Association. (See Cakura Kai.) 

Chicago Committee for Peaceful Alterna- 
tives to the Atlantic Pact. (See Committee 
ace Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic 

act). 

Chicago Committee to Secure Justice in 
the Rosenberg Case. 

Chicago Sobell Committee. 

China Aid Council, 


February 18 


China Welfare Appeal, Inc. 

Chinese Cultural Cabaret. 

Chinese Democratic Youth Chorus. 

Chinese Workers Mutual Aid Association. 

Chopin Cultural Center, 

Citizens Committee for Better Education. 

Citizens’ Commitee for Harry Bridges 
(see also Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt Defense 
Committee, Citizens’ Victory Committee for 
Harry Bridges, Harry Bridges Defense Com- 
mittee, Harry Bridges Victory Committee). 

Citizens’ Committee for the Defense of 
Mexican-American Youth, 

Citizens’ Committee for the Motion Picture 
Strikers. 

Citizens’ Committee for the Recall of 
Councilman McClanahan (13th Los Angeles 
District). 

Citizens’ Committee of the Upper West 
Side. 

Citizens’ Committee to Aid Locked-Out 
Hearst Employees (L.A.). 

Citizens’ Committee to Free Earl Browder. 

Citizens’ Committee to Support Labor's 
Right. 

Citizens Emergency Defense Conference. 

Citizens Protective League. 

Citizens’ Victory Committee for Harry 
Bridges (see also Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt 
Defense Committee, Citizens’ Committee for 
Harry Bridges, Harry Bridges Defense Com- 
mittee, Harry Bridges Victory Committee). 

City Action Committee Against the High 
Cost of Living. 

Civil Liberties Sponsoring Committee of 
Pittsburgh. 

Civil Rights Congress (see also Hawail 
Civil Liberties Committee, Veterans Against 
Discrimination of the Civil Rights Congress 
of New York). 

Civil Rights Congress for Texas. 

Civil Rights Congress, Milwaukee Chapter. 

Civil Rights Congress of Michigan. 

Civil Rights Council of Northern Call- 
fornia. 

Civil Rights Division of Mobilization for 
Democracy. 

Civil Rights Federation (Michigan). (See 
Michigan Civil Rights Federation.) 

Cleveland Committee to Secure Clemency 
for the Rosenbergs, 

Columbians. 

Columbus Peace Association. 

Comite Coordinador Pro Republica Espa- 
nola. 

Comite Pro Derechos Civiles (see also 
Puerto Rican Comite Pro Libertades 
Civiles). 

Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy (see also National Conference on 
American Policy in China and the Far East). 

Committee for Citizenship Rights. 

Committee for Civil Rights for Commu- 
nists. 

Committee for Concerted Peace Efforts. 

Committee for Constitutional and Poli- 
tical Freedom, 

Committee for Defense of Public Educa- 
tion, 

Committee for International Student 
Cooperation. 

Committee for Justice. 

Committee for Nationalist Action. 

Committee for Peace and Brotherhood 
Festival in Philadelphia. 

Committee for Peace Through World 
Cooperation. 

Committee for Peaceful Alternatives to 
the Atlantic Pact (see also Conference for 
Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact, 
Continuations Committee of the Conference 
for Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic 
Pact, Mid-Century Conference for Peace, 
Northern California Committee for Peaceful 
Alternatives). 

Committee for the Crisis, The. (See Jik- 
yoku Iin Kai.) 

Committee for the Defense of Mexican- 
American Youth. (See Citizens’ Committee 
for the Defense of Mexican-American 
Youth.) 


1960 


Committee for the Defense of the Pitts- 
burgh Six. 

Committee for the First Amendment, 

Committee for the Negro in the Arts. 

Committee for the Protection of the Bill of 
Rights. 

Committee for United States Participation 
in the American Continental Congress for 
Peace. 

Committee for World Youth Friendship 
and Cultural Exchange. 

Committee of One Thousand. 

Committee of Philadelphia Women for 
Peace. 

Committee of Professional Groups for 
Browder and Ford. 

Committee on Election Rights. 

Committee to Abolish Discrimination in 
Maryland (see also Congress Against Dis- 
crimination; Maryland Congress Against Dis- 
crimination; Provisional Committee to Abol- 
ish Discrimination in the State of Mary- 
land). 

9 To Aid the Fighting South. 

Committee To Defend America by Keeping 
Out of War. 

Committee To Defend Angelo Herndon. 

Committee To Defend Marie Richardson. 

Committee To Defend the Rights and 
Freedom of Pittsburgh’s Political Prisoners. 

Committee To Uphold the Bill of Rights. 

Commonwealth College (Mena, Ark.). 

Communist Information Bureau (Comin- 
form). (See Information Bureau of the 
Communist and Workers’ Parties.) 

Communist International (Comintern). 

Communist Labor Party of America (Sep- 
tember 1919 to May 1920). 

Communist League of America (opposi- 
tion). 

alas League of Struggle. 

Communist Party of America (Sept. 1919 
to Apr. 1923). 

Communist Party of Panama. 
tido Del Pueblo of Panama). 

Communist Party, U.S.A. (March 1929 to 
May 1944: July 1945 to present). 

Communist Party, U.S.A. 
Group). 

Communist Party, U.S.A, (Opposition). 

Communist Political Association (May 
1944 to July 1945). 

Community Unitarian Fellowship. 

Conference for Democratic Action. (See 
California Conference for Democratic Ac- 
tion. 

le ee for Peaceful Alternatives to 
the Atlantic Pact (see also Committee for 
Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact, 
Continuations Committee of the Conference 
for Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic 
Pact). 

R for Progressiye Labor Action, 

Conference for Social Legislation, 

Conference on Constitutional Liberties in 
America. 

Conference on Pan-American Democracy 
(see also Council for Pan-American Democ- 
racy). 

Congress Against Discrimination (see also 
Committee To Abolish Discrimination in 
Maryland). 

Congress (First) of the Mexican and 
Spanish-American Peoples of the United 
States. 

Congress 
Writers. 

Congress of American-Soviet Friendship, 

Congress of American Women, 

Congress of the Unemployed. 

Connecticut Committee To Aid Victims of 
the Smith Act. 

Connecticut State Youth Conference. 

Consumers’ National Federation. 

Consumers Union. 

Contemporary Theater. 

Continuations Committee of the Confer- 
ence for Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic 
Pact (see also Conference for Peaceful Alter- 
natives to the Atlantic Pact, Committee for 
Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact). 


(See Par- 


(Majority 


of American Revolutionary 
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Coordinating Committee To Lift the 

Spanish) Embargo. 
N Coordination Committee of Jewish Lands- 
manschaften and Fraternal Organizations 
(see also United Committee of Jewish Soci- 
eties and Landsmanschaft Federations). 

Council for Jobs, Relief and Housing. 

Council for Pan-American Democracy (see 
also Conference on Pan-American Democ- 
racy). 

Council of Greek Americans. 

Council of U.S. Veterans. 

Council of Young Southerners. 

Council on African Affairs. 

Croatian Benevolent Fraternity. 

Croatian Educational Club. 

Cultural and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace. 

Dai Nippon Butoku Kai (Military Virtue 
Society of Japan or Military Art Society of 
Japan). 

Daily Worker Press Club. 

Daniels Defense Committee. 

Dante Alighieri Society. 

Defense Committee for Eugene Dennis. 
(See Dennis Defense Committee.) 

Defense Committee for Gerhardt Eisler. 
(See Eisler (Gerhardt) Defense Committee.) 

Defense Committee for Victims of the 
Ohio Un-American Activities Commission. 

Dennis Defense Committee. 

Descendants of the American Revolution. 

Detroit Bill of Rights Defense Committee. 

Detroit Committee To Secure Justice in 
the Rosenberg Case. 

Detroit Youth Assembly. 

Deutsche-Amerikanische Einheitsfront. 
(See Central Organization of the German- 
American National Alliance). 

Down River Citizens Committee (Detroit, 
Mich.) 

Downtown Forum. 

East Bay Arts, Sciences and Professions 
Council. 

East Bay Civil Rights Congress. 

East Bay Committee To Save the Rosen- 
bergs. 

East Bay Peace Committee (Oakland, 
Calif.), 

East Bay Youth Cultural Center. 

East Harlem Women for Peace. 

East Meadow and Westbury Rosenberg 
Committee. 

Eisler (Gerhardt) Defense Committee. 

Elizalde Anti-Discrimination Committee. 

Elsinore Progressive League. 

Emergency Civil Liberties Committee. 

Emergency Committee of the Arts and 
Professions To Secure Clemency for the 
Rosenbergs. 

Emergency Conference To Aid the Spanish 
Republic. 

Emergency Conference To Halt the Black- 
out of Civil Liberties in California. 

Emergency Conference To Save Spanish 
Refugees. 

Emergency Peace Mobilization. 

Emergency Trade-Union Conference To 
Aid Spanish Democracy. 

Estonian Women’s Club (of Massachu- 
setts). 

Estonian Workers’ Clubs. 

Ethiopian Defense Committee. 

Eugene Dennis Defense Committee. (See 
Dennis Defense Committee.) 

Exiled Writers Committee of the League of 
American Writers. 

Everybody’s Committee To Outlaw War. 

Families of the Baltimore Smith Act Vic- 
tims. 

Families of the Smith Act Victims. 

Farm Research. 

Fatherland Society. (See Sokoku Kai.) 

Federated Press. 

Federation of Greek Maritime Unions, 
(See American Branch of.) 

Federation of Italian War Veterans in the 
U.S. A., Inc. (Associazione Nazionale Com- 
battenti Italiani, Federazione degli Stati 
Uniti d’America). 

Festus Coleman Committee. 

Film and Photo League. 
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Film Audiences for Democracy. 

Films for Democracy. 

Finnish-American Mutual Aid Society. 

Finnish Federation. 

Finnish Women’s Clubs (of Massachu- 
setts). 

Finnish Workers’ Clubs. 

First Congress of the Mexican and Span- 
ish-American Peoples of the United States. 
(See Congress (First) of the Mexican and 
Spanish-American Peoples of the United 
States.) 

First World Congress of the Defenders of 
Peace. (See World Peace Congress.) 

First World Congress of the Partisans of 
Peace. (See World Peace Congress.) 

First World Peace Congress. (See World 
Peace Congress.) 

First World Student Congress. 
Student Congress.) 

Florida Press and Educational League. 

Frederick Douglass Educational Center. 

Free Italy Soclety. 

Freedom From Fear Committee. 

Freedom of the Press Committee. (See Na- 
tional Committee for Freedom of the Press.) 

Freedom Stage, Inc. 

Freunde des Neuen Deutschlands. 
Friends of the New Germany.) 

Friends of Chinese Democracy. 

Friends of Freedom. 

Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 

Friends of the Campus. 

Friends of the New Germany (Freunde des 
Neuen Deutschlands). 

Friends of the Soviet Union (see also 
American Technical Aid Society). 

Frontier Films. 

Galena Defense Committee. 

Garland Fund (see also American Fund 
for Public Service). 

Garibaldi American Fraternal Society. 

George Washington Carver School. 

German-American Bund (Amerikadeut- 
scher Volksbund). 

German-American Republican League. 

German-American Vocational League 

(Deutsche-Amerikanische Berufsgemein- 
schaft). 

Geutsche-Amerikanische 
schaft. 
League). 

Great Fujii Theater, The. 
Koguyo Kaisha). 

Great Neck Rosenberg Committee. 

Greater New York Committee for Employ- 
ment. 

Greater New York Emergency Conference 
on Inalienable Rights (see also New York 
Conference for Inalienable Rights). 

Greek-American Committee for National 
Unity. 

Greek-American Council. 

Guardian Club, 

H. O. G. (Armenian Group). 

Harlem Trade Union Council. 

Harry Bridges Defense Committee (see 
also Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt Defense 
Committee, Citizens’ Committee for Harry 
Bridges, Citizens’ Victory Committee for 
Harry Bridges, Harry Bridges Victory Com- 
mittee). 

Harry Bridges Victory Committee (see also 
Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt Defense Com- 
mittee, Citizens’ Committee for Harry 
Bridges, Citizens’ Victory Committee for 
Harry Bridges, Harry Bridges Defense Com- 
mittee). 

Hawaii Civil Liberties Committee. 

Hawali Civil Rights Congress. 

Hawaii Committee for Smith Act Defend- 
ants. 

Heimuska Kai, also known as Nokubei 
Neieki Gimusha Kai, Zaibel Nihonjin, Hei- 
yaku Gimusha Kai, and Zalbei Heimusha 
Kai (Japanese residing in America, Military 
Conscripts Association). 

Helyaku Gimusha Kal. 
Kal.) 

ellenic-American Brotherhood. 
Hempstead Rosenberg Committee. 


(See World 


(See 


Berufsgemein- 
(See German-American Vocational 


(See Nichibei 


(See Heimuska 
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Herndon Defense Committee. (See An- 
gelo Herndon Defense Committee.) 

Hinode Kai (Imperial Japanese Reserv- 
ists). 

Hinomaru Kal (Rising Sun Flag Society— 
a group of Japanese war veterans). 

Hokubei Ziago Shoke Dan (North Ameri- 
can Reserve Officers Association). 

Hold the Price Line Committee. 

Hollywood Actors’ Laboratory School. 
(See Actors’ Laboratory Theater.) 

Hollywood Anti-Nazi League. 

Hollywood Arts, Sciences and Professions 
Council. (See Southern California Chapter 
of the National Council of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions.) 

Hollywood Community Radio Group, Inc. 

Hollywood Council of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions, 

Hollywood Democratic Committee. 

Hollywood Independent Citizens Commit- 
tee of the Arts, Sciences and Professions. 

Hollywood League Against Nazi-ism. 
(See Hollywood Anti-Nazi League.) 

Hollywood League for Democratic Action. 

Hollywood Mooney Defense Committee. 

Hollywood Motion Picture Democratic 
Committee. 

Hollywood Peace Forum. 

Hollywood Theatre Alliance. 

Hollywood Writers Mobilization For De- 
fense. 

Holyoke Book Shop. 

Honolulu Chapter, Inter-Professional As- 
sociation. 

Hungarian-American Council for De- 


Idaho Pension Union. 
Illinois People’s Conference for Legislative 
Action. 


Imperial Military Friends Group. (See 
Nanka Teikoku Gunyudan.) 

Independent Citizens Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions. 

Independent Communist Labor League of 
America. 

Independent Labor League of America. 

Independent Party (Seattle, Wash.) (see 
also Independent People’s Party). 

Independent People’s Party (see also Inde- 
pendent Party). 

Independent Progressive Party. 

Independent Socialist League (see also 
Workers Party, 1940-48). 

Indusco, Inc, (See American Committee 
im Aid of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives.) 

{ndustrial Workers of the World. 

Information Bureau of the Communist 
and Workers’ Parties. : 

Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Inter-Professional Association. (See Ho- 
nolulu Chapter, Inter-Professional Associa- 
tion.) 

Intercontinent News Service. 

International Association of Democratic 
Lawyers. 

International Book Shop (Boston). 

International Book Store (San Francisco.) 

International Committee of Intellectuals 
for Peace. (See International Committee of 
Intellectuals in Defense of Peace.) 

International Committee of Intellectuals 
in Defense of Peace, 

International Democratic Women’s Fed- 
eration. (See Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation.) 

International Juridical Association. 

International Labor Defense (see also Ga- 
lena Defense Committee, Trade Union Ad- 
visory Committee). 

fnternational Liaison Committee of In- 
tellectuals for Peace. (See International 
Committee of Intellectuals in Defense of 
Peace.) 

International Music Bureau. 

International Organization of Democratic 
Journalists, 

International Publishers. 
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International Secretariat, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, (See Institute of Pacific 
Relations.) 

International Union of Students (see also 
World Student Congress). 

International Workers Order. 

Intourist, Inc. 

Irving Peace Theater. 

Italian Anti-Fascist Committee. 

Italian Black Shirts. (See Lictor Society.) 

Japanese-American Committee for Democ- 
Tacy. 

Japanese Association of America. 

Japanese Association for Democracy 
(JAAD). (See Nichibei Minshu Kyokai.) 

Japanese Overseas Central Society (Kaigal 
Dobo Chuo Kai). 

Japanese Overseas Convention, 
Japan, 1940. 

Japanese Protective Association (recruit- 
ing organization). 

Jefferson School of Social Science (New 
York N. T.) 

Jewish Blackbook Committee of Los 
Angeles. 

Jewish Culture Society. 

Jewish People’s Committee. 

Jewish People Fraternal Order. 

Jikyoku lin Kai (Committee for the Crisis, 
The 

Jenn Reed Clubs of the United States. 

Johnson-Forest Group (see also Johnson- 


(see also Johnson-Forest 
Group). 


Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee (see 
also Spanish Refugee Appeal). 

Joint Committee for Trade Union Rights. 

Joint Council of Progressive Italan- 
Americans, Inc. 

Joseph Weydemeyer School of Social 
Science (St. Louis, Mo.). 

Kaigai Dobo Chuo Kal. 
Overseas Central Society.) 

Karl Marx Society of Brooklyn College. 

Kibei Seinen Kai (association of U.S. citl- 
zens of Japanese ancestry who have returned 
to America after studying in Japan. 

King-Ramsey-Connor Defense Committee. 

Knights of the White Camellia. 

Korean Culture Society. 

Korean Independent News Co. 

Ku Klux Elan. 

Kyffhaeuser, also known as Kyffhaeuser 
League (Kyffhaeuser Bund), Kyffhaeuser Fel- 
lowship (Kyffhaeuser Kameradschaft). 

Kyffhaeuser War Relief (Kyffhaeuser 
Kriegshilfswerk) . 
Labor Council for Negro Rights. 


Tokyo, 


(See Japanese 


Labor Youth League. 

Lawyers Committee on American Relations 
With Spain. 

Lawyers Committee To Keep the United 
States Out of War. 

League Against Yellow Journalism, 

League for Common Sense. 

League for Democratic Control. 

League for Mutual Aid. 

League for Protection of Minority Rights. 

League of American Writers (see also Amer- 
ican Writers Congress, Congress of American 
Revolutionary Writers, Exiled Writers Com- 
mittee of the League of American Writers). 

League of Struggle for Negro Rights. 

League of Women Shoppers. 

Lehigh Valley Committee To Secure Justice 
in the Rosenberg Case. 

Lictor Society (Italian Black Shirts). 

Lincoln Book Store (Hollywood). 

Lithuanian Women’s Club (Massachu- 
setts). 

Los Angeles Chapter of the National Negro 
Labor Council. 

Los Angeles Committee for the Protection 
3 Foreign Born. 

es Committee To Secure Justice 

gms the Rosenberg Case. 

Los Angeles Educational Association, Inc, 
(See People’s Educational Center.) 
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Los Angeles Emergency Committee To Aid 
the Strikers. 

Los Angeles Youth Committee Against 
Universal Military Training. 

Macedonian-American People's League. 

Manhattan Citizens Committee 

Manhattan Committee To Serve Justice in 
the Rosenberg Case (also known as Manhat- 
tan Clemency Committee). 

Mario Morgantini Circle, 

Maritime Book Shop. 

Maritime Labor Committee To Defend 
Al Lannon, 

Marshall Foundation. (See Robert Mar- 
shall Foundation.) 

Martinsville Seven Committee. 

Marxist Study Club of the City College of 
New York, 

Maryland Committee for Peace. 

Maryland Congress Against Discrimination 
(see also Committee To Abolish Discrimina- 
tion in Maryland.) 

Mass Action for Peace. 

Massachusetts Committee for the Bill of 
Rights. 

Massachusetts Minute Women for Peace. 

Massachusetts Youth Council. 

Maurice Braverman Defense Committee. 

May Day Committees. (See United May 
Day Committee, United May Day Conference, 
United May Day Provisional Committee.) 

May Day Parade (see also United May Day 
Committee, United May Day Conference, Uni- 
ted May Day Provisional Committee). 

Medical Bureau and North American Com- 
mittee To Aid Spanish Democracy. 

Medical Bureau to Aid S Democracy. 

Memorial Day Youth Peace Parade (1938). 

Merrick Rosenberg Committee. 

Methodist Federation for Social Action. 

Mexican and Spanish-American les 
Congress. (See Congress (First) of the 
Mexican and Spanish-American Peoples of 
the United States.) 

Michigan Civil Rights Federation, 

Michigan Committee for Peace. 

Michigan Council for Peace, 

Michigan Labor Committee for Peace. 

Michigan School of Social Science. 

Mid-Century Conference for Peace. 

Military Art Society of Japan. (See Dal 
Nippon Butoku Kal.) 

Military Virtue Soclety of Japan. (See Dal 
Nippon Butoku Kal.) 

Milwaukee Committee in the Rosenberg- 
Sobell Case. 

[Milwaukee] Provisional Committee To 
Commute the Death Sentence of the Rosen- 


Mimi Dance Group. 

Minneapolis Civil Rights Committee, 

Minute Women for Peace. 

Mobilization for Democracy. 

Model Youth Legislature of Northern Cali- 
fornia (also referred to as Second Annual 
California Model Legislature. 

Modern Book Shop. 

Modesto Defense Committee. 

Motion Picture Artists’ Committee. 

Motion Picture Democratic Committee. 
(See Hollywood Motion Picture Democratic 
Committee.) 

Murray Defense Committee. 

Musicians Committee To Secure Clemency 
for the Rosenbergs. 

Musicians’ Congress Committee. 

Musicians’ Democratic Committee. 

Musicians’ Open Forum. 

Nanka Teikoku Gunyudan (Imperial 
Military Friends Group or Southern Califor- 
nia War Veterans). 

National Assembly Against UMT. 

National Association of Mexican Americans 
(also known as Asociacion Nacional Mexico- 
Americana). 

National Blue Star Mothers of America. 

National Civil Rights Federation. 

National Committee for Freedom of the 
Press, 

National Committee for People’s Rights. 

National Committee for the Defense of 
Political Prisoners, 
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National Committee To Defeat the Mundt 
Bill. 

National Committee to Repeal the McCar- 
Tan Act, 

National Committee To Secure Justice for 
Morton Sobell in the Rosenberg Case. 

National Committee To Secure Justice in 
the Rosenberg Case (and local affiliates). 

National Committee To Win Amnesty for 
Smith Act Victims. 

National Committee To Win the Peace. 

National Conference on American Policy 
in China and the Far East. 

National Congress for Unemployment and 
Social Insurance. 

National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship (see also American-Soviet Science 
Society; Congress of American-Soviet 
Priendship) . 

National Council of Americans of Croatian 
Descent. 

National Council of Croatian Women. 
(See Central Council of American Women 
of Croatian Descent. 

National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions (see also Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace). 

National Delegates Assembly for Peace. 

National Emergency Committee To Stop 
Lynching. 

National Emergency Conference, 

National Emergency Conference for Demo- 
cratic Rights. 

National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties (see also Oklahoma Federation for 
Constitutional Rights; Washington Commit- 
tee for Democratic Action). 

National Free Browder Congress. 

National Labor Committee for Clemency 
for the Rosenbergs. 

National Labor Conference for Peace. 

National Lawyers’ Guild, 

National Negro Congress, 

National Negro Labor Congress. 

National Negro Labor Council. 

National People’s Committee Against 
Hearst. 

National Rosenberg-Sobell Committee. 

National Student League. 

Nationalist Action League. 

Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico. 

Nature Friends of America. 

Negro Labor Victory Committee. 

Negro People’s Committee To Aid Spanish 
Democracy. 

New Century Publishers. 

New Committee for Publications. 

New England Committee for the Defense 
of Political Prisoners. 

New England Council for Protection of 
Foreign Born. 

New England Labor College. 

New England Labor Research Association, 

New Foundations Forums. 

New Jersey Committee for Clemency for 
the Rosenbergs. 

New Theater Group (Boston). 

New Theater League. 

New York Committee for Clemency for the 
Rosenbergs. 

New York Conference for Inalienable 
Rights (see also Greater New York Emer- 
gency Conference on Inalienable Rights). 

New York Conference on Civil Rights. 

New York Peace Institute. 

New York State Conference on Legisla- 
tion for Democracy. 

New York State Conference on National 


ty. 

New York Tom Mooney Committee. 

New York Trade Union Committee To Free 
Earl Browder. 

Newark Peace Action Committee. 

Nichibei Koguyo Kaisha (Great Fujit 
Theater). 

Nichibei Minshu Kyokai, Waipahu Chap- 
ter (JAAD). 

Nokubel Neieki Gimusha Kal. (See 
Heimuska Kai.) 

Non-Partisan Committee for Clemency for 
the Rosenbergs. 
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Non-Partisan Committee for the Re-elec- 
tion of Congressman Vito Marcantonio. 

Non-Sectarian Committee for Political 
Refugees. 

North American Committee To Aid Span- 
ish Democracy. 

North American Reserve Officers Assocla- 
tion. (See Hokubie Ziago Shoke Dan.) 

North American Spanish Aid Committee 
(see also Emergency Conference To Save 
Spanish Refugees). 

North Philadelphia Forum. 

North Westchester Rosenberg Committee. 

Northern California Civil Rights Council. 
(See Civil Rights Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia.) 

Northern California Committee for Peace- 
ful Alternatives. 

Northern California Peace Crusade. 

Northern California Rosenberg-Sobell De- 
fense Committee. 

Northwest Japanese Association. 

Oahu Servicemen's Committee for Speed- 
ier Demobilization. 

Ohio Bill of Rights Conference. 

Ohio Committee To Secure Justice in the 
Rosenberg Case. 

Ohio Freedom of the Press Association. 

Ohio Labor Conference for Peace. 

Ohio School of Social Sciences. 

Oklahoma Committee To Defend Political 
Prisoners. 

Oklahoma Federation for Constitutional 
Rights. 

Oklahoma League for Political Education. 

Open Letter for Closer Cooperation With 
the Soviet Union. 

Open Letter in Defense of Harry Bridges. 

Open Letter to American Liberals. 

Original Southern Klans, Inc. 

Ormsby Village for Youth (Topanga 
Canyon, Calif.). 

Pacific Northwest Labor School (Seattle, 
Wash.) (see also Seattle Labor School). 

Pacific Publishing Foundation, Inc, 

Palo Alto Peace Club. 

Partido Del Pueblo of Panama (operating 
in the Canal Zone). 

Patriotic Society. 

Pax Productions, 

Peace Committee of Alameda and Contra 
Costa Counties. 

Peace Information Center (New York, 
N. V.) 

Peace Movement of Ethiopia. 

People’s Drama, Inc. 

People’s Educational and Press Association 
of Texas. 

People’s Educational Association, (See 
People’s Educational Center.) 

People's Educational Center. 

People's Institute of Applied Religion. 

People's Peace. 

Peoples Programs (Seattle, Wash.) 

People’s Radio Foundation, Inc. 

People’s Rights Party. 

People’s School. (See People’s Educational 
Center.) 

People’s University. 
tional Center.) 

Permanent Committee of the World Peace 
Congress. 

Philadelphia Committee To Secure Justice 
in the Rosenberg Case. 

Philadelphia Labor Committee for Negro 
Rights. 

Philadelphia Rosenberg-Sobell Committee. 
ao School of Social Science and 


t. 

Philadelphia Women for Peace. (See Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Women for Peace.) 

Photo League. 

Pittsburgh Arts Club. 

Political Prisoners’ Welfare Committee. 

Polonia Society of the IWO. 

Polska Partja Komunistyzna. 


(See Sakura Kal.) 


(See People’s Educa- 
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Progressive Citizens of America (Cali- 
fornia branches). 

Progressive Committee to Rebuild Ameri- 
can Labor Party. 

Progressive German-Americans. 

Progressive Labor School (Boston). 

Progressive Party. 

Progressive Party of Massachusetts. 

Progressive Students of America. 

Progressive Trade Union School, 

Progressive Women’s Council. 

Proletarian Party of America, 

Prompt Press. 

Protestant War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc. 

Provisional Committee of Citizens for 
Peace, Southwest Area. 

Provisional Committee on Latin American 
Affairs. 

Provisional Committee To Abolish Dis- 
crimination in the State of Maryland (see 
also Committee To Abolish Discrimination 
in Maryland). 

Provisional International Trade 
Committee of Negro Workers. 

Provisional Western Regional Sobell Com- 
mittee. 

Public Use of Arts Committee. 

Puerto Rican Comite Pro Libertades 
Civiles (CLC) (see also Comite Pro Derechos 
Civiles). 

Puerto Ricans United (also known as 
Puertorriquenos Unidos). 

Puertorriquenos Unidos. (See Puerto 
Ricans United.) 

Quad City Committee for Peace. 

Queens Rosenberg Committee. 

Queensbridge Tenants League. 

Refugee Scholarship and Peace Campaign, 

Reichsdeutsche Vereinigung. (See Asso- 
ciation of German Nationals.) 

Reichstag Fire Trial Anniversary Com- 
mittee. 

Repertory Playhouse. 

Reserve Officers Association, Los Angeles. 
(See Suiko Sba.) 

Revolutionary Workers League. 
xa Sun Flag Society. (See Hinomaru 

1. 

Robert Marshall Foundation. 

Robotnik Polski (Polish Labor). 

Romanian-American Fraternal Society. 

Rosenberg Committee of the Bronx. 

Roslyn Rosenberg Committee. 

Russian American Industrial Corp. 

Russian American Society, Inc. 

Russian Reconstruction Farms, Inc. 

St. Louis Committee to Secure Justice for 
Morton Sobell. 

St. Louls Committee to Secure Justice in 
the Rosenberg Case. 

Sakura Kal (Patriotic Society, or Cherry 
Association—composed of veterans of Russo- 
Japanese War). 

Samuel Adams School (Boston, Mass.). 

San Diego Peace Forum. 

San Francisco Labor Conference for Peace. 

San Francisco Rosenberg-Sobell Commit- 


Union 


Santa Barbara Peace Forum. 

Schappes Defense Committee. 

Schneiderman-Darcy Defense Committee, 

School for Dem: 5 

School of Jewish Studies (Los Angeles). 

School of Jewish Studies (New York). 

Scientific and Cultural Conference for 
World Peace. (See Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace.) 

Scottsboro Defense Committee. 

Seattle Labor School (see also Pacific 
Northwest Labor School). 

Second Annual California Model Legisla- 
ture. (See Model Youth Legislature of 
Northern California.) 

Second World Congress of the Defenders of 
Peace. (See World Peace Congress.) 

Second World Congress of the Partisans of 
Peace. (See World Peace Congress.) 

Second World Peace Congress, (See World 
Peace Congress.) 

Second World Student Congress. (See 
World Student Congress.) 
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Serbian-American Fraternal Society. 
Serbian Vidovdan Council. 
Shinto Temples. 

Silver Shirt Legion of America. 

Simon J, Lubin Society. 

Slavic Council of Los Angeles. 

Slavic Council of Southern California. 

Sleepy Lagoon Defense Committee. 

Slovak Workers Society. 

Slovene National Benefit Society. 

Slovenian-American National Council. 

Socialist Workers Party (see also American 
Committee for European Workers’ Relief). 

Socialist Youth League (see also Workers 
Party, 1940-48). 

Sokoku Kai (Fatherland Society). 

South Westchester Rosenberg Committee. 

Southern California Chapter of the Na- 
tional Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions. 

Southern California Emergency Committee 
for Clemency for the Rosenbergs. 

Southern California Peace Crusade. 

Southern California War Veterans. (See 
Nanka Teikoku Gunyudan.) 

Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 

Southern Negro Youth Congress. 

Spanish Refugee Appeal. 

Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign. 

Spanish Speaking Peoples Congress. 

Springfield Citizens’ Protective League. 

Springfield Committee To Aid Spanish 


Democracy. 

State-Wide Civil Rights Conference. (See 
California State-Wide Civil Rights Con- 
Terence.) 


State-Wide Legislative Conference. (See 
California State-Wide Legislative Con- 
ferences.) 

Stockholm Peace Petition. (See World 
Peace Appeal.) 

Pt eee Arrow Camp (Golden's Bridge, 

Es)» 

Student Congress Against War. 


Student Councils for Academic Freedom, 

Student Rights Association. 

Students for Wallace. 

Suiko Sha (Reserve Officers Association, 
Los Angeles). 

Sweethearts of Servicemen. 

Syracuse Women for Peace, 

Teen-Age Art Club. 

Territorial CIO Political Action Committee. 

Tom Mooney Labor School. 

Tom Paine School. 

Tom Paine School for Social Science. 

Toumayian Club. 

Town Meeting of Youth. 

Trade Union Advisory Committee. 

‘Trade-Union Committee for Free Spain. 

Trade Union Committee for Peace (see also 
Trade Unionists for Peace). 

Trade Union Committee for the Repeal of 
the Smith Act. 

Trade-Union Committee on Industrial 
Espionage. 

Trade-Union Committee To Put America 
Back To Work. 

Trade-Union Educational League. 

‘Trade-Union Unity League. 

Trade Union Women’s Committee for 


Trade Unionists for Peace (see also Trade 
Union Committee for Peace). 
Tri-State Negro Trade Union Council. 
Century Book Shop (Oakland, 


Calif.). 
Twentieth Century Book Store (Berkeley, 


Calif.). 
American Fraternal Union. 

Unemployed Councils. 

Unemployed Workers’ Organization of 
Hawaii. 

Union of American Croatians. 

Union of Concerted Peace Efforts. 

Union of New York Veterans. 

Union of Progressive Veterans. 

United American Artists. 


United American Spanish Aid Committee 
(see also American Rescue Ship Mission). 
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United Committee of Jewish Societies and 
Landsmanschaft Federations (see also Co- 
ordination Committee of Jewish Landsman- 
schaften and Fraternal Organizations). 

United Committee of South Slavic Ameri- 
cans, 

United Communist Party (May 1920 to 
May 1921). 

United Defense Council of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

United Farmers League. 

United Harlem Tenants and Consumers 
Organization. 

United May Day Committee. 

United May Day Conference. 

United May Day Provisional Committee. 

United Negro and Allied Veterans of 
America. 

United States Congress Against War. 

United States Service & Shipping, Inc. 

United States Veterans Council. (See 
Council of United States Veterans). 

United States Youth Sponsoring Commit- 
tee, World Peace Appeal. 

United States Peace Committee. 

United Toilers. 

United Youth Committee Against Lynch- 
ing. 

Valley Stream Rosenberg Committees. 

Vanguard Press. 

Veterans Against Discrimination of Civil 
Rights Congress of New York. 

Veterans For Peace (see also American 
Veterans for Peace). 

Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 

Victory Book Store. 

Virginia League For Peoples Education. 

Voice of Freedom Committee. 

Walt Whitman Book Shop. 

Walt Whitman School of Social Science. 

Washington Book Shop (Association). 
(See Washington Cooperative Bookshop.) 

Washington CIO Committee To Reinstate 
Helen Miller (District of Columbia). 

Washington Committee For Aid To China 
(District of Columbia). 

Washington Committee For Demooratic 
Action (District of Columbia). 

Washington Committee for Justice in the 
Rosenberg Case (Washington State). 

Washington Committee To Defend the 
Bill of Rights. 

Washington Committee to Secure Justice 
in the Rosenberg Case (District of Colum- 
bia). 

Washington Commonwealth Federation, 

Washington Cooperative Bookshop (Dis- 
trict of Columbia). 

Washington Friends of Spanish Demoo- 
racy (District of Columbia). 

n Peace Mobilization (District 
of Columbia) (see also American Peace 
Mobilization). 

Washington Pension Union. 

West Side Rosenberg Committee. 

Western Council for Progressive Labor in 
Agriculture. 

Western Writers Congress. 

Wingdale Lodge (Wingdale, N.Y.). 

Wisconsin Conference on Social 
tion. 

Women’s International Democratic Fed- 
eration. 

Workers Alliance. 

Workers (Communist) Party of America 
(Aug. 1925 to March 1929). 

Workers Library Publishers. 

Workers Party (1940-48) (See also Inde- 
pendent Socialist League; Socialist Youth 
League). 

Workers Party of America (December 1921 
to August 1925). 

Workers Party of the United States. 
American Workers Party.) 

Workers School (Boston), 

Workers School (Los Angeles). 


(See 


Workers School (New York City). 
Workers School (San Francisco). 
Workmen’s Educational Association. 
World Congress Against War. 


February 18 
World Congress for Peace. 


(See World 
Peace Congress.) 

World Congress of Intellectuals. 

World Congress of Partisans of Peace. (See 
World Peace Congress.) 

World Federation of Democratic Women. 
(See Women's International Democratic Fed- 
eration.) 

World Federation of Democratic Youth, 

‘World Federation of Scientific Workers. 

World Federation of Trade Unions. 

World Peace Appeal (also known as Stock- 
holm Peace Petition). 

World Peace Circle of Hollywood, Calif. 

World Peace Congress. 

World Peace Council. 

World Student Congress. 

World Tourists, Inc. 

World Youth Congress. 

World Youth Festival. 

Yanks Are Not Coming Committee, 

Yiddisher Kultur Farband. 

Young Communist League, 

Young People’s General Assembly For 
Peace. 

Young Progressives (California). 

Young Progressives of America (Ohio). 

Young Progressives of Massachusetts, 

Young Workers League. 

Yugoslav-American Cooperative Home, Inc, 

Yugoslav Seamen’s Club, Inc. 

Zaibel Heimusha Kal. (See Heimuska 
Kal.) 

Zaibel Nihonjin. (See Heimuska Kal.) 


WHAT IS A COMMUNIST FRONT? 


The following historical sketch of Com- 
munist-front organizations, plus formulas 
for detecting them, is reprinted from a report 
issued by the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities on March 29, 1944: 

“Communist-front organizations are char- 
acterized by their common origin, the rigid 
conformity of these organizations to the 
Communist pattern, their interlocking per- 
sonnel, and their methods generally used 
to deceive the American public. Being part 
of a conspiratorial movement, their essence 
is deception. 

“During the first few years of the Com- 
munist International, immediately following 
the stimulus of the Russian revolution, its 
international appeal was stridently revolu- 
tionary. As world economic conditions im- 
proved following the First World War, the 
international revolutionary movement began 
to wane. The Hungarian and German Com- 
munist revolutions failed and the Commu- 
nist International began to lose strength. 
Hence it was deemed necessary to moderate 
the earlier revolutionary appeal, to adopt 
middle-of-the-road slogans, and to build so- 
called united-front organizations, as bridge 
and supporting organizations in the interest 
of the International Communist movement. 

“One of the leading organizers of these 
‘innocent’ organizations on an international 
scale was Wini Munzenberg, a prominent 
German Communist, whose organizing ability 
won him the sobriquet of the ‘Henry Ford 
of the Communist International.” Munzen- 
berg was engagingly frank in describing the 
real purpose of these organizations: 

1. To arouse the interest of those mil- 
lions of apathetic and indifferent work- 
ers * * * who simply have no ear for Com- 
munist propaganda. These people we wish 
to attract and arouse through new channels, 
by means of new ways. 

. Our sympathetic organizations should 
constitute bridges for the nonparty work- 
ers * * * who have not yet mustered the 
courage to take the final step and join the 
Communist Party, but who are nevertheless 
in sympathy with the Communist movement 
and are prepared to follow us part of the 
way. 

“3. By means of the mass organizations 
we wish to extend the Communist sphere of 
influence in itself. 
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4. The organizational linking up of the 
elements in sympathy with the Soviet Union 
and with the Communists. * * * 

5. We must build up our own organiza- 
tions in order to counteract the increasing 
efforts of the bourgeois and social-democratic 
parties in this respect, and 

6. Through these sympathetic and mass 
organizations we should train the cadres of 
Militants and officials of the Communist 
Party possessing organizational experience.’ 

“(Speech before the Sixth Congress of the 
Communist International in Moscow, July 
20 1928. International Press Correspond- 
ence, vol. 8, No. 42, Aug. 1, 1928, pp. 751, 752.) 


“Transmission belts 


“In his ‘Problems of Leninism,’ a standard 
textbook and guide for Communists through- 
out the world, Joseph Stalin emphasized the 
need of these front or mass organizations 
which he called transmission belts: 

The proletariat needs these belts, these 
levers, and this guiding force [the Commu- 
nist Party—Ed.] * * * Lastly we come to 
the party of the proletariat, the proletarian 
vanguard. Its strength lies in the fact that 
it attracts to its ranks the best elements of 
all the mass organizations of the proletariat, 
without exception, and to guide their activi- 
ties toward a single end, that of the libera- 
tion of the proletariat.’ 

“Stalin quoted Lenin in support of his 
argument: 

The dictatorship [of the proletariat] 
cannot be effectively realized without “belts” 
to transmit power from the vanguard [the 
Communist Party—Ed.] to the mass of the 
advanced class, and from this to the mass of 
those who labor (pp. 29, 30). 

“We cite the instructions of Otto Kuusi- 
nen, secretary of the Communist Interna- 
tional, in his report at the Sixth Plenum 
[plenary session] of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Communist International: 

The first part of our task is to build 
up, not only Communist organizations, but 
other organizations as well, above all mass 
organizations, sympathizing with our aims, 
and able to aid us for special purposes. * * * 
We must create a whole solar system of or- 
ganizations and smaller committees around 
the Communist Party, so to speak, smaller 
organiza’ 


influence of our party.’ 
from the Communist, May 1931, pp. 4098-423.) 

“The rise of Adolf Hitler to power created 
a new threat to the Soviet Union and to the 
international Communist movement. Hence 
the Seventh Congress of the Communist In- 
ternational, in 1935, gave an added impetus 
to the creation of front organizations under 
Communist initiative and leadership, the 
chief purpose of which was to protect and 
serve the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. The ability of the Communists to 
ensnare large numbers and influential indi- 
viduals, to serve as decoys in operating these 
fronts, reached its high point following the 
seventh congress in 1935. 


“How Communist fronts are established 
“The methods reap ay by the Commu- 
these 


Party of the United States: 

A front organization is organized by the 
Communist Party in the following fashion: 
First, a number of sympathizers who are 
close to the party and whom the party knows 
can be depended upon to carry out party 
orders, are gotten together and formed into 
0 
zation of a particular froni 


sional committee adopts. The 
CVI— 184 
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of this provisional 2 all kinds ot indi- 
viduals are canvassed to become sponsors of 
the organization, which is to be launched in 
the very near future. A provisional secre- 
tary is appointed before the organization is 
launched and in every instance in our day 
the secretary who was appointed was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. * * * And as 
president of the organization we would put 
up some prominent public figure who was 
willing to accept the presidency of the or- 
ganization, generally making sure that, if 
that public figure was one who would not go 
along with the Communists, he was of such 
a type that he would be too busy to pay at- 
tention to the affairs of the organiza- 
tion. 

On the committee that would be drawn 
together, a sufficient number of Communists 
and Communist Party sympathizers, who 
would carry out party orders, was included, 
and out of this number a small executive 
committee was * * * which carried 
on the affairs of the organization, so-called, 
and this small executive committee, with the 
secretary, really ran the organization. And 
this small committee and the secretary are 
the instruments of the Communist Party, 
with the result that when manifestos or de- 
cisions on campaigns are made, those cam- 
paigns are ordered by the Communist Party.’ 
(Hearings of the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, vol. 7, pp. 4716, 4717, 
4718.) 

“Membership in front organizations 

“In judging the individuals associated 
with Communist-front organizations, to de- 
termine the degree of their responsibility for 
its activities and their closeness to the Com- 
munist Party, one should be guided by con- 
sideration of the following categories of in- 
dividuals included within them: 

1. Members of the Communist Party 
who have openly avowed their affiliation. 

2. Members of the Communist Party 
not openly avowed, proven to be such on the 
basis of documentary or other proof. 

38. Those 


outsiders who accept such discipline and in- 
struction. This category may be recognized 
by the regularity with which it follows the 
line of the Communist Party, throughout all 
its variations, by the number of different 
front affiliations, by the posts they occupy in 
these front organizations, and by the fact 
that they retain their affiliation after the or- 
ganization has been publicly exposed. 

4. Those who have been attracted by the 
high-sounding aims of the front organiza- 
tion or organizations, by the prominence of 
its sponsors, or by a desire to be sociable. 
The judgment of such persons is 
open to criticism just as much as if they 
aided in launching any other hoax.’ 

“Does ‘Yes’ answer the following questions? 

“For the guidance of the American people 


in detecting Communist-front organizations, 
we present the following criteria: 


— educational director, editor, nde 
8 

2. Are meetings of the organization ad- 
dressed by Communists or their trusted 
agents? Does its publication include articles 
by such persons? 

3. Does the organization follow the 
Communist Party line? 

4. Does the organization cooperate with 
campaigns, activities, publications, of the 
Communist Party or other front organiza- 
tions? 

“‘5. Is the address of the organization in 
the same building with other front organi- 
zations or within the cooperating vicinity? 
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6. Does the organization cooperate with 
Communist-controlled unions? 

J. Does the organization’s official publi- 
cation reflect the line of the Communist 
Party, publish articles by pro-Communists, 
advertise Communist activities, or those of 
other front organizations or of Communist 
vacation resorts? 

“*8. Are questions injected into meetings 
or in official publications, which have more 
to do with the current policy of the Commu- 
nist Party, than with the professed purposes 
of the organization? 

9. Are funds kicked back directly or in- 
directly to the Communist Party or to other 
front organizations? 

Is printing done at a Communist 
printing house? 

11. Does the organization use entertain- 
ers associated with pro-Communist organi- 
zations or entertainments? 

“12. Does the organization receive favor- 
able publicity in the Communist press? 

“*13. Is the organization uniformly loyal 
to the Soviet Union?’ 


“Changes in party line 


“The line of the Communist Party on for- 
eign policy is cited herewith. Its advocacy 
by an individual or tion, through- 
out all its variations, is a sound test of the 
loyalty and subservience of such an indi- 
vidual or organization to the Communist 


Party: 

Prior to August 1935: No distinction 
was made between Fascist and democratic 
governments. They were all capitalistic and 
had to be destroyed by a revolution and re- 
placed by a proletarian dictatorship. 

“‘August 1935 to September 1939: Adolf 
Hitler became a threat to the Soviet Union, 
Opposition to the Fascist governments. 
Support of collective security or a united 
front of the democracies and the Soviet 
Union against the Fascist nations. 

August 23, 1939, to June 21, 1941: The 
period of the Stalin-Hitler pact. Opposition 
to the war as imperialist. Support of an iso- 
lationist position. Support of the peace 
Policy of the Soviet Union. Demand that we 
pay attention to our own domestic prob- 
lems first. 

“‘June 22, 1941, to 1944: Hitler attacked 
the Soviet Union. Support of the * * * war 
against fascism. Demand for a second front 
to aid the struggle of the Soviet Union. 
[Communist International dissolved in 1943 
to strengthen Communist Party pose as lo- 
cal, patriotic organization.]’” 

Since the above-quoted sketch was writ- 
ten in 1944, the committee offers the follow- 
ing additions to bring the Communist 
Party line on foreign policy up to date: 

“1945 to 1956: Return of overt Soviet hos- 


conflict between two camps—the ‘progres- 
sive’ camp of the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites and the ‘imperialist’ camp represented 
by the United States. Support of the Com- 
munist ‘peace’ offensive, which of course 
——— Such ‘peaceful’ moves as the Com- 
runists' aggression in Korea. 

ee February 1956 to date: Return to united 
front policy of 1935. Support of Khrushchev 
and ‘collective leadership’ of Soviet Union, 
which desanctified Stalin and abolished the 
Communist Information Bureau. War with 
capitalist countries no longer inevitable (un- 
less they resist). Cooperation among Com- 
munists, capitalists, Socialists, and neutrals 
demanded.” 


The extreme changes in the foreign policy 
Une of the Communist Party, U.S.A., as out- 
lined above, are the direct results of Soviet 

to meet various exigencies of 
the U.S.S.R. There has never been a change 
in one basic Communist purpose from 1918 
to the present date, however—the eventual 
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elimination of non-Communist governments 
and the establishment of world hegemony 
for the Soviet Union. 

* * * s s 


Front organizations as described by J. Edgar 
Hoover and former Attorney General Fran- 
cis Biddle 


The following is an excerpt from the testi- 
mony of J. Edgar Hoover before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on March 
26, 1947: 

“For the most part, front organizations as- 
sumed the character of either a mass or 
membership organization or a paper organi- 
zation. Both solicited and used names of 
prominent persons. Literally hundreds of 
groups and organizations have either been 
infiltrated or organized primarily to accom- 
plish the purposes of promoting the interests 
of the Soviet Union in the United States, the 
promotion of Soviet war and peace aims, the 
exploitation of Negroes in the United States, 
work among foreign-language groups, and to 
secure a favorable viewpoint toward the 
Communists in domestic, political, social, 
and economic issues. 

“The first requisite for front organizations 
is an idealistic sounding title. Hundreds of 
such organizations have come into being and 
have gone out of existence when their true 
purposes have become known or exposed, 
while others with high-sounding names are 
continually springing up. 

* * * s. > 

“There are easy tests to establish the real 
character of such organizations: 

“1, Does the group espouse the cause of 
Americanism or the cause of Soviet Russia? 

“2. Does the organization feature as speak- 
ers at its meetings known Communists, sym- 
pathizers, or fellow travelers? 

“3. Does the organization shift when the 
party line shifts? 

“4. Does the organization sponsor causes, 
campaigns, literature, petitions, or other ac- 
tivities sponsored by the party or other front 
organizations? 

“5. Is the organization used as a sounding 
board by or is it endorsed by Communist- 
controlled labor unions? 

“6. Does its literature follow the Commu- 
nist line or is it printed by the Communist 


? 

“7, Does the organization receive consist- 
ent favorable mention in Communist publi- 
cations? 

“8. Does the organization present itself to 
be nonpartisan yet engage in political activi- 
ties and consistently advocate causes favored 
by the Communists? 

“9. Does the organization denounce Amer- 
ican and British foreign policy while always 
lauding Soviet policy? 

“10. Does the organization utilize Commu- 
nist ‘doubletalk’ by referring to Soviet-dom- 
inated countries as democracies, complaining 
that the United States is imperialistic and 
constantly denouncing monopoly capital? 

“11, Have outstanding leaders in public life 
openly renounced affiliation with the organi- 
zation? 

“12. Does the organization, if espousing 
liberal ve causes, attract well-known 
honest patriotic liberals or does it denounce 
well-known liberals? 

“13. Does the organization have a consist- 
ent record of supporting the American view- 
point over the years? 

“14. Does the organization consider mat- 
ters not directly related to its avowed pur- 
poses and objectives?” 

In his decision on the deportation of Harry 
Bridges, the Attorney General, Mr. Francis 
Biddle, included the following excellent de- 
scription of Communist-front organizations: 

“Testimony on front organizations showed 
that they were represented to the public for 
some legitimate reform objective, but ac- 
tually used by the Communist Party to carry 
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on its activities pending the time when the 
Communists believe they can seize power 
through revolution.” 


THE RULE ON THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
BILL 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on yesterday I made a statement on the 
floor that I was convinced there would 
be a rule voted by the Committee on 
Rules rather promptiy making in order 
the consideration of the so-called civil 
rights legislation. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CELLER], the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, ques- 
tioned me as to just what the word 
“shortly” meant. I am very happy to 
advise the House, and especially to ad- 
vise him, that this morning the Com- 
mittee on Rules did vote a rule making 
in order the consideration of the civil 
rights bill pending before thé committee. 
I am assured that the rule will be re- 
ported promptly, and without delay. 
The rule is an open rule. It is very 
generous as far as time is concerned 
so that in debating civil rights, the rights 
of no Member to be heard will be vio- 
lated. It provides 15 hours of general 
debate. It does make in order, so that 
there is no question of germaneness, the 
consideration of the so-called referee 
bill, the McCulloch bill, which was in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Ohio 
on January 20, 1960. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris] I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce may have until midnight to- 
night to file a report on H.R. 2485. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


ALOYSIUS CARDINAL STEPINAC, 
ARCHBISHOP OF ZAGREB, YUGO- 
SLAVIA 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 10, Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac, 
archbishop of Zagreb, Yugoslavia, world 
renowned as a heroic opponent of athe- 
istic communism, died while under house 
arrest in his native land. Cardinal 
Stepinac was one of the great heroes of 


our time and is a symbol of suffering that 
stanch 


champions of religious freedom 
have endured under Communist tyranny, 
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May I take this opportunity of quickly 
reviewing the pertinent facts of Com- 
munist persecution of this great religious 
leader. In 1946, he was sentenced to 16 
years of hard labor for alleged treason 
in collaborating with the Nazis in World 
War II. These charges, as we know, 
were absolutely false since the cardinal 
was an outspoken opponent of both Nazi 
and Communist practices and had al- 
ways been a stanch champion of minor- 
ity groups. During the war years, he was 
credited with successfully arranging the 
flight to freedom of many Jewish refu- 
gees who were forced to flee from Nazi 
tyranny. 

Since 1951, the cardinal had been un- 
der house arrest in his native village and 
was refused permission to exercise his 
official duties as archbishop and religious 
leader of Croatia. He was the spiritual 
leader of the Catholic Church in Yugo- 
slavia and was the obvious target for 
Red Dictator Tito’s policy of persecution. 
The world realizes that by his steadfast 
opposition to communism in his country, 
he has forced Tito to display his true 
character even though there have been 
many attempts made to whitewash the 
present Yugoslav regime. 

It might be well for us to remember 
that the present Communist dictatorship 
in Yugoslavia was greatly aided in its 
suppression of the peoples of Yugoslavia 
by the wartime assistance it received 
from us due to the Communist influence 
that existed in our State Department at 
that time. These wartime leaders who 
betrayed legitimate governments in 
Yugoslavia and other countries now en- 
slaved by the Communist will forever 
bear this historical stigma. 

May I urge all of you to remember the 
cause of political, social, and religious 
freedom for which Cardinal Stepinac 
fought. As we remember him, we must 
maintain the inspiration that he has 
provided. Furthermore, we must main- 
tain the fervent hope that some day the 
peoples of Eastern Europe will once 
again be free and communism forever 
eradicated as a world menace. 


PRESIDENT’S FARM MESSAGE 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, President Eisenhower’s message on 
agriculture delivered to the Congress last 
week opens the way to a permanent so- 
lution of the farm problem, one of the 
most vital domestic issues facing the Na- 
tion today. 

The President’s recommendations are 
flexible enough to permit adjustments 
among differing positions. Yet these 
recommendations would also bring about 
beneficial and much-needed changes in 
national policies regarding agriculture. 
The President’s message should be 
recognized for what it is: The blueprint 
for a workable farm policy. 
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President Eisenhower has presented 
practical guidelines for stabilizing prices 
on basic commodities while reducing 
stocks of those in surplus. He has recom- 
mended a greatly expanded conservation 
reserve program which would alleviate 
the problem of surpluses today while 
preserving soil fertility for the needs of 
tomorrow. 

The President has voiced his strong 
support for the food-for-peace program, 
This important effort is making it pos- 
sible for us to use our abundance con- 
structively in the worldwide battle 
against hunger. His message also places 
needed emphasis on research which will 
lead to increased use of farm products. 

Finally, the President has recommend- 
ed an expanded rural development pro- 
gram to assist families on small farms 
without sufficient resources to make an 
adequate living. 

Of all the recommendations made by 
President Eisenhower, this one, it seems 
to me, holds out the greatest hope for the 
largest number of farm and rural people. 

We sometimes forget that full-scale 
commercial farmers are actually a mi- 
nority of all farmers in this country. 

The majority of the Nation’s farms, 
some 56 percent, are operated by farm- 
ers earning a large part of their income 
in nonfarm work, by older farmers with 
reduced operations, and by those on poor 
land or inadequate units. 

Programs designed to improve effi- 
ciency and incomes on the larger com- 
mercial farms are of little benefit to 
families on small low-production farms. 
They depend for their well-being on 
availability of jobs, special educational 
programs, better training, and other 
activities supplementing their meager 
farm incomes. 

The President’s rural development 
program is focusing attention on this 
group of farm people. He has taken 
steps recently to speed and perfect this 


program. 

An Executive order was issued to pro- 
mote better coordination of effort among 
the six Federal departments and agen- 
cies putting resources into this program. 

A few weeks ago the Secretary of Agri- 
culture appointed an assistant to help 
guide the program. 

Now I am gratified to report the Presi- 
dent’s message calls on the Congress to 
increase appropriations so the work can 
go forward on a much broader basis. 

Iam sure the Congress wil support this 
request. Benefits of the rural develop- 
ment program need to be broadened to 
all areas where many farm families are 
facing adjustment difficulties. 


FOOD FOR PEACE 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request from the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to commend our Presi- 
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dent’s statesmanlike message on the 
farm situation, including his call for 
constructive proposals to help meet the 
surplus dilemma. I would like 
to lend my support to his inclusion of the 
food for peace program for, in my opin- 
ion, it represents one of our great hopes 
for peace and security. 

One of the built-in strengths of the 
food for peace program is that it helps 
both the helper and those being helped. 
For us, the program provides outlets— 
essential outlets, I might add—for our 
abundant farm production. Exports un- 
der the program mean extra income for 
our farmers, add strength to the domes- 
tic market, reduce the cost of storing our 
crop surpluses, and strengthen our rela- 
tionships throughout the free world. 

For our foreign friends who lack dol- 
lar purchasing power, the food for peace 
program offers a means whereby their 
very great need for additional food and 
fiber is met at least in part through ac- 
cess to our surplus supplies. Countries 
receiving our agricultural commodities 
under the program, such as India, are 
able to feed their people better, to make 
greater progress in their all-important 
internal programs of economic develop- 
ment, and to hold to the ideals of free- 
dom and democracy which characterize 
the free world. As to whether we are re- 
taining the friendship of such countries 
we have but to compare the tremendous 
ovation received by President Eisenhower 
when he visited India with the much 
more reserved reception recently ac- 
corded Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 

The Public Law 480 program is, of 
course, the cornerstone on which the 
food for peace program has been built. 
A tremendous movement of our surplus 
food and fiber to needy areas has been 
taking place under Public Law 480. 
Since 1954, the first year of the activity, 
about $5.5 billion has been spent to move 
U.S. farm products under the authority. 
This is equivalent to about one-fourth of 
all our agricultural exports during the 
period. 

American agricultural export opera- 
tions give major emphasis to regular 
commercial sales for dollars for these, 
after all, represent the traditional way 
of doing business. Seventy percent of 
our agricultural exports at present are 
of this type. Through foreign market 
development work, in which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and private agricul- 
tural groups are actively participating, 
much is being done to further expand 
these dollar sales. But market promo- 
tion is most effective only in areas that 
have dollars, such as Western Europe. 
We hope that the less-developed coun- 
tries too can become active dollar pur- 
chasers—but that is a long road ahead 
and it will take friendly hands such as 
extended through our food for peace 
program to help them along that road. 

It is encouraging that we do not stand 
alone in offering helping hands to these 
needy countries. As part of the food for 
peace program, we are working actively 
with other wheat exporting nations— 
Canada, Australia, Argentina, and 
France—to get broadened participation 
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in the program. We have started with 
wheat because it is the one universal 
food that is in greatest supply. Our 
work with these nations is highly en- 
couraging. Jointly we now have a mis- 
sion in the Far East studying opportuni- 
ties for people of that area to eat more 
wheat and to use more wheat in sup- 
porting their programs of economic de- 
velopment. 

Also, our work with these wheat ex- 
porting nations has led to greatly im- 
proved understanding of U.S. objectives 
in making our abundance available to 
needy countries. This result alone 
justifies the whole undertaking. Where 
once there were complaints that our ex- 
port programs were a vast dumping op- 
eration, today there are more and more 
comments that the program is serving 
an essential purpose and is not disrupt- 
ing established world commerce. 

I want to say again that I wholeheart- 
edly support the food for peace program. 
It is a good program, a satisfying pro- 
gram. As was written many years ago, 
“It is one of the most beautiful com- 
pensations of this life that no man can 
sincerely try to help another without 
helping himself.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a sense of pride and somewhat a sense 
of accomplishment that I rise to ac- 
knowledge the rule to report equal rights 
legislation. May I at this point, Mr. 
Speaker, pay tribute and personal com- 
pliments to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, and to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT], 
among others, for the aggressive lead- 
ership role they have played in the dis- 
charge petition which I give consider- 
able credit to for causing this rule. 

I am confident of the fact that the 
high number of petition signers have 
forced abandonment of possible previ- 
ous bipartisan commitments, so that we 
can move forward in the field of equal 
rights so important to America, Amer- 
ica’s people and peoples of the free world. 
Personally, I feel this question was con- 
stitutionally and therefore legally re- 
solved many, many years ago. However, 
because of anything but unanimity on 
this question, it is necessary we provide 
the answer again. I sincerely hope it 
will be a complete and final answer to 
this most controversial proposition. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 
Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to add my voice to that of my dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Kart] in saying that 
those of us who signed the discharge pe- 
tition—a method provided for by the 
rules of this body—can well have a large 
measure of satisfaction. The discharge 
petition procedure has been a major 
factor in achieving the goal of getting 
civil rights legislation to the floor. 

I wish to emphasize, however, that the 
job is not completed. We still face the 

le and serious task of approving 
a civil rights bill that is meaningful, 
that reflects what is already constitu- 
tionally guaranteed, but regretfully not 
practiced or followed—in other words, a 
civil rights bill that will assure political 
and human equality for all our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, civil rights is the moral 
issue of the day. Our duty is clear. 


WE CAN HAVE BETTER SCHOOLS 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
T should like to call the attention of the 
House to an important report on educa- 
tion recently released by the Committee 
for Economic Development. It was pre- 
pared by a distinguished group of busi- 
nessmen and scholars headed by Mr. 
Ralph Lazarus, chairman of CED’s sub- 
committee on education. 

Essentially, four recommendations are 
made in the report. 

First. Mandatory action by the State 
governments is needed in most States, 
including almost all of the most popu- 
lous States, to bring about “immediate 
reorganization of small school districts 
into effective units of local govern- 
ments.” 

Second. The State governments 
should assume a larger share of the 
financial burden of schools now borne by 
the local districts, and State funds 
should be distributed through founda- 
tion programs. 

Third. Financial grants of about $600 
million annually should be made by the 
Federal Government to support public 
schools in those States where income per 
public school child is substantially below 
the national average.” 

And, finally, better local, State, and 
Federal organization of citizens who ap- 
preciate the need for improved educa- 
tion is necessary for improvement of the 
schools in order to “generate the energy 
necessary for results.” 

Though we may disagree about some 
of these conclusions, everyone who has a 
real interest in the future of education 
will want to study the considered opin- 
ions contained in this report. I there- 
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fore, Mr. Speaker, include this digest in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 
We Can Have BETTER SCHOOLS 
(By Ralph Lazarus) 

We need better schools. We can afford 
them. 

Nobody can give them to us. We must— 
as Americans have always done—create, 
mold, and pay for better schools ourselves. 

What we have achieved for our schools in 
the recent past should encourage us. What 
the future requires we can do if we wish. 
We can be confident but not satisfied. 

The American ideal of a better life for 
each new generation through better educa- 
tion still moves us deeply. It need never die 
unless our will to fulfill it falters. 

These fundamentals stand out in a report 
of the research and policy committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 
(This booklet is merely my summary of the 
report.) 

For 3 years the committee studied prob- 
lems of education created for all of us as 
citizens by the great postwar upsurge in 
births, Only the publicly operated elemen- 
tary and secondary schools were studied. 
Being made up largely of businessmen, the 
committee felt most at home with the prob- 
lem of finance—paying for better schools. 
Its report centers on that subject. 

But what we pay for schools is affected 
by every aspect of education: its objectives, 
its methods, its staff, its facilities, its stu- 
dents. The report could not avoid com- 
ments on these subjects. 

At the end of the study a majority of the 
committee agreed on four specific recom- 
mendations to help us get better schools. 
They appear in the closing section of this 
summary. 

Why should businessmen, associated in a 
committee for economic development, con- 
sider how to pay for better schools? 

We start with the fact that education fur- 
nishes one of the great drives behind our 
economic growth. It stimulates both sides 
of the production-consumption equation. 
Living standards rise as knowledge widens 
our awareness. Ability to produce the goods 
and services that we want for a higher 
standard of living depends upon skills that 
would be unattainable without the elemen- 
tary grounding that our schools give us. 

Furthermore, we have been shocked into 
recognizing a connection between the quality 
of our education and our national security: 
the need for scientists and engineers, the 
inadequate knowledge of many men drafted 
into military service, the high draft rejec- 
tions for illiteracy. 

But we need better schools because of 
something deeper than the important con- 
siderations mentioned thus far. A democ- 
racy lives or dies by the ability of its people 
to choose wisely. We need better schools to 
teach us how to understand the alternatives 
before us and how to choose wisely among 
the real alternatives. 

We in America have developed a powerful 
and responsive economy. It produces effi- 
ciently and in large quantities what we as a 
people say, privately through the market or 
publicly through government, we want. 

We also have developed a strong and re- 
sponsive political system. It produces the 
government policies that a majority among 
us wants. 

These great systems will not, by them- 
selves, create a good society and good lives for 
most of us. They will produce what is good, 
desirable, and valuable only if we can decide 
what is good, desirable, and valuable. 
Schools must help us with the knowledge 
and the judgment that we need for these 
great decisions. 
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What more urgent justification could a 
of businessmen have for studying 
how to pay for better schools? 


SCHOOLS HAVE IMPROVED 


What we have achieved for our schools in 
the recent past we can be proud of—without 
being satisfied. 

Gloomy predictions that the rising tide of 
enrollments would overwhelm our public 
schools began circulating a decade ago. Per- 
haps these predictions helped arouse us and 
thus to defeat themselevs. They have not 
come true. 

We do not yet have the schools we should 
have or could afford. But neither have we 
allowed our schools to sink under the weight 
of big postwar enroliments. On the con- 
trary, we probably have improved our schools 
somewhat. The record is encouraging. 

First, 11 million more boys and girls were 
in school in 1959 than in 1947—an increase 
of 46 percent in a dozen years. 

Public school enrollments increased by an 
average of 581,000 a year during the 5 school 
years, 1947 through 1952. The average an- 
nual increase jumped to 1,150,000 during the 
next 8 years. The rise began, of course, in 
the elementary grades; recently high school 
enrollments have begun to accelerate while 
the rate of increase in elementary schools 
has lessened. 

A higher proportion of children of school 
age (5 to 16-17) are in school now than 
were in 1950. This is true of all age groups, 
but schools have especially accepted more 
young children and held more older chil- 
dren. In 1950 about 5 of every 10 5-year- 
olds were in school; in 1958 6 of every 10 
were in school. Seven of every 10 boys and 
girls 16 and 17 years old stayed in school 
in 1950; 8 of every 10 stayed in 1958. 

Not only more children, but a higher pro- 
portion of children, are going to school today 
than before enrollments began to climb. 

Second, the typical boy or girl probably 
goes to a better school than at any previous 
time. 

The proportion of students in classrooms 
less than 15 years old has increased sharply. 

Not all needs have been met. The U.S. 
Office of Education estimated that 140,000 
more classrooms were needed in the fall of 
1958, 65,000 to relieve overcrowding or to 
move from rented space and 75,000 to re- 
Place unsatisfactory facilities. 

But 500,000 new classrooms had been built 
between 1949-50 and 1957-58, Construc- 
tion has climbed to the rate of 70,000 a year. 
New schools are providing more space per 
pupil than before World War II. 

Third, teachers have been found to teach 
the many new classes, 

The teaching staff of public schools has 
grown by 50 percent while enrollments were 
increasing 41 percent (1948-49 to 1958-59). 
Allowance must be made for the greater 
teaching needs in high schools and for popu- 
lation shifts toward areas with higher stand- 
ards, Even so, the number of students per 
teacher apparently has not increased and 
may have decreased somewhat. 

Incidentally, the proportion of the 
teachers who are men—26.4 percent—is the 
highest in a half century. 

Fourth, teachers have received more train- 
ing. 
By 1958, 86 States required that a begin- 
ning elementary schoolteacher hold a 
bachelor’s degree; a decade earlier only 15 
States had such a requirement. 
have been raised in other respects, 

In 1958-59, 93 percent of the teachers were 
fully certified, compared with 88 percent a 
decade earlier, showing that resort to 
teachers holding emergency certificates had 
declined. 

Fifth, the relative income position of 
teachers has improved. 


1960 


The committee report does not assess the 
equity of teachers’ salaries, It traces the 
movement of teachers’ salaries in relation to 
the annual average earnings of full-time em- 
ployees in all industries combined. 

Teachers’ salaries lagged badly during 
World War II. By 1945 they had fallen to 
88 percent of the all-industry average. 
Three years later, however, they had re- 
covered sharply to 102 percent. Since then 
they have improved irregularly, reaching 114 
percent by 1958-59, At that level, the rela- 
tive position of teachers’ earnings was the 
best it had been (except during the depres- 
sion’s depths) at any time since World War 
I, at least. 

Low teacher salaries have not disappeared. 
In 1958-59, 18 percent of the teachers still 
were being paid less than $3,500 a year. 
But as recently as 1952-53, 62 percent of the 
salaries had been below $3,500. 

Finally, the money has been raised to 
build classrooms, hire teachers, increase 
salaries, and cover other necessary expenses. 

Public school expenditures have tripled 
in 11 years, rising from $4.3 billion in 1947- 
48 to an estimated $14.4 billion in 1958-59. 
Even a generous allowance for inflation 
would leave a big and continuous growth in 
outlays for schools. 

Schools now get a larger share of the Na- 
tion's resources than at any time during the 
last three decades. In 1958-59, school ex- 
penditures accounted for 3.10 percent of the 
gross national product, compared with pre- 
World War II percentages of about 2.4 per- 
cent and with a wartime low of 1.21 percent. 

Part of the school money, of course, has 
been borrowed. The school tax burden, 
therefore, has risen less sharply. It was 2.6 
percent of gross national product in 1958- 
59 compared with 2.1 percent in 1929-30 and 
2.4 percent in 1939-40. 

Thus far, the burden of paying for our 
schools, measured in terms of our total 
economy, has not increased far beyond the 
range of our past experience as a Nation. 

This is the record of what we have done 
for our schools. 

A crisis has been averted—and more. 
Some advances have been made. Yet better 
schools are so basic to our existence as a 
democracy that we must ask ourselves 
whether we have done enough. 

What has been achieved thus far has been 
done primarily by men and women working 
in their home communities—their school 
districts and their States. Locality by lo- 
cality, we have worked out our contributions 
to a need that is at once personal and na- 
tional. The record shows that a better life 
for our sons and daughters through better 
education is still an ideal that moves us 
deeply. Therefore, we can be confident but 
not satisfied. 


COSTS WILL KEEP RISING 
What the future requires we can do if we 
wish. 


Enrollments will go on increasing. There- 
fore, school costs should increase too, even 
with no improvements in our schools. A 
growing national economy will help us do 
that much. And, if we should choose in the 
next decade to increase our schools’ share 
of our gross national product at the same 
rate as we increased it in the past decade, 
we could afford to improve our schools im- 
mensely. How far should we go? The 
answer to that question depends on the 
objectives we set. 

The rise in enrollments probably will 
slacken after 1964-65. 

Between 1958-59 and 1964-65 the number 
of boys and girls in school will increase by 
21 percent. In the subsequent 5 years the 
tate of increase will be only about one-half 
as great. By 1969-70 the increase over 1958- 
59 probably will have gone up only to 29 
percent. The rate of increase slackens be- 
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cause, beginning in 1965, graduating classes 
will be bigger as the children born in 1946 
and thereafter leave school. (These esti- 
mates assume continuation of recent birth 
rates; a change in birth rates would begin 
to affect enrollments 5 to 6 years later.) 

School costs would rise faster than en- 
rollments even without improving our 
schools. 

There are three reasons why, without in- 
creasing resources per pupil, costs would rise 
faster than enrollments. 

1. School age population will grow rela- 
tively faster in those regions that now spend 
larger than average amounts per pupil. 

2. A larger proportion of all school age 
pupils will be in secondary schools where 
costs are higher. 

8. Teachers’ salaries probably will have to 
rise to keep pace with earnings in other jobs. 

Therefore, while enrollments rise 21 per- 
cent from 1958-59 to 1964-65, school expend- 
itures would have to rise 31 percent just to 
maintain the present resources per pupil, 
assuming stable prices. By 1969-70, when 
enrollments are up 29 percent, costs would 
be up 47 percent. 

If we keep the schools’ share of our re- 
sources constant and if our economy, meas- 
ured by gross national product, grows 3 
percent a year, that growth will furnish 
92 percent of these higher costs by 1964-65 
and 95 percent of them by 1969-70. There- 
fore, to hold our present standards in the 
face of the future’s larger enrollments will 
require only a moderate additional effort. 
The schools’ share of a high employment 
gross national product would have to be 
3.27 percent in 1964-65 and 3.12 percent in 
1969-70, compared with about 3 percent in 
1958-59. These increases are smaller than 
those we have achieved in the past decade. 

But they provide only for continuing the 
amount of money per pupil that we now 
give our schools. Our goal should be better 
schools. 

We can have better schools. 

More than money is required for better 
education. Actually, our schools can im- 
prove somewhat with no increase in cost 
per pupil. 

Schools could use better the resources 
that they already have if we as citizens 
would clarify what we expect of our local 
school. In some communities, represent- 
ative groups of citizens have tried to resolve 
school priorities. More communities should 
do so. How much do we expect schools to 
do about physical and social development, 
character building, or vocational training? 
Should schools provide facilities for com- 
munity activities, athletic events, and en- 
tertainments? 

School officials and teachers could use the 
resources they already have more efficiently. 
Schools often are too reluctant to experi- 
ment or even to change. Methods are 
needed for systematic, objective appraisal 
of experience to determine what has worked 
and what has not, and why. Even when 
experience has produced a consensus that a 
new technique is good, years often go by 
before the technique is generally adopted. 
Schools need to give more attention to what 
business calls research and development, 
Some good work has begun. More needs 
to be done. The responsibility falls espe- 
cially on private foundations, professional 
associations, the U.S. Office of Education 
and State departments of education. Local 
school systems might appoint a special offi- 
cial to encourage experiments and adoption 
of tested improvements. Better ways of de- 
termining useful changes and speeding their 
adoption may be the most urgent need in 
our schools, 

But this committee believes that more 
money per pupil is also needed to improve 
our schools. It would seem to be attainable. 
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In the 6 school years, 1951-52 to 1957- 
58, the share of our gross national product 
going to schools increased by about 5½ per- 
cent each year. If we were to continue this 
rate of increase, money for schools would 
go up 70 percent by 1964-65. Only a 31 
percent increase by 1964-65 is required to 
match enrollments. Obviously, therefore, 
even a substantial reduction in our recent 
rate of diverting additional resources to 
schools would provide money for improving 
our schools. 

Put that way, the task sounds easier than 
it will be. We cannot pay for better schools 
just by continuing our present effort. To 
match enrollments and improve our schools 
we will have to increase the share of our 
national income going to schools. To accept 
a further increase on top of the effort al- 
ready made may be difficult. But the magni- 
tude of what we still must do is less than 
what we have recently done. 

We can gage the minimum task ahead 
of us from the cost of holding unchanged 
the resources now devoted to the education 
of each pupil with rising enrollments. We 
should do more than this minimum—and 
we can afford to—if we want better schools. 

How much more? 

The citizens of each school district must 
answer that question for themselves just as 
they handled their local problem of rising 
enrollments after 1946. A national aggregate 
or average goal of school expenditures would 
be arbitrary and of uncertain meaning. We 
need, instead, a vigorous push forward, lo- 
cality by locality, correcting known local 
deficiences. In the process we will evolve 
new standards by which to guide ourselves 
into the future. 

National projections of enrollments, costs, 
and gross national product do give us, how- 
ever, one basic conviction: We can afford 
better schools. The American ideal of a bet- 
ter life for our sons and daughters through 
better education need not die unless our will 
to fulfill it falters. 


WHAT TO DO 


Four kinds of action would help us ma- 
terially to get better schools. The commit- 
tee recommends these actions: 

1. Citizens working for better schools 
should improve their own effectiveness, 

Nobody can give us better schools. In 
America we must always create, mold, and 
pay for them ourselves. Therefore, every- 
thing that has been done—or will be done— 
for better schools depends on effective ac- 
tion by men and women working in their 
own communities. 

The best examples of local action show us 
what can be done and how. Organized citi- 
zen interest in a community's schools is the 
foundation, It will attract good school offi- 
cials. A combination of effective citizens’ 
organization and strong school officials gets 
results. 

Citizens’ committees have been more effec- 
tive when organized on a representative, 
permanent basis with professional assist- 
ance. They should cultivate good relations 
with other local groups. A State citizens’ 
committee, drawn from local committees, 
makes them effective at a government level 
that often determines the success or failure 
of their efforts. 

The committees should stimulate public 
participation in school elections, referen- 
dums on tax rates or bond issues, budget 
hearings, and school program reviews. 

2. States should redistrict their schools 
into systems of effective size. 

The inefficiently small school district has 
been with us too long. For years we have 
known that a complete school program can 
hardly be conducted by a unified school sys- 
tem with less than 2,000 students. Advan- 
tages continue to accrue until a school sys- 
tem reaches perhaps 25,000 students, 
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Yet early in 1957, 30,000 school districts 
had less than 50 students. Schools in such 
districts are doomed to inferiority. Fewer 
than 3,000 school districts had as many as 
1,200 students. Only 2,000 had as many as 
3,000 students. 

Small enrollments do not reflect sparse 
populations. Rather they result from school 
districts covering tiny areas. In 21 States 
the average school system covers an area 
equal to a 7-mile square (49 square miles) 
or less. They are horse-and-buggy school 
districts. 

Small school districts cannot offer an ade- 
quate course of study. They use teachers 
wastefully. Often they offset their ineffi- 
ciency by low salaries and by disproportionate 
amounts of State aid. 

The 45,000 school districts in the country 
should be consolidated into less than 10,000. 
The number and their boundaries should be 
determined State by State. Counties often, 
but not always, offer a good area within 
which to consolidate. 

The States created the multiplicity of 
school districts. They must force the con- 
solidations. Voluntary reorganization, re- 
quiring approval by voters in the affected dis- 
tricts, has moved at a snail’s pace, even when 
State authorities have applied pressure. 
Some States have achieved school systems 
of appropriate size by mandatory legislation. 
Obviously, similar action by the remaining 
States is past due. 

3. States’ financial aid to schools should 
increase and be through a foundation pro- 


gram. 

In most States the State government 
should take over from local districts a larger 
share of the financial burden of schools. For 
all practical purposes local districts have one 
source of reyenue—the property tax. Al- 
though a school district may have adequate 
economic resources to support improved 
schools, it will often be unable to tap those 
resources through the property tax. Prop- 
erty is less equally distributed among school 
districts than other tax sources such as 
income or sales. 

State aid should be distributed to local 
districts through a foundation program that 
insures each district within the State the 
financial ability to support its schools. 

A foundation program specifies the type 
and quality of school services that should, 
as a minimum, be available to students 
throughout the State. Usually it is based 
on the practices already prevailing in most 
districts. The cost of providing these serv- 
ices is determined. Then State funds are 
distributed in such a way that every school 
district can afford, with State funds and its 
own, this basic or foundation program. 

States should provide each school district 
with funds equal to the difference between 
the cost of the State foundation program 
and the amount that would be raised in the 
district by a property tax levied in all dis- 
tricts at a moderately low, uniform rate, 
based on full or at least equalized valuation 
of property. The assumed tax rate should be 
low enough to leave the local districts with 
some fiscal capacity to go beyond the 
foundation program. 

Unless the State’s school districts have 
achieved reasonable size and financial 
strength, such a foundation program will 
not work well. Both school districts of an 
efficient size and an appropriate State 
foundation program are essential. To- 

they are capable in most States of 

pb pita A the local ee of substand- 

ucation, paying for expanding enroll- 

ments, and providing money to permit most 
school districts to improve. 

4. The Federal Government should aid 
education in the poorer States. 

In a number of States, mostly but not ex- 
clusively in the South, school expenditures 
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per child in public school are much lower 
than in the remainder of the country. With 
notable local exceptions, teachers in these 
States are poorly paid and often are less 


pupils drop out of school before completing 
their education. 

Per capita incomes in these States are low, 
and the proportion of the population in 
public school is large. Inferior education 
prevails even though a higher percentage of 
the community’s income goes into schools 
than in other sections of the country. 

Under the pressure of financial necessity, 
most of these States have already reorgan- 
ized their school districts. They are sup- 
plementing local funds with large State 
programs. 

Additional State and local support is pos- 
sible. But it is not realistic to expect that 
the poorer States will be able to bring their 
schools up to nationally acceptable stand- 
ards out of their own resources. 

These facts do not justify Federal aid to 
all Schools throughout the country, in the 
opinion of a majority of the research and 
policy committee. The national interest in 
adequate education will best be served, a 
majority believes, by continued reliance upon 
State and local governments, They are capa- 
ble of meeting the schools’ needs. For the 
most part, they are, in fact, responding to the 
requirement for sharply rising expenditures. 

The national interest in good schools 
everywhere and the national interest in a 
decentralized school system are not irrecon- 
cilable. The combination of these two in- 
terests calls for the assumption of an im- 
portant but limited responsibility by the 
Federal Government. This is a residual re- 
sponsibility. It is to provide support to the 
extent necessary in situations where the de- 
centralized system cannot provide good 
schools. And the support should he reserved 
for cases where the deficiency is crear. 

The clear and present need is for Fed- 
eral financial assistance to the States that 
have extremely low personal incomes rela- 
tive to the number of schoolchildren. 


THE STATES AFFECTED 


Present school expenditures in a number of 
States are so low as to demand improve- 
ment, Exactly how low is “too low” is a 
question not easily answered. But 80 per- 
cent of the current national average expend- 
iture per pupil is a reasonable standard, 
below which school expenditures should be 
considered unacceptably low. 

Eleven States fell below this 80-percent 
floor in 1957-58—most of them far below it. 
The States are Mississippi, Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, Kentucky, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Georgia, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Maine. The 11 States had 22 percent 
of the Nation's public school enroliment. 
Low standards affecting more than one- 
fifth of the Nation’s schoolchildren cannot 
be dismissed as unimportant. 

The size of the increase in present ex- 
penditures that would be required to reach 
the 80-percent level leads to the conclusion 
that, in most cases, the sums required are 
not likely to be forthcoming from sources 
within these States. 

The Federal Government cannot simply 
provide each State with the amount, if any, 
required to raise existing school expendi- 
tures to 80 percent of the national average. 
To do so would penalize States now making 
the greatest financial effort to support 
schools and reward States making the least 
effort. It would eliminate the incentive to 
increase local support of schools. 

To avoid this defect, a Federal aid for- 
mula should compare the relationship be- 
tween personal incomes, school-age popula- 
tion, and school outlays within a State to the 
same relationship across the Nation. Under 
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such a formula, the Federal Government 
would pay a State, for each student in daily 
attendance, a sum computed as follows: 

(a) The aggregate income of the 
State’s residents would be divided by the 
number of students in average daily attend- 
ance to arrive at personal income within 
the State per pupil. 

(b) This figure would be subtracted from 
the same figure computed for the country 
as a whole but then reduced to 80 percent. 

(c) The amount by which the State's 
personal income per pupil fell below 80 per- 
cent of the national average, would be mul- 
tiplied by the national ratio of school ex- 
penditures to personal incomes. 

For example, personal income per student 
in average daily attendance in the Nation 
as a whole was $11,446. Eighty percent of 
this was $9,157. In Mississippi, personal in- 
come per student in average daily attend- 
ance was only $4,893. Subtracting $4,893 
from $9,157 leaves $4,264. In the Nation as 
a whole, current school expenditures 
equaled 2.83 percent of income, 
For each student in average daily attend- 
ance Mississippi would get 2.83 percent of 
$4,264, or $121 With 444,200 students, Mis- 
sissippi would thus receive a total grant of 
$54 million. 

The cost of such a program, if it had been 
in effect in the 1957-58 school year, would 
have been 6544 million. This payment 
would have been divided among the 19 
States in which income per pupil was less 
than 80 percent of the national average, the 
11 States previously listed, except Maine, 
plus New Mexico, Oklahoma, Idaho, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Louisiana, Hawaii, 
and Vermont. In the future, the annual 
cost might be about $600 million. 

States would have to meet two conditions 
to be eligible for grants. After an appro- 
priate adjustment period, they would have 
w provide current school revenues from 
State and local sources equal to at least the 
same proportion of their personal income as 
does the Nation as a whole, They could not 
reduce these school revenues below their 
level at the time the program is introduced. 
These provisions would insure a reasonable 
financial effort to support schools from 
sources within the State, and guarantee 
against the substitution of Federal for local 
funds. 

This Federal aid would enable reasonably 
adequate education, as measured against 
standards prevailing in the rest ot the coun- 
try, to be provided in those States that have 
relatively small economic ability to support 
schools. 

Although there were individual reserva- 
tions and dissents, a majority of this com- 
mittee believes that this proposal merits 
support from the entire country on these 
grounds. The expenditure required will 
contribute more to the welfare of the coun- 
try than many existing Federal expendi- 
tures, some of which could well be cut. But 
if the program implies higher taxes, they 
will be justified by the anticipated benefits. 
The committee is now reviewing the prob- 
lem of Federal taxation and expects in a 
subsequent statement to present sugges- 
tions for financing essential Federal expend- 
iture, including those recommended here 
for education. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in fur- 
ther response to the inquiry of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, the minority lead- 
er, it will be our purpose if the veto mes- 
sage comes up on Monday or Tuesday 
to ask, after the message is read, that 
further proceedings with regard to the 
bill and message be put over until 
Wednesday. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


LIBRARY SERVICES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Contre] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the impor- 
tance of extending the Library Services 
Act of 1956 cannot be overemphasized. 
It must be accepted as axiomatic that 
books constitute the most essential tools 
for knowledge coupled with the irrefuta- 
ble fact that they make a positive contri- 
bution to relaxation and pleasure, vicari- 
ous or otherwise. Libraries have been 
called the repository of man’s knowledge 
and, true, it is only through their use 
whereby we can communicate with the 
great minds of the past; a “golden treas- 
ury,” so to speak, which spans the ages 
of recorded time. One has only to look 
at the attitude of the totalitarian nations 
to forcefully see the importance of books. 
By means of rigid control, people are 
forced to read whatever the state dic- 
tates and those books which seek after 
truth in an objective manner are banned 
as dangerous. On the other hand, in 
America and the free world, the principle 
of free access to libraries where we may 
choose, without fear, any book desired, 
is an inherent part of our basic free- 
doms. Therefore, it is an act of grave 
omission when we compare the attitude 
of a totalitarian versus a free state to 
books, that even in our own Nation peo- 
ple might not be able to read, not, mind 
you, because of police control nor govern- 
mental attitude, but because, unfortu- 
nately, funds are not available for li- 
braries. True, our metropolitan areas 
can boast of some of the most replete 
libraries in the world; however, is it not 
true that all people in a free society 
should have this type of facility? The 
bookmobile program, therefore, fulfills 
this need in those areas where a perma- 
nent structure would not be practical. 

Thus, I believe, that the intrinsic 
worth of libraries and books is beyond 
question and, hence, it is unnecessary 
for me to belabor the point any further 
before my distinguished colleagues. 
More specifically, I shall point out the 
great benefits accrued to the State of 
Massachusetts and to the First Congres- 
sional District which I serve, by the ex- 
istence of the Library Services Act of 
1956. 

In the State, the improved and ex- 
tended service now reaches 279 towns 
and the people to whom this service is 
available number 1,055,191. Approxi- 
mately 30 towns in western Massa- 
chusetts are getting supplementary 
books via bookmobile which goes to pub- 
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lic libraries, deposit stations, and schools. 
The bookmobile operates from the Pitts- 
field Regional Center. In cooperation 
with the office of audiovisual aids of 
the Commonwealth department of edu- 
cation, an audiovisual aids center 
has been established in Greenfield. This 
service is available to all four counties 
in western Massachusets. 

In the State, 178 of the 263 rural com- 
munities received increased appropria- 
tions; increased hours of opening; 103 
increased salaries. Circulation in the 
rural areas rose 13 percent. Regional 
group meetings on standards have been 
held and institutes and workshops con- 
ducted on storytelling, weeding the book 
collection, book repair, basic reference 
tools, exhibit planning, and regional co- 
operative services. 

The total expenditure for the fiscal 
years of 1957, 1958, and 1959, in Massa- 
chusetts, was $454,485 of which the Fed- 
eral Government, under this act, con- 
tributed $188,171. The expenditure in 
relation to the great benefits derived 
from the program is very small indeed. 
The great good cannot be measured by 
any statistical count. Suffice it to say, 
that many more people have become bet- 
ter trained and thinking citizens, more 
competent in science, technology, busi- 
ness, industry, and civic affairs through 
the operation of this service. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which I have in- 
troduced today is for the purpose of ex- 
tending this act. I am sure that the evi- 
dence in its favor is overwhelming. The 
incalculable benefits under its provisions 
will be an asset to the United States 
which cannot be computed in terms of 
dollars; it will be an asset of strength 
through knowledge. I urge, therefore, 
that this bill to amend the Library Serv- 
ices Act be passed. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. OLIVER] is recognized for 45 
minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, since 
February 17, 1959, it has been my privi- 
lege to serve as a member of the special 
Subcommittee on Oceanography of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee. During these several 
months, under the leadership of the able 
and distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER], who is 
our chairman, we have been briefed by 
the several agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which have jurisdiction over the 
many phases of governmental interest 
and activities in the broad area of ocean- 
ography. 

Merely naming these several agencies 
will serve to point up the extensive scope 
of the subject and will also emphasize 
the rather sticky problem involved in 
getting the coordination necessary for 
action for the expansion and the ac- 
celeration of the oceanographic program 
so urgently needed in our national in- 
terests. 

These agencies are Navy, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, Maritime Administration, Na- 
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tional Science Foundation, Office of 
Education, Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Bureau of Mines, as well as the 
Weather Bureau, U.S. Coast Guard, and 
the Beach Erosion Board of the Army 
Engineers. In addition, there are sev- 
eral other offices which are directly or 
indirectly involved in action, or lack of 
action, in this broad area. Of course, 
there is also involved the overlapping 
jurisdiction of committees of the House 
in their responsibilities for the many 
other activities of these several agencies 
of the Government. I stress this point 
only to point up the inevitable built-in 
delays, inherent in our Government, in 
meeting this urgent challenge which 
confronts America right now; namely, 
the challenge, not only of Soviet com- 
petition, but the challenge of time as 
well to increase our basic knowledge of 
the great resources of the oceans, the re- 
sources available in almost unlimited 
abundance at our very doorstep. 

The reports of the Committee on 
Oceanography of the National Academy 
of Sciences spelled out in detail the crit- 
ical needs and recommended a 10-year 
program which was to have been imple- 
mented with the necessary funds, start- 
ing in fiscal year 1960. Of the $65 mil- 
lions recommended for annual commit- 
ment over the next 10-year period, it is 
my understanding that some $13 millions 
were actually appropriated for this cur- 
rent fiscal year of 1960. This, obviously, 
means that America in terms of what 
should be done has lost substantially 
another year of time, an asset which can 
not be bought for replacement. It is my 
hope that we will not be found still 
spinning our wheels in fiscal year 1961. 
Soviet Russia, in her drive for scientific 
gains in oceanography, is not losing time 
but, on the contrary, is accelerating her 
rapid pace with even more drive. 

President Eisenhower, recently, in dec- 
orating Lt. Don Walsh, U.S. Navy, and 
Jacques Piccard, for their 7-mile bathy- 
scaph dive into the Mariana Trench in 
the Pacific said: 

The United States is in the forefront of 
oceanographic research, 


This past week, Dr. George Kistiakow- 
sky, the chief science adviser to the Pres- 
ident, is quoted as saying that— 

The United States is in a science-technol- 
ogy contest with Russia which today involves 
our national prestige and tomorrow, perhaps, 
our very survival. 


In the light of these statements from 
the summit of our leadership in America, 
it is appropriate to take a good look at 
the existing facts of life without any 
discoloration by rosy-hued lenses. 

I am told that in a lecture on “World 
Perspectiveness” some time ago, at the 
Political Academy—military—in Russia, 
the lecturer stated that— 

The Soviet Union is the greatest maritime 
country in the world and must fulfill its 
historic mission on the oceans * * * who 
dominates the oceans, doesn't know dis- 
tances. 


Today, in their drive, the Soviets have 
moved, and are moving, into every ocean 
of the world. A comparison of Russian 
locations before World War I, and as of 
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now, is most startling. From the Arctic 
to the Antarctic, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, Russia is now located and 
is still moving for wider and more inten- 
sive locations. The Soviet merchant 
marine has the broad mission of study- 
ing world seas, so as to make them serve 
the needs of human society, under their 
regimentation, of course. 

Kaliningrad has been designated as 
the base for the Soviet oceanic activities 
in the Atlantic. A sea hydrophysical 
section of the Soviet Science Academy 
has been opened there. The largest re- 
search vessel in the world, Mikhail 
Lomonosov, which the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dorn], our staff con- 
sultant, Capt. Paul S. Bauer, U.S.N.R.— 
retired, and I visited last September in 
New York Harbor, is operating from this 
base in its research of the Northwest At- 
lantic, the Gulf Stream, the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and, incidentally, the waters off 
Cuba. There may be no special military 
significance to these research plans, but 
it is to our best interests to recollect the 
signaling of Soviet submarines in these 
waters during this winter. Of course 
these signalings could have been from 
the Herring submarine, about which 
Khrushchev boasted while in Iowa last 
summer. The oceanic research of the 
Lomonosov which, by the way, carries 
a larger complement of scientists than 

erew members, coordinated with the re- 
pakike mission of the submarine Sever- 
yanka, obviously compiles data of great 
strategic value, uncomfortably close to 
our shores. Itis, also, my understanding 
that 10 big refrigerator and processing 
trawlers for Latvian use in the North 
Atlantic are being put into operation, as 
well as Ukrainian fishing vessels off the 
west African coast. In the Pacific, there 
is the same pattern of fisheries opera- 
tions. These operations cover the South 
China Sea, the Gulf of Tonkin, and wa- 
ters off the coasts of Alaska and Canada. 
New, bigger, and specially designed ships 
are being delivered continuously to fol- 
low up all research findings. These 
3,000-4,500-ton vessels are self-sufficient 
for 3 months operations at sea, with 
refrigeration, canning, and processing 
capacities for production. 

The well-known Soviet research ship, 
Vityaz, is now busily and continuously 
engaged in all-inclusive operations in 
the Indian Ocean, undoubtedly, to be 
followed with the same pattern of in- 
tensive fisheries operations as now prac- 
ticed in the Atlantic and Pacific. 

At least one and probably several 
bathyscaphs will soon be in operation 
by the Soviets to supplement their al- 
ready intensive fisheries activities. This 
means, of course, operations in depth. 
Soviet and satellite whaler fleets are 
also engaging in intensive activities, in 
every oceanic area, consistent with this 
type of fisheries endeavor. 

By their own admissions, the Soviets 
are not even recovering their invest- 
ment bait in their fisheries catches. The 
substantial increase of invested capital— 
new vessels, electronic equipment, and so 
forth, is admitted to be the major cause 
for these deficits in their fisheries op- 
erations. For example, in the Yukat 
Fishing Trust, while investments in- 
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creased 18 ered as compared with pre- 
war tehes increased only by 
11.3 percent. “Yet the Soviets move ever 
forward with increased fleets and fish- 
ing activities. We are then justified in 
assuming, that there is a more general 
state interest involved. This seems to 
imply, especially in the Atlantic, a de- 
fense importance to our national inter- 
est which is strikingly basic. 

In portions of the diary of V. G. 
Azhazha, leader of the expedition of 
1958-59 of the submarine, Severyanka, 
in the North Atlantic, from whose diary 
fragments were published by Izvestya 
on February 15, 17, 18, and 19, 1959, it 
becomes quite apparent that this sub- 
marine was operating under strict or- 
ders to avoid being observed by foreign 
ships, crash diving whenever any foreign 
ships were observed approaching, 
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The number of special research ships 
of the Soviet which are reconnoitering 
are specially equipped with sonar, radar, 
and so forth. In 1956 the number was 
19. This was considered very unsatis- 
factory, the average proportion desired 
being 1 research ship per 10 fishing 
trawlers. During 1957, 1958, and 1959 
the number of these research ships has 
been increased. 

The Soviet interest in fishing in other 
zones of the Atlantic, apart from the 
northeast Atlantic, became apparent 
several years ago. Until 1954, they were 
mainly occupied by their expansion in 
the northeast Atlantic, but in 1954 they 
sent their research ships in the north- 
western Atlantic to explore fishing possi- 
bilities off Newfoundland, and they found 
new fishing grounds, apparently “unex- 
ploited by other countries,” on the New- 
foundland banks, where they started to 
fish sea perch in 1956. In 1957 they 
again found big concentrations of fish 
on the northeastern slopes of the big 
bank, then pushed their exploration 
north into Davis Strait, and, since 1956, 
began to fish also in Davis Strait on 
banks off Greenland and Labrador. In 
1959 the Baltic Research Institute for 
Fisheries and Oceanography announced 
that its research ships discovered new 
fishing grounds in Davis Strait. 

There are two research institutes for 
fishing and oceanography active in the 
North Atlantic. They are the Pinro, or 
Polar Institute for Fisheries and Ocea- 
nography, with seat at Murmansk, and 
the Baltniro, or the Baltic Institute for 
Fisheries and Oceanography, with seat 
in Leningrad. 

In 1959, however, the Soviet interests 
being already directed to the South and 
Central Atlantic, a new institute was set 
up in Kaliningrad, namely, the Atlantic 
Institute for Fishing and Oceanography, 
which has been provided with a series of 
special ships, installations, and person- 
nel, and a big Atlantic oceanarium is 
now under construction in Kaliningrad, 
which is to become the “capital of the 
Atlantic Ocean.” 

In 1957 and 1958 Soviet research ships 
explored the waters around Cabo Verde 
Islands and the Continental Shelf of 
western Africa in the central Atlantic, 
looking for fishing grounds for sardines, 
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sardinellas, and tunafish. In this re- 

search they were followed by Polish re- 

asoroh ships which collaborated with 
em. 

Having completed this task, Kazan— 
flagship of flotilla studying distribution 
of valuable fish in the central At- 
lantic—will sail south from the Guinea 
Gulf as far as the Cape of Good Hope, 
exploring on their way along the west 
African coastal shelf the zones of con- 
centration of another quality of fish— 
the sardinops, also a very valuable fish. 

The Kaliningrad Atlantic institute 
has its own scientific research fleet, with 
a flagship Mikhail Lomonsov, pre- 
viously mentioned, and enjoys the coop- 
eration not only of all Soviet fishing 
fleets operating in the Atlantic waters, 
but also, of the Polish and East German 
fishing fleets. 

Soviet fishing authorities are deter- 
mined to establish themselves firmly 
in the west African fishing grounds, as 
they did in the North Atlantic. 
EXPANSION OF SOVIET FISHING IN DISTANT 

WATERS 

At the same time, when Mr. Khru- 
shchev insists on the liquidation of all 
U.S. bases in foreign lands and wants 
the United States of America to with- 
draw across all oceans to the territorial 
waters of the United States of America, 
Soviet Union leads a definite policy of 
military, political, and economic expan- 
sion over world oceans. 

It seems that the appearance of Sov- 
jet fishing fleets in this region, that is 
South Africa, would not be welcome, 
especially as Soviet authorities use a 
brazen method of claiming not only the 
freedom of the seas, but also discovery 
of new fishing grounds by them, en- 
titling them to fish there in exclusion 
of others. They go to some region where 
fishing has been going on for centuries, 
fish some fish out, and then declare 
solemnly that they discovered new, un- 
known, fishing grounds and then fix 


where 
in June 1959 that their fishing research 
ship Muksun discovered rich fishing 
grounds off the west Greenland coast, 
between Cape Farewell and Disko Is- 
land. They studied the sea bottom of 
these new fishing grounds. 

From Kaliningrad, a Lithuanian flo- 
tilla of 10 big trawlers fished there— 
Newfoundland Banks—and others too. 
One of them, the Novorossiisk, has been 
involved in an incident, having fouled 
transatlantic cables, five cables having 
been cut simultaneously. 

All these flotillas are supported by oil 
tankers, refrigerator ships, and keep in 
contact with Soviet oceanographic ships 
cruising in the neighborhood as well as 
with the Soviet Antarctic shore stations: 
Mirnyi, Lazarev, and Bellinghausen. 

The above figures illustrate, very well, 
the expansionist character of Soviet fish- 
ing industry, which has already consid- 
erably spread out from home waters to 
distant waters of the Atlantic, Antarctic, 
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and Pacific, and is to be even more in- 
tensified in the same sense. 

This means that if, at present, some 
15,000 Soviet sailors are at sea fishing 
in the North Atlantic alone, by 1965 their 
number will grow to some 25,000 with 
about 1,000 fishing trawlers. As they 
stay the whole year around on their fish- 
ing grounds as far as Newfoundland 
Banks, Davis Strait, Cabo Verde, and 
equatorial Atlantic—this whole commu- 
nity provided with radars, sonars, and 
so forth—presents a kind of permanent 
occupation of these free waters, over 
which no control of any kind can be ex- 
tended, the seas and oceans being free 
for everyone. 

From the legal point of view, interna- 
tional law gives them all freedom to do 
as they wish and like. 

As previously noted, they have fishing 
submarines for the underwater research, 
and one of them, the Severyanka, is par- 
ticularly active in the North Atlantic. 
Young Soviet officers, especially naviga- 
tors, are being appointed to these fishing 
flotillas for practice, especially in strate- 
gically important waters, which they can 
study at their leisure. In fact, these So- 
viet fishing fleets provide them with a 
close observation net from Newfoundland 
and Labrador to Dakar and Gulf of 
Guinea, then, all around the Antarctic 
with its round-the-continent sea com- 
munication lines, and then, in the North 
Pacific from the Aleutians to Japan, and 
later on, as far as Solomon Islands, 
where Soviet fishing research ships have 
already made their appearance during 
the last few years. This expansion of 
the Soviet fishing over the seas is one of 
the features of their competition with 
the Western World. It has more stra- 
tegical importance than might appear 
at first glance. 

SOVIET INTEREST IN THE WORLD OCEAN 


The expansion of fishing activities is 
typical for all seas and oceans. Soviet 
fishing, which was minor in scope before 
the war in the North Atlantic, and in the 
Antarctic, now takes the form of all- 
year-round fishing, aided by auxiliary 
and mother ships of all kinds, whole 
floating towns in the North Atlantic. 
In the Antarctic, as the captain of the 
Slava flotilla, Captain Solyanik said re- 
cently, Soviet whalers have created al- 
ready a “kind of home waters.” 

In the Pacific Soviet fishing activities 
develop more slowly, but already this 
year five Soviet fishing trawlers have 
been arrested by Philippine authorities 
in their territorial waters. 

Some 400 Soviet trawlers and other 
vessels are spread all the year round in 
the Norwegian Sea, North Sea, and 
northern, central, and south Atlantic, 
organized in groups of 10, led by their 
research ships, 

This fot of fishing activities 
has been preceded by a series of re- 
search activities led by research vessels 
of Soviet Oceanographic Institute and of 
the Institute of Fisheries. 

These scientific activities are also 
being very extensively developed by So- 
viet top scientific institutions whose 
aims have been described by Prof. V. G 
Bogorov from the Oceanographic Insti- 
tute of the Soviet Science Academy in 
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the monthly Priroda—January 1959— 
said that the study of the world ocean, 
apart from its purely scientific interest, 
is very important also for practical rea- 
sons, such as meteorological forecasts, 
fishing activities, navigation, trans- 
oceanic flights, and so forth. There- 
fore, the Soviet Union has been con- 
ducting widespread research in the 
world ocean for several years. In 1958 
oceanographic research was conducted 
in the Pacific, Indian, and Atlantic 
Oceans, in the Antarctic waters, and in 
many seas around U.S.S.R. 

The research in the Pacific was con- 
ducted in its western and central re- 
gions by the research ship Vityas. It is 
my understanding that the Vityas had 
alarmed some American authorities by 
making observations near some stra- 
tegically important islands in the Pa- 
cific. In the southern Pacific the 
research ship OB’ worked. The span 
of Soviet research in the Pacific was 
from the Kuriles to the Antarctic and 
the results are of great importance. 
Underwater currents, geographical zo- 
nality, topography of the sea bottom, 
physical, chemical, biological, and geo- 
logical particulars of the oceanic nat- 
ural features. Among others it has 
been found that in the depths, even of 
few hundred meters, the waters can 
move with a speed 10 times greater than 
it has been accepted until now. The 
topography of the sea bottom, especially 
the great depths, are of interest for the 
disposal of radioactive waste material. 
It has been found that the ventilation 
of such depths as the Tonga and Ker- 
madek trenches goes so rapidly that in 
5 to 10 years the radioactive waste 
would come to the surface. 

In the Antarctic waters OB’ crossed 
and studied the southern parts of all 
three oceans, Indian, Atlantic, and Pa- 
cific, which join together only in these 
southern latitudes. Therefore the study 
of Antarctic waters is a necessary part 
of the studies of the world ocean and of 
its dynamics. 

In the Atlantic Ocean during 1958 
worked two science academy vessels, 
Mikhail Lomonosov and Syedov. They 
collected much material concerning ge- 
ology, hydrology, and biology of the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Further on Professor Bogorov de- 
scribes various scientific works of the 
Soviet oceanologists during the 1958 pe- 
riod and says that at the same time were 
studied new methods and new equipment 
for oceanographic research for the mer- 
chant fleet and navy and for the fish- 
erics. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I digress 
from this detailed statement of Soviet 
efforts long enough to urge that our 
agencies which have jurisdiction should 
plan for similar oceanographic activity 
by the ships of the U.S. merchant marine. 
Instrumentation of these ships would 
substantially help us to fill the gaps in 
gathering data which now exist because 
of our current lack of research vessels as 
we pursue our relatively meager pro- 
grams. The technique of the Soviets in 
using their merchant ships indicates the 
urgency of their efforts. We can and 
should do no less. 
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During 1959 Soviet oceanologists stud- 
ied in detail the whole northern part of 
the Pacific Ocean from Asian shores to 
the American shores. A series of com- 
plex research activities are foreseen in 
the Indian Ocean. In the Atlantic the 
OB’ and Mikhail Lomonosov made a 
meridional sectioning of the whole ocean 
along the 20th or 30th meridians west 
from Greenwich. 

Wide theoretical studies were made to 
learn the laws governing the distribution 
and the dynamics of physical, chemical, 
biological, and geological phenomena 
and processes in the world ocean, which 
are the main task of Soviet oceanology. 

For the above presented research work 
on the world ocean various institutes of 
the Soviet Academy of Science dispose 
of over 30 specially equipped vessels. 
They are small, such as the 103-tonner, 
300-horsepower, 11-knots MS Mauka— 
built in Black Sea shipyards in 1956— 
the bigger Akademik Kowalewskyi has 
five laboratories, while Nauka has only 
three, and can stay 40 days at sea and 
has deep anchoring equipment for 2,500 
meters depth. Vityaz is known, as well 
as the new Mikhail Lomonosov and 
Okean. The latter two have special 
platforms for helicopters and radio lo- 
cation. Moreover, the diesel-electric 
ships OB’ and Lena also belong to the 
academy. 

The fleet of the Soviet Academy of 
Science is under the administration of a 
special department called Section of 
Sea Expeditionary Activities under V. A. 
Polyushkin. 

For the geophysical year they organ- 
ized 25 expeditions of which 6 were deep- 
sea expeditions. 

As all the fishing flotillas have their 
own research ships provided with radar, 
sonar, some with helicopters and various 
other equipment—these ships belonging 
to the Academy of Science play a senior 
role and collect all information gathered 
by the research vessels of the fishing 
fiotillas. 

In each sea there is a flagship of the 
scientific research. In the Barents Sea 
apparently works Nauka. The Akademik 
Kowalewskyi works in the Black Sea; 
Vityaz is in charge of the Pacific; and in 
the Atlantic the Mikhail Lomonosov has 
the leading role. 

The fishing and research ships of the 
Polish, East German, Rumanian, and 
Bulgarian fishing fleets are in close col- 
laboration with the corresponding Soviet 
authorities, and for instance Polish fish- 
ing research has been conducted in the 
South Atlantic, together with the Soviet 
expedition there, and Polish whalers 
are expected to go to the Antarctic soon 
to cooperate with Soviet whaling flotillas. 
It is possible that also the East Ger- 
man whalers would be there. 

All of the above information, Mr. 
Speaker, has been gathered from Soviet 
publications. There is nothing from any 
other sources, 

All of the preceding could make a 
chapter on Soviet maritime expansion, 
which has already been predicted by 
Mackinder—Sir Halford Mackinder, the 
originator of geopolitics—at the begin- 
ning of this century. 
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The order of events is very simple. 
Soviet scientists study the seas and 
oceans, then they send their fishing and 
whaling fleets there; where they found 
the best conditions, they ask for ex- 
tended rights. Naturally, soon after- 
ward they are ready to defend their 
freedoms and sovereignty over such 
waters by protecting them with their 
navy and airforce. Having shown great 
economic activity, they will claim better 
conditions for its development, they will 
settle down whenever this would be of 
— without the slightest regard for 
costs. 

In other words the scientific activities 
are bringing about economic interests, 
which in turn raise political and stra- 
tegical problems. 

The whole plan from the beginning is 
expansionist in character and pursues 
definite political, strategical, and eco- 
nomic aims. On the basis of such a plan, 
which is at the bottom of their sea ex- 
pansionism, they start scientific, eco- 
nomic and other activities. These things 
simply must be done, following the plan, 
independently of their economic value as 
scientific, fishing or other activities are 
concerned. They explain why, despite 
the permanent losses, the deficitary fish- 
ing is being developed, funds invested in 
it, and so forth. Because the plan said 
so many proteins from the sea must be 
produced, the fishing fleets must occupy 
their definite positions on the world 
ocean, where they execute such-and- 
such missions, often divorced from fish- 
ing, but connected with naval activities 
instead. 


In the final result, the scientific and 
economic aims can often be considered 
as of secondary importance; political 
and strategic aims occupying first place. 

Perhaps this presentation, Mr. 
Speaker, has been in too much detail. 
It has been my purpose, however, to 
stress the terrific drive which the So- 
viet Government is conducting together 
with its satellite states in order that 
some contrast may be portrayed with 
the relatively meager oceanographic 
efforts of America. 

For example, one only needs to check 
the obsolescence in many of our fishing 
fleets and research fleets, as well, to 
understand the full impact of this So- 
viet drive. According to their published 
plan, the Russians intend to have 1,000 
deep-sea-going trawlers by 1965, 
equipped with the most modernized 
electronic equipment. These trawlers 
are to be serviced while at sea with their 
catches being processed by factory ships 
which accompany them. This kind of 
an operation, then, becomes a sort of a 
permanent stake-out on the waters of 
the high seas where they are operating. 
For every 10 trawlers they plan an effi- 
ciently equipped and scientifically 
manned research ship which could mean 
that, by their target date of 1965, they 
could have 100 of the most modern 
ee research ships in the 
wor 


What are we doing in this regard as 
we recall again the recent words of 
President Eisenhower and the evalua- 
tion of Dr. Kistiakowsky, his chief 
science-technology adviser? 
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Here are the facts according to the 
best information which I have been able 
to get as of today. 

The Committee of Scientists report of 
last year on page 12 indicates that in 
1959 we had 45 vessels in all categories 
of research, research and development, 
and survey projects under military di- 
rection, while of these 45 there were 7 
in resources and fisheries research under, 
I assume, civilian direction. Of these 
45, as the total availability, 30 should be 
replaced as expeditiously as possible. 
Over the 10-year construction period, 
recommended by the scientists, we 
should build 40 new research vessels. 
Fifteen of the present 45 would still be 
operational in 1970 according to the 
original 10-year program of the com- 
mittee. We would then have 85 research 
ships of efficient capability to do the 
job of retaining our position in the fore- 
front to which the President has re- 
ferred. 

But we are not doing this. In fiscal 
year 1960 we appropriated for one Navy 
research ship. In fiscal year 1961 budget, 
now under consideration, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey budget called for three 
class III ships using the unexpended 
balance from a class I ship now under 
construction. We have one research ship 
included in the fiscal year 1961 budget 
for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
and another provided for with a grant 
from the National Science Foundation. 
Fiscal year 1961 provides for only one 
new research ship for the Navy. Ac- 
cordingly, we have for the 1960 and 1961 
fiscal years only 6 of the 15 new ships 
which the Committee of Scientists rec- 
ommended as a minimum schedule, as 
found on page 13 of their report. 

What of the additional needs for the 
oceanographic program, which is needed 
as a minimum to keep us in the fore- 
front to which the President alluded? 

These include such items as cost of 
ship operations; shore facilities for basic 
research; oceanwide surveys; engineer- 
ing needs for ocean exploration, that is, 
more manned submersible vehicles such 
as the Trieste, only modernized, with 
more capacity and versatility; programs 
directed to more knowledge of and pro- 
tection against radioactive contamina- 
tion of our ocean resources; and educa- 
tional funds for the development of 
oceanographic scientists from the un- 
dergraduate to the doctoral levels. 
These are only some of the urgent re- 
quirements of the oceanographic chal- 
lenge which confronts us from a defense 
as well as an economic standpoint. The 
President’s budget message for fiscal 
year 1961 had this to say about ocean- 
ographic planning which does not re- 
flect the urgency needed to meet the 
Soviet challenge and certainly will not 
keep us in the forefront of the race to 
which Dr. Kistiakowsky referred: 

Federal support of oceanography and re- 
lated marine sciences is being substantially 
augmented by several agencies under long- 
range program development by the Federal 
Council on Science and Technology to 
strengthen the Nation’s effort in this field. 
This program stems from the study under- 
taken by the National Academy of Sciences 
at the request of several agencies. The ex- 
pansion of oceanographic research will be 
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undertaken by the Navy, the Departments of 
Commerce and Interior, and the National 
Science Foundation. Funds are provided for 
the construction of new vessels and the re- 
placement of obsolete vessels and for in- 
creased support for research by private 
institutions, 


As my witness, that these words do not 
measure up to the realistic challenge 
which so obviously confronts us now 
and which will increase in direct rela- 
tion to our continued fumbling around 
with inadequate budgetary recommenda- 
tions, I submit that an increase of $18 
million in the 1961 fiscal year budget 
over the $37.7 million fiscal year 1960 
appropriations for all oceanographic ac- 
tivities, including $7.8 millions for new 
ship construction, is not a realistic fac- 
ing of the facts of life. We cannot and 
will not remain in the forefront with this 
penny-pinching evaluation of our min- 
imum needs, in this critical crisis posed 
once again by Soviet relentless deter- 
mination to rule the world. This is not 
a game of marbles in which we are en- 
gaged. We are either going to shape up 
to the challenge for survival as Dr. Kis- 
tiakowsky has phrased it or we are 
doomed to be shaken down to the status 
of a second-rate power in the eyes of 
the world. 

In concluding, Mr. Speaker, I refer 
back to my comment at the start of this 
discussion. I stated that the practical 
approach to the problem of overlapping 
jurisdictions not only of agencies of 
Government but also of the overlapping 
of the various House committees’ juris- 
diction in the area of oceanography must 
be resolved if we are to move ahead, 
effectively and efficiently. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, the 
following quotes from the recent testi- 
mony of Dr. Roger Revelle before our 
committee in response to a question of 
the able gentleman from Washington 
{Mr. Petty] is most appropriate: 

The new Federal Council of Science and 
Technology has made an experiment in trying 
to go a good deal further in this (coordina- 
tion) than has ever been done before and 
they have made the experiment in the field 
of oceanography simply because there was a 
readymade case here where several depart- 
ments of the Government had different in- 
terests and different activities and the prob- 
lem was to fit these into one unified co- 
ordinated nonduplicating and effective 
package. I was talking to Mr. Kistiakowsky 
recently, the President's scientific advisor, 
and his comment was that in the oceanog- 
raphy effort this was what they have been 
able to do. It is an achievement by them. 
It is a small field compared with the devel- 
opment of atomic energy or space research 
but it is an important field and one in 
which there have been vested interests of 
different Government agencies for a long 
time. They think they have effected, and 
I am sure they are right, a very satisfactory 
degree of coordination. I myself am not 
worrled at all about the problem of dupli- 
cation both because of this deliberate at- 
tempt at coordination within the Federal 
Council on Science and Technology, and 
more particularly however, because of the 
fact that if every surv ship available 
in the United States were multiplied by three 
or four, they could all be profitably occupied 
for many years to come in the surveying of 
oceans, 


In response to a question about the 
coordination plan that the Federal 
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Council has with respect to oceanog~ 
raphy: 

Is that a published document, do you 
know? It has not been presented to this 
committee. 


Dr. Revelle replied: 

No, sir; it has not been presented to this 
committee nor has it been published. It is 
something which has been done during the 
last 2 weeks. 


The next question from the staff was: 

Is it the intention of the executive branch 
do you know to advise the Congress of this 
plan? 


Dr. Revelle replied: 
I am sure it is. 


In order that this approach to the 
problem of legislative coordination may 
be resolved in the interests of reaching 
the essential objective which I have been 
discussing, together with other members 
of the Oceanographic Committee, I urge 
the Members of this body to support 
H.R. 10412, which has been introduced 
by our distinguished chairman. Today 
I have introduced a similar bill. 

Adequate implementation of oceanog- 
raphic research must be provided for, 
now, or America will perish. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished, able chairman 
of our subcommittee. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. I congrat- 
ulate the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Ottver] for the speech he is making 
pointing out to the House of Represent- 
atives the importance of oceanography. 
Unfortunately, knowledge of this subject 
is as dark as the depths of the ocean. 
Oceanography has none of the glamour 
connected with man going out into space. 
But, I want to tell you, Mr. Speaker, as 
the gentleman from Maine has told you, 
the importance of this field of science is 
just as great as space exploration. From 
a national defense standpoint, we must 
know the ocean. We must know its na- 
ture and its physical characteristics and 
its geodesy, if we are going to success- 
fully operate submarines beneath the 
surface of the oceans. May I point out, 
Mr. Speaker, that the atomic submarine 
is really a submarine ship. Heretofore, 
the ships that we have had merely de- 
scended beneath the surface of the wa- 
ters. They had to come up for air. The 
atomic submarine can stay down be- 
neath the surface of the ocean. The im- 
portance of oceanography cannot be 
overstressed at this time. I thank the 
gentleman from Maine for the contribu- 
tion he is making to this important 
matter. 

Mr. OLIVER. I thank our able col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
IMr. GEORGE P. MILLER], not only for 
what he has just said but also in appre- 
ciation of the very able leadership that 
he has shown during the past several 
months in this complicated field cover- 
ing so many facets of the science of the 
oceans. I think without the leadership 
we have had by the gentleman, we would 
not have even made the little progress; 
relatively speaking, that we have made 
during these past several months. You 
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have made a great contribution, Mr. 
MLER, to this whole problem, and I 
wish to express to you my appreciation 
for what you have done. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. I am very happy to 
yield to the gentleman who is also a 
member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. OLIVER] in the very kind and com- 
plimentary remarks which he made 
earlier with regard to the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER]. We 
have had very able leadership in our 
subcommittee, and I believe we are well 
on the way to recommending legislation 
to the House in a constructive and ob- 
jective way, which will do a great deal 
toward making it possible to fill the gap 
which exists in knowledge of that part of 
the world below the depth of the sea and 
likewise of the sea itself, 

The gentleman has referred to legis- 
lation, particularly to a bill (H.R. 40412) 
which would establish a public policy 
with respect to oceanography. Iam very 
interested myself in helping to pass that 
legislation. I think it is something we 
need very much. The gentleman from 
Maine referred to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Oceanography of the National 
Academy of Science, and various pam- 
phlets that it has issued with regard to 
various aspects of science. I have had 
a little in the way of fear expressed by 
scientists in my district that possibly 
the report and recommendation might 
be eliminating some of the necessary 
work in basic research, in our interest in 
pushing this accelerated 10-year plan, 
but I understand that is not the case. Is 
that the understanding of the gentle- 
man? He would not suggest in any way 
holding back on our basic research in 
marine sciences, to accelerate the ocea- 
nography studies in the next 10 years? 

Mr. OLIVER. I certainly join with the 
gentleman in the sentiments he has ex- 
pressed with regard to the absolutely es- 
sential need for continuing basic re- 
search in marine science in this nation. 
I am not too happy with the way in 
which the expansion of our basic re- 
search has been funded up to date. That 
is one reason why I felt it necessary to 
express myself on this subject. 

I agree with the gentleman that we 
should continue not only with basic re- 
search but that we should extend it with- 
out causing the developments you have 
spoken of; namely, that it might be ex- 
panded too fast. Certainly we cannot 
afford to go too slowly either. 

Mr. PELLY. Coming from a part of 
the country which is almost across the 
continent from the State of Maine, I can 
say without equivocation that there is no 
division in the committee in our interest 
in this science, nor is there any partisan 
division. I believe the interest of the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. OLIVER] in 
this subject is shared by other members 
of the committee, but I want to commend 
him, because there is nobody in this 
House who has demonstrated greater in- 
terest in the necessary progress we must 
make in the studies of oceanography. 
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Mr. OLIVER. I thank you very much. 
In turn, I express my own feeling of 
appreciation for what you have done in 
bringing about such progress as we have 
had up to the present time, and I know 
that your dedication to this subject is ap- 
preciated by the people of your own State 
and by the people of the Pacific coast as 
a whole. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks following the splendid address 
being made by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. OLIVERI. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation to the gentleman 
from Maine for his presentation today 
and for bringing to the attention of the 
House of Representatives something 
which is extremely important to every 
American and to the future of this 
country. 

I would like to pay appropriate tribute 
also to the distinguished c n of 
the subcommittee that has established a 
fine working program which I think will 
be of benefit to this country and which 
will, if carried out, be very important 
and significant in the scientific advance- 
ment of the Nation in the field of ocea- 
nography. 

Mr. OLIVER. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan for his kind remarks. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. HECHLER. I would like to add 
my commendation to the gentleman 
from Maine for bringing this subject to 
the attention of the House, and also to 
our colleague the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER] for the 
long work he has done in emphasiz- 
ing the potentialities of oceanography. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE 
FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION—RE- 
PORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, it has 

become customary, from time to time, 

for me to submit to my colleagues in the 

House an informal report on the activi- 

ties of the Intergovernmental Commit- 

tee for European Migration. Currently; 
the Committee on the Judiciary exercises 
congressional oversight of ICEM’s activ- 
ities by virtue of House Resolution 27 of 
the 86th Congress. The last four semi- 
annual sessions of ICEM’s council, at 
which I served as the alternate U.S. dele- 
gate, have had variously the benefit of 
the attendance and advice of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, Mr. Chelf; the 
gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Frazier; 
the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Rog- 
ers; the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Mc- 

Culloch; the gentleman from West Vir- 

ginia, Mr. Moore; the gentleman from 

California, Mr. Smith; the gentleman 

from Ohio, Mr. Henderson; and our for- 

mer colleague, Judge DeWitt S. Hyde, of 

Maryland. My colleagues have spared 
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no effort to guide the committee and 
they have earned the deep gratitude of 
all concerned. Formal reports on ICEM, 
numbered 1570 and 203, respectively, 
were submitted to the House in the 84th 
and 85th Congresses. I have last re- 
ported on that subject on July 2, 1958, 
when appropriation for the U.S. contri- 
—.— to ICEM's funds was before the 


ICEM ENTERS ITS NINTH YEAR 


Provisionally established by an inter- 
national conference held in Brussels, 
Belgium, in November 1951, and first 
conceived as a successor organization to 
the then expiring International Refugee 
Organization, ICEM commenced its 
operations in February 1952, It seems 
particularly fitting to present some ob- 
servations on its past and future at this 
time as the month of February 1960 
marks the conclusion of 8 years of the 
committee’s activities. 

Today ICEM comprises 29 members. 
All of them are nations of the free world 
who are in agreement that the commit- 
tee has well established not only its 
viability, but its continuous usefulness. 
This recognition does not imply at all 
that ICEM members desire to see the 
organization’s methods of operations 
jell—or become petrified—in their pres- 
ent form. Quite the contrary is true. 

THE PAST IN REVIEW 


However, before going on to discuss 
the future of ICEM, a short recapitula- 
tion of the circumstances leading to the 
creation of that organization may be, at 
this time, helpful to those of my col- 
leagues who may not have followed 
closely the events occurring in the field 
of international assistance to displaced 
people and migrants since the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration—UNRRA—later succeeded 
by IRO—International Refugee Organi- 
zation—stepped into the overwhelmingly 
complex situation created by the up- 
rooting of over 11 million human beings 
by Hitler’s war machine and the Com- 
munist conquests. 

The monumental task of assisting this 
mass of humanity to be repatriated, or 
integrated in the economies of the coun- 
tries of asylum, or to be resettled in coun- 
tries which offered them opportunities to 
start a new life, had been but partially 
completed by the end of 1951. It was 
realized then, that with the expiration 
of IRO scheduled to occur at the end of 
that year, the problem of resettlement 
of refugees and displaced persons re- 
quired additional effort in order to re- 
solve successfully their rehabilitation and 
integration. Moreover, another problem 
was challenging the free Western 
World—that of “surplus population” an 
ugly definition, meaning that there were 
too many people in Western Europe for 
whom work and opportunities for a de- 
cent livelihood could not be found in 
their own countries. 

At the same time, many overseas coun- 
tries—Canada, Australia, and several of 
the Latin American Republics—had indi- 
catec their interest in acquiring new set- 
tlers in order to increase their agricul- 
tural and industrial productivity while 
the United States, although not in need 
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of more immigrants for economic rea- 
sons, had kept its door reasonably open 
to the victims of calamities and persecu- 
tions as well as to the reunion of sepa- 
rated families. 

In the late summer of 1951, I gathered 
in my office a few officials representing 
various agencies of the U.S. Government 
and submitted to them a tentative plan 
calling for the creation of an organiza- 
tion designed not only to take over the 
functions of IRO with respect to surface 
and air transportation of refugees and 
displaced persons, but also to build an 
efficient machine capable of stimulating 
and carrying out migratory movements 
from Europe to overseas countries. 

My idea was to create an intergovern- 
mental organization, outside of the 
United Nations, for the obvious purpose 
of eliminating Communist interference 
and the presence of Communists on the 
staff, and to offer to the countries of 
emigration and immigration an efficient 
shipping service as well as a clearing- 
house and an honest broker in devel- 
oping new resettlement opportunities, 
new methods of financing of migratory 
movements and assistance in selection 
of immigrants and their vocational prep- 
aration for migration. 

In a series of sessions, which continued 
in my office for about 2 months, my plan 
began to take shape and before the year 
1951 was over, we succeeded in obtain- 
ing the cooperation of the Government 
of Belgium, which invited 27 govern- 
ments to participate in an international 
conference to convene in Brussels, 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS 


After 3 weeks of intensive work, a 
provisional organization—later made 
permanent—was created. The free world 
has been equipped with an instrumental- 
ity which by the end of 1959 has moved 
to new overseas homes a total of 959,281 
European migrants, nearly 45 percent of 
whom were refugees. It is expected that 
the movements will reach the 1 million 
mark of assisted migrants early in May 
of 1960, when ICEM’s council is sched- 
uled to meet in regular semiannual 
session in Naples, Italy. 

Forty percent of all emigration from 
Europe proceeds now through ICEM 
facilities. The largest number of emi- 
grants moved by ICEM came out of 
Italy, 268,584, with Western Germany, 
208,516; Austria, 147,665; Netherlands, 
13,965; Greece, 63,294; and Spain, 33,590, 
following in that order. The remaining 
164,000 persons emigrated from other 
European countries and from Hong 
Kong—14,160 European refugees from 
Communist China. 

The principal receiving countries were 
Australia, 272,644; United States, 174- 
780; Canada, 149,114; Argentina, 102,- 
291; Brazil, 80,676; Israel, 52,571; Ven- 
ezuela, 43,155; with Chile, Colombia, 
Rhodesia, and Nyasaland, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Uruguay and others shar- 
ing in the resettlement of the balance. 

The migration of close to 1 million 
people who—let me stress that point—in 
the absence of ICEM's assistance would 
not have been moved from Europe to 
the countries of resettlement, has been 
achieved at the expense of $238,476,825, 
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of which $79,545,069, a 33 percent share, 
has been contributed by the United 
States of America. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE 


As I said a short while ago, in the 
opinion of those of us who maintain 
close and continuous supervision of 
ICEM's activities, the organization has 
proved its usefulness. Its growing mem- 
bership and the absence of withdrawals 
from membership tends to sustain our 
opinion and appears also to indicate 
that our views are shared by the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the gov- 
ernments which maintain their contin- 
uous and active participation in the 
Committee. 

As I see it, ICEM achieves four pur- 
poses: First, by helping to relieve eco- 
nomic, social, and politica! pressures in 
European countries, it contributes to 
their stability, thus strengthening the 
free Western World in its momentous 
struggle with the Communist colonial- 
ism; second, it contributes to the eco- 
nomic growth of underdeveloped coun- 
tries by supplying them with desirable 
settlers and workers; third, it generates 
a highly valuable, tangible capital of ex- 
perience in a cooperative, practical, and 
realistic international effort, while—on 
the side of the imponderables—it creates 
in millions of human hearts the feeling 
of happiness and purpose for living, 
where unemployment, war, and totali- 
tarian oppression had planted the seeds 
of despair and hopelessness; and fourth, 
last but not least, it relieves pressures on 
the U.S. immigration quotas by 
permitting European emigrants to find 
resettlement opportunities in countries 
other than the United States, 

THE SHORTCOMINGS 


Having established its place in the in- 
ternational working rather than talking 
community, ICEM is, at the present 
time, engaged in the much needed reas- 
sessment of its activities with a view to- 
ward modifying its ways and means, but 
not its basic concept, and bringing its 
operation in accord with the current as- 
pects of the free world’s economic 
picture. 

To say that such changes in ICEM’s 
approach to reality are much needed, is 
an understatement. Addressing ICEM’s 
eighth council session in May 1958, in 
behalf of the U.S. delegation, I made it 
abundantiy clear that if the adminis- 
tration of ICEM proceeds in pursuing 
the well-beaten and well-worn path of 
automatic shipping of migrants for 
whom resettlement opportunities were 
opened by someone else, ICEM’s days 
may be numbered. A short time later, 
in July 1958, I repeated that warning on 
the floor of the House, stating quite 
pointedly, I believe, that inertia may 
lead ICEM to extinction. I am cer- 
tainly glad to be able to tell the House 
that my views are widely shared around 
the council's table as well as in the capi- 
tals of the member nations. Two heads 
of state, the illustrious presidents of 
Argentina and Brazil, Dr. Arturo Fron- 
dizi and Dr. Juscelino Kubitschek, in 
conversation with my distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuttocu] and myself, last November 
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and December, while restating their 
gratitude to the United States for our 
contribution to ICEM’s activities and 
reiterating their appreciation for what 
ICEM has done so far, stressed the need 
for improving the methods of selection 
and preparation of the proper type of 
immigrants instead of indulging in 
loading up of human cargo most of 
which remains in the crowded vicinity 
of ports of entry and never moves to 
where settlers and workers are needed. 
As an illustration let me tell you that 
the Argentine Minister of Interior, Dr. 
A. R. Vitolo, told me that 83 percent of 
immigrants who entered Argentina in 
the last 10 years settled in Buenos Aires 
and its suburbs. Representatives of 
emigrant-sending countries, experts like 
Mr. B. W. Haveman, the Dutch Commis- 
sioner for Emigration and men of great 
vision and untiring efforts in the field 
of migration like Mr. Carmine de Mar- 
tino, the Italian Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, have repeatedly voiced 
similar, if not identical views. 
THE ROAD AHEAD 


All of this prodding, it appears, begins 
to show effect. It could be that the 
time has now arrived for the United 
States to take action in order to push 
ICEM off the dead center, and our De- 
partment of State seems to have a task 
cut out for it in asserting U.S. leadership. 

The mere size of U.S. financial con- 
tribution, let alone the prestige which 
our country enjoys, appears to make it 
possible for the Department of State to 
exercise a decisive influence in causing 
a gradual but accelerated reorientation 
of ICEM's activities. 

The manner in which our annually 
appropriated funds for ICEM’s purposes 
are used remains the responsibility of 
the Department of State. It seems ad- 
visable at this time to recast the execu- 
tive rules in that respect with a view to- 
ward earmarking our contributions so as 
to stimulate and promote specific under- 
takings in the field of international mi- 
gration, planned and executed in a way 
consistent with the current more real- 
istic thinking clearly evident among the 
participating governments. This ap- 
proach, rather than the old routine of 
financing on a per capita basis of migra- 
tory movements, will certainly be con- 
ducive to bringing about the much 
needed changes. 

There appears, for instance, not much 
need in spending a lion’s share of U.S. 
contributions for the financing of all 
movements assisted by ICEM regardless 
of whether the economic and financial 
situation of the countries directly in- 
terested in such movements justifies as- 
sistance. Nor is there a need for grants 
where loans to migrants for their trans- 
port are infinitely more advisable. The 
migrants, by and large, are good debtors, 
as evidenced by the fact that ICEM has 
during a 3-year period received substan- 
tial repayments on loans for transport 
for refugees moved to the United States 


under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. In 


the course of the year 1959, practically 
all such loans were repaid. In that con- 
nection, I am very happy to see that 
Australia has now agreed for the first 
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time to experiment with loans rather 
than grants to migrants for their trans- 
port. Arrangements are now in prog- 
ress to initiate the loan program with 
respect to 1,500 carefully selected Italian 
migrants who are to depart for Aus- 
tralia, It is foreseen that repayment 
on the loans would be collected by Aus- 
tralian banks for ICEM’s account. This 
is an experiment worth watching, and 
probably one which will point out the 
way for a basically altered method of 
internationally assisted migratory move- 
ments. 

Further, I see no need to maintain 
grossly overstaffed ICEM missions in 
countries like Italy, Brazil, Argentina, 
and others, where such missions either 
duplicate or substitute for services such 
as employment brokerage, which already 
are or could be easily and more properly 
supplied by local governments. 

In summing up, I wish to express my 
sincere belief that our own, as well as 
other governments’ money, could be 
spent much more productively if it were 
used so as to develop ICEM’s resources 
for the purpose of improving the quality 
and augmenting the quantity of emi- 
grants from Europe by offering services, 
planning, contacts with international 
financial institutions, and exploring the 
ways and means of supplying the under- 
developed countries with the desired type 
of a new agricultural settler or an in- 
dustrial worker. 

With the diminishing number of re- 
settleable or, as they call them in Geneva 
“emigrable” refugees, the percentage of 
refugee movements as compared with the 
movements of migrants in the category 
of agricultural and industrial workers, is 
rapidly diminishing. Compared with the 
45-percent refugee share in the total 
ICEM movements in the years 1952 to 
1959, the percentage is expected to drop 
to 33.5 percent in 1960, with continued 
diminishing of refugee movements in 
evidence for the future. Obviously, 
ICEM's activities must necessarily be- 
come geared to the manpower needs of 
countries who need immigrants instead 
of relying on movements generated by 
humanitarian factors in the immigra- 
tion policy of the overseas countries. At 
least two South American countries, 
Argentina and Brazil, have now openly 
stated their desire to duplicate the mag- 
nificent efforts of Australia and Canada, 
who since the end of the last war have 
succeeded in bolstering and developing 
their economies through the planned in- 
tegration of immigrants. 

Argentina is ready to open the wide 
spaces of its interior for a planned colo- 
nization effort which could permit the 
resettlement of 300,000 European immi- 
grants. Brazil is faced with the urgent 
necessity of increasing its agricultural 
production while building a new capital 
and developing industries. Both coun- 
tries represent potentialities which I 
hope will not be overlooked or neglected 
by ICEM and the international banking 
institutions. 

There is a job cut out for ICEM. 
There is the most important task of 
working out lending methods for the 
establishment of new settlements and 
assisting the interested governments in 
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obtaining sound financing. It is pre- 
cisely in these areas of planning and 
supplying expert services where ICEM 
could emerge as a stimulant and broker, 
a role we envisaged for it when its foun- 
dations were fashioned in Brussels in 
1951 and its constitution written in 
Venice in 1953. 

Those of us who have the continuous 
opportunity to watch ICEM at work, rec- 
ommend that the Department of State 
use the powerful instrumentality of our 
financial contribution to ICEM so as to 
steer the committee in that direction, a 
truly rewarding task. 


H.R. 8601 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to report to the House that the 
Rules Committee granted a rule on H.R. 
8601. The discharge petition filed dur- 
ing the last session of this Congress by 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, EMANUEL CELLER, and cosponsored 
by members of the Democratic study 
group, to which I belong, had reached 
almost the required number of 219 sig- 
natures. This is proof of the worth of 
the discharge petition and shows that 
those dedicated to worthwhile legisla- 
tion can overcome substantial obstacles 
by use of this parliamentary device. 


GEN, CARLOS P. ROMULO 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Ambassador 
of the Republic of the Philippines, form- 
er President of the Assembly of the 
United Nations, former Resident Com- 
missioner of the Philippine Common- 
wealth occupying a chair in this House, 
soldier, and war hero, has been repeat- 
edly honored by Members of our Con- 
gress. There is nothing I can say which 
will add to the store of his richly de- 
served praise. 

At the same time I cannot refrain from 
rising to voice my surprise, shock, and in- 
dignation upon reading an Associated 
Press dispatch from Manila to the ef- 
fect that a certain veterans’ organiza- 
tion there has requested the recall of 
General Romulo for alleged failure to 
obtain GI benefits for Philippine veterans 
through legislation in the United States. 
To extend this vilification to the ex- 
treme of absurdity the veterans have 
charged that during the hearings on the 
proposed legislation General Romulo was 
out of town and otherwise negligent of 
the welfare of Philippine soldiers. 

We all know that there has been no 
foreign representative in the United 
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States who has been more industrious, 
loyal, zealous, and indefatigable in pre- 
senting the interests of his countrymen 
than the Ambassador from the Philip- 
pines. I have personal knowledge of the 
man and his efforts on the basis of my 
long service in this Congress, dating back 
to the days when he was Resident Com- 
missioner and served here with us. 

With respect specifically to Philippine 
veterans’ benefits, economic assistance, 
and war claims, Ambassador Romulo has 
not only become thoroughly versed in all 
aspects of these difficult questions but 
has presented the position of his country 
to our Government and to Congress in a 
dignified, capable, and convincing man- 
ner. Whatever disappointments his 
Government and groups of his fellow cit- 
izens have experienced certainly cannot 
be ascribed to any lack of understanding, 
attention, or persistence on the part of 
their able Ambassador. 

We have Biblical authority for the 
proposition that man may be a prophet 
except in his own home. Ambassador 
Romulo can be sure that although there 
appears to be a failure to appreciate his 
high mission among certain small and 
biased groups of his countrymen, we in 
the United States never falter in our 
recognition of his high place and ac- 
complishments in the annals of history. 

Mr. WOLF. I thank the gentleman 
from California for giving us this mes- 
sage. One of the finest speeches on the 
use of food for peace was made in Iowa 
at a State Farm Bureau Convention 
some time ago by General Romulo and 
he made one of the finest speeches that 
was given on the subject and did much 
1 change the thinking of the people of 

owa. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. I think 
General Romulo has done a great serv- 
ice to the world in trying to bring the 
two cultures together. It is unfortunate 
that a limited group in his own country 
does not appreciate what you and I know 
of his good work. 


FAMILY FARM ACT OF 1960 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. WotF] is recognized for 90 minutes. 

Mr, WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to announce that approximately 20 other 
farm State and city Congressmen have 
introduced the Family Farm Act of 1960. 

This bill is designed to raise farm 
incomes, while reducing surpluses and 
Slashing Government costs. It would 
provide for controlled production at fair 
prices to producer and consumer 

The main features of this bill are: 
First. It reduces the costs to the Gov- 
ernment—cost of maximum 5 percent— 
by reducing the surplus in storage and 
by paying farmers in kind with grain 
taken from existing surpluses. The pres- 
ent storage costs of $1,500,000 a day will 
be reduced drastically each year. 

Second. This is a voluntary program, 

a referendum, needing ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the producers of 
each commodity to change from the cur- 
rent program. The farmers themselves 
adjust supply to demand by means of 
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nationwide marketing orders or other 
commodity-stabilization procedures. 

Third. A soil bank feature is included. 
In order for a farmer to take advantage 
of the soil conservation part of this new 
bill, he must voluntarily have taken 10 
percent of his tillable land out of pro- 
duction. In addition to the 10 percent, 
he may put in 30 percent additional for 
which he is paid in kind out of existing 
surpluses. 

This bill combines all feed grains as 
a group and would enable the producers 
of feed grains to sit down and evolve a 
total feed grain program which will be 
workable, 

Fourth. Midwestern dairy producers 
benefited. This bill enables the pro- 
ducers of milk, milk fat and cream, and 
producers of milk for manufacturing 
and fluid consumption, to work out a 
total national program on milk and but- 
terfat which would make sense na- 
tionally, as well as locally. 

Fifth. School lunch and needy direct 
distribution programs now in operation 
will receive increased distribution of 
high-protein foods—not only milk, but 
poultry and meat products. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is authorized to spend $500 million each 
year to purchase these items off the mar- 
ket and make them available to the 


The greater use of these foods would 
create a greater demand for feed grains 
which would also help to reduce present 
surpluses. 

Sixth. Humphrey-Wolf food-for-peace 
program is provided for in the bill. I 
have long been an advocate of and have 
been working for a food-for-peace pro- 
gram, and under this bill provision is 
made for our commitments abroad under 
Public Law 480 and the proposed food- 
for-peace program to help feed the hun- 
gry peoples of the world. 

Seventh. Eliminates depressing effects 
on Main Street. Under this proposal, 
the placing of entire farms in the reserve 
will be eliminated. No farmer would be 
allowed to put more than 40 percent of 
his land into the soil-building base; 
moreover, payments or benefits under 
the act would be limited to not more 
than $5,000 to any one farm operator in 
one year. 

I realize that this bill is not perfect. 
We hope that during the course of hear- 
ings on it, some improvements can be 
made. However, this bill gives the Agri- 
culture Committee and everyone inter- 
ested in our farm problems something to 
work on. 

We are very optimistic that a bill will 
emerge from this Congress and be signed 
by the President which will preserve the 
family farm and, consequently, put the 
Shia farmer on the upward swing 
again. 

The President said last week that he 
would sign a constructive bill. We have 
worked many months on this bill, and 
we believe that we have a constructive 
proposal, and that it will be even better 
by the time it reaches the President for 
signature. 

I would like to ask my good friend, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace], if 
he would care to discuss this matter. 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLF. I will be happy to yield. 
Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out to my colleagues in the 
House that there is a general recogni- 
tion that we must have farm legislation 
at this session. The President says we 
must. He says that it is up to the Con- 
gress to present a bill. The Congress 
felt last year that we needed farm legis- 
lation and presented the President with 
a bill. He vetoed it, and offered no bet- 
ter reason for the veto other than that 
the bill would have provided a higher 
degree of support for farm producers 
than he thought advisable, although it 
was admitted by everyone—and I know 
of no exception—that the bill would 
have reduced the production of wheat 
to where it would have been in balance 
with the normal demand. 

Mr. WOLF, Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman would not mind an interruption, 
there was one slight difference in the 
bill that the gentleman introduced and 
the bill I introduced. I called for a 
maximum of $5,000 per farm, and I be- 
lieve the gentleman's bill called for a 
maximum of $10,000. I thought maybe 
eer, ee would like to discuss that 
point. 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct. I will 
be glad to discuss it. But, I think we 
should first understand that we must 
have a bill. We must have a farm bill. 
Whether there is a $5,000 or $10,000 
limitation is a matter of detail in the 
legislation. The important thing is: Are 
we going to continue a program that is 
admittedly costing us $1,000 a minute? 
Now, I just came from a meeting in 
which the Secretary of Agriculture just 
this morning confirmed that storage 
costs were $1,000 a minute under the 
present program. That is approxi- 
mately $1 billion a year for storage 
alone. And, I would call the attention 
of the Members of the House to the 
fact that at the present rate we are 
paying for storage it is costing us more 
in 20 months than the entire farm pro- 
gram, all of the expenses of the farm 
program, cost for 20 years prior to 1953. 
We are spending more on storage alone 
in 20 months than we spent during the 
whole history of the farm program prior 
to 1953. 

While I am talking about histories, I 
might also call attention—because I 
think that some of our colleagues will 
certainly be interested—to the econo- 
mies that are now being exercised. The 
present Secretary of Agriculture—and 
I do not want to say it is his personal 
fault—but under his direction, under 
the present administration’s 7 years in 
office, there has been more money spent 
by the Department of Agriculture than 
was spent by all of the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, including Mr. Brannan on 
back to the day that the Department 
was created under Abraham Lincoln. 
There has been more money spent by 
this Department of Agriculture in 7 
years than was spent in 70, yes, in 90 
years under all of the preceding Secre- 
taries of Agriculture. And, I ask you 
to look at Mr. Benson’s own reports. 
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You probably will not believe what I 
am telling you because it sounds fan- 
tastic, but I ask any of you who doubt to 
read the reports of the present Secretary 
of Agriculture and see if it does not 
verify what I am telling you; $32 billion 
spent in the last 7 years, which is more 
than has been spent in all the rest of 
history on agriculture. And what has it 
achieved? Well, it has succeeded in 
dropping the income of farmers, in drop- 
ping the price of farm products from 
approximately full parity down to on the 
order of an average of around 75 per- 
cent of parity at the present time. 
Such a stupendous drop in the income 
of our people, such a stupendous burden 
on the taxpayers of this Nation does not 
seem to me to be justified unless some- 
one can point to some benefit that has 
not yet been called to our attention. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman be prepared to state what per- 
centage of this $32 billion actually found 
its way into the farmers’ pockets? 

Mr. POAGE. I could not give a firm 
figure, but obviously rather little. There 
was a reduction in the total farm income, 
so it could not have been a very large 
percentage. Remember that while we 
have an extremely expensive farm pro- 
gram—and I am as ready to admit that 
as any Member of this House—we have 
a fantastically expensive farm program, 
one which I can understand my col- 
leagues from the great cities feel is ut- 
terly unjustified and as one who repre- 
sents a farm area I feel that that ex- 
pense is unjustified, too. But where has 
that money gone? 

One thousand dollars a minute is going 
into storage. Farmers do not get that 
storage money. That goes to somebody 
else. Then on every bale of cotton that 
is moving from American shores today 
there is a $40-a-bale subsidy. On every 
bushel of wheat that is moving from 
American shores today there is approx- 
imately 60-cents-a-bushel subsidy; a 
subsidy not paid to American producers 
or for the benefit of American consumers, 
but a subsidy that goes to foreign con- 
sumers and foreign purchasers. The 
President said that he was opposed to 
paying any subsidy directly to American 
producers, but he finds no fault with pay- 
ing vast subsidies to foreign purchasers. 

I do not have figures as to the exact 
percentage, but I think it is clear that a 
very large percentage goes into storage, 
a very large percentage goes to subsidiz- 
ing foreign purchasers, and a very large 
part of the money that is spent and 
which is called a part of the expense of 
the farm program goes to carry on pro- 
grams which are in nature primarily 
social or relief programs. But they are 
e to the Department of Agricul- 

ure. 

We just authorized 890 million a year 
for a school milk program; a desirable 
program and one which I certainly sup- 
port. It does help agriculture. It pro- 
vides a relatively very small market for 
agriculture, but it does a great deal more 
for the children of America, as does our 
school lunch program and as does our 
program to provide food for the needy 
both at home and abroad. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLF. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to hear the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace.] He is gradually getting out 
of the group of long-haired interna- 
tionalists and now he is talking about 
something concerning America. I ap- 
preciate that very much. ; 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman from 
Texas is fast reaching that age when 
he is going to have as little hair as the 
gentleman from West Virginia, whether 
long or short. 

But back to the bill, I think it is quite 
clear that if we are going to be fair with 
the American people—farmers, con- 
sumers, taxpayers, all of the American 
people—we are going to have to change 
this fantastic program under which we 
are operating. I think there are some 
other people recognizing it will have to 
be changed and hoping that its parent- 
age will not be traced to them. 

I read a few weeks ago, as perhaps 
some of you did, a speech made by Dr. 
Don Paarlberg. I think he is in Michi- 
gan now, but he was an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, as many of you 
will recall. Dr. Paarlberg was seeing the 
handwriting on the wall, because he an- 
nounced that this program which we 
now have is something that the present 
administration inherited. 

Let us see about that. The day the 
present administration took over the 
farm program was supporting, at least 
the basic commodities, at 90 percent of 
parity. It was what we call rigid, fixed 
support. The present administration 
immediately announced its opposition to 
what it described as rigid high supports, 
and said, “We must have flexibility,” 
meaning we must have lower supports. 
They had quite some problem in getting 
that flexibility, but finally they suc- 
ceeded in getting it. They said that they 
needed flexibility, between 75 and 90 
percent of parity. They got it, and im- 
mediately dropped the supports. Farm 
income dropped. Then they came back 
and said, We must have more flexibility 
to cure the deteriorating situation.” 
They finally got more, over the violent 
protest of many of us, but they got more 
flexibility. 

Just this morning the Secretary of 
Agriculture was before the Committee on 
Agriculture and said that he had been 
given almost everything he had asked. 
So I think it is fair to say that this pro- 
gram of flexibility which was sponsored 
by this administration, which was en- 
acted at the request of this administra- 
tion, is not something that was inherited, 
because when this administration took 
over we had rigid 90-percent supports 
and we were not losing any money on 
basic commodities. 

I want to repeat that because there 
are too many who simply do not believe 
it, and again I refer you to the reports 
of the present Secretary of Agriculture. 
The day he took over there was not a 
loss, there was a net profit of $13 million 
on the six basic commodities as a result 
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of the program that had been in opera- 
tion many years. 

Mr. WOLF. The enemies of this new 
program we are putting out, or who take 
exception to it, are saying the cost is 
going to be terribly high on this new 
program. Apparently they fail to take 
into consideration the 5-percent feature 
of it. I wish the gentleman would dis- 
cuss that feature. 

Mr. POAGE. I would be happy to, but 
I would like to approach it from the 
standpoint of why we must have this 
program, or rather why we must have a 
program. I would not say we must have 
this program, I would not say we have 
to bring in something that came down 
on tablets of stone from Mount Sinai. 
We have not done anything of that kind. 
We have simply done the best a group of 
human beings could work out in the time 
we had. If the same group works on it 
another 6 weeks we will make changes in 
it, I have not the slightest doubt, and 
as you Members of the House work on it 
you will make changes in it and improve 
it, I have not the slightest doubt. There 
is nothing absolutely fixed or perfect 
about this. But there is an approach, 
and I think it is a sound one. It is an 
approach that allows a large degree of 
self-determination. I think we might 
well call this the farmers bill of rights 
because under it the farmers may for 
themselves decide upon a sound program. 

The first section of this bill simply 
provides that farmers may, if they see 
fit, establish marketing orders on a na- 
tional basis for nationwide commodities, 
It simply extends the scope of the exist- 
ing marketing order program. Does 
anybody find any fault with that? Oh, 
yes, I have had some criticism come to 
me. I have had people raise criticism 
because they said they were doing well 
under the existing marketing orders and 
they did not want them enlarged—they 
did not want anybody else to be taken 
in because they were doing well. “Lord, 
bless me and my wife and my son, John, 
and his wife—us four and no more.” 
They did not want anybody else brought 
in. They said they were doing well, so 
why extend this thing. I think we owe 
an obligation to all of the people of 
America. If marketing orders are good 
for some groups, let us make them avail- 
able to other groups. I do not know 
that all other groups want to accept 
them. Certainly, I think I have some 
farmers who do not want them, but this 
bill does not require any group of pro- 
ducers to adopt a new program unless 
it wants to do so. 

Mr. WOLF. Perhaps it might be 
helpful to explain what a marketing or- 
der is, in a little detail. 

Mr. POAGE. Marketing orders, of 
course, are agreements entered into by 
the farmers and which have been pro- 
mulgated as orders by the Department 
of Agriculture, which authorized con- 
trols on production, on marketing, on 
packing, on processing, on ways of de- 
livery, and so on, and all of that multi- 
tude of activities that go into producing 
and selling a crop. Primarily, they re- 
late to the sale of the crop and are nor- 
mally directed to channeling the crop 
into the market in the most profitable 
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manner. Offtimes they involve the elim- 
ination of culls and unfit and subgrade 
fruit, and such commodities, which 
would break the price and would de- 
stroy the market, Certainly when the 
housewife finds that she is getting a bad 
commodity, she does not want it at any 
price. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLF. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I am not from 
the peanut-growing country. I know the 
gentleman from Texas is a ranking 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and understands peanut legisla- 
lation. But, as I understood the testi- 
mony of the Secretary, Mr. Benson, this 
morning, he proposes to extend market- 
ing orders to peanuts. 

Mr. POAGE. He did. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Then this could 
be done under this bill. 

Mr. POAGE. It could. Under this 
bill marketing orders could be extended 
to peanuts or extended to rice or to 
honey bees. They could be extended to 
any other farm produce. They would 
not be forced upon any group of pro- 
ducers. No group of producers would 
be required to follow this method unless 
they wanted to, but we do give a wider 
opportunity and we do make more tools 
available than have been available to 
our farmers in the past. 

The second section of title I of the 
bill says that if you do not want to use 
marketing orders, as may be the case 
particularly with regard to the larger 
crops such as wheat and cotton and feed 
grains, which will probably want to use 
some type of control, possibly something 
comparable to our present programs 
for those commodities or something on 
that order, we say—all right, let the 
farm committees meet with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and work up a pro- 
gram. Then this program must be 
adopted by a two-thirds vote of all the 
producers of that commodity. 

We, too, put out some guidelines and 
we say that you can use all of the tools 
we know of for balancing supply and de- 
mand, but you must balance supply and 
demand. You must have a program 
which the Secretary will certify as cal- 
culated to bring about a balance be- 
tween supply and demand. Oh, you 
know there have been lots of people who 
have said—why, that foolish bunch of 
people in Washington, the Congress, has 
tried to repeal the law of supply and de- 
mand. The Congress has never tried to 
Tepeal the law of supply and demand. 
The Congress has recognized from the 
very beginning that we must try to make 
the law of supply and demand work for 
the good of and not to the detriment of 
farmers. 

So we tried to bring about a balance 
of supply and demand. I might point 
out that has been done in the case of 
many other commodities. Some of you 
do not come from oil-producing States. 
I happen to represent a State that pro- 
duces more crude petroleum than any 
other State in this Nation. We are suf- 
fering evil days at the present, but for 
20 years the petroleum business has been 
a pretty good business. Why has it been 
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such a good business? For one reason 
only, and there is but one, because I was 
in the Texas when the oil 
fields of East Texas ran wide open down 
the creeks and you were lucky if you 
could sell oil at 10 cents a barrel. 

The well owners came to us and they 
said: “We cannot live on this sort of 
margin. We cannot drill our wells. We 
have got to have protection. If every- 
body would produce only what the mar- 
ket wants, we would be all right, but 
somebody always produces in excess of 
what the markets want. We have to 
have some assistance on the part of the 
government.” 

Starting with the Legislature of Texas 
and later with the legislatures of all but 
one of the large oil-producing States, 
we passed legislation providing for pro- 
ration. Proration is simply a division 
of the right to produce, so that those who 
produce get their share of the market 
and no more. This Congress has put 
the stamp of approval on proration. It 
made it a criminal offense against the 
United States to ship or sell or move oil 
in interstate commerce that is produced 
in violation of the proration laws of any 
State in the United States. Oh, yes. 
You have a Federal law on it. Do not 
let anybody tell you that it is a matter 
dependent only on the laws of the States, 
because this Congress has put its ap- 
proval on that sort of thing. I find no 
fault with it. I think it is good for the 
country. But why if this is good for the 
oilmen should it be wicked for the 
farmer? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLF. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Was not that the 
principle that we tried to incorporate in 
the wheat legislation which the Congress 
passed last year, in which we called on 
the farmers to reduce their wheat pro- 
duction by 25 percent, in return for 
which we agreed to protect them in the 
marketplace on the price level? 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly the 
principle we had in the wheat bill last 
year. I think if the gentleman will read 
the message by the President of the 
United States delivered here last week 
he will find that the President sets out 
exactly that as one of the principles that 
he feels is essential and desirable. He 
says in setting out his guidelines that the 
price-support levels must be realisti- 
cally related to whatever policy the 
Congress chooses in respect to produc- 
tion, it being recognized the higher the 
support the more regimented must be 
the farmer. 

Now it seems to me the President has 
clearly said if you are going to support 
the price you must restrict production 
and bring it in balance. Unfortunately 
that was only one of the guidelines that 
he set up. Then he gave several more 
which completely contradicted the first 
one and makes the first one utterly un- 
workable by itself. Unfortunately while 
we recognize the soundness of that prin- 
ciple the President’s later pronounce- 
ments make it clear that he will not let 
us apply it. We submitted a program 
that everybody agreed would have 
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stopped the surplus production of wheat, 
but because it provided also that the 
farmer should be allowed to receive nine- 
tenths of a fair price for his share of 
the market, the President vetoed it, be- 
cause he said the farmers were not 
entitled to nine-tenths of a fair price. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLF. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. As a matter of 
fact, while we reduced production below 
what consumption is, and therefore pro- 
vided a market, the support price was 
si raised to 40 cents to offset the fac- 

r. 

As a matter of fact we are paying out 
close to a dollar a bushel on every bush- 
el that goes into a Government bin be- 
fore we get rid of it. So they think it is 
all right that the farmer gets 40 cents 
3 as the dollar goes to somebody 
else. 

Mr. POAGE. I think the gentleman 
makes a wonderfully good point. I do 
not know exactly that it works out to 
40 cents a bushel. The Secretary this 
morning appearing before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture said that we were sub- 
sidizing every bushel of wheat, but when 
you realize that we are paying out more 
than $400 every minute on wheat stor- 
ee I think the dollar figure is conserva- 

ve. 

Mr. WOLF. Did the Secretary dis- 
cuss this morning why grain was moving 
into Government storage instead of into 
private storage? 

Mr. POAGE. No, that was not dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. WOLF. Cost figures have been ar- 
rived at of 17 cents a bushel in private 
storage as against 3 or 4 in Government 
storage. 

Mr. POAGE. When it comes to the 
question of what the storage is costing I 
recall that representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in discussing the 
matter with the committee last year, ap- 
peared to know remarkably little. The 
head of the Grain Division testified in 
answer to questions that I propounded 
that he had not the slightest idea what 
it cost to build storage for a bushel of 
wheat. 

I think the members of the commit- 
tee will remember that in response to 
my question as to what it cost to build, 
to provide a bushel of storage, he said 
he had not the slightest idea, that we 
would have to consult the grain trade 
to determine that, yet he is paying a bil- 
lion dollars a year for storage and does 
not have any idea, according to his own 
testimony, what that storage costs and 
for information would send us to the 
grain trade. 

In view of that testimony I think we 
will get very little help from the Depart- 
ment in determining what is a reasonable 
charge for storage. In this matter of 
storage the fact remains that if we are 
going to be entitled to the confidence of 
the American people, we must do some- 
thing about this awful accumulation of 
surpluses. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLF. I yield. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Under the bill which 
the gentleman has introduced would the 
surplus be reduced? 

Mr. POAGE. I think I can explain to 
the gentleman how it must be reduced. 
The bill about which we are talking pro- 
vides that in adopting any program that 
program must be worked out so that the 
Secretary and the representatives of the 
producers, their committeemen—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Under any of those 
programs could more be added to the 
surplus in storage? 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman will let 
me go one step further I think he will 
be able to follow me. 

We provide as one of the guidelines 
that under no circumstances can the pro- 
gram for any commodity provide for the 
acquisition of any of the commodity by 
the Government. That means you can- 
not have a Government-purchase pro- 
gram; you cannot have a recourse loan 
program, so the Government cannot get 
any of this commodity. 

It leaves you in this position—the 
Florida orangegrowers, the California 
orangegrowers use marketing agreements 
today, but they do not put anything in 
Government storage. This says that the 
only tool, the only tool that we deny you 
the right to use is the tool of putting 
the commodity in the warehouse as the 
Government's property and on which the 
Government has to pay storage. 

Mr. WOLF. The reverse is actually in 
effect that we are moving grains out of 
storage in our feeding program; we are 
actually reducing the grain in storage. 

Mr. GEORGE. If this bill is enacted 
you certainly would get rid of the surplus. 

Mr. POAGE. That would depend upon 
the rate at which we remove the surplus 
from existing storage. 

There are two provisions in this bill 
which will assure a drawdown of existing 
surpluses. The first is that in determin- 
ing balance between supply and demand 
the Secretary is required to make a find- 
ing that the program adopted will result 
in the production of no more than the 
amount of the commodity that is needed 
to meet current demands and exports, 
and a normal carryover, less a deduction 
of 10 percent. There is no place to get 
that deduction of 10 percent except out 
of existing surpluses. That does not 
guarantee that you will eliminate your 
surpluses in less than 10 years. That is 
too slow. 

The bill provides further in another 
section for a retirement of land from 
cultivation and a payment in kind from 
the surplus stocks to the farmers. I am 
skipping through the bill somewhat, but 
you will understand it if I point out that 
rather than continuing the present fan- 
tastically expensive soil bank. 

Mr. WOLF. That is the soil bank? 

Mr. POAGE. That is the soil bank; 
and, without speaking for anybody but 
myself, I feel it was used in 1956 to in- 
fluence votes and I think it will be used 
again in 1960 to influence votes if it is in 
existence this fall. Instead of continu- 
ing that kind of program we provide that 
the payments the farmer can get will be 
of CCC storage. The farmer must put 
first 10 percent of his cultivated land into 
retirement, comparable to the soil bank, 
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with no payment whatever. That is his 
contribution. That is the cover charge 
that he pays to do business here. Of 
course, it will be his less productive 10 
percent; everybody knows that. Every- 
one knows that the 6 or 7 percent we 
have in the soil bank today is basically— 
not every acre but basically—the less 
productive acres. So we just say that 
stuff is not worth much; you put it in 
and you get nothing for it; then, if you 
want to put in an additional 30 percent, 
which will mean up to 40 percent of your 
tilled acres, you will get, if you are grow- 
ing feed grains, cotton, or one of these 
commodities that are in surplus and you 
are participating in the program and 
complying—for each acre that you put in, 
two-thirds of your normal production on 
that acre. In other words, if you have 
normally been producing 30 bushels, you 
will get 20 bushels out of the Government 
storage, the Commodity Credit stocks. I 
anticipate that that will account for a 
very rapid reduction of existing stocks. 
I was reared on a farm; I am still in- 
terested in farming, and I never did know 
where I could net two-thirds of my nor- 
mal gross yield, where I could get that 
much net in my granary. That looks 
like an awfully good deal to me, and I 
would rather take it than to gamble on 
growing excessive crops. I think most 
farmers would feel the same way. 

Mr. GEORGE. In connection with 
the remarks you just made, does the 
gentleman know of any method available 
to the administration that has not been 
used for political purposes? 

Mr. POAGE. I did not understand the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GEORGE. Any method available 
to the present administration that has 
not been used for political purposes? 

Mr. POAGE. Well, I stand on my 
statement. I think the soil bank was 
used for political purposes in 1956, and 
I think if money is available in 1960 we 
will see a repetition of the same unfortu- 
nate thing. 

Mr. GEORGE. It might be correctly 
named a voting bank. 

Mr. POAGE. T think so. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLF, I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Texas 
on his general moderation. I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Texas a ques- 
tion. He knows, of course, that I rep- 
resent a district which produces a lot of 
cotton and I am interested in what the 
cotton allotment might be if the gentle- 
man’s bill is enacted into law. 

Mr. POAGE. I think the cotton allot- 
ment—and you understand this can be 
nothing more than a rather rough 
guess—2 weeks from now I might want 
to tell the gentleman from Arizona 
I was wrong. But I think the cotton 
allotment would be and should be made 
in bales rather than in acres. Per- 
sonally I would hope it would be made 
in bales, although under the terms of 
this bill the cotton producers could use a 
program based on acres or they could 
use a program based on pounds. I 
would hope they would use the latter, but 
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they might not. If based on acres I 
would assume it would ke somewhere in 
the order of 14 million acres, which is a 
very rough guess. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That would 
be somewhat more than the present 
allotment? 

Mr. POAGE. No, that would be less 
than the present allotment. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Is the bill 
just so broad that the growers themselves 
can decide whether they desire to have 
their allotment measured by the unit of 
production or the unit of land? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, it is. It is so 
broad that they can determine whether 
they will use acres or units of production. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. And this 
applies to every commodity? 

Mr. POAGE. Every commodity. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Not only 
to the 6 basics? 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. And itis a 
marketing order approach to the whole 
thing? 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. At least 
it could be. It is not mandatory, 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. How does 
the grower go about adopting this plan? 
reer beam submit a plan for an elec- 

on 

Mr. POAGE. Yes. And, I know that 
I can get very thoroughly confused in 
the details of the program, but basically 
it is this: If the Secretary estimates that 
there will be a surplus in any crop that 
materially affects the interstate com- 
merce of the Nation—obviously I doubt 
that caraway seeds would qualify—but if 
it is vital to the commerce of the Nation, 
is about the words that are used, and if 
the Secretary estimates that there will be 
a surplus in any year, it becomes his duty 
to call for the selection of farmer com- 
mittees, which start down at the pre- 
cincts and are built up until you get a 
national advisory committee going all the 
way from the precincts up through the 
States up to the national advisory posi- 
tion, and they advise the Secretary. Of 
course, we recognize they will not go 
down into his office in the north building, 
but they will meet with some of the tech- 
nical people of the Department and 
they will work out with the Secretary a 
program to be submitted. The Secre 
tary is required to certify, when the pro- 
gram is finally submitted, that the pro- 
gram must provide for a balancing of 
production and demand with this 10 per- 
cent taken out which I have mentioned, 
which would be used to reduce your sur- 
pluses. That is the way you originate 
your program. The Secretary first has 
to make a finding that there is going to 
be asurplus. When he does that, he has 
to institute the farmer advisory commit- 
tees, and then the farmer advisory com- 
mittees advise with him, and the Secre- 
tary and the farmers work out the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Now, do I 
understand correctly that the Secretary 
then must accept the plan if it meets that 
one test, the test being that it will re- 
duce the surplus? 

Mr. POAGE. That is not quite the 
only test. ‘There are certain other tests; 
especially there is this important test 
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that I think should be called to the at- 
tention, particularly to the attention of 
the gentleman from Arizona, because he 
is going to be vitally affected as to short 
staple cotton—I do not think that it will 
affect his long staple cotton but there is 
the limitation as to the amount that can 
be expended on any one program. 

Presently we are spending, the Secre- 
tary said this morning, $550 million a 
year on the wheat program. This bill 
limits the expenditure on any commod- 
ity to 5 percent of the estimated value 
of the crop. The Secretary, again, 
makes the estimate as to what the value 
of the crop will be. Five percent is a 
tremendous reduction under the ex- 
penditures that we are making today. 
You might say on wheat it means pos- 
sibly not more than 20 percent of the 
amount of money that we are now 
spending. On cotton, again, a very 
rough guess, maybe 25 to 30 percent of 
what we are now spending. Oncorn and 
feed grains it will be a somewhat larger 
percentage than that, maybe 40 or 50 
percent of what we are spending. Those 
are very rough guesses, and please do 
not anybody hold me to the exact figure. 
I am just giving them as nearly as I 
can. But, it will require a considerable 
reduction in the amount of money that 
we are spending on the very commodi- 
ties the gentleman is interested in and 
the very commodities the gentleman 
from Texas is interested in. But, if we 
have a program that honestly balances 
supply and demand and although I have 
questioned the business judgment of the 
Secretary, I do not question his 
honesty—I think that the Secretary, and 
I think that any other Secretary that I 
have ever known, will give us an honest 
estimate as to that amount, and that 
we can expect to achieve this balance. 
I think that with an actual balance be- 
tween supply and demand that this 5 
percent is going to take care of any 
program and will enable us to bring 
these farmers up to a fair price for their 
products which, incidentally, under the 
terms of this bill, is parity. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I certainly 
thank the gentleman for his presenta- 
tion and for yielding to me as he has. 
One other question: The gentleman 
made the remark that there had been no 
losses in the commodity credit program, 
the price support program prior to, I 
think it was 1952. 

Mr. POAGE. January 1, 1953, there 
was a profit of $13 million, 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. As I recall, 
there was a rather considerable budget 
item for the storage of surplus commodi- 
ties in the budget for the year 1952. 
I recall it so well because I kind of ran 
against it in my first campaign for Con- 
gress, which seems to indicate that there 
must have been quite a few products in 
surplus at that time. Would the gentle- 
man say that possibly one reason why 
there had not been any losses is because 
the Commodity Credit Corporation had 
not sold any of the commodities and 
therefore they were carrying them at 
their book value; therefore, there had 
been no losses, there could be no losses 
until the commodities were actually 
sold, 
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Mr. POAGE. Ido not think that is a 
valid observation for this reason, that at 
that time there were in the stocks of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation only 
about $2 billion worth of stocks. Pres- 
ently the figure is $9.5 billion, roughly. 
Obviously, there had not been anything 
like the accumulation of stocks at that 
time that there is now. I do want to be 
fair with the gentleman; I do not want 
to give a false impression. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gentle- 
man is always fair; I appreciate it. 

Mr. POAGE. And I want to be fair to 
myself and to the public, because I do 
not want it to go out that I have made 
an unfair statement here. I think the 
gentleman may have had in mind, per- 
haps thinking that I said that there was 
no loss to the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration prior to January 1, 1953. Maybe 
my immediate statement led him to 
believe that. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is 
correct. 

Mr. POAGE. That is not what I in- 
tended to say, and I do not think that is 
what I said awhile ago. There was no 
loss on the handling of the 6 basic com- 
modities prior to January 1, 1953. There 
was a loss to Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration prior to that time of approxi- 
mately $1 billion. That was largely ac- 
counted for by the loss on potatoes, and 
a substantial loss on milk prior to that 
time. But there has been a net profit on 
the 6 basic commodities. Those were 
the commodities I was talking about. I 
wanted to make it clear that I would not 
say there had been no loss. There had 
been a loss, but it was not on the basic 
commodities which were at that time all 
rigidly supported at 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. WOLF. I would like to say at this 
point that the price of corn at this 
time—I happen to have been in the 
grain business in Iowa at this time—was 
around $2 a bushel. This year, in the 
crop season, the farmers had difficulty 
getting over 60 cents a bushel for it out 
of the field. I remember that because I 
took quite a beating in the fall immedi- 
ately after, because I had a lot of money 
tied up in corn. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLF. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas who has led this discus- 
sion here today as well as our distin- 
guished colleague from Iowa [Mr. 
Wotr). 

I represent one of the largest wheat- 
producing districts in the country. 
Wheat is the No. 1 problem of my dis- 
trict. Not only the wheat farmers, but 
small businessmen in the towns and vil- 
lages of my district have a direct stake 
in any farm legislation passed by the 
Congress. 

Thus far, I have not introduced this 
general farm bill. I have been working 
closely with a group composed of many 
farm and commodity organizations on 
specific wheat legislation. It is my hope 
that when this legislation is ready it can 
be used as a wheat section of this general 
farm legislation. 
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All of us will agree, I am sure, that 
one of our most pressing problems on the 
agricultural front relates to wheat. 
Wheat is constantly cited as a horrible 
example of the result of Government 
interference in agriculture. 

The public is being told that the cost 
of the program is so great that all agri- 
cultural programs should be repealed 
and freedom restored to the farmer. 

I am sure that Members of this House 
will not be hoodwinked by such propa- 
ganda. I am sure that all of us realize 
that a sudden and complete return to 
the so-called free market with no con- 
trols and all the surpluses now on hand 
would result in bankruptcy for thou- 
sands of farmers. 

We also realize, I am sure, that we 
need to improve the present program, 
reduce its costs to the taxpayer, but, at 
the same time, protect the income of 
farmers, 

That is what this wheat legislation 
now in preparation is aimed at accom- 
plishing. 

To the Members of this House who 
have devoted so much time and effort 
to writing this general farm legislation 
now under discussion, they deserve the 
thanks of all of us. They realize that 
we have a most serious problem. They 
are anxious to get on with the difficult 
task of passing legislation that will be 
in the public interest—that will be fair 
to the taxpayers and fair to the farmers. 

I assure these distinguished Members 
who have recently introduced this gen- 
eral farm bill that I support their efforts. 

I thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas and Iowa for this opportu- 
nity to say a few words. 

Mr. WOLF. We are happy to have 
ae gentleman’s support on this legisla- 

on. 

Mr. POAGE. I wonder if the gentle- 
man will yield to me to try to round up 
what we are talking about here and 
then let others ask questions. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLF. May I inquire of the 
gentleman if his question relates to the 
question just discussed, or could we wait 
until the gentleman from Texas rounds 
out the point. 

Mr. MICHEL. I was not here the en- 
tire time when the gentleman from Iowa 
and the gentleman from Texas were 
making their remarks, but the gentle- 
man from Texas criticized the conserva- 
tion reserve in some respects. 

Mr. POAGE. I criticized the soil 
bank, although the acreage reserve was 
a good deal worse than the soil conser- 
vation. 

Mr. MICHEL. Now we have no acre- 
age reserve as such, it is the conserva- 
tion reserve. 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman is 
aware that we have up to 28 million 
acres in the conservation reserve. How 
many more acres does the gentleman 
think we would retire under his pro- 
gram? 

Mr, POAGE, I think we would prob- 
ably get under this program between 70 
and 80 million acres. I say it on this 
basis; if all the farmers enter into it, 


tion. Then the amount that the farm- 
ers will put in will, of course, greatly 
vary, particularly after the first year. 
I think the first year they will all enter 
it. After the first year, if they are get- 
ting a substantial price for their com- 
modities, there will not be as much. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman said 
that today it is quite evident that the 
farmer does not put his best acreage 
into the reserve but his leanest. 

Mr. POAGE. I think that is right. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman said 
that in his bill he would not tighten up 
that provision at all. Does it not seem 
a little bit silly, if we recognize that this 
is being done and it is not right? If we 
are taking a step, why should we not 
take a full step, do the right thing, and 
say they have to be tillable acres? 

Mr. POAGE. We do say tillable acres. 
We say that very definitely. Even under 
the present law, when anybody puts in 
anything other than tillable acres some- 
body violates the law. There has been 
merely laxity of administration when 
anything other than fillable acres has 
gone in under the present law. Certainly 
this bill clearly provides that they must 
be acres in cultivation that go into the 
reserve, But, in answer to the gentle- 
man’s implication that there is some- 
thing morally wrong in putting in your 
least productive acres, I would defend 
even those who have put acres in under 
the present law. If they have complied 
with the law, I do not see anything 
wrong with their action if the Govern- 
ment allows that to be done. I do not 
happen to have an acre in the soil bank 
myself, but I cannot condemn the man 
who takes the best deal the Government 
offers. 

Mr. MICHEL. But we are writing a 
law, and that is why I am bringing up 
this question as to the possibility of mak- 
ing the law too loose. 

Mr. POAGE, And I am trying to show 
the gentleman why I think we should 
write this law differently. I want to say 
I see nothing wrong on the part of the 
farmer under the present law. If we 
offer to take in a barren hillside just be- 
cause it has been plowed and planted in 
the past and pay for it, I do not see any 
fault with the morality of an individual 
who puts it in the soil bank because the 
Government offers him that opportunity. 
But the Government should not offer him 
that opportunity—I agree to that. Now 
the difference between the present pro- 
gram and what we propose is the Gov- 
ernment is paying under the present 
program for putting that land in. Under 
this program, the Government is not 
going to be paying one thin dime for 
putting in that 10 percent. We are just 
requiring the farmer to take his least 
productive acres out of production in 
order to get the benefits of the new pro- 
gram. We are just going to wipe out 
the lowest producing land and get it out 
of the way and not pay anything for it. 

Mr. MICHEL, Are you convinced that 
a great number of farmers are going to 
go for this? 
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Mr. POAGE. We do it on the basis 
that we have seen that 90 percent of the 
cotton farmers and often more voted 
just last December for these controls. I 
have forgotten what the tobacco vote 
was. I think it was even greater than 
that of the cottongrowers. When we 
have these votes and it has been re- 
Peatedly shown that the farmers vote 
overwhelmingly in favor of these pro- 
grams, certainly I think they are going 
to go for it, because it is going to be the 
only way in which they are going to be 
able to get an adequate price. Remem- 
ber, we provide that they cannot get the 
benefits of any of these programs unless 
they are putting in that 10 percent. I 
would certainly pay that price in order 
to get the assurance of price supports. 
I think most farmers will. To me, price 
is extremely important—much more im- 
portant than it seems to be to Mr. Ben- 
son or to the Farm Bureau. I believe 
most farmers are vitally concerned about 
their prices. 

Mr. WOLF. If the farmers are going 
to get two-thirds or three-fourths of his 
production out of storage bins, this will 
be much more efficient than trying to 
farm the entire 40 percent because of the 
costs involved. 

Mr. POAGE. I do not know anybody 
who would debate that very much. 

Mr. MICHEL. I fully appreciate 
that—that he would stand to benefit if 
he is going to get two-thirds of his 
production. 

Mr. WOLF. Certainly. 

Mr. POAGE. And if he stands to ben- 
efit, I think he is going to take advan- 
tage of it and if he does, we are going 
to have a great deal more land out under 
the terms of this than we have under the 
existing soil bank—a great deal more. I 
am inclined to believe that in order to 
make the soil bank plan effective and in 
order to make any land retirement pro- 
gram effective, you have got to take out 
at least up to the critical point—I cannot 
tell you where the critical point is. On 
a thermometer I can tell you where it is. 
It is 32°. You can freeze water 
at 32° F., but I do not know where 
that point is with respect to this prob- 
lem. But I know that if I am going to 
produce ice and I reduce the temperature 
of some water that is now at 90° tem- 
perature and I reduce it down to 35°, I 
still do not have any ice. But if I re- 
duce it another 5°, I will have passed 
the critical point. I will have ice. 
I think the same general idea ap- 
plies in connection with this. If you 
take out just a little land, then you do 
not have any appreciable effect on the 
markets. You will reach, however, a 
point where it is going to be quite ef- 
fective. I cannot tell you just where 
that point it. Mr. Benson cannot tell 
you, and neither can anybody else tell 
you. We can all guess at it. My guess 
is 75 million or 80 million acres. His 
guess is lower. I do not know where 
it is either and neither does anybody 
else. But, we do know that this pro- 
gram is going to get more acres out of 
production than the present program. 
We are sure of that, and we are going to 
get it at much less expense to the U.S. 
Government. We are sure of that. In 
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fact, we are not spending money getting 
it, but we are going to spend surplus 
commodities in getting it. It seems to 
me, those factors would recommend the 
program if nothing else. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman has 
talked about how much the cotton farm- 
er and the tobacco farmer is in favor of 
regimented and controlled acreage. 
Would he apply the same yardstick to 
the farmers in my grain belt of Illinois, 
for instances, and the corn producers, 
and the soybean producers? 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, if I may 
address myself to that point, may I say 
it is my understanding that the State 
Farm Bureau passed a resolution recog- 
nizing the need of regimentation to solve 
this problem. I do not know the exact 
wording of that resolution, but they 
have recognized this need. Two of the 
leading farm organizations in the State 
of Illinois recognized that need. 

Mr. MICHEL. I think that is par- 
tially true. We recognize that if we are 
going to have a program, everybody has 
to participate or we will not have a pro- 
gram. This idea of having a referen- 
dum and having it go one way and then 
in the end not participating in the pro- 
gram, I do not think is very sound. 

One further question. The gentleman 
said he would empower the Secretary of 
Agriculture to determine the total value 
of the crop, and then he talks about a 
5-percent figure. Regardless of who the 
Secretary of Agriculture may be, would 
the gentleman take the Secretary’s word 
that his figure is sound, and arrive at 
any judgment that the gentleman was to 
arrive at? 

Mr. POAGE. I believe before the gen- 
tleman came in that I said I had never 
known a Secretary of Agriculture who 
I thought was dishonest and who would 
give us anything but the actual figure 
as best could be arrived at from statis- 
tics before him. I know of no better 
way to get it. I do not know anybody 
who is in a better position to make that 
estimate than the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. That is why we named him. Cer- 
tainly we will accept the present Secre- 
tary or any other Secretary. 

Mr. MICHEL. But would he be open 
to criticism? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes. He will be open to 
criticism just exactly as the present Sec- 
retary has been criticized when he esti- 
mates the number of acres to be allotted 
to a given crop. I have never known a 
Secretary who did not get criticized on 
that point. If a man is unwilling to ac- 
cept criticism, he should not become 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. WOLF. I promised to yield to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr, TEAGUE of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

There seems to be widespread opinion 
that the existence of the 15-acre exemp- 
tion in the present wheat program has 
contributed greatly to the present sur- 
plus. I was interested in having the 
comment of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PoacE] on this point, and what his 
proposed legislation would do about it. 

Mr. POAGE. This proposed legisla- 
tion is not specifically a wheat bill, al- 
though it makes provision that the 
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wheatgrowers, like the grower of any 
other commodity, can establish a pro- 
gram and work through their committees 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. They 
could put a 15-acre exemption or a 100- 
acre exemption or 200 acres. They do 
not have to put any if the wheatgrowers 
decided they did not want it. They do 
not have to put any exemption on it. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I have 
great respect for the judgment of the 
gentleman in this field, and I would be 
interested in his own views as to what 
could be done about the 15-acre exemp- 
tion. 

Mr, POAGE. I am like some of these 
gentlemen. I do not live in a wheat- 
producing area. At least it is not a major 
crop in my area, but I think the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture laid it on the line on 
the acreage question this morning, that 
if you are going to have controls you 
cannot offer 15 different doors around 
every room and keep everybody in. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. Now, I am going to try 
to summarize what this bill does. The 
bill does not impose any program on any- 
body. It does not inaugurate any new 
programs. Incidentally, there is a spe- 
cific provision in the bill that if farmers 
do not want new programs they can keep 
what we have. But I am not sure that 
the public will continue to pay for the 
present storage program whether we 
pass this bill or not, and if the farmers 
do not make changes in the next year 
or two, I imagine most of us would want 
to insist that they make changes. But 
this bill gives them an opportunity to 
promulgate programs, using any tools 
known, except the acquisition of com- 
modities in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

That is substantially the first title of 
the bill. 

The second title of the bill simply 
provides larger authorization and more 
clear-cut authorization for the use of 
Government funds to provide food for 
needy people. Its title is “Protein Foods,” 
I believe, because there is a formula 
there that relates protein foods to carbo- 
hydrates and, therefore, we are hoping 
that it would enable the Government to 
use à larger percentage of protein foods 
in the various relief and social activi- 
ties of the Government than we are 
presently using. 

Mr. WOLF. And the recipient goes 
into the marketplace to buy these com- 
modities. 

Mr. POAGE. Possibly, although that 
is not essential under the terms of this 
bill. The bill does specifically provide 
for the use of food stamp programs if 
they are adopted; it does not require 
their use. It does authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
go into the market and buy the com- 
modities he proposes to use rather than 
necessarily to draw them out of the 
stocks of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

As we see it, that achieves these de- 
sirable things: It eliminates a consider- 
able expense in handling. There is un- 
necessary expense in handling at 
present, because if we are going to dis- 
tribute wheat flour in West Virginia it 
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means that we have got to send it from 
Kansas City or down in Galveston or 
some other place where we have wheat 
in storage and ship the identical wheat 
to West Virginia. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation goes to the mill and 
asks them to ship the wheat. It becomes 
a cumbersome and expensive program, 
This bill simply provides that if you 
go to the market and buy the flour as 
close as possible to where it is going to 
be consumed, in the long run it is bet- 
ter business for the Government to do 
that, and it has exactly the same effect 
of reducing surpluses, because no more 
fiour is involved either way. We think 
it is a good sound provision both from 
the standpoint of agriculture and the 
standpoint of those who are primarily 
interested from the welfare or social 
angle. 

I would like to sum this whole thing 
up for you. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLF. I yield. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Texas would be good 
enough to explain so a city fellow like 
myself can comprehend, a person who 
does not quite understand the effect of 
this bill, what the gentleman is pro- 
posing. Would this limit cash pay- 
ments to those who subscribe to the pro- 
gram? 

Mr. POAGE. No; and I call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that the 
present law does not provide for the 
making of any cash payments to farm- 
ers. This bill would allow direct cash 
payments to farmers instead of loans al- 
lowed under present practice. 

There are no direct producers’ sub- 
sidies at present in the basic commod- 
ities. We do make direct payments to 
the producers of wool and sugar. They 
are exempt here. Tobacco is also exempt 
because it is considered to have a good 
program now, a satisfactory program. 
The Secretary seems to think it is and 
the people seem to think it is. 

Then we exempt here wool, sugar beets 
and sugarcane. Wool, sugar beets, and 
sugarcane all receive direct producers’ 
subsidies at the present time, and they 
are the only three commodities in the 
United States that receive them at the 
present time. 

Mr. WOLF. What percentage of 
parity? 

Mr. POAGE. Wool receives 106 per- 
cent of parity. Sugar beets and sugar- 
cane receive 98 percent of parity—direct 
payments. I am not criticizing that. 
While we do not think the consumer is 
being mulcted by this program, we think 
the producer is getting a little better 
break, Unfortunately but a relatively 
small area is dependent upon wool, sugar 
beets, and sugarcane. 

I want to make it clear that to me the 
gentleman’s question indicated that we 
were giving direct subsidies to cotton, 
wheat, and feed grain producers. Weare 
not. Weare presently buying those com- 
modities or making recourse loans and 
the commodity later is turned over to 
the Government. We are presently ac- 
quiring title to those commodities, plac- 
ing them in warehouses and paying stor- 
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age on the commodities, then shipping 
them abroad and paying a direct sub- 
sidy to foreign purchasers, but none to 
American producers. 

The effect of that is that it maintains 
the price on what you buy; it lowers the 
price on what the man in Spain, or 
Japan, or Germany buys; and the U.S. 
Government subsidizes him, but it does 
not subsidize the American consumer or 
producer. 

This bill would allow us to make, with- 
in the limitations I have mentioned here, 
would allow us to use the direct-pay- 
ment method if that was the thing that 
was desired by the growers. The direct- 
payment method would mean, as it has 
meant in the case of wool, that you as a 
city consumer would be able to buy your 
commodity at least at the world price, 
not at a price that is artificially higher 
but at a world price and that the dif- 
ference, if there be a difference, and we 
assume there would be, will be made up 
in a direct subsidy not to exceed the 5 
percent I talked about which is, in fact, 
only about 20 percent of what we are 
spending right now. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Texas or the gentleman 
from Iowa in this summation they are 
now presenting would be good enough to 
answer the question as to what this 
means to the consumer, the housewife in 
my district? Up to this time we have 
been discussing what this would mean 
to the farmer. But what does this legis- 
lation you are proposing mean to the 
housewife in my district? I would ap- 
preciate an explanation of that. 

Mr. WOLF. I think part of the point 
was lost in the last question and the 
subsequent discussion. The farmer will 
receive payment in kind, which means 
he will get corn, wheat, and so forth out 
of storage for his part of the program so 
far as the commodity is available on a 
local basis. If this is not available, then 
he will receive cash. The product will 
seek its price in the marketplace on the 
so-called supply-and-demand theory. 
As the gentleman from Texas said, the 
difference between the price of the com- 
modity in the marketplace and what 
would be a fair price to the farmer for 
producing that commodity under our 
existing circumstances will be made up 
in direct payment from the Government. 

Mr. POAGE. I think the gentleman 
from Iowa has very well answered the 
question. We can round that out by 
saying to whatever extent the cost of 
farm products influences the retail price 
of groceries, and I do not think they are 
influenced nearly as much as most city 
people are under the impression they 
are, that this bill would bring that re- 
tail price down. 

Mr. WOLF. The price of wheat at the 
present time is about $2.50 and a loaf of 
bread something like 20 cents. 

Mr. POAGE. The price of wheat was 
$2.80 a bushel when the price of bread 
was 13 cents for a pound loaf. The price 
of bread today is approximately 20 cents 
a loaf and the price of wheat about $1.70. 
The price of wheat has gone down mate- 
rially, the price of bread has gone up 
even more than the price of wheat has 
come down. While I cannot say that 
proves a law, certainly in that case we 
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ought to greatly increase the price of 
wheat to lower the price of bread. 

I simply mean to say there is not the 
close relationship between what the con- 
sumer pays and what the farmer gets 
which once existed, because the farmer 
does not get as large a share of the con- 
sumer dollar as he did 10 or 15 years ago. 
I think it was about 15 years ago, in the 
late forties, since the war, the figures 
were that the farmers were getting 53 
cents out of every dollar that the con- 
sumers spent in the grocery store. To- 
day the farmers are only getting about 37 
cents out of each dollar that the con- 
sumer has been spending. Consequently 
you can see that the relationship is not as 
close as it once was. Of course, it varies 
with different commodities. Obviously 
the relationship between the price of cot- 
ton and the shirt is very remote whereas 
with bread it is a little closer and with 
meat it is still closer. It will vary with the 
commodity, but, taken as a whole, the 
producer is getting a little more than 
one-third of what the consumer is pay- 
ing for the product. But to whatever 
extent that relationship exists, the pres- 
ent program tends to raise the cost of 
living. To whatever extent that relation- 
ship exists the direct-payment program 
would tend to lower the cost of living. 
I am not going to tell you it is going to 
bring about a 15- or 20-percent reduction 
in the cost of living. I think it will maybe 
result in a 2-, 3-, or 4-percent reduction. 
Certainly it will not be spectacular. But 
to whatever extent the relationship ex- 
ists, the proposal tends to bring it down 
rather than up. 

Mr. WOLF. I would suggest to the 
gentlemen from the cities that they 
should be concerned with the program 
for the needy that is involved in this pro- 
gram. A half billion dollars are in this 
program for that purpose. 

Mr.POAGE. In title II? 

Mr. WOLF. Les. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I think 
there is another cost of living advan- 
tage in this program that the gentle- 
man might wish to point out to our 
colleague from Illinois and other Mem- 
bers of the House who are concerned 
about the cost of living, and that is, it 
would very substantially reduce taxes 
and the cost of running the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that we are now 
operating on a current budget in that 
Department of about $7 billion. Seven 
years ago it cost $1 billion to run the 
Department, when we had 4 million 
more people living on the land than we 
have today. If we can legislate a pro- 
gram here in the Congress that will 
substantially reduce the cost to the tax- 
payers, giving us a good farm program, 
this is going to be a saving to the people 
of Illinois, Texas, and all over the 
country. 

Mr. POAGE. I think the gentleman 
makes a very excellent point. I thought 
I had discussed the savings and the 
cost, but the gentleman clarified the 
fact that any of those savings are re- 
flected in a reduction of taxes, and con- 
sequently tend to make savings for the 
consumers as well as everybody else. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. I am very grateful 
for the additional information by the 
gentleman from South Dakota. May I 
ask this further question? Have the pro- 
ponents of this legislation made any es- 
timate as to what the appropriation for 
the agricultural program might be and 
what percentage they might be lowered 
if this legislation is passed? 

Mr. POAGE. I can only give you pos- 
sibly two commodities—one of which, 
frankly, my people would like to see it 
otherwise—cotton and wheat. Those 
great commodities each bring in about 
$2.5 billion a year. They vary, you un- 
derstand. The Secretary testified this 
morning before the Committee on Agri- 
culture that we were spending this year 
$550 million on the wheat program. Un- 
der the terms of this bill we could not 
spend more than on the order of $110 
million to $120 million at the outside 
because of the limitations that we have 
in this bill. That is a saving of over 
$400 million on one commodity alone. 
Now, obviously I think the largest sav- 
ing of all would be on wheat, but there 
certainly would be a very considerable 
saving on what we are spending for cot- 
ton, what we are spending for feed 
grains; there is not a large amount of 
rice and peanuts, but there would be a 
comparable saving involved compared 
with the size of the crops. So, it would 
certainly run into many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, 

Mr. WOLF. May I inquire if there 
are any other questions? Our time is 
running short, and I want to be sure 
everybody who has a question has an 
opportunity to ask it. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOLF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LEVERING. I thank the gentle- 
man from Iowa for yielding to me and I 
appreciate the statement the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] is making to- 
day, and I regret I was called off the 
floor and did not have the opportunity 
to hear his entire remarks from the be- 

. I am sure the gentleman 
would like to see the farmers free and to 
have the laws of supply and demand un- 
tampered with in the agricultural field. 
This, I am sure, is the wish of all of us. 
I, as a farmer, feel that way and know 
farmers generally feel likewise. How- 
ever, I am sure the gentleman has 
pointed out the disaster that would be- 
fall the farmer by the very fact that 
practically every other segment of the 
economy is being supported by the Gov- 
ernment in some form or other. We 
know that the laws of supply and de- 
mand were free to operate during the 
time of the great depression, and we 
know how the whole economy of the Na- 
tion suffered at that time. Now, I have 
often been told, and I am sure you have 
also, that if farmers cannot make it go 
on the farm under the laws of supply 
and demand, they ought to get off the 
farms and move to the cities and get jobs 
there. I wonder if the gentleman would 
want to comment on what would happen 
if this were to be the policy adopted by 
our Government. 
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Mr. POAGE. I think it would result 
something like this: The report of the 
committee from the land-grant colleges 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry just 2 weeks ago indicated that 
if we abandoned all of our agricultural 
programs and supports, within 5 years 
there would be a loss of 46 percent in the 
present net income of agriculture, which 
would bring us down to about $7 billion. 
Of course, that would force a large num- 
ber of families off the farm. Forced off 
the farm, there is not anywhere for them 
to go except to the cities. Forced into 
the cities, there is no way for them to 
make a living except to compete with ex- 
isting labor in the cities, or to go on 
relief, where the Government would pay 
the grocery bill. I think it is a good deal 
cheaper, from the standpoint of the 
Government, to have a good, sound farm 
program that allows that farmer and his 
family to stay on the farm than it is to 
have him go to town and then have the 
Government pay his grocery bill. 

We are faced with a choice of which 
we are going to do, because we are not 
going to say to 3 or 4 million farm fami- 
lies, “We are going to let you starve 
along the road.” 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, if the 
distinguished vice chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee will yield further, 
I wonder if the gentleman would agree 
that merely driving the farmer off the 
farm and into the cities does not in itself 
cure the matter of overproduction of 
food, if there is such a thing in this 
country. 

Mr. POAGE. I am delighted that the 
gentleman raised that point, because I 
think it goes to the heart of the misun- 
derstarding. It goes to the heart of our 
deep-seated differences. Certainly there 
are people who honestly, sincerely be- 
lieve that if we will but lower farm in- 
come, lower prices to the point where 
you will drive the farmers off—and ulti- 
mately you would—the first reaction, of 
course, would be just the reverse. Be- 
cause, when you announce that you are 
going to have lower prices, farmers 
always try to make up in increased 
volume what they see they are going to 
lose in price. That is the only way they 
have of protecting their living standards. 
They are going to try to grow more. We 
grew the biggest cotton crop this Nation 
ever knew when we had 52-percent 
parity supports for cotton. The reason 
was that the farmers knew that they 
had to grow 20 bales where they had 
grown 10 bales if they were going to 
maintain their living standards. Sooner 
or later that kind of disastrously low 
price will, of course, drive many of those 
farmers into town. 

But the farmer does not take the land 
with him when he goes to town. He 
takes the wife and children, and maybe 
the dog, but he does not take the land. 
Remember that, those who believe in the 
administration-Benson program. Re- 
member that you cannot take that land 
to town. It is still going to be in pro- 
duction, but it is going to fall into 
stronger hands. What happens is that 
the less-efficient farmer is driven off 
first. He may be less efficient because 
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he is sick; he may be less efficient be- 
cause he did not have a good education; 
he may be less efficient because he did 
not have the needed financing; he may 
be less efficient because he ran into a 
drought. ‘There are many things that 
‘would make him one of the less efficient. 
But, whatever it was, his production was 
not achieved as cheaply as somebody 
else’s. The man who is able to produce 
the most for the least money is going 
to stay there longer than anybody else. 
He is going to be the man who is going 
to be farming that land after your 
so-called inefficient farmer has moved 
to town, and, instead of getting a reduc- 
tion, you are certainly going to get a 
net increase in production when you turn 
that land over to strong hands. 

Mr. LEVERING. I think the gentle- 
man made the point very clear and 
touched upon a fact which we have to 
recognize in this area; of course, we all 
want to get the Government out of agri- 
culture. I hope that desired day will 
come at an early date. 

Mr. POAGE. We all agree with that. 

Mr. LEVERING. Is not the crux of 
this whole problem and the very basis 
of it found in the fact that the farmer 
lacks economic bargaining power as 
compared to those with whom he deals, 
both those to whom he sells and those 
from whom he buys? 

Mr, POAGE. I think the gentleman 
has stated it very soundly and succinct- 
ly. Of course, this bill attempts to give 
him some bargaining power. It attempts 
to do for him what we have done for the 
oil industry, what we have done for a 
great many segments of our economy. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLF. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
just wanted to say a word with regard 
to this matter of the Government get- 
ting into business. The Government has 
never been in the corn business as much 
as it has been under the Benson corn 
program. We have gotten the Govern- 
ment further and further into business 
more than we had before because we are 
producing more and more corn which is 
eligible for nonrecourse loans. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we have more instead of less 
government under this kind of approach; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. POAGE. I think that is exactly 
correct. As one who does not live in the 
commercial corn area, I can see it only 
at a distance, but maybe more clearly. 
It was perfectly plain to everybody in 
the United States that if we intended to 
have any control we could not reward 
a man for breaking the program. When 
the Secretary deliberately stated he 
would support the price of the noncom- 
pliance corn and support the price of the 
man who flouted acreage allotments 
and let him do nearly as well as the man 
who ‘complied, it was perfectly obvious 
the Secretary did not carry out the 
guidelines the President has now laid 
down, because the President said, “If 
you are going to have these supports 
you are going to have to have some con- 
trols.” But the Secretary said, “I am 
going to give this to you regardless of 
whether you comply or not. Those who 
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are out to destroy the program are en- 
titled to go ahead as well as those who 
try to support the program.” 

Mr. MICHEL. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Texas if his bill here is not 
in effect quite a radical departure from 
the present law? 

Mr. POAGE. Les; it is a distinct de- 
parture from the present law. I think 
the present program is unsound. I think 
the present program is broken down. I 
think we need to build a new program. 
Here we are trying to build it on a firm 
foundation. 

Mr. MICHEL. Is the gentleman in a 
sense not criticizing pretty much his 
own program? 

Mr, POAGE. No; this is not our pro- 


gram. 
Mr. MICHEL. You wrote the pro- 


gram, 

Mr. POAGE. This program is the 
program that was asked for by this ad- 
ministration. On the ist of January, 
1953 we had what Mr. Benson delighted 
to call high rigid supports. We were 
supporting the basic commodities at 90 
percent of parity. He came in and said, 
“We need flexibility. Oh, give us flexi- 
bility.” He finally beat us over the head 
until he got flexibility down to 75 per- 
cent. Farm prices went down and he 
got more and more flexibility. Every 
time he got more flexibility the price to 
the farmers went down and the amount 
in storage went up. This is his program, 
it is not ours. 

Mr. WOLF. I should like to agree 
with the gentleman from Texas and say 
most wholeheartedly this is true. I do 
not think we have time to discuss in 
detail the differences. 

Mr. LEVERING. In line with the 
statement of the gentleman from Texas, 
it is no small concern to me that for 
years Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
and his staff continually stated that the 
welfare of the American farmer was 
steadily improving and that he never had 
it so good prior to the Benson regime. 

Despite the gradual deterioration of 
the farmer’s position in our economy and 
despite the fact that the Secretary and 
other spokesmen for the administration 
are being forced by the ugly facts of the 
farmer’s plight to admit that all is not 
well with our farmers throughout the 
land, they are now blaming all of the 
ills in agriculture upon the Democratic 
Congress, indicating that the admin- 
istrations hands have been tied. This is 
most interesting, particularly in view of 
the record which reveals such statements 
as that made by Mr. Marvin L. McLain, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, on 
February 27, 1957, at the National Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers annual con- 
vention. At that time Mr. McLain 
stated: 

And finally it is a real pleasure to be able 
to report that things are looking better. 
There are definite signs that adverse threats 
have been reversed and that the agriculture 
economy is on the upgrade after a long 
perlod of decline. We now have the tools— 
the programs and legislative authority—to 
seek continued advancement in sound and 
constructive ways. The principle of flexible 
price supports has been established. 


Then consider what Secretary Benson 
said on September 11, 1956, at the Chi- 
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cago Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Association annual meeting: 

We had to develop a sound and sensible 
price support program—while holding off the 
onslaught of those who believed the solu- 
tion of our farm problems is to be found in 
the Federal Treasury. We won the battle 
for flexible supports in 1954 and we success- 
fully defended them in 1956. 


But, Mr. Speaker, it will avail us noth- 
ing to merely castigate Mr. Benson’s pol- 
icies. To criticize a program without 
offering a constructive alternative is 
taking a negative approach. I want to 
say that H.R. 10362 whch I along with 
several of our colleagues recently 
dropped in the hopper and which is al- 
most if not identical with the bill which 
the gentleman from Texas is discussing 
today does furnish a positive, realistic, 
and refreshingly different approach to 
the situation which plagues our farmers 
and the country. 

Mr. Speaker, all agree American agri- 
culture is in serious trouble. This en- 
dangers the whole of America. Despite 
the fact that Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson has spent more in 6% years than 
all his predecessors combined since 1852, 
we now have the worst farm situation in 
history. The official record shows that 
since 1953 farm purchasing power is 
down 33 percent. During the same pe- 
riod farm surpluses have gone up 400 
percent and the Agriculture Department 
budget has gone up 700 percent. Believe 
it or not, during this farm economy de- 
cline, interest charges have risen 2,000 
percent, and perhaps the most shocking 
fact of all is that consumer food prices 
instead of going down with farm income 
have actually gone up. 

A healthy farm economy is basic to 
our Nation’s economic well-being gen- 
erally. Every major depression in our 
country has started on the farm. The 
importance of a prosperous agriculture 
to our overall economy is readily seen 
when we consider what happens to farm 
income. For the past 2 years it has been 
around $35 billion. Farmers spend on 
an average of $11 to $12 billion of this 
amount to buy supplies before starting 
their operation. This includes gasoline, 
insecticides and machinery. The farmer 
is one of the greatest consumers of steel. 

On top of this, the farmer spends an- 
other $11 or $12 billion on labor before 
his production gets under way, which 
means that he is left with a net of 
approximately $12 billion. 

Not only does the farming industry 
spend two-thirds of its entire income, 
but let us consider what happens to 
those things which it sets in motion. 
For instance, what happens to the raw 
food production, wool, and other fiber 
produced by farmers? According to the 
Department of Commerce, the items rep- 
resented in the $35 billion figure generate 
some $100 billion worth of goods at the 
consumer level. This is roughly one- 
fourth of our entire national income. 

From the foregoing, it is clear that 
what hurts the farmer hurts all of us. 
Now to the perplexing question. Why 
does the paradoxical situation exist in 
which the farmers are going broke pro- 
ducing the food and fiber which are cost- 
ing the housewife more and more? Cer- 
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tainly it is not the farmer, for his man- 
hour productivity has shot up into outer 
space in recent years—far ahead of non- 
farm workers. The fact is, the more ef- 
ficient he becomes, the more he hurts 
economically. It occurs to me that we 
have for many years taken the wrong 
attitude toward agriculture. Instead 
of concentrating our energies and tax- 
payers’ money on attempts to cut back 
production which have been a colossal 
failure, we should be developing a better 
system of distribution of our abundance. 
Who can say our problem is one of over- 
production when we know that all the 
products of the farm can be sold at a 
price? Why should we regard abun- 
dance as a curse and not a blessing when 
more than one-half of the world goes to 
bed hungry every night, when some 6 
million families in our own country do 
not have a balanced diet? 

The truth is, agriculture and the con- 
sumer public have both suffered. As we 
agreed earlier the farmers simply do not 
possess the economic bargaining power 
of those with whom they must deal. 

Farmers, though disappearing from 
the American scene by the millions are 
still a formidable crowd compared to the 
few processors or handlers who buy their 
products. The important difference is 
that those who buy farm products possess 
greater bargaining power—and this 
power is growing day by day. According 
to chainstore spokesmen, within 10 
years 75 percent of the food business will 
be in the hands of five or six huge chains. 
Farmers have always been at the mercy 
of the marketplace since they are the 
only major producer of goods who do not 
put a price tag on the things they sell. 
So, we find organized buyers buying what 
they want at their own prices from un- 
organized farmers. But strangely 
enough, consumers have not been the 
beneficiaries of this system. Then, too, 
those to whom farmers sell are not only 
the ones who are possessed of great eco- 
nomic bargaining power. In addition, 
those who sell to farmers—the imple- 
ment people, the chemical, fuel and 
power producers, are also well organ- 
ized and this is why there has been no 
decline in their prices even though farm- 
ers’ income fell 25 percent in the first 
half of the last decade. 

I firmly believe that the answer to the 
farm problem lies within the farmers 
themselves through voluntary organiza- 
tion of their own, but economists in and 
out of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture point out the desperation that 
would befall the farming business if 
Government were to completely abandon 
the farmers and cast them adrift alone 
in the economic stream prior to the time 
farmers develop a program for their own 
protection. This is true because in a 
very real sense as I pointed out earlier, 
we are living in a subsidized society with 
practically every segment of our econ- 
omy being supported by the Government 
in one form or another. The railroads, 
the airlines, oil companies, and hundreds 
of others have been and still are subsi- 
dized by Uncle Sam. Tariffs, a form 
of subsidy, date back to our early his- 
tory and it is interesting to note that 
from 1932 to 1952 subsidies paid to farms 
in this country amounted to $1.2 billion 
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as compared to $40.8 billion in subsidies 
to manufacturers in the way of tariffs. 
Early in 1958 a House subcommittee re- 
ported that actual losses on price sup- 
ports to farmers were $5 billion from 
the time the program started through 
November 1957, but that mail subsidies 
in a recent 10-year period amounted to 
almost $6 billion. As long as this situa- 
tion obtains can we in fairness to our 
farmers and our country force the farm- 
ers to buy in a protected market and to 
sell in an unprotected market? In other 
words, can the farm problem be solved 
simply by insisting that farmers try to 
make a free market work in the farm- 
ing business when there isn’t such a 
thing as a free market outside of farm- 
ing? 

When we consider that processing, 
packaging, and delivering food to con- 
sumers are the only prosperous segments 
of the food industry, it is time to recog- 
nize that the farmer who produces it 
had better participate in these opera- 
tions if he wants to survive without Gov- 
ernment assistance, and I am convinced 
beyond all doubt that Government help 
is the last thing the American farmer 
desires. I have an abiding belief that 
farmers can enjoy security with other 
segments of our society without Govern- 
ment supports and controls if they can 
but lay hold of marketing machinery. 
This can be done and when it happens, 
the Government can get out of agricul- 
ture and at the same time the consumer 
will get the greatest break of several 
years, for the reason that Federal con- 
trols keyed to scarcity can be replaced 
by realistic programs of pricing, mar- 
keting, and distribution. 

Is there any reason why farming 
should be regarded as different from any 
other industry which has at least four 
major component parts—namely raw 
materials, production, finances, and 
marketing? Is there is any reason why 
farmers could not own processing plants 
in the same way that steel companies 
own coal and ore mines? 

I am sure that many of my colleagues 
believe farm-owned cooperatives can be 
the farmers salvation. Is this not one 
way by which they can participate in 
the prosperous segments of the food 
business at no cost to the Government? 
Because great amounts of capital will be 
required in the development of these co- 
operatives, the Government through the 
farm credit system could lend assistance 
to farmers in the formation of coopera- 
tive enterprises. It is not suggested 
that cooperatives control an entire in- 
dustry, but if they participated to the 
extent of 10 percent of the food industry 
for instance, they would provide a yard- 
stick for the entire market. Rural 
electrification cooperatives have proved 
this point. 

We know of course that all this would 
take time, Mr. Speaker. In the interim 
period while farmers are firming up a 
system of self-help, I recommend that 
we greatly accelerate our research pro- 
gram to find new uses for farm products. 
Further, we should switch our thinking 
which creates the impression of feeling 
sorry for our ability to produce to that 
of being thankful we have this great 
asset; then go to work to perfect a more 
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efficient marketing system for our agri- 
culture output at home and abroad. 

This should not be an impossible un- 
dertaking inasmuch as our production is 
little more than what is now con- 
sumed—without even considering the 
exploding population which is fast 
crowding in upon us. 

When all is said and done, our farm 
productivity is our greatest asset in the 
battle for world peace and we ought to 
make the most of it. The Russians boast 
of the fact that they are ahead of us in 
the missile field, but try as they have 
for a quarter of a century, they have not 
come even close to competing with Amer- 
ican farmers in the production of food 
and fiber. What a tremendous advan- 
tage our enemies would gain in the battle 
for men’s minds around the world if they 
could outproduce us in this vital area. 
The outcome of the current struggle for 
survival between the Communist bloc and 
those countries which embrace freedom, 
may well depend on which side can feed 
a hungry world in the critical days to 
come. 

Mr. Speaker, I say again that the bill 
which we are discussing here today, 
though we do not claim it is perfect in 
all respects, in my judgment, warrants 
the serious consideration of every Mem- 
ber of the House. I trust that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will study it in a spirit 
of cooperation as he today in our com- 
mittee pledged he would do. I think it 
offers sensible answers to the problems 
with which we are confronted today. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I should like to 
mention two or three points. One is in 
regard to the point made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. I should like to men- 
tion this, too, that there was a shortage 
of meat in this country. What has hap- 
pened for 100 years? You would have 
first a surplus, then a shortage. One of 
the great things that would happen un- 
der this bill is that it would do to other 
commodities what marketing orders have 
done to citrus fruits. This would level 
out supply so you would always have an 
abundance, have a supply at a stable 
price. You would stabilize prices, so that 
the person on salary would be able to 
anticipate in the future that his food 
costs would be more reasonable than at 
present. 

Another thing is, we can talk about 
the total costs, and all that, but we can 
be sure of this: The total maximum cost 
under this bill would be less than we are 
spending for storage alone today. It is 
just like all these other things on which 
we are spending, the total maximum 
cost would be less than under the pres- 
ent program. 

Mr. WOLF. And it would be less each 
year as the program continued. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. There has been 
some misunderstanding, I think, con- 
cerning the temporary aspect of this 
program, That is only one of the tools 
that can be used. The principal thing 
is permitting the farmers to have the 
help they need to form a big co-op for 
each commodity, so that they can regu- 
late their production and marketing. 
Therefore, they would be getting in the 
market their fair price. The things like 
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the export price, and so forth, are in- 
cidental, and not to be compared to 
the principal benefit. 

Mr. WOLF. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the gentleman will 
yield, would these agreements be based 
on bushels or acres? 

Mr. WOLF. It can be either way. 
This is the option that the farmer has 
for himself. Two-thirds of those voting 
in the affirmative would change the pro- 
gram, as I understand it. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LEVERING. I think the gentle- 
man agrees that the farmers need better 
public relations. Many of our people 
are unaware of the fact that there are 
many other programs of the Govern- 
ment assisting business and every other 
segment of the economy. I wonder if 
the gentleman. would like to point out 
other areas assisted by the Government 
in one form or another. 

Mr. WOLF. I do not have those facts 
and figures at hand at this moment. 
But, the gentleman’s statement is good 
and I believe we should try to draw up 
some material together and place it in 
the Recorp on this question. I shall ask 
unanimous consent to place such mate- 
rial in the RECORD. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may revise 
and extend my remarks following the 
statement made by the vice chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MICHEL. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Sarg made the point that, 
and particularly with reference to citrus 
fruits, for instance, that this is going to 
bring about a Utopia and that there 
would be more orderly marketing and 
that there would not be any ups and 
downs. The gentleman certainly must 
be taking it for granted that weather 
conditions are going to be constant and 
that the law of supply will not be oper- 
ating at all. What would happen, for 
instance, if the price of wheat got down 
to $2.60? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
HeEcHLER] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield. 

Mr. WOLF. The gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. HEcHLER] has kindly 
consented to give us a little bit more 
time and I want to thank the gentleman 
very much for his courtesy. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLF. I yield. 

Mr. MICHEL. Just to conclude my 
statement. If the price of wheat, for 
instance, should get to $2.50 or $2.60, 
what is going to preclude Canada from 
— oa some wheat into the United 

8. 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. There is a spe- 

cific provision here that the quotas must 
be adequate to meet the needs of supply 
and demand, In other words, you can- 
not regulate the supply now after the 
surplus is gone to where you are going 
to get that kind of price. You just can- 
not do it. But, under this bill, we pro- 
vide right here that you will be protected 
against that kind of situation. This 
helps to stabilize the situation in com- 
parison to what we have had in the 
past. 
Mr. MICHEL. Then the gentleman 
does not think there will be any need 
for any kind of restriction on importing 
of Canadian wheat, for instance? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. No more than 
we have at the present time. Certainly, 
I do not think you would say that citrus 
fruits are worse off under their market- 
ing orders than they were before or 
that the housewife has a less stable 
supply of citrus fruits than she used to 
have before we had marketing orders. 
Certainly, she has a much more stable 
supply today and this would work even 
better. 

Mr. MICHEL. If the housewife has a 
stable supply today, then why do we 
need to change it? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. We are 
not changing it for citrus fruit at all. 
What we are doing is extending some of 
these things that have worked so well 
in the case of citrus fruits and other 
commodities and extending them to 
some other commodities. 

Mr. MICHEL. Does the gentleman 
think the same rules would apply for 
sorghum grains as for citrus fruits? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Well, yes. You 
regulate your supply of feed grains that 
eventually goes into perishables such as 
pork and beef. If you have this supply 
available, you will not have a recurrence 
of what happened in 1948, and I am sure 
you know what that was when we had 
a shortage of corn which resulted in a 
shortage of pork in the following year 
to the point where the housewife was 
standing in line looking for pork that 
year and if there is anything the house- 
wife does not like worse than high 
prices, it is not having anything to buy. 

Mr. MICHEL. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s replies. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Who is going to 
make the decisions on the quotas and 
who is going to make the decisions that 
the farmers are going to raise how much 
and where, and so on? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The Secretary 
of Agriculture does this through the 
marketing service statistics that are 
available every year. Those are the 
guidelines set up. So he must follow 
those statistics. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. That means that 
the control of our agricultural economy 
would rest in the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture here in Washington, D.C.? 

Mr. WOLF. That is not true. In the 
first place, the farmers would have the 
opportunity to vote on the program and 
they will make the decision voluntarily 
and decide whether they want to vote for 
it or not. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. But it will be ad- 
ministered from Washington, D.C.? 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. No. If the gen- 
tleman assumes that, he would have to 
assume that the Secretary is going to 
make some kind of assumption that is 
not correct. As the gentleman from 
Texas pointed out, we have never had a 
Secretary of Agriculture, even including 
the present one, who I would consider 
has made wrong assumptions and put 
out wrong figures. I do not agree with 
his policies but I would not say that the 
agricultural marketing service has ever 
made false statistics. 

Mr. WOLF. I would like to suggest, 
if I may, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has time to speak on a very vital 
subject and I want to hear him myself. 
If we can ask the gentleman from Iowa 
to obtain some time himself, we can dis- 
cuss this program more fully. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who have introduced 
bills on this subject, as well as all others 
who may care to do so, may have 5 days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
new farm bill that we have proposed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join my colleagues in the defense of the 
American family farmer, who today finds 
himself in the throes of an economic bat- 
tle that has seen no parallel on this con- 
tinent since the early 1930’s. 

I believe that I am speaking for every 
honest, hard working American farmer 
when I ask this great body of legislators 
to give fair and serious consideration 
to the plight and the problems of this 
man and his family. 

In my best judgment I can conceive 
of no greater task to which we could 
dedicate a little of our time and a great 
deal of thinking in an effort to be of 
some real help to the producers of our 
food and fiber. 

It is right and in the tradition of our 
democratic way of life and self-govern- 
ment that, as citizens of this great coun- 
try, our farmers after futile attempts 
to solve their problem as individuals or 
collectively in cooperatives, associations, 
and so on, turn to the only organization, 
their Government, for help. 

Because the American farmer is the 
last frontier of rugged individualism, be- 
cause he and his family represents a 
backbone of independent business in this 
country, the Federal Government should 
have a vital interest in, not helping agri- 
culture obtain an economic advantage 
over other segments of our economy, but 
rather lending the organization, the 
thinking, and the plan to raise the in- 
come of our farm people to a level on 
a par with or equal to that of the peo- 
ple in other areas of economic endeavor. 

In the past 7 years we have witnessed 
a steady decline in this economic equality 
as indicated and charted by the parity 
index. In 1952 the parity index stood at 
100 percent, while today the parity in- 
dex is 77 percent. 

Parity means “equality or buying 
power prices and income for farmers on 
a par with other groups in the economy.” 
They have used this one work to convey 
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a complicated and involved formaliza- 


tion of a simple thought—equality. 

The vagueness of this concept has 
made it and its farmer origin susceptible 
to attack from those who either through 
ignorance, lack of understanding or 
prejudice, seek to hold a misconceived 
position of economic advantage. 

Parity equality for our farmers has 
been ridiculed, scoffed at, and maligned 
in recent years. 

People have not taken the time to see 
the significance the relationship between 
the prices the farmer must pay for all 
items of production and living expenses, 
and the price he receives for his farm 
products, as expressed in the parity ratio 
published monthly in the Economic In- 
dicators. The Indicator charts and 
index figures show a continually widen- 
ing gap between the higher prices the 
farmers must pay and the lower prices 
they receive. 

The reason for this is simple. I have 
heard it said and repeated it myself 
many times, “Farmers sell everything at 
wholesale, buy everything at retail, and 
pay the freight both ways.” As business- 
men, farmers have tried desperately to 
break away from the yoke of this cost- 
price squeeze, but the tradition of inde- 
pendence and rugged individualism has 
worked against all efforts to solve the 
"basic economic problems of farming. 

In my studied opinion, these basic 
problems stem from two factors, one, 
price and the other production. 

According to the latest available fig- 
ures, there are today in the neighborhood 
of 4.6 million farms. For the most part, 
all of the farm units sell their products 
independently and in competition with 
their neighbors. This practice has 
forced a competitive market in farm 
products, which have no equal today in 
any other market of essential products. 
Coupled with the fact that, unlike manu- 
facturing production, farm production 
normally goes to market once a year. 
At harvest time we have the unusual 
situation that a year’s crop, next year’s 
food supply, is glutted onto the market 
by millions of independent producer- 
sellers during a relative short period of 
time. All these sellers deal directly with 
@ very small number of buyers, who can 
invariably set their buying prices to suit 
themselves. In other words, the farmers 
have no bargaining power. 

This then, sets in motion the second 
factor in the basic farm problem, as I see 
it, and that is production control. For 
the farmer, beaten in the marketplace 
on price, decides, as a reasonable busi- 
nessman would, that to live with a lower 
price from his products he must become 
more efficient, but his costs, and increase 
his volume of production. This he has 
done, aided and abetted by the policies of 
lower prices and wide open production, 
espoused by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as a result our American farmers 
have been thrust deeper into the depths 
of a disastrous economic whirlpool, 
which is spiraling its way to a total farm 
depression. 

The theory of low prices on big volume 
may work for some retail stores, but 
when over 4 million farmers all try it at 
once, it just cannot and has not worked. 
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Mr. Speaker, that is why I believe in 
talking about a farm program, we must 
talk about controlling production either 
directly or indirectly. In my conversa- 
tions with individual farmers, as well as 
farm groups, I have detected a notable 
strengthening of the realization by 
farmers that production control of one 
kind or another is the key to the solution 
of their problems. 

If our farmers could produce just 
enough food supply to meet all this 
country’s domestic and export needs in 
return for a fair price, they would gladly 
do it, but as I have pointed out, they 
cannot do it alone. They need a fair 
program to follow, they need resources 
to extend their day in the market, they 
need the leadership and help which can 
only and must come forth from the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is to the 
advantage of every living American that 
we devise and pass a farm program de- 
signed to meet the two basic and gigantic 
factors which I have outlined, to meet 
these problems head on, boldly, and with 
imagination. I cannot subscribe to the 
policy of giving an economic advantage 
to the majority at the expense of the 
minority. I am sure that you could not 
subscribe to this reasoning either, yet 
this theory appears to pop up again and 
again from high sources in talk about 
food costs. 

It has been said that higher prices paid 
to the farmers would only mean higher 
consumer prices for food in the grocery 
store and at meat counters. People have 
been led to believe that low farm prices 
mean low food prices. City folks, espe- 
cially, cling to this thinking and have 
come to despise farm programs and farm 
subsidies, and why should they not? 
Their weekly paycheck is divided up for 
fixed contractual obligations, time pay- 
ments for almost every modern appli- 
ance and the family budget is balanced 
with the remainder of the cash at the 
checkout counter of the food store. The 
remaining variable of any consequence to 
be found in American families budget is 
food and as a consequence of this we 
have become a hamburger-eating Nation. 
Add to this the repeated reports on the 
front pages of our newspapers of the 
10th of a point increase in the consumers 
price index, due to the rise in food costs 
caused by an unseasonable freeze of 
oranges or a bug in the lettuce or sea- 
sonal increase in the price of meat and it 
is easy to understand the concern of the 
city people. Yet, it has been abundantly 
proven on the floor of the House, in the 
record of this body, in reports from Gov- 
ernment agencies and private groups 
that an hour of man’s labor today in the 
shops and the factories of this country 
can and does buy more nutritional life- 
giving food today than ever before. 

Food expenditures, as a percentage of 
income, have gone down drastically since 
1947. In that year 26.9 percent of dis- 
posable income went for food, while in 
1959 the proportion of income used for 
food had fallen to 20.8 percent. While 
purchasing power for nonfarm workers 
is expected to reach a new high in 1960, 
the Department of Agriculture predicts 
that farm incomes will drop over a billion 
dollars before this year is over. 
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This will be a new low for farm in- 
come. Are we not condoning improved 
food-living standards at the expense of 
farmers alone? 

I believe that by inaugurating a farm 
program to reverse this trend toward 
lower farm incomes, retail food prices 
would not need to and indeed should not 
rise in any corresponding fashion. The 
price a farmer receives for the raw mate- 
rials of our finished food is a very small 
percentage of the retail cost of food and 
only one of many factors involved in 
processing, packaging, preserving, and 
shipping food to the retail outlets. 

The farmers’ share of the food dollar 
has continued to drop. At the close of 
1959, it amounted to only 37 cents as 
compared with 47 cents of each food dol- 
lar in 1952 and over 50 cents in 1947. 

It is abundantly apparent that the 
retail cost of food is determined by fac- 
tors other than the mere price of the 
raw materials. I wish my colleagues 
from the big cities would tell their con- 
stituents these things. 

For example, that the price of pork 
chops is not determined by the 12% 
cents per pound farmers are paid for 
their hogs or the added 3 cents a pound 
in labor to butcher and process those 
hogs. No, the price of pork chops in the 
store is fixed by the price people will pay 
for beef. The retail price of food has 
very little relationship to the price a 
farmer is paid for his products. It is 
closer to the truth to say retail prices 
on food relate to the old business theory 
of “charge what the traffic will bear.” 

Another thing which needs to be 
cleared up in the minds of some people 
concerns so-called farm subsidies. 
Again, common fallacies associated with 
the sterotyped prosperous farmer waxing 
fat on Government doles, have been ex- 
posed for the fairy tales that they are. 
Dreamed up years ago and perpetuated 
by the slickback magazines and big city 
editors. 

Members of this body have made in- 
tensive studies of the cost of the farm 
programs. The actual facts and figures 
have been very scholarly analyzed and 
compiled for the record. An outstand- 
ing factual breakdown of farm program 
costs was presented to this body last 
April by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[FRED MARSHALL]. His analysis of the 
1959 budget expenditures for the stabili- 
zation of farm prices and income, pre- 
sented a very revealing study of who ac- 
tually benefits from the farm programs, 
Out of the total budget of $7,341 million 
for agriculture, $5,386 million was set out 
for the stabilization of farm prices and 
income. It was discovered that the 
farmer should be fairly and properly 
charged for only $1,831 million, which 
represents only 34 percent in the budget 
for stabilization of farm prices and in- 
come. The balance of these funds were 
used for purposes directly benefiting 
others than farmers. The school lunch 
program, food distribution to the aged 
and needy, meat inspection, bartered 
materials in the supplemental defense 
stockpile, international wheat agree- 
ment, and financing of military housing 
in Europe with surplus farm products, 
are examples of expenditures charged to 
the farmers, but more realistically 
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chargeable to defense, foreign relations, 
public welfare, and so on. Other large 
expenditures under this general heading, 
which were received by others than 
farmers, covered export costs, purchase 
of storage facilities, net interest ex- 
pense, administrative expenses, county 
office expenses, bank charges, storage, 
and handling and transportation 
charges for the year. 

After studying this breakdown of ex- 
penditures it is more clearly understood 
that with actual Federal expenditures of 
85,126 million during the fiscal year of 
1959 net farm income dropped to $10.3 
billion for the calender year of 1959. 
This was $5.8 billion under the net farm 
income for 1951, when the total Federal 
expenditures for agriculture was a mere 
$834 million. 

Mr. Speaker, this kind of nonsense 
cannot long be endured by the people of 
this country. For the past several 
months, a number of us, vitally con- 
cerned with the farm situation have de- 
voted a great deal of time to compile the 
best of the current thinking for a fair, 
workable, farm program, which would 
have maximum effectiveness at a greatly 
reduced cost to the taxpayers. Through 
this effort, a bill was drafted and jointly 
introduced in this House last week. I 
urge my colleagues to obtain a copy of 
H.R. 10359 and study it. The main pro- 
visions of this bill are: 

First. Balancing supply and demand 
at fair prices: This vital part of the bill 
has two sections, dealing with marketing 
orders and price stabilization programs 
as alternative choices for farmers. 

(a) Nationwide marketing orders 
would be authorized, expanding the pres- 
ent regional orders, many more commod- 
ities would be made eligible for this pro- 
gram—started in 1937—and more func- 
tions would be authorized under the or- 
ders—such a contracting on prices and 
terms of sale. 

Commodity groups not choosing to get 
their bargaining power through this de- 
vice would use the other major type of 


program: 

(b) National commodity stabilization 
programs would be established by and for 
producer groups to maintain a fair price, 
defined at 100 percent of parity. 

Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture 
determined that the supply of any com- 
modity—except tobacco, wool, or sugar— 
would exceed the estimated effective de- 
mand at a fair price in the next crop 
year, he would have to call for the elec- 
tion of a farm commodity program de- 
velopment committee. This would be 
composed of one producer—no processors 
or others—elected from each of the nine 
geographical regions. Every producer of 
$500 worth or more of the commodity an- 

' nually would get one secret vote. 

This committee must then propose to 
the Secretary a stabilization program 
for its commodity, all within limits of 
the act, of course. After this, the Secre- 
tary would make an independent finding 
of the feasability and legality of the pro- 
posal. If he approved, he would call a 
referendum among producers, with a 
two-thirds majority required. 

If the proposal were defeated, the old 
program would remain in effect. If ap- 
proved by producers, and if the proposal 
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called for an expenditure of more than 
$20 million a year from the U.S. Treas- 
ury, it would be referred to Congress, 
which is given 90 days to reject it. If 
rejected by Congress, the old program 
would remain. 

Thus, farmers could try to better their 
program, but would not lose the one they 
have by trying to do so. 

In determining the annual national 
supply factor, the Secretary would add 
together domestic needs, foreign re- 
quirements and a safe reserve; then he 
would subtract 10 percent of the Gov- 
ernment inventory of the commodity in- 
volved and an estimate of the amount 
of the commodity which might be paid 
on kind” under provisions described 

ter. 

The Secretary is required to establish 
the necessary production or market sup- 
ply adjustment procedures to assure a 
balance of supply and demand at a fair 
price. Other provisions of this part of 
the bill include: 

Adjustment goals would have to be di- 
vided among States, counties, and indi- 
vidual producers. 

All kinds of support methods would 
be used except for commodity loans or 
diversion purchases. Direct payments 
are specifically included as a method of 
support, but storage would be bypassed. 

There would be a “family farm” limi- 
tation on the amount of support avail- 
able to any one producer. 

Interrelated commodities such as feed 
grains would have to be handled to- 
gether. 

CCC could sell its inventory into the 
market at not less than parity, rather 
than 5 percent above the current support 
level, as now. 

Farmer-elected committees are strong- 
ly favored by the sponsors, although 
their use is left to separate legislation. 

Second. Distribution of high protein 
Sg is provided in two parts, as fol- 

ows: 

(a) The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare could spend $500 mil- 
lion to buy high protein foods such as 
dairy, poultry, and meat products for 
distribution to the needy, charitable in- 
stitutions and school lunches. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture could 
spend an equivalent ratio in the form of 
feed grains. 

Third. Soil-building base: The Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act of 1936 would be amended to expand 
the ACP program to encourage up to 40 
percent of each farmer’s tillable acreage 
into soil building, rather than soil-de- 
pleting crops. Tillable acres are defined 
as land devoted in the past 5 years to 
wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, soybeans, sorghum grain, flax, 
dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

This would be done in such a way as 
to allow the soil bank to stay dead, It 
expired last December 31, although con- 
tracts extend into this year. 

This feature is not compulsory, but 
any farmer who wants to participate in 
one of the national commodity stabili- 
zation programs, described earlier, would 
have to take the following conservation 
steps: 

(a) Contribute 10 percent of his till- 
able acreage, without receiving payment 
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or rental but being allowed regular ACP 
cost sharing on it. 

(b) Designate up to 30 percent of his 
tillable land for Government rental, 
such acreage not to be grazed or cropped 
except when falling in a disaster area. 
Owners of this acreage must maintain 
it in timber or other good conservation 
cover, and the Secretary is required to 
issue and enforce regulations to assure 
fire, weed, and insect control on the 
idle acres. 

Payment for this rental would be “in 
kind” at the rate of two-thirds the aver- 
age normal yield per acre over the past 
3 years. However, the bill provides that 
“if no such commodity is available lo- 
cally in the inventory of CCC, payment 
shall be made in cash or negotiable cer- 
tificate, at the option of the producer.” 

The proportion of land retirable is de- 
5 10 to preclude whole farms being 


PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER] 
is recognized. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
rise to speak about our Nation's missile 
and space programs, and the role of pres- 
idential leadership in national security. 

Never before in the history of our 
great Nation have we faced a graver 
crisis. 

It is fitting that at this moment fol- 
lowing the birthday of the Savior of the 
Union, and immediately prior to the 
birthday of the Father of our Country, we 
pause to take stock of the nature of this 
crisis which our people confront. I have 
full confidence that the United States of 
America, as in past crises in our history, 
will rise to meet the challenge which 
threatens the very existence of humanity. 

We are going through a strange period, 
a period marked by latent desire on the 
part of the American people to do every- 
thing within their power to meet the 
Soviet threat. In a sense the people are 
ahead of the leadership in their desire 
to move ahead with the job athand. The 
people are waiting for the signal to move 
forward, they are yearning for the great 
voice of leadership which can come only 
from the President of the United States. 

In recent weeks, some people have re- 
peated the great question in the first 
epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians: 
“For if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the 
battle?” 

The American Presidency is the most 
powerful office in the free world. The 
President is the No. 1 educator of the Na- 
tion. He alone can point the goals to- 
ward peace and freedom. He alone can 
dispel the fog of confusion which arises 
from a bahel of many conflicting voices. 
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He alone can lift the people up to the 
point where they can exert the maximum 
effort in achieving a common objective. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower is my 
President. He is President of all the 
American people. He alone has the po- 
tential as a mighty force to lead our 
great Nation. President Eisenhower has 
demonstrated that he can awaken in the 
hearts and minds of millions of people 
in foreign lands an emotional feeling to- 
ward the American dream and what it 
represents. In his travels President 
Eisenhower by his very presence in many 
other lands has rekindled the beacon of 
hope for untold millions. 

The President announced yesterday 
that he would address the Nation next 
Sunday at 6:15 p.m. on the question of 
national security and his forthcoming 
trip to South America. I believe that 
his forthcoming trip will reveal the same 
warm reaction of people everywhere to- 
ward the President as the symbol of the 
American ideal. Yet, I trust that when 
he speaks Sunday on the issue of na- 
tional security, President Eisenhower 
will reverse the attitude of complacency 
he has displayed and will sound in bold 
and fearless tones the clarion call of 
leadership. The American people, I re- 
peat, yearn for that leadership. The 
people will respond if the President will 
only lead. 

Thus, I hope that the President will 
close the book on the past and take the 
fresh approach of leadership in the tra- 
dition of Abraham Lincoln, George 
Washington, and all of our towering 
Chief Executives who grasped the full 
potentialities of that great office. 

I would like to cite a few examples of 
the dreary past, not to criticize the Pres- 
ident, but to express the sincere hope 
that he might turn his back on weak- 
kneed expressions, on timid and timor- 
ous attitudes, and unrealistic conclusions 
which fail to recognize that the Ameri- 
can people will respond if they are only 
given the leadership. 

After the Russian sputnik was fired, 
the President stated on October 9, 1957: 

So far as the satellite itself is concerned, 
that does not raise my apprehensions, not 
one iota. 


On June 18, 1958, the President stated: 


With respect to the thrust * * * I do 
know that our plans, programs of develop- 
ment, are the kind that will put up any kind 
of missile or any kind of satellite that we 
believe will be necessary. 


The President has never fully recog- 
nized, or expressed even to this day the 
serious lag in our development of large 
booster engines. Even the sensational 
Russian successes have not shaken the 
President’s attitude of complacency on 
this point. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert at this point in the Recorp 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
of February 16, including quotations 
from President Eisenhower since the 
3 of the Russian sputnik in 

Card Ur 
Tass, the Soviet news agency, announced 


The first Soviet sputnik took 
flight on October 4, 1957, On September 
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13, 1959, a Soviet rocket reached the moon. 
On January 20, 1960, the Soviet Union re- 
ported the successful test in the Pacific of a 
missile that went nearly 7,800 miles and 
struck within 1% miles of its target. 

Following are some of the comments of 
President Eisenhower during this progres- 
sion: 

Let's take the earth satellite, as opposed 
to the missile, because they are related only 
indirectly in the physical sense, and in our 
case not at all. Never has it been consid- 
ered as a race.”—October 9, 1957. 

“So far as the satellite itself is concerned, 
that does not raise my apprehensions, not 
one iota.”—October 9, 1957. 

“It is my conviction, supported by trusted 
scientific and military advisers, that, al- 
though the Soviets are quite likely ahead in 
some missile and special areas, and are obvi- 
ously ahead of us in satellite development, 
as of today the overall military strength 
of the free world is distinctly greater than 
that of Communist countries November 7, 
1957. 

“At this moment the consensus of opinion 
is that we are probably somewhat behind 
the Soviets in some areas of long-range 
ballistic missile development.”—January 9, 
1958. 

“With respect to the thrust * * * I do 
know that our plans, programs of develop- 
ment, are the kind that will put up any kind 
of missile or any kind of satellite that we 
believe will be necessary. —-June 18, 1958. 

“There has been no place that I can see 
where there has been any possibility of gaps 
occurring.”—August 27, 1958. 

“Today the so-called missile gap is being 
rapidly filled.”"—-October 20, 1958. 

“We are rapidly filling the gap that 
existed; and in some ways I think that our 
scientists have already achieved what we 
would call even more than equality, par- 
ticularly in types and kinds, even if not in 
number.”—October 21, 1958. 

“The so-called missile gap of 6 years ago 
is speedily being filled."—October 22, 1958. 

“Today America—and all the world 
knows that in less than 4 years we are 
rapidly closing the missile gap that we in- 
herited. And Sputniks have been matched 
by Explorers, Vanguards, and Pioneers.”— 
October 31, 1958. 

“It is absolutely fatuous and futile to try 
to balance, item by item, the progress of 
two great nations in their technology of 
defense. To disturb ourselves too much that 
we have not yet caught up with another 
great power and people with technical skill 
in a particular item, it seems to me to show 
a loss or a lack of a sense of balance.“ 
January 14, 1959. 

“We do not believe that there is a relative 
increase in their capacity.“ February 4, 
1959. 

“Our military missile program, going for- 
ward so successfully, does not suffer from 
our present lack of very large rocket engines, 
which are so necessary in distant space ex- 
ploration. I am assured by experts that the 
thrust of our present missiles is fully ade- 
quate for defense requirements.“ January 
7, 1960. 

“I am always a little bit amazed about 
this business of catching up. What you 
want is enough, a thing that is adequate.“ 
February 3, 1960. 

“There are too many of these generals 
with all sorts of ideas. I cannot be par- 
ticularly disturbed because everybody with 
a parochial viewpoint all over the place 
comes along and says that the bosses know 
nothing about it."—February 3, 1960. 

“The biggest problem there is in the 
United States today is to make sure that 
her own people understand the basic issues 
that face us and form their own judg- 
ment.”—February 11, 1960. 

Mr. Speaker, President Eisenhower 
has repeatedly indicated that this coun- 
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try is not in a space race with Russia, 
despite categorical statements by many 
Officials in key positions in his adminis- 
tration that we are indeed in a space 
Tace with Russia. Again, I do not bring 
this up to be critical of what is water 
over the dam, but merely to express the 
hope that starting on the eve of Wash- 
ington’s Birthday next Sunday the Pres- 
ident will say yes, we are in a space race 
with Russia, we do face a grave crisis, 
and it will take every ounce of the heart 
and mind and muscle of the American 
people to meet that crisis. 

At this point I have a special word for 
my friends on the Republican side. I 
am informed by a very reliable source 
close to Vice President Nrxon himself 
that after the Vice President is nomi- 
nated he will cut loose from the com- 
placent approach of President Eisen- 
hower, and will call on the American 
people for sacrifices to meet the crisis, 
and will call on the people to meet the 
great challenge of the space race with 
Russia. We have heard much talk of 
the missile gap and the muscle gap, and 
perhaps historians of the future will 
term the period between February and 
the Republican Convention as the Nixon 
gap—that period of weightlessness when 
the people complacently relax on their 
couches, with no guidance system, no 
control, and no propulsion. 

But although we might hope that Vice 
President Nixon will assume this new 
role, as most certainly the Democratic 
presidential candidate will assume the 
role of leadership also, we must consider 
the serious and stark fact that this still 
leaves the Nation without the full poten- 
tial of Presidential leadership during the 
critical months ahead. 

For example, at his press conference 
on January 26, 1960, the President was 
asked by William McGaffin of the Chi- 
cago Daily News: 

Mr. President, in view of the international 
prestige at stake, why are we not moving 
with a greater sense of urgency to catch up 
with Russia in the field of space exploration? 


The President answered: 

Just start at that again—how did you 
start it, how did you start that question? 

Mr. McGarrin. I said, in view of the inter- 
national prestige at stake, 

The PRESIDENT. Is it? 

Mr. MoGarrrx. Well, sir, do you not feel 
that it is? 

The Preswent. Not particularly; no. 


Now let us examine this statement for 
a minute or two. In an address in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on February 13, 1960, 
the President’s own science adviser in 
the White House, George B. Kistiakow- 
sky, stated that America is engaged in a 
“scientific and technological contest with 
the Soviet Union which today involves 
our national prestige, and tomorrow, 
perhaps, our very survival.” 

On January 29, 1960, 3 days after the 
President made his comment about our 
international prestige not being at stake, 
Dr. T. Keith Glennan, Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, appeared before the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
of which I am a member. In his pre- 
pared statement to our committee, Dr. 
Glennan affirmed the fact that “our 
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competitor in this business is the Soviet 
Union.” I asked Dr. Glennan this 
question: 


I assume then, of course, that our inter- 
national prestige is at stake in the space 
race? 


Dr. Glennan answered: 


Mr. HECHLER, I think our international 
prestige is at stake in every activity of this 
Nation. 


On January 28, 1960, we had before 
our committee Dr. Abe Silverstein, Di- 
rector, Space Flight Programs, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
I asked Dr. Silverstein: 


You would agree that our international 
prestige is at stake, in relation to our prog- 
ress in this whole area? 


Dr. Silverstein’s answer was: 


I certainly would concur heartily in that 
statement. 


In testimony before our committee on 
January 20, Under Secretary of State 
Livingston Merchant indicated: 

‘There is no question but that by its achieve- 
ments and exploits in the field of outer 
space, the Soviet Union has enhanced its 
prestige. 

This morning, Maj. Gen. John B. 
Medaris, former commander of the Army 
Ordnance Missile Command, made a 
provocative statement before the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
the entire text of which I include in the 
Recorp at this point: 


STATEMENT BY Mas. GEN. J. B. MEDARIS, 
RETIRED, HOUSE SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 
COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 18, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
it is once again an honor to speak to you. 
Because my time before this committee is 
limited, I have selected two particular sub- 
jects to which my remarks will be addressed, 
The first is general, and has to do with my 
views with respect to our national missile 
and space effort. The second subject which I 
will consider is specific, and deals with my 
opinion as to the urgency of our require- 
ment for an operational anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system. Incidentally, it is both unusual 
and fortunate that this divided effort finds 
unity within the responsibilities of this com- 
mittee. 

In assessing the U.S, missile and space pro- 
gram, I believe we must find consider the 
character of the gross United States-Soviet 
competition. Fundamentally, it is a clash 
between different philosophies as to the posi- 
tion of the individual in society. The field 
of conflict is so broad, so profound, that it 
encompasses every element of international 
power—military, economic, diplomatic, po- 
litical, psychological, and spiritual. Clause- 
witz observed that in human conflict the 
moral is to the physical as three is to one. 
Our strength must therefore be at least 
three parts psychological. 

Now, I do not want to belittle the ma- 
terial benefits that may accrue from ag- 
gressive space exploration. I do not want to 
pursue in detail the self-evident fact that 
material benefits inevitably derive from new 
Knowledge. Nor do I want to press the point 
that the military implications of a new 
principle or environment are never under- 
stood until that principle or environment is 
itself fully understood. 

Without considering these corollary rea- 
sons, I want to affirm my personal conviction 
that for psychological reasons alone the free 
world must attain and maintain no less than 
parity and preferably a margin of supe- 
riority in the field of space exploration and 
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exploitation. I consider the decision to 
achieve that parity—and eventually supe- 
riority—one of the most critical and funda- 
mental decisions of our day. If the space 
race is not a valid one, then I would sug- 
gest that we are already spending too much 
money and effort on it. On the other hand, 
if the competition is as critical and as funda- 
mental as I believe it to be, then we are faced 
with two possible solutions. Either we must 
spend more in dollars and effort; or, we must 
substantially increase the efficiency of our 
effort. 

Let us consider the manner in which our 
national missile and space program is pres- 
ently splintered. First and most important: 
It is divided between two executive depart- 
ments, NASA and the Department of De- 
fense. Functually, it is splintered into four 
agencies, NASA and the three branches of 
our armed services. 

Within the Department of Defense, a re- 
cent directive from the Secretary has revised 
the missions of the respective services. Both 
the developmental and operational aspects 
of space vehicles have been assigned as mis- 
sions to the Air Force. A navigational satel- 
lite system has been assigned as a mission 
of the Navy. A communications satellite 
system has been assigned as a mission of 
the Army. On the surface, perhaps this de- 
cision pretends to settle old issues. Actu- 
ally, it creates dissension. By direction, the 
Army and the Navy are to buy their space 
vehicles from the Air Force; however, there 
is no immediate knowledgeable authority re- 
sponsible for the overall mission. The prob- 
lem of wedding and payload and the vehicle 
must be settled by such anemic devices as 
committees, coordination offices, and other 
such inadequate administrative devices. 
There is no technically competent authority 
sitting astride both the vehicle program and 
the payload program to give a joint program 
the decisive drive that success demands. In 
theory, system coordination has been as- 
signed to the Air Force; but this, if authori- 
tatively exploited, denies to the responsible 
service full control over its assigned operat- 
ing space mission. Since no one authority is 
totally and immediately responsible for the 
complete mission, what is everybody’s busi- 
ness ends up being nobody’s business. 

Let us now turn to the creation and con- 
tinuing expansion of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. The pre- 
sumption has apparently been accepted that 
the borderline between scientific space ex- 
ploration and military space requirements 
can be cleanly and effectively defined. Gen- 
tlemen, I believe this presumption to be 
totally incorrect. 

From a purely technical viewpoint, there 
is so little difference between civilian and 
military space programs that there is no 
justification for their division and resulting 
duplication. For example, in the area of 
powerplants, both programs are concerned 
with a reaction-type engine, liquid or solid, 
whose functioning requires rather sophisti- 
cated control. This is a fundamental char- 
acteristic of every vehicle, whether it be a 
short-range ballistic missile used by troops 
in the field, or a more ambitious vehicle used 
in an interplanetary probe. Their develop- 
ment and operation stem from identical 
technologies. 

Not only are the power sources themselves 
fundamentally identical, but the control 
methods, either on board the vehicle or 
those located at ground stations, come from 
common parents. I can give you as many 
examples of commonality between the mil- 
itary and so-called civilian systems as there 
are components of their respective systems. 
For added example, in both programs, it is 
necessary to explore ways of getting de- 
pendable electronic propagation from a su- 
personic vehicle, getting antenna patterns, 
the effects of boundary layer, heat and veloc- 
ity, and so forth. All of this knowledge is 
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essential to the development of any missile 


or space vehicle. Also, there is a common 
requirement for guidance systems that per- 
form identical functions. The same thing 
is also true in terms of dependable long- 
range communications to and from missiles 
and space vehicles. Further proof of the 
principle is offered in the use of smaller 
ballistic missiles as upper stages of larger 
vehicles. 

Even from the standpoint of pure science, 
these programs are interrelated. Scientific 
exploration is in no way inconsistent with 
military objectives. New military technol- 
ogy inevitably results from scientific find- 
ings. An examination of the many projects 
contained in the research and development 
programs of the Department of Defense 
would indicate clearly that the military is 
supporting and fostering fundamental re- 
search insofar as its limited resources will 
permit, 

There is a final consideration on this sub- 
ject that I believe to be particularly cogent. 
The military objectives and the civilian pro- 
grams, with very limited exceptions, are, and 
must continue to be, derived from the same 
physical and manpower resources. Every 
single engineering and production facility 
that is involved in any kind of important 
space project is now or has been involved in 
one or more missile projects. This includes 
both commercial and governmental re- 
sources. Further, the exploration and ex- 
ploitation of space will continue to demand 
the use of the same facilities and the same 
brainpower that are now being used in the 
development of weapons systems. 

Again, the list is endless and complicated, 
but the principle is brief and simple: we are 
trying to divide the indivisible. 

I quite well understand that because of 
the pending transfer of the Von Braun team 
from the organization which I have com- 
manded, this criticism may sound like sour 
grapes. Let me dispel that presumption by 
saying flatly, that under present circum- 
stances, I concur in the transfer. 

In the area of political competition for 
control of resources, the Army has done the 
only thing it could do. When one is forced 
into making a choice from a bundle of bad 
choices, he must take the least objection- 
able one. The transfer of the Von Braun 
group to NASA is the unfortunate culmina- 
tion of a long series of such dilemmas. At 
the end, the Army faced a Solomon's choice: 
First, by the assignment of the space vehicle 
development, production, and launching 
mission to the Air Force, and secondly, the 
Army’s total inability to secure from the De- 
partment of Defense sufficient money or re- 
sponsibility to do the Saturn job properly, 
we found ourselves in the position of either 
agreeing with the transfer of the team, or 
watching it be destroyed by starvation and 
frustration. However, gentlemen, this par- 
ticular issue of the transfer of the Von 
Braun team is only one small part of the 
issue I hope to put before you. 

Now, of course, good men working hard 
together can make any form of organization 
work after a fashion. The purpose of sound 
organization should be to reduce the re- 
quirements for coordination and cooperation 
to a point where they are reasonably con- 
sistent with human nature and the capabili- 
ties of the average executive group. With 
sound organization, coordination and co- 
operation become the natural product within 
the organization. Thus only, may we avoid 
the sort of hothouse nurtured or blackjack 
inspired coordination that presently seems 
to be the order of the day. People after all 
are human. The only way that we get the 
best effort out of any individual, no matter 
what his size or stature, is to so place him 
that in furthering his own intelligent self- 
interest he is at once furthering the objec- 
tives of his organization, and hopefully, of 
his country. This is the sort of organiza- 
tion toward which we must work. 
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There is a further reason why the present 
trend is illogical and undesirable. The Von 
Braun group has been supported extensively 
by a nationwide Army organization which 
must continue for the performance of Army 
missions, regardless of whether the Von 
Braun group goes or stays. You cannot ex- 
pect to create a new and separate system to 
support them in terms of finance, account- 
ing, purchasing, inspection of purchased 
products, contracting for services, and the 
provision of general logistic resources and 
facilities, without spending additional 
money. 

The Congress has continuously beaten the 
Department of Defense over the head in an 
attempt to unify those same activities, and 
thus reduce the duplication among the three 
military departments. By the existing or- 
ganizational concepts and the operational 
responsibilities placed on NASA, NASA must 
necessarily proceed to create its own system 
for all of those things—a system which al- 
ready exists in triplicate—Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

Now, for all of these reasons, I believe, 
that if we are to compete successfully with- 
out bankrupting the country, there must be 
a fundamental organizational unification of 
the entire missile and space program. One 
asks immediately, how can this be done and 
where? 

It is unrealistic, and an improper divi- 
sion of responsibility to take outside the 
Department of Defense the responsibility 
for weapons essential to the performance of 
the mission of that Department. However, 
and particularly in view of past performance 
in areas of purely civilian activities, such 
as the work of the Corps of Engineers in 
rivers, harbors, and flood control, the work 
of the Signal Corps in operating the Alaska 
communications system in the absence of a 
commercial capability to do so, the adminis- 
tration by the Army of the Panama Canal, 
and many others, there is nothing funda- 
mentally inconsistent in assigning civilian 
scientific efforts in a particular fleld to the 
Department of Defense. 

Thus, in view of the fundamental incon- 
sistency involved in taking the responsi- 
bility for weapons development out of the 
Department of Defense, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the space effort, if it is to 
be unified, must be inside the Department 
of Defense? 

Now, how can this be done? If we look 
with discerning eyes, Congress itself has 
pointed the way. In the most recent 
amendments to national defense organiza- 
tion, it is evident that Congress intended 
an extension of the principle of the joint 
unified command composed of elements of 
the several armed services. By its enact- 
ments, the Congress gave to those joint 
commands a substantially greater degree of 
independence from the individual services 
than such commands had ever before had. 
They strengthened the staff of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and set up the commands to 
operate with direct channels to the Joint 
Chiefs and to the Secretary of Defense, So 
far, this concept has been applied almost 
exclusively to geographic operating areas. 
These are now almost entirely handled 
through joint commands. While this is as 
far as this concept has gone to date in its 
broadest applications, it has been applied to 
an important degree in atomic weapons 
through the charter of the Defense Atomic 
Support Agency, or DASA. 

DASA offers us a tested pattern for the 
problem that faces us here. It would appear 
there is nothing to deny the possibility and 
the desirability of creating a joint com- 
mand to assume the undivided responsibility 
for the major missile and space activities of 
the Nation. Each service, being fully repre- 
sented within, and dependent upon the com- 
mand, would necessarily feel the compulsion 
to support its representatives in the joint 
command, Through that medium and that 
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fact, the availability of the various support- 
ing elements of the several services to 
smoothly and competently reinforce the joint 
effort would be assured. In order to as- 
sure adequate attention to the scientific side 
of space exploration, the scientific commu- 
nity should be represented at the command 
level. Thus, we aline individual and na- 
tional objectives. 

In substance, gentlemen, Iam recommend- 
ing that this committee and the Congress 
take a broad new hard look at the organiza- 
tion of our resources to meet our needs in 
missile and space activities and give thorough 
consideration to the suggested course of ac- 
tion, or any other, which will achieve with 
assurance a solid, undivided, and effective 
approach to the solution of our most urgent 
need, 

In concluding these remarks with some 
consideration of our need for a ballistic mis- 
sile defense system, and particularly of the 
present position of the Zeus system, I want 
first to deal with that school of thought 
which argues against the need. In this con- 
nection, I should like to rephrase an old 
cliche: When offensive capabilities are equal, 
then the best offense is a good defense, We 
have a positive deterrent only when we can 
do something the aggressor cannot do. 

There is no denying the requirement for an 
assured retaliatory capability. It serves as 
an effective deterrent against all-out mas- 
sive, and sudden annihilation. If its pur- 
pose is achieved, it will never be used. Con- 
versely, if it has to be used, it has failed in 
its purpose. 

For a deterrent force to be fully effective, 
it must have certain characteristics. It must 
be powerful enough that the damage certain 
to be inflicted would be wholly unaccept- 
able to the aggressor power. Second, it must 
be supported by the unquestioned public 
will to use it if necessary, and without delay. 
Third, the potential aggressor must know 
with certainty that the two foregoing con- 
ditions do exist. 

Certainly, the deterrent force must not 
be made ineffective by the very act it is de- 
signed to prevent. Within the military there 
are many ways to achieve this relative in- 
vulnerability. Being military, the direct re- 
taliatory capability is subject to military 
discretion. It can be hardened, dispersed, 
hidden, and made mobile. It can simply be 
multiplied to the extent that the aggressor 
cannot completely destroy it in a single 
blow. This is a technique which we under- 
stand and can apply. 

However, it seems to me that there would 
be little sanity in destroying half of Russia 
and Asia, if before such destruction was 
meted out, the major populations of the 
20 largest cities of the United States had 
suffered massive damage and wholesale 
slaughter. It would be nothing more than 
revenge. There would, in fact, be little left 
for us to fight for. 

What are we going to do with those 
cities—with New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, and Detroit? They cannot be ef- 
fectively hardened, dispersed, made mobile, 
depopulated, or forgotten. 

Passive means of defense have their very 
real limitations. By the nature of economic 
circumstances, if for no other reason, it is 
unrealistic even to consider adequate har- 
dening as a protection for the physical re- 
sources from which stem our industrial and 
economic strength. In the cold and pitiless 
light of pure logic, we must therefore find 
means for their defense against sudden and 
massive annihilation. This has been ade- 
quately recognized in the development and 
deployment of missile systems to protect 
these centers from air attack. To the more 
formidable threat now rising we have only 
one present answer. 

The Nike-Zeus antimissile system, now 
in development, is our only conceivable 
positive defense for the next decade. While 
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better means may be discovered in the fu- 
ture as a result of active research, the na- 
ture of those possible means is not nearly 
sufficiently and clearly known at this time 
to warrant the commitment of resources 
to the development of any other systems. 

Given the essential leadtime required for 
the genesis of any such complex defensive 
system, any really new approach cannot, in 
My judgment, be available for use before 
1970. Meantime, the millions of inhabitants 
of our concentrated centers live with a sharp 
and cruel sword poised over their heads and 
held only by the gossamer thread of our 
opponents’ rationality. 

At the same time, it is a certain fact that 
every day we delay in initiating the series 
of complex actions required to commit the 
Zeus system to production will delay by an 
exactly equal period its availability for use. 

Admittedly, there are development prob- 
lems still to be solved, but far too much 
has been made of them as a negative point. 
They exist in all development programs. 
Otherwise, there would be no need for any 
such program, and we could go directly 
into the production of a new weapon. I 
assure you that those technical problems are 
proportionately no greater in the Nike-Zeus 
system than they have been, or are in other 
weapons systems of great cost and impor- 
tance. The immediate, discernible problem 
of straightforward defense against straight- 
forward ballistic missiles, IRBM or ICBM, is, 
in my opinion, fully in hand. I am further 
convinced that additional defense against 
more sophisticated weapons can and will be 
solved at least as fast as any such more 
sophisticated weapons can be brought 
against us. 

In other complex and urgent programs, 
great virtue has been ascribed to the tech- 
nique of integrating development, initiation 
of production, training, and preparation for 
deployment. In fact, the term “concur- 
rency” has been widely advertised as rep- 
resenting a virtue. Such telescoping of all 
phases substantially shortens the leadtime 
to availability, and, therefore, carries as- 
surance against the obsolescence of the 
weapon itself before it can be brought to 
bear. I am at a loss to understand why it 
is not equally obvious that this same proce- 
dure is essential in connection with a 
weapon of such tremendous importance to 
our survival as is the Zeus. 

In essence, gentlemen, the question is not 
whether we have yet completely demon- 
strated the full effectiveness of the Zeus 
system, but rather, whether we are to make 
any effort to defend the major centers of the 
United States against atomic annihilation 
by ballistic missile during the next 10 years. 
I feel very strongly that we cannot afford 
not to initiate immediate action looking to 
the prompt production and deployment of 
the Zeus system. The absence of a decision 
is in itself a decision. To fail to order the 
immediate preparation for production of this 
essential defense system is to add days, 
months, or years to the period when fear 
must hang like a cloud over our civilian 
population, To do otherwise than take 
this action immediately represents, in my 
opinion, the assumption of an awful and 
burdensome responsibility—a responsibility 
for the survival of the women and children, 
as well as the men, in the population of our 
great cities, upon whom in large measure 
both the prosperity and the will of the 
United States to survive as a nation depends. 
I for one am wholly unwilling to have that 
responsibility on my conscience. 

Gentlemen, the entire field being consid- 
ered by this committee is extraordinarily 
broad and complex. Giving full considera- 
tion to the influence of technology on the 
strength of this Nation, and on those ele- 
ments which go to make up that strength, 
the decisions to be taken are, in my opin- 
ion, of vital importance to the future of 
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this Nation, and, indeed, to its very survival 
as a free Nation. I could not hope to cover 
even a fraction of the problems involved, 
let alone discuss all elements of their poten- 
tial solution within the scope of this com- 
paratively brief statement to you. I have 
tried to single out two areas as being, in my 
opinion, of the greatest significance at this 
particular time. 

To summarize my carefully considered 
feelings with respect to those two areas, I 
should like to conclude with these brief 
statements: 

First, I do not believe we can afford not 
to compete, with all the necessary ingenuity 
and resources, to demonstrate to the free 
world both the capability and the will of 
this Nation. 

Second, I feel that because of its promi- 
nence in the public mind of all Nations, the 
field of space activities has become a most 
critical element of that competition, and 
that we, therefore, must have an aggressive 
and urgent national program to attain and 
maintain no less than equality, and pref- 
erably, demonstrated superiority in that 
field. 

Third, I believe strongly, and feel that it 
is wholly demonstrable, that the flelds of 
ballistic missilry and space exploration and 
exploitation are in fact naturally indi- 
visible elements of a single broad technol- 
ogy, and that a continuance of divided 
efforts in this broad area cannot but result 
in delay, duplication, and waste of both 
money and manpower. 

I believe that any pretense to- 
‘ward the deterrence of atomic general war- 
fare must necessarily be ineffective unless 
åt includes the effective protection of our 
population and our major resources, and 
thus assures the survival of our will to live 
as a Nation. I further feel that to delay 
the full acceptance of that responsibility, 
regardless of the uncertainties that may 
exist, involves a risk far too great to be 
accepted by an individual who can in any 
way influence the decision. 

I therefore strongly recommend that this 
committee give full consideration to the 
means for the creation of a truly unified 
and singly responsible authority for the 
direction of the national missile and space 
effort, and that it further recommend im- 
mediate preparation for the production and 
deployment of the only visible means for 
the protection of our population against 
the awful threat of atomic ballistic missile 
destruction, whether medium range or long 
range, sea launched or land launched, that 
is represented today by the Zeus anti-missile- 
missile system. 


Mr. Speaker, I have cited a few of 
these statements by high officials differ- 
ing with the President, not to criticize 
the President, nor to expose these officials 
to possible charges of being parochial 
in their attitude, but rather to indicate 
that here is a vital question which the 
President could and can clear up when 
he makes his address on Sunday. If the 
President will not exert leadership, at 
least we aope that he will exert follow- 
ership and recognize and articulate the 
overwhelming opinion of his key execu- 
tive officials. The crucial point, how- 
ever, is that Mr. Kistiakowsky’s Phila- 
delphia address, for example, was 
printed on page 19 of Sunday’s paper, 
whereas the President’s statements to 
the contrary are printed on page 1, and 
8 around the country, and the 
world. 

I know that this whole question deeply 
concerns the President, and I give him 
full credit for his sincerity and patriot- 

ism in wrestling with the problem. This 
was certainly the motive back of his trip 
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to Cape Canaveral on February 10, 1960. 
He wanted to highlight the nature of the 
problem and his understanding of it. I 
am only sorry that the trip did not ac- 
complish the purpose, and for this inter- 
pretation I rely on the report printed by 
the highly respected science writer for 
the Washington Evening Star, William 
Hines. Mr. Hines states, in an article 
printed February 11, 1960: 
PRESIDENT’s Quick TRIP SPARKS SECURITY 
SLIP 


(By William Hines) 

When President Eisenhower left Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., yesterday after 3 hours and 
15 minutes on that desolate sand-and-pal- 
metto heath, he observed that it had been 
& very worthwhile trip. 

Many of the reporters who made the hur- 
ried 1,600-mile round trip wondered from 
what point of view the President spoke. They 
thought that as far as increasing his grasp of 
either science or missilery was concerned, 
Mr. Eisenhower could have learned as much 
by staying at home and being briefed, or by 
looking at any of a spate of recent picture 
books on the Florida missile site, 

About the only thing of any national con- 
sequence that occurred was a breach of mili- 
tary security. The effect of this was to 

among perhaps twoscore reporters 
information about the Polaris missile that 
had been known earlier to a relative few on 
a confidential basis. 


BOBBLE ALMOST INEVITABLE 
The security leak was nothing more or less 
than a bobble of the sort almost inevitable 
in a hastily arranged trip like that Mr. Eisen- 
hower took yesterday. How effectively the 


fumble was covered up remains to be seen; . 


how serious its import is a matter of opinion. 

But the leak was important as a symptom 
characteristic of what happens when news is 
created, or ” for reasons that ap- 
parently have little to do with the national 
welfare, 

President Eisenhower's trip to Canaveral 
was whipped up on the spur of the moment. 
Some of the White House aides who normal- 
ly are “cut in” on trips far in advance say 
they did not know about this one until 24 
hours before the President left for Florida, 


From all that could be learned in the 
course of that hectic trip, the Canaveral in- 
. tour apparently “jus’ growed” like 

opsy. 

“Plan a 4-hour tour for the President,” 
seems to have been about the extent of the 
instructions sent down by Cape Canaveral, 
The trip was later cut to 314 hours by elimi- 
nating a luncheon, and finally to 3% hours 
by spinning the ccnvoy’s wheels a little 
faster. 

A prime purpose of the tour seemed to be 
to secure photographs of Mr. Eisenhower in 
front of some missiles. 

In the original tour plan photographers 
were given ample opportunity to take pic- 
tures, but writers were not granted an equal 
chance to observe. This plan broke down, 
however. 

DEVIL-MAY -CARE AIR 

The whole thing had a gala, devil-may- 
care air about it. Had the President wished 
to inspect a war-ready missile base, Cape 
Canaveral is about the last place in the 
world he should have gone. No shot has 
ever been—or will ever be—fired in anger 
from there. It is a test base, pure 
simple, Its relationship to actual combat 
bases is about equivalent to General Motors’ 
test track's relationship to a great metro- 
politan freeway. 
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For a meaningful briefing and an actual 
feel for missile base operations, Mr. Eisen- 
hower should have gone to some such place 
as Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif. He 
might have done so last month while on 
the west coast for the “dinner with Ike” at 
Los Angeles. It would have interrupted his 
trip for less than the 6 hours and 47 minutes 
total elapsed time of his absence from Wash- 
ington yesterday. 

At any event it is unthinkable that the 
President needs to travel to Cape Canaveral 
to learn about missiles. The men who have 
managed the Air Force and Navy missile 
programs—Lt. Gen, Bernard A. Schriever and 
Rear Adm. W. A. Raborn, for example—are 
only minutes away from the President's side, 
and can fill him in on Atlases, Polarises, and 
Titans without breaching security. 


Mr. Speaker, I join with President 
Eisenhower in denouncing those who 
wrongfully claim that he has or would 
deliberately mislead the American 
people. My indignation is as righteous 
as his on that score. But there has ex- 
isted around the President, as evidenced 
by this abortive and transparent trip to 
Cape Canaveral, a group of advisers who 
have seemed more interested in public 
relations than facts. Several years ago 
James Reston, the head of the New York 
Times Washington Bureau, quoted C, D. 
Jackson, of the White House staff, as 
stating: We're going to merchandise 
the living hell out of the Eisenhower 
program.” 

I humbly submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
this approach does a disservice both to 
President Eisenhower and to the Ameri- 
can people. National security is too 
vital an issue to be run from Madison 
Avenue. To protect the President, and 
enable him to fulfill the high functions 
of his office which are so essential to the 
very existence of civilization, I say let 
us get rid of the merchandising, public 
relations, advertising gimmicks, and all 
the Madison Avenue boys and let the 
President tell the facts simply and di- 
rectly to the American people. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I believe I speak the 
sentiments of all my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle when I say—the Presi- 
dent must succeed in providing mean- 
ingful leadership. We cannot afford to 
let the President fail or the Nation will 
fail. I believe it in my heart that the 
President will succeed if he will only get 
rid of the Madison Avenue boys, grasp 
firmly the reins of leadership, and start 
on Sunday night to give the full and 
stark facts to the American people. 

Some people have said, Mr. Speaker, 
that if the President paints too realistic 
a picture of the crisis we face there will 
be panic among the people, and we must 
reassure them instead. 

I ask you, Mr. Speaker, have you ever 
seen one single person in this country 
5 over the Russian threat? No, 

course not. But what you do see 
on the country are of 
complacent people—overstuffed, self- 
— people who will go on their 
way spending their money on per- 

sonal pees paso fet unless they are given the 
straight talk by the President himself on 
the crisis we face. If the President 
would only exert his leadership, these 
same people would turn around and 
would work, and sweat, and sacrifice if 
they knew our Nation were in danger. 


1960 


There are lots of folks who stand around 
and bemoan the fact that America is fast 
losing her moral fiber; well, the Presi- 
dent is in a position to stiffen the na- 
tional backbone, to raise our moral fiber, 
for the Presidency is more than an ad- 
ministrative job; it is preeminently a 
position of moral leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, last Saturday night, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1960, the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. carried an excellent hour-long 
television program entitled The Missile 
Race: Time for Decision.” Under 
unanimous consent, I include the entire 
text of this program in the RECORD. I 
would like to call particular attention to 
the final statement of Frank McGee dur- 
ing this program: 

In our study for this program we have 
found that whereas the President says the 
people must make the final decision, they 
are instead generally relying on the deci- 
sions that he has already made. 

The President of the United States says 
this country has the military strength that 
it needs, that in effect enough strength is 
enough, and that moreover he knows more 
on this subject than anyone else. There is 
no one who can effectively argue these points 
with him. He is a general who has spent all 
but a fraction of his life in military service. 
As President of the United States he receives 
top secret reports on the military strength 
of this country as well as any of its poten- 
tial enemies. And yet, there are other gen- 
erals who will argue these points with him. 
And there are men in public life who receive 
at least part of these secret reports who dis- 
pute him as well. 


The program follows: 
Tue MISSILE Race: TIME ror Decision 


Mr. McGee. It is 1935. On the desert near 
Roswell, N. Mex., the American physicist, 
Dr. Robert Hutchings Goddard, and some of 
his assistants are about to fire a rocket. Dr. 
Goddard had been experimenting with rock- 
ets since he was a child, had successfully 
fired a liquid-fueled rocket as early as 1926. 

This experiment was also successful, but 
the country heard little about it and cared 
less. 

Dr. Goddard used a parachute to float his 
experimental rockets gently back to earth. 
This American scientist pionered for all 
the world the design, the fuels, and the 
guidance systems for today’s long-range rock- 
ets, missiles, earth satellites, and space 
flights. American newspapers called him 
“Mooney Goodard,” but German rocket 
scientists who used his findings to build their 
World War II rockets said he was ahead 
of us all. 

Another early rocket experimenter in 
America, Dr. G. E. Pendre, says: “A crown- 
ing irony is that if his own countrymen had 
listened to Dr. Goddard the United States 
today would be 18 to 20 years ahead of its 
present position in the international space 
race, There might, in fact, have been no 
ANNOUNCER. World Wide 60, an adventure 
in television journalism. Tonight, the topi- 
cal story of the missile race. Here is NBC 
News Commentator Frank McGee. 

Mr. McGee. This is a bullet. It consists 
of a case inside of which is powder that ex- 
plodes and sends this tiny projectile hurt- 
ling toward its target. 

Now this is a ballistic missile. Its case is 
called an airframe, inside of which is fuel 
that explodes and sends a warhead hurtling 
toward its et. Thus we see instantly 
that there is no staggering an incompre- 
hensible difference between bullets, with 
which earlier wars were fought, and guided 
missiles, with which any future war will be 
fought; and yet, the United States has de- 
veloped this proliferation of missiles as it 
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seeks to move from one type of warhead to 
another; and to bring them to their present 
state of development we have spent $31,- 
381,000,000. 

Now tonight we to ask three 
questions and then answer them insofar as 
competent and responsible reporters can do 
so. The three questions: Does this country 
have the military strength that it needs? 
If not, why not? Finally, what more can 
be done? 

Now as we ask and answer the first ques- 
tion we will also make some additional dis- 
coveries. We will discover, for example, 
that satellites, or ballistic missiles, are di- 
vided by type into groups. All of these on 
the table here are called surface-to-surface 
missiles, meaning that they are fired from a 
position on the ground to a target that is 
also on the ground. And in this they are 
exactly like artillery. Well, that’s what 
the Army claimed, of course, as it developed 
most of these missiles that you see. But 
that argument sent shivers up the collec- 
tive spine of the Air Force which claimed 
in effect that they are not artillery, but 
pilotiess bombers. 

The services fought over this bitterly be- 
cause they realized that their very survival 
as a service depended on the outcome of that 
argument. Well, today the argument is 
largely settled with the Air Force the win- 
ner, although the Army still controls some 
short-range missiles. The Air Force con- 
trols those of longer range on which so much, 
80 very much depends. 

Some of the longer range missiles travel 
1,500 miles, and these are called intermedi- 
ate range ballistic missiles, or IRBM's. But 
others travel 5,000 to 8,000 miles. They 
actually span the oceans, and these are called 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, or ICBM’s. 
And of these, the most important at this 
moment is the Atlas. The Atlas is the only 
ICBM the United States has developed and 
ready to go. 

The first feeble effort to develop this mis- 
sile began in 1946, 1 year after the end 
of World War II. But serious work on it did 
not begin until 8 years later in 1954. During 
that time we relied almost exclusively on 
our possession of the atomic bomb and 
bombers to deliver it for our military de- 
Tense. 

Russia, on the other hand, was doing 
everything possible to develop missiles while 
also learning the secrets of the atomic bomb. 
Our intelligence agents underestimated her 
ability to do either of these jobs. After we 
succeeded in reducing the weight of atomic 
warheads we started seriously to develop 
missiles as a means of delivering them. 
Since Russia developed missiles to carry 
heavier warheads she wound up with more 
powerful rockets than we have, which is the 
most glaring advantage that she has over 
this country today; and today we are told 
that Russia has about 12 ICBM’s ready to 
fire, compared to our 3. Our intelligence 
agents say that she will have 35 to 60 by the 
end of this year, compared to our 15 or 20. 
Roughly about three times as many as we 
will have. Now this is the missile lag about 
which we hear so much. A massive effort is 
being made to develop other ICBM’s, of which 
the Titan is one. Eleven days ago this mis- 
sile passed one of its most severe tests, 
Missiles are built in sections—they are 
called stages—which separate in flight so 
the whole missile doesn’t have to be flown 
the whole distance. In this test the first 
and second stages were separated in flight 
for the first time, and it was directed to its 
target by ground controls instead of those 
located inside the missile. A few days later 
it failed a test. Both the Titan and the 
Atlas use liquid fuels which must be pumped 
in shortly before launching. This takes 
15 minutes, just half the time needed 
by a Russian ICBM to reach its American 
target. This underscores vividly the desper- 
ate need for maximum warning. Because 
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the fuel must be fed at constant rates, these 
missiles have enormously complex plumbing 
systems which can, and often have, failed. 
Storage of liquid fuels is difficult and dan- 
gerous, and at the present, above ground. 

Until the Titan and the Atlas are en- 
closed in concrete silos underground, a pro- 
gram that is under way, they will remain 
soft targets, which means they are easily 
destroyed by enemy missiles, 

Well, prepackaged fuels offer a partial an- 
swer since they can be stored and loaded far 
more easily than liquid fuels for this type 
of motor. But solid fuels, which are stored 
inside the missile itself to remain there for 
years, are better yet, but they don’t always 
burn easily, making control of the missile 
quite difficult. 

Another ICBM under development over- 
comes two of these basic weaknesses, The 
Minuteman will have a solid fuel, and it 
can also be mounted on railroad cars so it 
becomes a constantly moving launching 
base, almost impossible for an enemy to 
follow and destroy. 

Three days ago it was announced that de- 
velopment of the Minuteman is a few 
months ahead of schedule, and with great 
good luck could be combat-ready by 1962. 
Well, that’s when Russia’s missile superior- 
ity will be the greatest. There are those who 
argue that in view of these facts we should 
skip development of the Titan and split its 
money between speeding the development of 
the Minuteman and building more Atlases, 
which is already developed, but with so few 
ICBM’s ready today much of our defense 
rests on the shorter range missiles like this 
Thor IRBM stationed at oversea bases. 

One of the first of these bases to become 
fully ready is at Feltwell in England. These 
are the first pictures ever permitted of the 
base. And only 3 days ago was the general 
press admitted. Since these missiles can 
travel only 1,500 miles they had to be placed 
nearer their potential targets. This meant, 
of course, that we had to have bases located 
on the territory of other countries, so great 
diplomatic effort was put forth to secure 
them, since they make potential Russian tar- 
gets of each country where they are located, 

Generally a squadron—that’'s a carryover 
Air Force term—consists of 15 missiles, and 
these Thors are almost exactly like the Jupi- 
ter which was developed by the Army, which 
would of course use the term “battalion.” 
Both missiles were developed by the rival 
services simultaneously, and they fought 
their most bitter battles over IRBM's, 
When the Air Force won control of even the 
Army's Jupiter, the latter, the Army, dropped 
almost completely out of the missile develop- 
ment picture. Since then the Army has 
fought a mostly losing battle to modernize 
its ground forces and maintain sufficient 
manpower for conventional or brushfire 
wars. 

Russia, we are told, has at least 100 IRBM 
launching bases, Those missiles of course 
couldn’t reach us in this country, but they 
could reach our bases overseas. 

Republican Co n LESLIE ARENDS, 
in a report that President Eisenhower urged 
everyone to read, indicates that we have 
four such bases in England and have se- 
lected sites for two in Italy. Thus, we lag 
considerably behind Russia in both the 
ICBM and the IRBM, the most important of 
the surface-to-surface group of missiles. 

Now all the missiles on this table are 
called surface-to-air missiles, meaning sim- 
ply that they are fired from the ground to & 
target in the air, and in this they are 
exactly like the old antiaircraft weapons. 
Since the Army used to handle antiaircraft 
weapons it pioneered the development of 
these missiles like the Nike-Hercules. The 
Nike-Hercules is what is called a second 
generation missile, This means simply that 
it is based on developments achieved with 
its parent predecessor the Nike-Ajax. This 
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missile, intended to bring down invading 
enemy bombers or fighter planes, is now 
stationed at bases around principal U.S, 
cities and is also at bases in Europe and the 
Far East. This is because we had thought 
Russia would use bombers in any attack. 
Instead, she developed the long-range guided 
missile, and no missile has yet been devel- 
oped that will intercept and bring down an 
IOM. 

We have several missiles that can do as 
the Hercules does, intercept and destroy in- 
vnding aircraft, but Russia will not attack 
with aircraft. When our intelligence agents 
were telling us Russia was building hordes 
of bombers they were in fact slackening 
bomber production and concentrating on 
missiles, yet it is the estimates of these same 
intelligence agencies that are being cited by 
some today to support claims that Russia’s 
missile superiority is really not great. 

While the Army was developing these sur- 
face-to-air missiles, the Air Force and the 
Navy of course were doing the same thing. 
Airplanes used to fire guns at each other. 
When the shift to missiles came along these 
guns became what we now call air-to-air 
missiles. The Army never had a role in this, 
so the conflict here became one between the 
Air Force and the Navy, and the Navy de- 
veloped among others of the type the Spar- 
row air-to-air missile. Well, the Sparrow is 
not the Navy’s best air-to-air missile, and its 
production will soon be halted in favor of 
another missile of the same type. But be- 
tween them, the Air Force and the Navy 
have developed at least five different air-to- 
air missiles. The projects and the financing 
for them were carried on simultaneously. 
Publicly each service always claims that it 
is sharing its discoveries with the other 
services, but scientists working for them 
have often complained of spending weeks or 
even months trying to solve a problem that 
a rival service has already solved. 

Today the Air Force is using an air-to-air 
missile developed by the Navy—the Side- 
winder, and that's the only missile, inciden- 
tally, that has proved itself in combat. It 
was used with devastating effect against 
Russian Md's employed by Chinese Com- 
munists in raids against territory held by 
Chinese Nationalists. These would be vital 
weapons in any conventional war, but they 
would mean little in a war fought with 
ICBM’s, 

Well, so far we have seen that the new 
weapons, although different, actually only 
parallel the same functions of the old 
weapons, and in doing so we have partially 
answered the first question—does this coun- 
try have the military strength it needs? 

Tt is against this background that the 
current and often bitter debate on defense 
is being waged in Congress. The Congress- 
men and the witnesses in Washington are 
talking almost exclusively in terms of the 
large missiles as they argue the principal 
question of whether enough is being spent 
for military strength. The Republicans 
generally say Tes,“ the Democrats generally 
say “No.” And the Republicans cite secret 
intelligence reports to support their view 
that we are not weaker than Russia. 
Democats say these reports claim one thing 
in public but another thing in private, and 
are now based on what an enemy might 
feel like doing, not what he can do. 

Air Force generals and admirals who 


But out of all the confusion a few facts 
emerge clearly. We are relying on ICBM'’s, 
on nuclear-powered submarines with shorter 
range IRBM’s, and on the missile, on atomic 
bomb-carrying aircraft of the Strategic Air 
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Command to give us the military strength 
we need. 

So let’s examine them separately, begin- 
ning with the ICBM’s. Russia has more of 
these than we have and is building them 
faster. Shouldn’t we be building them 
faster than we are? Well, that’s the ques- 
tion put to Air Force Gen. Bernard A, 
Schriever by NBC Newsman Roy Neal. 

“Mr. NEAL. The President's new budget 
calls for a total of 130 Atlas and 140 Titan 
long-range missiles. Do you think that’s 
enough for our national defense? 

“General SCHRIEVER. Well, this is a ques- 
tion that I will not attempt to answer 
directly for the very simple reason that my 
responsibility is in the field of research and 
development. That is, bringing the missile 
to a state where it can be used by the opera- 
tional command, and in this case, SAC. 
We have done this, and we have done it in 
record time. We have exceeded all of our 
performance specifications. The job of de- 
ciding how many we need is something that 
has to be done at levels above us. There’s 
a lot of war planning information that goes 
into this. It is a balance of the different 
systems such as how many airplanes will 
we have on air alert, how many other sys- 
tems such as Polaris, tactical units, what 
contributions they make to the overall de- 
terrent posture. So Iam not in a position 
to say how many we should have in our 
force. 

“Mr. Nav. Well, we can be specific in 
your area, research and development. In 
long-range missiles how well do our develop- 
ments back up against the accomplish- 
ments made by Russia? 

“General SCHRIEVER. Well, I think there 
has been a very tremendous job done in the 
ballistic missile programs in this country. I 
think it is generally accepted that we started 
after the Russians in the development of 
the long-range ballistic missile. The com- 
bined efforts of the military, scientists, and 
industry I think has been really outstand- 


ing. I mentioned that we have an opera- 
tional Atlas. This was 4½ years after we 
started the the accelerated pro- 


gram in 1954. We not only have it ahead of 
the schedule that the expert thought we 
could achieve back in 1954, but the perform- 
ance of the Atlas is considerably better than 
we had laid down for it in that time, at that 
particular time. And when I say perform- 
ance I mean range, accuracy, and reliability. 

“Mr. Neat. General, from all that we have 
read, heard and seen, I find it hard to be- 
lieve that statement. 

“General Scuriever. Well, I can under- 
stand that. I think that we don’t exploit 
the things that we do to the same extent 
that they exploit theirs, and I'll give you an 
example. Just recently they fired a missile 
to a range over 7,000 miles, and you may 
recall that they got a great deal of publicity 
on that particular shot. Yet several days 
after that we fired two Atlas missiles on the 
same day within about an hour, and we got 
very little press coverage on that particular, 
very, very highly significant shot of that 
day.” 

Mr. McGee. So we have an ICBM, the Atlas, 
all developed and ready to go. We will be 
building them faster, but even so, we could 
turn them out twice as fast yet. So we will 
be closing the gap. It’s estimated that 
within 3 years Russia will have 500 ICBM’s 
to our 250. 

All right, let’s examine the second major 
component in our missile strength, the nu- 
clear-powered submarine and its intermedi- 
ate- ballistic missile, the Polaris. The 
Polaris is one of the most important and one 
of the most promising of all the new weap- 
ons. It's called an underwater-to-surface 
missile, which makes it more like a torpedo 
than anything else. Its great advantage of 
course is that being on a nuclear submarine 
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it can be moved to any spot in any ocean or 
sea in the world for a launching site and 
then lie there completely concealed for many, 
many months. The missile itself has been 
fired from underwater, as you are about to 
see and the device for launching it from a 
submarine has also been tested, but as yet 
it has never been fired from a submarine. 

Now where do we stand in the develop- 
ment of this missile and the production of 
them and the submarines to transport them? 
These are questions discussed by Adm. Wil- 
liam F. Raborn and newsman Peter Hackes. 

“Mr. Hacks. Admiral, as I recall, the con- 
cept of the Polaris missile and the Polaris 
submarine predate the first Russian sputnik 
by some time. Why is it that it has taken 
us so long to get the first George Washing- 
ton here actually under way? 

“Admiral RABORN. Yes; the program does 
predate sputnik. As you may recall, based 
on the recommendations of the President's 
advisory group, the President decided we 
would put ballistic missiles in ships at sea, 
and we were partners with the Army from 
about the last part of 1955 to the middle of 
1956 in an attempt to see if we could use 
the Jupiter missile at sea, but unfortunately 
due to the large amount of liquid fuel, the 
danger inherent in that kind of fuel, and 
the confined spaces aboard ship and par- 
ticularly submarines, we decided that would 
not be very practical. Fortunately, about 
that time the Navy had a splendid break- 
through in the amount of energy—that is, 
the specific impulse we could get from a 
solid propellant, and that combined with 
the advancement in the nuclear warhead 
and the exploits of the Nautilus made it a 
natural to try to pull all those three to- 
gether. So it was decided then that we 
should do this. We set for our first opera- 
tional goal in 1965, so I’m reminded now 
of your question, why did it take so long; far 
from taking long, we have knocked 8 years 
off the 1,200-mile version of this ballistic 
missile, and its parent submarine, so in the 
space of some 3 years we have knocked 3 
years off the schedule. That's pretty good. 

“Mr, Hackes. Well now, there are those 
who have said in the recent past that you 
perhaps could have gone faster or could in 
the future if you had more money. 

“Admiral Raporn. Well, this system is 
afforded coequal highest priority to any- 
thing else that is being done in the United 
States today. The President has assigned 
this No. 1 priority coequal to several 
other programs, as you probably know. Now 
the question of technical development, we 
have had adequate funds for this. The 
question of how many you build, that's 
another matter, and of course we build just 
as many as they tell us to and give us the 
funds to do. We hope as we prove ourselves 
out a little bit more here in the next few 
months that the full potentialities of this 
system will be recognized throughout the 
country and that we will get permission to 
go ahead with more of the submarines, but 
we are going just as fast as we can from the 
technical development point of view. 

“Mr. Hackrs. Admiral Raborn, to the 
best of our knowledge do the Russians have 
in operation or are they developing a sub- 
marine similar to this? 

“Admiral RaBorn. Well, my personal opin- 
ion is that they don't. 

“Mr. Hackes. But I don’t suppose we can 
really bank on that? 

“Admiral RaBorn. Well, I think so. Our 
intelligence is pretty good, I believe. This 


Mr. McGEr. Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, recently told Congress that 
he was not satisfied with the rate of pro- 
duction of the Polaris and nuclear sub- 
marines, and would ask for money 
six more in the next fiscal year. 
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the ICBM’s, they too could be built faster; 
but unlike the ICBM’s, they are not combat- 
ready and cannot yet be placed on the scales 
in weighing our military strength against 
Russia's. 

So here we arrive at a preliminary con- 
clusion: Russia does have more missile 
strength than we have and will continue 
to be stronger in missiles for perhaps 3 
years. However, missiles are not the only 
weapons, and a missile gap does not auto- 
matically mean that we are behind the So- 
viet Union in overall military strength. To 
make up the gap we still have the aircraft 
and bombs and small missiles of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, which is the third com- 
ponent in our military strength. 

Well, how strong is it? And can it really 
fill the gap? To report on this here again 
is Roy Neal: 

“Mr. Neat, Today about 90 percent of the 
deterrent firepower of the free world is vested 
in the Strategic Air Command of the US. 
Air Force. That force is made up of some 
270,000 men at 70 bases, of which 26 are 
overseas. There are some 3,000 aircraft at 
their disposal, but their power lies in the 
bombers they fily—1,200 B-47’s, 500 B-52’s, 
all of which can carry thermonuclear bombs 
to enemy targets. SAC estimates that 75 
to 90 percent of the bombers it can put in 
the air after an enemy attack could hit their 
enemy targets. The B-52 is the most mod- 
ern of our bombers; the latest models de- 
liver their payload via missiles with the 
unlikely mame of Hound Dog, an air-to- 
ground missile. With it the B-52 can let go 
its bombs some 500 miles from target. 

“The B-47’s are now approaching obso- 
lescence and are in the process of being re- 
placed by these B-52’s, which in turn are 
expected to be obsolete by 1965, and for 
which no replacement is presently planned. 

“At present to keep the B-52’s effective 
the Hound Dog missile will be updated by 
the Sky Bolt which will be much faster 
and fiy much farther when fully developed. 
The replacement for the airplane, a 
manned-space bomber No. B-70, has 
had its development almost eliminated de- 
spite the recommendation of key Air Force 
men like Gen. Thomas Power who state 
categorically that there will always be a 
need to fly men over enemy territory, and 
the B-70 is a way to do it in the future. 

“Other experts like General Schriever are 
concerned with time. Today’s decisions will 
be proved right or wrong in 2 or 3 years. To 
beat the clock while missiles and planes are 
being flight tested, bases are built, and crews 
are trained, and support equipment is pro- 
duced. Right now to be fully effective our 
long-range missiles need more warning time 
and more intelligence information which can 
be obtained by military satellites if more 
money for their development is budgeted. 
Until our missiles are effective and we have 
enough of them, we must use what we 
have—aircraft. We must also use our pres- 
ent warning system, which does not give us 
enough time to get our planes off the ground 
if attacked by enemy missiles. Those un- 
derbudgeted satellites could help in 2 or 3 
years; meanwhile the only answer is to keep 
some planes in the air at all times. Our 
planes around the world are controlled from 
the War Room at the headquarters of the 
Strategic Air Command, Omaha, Nebr. In 
that room before the Senate hearing sky- 
rocketed his views to a controversial climax 
we asked the boss of SAC, Gen. Thomas 
Power, can we right now, today, defend our- 
selves against the Russians? 

“General Power. Well, right at this mo- 


to an all-out nuclear war. I might add that 
this is a really good way to keep it. 


“Mr. NEAL., On the other hand, General 
Power, we hear a great deal about our op- 
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ponents building their military strength, So 
I think our next question should be, then: 
How does it look for the near future, say 2 
or 3 from now? How well will SAC 
be able to do its job then? 

“General Power. Well, we have problems 
facing us in this deterrent role, but I would 
like to make this point, that as these prob- 
lems increase in scope and complexity, our 
capability has to increase commensurately 
if we are to deal with future contingencies 
as successfully as we have with those in the 
past. Now, the No, 1 problem is the problem 
of survivability, of SAC’s strike capability in 
the face of a sneak attack by bombers, or 
missiles, or both. 

“Mr. NAL. Survivability, that's an inter- 
esting word. Can you perhaps pin it down 
a little more closely for us? 

“General Power. Well, it really means ex- 
actly what it says. It means that in the 
face of surprise attack we must survive. 
Let me put it this way. It doesn’t make any 
difference how big a force you have before 
you have sustained surprise attack; the im- 
portant thing is how big a force do you have 
left after you have sustained a surprise at- 
tack, and what is even more important from 
a deterrent point of view is, how big a force 
does a potential aggressor think that you will 
have left after he has subjected you to a sur- 
prise attack? 

“Mr. Neat. I see. Well, General, we have 
talked here up to this point of building 
strength. Now we are looking to the im- 
mediate future, and what would you say was 
the minimum buildup requirement to main- 
tain our deterrent strength? 

“General Power. I think what you are 
striving for is what is the minimum de- 
terrent. I get asked this question quite 
often, and I give a simple answer. I don't 
know. And I might also add there isn't 
any other single man in this world who 
knows what the minimum deterrent is, with 
the possible exception of Mr. Khrushchev, 
and he really doesn’t know from one week to 
another because he might be willing to ac- 
cept more punishment next week than he 
is this week. 

“Mr. Neat. Could you at least, General, 
give us some idea of what sort of equipment 
we should be getting into, what sort of 
equipment we should be purchasing, what 
we should be doing for our future? Not 
necessarily a minimum requirement, in oth- 
er words, but the type of equipment we 


need. 

“General Power. Well, really the crux of 
the problem is warning, when this dictates 
your posture and your equipment. Well 
now, warning really takes care of two dif- 
ferent situations. One in which you have 
some warning and you can configure part of 
your force to react within that warning. 
Now another situation is one in which you 
have no warning and you must configure 
part of your force so it can survive with zero 
warning. Now we handle this by what we 
call a ground alert and an airborne alert. 
The ground alert is designed to get off the 

in 15 minutes. The airborne alert is 
in the air at all times so naturally doesn’t 
need any warning. We have sufficient warn- 
ing against the manned bomber threat. We 
get this through our DEW line, the mid- 
Canada line, through radar. We are build- 
ing a ballistic missile early warning system 
which will go into operation some time later 
on this year. When we have complete and 
reliable warning of course our ground alert 
will be all that’s necessary. Until we are 
sure of that we can take care of the situa- 
tion through a simple military tactic, namely, 
the airborne alert. 

“Mr. Near. Is there no requirement that 
you can foresee for such things as a satellite 
program to give still better warning? 

“General Power. Oh, yes; this is a tre- 
mendous program and will insure that we 
get more warning. Now I said a minimum 
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of 15 minutes is possible. With a satellite 
working in conjunction with our ballistic 
missile early warning system we can increase 
this dramatically. 

“Mr. Ngan. How well, sir? 

“General Power. Well, you can practically 
double the amount of warning you have. 

Mr. Neat. In other words, give yourself 
almost 30 minutes. 

“General Power. You can detect them 
shortly after launch.” 

Mr. MCGEE. It was General Power's urgent 
call for an airborne alert that so angered 
President Eisenhower. That story and the 
continuation of our report on the missile 
race after this pause for station identification, 


* * * * * 


Mr. Mexx. Critics of the administration 
point out that we have fewer long-range and 
intermediate-range missiles than Russia, 
The administration answered that we have 
the nuclear bomb-carrying aircraft of the 
Strategic Air Command to make up the differ- 
ence. When the commander of these planes 
cautioned that with no warning system they 
might never get off the ground and should 
instead be kept in the alr, reporters took that 
suggestion to the President at his next press 
conference: 

“President EISENHOWER. Too many of these 
generals have all sorts of ideas, but I do point 
this out. I have got the Secretary of Defense, 
whom I trust, and who I know is honest in 
his study, analysis, and conclusions. That's 
Secretary Gates. And beneath him assist- 
ing him is the Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff 
who I similarly trust, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff with those two are my military advisers, 
and I have been long enough in the military 
service that I assure you that I cannot be 
particularly disturbed because everybody 
with a parochial viewpoint all over the place 
comes along and takes and says that the 
bosses know nothing about it.” 

Mr, McGee. The administration is trying 
to maintain an earlier system of warfare 
while developing a newer system, and to move 
sensibly from one to the other without be- 
coming weak enough to invite attack as the 

eover is made. Well, this is an ex- 
tremely delicate maneuver. And perhaps only 
the administration with its exact information 
on our strength and its educated estimates 
of Russian strength can judge if it is being 
carried off. But to fully answer the first 
question that we posed—does this country 
have the military strength it needs? We 
will have to say this, we do not have the 
missiles. We do have the bombers. But 
today there is no assurance that the bombers 
will even get off the ground, and since they 
are the only answer to Russia’s lead in mis- 
siles we must conclude, no, we do not have 
the military strength we need. 

And that leads us to the second question, 
Why not? Well, we already have part of the 
answer. We relied too much on the heavy 
atomic bomb and the big bombers to deliver 
them, and we underrated Russia’s ability to 
build any atomic bomb, to say nothing of 
lightweight ones or long-range missiles to de- 
liver them. 

Getting off to a late start, all the services 
launched similar development projects and 
fought bitterly amongst themselves, since 
each realized that in the future only the 
service that had the missiles would survive. 
Now this happened under a Democratic ad- 
ministration and carried over into a Re- 
publican administration. Ruben B. Robert- 
son, Jr., served as Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense during a critical part of that time. 
Starting in 1955 here he recalls the climate 
of those early days: 

“Mr. ROBERTSON. The scientists had only 
recently pointed out great developments in 
atomic weapon strength in lighter weights, 
and this opened up a field which had not 
formerly seemed practical to have ballistic 
missiles which had much greater values in 
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these 5,000-mile missiles than the air- 
breather type of missiles, and it was de- 
cided to go ahead with highest priority, and 
the job was given to the Air Force. 

“In that period, however, the President 
and Mr. Dulles became increasingly aware 
of the shorter term need. This long-range 
missile was going to take quite a few years, 
and it was determined that a quicker job 
could be done on a 1,500-mile missile, and 
now could that be done best? And after 
careful review it was decided that the Army 
ballistic missile group under Dr. von 
Braun at Redstone, who had been working 
on a short-range missile, could be expanded 
quickly and under major effort have the 
best chance of being in being. But also, 
the risk of its not being ready indicated 
the desirability of double-tracking, so the 
Air Force was given the second role of bring- 
ing into being its Thor missile—the Jupiter 
and the Thor. 

“Now this program, including double- 
tracking of both length missiles, I believe, 
was organized in a way to get the maximum 
speed and effort and be ready to put them 
into operation. This had the fullest sup- 
port of the President, Mr. Dulles, Mr. Wilson, 
and the full priorities of the Government 
were behind it. These programs were ex- 
plained to Congress, and I believe after days 
of discussion it was approved by Congress. 
Everything possible was done during that 

I y saw many of these com- 
panies, and whole industries were providing 
this kind of rapid support. 

“Mr, Hackes. Mr. Robertson, we hear some 
talk nowadays and in the recent past that 
perhaps had we spent more money at an 
earlier time we would have been further 
ahead in this whole missile business. Did 
you feel anywhere along the way during your 
years in the Wilson regime that you could 
have used more money to develop faster? 

“Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Hackes, certainly 
during the period as these decisions were 
reached the President and the whole admin- 
istration gave the fullest support in terms 
of the money that was required against the 
scientific jobs to be done. We moved for- 
ward in the ballistic program at the rate 
of from very low amount of money, a few 
millions, to two hundred million, five hun- 
dred million, a billion and a quarter, and 
that was moving as fast as the basic scien- 
tific work could be done. We were at times 
asked to take additional money, perhaps 
five hundred million or a billion more. It 
could have been wasted; but as far as I 
could see, carefully following it, there was 
enough money for the jobs that were needed 
or could be done at that time.” 

Mr. McGee. And now we come to the third 
and in many ways the most important ques- 
tion: What more can be done? Since the 
greatest immediate threat is from enemy and 
long-range missiles, a means of intercept- 
ing and destroying them must be developed, 
and for a report on this here again is Peter 
Hackes 


Mr. Hackes. Well, the blunt, inescapable 
fact is that we have no defense now against 
enemy ICBM’s, and we won’t have for some 
time to come. There have been several anti- 
missile systems to propose. The Air Force 
once had one called Project Wizard, but it 
never was given more than a token amount 
of money, just a study contract. More re- 
cently, an advance Bomarc has been pro- 
posed by the Air Force as an antimissile 
Weapon. The Army for some years has been 
working on an anti-missile-missile systenr to 
be called Nike-Zeus. It is a controversial sys- 
tem. The Air Force and other factions inside 
the Pentagon have called it impractical and 
unproved, and, to say the least, too costly. 
The Army itself says it can't develop Zeus 
and its bases for less than $6 billion to $10 
billion. To date, just under $600 million has 
been spent on Zeus, most of it in research 
and development. Early this month the 
Nike-Zeus test model was fired successfully 
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at White Sands, N. Mex. It’s a so-called 
bullet-to-bullet—a missile to knock out a 
missile system which some experts say is 
not nearly as good as a vehicle which might 
set up a field of radiation, for example, 
which would kill an enemy missile without 
having to hit it. And Nike-Zeus, if it works, 
might knock out its enemy nuclear target 
precariously close to the American cities at 
which it is aimed, thereby creating a pos- 
sibly dangerous atomic fallout situation for 
the population. 

Thus, the theoretical battle over how best 
to develop a workable antimissile system con- 
tinues. The Army, out to silence its critics 
and incidentally to remain in the space busi- 
ness, must prove the Nike-Zeus concept is a 
good one. 

Two days ago the Army released a film of 
what is called the first kill of a ballistic 
missile in flight—the weapon, the Army’s 
Hawk, a supersonic interceptor missile for 
antiaircraft use. It was fired at White Sands 
against another Army supersonic missile, 
Honest John. As this film reports, the shot 
was successful, and the Army now says it 
feels it has established the feasibility of the 
system which will lead to Nike-Zeus. 

The Honest John was shot down from a 
height of 7 miles. That’s about as high as 
the Hawk will strike a target. But the Rus- 
sian intercontinental missiles will be far 
more highly developed than Honest John. 
They will be flying at speeds of about 16,000 
miles an hour, hundreds of miles up in 
space. It is a far cry from the Hawk’s dem- 
onstration to the success of Nike-Zeus, al- 
though the Hawk firing is a good step in 
that direction. And at this point it has not 
yet been decided by the powers that be 
whether Nike-Zeus can ever become a work- 
able antimissile weapon. 

For some important answers to the Zeus 
question we decided to go to one of those 
powers, a man whose opinion will carry at 
least as much weight as any other, the De- 
fense Department’s Director of Military Re- 
search and Engineering, Dr. Herbert F. 
York. 

„Mr. Hacks. With so many millions al- 
ready spent on an antimissile weapon, that 
is, the Nike-Zeus, what is taking it so long 
to decide whether Nike-Zeus will ever be 
useful? 

Mr. Tonk. Well, there simply are a nuni- 
ber of very important technical problems left 
that we are not going to get answers to, or 
we are not going to be satisfied with the an- 
swers until we can actually see these per- 
form in a real experimental case rather than 
just on paper. It is going to take a couple 
of more years to get such tests actually per- 
formed, 

“On the other hand, we are following it 
very closely and there could be some reason 
for changing our minds, at the present time 
we decided not to go into production on 
the Zeus. This could perhaps change, even 
before such steps, if other factors made it 
seem more important, more urgent than it 
now seems, made the prospects look better 
than they now seem. 

“Mr. Hackes. Well, if it is going to take 
some year or two before we can decide 
whether to go ahead with Zeus, wouldn't it 
be something of a practical matter to be 
working at the same time right now with 
some parallel system to take over if Nike- 
Zeus is dropped? 

“Mr. York. Well, we are examining on a 
more of a research basis and study basis 
quite a few alternatives to Zeus. None of 
them are as far along or even as pro 
as Zeus at the present time. But we are 
looking into methods for making the inter- 
cept closer to launch than so close to the 
terminal point, looking into other methods 
for detecting missiles than the method used 
by the Zeus, other possible methods of mak- 
ing the interception and making the mis- 
sile Kill, as we call it. The collection of all 
of these other attempts is what is known as 
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the defender program, which is the program 
of the Advanced Research Project Agency. 
These are not parallel to Zeus in the sense 
that they have roughly equal amounts, they 
are the same size, or that they could be done 
in the same time, but they are alternatives 
to Zeus, and they are being pursued at a 
level in total of around an additional hun- 
dred million dollars a year.” 

Mr. McGee. Well, many of these matters 
are being argued today by Congress. Let's 
get representative political views on whether 
enough is being done by turning first to Re- 
publican Senator Srytes Brmcrs, of New 
Hampshire. 

“Mr. BRIDGES. I think the U.S. Government 
today as a result of the action of this ad- 
ministration has put national security ahead 
of all other matters, and I think they should 
because I think the survival of this country 
is the most important thing to every Ameri- 
can and to the free world. 

“Now the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. And the proof of the pudding is 
that after 7 years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration this country today has the most 
powerful military offense in the world, and 
that is borne out by the fact not only what 
President Eisenhower, with his vast experi- 
ence, has said, but also statements of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and others on whose 
shoulders the responsibility will fall to de- 
fend this Nation in case of an attack. 

“In other words, we have got away from 
the feast or famine policies of the past in 
defense, and we are in that position today, 
and as long as we fail to measure on some 
individual item where comparisons can be 
made I think that statement is true.” 

“Question: Senator, you've been extremely 
critical of the administration’s conduct of 
our missile defense effort. What basically 
do you feel is wrong with it, and why? 

“Senator SYMINGTON. The people of the 
United States are not getting the facts, and 
I intend to give the facts consistently. 
That's my job as a Senator in the Armed 
Services Committee. Our program is lagging 
because we will not spend the money to 
equal Soviet production. We have got good 
long range missiles, good short range mis- 
siles. We have a good new airplane in the 
B-58, but we are not willing to put up the 
money in order to stay strong so that we can 
stay free. I am one of those who believe 
that permanent peace can only come 
through disarmament agreement, and that 
our only chance for successful negotiation is 
to negotiate from a position of relative 
strength.” 

“Question: Does the public play a role in 
this missile program? Do we lack this so- 
called sense of urgency in this country? 

“Senator SYMINGTON. We lack a sense of 
urgency only because the leadership doesn’t 
give us that sense. The people are com- 
placent. They are not soft, however, in my 
opinion. They will do whatever is necessary 
in order to stay strong so as to stay free, 
but they have to be led and they have to be 
told the truth.” 

“Question. Senator Bus, in your opin- 
ion, are we producing enough of the big 
missiles to deter an enemy attack? In other 
words, is the Nation safe? 

“Senator BusH. Well, I certainly don't 
think the Nation is safe, and I don’t think 
we are going to be safe for a long time to 
come because there isn’t anything that can 
stop an attack, a launching of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles from Europe if they 
want to iaunch them, and nothing can stop 
them landing here. I think that we are not 
producing enough big missiles to deter an 
enemy attack, but if you look at our overall 
defensive position and the position that we 
are developing, not only in connection with 
the ICBM, but the intermediate range, the 
Navy missiles, the Polaris missiles launch- 
able from a submarine, when you consider 
these things together I believe that we are 
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building a deterrent; I believe we have a 
deterrent, in the first place, which would 
make it extremely unwise, in fact highly un- 
likely that we would be attacked, but as our 
deterrent is being built up I believe that we 
will continue to have that protection, but 
we have got to keep building it up at a 
satisfactory rate. We can’t slack on this, 
and we are going to have to face the fact 
that we are going to have a big defense 
budget not only this year and next year, but 
for a good many years to come. 

“Senator Jackson. The problem is will we 
be able to do it next year and the year after? 
At the moment the Soviets have, and ac- 
cording to our own experts in the Depart- 
ment of Defense representing the adminis- 
tration, they now have and will continue to 
have a very substantial lead in ICBM’s, inter- 
continental ballistic missiles, Now an ICBM 
can reach its target in 30 minutes from the 
point it has been launched to point of im- 
pact. A manned bomber takes many, many 
hours to get to the target. At the moment 
we have the deterrent capability because the 
Soviets have a limited number of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. But the problem 
is that next year and the year after they will 
have a very substantial number of ICBM’s. 
We will not. We will, therefore, be placing 
in jeopardy our means of preventing war; 
namely, the preservation of our retaliatory 
force. 

“Now what do we do about it? Well, what 
we must do is to get those ICBM’s for 1961, 
1962, and 1963 by putting the orders in now. 
You see, you can’t go down in a bargain 
basement and buy them. It takes a year and 
a half to 2 years to get them, and unless we 
take the action now we won’t have them 
next year and the year after, it’s that simple. 

“Question. Senator, President Eisenhower 
disagrees with you, I might say, rather em- 
phatically. He says that we have all the de- 
fense we need and that he as a military man 
knows best about these things. 

“Senator Jackson. Well, frankly there’s 
been too much of this ‘Papa knows best.“ 
There are just a long list of generals recently 
that have opposed the President, disagreed 
with him violently. I like to remind the 
American people once again that shortly be- 
fore Korea Mr. Eisenhower came down to 
Washington and advised that the maximum 
amount of money that we could spend on 
our defense budget was 614 billion. It 
wasn't long before we had to raise it to $40 
billion. 

“Then we were told by Mr. Eisenhower 
prior to sputnik that everything was fine, 
that we didn’t need to worry. Then he had 
to come out after sputnik and admit that 
we were behind in the missile and the satel- 
lite area. So his record has not been per- 
fect and he, like most of us, is fallible; in- 
deed, he is not infallible.” 

Mr. McGEE. President Eisenhower says that 
the people must make the final decision, 
that if the people inform themselves they 
will make good decisions. Well, millions of 
words intended to inform have been written 
pry pice odie ag: ge A0 WS AGGES i 
would be in to learn the present 
state of public thinking on these most im- 
portant questions. 

“Question. Do you think we are behind 
Russia in missiles? 

“Man. Well, that's a loaded question be- 
cause some of our big brass in Washington 
say one thing and the others say another, 
and President Eisenhower says something 
else, so I don’t know. Offhand I'm a little 
2 I think maybe we possibly are be- 

“Question. Do you think we are behind 
Russia in missiles? 

“WOMAN. From everything I’ve read, I 
go by. that, That's the only thing I have to 
go 
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“WOMAN. Yes; very definitely. And I 
think everybody else should be too. 

“Question. This is Mrs. Stephen Epstein of 
Atlanta. Mrs. Epstein, what do you think 
of our missile program? 

“Mrs. EPSTEIN. I think that it’s a very im- 
portant thing, and I think that the whole 
thing has been handled very well. Of course, 
we are relatively new in field, but I think 
we have spent a lot of money, but it’s a 
worthwhile program. 

“Question. Do you think we're behind 
Russia in missiles? 

“Mrs. Epstein. Well, no; I don't. I think 
that President Eisenhower says we are not; 
if he thinks we are not, I’m not one to argue 
with the boss. 

“Man. Well, I think our missile program 
is allright, The only thing about it, I think 
we got a late start behind Russia and I think 
just give us time and we will catch up with 
Russia. It might take a year or two, but I 
think all you got to do is just give us the 
time. In other words, we just got started 
later than Russia did on that program and 
I think that we will catch up. 

“Question. Do you worry particularly about 
the Russian missile threat and program? 

“Woman. No; I don’t, because I think that 
the people we have elected to our Govern- 
ment are advised and capable of taking care 
of that, and I think they are. 

“Question. Do you have the feeling that 
we are lagging behind Russia in the missile 
program? 

“WoMaAN, Well, according to all reports we 
are. 

“Question. Does this particularly worry 
you? Does the Russian missile threat bother 
you personally? 

“Woman. Well, no, I’m afraid it doesn’t 
personally. I'm afraid I don't let that bother 
me, There’s too many other things I feel 
like are more important. Maybe they are 
not, but they are to me personally. 

“Question. May I ask you what zm think 
of our country’s missile 


what we have. I think we are behind. I 
think Russia is very much ahead of the 
United States and I think we need to haye 
more appropriations so we can go ahead. 

“Question. Does this fact bother you? 
Does the Russian missile threat bother you 
personally? 

“Woman. Well, I can’t say it bothers me 
personally; no. But as a whole, for my 
family and for the future generations it does 
worry me. 

“Question. What do you think of our 


being a little sluggish about it, but I 
powers that be are pretty well on 
up there. They know what is 


perce: 

“Question. How about what they call the 
Russian missile threat? Are you worried 
about it? 

“Man. No; not while we got the boys down 
in Washington. We don’t have to worry 
about none of those guys 

“Woman. I really think they should do 
something about it. Whether they need 
more money or not I don't know because I 
haven't studied it enough, but we are be- 
hind according to what everybody says, and 
pM dag like to see us, you know, be up with 

em. 


“Woman. No. 
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“Question. What do you think of our mis- 
sile program? 
“Man. What do you mean by what I think 
of the missile program? 

“Question. Is it going well? 

“Man, Going well? I just don’t think it’s 
going as fast as a place like the United 
States, as big as the United States, should be 


“Question. Well now supposing somebody 
runs for Congress and says we have got to 
spend a lot more money for missiles. Do you 
vote for him or him? 

“Man. Well, I would have to look at the 
issues first. I mean I'd have to know more 
about what they want it for and how deep 
they are going, because I believe there are 
a lot of other things that are more impor- 
tant here in our own country. 

“Question. Sir, do you think we have 
enough missiles in our arsenal? 

“Man. Well, I don't know. I’m not much 
on that kind of stuff in general. 

“Question. Do you think we're spending 
too much money for our Armed Forces? 

“Man. Well, no; I don’t think we are be- 
cause it’s helping a lot of people working, 
you know, keeping a lot of people working. 

“Question. If we were to have a bigger 
bunch of missiles would you be willing to 
pay higher taxes to get them? 

“Man. Well, if it helps everybody work 
I would, you know. That's the main 
nowadays, to try to keep people off of un- 
employment, 

“Question. Sir, what do you consider the 
state of the United States missile programs? 

“Man, Well, Tm a newcomer to the States. 
I just came from London, and I think that 
they are treating the Russian threat much 
too lightly. 

“Question. Would you spend more tax 
money to get more missiles? 

“Man, Yes, I think I would. I think you 
got a wonderful country here and it would be 
a pity to see anything happen for the want 
of spending a few more dollars. 

“Question. Do you think this country has 
enough missiles? 

“Woman. Don’t ask me, I wouldn’t know. 
They are wasting plenty of money on them 
anyway. 

“Question. Do you think we are spending 
too much money on them? 

“Woman, Yes; I do. 

“Question. How about the Russians, you're 
not worried about them spending a lot? 

“Woman, Well, they are way ahead of us, 

“Question. But you don’t think we have 
got much to worry about? 

“Woman. No.” 

Mr. MCGEE. On Wednesday of this week, as 
the debate in Congress grew 


Canaveral, Fla., to see for the first time a mil- 
itary missile facility, The next day at his 
press conference the President said he felt 
much better about our missile 


this country has the military strength that 
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receive at least part of these secret reports 
who dispute him as well. 

Well, I have neither the expertness of a 
long military and scientific background nor 
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access to the top secret reports that would en- 
able me to choose without error between 
them, nor has any other reporter. I can 
only study, as I have, and arrive at a relative 
judgment. And this would be my relative 
judgment. Concede the President every 
claim that he makes, and there would still 
remain a most precarious balance between 
the military strength of this country and that 
of the Soviet Union. 

We are spending $40 billion a year for de- 
fense. It would take such a little more to 
make what might be a vital difference, a lit- 
tie more to build the rockets that they have 
developed more rapidly than we are doing, a 
little more to keep SAC strong and effective, 
and a little more to speed development of the 
interceptor missiles and the warning systems 
that we are told are waiting only for this 


I firmly believe that at the very least this 
money should be spent. It amounts to this: 
We have a good insurance policy, we firmly 
expect to have an even better one, but it 
would be sheer folly to allow one to lapse 
before we actually do have the other. 

This is Prank McGee, NBC News. 
evening. 


At his news conference of February 3, 
1960, President Eisenhower stated that 
the people “can make the decisions. All 
you have to do is to inform yourselves 
and you will make good decisions.” 

I feel that much of the confusion 
both in the minds of the people and in 
the statements within the administra- 
tion itself are due to the need for the 
firm and clear decisions by the Presi- 
dent himself. If the President takes the 
initiative to make the decisions and 
would inform the people boldly, clearly 
and precisely, then the people would be 
able to get the facts. 

In approaching issues of national 
security, and the space and missile pro- 
gram, I trust that the President will also 
keep in proper perspective the over-rid- 
ing importance of education as the basis 
for our national security now and in 
the future. More important than the 
military hardware we build today or the 
man we put in space tomorrow are the 
brains of the Nation which will enable 
us to press onward and constantly im- 
prove our technology. We need not only 
scientists and engineers to compete with 
the Soviet Union, but we need people 
trained in the social sciences to help 
point the way toward higher living 
standards and to find the means for 
world peace. And we need people 
trained in the humanities to help us use 
intelligently our new-won leisure, and 
to help raise the moral tone of society. 
I trust, therefore, that the President 
will stress that education is the very 
foundation of national security, 

And so, when the President goes on the 
air Sunday night, the hopes and the 
prayers of the Nation will be with him. 
The Nation holds out the fervent hope 
that he will speak with the all-powerful 
voice of national leadership. 

We all wish for the President good 
health, clear vision, the power of execu- 
tive decision, and above all the leader- 
ship to inform the people, stir the peo- 
ple, and unify them to move forward to 
achieve America’s national destiny. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 


Good 


Mr. YATES. I think the gentleman 
has made a very excellent statement. I 
would like to submit this thought for 
the gentleman’s consideration. Is there 
not much more than international pres- 
tige involved in this? Was not the 
statement made before your committee 
by George Allen on what the effect of 
this sputnik had been in terms of our 
commercial relationship with other na- 
tions, and did he not testify before your 
committee that the purchasers in other 
nations have looked to the Soviet Union 
more than they had in previous years 
for the purchase of their mechanical 
equipment? 

Mr. HECHLER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman is a mem- 
ber now and was a member during the 
last session of the Space Committee. 
Did he last year, when the budget for 
the Space Agency was before the Con- 
gress, object in any way whatsoever to 
the reductions that the Congress made 
in the President’s request for funds for 
NASA? 

Mr. HECHLER. No; I did not. 

Mr. FORD. How can the gentleman 
then complain about lack of leadership 
in 1960 if he made no effort to remedy 
the fund deficiencies that the Congress 
perpetrated in 1959? 

Mr. HECHLER. It seems to me that 
the President occupies a unique position 
of leadership to articulate the needs for 
this program. After all, we here in Con- 
gress have the function of examining 
what the President proposes. We have 
repeatedly on occasions in the past, and 
I cite the case of the Polaris submarine 
as one example, appropriated money 
which was not spent by the executive 
branch. 

Mr. FORD. I would like to correct 
the Record on the Polaris submarine. 
The money was obligated in the fiscal 
years in which it was made available. 
If I am wrong, I will stand corrected, 
but I believe the gentleman is in error. 

Mr. HECHLER. I will cite another 
example, the case of the Nike-Zeus, 
where we had testimony before our com- 
mittee that $137 million had been ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1960 for 
this very vital program, but the executive 
branch refused to allow it to be spent. 

Mr. WOLF. Did I understand that 
the gentleman has asked to place the 
entire statement of General Medaris in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. HECHLER. That is correct, I will 
say to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
West Virginia, who was kind enough to 
yield me a portion of his time, have per- 
mission to proceed for an additional 10 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER. If that is agreeable 
to those who have special orders follow- 
ing the gentleman, and without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HECHLER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman, as he said 
in the announcement sent to all offices in 
the House and as he indicated here, has 
been critical of the President’s leader- 
ship, not only in the space programs, 
but I gather in certain military pro- 


grams. 

I think it is proper to point out, be- 
cause according to my information 
these are the facts, that the Congress 
must share some blame if there is to 
be blame passed around. First, over the 
last six sessions of the Congress, the Con- 
gress, has reduced in toto the President’s 
military budget by $1.9 billion. So if 
there £ > any fund deficiencies for pro- 
grams that are essential now and in the 
future, the Congress must share certain 
responsibility in that regard. 

Second: In the last two sessions of 
the Congress the Space Agency has had 
its budget cut by the Congress to the 
extent of approximately $80.4 million. 
We have heard a considerable amount 
of criticism in the last few months about 
the inadequacies of our space program. 
Much of this criticism has been coming 
from people in the political arena. 

Every time I hear those criticisms I 
wonder whether that individual in either 
this body or the other body raised his or 
her voice to protest these reductions 
which were made in the funding pro- 
gram the President recommended for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency. 
Very few people in either this body or 
the other body made any effort even to 
fund the President’s space program to 
the amount he recommended. Is that 
an accurate statement? 

Mr. HECHLER. I would say to the 
gentleman from Michigan I am pleased 
with his remarks about the funding pro- 
gram. 

Mr. FORD. I protested myself the 
cuts in the Space Agency budget when 
it was on the floor of the House in 1958 
and again last year. The record will 
so verify. 

Mr. YATES. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. With respect to what 
the gentleman from Michigan has stated, 
let me point out that the President of 
the United States has had occasion to 
veto appropriations bills that have been 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States. One example was the independ- 
ent offices bill of the last Congress. 
Another was the public works appro- 
priation bill, So that if the President 
of the United States believed that the 
funds that were voted by the Congress 
for the Department of Defense were in- 
adequate, he had the opportunity to veto 
it and sent it back to the Congress, tell- 
ing them that in his judgment the bill 
was inadequate for the purpose he had 
sent it up there for in the first place. 

Secondly, with respect to the declara- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan 
as to whether or not the gentleman from 
West Virginia had protested against the 
cut in the appropriation for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
I have in my hand the report on the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill for 1960 


1960 


which contains the appropriation for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency, 
and which showed that the cut was $45 
million out of a total appropriation of 
$485 million. 

With the gentleman’s permission I 
should like to read just how this reduc- 
tion was distributed. I quote from page 
4 of that report under the heading Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration”: 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


The committee has considered budget esti- 
mates totaling $530,300,000 for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, in- 
cluding $45 million for the fiscal year 1959 
and $485,300,000 for the fiscal year 1960. The 
committee recommends appropriations to- 

$484,800,000, which is an increase of 
$145,894,168 over the obligational authority 
presently available in fiscal year 1959, in- 
cluding the $154,619,532 transferred from the 
Department of Defense shortly after the new 
agency was created. This is a reduction of 
$45,500,000 in total budget estimates. The 
legislative authorization for these appropria- 
tions is contained in Public Laws 86-12 and 
86-45. 

Salaries and expenses: The $91,400,000 in- 
cluded in the bill for salaries and expenses 
is an increase of $17,251,002 over the com- 
parable amount in 1959, or 23 percent, and 
is a reduction of $3,030,000 in the budget esti- 
mate. This appropriation finances all salary 
costs for NASA personnel, most of the ex- 
pense related to the operation of the NASA 
research centers, and certain other activi- 
ties. 

The amount approved provides for a staff 
of 9,836 employees in 1960. This is an in- 
crease of 875 over the total number of au- 
thorized positions in 1959. It provides for 
substantial expansion of effort in space and 
missile research. 

Research and development, 1959: The 
committee recommends $18,675,000 for re- 
search and development under the fiscal year 
1959 authorization, The budget estimate is 
$20,750,000. The entire item is for the de- 
sign, engineering and beginning construc- 
tion of 12 satellite capsules. Funds for 1960 
include an additional $70 million for the 
balance of such procurement, and for 25 
ICBM boosters. 

Research and development, 1960: The 
committee considered a budget estimate of 
$333 ,070,000 for this purpose and recommends 
$300 million. This appropriation provides 
funds for the support of NASA research cen- 
ters, all costs of operating the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory including salaries of its 2,300 em- 
ployees, research contracts with universities 
and other organizations, research by contract 
with private firms for specific areas of ac- 
tivity, and for the procurement and develop- 
ment of specific vehicles. 

Language has been included in the bill 
which will require the specific approval of the 
Space Committees of the Congress on proj- 
ects of a capital nature over $250,000 instead 
of mere notification. The legislative com- 
mittees keep the authorized program under 
their control and this prevents the handing 
over of blank checks to the agency. 

Construction and equipment, 1959: The 
bill contains $22,725,000 for this item as 
compared with the budget estimate and au- 
thorization of $24,250,000. It includes $9 
million for new facilities, improvements to 
existing facilities, and the acquisition of ap- 
proximately 70 acres of land for the modern- 
ization and expansion of the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory. 

Construction and equipment, 1960: The 
committee recomemnds an appropriation of 
$52 million for construction and equipment 
items for 1960, which is a reduction of 
$5,800,000 in the budget estimate. All the 
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items proposed have been approved but it is 
believed the NASA can make savings in the 
total to the extent of the reduction, 
If additional sums are needed they can be ob- 
tained from other available appropriations 
under the 5-percent transfer authority in- 
cluded in the bill. Language has also been in- 
cluded requiring the approval of the Space 
Committees of the Congress for any new fa- 
cilities which have not been previously au- 
thorized. This prevents the handing over of 
blank checks. 

General provisions: The Committee is 
aware that unanticipated needs may arise in 
a scientific organization of this type and has 
included language authorizing the transfer 
of up to 5 percent between appropriations. 

Language has also been included in the bill 
making the general provisions of the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill for 1960 
applicable to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration inasmuch as funds for 
this agency would normally be carried in that 
bill, 


May I point out to the gentleman from 
Michigan that during the debate on the 
Space Agency’s appropriation in the 
House last year on June 29, $18 million 
of the cut was restored. These additional 
funds, plus the provision of flexibility 
which permitted the Agency to shift 
funds as it needed them, as is shown in 
the committee’s report, gave it, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the amount of money 
that had been approved by the Presi- 
dent’s own Bureau of the Budget. 

My own feelings are that in this race 
we have with Russia in the missile field, 
a race toward equality, because I think 
now we are behind Russia in the mis- 
sile field, I would have given the full 
amount that was requested for this ap- 
propriation. But the gentleman has 
been a member of the Appropriations 
Committee as long as I have, some 12 
years. 

Over that period of time, the gentle- 
man, too, has engaged in reductions. I 
think that ordinarily he would have con- 
sidered, as I think the members of this 
committee considered, and neither of us 
was a member of this committee, that the 
members of this committee did not err 
too greatly in having made a minor re- 
duction of this type. Perhaps, it was 
unfortunate that it was done for the 
Space Administration. I agree with 
that, but in the total amount of money, 
taking $45 million from a total of $485 
million, that is not an unusual amount 
or unusual thing for the Congress to do. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. May I have a minute to 
respond to the gentleman from Illinois? 
The reduction last year made by the 
Congress totaled approximately 10 per- 
cent below the President’s budget for the 
Space Agency. Under no circumstances 
am I contending that that $45 million 
would have catapulted the United States 
ahead of the Soviet Union in the one area 
that we are behind, the area of thrust or 
propulsion, We know that that is going 
to take several years and a considerable 
amount more than $45 million. My only 
point is this: Some of the critics of the 
President’s space programs, when they 
have the chance to do something affirma- 
tively and constructively—when they 
have that opportunity—they never raise 
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their finger to give assistance. Many, 
if not all, have never made one effort, to 
my knowledge, on the floor of the House 
to even fund the program to the extent 
that the President requested. 

In other words, I question to some 
extent their sincerity in trying to make 
the space program better. I simply sug- 
gest that some of the criticism might be 
politically motivated. 

Mr. YATES. May I say to the gentle- 
man that Mr. Eisenhower is the Presi- 
dent of the United States; he is the 
leader of all the American people; he 
is your leader as well as my leader, and 
he is supposed to give us leadership as 
a nation. The gentleman from West 
Virginia has contended that Mr. Eisen- 
hower has not demonstrated that leader- 
ship and he has done so very power- 
fully by quoting the President’s own 
statements in his press conferences 
where he has said our international 
prestige is not at stake in the space race. 
I am sure the gentleman from Michigan 
does not agree with the President in 
that statement. I am sure he will agree 
that there is clearly involved here the 
question of our national prestige. 

Mr. HECHLER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Michigan right 
there whether he would agree with the 
statement that our international pres- 
tige is at stake in this space race. Would 
he agree with that or disagree with that 
statement? 

Mr. FORD, I will answer in this way. 
I have supported the President, as my 
record will show very substantially, in 
the 7 years that he has held office. My 
areas of disagreement with him are few. 
I said before, and I will say now, I have 
not agreed with the space program that 
the administration has sponsored. But, 
I have a greater area of disagreement 
with the democratically controlled Con- 
gress because it has not even supported 
the President’s program with necessary 
funds. 

Mr. HECHLER. I would say to the 
gentleman that money is not everything. 

Mr. FORD. No; but it buys a lot of 
hardware and research and develop- 
ment. 

Mr. HECHLER. We are engaged in a 
great battle of psychological warfare in 
which every man, woman, and child in 
this country is involved. That is why I 
am calling for the President to exert the 
leadership that will make the people of 
this country realize the crisis they are 
facing. What we do in the Department 
of Defense or in the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration is impor- 
tant, but it is equally a fact and even 
more important that the people in this 
country must understand the nature of 
the crisis and support the work that we 
are doing. So this is much more than 
a question of money. 

Mr. YATES. Let me point out that 
there is involved here too the question 
of psychology. The gentleman from 
Michigan is talking about reductions in 
appropriations by a Democratic Con- 
gress. I think some of the reductions 
have been deplorable. But is this not a 
perfectly natural thing to have done 
when one considers the psychological 
impact not only of the President’s de- 
mands in stressing economy, but of the 
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former Secretary of the Treasury, 
George Humphrey, who came before our 
Committee on Appropriations at a time 
when the President’s budget had been 
submitted only a few days before, and 
saying that the budget can be cut? He 
- was the one who said the budget could 
be cut. And when the President was 
asked about that, he, too, said he 
thought the budget could be cut in some 
respects. The President himself sent 
up this budget. The President did not 
protest as to any reductions that had 
been made by the Congress. He could 
have vetoed the bills if he thought the 
reductions were too drastic. He paid no 
attention to them. As a matter of fact, 
I would not be surprised if the President 
did not approve of the reductions that 
had been made in view of the state- 
ments that he had been making. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, with re- 
spect to the Polaris submarine, I would 
like to point out that in the fiscal year 
1958 supplemental appropriation, the 
President recommended appropriations 
for three Polaris submarines, and the 
Congress appropriated funds for three 
Polaris submarines. Now in the fiscal 
year 1959, the President’s budget recom- 
mended two Polaris submarines, but the 
Congress appropriated funds for six 
Polaris submarines. 

Although Congress appropriated the 
funds in the summer of 1958 for these 
additional Polaris submarines, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget withheld funds for 
one Polaris submarine until December 
30, 1958, and the Bureau of the Budget 
refused to release funds for three addi- 
tional submarines until the very last day 
of the 1959 fiscal year—June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest 
that at this moment the subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics on which I am serving is 
meeting, and I feel it incumbent to at- 
tend that meeting. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point 
that all Members may extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 345) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I herewith submit to the Congress the 
articles of agreement for the establish- 
ment of the International Development 
Association, I recommend legislation 
authorizing U.S. membership in the As- 
sociation and providing for payment of 
the subscription obligations prescribed 
in the articles of agreement. 

The Association is designed to assist 
the less developed countries of the free 
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world by increasing the flow of develop- 
ment capital on flexible terms. The ad- 
visability of such an institution was pro- 
posed by Senate Resolution 264 of 1958. 
Following this resolution, the National 
Advisory Council on International Mone- 
tary and Financial Problems undertook 
a study of the question. The Council’s 
conclusions and the favorable response 
of representatives of other governments 
who were consulted during the course of 
the study have resulted in the articles of 
agreement which satisfy the objectives 
of that resolution and which I am sub- 
mitting herewith. The accompanying 
special report of the Council describes 
the articles in detail. 

We all know that every country needs 
capital for growth but that the needs 
are greatest where income and savings 
are low. The less developed countries 
need to secure from abroad large 
amounts of capital equipment to help 
in their development. Some part of this 
they can purchase with their current 
savings, some part they can borrow on 
conventional terms, and some part is 
provided by private foreign investors. 
But in many less developed countries, the 
need for capital imports exceeds the 
amounts they can reasonably hope to se- 
cure through normal channels. The 
Association is a multilateral institution 
designed to provide a margin of finance 
that will allow them to go forward with 
sound projects that do not fully qualify 
for conventional loans. 

In many messages to the Congress, I 
have emphasized the clear interest of the 
United States in the economic growth of 
the less developed countries. Because of 
this fundamental truth the people of 
our country are attempting in a num- 
ber of ways to promote such growth. 
Technical and economic aid is supplied 
under the mutual security program. In 
addition, many projects are assisted by 
loans from the Export-Import Bank, and 
we also participate with other free world 
countries in the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development which 
is doing so much to channel funds, main- 
ly from private sources, to the less de- 
veloped areas. While we have joined 
with the other American Republics in 
the Inter-American Development Bank, 
there is no wide international institu- 
tion which, like our Development Loan 
Fund, can help finance sound projects 
requiring a broad flexibility in repay- 
ment terms, including repayment in the 
borrower’s currency. 

Conceived to meet this need, the In- 
ternational Development Association 
represents a joint determination by the 
economically advanced countries to help 
accelerate progress in the less developed 
countries. It is highly gratifying that 
so many other free world countries are 
now ready to join with us in this ob- 
jective. 

The Association is a cooperative ven- 
ture, to be financed by the member gov- 
ernments of the International Bank. It 
is to have initial subscriptions totaling 
$1 billion, of which the subscription of 
the United States would be $320.29 mil- 
lion and the subscriptions of the other 
economically strong countries would be 
$442.78 million. The funds made avail- 
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able by these countries would be freely 
convertible. The developing countries 
would subscribe $236.93 million, of which 
10 percent would be freely convertible. 
Members would pay their subscriptions 
over a 5-year period and would periodi- 
cally reexamine the adequacy of the As- 
sociation’s resources. 

The International Development Asso- 
ciation thus establishes a mechanism 
whereby other nations can join in the 
task of providing capital to the less de- 
veloped areas on a flexible basis. Con- 
tribution by the less developed countries 
themselves, moreover, is a desirable ele- 
ment of this new institution. In addi- 
tion, the Association may accept supple- 
mentary resources provided by one mem- 
ber in the currency of another member. 
Thus, some part of the foreign currencies 
acquired by the United States primarily 
from its sales of surplus agricultural 
commodities may be made available to 
the Association when desirable and 
agreed to by the member whose currency 
is involved. 

The articles of agreement give the As- 
sociation considerable scope in its lend- 
ing operations so that it can respond to 
the varied needs of its members. And 
because it is to be an affiliate of the In- 
ternational Bank, it will benefit from the 
long and successful lending experience 
of the Bank. By combining the Bank’s 
high standards with flexible repayment 
terms, it can help finance sound projects 
that cannot be undertaken by existing 
sources. With a framework that safe- 
guards existing institutions and tradi- 
tional forms of finance, the Association 
can both supplement and facilitate pri- 
vate investment. It will provide an extra 
margin of capital that can give further 
momentum to growth in the developing 
countries on terms that will not over- 
burden their economies and their 
repayment capacities. 

The peoples of the world will grow in 
freedom, toleration, and respect for 
human dignity as they achieve reason- 
able economic and social progréss under 
a free system. The further advance of 
the less developed areas is of major im- 
portance to the nations of the free world, 
and the Association provides an inter- 
national institution through which we 
may all effectively cooperate toward this 
end. It will perform a valuable service 
in promoting the economic growth and 
cohesion of the free world. I am con- 
vinced that participation by the United 
States is necessary, and I urge the Con- 
gress to act promptly to authorize the 
United States to join with the other free 
nations in the establishment of the 
Association. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Warre House, February 18, 1960. 


BOARD OF VISITORS, U.S. MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER, Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 46 U.S.C. 1126c, the Chair ap- 
points as members of the Board of Vis- 
itors to the U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy the following Members on the part 
of the House: Mr. HOLTZMAN, New York; 
Mr. McINTIRE, Maine. 
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AGRICULTURAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
DURING THE EISENHOWER AD- 
MINISTRATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Horven] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the Secretary of Agriculture 
made a most comprehensive and impera- 
tive statement regarding our agricul- 
tural accomplishments and achievements 
during the Eisenhower administration. 
He further amplified and explained the 
President’s recent special farm message 
to the Congress, 

The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tarr BENSON BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMIT- 
TEE ON AGRICULTURE, FEBRUARY 18, 1960 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to dis- 

cuss our agriculture’s problems with you 
once again. 

This is the beginning of my 8th year as 
Secretary of Agriculture. Since I first as- 
sumed office we have met often, and I believe 
we can agree that we have mutually made 
substantial gains in some areas but most 
regrettably have left much to be desired in 
others. We have a common goal, one espe- 
cially meaningful to me, a farmer for many 
years—the goal of building a better, more 
rewarding, more dependable, present and 
future for the men, women and children 
who live on our Nation’s farms. I am here 
today to work cooperatively with you toward 
this goal. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF AGRICULTURE 


It is always exhilarating and deeply grati- 
fying to me to recount the tremendous ad- 
vances in agricultural technology and effi- 
ciency. The remarkable surge in productiv- 
ity of 1958, when crop output rose 11 percent 
and total production 8 percent, was followed 
last year by another 12 months of record 
output. In 1959, crop production equaled 
the 1958 record, while livestock production 
rose about 2½ percent. 

All of this is a salute to our farmers, truly 
America’s finest people. 


Increasing efficiency 

Our farmers and ranchers are working 
marvels in producing an abundance of food 
and fiber. Their productivity is growing 
more than twice as fast as the productivity 
of workers in industry. Since 1950, output 
per man-hour in nonagricultural industry 
has risen at a rate of 2 percent per year. 
The increase of output per man-hour in agri- 
culture has averaged 5 percent per year. This 
fact illustrates the futility of attempting to 
control total production of a few crops by 
the present system of acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas. 

In 1939, when World War II broke out in 
Europe, American farmers produced 11.8 mil- 
lion bales of cotton on 24 million acres. In 
1959 they produced 28 percent more cotton 
on some 35 percent fewer acres. 

In 1939, farmers produced 740 million 
bushels of wheat on 5244 million acres. In 
1959 they produced about 50 percent more 
wheat on about the same acreage. In 1958, 
on comparable acreage, the wheat crop hit 
1,460 million bushels—nearly double 1939. 

Both land and animals have been made 
much more productive. There are over 60 
million beef cattle and calves on the same 
pastures and range lands that in 1939 sup- 

rted only 30 million head. 

In 1959 there were about 4 million fewer 
dairy cows on U.S. farms than in 1939. But 
each cow produced on the average nine- 
tenths of a ton more milk, and total dairy 
production was about 18 billion pounds 
higher. 
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For every two eggs a hen laid in 1939, 
today’s hen is laying three. 

A man-hour of farm labor in 1959 produced 
nearly three times what it did 20 years ago, 
In World War I we produced our farm com- 
modities with 1314 million workers; in World 
War II, with 10% million workers. Today 
there are only 7 to 744 million farm workers. 
But total output is one-third higher than in 
World War II and nearly double that of World 
War I. 

As Secretary of Agriculture, and as one 
who has himself struggled with the prac- 
tical problems of farming, I report these 
facts to this committee with great pride. 
America’s farmers have accomplished re- 
sults beyond any other section of our 
country’s economy. We should praise them 
for it. 

Benefits to all 

Moreover, their unmatched productivity 
has given all our people far better diets, and 
helped give them far better health. It has 
done much to make possible the rising 
standard of living in the Nation at large. 
It has released manpower for industry and 
the professions. It has made food a good 
buy and kept it a good buy. Our people 
today purchase much more food for an 
hour’s take home pay than they could a 
generation ago. 

There is probably no field of economic 
activity in which the United States is so 
clearly a world leader as it is in agriculture, 
Never in any nation or civilization have so 
many been so well fed by so small a pro- 
portion of the population. Never has 
America owed more gratitude to its people 
in agriculture. 

I stress this point because of the growing 
tendency in some quarters to blame the 
farmer for agricultural surpluses and the 
big agricultural budget. With all the force- 
fulness at my command I say that this is 
false and unfair. As regards surpluses our 
farmers have simply done as their Govern- 
ment has persistently urged. They have 
responded to the governmental incentives of 
high mandatory price supports and too weak 
controls, just as all other citizens do and 
would do. Moreover as farmers well know, 
a substantial part of the expenditures of 
the Department of Agriculture benefit all 
segments of the population and are used 
effectively in international relations. 

Stability in agriculture 

Of course there are continuing problems 
and these I will discuss later. But these 
heartening facts should not be overlooked. 

Total agricultural assets are at an all-time 
high of $208.2 billion. 

Total debt owed by farmers is $24 billion, 
or only 1144 percent of agricultural assets. 

The net equity of U.S. farmers is $184.2 
billion—an increase of $33 billion since 1952 
and $141 billion since 1940. 

Per capita income from all sources of per- 
sons living on farms last year was $960, 
$109 more than the 1947-49 average. 

Farm ownership is record high, with two 
out of three farms free of mortgage debt. 

Farm foreclosures are extremely rare— 
near a record low. 

The overall stability of agriculture evi- 
denced by such facts as these does not 
mean, of course, that farmers and ranchers 
are free of economic difficulties. On the 
contrary, many farm people have not shared 
adequately in the national prosperity of the 
past decade. And one major cause has been 
the impact of inflation on farmers’ costs of 
operation. 

Inflation 

Between 1939 and 1952 the index of prices 
paid by farmers, including interest, taxes, 
and wage rates, rose from 123 to 287—133 
percent. In January 1960 the index stood 
at 299—up only 4 percent from 1952, But 
the damage had already been done. 
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Here is what the immediate postwar infla- 
tion did to farmers from 1946 to 1952. Gross 
farm income increased from $30 billion in 
1946 to $37 billion in 1952—a rise of $7 bil- 
lion. But as compared with the 1946 level 
realized net farm income had actually 
dropped by $800 million by 1952. 

The trouble is, agriculture is not like many 
other businesses, for farmers by and large 
cannot pass along their increased costs by 
raising prices. 

It is true that during the war demands for 
farm products increased sharply and farm- 
ers“ prices rose faster than the prices they 
had to pay. 

But as demand later fell back and farm- 
ers’ prices sharply dropped, their prices and 
costs went down only nominally and then 
soon rose again. Since then the heavy sup- 
ply situation in agriculture generally and 
the enormous surpluses of some crops in 
particular have put a brake on overall price 
increases of farm products. 

Inflation in the nonfarm economy al- 
though greatly slowed is still slowly creep- 
ing upward. The December 1959 Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index shows 
prices of services and consumer goods (other 
than food) up 2.4 percent as compared to a 
year earlier. The benefits of wider mar- 
kets for farmers and lower prices for con- 
sumers are prevented by persistent cost in- 
flation. In 1959 the retail cost of a typical 
market basket of farm foods was 13 percent 
more than 10 years earlier but the farmer 
received almost 8 percent less for those same 
foods 

Inflation is constantly dipping into farm- 
ers’ “keep home” pay. Government can help 
stop inflation by exercising restraint in its 
expenditures and sound control over credit, 
and in this fight a balanced budget is a 
powerful factor in the fight against infla- 
tion. Other segments of the economy, such 
as labor and management, must do a better 
job in holding down costs so that farmers’ 
production expenses will not rise further, 
It will be better still, as productivity im- 
proves in industry when savings can be 
passed along in lower prices. 

Farm income 

I am deeply concerned about the drop in 
farm net income last year. It was caused by 
lower prices of some products, notably hogs, 
broilers, and eggs, the elimination of the 
acreage reserve program, and higher produc- 
tion costs. 

Realized gross farm income is estimated at 
$36.9 billion in 1959. This is about the same 
as in 1951 and 1952. However, the realized 
net income of farm operators from farming 
totaled $11 billion last year—compared with 
$13.1 billion in 1958, but about the same as 
in 1957. 

We look for improvement in some com- 
modities in 1960. Besides record cash re- 
ceipts from dairying, we anticipate an in- 
crease in income from poultry and eggs and 
a rise in hog prices. I am happy to report 
that the farm price index went up three 
points in January. I certainly hope, as our 
farmers do, that this trend will continue. 

PROGRESS OF BASIC USDA PROGRAMS 


It is, unfortunately, not generally realized, 
but much of our USDA expenditures benefit 
the entire Nation rather than farmers alone, 

Attention seems always to center on price 
and income activities, but the old-line pro- 
grams of the USDA are of utmost importance 
to all our citizens. I would like briefly to 
trace the progress of some of these programs 
which have far-reaching benefits. 

Agricultural research 

Aggressive, balanced, and continuous agri- 
cultural research is one such program. Prob- 
lems of production, processing, and market- 
ing continue, and new problems constantly 
arise. To keep our agriculture sound, we 
must keep its technology up to date. Thus, 
we can continue the flow of products from 
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U.S. farms, ranches, and forests and assure 
our rapidly growing population of an ade- 
quate supply of nutritious, safe, and whole- 
some food. Scientific research is responsible 
for much, probably most, of our present- 
day agricultural progress. Most of our future 
requirements now appear to be obtainable 
through constantly improving technology. 
Continuous research provides that tech- 


nology. 

The field of research is much too broad for 
adequate review here. Appropriations for 
research carried on and coordinated by the 
Department and through funds made avail- 
able to the land-grant colleges have, broadly 
speaking, more than doubled since 1952. 
Nevertheless, more attention is needed for 
basic research. Later I shall speak more 
about research on increased utilization of 
farm commodities and new farm crops. 


Extension Service 


Of the many factors responsible for the 
improved living standards which are now 
at the highest level in history, one of the 
most important is the know-how of farm 
management. As this committee well knows, 
the Extension Service plays the dominant 
role in the dissemination of information on 
farm and home management. 

The Extension Service has been especially 
concerned with adjustment problems of 
people affected by the sweeping changes in 
agriculture and rural living in recent years. 

A recent 2-year comprehensive study of 
Extension’s programs, policies, and objectives 
revealed nine major program areas where 
Extension needs to intensify its educational 
assistance. Extension workers are adjusting 
their programs in line with these needs. 

Marketing 

During the past several years the Depart- 
ment has stepped up its efforts to help 
farmers market their products more ef- 
ficiently. Through increased emphasis and 
funds our efforts have more nearly equaled 
our services in helping farmers. 

At the present time there are 37 marketing 
agreement and order programs on fruits and 
vegetables in effect compared to 24 such pro- 
grams on December 31, 1952. During this 
period 15 new programs have been added and 

of the programs were terminated. 
The farm value of the commodities covered 
by these programs totaled $1,089 million for 
the 1959 crop. This compares with $640 
million for those programs in effect at the 
close of the 1952 calendar year. 

There are 77 orders now in effect under 
the Federal milk order program compared 
to 47 in 1952. 

In addition, the Department’s 3 
work, market news, inspection, grading and 
classification, and standardization of farm 
products all contribute to more efficient 
marketing. More and better information on 
agricultural economics and estimated supply 
and demand is being made available to 
farmers and the agricultural industry 
generally. 

Soil and water conservation 

The conservation of soil, water, and tim- 
ber resources continues to be among the 
most important goals of the Department. 
Conservation is important not only as a 
means of assuring the permanent productiv- 
ity of U.S. agriculture, but also as a method 
of helping achieve balanced farming. 

The Soil Conservation Service is providing 
technical help to 2,847 of the 2,867 soil 
conservation districts in the 50 States, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. These districts 
include about 95 percent of all farms and 
ranches and more than 90 percent of the 
Nation’s farmland. 

Local organizations over the Nation have 
submitted about 1,250 applications for as- 
sistance in watershed protection and flood 
prevention work covering more than 89 mil- 
lion acres. The beginning of actual opera- 
tions has been approved on 212 watersheds 
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covering about 121, million acres. Conser- 
vation land treatment is progressing satis- 


50-50 basis the cost of approved conservation 
practices. 

Our national forests are a vast storehouse 
of natural resources, embracing 181 million 
acres in 39 States and Puerto Rico. Im- 
proved management and protection in re- 
cent years have increased their value and 
service. New records were achieved last year 
in the number of recreation visits, the board 
feet of timber cut, and the number of trees 
Planted. The number of man-caused fires 
has been reduced by more than 40 percent 
in the past 5 years. 


Farmers Home Administration 


The Farmers Home Administration is en- 
abling many deserving farmers to develop 
adequate-sized businesses, improve their 
farming methods, make better use of land 
and labor resources, attain satisfactory liv- 
ing standards and eventually to qualify for 
credit from regular private and cooperative 
lending institutions. 

During the last fiscal year the amount of 
loans made and repayments on loans were 
the highest in the history of the agency. 
Under its various loan programs the Farmers 
Home Administration loaned $361 million 
during that year and collected $345 million. 
I am especially gratified to report that the 
thousands of farmers and ranchers in the 
areas that suffered the prolonged drought 
have done a commendable job of repaying 
their emergency loans. 

the year 178,000 farmers used the 
services of the agency and 41,000 during 
the same time paid their loans in full. 
Several thousands of additional farmers who 
called at the local FHA offices for credit 
were assisted, after their farm business had 


ord year of service was handled by a smaller 
number of employees than during former 
years. 

Bills are pending in each House which 
would place the operations of the Farmers 
Home Administration on a revolving fund 
basis and permit the Congress annually to 
review the operations and establish limits 
on loan authorizations and administrative 
expenses. In addition, bills have been intro- 
duced to simplify the statutory authority of 
Parmers Home Administration. 


Rural Electrification Administration 


The electric and telephone systems being 
financed by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration continue to make good prog- 
ress. We are proud of the fine record of 
service to rural people and their communi- 
ties which has been furnished through this 
financing. The financial condition of both 
electric and telephone borrowers continues 
to strengthen. 

Since the REA program began 25 years 
ago, a total of $4.1 billion has been loaned 
for electrification. Of this amount more 
than one-third or $1.4 billion has been 
loaned in the last 7 years. 

In the 10-year-old rural telephone pro- 
gram $633 million has been loaned of which 
$552 million or 87 percent has been loaned 
since 1953. 

Sales during 1959 by the rural electric 

totaled 25.3 billion kilowatt-hours. 
These electric systems connected 139,000 new 
consumers during 1959. I am sure the com- 
mittee is aware that five out of six con- 
sumers added to the lines were nonfarm 
consumers. 

A substantial part of the loans made to 
the electric systems continued to be for 
system improvements to take care of in- 
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creasing energy loads: More than 27 per- 
cent of the 1959 loan approvals financed 
new generation and transmission facilities. 

Bills are pending in each House which 
would place the operations of the Rural 
Electrification Administration on a re- 
volving fund basis. This would not inter- 
fere with the practice of the Congress 
annually to review the operations of the 
electric and telephone loan and 
establish limits and authorizations as in 
the . 

On this 25th anniversary of the 
electric program, more than 96 percent of 
all farms have control station electric 
service. We believe these systems have suf- 
ficiently matured to start paying the cost of 
money to the Treasury on new loans. At 
the end of last year the electric borrowers 
had aggregate net worth of $602 million or 
18.2 percent of total assets. 

The President stated in his recent budget 
message, “It is vital looking ahead that 
legislation be developed to enable telephone 
as well as electric borrowers to obtain funds 
from a mutually owned, financing institu- 
tion to meet the needs for the future 
growth of these borrowers. Under this long- 
range plan loans would also be available 
from the Rural Electrification 8 
tion to meet special circumstances, 
Secretary of Agriculture will work with REA 
cooperatives and other interested parties 
in developing such a proposal.” 


Other activities 


Besides the functions of the Department 
already mentioned, we should take note of 
the work of our plant quarantine inspec- 
tors, and meat inspection service, our pest 
and disease eradication activities, our 
Farmer Cooperative Service Crop Insur- 
ance, Commodity Exchange Authority and 
others. All of these provide services not 
only to agriculture but also to the entire 
Nation. Some of them such as meat in- 
spection, for example, not only redound to 
the benefit of agriculture but are in fact 
primarily in the interest of the general 
public. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF OUR ABUNDANCE 


Our Nation has been the most favored in 
the history of the world in the quality and 
quantity of its food and fiber production. 
We rightly should and do regard this as a 
blessing. Here, also, there are problems. We 
are thankful for our abundance. We are 
sharing it. We have directly faced the ad- 
vantages as well as the problems associated 
with our bounty. 

We are going forward with President 
Eisenhower's food for peace program. Our 
efforts center on building upward and out- 
ward from the solid foundation of existing 
programs of which Public Law 480 is the 
cornerstone. 

This has called for a close look at what we 
are already doing to use our agricultural 
abundance to help those in need at home 
and abroad while, at the same time, not 
overlooking opportunities to develop — 
proved and new approaches, 


Exports 

Our normal channels of trade are being 
widened. Our Foreign Agricultural Service 
estimates that U.S. agricultural exports will 
be in the neighborhood of $4.2 billion during 
the current fiscal year. 

Exports at this level would be the second 
highest in our history, exceeded only by 
the $4.7 billion total reached in 1956-57. 

The improved outlook . last Novem- 
ber results primarily from larger export 
prospects for cotton, wheat, feedgrains, and 
soybeans, 

Here in capsule form are some of the high- 
lights of the current very favorable export 
year. 

Overseas shipments of feedgrains, soy 
Gantt, taecholin SIPRI K 
record level. 
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Rice, cottonseed, and soybean oils will be 
at the second highest level in history. 

Lard will be at the second highest level 
since World War II. 

Cotton will more than double last year’s 
total. 

Wheat should approximate last year’s high 
level of 443 million bushels, 

Stated in another way, the export level of 
$4.2 billion is equivalent to the output of 
more than 50 million acres of cropland. 
This figure is equal to the harvested crop 
acreage of Iowa, Illinois, and Michigan. 


Dollar sales 


U.S. agricultural exports for dollars will 
be the second highest on record this cur- 
rent fiscal year. Dollar sales will account for 
about $2.9 billion, or close to 70 percent of 
the year’s total export movement. The $2.9 
billion compares with dollar sales of $2.4 
billion last year and the previous high of 
$3.4 billion in 1951-52. 

The upswing in dollar sales is highly 
gratifying. In this country sales for dol- 
lars represent the traditional, the perma- 
nent, and the most effective way of moving 
agricultural products from producers to con- 
sumers. The Department of Agriculture has 
been giving, and will continue to give, top 
priority to sales for dollars in all operations 
involving oversea marketings. 

Food donation programs 

We have made an outstanding record in 
the field of food donations—moving sub- 
stantial quantities of our CCC inventories to 
deserving people here at home and abroad. 
And, from time to time, we have temporarily 
stepped into a market with section 32 funds 
to alleviate a very troublesome surplus. The 
food commodities acquired under these sur- 
plus removal operations have also been 
moved into domestic consumption channels. 

These are some highlights: 

1. Since 1953 we have distributed a total of 
13 billion pounds of surplus foods, valued at 
$2.7 billion. 

2. A record number of U.S. citizens—over 
21 million—benefited from these food dona- 
tions last fiscal year. This total included 
over 14 million school children, almost 1% 
million inmates in charitable institutions 
and approximately 5.7 million needy people 
in family units. These are distributed by 
the various States. 

3. Some 60 million people in 91 foreign 
countries received surplus U.S. foods. These 
oversea donations are made by U.S. volun- 
tary agencies in the name of the people of 
the United States. 

It is important to remember that CCC in- 
ventories do not resemble those of a retail 
store. We have, in fact, only a few food 
items. The value of CCC’s inventories at 
the end of November was $8 billion. The 
value of four items—wheat, corn, cotton and 
grain sorghum—was $7.2 billion, just over 95 
percent of the total. 

In addition to wheat flour and cornmeal, 
we are currently distributing rice and nonfat 
dry milk solids to all domestic recipients. 
Our inventories of butter and cheese, once 
very large, have been reduced to the point 
where donations currently can be made only 
toschools. 

We have, however, provided an important 
item for needy people here at home through 
the purchase of about 32½ million pounds 
of lard. More recently, we announced re- 
sumption of section 32 dried egg purchases 
which had moved over 5.4 million pounds of 
this item to domestic recipients last year. 

Commodities are not made available for 
oversea distribution until all domestic re- 
quests are met, so the list of available items 
is even more restricted in this case. 

I want again to provide my assurances that 
the Department will take every feasible ac- 
tion to see that our surplus foods get to 
people who can put them to good use. 
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Food for peace and Public Law 480 

A year ago in his special farm message to 
Congress the President said, “I am setting 
steps in motion to explore anew with our 
surplus-producing nations all practical 
means of utilizing the various agricultural 
surpluses of each in the interest of reinforc- 
ing peace and the well being of friendly peo- 
ples throughout the world—in short, using 
food for peace.” 

We have intensified consultations with the 
other wheat exporting nations of Canada, 
Australia, France, and Argentina. We had 
a meeting of Cabinet-level people last May. 
A Wheat Utilization Committee was formed 
and has been meeting periodically. The 
Committee, composed of representatives of 
the five nations, has just sent a mission to 
the Far East for 6 weeks to explore possibili- 
ties of making more effective use of wheat in 
that area. 

I am particularly gratified that these 
consultations have led to greatly improved 
understanding of U.S. objectives in making 
our agricultural abundance available to 
those in need abroad. This result alone is a 
substantial achievement from this under- 
taking. 

The consultations have also emphasized 
the need for assuring that the proceeds of 
foreign currency sales are used as effectively 
as possible to promote economic develop- 
ment—for only as such development oc- 
curs is the base for continued expansion 
of food consumption assured. Also, em- 
phasis has been placed on the need to re- 
move bottlenecks in grain storage, handling 
and distribution facilities that impede the 
flow of commodities. Both of these problems 
are being attacked. 

With respect to the improvement of grain 
storage and handling facilities, emphasis 
is being given to the use of foreign cur- 
rency grants to assist in removing such 
bottlenecks. A recently signed agreement 
with India provides for using some of the 
$102.9 million of rupees to be granted to 
India for the construction of grain storage 
and handling facilities in India. These fa- 
cilities will increase India’s capacity to im- 
port and distribute agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

Other promising areas for the greater util- 
ization of wheat in underdeveloped coun- 
tries arise from the possibilities of building 
up reserve stocks abroad so that supplies 
are readily available in the event of indig- 
enous crop failures, and the use of agri- 
cultural commodities for use as wages on 
development projects, These are important 
changes which could significantly help to 
increase the flow of commodities to areas 
of need. To this end, we will soon resub- 
mit amendments to existing law for con- 
gressional consideration. 

Programs which commit the United States 
to supply commodities for forward periods 
of longer than 1 year also offer promise in 
furthering the objectives of the food for 
peace program. There has been some pro- 
grams of this kind in the past, but there 
are additional possibilities. Use of such 
multi-year agreements could be especially 
effective in those areas where food deficits 
clearly exist for a forward period which can- 
not be financed with the country’s own earn- 
ings. We are pushing aggressively ahead in 
this area and hope to have some results to 
announce during the current session of Con- 
gress. In developing such programs care 
must be given to our own supply position. 
We should not commit ourselves to deliver 
supplies of commodities under such pro- 
grams which are not clearly in excess of 
commercial needs during the delivery period 
envisaged. Also, we must insure that any 
established commercial import base for the 
United States and other friendly countries 
is adequately protected. 

Since 1954, about $5.5 billion worth of 
farm products have been exported under 
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the Public Law 480 authority. This means 
that 26 percent of all our farm product ex- 
ports have resulted from the Public Law 
480 program. 

Market promotion 

Public Law 480 has helped us in a way 
not generally recognized. With the foreign 
currencies generated under our Public Law 
480 activities, we are carrying on, in coopera- 
tion with many US. agricultural trade 
groups, a greatly expanded program of for- 
eign market promotion. 

There are many specific examples of the 
way trade promotion has increased sales of 
U.S. farm products. But the promotion of 
poultry sales in Switzerland and Western 
Germany offers one of the most striking in- 
stances of a successful merchandising 
campaign. 

From virtually nothing prior to 1955, sales 
of poultry to Switzerland soared upward, In 
the fiscal year 1959-60, Swiss marketings will 
approximate 20 million pounds. Total ex- 
port sales for the year are expected to reach 
165 million pounds, which should permit us 
to continue our newly won position as the 
world’s leading exporter of poultry meat. 

As I mentioned earlier, Public Law 480 is 
the cornerstone of the food for peace pro- 
gram. In the months that lie ahead, Public 
Law 480 will be playing an increasingly larger 
role in helping us use our agricultural abun- 
dance to promote world peace and stability. 
This is in addition, of course, to the expanded 
markets and the long-range market develop- 
ment Public Law 480 is making possible in 
the interests of the American farmers. Cer- 
tainly Public Law 480, in implementing a 
ruge, active program, is serving the Nation 
well. 

We propose to further implement the 
President's food for peace program by addi- 
tional amendments to Public Law 480. These 
are described later among our recommenda- 
tions. They relate to food stockpiling in 
underdeveloped countries and payment in 
commodities for work done on foreign eco- 
nomic development. 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH—PROGRESS AND 
PROSPECTS 


Utilization research and development is a 
major segment of USDA’s overall research 
program, which also includes studies of farm 
production, marketing, home economics, and 
forestry. Funds available for all USDA re- 
search have been increased about 100 percent 
over the past 7 years. The problems facing 
agriculture still exceed in number and mag- 
nitude the current capacity to attack them. 

Worthwhile new uses for farm products 
must be practical uses. The final product 
must be able to sell consistently at a com- 
petitive price. For example, industrial al- 
cohol from grain is technically feasible, but 
its economic practicality has not been dem- 
onstrated. Some of the practical develop- 
ments in this field are described in appen- 
dix III. 

The outlook is good for increasing sub- 
stantially the use of agricultural products. 
In the case of cereal grain an additional 500 
million bushels per year can be used by 1975 
if research is able to do its job in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

One hundred and seventy million bushels 
for use in paper products. Today only about 
20 million bushels of grain are used in 
these products. Research must modify 
grains or their starches to endow them with 
new properties of value in papermaking. 

One hundred million bushels for indus- 
trial chemicals and other nonfood products. 
Today, some 40 million bushels of grain go 
into this market. New chemical products 
now under development offer potential out- 
lets for an additional 100 million bushels. 

Fifty million bushels for use in producing 
biological agents for pest control. 

Two hundred and fifty million bushels in 
food products. There is opportunity for new 
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cereal food products. If we ate the cereal 
products our nutritionists say would be 
good for us, we should consume by 1970 
about 925 million bushels of grain a year 
as food, compared with 675 million bushels 
now. 

There is a potential large-volume market 
for tural raw materials in the plastics 
industry. Today's total annual consumption 
of plastics, about 6.6 billion pounds, may 
well increase to some 10 billion pounds by 
1965. Agricultural raw materials are suit- 
able for the manufacture of a multitude of 
plastic products, if they can be made eco- 
nomically. We aim to feed farm-grown 
materials into as much of this expanding 
multi-billion-pound market as rapidly as 
possible. 

The 1961 budget now before Congress 
recommends additional appropriations 
especially for utilization research. Addi- 
tional local currencies being acquired under 
Public Law 480 transactions will be devoted 
to utilization research. 

A Coordinator for Utilization Research 
will also be named shortly, to report directly 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. He will have 
the mission of determining how even greater 
progress can be made in developing and pro- 
moting new uses for farm products. 

Research can create expanded markets 
for farm products. It already has. How 
many new products and new markets can 
be developed, and how fast, depends on the 
size and vigor of the effort devoted to the 
task. Acceptable legislation to improve 
further the work in this area has passed 
the House of Representatives. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Members of this committee are aware that 
the Department of Agriculture, in coopera- 
tion with other Federal departments and 
the States, is pioneering a new and fruitful 
approach to the age-old, chronic problem 
of underemployment and low income in 
some of our rural areas. 

The rural development approach aims 
simply at more and better opportunities both 
on and off the farm. It includes farm, in- 
dustry, and community development. 

The program meets head on the real causes 
of low income in farming communities— 
chronic lack of resources, of land, capital, 
and management ability. 

We are now working in about 200 counties 
in all major regions of the Nation to promote 
this new program. To look objectively and 
realistically at the problems of families in 
these areas is to realize the futility of trying 
to help these families through traditional 
price stabilization and other publicly sup- 
ported farm programs. 

There are actually hundreds of thousands 
of such families. Eighty percent of farm 
operators in selected rural development 
counties sell $2,500 worth of products or less, 
according to the latest census figures. The 
value of farm land and buildings is only 
one-third the national average per farm. 
Almost one-half the farms in these counties 
are operated on a part-time or residential 
basis. 

As a matter of fact, folks in some of the 
towns giving leadership to the rural develop- 
ment program will tell you frankly that full- 
time commercial family farmers make up less 
than 5 percent of the population in sur- 
rounding rural areas. 

You might term the rural development 
p a vehicle which we are using to 
work out new and better approaches. It is 
a program to facilitate, not hamper, bene- 
ficial changes; a program to help people in 
rural towns and communities successfully 
carry out the projects they desire in their 
own best interests. 

An excellent illustration of what is being 
done in one county is set forth in appendix 
II of my statement. 

In October, President Eisenhower issued 
Executive Order No. 10847, setting up the 
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Federal Committee for Rural Develop- 
ment Program to “provide leadership and 
uniform policy guidance to the several Fed- 
eral departments and agencies responsible 
for rural development program functions.” 
These functions include special community 
extension services, credit, conservation and 
forestry assistance, industrial development 
advisory services, and employment counsel- 
ing and guidance in rural areas. 

An executive secretary to this committee 
has been appointed to coordinate the many 
contributions of agencies involved. 

Credit resources of the department have 
been liberalized for farmers in rural develop- 
ment counties who work at nonfarm jobs. 

State extension services in all States are 
making plans to tie rural development ap- 
proaches closer to regular extension pro- 
grams in areas with many small, low-produc- 
tion farms. 

There are problems, of course, but it is 
self-evident that after only a few short years 
of operation the rural development program 
finds wide support and understanding around 
the country. Early critics have turned into 
converts. 

The reason is not hard to find. As one 
leading journal of national opinion puts it, 
“This program represents the first organ- 
ized, fruitful effort to devise long-range, 
widely applicable solutions for one of the 
Nation’s most heart-stirring problems.” 


PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENT 


It is the aim both of the administration 
and of this Committee to assist farmers in 
meeting realistically the problems created 
by the changing conditions of recent years. 

We feel that considerable progress has al- 
ready been made. The Agricultural Acts of 
1954 and 1956 were forward steps. The 
Agricultural Act of 1958 provided a new pro- 
gram for corn and made some limited prog- 
ress for cotton and rice also. But there is 
need for further and prompt action, espe- 
cially for wheat and the conservation reserve 
program. 

The conservation reserve 


The conservation reserve program can help 
achieve (1) a better balance of farm pro- 
duction with market outlets; (2) increased 
conservation of land resources; (3) assist- 
ance to older farm people who wish to re- 
duce farm work or retire, and to others who 
wish to shift to nonfarm employment while 
continuing to live on farms. 

In 1960, over 28 million acres or 6 percent 
of our producing cropland will be in the 
conservation reserve and devoted to protec- 
tive soil, water, and wildlife conserving uses, 
All of this land otherwise would be adding 
to our already burdensome surplus, 

This program should now be directed pri- 
marily at wheat, corn, and other feed grains. 
America’s. traditional wheat heartland in- 
cludes vast areas where conservation meas- 
ures can be wisely and profitably applied. 
Over 8 million acres in 423 problem Great 
Plains counties which produced wheat 
needed for the of two wars have 
already been returned to the native grasses 
of the Plains, 

Shifting cropland out of agricultural pro- 
duction for a period of years can lead to 
permanent conversion to uses for which it is 
better adapted. 

In the Southeast and Great Lakes areas, 
tree planting ranks highest among the con- 
servation uses of the program. 

Practices designed especially for wildlife 
protection have gained the approval of 
sportsmen and wildlife organizations. 

Both urban and rural people are con- 
cerned about our future water supply. The 
millions of acres of trees and grass together 
with the thousands of water-storage struc- 
tures under the conservation reserve are 
trapping our valuable water where it falls 
and retarding the runoff. 
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The voluntary aspect of the conservation 
reserve provides the greatest freedom of 
choice for farmers. 

Two-thirds of the land in the reserve is 
on farms whose owners placed all their eli- 
gible acres in the program. On those farms, 
all the cropland is out of production—in- 
cluding the allotted acres of major surplus 
crops. 

When all eligible land on a farm is placed 
under contract, the farm usually goes out 
of production entirely. Livestock is sold 
and the pastureland and other noncropland 
is retired voluntarily. It appears that the 
present conservation reserve has contributed 
to improving the production supply situa- 
tion now found in the dairy industry. 

Adequate production adjustment will be 
practically impossible to achieve through the 
conservation reserve unless the policy of 
bringing whole farms under contract is pur- 
sued with vigor. If the Congress will pro- 
vide the needed authority, we believe the 
task can be accomplished in this less costly 
way, preserving the independence of our 
agriculture and guaranteeing the future 
food and fiber supply of this Nation through 
good stewardship of our solls. 

The President has suggested these im- 
provements in this vital program: 

Extend the conservation reserve for 3 
years with authorization to place up to 60 
million acres in the program 

Provide authorization for the use of corn 
and other feed grains and wheat as payment 
in kind as rapidly as is practical. 

Permit the giving of special consideration 
to areas where it is desirable to discourage 
the production of wheat, corn, and other 
surplus crops, 

Expansion of the conservation reserve 
should be accompanied by other production 
reducing measures. As, for instance, a grad- 
ual reduction in price supports, lest the 
public be asked to finance reductions in sur- 
plus crops on the one hand while providing 
inducements to maximum production of 
these crops on the other. 


PRICE ADJUSTMENT 
Tobacco 


Farmers who grow tobacco have been los- 
ing markets at home and abroad. As prices 
of U.S. tobacco increase, foreign buyers 
change their blends and turn to other 
sources of supply. They may never be in- 
duced to return to our markets. The present 
old laws result in price supports at continu- 
ally rising levels. Acreages at home have 
been severely cut to low levels while acreage 
and production expand abroad. 

As you know, the Congress has just passed 
a tobacco bill, H.R. 9664, embodying the 
unanimous recommendations of the various 
farm and tobacco industry organizations. 
This bill makes a limited step in the right 
direction. It recognizes the basic economic 
facts indicated above. Since this legislation 
will help prevent a worsening of the situa- 
tion and will reduce costs, I have recom- 
mended that the President approve it. How- 
ever, it will not provide a total solution to 
the problems of the tobacco growers, From 
a long-term standpoint there is still a need 
for constructive legislation for tobacco 
within the general guidelines described by 
the President in his message. 


Peanuts 


The consumption of peanuts is sensitive 
to price changes. When price supports go 
up, the use is cut; when prices are made 
more competitive, the market expands. 

It is clear that the law should be changed 
in a way consistent with the general guide- 
lines described by the President so that 
farmers growing peanuts can compete more 
effectively for markets. 

A supplementary approach would be to 
authorize a marketing agreement and order 
program. This would make it possible for 
the various segments of the industry to co- 
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operate in handling their marketing prob- 
lems without financial reliance on Govern- 
ment. 

Both approaches could be provided in the 
law, leaving it to growers to adopt a market- 
ing agreement and order program should 
they at any time consider it desirable. 

Wheat 

The wheat situation is probably the most 
critical in all our agriculture. The high- 
lights of this problem are as follows: 

1. There are currently almost $314 billion 
of Government funds tied up in wheat. 
This is over one-third of the total of all 
farm commodities tied up in CCC inven- 
tories and loans. 

2. Over 30 percent of the budget for sta- 
bilization of farm prices and income is ex- 
pended for wheat; however, wheat provides 
only 6 percent of the cash receipts from the 
sales from farm commodities. 

3. The net realized cost of stabilizing 
wheat prices and income for the 1959 fiscal 
year was $550 million—$1%4 million per day. 

4. Farmers taking advantage of the 15-acre 
exemption for wheat numbered 690,000 in 
1959—a 152,000 increase in the number of 
wheatgrowers in 3 years. 

Unless the wheat problem is corrected 
soon I am greatly concerned that there will 
be an inevitable reaction of the general 
public as to result in the breakdown of all 
price support programs, This would work 
hardship upon many thousands of our farm- 


ers. 

We have used our administrative discre- 
tion to improve the wheat situation as much 
as possible. Over 1.4 billion bushels of wheat 
have been exported under Public Law 480 
since 1955. We are authorizing a wheat pay- 
ment-in-kind export program which uses the 
commercial channels of trade and helps 
wheat prices. Every bushel of wheat ex- 
ported is subsidized. Currently this is at 
a 55-60 cent-per-bushel rate. 

There is urgent need for corrective legis- 
lation. The failure to obtain such action 
will mean that the wheat problem will con- 
tinue to worsen. In the President’s mes- 
sage on agriculture on February 9 he said: 

“I think the American people have every 
right to expect the Congress to move 
promptly to solve situations of this kind. 
Sound legislation is imperatively needed. 
We must quickly and sensibly revise the 
present program to avoid visiting havoc 
upon the very people this program is intend- 
ed to help. Every additional day of delay 
makes a sound solution more difficult. 

“I have repeatedly expressed my prefer- 
ence for programs that will ultimately free 
the farmer rather than subject him to in- 
creasing governmental restraints. I am con- 
vinced that most farmers hold the same 
view. But whatever the legislative approach, 
whether toward greater freedom or more 
regimentation, it must be sensible and eco- 
nomically sound and not a political poultice. 
And it must be enacted promptly. I will 
approve any constructive solution that the 
Congress wishes to develop, by ‘constructive’ 
meaning this: 

“First, that price-support levels be realis- 
tically related to whatever policy the Con- 
gress chooses in respect to production con- 
trol, it being recognized that the higher the 
support the more regimented must be the 
farmer. 

“Second, that price-support levels not be 
so high as to stimulate still more excessive 
production, reduce domestic markets, and 
increase the subsidies required to hold world 
outlets. 

“Third, for reasons long expressed by the 
administration, that we avoid direct subsidy 
payment programs for crops in surplus; like- 
wise we must avoid programs which would 
invite harmful countermeasures by our 
friends abroad, or which, while seeking to 
assist one group of farmers, would badly 
hurt other farmers. 
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“Within these three guidelines, I am con- 
stantly ready to approve any one or a com- 
bination of constructive proposals. I will 
approve legislation which will eliminate 

controls, or make them really 
effective, or allow the farmers themselves to 
choose between realistic alternatives. I am 
willing to gear supports to market prices of 
previous years, or to establish supports in 
accordance with general rather than specific 
provisions of law, or to relate price supports 
to parity. 

“I recognize that these observations are 
general in nature. They are intentionally 
so in order to leave the Congress room for 
alternative constructive approaches to this 
problem. If the Congress should so act, I 
urge an orderly expansion of the conserva- 
tion reserve program up to 60 million acres, 
with authority granted the Secretary of 
Agriculture to direct the major expansion of 
this program to areas of greatest need.” 

My views as regards the price-support pro- 
gram for wheat are clear. I prefer the fol- 
lowing approach: 

“Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
for wheat should be eliminated 
with the 1961 crop—thus freeing the wheat 
farmers—and thereupon price-support levels 
should be set as a percentage of the average 
price of wheat during the 3 preceding calen- 
dar years. The Secretary of Agriculture will 
furnish the Congress the details of this 
approach.” 

I am hopeful that the Congress will see fit 
to approve constructive wheat legislation 
as the President’s message so urgently rec- 
ommends. 

In keeping with this message, I present 
this summary of our preferred legislative 
actions to deal with wheat and the conserva- 
tion reserve, recognizing, as the President 
made clear, that other constructive ap- 
proaches may be preferred by the Congress. 
I must in candor assert that the President’s 
expressed preference is also mine. 
SUMMARY OF LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 

In my summary of legislative recommen- 
dations I include some measures already 
part way through the Congress. Since the 
1958 act embodied constructive legislation 
for corn, cotton, and rice, except for the ex- 
pansion of the conservation reserve, I do not 
propose further legislation affecting these 
crops at this time. 

As already indicated, we most urgently 
need legislation on wheat and the conserva- 
tion reserve. I attach a draft bill embody- 
ing preferred solution in keeping with the 
President’s message, at the same time em- 
ange ro TRE gc om gpa as he stated in 

his message, will approve any constructive 
solution that meets his general guidelines. 

I. Wheat: For wheat we prefer these im- 
provements: 

1. Eliminate acreage allotments effective 
with 1961 crop. 

2. Set price supports at 75 percent of the 
previous 3-year average for 1961, 1962, and 
1963 crops. 

3. For the 1964 crop and thereafter, set 
price supports at 90 percent of the 3-year 
average. 

4. Bar sales of wheat from Government 
stocks except on the basis of 100 percent 
of the 3-year average price used in deter- 
mining the price-support level. 

II. Conservation reserve: For the conser- 
vation reserve we suggest these improve- 
ments, if constructive price support or pro- 
duction adjustment legislation is enacted: 

1. Extend the conservation reserve for 3 
years with goal of 60 million acres in pro- 


gram. 

2. Provide authorization for the use of 
corn and other feed grains and wheat as 
payment-in-kind. 

3. Provide authorization for giving special 
consideration to areas where it is desirable 
to discourage production of wheat and other 
surplus crops. 
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III. Tobacco: For tobacco, there is still 
need for constructive legislation that meets 
the President’s general guidelines. 

IV. Peanuts: There is likewise need for 
such legislation in the case of peanuts. 

V. Food for peace: I suggest modifications 
to Public Law 480 to further implement the 
President’s food for peace program (the de- 
tails to be submitted later). 

Title I would be amended to assist under- 
developed countries to stockpile food com- 
modities, principally wheat, to meet con- 
sumption needs in times of emergency. 

Title I would be amended to permit use 
of commodities to promote economic de- 
velopment through payment of wages in 
commodities on development projects. This 
would be of considerable assistance in back- 
ward areas where distribution facilities are 
limited and purchasing power is extremely 
low. 

VI. Other needed legislation: There are 
other items needing attention which I would 
briefly summarize as follows: 

1. Sugar: Draft legislation to extend the 
Sugar Act will be submitted soon. 

2. Emergency feed program: The House 
has approved H.R. 6861 which contains sub- 
stantially the administration’s proposal for 
State participation in the cost of emergency 
feed programs. A similar bill, S. 1013, has 
been introduced. 

3. REA interest rate legislation: Establish 
an interest rate on future Treasury loans 
to REA not to exceed the average rate of in- 
terest payable by the Treasury on recently is- 
sued long-term marketable obligations. Fu- 
ture electric and telephone loans made by 
REA would bear the same rate plus one-fifth 
of 1 percent to cover administrative ex- 
penses and estimated losses. 

4. Farmers Home Administration: I en- 
dorse H.R. 7628 introduced by Congressman 
Cooter, and S. 2144, by Senator ALLOTT. 
The purpose of these bills is to simplify the 
statutory authority of the Farmers Home 
Administration and bring it up to date in 
certain respects in order that services ren- 
dered farnrers may be further improved. 
There are no changes in the basic objectives 
of present laws. 

I am gratified to learn that this commit- 
tee is planning to consider this bill later this 
month. 

I recognize that this committee is faced 
with difficult legislative decisions. My staff 
and I are eager to cooperate with you. We 
will supply promptly any further facts you 
may need, and we will provide the best 
judgments that can be had from the Depart- 
ment on any and all proposals. 

The need for prompt legislative action to 
ease the problems confronting our agricul- 
ture is very great. The longer the solutions 
to our agricultural problems are delayed, the 
more difficult they become. Again we offer 
you our sincere and wholehearted assistance 
either in connection with our own preferred 
programs or with constructive alternatives. 

For the farmer, for Americans ames rb 
I wholeheartedly pledge, Mr. Chairman, to 
you and your committee my unreserved co- 
operation in achieving constructive legisla- 
tion so urgently needed in this session of 
Congress. 


APPENDIX I: MAN-Hours OF FARMWoRK 


The labor input of all farms in the United 
States totaled about 11 billion man-hours in 
1959. This is the lowest figure of any year 
for which data are available and is a con- 
tinuation of the longtime downward trend. 
This is a reduction of 46 percent in the past 
20 years and of about one-third in the past 
10 years. The long-term decrease has re- 
sulted from a combination of many factors, 
the most significant of which are increased 
mechanization and reduction in the number 
of farms. Work on crops has dropped more 
than for livestock because of current ad- 
vances in mechanization of operations on 
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crops. Crops now take less than one-half 
as much labor as before World War II. 

Considerably fewer hours are now spent 
doing farmwork than just before World War 
II in all parts of the country. The great- 
est decreases have occurred in the four 
southern regions because of the greater than 
average reduction in the number of farms 
there and a drop in the acreage of high- 
labor-using crops. Labor on farms has de- 
creased by the smallest percentage in the 
two western regions. Even though the in- 
put of farm labor in the United States has 
been reduced significantly, total farm pro- 
duction has continued to increase substan- 
tially. Farm output per man-hour in 1959 
was more than four times as high as before 
World War I and is almost three times as 
high as during the years immediately pre- 
ceding World War II. The technological 
revolution in agriculture obviously made it 
impracticable for all the 30 million people 
of 1940 and the 27 million of 1947 to remain 
in farming. Expansion of industry into 
rural areas, growth of the military, the au- 
tomobile and modern roads have facilitated 
the off-the-farm movement. 


APPENDIX Ia: Man-hours of labor used for 
farmwork, United States, 1910-59 


Year 


Total Index (1947- 


49=100) 


Million 


Preliminary. 


Net income from farming per man-hour of 
farmwork, United States, 1910-59 


Netin- |Man-honrs| Net in- 
Year come from | offarm- | come per 
farming! work? honr 
Millions Millions 
$4, 701 22, 547 $0. 208 
23, 310 «198 
23, 727 180 
23, 107 +247 
24, 073 427 
23, 995 «369 
22,900 +241 
6, 548 23, 323 -281 
7, 230 23, 878 303 
7,116 23, 356 305 
5, 700 22, 921 ~249 
2, 597 22, 606 115 
4, 550 20, 232 6225 
5, 380 21, 052 256 
6, 220 22, 097 281 
5, 382 20, 675 . 260 
7.402 20,043 +369 
13, 902 20, 208 «685 
15,149 18, 841 „804 
20, 114 17,196 1.170 
16, 654 16, 201 1,028 
17, 958 15,170 1.184 
692 13, 897 1.201 
14, 206 12, 751 1.114 
13, 803 11,379 1.213 
4,026 11, 054 1.269 


hours per acre of crops, 
3 Preliminary. 
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APPENDIX IT 


The quest for new and wider outlets for 
farm products as food and as industrial raw 
materials moved ahead on many fronts in 
1959. It was a good year for utilization 
research, 

Wash-and-wear cottons gained wider pub- 
lic acceptance. More than 800,000 bales of 
cotton are now used annually as a direct 
result of utilization research in this field, 

Use of animal fats in plastics and in live- 
stock feeds continues to increase. The de- 
velopment of fats as an ingredient of animal 
feeds has resulted in a market that is now 
consuming about 500 million pounds of fats 
annually. More recent research promises 
sizable markets for other products of fats in 
the near future. 

Dehydrated mashed potatoes are on the 
market in two forms—granules and flakes. 
About 20 million bushels of potatoes will be 
used in these products this year with larger 
markets ahead. 

Dialdehyde starches, a new family of in- 
dustrial chemicals derived from corn were 
put into semicommercial production by two 
companies last year. These starches have 
great industrial possibilities for leather tan- 
ning, paper products, and other uses. 

High-amylose corn, which yields starch 
that is more than 50 percent amylose and 
has attractive industrial possibilities not 
open to ordinary starch, is now in limited 
commercial production. A quarter of a mil- 
lion pounds of high-amylose starch was made 
from the 1958 crop of this new corn; acreage 
was doubled in 1959. 

Chemicals from turpentine totaling about 
2 million pounds are being used in the pro- 
duction of “cold” rubber. 


APPENDIX IIa 

Phosphomannan, a new product produced 
by fermentation of starch, is attracting in- 
dustrial interest as an adhesive and thicken- 
ing agent. This product offers another siza- 
ble industrial outlet for corn. 

Plastic foams made from castor oil are 
gaining acceptance by industry. About a 
million pounds of castor oil were used in 
these products in 1958. Our chemists have 
recently developed methods to give these 
products better water resistance and shrink 
resistance. This should lead to expanded 
markets for them. 

Other promising recent developments in- 
clude water-soluble zein, a chemically modi- 
fied protein of corn, potentially useful in 
lacquers and printing inks—a breakthrough 
in the basic chemistry of wheat gluten, 
which was previously thought to consist of 
two proteins but is now known to contain 
six, each with distinctive properties—a new 
antioxidant for alfalfa, which preserves the 
vitamin A and vitamin E content of dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal for as long as 6 months— 
a new cotton card, an attachment for con- 
ventional cotton textile machinery, which 
reduces costs, improves quality, and reduces 
waste in cotton processing—a new com- 
pound, known as coumestrol, which may pro- 
vide a basis for improved feed additives. 
Basic research on soybean oil will greatly aid 
in the development of edible soybean oil 
products of improved physical and nutri- 
tional characteristics. 


APPENDIX III: RURAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MADISON County, ARK. 


Rural development in this area got under 
Noirs’ about the same time as in most of the 

original program counties, the summer of 
1957. Right from the start, the Arkansas 
Agricultural Extension Service using special 
funds allocated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, has assigned 


others who adapt the work to local condi- 
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tions, and actively promote the goals they 
themselves decide upon. 

In Madison County these goals are really 
very simple: To capitalize on what farming 
potential there is—to build up small indus- 
tries so rural people can add to their meager 
incomes—to help their fine young people 
prepare for opportunities in an expanding 
America. 

The rural development program in Madi- 
son County, as in so many other areas, has 
encouraged big strides toward all these ob- 
jectives. To cite a few: 

Some 10 small industries have started up 
or been expanded since rural development 
started. One of these is a clothing plant 
employing 100 people and financed by local 
capital, another an industry using local 
woods to manufacture archery equipment. 

Countywide effort and attention have gone 
into providing much-needed services for 
young people, services which in former days 
were not available. Career guidance pro- 
grams were set up in the schools, a youth 
center established, and stay-in-school cam- 
paigns started. 

In a county where, according to the 1954 
census of agriculture, about half the 2,000 
farm operators earn little or nothing from 
farming and the average value of land and 
buildings per farm is $5,000, compared with 
$20,000 nationally, this balanced, long-term. 
plan of farm, industry, community, and in- 
dustrial development is plainly the only an- 
swer, the only plan that offers any hope. 


APPENDIX IIIA: POLICIES FOR THE LOW 
INCOME FARMERS 


The following quotation is from the Staff 
Report on Employment, Growth, and Price 
Levels, dated December 24, 1959, prepared for 
consideration of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. The materials represent a sifting by 
the staff of the extensive hearings held by 
Le Joint Economic Committee over the past 

e including the hearings related to 
Policy for Commercial Agriculture. 


“POLICIES FOR THE LOW-INCOME FARMERS 


“1. None of the above policies [relating 
to commercial agriculture] will be sufficient 
to solve the problem of the low-income farm- 
ers. The regions in which they are con- 
centrated pose a similar challenge to the 
United States as underdeveloped countries 
overseas. Technical assistance in many 
forms could be usefully applied. 

“The rural development program, which is 
particularly aimed at farmers that do not 
produce much for market, should be put on 
a substantial scale. This program is con- 
ducted by five Federal departments and the 
Small Business Administration, in coopera- 
tion with land-grant colleges, and aims to 
expand off-farm jobs, develop efficient fam- 
ily-sized farms, and provide special programs 
of education, vocational training, and guid- 
ance. It is only by these and related methods 
that the problem of poverty in agriculture 
can ultimately be cured. 

“We recommend that this program be de- 
veloped with all possible speed and energy. 
Given the general overproduction of agri- 
culture and the outlook on farm incomes, we 
recommend that the program put particular 
stress on the development of nonagricultural 
job opportunities and on vocational training 
for industry. The attraction of industry 
‘within commuting distance of these low- 
income farm areas would be the most effec- 
tive step for ameliorating their poverty. 

“Technical assistance in developing more 
effective farms and in improving marketing 
facilities should also be expanded in order to 
further reduce rural poverty. Educational 
programs wil also prove useful. 

“Similar activities by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs designed to cure the rural pov- 
erty of the American Indians, should also be 
prompted. 

“The programs to provide capital to low- 
income families, conducted by the Farmers’ 
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Home Administration and other agencies, 
should also be continued and strengthened, 
particularly to encourage land acquisition in 
those areas where consolidation of farms 
would permit the development of viable 
family enterprises.” 


APPENDIX IV: THE WHEAT PROBLEM 

The Government wheat program, compul- 
sory under the law, is a major national 
problem which only Congress can correct. 

Under the present program: 

1. Carryover stocks total 1.3 billion bush- 
els and are growing. 

2. CCC investment amounts to about $3.5 
billion and will increase. 

3. Storage, handling, and interest costs to 
taxpayers are about $114 million per day and 
going up. 

4. Export subsidy costs more than 50 cents 
per bushel. 

5. Most of the feed markets for wheat has 
been lost, 

6. Wheat program expenditures run about 
80 percent of the total expenditures for sta- 
bilization of farm prices and income but only 
6 percent of cash receipts from total farm 
sales. 

7. Number of farmers using the 15-acre 
loophole totaled 690,000 in 1959—up 152,000 
in 3 years. 

8. Wheat acreage has been lost in the tradi- 
tional wheat areas. 


ADDITIONAL FACTS 


A. The breakdown of the wheat program is 
not the fault of the farmer. 

B. This program has stimulated unneeded 
production and wasted resources. 

O. Unless this wheat situation is cor- 
rected now, public pressure may force aban- 
donment of the entire price stabilization pro- 
gram—the good along with the bad. 

D. Productivity per man-hour in wheat 
has increased eight times since 1910-14, 
making present fixed formulas obsolete. 

E. Continuing the present program will 
mean a further buildup of the wheat sur- 
plus by about 100 to 200 million bushels a 
year. 

F. The July 1, 1959, carryover of 1.3 billion 
bushels if converted into bread would pro- 
vide 450 loaves for every man, woman, and 
child in this country. 

G. Some 100 to 200 million bushels of 
wheat used to be fed to livestock each year. 
This outlet has been largely lost because 
wheat is priced out of a competitive rela- 
tionship to other feed grains. 

H. Only those wheat farmers with allot- 
ments of over 15 acres are eligible to vote in 
marketing quota referendums. These farm- 
ers represent only 40 percent of all wheat- 
growers. Ten percent of the wheatgrowers 
produce 55 percent of the crop. 

I. Under the stimulus of Government price 
fixing, more farmers are growing wheat out- 
side the program than within the program. 

J. Since 1953 some wheatgrowing States 
have lost wheat acreage, as follows: 

Kansas, 3.7 million acres. 

North Dakota, 3.5 million acres. 

Oklahoma, 1.9 million acres. 

South Dakota, nearly 1.2 million acres, 

Nebraska, 1 million acres. 

Washington, nearly 900,000 acres, 

K. If there were no legal minimum of 55 
million acres and the formula in the present 
obsolete law were applied, the national wheat 
allotment for 1960 would be zero acres, 


SPECIALLY TRAINED TEACHERS 
FOR THOSE HANDICAPPED BY 
DEAFNESS 
The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 

der of the House, the gentleman from 

New York [Mr. Linpsay] is recognized 

for 15 minutes. 
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Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a bill which, in effect, 
will provide for specially trained teachers 
for those handicapped by deafness, as 
well as specially trained speech patholo- 
gists and audiologists for individuals 
suffering from speech and hearing im- 
pairments. Others have also supported 
such a bill. 

Needless to say, the most important 
and valuable of this country’s resources 
is manpower. It is the greatest endow- 
ment of our democracy, the foundation 
of our enduring society. This Govern- 
ment is predicated on the belief that 
every individual is important and worthy 
of our attention. As such, we must 
channel our talents and efforts to the 
conservation and development of our 
human resources and capacity. 

There are in our midst today some 
30,000 deaf children of school age with 
an expected increase of 400 every year, 
and 8 million Americans of all ages suf- 
fering from speech or hearing impair- 
ment. The number continues to rise 
while the number of specialists dedicated 
to train these people to take their right- 
ful place in our society, with full oppor- 
tunity to make their own way, is ex- 
tremely low and constantly diminishing. 

To train these schoolchildren, we need 
some 500 specialists annually. At the 
moment, there are only 150 such teach- 
ers in training. Out of some 20,000 
pathologists and audiologists needed to 
diagnose, train, and rehabilitate our 8 
million handicapped, there are only 2,000 
available. There is indeed a critical 
ee of trained personnel in this 

eld. 

If not rehabilitated, this bulk of our 
population presents and will continue 
to pose medical, social, emotional, edu- 
cational, economic, and political prob- 
lems from which we shall find ourselves 
in the not too distant future hard to 
extricate. The problem is serious, real, 
and immediate. We have to act now. 

From a careful scrutiny of reports 
supplied me and conversations with in- 
formed sources, I am convinced that 80 
percent of these cases are remediable. 
Let me give you an example of the kind 
of thing that can be done in this field. 
In my own congressional district in 
Manhattan, the Lexington School for the 
Deaf is doing the most remarkable job 
in training the stone deaf to become use- 
ful members of the community. 

This happens to be a private school, 
but it charges no tuition and it receives 
most of its support from the State. It 
takes children beginning from age 3 or 
4 up and gives them a high school edu- 
cation. Many go on to college. By the 
time they are finished they are equipped 
to lead normal lives in the adult world 
and to communicate with others. 

The teachers in this school, as in other 
schools for the deaf, must have very 
special qualifications. Not only must 
they have all of the qualifications and 
attributes of high school teachers in the 
normal school, but they must be specially 
trained to communicate with the stone 
deaf. Do you realize that the young 
ladies who make this their life work 
must, after having met all the other 
standards for high school teaching, take 
specialized post graduate courses and 
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pay tuition for this purpose? In the 
Lexington School there are a number of 
young ladies who have elected to go 
on into this post graduate type of edu- 
cational training. Most of them have to 
borrow the funds in order to pay the 
tuition. On top of this, they have to 
live and, in cities the size of New York, 
this is not cheap. Fortunately the Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf can provide 
living accommodations for most of these 
dedicated persons. But food, clothes, 
and other costs of living must be borne 
by them, When they are finished and 
are qualified to take on the task of 
teaching the deaf, they are paid less than 
the high school teachers in the regular 
school system, Can this be right? I do 
not think so. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted that the 
Subcommittee on the Handicapped of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
saw fit during the recess period to hold 
hearings on this subject throughout the 
nation. The subcommittee came into 
my district and did a splendid job of ac- 
cumulating the evidence. The chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ELLIOTT], did a superb job of conducting 
the hearings, and the chairman of the 
full committee, the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. BARDEN], himself 
was present for most of them. At the 
invitation of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ELLIOTT], I was pleased to 
sit as a member of the subcommittee. 
There were many groups who are con- 
cerned with the problems of the handi- 
capped that were represented at the 
hearing. Many of these groups are from 
my district, and I believe, as I am sure 
the subcommittee believed, that they 
made a significant contribution to the 
subcommittee’s information on this 
whole subject. 

I cannot overemphasize the urgency 
of coping with the teacher training 
shortage in the area of the deaf. It is 
apparent that individual communities 
cannot and have not adequately coped 
with this task. 

This bill and similar proposals before 
the Congress are not a guarantee to cure 
all these ills, but certainly it is a for- 
ward step toward alleviating the plight 
of a large segment of our less fortunate 
countrymen who have been disabled by 
the accident of birth, or otherwise. 

This bill merits consideration if we are 
to put a stop to a continuous draining 
of our valuable reservoir of manpower. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Bray] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the great 
majority of American families are de- 
pending upon social security in their 
financial planning for the present and 
future. The importance of social se- 
curity naturally looms larger to those 
who have retired or who will reach re- 
tirement age in the near future. Even 
those who will not reach retirement for 
20 or even 40 years are making social 
security contributions and will be af- 
fected by it for the remainder of their 
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lives. Their families are protected by 
the survivors’ benefits which are paid 
when wage earners die. 

The social security program is paid for 
by America’s workers and their em- 
ployers. Each employee contributes to 
the program, and his contribution is 
matched by his employer, except with 
the self-employed. 

There are some inéquities in the pro- 
gram. Because of individual age and 
the date at which certain types of work 
were covered, some persons have quali- 
fied for payments in fewer years than 
others. Although not strictly insurance 
it is generally based upon contributions 
and benefits are intended to be propor- 
tional to the amounts paid in. As the 
program has been in force more years 
the inequities will tend to disappear. 

Since the social security program so 
vitally affects the economic life of most 
citizens, it is the responsibility of Con- 
gress to see that any changes in it are 
unquestionably sound and designed to 
strengthen the program, making it bet- 
ter serve the needs of American people— 
not only now but in future years. 

SOCIAL SECURITY IS NOT A POLITICAL ISSUE 


The history of social security shows 
that both political parties have sup- 
ported this program. Although the prin- 
ciple of social security had been under 
study for some time, it was not enacted 
into law until the administration of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. It was 
continued and developed under President 
Harry Truman, and has been expanded 
and strengthened under the two admin- 
istrations of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. All of us can remember the elec- 
tion of 1952 when General Eisenhower, 
as a candidate for President, was bitterly 
attacked with statements that he would 
destroy social security. A song was even 
introduced, pleading, “Don’t Let Them 
Take It Away.” 

Eight years later we see that the social 
security program has been greatly ex- 
panded, improved, and liberalized during 
President Eisenhower's term of office. 

It is deplorable that certain persons 
for political gain make inflammatory and 
false statements accusing their political 
opponents of being against social se- 
curity. As is often the case, those who 
make the most violent accusations 
against the strawman enemy are often, 
by their actions, themselves the worst 
enemy of the cause. 

So it is with the social security pro- 
gram. While a few from both the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties have 
expressed fear that social security will 
not work, will not do the things for which 
it is intended, and pointed out failures 
of similar programs in history, the over- 
whelming majority of the American 
people of both political parties believe 
that it must be made to work effectively. 

WHO ARE THE ENEMIES OF SOCIAL SECURITY? 

‘There are always those who will prac- 
tice chicanery for political gain; yet the 
honest leaders of both the Democratic 
and Republican Parties realize that so- 
cial security is not a political issue but 
that it has become a real and potent 
force in the lives of all. 

Few people honestly doubt that our 
Government will pay every retiree the 
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amount due him by law. The great 
danger, however, is that by irresponsible 
actions to gain votes and by unsound 
spending we may so injure our economy 
and so devalue the buying power of the 
dollar that even though the social secu- 
ity retiree receives the number of dollars 
he has expected, he will be unable to 
purchase the things that he needs. 
Those who would wreck the value of the 
dollar are the real enemies of social 
security. 
SOCIAL SECURITY IMPROVEMENTS IN THE LAST 
7 YEARS 

Social security was not taken away 
or lowered when President Eisenhower 
became President. Instead, the follow- 
ing improvements have been made in 
social security during his two adminis- 
trations. The minimum monthly pay- 
ment has risen from $25 to $33 a month 
and the maximum from $85 to $127 a 
month. The number of recipients of 
benefits has grown from 5 million to 14 
million and the average payment per 
month has increased from $49 to $73. 
Today, payments to social security re- 
tirees total $885 million per month while 
they were $219 million at the end of 
1952. Ministers, farmers, and numer- 
ous other trades and professions that 
were not covered in 1952 are now cov- 
ered, There are 17 million more Amer- 
icans covered. Disability retirement 
under social security was added in 1956. 
I am merely giving these few figures to 
show that social security is a recognized 
program that is continually being 
developed. 

DANGERS TO THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


To an increasing degree, Americans 
are depending upon retirement income 
in their later years to protect them from 
want; they are depending on that income 
from social security, insurance, private 
retirement plans, pensions, savings in 
banks, and Government bonds. In gen- 
eral, the amount a retiree will receive 
from these sources is a fixed sum. It 
does not rise with inflation. As the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar goes down, 
his living standard will go down, because 
he can purchase less and less with his 
limited income. Those with modest re- 
tirement incomes are injured most when 
the purchasing value of the dollar is 
weakened. 

History is filled with instances of the 
currency of a country becoming value- 
less, thus destroying the standards of 
living of the people. I well remember at 
the close of World War II when the 
Chinese rickshaw boy in Shanghai was 
getting a million Chinese dollars a day 
yet he could not buy a loaf of bread with 
that million dollars. Many countries 
have gone through similar crises. 

You say that it cannot happen here. 
I do not believe that it will, but it could. 
The interest on our national debt alone 
is $9.5 billion a year—which is within $1 
billion of what the Government is paying 
out in social security this year. As our 
debt increases, so does the interest we 
pay on it. As the Government borrows 
more money, the interest rate gets higher, 
and up and up the spiral goes. The only 
one who really gains is the speculator— 
the others lose. 
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I am not a pessimist. I believe that 
we have stopped this increasing Federal 
debt. Apparently, we have balanced the 
budget this year, and next year we can 
reduce the national debt a small amount, 
That is one of our primary jobs in Con- 
gress. In spite of pressures, we in Con- 
gress must protect the value of the 
American dollar, 

LOWERED RETIREMENT AGE 


The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has before it many bills that would 
change social security provisions, For 
years several Members, including my- 
self, have introduced bills to lower the 
voluntary retirement age to 60 years. 
My present bill is H.R. 4006. I was 
pleased that 4 years ago we made some 
accomplishment when we succeeded in 
lowering the retirement age for women 
from 65 to 62. 

I am aware that a lowered retirement 
will increase the cost of the program. 
However, I believe that if the committee 
approves retirement at age 60, such re- 
tirement at age 60 should be conditional 
on the retiree giving up his job; this will 
do much to relieve unemployment. The 
great majority of those who are physi- 
cally able to continue work past age 60 
will do so—they will receive more in pay 
than their social security payment would 
be. Those who would retire at 60 would 
release a job for someone who is unem- 
ployed. Careful consideration should be 
given to this in this age of automation. 

INCREASED PAYMENTS AND DISABILITY 
RETIREMENT 

Careful study should also be given as 
to increasing the amount of retirement 
benefits especially for those receiving 
the lower retirement payments. The 
committee should also consider pro- 
posals to allow those who are more than 
72 years of age and who have not had 
an opportunity to qualify for social se- 
curity retirement to draw the minimum 
benefits. Such legislation would greatly 
reduce the county, State, and national 
expenditures for old-age pensions under 
public welfare programs and would raise 
the standard of living of our elder citi- 
zens. 

Four years ago a disability retirement 
was added to social security. This has 
assisted many needy cases but consid- 
eration should be given to clarifying the 
regulations for this disability retirement. 
It seems to be quite difficult to qualify 
under present regulations and pro- 
cedures. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


I was not in Congress at the time that 
the original social security law was 
passed. However, in 1936, I was ap- 
pointed to the Morgan County Public 
Welfare Board. From 1937 until I en- 
tered the Army in 1941, I served as presi- 
dent of that board. During those years, 
I became knowledgeable of the needs of 
our older citizens. I understand the 
great importance of good legislation and 
administration in this field. 

We must never allow social security 
to destroy incentives toward industry 
and thrift. Social security payments 
should be considered as a floor to help 
retirees meet minimum needs. This pro- 
gram has lessened suffering and want and 
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has brightened the lives of millions. It 
has enabled our elder citizens, our widows 
and orphans to participate to an in- 
creasing degree in our growing economy. 
With an expanding economy such as 
ours, we must have those who can afford 
to buy the products of our factories and 
farms as well as those who produce. The 
social security recipients today are pur- 
chasing the food and other products of 
our industries, labor, and farms to the 
benefit of all. 
NO “BOONDOGGLING” IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


Social security is primarily a cash pen- 
sion system, created to help pay living 
costs. The spending of that money is 
solely the privilege and responsibility of 
the recipient the same as any other 
money he possesses. No Federal em- 
ployee has any control over that money. 
The fact is that one of the principal 
reasons that social security has been so 
successful and efficient is that Federal 
redtape and “papa knows best” philoso- 
phy are held to a minimum in the pro- 
gram today. 

However, there are those who would 
tie other governmental projects onto it— 
projects that could unleash a crushing 
weight of Federal supervision and bu- 
reaucracy onit. If it is determined that 
additional money shall be paid to the 
retirees to help them obtain adequate 
medical care, it should be paid to them 
in cash so they may purchase health in- 
surance as they see fit rather than have 
the social security program hobbled and 
entwined in Federal regulation. Nothing 
will destroy the program more quickly 
than to hobble it with governmental con- 
trols and nothing would be further from 
the American way of life. 

SOCIAL SECURITY IS CONGRESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Our Government is the custodian of 
the social security funds to be paid to 
the retirees now and on into the future. 
Congress has the sacred responsibility of 
making rules for the collection and dis- 
tribution of these funds. Few more sol- 
emn trusts have been given to a legis- 
lative body. Our handling of that trust 
will determine whether the social secu- 
rity system will enrich the lives of the 
widows and orphans, of our disabled and 
our elder citizens, or wheth2r by unsound 
actions and selfish bidding for votes we 
will so wreck our economy and the sys- 
tem that the needy will find the cup- 
board bare and only bitter disillusion- 
ment. 

In summary, the social security system 
will be just as strong as our American 
economy. We, in Congress, must forever 
keep America strong. 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR THE BROAD- 
CASTING INDUSTRY 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Linpsay] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lic spotlight has recently been focused 
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with marked degree on radio and tele- 
vision. It is axiomatic in the field of 
mass communication that radio and tele- 
vision are in the nature of a public trust 
and, as such, the public has every reason 
to demand from them the establishment 
and maintenance of the highest possible 
standards of morality and decency. 

Radio and television are constant com- 
panions in our homes, and their oppor- 
tunities to be an influence for the good 
in our daily lives are limitless. Radio 
and television permeate in every field 
of human endeavor—in our homes, in 
school, in government, in places of reli- 
gious worship, even in our leisure. They 
have a tremendous influence in molding 
the minds of our youth, in swaying one 
way or the other public opinion. 

The role of radio and television is of 
utmost importance to the development 
and progress of the Nation and its peo- 
ple. But it carries with it a concomitant 
responsibility which must be adhered to 
with tenacity. 

It is gratifying to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that station WNEW in New York City 
has consistently and conspicuously set 
the highest standards of morality and 
decency, in recognition of which the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
has conferred upon it the most coveted 
prize in radio and television, the 1960 
Brotherhood Award. Radio station 
WNEW is the only radio station in the 
United States to receive this highly val- 
ued prize this year. Last year it was 
the recipient of the Peabody Award as 
the outstanding radio news department 
the country. WNEW is radio at its 

est. 

We in New York are proud of this sta- 
tion, its management, and its staff for 
this singular achievement which is 
worthy of emulation. Needless to say, 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews is to be congratulated on its 
choice and on its role of fostering a cli- 
mate conducive to the achievement of 
high standards in public service. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
PEACE AGENCY 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unaniinous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KaASTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased today to be able to introduce 
a bill to create a National Peace Agency. 
While the bill I am presenting is based 
upon the excellent bill introduced by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT], 
there are several differences in design. 

The most important of these is that 
the Peace Agency is directed to create a 
training center in addition to its labora- 
tory. The training center will train, 
equip, and supply the men who are as- 
signed to enforce any disarmament 
agreement that the United States 
reaches. For example, the enforcement 
teams that are contemplated for an 
atomic test ban would be set up by the 
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Agency, under my bill. It has been said 
that the laboratory for peace would ap- 
proximate in the peace area what the 
National Institutes of Health do so well 
in the line of research on disease. Simi- 
larly, the training center for peace 
would approximate the function of the 
Public Health Service, whose officers put 
into action the knowledge that the 
Institutes have discovered. 

My bill would also add specifically to 
the research aims of the Agency—that 
of discovering means of controlled dis- 
armament in the field of CBR weapons— 
chemical, biological, and radiological. 
These, the most newly publicized terrors 
of our age, may also be the hardest for 
which to inspect, and thus the hardest 
area in which to control any disarma- 
ment agreement. 

I have also proposed research into the 
possibility of an international police 
force, using weapons that would tem- 
porarily disable without permanently 
harming individuals, as one of the pur- 
poses of the Peace Agency. 

Finally, I have included in my bill 
such provisions concerning security as 
will make it clear that the Agency will 
have access to the most crucial areas 
of peace work—which are likely to be 
classified areas—and that only men 
working in such areas must have secu- 
rity clearance. The results of the 
Agency’s research, since they will be 
of interest to the whole world in its 
search for peace, should rarely be 
classified. 

Mr. Speaker, we in Washington are 
sometimes accused of creating too many 
alphabet-soup agencies, and undoubt- 
edly we sometimes do. But I cannot 
conceive of any agency that would have 
such an impact for good on the United 
States and on the world as an agency 
dedicated wholly to research and action 
for peace. We have our Public Health 
Service and our National Institutes of 
Health to wipe out cancer, mental ill- 
ness, blindness, heart disease, and other 
major illnesses. War is as terrible as 
cancer on society, as deadly to life and 
liberty, as any physical disease. The 
need for a National Peace Agency is one 
of the most pressing before us. 


DEFEATISM 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert in 
the Recor an article from the Washing- 
ton Post of February 9, 1960, by Walter 
Lippmann, entitled “Today and Tomor- 
PEAKS TODAY AND TOMORROW 

(By Walter Lippmann) 
DEFEATISM 


At his press conference last week the 
President replied to his critics who are say- 
ing that we are behind the Soviet Union. At 
the end, in response to a question by Mr. 
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Edward P. Morgan, he went beyond the tech- 
nical argument about the missible gap and 
deterrent power to his own philosophical 
attitude towards the rivalry of the two 
strongest world powers, the Soviet Union and 
ourselves. 

Mr. Eisenhower's philosophy, if I have un- 
derstood correctly his impromptu remarks, 
is that our security is not in jeopardy and 
that if the Soviet Union is moving faster 
than we are in the development of certain 
elements of national power, that is to be ex- 
pected and must be accepted. For, said Mr. 
Eisenhower, “let’s remember that dictator- 
ships have been very efficient.” If we must 
achieve a “greater tempo” in our develop- 
ment of national power, we shall have to 
“take our country and make it an armed 
camp and regiment it * * * and get people 
steamed up like you did in wars.” 

After that explanation of why we have 
fallen behind, Mr. Eisenhower delivered a 
little lecture on how we should think and 
talk more about the “values * * * which we 
do believe“ — namely “our own individual 
freedoms and rights.” He went on to say 
that “our people ought to have greater faith 
in their own system.” By this he seemed 
to mean that the critics who think our de- 
fenses are inadequate and the critics who 
say that we are neglecting our children and 
not keeping up with the needs of our popula- 
tion, have less faith than he has in our 


system. 

With all due respect, Mr. Eisenhower is 
mistaken. It is he who lacks faith in our 
system. It is he who is saying that we can- 
not meet the Soviet challenge without chang- 
ing our system and giving up our freedom. 
It is he who is telling the country that it can- 
not afford to meet the needs of our rapidly 
growing and increasingly urbanized popula- 
tion. It is he who is saying that with a 
$500 billion economy, the American Nation 
will lose its freedom if it devotes to public 
Purposes a somewhat larger share than it 
does today. 

It is he who is saying that our system of 
liberty is so fragile that it is not tough 
enough and durable enough to keep up the 
pace in the great contest of national power. 

Again with all due respect, he has sunk 
into, he has resigned himself to, an attitude 
of defeatism in which there is no faith that 
our people have the will, the energy, the re- 
sourcefulness, and the capacity to close 
ranks, if they are summoned to make a 
greater effort. Mr. Eisenhower is talking like 
a tired old man who has lost touch with the 
springs of our national vitality. 

The doctrine which the President holds, 
the doctrine which determines his budget, 
his program, and his preaching to the Na- 
tion is, in the perspective of the world 
struggle, a most dangerous doctrine. The 
central issue of the world struggle is 
whether the Soviet system or a liberal sys- 
tem can deal best with the problems that 
beset mankind. In that struggle we shall 
surely lose if we tell the world that, though 
we have the richest economy in all history, 
our liberal system is such that we cannot 
afford a sure defense and adequate provision 
for the civil needs of our people. 

If that doctrine goes out into the world, 
unchallenged and unrefuted here at home, 
Mr. K. will have the ball which we will have 
fumbled. We can talk to the end of time 
about how much we love liberty. But if the 
masses of mankind understand us to mean 
that we love liberty in such a way that we 
cannot keep our place in the world, they 
will look for guidance and for example to 
Moscow and not to Washington. 

Yet the President's defeatism has no ob- 
jective justification. The virtues of our sys- 
tem of society are not inseparably tied up 
with the Revenue Act of 1954 or with a 
philosophy of government which, when the 
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President explains it, regards the Federal 

Government as at best a necessary evil. 
The Federal Government is no doubt 

wasteful, and clumsy, and inflated with bu- 


reaucracy, and not wholly immune to the 


payola. But the Federal Government is not 
@ necessary evil to be talked down to. The 
Federal Government is an ble 
good which must be held to account and be 


criticized but with respect and appreciation. . 


For when we talk about our freedoms and 
our rights, we should not forget the next 
sentence in the Declaration of Independence 
which says “that to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men” de- 
riving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted to: 

Mr. Bartnc (at the request of Mr. 
Lisonati), for today and next week, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. McCuttocs (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for February 17, on account 
of official business; attended hearings of 
the Special Subcommittee of the Select 
Committee on Small Business that were 
held in Boston, Mass., with respect to 
small business problems in the dairy 
industry. 

Mr. Becker, for 1 week, on account of 
official business of the House Armed 
Services Committee. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Worr, for 40 minutes, on Monday 
next. 

Mr. HECHLER, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hoeven (at the request of Mr. 
Smirx of California), for 30 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Linpsay (at the request of Mr. 
2 of California), for 15 minutes, 

day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. 

Mr. Savior. 

Mr, LESINSKI. 

(At the request of Mr. Smrrx of Cali- 
fornia and to include extraneous matter 
the following:) 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. WHARTON in two instances. 

(At the request of Mr. GEORGE, and to 
include extraneous matter, the fol- 
lowing:) 

Mr. Focarry in four instances. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 


(at 2 o’clock and 47 minutes p.m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 


adjourned until Monday, February 22, 
1960, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
we Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


1849. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a report that the admin- 
istrative expense authorization of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for the fiscal year 
1960, has been reapportioned on a basis which 
indicates the necessity for a supplemental 
estimate of administrative expense authori- 
zation, pursuant to subsection (e)(1) of 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 665(e) (1)); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

1850. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of the order suspending deportation in the 
case of Joseph Bilenco a. k. a. Joseph Addison 
Blake, A10191198, pursuant to the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1851. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of the order suspending deportation in the 
case of Pedro Ramirez-Cordova, A1956110, 
pursuant to the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1852. A letter from the national quarter- 
master-adjutant, Veterans of World War I 
of the U.S.A., Inc., transmitting the annual 
reports covering the activities of the Vet- 
erans of World War I, U.S.A., Inc., pursuant 
to Public Law 85-530, 85th Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, POWELL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 7987. A bill to au- 
thorize the issuance of prospecting permits 
for phosphate in lands belonging to the 
United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1278). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. H.R, 2485. 
A bill to amend the War Claims Act of 1948, 
as amended, to provide compensation for 
certain World War II losses; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1279). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 10533. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 10534. A bill to amend section 105 of 

the River and Harbor Act of 1958 to require 
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that value to the national defense be in- 
cluded in certain survey reports made by 
the Secretary of the Army; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr, CONTE: 

H.R. 10535. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to extend for 5 years 
the authorization for appropriations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 10536. A bill to provide for national 
cemeteries in the central west coast area of 
the State of Florida; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

HR. 10537. A bill to prohibit agencies of 
the United States from imposing contractual 
provisions boycotting vessels trading with 
Israel; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 10538. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 10539. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on communications; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 10540. A bill to amend the Postal 
Pield Service Compensation Act of 1955 to 
correct certain inequities with respect to 
supervisory and other postal field service 
employees, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 10541. A bill to modify the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955 with 
respect to certain salary levels, position de- 
scriptions, and service credit for automatic 
step increases of supervisory and other postal 
field service employees, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MeSWEEN: 

H.R. 10542. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to permit an annu- 
itant to receive his annuity even though he 
renders compensated service for the outside 
employer by whom he was last employed 
before his annuity began to accrue; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. i 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 10543. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide that men 
who have attained the age of 62 may retire 
on a full annuity thereunder upon comple- 
tion of 30 years of service; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

HR. 10544. A bill to prevent the use of 
stopwatches, work measurement programs or 
other performance standards operations as 
measuring devices in the postal service; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 10545. A bill to clarify the law with 
respect to transportation of airmail, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

H.R. 10546. A bill to establish a public 
policy with respect to oceanographic surveys, 
and to provide for coordination of the efforts 
of Federal agencies with respect to oceano- 
graphic surveys; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 10547. A bill to amend the act of 
September 2, 1958; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H.R. 10648. A bill to amend the Helium 

Act of September 1, 1937, as amended, for 
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‘the defense, security, and the general wer- 
fare of the United States; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. R. 10549. A bill to provide that tips and 
gratuities received from customers of an 
individual’s employer may be included as 
part of such individual’s wages for old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 10550. A bill to extend the Export 
Control Act of 1949 for two additional years; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 10551. A bill to prohibit agencies of 
the United States from imposing contractual 
provisions boycotting vessels trading with 
Israel; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ULLMAN; 

H.R. 10552. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the upper division of the 
Baker Federal reclamation project, Oregon, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 10553. A bill to extend the time for 
filing of the final report of the Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 10554. A bill to provide for a park- 
way connection between Mount Vernon and 
Woodlawn Plantations, in the State of Vir- 
ginia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 10555. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to issue marketing orders with re- 
spect to certain processed fruits; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

H.R. 10556. A bill to create and prescribe 
the functions of a National Peace Agency; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 10557. A bill to create a National 
Peace Agency and to prescribe its functions; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

HR. 10558. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the free importation 
of wild animals, birds, and reptiles which 
are intended for exhibition in the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H. J. Res. 618. Joint resolution to help 
make available to those children in our 
country who are handicapped by deafness 
the specially trained teachers of the deaf 
needed to develop their abilities and to help 
make available to individuals suffering 
speech and hearing impairments those spe- 
cially trained speech pathologists, and audi- 
ologists needed to help them overcome their 
handicaps; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. McSWEEN: 

H. J. Res. 619. Joint resolution to further 
reduce the incidence of brucellosis by pro- 
viding Federal support to complete nation- 
wide certification and proceed toward the 
eradication of brucellosis under the brucel- 
losis eradication program; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 


presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Mississippi, me- 
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morializing the President and the 

of the United States to extend the time lim- 
its of the veterans’ education program estab- 
lished by the Federal Government pertaining 
to World War II and Korean conflict vet- 
erans, which was referred to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BASS of New Hampshire: 

H.R. 10559. A bill for the relief of Giuseppa 
Alonzi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 10560. A bill for the relief of See 
Kwong Ong, Shui Sum Ong, Shun Mei Ong, 
Sin Kok Ong, and Shun Ngor Ong; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 10561. A bill for the relief of Gehvont 
Khosrovian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN: . 

H. R. 10562. A bill for the relief of Jose- 
phina Data Tamase; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H.R. 10563. A bill to admit the vessels 
Fort Town, Maple City, and Windmill Point 
to American registry and to permit their 
use in the coastwise trade; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 10564. A bill for the relief of 2d Lt. 
James F. Richie; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. McSWEEN: 

H.R. 10565. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 

Phillon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 10566. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Frances M. Jones; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 10567. A bill for the relief of TL. 
Cable; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 10568. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesca Indelicato and Renzo Orazio Indeli- 
cato; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H. J. Res. 620. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
to confer a medal on John Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 451. Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bill H.R. 7901, with accompanying 
papers, to the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


341. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of the City 
Council, City of Providence, State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, request- 
ing the Members of Congress from the State 
of Rhode Island to urge the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to cause the status of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital at Davis Park 
be unchanged; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

342. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Lewis 
W. Hunt, Covina, Calif., relative to a griev- 
ance against the Foreign Service personnel 
in the Rome American Embassy, and to in- 
vestigate the sale of the property Orenstein 
— PEER to the Committee on Foreign 

a 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 

In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
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under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 


PGR eee eee 
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The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


The following reports for the third calendar quarter of 1959 were received too late to be included in the published reports 


for that quarter: 


A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
ployees Association, Post Office Box 2169, 
South Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $190. E. (9) 656145. 

A. Claris Adams, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III 

A. Aircraft Service Association, 
Rancheros Road, Pasadena, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $1,591.50. 
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A. William B. Allen, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America, High at Mill 
Streets, Akron, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,210. E. (9) $33.10. 

A. American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $6,844.55. 


A. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $390.60. 
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A. American Civil Liberties Union, Inc., 170 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,579.30. E. (9) $1,579.30. 


A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $11,992.27. E. (9) $11,992.27. 


A. American Legion, 700 North Pennsyl- 
vania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $1,995.20. E. (9) $24,837.22 

A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $74.25. E. (9) $4,300.30. 

A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $43.75. E. (9) $53.15. 

A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $5,132.95. 


A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Thrift Assembly, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $11,690.02. 

A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
III. 

E. (9) 6498.63. 

A. American Yugoslav Claims Committee, 
61 West 87th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $256.56. E. (9) $273.87. 

A. Robert E. Ansheles, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Thrift Assembly, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Commissioner of Baseball, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $895.55. 

A. Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York City. 

E. (9) $1,097.06. 

A. Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, 2530 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, III. 

E. (9) $833.33. 

A. Charles E. Babcock, Box 406, Vienna, 
Va. 

B. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3025 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) 75 cents. 


A. Frederic A. Baker, 296 Lexington Road, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


A. Roy Battles, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
5 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 

D.C. 


D. (6) $3,600. 

A. Ralph E. Becker, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American National Theater and Acad- 
emy, 1545 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 

E. (9) $245.06. 

A. Ralph E. Becker, 1700 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The League of New York Theaters, Inc., 
and the National Association of the Legiti- 
mate Theaters, Inc., 137 West 48th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $315.22. 


A. Carl H. Berglund, 
Building, Tacoma, Wash. 
E. (9) $40.71. 
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A. Marcia Musicant Bernstein, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Percy G. Black, 829 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. General Telephone Service Corp., 730 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Mrs. Paul Blanshard, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice. 

A. Chester F. Bletch, 1530 Wilson Boule- 
vard, Arlington, Va. 

B. Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers 
Association, Inc,, 1580 Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, Va. 


A. Blue Cross Commission, 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 


840 North 


A. Charles B. Bowling, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 
Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 


744 Jackson 


A. Roland Boyd, 218 East Louisiana Street, 
McKinney, Tex. 

B. Wherry Housing Association, 1737 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,826.66. E. (9) $236.51. 


A. Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Claire Hugo Stinnes, Grossen- 
baumerstrasse 253, Mulheim Ruhr, Germany. 

E. (9) $170. 

A. Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Studiengeselischaft fur Privatrechtliche 
Auslandsinteressen, e. v. Contrescarpe 46, 
Germany. 

E. (9) $290. 


A. W. Kenneth Brew, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $260. 


A. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
1122 Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and Sta- 
tion Employes, 1015 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $8,029.62. E. (9) $8,029.62. 

A. Mrs. Fred L. Bull, 4312 Rowalt Drive, 
College Park, Md. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


A. John J. Burke, 
Street, Butte, Mont. 

B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., Post Office 
Box 1445, Spokane, Wash. 

E. (9) $250. 


1062 West Platinum 


A. George B. Burien; 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burnham 
Chemical Co., 132 Third Street SE., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
D. (6) $457. E. (9) $457. 


A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


A. J. Edward Burroughs, Jr., Suite 701 
Tower Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Unilac, Inc., and its subsidiary, Nestle’s 


Products (Export), e., Ridgeway Center 
Building, Stamford, Conn. 


1960 


A. James A, Campbell, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C 


B. (6) $2,884.62. E. (9) $288.46. 


A. Wallace J. Campbell, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cooperative League of the United States 
of America, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago, III. 


A. Clarence B. Carter, Post Office Box 798, 
New Haven, Conn. 

B. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 


A. William L. Carter, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Walter Caven, Post Office Box 717, 


D. (6) $162.20. E. o) $269.50. 


A. Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York, N. X. 


A. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 
New York, N.Y., and Washington, D.C. 


A. Committee for Oil Pipe Lines, 418 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Bernard J. Conway, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, II. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $3,500. 


A. Edward J. Coughlin, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $195. E. (9) $20. 


A. Council of Conservationists, Inc., 10 
East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,325.94. E. (9) $1,325.94. 


A. Paul L. Courtney, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $300. 

A. A. M. Crawford, 704 Title & Trust Bulld- 
ing, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco 5, Calif., and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $227.41, 

A. Credit Union National Association, Inc, 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $1,040.40 E. (9) $1,040.40. 


A. Joseph M. Creed, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bakers Association, 1317 F 
Street NW. 


A. William A. Cromartie, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, II. 

B. The Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway, New York, N-Y. 

D. (6) $2,973.54. E. (9) 82,295.31. 
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A. Michael B. Deane, 1700 K Street NW. 
haggis ae D.C. 
American Watch Association, Inc., 1700 
K pots NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,250. 


A. S. P. Deas, 520 National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, New Orleans, La. 

A. Robert J. Demichelis, 640 Central Ave- 
nue, Deerfield, Il. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,605.20. E. (9) $305.47. 

A. John M. Dickerman, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,031.25. E. (9) $76.18. 

A. Wiliam C. Doherty, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,125. 


A. Douglas, Obear & Campbell, 822 South- 
ern Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Anne Archbold, 3905 Reservoir Road, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Fred B. Driscoll, 719 Oldtown Road, 
Cumberland, Md. 

B. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists, and Proprietors, International 
Union of America, 1141 North Delaware 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $1,560. E. (9) $1,355. 


A. Stephen F. Dunn, 2 East 48th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 

A. John W. Edelman, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,607.98. E. (9) $858.05. 


A. Clyde T. Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $75. 


A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion, 302 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $294.70. 

A. Far East Group, Inc., 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $135. E. (9) $384.28. 


A. Mrs. Albert E. Farwell, Box 188, Route 2, 
Vienna, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, II. 


A. Berchmans T. Fitzpatrick, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue, NW., W: D.C. 

B. Wood, King & Dawson, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $200. 


A. Donald G. Fletcher, 820 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Rust Prevention Association, 820 Mid- 
land Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $753.81. 


* 


D. O. 
. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capi- 
tol Street, Washington, D.C. 
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A. Clark Foreman, Post Office Box 1275, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, 
421 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $145. E. (9) $1,051.41. 

A. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Chloe Gifford, 1734 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $36.51. 


A. Alfred N. Guertin, 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


A. Raymond V. Hall, 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 245 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,068.90. E. (9) $2,474.62. 

A. E. C. Hallbeck, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,645.80. E. (9) $124.12. 


A. William A. Hanscom, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers In- 
ternational Union, 1840 California Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $225. 


A. Murray Hanson, 425 13th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $438.66. 


A. Conrad P. Harness, 1117 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Robert E. Harper, 1913 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc. 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Herbert E. Harris II, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, o, III. 

D. (6) $1,087.50. E. (9) $7.92. 

A. Noel Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


A. Joseph D. Henderson, 431 Balter Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 

B. American Association of Small Busi- 
ness, Inc., 431 Balter Building, New Orleans, 
La 


D. (6) $1,875. 


A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. (9) $200, 


A. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $2,200, 
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A. Home Town Free Television Associa- 
tion, 2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
D. (6) $7,700. E. (9) $1,391.70. 


A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, Post 
Office Box 1187, Joliet, III. 

D. (6) $2,649.99. E. (9) $1,438.39. 

A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The Lawn Mower Institute, Inc., Mills 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,400. 


A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 1273, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Richard F. Bates, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $1. E. (9) 8330. 

A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 1273, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Representative Advocacy Before Public 
Servants and Lawmaking Bodies. 

D. (6) $10. 

A. W. J. Hynes, 611 Idaho Building, Boise, 
Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

E. (9) $559.37. 


A. Chester W. Jackson, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,126. 


A. Ray L. Jenkins, 1066 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Societe Internationale Pour Participa- 
tions Industrialies et Commerciales, S. A., 
Peter Merianstr. 19, Basel, Switzerland. 

A. Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, Inc., 
820 Highland Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

A. William T. Jobe, 810 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Ice Association, Inc., 810 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Glendon E. Johnson, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,873. 


A. Omar B. Ketchum, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $327.80. 

A. Mr. and Mrs. L. Kingman, 535 
San Luis Road, Berkeley, Calif. 

D. (6) $325.65. E. (9) $325.65. 


A. James F. Kmetz, 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D. 0. 

D. (6) $2,802. 

A. Herman C. Kruse, 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,899.90. E. (9) $5,074.56. 


A. Lake Carriers’ Association, 905 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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A, Jonathan Lindley, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $25.90. 


A. Gordon C. Locke, 418 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Oil Pipe Lines. 

A. Lowenstein, Pitcher, Hotchkiss, Amann 
& Parr, 25 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Lynton & Saslow, 99 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. New York Antique & Art Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 59 East 57th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

E. (9) $146.15. 

A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., 530 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $1,847.10. 


A. J. A. McCallam, 1507 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. 

E. (9) $498.63. 

A. William A. McClintock, Jr., 7447 Skokie 
Boulevard, Skokie, Ill. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Taxa- 
tion, the Hay-Adams House, Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph B. McGrath, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,062.50. E. (9) $243.63. 


A. Charles R. McNeill, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $425. 

A. MacLeish, Spray, Price & Underwood, 134 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $581.76. 

A. Don Mahon, Post Office Box 959, Ben 
Franklin Station, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $608. 

A. James D. Mann, 714 Sheraton Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Truck Council of America, Inc., 714 
Sheraton Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. James Mark, Jr., 1485 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,051.99, 


A. Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers 
Association, Inc., 1530 Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, Va. 


E. (9) $713.16, 


A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, 2800 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,245. E. (9) $779.82, 


February 18 


A. Ross A. Messer, 724 Ninth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
Room 512, 724 Ninth Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $141.37. 


A. Joseph L. Miller, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Northern Textile Association and Quine- 
baug-French Rivers Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $296.19. 


A. Silas A. Morehouse, Jefferson Manor, 
Alexandria, Va. 

B. F. W. Clarke, 112 North St. Asaph 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 


A. Bernard R. Mullady, 1200 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

D. (6) $2,600. 

A. National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $695.20. E. (9) $812.19. 

A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,879.55. E. (9) $20,316.63. 

A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $493,477. E. (9) $20,565.48. 


A. National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 724 
Ninth Street NW., Washington, D. G. 

D. (6) $10,144.59. E. (9) $1,917.26. 


A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
II., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $16,249.93. 

A. National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers, Wasco, Oreg. 

D. (6) $980.61. E. (9) $980.61. 


A. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $39,000. E. (9) $30,253.65. 


A. National Congress of Parents and 
N 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 


A. National Congress of Petroleum Re- 
tailers, Inc., 325 Farwell Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $1,594.90. E. (9) $1,548.68. 


A. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Post Office Box 23, Memphis, Tenn, 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $25. 

A. National Council of Naval Air Stations, 
3929 Castro Valley Boulevard, Castro Valley, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $418.19. E. (9) $10. 


A. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $323,868. E. (9) $1,987.98. 


1960 


A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., 740 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,554.45. E. (9) $11,554.45. 


A. National Grange, 
NW., Washington, D.C, 
E. (9) $11,076. 
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A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 

E. (9) $731.29. 

A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,899.40. E. (9) $12,018.30. 

A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $775.82, E. (9) $699.78. 

A. National Tax Equality Association, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,813.58. E. (9) $3,708. 

A. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
III. 

D. (6) $1,416.25. E. (9) $1,565.71. 

A. John W. Nerlinger, Jr., 325 Farwell 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

B. National Congress of Petroleum Retall- 
ers, Inc., 325 Farwell Building, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Herschel D. Newsom, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 83,750. 

A. New York Antique and Art Dealers As- 
sociation, Inc., 59 East 57th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. Joseph A. Noone, 603 Associations 
oe 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $5. 

A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. R. E. O'Connor, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Alvin E. Oliver, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 400 Folger Building, Washington, 
D.C. 8 

D. (6) $21.66. E. (9) $2. 

A. Charles T. O'Neill, Jr., 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Assoclation, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $144.05. 

A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

A. Robert S. Palmer, Denver, Colo. 

B. Emergency Small Miners Committee, in 
care of Colorado Mining Association, Denver, 
Colo. 

E. (9) $2,542.32, 
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A. Lew M. Paramore, Town House Hotel, 
Post Office Box 356, Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exhange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Mrs. Karla V. Parker, 1729 Union Boule- 
vard S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


A. George F. Parrish, Post Office Box 7, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

B. West Virginia Railroad Association, 
Post Office Box 7, Charleston, W. Va. 

D. (6) $4,624.98. 


A. Mrs. Esther Peterson, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,813.44. E. (9) $1,202.89. 

A. Hugh Peterson, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Cane Sugar Refiners Association, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 1720 Ave- 
nue M, Lubbock, Tex. 
D. (6) $5,632.99. E. (9) $525. 


A. Frederick T. Poole, 418 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
B. Committee for Oil Pipe Lines. 


A. Homer V. Prater, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


900 F Street NW., 


D. (6) $1,944. E. (9) $30. 

A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,800. 

A. Gordon M. Qaurnstrom, 
Boulevard, Skokie, Ill. 

B. National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, The Hays-Adams House, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


7447 Skokie 


A. Alex Radin, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $612.85. 

A. Mrs. Richard G. Radue, 3406 Quebec 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

D. (6) $11. E. (9) $25.04. 

A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1010 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
Wasco, Oreg. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $80.61. 

A. Hubert M. Rhodes, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis, 

D. (6) $575. E. (9) $14.50. 

A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title & Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. General Petroleum Corp., Los Angeles; 
et al. 

D. (6) $1,000. 
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A. Kimball Sanborn, 4000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $290. E. (9) $190. 

A. L. R. Sanford, 21 West Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Carpet Institute, Empire State 
Building, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $15.60. 


A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Fluorspar Consumers Committee, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $8,300. E. (9) $100.75. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Coffee & Sugar Exchatge, 79 
Pine Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Ralph Showalter, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, 8000 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 

D. (6) $2,019.24. E. (9) $852.52. 


A. Paul Sifton, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washin; , D.C. 


gton 
D. (6) $2,418. E. (9) $793.66. 


A. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Edward Mallinckrodt, 16 Westmoreland 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $7,740.07. 

A. M. Frederik Smith, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Council of Conservationists, Inc., 10 
East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $17,925.43. 

A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,176.80. E. (9) $1,443.72. 

A. Charles B. Sonneborn, 1015 12th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Crushed Limestone Institute, 
Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $862.59. E. (9) $776.51. 


A. John F. Speer, Jr., 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. 


A. Lyndon Spencer, 305 Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Standard Public Relations, 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

B. Theodore Roosevelt Association, 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $600. 


Inc., 45 


A. Steadman, Collier & Shannon, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
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A. Raymond E. Steele, National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $566.13. 


A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 

A. Nelson A. Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Mrs. Ada B. Stough, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

A. Francis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 


States. 

E. (9) $50.80. 

A. J. Monroe Sullivan, 1625 K Street NW., 
W: n, D.C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Association, 
16 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $843.75. E. (9) $1,033.16. 


A. Oliver A. Thomas, 125 North Center 
Reno, Nev. 
D. (6) $175. E. (9) $1,155.73. 


A. Arthur R. Thurston, 3929 Castro Val- 
ley Boulevard, Castro Valley, Calif. 
B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
2 Organizations, 3929 Castro Valley 
evard, Castro Valley, Calif. 
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A. John H, Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Tenn. 


B. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Build- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Trade Relations Council of the United 
States, Inc., 19 West 44th Street, New York, 
N. X. 

A. Paul T. Truitt, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) 836.95. 

A. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,460.50. E. (9) $6,074.96. 


A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
321 West 44th Street, New York City. 

E. (9) $1,218.87. 

A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $80. E. (9) $80. 

A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Nl. 

D. (6) $43.75. E. (9) $9.40. 


A. Herbert F. Walton, 7447 Skokie Boule- 
vard, Skokie, III. 
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B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Narvin B. Weaver, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) 6115.20. 

A. John J. Wicker, Jr., 
ing, Richmond, Va. 

B. Mutual Insurance Committee on Fed- 
eral ee 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, II. 

D. 600 $2,478.07. E. = $2,478.07. 


501 Mutual Build- 


A. Myron Wiener, 10⁰0 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Far East Group, Inc., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Burton C. Wood, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Build- 
ers of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $164.90. 

A. Edmund A. Zabel, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $1,741.66. E. (9) $45.85. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 
QUARTERLY REPORT 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1959: 
(Note.—The form used for reports is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 
FILE Two Copies WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an X“ below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT 
Year: 19. < | 2a | 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


(Mark one square only) 


1960 


Nore on Irem A.- (a) In GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. (If 
the “employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”.) 
(u) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write None“ in answer to Item B“. 
(b) SEPARATE Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(1) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION or INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Norte on Irem “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 
B. Emptorer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on Irem “‘C’”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—¥§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 
tive interests are to continue. Ifreceipts the person filing and set forth the specific 


3. In the case of those publications which the 


legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
and expenditures in connection with’ ‘ities of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills, 


legislative interests have terminated, 


[=] place an “X” in the box at the 


left, so that this Office will no 
longer expect to receive Reports. 


terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (oe) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


patted expenses 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, 


disregard 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a Quarterly“ Report. 


this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 


AFFIDAVIT 


[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 


ee a 
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Nore on Irem “D."—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribu- 
tion“ Section 302 (a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ip THIS Report Is ron AN EMPLOYER—(i) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(il) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to re- 
port, even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(ili) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 


each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir THIS Report Is ron AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D5” (received for services) and “D12” (expense money and retmbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More. When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 


to $500 or more, it is not 


to report such contribution under “D13” and “D14,” since the amount has already been reported 


necessary 
under “D5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item B“ on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS) $ 


Pill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number, 


Receipts (other than loans) 
1. $_-..--..Dues and assessments 
Gifts of money or anything of value 
Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 
...-Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 


5. $.......-Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) 
6. $- TOTAL for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “5”) 


7. $..-..-.-Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 
8. $_---_...Toran from Jan, 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” 


and 7“) 

Loans Received 

“The term ‘contribution’ includes a.. . loan . . ."—Sec. 302(a). 

9. $_.....__ToTAt now owed to others on account of loans 

10. 8. Borrowed from others during this Quarter 

11. $.-....._Repaid to others during this Quarter 

12. $........“Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter 


Contributors of $500 or more 

(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 

13. Have there been such contributors? 

Please answer yes or “no”: ::: 

14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 

Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
Amount Name and Address of Contributor 


(“Period” from Jan. 1 throu gg cacan | HTS | 
$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bidg., New York, N.Y. 
$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, DI. 


$3,285.00 Toran 


Nore oN Irem “E.”—(a) In General. “The term ' 
or an; 
302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir 


‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
thing of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 


THIS REPORT Is ron AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item EG“) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number, 


Expenditures (other than loans) 
1. $....-.._Public relations and advertising services 
2. $........Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 


10 
3. $........Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 
< Sus. Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 


5. $...-...~Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 
6. $....-...Telephone and telegraph 

7. 8 Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 

8. $-.-...--All other expenditures 


9. 6. Tora. for this Quarter (Add “1” through 8% 
10. $........Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 


11. — ae January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 
and “10” 


Loans Made to Others 

“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a.. . loan . . ."—Sec. 302(b). 
12. 6 Torr now owed to person filing 

13. $...-...-Lent to others during this Quarter 

14. $.......-Repayment received during this Quarter 


15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 


$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., $214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
circulars on the 


Britten & Blatten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month, 


$2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: 


$4,150.00 Toran 
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A. Claris Adams, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

B. American Life Convention, 280 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


A. J. Carson Adkerson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Arthur F. Aebersold, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,760.12. E. (9) $48.25. 

A. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,366.58. E. (9) $4,356.58, 


A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $7,309. E. (9) $9,411.75. 


A. Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, 
4650 East-West Highway, Bethesda, Md. 


A. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. j 

D. (6) $1,171.10. E. (9) $1,171.10. 


A. Louis J. Allen, 1121 Nashville Trust 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
B. Class I Railroads in Tennessee, 


A. Nicholas E. Allen and Merrill Armour, 
1001 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 128 
East 14th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $70.25. 


A. W. L. Allen, 8605 Cameron Street, Silyer 
Spring, Md. 

B. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
International, 8605 Cameron Street, Silver 
Spring, Md. 


A. William B. Allen, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plas- 
tio Workers of America, High at Mill Street, 
Akron, Ohio. 

D. (6) 82,040. 


A. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A, American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages, 1128 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th 
Street, New York City, N.Y. 
E. (9) $7,069.77. 


A. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D. (6) $6,782.42. E. (9) $6,782.42. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III., and 
425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $23,788. E. (9) $23,188, 

A. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, AFL-CIO 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $33,508.05, 


A. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $12,291.30. E. (9) $10,887.07. 


A. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,114.06. E. (9) $1,980.20. 


A. American Justice Association Inc., Post 
Office Box 1387, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $5.00. E. (9) $139.70. 


A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ml. 


A. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $40,000. E. (9) $11,954.21. 


A. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
D. (6) $8,737.67. E. (9) $4,102.52. 


A. American Optometric Association (de- 
velopment fund—legislative), care of Dr. 
H. Ward Ewalt, Jr., 8001 Jenkins Arcade, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. (9) $2,274.13. 

A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $482.63. E. (9) $482.63. 


A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,763.35. E. (9) $1,608.46, 


A. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $312. E. (9) $9,163. 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $71,840.03. E. (9) $2,005.23. 


A. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,481.84. E. (9) $5,481.84. 


A. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, room 207, Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $43,056. E. (9) $22,918.11, 


A. American Sugar Beet Industry Policy 
Committee, 500 Sugar Building, Denver, 
Colo. 

A. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. American Tramp Shipowners Associa- 
tion, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $5,027.99. 


A. American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $14,247. 


A. AMVETS (American Veterans of World 
War II), 1710 Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,562.50, 


A. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. American Warehousemen's Association 
Merchandise Division, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, III. 


A. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective 
Conference, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.c. 

D. (6) $1,475. E. (9) $1,384.62. 
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A. Jerry L. Anderson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Area Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000, E. (9) $339.46. 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, Boyle 
Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class I railroads operating in the State 
of Arkansas. 


A, J. Sinclair Armstrong, 45 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. United States Trust Co. of New York, 
45 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. W. C. Arnold, 200 Colman Building, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

B. Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., 200 Col- 
man Building, Seattle, Wash. 

A. Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York City, N. x. 

E. (9) 81,137.55. 


A. Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 20th and E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1406 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, 2530 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, III. 
E. (9) $4,999.98. 


A. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $375. E. (9) $375. 


A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) 65,760.73. E. (9) $5,760.73. 


A. Association of American Ship Owners, 
76 Beaver Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $2,218.65. E. (9) $2,218.65. 


A. Association of Western Railways, 224 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Edward Atkins, 51 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, 


N.Y. 
D. (6) $25. E. (9) $25. 


A. Richard W. Averill, 801 Sheraton Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $73.45. 


A. Charles E. Babcock, Route 2, Post Office 
Box 406, Vienna, Va. 

B. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3025 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $0.75. 


A, Harry S. Baer, Jr., 1115 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Aeronautical Training Society, 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


1115 


A. George P. Baker, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Transportation Association of America, 


2972 


A. John A. Baker. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1404 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,274.88. E. (9) $150.85. 

A. Thomas F. Baker. 

B. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, 1128 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Joseph H. Ball, 90 Broad Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, 207 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. J. H. Ballew, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial 
Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,600. 


Council, 


A. Roy A. Ballinger, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 801 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Barnes, Dechert, Price, Myers & Rhoads, 
1600 Three Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
B. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

E. (9) 81,258.73. 

A. Barnes, Dechert, Price, Myers & Rhoads, 
1600 Three Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
B. Albert M. Greenfield. 
E. (9) $95.72. 


A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $167.50. E. (9) $11.37. 

A. William G. Barr, 711 14th Street NW., 
‘Washington, D.C. 

B. National Parking Association, 711 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


— 


A. Laurie C. Battle, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Roy Battles, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washing- 


A. James F. Bell, 730 Southern Building, 
Washington, D.O. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, Munsey Building, Washington, 


D.O. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $66.91. 

A. Rachel S. Bell, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ernest H. Benson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.c. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich 


D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Bergson & Borkland, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Freeport Sulphur Co., 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $0.75. 


161 East 42d 
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A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $97.70. 


A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employes of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Hudson Biery, 4517 Carew Tower, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc., 4517 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N.Y., and 839 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, the Association of Marine Under- 
writers of the United States, American Car- 
go War Risk Reinsurance Exchange, Ameri- 
can Hull Insurance Syndicate. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hilton Hotels Corp., 720 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Massachusetts Indemnity and Life In- 
surance Co., 654 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. Robert J. Bird, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Massachusetts Protective Association, 
Worcester, Mass, 

A. David Bishop, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Henry J. Bison, Jr., 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retail Grocers, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $890. 

A. John H. Bivins, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $220. 

A. James C. Black, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. : 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $500. 

A. William Rhea Blake, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $41.67. E. (9) $22.40. 


A. Mrs. Paul Blanshard, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $40. 

A. Blue Cross Commission, 840 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

A. William Blum, Jr., 1741 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 


February 18 


A. Eugene F. Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Investment 
Companies, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Hyman Bookbinder, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,402, E. (9) 8190.25. 


A. Joseph L. Borda, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, III. 

A. Joseph Borkin, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Alleghany Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co,, 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $97. 

A. G. Stewart Boswell, 502 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn, 

D. (6) $135. 


570 Lexington 


A. Charles B. Bowling, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 
Place NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $600. 


744 Jackson 


A. Charles M. Boyer, 2517 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Work- 
ers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

E. (9) $205. 


A. Harry R. Brashear, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Frank P. Brennan, Avoca, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $7.95. 

A. W. Kenneth Brew, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Homer L. Brinkley, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

A. Vincent L. Broderick, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Investment 
Companies, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. W. S. Bromley, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Milton E. 8 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing © 8 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Derek Brooks, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $419.84. 

A. J. Olney Brott, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $575. 

A. J. D. Brown, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., 100 
Church Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $126.82. 


— 


A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electri+ Cos. 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $356.25. E. (9) $411.45. 

A. Russell B. Brown, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $16.62. 

A. F. Raymond Brush, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 635 Southern Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


635 Southern 


A. George S. Buck, Jr., Post Office Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $15.59. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $48.25. 

A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Ship Canal Navigation District, 
720 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $105.33. 


A. George J. Burger, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y., and Na- 
tional Federation Independent Business, 740 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 


Ky. 
D. (6) $10,737.98. 


A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


740 Washington 


A. Robert M. Burr, 105 Mansfield Avenue, 
Darien, Conn, 

B. Retained by the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $290. E. (9) $65.58. 
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A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $3,708.33. 


A. Hollis W. Burt, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1212 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $42.75. 


A. Sherman E. Burt, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Coal Sales Association, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Charles C. Butler, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $1.84. 


A. Gordon L. Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $473.88. 

A. Carl C. Campbell, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn, 

D. (6) $27.27. 

A. James A. Campbell, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,423.07. E. (9) $342.30. 

A. Judy Carlisle, 229 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $561.24. E. (9) $239.10. 

A. John T. Carlton and M. H. Manchester, 
2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Braxton B. Carr, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $336.50. 


A. Robert S. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Henderson H. Carson, 744 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. East Ohio Gas Co., 1717 East Ninth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) 81,050. 


A. Albert E. Carter, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,760. E. id $968.08. 


A, Clarence B. Carter, Post Office Box 798, 
New Haven, Conn. 

B. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 


A. William L. Carter, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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A. Francis R. Cawley, 1101 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, me., 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $640. E. (9) $462.21, 


A. Jay H. Cerf, 300 Independence Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Foreign Policy Clearing House, 300 In- 
dependence Avenue SE., W: » D.C. 

D. (6) $3,300. E. (9) $1,605.20, 


A. Charitable Contributors Association, 100 
Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 
E. (9) $56.47. 


A. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,669.99. E. (9) $3,505.28. 

A. Earl W. Clark, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $86.65. 

A. Robert M. Clark, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III. 

A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 532 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Clarence E. Cleveland, Montpelier, Vt. 

B. Vermont State Railroads Association, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

A. William H. Coburn, 315 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Forest Industries Association, 
526 Henry Building, Portland, Oreg. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $650. 


A. A. C. Cocke, 821 Gravier Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $380.33. 


A. Edwin S. Cohen, 26 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. National Association of Investment 
Companies, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $64.65. 

A. Albert M. Cole, 1825 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. California Savings & Loan League, 1444 
Wentworth Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 


A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Tramp Shipowners Associa- 
tion, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $248.57. 


A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sand Prođucts Corporation, 2489 Na- 
tional Bank Building, Detroit, Mich, 

E. (9) $12.68. 

A. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing. 


A. Committee for Collective 3 90 
sona Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $130, E. (9) $190. 
A. Committee for Oil Pipe Lines, 418 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Committee to Strengthen the Frontiers 
of Freedom, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,825. E. (9) $8,020.43. 
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A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $9,193.82. 


A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pan American World Airways System, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Conference on State Defense, 111 8th 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Julian D. Conover, Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Orval R. Cook, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


11 Wall 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


A. Cooper & Silverstein, 1100 Bowen 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Advanced Life Under- 
‘writers, 805 Bowen Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Cooper & Silverstein, 1100 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Association, 15th and H 
Street, Washington, D.C. 


A. The Cooperative League of the United 
States of America Association, Inc., 343 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $10,500. E. (9) $1,100. 

A. Ben C. Corlett, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $157.64. 


A. Edward J. Coughlin, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $195. E. (9) $20. 


A. Council of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industries, Inc., 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Edsall Lee Couplin, 441 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $29. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Can Co., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $154.31. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on Joint Resolution 1955 
Legislature, Post Office Box 3170, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Copper & Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trus 
Building, Washington, D.C. : 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Ohio Deposit Guarantee Fund, 1303 
Fifth Third Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1.43. 

A. A. M. Crawford, 704 Title & Trust Build- 
ing, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif.; and The Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe Railway, 121 E. 6th Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. William A. Cromartie, 1 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $441.20. 


149 


A. Laurence A. Crosby, 801 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 801 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


— 


A. H. C. Crotty, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


A. Paul Cunningham, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. John T. Curran, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,402. E. (9) $351.40. 


A. Bryce Curry, 18th and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 18th and M Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $325. 

A. Ralph E. Curtiss, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Licensed Beverage Association, 
420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Bernard Cushman, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John R. Dalton, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

A. D. C. Daniel, 1627 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John C. Datt, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $656.25. E. (9) $8.70. 


A. Joan E. David, 4737 36th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, W: n, D.C. 

D. (6) $405.72. E. (9) $97.62. 


February 18 


A. Charles W. Davis, One North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 


A. Charles W. Davis, One North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $441.20. 


149 


A. Dorothy Mondell Davis, 801 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 801 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. CJ. T. Financial Corp., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


650 Madison 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Hilton Hotels Corp., Chicago, III. 


731 Washington 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Businessmen’s Committee for Hawaiian 
Statehood, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C. I. T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Robert E. Pflaumer, Chicago, III. 

A. Michael B. Deane, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Watch Association, Inc., 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. 


A. Michael B. Deane, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Poultry and Egg Producers Asso- 
ciation, Lakewood, N.J. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Tony T. De Chant. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Richard A. Dell, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. Mary S. Deuel, 3026 Cambridge Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $840. 


A. R. T. DeVany, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. ' 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, I. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) 8135.60. 


A. Timothy v. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. Sacramento Yolo Port District, 705 Cali- 
fornia Fruit Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,049.50. E. (9) 8424.50. 

A. Timothy v. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Westlands Water District, Post Office 
Box 4006, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,501.28. E. (9) $151.28. 


1960 


A. Disabled American Veterans National 
Headquarters, 5555 Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,500. 


A. Disabled Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $3,750. 


A. District Lodge No, 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $18,802.38, E. a $25,075.08. 


A. Division 689, Amalgimated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $35,302.99. 


A. Robert C. Dolan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $30.75. E. (9) $4.71. 


A. James L, Donnelly, 200 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 200 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $175.77. 


A, Donoghue, Ragan & Mason, 239 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. California Shipping Co., 320 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $376.69. 


A. Robert F. Donoghue, 239 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,624.99, 
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A. Thomas J. Donovan, 155 East 44th 


Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 60 John Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 8127.50. 


A. Jasper N. Dorsey, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C., and Hurt Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


D. (6) $500. 
A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., W: n, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,850.18, E. (9) $105. 

A. Ben DuBois, Sauk Centre, Minn. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 

A. Stephen M. Du Brul, 11-134 General 
Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Read P. Dunn, Jr., 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn, 

D. (6) $255. E. (9) $12.22. 


A. Stephen F. Dunn, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 
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A. William E. Dunn, 20th and E Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 20th and E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600 


A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1.40. E. (9) $134.69. 


A. Herman Edelsberg, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 

D. (6) $140. E. (9) $15, 

A. Harold Edwards, 2400 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Health Federation, 2454 Van 
Ness Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $700. 


A. James B. Ehrlich, 1000 Connecticut Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $206. E. (9) $27.50. 

A. John Doyle Elliott, 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C, 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,092. E. (9). $69.52, 

A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 3025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Clyde T. Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
N.W., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Perry R. Ellsworth, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, 302 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $163.90. 


A, Ely, McCarty and Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,375. 

A. Ely, McCarty and Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Ely, McCarty and Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water Resources, State 
of California, Sacramento, Calif. 
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A. Ely, McCarty and Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Ely, McCarty and Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $1,400. 

A. Ely, McCarty and Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Palo Verde Irrigation District, Blythe, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $8.72. 

A. Ely, McCarty and Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 909 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $7,810. E. (9) $2.40. 

A. Myles W. English, 966 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 966 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. Family Tax Association, 2110 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $14.06. 

A. Farmers Educational and Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, Den- 
ver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $105,359.65. E. (9) $15,935.70. 

A. Federation of Homemakers, 5610 16th 
Street, North Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $104. E. (9) $65. 


A. Joseph G. Feeney, 201 World Center 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C, 


A. Bonner Fellers, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 
B. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee. 


A. Harold E. Fellows, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John A. Ferguson, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Josiah Ferris, 510 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Sugar Cane League, New 
Orleans, La. United States Sugar Corp., 
Clewiston, Fla., and Okeelanta Sugar Refin- 
ery, Inc., South Bay, Fla, 

D. (6) $6,099.96. 

A. John B. Fisher, 1112 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Bangor and Aroostook Railroad, Ban- 
gor, Maine. 

A. John B. Fisher, 1122 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. C. H. Sprague & Son Co. 125 High 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. John B. Fisher, 1112 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Estate of Mrs. F. B. 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A. Berchmans T. Fitzpatrick, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Wood, King & Dawson, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $250. 


A. Norman A. Flaningam, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 30 Rocke- 
Teller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $1,287.50. E. (9) $13.69. 


A. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,856.54. 


A. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,398.25. 


A. Florida Railroad Association, 400 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 


A. Florida Ship Canal Navigation District, 
720 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

E. (9) $1,455.33. 

A. Pluorspar Consumers Committee, 40 
Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) 88,894.47. 

A. W. Robert Fokes, 400 Midyette-Moor 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

B. Florida Railroad Association, Midyette- 
Moor Building, Tallahasee, Fla. 

A. W. Robert Fokes, 400 Midyette-Moor 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

B. The Florida Savings and Loan League, 
Post Office Box 2246, Orlando, Fla. 


— 


A. Mrs. J. A. Ford, 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, B:C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 


A. Foreign Policy Clearing House, 300 In- 
dependence Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,909.92. E. (9) $6,639.90. 

A. Clark Foremen, Post Office Box 1275, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, 
421 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2. E. (9) $207.64. 

A. Forest Farmers Association, Post Office 
Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. James W. Foristel, 1523 L ‘Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $737.50. E. (9) $65.55. 


A. James F. Fort, 1424 16th Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 

B. American ‘Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $67.60, 
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A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. American ‘Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. L. S. Franklin, 2309 Pine Craft Road, 
Greensboro, N.C, 

D. (6) $1,830. E. (9) $1,075. 

A. W. E. Fravel, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad ‘Trainmen. 
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A. Freedman & Levy, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Fred H. Lenway & Co., Inc., 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Elmer M. Freudenberger, 1701 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,500. 


A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Tire Dealers and Retread- 
ers Association. Inc., 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
DC 


D. (6) $26,879.60. E. (9) $6,590.59. 


A. Garrett Fuller, 836 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. West Coast Steamship Co., 601 Board of 
Trade Building, Portland, Oreg. 

E. (9) $5.40. 


A. Wallace H. Fulton, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc, 


A. Lawrence H. Gall, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minn. ' 

B. Minnesota Railroads. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Earl H. Gammons, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Gardner, Morrison & Rogers, 1126 
Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Bigham, Englar, Jones and Houston, 
99 John Street, New York City, and Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10. 

A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. T. 

A. Gus F. Geissler. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


— 


A. General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
1784 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn 


B. The Inter-State Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 163-165 Oenter Street, Winona, Minn. 
D. (6) $1,500. 


A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 


nn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Cos., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Ernest Giddings, 1201-16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 


tion. 
D. (6) $1,620. E. (9) $504.04, 


February 18 


A. Chloe Gifford, 1734 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


A. Leif Gilstad, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Transportation Association of America. 

A. John A. Gosnell, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Small Business Men's Associa- 
tion. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Assoclation, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Government Employes’ Council, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., W: n, D. G. 

D. (6) $7,594.14. E. (9) $5,107.78. 


A. Government Relations Committee of 
the Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. James L. Grahl, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 318- 
418 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $15,547.20. E. (9) $17,845.39. 


A. Mrs, Edward R. Gray, 3501 Williamsburg 
Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
III. 


A. Mrs. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $45. E. (9) $35.09. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Bund- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Businessmen’s Committee for Hawaiian 
Statehood, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, DC. 

B. CJ. T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association, Omaha, Nebr. 


A, Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Association, 
n, D.C. 


Southern 
Building, 
D. (6) $1,875. 


A. Weston B. Grimes, 1001 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $6,000. 


A. I. J. Gromfine, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. O. David 2 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


1960 


A. Albert A. Grorud, 816 E Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Indian Association of 
Washington State. 

E. (9) $8. 


A. Alfred N. Guertin, 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $43.75. E. (9) $9.40. 


A. Rodger S. Gunn, 4618 Highland Drive, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A, Austin H. Gunsel, 1 Bala Avenue, Bala- 
Cynwyd, Pa. 
B. National Football League, 1 Bala Avenue, 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa, 


A. Mrs. Violet M. Gunther, 1341 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,153.90. E. (9) $23.40. 


A. Gayle Gupton, 532 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 532 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 


— 


A. Frank E. Haas, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing. Chicago, III. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Il. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO - Maritime Committee, 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,560. E. (9) $519.49. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $8.94. 

A. Hal H. Hale, 423 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert Hale, 1039 Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1615 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Haley, Wollenberg & Bader, 1735 De 
Sales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Town Free Television Associa- 
tion, 2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

D. (6) $514.31, 
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A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Hugh F. Hall, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ml. 

D. (6) $741.66. E. (9) $9.77. 

A. Raymond V. Hall, 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $407.74. 


A. E. O. Hallbeck, 817 14th Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.G. 

D. (6) $5,104.12. 
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A. Charles A. Hamilton, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. ° 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $133.45. 

A. Harold F. Hammond. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
1710 H Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. C. L. Hancock, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Copper & Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. George F. Hannuam, 610 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Murray Hanson, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $1,094.08. 


A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 744 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

A. Herbert E. Harris, II, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,087.50. E. (9) $37.45. 


A. Merwin K. Hart, 7501 Empire State 
Building, New York, N.Y. 

B. National Economic Council, Inc., 7501 
Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 


A. Stephen H. Hart, 520 Equitable Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

B. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $2,238. 

A. John A. Hartman, Jr., 67 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Cable & Radio Corp., 67 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $67.98. 

A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,632. E. (9) $796.50. 

A. Kit H. Haynes, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. John C. Hazen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $37.70. 

A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) 86,976.31. 
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A. Patrick B. Healy, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $34.80. 


A. George J. Hecht, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C, 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 3 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $748.71. 

A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 18th and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 18th and M Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $525. 


A. Charles H. Heltzel, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., Public Sery- 
ice Building, Portland, Oreg. 

D. (6) $930. E. (9) $100.75. 


A. Joseph D. Henderson, 431 Balter Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 

B. American Association of Small Business, 
Inc., 431 Balter Building, New Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $1,875. 


A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co. Inc., 150 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,943.41. E. (9) $818.41, 


A. Maurice G. Herndon, 1002 Washington 
Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y. 
and 1002 Washington Loan & Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $78.25. E. (9) $78.25. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Boston Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $20.83. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Hot House 
Vegetable Growers, Post Office Box 659, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Football League, 1 Bala Ave- 


nue, Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 
E. (9) $93.42, 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.c. 

B. National Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build. 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Philadelphia Wool & Textile Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 472, Station S, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Brewers Foundation, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $79.95. 


A. W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $218.75, 
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A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. (9) $471.15. 


A. Patrick J. Hillings, 315 West Ninth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Portland Cement Co., 612 
South Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $55.76. 


A. Ray C. Hinman, 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 
42d Street, New York, N. L. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


150 East 


A. Claude E. Hobbs, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 3 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $200. 


A. John R. Holden, 1710 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. AMVETS, 1710 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,562.50. E. (9) $75. 


A. Holland & Hart, 520 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Ideal Cement Co., Denver National 
Building, Denver, Colo. 


A. A. D. Holmes, Jr., Gallion, Ala. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Stanley G. Holmes, 311 California Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $466.67. E. (9) $30. 


A. Richard C. Holmquist, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 6140. E. (9) $100. 


A. Winfield M. Homer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Edwin M. Hood, 441 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. J. M. Hood, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $318 75. 


A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, 
D.C. 


B. The Singer Co., 
. New r N. X. 


E. (9) $441.20. 


B. New York Central Railroad Co., 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Donald E. Horton, 222 West Adams 


A. J. Cline House, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
Post Office Clerks, 


B. National Federation of 
817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $4,500. 
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A. Harold A. Houser, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,000.03. 


A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, Post 
Office Box 1187, Joliet, III. 

D. (6) $2,649.99. E. (9) $1,101.09. 


A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The Lawn Mower Institute, Inc., Mills 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,400. 


A. Erma D. Hubbard, 509 Ridgely Avenue, 
Md. 


B. Military Survivors, Inc., 509 Ridgely 
Avenue, Annapolis, Md. 

A. William T. Huff, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. William J. Hull, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 1409 Win- 
chester Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 


A. William J. Hull, 1625 I Street NW. 
3 D.C. 
. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 


A. Robert L. Humphrey, 918 16th Street 
Nw, n, D.C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad 
Association, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
‘Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $298.75. 


A. George F. Hussey, Jr., 70 East 45th 
Street, New York, N'Y. 

B. American 70 
East 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Illinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
11th Place, Chicago, III. 


A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Frult & Vegetable As- 
sociation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
DL. 

A. Industrial Union Department, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $19,000.89. E. (9) $19,000.89. 

A. Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc., 
1729 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) 81. 

A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
DL. 

E. (9) $46,031.45. 

A. International Union otooto, Redo 
& Machine — 1126 16th Street NW., 
Was 


E. (9) $1,156. 


D. (6) 83,000. E. (9) $3.20. 


February 18 


A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., First 
National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
E. (9) $502.86. 


A. Chester W. Jackson, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,126. 


A. Robert C. Jackson, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Chariotte, 
Nic. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $310.63. 


A. Andrew F. Jacobson, 1476 South Fourth 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah 


A. Harold G. Jacobson, 1476 South Fourth 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 2013, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,901.24. E. (9) $37.84. 

A. Joe Jenness, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Robert G, Jeter, Dresden, Tenn. 
B. H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Paris, Tenn., et al. 
D. (6) $402.42. E. (9) $164.60. 


A. Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, 1712 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,749.98. E. (9) $233.65. 


A. William T. Jobe, 810 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Ice Association, Inc., 810 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 1208 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Glendon E. Johnson, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


A. Hugo E. Johnson, 600 Bulkley Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. American Tron Ore Association, 600 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Reuben L. Johnson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Cooper- 
ative Union of America, 1404 New York Ave- 
nue NW., W. DE. 

D. (6) $1,966.72. E. (9) $29.55. 


A. W. D. Johnson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, ORC, & B. n, Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa. 


A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 R Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 


D.C. 
E. (9) $25.85. 


A. Rowland Jones, Jr, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW. Washington, DG, 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $50. 


1960 


A. Edwin W. Kaler, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $8,750. 


A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,780. E. (9) $75.23. 


A. Francis V. Keesling, Jr., 605 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. West Coast Life Insurance Co., 605 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. James C. Kelley, 1600 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1600 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. George J. Kelly, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $40. 

A. Miss Elizabeth A. Kendall, 2310 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $150. 

A. I. L. Kenen, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
8 D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 

tee, 1737 H Street NW., e er e pe D.C. 


A. Harold L. Kennedy.’ 420 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $249.85. 


A. Miles D. Kennedy, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $469.31. 

A. Ronald M. Ketchan, Post Office Box 351, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Omar B. Ketchum, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 
B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 


States. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $288.50. 

A. Jeff Kibre, 1341 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,579.18. E. (9) $1,459.67. 


A. John A. Killick, 740 11th Street NW., 


740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12.50. 

A. John A. Killick, 740 11 Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 11th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $221.25. 

A. Kenneth L. Kimble, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 652.50. 


A. James F. King. 1825 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Manuf Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
Dc. 
D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Ludlow King, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $3.60. 


A. Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Kingman, 535 
San Luis Road, Berkeley, Calif. 
D. (6) $50. E. (9) $50. 


A. S. F. Kirby, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

B. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $11.36. 


A. Rowland F. Kirks, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,807.66. E. (9) $23.65. 

A. James F. Kmetz, 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,802. 

A. Robert M. Koch, 1015 12th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Robert M. Koch, 1015 12th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Crushed Limestone Institute, 
Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. William L. Kohler, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $69:42. 

A. Germaine Krettek, 200 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Il. 

E. (9) $2,239.51. 

A. Herman C. Kruse, 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif, 


A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,614.75. E. (9) $5,139.79. 

A. A. M. Lampley, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, 318 Keith Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Grant Street, Gary, Ind. 
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A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire, 
Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Patent Council, 
West 11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $1,000.12. 
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A. Frits G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire 
Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quality Brands Associates of America, 
Inc., 1001 Grant Street, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $250.12. 


B. Trinity Improvement Association, Inc., 
808 Trans-American Building, Fort Worth, 


Tex. 

D. (6) $1,275. 

A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $8,000. E. (9) $150. 


A. J. Austin Latimer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Alan Latman, 200 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Committee for Effective De- 
sign Legislation, 200 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,666.66. E. (9) $960.23. 

A. John V. Lawrence, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., W. D.C. 

D. (6) 8271.25. E. (9) $4.20. 


A. Warren Lawrence, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $100. 

A. Gene Leach, 425 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,187.50. E. (9) $15.10. 

A. Robert F. Lederer, 635 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 635 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $21.87. E. (9) $21.87. 

A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,250.03. E. (9) $4,497.43. 


A. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $785. E. (9) 64.50. 

A. Hal Leyshon, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $5,592.79, 

A. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $14. E. (9) $14. 


A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $3,707.86 E. (9) $3,707.86. 


A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $9. 
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A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., W. n, D.C. 

D. (6) $168.75. E. (9) $11.06. 


A. Walter J. Little, 944 Transportation 
Washington, D.C. 


Building, 
B. of American Railroads, 
Transportation poring: Washington, D.C. 


A. Arthur Y. Lloyd, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 
Ky. 


A. Leonard Lopez, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500.30. E. (9) $15. 


A. Joe T. Lovett, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $115.17. 


A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Lowenstein, Pitcher, Hotchkiss, Amann 
& Parr, 25 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Finance Conference, 
West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,250. 
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A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Assocla- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Driver, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 24 West Erie Street, Chicago, 


III. 
D. (6) $500. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Roadside Business Association, 646 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ml. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. St. James Lumber Co., Pinewood Acres, 
Inc., and Gayland, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 

D. (6) $375. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Adolph von Zedlitz, 60 Sutton Place, 
South, New York, N.Y. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Medical Corp., 415-23 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. H. B. Luckett, 311 California Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference en edo eee Wash- 
* . D.C. 

(9) $365.75. 
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A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW., 


-Washington, D.C. 


B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $750. 


A. John ©. Lynn, 425 13th Street NW. 
ashington, D.C 


B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $2,087.50. E. (9) $14.83. 


A. LeRoy E. Lyon, a, Jra 530 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $218.61. 


A: William C. McCamant, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $260. E. (9) $27. 


A. John A. McCart, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 
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D. (6) $2,329.60. E. (9) $42.65. 

A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $2.84. 


A. McClure & McClure, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Coca-Cola Export Corp., 515 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500, E. (9) $346.77. 


A. McClure & McClure, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Philadelphia & Reading Relief Associa- 
tion, Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa, 


A. Angus H. McDonald. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America, 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,029.44. E. (9) $102.50, 

A. Joseph T. McDonnell, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. E. D. McElvain, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
a: Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
kla. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $320. 


A. A. J. McFarland, 126 North Eighth, 
Sterling, Kans. 

B. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa 

D. (6) $999.99. E. (9) $150. 


A. Prederick C. McKee, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. William F. McKenna, 908 Colorado 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. x. 


A. William H. McLin, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washingto: 


n, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,477.50. E. (9) $384.63. 


February 18 


A. W. H. MeMains, 1132 Pennsylvania 


Building, Washington, D.C. 


B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. C. W. McMillan, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $352.52, 


A. Clarence M. McMillan, 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Candy Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $225.75. E. (9) $3.15. 

A. Charles R. McNeill, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $425. 


A. Maclay, Morgan & Williams, 76 Beaver 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Association of American Ship Owners, 
76 Beaver Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. MacCracken, Collins & Whitney, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Compagnie Aramayo de Mines en 
Bolivie, 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E.(9) $5.77. 

A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
8001 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,150. E. (9) $124.13. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Frankel Brothers, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $0.75. 


A. John G, Macfarlan, 1503 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 1503 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $787.63. 


A. Albert E. Maddocks, 1833 S. 7th East, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B, Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A. Arch L. Madsen, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William J. Mahon, 1 Gracie Terrace, New 
York, N.Y. 
B. Associated Railroads of New York State. 


A. Carter Manasco, 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. * 


4201 Chesterbrook 


4201 Chesterbrook 


A. Carter Manasco, 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $126.08, 


Southern 


A. James D. Mann, 714 Sheraton Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
714 Sheraton Building, Washington, D.C, 


A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $2,625. E. (9) $2,475. 


1960 


A, Olya Margolin (Mrs.), 1637 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc., 1 West 47th Street, New. York, N.. 

D. (6) $1,797.84. E. (9) $95.71. 


A. James Mark, Jr., 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $4,051.99. 


A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


A. Raymond E. Marks, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


* A. Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
B. National Wool Growers Association, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
D. (6) $2,750. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1012 14th Street 
Nw., , D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, 1012 14th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Fred T. Marshall, 1112 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 


A. J. Paull Marshall, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Association of American Railroads, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200, 


A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,402. E. (9) $165.30. 


A. David Mathews, Jr., 345 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. The Pittsburgh Coal 9 345 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. P. H. Mathews, 944 Transportation 


Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $256.39. E. (9) $302.40. 
A. Joe G. Matthews, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Association of American Railroads, 


Transportation Building, W: , D.C. 
D. (6) $90.73. E. (9) $24.71. 


A. C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.G. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, 2800 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,205. E. (9) $195. 


A. Mrs. Vera Mayer. 

B. National Consumers League, Inc., 1025 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,214.33. E. (9) $64.40. 
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A. John S. Mears, 1608 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $1,980. 


A. Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Edward L. Merrigan, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Maryland and v. Milk Producers 
Association, Inc., 1530 Wilson Boulevard, Ar- 
lington, Va. 


A. J. T. Metcalf, 1023 L. & N. Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 
E. (9) $203.73. 


A. M. Barry Meyer, 1424 16th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $1.80. 


A. James G. Michaux, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $25. 


A. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
E. (9) $1,330.63. 


A. G. R. Milburn, Grass Range, Mont. 
B. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 


A. Clarence R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 


A. John R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 

A. Military Survivors, Inc., 509 Ridgely 
Avenue, Annapolis, Md. 

D. (6) $871. E. (9) $1,044.26. 


A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The C. L. Gougler Co., 705 Lake Street, 
Kent, Ohio. 

D. (6) $8,500. 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $2,200. 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Loui- 
siana and Texas, 2211 South Coast Building, 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1004 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1004 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $2,553 

A. Harold C. Miller, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American of Composers, 575 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,824.99. E. (9) $415.40. 
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A. Lloyd S. Miller, 1001 Connecticut Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, San 
Prancisco, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Seymour S. Mintz, William T. Plumb, 
Jr., Robert K. Eifler, and Richard A. Mullens, 
810 Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex. 


A. Seymour S. Mintz, 810 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


A. Clarence Mitchell, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N-Y. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $49.83. 


A. M. D. Mobley, 1010 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, W. , D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Donald Montgomery, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $20.50. 


A. Walter H. Moorman, 4650 East-West 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md. 
D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Cecil Morgan, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) 989.96. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Reciprocal Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Area Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Chambers of Commerce of St. Thomas 
and St. Croix, Virgin Islands, U.S.A. 

D. (6) $168.32. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., American Road, Dear- 
born, Mich. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Group Health Insurance, Inc., 221 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $8.72. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The FF 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $350. 
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A. Giles Morrow, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Freight Forwarders Institute, 1012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,625. E. (9) $251.96. 


A. Harold G. Mosier, 610 Shoreham Build- 

mE Washington, D.C. 
e Industries Association of 

A Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,056. E. (9) $167.68. 

A. William J. Mougey, Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich, 


A. Bernard R. Mullady, 1200 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

D. (6) $2,600. 


A. Vincent S. oe 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C 

B. General Electric. Co., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $466.89. 


570 Lexington 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Walter J. Munro, Hotel Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

A. Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
National Building, Webster City, Iowa. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $300, 


A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 
7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Coopera- 
tive, Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, 


A. Paul A. Nagle, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $3,000. 


A. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washing- 


ton, D.C. 
E. (9) $1,187.08. 


D. (6) $1,187.08. 

A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
E. (9) $55.70. 


Minn. 
D. (6) $13,750. 


A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


5. (6) $284.68. E. (9) $5,950.73. 

A. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 96 Fulton Street, New York, 

24 


D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $7,261.63. 


A. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. t 
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A. National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors, 1016 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. National Association of Postal Super- 
e Post Office Box 2013, Washington, 
pa 


D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) 20 $6,799.04. 


A. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $850. 


A. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $505.28. E. (9) $419.86. 

A. National Association of Travel Organi- 
zations, 1422 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $22,495.09. E. (9) $682.50. 


A. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
Chappell, Nebr. 

D. (6) $933.71. E. (9) $933.71. 

A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $483,739.68. E. (9) $3,253.41. 


A. National Coal Association, 802 Southern 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. National Committee for Effective De- 
sign Legislation, 200 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,185. E. (9) $3,319.12, 


A. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. National Committee for Research in 
Neurological Disorders, University Hospital, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. (9) $7,000. 

A. National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn, 

D. (6) $2,186.12. E. (9) $2,186.12, 


A. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $600. 

A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A, National Crushed Limestone Institute, 
Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Economic Council, Inc., 7501 
Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 

A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $65.58. E. (9) $65.58. 


A, National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $94,803.82. 


E. (9) $7,371.65, 


February 18 


A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., 740 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,902.96. E. (9) $8,902.96. 


A. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $286,468.64. E. (9) $15,267.19. 

A. National Grange, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $11,076. 


744 Jackson Place 


A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. National Independent Meatpackers 
Association, 740 11th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,266.96. E. (9) $1,890.08. 

A. National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 18th and M Streets NW., Wash- 
5 D.C. 

2 $850. 


. (6) $393.89. E. 
A. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
D. (6) $2,238, 


A. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $33.44. E. (9) $38.01. 


A. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,990.46. E. (9) $2,990.46. 

A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, 

E. (9) $758.36. 


A. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. National Postal Transport Association, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $7,117.54. E. (9) $7,117.54. 


A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $16,039.92. E. (9) $11,248.40. 


A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 


A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, NY. 
D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $5,273.77. 


A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $385. E. (9) $7,646.29. 


A. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


E. (9) $604.53. 


A. National Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $250. E. (9) 8250. 


A. National Small Business Men's Associa- 
tion, 801 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $4,672.73. 


A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $34,869.30. E. (9) $2,824.87. 


A. The National Tire Dealers & Retread- 
ers Association, 1012 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $392.35. 

A. National Woman's Christian Temper- 


ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
II. 
D. (6) 8649. E. (9) $1,125.10. 


1960 


A. National Wool Growers Association, 
414 Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
D. (6) $16,414. E. (9) $2,750. 


A. Nationwide Committee of Industry, Ag- 
riculture and Labor on Import-Export Policy, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $25,600. E. (9) $14,001.29. 

A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $944.44. E. (9) $922.13. 

A. William S. Neal, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
II. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $3,726.46. 

A. A. Z. Nelson, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Paul Nelson, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.O. 


A. John W. Nerlinger, Jr., 325 Farwell 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

B. National Congress of Petroleum Re- 
tailers, Inc., 325 Farwell Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $37.46. 


A. Herschel D. Newsom, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. New York and New Jersey Dry Dock 
Association, 161 William Street, New York 
City. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $4,083.37. 


A. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $3,000. 


A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 

C. 


B. (6) $105. E. (9) $5.71. 


A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $24.64, 


A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 


A. E. M. Norton, 1731 I Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Hyman Nussbaum, 852 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Television Service Association of Metro- 
politan Washington, Inc., 852 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $30. 
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A. Brice O'Brien, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $600. 


A. George J. O'Brien, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


1102 Ring Building, 


A. R. E. O'Connor, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Herbert R. O'Conor, 919 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Herbert R. O'Conor, 10 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. Beneficial Finance Co. and Beneficial 
Management Corp., 50 Church Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Herbert R. O' Conor, Jr., 10 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. E. Leitz, Inc., 468 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $600. 


A. Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


A. Alvin E. Oliver, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 400 Folger Building, Washington, 
D. O. 


A. E. L. Oliver, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Clarence H. Olson, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,490. E. (9) $76.30. 


A. Samuel Omasta, 1015 12th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Samuel Omasta, 1015 12th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Crushed Limestone Institute, 
Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar Ra- 
pids, Iowa. 

E. (9) $5,210.05. 

A. Clayton L. Orn, 539 South Main Street, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 


A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 
B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 


A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.c. 

D. (6) $492, 
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A. John A. Overholt, 10315 Kensington 
Parkway, Kensington, Md., and 1131 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625.Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

D. (6) $681.84. E. (9) $42.94. 


A. Vaux Owen, 1729 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,884.62, E. (9) $5.21. 

A. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $1,624.99. 

A. Edwin F. Padberg, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Everett L. Palmer, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

A. Lew M. Paramore, Post Office Box 1278, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 Rail- 
way Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. J. D. Parel, 944 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Karla V. Parker, 1729 Union Boulevard 
SE., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A. A. Lee Parsons, 1145, 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C, } 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $21.55. 


A. James G. Patton. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 575 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

B. Science Materials Center, Inc., 59 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Edmund W. Pavenstedt, in care of White 
& Case, 14 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Albert A. Payne, 1800 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $37.57. 

A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Charitable Contributors Association, 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Family Tax Association, 2110 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $66.98. 

A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. The Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, 
Wumington, Del. 

E. (9) $45.96. 


A. Esther Peterson, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,014.40. E. (9) $1,873.42. 

A. Hugh Peterson, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Cane Sugar Refiners Association, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Iris V. Peterson, 4201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses As- 
sociation, International, 55th and Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $56.54. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $21.95. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. C. C. Woodard, 7630 Biscayne Boule- 
vard, Miami, Fla., et al. 

E. (9) $10. 


A. Kenneth Peterson, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,031. 

A. Albert T. Pierson, 54 Meadow Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 

B. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., 54 Meadow Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 


A. Albert Pike, Jr., 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $70. 


A. T. E. Pinkston, 101 East High Street, 
Lexington, Ky. 


A. Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 
E. (9) $45.96. 


A. Ralph D. Pittman, 500 Wire Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. George B. Soto, 1801 Calvert Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 1720 Ave- 
nue M, Lubbock, Tex. 

D. (6) $73,965.99. E. (9) $525. 

A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $827.94. 


A. James K. Polk, 40 Wall Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N. L. 

D. (6) $30. 


A. James K. Polk, 40 Wall Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


B. The Western Pacific Railroad Co., 526 
Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Frank M. Porter, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y, 
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A. Nelson J. Post, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., W. D. O. 

D. (6) $10. E. (9) $52.81, 


A. Walter I. Pozen, 1519 26th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Washington Home Rule Committee, 


Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $2,499.99. 


A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,800. 


A. Public Information Committee of the 
Cotton Industries, 1211 South Brighton 8, 
Dallas, Tex. 


A. Ganson Purcell, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Insular Lumber Co., 1406 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $376.71. 

A. Purcell & Nelson, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico. 

E. (9) $9.79. 


A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 

A. Arthur L. Quinn, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Institute Cubano de Estabilizacion del 
Azucar, acting as trustee for Asociacion de 
Colonos de Cuba and Asociacion Nacional de 
Hacendados de Cuba, Agramonte 465, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

D. (6) $4,652. E. (9) $1,250. 

A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cancer Society, New York 
City; Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 
New York City; United Cerebral Palsy Asso- 
ciation, New York City; National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, New York City; National 
Committee for Research in Neurological Dis- 
orders, Minneapolis, Minn.; and Association 
of American Medical Colleges, Evanston, III. 

D. (6) $20,249.99. E. (9) $6,817.54. 

A. Alex Radin, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Mrs. Richard G. Radue, 3406 Quebec 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
III. 


A. Edward F. Ragland, 6917 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 910 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Of- 
fice Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

D. (6) $10, E. (9) $2.22. 

A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. . 

A. J. A. Ransford, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Tidewater Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A. Sydney C. Reagan, 3840 Greenbrier 
„ Tex. 
B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, Box 48, Durant, Okla, 
D. (6) $150. 


A. Stanley Rector, 506 Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc, 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Creameries Association, 817 
New York Building, St. Paul, Minn, 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $2,440.79, 

A. William T. Reed, 5800 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $1,500, E. (9) $136.42, 


A. J. B. Reeves, A. T. & S. F. G.OB., 9th and 
Jackson, Topeka, Kans. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., A. T. & SF. G.OB., Ninth and Jack- 
son, Topeka, Kans. 


A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,999.98. E. (9) $26.25. 


A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1010 Vermont Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
Chappell, Nebr. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $33.71, 


A. Herbert S. Reid, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. New York State Association of Railroads, 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. James Francis Reilly, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 929 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $575. 


A. Louis H. Renfrow, 1000 Connecticut Ay- 
enue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Amherst Coal Co., Port Amherst Station, 
Charleston, W. Va., et al. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $7,067.09, 


A. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Retired. Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $64,949.48. 

A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $269.20. E. (9) $10,495.43, 


A. Bill Richards, Orleans, Nebr. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. James P. Richards, 1536 44th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 910 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. James W. Richards, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $331.59. 


A. Leon D. Richeson, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 
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B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C. I. T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. . 


A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mutual Benefit Health and Accident As- 
sociation, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Robert E. Pflaumer, Chicago, Il. 

A. Siert F. Riepma, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers. 


Munsey Building, 


A. John J. Riggle, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 


A. C. E. Rightor, 3300 Rolling Road, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,473.49. E. (9) $373.52. 


A. George D. Riley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,402. E. (9) $381.05. 

A. John J. Riley, 20th and E Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 20th and E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. E. W. Rising, 328 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Sugar Beet Growers Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 742, Great Falls, Mont. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $547.18. 

A. William Neale Roach, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $110.75. 


A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
‘eers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Frank L. Roberts, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $56. 

A. Robert Ridgway Rodenberg, 2356 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government of the Dominican Republic, 
National Palace, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic. 

A. Edward Rodgers, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.c. 

D. (6) $396. E. (9) $28.51 
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A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Hold- 
ing Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $343.75. 


A. Frank W. Rogers, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,350. 


A. George B. Roscoe, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Royall, Koegel, Harris & Caskey, Wire 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $4,490.46. E. (9) $973.63. 

A. Robert M. Ruddick, 738 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United Air Lines, 5959 South Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $148.48. E. (9) $50. 

A. Horace Russell, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $618.75. 

A. M. O. Ryan, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $197.40. 


A. William H. Ryan, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000.36. E. (9) $60. 

A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 508 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Business Publications, 205 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $118.46. 


A. Kimball Sanborn, 4000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass. 


A. L. R. Sanford, 21 West Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. v. 

A. Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens, 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 
lumbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 
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A. O. H. Saunders, 1616 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,340. 
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A. Schoene & Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,325. 


A. Harold H. Schroeder, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., and 195 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Hilliard Schulberg, 211 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington, D.C., Retail Liquor Dealers 
Association, Inc., 211 Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. J. A. Schwab, 1223 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Science Materials Center, 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc., New 
York International Airport, Jamaica, N.Y. 


A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Harry See, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A. Clayton A. Seeber, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $205.62. E. (9) $683.67. 


A. Fred G. Seig, Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $480. E. (9) $31. 

A. Alvin Shapiro, 919 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $44.88. 

A. Harold Shapiro, 25 Louisiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $14,600. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. A. Manning Shaw, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $283.25. 


A. Maurice J. Shean, 940 25th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. City and County of San Francisco. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $2,238.36. 


A. Leander I. Shelley, 608 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Association of Port Authori- 
ties, Inc., Washington, D.C., and Airport Op- 
erators Council, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,874.97. E. (9) $813.52. 


A. Bruce E. Shepherd, 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150, 
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A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1102 Ring Builld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Robert L. Shortle, 801 International 
Building, New Orleans, La. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, III. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. Leonard L. me 
Building, Washington, D. 

B. National . — of Women's & 
Children’s Apparel Salesmen, Inc. 

A. Six Agency Committee, 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $3,002.40. 


A. Harold S. Skinner, Post Office Box 2197, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Continental Oil Co., Post Office Box 
2197, Houston, Tex. 


1100 Bowen 
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A. Harold Slater, 1523 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $868.15. E. (9) $27.64. 


A. Stephen supher, a Pennsylvania 
Building, W. 

B. United States —.— and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $2187.50. E. (9) $1.20. 

A. T. W. Smiley, 135 East 11th Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
11th Place, Chicago, III. 
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A. Harold Arden Smith, 605 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $65. 
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A. James R. Smith, 719 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 Rail- 
Way Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 
East Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,257. 


A. Wayne H. Smithey, 1200 Wyatt Building, 
Was 


D.C. 
B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


A. Lyle O. Snader, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Association of American Railroads, 


Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Edward F. Snyder, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,413.44. 


A. Charles B. Sonneborn, 1015 12th Street 


B. National Crushed Limestone Institute, 
Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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In Council, 
uilding, Nashville, Tenn, 
D. (6) $26,707.68, E. (9) $8,510.23, 


A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers’ Assocla- 
tion, Box 48, Durant, Okla. 
E. (9) $150. 


A. William W. Spear, 214 National Bank 
Building, Fremont, Nebr. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III 

D. (6) $900, E. (9) $455.64, 

A. John F. Speer, Jr., 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 


A. Richard A. Squires, 1102 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Thomas C. Stack, 1104 West 104th Place, 
Chicago, III. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc,, 
1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

A. Howard M. Starling, 837 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Raymond E. Steele, National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $463.20. 


A. Mrs, C. A. L. Stephens, Post Office Box 
6234, Northwest Station, Washington, D.C. 


A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 


A. Herman Sternstein, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. B. H. Steuerwald, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 
2247 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Howard F. Knipp, 3401 South Hanover 
Street, Baltimore Md. 

E. (9) $2.66. 


A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, The Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $20,000. E. (9) $170.60. 


A. Charles T. Stewart, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


III. 

D. (6) $1,583.33. 

A. Edwin L. Stoll, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
II. 

D. (6) $1,208.33. 


A. Joseph M. Stone, Esq., 821 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 
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B. Local 1, AFSCME, AFL-CIO, 333 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $190. 


A. W. 8. Story, 1729 H Street NW., Wash- 
D. O. 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $1. 
* — — 

A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough, 182 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

A. Francis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,125. E. (9) $276.22. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,384.62, 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $6,250. 

A. William A. Stringfellow, 6004 Roosevelt 
Street, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 829 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

E. (9) $5. 


A. Norman Strunk, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Arthur Sturgis, Jr., 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. J. E. Sturrock, 607 Littlefield Building, 
Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
607 Littlefield Bullding, Austin, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $950.96. 


A. J. Monroe Sullivan, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Association, 
16 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

E. (9) 8235.51. 


A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Inc., 350 Fifth 


A. Charles P. Taft, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Glenn J. Talbott. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Edward D. Taylor, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. William L. Taylor, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $410.79. 

A. Television Service Association of Metro- 
politan Washington, Inc., 852 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $30. 


A. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
607 Littlefield Building, Austin, Tex. 

D. (6) $8,273.66. E. (9) $18,708.79. 

A. J. Woodrow Thomas, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo, 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Oliver A. Thomas, 125 North Center 
Street, Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 125 North 
Center Street, Reno, Nev. 


A. Thomas C. Thompson, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Massachusetts Indemnity & Life In- 
surance Co., 654 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. Thomas C. Thompson, Jr., Esq., 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Massachusetts Protective Association, 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. Thomas C. Thompson, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Occidental Life Insurance Co. of Cali- 
as 1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 

alif, 


A. Wiliam B. Thompson, Jr., 944 Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Eugene M. Thore, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. G. D. Tilghman, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled Officers Association, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. S. Tisdale, 4200 Cathedral Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Armed Services Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce, Vallejo, Calif. 

D. (6) $295. E. (9) $261.33. 


A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) 61,014. 


A. H. Willis Tobler, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $47.85. 


A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $37.50. 

A. Trade Relations Council of the United 
States, Inc., 19 West 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 
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A. Transportation Association of America, 
1710 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Richard S. Tribbe, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, C „III. 

D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $33.51. 


A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Savings & Loan League, 221 N. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 1 

D. (6) $1,093.75. E. (9) $27.45. 

A. J. T. Trullinger, National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, Olympia, Wash. 

B. General Petroleum Corporation, 612 S. 
Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif., et al. 


A. Harold J. Turner, Henry Building, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

B. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Co., Southern Pacific Co., and Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., Henry Building, Portland, 
Oreg. 


A. William S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. California Range Association, 
Tulare Street, Fresno, Calif. 

E. (9) $41.55, 


A. William S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. - 

B. Local No. 30, Canal Zone Pilots Asso- 
ciation, Post Office Box 601, Balboa, C.Z. 

E. (9) $58. 
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A. Lewis H. Ulman, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C., and 195 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield 
Avenue, Shreveport, La. 

E. (9) $804.74. 


A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, 321 
West 44th Street, New York City. 
E. (9) $1,263.90, 


A. U.S. Cuban Sugar Council, 801 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $21,747.13. E. (9) $1,147.70. 


A. U.S. Savings & Loan League, 221 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $11,873.34. 

A. U.S. Trust Co. of New York, 45 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Thomas M. Venables, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


A. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. R. K. Vinson, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1846 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
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A. H. Jerry Voorhis. 

B. The Cooperative League of the United 
States of America Association, Inc., 343 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Carl M. Walker, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) 650. 


A. Leland M. Walker, 1729 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,807.72. E. (9) $45.34. 


A. Paul H. Walker, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $97.88. 


A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $119.50. E. (9) $0.60. 


A. Charles A. Washer, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,503.40. E. (9) $4,476.36. 


A. Jeremiah C. Watermran, 205 Transpor- 
tation Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Waterways Council Opposed to Regula- 
tion Extension, Inc., 21 West Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $6,220.47. 

A. J. R. Watson, LC.R.R. Passenger Sta- 
tion, Jackson, Miss. 

B. Mississippi Railroad Association, I. C. R. R. 
Passenger Station, Jackson, Miss. 


A. Merrill A. Watson, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. ‘ 
B. National Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $250. 


A. Robert Watson. 


A. Watters & Donovan, 161 William Street, 
New York City. 

B. New York and New Jersey Dry Dock 
Association, 161 William Street, New York 


City. 
D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Thomas Watters, Jr., 161 William Street, 
New York, N.Y., and Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York City, and Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
Statler Hotel, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) 62.17. 


A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 740 11th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $187.50. E. (9) 642.77. 
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A. William H. Webb, La Salle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 

D. (6) $2,184, E. (9) $436.13. 


Washington, D.C. 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D. (6) $4,375. E. (9) $120.52. 


A. E. E: Webster, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mi 


. 


A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $27.10. 


A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Bradenton, Fla. 
E. (9) $621.95. 


A. George Y. Wheeler II, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Radio Corp. of America, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Wherry Housing Association, 1737 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Wherry Housing Association, 1737 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $7,153.44. 


A. Mare A. White, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Securities Deal- 


ers, Inc, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 


A. Richard P. White, 635 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 635 Southern Building, Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $37.50. E. (9) $87.83. 


A. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 734 15th Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $50. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Arapahoe Tribe of Indians, Wind River 
Reservation, Fort Washakie, Wyo. 

E, (9) $1.20. 
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A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont, 

E. (9) $6.25, 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Keshena, 
Wis. 
E. (9) $31.58. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Nicholas B. Perry, 626 Belleview Boule- 
vard, Alexandria, Va. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Quinaielt Indian Tribe, Taholah, Wash. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Spokane Indian Tribe, Wellpinit, Wash. 

E. (9) $2.40. 

A. Pranz O. Willenbucher, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,600. 
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A. Wm., A. Williams, Jr., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,700. E. (9) $348.82. 


A. E. Raymond Wilson, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,507.69. 


A. W. E. Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield Ave- 
nue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreveport, 
La 


D. (6) $600. E. (9) $204.74. 

A. W. F. Wimberly, 873 Spring Street NW., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

B. The Pure Oil Co., 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill, 

A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 Rail- 
way Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 
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A. Wood, King & Dawson, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 50 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


A. C. C. Woodward, 7630 Biscayne Boule- 
vard, Miami, Fla. 
E. (9) $1.08. 


A. Russell J. Woodman, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
3860 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


— 


A. Albert Y. Woodward, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burkbank, Calif. 


— 


A. Albert Young Woodward, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 811 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Edward W. Wootton, 1100 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


— 


A. Donald A. Young, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 

A. J. Banks Young, 502 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $210. 

A. John H. Young, 1411 Major Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

B. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

E. (9) $14. 

A. Edmund A. Zabel, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $1,741.66. E. (9) $56.70. 


A. Sidney Zagri, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,375. 

A. Gordon K. Zimmerman, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. O. David Zimring, 11 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill, and 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees of 
America et al. 


1960 
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The following registrations were submitted for the fourth calender quarter 1959: 


(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are 
not repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE Two COPIES WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN X“ BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT; To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should be “4,” 5.“ 6.“ etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


Ist 


2020 | sth 


(Mark one square only) 


Nore on Irem “A”—(a) In GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 


(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B") the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. 


(if 


the “employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join 


in filing a Report as an “employee”.) 


(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write None“ in answer to Item “B”, 
(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their agents or employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their employers. 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nore on Irem “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 


that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMProyer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on ITEM CW. — (a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, 


means “in connection with 


attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


subject of action by either House”—§ 302(e). 


(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 
(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an X“ in the box at the 
E left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (e) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Descripition, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (e) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
ae (if publications were received as a 


(Answer items 1. 2, and $ in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


4. this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
33 Pe will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. 


Do not attempt to 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< : 
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A. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C, 


A. AMVETS, 1710 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Apache Tribe of the Mescalero Reserva- 
tion, Mescalero, N. Mex. 

A. Association of Stock Exchange Firms, 
120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A, Richard B. Barker, 306 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, 801 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Barnes, Dechert, Price, Myers & Rhoads, 
1600 Three Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


B. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

A. Barnes, Dechert, Price, Myers & Rhoads, 
1600 Three Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
B. Albert M. Greenfield. 


A. John V. Beamer, 625 Valley Brook Lane, 
Wabash, Ind. 

B. Fine Hardwoods Association, 666 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

A. James Browne, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Sidney A. Cohen, 820 Woodward Build- 
ing NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Reporting Council, 820 Wood- 
ward Building NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Committee for Cooperative Advertising, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Committee To Oppose the Cross Park 
Freeway From Tenley Circle, Across Rock 
Creek Park to the Inner Loop, 2000 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. County Supervisors Association of Cal- 
ifornia, 500 Elks Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

A. Customs Brokers & Forwarders Associ- 
ation of America, Inc., 8 Bridge Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Thomas Dixon, 1129 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. James G. Donovan, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Customs Brokers and Forwarders Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., 8-10 Bridge Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Gayle Gupton, 532 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
532 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Louis P. Haffer, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C, 
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A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Cooperative Advertising, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. John R. Holden, 1710 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. AMVETS, 1710 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. 


A. Holland & Hart, 520 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Ideal Cement Co., 
Building, Denver, Colo. 


Denver National 


A. Hughes, Hubbard, Blair & Reed, 1 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Bendix Aviation Corp., Fisher Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 

A. Tom Killefer, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Robert F. Klepinger, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. L. S. S. Associates, 435 East 52d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Association of Guatemalan Sugar Mills, 
5 Avenida 13-63, Zone 1, Guatemala, C.A. 

A. John S. Linen, 111 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City, N.Y. 

B. Conference on State Defense, 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Pred Livingston, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Fred Livingston, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Alleghany Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Charles D. Matthews, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 1209 Rippon 
Road, Alexandria, Va, 

B. Joint Minimum Wage Committee, AFI 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. M. Barry Meyer, 1424 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John R. Minor, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. County Supervisors Association of Call- 
fornia, 500 Elks Building, Sacramento, Calif. 


A. Hyman Nussbaum, 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Television Service Association of Metro- 
politan Washington, 852 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


A. Sanford L. Platt, 723 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 
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B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Entertainment Law Committee, 1731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 


731 Washington 


A. Robert Ridgway Rodenberg, 2356 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, National Palace, Ciudad Trujillo, Domini- 
can Republic. 

A. Robert A. Schulman, Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Entertainment Law Committee, 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 


731 


A. Hollis Mackay Seavey, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
B. Regional Broadcasters. 


1735 DeSales 


A. Samuel Spencer and Frank J. Whalen, 
Jr., 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Committee To Oppose the Cross Park 
Freeway From Tenley Circle Across Rock 
Creek Park to the Inner Loop, 


A. Richard A. Squires, 1102 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

A. Steadman, Collier & Shannon, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Surplus Prop- 
erty 353 1700 K Street NW., Washing - 
ton, D. C 


A. Television Service Association of Metro- 
politan Washington, Inc., 852 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. John W. Turner, 4 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Gerald H. Ullman, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. The Committee on Legislation for the 
United Ocean Freight Forwarding Industry, 
26 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

A. Albert E. Wilkinson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Anaconda Co., Hennessy Building, 
Butte, Mont. 


417 Investment 


A. Harding DeC, Williams, 1300 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
II., = 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Federal-State Relations in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address delivered by me before the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers at Bos- 
ton, Mass., on November 12, 1959: 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS IN EDUCATION 


(By JoHN Epwarp Focarry, Member of Con- 
gress from the 2d District of Rhode 
Island) 

I am pleased and honored to be invited to 
appear today before the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. It seems particularly 
appropriate that this meeting of the Chief 
State School Officers is being held in Bos- 
ton—in a city and in a State which have been 
so closely identified with the educational and 
cultural development of America since the 
earliest Colonial times. It was Massachu- 
setts, as you know, that had the first tax 
for free schools and first school at Dedham 
in 1636—the same year saw the founding of 
Harvard College. 

As Chief State School Officers, you have 
been in the forefront of the struggle that 
has been waged to improve our schools and 
provide greater educational opportunities for 
the youth of America. 

Educational legislation enacted in recent 
years, both by the Congress and by many of 
your State legislatures, has made changes 
in the legal framework by which the Federal 
Government and the State governments have 
been given increased responsibilities, as well 
as greater opportunities for service in meet- 
ing the challenges of a rapidly changing 
world. 

In this changing world, what has been 
and what is the Federal role in education? 
Examining the legislative background, we 
see there has been a Federal role in educa- 
tion since Congress on July 13, 1787 passed 
the Northwest Ordinance, which has been 
called the most notable law ever enacted by 
the representatives of the American people. 

Not only did it mark the beginning of one 
one of the most remarkable growths ever 
known. in territorial expansion, but it fur- 
nished the basis for the constitutions of sev- 
eral of our great States. It banned slavery 
north of the Ohio River; provided for relig- 
ious freedom, guaranteed the right of trial 
by jury, and pledged public support to 
education. The setting aside of one section 
of land in each township for educational pur- 

172 years ago was the first great com- 
mitment in Federal aid to education. 

With this background, let us examine 
some of the issues in Federal-State relation- 
ships—issues that must be faced and re- 
solved by such leaders as you within the next 
few years. What are some of the issues? 

To my mind one really fundamental ques- 
tion in Federal-State relationships is 
whether Federal aid to education shall be 
in the form of categorical aid in specified 
areas, or whether the Federal Government 
should give broad, general support to edu- 
cation—or perhaps there might be a combi- 
nation of both. It is not a question of 


whether we shall have Federal aid or not, 
but a question of how much and of what 


form Federal aid will take. The greater tax- 
ing powers of the Federal Government are 
certain to be utilized for meeting the grow- 
ing national commitment to education. 

Having been in the chair during the de- 
bate on the national defense education bill 
and thereby being able to insure its receiv- 
ing a full and fair hearing, I was highly 
gratified, as were other friends of education, 
when the bill was enacted into law. It 
touches every level of education, public and 
private, from the elementary through the 
graduate, yet it is categorical aid to educa- 
tion. It is a major breakthrough in the 
effort to see that every young person, from 
the day he first enters school, should have 
an opportunity to develop his gifts to the 
fullest. It is the recognition that in a 
free society, the individual is the first line 
of defense, that gives the act its name. 

The National Defense Education Act, as 
you know, is far-reaching in its significance 
for American education. This is true in 
several aspects. Not the least of the salu- 
tary results of the act is the contribution it 
has made to the working partnership be- 
tween Federal and State education officials. 
It is magnifying the fine spirit of coopera- 
tion that has heretofore existed. 

The Purchase Guide, which was issued 
in August of this year by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, is a fine ex- 
ample of how the chief state school offi- 
cers contribute to the common goal. The 
Purchase Guide is proving of tremendous 
value in the successful operation of title 
III. part A, of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. It is assisting school administra- 
tors throughout the Nation in the wise and 
economical purchase of materials, apparatus 
and equipment for improving instruction in 
the sciences, mathematics and modern for- 
eign languages in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The Council of Chief State 
School Officers is to be congratulated for 
this noteworthy achievement. 

As one who has vigorously supported the 
National Defense Education Act and other 
legislation administered by the U.S. Office of 
Education, I can say with confidence there 
is nothing in the history of the many Fed- 
eral programs providing funds for education 
in this country that would justify unrea- 
soning fear of Federal control. In reviewing 
the interim report on the National Defense 
Education Act, I am impressed by the vir- 
tually unanimous participation of the States 
and Territories. The speed with which they 
have submitted their State plans is impres- 
sive. It reflects alert competence at the 
State as well as at the Federal level in striv- 
ing for efficient working relationships. 

Let us review briefly some examples of 
categorical Federal aid that we now have in 
operating programs. 

A primary objective of the National De- 
fense Education Act is to prevent the loss 
of many able students who drop out of high 
schools each year. Some education officials 
believe that the measure's greatest contribu- 
tion may be the spreading of testing and 
counseling programs throughout every State. 
The effort is being made to encourage and 
stimulate—on the part of the States at the 
45,000 local districts and at the individual 
institutions of higher education—action to 
help this Nation do a better job in talent 
conservation and utilization with its most 
valuable resource, the vast energies of our 
youth. The number of guidance personnel 
working in 43 State departments of educa- 
tion has increased from 58 to 144 in 1 year, 
largely due to the stimulation of NDEA 
funds. A total of 2,209 teachers, who were 


enrolled in 50 short-term counseling and 
guidance institutes, have returned to their 
teaching positions in the secondary schools. 
They are sharing the benefits gained at the 
institutes with an estimated 750,000 sec- 
ondary school students they will counsel 
this year. 

In the passage of the act, the Congress 

that the challenge confronting 
the Nation in our time is in large measure 
one which demands the development and 
utilization of trained intelligence of the 
highest order. The primary responsibility 
for meeting this challenge is placed upon 
American education. 

While clearly recognizing that the basic 
responsibility of education must, consist- 
ent with American tradition, remain with the 
States and local communities and higher in- 
stitutions, we must examine carefully in the 
national interest to determine if, and where, 
areas of weakness exist. 

The needs of our educational system, both 
in quality and scope, require, in the opinion 
of the Congress, that the Federal Govern- 
ment undertake to assist the States and 
institutions to develop to the highest level 
those programs and areas in which defi- 
ciencies tend to handicap our national secu- 
rity. Sometimes there are differences of 
opinion as to how this may best be accom- 
plished. 

Another example of categorical Federal aid 
Was seen when Congress recognized that the 
national interest and security were at stake 
in the fact that America is a deplorably back- 
ward country when it comes to proficiency in 
the languages of other people. Millions of 
people—three-quarters of the world's popu- 
lation—speak languages taught but in few, 
if any schools and colleges in the United 
States. Yet this country has a critical need 
in these times to be better educated lin- 
guistically than any other country. 

Steps that have been taken under this 
example of categorical aid include the opera- 
tion of language institutes for the improve- 
ment of the qualifications of language teach- 
ers in elementary and secondary schools; 
the establishment of language and area cen- 
ters for instruction in the needed, but inade- 
quately offered languages and related area 
studies; the providing of language fellow- 
ships to encourage students to prepare for 
college teaching in these languages and for 
other public services; and the making of sur- 
veys concerning a wide range of problems in 
language instruction. 

Let us look at the response. Over 250 
colleges and universities from 49 States ex- 
pressed a desire to conduct institutes. With- 
in 3 weeks after the first summer institute 
was established with places for 100 persons, 
over 1,500 teachers from 48 States applied for 
admission. 

The funds available for the program, how- 
ever, could by no means accommodate all 
those institutions who desired and were 
qualified to conduct institutes. The act au- 
thorized $744 million for fiscal year 1959. 
The initial allocation of $400,000 was used to 
establish summer institutes at the Univer- 
sities of Colorado, Maine, and Michigan, and 
Louisiana State University. These funds 
were supplemented by an appropriation of 
$1.1 million on May 20, 1959, which permitted 
establishment of eight additional institutes 
at the Universities of Georgia, Missouri, 
South Dakota, Texas, and Washington, Col- 
gate University, Hollins College, and San 
Francisco State College. A total of 925 ex- 
perienced modern foreign-language teachers 
have returned to their classrooms in public 
and private elementary and secondary 
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schools, sharing with their students what 
they have learned in ne 12 modern language 
institutes this past summer. In 1960, 36 
summer institutes will be established with 
places for about 2,500 language teachers. 

A total of 171 students preparing for col- 
lege teaching in the modern foreign language 
field have been awarded fellowships in one 
of the following critical languages: Arabic, 
Chinese, Hindustani, Japanese, Portuguese, 
and Russian. They have begun their studies 
in various institutions of higher learning. 
Nineteen centers for instruction in languages 
rarely, if ever, taught in this country are 
underway. Twenty research projects have 
been contracted with institutions of higher 
learning, organizations, and individuals for 
the development of more effective methods of 
teaching foreign languages and the develop- 
ment of specialized materials. 

The student loan program—title II of 
the National Defense Education Act—is an- 
other example of categorical aid that has 
received an acceptance from the colleges and 
universities of America to an extent that far 
surpassed expectation. It is designed, as 
you know, to reduce the costly loss of talent 
as 60,000 to 100,000 highly able secondary 
school graduates interested in college and 
another 60,000 students already in college 
are prevented each year from continuing 
their education by lack of funds. 

the first year, 1,190 higher edu- 
cational institutions in the Nation requested 
a total of $70 million in loan funds. In this 
fiscal year, 1,370 institutions are participat- 
ing, representing nearly 88 percent of the 
total full-time undergraduate and graduate 
enrollment, It is estimated that a total of 
120,000 worthy students are studying with 
support from the student loan fund. The 
average loan is estimated at about $500. 

To meet their estimated needs of $601, 
million during the 1959-60 school year, the 
participating institutions will use $15 mil- 
lion on hand from fiscal year 1959 appropria- 
tions and will contribute about $4% million 
of their own funds as required by the act. 
This left an original total of $41 million in 
loan requests, $11 million more than Con- 
gress has appropriated. The original total 
of $41 million in loan requests was reduced 
upon advice of a consultant panel to $3414 
million. The deficit will be reduced some- 
what by adjustments in the requests and by 
reallocation of funds from States where the 
allotment is greater than the requests to 
States which are short of funds. If during 
the first semester, the Federal appropriations 
turn out to be inadequate, consideration will 
be given to a supplemental appropriation at 
the beginning of the next session of Congress. 

Let us look at a few highlights of other 
examples of categorical ald under the act. 
We see that 50 out of 54 States and terri- 
tories are engaged in improving their statisti- 
cal services with the assistance of funds re- 
ceived through the act. Under title III, 
thousands of local school districts under the 
provisions of approved State plans in 51 
States and territories are purchasing and 
using equipment and materials and are mak- 
ing needed minor alterations, in strengthen- 
ing science, mathematics, and modern foreign 

instruction. The total distributed 
to the States in fiscal year 1959 for this pur- 
was $33,750,000. Under title IV, 1,0°0 
recipients of fellowships are now studying 
at 123 graduate schools, representing 272 new 
or expanded programs of study. Under title 
VII, there are 23 research and 16 dissemi- 
nation projects underway in the more effec- 
tive utilization of communications media in 
the field of education. And under title VIII, 
thousands of individuals are being trained 
for useful employment as highly skilled 
technicians in recognized occupations re- 
quiring scientific knowledge in fields neces- 
sary for the national defense. 

Looking at the other side of the issue, ad- 
vocates of general Federal aid to education 
have pointed out that many States and com- 
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munities under present tax policies and 
practices cannot hope to be able to pay for 
the extended education required in the 
country at large. In the past, public educa- 
tion has been largely supported by taxes on 
real property. The largest sources of tax- 
able wealth are, however, no longer in real 
property, but rather in income. Because of 
the expansion of our industrial society, 
enormous differences in taxable wealth have 
been created in and among the several 
States. School communities with little in- 
dustrial and commercial activity have rela- 
tively small taxable wealth to provide the 
funds for school purposes, while districts 
with considerable industrial activities can 
provide a high quality educational program 
with minor financial effort. These differ- 
ences in the ability of the States and com- 
munities to support an adequate educational 
program—with adequately paid teachers— 
account for marked differences in educa- 
tional opportunity among our people. 

It is argued that if the present inequalities 
in educational opportunity are to be abol- 
ished, the taxing power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment must be used to distribute school 
funds, regardless of their source, to where 
they are needed to provide a minimum foun- 
dation program for all children. If the bene- 
fits of education are to be enjoyed by all 
citizens without regard to place of residence, 
the tax burden should properly be distrib- 
uted among the States in terms of their 
financial resources. From a percentage point 
of view, the Federal Government has in- 
creased from 30 percent of the total expendi- 
tures in 1902 to 65 percent in 1956. The 
States remained about steady, going from 11 
percent in 1902 to 16 percent in 1956, but the 
local sources declined greatly, from 58 per- 
cent in 1902 to 19 percent in 1956. The 
number of dollars increased for each, but 
this is not reflected percentagewise. This in- 
dicates, therefore, that public education must 
look to the Federal Government for addi- 
tional financial support since this is where 
the major amount of money is and there is 
no indication that a shift percentagewise 
will develop in the other direction. 

Another example of Federal participation 
generally agreed to be without centralized 
control, domination, or dictation is found 
in the operation of Public Laws 815 and 874, 
providing funds for school construction and 
for operation and maintenance in federally 
affected areas and on Federal property. 
Since these two measures were passed in 
1950, the Congress has appropriated a total 
of $962,585,000 under Public Law 815, in 
funds for school construction, and a total 
of $932,127,000 under Public Law 874 in 
funds for operation and maintenance of 
schools. The total amount appropriated 
under both Public Laws 815 and 874 from 
fiscal year 1951 through fiscal year 1960 is 
$1,894,712,000. A careful check of the rec- 
ords at the Office of Education shows that 
the total cost of administering this pro- 
gram, since it was enacted in 1950, is less 
than nine-tenths of 1 percent. 

With the funds that have been authorized 
under Public Law 815 since it was passed in 
1950, a total of over 45,000 classrooms and 
related facilities have been, or will be, con- 
structed to house an estimated 14% million 
children. 

The appropriation for fiscal year 1960 un- 
der Public Law 874 is $163,957,000. This 
will cover an estimated 1,440,000 children, 
Over 4,000 school districts are participating 
in the program. The federally connected 
children in these districts amount to ap- 
proximately 15 percent of the total enroll- 
ment. 

Personally, I have been especially inter- 
ested in that example of successful Federal 
participation reflected in the cooperative 
research program which was initiated on 
July 1, 1956, under Public Law 531. 

There are now 17 Federal-State coopera- 
tive research projects underway. Ten of 
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these projects in the area of mental re- 
tardation are in the States of California, 
Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, Rhode Island, and Wyo- 
ming. The total sum of Federal funds obli- 
gated for all 17 Federal-State cooperative 
research projects amounts to $1,541,942. 
The 10 projects in the area of mental retar- 
dation show a total of $1,032,831 in Federal 
funds obligated. The States of Colorado, 
Delaware, Iowa, New York, Texas, and West 
Virginia have cooperative research projects 
in areas other than mental retardation for 
which Federal funds amounting to $509,111 
have been obligated. 

Educational officials at the U.S. Office of 
Education have stated that the cooperative 
research projects with the State depart- 
ments of education are serving to increase 
the knowledge that can be gained by sound 
educational research while promoting ex- 
cellent working relationships between the 
Federal and State educational officials. In 
addition to those significant cooperative re- 
search projects just mentioned that have 
been contracted with State departments of 
education, a total of 217 cooperative re- 
search projects have been contracted by the 
U.S. Office of Education with colleges and 
universities throughout the Nation. 

Another important problem in Federal- 
State relationships is that of effective com- 
munication. The chief State school officers 
obviously occupy a key role in the discharge 
of this responsibility. As the findings of 
new knowledge are gained by research, it is 
urgent that teachers and school adminis- 
trators be alert and prepared to make appli- 
cation of such findings. Summaries of all 
completed projects are available from the 
Office of Education and there is much that 
can be done in getting the information to 
the people who can actually make use of the 
knowledge that has been gained. 

Commissioner Derthick told me with much 
enthusiasm of the responsiveness of the 
chief State school officers to the problem of 
communication generally, but particularly of 
the lines you keep open between your cofion 
and the Office of Education. He is 
larly proud of your meeting with him and 
his staff when the stage was set for the ad- 
ministration of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. The Commissioner is certainly 
dedicated to the idea of State control and 
keeping the Office of Education to a pos- 
ture of service. 

I want to commend unstintingly Commis- 
sioner Derthick for the manner in which he 
is administering the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. He has stated that the act 
“will meet important national needs within 
the priceless tradition of State and local 
control.” With unmistakable dedication 
and conviction, he added: “This vital new 
legislation is an extremely significant mile- 
stone in the Federal effort to offer leader- 
ship without domination and to render as- 
sistance without interference.” And that 
is just the way he is administering the 
National Defense Education Act, 

There are many Federal programs affect- 
Ing education that are not administered by 
the Office of Education, but time does not 
permit us to deal with them today. Many 
of these programs use the purchase-of-sery- 
ice approach. The amount of Federal aid to 
higher education and research from all such 
programs in the fiscal year 1957 was $1,165,- 

We know there are many problems yet to 
be solved as we look toward the future. The 
classroom shortage continues to be a serious 
problem. The House Education and Labor 
Committee last June reported out H.R. 22, 
a modified version of the Metcalf bill, which 
called for about $1.1 billion annually for 4 
years in direct Federal grants to States for 
school construction and teachers’ salaries. 
Distribution would be on the basis of school- 
age population. When Congress adjourned 
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on September 15, this bill was stalled in the 
House Rules Committee by an 8 to 4 vote 
against clearance. One suggested change in 
the measure is a proposal to remove the 
pending bill’s provision for Federal aid to 
States for teachers’ salaries. The assistance 
would then be solely for school construction, 
Another proposal would require that under 
certain circumstances and for limited pe- 
riods, communities and States would be re- 
quired to match the grants. In August, the 
Senate Education Subcommittee unanimous- 
ly approved a $1 billion, 2-year grant pro- 
gram for construction only. 

Experience has shown that the State legis- 
latures generally provide the money neces- 
sary to obtain their share of any Federal 
funds that are available on a matching for- 
mula. Educational needs have been neg- 
lected frequently in past years because of 
the lack of Federal educational programs in 
competition with the programs offered for 
roads and other urgent needs. Tax revenues, 
whatever the source, are not unlimited. 
Competition for the tax dollar among various 
programs that reflect the public’s interest in 
health, welfare, housing, roads, and other 
urgent needs has never before been so in- 
tense, and the list grows from year to year. 

What are the present factors that have 
made it necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to become concerned about education 
in this country? There are three that come 
to mind as we probe the question. First, we 
can point to the mobility of population. Ad- 
vances in transportation and communication 
and the concentration of industrial activities 
in urban centers have caused a rapid in- 
crease in the mobility of our people. The 
urbanization of our population has been 
swift and steady. The statistics of the last 
census showed that 25.2 percent of native- 
born Americans lived in some State other 
than the one in which they were born. Sec- 
ond, the need for technical, professional, and 
linguistic competence has become increas- 
ingly a matter of the greatest national im- 
portance. Our economic order is dependent 
upon how well we develop such competence 
through education. The general conditions 
of life and the expansion of the American 
economic system are determined by the 
amount and character of education among 
our citizens. Third, there is an increasing 
awareness of governmental responsibility to 
assure access to educational opportunity for 
all citizens. The welfare of the Nation de- 
mands that all children regardless of their 
place of residence receive a minimum basic 
education for the responsibility of citizen- 
ship, for a productive life and for personal 
happiness, 

Congress, I believe, is coming to recognize 
this profound national interest in education 
and will act, in the future, to assist the 
States, communities, and institutions to 
strengthen education whenever educational 
needs require such action in the national 
interest. 

What is the most appropriate way the 
Federal Government can translate into 
action the best thinking in this country for 
meeting the most critical educational needs? 
It seems to me that we must face the prob- 
lem and arrive at decisions based upon an 
accurate observation and appraisal of condi- 
tions as they exist in 1959. When national 
needs have been identified, it is necessary 
to chart the course of action that is re- 
quired. The key question which must be 
faced is whether the Federal Government 
should substitute its taxing power for the 
general support of education rather than 
the approach designed to stimulate or give 
special assistance for a limited period. 

If Federal aid should be extended to broad 
general assistance, it should be remembered 
that the pattern of fiscal controls, such as 
the accounting procedures required by the 
General Accounting Office, would be appli- 
cable in the disbursement of Federal funds 
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and would require compliance on the part 
of those who receive such Federal funds. 
There would be fiscal accountability. It 
would not be possible to bypass the Fed- 
eral accounting nts. 

Most perceptive people are aware that, in 
times of emergency, it seems necessary to 
concentrate our effort on those things which 
seem most urgent. I fully appreciate your 
awareness that there are other aspects of 
education and many phases of the curric- 
ulum to which comparable attention and 
increased resources must soon be given. 

In conclusion, as we consider education's 
contribution to national well-being and to 
the solution of national problems, we must 
never forget that in this country the State 
education departments and the chief State 
school officers have a prime and essential 
role. As we look toward the future, we must 
fully utilize their creative leadership and 
their traditional authority. 


Water Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to comment briefly 
on the unsuccessful attempt to override 
the President’s veto of the bill, H.R. 
3610, which would have increased Fed- 
eral grants for the construction of sew- 
age treatment works. 

In 1956 the Water Pollution Control 
Act was amended to include such a 10- 
year program and authorized $500 mil- 
lion in matching funds to assist com- 
munities in the abatement of pollution, 
but set a limit of $50 million to be spent 
in any one year. As to individual 
projects, restriction was made to limit 
the Federal share not to exceed 30 per- 
cent of the total cost or $250,000, which- 
ever was less. 

Numerous sewage treatment facilities 
have been constructed throughout the 
United States under this program, in- 
cluding several in my own congressional 
district in upstate New York. While 
stream pollution has not been com- 
pletely eradicated since the Federal 
assistance program was initiated 4 
years ago, such was not the intent of the 
law, which by its own provisions antici- 
pated a 10-year program. Unfortunate- 
ly some State governments have failed 
to meet their responsibilities along this 
line but the majority will agree that the 
Federal program has established an in- 
centive to local communities. While I 
am not an advocate of Federal handouts, 
the moneys provided under this 1956 
act appear to have been adequate and 
justified by the benefits achieved. 

No project has come to my attention 
which has been delayed due to insuf- 
ficient Federal funds, and should such an 
exigency arise, an annual supplemental 
appropriation could hardly be said to be 
unknown to the Federal Government. 
I cannot help but feel that this ma- 
neuver to nearly double the annual ap- 
propriation from $50 million to $90 mil- 
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lion was politically motivated to gain a 
campaign issue. During my 10-year 
tenure in Congress, I have yet to see one 
Federal aid program diminish, and par- 
ticularly in an election year when there 
is sought “something for everybody.” 
In view of the taxpayer’s burden, I feel 
that we should uphold the President and 
oHa some thought to fiscal responsi- 
y. 


Bureaucratic Shortcomings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment—BLM—under the Department of 
the Interior—Interior—has charge of the 
management and disposal of 481 million 
acres of Federal land. 

Recently, complaint, principally by 
realtors, was made to Chairman Dawson 
of the House Committee on Government 
Operations, which has jurisdiction over 
the spending activities of the executive 
departments, that BLM’s appraisal of 
Federal lands was subject to criticism. 

On November 9, 1959, Mr. Dawson 
wrote Interior that preliminary studies 
indicated “that in a number of instances 
appraisals by BLM may be highly ques- 
tionable”, and that “it would be ad- 
visable to suspend action on all cases 
involving land appraisals by BLM for a 
period of 60 days.” 

Complying, BLM suspended action in 
more than 3,000 cases then pending, 
though the subcommittee was investigat- 
ing some 13 cases. Other applicants pro- 
tested the delay. 

As one of a special subcommittee of 
three—two Democrats and one Republi- 
can—it was my privilege to attend hear- 
ings in Arizona—where but 15 percent of 
the land is privately owned—where tes- 
timony involving three cases was heard 
only witnesses approved.by the subcom- 
mittee’s investigators were heard—others 
denied a hearing. That procedure was 
in conflict with proper committee pro- 
cedure. A report will later be made, 
giving Interior’s centention. 

A WORD TO CONSTITUENTS 


Returning from the hearing, oppor- 
tunity was given to stop off at Benton 
Harbor to have dinner with—I had as- 
sumed—2 or 3 friends. Much to my 
surprise, 60-odd were present and, after 
a little conversation about national af- 
fairs, it was suggested that, inasmuch as 
Berrien County cast more than a third 
of the total vote of the district, it was 
only fair that Berrien be advised as to 
when, if ever, I would not be a candidate 
for Congress. 

My reply was that I knew of no reason 
why anyone should not be a candidate 
if he desired. Inasmuch as one or two of 
my Republican colleagues, who lack sen- 
iority; who, it may be, do less work than 
falls to my lot, and one or two State 
politicians whose pointed suggestions I 
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have failed to follow, subtly indicated 
that I was getting too old to serve, it be- 
came my purpose to learn whether there 


was any substantial support to such an 


opinion. 

An extensive inquiry was made 
through third persons and, in a round- 
about way, to get an expression of opin- 
ion. It was extremely gratifying to learn 
that, while some might and some did 
question my political views, all expressed 
the opinion that there was no reason 
why I should not again be their candi- 
date. 

Many added that, because of my ex- 
perience, I was in a position to better 
serve the district than would a newcomer. 
That, if last year’s policy is followed, 
some 40 Members, mostly conservatives, 
will retire, it might be well to have me 
continued in office. Then, too, some 
economy-minded individuals suggested 
that, as long as I had, generally speak- 
ing, represented the sentiment of the dis- 
trict, there would be no particular ad- 
vantage in retiring me on the pension 
which I had earned and helped pay for, 
while at the same time paying a new suc- 
ceeding Congressman. 

Much to my gratification, representa- 
tives of a rather large group, which has 
never before enthusiastically supported 
me, assured me of vigorous support. 

Those of you who have seen or heard 
me recently are fully capable of forming 
your own opinions as to my ability to 
serve. So far, no one to my knowledge 
has arrived at the conclusion that I am 
not physically and mentally able to un- 
derstandingly and vigorously express the 
views of the people of the district or per- 
form my work. 

It naturally follows that, inasmuch as 
I enjoy the work, having nothing else to 
do except fish or hunt—and of both I 
tire in a week or two—I know of no rea- 
son why I should buy a pipe, tobacco, a 
rocking chair, sit on a porch and rust 
out. Many have suggested that I submit 
my candidacy for your consideration. 
Never a shrinking violet, that is just what 
I am now doing. 

Papers write I was 83, 84, 85, my last 
birthday. Even the most liberal Con- 
gress does not approve of three celebra- 
tions for one birthday, The record shows 
I was born September 10, 1875. How 
old am 12 


H.R. 7015 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not need to remind my honored col- 
leagues that the more than 2,000 col- 
leges and universities of the United 
States are struggling with a multitude of 
problems of increasing severity and ex- 
treme complexity. More than ever in 
the past, our Nation needs larger and 
larger numbers of educated citizens 
trained both to meet the demands of 
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on behalf of education on a greater and 


wider scale than at any time in the 
past. Thus, many of us have been try- 
ing to find ways to aid and assist the 


is forthcoming; not only through the 
Federal Government’s provision for re- 
lief at strategic points through the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and the 


part of the States to expand their pro- 
grams of higher education, and through 
increased private and corporate gifts for 
higher education. Business and indus- 
try, private organizations, church 
groups, public officials at the local, State, 
and national level—all have engaged in 
the study of the needs and problems 
of the Nation’s colleges, and all are 
contributing to efforts to meet them. 

The cost of attending college is in- 
creasing rapidly, and all signs point to 
continuation of this increase. A US. 
Office of Education study of tuition and 
fees in 196 representative institutions of 
higher education, accounting for 55 per- 
cent of the Nation’s total undergradu- 
ate enrollment, indicates that these 
charges increased 32.6 percent between 
1954 and 1958 in public institutions and 
39 percent in private institutions. In 
the same period the cost of living index, 
which has a direct bearing on room, 
board, and other costs borne by college 
students and their families, increased by 
some 8 percent. The average cost of 
sending a student to college has now 
risen to $1,500 annually in our public 
institutions of higher education and 82, 
000 in private institutions. Since in- 
creases in college enrollments are com- 
ing more and more in families of modest 
means this increase in costs constitutes 
a serious burden for many of our citi- 
zens. 

It is with this thought in mind that I 
have taken this time to again urge sup- 
port for my bill, H.R. 7015. This pro- 
posed legislation, which I first intro- 
duced early in 1953, would permit a tax- 
payer to deduct from his gross income 
expenditures for tuition and other edu- 
cational expenses. There is a limit set 
in the bill that such deduction shall not 
exceed $1,500 for any one individual in 
any one taxable year. The taxpayer 
could make the deduction for his own 
expenses for education or for those of 
his spouse or any of his dependents. In 
addition to tuition charges, other de- 
ductible expenses could be for books, 
fees and charges, uniforms, board, lodg- 
ing, and other necessarily in- 
curred in or incident to the effective 
pursuit of an education. 

My bill will undoubtedly benefit the 
colleges and universities. Its primary 
objective, however, it to provide assist- 
ance at the point of most critical im- 
portance, that of the individual family 


_that is endeavoring to provide higher 
education for its members. What is 


needed most in this day is Federal action 
that will encourage more parents to 
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make it possible for their children to 
attend college, that will make it easier to 
go to college. Higher education has be- 
come a necessity, not a luxury, and the 
simplest, most effective way to give it a 
boost is to lighten the tax burden on 
money spent for higher education. Our 
Government encourages religion, with- 


out favoring any one religion, by light- 


ening the tax load on contributions to 
religious organizations. My bill would 
encourage higher education in the same 
way—by lightening the tax load on the 
man who wants to give his children the 
advantages of higher education. It pro- 
vides help for those who are willing to 
help themselves. 

In accord with the American tradition 
of equal opportunity, we should encour- 
age opportunity for every individual who 
has a reasonable chance of succeeding, 
and let his success speak for itself. Re- 
cent studies have shown that a high per- 
centage of persons completing the Ph. D. 
degree in certain scientific fields have 
IQ’s below 120. All the ability tests there 
are will not suffice to predict accurately 
the performance of an individual who is 
actually willing to do his very best. My 
bill does not require that a boy or girl 
have an IQ of 130 in order to qualify for 
assistance; it rewards the effort of all in 
a way that is psychologically sound, sim- 
ple to administer, and direct in appli- 
cation. 

At almost every point the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to provide assistance to 
higher education have encountered the 
complicated problem of the relationship 
of church and state. My bill would avoid 
this problem entirely by supplying assist- 
ance to every American family, without 
any requirement as to eligibility beyond 
the willingness to invest its own resources 
in the education of its members, 

Most efforts made thus far to provide 
assistance to the families and individ- 
uals most directly concerned with the 
cost of higher education can be applied 
on a large scale only by the setting up 
of complicated policies and procedures 
for administration. May I point out 
that my bill requires no complicated set 
of provisions for regulation and control, 
no costly process of administration, no 
haggling over questions of eligibility. 
Most of the educational expenses re- 
ported for deduction can be checked for 
reasonableness with published data on 
estimated costs of attendance at specific 
institutions, and can be verified in de- 
tail, when necessary, by references to 
institutional records. 

Do not overlook the indirect benefits 
my bill will bring to the institutions 
themselves, which face a long period of 
extreme financial difficulty czcasioned 


by rising costs of operation and the 


necessity to expand. By increasing the 
ability of students and their families to 
continue to pay a reasonable share of 
the increasing cost of education, this bill 
will help the institutions maintain a 
desirable balance of tuition and fee in- 
come with income from other sources. 
This is particularly important to the 
private and church-related colleges, 
which enroll about 42 percent of all stu- 
dents in the United States, because they 
derive about half their total operating 
income from tuition and fees. Unless 
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these institutions can expand their 
rollments as rapidly as do the 
institutions, our dual ‘system of 
education, which we believe essen 

the Nation’s interests, will be threat- 
ened. My bill will help these institu- 
tions substantially but, because the as- 
sistance is supplied indirectly, will avoid 
the complications attending most pro- 
posals to extend assistance to private 
colleges. 

May I summarize briefly. My bill 
first, provides help at the point of most 
critical importance, second, is psycho- 
logically sound because it lightens the 
tax load of those who are willing to 
make a worthy effort, third, is demo- 
cratic in that it plays no favorites, 
fourth, creates no complications regard- 
ing church and State relations or public 
versus private institutions, fifth, is un- 
complicated and easy to administer, and 
sixth, will benefit both public and pri- 
vate institutions. I solicit for it your 
careful attention and thoughtful sup- 
port. 


Vassar To Celebrate 100th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am pleased to announce that dur- 
ing the year 1961, Vassar College will 
celebrate its 100th anniversary, which 
centennial celebration will emphasize its 
responsibilities and contribution to pres- 
ent and future generations. 

Matthew Vassar’s great vision a hun- 
dred years ago brought into being Vas- 
Sar. College, a pioneer in the field of 
higher education for women. 

A full-fledged college for women, to 
teach them the arts, the sciences, the 
languages, the social sciences on the 
same level with men: astronomy and 
mathematics, history and philosophy, 
Greek and German, chemistry and biol- 
ogy, as well as music and art. A new 

epoch in the history of American 
education. 

Vassar College indeed made history. 
The new institution produced glorious 
leaders in the women’s rights movement 
and saw the founder’s vision justified 
in universal suffrage. Its graduates 
opened the doors into the great profes- 
sions theretofore closed to women. 
Most important of all, Vassar began to 
develop that new breed of woman, the 
enlightened mother and active respon- 
sible leader in community, State, and 
Nation. 

Thus did Vassar succeed in its theory. 
of a true liberal arts education for 
women: not domestic science, not typing 
and shorthand, not arts and crafts; but 
thorough training and genuine learning 
in the great areas of human knowledge 
and thought. Study and reading, lis- 
tening and research and ex- 
ploring train the Vassar student and 
make the Vassar graduate. 
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them; industry’ lures them; government 
‘begs for them; schools cry out for them; 
families need them; men marry them. 

Vassar will continue to make history 
as it enters its second century. 


Needed: Reinstatement of Funds for 
Tornado Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the ad- 
vances in science and technology are 
enabling mankind to learn more of— 
and, to an ever larger degree, control— 
-the forces of nature. 

We realize, of course, that there are 
‘still a great many unknowns in the field. 

Nevertheless, the eternal quest of man 
for ways and means to control the ele- 
ments is essential—if these forces are to 
be harnessed to serve humanity, or at 
least to protect the human race from 
being unwarrantedly damaged by such 
forces. 

At this time, I refer particularly to 
the elements of weather. 

Over the years, our Nation has suf- 
fered tremendous losses in deaths, as 
well as property damage, from hurri- 
canes, tornadoes, and other types of 
storms or atmospheric disturbances. 
During the past 5 years, for example, 
3,343 tornadoes occurred, causing 523 
fatalities, and an inestimable amount 
of property damage. During the period 
1916-51 there was an average of 222 
deaths each year caused by tornadoes, 

In Wisconsin alone, the property dam- 
age from a single tornado in 1958 re- 
sulted in an estimated $17 million. 

Although we are still a long way from 
controlling such forces, we nevertheless 
are progressing toward learning more 
of them, as well as establishing fore- 
warning systems to enable people to pro- 
tect themselves from hurricanes, tor- 
nadoes, and other such storms. 

Currently, the Congress is considering 
appropriations for carrying on expanded 
i ie of research for weather con- 

During its consideration of funds for 
projects in this field, the House of Rep- 
resentatives cut—and unwisely, I be- 
lieve—$775,000 from the President's 
recommendations for funds to expand 
weather research and control projects. 

Today, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee is considering the matter. 
` Fundamentally, I believe, there is a 
real need for an expanded weather re- 
search program. 

I would sincerely hope, therefore, that 
the Appropriations Committee would re- 
instate the funds cut from the weather 
research budget by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In addition, I respectfully 
urge the Members of this body to ap- 
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-prove such funds when it comes up for 
consideration in the Senate. 
At this time, I ask unanimous consent 


to have a letter which I have written to 


Chairman Horta, of the Department 
of Commerce and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD—emphasiz- 
ing the need for reinstatement of the 
funds for the weather research pro- 
grams 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 18, 1960. 

Hon. Sprssarp L. HOLLAND, 

Chairman, Commerce Department and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee, Senate 
Appropriations Committee, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Spressarp: I am writing to respect- 
fully urge reinstatement of the $775,000 cut 
from the Weather Bureau research program 
by the House of Representatives, 

During recent years, your committee has 
made a constructive contribution to im- 
proved weather research, aimed at protecting 
people and property from the ravages of 
hurricanes, tornadoes, and other atmospheric 
disturbances. 

In view of the tremendous damage, as well 
as loss of life and loss of property resulting 
from such storms, I’m sure you agree that 
there is a real need for carrying on effective 
research programs. 

Recently, I was gratified by the recom- 
mendations of the President and the Bureau 
of the Budget for including in the 1961 
budget funds for improving weather re- 
search. 

As you know, hundreds of tornadoes—the 
most violent of all atmospheric disturb- 
ances—occur each year. In the past 5 
years, for example, 3,343 tornadoes occurred, 
causing 523 fatalities, and an inestimable 
amount of property damage. 

During the period 1916 to 1951 there were 
an average of 222 deaths each year caused by 
tornadoes. With the beginning of the mod- 
ern tornado warning service in 1952 the 
average number of deaths caused by tor- 
nadoes for the period 1952 through 1959 has 
been reduced to only 163. I am confident, 
as are prominent meterologists in the Gov- 
ernment and in universities, that an ex- 
panded program of tornado research such 
as is proposed by the President, will permit 
a drastic further reduction in the annual 
toll of lives brought on by destructive tor- 
nadoes striking without warning. Experi- 
ence has proved that many lives can be saved 
when advance warnings of a tornado’s ap- 
proach are provided to communities in the 
path of the storm. 

Unfortunately, the House of Representa- 
tives made what I believe are some unwise 
cuts in the budget of the Weather Bureau. 
IT am well aware—as I know you are—that 
in these times of great demands for Federal 
funds, there is a real need for a priority 
system for appropriation of Federal money. 

In view of the fact that such funds were 
deemed essential by the administration— 
which, as you well appreciate, has made an 
effort to keep spending down to essentials— 
I believe this should be considered, along 
with the overriding merits of the need for 
greater research itself. 

Consequently, I would hope that your 
committee would find it possible to rein- 
state the $775,000 for research relating to 
tornadoes in the 1961 appropriation. 

As you know, the purpose of the funds 
is to permit an expanded program of hurri- 
cane research and the inauguration of a 
similar program for studying tornadoes. 

This is a particularly opportune time to 
launch a Midwest tornado research project, 
since—I am informed—within the next 
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month, the Weather Bureau will have avail- 
able three specially instrumented aircraft. 
These aircraft—a B-57, for very high alti- 
tude investigations, and two DC-6’s for mid- 
dle and low flying—have been undergoing 
modification and installation of the most 
complex meteorological research equipment 
available anywhere in the world. 

As I understand it, money—up to this 
time—has been only provided to fly these 
planes during the summer months in in- 
vestigating tropical storms and hurricanes, 

With an increase in appropriations, how- 
ever, the Weather Bureau would be enabled 
to operate these flying laboratories on tor- 
nado research projects during the spring 
months also before hurricanes normally de- 
velop. 

The tornado research plans of the Weather 
Bureau for fiscal year 1961 include, in addi- 
tion to the use of flying laboratories, the 
following: 

1. Utilization of existing upper-air sound- 
ing stations for maximum soundings of up- 
per atmosphere every 2 hours during se- 
lected severe tornado outbreaks in order 
to gather the required data for research on 
these storms; 

2. Extension of the small, intensive sur- 
face research observing network to obtain 
greatly increased density of reports during 
the spring and summer months: 

3. An expansion in the program of re- 
search contracts with universities directed 
toward the study of tornadoes. 

In view of the great improvement in hur- 
ricane warnings brought about by the in- 
tensive hurricane research project, I strongly 
urge Mr. Chairman, that your committee 
give full consideration and approval to the 
Weather Bureau’s request for the additional 
$776,000 to permit inauguration of a similar 
program of tornado research in the mid- 
western area. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


Maintenance of Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an address given by my col- 
league, the Honorable EmILIO Q. DAD- 
DARIO, at the 63d annual banquet of the 
Catholic Club in Darien, Conn., on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1960, and an address given at 
the same time and place by the Rever- 
end Thurston N. Davis, editor of America 
magazine, which was published in the 
New Republic on February 15, 1960. In 
both of these addresses we are given a 
clear picture of dangers which surround 
us at this time and we are admonished 
to reexamine our course lest it bear us 
to the point of no return. The urgency 
of the situation makes it imperative that 
we accept such advice. The addresses: 
REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN EMILIO Q. DAD- 

DARIO, FIRST DISTRICT, CONNECTICUT, AT 

THE 63D ANNUAL LINCOLN Day BANQUET OF 

THE CATHOLIC CLUB, WEE BURN COUNTRY 

CLUB, DARIEN, CONN., THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 

11, 1960 

The number of words filling the air this 
weekend about Abraham Lincoln must be 
legion. It is characteristic in the life of a 
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very great man—and there can be no ques- 
tion that Lincoln was one of the greatest of 
our world—that there is much to be con- 
sidered edifying in his every action and 
thought. 

Thus I am sure that those who wish to 
draw on Lincoln as a source of inspiration 
in remarking upon today’s events will be 
adequately furnished with quotations. If 
they want to discuss anticolonialism and 
American attitudes, they have only to re- 
member that Lincoln said in 1854: “No man 
is good enough to govern another man, 
without that other’s consent.” If they 
would bring his wisdom to bear on the sub- 
ject of civil rights, they may quote what he 
said in 1859: “Those who deny freedom to 
others deserve it not for themselves, and, 
under a just God, cannot long retain it.” 

As for myself, I thought it might be inter- 
esting to consider what Lincoln might have 
said about rockets and missiles, or the fields 
of science and astronautics. This is a little 
more difficult. Yet, in view of the assertions 
and denials that have flown in Washington, 
the charges and countercharges, I think I 
may have found an apt quotation. It comes 
from remarks Lincoln made at dinner on the 
train moving to Gettysburg in 1863, where 
he was to deliver a few remarks on the dedi- 
cation of the battlefield. The train ride had 
been noisy and the use of tunnels and cuts 
had dimmed the light from time to time. 

Lincoln, at table, took occasion to com- 
ment: “This situation,” he said, “reminds 
me of a friend of mine in southern Illinois, 
who, riding over a corduroy road, where the 
logs were not sufficiently close together, was 
frightened by a thunderstorm. In the 
glimpse of light afforded by the lightning, 
his horse would endeavor to reach another 
log, but too frequently missed it and fell 
with his rider. As a result of several such 
mishaps, the traveler, although not accus- 
tomed to prayer, thought that the time had 
come to address his Maker, and said: ‘Oh 
Lord, if it would suit You equally well, it 
would suit me better if I had a little more 
light and a little less noise’.” 

Those of us who have been closest to the 
testimony on our missiles and satellites as it 
unfolds daily in Washington, sometimes 
wish that there were a little more light and 
a little less noise. 

Research and development has become an 
important part of both our governmental and 
industrial activities. In Lincoln's day, how- 
ever, Robert V. Bruce said, “During the Civil 
War the nearest thing to a research and 
development agency was the President him- 
self.” 

President Lincoln became interested in and 
is responsible for the introduction of ma- 
chineguns, rifled cannon, and other weapons 
of war. In the course of these developments 
we find that he narrowly escaped death 
when an experimental rocket exploded in its 
launcher as he stood watching nearby. He 
also bypassed the War and Navy Departments 
to set up a secret project to develop a new 
explosive using chlorate as a base. It is 
interesting to note that chlorates are now 
being tested in the field of solid rocket pro- 
pellents. 

In a lecture entitled, “Discoveries and In- 
ventions,” Lincoln said: “Just now in civil- 
ization and the arts the people of Asia are 
entirely behind those of Europe; those of the 
east of Europe behind those of the west of 
it; while we, here, in America, think we dis- 
cover, and invent, and improve faster than 
any of them.” 

This is a statement which fits exactly into 
the conflict which now exists as to the tech- 
nical and productive ability of the United 
States, the countries of the free world, and 
the Communist bloc. We can most certainly 
conclude that no nation or groups of na- 
tions has such a superior ability or capacity 
that it can maintain secrets within itself to 
the denial of others. We have already seen 
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this myth exploded in the atomic and 
hydrogen fields. We know, too, that in the 
missile and space field we can have no 
monopoly. We have the capacity to set such 
a stirring pace in the field of space as to be 
far in front of all others. 

We can maintain our position as the lead- 
ership nation in the free world forever— 
provided we have the desire to do so. 

It has already been shown that our ability 
to negotiate with other countries has be- 
come more difficult because of the progress 
now being made in the exploration and use 
of outer space. There is no question but 
that the Soviet Union has enhanced its 
prestige by achieving the first success in 
space flight. Its continuing achievements in 
this area after the first sputnik have allowed 
the Russians to exploit this prestige 
throughout the world. Unfortunately, 
many of the peoples of the world have con- 
cluded that this progress means that the 
Russians have also achieved technical superi- 
ority in the military area. 

As of today, this is not true. 

The United States maintains itself as the 
strongest military power with a tremendous 
retaliatory capability. Yet, George Allen of 
the U.S. Information Agency has submitted 
the results of a poll taken in Europe, and 
these show that in answer to a question in- 
volving whether the United States or the 
Soviet Union had the greatest total military 
strength, the people of West Germany de- 
cided against the United States by 1 percent, 
the people of France by 10 percent, and the 
people of Great Britain by 15 percent. 

The psychological aspects being so impor- 
tant in this complex struggle, it is neces- 
sary that we accomplish sufficient achieve- 
ments so that the results be reversed. 

The peoples of these countries would bet- 
ter support us if they are convinced of our 
ability to protect them and to achieve final 
victory. 

Dr. von Braun has stated before the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics that 
he believes that the Russians had the ca- 
pacity this year to orbit a vehicle around the 
moon and to effect a soft landing on it. He 
believes that we will not have this capacity 
until 1963. 

F On the surface this is a frightening situa- 
ion. 

We have, however, taken an important 
step that is sure to pay great dividends. 
The President has decreed that the von 
Braun team will be transferred from the 
Army to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency. The House has recently passed a 
resolution supporting this and expediting 
the progress of this transfer. 

There is also being requested, this year, 
an additional appropriation of $100 million 
for the Saturn project which falls under 
Dr. von Braun. This will allow us to de- 
velop a space vehicle with a million-and-a- 
half-pound thrust capacity which will have 
not only the moon within its range, but 
also Mars and Venus. This tremendous 
thrust will have the ability to hurtle 15 
tons of payload into outer space. 

We are, however, 3 years behind in this 
particular area. 

I am convinced that the difference be- 
tween us and the Russians is not so large 
in those fields of knowledge which are less 
susceptible to propoganda. This is in the 
ability to overcome the dangers which will 
affect men in outer space. The final achieve- 
ment will be the ability to develop a manned- 
space vehicle which will have maneuver- 
ability in outer space together with the abil- 
ity to return to earth at will. Here we must 
overcome the problems in radiation, metal- 
lurgy and in outer space environment for 
man—to name just three. 

There is no way of keeping a tally sheet 
in these fields, but it is my own belief that 
it will be here that our achievements will 
be outstanding. 
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Let me close with a paragraph of Lincoln’s 
speech at New Haven in 1860, a aph 
written about another subject, but one that 
well deserves recalling: 

“I think that one of the causes of these 
repeated failures is that our best and great- 
est men have greatly underestimated the 
size of this question. They have constantly 
brought forward small cures for great sores— 
plasters too small to cover the wound. That 
is one reason that all settlements have 
proved so temporary, so evanescent.” 

If we apply these sentiments to many of 
the problems that are so large today, we 
must recognize the grain of truth. And we 
must redouble our efforts to secure true na- 
tional unity while we seek a more powerful 
position of defense. It would be well if, as 
we did, we kept in mind these words of 
Lincoln: 

“You cannot fail, if you resolutely deter- 
mine that you will not.” 


Have WE GONE Sorr? 
(By Thurston N. Davis) 


Like a strong and vigorous person sud- 
denly stricken in middle life, we appear ob- 
sessed with a fateful diagnosis which tells 
us we are sick and will surely die unless we 
somehow change the habitual pattern of our 
lives, And, as diseased people often do, we 
talk at great length about the latest chance 
remark dropped by the doctor. The malady 
is variously described. Columbia President 
Grayson Kirk’s verdict is “spiritual flabbi- 
ness.” Alan , in “Advise and Consent,” 
writes of our time as the age of the shrug 
and stresses the “dry rot” every perceptive 
American senses in the air around him. 
Prof. Charles A. Siepmann, who heads the 
New York City branch of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, declared only the other day: 
“We're breeding a new type of human be- 
ing—a guy with a full belly, an empty mind, 
and a hollow heart. I see them walking 
about, and I don't like them one bit.“ 

All this gives added point to John Stein- 
beck’s letter to Governor Stevenson. To 
“dear Adlai,” Steinbeck transmits his two 
first impressions of the United States of 
America of 1959-60: First, “a creeping, all- 
pervading nerve gas of immorality”; second, 
“a nervous restlessness—a hunger, a thirst, 
a yearning for something unknown, perhaps 
morality.” Then, as afterthoughts, two fur- 
ther impressions: The violence, cruelty, and 
hypocrisy symptomatic of a people which 
has too much”; and “the surly ill temper” 
that afflicts “humans when they are fright- 
ened.” “Mainly, Adlai, Iam troubled by the 
cynical immorality of my country. I don't 
think it can survive on this basis.” 

Where do we go to gather evidence on our 
alleged decadence, immorality, and mate- 
rialism? We might pick up the travel sup- 
plement in our Sunday New York Times and 
glance at the midwinter ads for hotels and 
motels along the neon-bright strip of Miami 
Beach. Here, in one concentrated spree of 
vulgarity, we move from star-studded offers 
of fun, fun, fun, at low, low rates—with 
“authentic Polynesian Luaus“ thrown in free 
at one address—all the way to siren assur- 
ances that if we reserve now (at $16 daily 
per person) then Paradise (double occu- 
pancy) is so near at hand. 

This sort of thing, I suppose, is material- 
ism, though it is somewhat too obvious to be 
named decadence. But it isn’t merely the 
Miamis of the world that are at issue. If 
Steinbeck, and all the other critics are to be 
credited, this moral miasma which afflicts us 
is well-nigh universal. It is the fly-now-pay- 
later urge. It’s the itch for the fast buck, 
for the irresponsible pleasure, for the short 
cut to power or payola or prideful status. 

It’s the clever dodge, the inside. track, the 
deal, the gimmick, the angle, the guy we 
know who'll “fix” it. It is the “filter” men- 
tality: have the fun, but avoid the lung 
cancer or the pregnancy, It is the omni- 
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present yen to push somebody else out of the 
way and become the fellow who's got every- 
thing. To quote Professor Siepmann again: 
“This amorality is endemic. Society is shot 
through with it. You'd be amazed at how 
many students said Charles Van Doren was 
right. Anything for No. 1.” 

How does one go about computing the 
moral strength or weakness of an entire 
society? Crime and delinquency statistics, 
the divorce rate, the blight of pornography, 
the rising rate of illegitimate births, the high 
incidence of broken homes, the surge of 
mental illness, the percentage of youth re- 
jected by the armed services, phenomena like 
the current practice of cheating in college 
examinations—these and other data and 
studies give some sort of an index. What else 
is needed? 

Eugene Kinkead, an editor of the New 
Yorker, has written a book entitled “In Every 
War But One” (Norton). It attempts to ana- 
lyze the hundreds of cubic yards of docu- 
ments that the Department of the Army 
assembled in its deadly serious effort to find 
out what went wrong with American prison- 
ers of war in Korea. Kinkead reveals, amid 
much other data, that the 229 Turks who 
were captured and interned in Korea all 
managed to survive their imprisonment, and 
not a single one became a collaborator. 
One-third of our boys, on the other hand, 
became collaborators; and 38 percent of them 
died. The Army found that GI’s often aban- 
doned fellow Americans who were wounded; 
they cursed their officers; the strong took 
food from the weak; in certain cases Ameri- 
cans sick with dysentery were rolled out into 
the cold to die; and this was done, not by 
their Chinese captors, but by fellow GI's. 
Turks, however, kept a high morale, shared 
food, and nursed their sick back to health. 

Heaven knows, the image of America that 
is refracted through these and other avail- 
able statistics is enough to shake the most 
complacent of- us. Nevertheless, the picture 
is incomplete. The big, bold headlines—ah, 
dear, freedom of the press—tell us about the 
mad bombers, arsonists, sex maniacs, kid- 
napers, juvenile murderers, junkies, and ex- 
tortionists among us. They rarely highlight 
the millions of hard-working and dedicated 
people still in the land: surgeons, nurses, 
nuns, civil servants, artists, social workers, 
public school teachers, clergymen, firemen, 
policemen, truckdrivers, scholars—and plain, 
everyday, indispensable fathers and mothers 
of growing families. 

Then, too, a certain aroma of phoniness 
creeps at times into these discussions, mak- 
ing it all the more difficult to assess our 
true moral stature. We could well have 
done without the tears and congratulatory 
salvos that greeted young Van Doren’s pub- 
lic confession, which to many, by the way, 
was the most meretricious incident in the 
entire quiz show mess. John Cogley, in the 
Commonweal, said Van Doren “did his 
greatest. mischief and was guilty of the 
most shameful abuse of public confidence, 
not when he accepted money under false 
pretenses, but when he made his belated 
confession,” which, he went on, while “hum- 
ble“ in the approved TV and Madison Ave- 
nue manner, “reeked with pride.” 

And, frankly, are we doing any better at 
genuinely unburdening our consciences than 
Van Doren did? We feel clean and noble 
when we excoriate the materialism around 
us. We manage to pin the blame on some 
scapegoat—working wives, or the New Deal, 
or high taxes, or John Dewey and the teach- 
ers colleges—leaving very little responsibil- 
ity at our own doorsteps. Our excoriations 
would be far more convincing if we were 
readier with tax dollars for defense and for 
economic aid to less materialistic peoples; 
if we fought harder for the Negro; if our 
consciences were a bit more troubled over 
frrationalities in our immigration laws; if 
we worried a little more about the lot of the 
Puerto Ricans in our cities; if, having done 
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our excorlating, we were prepared to sacri- 
fice a slice of our time or a touch of our 
comfort to the common good of the free 
world and the righting of injustices and 
inequities here at home. 

A false note is sounded, too, by the reali- 
zation that in large part our concern origi- 
nates in fear that we may soon be overtaken, 
economically, by the purposeful Soviet Union. 
Can we honestly say our fear is the trepi- 
dation of God-fearing men—fear for our- 
selves and our souls and our fate, for the 
harvest of our sins and our wretched con- 
fusions? Or is it nothing but a camouflaged 
lust to cling onto the very possessions we 
protest are our undoing? There is reason 
to suspect that it may be the latter, that 
what we are really worried about is that the 
whole kit and caboodle of our American way 
of life—missiles and credit cards, Cadillacs 
and pop-up toasters, our freedoms, fun, filt- 
ers and foolishness—is about to go down the 
drain. If so, then we do have reason to be 
concerned for ourselves and our future, 

Our trouble is not simply that some Amer- 
icans have air conditioners in their cars, or 
that an increasing number of our citizens 
are making downpayments on cabin cruis- 
ers. Their number is and will remain lim- 
ited: even in our affluent society there is 
still plenty of personal poverty. The obli- 
gation of transcending and mastering ma- 
terial possessions presses harder on the few 
than on the many. The crasser brand of 
materialism, therefore, can be discounted as 
a real problem for the vast majority. 

There is, however, a subtler problem which 
does touch us all. It goes by various names 
and is all the following things at once: a loss 
of faith, an obfuscation of reason, a failure 
of nerve, a loss of confidence, an intellectual 
and moral vacuum, a failure to maintain our 
grip on the big idea about ourselves and 
the world we inhabit. 

What is really wrong, it seems to me, has 
to do with our loss of the big idea, by which 
I mean our loosening grasp on the meaning 
and purpose of human life in relation to a 
real order of objective and transcendent 
being. Our problem is that we no longer 
know who or what we are. We no longer col- 
lectively see ourselves as a people bound to- 
gether by common affirmations, common as- 
sumptions, common loyalties to a commonly 
shared universe of values. For years we have 
viewed this American pluralism as a product 
of our freedom and as a source of immense 
strength. Now it is slowly dawning upon 
us that it can become a debilitating disease. 
This malady, which is now epidemic, affects 
rich and poor, young and old. It is as though 
all at once we had lost our identification 
papers. To make matters worse, we have 
not only let the big idea slip away, oR it 
is no longer polite or even ible to 
raise any of the big questions men have 
always asked about the big idea. 

What are these big questions which, in 
the contemporary atmosphere of our official 
agnosticism, may be asked and answered 
only behind the doors of the home, church 
and synagogue? To paraphrase a list of 
such questions prepared by Father John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., for “Religion and the 
State University” (University of Michigan 
Press, 1958): Where does man rank in the 
order of being, if there is an order of 
being? What is the nature of man? 
Is it of a piece with the nature of the cosmic 
universe? Is it to be understood in terms 
of the laws of the universe, whatever they 
may be? Or is there a difference between 
man and the rest of nature? Is the nature of 
man spiritual in a unique sense? What is 
man's destiny? Is it to be found and ful- 
filled beyond time in another world? 
What is the sense of history? Does history 
have some kind of finality? Or is the notion 
of finality meaningless?’ What can a man 
know? What do you mean when you say, 
“I know“? Are there varying degrees of 
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knowledge and certitude? Can man’s 
knowledge and love reach realities that are 
transcendent to the world of matter, space 
and time? Is there a God? What is God? 
Does God have a care for man? Has God 
entered the world of human history to ac- 
complish a redemption? What is meant 
by “salvation”? What is meant by freedom, 
justice, order, law, authority, power, peace, 
virtue, sin, morality, religion? 

Just now, in the United States and 
throughout the West, there is obviously no 
consensus as to how these and similar ques- 
tions are to be answered. There is not even 
a shared language of words and concepts 
with which the separated components of our 
society might begin to be able to discuss 
them. Yet, as recently as 75 years ago, in 
the academic world as well as in the realm 
of public affairs, the ancient heritage of such 
words and concepts, products of the scho- 
lastic tradition, was still in uneasy but de 
facto possession. Today, except in some of 
our colleges, the lines that once bound us 
to that heritage have been broken. 

Once the ancient words and ideas had 
been widely discredited, a new lexicon of dis- 
course took their place. It was a tongue 
which had been coming into more and more 
common usage since the 18th century, the 
language of modernity—of science, experi- 
mentalism and positivism, Until almost yes- 
terday, who would have dreamed of disput- 
ing modernity? And yet, though it was so 
firmly in control just a little while back, 
today, in Father Murray’s phrase, modernity 
is dissolving in disenchantment, The disen- 
thronement has created a strange new situ- 
ation, a sort of ideological interregnum. The 
seals of legitimacy, so to speak, have disap- 
peared from its head and tongue. Though 
it still exercises a kind of caretaker govern- 
ment in our universities and elsewhere, the 
modern idiom of positivism is reenacting the 
old story of the emperor's clothes. 

It is this sudden turn of events in the 
world of ideas, this breakdown of the flimsy 
consensus of modernity, that has brought 
us to that condition of moral vacuum which 
John Steinbeck and others perceive and de- 
plore. More or less clearly we today realize 
that a postmodern era has commenced and 
that we are entering it in a state of intellec- 
tual nakedness. The pressing need for some 
sort of revival of the public philosophy of 
the West has come home to us. This, it 
would seem, is what these gathering storms 
of protest and criticism are all about. 

Half a dozen years ago, in his essay on 
“The Public Philosophy,” Walter Lippmann 
insisted that in our “pluralized and frag- 
menting society a public philosophy with 
common and binding principles” must some- 
how be salvaged and reinstated. If we fail 
to revive and restore the consensus we once 
possessed, Lippmann warned, “* * * then 
the free and democratic nations face the 
totalitarian challenge without a public phi- 
losophy which freemen believe in and 
cherish, with no public faith beyond a mere 
official agnosticism, neutrality, and indiffer- 
ence. There is not much doubt how the 
Struggle is likely to end if it lies between 
those who, believing, care very much—and 
those who, lacking belief, cannot care very 
much.” 

We know from the chapter he contributed 
to “Walter Lippmann and His Times” (Har- 
court, Brace), a volume published last year 
to honor Mr. Lippmann on his 70th birthday, 
that Prof, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., was 
more than a little scandalized by the stress 
the veteran columnist placed on the neces- 
sity of shoring up the public philosophy as 
a condition of the survival of our society. 
Mr, Lippmann had written: “I do not con- 
tend, though I hope, that the decline of 
Western society will be arrested if the teach- 
ers in our schools and universities come back 
to the great tradition of the public philos- 
ophy. But I do contend that the decline, 
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which is already far advanced, cannot be 
arrested if the prevailing philosophers op- 
pose this restoration and revival * * *.” 

However, as Schlesinger's reaction demon- 
strates—and he is not alone in his appraisal 
of Lippmann’s thesis—the academic world is 
not as yet in the mood to accept responsi- 
bility for the difficult but still feasible task 
of restoring what Lippmann calls a common 
conception of law and order which possesses 
a universal validity. 

Meantime, each fresh week and month of 
our now lengthening postmodern experi- 
ence serves to sharpen the issue and drive 
home its urgency. If we are really deter- 
mined to fill the present void, we shall re- 
discover the words and begin to conceive the 
ideas with which to ask once again the big 
questions that every generation must answer. 
Thus, conceivably, if time is given us, we 
may even reclaim the big idea. If war is too 
important to be left to the generals, this 
present dilemma of ours is too terrible to be 
entrusted to the professors. 


John Llewellyn Lewis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, once 
again America has honored the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln, an exemplary man 
of God, and an outstanding President. 
February 12 marked the 151st anniver- 
sary of his birth and, as is customary, 
millions of words have been written and 
spoken of his life, his deeds, his phi- 
losophy, and his speeches, conversations, 
and letters. While paying tribute to his 
name on this occasion, we at the same 
time encourage today’s generations to 
emulate Lincoln’s love of his Creator, 
love of his country, and love of his fel- 
low men. Through the years I have 
found each February 12 a more enrich- 
ing and more inspiring experience. 

This year I should like to call atten- 
tion to the anniversary of another great 
man who has made numerous lasting 
contributions to the Nation’s social and 
economic welfare. He came into this 
world on February 12, 1880, a year of 
many remarkable developments. Charles 
Francis Brush brought are lights to 
Broadway. Thomas Edison invented the 
incandescent lamp, and George Eastman 
founded a business of boundless possi- 
bilities with his invention of photo- 
graphic equipment. James A. Garfield 
was reelected to the House of Represent- 
atives, then elected to the Senate, and 
finally to the White House—all in the 
same year. 

Though the townsfolk hardly realized 
the significance of the event, the new son 
who came to the Thomas H. Lewis house- 
hold in Lucas, Iowa, would someday take 
his place among the exclusive set of the 
Nation’s immortal citizens. Like Lin- 
coln, John Llewellyn Lewis had to do it 
the hard way. 

As one of eight children, John had 
little opportunity for formal schooling. 
He went to work at the age of 12, yet his 
driving spirit and thirst for knowledge, 
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blended with sound native intelligence, 
have made him one of the most learned 
men of our time. His courage, vision, 
determination, sincerity of purpose, and 
leadership elevated John L. Lewis to the 
presidency of the United Mine Workers 
within two score years of that memora- 
ble event back in Lucas, Iowa, in 1880. 
Then his struggles in behalf of the work- 
ers he represented were only beginning, 
and in the past 40 years he has carried 
on a relentless crusade that long ago 
had won for him the acclamation of 
management and labor alike, that dis- 
tinguished him as the most remarkable 
and most respected individual in the his- 
tory of the labor movement. 

Let me read a passage from a famous 
address: 

Labor is prior to, and independent of, cap- 
ital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and 
could never have existed if labor had not 
first existed. Labor is the superior of cap- 
ital, and deserves much the higher consider- 
ation. Capital has its rights, which are as 
worthy of protection as any other rights. 


No, that quotation did not come from 
an oration by John L. Lewis. That para- 
graph was the product of Abraham Lin- 
coln in his first annual message to Con- 
gress. But the spirit of these lasting 
words has been exemplified in the career 
of Mr. Lewis. 

My home is in the center of a very 
important mining district. From the 
time of my childhood I have associated 
with mine owners and mine workers and 
their families. For as long as I can re- 
member, the workers and their wives 
and children spoke of John L. Lewis as 
they would speak of their own fathers 
because they had complete confidence 
in what he said and what he did. And 
well they might have, for he never made 
false promises nor relaxed in his life's 
mission. 

And the other workers—I use the word 
advisedly, because operating a mine re- 
quires work and more work, year in and 
year out, if any degree of success is to 
be attained in this highly competitive 
business—those workers called capital 
were not always so kind and gracious 
when they spoke of John L. I have heard 
him cussed up and down, but I never 
heard anyone ever say, at any time, 
that John L. Lewis was not sincere and 
integrious. Get mine owners alone and 
you would hear Mr. Lewis praised for his 
brilliance, his straightforwardness, and 
his determination. 

Then the struggle reached its cres- 
cendo, and suddenly there was peace and 
amity. Mine management and John L. 
Lewis sat down and agreed upon a prin- 
ciple that could and should set a pattern 
in the other great industries of our Na- 
tion. Both houses now sup together as 
one happy family, with the result that 
the coal industry is unified in its efforts 
to go forward with general industrial 
progress, to share mutually in the prod- 
ucts of mechanization, and to demand 
revision of governmental policies that 
place coal at an unfair disadvantage in 
fields of competition. 

John L. Lewis has often been called 
a capitalist, and there is little question 
that he would have been a most success- 
ful and prosperous businessman had he 
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chosen that side of the coal industry, or 
of any other industry. Without his co- 
operative attitude toward automation of 
mining processes, the American mining 
industry could not have approached the 
degree of efficiency which has placed it 
far and above every other mining system 
in the world. His insistence on making 
mines safer has had spectacular results, 
and today and every day the UMWA and 
coal operators work together in search 
of continued progress in this area. 

At the risk of redundancy, I cannot 
help but mention the oratorical genius 
of this outstanding American who will 
celebrate his 80th birthday on February 
12. Demosthenes and Cicero are names 
synonymous with rhetorical perfection. 
“On the Crown,” a product of the third 
century before Christ, has endured the 
test of time, as has Cicero’s “I Am a 
Citizen of Rome,” which is of almost the 
same vintage. 

We are to presume that every century 
had its great speakers—some evangelists, 
some statesmen, some lecturers, some 
teachers—and in divers tongues. But 
the list of outstanding American orators 
is not extensive. And for this reason 
John L. Lewis has captured still another 
niche in the halls of famous men, His 
capacity, backed by a fabulous vocabu- 
lary and a powerful and persuading 
voice, for drama, humor, and acrimony 
rank him with such famous names as 
Patrick Henry, Henry Clay, James Gil- 
lespie Blaine, Abraham Lincoln, Robert 
G. Ingersoll, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
William Jennings Bryan, 

America is proud of John L. Lewis. 
We wish him many more happy and 
fruitful years as president emeritus of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 


The Pioneer Spirit in Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address which I delivered 
before the Research and Demonstration 
Conference on Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Mentally Retarded on February 
11, 1960, at Dallas, Tex.: 

THE PIONEER SPIRIT IN REHABILITATION 
(By Jon E. FocarTY, Member of Congress 
from Rhode Island) 

I am particularly glad to be here, for it 
gives me a warm feeling of participation in 
the making of rehabilitation history. The 
fervor of the crusader and the daring of the 
pioneer are in the spirit that moves our pro- 
gram forward, and it is inspiring to me as 
& legislator to see some of the ferment of 
ideas that lead to practical results for re- 
habilitation and health, based on legislation 
in whose formulation and enactment I have 
had some part, 

Long before the birth of Christ the Greek 
historian Thucydides gave us the dictum 
that history is philosophy learned from ex- 
amples, There can be no more fitting lyric 
for the program of vocational rehabilitation 
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than that. We have just entered the stage 
of building examples of modern rehabilita- 
tion methods. As our pioneering projects 
mature, a more vital and dynamic philosophy 
of rehabilitation emerges. It is leading to 
goals that may sound high in casual read- 
ing, but we have an aroused people back of 
us, and the examples and philosophy we are 
developing will, I am sure, be exciting read- 
ing for those who will eventually set down 
rehabilitation history. 

It is my particular pride that I can join 
you here on especial terms of intimacy with 
your problems, For more than a dozen 
years much of my legislative life—and some 
of my private life, too—has been devoted to 
the problems of disability. In this work I 
take great joy. It is satisfying and worth 
while, and more intensely so because of the 
privilege I have had to bring before Congress, 
either as chairman of the Health Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, or as ranking 
minority member, the annual appropriations 
for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The resurgence of interest in the mentally 
retarded is one of the great satisfactions of 
our legislative group. We have witnessed 
the phenomenal growth of the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children and its many 
affiliates, and we rejoice in their collabo- 
rative efforts with other organizations in 
moving forward against mental retardation. 
Not only are they effective in their own 
right, but they are also powerful as a cata- 
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and organizations. They are particularly 
effective in stimulating the establishment 
of selected demonstration projects for the 
mentally retarded, now numbering 21 over 
the country, to evaluate and to prepare re- 
tarded persons for employment. 

The vocational rehabilitation program in 
this country is a prime example of democracy 
in action. I feel that on all counts it must 
be the public program closest to the people. 
When the individual need for public assist- 
ance goes beyond monetary requirements, 
and is complicated by disability of a wage 
earner or a wife, then the starker aspects of 
need and dependency rise rapidly. That 
is where our principal activity now lies, in 
getting the disabled person back to produc- 
tive capacity. 

It is in additional areas of aid for the 
disabled that we are projecting new thought. 
If we in the Congress are to continue to give 
you people in the active program a roadway 
to progress, we, too, must pioneer in imagi- 
native ideas and legislative proposals. We 
must take the broadest possible view of re- 
habilitation needs, and refine adequate pro- 
posals to the point where they can be guides 
and aids to new areas of rehabilitation. 

The emerging new philosophy of rehabili- 
tation has widened our concept of an ade- 
quate program. In all conscience we have 
had to give greater attention to the problems 
of the aging. We in the Congress, those of 
you in the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and the State rehabilitation agencies, 
a special staff in the Department, plus ex- 
perts outside these groups, are studying ways 
to bring special rehabilitation service to the 
aged, in intensive preparation for the White 
House Conference on Aging, to be held next 
January in Washington, D.C., under provi- 
sions of a measure introduced some time ago. 

From the standpoint of the public rehabil- 
itation program, there are many facets to 
this planning for the aged. The vocational 
rehabilitation program is usually defined as 
a process designed to help disabled persons 
reach vocational, economic, and health po- 
tentials commensurate with their residual 
abilities—with the avowed purpose of reduc- 
ing dependency. Yet there are thousands of 
older persons over the country, clearly un- 
able to gain any vocational or economic 
benefits from rehabilitation services, yet who 
could be removed from a state of dependency 
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in institutions, nursing homes, and family 
circles, through special services that will en- 
able them to care for their daily needs, and 
give them independent lives free of custodial 
care or constant attendance. 

This is one of the things we have been 
thinking about in Congress. It is my hope 
here to give you a viewpoint in a legislative 

am that would expand rehabilitation 
into this fleld, and on others that have been 
made. 

In January of 1959 I introduced a bill in 
the House—H.R. 1119—which has the broad 
purpose of providing rehabilitation services 
to handicapped persons who can be aided in 
achievement of an ability for independent 
living, even though they may not be capable 
of productive employment. 

We who support this measure want to 
launch a new attack on dependency by re- 
habilitating many such persons to the point 
where they are capable of self-care. We 
want to provide the means for public and 
private workshops and other facilities that 
will abet these projects, and provide funds 
that will make this aspect of rehabilitation 
as flexible as those now in practice. For we 
continue to believe that dependency is 
measured both in dollars and human values, 
and that independence means a saving of 
dollars and an increase in self-respect. This 
is a pioneering action that makes sense to 
us, and we shall continue to press for legis- 
lative action on the bill for independent 
living. 

Our new thought on rehabilitation has 
put in perspective another category of dis- 
ability, this time running to the other end 
of the age scale. There are several millions 
of persons who suffer from speech and hear- 
ing defects which hamper them severely in 
their efforts to become self-supporting mem- 
bers of their communities. Many of them 
are children, unable to hear their parents’ 
voices, to hear a song, to whom such things 
as television and movies are almost mean- 
ingless, Others are adults, whose hearing 
is impaired by war, industrial service, or ear 
disorders, 

Perhaps three-quarters of these with 
speech and hearing difficulties could be 
helped greatly and many rehabilitated into 
employment, if enough speech pathologists, 
audiologists, and teachers were available to 
diagnose, train, and teach them. 

‘Today there are about 2,000 certified speech 
pathologists and audiologists in the Nation, 
We need 10 times that many. To meet the 
educational needs of some 30,000 deaf chil- 
dren requires the training of some 500 
teachers of the deaf each year. We are pres- 
ently training less than a third of that num- 
ber. Some 400 especially trained patholo- 
gists and audiologists are graduated each 
year, against a need for 1,500. 

Last August I introduced a bill by which 
these needs could be met. It provides for 
grants to public and nonprofit institutions 
engaged in training teachers of the deaf, It 
provids for grants to institutions of higher 

learning for training speech pathologists 

and audiologists. Within a few years after 
enactment of such a measure we would not 
be faced with the distressing statistics that 
scarcely more than 1 in 5 children of school 
age who need the attention of a speech 
correctionist are getting it. The bill would 
mean not only the filling of a great re- 
habilitation need, but would also create the 
opportunity for many young persons to build 
careers of lasting humanitarian service for 
themselves. 

One cannot be in my position for so long 
as I, listening to the views and experiences 
of medical men, of scientists and researchers, 
and public health experts, without arriving 
at some deep convictions about public health 
needs, 

Much of the pageant of medical achieve- 
ment in the United States and over the world 
has passed before congressional committees 
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on which I have served. And on a recent 
trip to Europe, where I served as a delegate 
to the World Health Assembly in Geneva, 
I had opportunity to see both the substance 
and the spirit of international cooperation 
in the health sciences. I spent many hours 
with the more than 80 delegates from na- 
tions within the World Health Organization. 
I came away with a great awareness of the 
tremendous needs and opportunities for an 
intensified program of research that would 
extend into all aspects of the problems of 
disease in man, and for a market expansion 
of these programs which apply today’s new 
knowledge for the improvement of man's 
health. 

There are seven National Institutes of 
Health just outside Washington at Bethesda, 
Md., that do a tremendous job of research 
into cancer, heart, allergic and infectious 
diseases, dentistry, mental health, arthritis, 
and metabolic diseases, and neurological 
diseases, and blindness. 

I have had the privilege of actively par- 
ticipating in appropriation actions that have 
so dramatically increased funds for en- 
larging the Institutes, funds hat have in- 
creased from $4 million in 1946 to $400 
million in 1960, including, for the same pe- 
riod, a rise in funds for research grants from 
$40,000 to $205 million this year. And, as 
a corollary, there is provision for $85 million 
to train researchers and technicians, so that 
the burgeoning research program shall not 
falter for lack of trained workers. 

In January of 1958, Senator HNL and I 
were mee with some eminent medical 
men in Washington. We had just listened 
to the President’s message on the state of 
the Union, in which he said it could well 
be a world objective to make a more unified 
effort against such diseases as cancer, heart, 
and mental illness. The subject came up for 
discussion in our group. It was at this time 
that we started talking about an effort to 
provide U.S. leadership in a program that 
would in time focus international attention 
on these and other wreckers and killers of 
mankind, by lessening the time for world 
medical knowledge to reach all people, 

As a result of many discussions with many 
persons, Senator Hn and I introduced bills 
to establish another Institute at Bethesda for 
international medical research. It would be- 
come a storehouse for medical information, 
and a world clearinghouse for medical ad- 
vances as they occur. The Senate has passed 
the measure, which has become known as 
the health-for-peace bill. The measure in- 
troduced in the House 18 still awaiting ac- 
tion, which I hope will not be long delayed. 

In my view, the measure is a worldwide 
declaration of war against disease and dis- 
ability, uniting the fight that is carried on 
individually in every country. It is a clear 
and unmistakable act of brotherhood, and 
more than that is within enlightened self- 
interest. 

Perhaps Arnold Toynbee, one of the emi- 
nent historians of our time, summed up 
some of the hopes for the time after this 
proposal becomes law, when he wrote in the 
New York Times a few years ago, “The 20th 
century will be chiefly remembered as an 
age in which human society dared to think 
of the welfare of the whole human race as a 
practicable objective.“ 

And Dr. Howard Rusk, in his statement in 
a hearing on the bill said, “Medicine has 
never been anything but international. Its 
history is the most beautiful evidence of 
internationalism that exists in the world 
microbiology came from Holland, bacteriol- 
ogy from France, penicillin from Great 
Britain, insulin from Canada, cortisone from 
the United States, sulfonamides from Ger- 
many.” This is truly an underscoring of the 
international character of medical progress. 

And Miss Mary E. Switzer, Director of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, put 
another aspect of the health-for-peace bill 
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in eloquent language last spring, when she 
said in a hearing: 

“It is my firm belief that a well-planned 
and well-defined international program in 
these fields would offer an unparalleled op- 
portunity to advance peace and understand- 
ing among mankind. 

“There are vast areas of misunderstand- 
ing and mistrust among nations today, born 
primarily of differences in social, economic, 
and health standards, national mores, and 
the problems of education and communica- 
tion. But, in this sea of differences there 
are islands of quick understanding, honest 
affection, and mutual trust. One of these 
is the internationally shared dream of all 
peoples that the specter of disease and the 
humiliation of the dependent cripple shall 
not forever be an inescapable part of their 
lives.” 

This is pioneering into medicine and re- 
habilitation on a world scale. We have posi- 
tive need for the benefits that such an In- 
stitute could bestow. Certainly some of 
them could be in the area of mental re- 
tardation. A new outlook on this disability 
has developed in the past few years, simply 
because more is known about it. There is 
continuing medical and psychiatric research 
and this country has taken a strong lead in 
demonstration of the vocational possibilities 
of the retarded.. 

There is a wider understanding of the 
true differences between mental retardation 
and mental deficiency. Much is made of 
the fact that mental retardation is hardly 
ever to be regarded as a static condition. 
The slowness to learn that is the mark of the 
retardate is sometimes so susceptible to spe- 
cial education that results have occasionally 
been outstanding, with some persons going 
far beyond usual academic limits, after ap- 
propriate services. 

Since September of 1958 we have had 
Federal legislation that will be of pro- 
nounced significance to the slow learning 
child. ‘This legislation, which originated in 
the Senate, and which I supported with all 
my energy, authorizes the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education to make grants to institutions 
of higher learning to help these schools to 
train professional personnel in the education 
of the mentally retarded children, When 
there has been time for this legislation to 
show tangible results, I am sure we shall 
see marked improyement in preparing the 
mentally retarded for fuller participation 
in the usual activities of life. 

You will undoubtedly be interested, too, 
in some of the research going on with sup- 
port from the Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness. In collaboration 
with a number of institutions, the Institute 
is conducting a long-term, nationwide study 
of 40,000 mothers and children in an at- 
tempt to discover the biological causes of 
retardation and other neurological condi- 
tions such as cerebral palsy. It is an at- 
tempt to find out what and why things go 
wrong during pregnancy, childbirth, and 
early infancy to cause these conditions, and 
there is hope that medical leads into the 
causes of retardation will be found. 

Certainly one of the end products of the 
whole battle against the effects of mental 
retardation is in the activities of you re- 
searchers and managers of special projects 
for the mentally retarded. The projects that 
have been in operation for enough time to 
produce some tangible results that can be 
measured had given training to well over 
750 retarded persons by the end of 1959. 
Ten of the projects were able to estimate 
that from 20 to 30 percent of those served 
in their centers will reach employment. A 
marked increase is looked for in the num- 
ber of placements in the years ahead, be- 
cause of the larger number of persons to be 
served, greater emphasis on placement and 
a growing amount of experience, 
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can be no gainsaying the enthusi- 
of this group to venture further into 
e lesser known aspects of rehabilitation. 
They carry on what has always been a 
pioneering effort, for the public program 


imagination, and by hard work. 

The Nation is being rewarded by the re- 
habilitation of handicapped persons at the 
rate of more than 80,000 each year. The 
Federal Government, the State rehabilita- 
tion agencies, and the scores of other organi- 
zations interested in the welfare of the dis- 
abled are tooling up not only for greater 
numbers but for methods that will reach 
more categories of the disabled, with serv- 
ices that will give them greater capacity for 
employment, for independence and the 
other satisfactions and privileges that all 
of us hold dearly, 


A Bill To Correct Certain Inequities in 
Public Law 68, 84th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend the 
Postal Field Compensation Act of 1955 
to correct certain inequities with re- 
spect to supervisory and other postal 
field service employees. 

Section 1 of the bill would eliminate 
the restrictions on the number of em- 
ployees who can be assigned in levels 
17, 18, 19, and 20. At present, although 
Public Law 68 is designed on the basis 
of equal pay for equal work or responsi- 
bilities, some of the offices have grown 
so that the postmasters should be in one 
of the restricted levels. On account of 
that restriction, they cannot be promoted 
with the result that supervisors do not 
receive promotions on the basis of equal 
pay for equal work or responsibilities. 

With respect to section 2, the Post Of- 
fice Department has interpreted the 
phrase “supervises approximately 20 or 
more employees” to mean that the “or 
more” could be any number more than 
20, while on the other hand “approxi- 
mately 20,” when the number of em- 
ployees supervised is below 20, is inter- 
preted to mean no fewer than about 16. 
Many supervisors supervise 40, 50, or 
more employees for more than half their 
tour of duty, or all of their tour of duty, 
and still are placed in level 7 since the 
40 or 50 employees are considered as “ap- 
proximately 20 or more.“ Since the 
Department has decided that they will 
go approximately 4 below 20 for “ap- 
proximately 20” they should not go 
more than 4 above 20 for the or more.” 
Those supervising more should be in 
level 8 by establishing a standard posi- 
tion for that level. 

Since an employee can qualify by 
working 30 days in the beginning of a 
calendar year in the higher level for 
higher level pay and, under the law, it is 
possible for him not to be assigned to 
higher level pay until December and 
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then receive the higher level pay, it does 
not seem logical that if he is placed in 
the higher level position 1 month later— 
in another calendar year—his value is 
suddenly lost. After he has once quali- 
fied for higher level pay, he should not 
need a requalifying period merely be- 
cause it is another calendar year. Also, 
the qualifying period should be reduced 
from 30 days to 20 days since 20 working 
days constitute a working month which 
was the intent of the originally estab- 
lished period. Section 3 would accom- 
plish these purposes. 

Many clerks and carriers who are pro- 
moted from level 4 to a supervisory 
position lose a longevity grade of $100, 
due to the fact that the grade was 
established under the alternate method 
of receiving the longevity or meri- 
torious” grades by being at the top step 
of the level for 3, 5, and 7 years instead 
of the newer standard of 13, 18, and 25 
years in the postal service. This means 
that many level 4 employees who re- 
ceive only $285 per month upon promo- 
tion to level 7 have $100 of that amount 
taken away and receive only $185 upon 
such promotion. Section 4 would correct 
that inequity. 

Section 5 would provide a fair increase 
in salary for a three-level promotion. 
Supervisors are generally promoted from 
level 4 employees—clerks and car- 
riers. Most of them have had enough 
seniority to be working preferred tours of 
duty—with carriers having steady day 
work—and when they become supervi- 
sors they ordinarily go to the less pre- 
ferred tours, usually to night work. For 
making this basic change in their way 
of living and for assuming additional re- 
sponsibilities and duties, they are com- 
pensated for the first year by the small 
increase in salary of about $5 per week 
or possibly only slightly more than $3 
per week. Section 5 would give them a 
salary increase of $625, or about $50 a 
month, for assuming this additional re- 
sponsibility. Under the present promo- 
tion method, many able clerks and car- 
riers refuse promotion. This section does 
not entail any retroactive pay, but places 
those already promoted in the salary step 
and level they would have been in if this 
section had been in effect when Public 
Law 68 was originally enacted. 

Section 6 would continue the present 
appeal procedure. 


Pollution Abatement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a number of communications 
urging me to support H.R. 3610 to au- 
thorize an increase in Federal grants to 
municipalities for sewage treatment 
works. Since those who urged this in- 
crease in the amount of authorized Fed- 
eral grants under the Water Pollution 
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Control Act are highly responsible 
groups in my State I feel it is especially 
incumbent upon me to clarify my posi- 
tion on this legislation. 

When President Eisenhower vetoed 
this bill he pointed to its defects; namely, 
that it held forth the promise of a large- 
scale program of long-term Federal sup- 
port, and thus was actually a tempta- 
tion to municipalities to delay their 
essential water pollution abatement ef- 
forts while waiting for Federal funds on 
a priority basis from year to year. 

The President in his veto message 
called for Federal stimulation of State 
and local action and promised a na- 
tional conference to make local taxpay- 
ers and industrial business firms more 
conscious of their obligation to prevent 
pollution. An extended life of the Fed- 
eral program was recommended in his 
message. 

My own position, Mr. Speaker, on the 
Federal plan of financial assistance to 
local communities is based in part on my 
basic philosophy, but far more on spe- 
cial consideration of my congressional 
district and the State of Washington. 
In the river basins of the Pacific North- 
west, in our streams and lakes, as with 
the ocean salt water of Puget Sound and 
our coastal inlets, as with no other area 
in the Nation, there is a priceless re- 
source which even with present indus- 
trialization development and population 
growth is being despoiled. Our fishery 
and recreational values are threatened, 
and I wish the answer were as simple as 
enacting an increase in the Federal pro- 
gram. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I believe the re- 
verse is the case. Here is why. The 
Lake Washington Basin is a case in point. 

Assume that all municipalities in this 
basin could qualify and took advantage 
of Federal assistance. Assume the efflu- 
ent of all such treatment plants poured 
into Lake Washington. Already the 
chemical properties from existing treat- 
ment plants of the lake have so changed 
the water that excess algae has increased 
and green scum has blighted the clear 
water almost beyond cure. The efflu- 
ent property should be piped to distant 
and deep salt water where tidal action 
will dissipate it. 

The Seattle metropolitan area has a 
$40 million project ahead of it and the 
skimpy potential Federal contribution 
which could not possibly exceed $450,000 
offers no real financial solution. 

The Washington State Pollution Com- 
mission has made a survey of sources of 
pollution and it has both the responsi- 
bility and policing power to stop it. At 
the State and local level a comprehensive 
and complete program should be under- 
taken. Every individual industrial plant 
should be required to finance and treat 
its own waste and with municipalities it 
should be the same. 

Federal assistance sounds good and 
can help local authorities supply valu- 
able pollution abatement information 
and advice on interstate matters and 
frankly I agree that public health is cer- 
tainly a proper function of the Govern- 
ment. But a city’s drinking water sup- 
ply and its sewage disposal are not Fed- 
eral problems. This bill is a sewer grant 
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bill. That is really what itis. I do not 
think the Federal Government should 
build city sewers or collect and dispose 
of garbage. This should be local. 

I believe my area has more water to 
protect than any other geographical lo- 
cality. But the Federal Government has 
no authority to compel my industrial 
plants to cease dumping waste into 
streams and inlets and to stop the kill- 
ing of fish and ruining the banks and 
beaches for swimmers and those who de- 
sire wholesome recreation. The sports 
fishermen and the boating fraternity and 
the conservation organizations have a 
real job to do in my State. Adequate 
laws and enforcement on the local level 
are the answer and that is why, Mr. 
Speaker, in all conscience I feel com- 
pelled to vote to sustain the President’s 
veto of H.R. 3610. But God knows, Mr. 
Speaker, I want clean, pure water as 
much as anyone and will do my utmost 
toward a proper solution of this serious 
problem. 


Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the column “Capitol Hill” from the much 
respected publication Navy—the Maga- 
zine of Sea Power for February 1960. 

This article is, I believe, of very timely 
significance, as it discusses the impor- 
tance of Secretary of Defense Thomas S. 
Gates’ memorandum to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff of December 29, 1959. As the 
article points out, the Gates Joint Chiefs 
of Staff memorandum is of historic im- 
portance in the history of defense or- 
ganization in this country. By that 
memorandum, Secretary Gates an- 
nounced his policy of personally sitting 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff during con- 
sideration of any matter in disagreement. 

This action by the present Secretary 
of Defense has received widespread ac- 
claim within Congress and in the press. 
Also, it was the subject of a resolution 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States commending Secretary 
Gates for his leadership in strengthening 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the prin- 
ciple of civilian control. 

This article contains the most thor- 
ough analysis that has come to my at- 
tention concerning the contents and 
meaning of Secretary Gates’ memo- 
randum to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I 
think that after Members have read this 
article, they will realize that strong en- 
lightened leadership such as that pro- 
vided by the present Secretary of De- 
fense can make far greater contributions 
to defense efficiency and organization 
improvement than is possible by mere 
changes in organization charts. I com- 
mend the article to the attention of 
Members of the House. 
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Also, I am including a copy of Secre- 
tary Gates’ memorandum of December 
29, 1959: 

CAPITOL HLL 

On December 29, 1959 Secretary of Defense 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., in his typical business- 
“like fashion, signed a memorandum to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. This memorandum, 
issued without the publicity buildup and 
fanfare which has so often accompanied 
Pentagon pronouncements, is already being 
hailed as perhaps the most important step 
taken with respect to defense organization 
since the Department of Defense was estab- 
lished in 1947. 

The Gates JCS memorandum was a 
relatively short and very understandable 
document. In it Secretary Gates notified 
the Chairman and members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that he desired to be in- 
formed when disagreements begin to develop 
on an issue in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Upon being informed, he told them, he 
and/or the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
would then thereafter sit with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff when the issue in disagree- 
ment was under consideration by them. 

By so doing, Secretary Gates went directly 
to the heart of some of the most important 
problems affecting national security and 
the survival of this Nation. By his action 
he did the following: 

(a) Asserted in a meaningful manner 
civilian control over military policy. 

(b) Contributed to increased efficiency, 
effectiveness and promptness of JCS plan- 
ning, deliberations and policy formulation. 

(c) By strengthening the JCS system, cut 
much of the ground out from under the 
com critics whose only solution to 
everything they don’t like in U.S. defense 
matters is the establishment of the defeated, 
disproven, discredited and alien single chief 
of staff system. 

(d) Demonstrated what sound defense 
thinkers on Capital Hill have long con- 
tended— that strong, intelligent leadership 
in the Defense Department can do many 
constructive things to improve defense or- 
ganization within the statutory framework 
of existing defense laws. 

Congressional reaction to the Gates JCS 
memorandum has been unprecedentedly fa- 
vorable. In private and public statements, 
Secretary Gates’ action has been lauded by 
both Democrats and Republicans, One of 
the most highly respected authorities on 
defense matters in Congress is reported to 
have expressed the following opinion of the 
Gates JCS memorandum: “I consider Secre- 
tary Gates’ action to be the most far-reach- 
ing, fundamental, overdue, and constructive 
step taken by a Secretary of Defense since 
the establishment of the Department.” 

By his JCS memorandum Secretary Gates 
makes what could be a contribution of his- 
toric importance, not only to the Depart- 
ment of Defense but to our form of govern- 
ment itself. The constitutional principal of 
civilian control of the military is something 
with which everyone agrees but about which 
many when it comes to the prac- 
tical application of these principles. Per- 
haps the greatest danger to the continuing 
and meaningful existence of civilian control 
of the military has been the lack of a simple 
and effective organizational device for keep- 
ing the civilian Secretary informed and in 
contact with top military policymaking. 
Until issuance of the Gates JCS memoran- 
dum the Secretary of Defense normally was 
not a participant of the policymaking pro- 
cedure in the JCS. He waited until either 
the JCS forwarded an agreed position or the 
members became irretrievably frozen in dis- 
agreement. However, under the new Gates 
procedure, the Secretary of Defense hence- 
forward will not be remote and isolated 
from the most vital military planning mat- 
ters. By sitting with the JCS members dur- 
ing consideration of a problem on which 
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there is some disagreement among them, the 

Secretary of Defense avails himself of the 

means to be informed as to the background 

and can gain a firm feel of the problem in 
disagreement. ‘Thus, any future Secretary 
of Defense—and it must be assumed that 
rarely again will there be one who has served 
such a long apprenticeship as has Secretary 

Gates at various levels of the Defense De- 

partment—will be the beneficiary of a sys- 

tem by which he is immediately brought 
into intimate association with the informa- 
tion concerning the matters he must decide. 

It will keep the civilian authority from being 

remote and isolated. It will assure effective 

civilian control because it will make the 
civilian authority knowledgeable. 

There are also two other important points 
covered by the Gates JCS memorandum. 
For some time defense observers on the Hill 
have felt that the JCS was under too much 
Pentagon pressure to agree and avoid pre- 
senting split papers to the Secretary of De- 
fense for decision. This process of unanim- 
ity for the sake of unanimity was recognized 
on the Hill as a weakening feature of policy- 
making. Secretary Gates, in his JCS 
memorandum, recognized forthrightly that 
the very nature of matters before the JCS 
makes it reasonable and understandable 
that occasional differences of opinion will 
exist. There is no doubt but what this at- 
titude by the Secretary of Defense will go far 
toward giving the Nation better defense 
plans, Also, in keeping with principles of 
strong and enlightening leadership, Secretary 
Gates stated in the JCS memorandum that 
he would make himself available to the 
chiefs of services individually for consulta- 
tion and that such consultations would take 
top priority in his schedule. 

Thus civilian and military authority and 
ability are both enhanced by bringing them 
closer together at the proper point in the 
formulation of defense policy, 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., December 29, 1959. 

Memorandum for the Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Subject: Organization of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and Relationships with the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

Reference: (a) Department of Defense Di- 
rective No. 5158.1. 

You will recall that reference (a) assigns 
the responsibility to the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for “Keeping the Sec- 
retary of Defense informed on issues upon 
which agreement among the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff has not been reached, and forwarding 
to the Secretary of Defense the recommenda- 
tions, advice, and views of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, including any divergencies.” 

It is logical to assume that occasional 
divergencies in views will continue to be ex- 
perienced within the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
In view of the fundamental nature of matters 
which come before the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for study, such divergencies are understand- 
able. It is important, however, that such 
problems be resolyed promptly in order that 
orderly planning may proceed and, where 
required, prompt action teken. 

It is requested that I be promptly informed 
regarding any issue on which a difference of 
opinion is developing within the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. I intend that either the Secretary 
of Defense and/or the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense will promptly meet with the Joint 
Chiefs at such times as they consider the 
issue in question. This procedure vill in- 
sure that I am fully informed on the prob- 
lems involved with a view to effecting their 
resolution in the most expeditious manner 
possible, and, where necessary, bringing the 
matter to the attention of the President for 
his decision. ~ 

I would like to emphasize, however, that 
the above procedure should not be inter- 
preted as precluding any member of the 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff from bringing to my 
personal attention any matter affecting the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or an individual service. 
I look upon such discussions as matters of 
the highest priority within the Department 
of Defense and will gladly make time avail- 
able in my schedule for such meetings re- 
gardless of any other schedule I may have. 
THOMAS S. GATES. 


Medical Progress: A Look Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
speech which I delivered at the Beth 
Israel Hospital dinner at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Boston, Mass., on Novem- 
ber 29, 1959: 


MEDICAL PROGRESS; A Look AHEAD 


It is a genuine pleasure to join with you 
this evening as you reflect upon the many 
accomplishments of the last half century 
and look ahead to the challenges of the fu- 
ture. Beth Israel’s record has been one of 
inspired service and steady growth since the 
early dispensary days of the Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital which led to the creation of this out- 
standing teaching institution. I have long 
been aware of the vital role of such institu- 
tions, and I heartily congratulate Beth Israel 
upon its long and distinguished service. 

During the past score of Beth Israel Hospi- 
tal’s 30 years of progressive teaching, re- 
search, and healing activities at this site, 
I, too, have been deeply concerned with the 
serlous matter of building our Nation’s 
health. For the past 18 years it has been my 
privilege to serve in the Congress of the 
United States, where health issues have al- 
ways been my primary concern. After these 
many years of close association with medical 
scientists and educators, as well as with 
those who determine Federal policy, I wel- 
come opportunities such as this to look 
ahead toward further medical progress. 

Foremost in the advances of the last few 
decades of life-saving progress in medicine 
has been the application of research findings 
from the medical and biological sciences. 
This period has been the most fruitful one 
that the world has ever seen with respect 
to scientific achievement, and we are indeed 
fortunate to be living in these times. As a 
layman, I cannot presume to discuss specific 
details of medical research. However, with- 
out enumerating the thousands of develop- 
ments including antibiotics, heart surgery 
and all the methods and materials for diag- 
nosing, treating, and preventing disease, I 
wish to express my profound appreciation of 
them. 

I am particularly pleased with the part 
that hospitals such as this have played in 
bringing health benefits to the public. Re- 
search training for our young doctors in 
real hospital situations, with real patients 
and with the supervision of senior physi- 
cians has proved itself, as you all know, a 
keystone in the whole national health pic- 
ture. Our ablest medical investigators and 
practitioners continue to come from this 
background. The Nation looks to your in- 
stitution and others like it for both the 
development of our physician potentials and 
the evaluation and application of new re- 
search findings. 

Because of my interest in medical and 
health research, I am aware, as I'm sure you 
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are, that this is the shining hope of the 
human race for a healthier, happier future. 
In my role as chairman of the House sub- 
committee receiving the testimony of medi- 
cal scientists in connection with appropria- 
tions for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, I do a sizable amount 
of “homework” myself, reading over the tes- 
timony and the reports that sketch the prog- 
ress of research and its probable application 
to practice. 

From this “homework,” I gather that our 
medical researchers now think that we can 
look forward perhaps—and I know that they 
stress the perhaps—to such advances as the 
following: 

1. Solution to the present question of 
whether some or many human cancers are 
caused by viruses, with all that this implies 
for possible prevention or treatment. 

2. Better, or perhaps complete, under- 
standing of the artery disease which medical 
men call atherosclerosis. From such under- 
standing would come methods that physi- 
cians could advise for prevention or treat- 
ment of this major cause of death. 

3. Better drugs or other means for treat- 
ing high blood pressure, resulting from an 
understanding of its cause and, with this 
understanding, development even of a ra- 
tional method for its prevention. 

4. More and better vaccines for control or 
prevention of infectious diseases, including 
tuberculosis and the common cold, 

5. New knowledge in the field of mental 
and emotional disease, not only of environ- 
mental factors concerning or causing mental 
illness, but also of the role of drugs and, 
most importantly, of the chemistry and phys- 
iology of the brain. 

Perhaps from advances in this last area 
will come the most striking changes in the 
practice of medicine. I have been told that 
physicians in the future—and I hope it will 
not be a too distant future—will be apply- 
ing much new knowledge in the field of 
mental health to both individual patients 
and to community groups. Through such an 
approach we—you as physicians and sup- 
porters and I as a legislator—may be able 
to help in achieving a more intelligent so- 
cial environment, so that each of our younger 
and our older citizens can better make his 
total contribution to his community and 
his nation, 

A major concern of everyone in the health 
professions today, and an even greater con- 
cern for the years ahead, is the growing 
proportion of elder citizens in our popula- 
tion. We have much to learn about the basic 
processes of aging, to say nothing of our 
joint responsibilities to this group which the 
increasing longevity brought by medical 
progress assures that most of us will join. 
As many of you may know, the bill which I 
introduced and sponsored for a White House 
Conference on Aging became law last year. 
With careful groundwork throughout all the 
States paving the way, the Conference is 
scheduled for January 1961. I know that 
this audience will need no urging to con- 
sider and to act upon the recommendations 
of this important meeting when they are 
promulgated, and I hope that they will rep- 
resent a real platform for progress against 
the aging problem. 

I know that you here today look forward 
especially to such future advances, as I do, 
and I can assure you that as our scientists 
show us, through their research, the way to 
improve the health of individuals and of 
communities, I, as a legislator, stand ready 
to help in every appropriate way to imple- 
ment the improvements. Furthermore, I am 
confident that your staff is keeping closely 
tuned to the scientific pulse, eager to relay 
the very latest research results from the 
laboratories to medical practice. 

Now, let me talk a few minutes about some 
of my hopes in the broader area of world 
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health—the area of international medical 
research, Probably some of you here this 
evening have studied or worked abroad. 
Certainly many of you, while students, in- 
terns, and residents, established friendships 
with men and women who, students or in- 
terns then, are now your colleagues in medi- 
cine in other lands. Such associations have 
undoubtedly shown you what a strong com- 
mon bond medical science forms between 
world powers. 

This summer, I was fortunate enough to 
attend the World Health Assembly with some 
of these dedicated health workers from all 
over the world. As in several previous as- 
semblies, I was one of the official delegates 
and, as before, the meeting was an encour- 
aging one to all those who have high hopes 
for medical progress and its role as an aid 
ta world peace. 

A major concern of the Assembly this year 
was the advancement of medical research, 
In my opinion, no subject could be more im- 
portant, or more timely, for deliberation by 
the Assembly. 

On my way to and from Geneva I visited 
medical and health workers in London, Dub- 
lin, and Rome. Everywhere I went, I found 
these men and women in agreement with me 
on the importance of expanding medical re- 
search. They feel, as I do, that expanding 
research and disease control around the 
world is one—perhaps the one—truly global 
effort in which all nations can and will join 
as real partners. 

As I visited various healthworkers, and 
talked with others at Geneva, I gained fresh, 
firsthand knowledge of some of the health 
problems of the world, some of the po- 
tentials, some of the programs and their 
costs. These matters may be familiar to 
you. Yet, perhaps, the pace of modern 
business and the demands of daily practice 
have prevented you from keeping fully in- 
formed of worldwide—as well as our own— 
needs for research, for more trained medical 
manpower, for health facilities, and for bet- 
ter education and information dissemina- 
tion. I can assure you that the needs are 
many and great, but, equally, I am certain 
that we are entering a new era of greater 
interest than we have ever seen, on the 
part of more people everywhere, in doing 
something really progressive to meet these 
needs. 

World interest and participation in medi- 
cal research is at a high level, a fact which 
is reassuring because our total current medi- 
cal knowledge has been derived from all 
quarters of the globe. You know better 
than I that the roots of most great medical 
discoveries lie in scientific findings con- 
tributed by many investigators over the 
course of many years of work. 

An all-important segment of any medical 
research program is that of clinical investi- 
gation. It is common knowledge that care- 
ful observations at the bedside and in the 
eclinic—such as the men and women in gen- 
eral and special practice and in hospital 
practice make every day—have often pointed 
the way to important advances in the con- 
trol of disease. This hospital has done a 
good share of this kind of work and I’m cer- 
tain that it will multiply such activities in 
the coming years. 

In today’s newer hospital facilities we can 
observe several t trends in addi- 
tion to research orientation. City hospitals 
are moving toward the suburbs—and it has 
been predicted that probably most of them 
will be in or beyond the suburbs within 50 
years. Closely related to this movement is 
the trend of hospital architecture toward 
more spacious and appealing, even motel- 
type, accommodations, intended to foster 
more care. 

Along with the blessings of increased 
medical knowledge, we must expect that only 
the larger hospitals will be able to offer 
the full range of expensive diagnostic and 
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treatment services and equipment. Each 
such major institution may be affiliated with 
@ number of smaller hospitals, clinics, and 
community centers which might perform 
their supporting functions more effectively 
in an integrated health care structure of this 
kind. 

Many communities are approaching this 
kind of medical care organization today, I 
understand. To all communities, I would 
recommend that they look ahead 5 to 10 
years, or more, to assess their anticipated 
population growth and the extent of their 
expected resources and every other foresee- 
able, related factor. Now is the proper time 
for community leaders to determine how their 
present institutions may contribute to future 
medical care, and what must be done to offer 
the latest discoveries of medical science to 
the community. 

Increased medical services will most cer- 
tainly be accompanied by increased costs. 
Since hospitals must compete in today's labor 
market for medical care personnel, wages 
must rise. The necessity for more tests, per- 
sonalized care, and more complicated equip- 
ment can only mean higher costs. A few 
factors will help to offset increased costs, 
but experience shows that costs will in- 
evitably go up. 

Integrated care planning should reduce 
costs by eliminating duplication of com- 
plicated equipment. Then, too, a concerted 
effort to shorten patient stay at the hospital 
will help to ease individual burdens. In- 
creased outpatient service would also result 
in reduced burdens plus more effective use 
of available space, but obviously such 
measures cannot overcome manifold eco- 
nomic pressures. 

However, I don't believe that there is any 
likelihood of a swing to socialized medicine. 
Present trends suggest that a vast exten- 
sion and stabilization of prepaid medical and 
hospital care plans of various kinds will ab- 
sorb much of the cost to the consumer. Most 
Americans still have a strong independent 
nature characterized by the desire to pay 
their just debts, and there are bound to be 
solutions to the problem of adequate medical 
care for all if we all will work hard enough 
together to find them. 

In complex medical financial problems of 
national scope, the Federal Government will 
take action, as it has in the past. We are all 
well aware of the appropriations which have 
been made in the interest of national health 
and which have been continually, rightfully, 
and needfully on the upswing. I can assure 
you that we in Congress are making every 
effort to see that the taxpayer’s dollars will 
be appropriated and spent only when they 
are urgently needed and only where they can 
do the most good for the advancement of the 
people's health. 

In a moment, I would like to mention 
some of the current pressing medical prob- 
lems which are being deliberated in many 
places today, and which influence any look- 
ing to the future. First, however, I want 
to set forth a few of the basic, general con- 
siderations which I follow in judging be- 
tween the many competing needs for Federal 
funds: 

1. The most vital factor in the strength of 
a State or nation is the general health of 
the people. Poor health can sap the nation’s 
strength and undermine its productivity. 

2. Medical science needs to learn much 
more about the basic laws of human health 
and illness. We must have more medical re- 
search in order to increase our healing re- 
sources. 

3. Much of the medical knowledge which 
is already in our hands is not being applied 
as widely as it should to fight disease and 
relieve suffering. 

4. Money wisely spent on health is by far 
the greatest bargain anywhere in the 
economy. 
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These are among the truths which I hold 
uppermost in my mind in presenting na- 
tional medical issues to the Congress and the 
President. During the past year these prin- 
ciples led me to call attention to problems 
which seriously threaten to impair the prog- 
ress of medical science * * * and its appli- 
cation as well. If you will allow me to 
quote from a letter I wrote to the Presi- 
dent this summer, it will highlight, I believe, 
the medical manpower problem’s practical 
contents and those closely related problems 
affecting our hopes for the future progress 
of medicine: the needed research and teach- 
ing facilities and the current care needs of 
our people which compete for our tax 
dollars. 

My opening paragraph to the President 
read as follows: “The Nation is facing a 
shortage of 3,000 physicians and 4,000 den- 
tists over the next 10-year period. This pros- 
pect imperils the maintenance of our present 
health standards and precludes the expan- 
sion demanded by our growing and changing 
population. It will deny needed improve- 
ment in the level, quality, and distribution of 
the Nation’s health and medical care 
services.“ 

I went on to explain in some detail hat 
these estimates were based on highly pre- 
dictable population trends and the ration 
of physicians and dentists to population, 
I also pointed out that the medical schools 
admitted that they could do but little about 
increasing the current rate of graduates. 

The President’s reply to my letter stated 
that this problem required still more investi- 
gation to substantiate what I believed to be 
well-supported estimates of the needs. Nat- 
urally, I was more than pleased when, just 
a few days ago, eminent consultants re- 
ported similar findings. 

The report of the Consultant Group on 
Medical Education to the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service concluded that 
probably the greatest immediate obstacle to 
expanding the Nation’s medical education 
capacity is the problem of financing needed 
physical facilities, particularly those for 
teaching as contrasted to research and hos- 
pital construction which have been federally 
aided, as you know, quite substantially. 

Thus we see that right now, in the face 
of aroused awareness of the continuing need 
for more research and research facilities, we 
must consider the practical need to staff 
our laboratories of the future as well as to 
increase our future supply of practitioners 
and teachers. Medical knowledge has pro- 
gressed tremendously in the last few years, 
but to be realistic we should liken present- 
day understanding of health and disease to 
an iceberg, the true dimensions of which are 
still hidden from our view. 

Now, as we pay tribute to those who 
foresaw the need for this institution at the 
turn of the century, and those who under- 
wrote its start as a teaching institution 30 
years ago, we too must plan for the future. 
We must look ahead with the full appreci- 
ation of the past roles of voluntary organ- 
izations and federally supported agencies, 
knowing that both are essential to medical 

in this country. 

Teaching hospitals like this are the essen- 
tial places to which the medical graduate 
looks for the final refinements of his educa- 
tion, much as the telescope mirror looks 
to the polishing rouge to make it effective in 
focusing on our environment. These train- 
ing grounds for our budding medical scien- 
tists and practitioners have a fundamental 
responsibility to increase their capabilities. 
As the population growth soars, your leaders 
must anticipate the needs and devise effec- 
tive means to expand, but they may also 
anticipate greater Federal endorsement in 
accordance with the trends of increased 
medical appropriations in recent years. 

It is time to seek out the means for the 
needed expansion, and I'm sure that this 
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audience can be as resourceful, if not more 
so, as the Beth Israel leaders were in the 
early thirties. 

It is time, too, to be reexamining the hos- 
pital’s position in relation to the other 
health facilities in the city. How much 
larger can it and should it grow? What 
additional functions it can undertake and 
what services might better be done elsewhere 
are questions which I'm sure you answer 
every year. I only urge that these answers 
be derived in proper perspective to your over- 
all community health organization. 

Finally, since you have such a vital inter- 
est in the graduates of the Nation’s medical 
schools, it is time to consider your own 
roles, both as a teaching unit and as indi- 
viduals, in fostering basic medical education. 

These are just a few thoughts to bear in 
mind as you look ahead to ever greater 
medical achievements. I’m sure you will 
have many more ideas. 

The road ahead may not be an easy one. 
No doubt it will take more of the persist- 
ence, knowledge, patience, and hard work 
that paved the way to accomplishment in 
the past. But, with your continued vigor 
and enthusiasm, I promise that the results 
will surpass your highest expectations, 


A Bill To Provide Pay Increases for 
Postal Workers and Other Federal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say a few words in behalf 
of our postal workers and our other 
Federal employees, who are seeking an 
increase in salary to offset the increasing 
cost of living. 

I have supported legislation in the past 
which has given these public servants 
well-deserved pay increases, and shall 
support legislation to that effect at the 
present time. Several bills have been 
introduced on this subject, and I am 
introducing a companion bill today, 
which carries the same provisions as 
the Morrison bill. 

In addition to providing for an upward 
adjustment in the compensation of our 
postal employees, the bill will also apply 
to other employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Much has been said in the past, and 
will be said in the future, of the need for 
passage of such legislation. The de- 
valuation of the dollar, the continuing 
spiral of living costs—these are some of 
the fundamental reasons for supporting 
legislation of this nature. Over the years 
the salary level of Federal employees has 
not kept pace with the increases granted 
those in private industry. Many workers 
have been forced to take on extra jobs 
in order to make ends meet. In so many 
instances wives of Federal employees 
have had to seek work to supplement the 
family income in an effort to provide 
the bare essentials. 

I hope that the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service will see fit to 
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approve this legislation without any 
undue delay, and I urge my colleagues 
to support it when it reaches the House 
floor for consideration. 


Tips and Cash Gratuities To Be Included 
for Social Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a bill which will 
provide that tips and gratuities shall be 
included as wages under the old-age, sur- 
vivors', and disability program. This bill 
will correct an injustice, produce addi- 
tional-revenues, and will make realistic 
the social security benefits for service 
workers. 

This bill will consider tips as wages for 
the purposes of social security. Service 
workers pay income taxes on their tips 
but their tips are not considered in com- 
puting their social security benefits. The 
provisions of my bill will increase social 
security revenues by collections on in- 
come which has never been subject to 
the payment of social security taxes. It 
will result in a reporting of realistic 
wages, thus increasing the social security 
benefits for service workers when they 
become eligible. 

I introduced a similar bill in the 85th 
Congress and in the early part of the 
86th Congress. During the considera- 
tion of the omnibus social security bill 
in 1958, the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee indicated that while 
the committee favored the principle of 
my bill, the subject required further 
study. Two years have passed and 
further study has been made. This bill 
which I am introducing today improves 
upon the previous bill and seeks to meet 
the objections which have been raised. 
The features in this bill which were not 
present in the previous bill are as 
follows: 

First. This bill requires the employer 
instead of the employee to report where 
the employee has not declared the 
amount of tips which he has earned dur- 
ing the month and file such information 
with his employer within 10 days from 
the close of the month. 

Second. This bill grants the employer 
the right to review the amount which the 
employee has reported to him as his 
actual tips. 

Third. This bill in one of the alterna- 
tive computations of mandatory report- 
ing by the employer estimates the tips 
to be the difference between $1.25 an 
hour and the base hourly wage where 
the salary of the service employee is less 
than $1.25 per hour. 

Fourth. This bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to prescribe rules 
to carry out the provisions of the bill 
and to review the amounts reported. 

The only reason that tips were ex- 
cluded originally in computing social 
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security benefits is that it was thought 
that to include them would be imprac- 
ticable and there was a desire 


perience and time have demonstrated 
that those deficiencies and difficulties no 
longer obtain. Experience shows that 
a workable plan of computing tips is not 
only possible, but also administratively 
practicable. My bill offers that plan. 

Eight States and the District of Co- 
lumbia require that tips and gratuities 
be treated as wages received from the 
employing unit. Unemployment com- 
pensation regulations in 14 other States 
under certain conditions recognize tips 
as wages, such as where an employee 
gives an accounting to his employer of 
his tips or where tips contribute more 
than 50 percent of the employee’s base 
earnings. In the State of New York, 
in an analogous situation, namely, the 
computation of taxes on board and lodg- 
ing, tips and gratuities for unemploy- 
ment insurance purposes, the New York 
State Industrial Commission has issued 
rules which solve the problem inherent 
in the situation. 

Under the provisions of my bill, 
the employee will inform his employer 
of the amount of tips received dur- 
ing a given month within 10 days 
after the close of the month and 
turn over to the employer the amount 
necessary to pay the employee’s share 
of the social security tax on the tips. 
The employer also has the right to 
withhold the estimated social secu- 
rity taxes from the base wage of the 
employee. Where the employee fails 
to inform his employer of the amount 
of tips or other cash gratuities, the em- 
ployer must report in either of two ways. 
The first alternative method which the 
employer may use in the reporting of 
tips is the reporting of an amount equal 
to the difference between the employee’s 
average hourly pay for employment per- 
formed for such employer during such 
month and $1.25 multiplied by the total 
number of hours of employment per- 
formed by such employee for such em- 
ployer during such month. In other 
words, the employer reports as total 
wages for the month an amount equal 
to $1.25 multiplied by the number of 
hours worked by the employee during 
such month. If the employee does not 
file his report to his employer within 
10 days of the close of the month, the 
employer may use a second alternative. 
This alternative provides that the em- 
ployer must file as employee’s wages the 
employee’s base salary plus tips which 
are set forth in a schedule. The em- 
ployer shall collect from the employee 
or deduct from the employee's base wages 
2% percent of the employee’s wages or 
such percentage as is provided for by 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

In any event, where the employee fails 
to report his tips to the employer within 
10 days of the close of the month, the 
employer must report as tips the sum 
provided for in either of the two alterna- 
tive methods. 

My bill is divided into four sections. 
Section 1 of the bill adds a new para- 
graph to section 209 of the social security 
law and provides that tips and other cash 
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gratuities received by an employee in the 
course of employment from persons 
other than his employer shall be con- 
sidered remuneration for purposes of 
payment of social security taxes as pro- 
vided for under chapter 21 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Section 2 of the bill adds another 
paragraph to section 3121(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 and pro- 
vides that tips and cash gratuities cus- 
tomarily received by an employee in the 
course of employment from other than 
the employer shall be considered remu- 
neration for purposes of social security. 

Section 3 adds a subsection (p) to 
section 3121 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 and this subsection (p) is 
divided into six parts. Each of the first 
three parts sets forth a method of com- 
putation of tips and cash gratuities for 
purposes of social security. The amount 
of tips is either the actual amount re- 
ceived by the employee, or an estimated 
amount representing the difference be- 
tween $1.25 per hour and the actual 
hourly base wage, or an estimated 
amount based on experience and set 
forth in a schedule. 

The fourth part of section 3 sets forth 
the conditions which must exist in order 
for tips not to be included as remunera- 
tion for purposes of social security. The 
fifth part of this section provides for the 
withholding by the employer of the so- 
cial security tax on tips and cash gratu- 
ities from the base wage. The sixth part 
of this section 3 requires the Secretary 
of the Treasury or his delegate to 
promulgate rules and regulations to 
carry out the provisions of the subsection 
and requires the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to prescribe rules for the review of 
the amount reported. 

Subsection (p), subdivision (1) of sec- 
tion 3 of the bill provides that where an 
employee within 10 days after the close 
of any month reports to his employer 
the amount of tips which he received 
during the month and pays to his em- 
ployer the required rate of social secu- 
rity taxes, then the total amount which 
the employee reported shall be consid- 
ered remuneration paid to him by the 
employer and the sum so paid shall be 
treated by the employer as though it had 
been deducted from wages. 

Subsection (p), subdivision 2 of sec- 
tion 3 provides for mandatory reporting 
by the employer where the employee does 
not report actual tips and his hourly 
wage is less than $1.25 per hour. Under 
such conditions the employer must re- 
port as tips the difference between $1.25 
per hour and actual base wage per hour 
multiplied by the number of hours which 
the employee worked during a month for 
such employer, or the employer, at his 
election, must report as tips the amounts 
provided for in a schedule set forth in 
section 3, subsection (p), subdivision 
(3). 

Subdivision (2) of this subsection pro- 
vides that the employer shall collect 
from the employee or deduct from the 
employee’s wages the 2½ percent or the 
appropriate percentage of tax which the 
employee must pay. 

- Subsection (p) (3) provides for alter- 
native computation for mandatory re- 
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porting by the employer. This method 
computes tips as wages for each desig- 
nated group of employees. This part of 
the bill provides that where the em- 
ployee has not reported his actual tips 
and where the employer does not elect 
to report as tips the difference between 
$1.25 per hour and hourly base wage 
where the employee’s base wage is less 
than $1.25 per hour, the employer shall 
report an amount which experience 
shows service groups on the average re- 
ceive. The nine service groups and the 
amounts which they have deemed to have 
received from the point of view of expe- 
rience as tips and cash gratuities are as 
follows: 

(a) Beauty parlor operators: The amount 
of the tips and other cash gratuities received 
by a beauty parlor operator during any month 
shall be deemed to be equal to 10 percent of 
the wages (determined without regard to this 
subsection or the last sentence of subsec- 
tion (a)) paid to such operator by his or her 
employer. 

(b) Service employees in restaurants: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gratuities 
received by a service employee in a restau- 
rant during any month shall be deemed to 
be equal to 7½ percent of the amount 
charged for food and beverages served by (or 
attributable to service by) such employee 
during such month, except that the amount 
of such tips and other cash gratuities shall 
be 5 percent of the amount charged for 
food and beverages served by (or attributable 
to service by) such employee during such 
month if he is employed at a counter or in a 
drugstore. 

(c) Dining room employees in American 
plan hotels and in eating clubs: The amount 
of the tips and other cash gratuities re- 
ceived by a dining room employee in an 
American plan hotel or an eating club shall 
be deemed to be $2 per day of full-time 
employment for waiters and waitresses and 
$1 per day of full-time employment for bus- 
boys. 

(d) Hotel service employees: The amount 
of the tips and other cash gratuities received 
by a bellhop, porter, baggage porter, or door- 
man employed by a hotel shall be deemed to 
be $2 per day of full-time employment. 

(e) Taxicab drivers: The amount of the 
tips and other cash gratuities received by a 
taxicab driver shall be deemed to be equal 
to 12% percent of his total bookings if he 
operates his cab in a city having a popula- 
tion of 100,000 or more, or $9 per week in any 
other case. 

(f) Employees in barbershops: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gratui- 
ties received by an employee of a barbershop 
during any month shall be deemed to be 
equal to (i) 15 percent of the wages (de- 
termined without regard to this subsection 
or the last sentence of subsection (a)) re- 
ceived during such month in the case of a 
barber, (11) 25 percent of the wages (as so 
determined) recelved during such month in 
the case of a manicurist, or (ili) 5 cents for 
each customer of the barbershop in the case 
of an employee shining shoes or brushing 
and otherwise attending to customers’ 
clothes. 

(g) Baggage porters in bus and airline 
terminals: The amount of the tips and other 
cash gratuities received by a baggage porter 
at a bus or airline terminal shall be deemed 
to be $2 on any day on which he worked at 
least 7 hours, and 30 cents per hour of em- 
ployment actually performed on any day on 
which he did not work for at least 7 hours. 

(h) Pinboys at bowling alleys: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gratui- 
ties received by a pinboy at a bowling alley 
shall be deemed to be equal to 2 cents for 
each game for which he sets up pins. 
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(i) Maritime service employees: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gratui- 
ties received by a maritime service employee 
shall be deemed to be equal to whichever of 
the following amounts per day is applicable 
for each day of full-time employment: bar- 
tender, $1.70; bellboy, $1.80; deck steward, 
$2; headwaiter, $3.35; night steward, $1; room 
steward, $2.90; salon steward, $1.75; stew- 
ardess, $1.65; waiter, $2.50.” 


Subsection (p) subdivision (4) pro- 
vides that under certain conditions, no 
tips shall be included as remuneration 
for social security purposes. Tips or cash 
gratuities shall not be included where 
(a) acceptance of tips or gratuities is 
not allowed; (b) notice is displayed that 
tips are not allowed; (c) employer adopts 
reasonable means to insure that tips or 
cash gratuities are not received; (d) em- 
ployer submits to the Secretary a state- 
ment setting forth that tips are not al- 
lowed and methods to obtain compliance 
by customers and employees. 

Subsection (p) subdivision (5) pro- 
vides that an employer at his own option 
or upon the request by the employee may 
withhold from the employee's base wages 
the social security taxes due on the 
actual tips reported or on the estimated 
tips collected during the month. 

Subsection (p) subdivision (6) pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe regulations to carry out 
the provisions of the bill and to prescribe 
rules for the review of the amount re- 
ported. 

Section 4 of the bill deals with the 
effective date of the law and provides 
that the amendments shall apply only to 
tips received on and after the first day 
of the second month which begins more 
than 10 days after the enactment into 
law. 
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The custom of rewarding a person for 
satisfactory services rendered is an an- 
cient one, This custom has become 
highly formalized with the development 
of our social habits. Considerable dis- 
cussion is devoted to it in our best eti- 
quette books. It has also become a fixed 
part of our economic system and, as a 
result, millions of our workers today de- 
pend upon the receipt of gratuities or 
tips in order to earn a living. 

We are all aware of this. Each time 
we eat in a restaurant, get a shoeshine, 
have our luggage handled, we know that 
the person serving us must depend upon 
our tipping him for a substantial portion 
of his or her daily wages. It is now part 
of the system governing the relations of 
these persons with their employers. 

As I understand, a great many of 
these personal service personnel would 
like to see the system changed. They 
would prefer to have an assured weekly 
wage and have the cost of their services 
taken up in the bill presented by the em- 
ployer to the customer. This, of course, 
is a subject which is beyond the power 
of a legislature to handle. 

During my travels throughout Europe, 
I noted that the employer includes the 
amount of the employee’s tips as part of 
the bill. The practice is to allocate a 
percentage of the total bill as tips. The 
percentage which was most frequently 
used was 13 percent. 

Service employees, however, have an- 
other problem, one for which the Con- 
gress, and the Committee on Ways and 
Means in particular, should take respon- 
sibility. They are denied the benefit of 
social security coverage of that portion 
of their income which comes directly 
from the customers they serve. Only the 
low basic wage, which they receive from 
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their employer, may be credited as wages 
under the present law, except in a small 
percentage of cases where the employer 
requires the employee to account to him 
the amount of tips. The injustice of this 
treatment is manifest. When these peo- 
ple become eligible to receive their social 
security benefits, they find themselves 
entitled to payments which fail to reflect 
their true earnings histories. This is 
because the wages which have been 
credited to them in many cases make up 
as little as one-half or one-third of their 
total earnings, counting their tips. 

My proposals and proposals similar to 
mine have met with opposition from only 
one quarter—the associations of em- 
ployers of personal service personnel, the 
restaurant and hotel operators. The 
reason they have advanced for their po- 
sition is difficulty of administration—al- 
though, one cannot help but recognize 
that if the proposal were adopted their 
employer’s taxes would be increased. 
The difficulty, they claim, arises in as- 
certaining the sums involved in the tips 
received by their employees. 

If difficulty of administration were al- 
lowed to prevent the adoption of worth- 
while legislation, most of the activities 
of the Federal Government would never 
have been undertaken. In this instance, 
the administration of the bill, while in- 
tricate, is not impracticable. The people 
affected by my bill are entitled to con- 
sistent treatment by the Government. 
We have found ways to collect income 
taxes based upon their tips. There is no 
reason why we should deny them social 
security protection on an equal basis. 
Simple justice requires that Congress 
treat service employees fairly and grant 
these worthy citizens the protection in- 
tended for all workers by the Social Se- 
curity Act. 


SENATE 
Frinay, FEBRUARY 19, 1960 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 
15, 1960) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, of Montana, Acting President pro 
tempore. 

Rev. Richard M. Langsdale, pastor, 
St. Mark's Lutheran Church, Evansville, 
Ind., offered the following prayer: 


Thou alone, O God, art Lord of life, 
Creator and Ruler of the universe and 
of man. We are Thy children—stewards 
of the community of man and instru- 
ments only of Thine eternal purposes. 

We thank Thee for the privilege of 
world leadership to which our Nation 
has been raised. Forgive us, we pray, 
when in vanity or folly we sometimes 
neglect or fall short of the responsibili- 
ties this privilege lays upon us. 

Give to the Members of this Senate— 
and to us all—a double portion of Thy 
spirit, that we may consistently employ 
the wisdom to discern, the courage to 
care for, and the integrity to act within 
Thy holy will for man. 


Endow us, Father, with the faith to 
acknowledge that our Nation’s destiny 
and meaning—together with our acts in 
its behalf—are weighed ultimately in 
the balance of Thine eternal purposes. 

Ours is the privilege of world leader- 
ship, but Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory. In Christ’s name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1960. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, a Senator 
from the State of Montana, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MANSFIELD thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 18, 1960, was dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
pinay by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

es. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


STATE AND LOCAL WITHHOLDING 
OF INCOME TAXES—CORREC- 
TION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, during 
the morning hour yesterday I called at- 
tention to H.R. 3151, which authorizes 
withholding by the Federal Government 
of certain income or wage taxes imposed 
by local governments upon Federal em- 
ployees, and urged favorable considera- 
tion of the bill by the Senate. 


— 
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The distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] then asked me 
a question to which I regret I gave an 
answer that was not entirely correct. 

He asked me whether the Federal 
Government does not now extend comity 
to the States in the matter of withhold- 
ing and I said it did not. The fact is 
that it extends comity to the States but 
not to the local subdivision of the States. 
H.R, 3151 would extend this principle so 
that certain local governments, which 
now withhold Federal income taxes from 
their employees would receive reciproc- 
ity from the Federal Government. 

The fact that the States do now re- 
ceive reciprocal treatment from the Fed- 
eral Government seems to me to be a 
further argument why this treatment 
should be extended to their political sub- 
divisions as well. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the usual morning hour, with 
statements limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it ig so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that the admin- 
istrative expense authorization of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. for the fiscal year 1960 
had been reapportioned on a basis which 
indicates the necessity for a supplemental 
estimate of administrative expense authori- 
zation; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
REPORT ON ACTIVITIES AND TRANSACTIONS 

UNDER MERCHANT SHIP Sates Act or 1946 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
Maritime Administration on the activities 
and transactions under the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act of 1946, from October 1, 1959, 
through December 31, 1959 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

TITLE CHANGE OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

A letter from the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to change the title of the Assistant 
Director of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 

ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders suspending deportation 
of Joseph Bilenco, also known as Joseph 
Addison Blake, and Pedro Ramirez-Cordova, 
together with a statement of the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law pertaining to 
each alien, and the reasons for ordering such 
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suspension (with 9 papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 
REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION OF Fam LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 

A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
administration of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, during the fiscal year 1959 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore: 

Resolution of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Armed Services: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To ENACT LEGISLA- 
TION INCREASING RETIREMENT BENEFITS OF 
CERTAIN RETIRED MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 


“Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States a bill relative 
to the improvement of benefits for members 
of the U.S. Armed Forces who retired prior to 
June 1, 1958; Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation that 
will increase the retirement benefits payable 
to those members of the Armed Forces who 
retired prior to June 1, 1958; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth transmit forthwith copies of this 
resolution to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of the Congress of the United States 
and to each Member thereof from the Com- 
monwealth. 

“Adopted by the senate, February 1, 1960. 

“Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 

in concurrence, February 4, 1960. 
“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 

“Attest: 

„Josy D. Warp, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 

“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 13 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to extend 

the time limits of the veterans education 

program established by the Federal Gov- 
ernment pertaining to World War II and 

Korean conflict veterans 

“Whereas millions of veterans of World 
War II and the Korean conflict have been 
educated under the provisions of the veter- 
ans education program established by the 
Federal Government; and 

“Whereas many veterans were able to ob- 
tain further education through the benefits 
of the veterans education program which 
would not have been possible otherwise; and 

“Whereas the education of millions of 
veterans has contributed to an increase in 
the level of education of this country and 
has produced a major national asset in better 
and more skilled manpower and has done 
much to improve the economy of our coun- 
try; and 

“Whereas reliable statistics have proved 
that increased income to veterans resulting 
from higher education and improved skills 
will more than reimburse the national treas- 
ury of the entire cost of the GI training pro- 
gram by 1970; and 
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“Whereas the President of the United 
States, by Executive order on January 31, 
1955, stopped the educational benefits for 
persons serving in the Armed Forces of the 
United States after February 1, 1955; and 

“Whereas it is belleved that as long as the 
draft is continued that all persons serving 
in the Armeed Forces should be extended the 
educational benefits that were granted to 
veterans serving prior to February 1, 1955; 
and 

“Whereas it has been established by re- 
liable statistics that the investment in edu- 
cation for our own American youth will be 
more than repaid to the public treasury 
through increased taxes, resulting from high- 
er incomes earned by such veterans: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi (the Senate con- 
curring therein), That the Legislature of the 
State of Mississippi does hereby memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to extend 
GI education benefits to all veterans who en- 
tered or who will enter military service from 
and after February 1, 1955, and that such 
educational benefits be extended as long as 
and provision of the draft law shall exist; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That upon adoption of this 
resolution, a copy thereof be mailed by the 
clerk of the house of representatives to the 
President of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, and to each Member 
of the Congress from the State of Mississippi. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
February 2, 1960. 

“WALTER SILER, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“Adopted by the senate February 3, 1960. 

“Pau. B. JOHNSON, 
“President of the Senate.” 


Memorials signed by Ross Boling, and 
sundry citizens of the State of Texas, and 
Lucy Ann York, and sundry citizens of the 
State of Wisconsin, remonstrating against 
the adoption of the resolution (S. Res. 94) 
relating to the recognition of the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice in 
certain disputes hereafter arising; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted at a mass meeting of 
Americans of Lithuanian descent of the city 
of Miami, Fla., favoring a firm stand against 
the expansion of communism in the free 
world; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A telegram in the nature of a memorial, 
signed by St. Clair Goolsby, of Cartersville, 
Ga., remonstrating against the enactment of 
the pending civil rights bill; ordered to lie 
on the table, 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
my colleague, the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurRMOND], I pre- 
sent a concurrent resolution of the 
South Carolina General Assembly me- 
morializing the Congress of the United 
States to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to balancing the expenditures and 
the income of the Goyernment of the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be printed in the Rrecorp, and 
referred to the appropriate committee, 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and, under the 
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rule, ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES TO PROPOSE 
AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES RELATIVE TO BALANCING 
THE EXPENDITURES AND THE INCOME OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Whereas the U.S. Government is presently 
indebted in a minimum sum of $295 billion 
and the debt increases each year; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government now pays ap- 
proximately $9 billion in interest on the pres- 
ent indebtedness each fiscal year; and 

Whereas the value of a dollar continues 
to decrease, particularly since World War II. 
largely due to the inflationary fiscal policy of 
the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the people of the United States are 
already bearing a practically confiscatory and 
excessive burden of taxes, particularly from 
the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the power to tax is the power to 
destroy, and the present level of taxation on 
the people has reached the point of dimin- 
ishing return: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring). That the general 
assembly hereby urges and memoralizes the 
Congress of the United States to propose to 
the States an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as provided by 
article V of the Constitution, to read as 
follows, to wit: 

“Section 1. On or before the 15th day after 
the beginning of each regular session of the 
Congress, the President shall transmit to the 
Congress a budget which shall set forth his 
estimate of the receipts of the Government, 
other than trust funds, during the ensuing 
fiscal year under the laws then existing and 
his recommendations with respect to expend- 
itures to be made from funds other than 
trust funds during such ensuing fiscal year, 
which shall not exceed such estimate of the 
receipts. The President in transmitting such 
budget may recommend measures for rais- 
ing additional revenue and his recommenda- 
tions for the expenditure of such additional 
revenue. If the Congress shall authorize ex- 
penditures to be made during such ensuing 
fiscal year in excess of such estimate of the 
receipts, it shall not adjourn for more than 
3 days at a time until such action has been 
taken as may be necessary to balance the 
budget for such ensuing fiscal year. In case 
of war or other grave national emergency, if 
the President shall so recommend, the Con- 
gress by a vote of three-fourths of all the 
members of each House may suspend the fore- 
going provisions for balancing the budget for 
periods, either successive or otherwise, not 
exceeding 1 year each. 

Sec. 2. This article shall take effect on the 
first day of the calendar year next following 
the ratification of this article. 

Src. 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislature 
of three-fourths of the several States within 
7 years from the date of its submission to 
the States by the Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this reso- 
lution be furnished to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress, and to each 
congressional Representative from the State. 


RESOLUTION OF TRANS-MISSOURI- 
KANSAS SHIPPERS BOARD 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board 
at its regular meeting adopted a resolu- 
tion urging repeal of the remaining 
excise taxes on transportation of 
passengers. 
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The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
is a voluntary organization consisting of 
a large number of rail shippers located 
in the States of Missouri and Kansas 
and portions of Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Illinois. 

The excise tax on transportation of 
persons was placed on our statutes in 
a time of war and at a time when we 
were trying to discourage passenger 
travel. Now that that period is passed, 
it occurs to me that Congress should 
give every consideration to repeal of the 
tax 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be printed in the REcorp, and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION URGING REPEAL OF Excise TAXES 
Upon THE FOR-HIRE TRANSPORTATION OF 
PERSONS 


Whereas this board has on other occa- 
sions adopted resolutions urging repeal of 
the then existing Federal excise tax upon the 
transportation of persons and property as 
being discriminatory and contrary to the 
best interests of the traveling and shipping 
public in a sound, adequate and efficient 
transportation system; and 

Whereas the 85th Congress, by Public Law 
No. 85-475, repealed the Federal excise tax 
upon the transportation of property but left 
in effect the 10 percent excise tax on the 
for-hire transportation of persons; and 

Whereas the 85th Congress, by Public Law 
No. 86-75, provided for reduction of the 
excise tax upon the for-hire transportation 
of persons from 10 percent to 5 percent on 
and after July 1, 1960; and 

Whereas in the opinion of this board the 
continued exaction of excise tax upon the 
for-hire transportation of persons has had 
and will continue to have effect adverse to 
the interests of this country in sound, ade- 
quate and efficient public transportation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Truns-Missouri- Kansas 
Shippers Board in convention assembled at 
Kansas City, Mo., That Federal excise taxes 
upon the for-hire transportation of persons 
should be repealed as discriminatory, self- 
defeating and contrary to the best interests 
of the traveling and shipping public in a 
sound, adequate and efficient for-hire trans- 
portation system; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president of this board 
forward a copy of this resolution to each 
member of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the Senate Finance Committee, and 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittees of both the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the U.S. Congress. 


REPORT ENTITLED “NATIONAL POL- 
ICY MACHINERY IN COMMUNIST 
CHINA” (S. REPT. NO. 1096) 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, pursuant to S. Res. 115, 86th Con- 
gress, I submit a report on “National 
Policy Machinery in Communist China.” 

I ask that this study, which was pre- 
pared by the staff of the Subcommittee 
on National Policy Machinery, in co- 
operation with the executive branch, be 
printed as a Senate report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be reccived and 
printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Washington, 


February 19 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 3068. A bill for the relief of Zohry Nuby 
(also known as Zoe Francis); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 3069. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Power Commission to delegate its functions; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 3070. A bill to provide for the removal 
of the restriction on use with respect to cer- 
tain lands in Morton County, N. Dak., 
conveyed to the State of North Dakota on 
July 20, 1955; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

S. 3071. A bill to promote the utilization 
of Indian-owned resources by Indians of the 
Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S.3072. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to effect the payment of cer- 
tain claims against the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3073. A bill relating to the effective date 
of the qualification of the Pattern Makers’ 
Pension Trust Fund of Chicago as a quali- 
fied trust under section 401(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 3074. A bill to provide for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Interna- 
tional Development Association; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

Mr. — 


By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 3075. A bill for the relief of Edward T. 
Paca; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 3076. A bill for the relief of Daisy Pong 

= Tong Li; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. CLARK (for himself and Mr. 
Scorr) : 


S. 3077. A bill to provide for the designa- 
tion, under the provisions of section 1109(b) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, of the 
Port Erie Airport, Erie, Pa., as a port of en- 
try for civil aircraft; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS BY 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize the Federal 
Power Commission to delegate its func- 
tions. I ask unanimous consent that a 
letter from the Chairman of the Com- 
mission, requesting the proposed legis- 
lation, be printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the letter will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3069) to authorize the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to delegate its 
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functions, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, 

by request, was received, read twice by 

its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 5, 1960. 

Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: On April 24, 1959, 
in compliance with a request from your of- 
fice, we submitted a draft bill to amend 
the Natural Gas Act, the text of which, pre- 
pared by our staff, was intended to effectuate 
the Commission's legislative recommenda- 
tions which ap in our 38th Annual 
Report (1958). A draft bill to amend the 
Federal Power Act, similar in purpose, was 
sent on May 7. 

The Commission’s 39th Annual Report 
(1959) has just been published. It con- 
tains the same legislative recommendations 
as did the 1958 report except for a new item 
20 on page 22, recommending that the Com- 
mission be given authority to delegate to 
one or more Commissioners or subordinates 
any portion of its functions now requiring 
Commission action under the Federal Power 
or Natural Gas Acts. 

A draft bill to effect that recommendation, 
patterned after the statute giving delegation 
authority to the Federal Communications 
Commission (47 U.S.C. 155 (d)), has been 
prepared and two copies thereof are en- 
closed. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEROME K. KUYKENDALL, 
Chairman, 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 
AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to effect the payment of 
certain claims against the United States, 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Secretary of State in a 
letter to the Vice President of January 
29, 1960, and I am introducing it in order 
that there may be a specific bill to which 
Members of the Senate and the public 
may direct their attention and com- 
ments. 

I reserve the right to support or op- 
pose this bill as well as any suggested 
amendments to it. A quick perusal of 
the bill indicates to me, however, that 
claims of this nature could be paid di- 
rectly out of U.S.-owned foreign cur- 
rencies, and I expect to examine this 
possibility when the bill is considered by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recor at this point, 
together with the letter from the Secre- 
ery of State and its accompanying re- 
port. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill, letter, and report will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3072) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to effect the 
payment of certain claims against the 
United States, introduced by Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
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mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the R&corp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum as may be necessary to effect full 
and final settlement of the following claims 
against the United States: 

(a) Claims of the Government of Israel 
in the sum of NF45,274.25 ($9,190.67) on 
behalf of Izhaq Cohen and in the sum of 
NF36,582.12 ($7,426.17) on behalf of Jacob 
Kashi, arising as a consequence of injuries 
sustained by Izhaq Cohen and Jacob Kashi 
in an automobile accident which occurred 
at Paris, France, on April 22, 1956, involving 
a Government-owned vehicle of the United 
States Embassy at Paris; 

(b) Claim of the Government of France 
in the sum of NF16,454.59 ($3,340.28) on 
behalf of Marie Kerardy arising as a conse- 
quence of injuries sustained by Marie Ker- 
ardy in an automobile accident which oc- 
curred at Paris, France, on January 13, 1954, 
involving a Government-owned vehicle of 
the United States Embassy at Paris. 

In all, $19,957.12, together with such addi- 
tional sums due to increases in rates of ex- 
change as may be necessary to pay the 
claims in the foreign currency specified. 


The letter and report presented by Mr. 
FULBRIGHT are as follows: 


Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dran Mr. Vict Presipent: I enclose for 
your consideration a report and recom- 
mendation regarding legislation to enable 
this Government to effect settlement of 
claims of the Governments of Israel and 
France against the United States, in the 
total sum of approximately $19,957.12. 

The claims of the Government of Israel 
were presented to the U.S. Government 
through the diplomatic channel on March 
12, 1958, and are on behalf of Mr. Izhaq 
Cohen and Mr. Jacob Kashi, Israeli nation- 
als, in the amounts of NF45,274.25 (French 
new francs) ($9,190.67), and NF36,582.12 
(French new francs) ($7,426.17) , respectively. 
The claims are based on personal injuries 
and losses sustained by Messrs. Cohen and 
Kashi in an automobile accident at Paris on 
April 22, 1956, which was caused by the negli- 
gent operation by an employee of the United 
States of a Government-owned vehicle of 
the U.S. Embassy at Paris. 

The claim of the Government of France 
was presented to the U.S. Government 
through the diplomatic channel on October 
10, 1958, and is on behalf of Mrs. Marie 
Kerardy, a French national, in the 
amount of NP16,454.59 (French new francs) 
($3,340.28). The claim is based on per- 
sonal injuries and losses sustained by Mrs. 
Kerardy in an automobile accident at Paris 
on January 13, 1954, which was caused by the 
negligent operation by an employee of the 
United States of a Government-owned ve- 
hicle of the U.S, Embassy at Paris. 

The claims are meritorious and the United 
States is legally liable for their payment. 
The amounts asked are not excessive. There 
is, however, no existing legislative authority 
for their settlement. I shall, therefore, be 
gratified if you will cause legislation to be 
introduced in the U.S. Senate and if you 
will endeavor to have it enacted as soon as 
possible. A suggested draft bill is enclosed. 

A similar letter is being sent to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this proposal 
to the Congress for its consideration, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHRISTIAN A, HERTER. 
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REPORT AND RECOMMENDATION 
CLAIMS OF THE GOVERNMENTS OF ISRAEL AND 
FRANCE AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

I. CLAIMS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL ON 
BEHALF OF IZHAQ COHEN AND JACOB KASHI 


On March 12, 1958, the Government of 
Israel presented to the US. Govern- 
ment claims on behalf of Izhaq Cohen and 
Jacob Kashi, Israeli citizens, for 4,527,425 
French francs and 3,658,212 French francs, 
respectively, or a total of 8,185,637 French 
francs, on account of injuries sustained by 
them in an accident at Paris on April 22, 
1956, involving a Government-owned vehicle 
of the U.S. Embassy at Paris. Since the date 
on which the claims were presented, the Gov- 
ernment of Prance has officially converted the 
franc into a new franc at the rate of 100 
old francs to one new franc (effective January 
1, 1960). Consequently, the amounts claimed 
on behalf of Izhaq Cohen and Jacob Kashi 
when converted into the new French franc 
are 45,274.25 francs and 36,582.12 francs, 
respectively, or a total of 81,856.37 francs. 
All sums in French francs appearing below 
are expressed in terms of the new French 
franc. 

The accident on which the claims are based 
occurred under the following circumstances: 
On April 22, 1956, Jean Funis, a local em- 
ployee of the U.S. Embassy at Paris, was 
driving an Embassy vehicle in the perform- 
ance of official Department of State activities. 
At a short distance from the intersection of 
Avenue de l’Opera, a four-lane street, and 
Rue de 1 Echelle, Funis attempted to make a 
“U” turn from the curbside traffic lane. 
As the Embassy vehicle crossed the adjacent 
or inside traffic lane it was struck on the left 
side by a motor scooter which was proceeding 
in the same direction. The motor scooter 
was operated by Izhaq Cohen with Jacob 
Kashi as a passenger. These facts are sub- 
stantiated by a report of the Paris police 
and an investigation by the U.S, Embassy at 
Paris which includes statements of two dis- 
interested witnesses to the accident. The 
Embassy concluded that Funis, the Embassy's 
driver, was responsible for the accident as “he 
contravened articles 6 and 24 of the French 
Highway Code and article 10 of the ‘Ordon- 
nance Generale du 19 fevrier 1948’ published 
by the ‘Prefecture de Police’ which set forth 
the rules regarding the precautions which 
must necessarily be taken by a driver when 
he intends to make a turn.” The Office of the 
Legal Adviser for the Department of State 
has reviewed the entire record and the ap- 
plicable French traffic laws and is of the 
same opinion. 

In the accident Izhaq Cohen, the operator 
of the motor scooter, suffered severe trau- 
matic injury to the skull and cervical area 
and Jacob Kashi suffered a severe contusion 
of the right knee with a tranverse fracture of 
the kneecap. Their injuries resulted in 
findings of permanent partial disability of 
25 percent for Cohen and 13 percent for 
Kashi by a medical expert engaged by the 
Embassy. The claim on behalf of Cohen is 
made up of the following general items: 
medical expenses and repair of motor scooter, 
549 francs; 2 months’ total loss of wages while 
totally disabled, 1,750 francs; 1 month’s par- 
tial loss of wages while partially disabled, 
437.50 francs; permanent partial disability 
of 25 percent (computed in accordance with 
French law and practice, namely, annual in- 
come times 25 percent times an official factor 
which is derived from the age of the injured 
party, etc.), 39,537.75 francs; pain and suffer- 
ing, 3,000 francs, or a grand total of 45,274.25 
francs, 

The claim on behalf of Kashi is made up 
of the following general items: medical ex- 
penses, 104.32 francs; 10 weeks’ total loss of 
wages while totally disabled, 2,700 francs; 
9 weeks’ partial loss of wages while partially 
disabled, 1,215 francs; permanent partial 
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disability of 13 percent (computed in the 
manner explained above), 29,062.80 francs; 
pain and suffering, 3,500 francs, or a grand 
total of 36,582.12 francs. 

The Embassy at Paris investigated and 
verified the amounts claimed on behalf of 
Cohen and Kashi and is of the opinion that 
they are fair and reasonable and should be 
paid. The Department is of the same 


opinion. 

Accordingly, it is believed that a grant in 
the sum of 45,274.25 French francs (the 
equivalent of $9,190.67 at the current ex- 
change rate of 20.3 cents for 1 franc) on be- 
half of Izhaq Cohen and a grant in the sum 
of 36,582.12 French francs (the equivalent 
of $7,426.17 at the current exchange rate of 
20.3 cents for 1 franc) on behalf of Jacob 
Kashi are warranted and it is, therefore, 
recommended that the Congress appropriate 
those amounts, or such greater or lesser 
amounts as may be required if there is a 
change in the rate of exchange, to effect a 
final settlement of the claim. 


It. CLAIM OF THE GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE ON 
BEHALF OF MARIE KERARDY 


The claim of the Government of France 
on behalf of Marie Kerardy, a French citizen, 
for 1,645,459 French francs is based upon in- 
juries and damages sustained by her in an 
accident at Paris on January 13, 1954, in- 
volving a Government-owned vehicle of the 
US. Embassy at Paris. The claim was 
formally espoused by the Government of 
France on October 10, 1958. Effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1960, the Government of France has 
officially converted the franc into a new franc 
at the rate of 100 old francs to 1 new franc. 
Consequently, the amount claimed on be- 
half of Marie Kerardy when converted into 
the new French franc is 16,454.59 francs. All 
sums in French francs appearing below are 
expressed in terms of the new French franc. 

The accident occurred under the following 
circumstances: On January 13, 1954, Marcel 
Revel, a local employee of the U.S. Embassy 
at Paris, was driving an Embassy vehicle in 
the performance of official business for the 
Foreign Operations Administration. Revel 
Was proceeding on Rue d’Aubervilliers. As 
he approached the intersection with Rue du 
Departement, a truck operated by Andre 
Devuldere approached from the right on Rue 
du Departement. Revel was unable to stop 
in time to avoid striking the truck and 
swerved to the left in an effort to pass in 
front of the truck. He was unsuccessful in 
this attempt and the truck struck the side 
of the Embassy's vehicle after which the 
Embassy’s vehicle skidded diagonally across 
the intersection, crashed into a fish stand 
and knocked down the claimant, Marie 
Kerardy, who was on the sidewalk. It was 
Taining at the time of the accident and the 
streets were wet and slippery. These facts 
are substantiated by an investigation by the 
Paris police and by the U.S. Embassy at Paris 
and the interrogation of witnesses to the 
accident. From the extent of the damage to 
the Embassy’s vehicle and the distance it 
traveled after the impact, it is evident that 
Revel was driving too fast for the condition 
of the street. It is also evident that Revel 
failed to yield the right-of-way in contra- 
vention of French law and traffic regulations 
which provide that a vehicle approaching 
from the right has the right-of-way. The 
Embassy concluded from its investigation 
that Revel was primarily responsible for the 
accident. The Office of the Legal Adviser for 
the Department of State has reviewed the 
entire record and is of the same opinion. 

In the accident the claimant, Marie Ker- 
ardy, suffered severe injury to the right 
sacroiliac joint, right thigh, and sciatic 
nerve. Her injuries resulted in a finding of 
disability of approximately 30 percent by a 
“sworn physician attached to the Civil Court 
of the Seine.” Her claim as compromised by 
the Department is made up of the following 
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general items: medical expenses and aoe 
to clothing, 1,137.73 francs; permanent 

tial disability (computed in the 8 ex- 
plained above), 14,316.86 francs; pain and 
suffering, 1,000 francs, or a grand total of 
16,454.59 francs. The Embassy at Paris has 
verified these amounts and is of the view 
that the claim should be paid. The Depart- 
ment is of the same opinion. 

Accordingly, it is believed that a grant in 
the sum of 16,454.59 French francs (the 
equivalent of $3,340.28 at the current ex- 
change rate of 20.3 cents for 1 franc) on 
behalf of Marie Kerardy is warranted and it 
is, therefore, recommended that the Con- 
gress appropriate that amount, or such other 
amount as may be required if there is a 
change in the rate of exchange, to effect a 
final settlement of the claim. 


REHABILITATION OF NAVAJO AND 
HOPI TRIBES OF INDIANS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
July 28, 1959, I introduced S. 2456, a bill 
relating to the Navajo Indians in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. The distin- 
guished junior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER] wishes to be associated 
with the proposed legislation. 

I am delighted to have the Senator 
join with me on this bill, and therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent that when S. 
2456 is next printed the name of the 
junior Senator from Arizona may be 
included as a cosponsor of it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 309(a) (1) 
OF TARIFF ACT OF 1930—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] may 
be added as an additional cosponsor of 
the bill (S. 3021) to amend section 309 
(a) (1) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, introduced by me on Febru- 
ary 11, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL CONFERENCE TO 
STUDY MEANS FOR CONTROLLING 
DISTRIBUTION OF OBSCENE MAT- 
TER AND MATERIALS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 15, 1960, the names 
of Senators GREEN, PROUTY, KEFAUVER, 
BIBLE, NEUBERGER, KUCHEL, BusH, Moss, 
KEATING, SCHOEPPEL, Murray, Younc of 
North Dakota, Fone, BRIDGES, BENNETT, 
Cooper, Javits, Case of New Jersey, 
SPARKMAN, HOLLAND, HUMPHREY, THUR- 
MOND, and RANDOLPH were added as addi- 
tional cosponsors of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 160) to provide for a confer- 
ence consisting of Federal, State, and 
local officials, and members of public and 
private groups or organizations to con- 
sider and propose methods of, and to 
coordinate action for, combating the 
traffic in obscene matters and materials, 
rr ee by Mr. Scorr on February 15, 
196 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF OLIN HATFIELD CHILSON 
TO BE U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLORADO, 
VICE WILLIAM L. KNOUS, DE- 
CEASED 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for 10:30 a. m., 
Friday, February 26, 1960, in room 2228, 
New Senate Office Building, on the nomi- 
nation of Olin Hatfield Chilson, of Colo- 
rado, to be U.S. district judge for the 
district of Colorado, vice William F. 
Knous, deceased. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the above nomina- 
tion may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIAL, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

By Mr. BUSH: 
Statement prepared by him, relating to the 


growth and development of the University of 
Hartford, 


ALOYSIUS CARDINAL STEPINAC 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I would 
not like to have this period pass with- 
out taking some notice of the passing of 
a great churchman, Aloysius Cardinal 
Stepinac. 

He was primate of Yugoslavia’s 7 mil- 
lion Catholics. He died at the age of 
61, after 5 years of Tito's Communist 
imprisonment and 9 years of “parolee 
imprisonment.” 

Mr. President, it is amazing that Tito's 
government denied the burial of Car- 
dinal Stepinac in his own cathedral in 
Zagreb. One manifestly must wonder 
why. I believe the obvious reason is the 
fear of the anti-Communist strength 
that is growing in Yugoslavia, 

Finally, after world public opinion and 
strong population resentment every- 
where, including Yugoslavia, Tito per- 
mitted the ceremony to be held in the 
cathedral. 

As the whole world knows, Cardinal 
Stepinac was a relentless and unyielding 
foe of communism. He was elevated to 
his post of cardinal in 1953, but, not- 
withstanding that fact, he could not go 
to Rome, to attend the ceremony there, 
because the Communist government of 
Tito threatened not to permit him to 
return. 

People everywhere in the world, and 
especially the people of Croatia, Slovenia, 
and Serbia, mourn the passing of this 
great man, The world has lost a great 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CarLsoN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
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ator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I desire to join the 
distinguished minority leader in the re- 
marks he has made just now on the 
passing of Cardinal Stepinac. A great 
man has gone to his reward, but the 
example he has set will live for many 
decades after his passing. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESIDENT'S 
IMPENDING VOYAGE TO LATIN 
AMERICA 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 

within a few days, the President will be 

leaving on a tour of Latin America. I 

know that other Members of the Sen- 

ate join with me in wishing him a most 
pleasant journey. 

There is every reason to believe that 
we shall not witness, in connection with 
the President’s impending trip, a repe- 
tition of the reprehensible vilification 
that marked an earlier goodwill tour of 
the distinguished Vice President of the 
United States [Mr. Nrxon]. On the con- 
trary, there is every reason to believe 
that the President will be welcomed with 
enthusiasm wherever he goes. 

The President is a warm man and he 
evokes a warm response. I hope that 
after he leaves the Presidency, he will 
continue—as a private citizen—to make 
journeys such as he is now making, to 
various parts of the world. I hope that 
the next President will prevail upon Mr. 
Eisenhower to do so in the interests of 
the Nation. Journeys by persons of such 
obvious good will as Mr. Eisenhower can 
only be welcomed in a world so replete 
with ill will as the one in which we live. 

But, Mr. President, I am bold enough 
to suggest that, at this moment in time, 
something more than a journey is needed 
in our relations with the nations of Latin 
America. The state of those relations is 
far from good. Nor are these relations 
likely to be improved merely by the ritual 
of good-will tours endlessly repeated. 

Travel by the President to other na- 
tions is not an end in itself. The Presi- 
dent abroad is not just a tourist; he is 
the personification of the Nation. His 
appearances on foreign soil can never be 
casual, nor can they be mere gestures of 
good will. The President is the fountain- 
head of action in this Nation in matters 
of foreign policy. I hope that his ap- 
pearance in Latin America, particularly 
at this time, will signify action as regards 
inter-American policies. 

Let us face it: The relations between 
this Nation and Latin America are 
plagued with problems and irritants. 
Unless the impending voyage is a prel- 
ude to coming to grips with these prob- 
lems and irritants, it would be better if 
it were not made at all. Unless it sig- 
nifies action, the good-will effects will 
soon wear off and the aftertaste will be 
doubly bitter. The pleasant climate 
which the visit will quickly engender will 
chill just as quickly. 

I emphasize, Mr. President, that it is 
the followthrough, what comes after, not 
the good-will tour itself—which will 
affect the deeper fortunes of this Nation 
in its relations with the other Latin 
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American Republics. In short, the Presi- 
dent, in his person alone, can open doors; 
but if they are to remain open, it must 
be clear why they were opened in the 
first place; and, in subsequent action, the 
administrative bureaucracy of this Na- 
tion must be led firmly by the President 
to keep them open. 

For that reason, once again I com- 
mend to the Senate and to the President 
and his administration a recent report 
of the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] on a trip which he 
made to Latin America a few months 
ago. In his report, “Mr. Hemisphere“ 
for that is a sobriquet which he most 
justly deserves—outlines a program of 
far-reaching constructive action with 
respect to Latin America. In his report, 
the able Senator points the way to com- 
ing to grips with the problems and ir- 
ritants which have accumulated in inter- 
American relations. If the President 
wishes to give to his impending good-will 
tour a fruitful and lasting value to the 
Nation, I suggest that he direct his at- 
tention to that report and consider its 
implications in conjunction with the 
heads of states with whom he will meet; 
and, subsequently, that he lead the ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy in line with the 
implications. 

At this moment I would add only two 
other thoughts to what is contained in 
the report of the Senator from Vermont. 
I believe that it is time to recognize— 
in inter-American -policy—the growing 
trend in the world toward regional 
groupings, toward common markets. 
This trend is already well advanced in 
Europe. Indeed, last year, it made its 
formal appearance in the Western 
Hemisphere, in an agreement among five 
Central American Republics, which since 
has run into certain difficulties. On yes- 
terday, seven additional Latin American 
nations signed an agreement opening the 
way to a common market as among 
themselves. These nations are Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay, and, significantly, Mex- 
ico. In short, there is a new force op- 
erating in the realm of international 
economics and trade, and we will ignore 
its meaning to us and to the rest of the 
Americas only to our detriment. The 
implications of this new force of re- 
gionalism warrant full and joint explora- 
tion by all the American Republics. Its 
potential as a tool for dealing with some 
of the most unyielding economic prob- 
lems of inter-American relations should 
be fully evaluated. We need to think 
boldly and with fresh inspiration. We 
need to consider whether a common mar- 
ket for all the Americas, including Can- 
ada if it so desires, can serve the inter- 
ests of the nations of this hemisphere. 
I can conceive of no better time and 
place for giving to this exploration a 
firm political impetus than the occasion 
of the President’s coming good-will tour 
to Latin America. 

In this connection, I am delighted that 
the President is going to stop in Puerto 
Rico. The relations between the Puerto 
Rican Commonwealth and the United 
States are, in major part, built upon the 
successful operation of what is, in effect, 
a common market. This operation has 
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redounded to the immense and pyramid- 
ing economic advantage of both the 
United States and the Commonwealth. 

I can think of no man who is better 
equipped to counsel with the President 
in this matter, as well as in other aspects 
of inter-American relations, than the 
brilliant. and distinguished Governor of 
Puerto Rico, Mr. Mufioz-Marin, and, in- 
deed, I regret that he is not accompany- 
ing the President on this good-will tour. 
During his entire life, Mr. Mufioz-Marin 
has lived and breathed and pondered the 
basic problems of Puerto Rico in its re- 
lationship with the United States. He 
has led in the successful search for the 
solutions to many of these problems. His 
wealth of experience can provide new 
insights into almost every facet of inter- 
American relations on the larger scale 
of hemispheric relations. 

If I may summarize, Mr. President, 
may I say again that I wish the Presi- 
dent a most pleasant and fruitful jour- 
ney to Latin America. And to make it 
most useful, I respectfully direct his at- 
tention to the recent report of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], to the concept of a common mar- 
ket for the Americas, and to the wise 
counsel which he can obtain from the 
outstanding Governor of Puerto Rico, 
Mr. Mufioz-Marin. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would be de- 
lighted to yield to my good friend but I 
believe I have gone beyond my time. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I speak in my own 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the Senator from Montana 
for his generous remarks relating to the 
report I made on a comparatively short 
visit to Latin America; but I particularly 
should like to commend the Senator for 
pointing out to this body the importance 
of the agreement signed by eight Latin 
American countries yesterday setting up 
a common market. 

I believe we are going to hear more 
about the Common Market from now on. 
We already have the Sixes and Sevens 
in Europe. Those countries are setting 
up agreements and common market pro- 
grams, not without difficulty. There are 
bound to be difficulties. As one group 
sets up a common market, it is bound to 
come in conflict, perhaps, not only with 
some of their own internal affairs, but 
also with other nations and other groups 
of nations. 

However, it is my belief that as more 
and more groups of nations establish 
common markets and put themselves in 
@ position to deal as a group with other 
groups or other nations, we may ap- 
proach more rapidly than we have the 
time when it will be possible to greatly 
expand international commerce and in- 
dustry, without quite as much difficulty 
and without quite as much time as has 
been the case in the past and as is the 
case at the present time. 

The Latin American groups that 
signed the agreement yesterday for a 
common market stretch all the way from 
Mexico to the Argentine. The agree- 
ment does not include many of the 
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smaller nations of Latin America. It 
does not include 14 other American 
states. But it will be interesting to 
watch the outcome of the efforts of these 
eight states to make it easier to do busi- 
ness with one another than it has been 
up to the present time. 

As they succeed, or as they tend to 
succeed, in their efforts, it will make it 
easier for the other American states, in- 
eluding all countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, to get together in relation 
to marketing and production of our com- 
mon commodities. That is one of the 
basic problems which we are facing 
today, and one which must be resolved. 

Again I express my appreciation to 
the Senator from Montana for his per- 
formance of a service in bringing this 
matter to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the absence of a quorum is sug- 
gested, will the Chair ascertain whether 
there is further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires as to whether there is 
further morning business? If there is 
further morning business, morning busi- 
ness is closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
further proceedings under the quorum 
call be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] designated “2-15-60—B,” 
inserting a new title relative to civil 
rights. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, is 
the Presiding Officer about to put the 
question on the amendments? I thought 
the Senator from Missouri was seeking 
recognition. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair was waiting for some 
Senator to address the Chair. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understood the 
Senator from Missouri addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
did address the Chair. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator deserves recognition. 
He is a distinguished candidate and a 
Senator. I thought surely the Presiding 
Officer was going to recognize him. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
any time I can get a compliment from 
the Senator from Arkansas it is appre- 
ciated, at least as much as approval 
from any other Member of the Senate. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Missouri is rec- 
ognized, 


THE STATUS OF OUR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
there is growing concern on the part of 
the American people with regard to the 
status of this Nation’s defenses. 

This is accompanied, also, I believe, 
with an increasing sense of confusion, 
due to conflicting statements and atti- 
tudes of various officials, 

I wish to address myself to this sub- 
ject in order that the people’s under- 
standing of the facts may be increased; 
and, as a result, their confusion may be 
lessened or dispelled. 

The Communist military and econom- 
ic strength has been increasing more 
rapidly than ours, and consequently the 
situation today is, and in the years to 
come will be, more critical than at any 
time in our history. 

While it is always a matter of judg- 
ment, rather than a matter of certainty, 
as to how much strength is adequate, it 
is wiser to overestimate how much is 
needed than to take the risk of figuring 
too close and underestimating. 

An overall nuclear deterrent is essen- 
tial. Likewise, modern and mobile 
forces are also essential to deter and to 
prevent the piecemeal or small war ef- 
forts by the Communists. 

Before proceeding with an assessment 
of our relative defense posture, there 
are several important ingredients in the 
current state of confusion which need to 
be exposed to the light of public under- 
standing. 

The first has to do with the question of 
release or revelation of secret informa- 
tion. 

The executive branch of our Govern- 
ment has the responsibility of classify- 
ing, and thereby withholding from the 
public information the publication of 
which it believes detrimental to national 
security. 

While it is possible, even probable, that 
the classification function is misused, in 
the sense that unpleasant facts well 
known to the Communists are kept from 
the American people, this still does not 
give others the authority to declassify 
such information. 

I do not know of any Member of the 
Congress who has released, or has threat- 
ened to release, classified information. 

Last year, on January 12, the Vice 
President was reported as having told 
members of the press that the missile gap 
not only was not widening, but instead 
was rapidly being closed. 

I promptly told the Senate that such 
a statement, if made, was not true. 

Soon thereafter, Secretary of Defense 
McElroy announced that the Russian su- 
periority in ICBM’s would soon reach a 
point where they would have three times 
as many of these weapons as we would 
have. 

This 3 to 1 ratio or percentage was an 
understatement of how wide the gap 
would go, based upon the official esti- 
mates of Soviet capability compared with 
our own official ICBM schedules, but Sec- 
retary McElroy, as the guardian or our 
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national defense secrets, made two points 
clear: First, that the ICBM gap was ex- 
pected to widen and: second, that such 
ratios or percentages were not classified 
information. 

This year, on January 13, and again on 
January 19, the present Secretary of De- 
fense told the appropriate House and 
Senate committees that a new type of 
analysis of intelligence figures on ICBM’s 
was being used for the first time. 

He testified: 

The great divergence, based on figures that 
have been testified to in years past, narrows 
because we talked before about a different 
set of comparisons—ones that were based on 
Soviet capabilities. This present one is an 
intelligence estimate on what we believe he 
aes will do, not what he is capable of 
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By announcing to the public that the 
previous ratio has been modified down- 
ward, the present Secretary has also ac- 
cepted his predecessor's ruling that ratios 
as such are not classified data. 

The truth is that ratios of United 
States and Soviet weapons systems have, 
in other cases as well, been labeled non- 
classified by the Pentagon. The cur- 
rent 4 to 1 ratio against us re subma- 
rines is an example. 

As the record will bear out, I have fol- 
lowed the Secretary of Defense’s prec- 
edent and have spoken only in terms of 
ratios or percentages. 

The executive branch has the right to 
classify and declassify information in- 
cident to our defenses. However, it does 
not have the right to give information in 
secret to the Congress which shows the 
missile gap is widening in favor of the 
Soviets—and at the same time inform 
the public that the gap is narrowing. 

That is what was done this year; and 
that is one of the primary reasons for 
the present confusion. 

Now let me turn briefly to another sub- 
ject, namely, the history of missile de- 
velopment in this country, particularly 
long-range missiles. 

A factual clarification of the past 
should help us determine what needs to 
be done in the future. 

In April and June of 1946, Army Air 
Corps contracts totaling $1,893,000 were 
granted a private aircraft company for 
drawing up designs for a new long-range 
missile. This development was identified 
as “Project M774.“ 

During 1946 and early 1947, the design 
work on a long-range ballistic missile 
continued under this contract. 

On July 8, 1947, as the missile neared 
the first testing stage, the project was 
canceled by the Department of the 
Army, although the unspent funds which 
had been made available for the project 
were authorized for the testing of the 
first three missile prototypes. 

The tests were started in 1947, and 
completed in December 1948. 

When the contracts were placed in 
1946, and at the time they were can- 
celed in July 1947, there was no separate 
Air Force, There was the Army Air 
Corps, part of the Army. 

During 1949 and 1950, the project was 
kept alive with private funds. 

Mr. President, I will say parentheti- 
e I believe I was instrumental in that 
effort. 
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In January 1951, the Air Force awarded 
a new contract for the development of 
an ICBM. This was identified as Proj- 
ect MX-1593. The missile under de- 
velopment was named the “Atlas.” 

During 1951 and 1952, progress was 
made in improving the Atlas design. 

By 1952, the United States already 
had developed other missiles, such as 
the Terrier, the Sparrow, the Nike, and 
the Matador. It also had under de- 
velopment the Snark, the Hermes, the 
Navajo, the Rascal, the Lark, and the 
Atlas. 

On November 1, 1952, the United 
States tested its first hydrogen bomb, 
which had been ordered into develop- 
ment by the President in 1950. This suc- 
cessful test, for reasons we all know, had 
a major impact on future missile de- 
velopment. 

Nevertheless it was not until the late 
fall of 1955 that the Atlas program was 
assigned a national priority; and at no 
time has it been put on a full production 
basis. 

Failure to spend funds made available 
by the Congress during the past 3 years 
has resulted in far less operational ca- 
pability for the present and immediate 
future than would have been the case 
had the produetion schedule with respect 
to this weapon been geared to a sense of 
urgency. 

The amount of money spent on mis- 
siles during recent years is far greater 
than that spent in the late 1940’s and 
the early 1950’s. This trend of expendi- 
tures, however, is no proper measure of 
emphasis. Research and development 
instituted during the earlier years had 
progressed to the point where, more re- 
cently, we have been able to go into 
the much more expensive portion of 
any research-development-production 
cycle—that is, the prototype and pro- 
duction phase itself, combined with the 
establishment of the bases. 

When one is in a position to order 
quantities of the finished product in- 
cluding bases, obviously the amount of 
money needed becomes many time great- 
er than that required during the re- 
search and development period. 

The basic elements essential to the de- 
velopment of a long-range ballistic mis- 
sile either had been developed, or were 
in the process of research and develop- 
ment, by 1953. 

For example, by that time we had the 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

The initial research and design studies 
for the Atlas missile had been under- 
taken. 

The early testing phase was under- 
way; and the rocket engines, which are 
now the basic propulsion elements of the 
Thor, Jupiter, and Atlas had been de- 
veloped for the Navajo missile project. 

The vast majority of the missiles in our 
operational inventory today were initi- 
ated during the previous administra- 
tion, or have been developed from those 
earlier programs, 

When President Eisenhower took office 
in 1953, he inherited President Truman’s 
draft for the fiscal year 1954 budget; and 
one of his first major actions was to cut 
about 85 ½ billion from the money to be 
requested for the armed services in that 
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budget. This reduction included funds 
scheduled for missiles. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield, or would he pre- 
fer not to yield at this time? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would prefer 
questions at the end of my brief ad- 
dress. I will then yield to the Senator. 

At the time the reduction to which I 
have just referred occurred, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, Charles E. Wilson, said 
he was going to cut $5 billion out of the 
Air Force and give the people of the 
United States a better Air Force. Then 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], who graces us 
with his presence in the Chamber today, 
asked him, if he could do that with a $5 
billion cut why he did not cut out $10 bil- 
lion and give us a much better Air Force. 

Even after the Soviets exploded their 
H-bomb in 1953, and our relative mili- 
tary advantage had started to decline 
rapidly, the long-range ballistic missile 
requirement was not met with either de- 
cision or a sense of urgency. 

The most significant point of all, how- 
ever, is not one of assessing blame or giv- 
ing credit for the past. 

When I see some of the tables of ex- 
penditures placed in the ReEcorp about 
what was done in the past, I am sur- 
prised that those who produce the charts 
do not put in what was spent on missiles 
by Franklin Roosevelt or Woodrow Wil- 
son. 

I have already explained—I am sure 
to the entire satisfaction of anyone with 
an objective viewpoint—why, when we 
are at the stage of production of missiles 
and construction of bases, we spend 
more than when we are only in the re- 
search and development stage. As I 
have said, the hydrogen bomb was first 
exploded in late 1952. I do not see the 
point in the continuous but not very 
constructive effort to pin the blame. 
Two wrongs do not make a right. I 
think we should get together and tell 
the American people the truth, and do 
whatever is necessary to improve our 
position. 

The pressing problem today is the 
necessity for revising existing plans and 
policies before it is too late. 

Suffice to say, that with each day and 
each year that has passed, there has 
been more evidence of danger and less 
reason for inaction and complacency. 

There is no question that the Ameri- 
can people are deeply concerned about 
the present defense situation as well as 
about the plans for the future. 

There are pertinent facts which should 
clarify the situation and, if fully under- 
stood, should go far toward eliminating 
the rosy hue which has enveloped far 
too many official statements on the mat- 
ter. 

The following facts which I present 
are based upon the official intelligence 
figures and the official U.S. schedules, 
and hence are based upon the same data 
available to, and used by, the President, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Fact No. 1: The national intelligence 
figures presented to the Congress last 
year, as compared with the figures for 
our own ICBM program, showed that the 
Soviets would soon have substantially 
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more than the 3 to 1 advantage an- 
nounced by Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Elroy. 

Fact No. 2: The national intelligence 
figures presented to the Congress this 
year, as compared with the figures for 
our own ICBM program, showed that the 
ratio still is, and will for some time be, 
higher than 3 to 1. This data revealed 
also that the ratio of their ICBM’s ready 
to launch, compared with ours ready to 
launch, this year and for several years 
to come, exceeds 3 to 1, and is much 
higher based on this year’s figures than 
based on last year’s figures. 

Fact No. 3: In addition to conceding 
to the Soviets many times the number 
of ICBM’s we have programed for the 
same date, it is also conceded that the 
much greater thrust of their rocket en- 
gines enables the Soviet ICBM to carry 
a substantially larger payload than our 
ICBM for the same distance. 

Fact No. 4: Between January 19 and 
January 29, 1960, Senate committees 
were given two different sets of official 
figures on the reliability and accuracy 
of Soviet ICBM’s, the more recent figures 
crediting them with greater reliability 
and accuracy than the former ones. 

Fact No. 5: There is no sound reason 
and no safe basis for attributing less re- 
liability and less accuracy to Soviet 
ICBM’s than to our own long-range 
missiles. 

Fact No. 6: The Soviets have more 
modern jet bombers than any other na- 
tion in the world, although the United 
States has more heavy bombers. 

Fact No. 7: The United States has not 
accelerated its ICBM program. Despite 
official statements which have given the 
contrary implication, there is no pro- 
vision for such missile acceleration in 
the new budget before the Congress, 
Rather, the funds the administration has 
requested are for use at the end of the 
existing programs. 

Fact No. 8: Gen. Thomas Power, 
commander of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, stated on January 19, 1960, that 
the Soviets could at that time destroy 
95 percent of all the U.S. retaliatory 
forces if they had 150 ICBM’s and 150 
IRBM’s and if we had no airborne alert. 

The Soviets already have large num- 
bers of IRBM’s and will soon have large 
numbers of ICBM’s. 

Fact No. 9: We have no airborne alert 
today. It takes time and funds to get 
such an alert rolling, and the present 
budget provides far less than the funds 
needed for this essential insurance. 

Fact No. 10: Except for our strength 
in heavy bombers, the growing ICBM 
gap is not offset by our strength in other 
weapons systems. As an example, in 
medium range ballistic missiles the So- 
viets have many more than has this 
country. 

In short-range jet bombers, the Soviets 
have many more than we do, including 
those we have available on aircraft 
carriers. 

In submarines, we all know that the 
Soviets have many times more than this 
country. 

The American people are paying the 
bill. Their freedom is at stake. There- 
fore they are entitled to have this sum- 
mary of the facts. Above all, they are 
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entitled not to be misled by false state- 
ments. 

I agree with those who state that, pri- 
marily because of the great capability of 
our SAC bomber fleet, we could probably 
destroy any nation today which dared 
attack us. 

My concern, and that of everyone who 
knows and understands the facts, is 
based on what our relative situation will 
be next year and the years that follow— 
if we do not remove the cloak of com- 
placency and get down to work. 

I was in Britain during the heavy Nazi 
bombing of that country. I saw the way 
the people there could take heavy and 
continuous bombing raids. I think it is 
one of the greatest disservices that can 
be done to the American people to spread 
the idea that they would be frightened 
by the truth. 

Another disservice, in my opinion, is 
that when we talk about the facts we are 
downgrading the United States. We 
know the people want the truth. The 
strength of a nation depends upon the 
will of the people, and in a democratic 
form of government the people’s will can 
function only if the people are informed. 

It is not a question of downgrading 
our great country. Rather, it is a ques- 
tion of whether the people are sufficiently 
informed and adequately alerted to insist 
that their Government act now before it 
is too late. 

It is a disservice to our country to 
suggest that the facts are as we wish 
they were, rather than as they are. 

We can, however, take specific actions 
which would help offset what otherwise 
could become a dangerously wide Soviet 
advantage. 

I recommend the following such 
actions: 

Provide for an adequate airborne alert 
of SAC bombers. 

Accelerate the Polaris and ICBM mis- 
sile programs. 

Speed up the ICBM hardening and 
dispersal programs. 

Increase our anti-submarine warfare 
capability. 

Reverse the decision to, in effect, can- 
cel out the B-70 airplane. 

Modernize the equipment and increase 
the mobility of our Army and Marine 
Corps. 

All of this will cost money. 

A country with some 81 ½ billion in- 
come a day can and must afford it. 

Mr. President, I never thought that 
money would become so all-important 
in this country, a country with the great- 
est income in the history of the world, 
an income of $500 billion a year or an in- 
come of 81 ½ billion dollars a day. I 
never thought that in order to save one- 
third of 1 day’s income, or thereabouts, 
the United States would stop all the re- 
search and development on airplanes in 
this country beyond the Mach II air- 
plane. In this connection, it is impor- 
tant to note that responsible news- 
paper men have written articles to the 
effect that the Russians are proceeding 
to develop an airplane somewhat com- 
parable to the B-70. 

Of course, we know that if we can 
break the heat barrier, which the B-70 
is designed to do, the results would be 
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to our naval planes and 
other planes, including commercial air- 
planes, Moreover, it might well be the 
ideal airplane to use nuclear propulsion. 

Mr. President, I want to reemphasize 
that it has become increasingly clear that 
we should modernize the equipment and 
increase the mobility of our Army and 
Marine Corps. 

I was in Berlin only last year. There 
I found that our troops not only are 
tremendously outnumbered, as we all 
know they are, but that they are using 
some weapons which date from World 
War I. If we have the right to draft 
boys off the farms and out of the cities 
to go into uniform during peacetime 
we have the duty to give them the best 
equipment and the best training and, 
in turn, the best chance to come home 
safely. 

As I said, all of this will cost money. 

A country with aproximately 81 ½ bil- 
lion income a day can and must afford it. 

The necessary additional funds, how- 
ever, could have been obtained through 
the elimination of obsolete and duplicat- 
ing weapons systems; and through re- 
organization of the Pentagon on the 
basis of the unprecedented military re- 
quirements of this nuclear-space age. 

If additional taxes are necessary, and 
after there has been a real effort to get 
the maximum defense out of each de- 
fense dollar, I am certain the American 
people will support any sacrifice neces- 
sary to preserve our Nation and our free- 
dom. 

We can attain permanent world peace 
only if we are able to negotiate from a 
position of strength, supported by world- 
wide knowledge that we have that 
strength. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at t point 
in the Recorp certain published articles 
and editorials, pertinent to this serious 
defense situation. 

An editorial, entitled Probability Ver- 
sus Capability.“ from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of February 4, 1960. 

An article by Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Jan- 
uary 21, 1960. 

An editorial, entitled “Needed: A 
Mightier Shield,” from the February 15, 
1960, issue of Life magazine, even though 
it will appear elsewhere in the RECORD. 

A letter by Henry A. Kissinger to the 
editor of the New York Times on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1960. 

An article by Walter Lippmann from 
the Denver Post of February 11, 1960. 

An article by Holmes Alexander from 
the Northern Virginia Sun of February 
15, 1960. 

An article by Gen. Thomas R. Phil- 
lips, entitled “The Great Guessing 
Game,” from the Reporter magazine of 
February 18, 1960. 

An editorial, entitled “Keep Defense 
Debate in the Open,” from the Denver 
Post of February 11, 1960. 

An editorial, entitled “So What Must 
We Do About Our Defense Posture,” from 
the Iron Age of February 18, 1960. 

An article by Gen. Carl Spaatz, en- 
titled “America’s B-70 Must Fly,” from 
the January 25, 1960, issue of Newsweek 
magazine, 
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An editorial, entitled “Bombers in the 
Air,” from the Washington Star of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1960. 

An article by William Hines, entitled 
“President’s Quick Trip Sparks Security 
Slip,” from the Washington Star of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1960. 

An editorial, entitled “Criticism’s Crit- 
ics,” from the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1960. 

An editorial, entitled “Catching Up,” 
from the Washington Post of February 
16, 1960. 

An excerpt from Post Scripts, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1960. 

And an article by Walter Lippmann 
from the Washington Post of January 
26, 1960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Missouri? 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and the articles were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Feb. 4, 
1960] 


PROBABILITY VERSUS CAPABILITY 


Defense Secretary Thomas S. Gates, Jr., tes- 
tifying before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee earlier this week, stated, “I do be- 
lieve his [General Power's] estimate of 
mathematical probability is unrealistic in 
relation to the facts.” 

Secretary Gates has opened an entirely 
new dimension in military planning and in- 
telligence in his insistence in basing U.S, 
preparedness on what this Nation believes 
the enemy probably will do, rather than on 
estimates of his capabilities. 

Estimates of enemy capabilities—that is, 
the utmost that the enemy is capable of 
doing with the arms, manpower, and re- 
sources at his disposal, including corollary 
elements such as surprise and deception, 
have been the yardstick of military experts 
for at least 4,000 years. 

The probability estimate, on the other 
hand, gives weight to a number of other 
factors such as the enemy’s state of mind, 
the risks entailed, the gains to be achieved, 
and the like. The great danger of probabili- 
ties is that we can never know what is in the 
enemy’s mind, The danger of great miscal- 
culation continually exists in applying Amer- 
ican thought processes to others whose 
mental attitudes are completely different 
from our own. 

American planning, based on what the 
enemy may do rather than what he can 
do, is a dangerous business, fraught with folly 
and possible disaster for America and the 
free world. 

The history of warfare in the 20th century 
has been exclusively the undeclared war, the 
heavy first blow, the attempt to knock out by 
one lightning stroke the enemy’s will to 
resist. The niceties of older days such as the 
formal declaration of war, are no longer 
observed. 

If, heaven forbid, war comes to the United 
States, there is not a single responsible mili- 
tary man who believes that it will be any- 
thing except an all-out, coordinated blow, 
not at one Pearl Harbor but at 30 or 50 or 300 
strategic points simultaneously. 

This is the reason that we have dispersal 
and why General Power's Strategic Air Com- 
mand keeps flights in the air virtually around 
the clock. 

This is why the Senate this week passed an 
amendment allowing the various State Gov- 
ernors to appoint Congressmen if more than 
half the Congress should be wiped out. 

Examples of this thinking could be multi- 
plied endlessly. 
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There is no safety for America unless we 
plan our defenses, including our deterrents 
to attack, based on the enemy’s maximum 
capability—not on our guess, hopeful or 
otherwise, of what he might do. 

Our strength lies only in being prepared 
for the worst, recognizing that we are against 
a cruel and wily foe who will do everything 
to deceive us, to catch us off guard, to lull us 
into a sense that all is right and that we 
have nothing to fear. Secretary Gates comes 
dangerously close to swallowing this bait. 

There can be no gambling with the future 
of America. We must, if we are to survive, 
be the strongest Nation in the world—so 
strong that no foes will dare to attack us, be- 
cause they would have the sure knowledge 
that any attack would result in their im- 
mediate and total annihilation. 

Strength such as this is hardly forecast in 
the intelligence estimates of the administra- 
tion which admits a 3-to-1 superiority 
against us in missiles, and the irrefuted fact 
that we are not narrowing the gap, but that 
indeed the gap is widening. 

Nor is there reassurance, in this twilight of 
the airplane age, in the administration reluc- 
tantly tossing a paltry $20 million this year 
and $90 million next year to the Strategic Air 
Command which will give General Power a 
dependable first strike of 150 aircraft instead 
of the first strike requirement of 1,500 air- 
craft which experts say is necessary. We have 
no choice but to rely for retaliatory power on 
manned bombers until our missile strength is 
sufficient to supplant them. 

Nor can the country be reassured by the 
President's testy insistence that he knows 
best about these things. The record of Rus- 
sian accomplishment in the past 5 years is 
s0 enormous compared to our own that the 
Nation cannot afford to place its reliance on 
the judgment of one man, even that of Mr. 
Eisenhower. 

No man is infallible. The American peo- 
ple should not be asked to base the most 
vital thing in our lives, the future of Amer- 
ica, on the say-so of any one man, espe- 
cially against the weight of evidence. 

Experts believe that the strength neces- 
sary for America to remain strong and free 
can be achieved without a raise in taxes if 
the administration would unify the pur- 
chasing and command of the Armed Forces, 
on which only a token start has been made, 
and eliminate the duplication and down- 
right waste of the services bidding against 
each other without coordination. 

The United States can be wrong on a lot of 
policies and still retrieve its errors. If we 
are wrong once on the state of our strength 
relative to the Russians, we shall have for- 
feited our liberty and freedom for countless 
ages to come. 

With the fate of America hanging in the 
balance, we can afford nothing less than 
sufficient strength to meet the enemy's max- 
imum possible capabilities, not an estimate 
based half on hopeful opinion that he will 
not hit us as hard as he is capable, or on 
how much we can afford to spend for that 
strength. 

The question is only how much can we af- 
ford not to spend, or can we afford to lose? 
[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Jan. 21, 

1960] 

ADMINISTRATION SLEIGHT-OF-HAND: ARMED 
Forces CUT as BUDGET MAKES STRENGTH 
SEEM THE SAME—ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 
REDUCES MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT BELOW 
APPROPRIATION FIGURES—CONGRESS LOSES 
CONTROL 

(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U.S. Army, 

retired) 

WASHINGTON, January 20.—There is some 
sleight-of-hand in the military budget that 
makes it look better than it is and even 
raises questions of good faith in the budget 
presentation, 
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In the budget document for the 1960 
budget, the planned strength of the Navy, 
June 10, 1960, is shown as 630,000 men. 

The planned strength for the Air Force 
is given as 845,000 men. In the 1961 budget 
the strengths planned for 1960 are given as 
619,000 men and 850,000 men, a difference of 
11,000 and 20,000 respectively. The meaning 
of this is that although Congress voted funds 
that it thought would maintain the Forces 
at a certain size, the administration has 
proceeded to reduce them without congres- 
sional review. 

What makes this action seem to be a 
breach of faith is that it enables the new 
budget to show that the Navy and Air Force 
will have the same strength during the 1960 
fiscal year, and this is not the case. 

There is nothing to prevent the adminis- 
tration from doing the same thing again, 
that is, to announce certain strengths for 
1961 and then to reduce them administra- 
tively and to present a new budget for 1961 
showing different planned end strengths for 
1961 and pretending that no reductions are 
contemplated. 

By continuing to use this trick any admin- 
istration can take out of the hands of Con- 
gress all control over the military posture 
of the United States, This has been done 
with naval ships and Air Force wings in the 
same manner as follows: 


Planned strength June 
30, 1960 


As shown in| As shown in 
1960 budget 1961 budget 


864 817 

389 

434 475 
Active aircraft inventory. 9, 200 8, 657 

Alr Force: 

Combat wings 102 96 
Strategic wings. 43 40 
Air defense wing: 25 23 
Tactical wings. 34 33 


The end strength projected for June 30, 
1961, is 817 naval vessels, the same as the 
modified figures for June 30, 1960. If more 
reductions are contemplated there is noth- 
ing in the budget message to indicate it. 
But they can be contemplated and made 
exactly as is being done in the current fiscal 
year. 

In the case of the Air Force, the figure in 
the 1961 budget for combat wings June 30, 
1961, is 91. In the same document the figure 
for June 30, 1960, is 96, leading to the con- 
clusion that a reduction of five wings is 
contemplated. But the 1960 budget gave 
a planned strength June 30, 1960, of 102 
wings. The actual reduction is therefore 11 
wings and not 5. 

In the case of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, the apparent reduction is two wings 
and the actual reduction five. The 38 wings 
now planned for June 30, 1961, will include 
some missile wings, but the numbers and 
types are not identified. 

These actions unquestionably were taken 
in good faith. With the budget planned 
more than a year before the beginning of 
the year in which the money is spent and 
obligated, inflation may force certain econ- 
omies. Shifts in emphasis of weapons may 
dictate certain reductions in one direction 
to make men available for training for new 
‘weapons, 

What is disturbing is that no attention 
is called in the budget document to the 
change in year-end strength from the 1960 
budget figures and no explanation is given 
as to why forces, ships and wings have been 
reduced during the current fiscal year below 
the numbers for which Congress voted and 
appropriated. 
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For a change, the Army and Navy do not 
suffer severely in the 1961 budget. Army 
spending is increased $34 million and Navy 
spending $112 million. New appropriations 
for the Navy are increased $760 million and 
are decreased $154 million for the Army. 

Air Force expenditure is decreased $328 
million and new appropriations for the Air 
Force are decreased $758 million, almost the 
same as the increase in the Navy. 

The Air Force is not complaining loudly 
yet. It was threatened with decreases of 
more than a billion dollars in new appro- 
priations. It feels very much like a prisoner 
who has been on a diet of bread and water 
and now is allowed austere meals. 

While many prized Air Force projects are 
continued, they are not adequately financed, 
There is only $20 million in the budget for 
the Sky Bolt, the airborne ballistic missile. 
This will enforce slow development. 

Although another wing of B-52 intercon- 
tinental bombers is provided for, and the 
necessary tankers, but production is being 
slowed down to 7 or 8 a month instead of 
the current 15. 

The President's budget message states that 
the Minuteman solid-propellant interconti- 
nental missile will be operational by mid- 
1963. The fact is that while there may be a 
few missiles that could be operational, none 
will be operational that year under present 
plans. 

The budget squeeze made the Air Force 
drop the F-108 2,000-mile-an-hour inter- 
ceptor—and earlier the all-out effort for a 
nuclear-powered plane—in the hope of say- 
ing the B-70 2,000-mile-an-hour bomber. 
But the B-70 has been funded only for $75 
million, enough to make a single prototype 
and the development of bombing and elec- 
tric systems needed to make it a military 
unity has been canceled. 

These are hard decisions for the adminis- 
tration as well as for the Air Force. They 
relate to one of the most difficult problems 
in these days of revolutionary military 
change. That is, what should be the pro- 
portion of available funds that is spent for 
the weapons of today and what proportion 
should be devoted to development of weap- 
ons for the future? 


From Life magazine, Feb. 15, 1960] 
NEEDED: A MIGHTIER SHIELD 

President Elsenhower's defense budget is 
dangerously deficient. He has great mili- 
tary experience and deep confidence his $41 
billion program is adequate. But harsh 
facts argue it isn’t. 

The harshest fact is that by the President’s 
own intelligence estimates, the Soviets by 
1963 will have twice as many ICBM's as we 
enough, by SAC Comdr. Thomas Power's 
warning, to wipe out all our bases and retalia- 
tory planes in one salvo. 

A further glaring fact is that we do not 
have to accept this inferiority. In the judg- 
ment of men closest to the problem, we 
could double our current rate of missile pro- 
duction just by doing all that we can. By 
1963 we could match the 400-missile Soviet 
stockpile which our own estimates say the 
Russians will then have. Despite this, the 
President is taking the calculated gamble 
of doing less than we are capable of doing 
during the next 4 critical years. It will 
take that time to make fully usable our 
most effective deterrents—the quick-firing, 
solid-fueled Polaris and Minuteman, one 
hidden in submarines, the other in hardened 
underground bases. To understand just how 
big the gamble is, Americans must also re- 
member that their Government has general- 
ly underestimated Soviet capabilities, and 
that the new figures giving the Soviets only 
a 2-to-1 lead are themselves much reduced 
from previous estimates. 

The problem is not to match any particu- 
lar number of Soviet missiles but to make 
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certain the United States has so much strik- 
ing power that a Soviet commander cannot 
dream of knocking it out in one sudden blow. 
This is necessary not only to deprive the 
Soviets of any temptation to risk a total 
attack but to neutralize the campaign of 


that needs to be done we are convinced that 
the United States must spend on defense, at 
the very least, $2 billion more than it is now 
planning. This money should be devoted 
to the following purposes, in order of priority: 
CLOSING THE MISSILE GAP 

The production rate of the already proved 
and operational Atlas can be doubled with- 
in a year to give us 150 (against 75 now 
planned, and a reduced estimate of 100 
for the Soviets in 1961). Work should be- 
gin at once, with highest priorities, to get 
these Atlases out of exposed positions and 
into deep, hardened bases—this can be done 
in 18 months. Since Atlas works, we should 
cancel the redundant (and so far inefficient) 
Titan and apply the remaining funds to- 
ward doubling Atlas. And every dollar that 
can make Polaris and Minuteman operation- 
al faster must be spent. 


SAFEGUARDING SAC 


To preserve our deterrent during this 
period General Power believes we must have 
SAC capable of assuming, when the situation 
it, a 24-hour alert with a striking 
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our deterrent, full production should 
on the 2,000-mile-per-hour B-70 


SPACE AND MISSILE RESEARCH 


We need to step up our efforts to develop 
an effective antimissile missile. We need to 


firing anywhere on land or sea. We should 


on satellites for early-warning and recon- 
naissance. This could be done faster and 
cheaper if the President would close the arti- 
ficial separation of peaceful and military 
space projects. They cannot, in fact, be 
separated. The Soviets make no such dis- 
tinction. 
SHELTERS 

An immediate start should be made at 
providing shelters from radioactive fallout. 
Fully developed, a shelter program might 
save 80 million or more American lives. A 
serious start on shelters would in itself deter 
the enemy from trying a knockout blow. 

So much for immediate needs for adequate 
defense. They do not meet the argument 
which Generals Ridgway, Gavin, and Taylor, 
in succession, have stressed: That our pre- 
occupation with massive retaliation is leav- 
ing us without adequate forces, airlift or new 
equipment to fight “brush fires” which may 

n 

. This issue also demands debate, 

Lare and, very likely, action. But since 
we have committed ourselves, above all, toa 
strategy of nuclear deterrence, we must cer- 
tainly make sure that that program is ade- 
quate. As of now, it is not. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 15, 1960} 

DEBATING MILITARY =Poricy—Paresment’s 
Views ON CRITICISM OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 
QUESTIONED 


(The writer of the following letter is the 
author of “Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy.” He is associate director of the Cen- 
ter for International Affairs at Harvard Uni- 
versity.) 
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To the EDITOR or THE New YORK Times: 

The President says he deplores public 
argument by military experts regarding our 
defense policy. Prior to this, he had called 
his critics parochial and had invoked his 
superior expertise in the subject. It is im- 
possible, of course, for laymen to pass judg- 
ment on a debate of such technical com- 
plexity. They have a right to insist, how- 
the categories of the debate be 


can easily be 
pushed too far. As currently used it seems 
to mean that those who most deeply concern 
themselves with a given problem and who 
bear the immediate responsibility for it are 
thereby disqualified from having a valid 
opinion. 

It is, after all, of some significance that 
two Chiefs of Staff of the Army, the current 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force and the Com- 
mander of the Strategic Air Command have 
been convinced that our present course is 
potentially disastrous. To be sure, they are 
not necessarily right. But in the President's 
use of the term parochial it seems to mean 
that the mere fact that they are the senior 
officers in their services implies that they are 
inevitably wrong. 

One of the very serious problems of the 
present period is that the expertise acquired 
in the period up to and through World War 
II is almost completely irrelevant to the con- 
temporary strategic problem. When weapons 
can traverse continents in half an hour and 
can destroy whole nations, rules of thumb 
learned in a more secure period simply do 
not apply. 

ORDERING AIR ALERT 

The President said that it was time to 
order an air alert when there is an indica- 
tion of an attack. It is true that with con- 
ventional weapons a period of preparation 
was usually required prior to an attack. In 
the era of missiles and nuclear weapons, 
where the forces in being are constantly 
ready, an aggressor cannot afford to give any 
warning of surprise attack and does not have 
to. Whatever the utility of our military 
program, the President's argument with re- 
spect to air alert is dangerous and beside the 
point. 

The President correctly insists that the de- 
bate involves essentially a question of judg- 
ment. All judgment, even the most lofty, 
can be wrong. The ordinary citizen, in try- 
ing to make up his mind on so technical a 
subject, may want to keep in mind, however, 
the penalties of a mistake. 

If the proposals of Generals Power and 
White are accepted and prove to be wrong, 
we will have spent $500 million too much for 
a number of years. If the program of the 
President is adopted and he proves to be 
mistaken, we will have forfeited our national 


existence. 
HENRY A. KISSINGER. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., February 12, 1960. 

From the Denver Post, Feb. 11, 1960] 
FAITH IN AMERICA—IKE ASSAILED FOR 
DEFEATISM 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

At his press conference the President re- 
plied to his critics who are saying that we 
are behind the Soviet Union, 

At the end, in response to a question by 
Edward P. Morgan, he went beyond the tech- 


are in the development of certain ele- 
ents of national power, that is to be ex- 
ted ust be accepted. 
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“For,” said Eisenhower, “let’s remember 
that dictatorships have been very efficient.” 

If we must achieve a greater tempo in 
our development of national power, we shall 
have to “take our country and make it an 
armed camp and regiment it * * * and get 
people steamed up like you did in wars.” 

After that explanation of why we have 
fallen behind, Eisenhower delivered a little 
lecture on how we should think and talk 
more about the “values which we do be- 
lieve”—namely “our own individual freedoms 
and rights.” 

He went on to say that “our people ought 
to have greater faith in their own system.” 
By this he seemed to mean that the critics 
who think our defenses are inadequate and 
the critics who say that we are neglecting our 
children and not keeping up with the needs 
of our population, have less faith than he 
has in our system. 

With all due respect, Eisenhower is mis- 
taken, 

It is he who lacks faith in our system. It 
is he who is saying that we cannot meet the 
Soviet challenge without changing our sys- 
tem and giving up our freedom. 

It is he who is telling the country that it 
cannot afford to meet the needs of our rap- 
idly growing and increasingly urbanized 
population, 

It is he who is saying that with a $500 bil- 
lion economy, the American Nation will lose 
its freedom if it devotes to public purposes 
a somewhat larger share than it does today. 

It is he who is saying that our system of 
liberty is so fragile that it is not tough 
enough to keep up the pace in the great con- 
test of national power. 

Again with all due respect, he has sunk 
into, he has resigned himself to, an attitude 
of defeatism in which there is no faith that 
our people have the will, the energy, the re- 
sourcefulness, and the capacity to close 
ranks, if they are summoned to make a 
greater effort. 

Eisenhower is talking like a tired old man 
who has lost touch with the springs of our 
national vitality. 

The doctrine which the President holds, 
the doctrine which determines his budget, 
his program, and his preaching to the Nation 
is, in the perspective of the world struggle, 
a most dangerous doctrine. 

The central issue of the world struggle is 
whether the Soviet system or a liberal sys- 
tem can deal best with the problems that 
beset mankind. 

In that struggle we shall surely lose if we 
tell the world that, though we have the 
richest economy in all history, our liberal 
system is such that we cannot afford a sure 
defense and adequate provision for the civil 
needs of our people. 

If that doctrine goes out into the world, 
unchallenged and unrefuted here at home, 
K. will have the ball which we will have 
fumbled. 

We can talk to the end of time about how 
much we love liberty. But if the masses of 
mankind understand us to mean that we 
love liberty in such a way that we cannot 
keep our place in the world, they will look 
for guidance and for example to Moscow and 
not to Washington. 

Yet the President’s defeatism has no ob- 
jective justification. 

The virtues of our system of society are 
not inseparably tied up with the Revenue 
Act of 1954 or with a philosophy of govern- 
ment which, when the President explains it, 
regards the Federal Government as at best a 
necessary evil. 

The Federal Government is no doubt 
wasteful, and clumsy, and inflated with 
bureaucracy, and not wholly immune to the 


payola. 
But the Federal Government is not a 
necessary evil to be talked down to. 
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The Federal Government is an 
ble good which must be held to account and 
be criticized but with respect and appreci- 
ation. 

For when we talk about our freedoms and 
our rights, we should not forget the next 
sentence in the Declaration of Independence 
which says “that to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

[From the Northern Virginia Sun, 
Feb. 15, 1960] 
Ixe’s LISTENING TO WRONG PEOPLE 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

San Dreco.—To visit the “front lines“ of 
the cold war, one. must go where the big 
ballistic missiles are—that is; to the research 
laboratories, engineering centers, missile- 
making plants, test and firing sites. 

Anybody who makes an up-front tour is 
likely to read with lifted eyebrows such state- 
ments as President Eisenhower made at a 
recent press conference. In answering a 
question about America’s possible loss of 
prestige in running behind Russia in the 
missile-launching race, Mr. Eisenhower said: 

“Well, I made a long trip—22,360 miles to 
11 nations in 3 continents—and certainly if 
there wasn’t evidence that the prestige of 
America was high, then I was badly mis- 
taken.” 

But if Mr. Eisenhower relies on curiosity- 
seeking crowds in India, Pakistan, Afghan- 
istan, and Morocco to gage America’s pres- 
tige or position in world affairs, he is going 
to the wrong oracle for his signs. 

In the same conference, the President tried 
to defend with rhetoric—and not much else— 
his argument that we are well positioned in 
the missile race. With obvious reference to 
the SAC commander, Gen. Thomas Power, 
and to the Air Research Development chief, 
Gen. Bernard Schriever, Mr. Eisenhower ex- 
postulated that too many generals have all 
sorts of ideas.” 

The President prefers to believe his rear 
echelon men—Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman 
Gen. Nathan Twining and Defense 
Thomas Gates. But again the President is 
going to the wrong geople to tell him what's 
happening up front. 

If the Commander in Chief is going to 
reassure us about the missile race, he ought 
to do so after he has walked through engine- 
test facilities, wind-tunnel buildings, aero- 
space chambers, missile plants, missile sites, 
and after he has talked to his front-line 
commanders—Generals Power and Schriever 
among them. We are not going to get much 
deterrence or retaliation from the volatile 
mobs of the uncommitted East. 

This is a cold war in which the enemy 
knows a good deal about our missile power. 
It is a conflict in which it pays, generally, 
to exhibit and not to conceal our forces. 
For these reasons, Mr. Eisenhower ought to 
give much more attention to the American 
production lines. 

He ought to consult more than he ever has 
with his operations officers, like Power and 
Schriever. He ought to put less than total 
reliance upon rear echelon administrators 
like Twining and Gates, good men though 
they be. 

Even a lay visitor to the up-front lines is 
bound to come away with some reservations 
about preparedness. I have walked through 
the Convair plant at San Diego where our 
only operational ICBM is manufactured. 
Did the plant hum? Did it clang? Was it 
a scene of urgency and hustle? 

No, it was none of these. An official com- 
mented by saying that his plant was running 
on a 5-day week at about 50 percent of 
capacity, 

Well, maybe this ts a satisfactory way to 
compete with the Sino-Soviet colossus. 
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The President, from his far-in-the-rear 
headquarters seems to think so, 

It takes 2 years of leadtime to produce 
an Atlas and its base. Theoretically, by 
1962-63 we will have a whole new genera- 
tion of strategic missiles on hand and opera- 
tional—the Titan, which is almost ready, the 
Polaris, which is seaborne, and the Minute- 
man, which is concealable and mobile by 
land. Meanwhile, we have some 2,000 medi- 
um and heavy SAC bombers based at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. Eisenhower is counting on the esti- 
mates of his headquarters staff. It assures 
him that we are well prepared for a holding 
operation until the new missiles come along. 

Maybe so. The President must be assumed 
to know what he’s talking about. He is 
looking not only into the early and middle 
1960's, but toward the end of the decade. 
By that time, the long-term, deliberately- 
paced program of space flight is counted 
upon to give us entirely new bases from 
which to defend and attack. 

All this is fine and dandy. If the Presi- 
dent can reassure the Nation, well and good. 
But the reassurances will make better listen- 
ing after he has made tour of the up-front 
positions where the real combat is taking 
place. 


[From Reporter magazine, Feb. 18, 1960] 
THe GREAT GUESSING GAME 


(By Thomas R. Phillip, brigadier general, 
US, Army, retired) 

In an attempt to restrain the cries of the 
spenders for more money and to calm the 
fears of those who are alarmed about the 
missile gap, Secretary of Defense Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr., recently explained that a very 
significant change had been made in esti- 
mating future Soviet strength. “Hereto- 
fore,” he told the House Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, “we have been giving 
you intelligence figures that have dealt with 
the theoretical Soviet capability. This is the 
first time that we have had an intelligence 
estimate that says: “This is what the Soviet 
Union probably will do.’” 

It has been estimated, most notably by 
Gates’ predecessor Neil H. McElroy, that the 
Russians can produce three times as many 
missiles as we in the near future, but Gates 
went on to say that although “The Soviets 
may enjoy at times a moderate numerical 
superiority during the next 3 years 
this new intelligence estimate has narrowed 
the differences.” The McElroy estimate was 
on a basis of 600 Soviet ICBM’s in 1962 to 200 
of ours. Gates’ estimate for 1961 was also a 
3-to-1 ratio, but the actual numbers were 
reduced to 150 Soviet missiles to our 50 
(which probably included 16 Polaris mis- 
siles). Gates admits that this “moderate 
numerical superiority” will be greater in 
1962, but it still is not as large in the new 
estimate as in the one used by McElroy. 

At a press conference held 8 days after his 
appearance before the congressional com- 
mittee in response to critical questioning 
Gates admitted that “this is a different set 
of rules, so to speak,” and he confirmed that 
the new estimate gives more emphasis to the 
Russians’ intentions than to their capa- 
bilities. 

Gates was apparently not aware that ex- 
actly 1 year before, on January 21, 1959, Mc- 
Elroy had testified before the same commit- 
tee: “I think it would be di us if 
we did not proceed on this is [judging 
the opponent’s capabilities rather than his 
intentions]. I think it should be under- 
stood that from the standpoint of the De- 
partment of Defense, we are assuming, as I 
think we should assume, that they will have 
these numbers [of missiles] in being when 
the national intelligence estimate says that 
they could have it.” 

The new formula Gates described is actu- 
ally not new at all. By and large, our prac- 
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tice has always been to make an intelligence 
estimate that ended with a statement of the 
opponent’s probable intentions. This did 
not mean that you were trying to read his 
mind, but rather, from what you knew about 
his situation and about him, judging what 
he was most likely todo. The estimates that 
dealt with the opponent’s intentions came up 
with a single course of action aimed at coun- 
teracting them, and this was all, so it ap- 
peared, that the commander needed to worry 
about in making his own plans. 

It is obviously much more difficult to es- 
timate the opponent’s capabilities and plan 
your own actions so as to thwart any one of 
them that might endanger your force or 
plans, but that was the system used, with 
widely recognized success, by Napoleon. It 
was his invariable practice of eliminating 
chance that led Napoleon to write: “Chance 
remains always a mystery to mediocre spir- 
its and becomes a reality to superior men.” 

In the change in intellectual climate that 
took place in the U.S. Army during the 
1930’s, the Command and General Staff Col- 
lege led a campaign to substitute capabili- 
ties for intentions as the basis of military 
intelligence evaluations. Under a few bril- 
liant officers, notably Col. Joseph A. (“San- 
dy”) McAndrew, all military dogma was 
questioned, and innumerable historical ex- 
amples were found to show the disastrous 
results of basing plans on presumed enemy 
intentions. Some of these examples were 
illustrated as part of the school course and 
compared to the Napoleonic practice of con- 
sidering all reasonable enemy capabilities. 

In a revision of the school texts in 1936, 
I was given the assignment of revising the 
intelligence estimating methods to eliminate 
the use of enemy intentions and to substitute 
the capabilities system. This system was 
used at the Command and General Staff Col- 
lege during the 1936-37 school year and then 
was scheduled for adoption by all Army 
schools. 

At the Infantry School, the new system was 
considered too complicated. Brig. Gen. 
Walter C. Short, then commanding, stormed 
up to Fort Leavenworth and asserted that he 
would not use it at the Infantry School. 
Nobody could understand it, he said. He 
preferred the old and simpler method of de- 
termining (or guessing) the enemy's inten- 
tions. I was called in to explain the method 
to him, but to no avail. 


REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR? 


The same General Short was the Army 
commander in the Hawaiian Islands in De- 
cember 1941. He deduced the Japanese in- 
tentions in the Hawaiian Islands, as sabo- 
tage and collected all the aircraft into a sin- 
gle close grouping, so that they could easily 
be guarded against sabotage. As a result, 
on December 7, 1941, Short did not worry 
about an attack and did not have his radar 
operating, nor did he have any reconnaissance 
aircraft out to look for the Japanese. The 
massed aircraft were a perfect target for 
the Japanese bombers and most of them 
were destroyed. Adm. Husband E. Kimmel 
had also decided that sabotage was the ene- 
my’s intention, and the fleet was massed in 
Pearl Harbor for the weekend, another sit- 
ting duck. If Kimmel had been concerned 
about the Japanese capability of attacking 
Pearl Harbor, the fleet would have been dis- 
persed over the ocean and his submarines and 
aircraft would have been reconnoitering 
hundreds of miles from Honolulu. 

But suppose you have more than an esti- 
mate to go on. Suppose that, through the 
use of spies or by other methods, you know 
the enemy’s exact plans and orders. One 
difficulty, of course, is that he may change 
his mind. The commander of the German 
second army, opposing French fifth army at 
Guise, made four completely different de- 
cisions, and issued orders to carry them out, 
between 5:30 p.m. August 27, 1914, and 9 
a.m, August 28. 
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An instance from the Second World War is 
also instructive. After the battle for Tunisia 
had been won, the Allies decided to invade 
Italy via Sicily. To mislead the Germans, 
the British planted spurious plans on the 
body of a fictitious Royal marine courier and 
dropped the body into the water where it 
would be washed ashore in Spain. The Ger- 
mans were tricked by this apparently valid 
plan into spreading their defense across Eu- 
rope, even to the extent of removing war- 
ships from the Sicily area. The ruse made 
the invasion of Sicily relatively easy. 

The opposite of this case was the capture 
by the British of a German courier who had 
been forced down in the Netherlands in a 
fog and who carried plans for the German 
invasion of France through Belgium and 
Holland. Hitler, knowing that this plan had 
been captured, changed his plans and in- 
vaded across the Meuse and through France. 
The British and French, certain that the in- 
vaslon would come through the historic route 
across the northern plains, concentrated their 
armies to the north and were cut off from 
France. So much for intentions, or what the 
opponent probably will do. He can change 
his mind overnight; and no matter how solid 
the information you may have today, it can 
be a trap tomorrow. 

These examples of capabilities versus in- 
tentions as criteria in making estimates are 
from combat situations, but the same prin- 
3 are applicable to the estimate of So- 

missile production. In hearings held 
last March, Senator Symincton indicated 
that the estimate of Soviet capabilities then 
being used was based on knowledge of fac- 
tory space for the production of intercon- 
tinental missiles which, according to our pro- 
duction experts, enabled the Soviet Union to 
produce 50 missiles a month, probably on a 
three-shift basis. 

Such a capacity could, of course, be de- 
preciated by other estimates indicating, for 
example, that there was insufficient hous- 
ing for a three-shift operation, or by doubts 
about the Russians’ capacity to manufac- 
ture some intricate components, such as 

controls, at this rate. Or, it is pos- 
sible that a high-ranking defector could have 
given the intelligence services information 
indicating that it is the Soviets’ intention to 
follow the same policy as the United States 
and to limit the production of current mis- 
siles until improvements in sight are adopted. 

This would appear to be an estimate of 
intentions that could be depended upon, par- 
ticularly if it seemed to be confirmed by 
other information. But defectors, as we have 
seen, are not to be trusted automatically. 
They may be “plants” to find out how our 
intelligence operates and to give false in- 
formation. The questioning of defectors and 
the evaluation of their reliability ordinarily 
takes 6 months or longer. By the time the 
information has been incorporated Into the 
overall intelligence estimate, a year may have 
passed. Even if the defector’s information 
of intentions was valid when he left, plans 
could have been changed several times in 
the interval. 

The diehards, however, have never been 
convinced, and our intelligence estimates 
may list “if indications justify a conclu- 
sion, the relative probability of adoption of 
enemy capabilities.” In other words, if 
some estimator thinks the indications justify 
a conclusion, and he lists a No. 1 probabil- 
ity of adoption, the estimate is right back to 
an estimate of intentions. 

Secretary Gates had only a brief briefing 
before he went before the Appropriations 
Subcommittee. The complete estimate pre- 
pared by intelligence would have taken 2 
hours to present to him. He got only 15 
minutes’ worth. The complete estimate 
ended with a conclusion of three or four 
capabilities listed in order of priority. But 
in the condensed 15-minute version the of- 
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ficer who was briefing Gates also condensed 
the conclusions and ended with only one 
most probable line of action. Gates has the 
reputation In the Pentagon of being 2 2 
what supercilious about intelligence. 

C KASI waptopatett ES cette 
ical question his use of the opponent's inten- 
tions brought from Congress and the press. 
In response to a question about intelligence 


all of which I’m not familiar with, thank 
heaven.” 

An honorable and dedicated public ser- 
vant who would not dream of distorting in- 
telligence for political or bu purposes, 
Gates quite obviously believed, as President 
Eisenhower said in his press conference on 
January 26: “We have better estimates than 
we have in the past in the field.” Allen W. 
Dulles, Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, attempted to come to the rescue a 
few days later in an address before the In- 
stitute of Aeronautical Sciences in New York, 
saying: “In our estimates we generally stress 
capabilities in the early stages of Soviet 
weapons development and then, as more hard 
facts are available, we estimate their prob- 
able programing, sometimes referred to as 
intentions.” But Gates is not yet off the 
hook. The President remarked in his press 
conference: “I think Mr. Gates will find ways 
of clarifying exactly what he had—what he 
meant.” He should certainly be given every 
chance to do so. 


[From the Denver Post, Feb. 11, 1960] 
Keer DEFENSE DEBATE IN THE OPEN 


The current debate on American defenses 
is, in our opinion, one of the healthiest 
things that has happened to the American 
people in a long time. 

This is one hassle that no thinking citizen 
can ignore as just politics. 

There is no lack of sincerity on either 
side. And on the decisions that come out 


nations,” we think he is both wrong and 
shortsighted. 
It is doubtful whether any of the state- 
commi 


And in a democracy, where public support 
— necessary for adequate defense efforts, it 

is as ))) 
tacts of our 


ty necessary 

and advisable, but our general defense pos- 

ture cannot be kept a secret—either from 
our own propie or from our competitors. 

DERKSEN has recommended that the hear- 


ings are absolutely necessary. 

But if the doors are closed when it is not 
absolutely necessary, the testimony in the 
hearings has a way of getting out. 

It is just too tempting for a Congressman 
to disclose to the press the parts of the testi- 
mony that sffpport his views. 

The result is partial and often distorted 
reports on what the Congressmen were told 
and what the facts are. 

It is far better for the press to be able to 
report the testimony directly, rather than 
having to depend on garbled or self-serving 
versions leaked from behind closed doors. 

DmxksEN was disturbed by testimony by 
Gen. Thomas Power, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand chief, who said that 300 Russian 
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missiles could knock out America's retalia- 
tory forces in 30 minutes, and that a warn- 
ing system adequate to allow us to stop it 
is not yet in sight. 

This was the testimony DRESEN said could 
be “helpful only to the enemy.” 

On the contrary, its exposure will be more 
helpful to the American people. Unless we 
know the facts, we will never learn what 
we as a Nation must do to keep our deterrent 
power ample and sharp. 


From the Iron Age, Feb. 18, 1960] 
So WHat Must We Do Asour Our DEFENSE 
POSTURE? 


(By Tom Campbell, editor) 

The President has chastised critics of our 
defense posture. He said we, the people, will 
make decisions when we have the facts. The 
critics are not going to be silent. None of 
us wants that. 

We remember that not too long ago the 
Reds were not supposed to have the A-bomb. 
But they had it—far ahead of our schedule 
for them. They were not supposed to have 
the H-bomb. But they had it far ahead of 
our schedule for them. 

At first we refused to believe their feats 
in space. News of Sputnik I was a shocker. 
Then the interest died down. 

It was not until much later that any of 
our top advisers readily admitted that the 
Reds were far ahead of us. Only now do our 
highest military men admit that we are far 
behind in rocketry. 

It seems but yesterday that we were told 
our Government was concentrat: on inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. We did, but 
the Reds were ahead of us. 

This is not to say we have given up. Nor 
is it to say that we will never get to an ad- 
vance position on missiles and space appara- 
tus. It is only a recall of those times where 
in the past we have been treated by Gov- 
ernment as children who should be calmed 
before we slept. 

You can spend only so much money. You 
can go only so far in a democracy if you are 
to keep from turning it into a dictatorship. 
And you can either trust the men you put in 
charge or lose faith in them. But whatever 
you do in these times must be for keeps. 
A bad misstep by our leaders could leave us 
with few, if any, alternatives. 

As for the people telling their leaders 
what to do if they have the facts: Perhaps 
the people are not getting all the facts. 
If so many privy to the same intelligence 
come out with different answers, what can 
we expect Joe Doakes to believe? 

He has no other choice than to hope and 
trust that our top Government people know 
what they are doing. The fact that he has 
not become too aroused suggests that he does 
trust those he puts in charge. 

If the time comes when we don't feel secure 
against the Reds, we will change the team 
at the top. Until that time, we can afford a 
thorough airing of our defense setup no mat- 
ter who gets angry at whom. 

Our people never can agree that what has 
been done is necessarily the best that can 
be done. Our defense demands continuing 
and painful checking, questioning, and 
criticism, 


[From Newsweek, Jan. 25, 1960] 
MILITARY Tipes—America’s B-70 Must FLY 


(Gen. Carl Spaatz, retired, Newsweek's 
contributing editor on military affairs, was 
commander of U.S. Strategic Air Forces in 
Europe during World War If and later Air 
Force Chief of Staff. A top theoretician in 
the complex art of d strategic tar- 
gets, General Spaatz in the following article 
steps into the jet-hot argument over the 
B-70 bomber. He states an airman’s force- 
ful reasons why the United States needs this 
new strategic weapon.) 
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The decision to delay indefinitely the de- 
velopment of the B-70 bomber represents, I 
believe, the most serious mistake in weapons 
evaluation the United States could make at 
this juncture in the global armaments con- 
test. 

Equipped with this weapon, we could face 
the next decade confident of our military 
security. Without it, our present state of 
nervous apprehension will persist. More 
than any other weapon now projected, this 
one answers our basic defense problem. 

Yet the administration, in its 1961 fiscal 
year budget, makes provision only for con- 
struction of two B-70 shells. Nothing is 
provided for development of the complex 
bombing, navigation, armament, and other 
equipment that will be required. 

To proceed in this halfhearted way is tan- 
tamount to shelving the B-70 project, if 
not the concept. 

The trouble seems to be that our military 
planners are thinking of the B-70 merely as 
another, faster bomber—an improvement 
over the B-52. Actually, it is so great an 
improvement that it represents a wholly new 
weapon, one which can be even more im- 
portant than the intercontinental ballistic 
missile. The B-70 amounts to nothing less 
than a breakthrough in the science of aero- 
dynamics, 

Moreover, it is not a pig in a poke. Enough 
work already had been done on it to guar- 
antee its performance. It will fly at more 
than 2,000 miles an hour—three times the 
speed of sound; cruise at an altitude of 70,000 
feet; and have a range of 7,000 miles. 
Equipped with air-to-ground and air-to-air 
missiles, it could frustrate any antiaircraft 
defense system so far devised or likely to be 
devised in the foreseeable future. 

Such a weapon could carry not one but a 
number of atomic bombs. It could carry 
weapons and personnel quickly to any part 
of the world. It would be equally service- 
able in small brush-fire wars or in global 
war. It could serve both as defensive fighter 
and as offensive vehicle. 

Adapted to civilian use, it could give the 
United States undisputed leadership in air 
transport for a long time to come. 

The alternative to quick development of 
the B-70 is relegation of the United States 
to a second-class position in airpower. This 
is particularly risky in view of the possibility 
that atomic weapons eventually will be out- 
lawed by international agreement. If we 
abandon the manned bomber, all our eggs 
will be in the atomic basket. The Polaris 
submarine-launched missile and the ICBM, 
which are touted as the weapons which make 
the manned bomber obsolete, would be next 
to useless if atomic warheads were forbidden. 
The B-70, by contrast, would be a devastat- 
ing weapon even when carrying only conven- 
tional explosives. 

With the Russians ahead of us in space, 
the B-70 represents our best immediate 
chance of tilting the balance of world power 
our way. This being so, the decision against 
developing it with all possible speed is in- 
comprehensible. 


{From the Washington Star, Feb. 11, 1960] 
PRESIDENT’s Quick TRIP SPARKS SECURITY SLIP 
(By William Hines) 

When President Eisenhower left Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., yesterday after 3 hours and 
15 minutes on that desolate sand-and-pal- 
metto heath, he observed that it had been 
“a very worthwhile trip.” 

Many of the reporters who made the hur- 
ried 1,600-mile round trip wondered from 
what point of view the President spoke. 
They thought that as far as increasing his 
grasp of either science or missilery was con- 
cerned, Mr. Eisenhower could have learned 
as much by staying at home and being 
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briefed, or by looking at any of a spate of 
recent picture books on the Florida missile 
site. 

About the only thing of any national con- 
sequence that occurred was a breach of mili- 
tary security. The effect of this was to 
spread among perhaps two score reporters 
information about the Polaris missile that 
had been known earlier to a relative few on 
a confidential basis. 


BOBBLE ALMOST INEVITABLE 


The security leak was nothing more or 
less than a bobble of the sort almost inevita- 
ble in a hastily arranged trip like that Mr. 
Eisenhower took yesterday. How effectively 
the fumble was covered up remains to be 
seen; how serious its import is a matter of 
opinion. 

But the leak was important as a symptom 
characteristic of what happens when news 
is created, or “managed,” for reasons that 
apparently have little to do with the na- 
tional welfare. 

President Eisenhower's trip to Canaveral 
was whipped up on the spur of the moment. 
Some of the White House aids who nor- 
mally are “cut in” on trips far in advance 
say they did not know about this one until 
24 hours before the President left for Florida. 

This was just about the same time officials 
at the cape were notified of the forthcoming 
trip, and 1 hour before reporters were called 
in by White House Press Secretary James C. 
Hagerty and given the news. 

From all that could be learned in the 
course of that hectic trip, the Canaveral in- 
spection tour apparently “jus’ growed” like 
Topsy. 

“Plan a 4-hour tour for the President,” 
seems to have been about the extent of the 
instructions sent down by Cape Canaveral. 
The trip was later cut to 3% hours by elimi- 
nating a luncheon, and finally to 3% hours 
by spinning the convoy’s wheels a little 
faster. 


A prime purpose of the tour seemed to be 
to secure photographs of Mr. Eisenhower in 
front of some missiles. 

In the original tour plan, photographers 
were given ample opportunity to take pic- 
tures, but writers were not granted an equal 
chance to observe. This plan broke down, 
however. 

DEVIL-MAY-CARE AIR 

The whole thing had a gala devil-may-care 
air about it. Had the President wished to 
inspect a war-ready missile base, Cape Ca- 
naveral is about the last place in the world 
he should have gone. No shot has ever 
been, or will ever be, fired in anger from 
there. It is a test base, pure and simple. 
Its relationship to actual combat bases is 
about equivalent to General Motors’ test 
track’s relationship to a great metropolitan 
freeway. 

For a meaningful briefing and an actual 
feel for missile-base operations, Mr. Eisen- 
hower should have gone to some such place 
as Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif. He 
might have done so last month while on 
the west coast for the “dinner with Ike” at 
Los Angeles, It would have interrupted his 
trip for less than the 6 hours and 47 minutes 
total elapsed time of his absence from Wash- 
ington yesterday. 

At any event, it is unthinkable that the 
President needs to travel to Cape Canaveral 
to learn about missiles. The men who have 
managed the Air Force and Navy missile 
programs—Lt. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever 
and Rear Adm. W. A. Raborn, for example— 
are only minutes away from the President's 
side, and can fill him in on Atlases, Polarises, 
and Titans without breaching security. 


[From the Washington Star, Feb. 17, 1960] 
BOMBERS IN THE AIR 


It is dificult to form many firm Judgments 
on the basis of the heavily censored defense 
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testimony that is emerging from the various 
committees on Capitol Hill. When so much 
is eliminated for security reasons, that which 


remains is often almost unintelligible. 


One thing seems clear enough, however. 
And this is that our best insurance against 
being attacked will rest, now and for some 
time to come, on the strike-back capacity of 
our SAC bombers—our B-52's and our B-47’'s. 
If, during the period of changeover to mis- 
siles, these planes should be surprised and 
largely destroyed on their bases this country 
would be at the mercy of the enemy. Pearl 
Harbor was bad enough and illustrates the 
point. In 1941 and 1942, however, we had 
opportunity to recover from the destruction 
of our Pacific Fleet. We can hardly expect 
to have such opportunity again. 

For these reasons there is much force to 
the contention that we should be preparing 
now to maintain a substantial portion of 
our SAC bombers on an around-the-clock 
airborne alert. In other words, keep enough 
of them armed and in the air at all times so 
the Russians will know that they cannot 
destroy all of our retaliatory capacity with a 
sneak attack, 

The details are complex. When can we 
expect that an airborne alert will be nec- 
essary? No one seems to be sure, but the 
best guess is within a year or so. Without 
preparation, however, an adequate airborne 
alert could not be maintained for long. If 
we expect to keep from a fourth to a third 
of our SAC bombers in the air 2 years from 
now, we must begin, well in advance, to 
provide spare engines, more refueling tank- 
ers, and perhaps more crews. How much will 
this cost? The estimate is about $600 mil- 
lion in the first year and $1 billion a year 
thereafter. The new budget carries $90 mil- 
lion for this purpose—presumably not 
enough. Other testimony suggests however, 
that the President has authority to spend 
what is necessary for an adequate alert, and 
that Congress is obligated to come up with 
the money. Still another complicating factor 
is testimony from General White, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, that preparation for an air- 
borne alert is desirable, but that institution 
of such an alert, at least at this time, might 
provoke the Russians to rash action. His 
testimony on this point was censored to such 
an extent, however, that it is hard to tell 
exactly what he had in mind. 

Still, through all of the uncertainties, the 
basic consideration emerges clearly enough. 
We will be ruined if our SAC bombers, in a 
bigger and ghastlier Pearl Harbor, should be 
destroyed on the ground. We should pro- 
vide the money and start preparing in time 
to make certain that this will not happen. 


From the Washington Post, Feb. 14, 1960] 
CRITICISM’S CRITICS 


President Eisenhower has always disliked 
wrangles, and it is hardly surprising that he 
deplores the controversy aroused by criticism 
of the defense effort. In this criticism no 
one has questioned the President’s own sin- 
cerity in doing what he thinks right. What 
has been questioned is Mr. Eisenhower's judg- 
ment about the measures necessary to main- 
tain American primacy and about the mili- 
tary expenditure the country can stand. In 
contrast with the proposed $41 billion mili- 
tary budget, the United States in fiscal 1953 
sustained a military budget of $51 billion 
when the gross national produce was some 
$100 billion less than it is today. 

The argument frequently advanced by 
others that such criticism is injuring the 
country is more serlous—and specious. Vice 
President Nixon—whose condemnation of a 
“numbers game” in missiles is in interesting 
contrast, as Senator HUMPHREY has pointed 
out, to his own performance of a few years 
ago on loyalty-security cases—has opined 
that too much talk about the United States 
becoming a second-class power might cause 
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a potential enemy to miscalculate. Senate 
Minority Leader DIRKSEN observed after a 
White House conference the other day that 
security “should be safeguarded” and that 
“the comment on the submarines we have 
compared to the Soviet Union, the number 
of ships in different categories compared to 
the Soviet Union, the discussion of bases—I 
don’t think that these things ought to be 
paraded across the front page.” 

Such premises seem to us fallacious on two 
counts. The first is the notion that the Rus- 
sians are being treated to a lot of informa- 
tion they do not already have. If their in- 
telligence is half as good as there is reason 
to think that it is, they have a pretty ac- 
curate knowledge of what the United States 
possesses in military capacity. 

The second is the implication, connected 
with the above notion, that such knowledge 
should be secreted. It may be important 
to safeguard the details of weapons, but in 
the broad sense a deterrent is only as good 
as a potential adversary believes it to be. 
Most of the criticism of American defenses 
concerns inadequacies 2 or 3 years hence, 
some of which may yet be remedied. If pres- 
ent military power is as great as defense of- 
ficials say that it is, then the administration 
ought to want the Russians to know about 
it. That is the way to prevent miscalculation. 

Some of the criticism may indeed be 
wrongly based or ill-informed. But for ad- 
ministration spokesmen to imply that crit- 
icism of the defense program is therefore “de- 
structive’—or to insinuate as General Twin- 
ing did the other day that there is something 
disloyal in questioning the performance—is 
to assume a degree of sacrosanctity and in- 
fallibility that Americans have not custom- 
arily accorded their national leadership. 

How, pray tell, are persons who are just as 
sincere in their concern for the country as 
the President is in his to attempt to in- 
crease the defense effort except through pub- 
lic comment and discussion? The attempts 
to stigmatize the exercise of criticism are far 
more frightening than the bogeys of a gar- 
rison state which apologists are so fond of 
invoking. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 16, 1960] 
CaTCHING Ur 


Tass, the Soviet news agency, announced 
the first intercontinental missile on August 
26, 1957. The first Soviet sputnik took flight 
on October 4, 1957. On September 13, 1959, 
a Soviet rocket reached the moon. On Jan- 
uary 20, 1960, the Soviet Union reported the 
successful test in the Pacific of a missile that 
went nearly 7,800 miles and struck within 
1% miles of its target. 

Following are some of the comments of 
President Eisenhower during this progres- 
sion: 

“Let’s take the earth satellite, as opposed 
to the missile, because they are related only 
indirectly in the physical sense, and in our 
case not at all. Never has it been considered 
as a race.”—October 9, 1957. 

“So far as the satellite itself is concerned, 
that does not raise my apprehensions, not 
one iota.”—October 9, 1957. 

“It is my conviction, supported by trusted 
scientific and military advisers, that, al- 
though the Soviets are quite likely ahead 
in some missile and special areas, and are 
obviously ahead of us in satellite develop- 
ment, as of today the overall military 
strength of the free world is distinctly great- 
er than that of Communist countries.“ 
November 7, 1957. 

“At this moment the consensus of opinion 
is that we are probably somewhat behind 
the Soviets in some areas of long-range bal- 
listic missile development.”—January 9, 
1958. 

“With respect to the thrust * * * I do 
know that our plans, programs of develop- 
ment, are the kind that will put up any 
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kind of missile or any kind of satellite that 
we believe will be necessary."—June 18, 
1958. 

“There has been no place that I can see 
where there has been any possibility of gaps 
occurring.”—August 27, 1958. 

“Today the so-called missile gap is being 
rapidly filled."—-October 20, 1958. 

We are rapidly filling the gap that existed; 
and in some ways I think that our scientists 
have already achieved what we would call 
even more than equality, particularly in 
types and kinds, even if not in numbers.”— 
October 21, 1958. 

“The so-called missile gap of 6 years ago is 
speedily being filled.“ October 22, 1958. 

“Today America—and all the world— 
knows that in less than 4 years we are rap- 
idly closing the missile gap that we inher- 
ited. And sputniks have been matched by 
Explorers, Vanguards, and Pioneers.”—Octo- 
ber 31, 1958. 

“It is absolutely fatuous and futile to try 
to balance, item by item, the progress of two 
great nations in their technology of defense. 
To disturb ourselves too much that we have 
not yet caught up with another great power 
and people with technical skill in a particu- 
lar item, it seems to me to show a loss or a 
lack of a sense of balance.“ January 14, 1959. 

“We do not believe that there is a relative 
increase in their capacity.“ February 4, 
1959. 

“Our military missile program, going for- 
ward so successfully, does not suffer from our 
present lack of very large rocket engines, 
which are so necessary in distant space ex- 
ploration. I am assured by experts that the 
thrust of our present missiles is fully ade- 
quate for defense requirements.“ January 
7. 1960. 

“I am always a little bit amazed about 
this business of catching up. What you 
want is enough, a thing that is adequate.“ 
February 3, 1960. 

“There are too many of these generals with 
all sorts of ideas. I cannot be particularly 
disturbed because everybody with a parochial 
viewpoint all over the place comes along and 
says that the bosses know nothing about 
it.”—February 3, 1960. 

“The biggest problem there is in the United 
States today is to make sure that her own 
people * * understand the basic issues 
that face us and form their own judg- 
ment.“ February 11, 1960. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 15, 1960] 


(These footnotes to the week’s news have 
been gathered by reporters of the Washing- 
ton Post.) 

Republicans charge that Democrats are 
playing politics in talking about the missile 
gap, but President Eisenhower himself hasn't 
been above inserting a little politics into 
the issue. 

At a recent news conference he called re- 
porters’ attention to a “statement of Ameri- 
ca’s history in missile development” that he 
had just seen in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Without explaining further, the President 
gave it this plug: “It’s a very comprehensive 
one, and I commend it to your attention to 
show what has been done with a very slow 
start and with a complete neglect for a 
period.” 

Reporters found that the account, inserted 
in the Recorp by Senate Republican Leader 
Everett M. Dirksen, of Illinois, who listed 
Representative LESLIE C. ARENDS, of Illinois, 
House Republican whip, as author. Copies 
have been distributed to all congressional 
GOP members. 

Inquiries at Arenps’ office disclosed that 
it was an updating of a pamphlet distrib- 
uted to Republicans 2 years ago and endorsed 
by the national committee for use in cam- 
paigning. 

Without men former President 
Truman by name, it cites dates and figures 
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to put the blame for the current missile lag 
on the former Democratic administration. 
America, it declared, “turned seriously to 
long-range ballistic missiles only 7 years 
ago,” and since then “programs have ad- 
vanced with impressive speed.” 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 26, 1960] 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 


(By Walter Lippmann) 
WEAPONS AND SPACE 


The argument about our defenses, which 
is now raging, revolyes around what used to 
be called the missile gap and is now called 
the deterrent gap. The gap in either version 
is during the next few years when the Soviet 
Union will have in operation perhaps three 
time as many long-range missiles as we have. 

In this period of time the Soviet Union 
will be able, says General Power, the com- 
mander of the Strategic Air Force, to “vir- 
tually wipe out our entire nuclear (retalia- 
tory) strike capability within a span of 30 
minutes.” Theoretically then, the Soviet 
Union would no longer be deterred since it 
could knock us out before we could answer 
back. 

The administration's view is that this is an 
abstract theoretical equation—General Power 
called it “a mathematical probability” which 
in fact and in reality the Soviet Union could 
not and would not act upon. For the total 
retaliatory power of the United States and 
its allies is to be measured not only in mis- 
siles but in manned bombers which can be 
kept in the air, and by other strategic weap- 
ons such as submarines and mobile missile 
bases. 

On the nearer issue of whether we shall 
soon be at the mercy of the Soviet Union, the 
administration has, it seems to me, a good 
case. No doubt General Power is right to 
insist upon the mathematical probability 
that 150 long-range missiles and another 150 
medium-range missiles could in half an hour 
destroy the 100 installations and facilities 
from which we can launch a nuclear reply. 
But while this is a good and sufficient reason 
for strengthening our retaliatory force and 
of spending the money to protect it, there 
is a bigger issue which we need to ponder 
and to discuss. 

The deep weakness in the administration's 
position is not that we cannot deter the So- 
viet Union in 1963. It is that in the gen- 
eral field of rockets and the exploration of 
space we are not even holding our own. We 
are falling behind. The administration’s 
case, although good enough on the risks of 
war in 1963, contains within it a great and 
quite unfounded assumption. 

This assumption is that although the So- 
viet Union is now ahead of us, we are in 
the process of catching up. This supposes 
that we are now moving faster than the So- 
viet Union is moving. There is no reason 
to think that this is true. Almost certainly 
the truth is that they are moving faster 
than we are. 

This is the most serious of all the gaps. It 
is that despite the genius and talent avail- 
able our science and technology are less good 
than that of the Soviet Union. 

We have all asked ourselves why. My own 
view for what it may be worth, is that our 
second-rateness stems from a false concep- 
tion of the whole matter and from a fun- 
damentally wrong decision. The false con- 
ception is the President's belief that there 
are two separate and distinct fields—one for 
military weapons and the other for explora- 
tion of space. From this fallacy stems the 
decision to leave the development of the 
missiles to the military service and to treat 
the exploration of space as a form of boon- 
doggling, of no concern to our safety and 
with no serious claim on the budget. 

From this comes, so I am convinced, the 
fact that the armed services find it very hard 
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to recruit and to hold on to the very best 
scientific minds of the country. The very 
first-rate men will not devote their lives to 
making a weapon that will soon be obsolete. 
These same men are often not recruited for 
the space exploration because the whole effort 
there is starved for money. 

The second-rateness of our performance is 
due to the fact that our programs—amilitary 
and for space—do not invite and encourage 
the very first-rate minds. I am afraid that 
the reason why the Soviets are ahead of us 
is that their military weapons and their 
space rockets are under the control, not of 
the soldiers and not of the factory managers, 
but of the scientists. 

Men of us cannot do what they are 
capable of doing if, as is the case today, they 
are herded into separate compartments and 
told to devote themselves to limited aims. 
They will respond best if they can believe 
that they are part of a great inquiry and ex- 
perimentation into the nature of the uni- 
verse. In all the flourishing periods of dis- 
covery and invention the air men breathed 
stimulated them to look beyond the horizon. 

There is no such favoring climate today. 
Instead we have a Philistinism which sup- 
poses that the most original and first-rate 
minds can be hired for any job that the boss 
chooses for them. And we have a materialism 
which regards the exploration of space, and 
indeed the exploration of the unknown, as 
less important than the multiplication of 
consumer goods. 

Such Philistinism and materialism are the 
attributes of a declining and second-rate 
power, and they are our real cause for 
concern, 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, at 
this time I am glad to yield to the able 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I wonder whether 
the able Senator from Missouri—who 
has given us so comprehensive and so 
effective a picture of the defense situa- 
tion, based on his long experience and 
his great solicitude in this field—is aware 
of the fact that he has many supporters, 
not only among the generals whose 
names have been mentioned, and who 
have resigned from the services in 
protest, and not only among other dis- 
tinguished and outstanding military 
experts, but also among many other 
prominent Americans. For instance, I 
wonder whether the Senator from Mis- 
souri is aware of the series of six articles 
which Joseph Alsop, a very distinguished 
and conscientious columnist, has written 
on the subject “The Missile Gap.” The 
articles have been widely syndicated by 
the New York Herald Tribune, a Republi- 
can organ, and have not, as far as I 
know been disputed editorially by that 
newspaper. This, I believe, shows that 
this issue is a national one, not a partisan 
one. 

A moment ago I saw in the Chamber 
my friend, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]; and I 
remember that a very eloquent speech 
which he made about a year ago con- 
tained the statement: 

Abraham Lincoln did not balance the 
budget, but he saved the Union. 


I think that is very pertinent to the 
situation today. 

If the Senator from Missouri has not 
seen this excellent series of Joe Alsop’s 
six articles, he might wish to have them 
inserted in the Recorp, because they com- 
pletely buttress his point of view. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
say, here on the floor of the Senate, that 
I do not think any newspaperman has 
done more for the security of the United 
States than has Mr. Alsop in his fearless 
presentation of one of the real problems 
in the world today—namely, the neces- 
sity for going to the summit conferences 
with relative strength, instead of going 
there with relative weakness. 

Perhaps the Senator saw the very sig- 
nificant article from Moscow—published 
yesterday morning on the front page of 
the Baltimore Sun. It was about our 
weak negotiating position at the sum- 
mit. I should like to send it to the 
Senator, although I do not request that 
it be printed in the Recorp. I believe 
this country should be as strong as neces- 
sary. Regardless of anyone’s belief to 
the contrary, we must be able to nego- 
tiate from psychological and physical 
strength, as well as from moral strength. 

I thank the Senator from Alaska for 
mentioning the articles by Mr. Alsop; 
and, Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the six articles by Joseph 
Alsop be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is UNITED STATES SAFE OR NoT?—CoNfFLicts ON 
MISSILE GAP 


(By Joseph Alsop) 


WASHINGTON.—A deeply disturbing conflict 
of the highest official opinion, on the sole 
problem which literally involves the sur- 
vival of the United States, was unobtrusively 
revealed last week. 

The problem of the missile gap was paint- 
ed in the rosiest, most reassuring colors in 
congressional testimony by the able new 
Secretary of Defense, Thomas Gates, and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staf, Gen. 
Nathan Twining. General Twining even sug- 
gested that it was downright unpatriotic to 
regard the missile gap as constituting a 
problem. 

Almost simultaneously, the same problem 
was painted in the most somber and alarm- 
ing colors by the Strategic Air Commander, 
Gen. Thomas Power. Virtually no attention 
was given to the extraordinary speech, be- 
fore the New York Economic Club, by the 
man who has more responsibility than any- 
one else for bridging the missile gap. Yet 
the message of SAOC’s brilliant leader was as 
grave as possible, as can be seen from the 
following excerpts: 

“If (the Soviets) could effectively threaten 
us from a position of such military superi- 
ority that we would feel unable to defend 
ourselves, our capability to resist * * * would 
be greatly reduced, if not nullified. (Such) 
military superiority would be achieved 
through accumulation of (enough) ballistic 
missiles to destroy our retaliatory forces be- 
fore they could be launched. Surprisingly, 
this would not take very many missiles under 
present conditions.. The total num- 
ber of installations and facilities from which 
we can launch nuclear-armed aircraft or mis- 
siles at this moment is only about 100. All 
of these facilities present soft targets—that 
is, they could suffer crippling damage even 
(from) a near miss. 

“It would take an average of three mis- 
siles, in their current stage of development, 
to give an a mathematical proba- 
bility of 95 percent that he can destroy one 
given soft target from 5,000 miles away. This 
means that, with only some 300 ballistic mis- 
siles, the Soviets could virtually wipe out our 
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entire nuclear strike capability within a span 
of 30 minutes. To further heighten this 
threat, only about half these missiles would 
have to be ICBM’s. The rest could be the 
ears! intermediate-range ballistic mis- 

These words, so terrible in their implica- 
tions, as will be seen, were in the hands of 
the Pentagon censorship for no less than 3 
weeks. During this interminable “process- 
ing,” General Power’s speech was extensively 
pruned and toned down. If General Power's 
facts could have been attacked, the censors 
would surely have pruned them, too. Hence, 
the foregoing must be accepted as the first 
authoritative statement, from a source com- 
manding absolute belief, of the missile capa- 
bility the Soviets now need to bring this 
country to its knees. 

As might have been expected, General 
Power did not overtly challenge the views 
expressed by Secretary Gates and General 
Twining. But the challenge is plain enough 
and terrible enough if you place General 
Power's statement of facts against its back- 
ground of theory. The theory of deterrence, 
which gives the key to General Power's 
speech, is not merely accepted by General 
Power and Secretary Gates and General 
Twining. It is also accepted by Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, as he disclosed in the most sig- 
nificant passage of his recent speech to the 
Supreme Soviet. 

In brief, true deterrer.ce depends on care- 
ful calculations of “first strike capability” 
and counterstrike capability. The United 
States today, for instance, has enough nu- 
clear striking power to destroy the Soviet 
Union 10 times over. But the Soviet Union 
today also has formidable nuclear striking 
power. The United States therefore has no 
“first strike capability,” if our first strike 
cannot take out all the pinpoint targets pre- 
sented by Soviet panoply of nuclear power. 
We have, first of all, to destroy this power be- 
fore it gets off the ground. If we cannot do 
this, our first strike will merely trigger the 
Soviet “counterstrike capability.” If we are 
thus faced with the prospect of national de- 
struction by the enemy’s counterstrike, we 
are effectively “deterred.” Just this is our 
present situation, according to Khrushchev, 

Furthermore, as General Power admitted, 
America's nuclear striking power, though 
vast, is also very vulnerable to missile attack, 
This is because our power, mainly SAC, is 
concentrated in a few targets, lacks effective 
warning, and so on. For these reasons, a 
small number of Soviet missiles—General 
Power says 300—will be enough to wipe out 
virtually all our nuclear power before it can 
get off the ground. With these missiles in 
their armory, the Soviets will not need to fear 
our counterstrike; and our deterrent will 
then cease to deter. 

This was, of course, the exact situation 
that General Power grimly described. It 
could be, he implied, the true American sit- 
uation before very long. His description 
was so grim for two reasons; his frank ad- 
mission of our deterrent’s extreme vulner- 
ability; and his startlingly low estimate of 
the number of missiles the Soviets would 
need to destroy our deterrent. 

There is only one way to reconcile General 
Power’s statement of the facts with the in- 
terpretation of the facts offered to Congress 
by Secretary Gates and General Twining. 
General Power obviously suspects that the 
Soviets may soon have the smaller number 
of operational missiles required to destroy our 
deterrent. But Secretary Gates and General 
Twining are convinced, as they have testified, 
that it is absolutely impossible for the So- 
viets to have this number of missiles within 
the period of our deterrent’s vulnerability. 

General Twining and Secretary Gates have 
derived this comforting conviction, as they 
have also testified, from the National Intel- 
ligence Estimates. Thus two questions im- 
mediately present themselves. Are the Na- 
tional Estimates correct? And even if the 
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estimates are correct, is it permissible to 
gamble the whole national future on mere 
estimates? These questions will be examined 
in the next articles of this series, 


Is GATES’ OPTIMISM JUSTIFIED?—-THE SOVIET 
MISSILE ARSENAL 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

WASHINGTON. —"With only some 300 bal- 
listic missiles, the Soviets could virtually 
wipe out our entire nuclear strike capability 
within a span of 30 minutes. To further 
heighten this threat, only about half of these 
missiles would have to be ICBM’s. The rest 
could be the smaller intermediate-range bal- 
listic missiles.” (Speech last week by the 
U.S. Strategic Air Commander, Gen, Thomas 
Power.) 

This first authoritative statement of the 
missiles the Soviets need to destroy the 
American deterrent came straight from the 
man in charge of the deterrent. But almost 
simultaneously Secretary of Defense Thomas 
Gates and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
Gen. Nathan Twining, were telling a con- 
gressional committee that we hardly need to 
worry about Soviet missiles, or about a mis- 
sile gap. 

Therefore Secretary Gates and General 
Twining plainly believe that the Soviets can- 
not possibly have or produce the missiles 
General Power says they need. The Secretary 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs in 
fact place absolute confidence in the na- 
tional intelligence estimates—the official 
guesses at Soviet military capability pre- 
pared by the Central Intelligence Agency in 
cooperation with the State Department and 
the armed services, 

As survival quite literally depends on Sec- 
retary Gates being right, it is important to 
know whether his confidence in the estimate 
is well founded. The first thing to note is 
the extreme narrowness of the national esti- 
mates’ of error, beyond which further 
error may mean national suicide. 

According to General Power, the Soviets 
could destroy our deterrent with 150 inter- 
continental missiles for our nuclear launch- 
ing sites in this hemisphere, plus another 
150 intermediate-range missiles for our air 
and missile bases overseas. The national 
estimates themselves have long granted the 
Soviets an ample stock of IRBM’s. Over 100 
IRBM launching pads are known to exist in 
Eastern Europe alone. Thus everything 
hangs upon the single question, whether 
the Soviets now have, or will soon have, 
only 150 operational intercontinental 
missiles. 

The number is not large. It is, for ex- 
ample, only 10 months of the productive 
capacity of our own Atlas ICBM plant, if the 
Atlas production line were working on a 
three-shift basis instead of a business-as- 
usual basis. It is also less than the number 
of operational ICBM’s we would now have 
in this country, if President Eisenhower had 
ordered an all-out missile effort after the 
warning of the first sputnik. 

Again, 150 ICBM's is only three-fifths of 
the rockets that Nikita S. Khrushchev has 
said the Soviets produced last year “in a 
single factory.” From the context, he seemed 
to be talking about intercontinental rockets. 
He was hopefully interpreted here, as talk- 
ing only about IRBM’s. At that, the inter- 
pretation is not overly comforting, for we 
have no factory today that is currently pro- 
ducing half Khrushchev’s number of major 
rockets, even in the IRBM range. 

Finally, and most important of all, 150 
ICBM’s is, or at least ought to be, a much 
smaller number of operational missiles by 
Soviet standards than by American stand- 
ards. This is because of the lamentable 
difference in the histories of the Soviet and 
American missile programs. 

In brief, there was no coherent, sensible 
American program of range missile de- 
velopment before 1954. Only in that year 
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recommendations for big mis- 


rammed the 

ing Pentagon by the late Secretary of the 
Air Force Harold Talbott and former As- 
sistant Secretary Trevor Gardner. This late 
start is the main reason why the first Ameri- 
can ICBM, the Atlas, though operational 
and efficient, is basically an engineering 
hybrid. 

The Soviet program of missile develop- 
ment, in contrast, began early, always had 
a high priority, and has been marked by 
methodical, orderly continuity. In the 
years after the war, before the United States 
had managed to build a single Chinese copy 
of the German V-2, the Soviets produced 
1,000 V-2’s in the captured underground 
V-2 plant in East Germany, just to get thelr 
hands in, so to say. Development thereafter 
proceeded by generations; the T-1, an im- 
proved V-2; the T-2, an IRBM protoype; the 
T-3A and T-3B, which are the present So- 
viet ICBM’s, and the new, longer range So- 
viet missile tested in the Pacific, which is 
the fourth generation. 

If the United States had followed a simi- 
lar development curve over a similar period 
of time, there can be no doubt at all that 
we would have, not a mere 150 ICBM’s oper- 
ational, but 1,500 ICBM’s if the requirement 
were that big. Hence the published facts 
are dead against Secretary Gates. The 
problem remains whether the unpublished 
facts justify the Secretary's confidence that 
the Soviets certainly do not have what they 
most certainly ought to be able to have and 
must greatly want to have. This problem 
will be examined in the next report in this 
series, 

UNITED STATES SEEN TAKING HUGE GAMBLE— 
THE MISSILE GAP AND SURVIVAL 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

WasHINcTon.—The Eisenhower administra- 
tion is gambling the national future on the 
assumption that the Soviets cannot possibly 
have a number of operational ICBM’s equiva- 
lent to 10 months of capacity output at our 
own Atlas missile plant. 

The fact sounds incredible when stated in 
this blunt manner. It is a hard fact none- 
theless. The man who should know best, 
the brilliant Strategic Air Commander, Gen. 
Thomas Power, has flatly said that the 
Soviets can “virtually wipe out“ our nuclear 
deterrent with no more than 150 intercon- 
tinental ballistic misiles, plus the IRBM’s 
they already have in plenty. The Atlas plant 
has long been capable of turning out 15 
ICBM’s a month, if ordered into three-shift 
production. 

Yet no serious emergency measures are 
being taken to forestall the “wiping out” of 
our nuclear deterrent, on which our national 
survival depends. According to Secretary of 
Defense Thomas Gates, such measures are 
not needed, because the national intelligence 
estimates do not give the Soviets even the 
very limited number of ICBM’s that General 
Power says could win the war for the Kremlin. 

There are several things to note about this 
gamble on the micrometric accuracy of the 
national intelligence estimates. In the first 
place, it is certainly not justified by the past 
record. This record shows a consistent series 
of gross American underestimates of Soviet 
weapons achievements from 1946 onward. 

From the atom bomb, to the first Soviet 
jet engine for aircraft, to the first Soviet 
long-range jet bombers, to the ICBM itself, 
the estimators went on making the same 
kind of error. On average, the Soviets were 
always expected to make each major ad- 
vance a good 2 years later than the actual 
moment when the advance was made. 

Once, and once only, there was an over- 
estimate, of Soviet heavy bomber output. 
But this belated correction of previous mis- 
takes about Soviet bomber capabilities was 
only an overestimate because of still an- 
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other gross underestimate. At that time, 
the Soviet missile program was being all but 
ignored. The Soviet changeover from 
bombers to missiles was therefore wholly 
unforeseen. 

In the second place, these persistent, 
often-repeated errors have clearly resulted 
from the very nature of the process by which 
the national intelligence estimates are still 
produced. The intelligence collector, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, does not pro- 
duce the estimates. The CIA may do, and 
by every feasible test the CIA apparently 
does, a remarkable job of intelligence col- 
lection. But when data come in, say about 
the rate of Soviet missile tests, the CIA 
must go into committee with the armed 
services and the State Department. The 
committee decides the meaning of the newly 
collected data. The committee’s interpreta- 
tion of the data is the “national” estimate. 

CIA Director Dulles, a devoted and ex- 
ceptional public servant, has struggled to 
overcome the tendency to error in the esti- 
mates. But Dulles is not in the weapons 
producing business, along with the armed 
services. He hardly has a more effective 
answer than this reporter had, long ago, 
when the late Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg angrily 
insisted that the “Soviets could not possibly 
be producing more than six jet engines a 
month, and anyone who says different is 
a damned liar.” 

The former Chief of Air Staff was angry 
because six jet engines a month was the 
maximum output we had then attained in 
this country. The true Soviet output at 
that time is now well known to have been 
above 200 jet engines a month. 

This in turn suggests the main source of 
error in the estimates. American experience 
is consistently used to measure current and 
future Soviet achievements. But the Soviet 
effort to develop new weapons has always 
been far more intensive than the American 
effort. In reality, the Soviet leadtime from 
drawing board to production line is com- 
monly only half the American leadtime. 
So errors have obstinately recurred. 

Sometimes, It must be added, the Pen- 
tagon majority really seems to prefer error 
to truth. For example, the late Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense Donald Quarles represented 
the Pentagon majority when he did every- 
thing imaginable to obstruct the installa- 
tion of the missile-watching radars in Tur- 
key. When installed, these radars at once 
revealed the progress of the Soviet missile 
program; but even after this sharp lesson 
the radar evidence has often been pooh- 
poohed. For instance, former Secretary of 
Defense Charles Wilson publicly ridiculed 
the radar’s proofs that the Soviets were test- 
ing their first ICBM’s. Long thereafter, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Nathan Twining, continued to insist that the 
Soviet ICBM’s did not have true intercon- 
tinental range. 

Such is the depressing background against 
which it is necessary to examine the detailed 
intelligence estimates which are the basis 
of the most hair-raising gamble a govern- 
ment has ever made. This analysis will be 
attempted in the next article in this series. 
UNITED STATES PLAYING RUSSIAN ROULETTE?— 

ESTIMATE OF RED MISSILES 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

WaSHINGTON.—The American intelligence 
estimate prepared at the time of the first 
sputnik gave the Soviets about 500 intercon- 
tinental missiles by the end of this year. 
If these first estimates happened to be cor- 
rect, the Kremlin may already have enough 
ICBM’s to wipe out our nuclear deterrent. 

During 1958, however, the first estimates 
were downgraded. New and lower estimates 
were conveniently revealed by former Secre- 
tary of Defense Neil McElroy, during his 
presentation of the business-as-usual 1959 
defense budget, This second set of esti- 
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mates gave the Kremlin 500 ICBM’s by the 
end of 1961. If the revised estimates hap- 
pened to be correct, the Kremlin should be 
in a position to win the world about 12 
months from now. 

During 1959, however, the revised esti- 
mates were revised yet again. The new and 
still lower estimates were conveniently re- 
vealed by Secretary of Defense Thomas Gates, 
during his presentation of the business-as- 
usual 1960 defense budget. If the twice- 
downgraded estimates happen to be correct, 
we may perhaps bridge the missile gap with- 
out any final catastrophe—provided the 
Pentagon’s highly optimistic schedules for 
the Minuteman missile and other weapons 
of the future also happen to be correct. 

On the face of it, there is something very 
fishy about these repeated strikingly con- 
venient downgradings of intelligence esti- 
mates. How can anyone be so sure that 
Nikita S. Khrushchev was lying, in late 1958, 
when he stated that Soviet ICBM’s were 
already in serial production? How prove 
that he was being deliberatly misleading, 
more recently, when he seemed to say that a 
single Soviet factory had turned out 250 
ICBM’s last year? 

If he was telling the truth, Khrushchev 
must now have at least 150 operational 
ICBM’s. The highest American authority, 
the Strategic Air commander, Gen. Thomas 
Power, has publicly said 150 ICBM’s could 
“virtually wipe out” our nuclear deterrent. 
And the answer to the questions posed above 
is, quite simply, that no one in America can 
possibly be sure Khrushchev was not telling 
the truth, despite our downgraded estimates. 

The proof of that statement lies not merely 
in the disturbing record of the estimates and 
the peculiar machinery that produces them, 
both of which have already been described in 
this series. In the evidence itself, lies the 
best proof that the estimates are no more 
absolutely reliable than their name implies. 

The gaps in our evidence on the Soviet 
ICBM program are quite certainly very great. 
We do not know whether the Soviets have 
one, or two, or three, or more ICBM plants 
comparable to our own Atlas plant, which 
could turn out 150 ICBM’s in 10 months if 
ordered into 3-shift production. We do 
not know whether crews have been diverted 
for ICBM’s from the admittedly massive So- 
viet IRBM program. We do not know about 
launching pads, since even the doubly down- 
graded estimates suggested that the Soviet 
ICBM’s are probably rail-mobile. 

Such are the vast areas of ignorance, which 
unchallengable authorities assert are con- 
cealed behind the national estimates. There 
are hints and indications, of course, to gar- 
nish the gap. But there is in fact only one 
main area of certainty. Our missile-watch- 
ing radars have told us that the Soviets 
were not running great numbers of ICBM 
tests—only about three a month until re- 
cently. We also have information about the 
Soviet testing facilities apparently confirm- 
ing the information about the ICBM tests. 

This limited Soviet program of ICBM tests 
has been almost the only excuse for twice 
downgrading the estimates. On this point, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, which is not 
in the missile business, is ill equipped to 
argue with the Pentagon, which is very much 
in the missile business. The Pentagon uses 
American test requirements as the yard- 
stick—a highly dubious yardstick for many 
technical reasons. Insisting on this yard- 
stick, the Pentagon has also insisted that 
the Soviets cannot be engaged in a crash 
program of ICBM output. 

The words “crash program” are doubly re- 
vealing. They show first the deforming 
effect of budgetary pressures. A mere 10 
months of capacity output by our own Atlas 
Plant—the Kremlin requirement as stated by 
General Power—could not be called a “crash 
program” by anyone who had not lost his 
grip on reality. 
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Second, these words, crash program,” also 
imply a.shocking fact that Secretary Gates 
has now publicly admitted. They show that 
our estimates are no longer calculations of 
Soviet capabilities—calculations of the ut- 
most the Soviet can do, by a crash program 
for instance. They indicate that our esti- 
mates are now mere calculations of Soviet 
intentions. Despite Gates’ subse- 
quent attempts to fuzz the whole thing over, 
his original testimony on this point was 
crystal clear: 

Figures (of Soviet ICBM output) that 
have been testified to in years past * * * 
were based on Soviet capabilities. This pres- 
ent one is an intelligence estimate of what 
we believe (the Soviet) will probably do, 
not what (the Soviets are) capable of doing.” 

Pearl Harbor was the result, the last time 
the American Government based its defense 
posture on what it believed a hostile power 
would probably do, and not on what the 
hostile power was capable of doing. If the 
estimates are wrong by no more than a 
hairsbreadth, something much worse than 
Pearl Harbor can now be the result. 

In this matter, it is folly to blame the 
estimators, and, above all, the Central In- 
telligence Agency. The CIA has never 
claimed to provide gospel instead of esti- 
mates. It has done its best with a bad, difi- 
cult business. But those who have pressed 
for downgraded estimates, and have then 
used mere estimates as gospel, can certainly 
be blamed. These sponsors of our business- 
as-usual defense budgets, headed by the 
President, are playing a vast game of Russian 
roulette with the national future. 


THE BRIDGE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

WasHINGTON,—The incredible thing about 
the official approach to the missile gap is the 
needlessness of the hair-raising risk that is 
being run. In order to save some hundreds 
of millions of dollars, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is literally playing a gigantic game 
of Russian roulette with the national future. 

These are strong statements. They are 
also factual statements. Their coldly factual 
character is at once apparent, if you grasp 
why the American Strategic Air commander, 
the man who knows most about the prob- 
lem, Gen. Thomas Power, has now begun to 
talk about the Soviets’ opportunity to wipe 
out our nuclear deterrent. 

The total vulnerability of the American 
deterrent is obviously General Power's first 
worry. Here and overseas, there are now 
about 100 missile bases and launching pads 
from which we can send nuclear weapons 
against an enemy. All these bases and 
launching pads are soft targets. Soft,“ in 
Pentagonese, means capable of being utterly 
destroyed by the five pounds of blast pres- 
sure per square inch which is caused, over a 
4-mile radius, by a 1-megaton bomb explo- 
sion, 

According to General Power, three Soviet 
ballistic missiles will give the Kremlin a 95- 
percent chance of destroying any soft target. 
This is the basis of General Power's estimate 
of 300 Soviet missiles, half IRBM’s, half 
ICBM’s, to wipe out the deterrent. As pre- 
viously noted in this series, there is no doubt 
the Soviets already have the intermediate 
range missiles. They will also have the 150 
ICBM’s they require with the equivalent of 
10 months of capacity production of our own 
Atlas missile plant. 

The lack of any warning against missile at- 
tack is clearly General Power’s second worry. 
At present, and until at least the end of 
1963, SAC and all the West’s other nuclear 
forces cannot count on any warning against 
surprise attack with missiles. True, an anti- 
missile warning system is now being in- 
stalled. But the eastern sector of this 
BMEWS system, as it is called, is only just 
coming into operation. The central sector 
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is still far in the future. The western sec- 
tor, which has to be based in Scotland, has 
not even been started. There will be no 
sure warning until the whole system is com- 
pleted. 

The combination of zero warning and total 
vulnerability in turn adds up in General 
Power's mind (and in any other capable of 
simple arithmetic) to the likelihood of the 
American deterrent being wiped out—if the 
Soviets just have or acquire the 150 ICBM’s 
they need. Right here is where the game of 
Russian roulette begins. 

After two budgetarily convenient down- 
gradings, the national intelligence estimates 
do not credit the Soviets with those 150 
ICBM's. One must pray the estimates are 
right. But no intelligence service on earth 
can be absolutely certain that the closed So- 
viet society, using all the resources of the 
huge Soviet economy, has not produced a 
number of weapons equal to a mere 10 
months of capacity production in a single 
American factory. 

There is at least one chance in six—the 
normal chance when juvenile delinquents 
play Russian roulette—that our intelligence 
estimates are wrong, some say it may be one 
chance in five, or maybe even one chance 
in four or three, or two. And if the esti- 
mates are wrong by a hair, our power to 
resist the Kremlin will be nullified, accord- 
ing to General Power. 

The macabre roulette game is needless, 
however, because there are steps that can be 
taken to solve the problem of the American 
deterrent’s total vulnerability and its total 
lack of warning. If we take those steps, 
the missile gap can probably be bridged. 
They are as follows: 

A maximum air-borne alert is the most ob- 
vious and urgent need. A plane that is al- 
ready in the air, with bombs and fuel 
aboard, is not vulnerable to a 1-megaton 
explosion, or to a 100-megaton explosion. 
Before launching his own attack, the enemy 
must be ready to defend against all planes 
on airborne alert. Otherwise, if there are 
enough such planes, a Soviet strike at us 
will invite the destruction of the Soviet 
Union. 

At present the Strategic Air Command 
has a 15-minute ground alert, which is use- 
less in condition of zero warning. In the 
new budget, the administration has reluc- 
tantly tossed General Power some peanuts for 
airborne alert—$20 million this year, and 
$90 million next year. But this is the old 
trick of token appropriations to delude the 
Nation. 

A maximum alert is needed, at least of 
General Power's big B-52 bombers, which are 
the only suitable planes he has. Even a 
maximum alert, of 25 percent of his 600 
or so B-52's, will give him a dependable 
first strike of only 150 aircraft. Even after 
due allowance for the improvement in the 
bombs carried, a first strike by 150 aircraft 
is a melancholy contrast with the old SAC 
requirement for a first strike by about 1,500 
aircraft. The contrast is all the more serious 
because of the recent Soviet installation of 
a powerful air defense system based on mis- 
siles like our Nike-Hercules. But the maxi- 
mum airborne alert of the B—52's is the only 
remedy immediately available, and it is a 
good remedy, too. It would add about $900 
million to the budget. 

Better warning can be provided within 18 
months, in all probability by larger invest- 
ment in the highly promising Midas missile- 
seeing satellite. With 18 minutes’ warning 
from Midas, General Power could greatly 
increase the strength of his first strike. The 
Pentagon’s kept scientists say that it is still 
a gamble to invest the extra $200 million 
needed to buy an operational Midas warning 
system immediately, But the Midas build- 
ers say it is a good gamble. It should be 
taken, 
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Later dangers can be reduced, too, by buy- 
ing more Atlas and Titan missiles for the 
perilous year, 1963. These late-coming mis- 
siles will be in “hard” pads. Being hard tar- 
gets, each of these American ICBM’s will 
add something like 25 Soviet ICBM’s to the 
Kremlin's missile requirement at the very 
time the Kremlin’s missile program is quite 
sure to be in highest gear. An increased 
effort to close the far end of the gap in 
this manner might cost a little more than 
$1,500 million. 

These sums are not trifling. But surely 
it is not worth playing Russian roulette with 
the national future to save a total amount 
no bigger than the invested capital of a 
single American charitable foundation. 


FALLACY SEEN In BELIEF THAT "IKE KNOWS 
Best” 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

WasHINcTON.—With any other President 
in the White House, the missile gap and the 
way it has been neglected and fully misrep- 
resented by the administration would by now 
constitute a huge, emotion-charged national 
scandal. 

But Dwight D. Eisenhower not only has 
the curious, often useful political knack of 
acting as a kind of supertranquilizer, a 
whole nation’s Milltown. He is also, and 
with justice, remembered as the general who 
led our men to victory in the last war. Be- 
cause he is a military hero, the country tells 
itself, “Ike knows best,” while the Eisen- 
hower Defense Department plays its maca- 
bre game of Russian roulette with the coun- 
try’s future. 

In this way, Eisenhower the man is a key 
part of the problem of the missile gap. For 
this reason, no study of the problem can be 
complete without an attempt to answer the 
question, whether Ike really does know best. 

It is a truism, ‘of course, that military 
heroes cannot always and forever be trusted 
to know best. Indeed, the fields of history 
are whitened by the bones of armies that 
were prepared for the next war by generals 
who won the last war. But truisms need not 
be universally applicable; so one must look 
at Elsenhower's individual record in order 
to form a judgment. 

In that record, the most significant sin- 
gle episode is surely the part President 
Eisenhower played in our most disastrous 
postwar defense budget. This was the 
budget prepared when President Truman 
was having his own bout of budget mania, 
under the Defense Department leadership of 
the egregious Louis Johnson. This was the 
budget that invited the Korean aggression. 
As some predicted, its invitation was quickly 
accepted. 

By Louls Johnson's request, Eisenhower 
came back to Washington that year, to work 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff while the 
budget was being prepared. Without con- 
tradiction from Eisenhower, the budget was 
then presented to Congress by Johnson as 
an “Eisenhower budget.” Nor was Eisen- 
hower the only great American military 
figure with a major share of responsibility 
for this budget that invited disaster. 

A wholly different budget had been pre- 
pared, with infinite toll, by the great James 
V. Forrestal; and President Truman had 
made Gen. George C. Marshall the judge be- 
tween Forrestal and himself. For the spe- 
cific reason that the national economy could 
not support the Forrestal budget (which 
totaled $18 billion) General Marshall told 
Truman to go ahead and cut Forrestal’s 
handiwork to the bone. Gen. Omar C. Brad- 
ley also testified that if we spent a dollar 
more for defense than the Eisenhower-John- 
son budget (which totaled $13 billion), the 
national economy would promptly collapse 
under the strain. 

Here we see not just Elsenhower alone, 
but three of our greatest soldiers of the last 
war, all making the same appalling mistake 
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for the same reason. It is the very reason 
that Eisenhower now puts forward, once 
again, to justify skimping the national de- 
fense in the current budget. Our generals, 
apparently, are taught to regard the econ- 
omy of the richest nation in history as a 
sort of sensitive plant, likely to fall into de- 
cline at the merest touch. In Eisenhower, 
of course, this viewpoint has more recently 
been vastly strengthened by the powerful 
influence of men like George M. Humphrey. 

If you believe, with Humphrey, that pay- 
ing the full bill for national defense is a 
quick road to national suicide, it is, of course, 
tempting to avert the eyes from all the 
reasons why not paying the defense bill may 
be suicidal. There is evidence, too, that the 
President has done just this. If Eisenhower 
were a less transparently honest man, such 
Eisenhower defense speeches as the one after 
the first sputnik would have had to be 
called something far uglier than grossly 
misleading. The facts were wrong, and they 
were wrongly presented as well. 

The chief fault lay, perhaps, in the White 
House staff's constant, sedulous effort to 
protect their Chief from anything too dis- 
turbing or too disagreeable. One thinks of 
the former Secretary of the National Security 
Council, Robert Cutler, the greatest of all 
the President protectors, viciously ridiculing 
the awe-inspiring, wholly accurate warnings 
of the Gaither report. 

PENTAGON WARNING 

One thinks, too, of the Pentagon warn- 
ing to Gen. Andrew Goodpaster that the 
President had better not claim our Vanguard 
satellite would soon match the Soviet sput- 
nik, because the Vanguard project was in 
a mess. The warning, overly calculated to 
upset the President, was never transmitted, 
The claim that we would match the sputnik 
was duly made. And for many months on 
end, the United States looked silly among 
its unsuccessful satellites. 

This is no attempt to denigrate the Presi- 
dent. It is an effort rather to show why, in 
this crucial case, a very virtuous king may 
be claiming to wear all sorts of clothes he 
has not got on. But perhaps it would have 
been better to assert, at the outset, that it 
is always wrong for any nation to trust 
any leader, instead of trusting the hard facts. 

The hard facts say that a very small num- 
ber of Soviet ICBM’s can wipe out the Amer- 
ican nuclear deterrent. The hard facts say 
there is a good chance of error in the intelli- 
gence estimates which deny the Soviets this 
small number of ICBM’s. The hard facts 
say, therefore, that the remedies must be 
urgently applied that are needed to put an 
end to the Russian roulette game. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr, President, 
the Senator from Massachusetts had 
asked me to yield to him for a question. 
I asked him to allow me to complete my 
statement. He has graciously done so, 
and I now yield to him for a question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Missouri for yielding to 
me. There are several questions I 
should like to ask him. 

In the first place, is it not true that to- 
day the B-52 bomber can carry an 
amount of destructive power far beyond 
what was dropped on Germany during 
World War II? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 
Any bomber or modern fighter plane 
that is owned by either the United 
States or Soviet Russia or Communist 
China or any other nation can do that 
today. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should also 
like to ask the Senator another question. 
In working out our own overall defense, 
we must determine the whole mix of 
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weapons, as that term is used today. 
The Senator has talked mostly about 
missiles. Is it not true that our B-52 
long-range bombers are superior in 
number today, by a substantial percent- 
age—without disclosing security infor- 
mation—over what the Russians have? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 
That was explained to the Senate com- 
mittee by General Twining, then Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, now Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on the basis 
that the Soviets leapfrogged emphasis 
on their long-range bomber production 
in order to concentrate on their ICBM 
production. This was due, in part, to 
the fact that bombers are especially im- 
portant to the country which does not 
plan to attack first, and missiles are rel- 
atively more important than bombers 
to the country which expects to initiate 
an attack. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not also 
true that even if there is a greater thrust 
on the part of the Soviets—and I ac- 
knowledge what the Senator from Mis- 
souri has said, that it is true that the 
Soviets have a greater thrust—it is a 
question of the payload in the ICBM; 
and if we have a sufficient payload in 
the ICBM, we do not necessarily need a 
very much greater thrust. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is not cor- 
rect. I know that the Senator wants to 
have the truth stated. The greater the 
thrust, the greater the warhead or pay- 
load weight can be, and the less the need 
for accuracy. 

The payload, as the information is 
presented to us, in the present Russian 
ICBM’s is more than the payload of our 
ICBM’s. That means, therefore, that if 
their ICBM’s are as accurate as ours— 
and there is no reason to believe other- 
wise—the effect of each of their ICBM's 
will be greater than the effect of each of 
ours. 

Even if their ICBM’s were less accu- 
rate than ours, the damage they could do 
on targets would be at least equal to ours 
because of their superior thrust and 
bigger payload. 

The people are being misled about this 
question of thrust. When I went to Ala- 
bama last fall, General Medaris told me 
that the Saturn project had been cut 
from a requested $130 million to $70 
million for the current fiscal year. He 
also told me that the budget request for 
Saturn was cut $110 million—from $250 
million to $140 million—this fiscal year. 
At that time General Medaris was so 
disturbed over the way the matter was 
being handled that he told me he in- 
tended to resign. Two days later I ar- 
ranged to have breakfast with Dr. von 
Braun and he confirmed exactly what 
General Medaris had told me. 

Just the other day there was a press 
release to the effect that the President 
was now requesting $90 million more for 
the Saturn program, which is the pro- 
gram which could make us equal with 
the Soviets in the matter of thrust and, 
therefore, of payload. But when that 
press release was issued telling about the 
President’s recommending $90 million 
for the Saturn program, was anything 
said about the fact that a great deal 
more than that had been cut out from 
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the experts’ requests for the last two 
budgets? The answer is “No.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Missouri yield 
further for a few more questions? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Did the Sena- 
tor see Dr. Glennan’s statement on Mon- 
day with respect to the thrust of the 
Russian missiles and the amount needed 
for our ICBM’s in order to carry on suc- 
cessful missile war? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. To the best of my 
knowledge, I have not seen that state- 
ment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My questions to 
the Senator on the question of thrust 
and payload were based on that state- 
ment. I should say that the question of 
the amount of the payload in the end of 
the ICBM depends on its destructive 
power; and if the destructive power is 
enough to deter, that is what we want. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If Dr. Glennan 
states that he would not rather have a 
much larger payload in our ICBM’s, 
something comparable to that of the 
Russians, then he is in disagreement 
with what the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff has said. In my opinion, 
if that is Dr. Glennan’s position, then 
the space program in this country will 
probably get further mixed up than it 
is today—and that is saying a lot. 

After I got the figures about the Sat- 
urn budget reduction from General 
Medaris and Dr. von Braun, I stated 
them publicly. A few days later, Dr. 
Glennan appeared on a national telecast 
and was asked if he knew what cuts I 
was talking about. He replied that he 
did not know anything about any cut 
which had been made in the space pro- 
gram except $30 million made by Con- 
gress. I might point out that cut was 
made in the other body of the Congress, 
not in the Senate. 

After the telecast was over, Dr. Glen- 
nan is reported to have said: 

I guess Senator SYMINGTON was talking 
about the Saturn project, and not about 
any cuts in my space program. 


Dr. Glennan should have made that 
admission publicly, not just privately. 
Of course, he would not have even a tech- 
nicality upon which to base such a 
reply today, because the whole Saturn 
program has been transferred to his 
agency from the Army and from Gen- 
eral Medaris. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Missouri yield for 
about two more questions? I do not 
want to monopolize his time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
talked about an air alert. I listened, 
as did the Senator, to General Power in 
open session and, I believe, in closed 
session. The facts as to the air alert 
were brought out in the Appropriations 
Subcommittee. The Senator from Mis- 
souri was not able to be present, but 
I was. 

I call the following fact to the Sen- 
ator’s attention: Congress has been re- 
quested to enact this year language 
which was adopted last year as section 
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612 (a) and (b) of the fiscal 1960 Defense 
Appropriation Act. Subsections (a) and 
(b), of section 612 put the air alert into 
the same category with food, clothing, 
and subsistence, which are now covered 
in the general statutes. In other words, 
if the armed services need more food 
than the budget provides, they can pro- 
ceed to buy it, even though there is no 
appropriation for it. Then the addi- 
tional amount has to be made up by a 
supplemental appropriation. 

The same situation now obtains as to 
an air alert. If, in the discretion of the 
President, on the recommendation of 
the Secretary of Defense, he wants to 
spend more money for an airborne alert 
than is provided in the budget at pres- 
ent, he may proceed to do so, and then 
come to Congress for any additional 
money needed. I have that statement 
confirmed by the Department of De- 
fense. If the Senator from Missouri will 
permit me to do so, I should like to 
read it. It is only one paragraph. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. So far as I am 
concerned, the able Senator from Massa- 
chusetts may do so. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I read as fol- 
lows: 

It is the view of the Department of De- 
fense that section 612(b) constitutes the au- 
thority under which the Secretary of Defense, 
upon determination by the President that 
such action is necessary, may incur defi- 
ciencies in any appropriation available to 
the Department of Defense to finance any 
or all costs of an airborne alert during fiscal 
year 1960. This would include the authority 
to permit the Department, upon determina- 
tion by the President that such action is 
necessary, to proceed with the procurement 
of spare parts and the training of additional 
crews, at any time during the fiscal year 
for the purpose of preparing for a possible 
airborne alert at a subsequent date. Such 
authority would, of course, be available for 
fiscal year 1961 in the event the language of 
section 612(b) is reenacted for fiscal year 
1961. 

The Bureau of the Budget concurs in the 
views of the Department of Defense as 
stated herein. 


I mention this because I stated that 
General White and the Secretary of the 
Air Force had nothing to say on that sub- 
ject. I call it to the Senator’s atten- 
tion because I believe he is not familiar 
with it. I wonder how many Members of 
Congress are familiar with that section. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I did not follow 
all the references made by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I do not know the 
details. But the fact that the Presi- 
dent has the authority to do something 
about an air alert is in no way reassur- 
ing to me. Time and time again, after 
being aware of congressional position, 
the President has impounded the money 
and not spent it. A recent example, as 
the Senator may remember, was when, 
after many of us, including the Senator 
from Massachusetts, agreed that $382 
million additional should be spent this 
fiscal year for modernization of our 
Army, the administration impounded 
most of that money—all but $43 million 
of it—and decided it would not be spent. 

There was a similar case in 1955 
when the Senate passed, by one vote, a 
bill not to allow the executive branch to 
throw out 20,000 Marine volunteers who 
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wanted to remain in the service, at the 
same time when we were drafting 10,- 
000 boys a month off the farms and out 
of the cities who did not want to go into 
the service. The money available which 
was authorized by Congress, and had a 
legislative history behind it, was not 
utilized and the Marine Corps was re- 
duced by the administration. Some of 
the money was used for purposes for 
which it was not intended by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Missouri realizes, I am sure, as I 
do, that even if Congress provides for 
the $600 million that General Power says 
is necessary this year, Congress cannot 
force any administration to spend that 
money. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I agree with the 
Senator on that. 

Is the Senator from Massachusetts 
giving the Senate and the people of the 
country the idea that because money has 
been appropriated and put on the shelf, 
to be used in case we get into trouble, 
that the President can use that money 
just when it is needed? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Oh, no. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I want to be sure 
we clear up this point in connection with 
the amount of the expenditure which is 
being urged now in the public interest. 
When the term “bomber alert” was used, 
most people in the country thought it 
meant “airborne alert”; they did not 
understand that reference was only to 
“ground alert.” In my opinion the ad- 
ministration does not plan to use any- 
thing like the amount of money that 
General Power says is necessary for the 
airborne alert, but at the same time 
the people of the country get the impres- 
sion that adequate preparation is being 
made for such alert. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If Congress 
appropriates $1 million for food, but if 
the Army later finds it necessary to 
spend $1,500,000 for food, the Army can 
spend the additional $500,000, and sub- 
sequently can ask the Congress for that 
much additional appropriation. 

In the last year we included section 
612, subsections (a) and (b), which per- 
mit the same thing to be done for an air- 
borne alert as for buying food. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If that was done 
last year, why do we not have an ade- 
quate program? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The authority 
was in the defense appropriation act 
passed last year. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Should we not 
have an air alert? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is right to 
give the President the discretion to in- 
stall an air alert if he thinks it is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to yield at this time to the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son], who has told me that he must 
soon leave the floor. I told him that at 
this time I would yield to him. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from Washington will permit 
me to do so, I should like to make one 
more statement. 
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The obligations program for missile 
systems was increased from $1,058 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1952 to $6,985 
million for the fiscal year 1960—or an in- 
crease of more than six times. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table printed in the Recorp, if the Sena- 
tor from Missouri does not object. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not object, 
although I was under the impression 
that the Senator from Massachusetts 
had placed the table in the RECORD 
before. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not think 
so. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Well, the Senator 
from Massachusetts did place some table 
on that subject in the Record. I noticed 
that some of the chronological items re- 
lated back to the time when there was 
an Army Air Corps and no Air Force. At 
that time the Chief of Staff of the Army 
was General Eisenhower. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Department of Defense, obligational program for missile systems, i fiscal years 1946-61 
[Millions of dollars] 


Allother | Grand total, 
missile all missile 
programs programs 


missile 


2.0 72 
None 58 
3 8¹ 

1 98 
None 134 
5 784 

8 1,058 

3.0 1, 166 
14.0 1, 067 
159.0 1, 468 
526. 0 2, 281 
1. 401.0 4, 506 
2, 150.0 5, 80 
2, 946.0 6, 900 
3, 303. 0 6, 985 
3,424.0 6, 962 


1 data reflected in this table cover the developmental and eapital costs involved in missile programs, I. o. 


the of bringing missile systems to operational 
ional purposes. 


with providing missile capability. 


18 status plus the oono procuring sak pien | me — equipment 
‘These data include all procurement, construction, and research an: velopmen 
0 These „ operation and peed arakan of 


figures 
costs for 9 missile units and sites and include only those shipbuilding 242 


costs directly associated 


3 Fiscal year 1960 data are preliminary estimates; fiscal year 1961 data represent projected programing. 


3 Feb. 10, 1960 (tentative). 


Nore.—Estimates are subject to minor revision due to program adjustments. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. A few minutes ago 
the Senator referred to the funds im- 
pounded for modernization of the Army. 
The first statement the Senator made 
was correct; namely, that less than $50 
million of the sum of around $382 mil- 
lion, as I recall, has been obligated. 

When the Secretary of the Army ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, he stated that he had 
just been advised that the Defense De- 
partment had requested that $175 mil- 
lion be released. I made the same er- 
ror—and I think my friend, the Senator 
from Washington, also made it—in 
thinking that the $175 million was a 
part of the $382 million; and I stated 
that this money had been released, or 
would be released in due course, since the 
Department of Defense had requested it. 

I wish to say, to justify the statement 
by the Secretary of the Army, that he 
stated that the information had just 
come to him. He had not seen all of the 


papers. 

But later I found out that the $175 
million that the Department of Defense 
requested was a part of the budget esti- 
mate submitted by the Department, but 
that they had likewise impounded it or 
had failed to obligate it; and therefore 
the $382 million which Congress appro- 
priated for modernization of the Army, 


after the most extensive hearings and 
exhaustive discussions in the commit- 
tees, is still practically all impounded— 
all except around $40 million. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Georgia for his statement. 
He is the authority in the Senate on this 
subject. What he has said just shows 
again what, in my opinion, could prop- 
erly be called justifiable apprehension 
about what will happen after the Con- 
gress makes available to the executive 
branch the funds necessary to get our 
security in better shape. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And the Senator 
might likewise say that it is a cause 
of concern to Members of Congress when, 
in their efforts to measure up to their 
constitutional obligation to provide for 
the national defense, they are hampered 
and hamstrung and negated by the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government and 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Presi- 
dent. 

I realize that time and time again we 
are told that that has been done before, 
and I agree that it has been done before. 
But I do not like it, and I do not care 
who does it. 

But it has been done more frequently, 
and to more different items for the sey- 
eral branches of the armed services, dur- 
ing the last several years than it has ever 
before been done in the history of the 
Congress. 
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Mr: SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from Georgia. I know that he 
agrees that two wrongs do not make a 
right under any circumstance. This is 
particularly appropriate to keep in mind 
when we are dealing with the survival 
of the United States. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to my 
friend the Senator from Washington. 
` Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I par- 
ticularly wish to compliment my able 
colleague the Senator from Missouri for 
the clarity of his presentation of this 
important issue. I also wish to say that, 
as he customarily does, the Senator from 
Missouri has outlined a constructive pro- 
gram to bolster our national defense 
efforts. 

I think one of the significant state- 
ments he made in the course of his re- 
marks has been lost sight of during the 
debate. The able Senator from Mis- 
souri referred to the air alert and its 
cost. Many persons fail to realize that 
we are now paying the price of false 
economy; we are going to have to spend 
millions and millions of dollars for an 
air alert because we failed to make the 
effort to achieve at the earliest possible 
date, and in sufficient numbers, an invul- 
nerable, retaliatory system. 

The air alert may well cost us $1 billion 
& year just for operational expense in- 
cluding new planes, additional crews, 
parts, and fuel. This is only for the 
purpose of insuring the survivability of 
our retaliatory system. Had we made 
the effort that General Schriever re- 
ferred to in hearings before the com- 
mittee just a few days ago, we would 
have saved money. He had asked for 
additional funds for additional Atlases, 
He was turned down by the administra- 
tion. Now we are paying the price in 
additional cost, which will not add to our 
retaliatory striking power. It is simply 
an increased cost that we have to pay 
to maintain our existing deterrent. It 
is that simple. i 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. The administration 
does not want to talk about the cost of 
the air alert, because it does not add to 
our retaliatory striking power. It is 
simply a price we are paying because we 
failed to provide adequate funds at the 
time they were needed. 

Some of us talked about this subject 
in a constructive fashion a long time 
ago and urged that something be done 
about speeding the ICBM program. We 
were told the old story that our Nation’s 
overall deterrent ability was adequate to 
meet the threat. 

I want to compliment my distinguished 
colleague for his constructive presenta- 
tion; and I wish to add further that 
there is much discussion about the right 
of Congress to debate national security. 
I thought we all took an oath to defend 
the Constitution. The Constitution pro- 
vides that Congress shall appropriate 
the funds necessary to provide for the 
common security. of this country. 

The record of this Congress will dis- 
close we have given constructive criti- 
cism. The record will disclose that, in 
the area of Polaris missile submarines, 
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it is the Congress that has provided for 
the majority of the Polaris missile sub- 
marines which the President, in his 
speech to the Congress in January, said 
he is relying on. This is the kind of 
opposition we should have in the Con- 
gress. I think the role of the opposition 
is one of constructive opposition. The 
record will disclose that is exactly what 
we have done. 

I was amazed and a bit amused when 
the Secretary of Defense appeared in 
executive session before the Armed 
Services Committee in January to state 
how they had relied on the additional 
funds we had made available for the 
missile program. He stated he had made 
use of the funds, claiming credit for the 
additional missiles and for the funds 
we had provided over and above the 
amount requested by the administration 
in its budget, and to which amounts the 
administration had objected at the time. 

My colleague from Missouri has al- 
Ways played the role of loyal, effective, 
and constructive opposition; and, under 
our system, it is inescapable that our 
country must be stronger by having such 
constructive criticism on the part of 
Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall yield to 
the majority leader in a moment. First, 
I wish to say I deeply appreciate the 
remarks of my friend from Washington. 
We have been together in this effort for 
many years. The American people 
know of his contributions in this area, 
and there is no one from whom I would 
rather have those kind remarks. 

Now I am glad to yield to the majority 
leader, who is now conducting hearings 
to bring out for the people the facts 
about this serious matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, first, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest and approval to the very 
fine statement delivered by the able 
Senator from Missouri. It is one of 
many statements I have heard from him 
over a period of 15 years, and I consider 
him one of the outstanding leaders in 
this entire field. His efforts have always 
been constructive and directed toward 
informing the American people of the 
needs of this Nation. 

A few days ago I placed in the RECORD 
an article from the New York Times. It 
contained a letter signed by Mr. Henry 
A. Kissinger, with whom I know the Sen- 
ator is familiar. I should like to read 
the last paragraph of that letter and get 
the Senator’s comments on it: 

If the proposals of Generals Power and 
White are accepted and prove to be wrong— 


Speaking of the air alert— 
we will have spent $500 million too much 
for a number of years. If the program of 
the President is adopted and he proves to 
be mistaken, we will have forfeited our 
national existence. 


Does the Senator agree with that state- 
ment, and does he think we can afford 
a gamble of $500 million in order not to 
forfeit our national existence? 


to which he has referred is one of a 
CvI——191 
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group of published items which I have 
for the RECORD. 

May I respectfully call to the attention 
of the majority leader the fact that $500 
million a year is just about one-third of 
1 day’s income of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want to 
read one paragraph from a very excel- 
lent editorial in Life magazine which 
was put in the Recorp at the same time: 

The harshest fact is that by the Presi- 
dent’s own intelligence estimates, the Soviets 
by 1963 will have twice as many ICBM's 
as we—enough, by SAC Commander Thomas 
Power’s warning, to wipe out all our bases 
and retaliatory planes in one salvo. 


Does not the Senator think that re- 
sponsible statements like that commend 
themselves to the immediate attention 
not only of Congress, but of the Ameri- 
can people? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I certainly do. 
May I say I also have that editorial in 
my group of items for the RECORD. I 
agree that it was an excellent editorial. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator is familiar, of course, with the book, 
“U.S.A.—Second Class Power?” 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam familiar with 
it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would like 
to quote from page 57 of that book, in 
which it says: 

It was General Eisenhower, then Chief of 
Staff, who approved the order killing the 
MX-TT4 because officials faced cuts in the 
budget. 

The M774 was the forerunner of the 
Atlas, was it not? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator of his knowledge believe that 
the MX-1774 was killed off because of 
budget cuts? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There is no ques- 
tion that a shortage of funds was one 
of the major causes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want to 
ask this further question. If that is a 
fact, is it not true, then, that this Na- 
tion was critically delayed 9 agonizing 
years, 1948-57, because of that action? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would like to 
answer the Senator in this way. I do 
not so much blame those who were under 
the Chief of Staff at that time for can- 
celling out that program, because at that 
time the supersonic Navaho was con- 
sidered to be the more practical weapon. 
The reason for that was the hydrogen 
bomb had not been developed and the 
scientists and engineers were not think- 
ing of a missile which could carry the 
weights they thought necessary. 

Shortly after the hydrogen bomb was 
exploded one of the scientists conceived 
a way to put a fusion bomb on a war- 
head. I am glad the majority leader 
has brought this up. The book, to which 
the majority leader referred was, I be- 
lieve, written by Drew Pearson and Jack 
Anderson. It brought out conclusively 
how the United States has fallen stead- 
ily behind over a period of years in its 
“relative”’—that is the important word 
in its “relative” strength as against the 
strength of the possible enemy. 


The M774 is 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor is familiar with page 2 of the same 
book, where it is stated, “Russia will 
launch the artificial satellite ahead of us. 
This may be shot into space as early 
as September 17.” 

It is now known that Russia did at- 
tempt to launch the first satellite on 
September 17, but because of failure, did 
not get it into orbit until 17 days later, 
October 4, 1957. Is that correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

May I respectfully say at that point, 
the day I heard that the sputnik was 
orbiting, I could not help thinking of the 
fact that when the Navy came to the 
Congress for a supplementary fund for 
the Vanguard project for our space pro- 
gram, the justification for that request 
was on the premise that we would be 
first to orbit an earth satellite. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want to 
remind the Senator that the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, and the Senate itself, 
gave Dr. Glennan every single dollar 
asked for in this field; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator 
knows that is correct. The Senator is 
the chairman of the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences, on which 
Ihave the honor to serve. 

I wish to add, I can remember the 
Senator saying to the head of that agen- 
cy, “Are you telling this committee that 
you have all the money you consider 
necessary?” The Senator remembers 
that, does he not? The answer was, 
“Correct; we have all the money con- 
sidered necessary.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
want to deprive my colleagues, who have 
manifested such interest in this very im- 
portant subject, of the privilege I have 
enjoyed. 


Finally, I desire to commend the Sen- 
ator for the recommendations which he 
makes at the end of the page on page 10 
of his address, where I believe he makes 
six recommendations. I think this is a 
very constructive approach to the sub- 
ject. I know the Senator recognizes this 
is not the first time he has made these 
recommendations, or that the Congress 
has made these recommendations, or 
that the committees of Congress have 
urged upon the administration it follow 
—— recommendations. Is that not cor - 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

I thank the majority leader for his 
comments. It has been a privilege to 
work with him for 15 years as one of 
those who has always believed it is im- 
portant to have the United States so 
strong that regardless of anything else 
nobody would dare attack this country. 

Mr. BUSH, Mr. ENGLE, and Mr. CASE 
of South Dakota addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
shall yield to the Senator from Connect- 
icut, who has been on his feet for some 
time; and then I shall yield to the Sen- 
ator from California and then to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Missouri. 
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I certainly agree with the Senator 
from Washington, who called attention 
in his colloquy with the Senator from 
Missouri to the constitutional duties of 
the Congress in respect to this matter of 
defense. The Congress has a right to 
do whatever it thinks should be done in 
the interest of our defense budget or any 
uther part of the budget, so far as that 
is concerned. 

Mr. President, I am disturbed by the 
questioning by the Senator from Mis- 
souri of the motives of those of us who 
are in support of General Twining, who 
are in support of Secretary Gates, and 
who are in support of the President of 
the United States in connection with this 
great argument and this great debate. 

The Senator used the phrase a moment 
ago, “Those who put money ahead of 
survival.” I do not know exactly whom 
the Senator has in mind, but I object 
very strongly to any imputation that be- 
cause I pay attention to General Twin- 
ing, am impressed by the argument of 
Secretary Gates, am impressed with the 
sincerity of the President of the United 
States and his longtime service to this 
country in the military field—a states- 
man such as the world has seldom seen— 
and am impressed when the President 
protests publicly to the people that he 
would not put money ahead of survival, 
which he has done recently, I might 
be placed in that category. I wonder 
whom the Senator is talking about when 
he refers to those who would put money 
ahead of survival. The Senator may 
clear that up if he chooses. I wish to 
say that I do not put money ahead of 
survival, and on behalf of those who 
take the side I do in connection with 
this argument, I very strongly reject 
that imputation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have great respect for the Senator and 
considerable affection for him. How- 
ever, I do not intend to follow the policy 
of many of the people on the other side 
of the aisle in speeches and statements 
by getting into personalities. I think 
the important thing is issues. 

I wish to say to the Senator I was 
much distressed, after I had finished my 
statement on the question of national 
defense, the Senator from Connecticut 
said in a public hearing that he was sorry 
politics had gotten into this matter. I 
do not know whether the Senator was 
referring to me, or to whom the Sena- 
tor was referring, but I think it is un- 
fortunate that one cannot attempt to 
bring out the facts in a committee hear- 
ing without being accused of “playing 
politics.” It is most unfortunate that 
the question of political bias has been 
dragged into this vital matter. 

I have children and grandchildren, as 
the Senator has. It has been brought out 
already this morning in the debate that 
if some of us are incorrect with respect 
to the importance of some of these items, 
such as air alert, it will cost the tax- 
payers of the United States some money. 
If we are correct, however, and the 
policy is not changed, all it is going to do 
is to cost us our country. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me to make an ob- 
servation, I did not single the Senator 
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out in respect to that statement which I 
made in the open hearing, as he knows. 
In fact, I said I did not single anybody 
out. 

For the Senator to protest that politics 
has not gotten into this debate I fear 
is to be a little bit naive. There is not 
a single commentator on the debate who 
has not recognized the fact that politics 
has gotten into it. I do not very well 
see how politics could be kept out of it, 
unfortunate though it be. 

I have not cast any aspersions upon 
the Senator’s position. I am sure he is 
deeply concerned about the matter, that 
he feels more should be done, that we 
have made mistakes, and so forth. The 
Senator is entitled to his views, and I 
respect him for holding his views with 
many of which I disagree. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that it is a denial of the 
assertion that politics has gotten into 
the debate when the Senator speaks of 
those who put money ahead of survival. 

I regard that as a refiection upon the 
motives and the position of those of us 
who are defending the President’s 
budget, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. That is all I wish to make clear 
to the Senator. I do not think it is 
appropriate for him to reflect upon us 
in that way. We do not put money 
ahead of survival. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have not said 
that the Senator puts money ahead of 
survival. He is an able, well-educated 
man, and he knows that during the 
steady questioning of witnesses, it is 
sometimes as difficult to get the facts out 
in the open as it is to get wisdom teeth 
out. Often witnesses have been told 
what the policy line shall be. During 
the steady questioning of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, when we encounter men 
of courage, like Admiral Burke, we learn 
that he has been told “This is the 
amount of money you can spend, and 
you cannot spend any more.” Unless 
Admiral Burke pads his budgets to get 
more than he thinks he needs, he has 
told us what he believes is necessary for 
the security of the United States. I have 
asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff individ- 
ually if they have padded their budgets, 
and they say, “No. This is what we 
believe is necessary for the security of 
the United States.” 

The final authority in the matter, ac- 
cording to some of the testimony, is the 
Bureau of the Budget. On this point, 
I believe Admiral Burke was right in his 
testimony, and I believe General Power 
was right in his testimony. Therefore, 
I stated on the floor of the Senate, with- 
out entering into personalities, that the 
problem of a balanced budget in this 
administration today, judging from some 
of the testimony, seems to be more im- 
portant than the question of the secu- 
rity of the United States. I base that 
statement on the testimony. I criticize 
no one in particular. I simply refer to 
the record. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. I desire to compliment 
my distinguished friend from Missouri 
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on a speech which has been fair, ob- 
jective, and constructive in this field, 
and, in the main, I should say, except 
when bearded with provocative ques- 
tions, a temperate speech, and one 
which, in my opinion, brings out some 
of the things which appear to be enter- 
ing into the problem of really determin- 
ing what our defense position is. 

I read with some interest the Presi- 
dent’s press conference the other day. 
I read the press reports on his reaction 
to questions with respect to the defense 
posture of the country, and I regret that 
the President shows irritation when peo- 
ple talk about the defense position of 
the Nation and implies that his critics 
are charging that he has deliberately 
misled the American people. 

We all know that the President is a 
transparently honest and patriotic man. 
No one can justly say that he is deliber- 
ately misleading anyone. But it is very 
difficult to discuss a problem of this sort 
in a light which is in the best interests 
of the American public when it is sur- 
rounded by politics, and the President 
himself shows irritation. 

I read an editorial from Life magazine 
of February 8, 1960. Life magazine is not 
notoriously friendly to Democrats, I 
wish to call attention to what the ed- 
itorial stated, in part, on page 57 of that 
issue. I shall offer the entire editorial 
in just amoment. This is what the edi- 
torial says in discussing the question of 
defense. I am sure the Senator is fa- 
miliar with it: 


And Assistant Secretary of Defense Murray 
Snyder, who is responsible for Pentagon 
public relations, has counseled top defense 
officials to “kick the teeth in” of reporters 
who dare question U.S. defenses and sug- 
gested that critics of the program are under- 
mining national confidence and security. 


It seeems to me that we ought to be 
able to discuss the defense posture of 
this Nation without being accused of un- 
dermining national confidence and se- 
curity. 

The editorial continues: 


Nonetheless, we must ask the question: 
“Are we strong enough?” The answer is: 
We are not. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire editorial printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MISSILE SCOREBOARD 

It is time to quit the numbers game. One 
high defense authority who has studied all 
the intelligence estimates thinks the United 
States must stop gearing its own military 
budget to what we think the Russians are 
doing. Instead, it should figure out just how 
many Hound Dogs, ICBM’s, missile bases, 
and bombers it would take to serve as a con- 
vineing deterrent to the Russians and go to 
work building them. 

The man is right. However, no one in the 
administration is supposed to rock the boat 
on defense. The President has an almost 
impenetrable reputation for knowing more 
about the subject than any other American, 
The team is always more inclined to go along 
than to criticize or suggest. And Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Murray Snyder, who is 
responsible for Pentagon public relations, has 
counseled top defense officials to “kick the 
teeth in” of reporters who dare question 
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U.S. defenses and suggested that critics of 
the program are undermining national con- 
fidence and security. 

Nonetheless, we must ask the question: 
Are we strong enough? The answer is: We 
are not. 

What do we do? We do this: 

We hasten the construction of hardened, 
or dug-in, bases for our ICBM’s. We put up 
enough money—right now—to correct the 
2-to-1 imbalance in long-range missiles by 
the start of 1963 at the latest. 

We stop fooling around with a piddling 
$75 million research program to produce two 
prototypes of the B-70 supersonic bomber. 
Instead we spend what is needed for full pro- 
duction of these Mach-3 (2,000 m.p.h.) 
planes. They form the next generation of 
manned bombers. They could be used to 
haul troops, or launch airborne missiles, and 
could also be redesigned as supersonic trans- 
ports to keep the United States in the com- 
mercial aviation race. If we built 200 B—70’s 
we could get them at a cheaper rate of $27 
million each and by 1965 at the latest. As 
it is, with two prototypes on the back burner, 
we'll go nowhere. 

We put the heat on to make the solid-fuel 
Minuteman ICBM the real weapon of the fu- 
ture. This probably means opening another 
plant to turn out the fuel which is quicker 
firing and easier to handle than the liquid 
fuels we are using now. Minuteman could 
be fired instantly from holes in the ground 
or from railroad cars moving back and forth 
across the country so the Russians could not 
pinpoint them. 

We should think about stepping up Atlas, 
which has now proved itself after 17 straight 
successful firings. At the same time we 
should be wise and ruthless enough to cancel 
the Titan ICBM which is still in the develop- 
ment stages but is down on the books for a 
total of $2 billion. Titan has certain tech- 
nical advantages over Atlas. But if we really 
want to catch up fast in ICBM capability 
we should shed poor Titan and the necessary 
tears. 

We should also underwrite a real air alert 

for SAC, whose bombers hold the key to our 
security until the missiles are ready. The 
new budget provides $90 million as a start 
toward keeping SAC bombers off the ground 
where they are sitting ducks for enemy 
missiles. But a real air alert would cost $1 
billion. We should begin budgeting this 
money in earnest to put a considerable por- 
tion of SAC continuously in the air where it 
belongs. 
Finally, let us stop measuring our retalia- 
tory effort by what we guess the Russians 
may be doing. Last month, Secretary Gates 
had no sooner deprecated Russian missile ac- 
curacy than the Russians—the very next 
day—laid one down in the Pacific only 1.2 
miles from its target. We cannot afford to 
be outguessed as fast as that. 

As we face the blank wall of the police 
state, let us acknowledge our intelligence 
gap and plug it with the expenditures need- 
ed to bring our defenses to a point of un- 
questionable deterrence, Some of the neces- 
sary money can be found within the defense 
budget itself, by shifting funds from doubt- 
ful programs like Titan, for example, to the 
more promising investments like the Minute- 
man. 

The Army. Navy, and Air Force have al- 
ready agreed to forgo their annual inter- 
national baseball competitions this year. 
Fine. This will provide a few thousand. 
There is an Army antimissile defense sys- 
tem called Nike-Zeus which is costing about 
$300 million this year even though no one 
is certain it will be effective. It might be 
wiser to put this money into an offensive 
capability. 

In addition to these intrabudget trans- 
fers, the Nation can afford to tighten tts belt 
and cut out nonessentlals. We ought to 
plow back into defense insurance the $4 
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billion a year we spend on our farm glut, 
and maybe call a halt to all rivers and har- 
bors and flood control projects for a year, 
maybe forget about starting to pay off our 
national debt. And, as a very last resort, 
maybe even raise our taxes. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I also 
ask to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point, as a part of my remarks, an 
editorial from Life magazine of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1960, also in support of the 
excellent statement made by my distin- 
guished friend from Missouri. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEEDED: A MIGHTIER SHIELD 

President Eisenhower's defense budget is 
dangerously deficient. He has great mili- 
tary experience and deep confidence his $41 
billion program is adequate. But harsh 
facts argue it isn’t. 

The harshest fact is that by the President's 
own intelligence estimates, the Soviets by 
1963 will have twice as many ICBM’s as we— 
enough, by SAC Commander Thomas Power's 

, to wipe out all our bases and re- 
taliatory planes in one salvo. 

A further glaring fact is that we do not 
have to accept this inferiority. In the 
judgment of men closest to the problem, we 
could double our current rate of missile pro- 
duction just by doing all that we can. By 
1963 we could match the 400-missile Soviet 
stockpile which our own estimates say the 
Russians will then have. Despite this, the 
President is taking the calculated gamble 
of doing less than we are capable of doing 
during the next 4 critical years. It will take 
that time to make fully usable our most 
effective deterrents—the quick-firing, solid- 
fueled Polaris and Minuteman, one hidden 
in submarines, the other in hardened under- 
ground bases. To understand just how big 
the gamble is, Americans must also remem- 
ber that their Government has generally un- 
derestimated Soviet capabilities, and that 
the new figures giving the Soviets only a 
2-to-1 lead are themselves much reduced 
from previous estimates. 

The problem is not to match any particu- 
lar number of Soviet missiles but to make 
certain the United States has so much strik- 
ing power that a Soviet commander cannot 
dream of knocking it out in one sudden blow. 
This is necessary not only to deprive the 
Soviets of any temptation to risk a total at- 
tack but to neutralize the campaign of po- 
litical threat and attrition which a pro- 
nounced Soviet military lead would allow 
Khrushchev to wage. In order to do all that 
needs to be done we are convinced that the 
United States must spend on defense, at the 
very least, $2 billion more than it is now 
planning. This money should be devoted to 
the following purposes, in order of priority: 

CLOSING THE MISSILE GAP 

The production rate of the already proved 
and operational Atlas can be doubled within 
a year to give us 150 (against 75 now 
planned, and a reduced estimate of 100 for 
the Soviets in 1961). Work should begin at 
once, with highest priorities, to get these 
Atlases out of exposed positions and into 
deep, hardened bases—this can be done in 18 
months. Since Atlas works, we should can- 
cel the redundant (and so far inefficient) 
Titan and apply the remaining funds toward 
doubling Atlas. And every dollar that can 
make Polaris and Minuteman operational 
faster must be spent. 

SAFEGUARDING SAC 


To preserve our deterrent during this pe- 
riod General Power believes we must have 
SAC capable of assuming, when the situ- 
ation requires it, a 24-hour alert with a 
striking force always aloft. To make this 
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possible a year hence, we must start now to 
provide the additional B—52’s, tankers, crews, 


in our deterrent, full production 
should be begun on the 2,000-mile-per-hour 
B-70 program. 
SPACE AND MISSILE RESEARCH 

We need to step up our efforts to develop 
an effective antimissile missile. We need to 
extend the electronic early warning stations 
to help us spot a Soviet missile’s firing any- 
where on land or sea. We should step up our 
space programs with emphasis on satellites 
for early warning and reconnaissance. This 
could be done faster and cheaper if the Presi- 
dent would close the artificial separation of 
peaceful and military space projects. They 
cannot, in fact, be separated. The Soviets 
make no such distinction, 

SHELTERS 

An immediate start should be made at 
providing shelters from radioactive fallout, 
Fully developed, a shelter program might 
save 80 million or more American lives. A 
serious start on shelters would in itself deter 
the enemy from trying a knockout blow. 

So much for immediate needs for adequate 
defense. They do not meet the argument 
which Generals Ridgway, Gavin and Taylor, 
in succession, have stressed: that our per- 
occupation with massive retaliation is leav- 
ing us without adequate forces, airlift or new 
equipment to fight brush fires which may 
have to be met with orthodox forces and 
weapons. This issue also demands debate, 
decision and, very likely, action. But since 
we have committed ourselves, above all, to a 
strategy of nuclear deterrence, we must cer- 
tainly make sure that that program is ade- 
quate. As of now, it is not. 


Mr. ENGLE. The editorial begins 
with these three sentences: 

President Eisenhower's defense budget is 
dangerously deficient. He has great mili- 
tary experience and deep confidence his $41 
billion program is adequate. But harsh 
facts argue it isn’t, 


I offer this editorial in order to indi- 
cate that this is not a wholly partisan 
issue. The criticism does not originate 
exclusively upon this side of the aisle. 
A number of great generals and admirals 
support the position taken by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri. He 
happens to be—and properly so because 
of his great background and experi- 
peng Ty leading spokesman on this sub- 

ec 

Among the generals and admirals to 
whom I refer are General Gavin, Gen- 
eral Ridgway, General Taylor, General 
Medaris, General Power, General Spaatz, 
General White, Admiral Burke, and Ad- 
miral Rickover. 

All of those officers, to mention only a 
few, at some time or other, and in con- 
nection with some phase or other, have 
disagreed with and criticized the defense 
program of the Nation. 

This ought to flash a red light some- 
where—at the White House or on the 
other side of the aisle—to indicate that 
this subject should be discussed in a 
wholly nonpartisan atmosphere. The 
criticism comes not only from independ- 
ent magazines and Republican publica- 
tions throughout the country, but it 
comes from the voices of great and dis- 
tinguished military leaders, men who 
have had almost as much—and some 
perhaps more actual military experience 
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and military background as the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I also have before me, if the Senator 
will further yield, a statement made by 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
Mr. GOLDWATER], who himself is a jet 
pilot. He disagrees vigorously with the 
administration with reference to the 
B-70 program, one of the items men- 
tioned by the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri. 

I observe also that Representative 
HIESTAND, of the 21st District of Califor- 
nia, has made a statement in which he 
says that the defense program is in deep 
confusion. 

Representative DONALD L. Jackson, of 
the 16th District of California, states 
that the end result of all this discussion 
is in effect, one of total confusion. 

So the criticisms have not been en- 
tirely partisan, and I hope they will not 
be entirely partisan. I hope that when 
the President of the United States dis- 
cusses this subject on Sunday evening, 
as he says he intends to do, he will dis- 
cuss it with the same kind of objectivity 
and in the same constructive manner 
that the Senator from Missouri has 
demonstrated here on the floor today. 
I compliment him again, and I associate 
myself with the recommendations he has 
made. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank my able 
friend from California. In my opinion 
his presentation of the problem of the 
B-70 the other day on the floor of the 
Senate has not been surpassed. He 
made a clear case against the abandon- 
ment, in effect, of research and develop- 
ment on any manned aircraft. I com- 
pliment him for what he has said, and 
I also thank him for his kind remarks 
about me. 

I should like to emphasize that for- 
tunately this is still a free country. With 
all due respect, we have the right to dis- 
agree. The right to dissent is, in my 
opinion, perhaps one of the most im- 
portant rights we have. 

Under the Constitution, the Congress 
has the right of final decision. I re- 
spectfully state, in my opinion, the na- 
ture of the problem of defending this 
country has changed more significantly 
since President Eisenhower left the Pen- 
tagon Building than it did in any period 
prior to that time in our history. 

I should also like to present that, to 
the best of my knowledge, there are no 
persons who served with President Eisen- 
hower in responsible positions in World 
War II who agree with the present de- 
fense policy of this country. 

I should also like to present the in- 
formation, to those who think I have 
been overemphatic in this matter, that 
on the 19th of January we received in- 
formation in the appropriate Senate 
committee, which was in decided conflict 
with testimony received only 10 days 
later on the same subject. 

Then, to show the further confusion 
on this subject, I think it is in order for 
the Senate and the American people to 
know that on February 8, 1960, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
came before our committee and said that 
he had not seen certain very important 
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figures which had been presented to the 
committee on the 29th of January, at the 


time he had come before us on January 


19. 

I want to make clear that I do not in 
any way question General Twining’s in- 
tegrity or intentions. However, I say 
it is an extraordinary operation when 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, a man who has his own personal 
representative on the National Intelli- 
gence Committee, does not have knowl- 
edge of the figures presented to the Sen- 
ate and which were at variance with 
the figures he presented 10 days earlier. 

Mr. SCOTT, Mr. CASE of South Da- 
kota, Mr. MONRONEY, and Mr. 
GRUENING addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I will yield first 
to the Senator from South Dakota: 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
one of those who share the belief that a 
debate on the security of our country 
and the steps to be taken to attain it 
are generally of a constructive nature, 
and that it is within the responsibility 
of Congress. I thought that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri was 
speaking on a very high level when he 
said at page 7 of his statement: 

The most significant point of all, however, 
is not one of assessing blame or giving credit 
for the past. 


However, in view of the review he 
made in a substantial part of his speech 
on project MX-774, and in view of the 
reference made to it by the distinguished 
majority leader, and that General Eis- 
enhower was Chief of Staff at the time 
the MX-774 project was under consid- 
eration, I should like to ask the Senator 
two or three questions. Does he believe 
that MX-774 was suspended at the insti- 
gation of Mr. Eisenhower when he was 
Chief of Staff? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No; I do not. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is the 
Senator aware of the fact that when 
General Eisenhower, as Chief of Staff, 
made his presentation to the Appropri- 
ations Committees in 1947, he said that 
the missile field was a most important 
field for research at that time? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon. I did not hear the full 
question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is not 
the Senator aware of the fact that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, in making his presen- 
tation to the Appropriations Commit- 
tees in 1947, stressed the importance of 
the missile program? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not want to 
get into personalities in this situation. 
We should not get into personalities. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; ex- 
cept that the Senator from Missouri has 
made an important statement on the 
subject, and pointed out that General 
Eisenhower was then Chief of Staff. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). The Sen- 
ator from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. H the Senator 
wishes to continue, I am perfectly will- 
ing that he do so. However, I do not 
think it will come out the way the Sen- 
ator anticipates. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is willing to 
take the chance in view of what the 
Senator has said. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I will try to 
answer the questions the Senator asks. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is the 
Senator aware of the fact that Gen. Carl 
Spaatz stressed the importance of the 
missile program in his presentation to 
the Appropriations Committee in 19472 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Missouri is aware that General Spaatz 
thought it was very important to go 
ahead with the missile program. The 
Senator is also aware of the fact that 
neither General Spaatz nor General 
Eisenhower put the same stress on the 
missile program as that research and de- 
velopment authority—Gen. Donald 
Putt—put on the missile program. The 
Senator is aware that many times in 
many administrations, including the 
present one, some officials stress the im- 
portance of something when they make 
speeches, but when they come before the 
Congress they state that they believe the 
budget is adequate. The Senator also 
knows that many times it is a question 
of what has to be cut out, based on the 
instructions of the Bureau of the Budget, 
which is a part of the White House or- 
ganization. 

I stress the fact that the Atlas mis- 
sile project was cancelled largely be- 
cause something had to be cut out, al- 
though the scientists’ recommendations 
had much to do with what project was 
cut. If the Senator wishes to pursue 
the matter any further, I shall be glad to 
pursue it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is the 
Senator aware of the fact that in the 
hearings in 1947, General LeMay testi- 
fied about the suspension of the MX-774 
program, though I do not know whether 
it was so identified in the record at that 
time; at any rate, it was the precursor of 
the Atlas missile. General LeMay testi- 
fied that a year and a half had been 
lost by the suspension of the program 
and by the transfer of the research funds 
“to pay for the Army,” did he not? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am aware of 
that fact. I do not necessarily say that 
that is the fault of the Chief of Staff of 
the Army, if that is the point the Sena- 
tor is getting to. Moreover, no civilian 
in the Defense Establishment makes any 
final decision on a weapons system, with 
the exception of the Secretary of De- 
fense. Ido not remember the great late 
Secretary of War, for whom I worked, 
ever getting into any final position as 
to what the weapons should be. When 
people talk about the Truman adminis- 
tration’s responsibility in respect to the 
M774 program, let me tell the Sena- 
tor that I am sure that the decision 
never went to the White House. I will 
tell the Senator also something else. I 
do not believe that the decision could 
have been made without the final ap- 
proval of somebody who was reporting 
to the Chief of Staff of the Army, If 
it happened in any other way, it was 
against the established procedures. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
the Senator object to my asking unan- 
imous consent to place in the RECORD 
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excerpts from the 1947 hearings on the 
appropriations for the War Department, 
including a portion of the statements of 
General Eisenhower, then Chief of Staff; 
of Gen. Carl Spaatz, of the Air Force; of 
Gen. Curtis LeMay, then in charge of 
air research, about the time lost; and of 
Gen. George Richards, budget officer for 
the War Department at that time, as to 
where the responsibility did rest for the 
transfer of money from research to pay 
for the Army; also an excerpt from the 
report of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives con- 
demning the suspension of the research 
program and the transfer of money, and 
expressing the hope that it would not be 
done again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There is no ob- 
jection on my part. I think it is fair to 
say that in 1947 the great danger of the 
Communist conspiracy was neither as 
clear nor as great as it became in later 
years. This was brought out in the 
testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, under the chairman- 
ship of the late great Senator McKellar, 
on March 29, 1950. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that pertinent ex- 
cerpts from that testimony be inserted 
right after the testimony which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
asked to have inserted. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under that permission to insert ex- 
cerpts from testimony in the hearings of 
the House Appropriations for the War 
Department in the spring of 1947, I sub- 
mit the following: 

First, the statement of then Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as Chief of Staff, 
made on the 19th of February, exactly 
13 years ago, exhibiting his concern that 
the requests for missile research should 
be approved and not curtailed. Some of 
the statements made on the Senate floor 
today would seem to imply that Chief of 
Staff Eisenhower sanctioned the cutback 
on the MX 774A program or approved the 
impounding or transfer of funds from 
the missile program to something else. 
But here is the position of General Eisen- 
hower as printed in the hearings for 
February 19, 1947: 

THE EISENHOWER POSITION IN 1947 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Chief of Staff: 

“In the field of guided missiles, electronics, 
and supersonic aircraft, we have no more 
than scratched the surface of possibilities 
which we must explore in order to keep 
abreast of the rest of the world. Neglect to 
do so could bring our country to ruin and 
defeat in an appallingly few hours. Those 
of us who were in Europe in the black days 
when Hitler was making his last desperate 
gamble with the V—1 and the V-2 know how 
close to success that gamble came. Yet those 
weapons, terrible and effective as they were, 
were child’s toys in comparison with those 
which can be produced.” ‘ 


THE ADVICE OF GENERAL SPAATZ 

And here, Mr. President, is the state- 
ment of General Carl Spaatz, a com- 
manding general of the Army Air Corps 
of that day, as it appears in the public 
hearings for March 6, 1947: 

General Sraarz. In the future, as we vis- 
ualize world conditions and modern weapons, 
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this situation will not pertain. The enemy 
will for the first time have weapons with 
which he can directly depreciate the man- 
power and destroy the industrial resources of 
the United States from the very moment 
he launches his attack. * * * It is certain 
that the weapon of the future which will 
immediately attack us and which must give 
us the greatest concern is the long-range 
bomber or the long-range guided missile. 
Either of these weapons will follow great 
circle courses. With the advent of 
the new weapon, ft is quite obvious that war- 
fare will follow more nearly meridians of 
longitude and come over the Arctic frontier. 
This changes our whole defensive picture; it 
means, for example, that we must have a 
chain of radar stations looking northward to 
discover the enemy weapons and we must 
have a means of intercepting and destroying 
them. „ „ „* 

If I could give but one thought of counsel 
and advice to the leaders of our country, I 
would say—make certain you put enough into 
experimental development to have the most 
modern weapon, and make equally certain 
that you buy enough of them, year by year, 
always to have an up-to-date Air Force. 
There alone lie security and safety for the 
country. 


DELAY COST YEAR AND HALF 


And here, Mr. President, is additional 
testimony of General Spaatz as devel- 
oped. in the hearings of that House Ap- 
propriations Committee relative to a 
transfer of research funds away from 
the missile program to “pay of the 
Army.” It will be noted that the ques- 
tioning of General Spaatz developed an 
estimate of a year and a half of delay, 
concurred in by General Rawlings, the 
comptroller, and by Gen. Curtis LeMay, 
who was then the Assistant Chief of 
Sep in charge of research and develop- 
ment: 


Congressman ENGEL. (Michigan, subcom- 
mittee chairman 1947-48). I think we all 
agree on the research and development pro- 
gram. As a matter of fact, I think the Pres- 
ident took $75 million of the research money 
away from you that we gave you last year, 
asking to have it transferred to the Finance 
Service of the Army; is that not right? 

General Spaatz. We were reduced $75 mil- 
lion. 

Congressman ENGEL. They took about $135 
million away from you all told, including the 
$75 million for research and development 
that this committee gave you last year. 

* . . * * 

Congressman Case (South Dakota). Refer- 
ring to this $135 million proposed for trans- 
fer to “pay of the Army” or other objects, 
if that transfer is approved by the Congress, 
what does it mean as far as your current 
1947 program is concerned? 

General Spaatz. That $135 million would 
take $75 million from research and develop- 
ment definitely. General Rawlings can give 
you the breakdown. 

General Rawiincs (Air Comptroller). For 
research and development $75 million was 
cut out and in our opinion that has delayed 
the program probably a year or a year and 
a half. Do you agree with that, General 
LeMay? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

General Raw.ines. At this point it would 
probably be impossible for us to spend the 
money wisely during the balance of the fis- 
cal year for research and development, so 
what has happened is that we have lost time 
on the program probably to the extent of 
a year or a year and a half in research and 
development. 

ATR CORPS DID NOT ASK DELAY 


Further questioning by Chairman 
Engel then developed the following tes- 
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timony on the initiative behind the 
transfer of funds which lost the research 
funds for the missile and rocket program 
back in those crucial pioneering days. 
In accord with the permission granted, 
I submit for the Recorp at this point 
the excerpts from the printed transcript 
of the testimony at the same hearings 
previously cited: 


Congressman ENGEL. * * è I think the 
record of this committee since 1939 at least 
has been very strongly in favor of research 
and development. I think the record will 
show that when we were trying to build up 
our Air Force to 2,900 planes we figured 18 
months was the time required from the start 
to get the plane on the assembly line, and 
you were building small planes. From that 
time the members of this committee have 
continually been in favor of research and 
development. * * * If money is allocated 
for research and development, I want it to 
stay. I do not want any deficiency because 
of a transfer from research and development, 
I think the record should show that. 

General Rawirxds. I would like to put in 
the record, however, that if we should get 
this money back we would be unable in- 
telligently to spend it for research and de- 
velopment this year because of the time, 

Congressman ENGEL. That is exactly it. 
It is frozen so you cannot use it. You can- 
not use those funds because of the transfer. 

Congressman Case, I am sure the chair- 
man has stated the position which he has 
consistently taken all the way through, 
e + + Was the postponement of this pro- 
curement reflected in this $135 million on 
the initiative of the Air Forces?” 

General Rawttnes. No, sir, it was not. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TIME LOST WAS GONE 


Then, Mr. President, on the effect of 
this transfer of funds away from rocket- 
missile research, here is further testi- 
mony of General Spaatz and General Le- 
May at that time, March 6, 1947, as to 
the delay which that action would cause: 


Congressman ENGEL. Will this transfer 
from the Air Corps to other services result 
in increasing the 1948 appropriation? In 
other words, are we being asked to reappro- 
priate money in 1948 for the purpose for 
which that money that is being transferred 
had been appropriated for 1947? 

General Sraarz. The answer to that, Mr. 
Chairman, is that the research and develop- 
ment money is at a certain level in 1948, and 
what we have lost is time. We are not try- 
ing to make up that loss in the 1948 appro- 
priation. But we have taken the loss in 
time, so instead of the 5-year research and 
development program that would be finished 
in 1952, that project will now end in 1953 
or 1954. 

Maj. Gen, C. E. LeMay (Assistant Chief of 
Air Staff, Research and Development). * * * 
When the $75 million cut came it was the 
straw that broke the camel's back. It meant 
a cut of from 20 to 30 percent. So the peo- 
ple who had been working on the program to 
get the money obligated had to stop that, be- 
cause we did not want to let any contracts 
that were not necessary in the revised pro- 
gram. The $75 million cut delayed our pro- 
gram, but even if you gave it back we could 
not spend the money wisely for research and 
development before the end of the year be- 


cause of the time lost in reprograming. 
. * . * J 


Congressman Case. You had no notice of 
any cut in the research and development 
fund until when? 

General LeMay. Not until about the 
middle of the year. We had very little warn- 
ing notice and no cut until about the middle 
of the year. 
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PROTESTS WENT TO PRESIDENT 


And, finally, Mr. President, on the 
point as to where the transfer of funds 
away from the rocket-missile research 
program originated, there were, as I re- 
call, some very pertinent testimony 
which was taken “off the record” as 
those words from the printed hearings 
above indicate. 

There does remain in the printed 
hearings, however, testimony by Gen. 
George Richards, budget official for the 
War Department, which is very signifi- 
cant and the import of which will be 
evident to all Senators, I am sure: 

(March 6, 1947:) 

General Ricuarps. The War Department 
‘was notified by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget that we would have a cut of 100 
million in research and development appro- 
priation. 

The Army Alr Forces protested to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and I think to the Pres- 
ident; and as a result, it is my understand- 
ing that at least one member of the Bureau 
of the Budget and one member of the Army 
Air Forces went to Wright Field and exam- 
ined the research and development program. 
After that the Bureau of the Budget reduced 
the reduction from $100 million to $75 
million. 


This was the research program on 
which long-range rockets for missile de- 
velopment was based. So the Air 
Force’s project M774 started in 1946 
was dropped except that the contractor, 
Consolidated Vultee—Convair—did some 
limited research on its own account, as 
the Senator from Missouri has stated. 

COMMITTEE DISAVOWS BUDGET TRANSFER 


As a result of this testimony, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee for War Department Appro- 
priations in that day of the Air Corps, 
pinned the responsibility on the Budget 
Bureau by the following paragraph 
which appears at page 4 of its report 
accom: the Military Establish- 
ment appropriation bill, 1948: 

HOUSE REPORT—MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT Ar- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1948 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
. The bill provides $222,216,400 for research 
and development. The committee made no 
reduction in this amount. It feels that a 
research program must be planned on a 
long-range basis and that research money 
should flow evenly year after year in order 
to retain the maximum results from a mini- 
mum of funds. The committee recommended 
and Congress appropriated $185 million for 
research and development for the Army Air 
Corps for 1947, the current fiscal year. This 
amount was appropriated with a long-range 
program in view. The committee is not in 
accord with the action taken by the Bureau 
of the Budget in transferring $75 million of 

such funds to the “Pay of the Army.” 


As has been remarked here this after- 
noon, the Budget Bureau is an arm of 
the President and that was true in 1947 
as well as today. Thus it was not the 
Chief of Staff of that day, General Eisen- 
hower, whose statement on the urgency 
of the rocket-missile-research program 
opened the hearings as cited above, but 
the Budget Bureau, acting as an agent 
of the President of that day, which crip- 
pled the MX-774 project and caused the 
critical year and a half of delay in de- 
velopment of the long-range rockets and 
missiles, 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER’s TESTIMONY, MARCH 
29, 1950 (SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE)—THE 1951 DEFENSE BUDGET 
In the fall of 1948, General Eisenhower was 

asked by President Truman and Secretary 

Forrestal to undertake to study the defense 

needs for the fiscal year 1951 budget. More 

specifically he was asked “to try to relate the 
strengths of our forces to the probable sit- 
uations we might encounter in a war and 
out of that to develop a budget that would 

be presented for fiscal year 1951." (P. 680.) 
“Out of my personal regard for the econ- 

omy of the country, I have strongly urged 

that that figure [$14.6 billion] not be ex- 
ceeded. I believed we could work out an ef- 
fective defense at that level * * *. We 
worked on that problem for 6 months, 

(P. 680.) 

“I thought [it] was a very wise decision 

+ + that not over $15 billion should be de- 

voted to defense including stockpiling. (P. 

682.) 

“I believe within that amount you can do 

it. And I still believe it.” (P. 686.) 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s yielding to me and 
also for letting me put my material in 
the RECORD. 

If the Senator will indulge me for one 
further observation, I should like to say 
that I thoroughly agree that the most 
important part of this whole debate is 
not the assessment of blame for the past. 
With respect to the MX-774 program, 
which was brought into the debate, I 
thought the record should be kept clear. 
I believe that the military posture of the 
country ought to be under constant re- 
view. That means at anytime, even 
after the budget has been submitted and 
after the appropriation request has been 
passed on, if it develops that we should 
revise, or add more here, put more em- 
phasis there, change this, cut back here, 
add more there, we ought to be flexible 
enough to do it. That is the way to 
conserve the strength of the country, 
not merely moneywise but materialwise 
and expertwise and scientificwise, and 
so forth. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the Senator 
from South Dakota believe that what we 
now have is adequate? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I believe 
that on an overall basis, we are in a good 
position. With respect to some details, 
I might make some changes, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. What does the 
Senator mean by overall“? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
that as of today I would stand with Gen- 
eral Twining and General Norstad, who 
have said that they would worry more 
if they were in the Russian position 
than they would being in our own posi- 
tion. I do not believe that means we 
have attained perfection in every de- 
partment; but we must realize the cor- 
rectness of what General Marshall said 
during the war: That there are prob- 
lems of “localitis,” in which every serv- 
ice chief and every theater commander 
looks at the situation from his own point 
of view or considers his own particular 
problem, which to him is the most im- 
portant, as it should be. 

But someone—the President, Gon- 
gress, the Committees on Appropria 
tions—has to take a look at the whole 
picture and strive to achieve the best 
balance and make the best deployment 
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of our funds, our scientific talent, and 
our material which their judgment per- 
mits them to make. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for his obser- 
vation. Ever since I first knew him— 
and that was many years ago, when he 
was a member of the House Committee 
on Appropriations—he has been a stick- 
ler for detail. Does the Senator remem- 
ber the plan which the administration 
announced, that it would not allow the 
Russians to obtain a long lead in the 
ICBM missile gap? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Since 
the Senator has asked that question, I 
wonder if he would let me tell, briefly 
and quickly, a story to illustrate the 
point of my answer. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would be glad 
to have the Senator do it at some other 
time, since many other Senators have 
asked me to yield to them. I would like 
to have him give me his own answer. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
story will be my answer to the question. 

When he was a boy, Benjamin Frank- 
lin went to a county fair. When he went 
inside the gate, he saw someone selling 
whistles, They were nice, shiny whis- 
tles, the best he had ever seen. He took 
all the pennies he had and bought 
whistles, 

He went on his way and soon saw 
someone else selling whistles which were 
a little bit better and gave a louder toot. 
But he was out of money. Then he 
wished he had bought only some of the 
frst whistles and had saved some money 
to buy the others. 

I believe the position of this adminis- 
tration is that it wants to keep itself in 
such a position that it will not have to 
spend all its money on the first gen- 
eration of missiles, but rather to keep 
itself constantly in a position to take 
advantage of improvements as they come 
along. 

I myself would like to see our Gov- 
ernment have the best possible stock of 
the latest type missiles it can get in re- 
lation to the overall situation. That 
means not spending so much money on 
Atlas or so much scientific talent or pro- 
duction ability on Atlas, as to prevent 
getting a better generation of Titans 
and a better generation of Minuteman. 
I would take an inventory and try to 
keep myself in a strong position, but at 
the same time would look ahead and not 
stock up on obsolescence. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from South Dakota for his com- 
ments. I most respectfully say, though, 
that we are not talking about whistles; 
we are talking about the survival of the 
United States. One of the quickest ways 
to cut defense expenditures is to talk 
about what we will have in the future, 
add a small amount for that, and then 
cut a large amount out for current pro- 
duction of something already proven out. 

I know the Senator agrees with me 
that we cannot defend with blueprints. 
Regardless of the intelligence and the 
ability of our youth, they must have ac- 
tual operational weapons on hand. He 
cannot fight with future plans. 

I remember another quotation from 
Benjamin Franklin, which I think is apt 
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at this point, considering the increasing 
dissension which is taking place in the 
United States. Franklin said that if we 
do not all hang together, we are likely 
to hang separately. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Missouri 
permit me to make another comment? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota. In 
the Senator from South Dakota we have 
an able, sincere advocate of a strong na- 
tional defense. I have respected his 
position in that respect for many years. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s saying that, because 
I was about to refer to one incident which 
I think the Senator will remember. 

The Senator may recall the proposal 
which was made when he was Secretary 
of the Air Force that we expedite our air- 
plane program by, I believe, some $800 
million after the budget had been origi- 
nally adopted. That was to implement 
the 70-group Air Force. I did not hesi- 
tate to cooperate toward that end if it 
meant revising an appropriation pro- 
gram. I believe we should keep alert to 
the situation. I do not regard budget 
estimates as sacrosanct, although I think 
we ought to be prudent about our use of 
the public funds, as well as anything else. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
ask the Senator one more question. Why 
has there been no effort to carry out the 
program of true unification of the serv- 
ices, if money is so important? This was 
advocated 15 years ago so strongly by 
General Marshall, by Secretary Stimson, 
by Secretary Patterson, by President 
Truman, and by General Eisenhower. 

With the development of missiles and 
other modern weapons, the fictitious, ar- 
bitrary differentiation between air, sea, 
and land, involving so tremendous an 
amount of duplication and waste, is even 
less justifiable to the American people 
now than it was when our defense 
budget was only a small fraction of what 
it is today. 

If money is so important, I wonder 
why something is not done to streamline 
the Pentagon on the basis of progress, 
instead of letting conditions drift further 
into dissension and duplication, on the 
basis of tradition. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I will 
join with the Senator from Missouri in 
that effort at any time he wants to start. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Ihave been greatly 
stimulated and enlightened by this deep, 
searching discourse on the state of Amer- 
ican security. I compliment the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, not only upon the 
speech he has made today, but upon the 
speeches he has made over the past 15 
years, warning against the growing pow- 
er of Russia, and the danger that Rus- 
sia may become the foremost military 
power in the world. 

For many years, the Senator’s has been 
a voice crying in the wilderness. Those 
who have been associated with him when 
he served as the first Secretary of the 
Air Force, and built up that great organ- 
ization, and later as a distinguished 
Member of the Senate recognize the im- 
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portance of the Senator’s views about 
this subject. Gradually, because of his 
insistence and because of his unwilling- 
ness to be silenced, even by the great 
power of a Chief Executive having an 
outstanding military background, the 
Senator from Missouri has come to be 
recognized as an authority on this sub- 
ject. His logic will not be overcome by 
the President’s effort to wrap the robe 
of military security around himself, and 
to say that no one in Congress is fully 
advised of the information from which I 
speak. 

I must confess that I am less than 
sympathetic with the attitude of the 
Chief Executive. He has been given the 
cooperation of the opposite party 
through his entire term of office on so 
many matters. I regret that he has be- 
come so irritable and has felt it necessary 
to deprecate the value of the advice of 
anyone else in the United States con- 
cerning our defense posture. I regret 
that the President sees fit to engage in 
deprecation of Congress, which has a 
proper part to play in the scheme of mili- 
tary affairs. Certainly the framers of 
the Constitution intended that Congress 
should have something to say. Section 
8 of article I of the Constitution 
provides: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States. 

To raise and support armies. 

To provide and maintain a Navy. 

To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 

To provide for calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections and repel invasions. 

To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United States. 


Those six paragraphs of the Constitu- 
tion specifically provide the authority of 
Congress in this field. 

Therefore, to say at this time that 
Congress is “sniping” when it chooses to 
discuss on a high level, as the Senator 
from Missouri has done today, the dan- 
gers and the problems which lie ahead is 
less than respectful of this branch of the 
Government, which historically has per- 
formed admirably these duties. 

The broad implications of the six rec- 
ommendations or the six-point program 
presented by the Senator from Mis- 
souri—to accelerate the Polaris and 
other missiles, to provide an adequate 
airborne alert of SAC bombers, to speed 
up the ICBM hardening and dispersal 
programs, to increase our antisubma- 
Tine warfare capability, to reverse the 
decision to cancel out the B-70 airplane, 
and to modernize the equipment and 
increase the mobility of our Army and 
Marine Corps—encompass the whole 
range of military possibilities, not only 
for the unexpected “sudden death” at- 
tack that might come through outer 
space, but also for the threat which = 
probably 80 percent of our exposure at 
this time—namely, the threat of limited 
war. 

This is the reason why both General 
Ridgway and General Taylor resigned— 
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because they could not carry out their 
obligations under the budgetary limita- 
tions imposed upon them. 

I know the extent to which the Sen- 
ator from Missouri has gone in his efforts 
to correct the very serious imbalance in 
our defense posture. I agree with his 
statement—this is virtually what he said 
in answer to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut—that we have seen this administra- 
tion put a balanced budget ahead of a 
balanced national defense. I think that 
is undebatable; it has been proven time 
and time again. If that policy results 
in a catastrophe, then those who have 
preferred a balanced budget to a bal- 
anced national defense will have a heavy 
reckoning. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri agree that is the real situation? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I agree with what 
my able friend, the Senator from Okla- 
homa, says. I agree with him about the 
high priority given the status of the 
budget, as against the lesser priority 
given the question of our national se- 
curity. I thank him for his wise, able, 
and precise presentation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This administra- 
tion says we cannot afford to add the 
necessary funds in order to provide for 
a defense against what will be an un- 
controllable terror unless it is met by 
adequate defense means. Is that a cor- 
rect statement? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think it is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But the Senator 
from Missouri is aware, as I think all the 
rest of us are, that this administration 
believes our country can afford to devote 
added billions of dollars—$4 billion, to 
date—to the expense of the escalating 
cost of interest on the public debt. This 
added cost of $4 billion a year, is con- 
trollable by this administration and 
could be adjusted downward to provide 
us with the funds we need in the budget, 
so we could have an adequate defense. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is correct. In the last 6 years 
the interest burden has practically 
doubled. The cost of that unnecessary 
and unwarranted development must be 
paid by the same taxpayers. 

Mr. MONRONEY. And from the 
same budget. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
when some persons talk about how fu- 
ture generations are going to be enslaved 
with debt, I should like to ask my 7-year- 
old grandson what kind of a slave he 
would rather be 10 or 15 years from now: 
one with a debt, but otherwise free, or 
one without any freedom at all. 

I thank the Senator from Oklahoma 
very much for his contributions. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
previously promised to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi; and I now yield 
to him. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri may not be re- 
moved from the floor. He has yielded 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Missouri for 
yielding to me. I have been present 
since the start of his address. I have re- 
mained throughout his remarks except 
for a short time when I had to leave to 
answer a phone call of urgent necessity. 

Mr. President, I commend the Sena- 
tor from Missouri for what I believe has 
been a very forceful and factually cor- 
rect presentation of a most serious 
problem. He is not only a student in 
that field, but he has made careful re- 
search into the question, and I can see 
that the address has been very carefully 
prepared. 

In my humble opinion, I would not ac- 
cept all his conclusions, but I certainly 
think the address has been very con- 
structive, and he is to be highly com- 
mended. 

I want especially to commend him on 
three points, One is with reference to 
what he has said with respect to assess- 
ing blame. I think I heard virtually all 
of the briefings given to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and the Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Committee. I think we 
have heard enough from every source 
with respect to trying to assess blame, 
who is to blame, and when. 

The question now is, What can be done 
about it? I think the American people 
have had enough of trying to assess 
blame. What they are interested in, and 
what we have a responsibility in, is, 
What can be done about these things, 
and what will be done about it? We 
wake up year after year to the realiza- 
tion that for the next 3 or 4, or even 5 
years, we shall be involved in this very 
far-reaching, complicated military pro- 


gram. 

I also want to particularly commend 
the Senator next for what he has said 
with reference to the B-70 bomber. I 
am certainly not in a position to pit my 
judgment against that of an expert on 
airpower. However, from merely the 
standpoint of commonsense, I am firmly 
convinced that for a long time to come 
manned bombers will be a substantial 
part of our frontline defense. There is 
no way to get away from that fact. In 
spite of the terrible destruction that 
missiles can impose, I believe the logic 
of the situation is that probably neither 
side will turn loose a weapon it could 
not call back. 

I certainly believe we would make the 
gravest kind of error if we failed to pur- 
sue pioneering efforts to obtain the ulti- 
mate in manned bombers. That is what 
the B-70 bombers are. If we do not 
utilize such bombers, a few years from 
now we shall find we are literally out of 
business so far as a manned modern 
bomber is concerned. 

As the Senator from Missouri has said, 
this question goes into the next plateau 
of speed, and opens up all kinds of new 
fields of possibility for all weapons, in- 
cluding naval weapons. 

Having had briefings on the subject, 
as the Senator from Missouri has had, I 
do not see why we do not modernize our 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps with the 
ultimate in weapons and capability of 
airlift. 
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Last year it was my privilege to be in 
the Pacific area for the first time. After 
being in that area, I realized how really 
helpless those nations are, and the fact 
that they cannot possibly defend them- 
selves, and that their defense depends 
entirely on what we do. That is a great 
area of possible limited war or trouble 
spots or brush fires, where the factor of 
distance itself proves the case of the need 
for the ultimate in modern airlift and 
also the need, when the fighting starts, 
to have the most modern equipment in 
tanks and other weapons, including rifles, 
which we lack in terms of being modern. 

I commend the Senator again for his 
fine address, and commend him partic- 
ularly for the three points I have men- 
tioned. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. I am particularly 
impressed with what he has said, because, 
as chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Military Construction, 
there is no one who tries harder to give 
the taxpayer the most return for his 
dollars than does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. His high character and his un- 
derstanding of the problems are so well 
brought to bear out the work of his sub- 
committee. I thank him for his kind 
remarks. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I apologize to the 
Senator from Kentucky for this delay. 
There is no one for whom I have greater 
respect. I had promised to yield to the 
other Senators. Iam happy now to yield 
to him. 

Mr. COOPER. I shall be brief. Like 
other Members present, I have been very 
much interested in the Senator’s ad- 
dress. I have recognized his great in- 
terest in the problems of defense, and 
that also his experience and knowledge 
qualify him to speak on the subject in 
this body. I am a Senator in the cate- 
gory of those who are not members of 
the Armed Services Committee, or the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on De- 
fense, or the Space and Aeronautic 
Sciences Committee, or other commit- 
tees which receive information from 
various departments of the Government 
concerning our defense situation. Nev- 
ertheless, on my own responsibility, I do 
talk with members of these committees, 
and I go to the Department of Defense 
and talk there to officials in whom I have 
confidence. 

The fact that the Senator speaks on 
this subject—and I have great respect 
for him—or the fact that another Sen- 
ator who is interested in this subject 
speaks on it, does not mean ipso facto 
that his judgments are correct. One of 
the great difficulties in this field is that 
admirals and generals and other mili- 
tary persons in the Department of De- 
fense and those who have retired, who 
are supposed to have knowledge of it, are 
also giving judgments on this subject. I 
do not refer to the Senator from Mis- 
souri, because he has had experience in 
this field as have the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] and other Sen- 
ators. But many in this body who came 
here from civilian life, as lawyers, farm- 
ers or from other fields, cannot be sup- 
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posed to have become at once great mili- 
tary experts whose judgment is superior 
to that of the experts. 

In addition, we are confused by 
“leaks” of supposed important informa- 
tion which come out of committees and 
which are not given in context, And, 
of course, politics enters into a discus- 
sion of the defense issue. I am not 
saying this is unusual. It is inevitable 
that politics should enter into the con- 
sideration of the subject, but I think that 
fact confuses the situation. 

We have to ascertain what the facts 
are, and as best we can, make judgments 
on the facts. Let me say that my own 
mind is free in this matter. I do not care 
what is recommended in the budget. 
When it comes to voting, on defense ex- 
penditures, I am going to vote for what 
I think is necessary to properly defend 
this country, now and in the future. I 
do not care what other interests are in- 
volved. 

With respect for my friend, for we 
have been friends for 40 years, I desire 
to question him about certain facts set 
forth in his address. The Senator stated 
in his speech that, so far as the present 
is concerned, he considers our strength 
sufficient to deter aggression and to pro- 
tect the country. I refer to page 10 of 
his statement: 

Iagree with those who state that, primarily 
because of the great capability of our SAC 
bomber fleet, we could probably destroy any 
nation which dared attack us. 


My first question is, and this question 
is asked to get the facts: Does the Sen- 
ator, from his knowledge, inquiry, and 
study, say that we are in a position to 
deter aggression and protect this coun- 
try and make it secure—today? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator has 
brought up a very good point. 

The reason some of us want the air 
alert so badly is that the whole defense 
of the United States is based on the 
premise that, if there is an attack, we 
will be attacked first. I, for one, cannot 
conceive of our starting a nuclear war. 
Therefore the question is: Would our 
capacity to retaliate, our deterrent ca- 
pacity, be destroyed in a surprise at- 
tack? After listening to the testimony 
of probably the greatest expert in the 
world on the matter—General Power— 
I am not sure whether we would have 
the capacity to retaliate unless we had 
sufficient bombers on air alert. 

Mr. COOPER. Looking at fact No. 9 
in the Senator’s address, the Senator 
says: “We have no airborne alert today.” 
The statement would imply there is none 
whatever today. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. I have made an in- 
quiry in this regard at the Department 
of Defense. I have also made inquiry of 
a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services in whom I have great faith, and 
I have been informed that we do have 
an airborne alert today. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. What kind? 

Mr. COOPER. In the air. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. What is the na- 
ture of the alert? 

Mr. COOPER. Ido not know its mag- 
nitude, The Senator said we had no 
airborne alert today. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator 
knows my respect for him 

Mr. COOPER. I know that; I am 
simply trying to get the facts. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator 
knows of my desire to have him return 
to the Committee on Armed Services, be- 
cause of his constructive position on the 
committee when we had the honor of 
serving there together some years ago. 

The Senator does not mean to imply 
by alert“ that our planes are ready to 
go, with weapons, in the air today, does 
he? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know. I can 
only say, from reading the Senator’s 
speech, that he says we have no air alert 
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Mr. COOPER. I have been told by 
members of the Defense Department and 
the committee that there is an alert of 
some scope. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. My statement 
stands. We have no real air alert today. 

I have been abroad where far more in- 
stantaneous reaction is needed than in 
the United States, because the areas are 
so close to Russia. Yet we have no or- 
ganized air alert today. We may have 
some planes flying from this country to 
Europe in rotation or for training, but 
I repeat there is no organized plan for 
them to go. There is a ground alert, but 
there is not an air alert. 

Mr. COOPER. I know the difference 
between a ground alert and an air alert, 
and not in the magnitude of an air 
alert. I must say I have been informed 
that there are some planes in an air- 
borne alert. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I deeply appre- 
ciate the Senator’s bringing the point 
up. The Senator well remembers Pearl 
Harbor, and more specifically he re- 
members Clark Field, where our capacity 
to retaliate in that part of the world was 
completely destroyed as the result of the 
fact that our planes were altogether 
parked close together without even a 
ground alert. This was a case where we 
tried to guess intentions of an enemy, 
instead of preparing against the enemy’s 
capabilities. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it not true that if 
all our planes or a substantial part 
were in the air, we would have a problem 
of plane deterioration and of personnel? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I did not hear 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. COOPER. I say, is it not true 
that if a great number of planes were 
in the air at all times, we would face 
the problem of deteriorating planes and 
equipment, and manpower problems 
which could affect the capability of the 
SAC to complete its mission. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I wish to tell my 
friend from Kentucky that the testimony 
we had before the committee was not in 
accord with that view. It was said that 
if we had an air alert the number of 
planes which General Power recommends 
would not result in a decreased effi- 
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with keeping the aircraft on the ground. 
It was also said that the air alert would 
increase the efficiency of the crews. 

Therefore, the only obstacle to an ade- 
quate air alert is money. I read an il- 
luminating book which points out that 
we spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
a year for new swimming pools—an 
amount greatly in excess of what is 
needed for an adequate air alert for the 
United States. 

Mr. COOPER. Fact No. 7 stated in the 
Senator’s address is that the United 
States has not accelerated the ICBM 
program. I do not know to what period 
the Senator refers. It is obvious that 
from 1953 to date the program has been 
accelerated by thousands of percent, 
from nothing to about $3 billion plus 
other funds for research. 

I have talked to officials of the De- 
fense Department this year, who have 
charge of the program, and they say the 
program has been accelerated and in this 
year. What does the Senator mean by 
the statement that it has not been ac- 
celerated? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad the Sen- 
ator brought that question up. At the 
time the Secretary of Defense and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
came before the Senate committee I had 
seen statements in the papers and in 
their testimony that there was going to 
be a lot more money for speeding up the 
program and increasing the number of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. I was 
under the impression that there was not 
going to be any more money for accelera- 
tion. So in an effort to clarify my un- 
derstanding of the matter I asked the 
Secretary of Defense whether the new 
money which was being talked about was 
for an acceleration of the present pro- 
duction schedules or whether it was sim- 
ply to be used to add more missiles at the 
end of the current programs we will say, 
in the year 1962 or 1963. The Secretary 
of Defense said he did not know. The of- 
ficials did not know whether the addi- 
tional money which was being talked 
about was to be used to accelerate the 
production schedules in the coming year 
or whether it was simply for an addition 
to the already planned schedules. 

We were advised later that the money 
in the fiscal year 1961 budget was not 
to be used to accelerate the ICBM pro- 
duction program at all. 

Mr. COOPER. I will say to the Sena- 
tor, I have talked to people who have 
told me the program has been acceler- 
ated, and I will give the Senator their 
names. I hope the Senator will talk to 
them. I think these people know more 
than some of the generals, and more 
than we know in the Congress. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iwill add that the 
Secretary of Defense has sent to me in 
writing a statement that no accelera- 
tion was planned under this money; it 
was simply an addition at the end of the 
schedule. 


Mr. COOPER. I have one other ques- 
tion, and then I shall close, because the 
Senator has been very generous. 

In the last several years when we talk 
short Safeure wee become enaromed aliout 
one type of missile, or one system of 
weapons. Today most of the talk and 
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thought is based upon the idea that the 
ICBM is the one weapon which we have 
to push to the very limit. 

I agree with the Senator that we 
should push the ICBM ahead, but is it 
not also correct to say that the experts 
in the Department of Defense and, more 
important, the men who are developing 
the weapons—the scientists, the men who 
have the knowledge to develop weapons— 
foresee that the best weapon eventual- 
ly will be lighter missiles, which can be 
moved quickly from point to point, which 
will not require the heavy protection the 
present ICBM's require, and which will 
a be vulnerable to discovery and to at- 

ack. 

I say that we have to have the ICBM’s. 
In fact, we have sòme of these missiles. 
The point I am making with regard to 
the current debate is that, looking ahead, 
is it not true that insufficient attention 
is being given in this debate to the im- 
portance of lighter and more advanced 
missiles—which can be moved quickly, 
are not as susceptible to discovery and 
vulnerable to attack as the ICBM’s we 
have now and which are a deterrent to 
attack and aggression. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. That attention must be given to 
futures, but we must not fail to be alert 
and strong in the interims also. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
I have asked these questions to bring 
into focus some of the statements the 
Senator made. I have tried to place the 
issue in better perspective. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from Kentucky. He is con- 
structive and forthright, and always 
takes a positive and clear position in 
debate on the floor of the Senate. It is 
a privilege to discuss this subject with 
him. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I enthusiastically 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri on a very important statement, 
and on what I think is a devastating 
indictment. It seems to me that he has 
stressed in his speech primarily that, in 
spite of public impression to the con- 
trary, these are the facts: 

First, the U.S.S.R. has more than a 
3-to-1 advantage over this country in 
ICBM’s. 

Second, each of their ICBM’s is far 
more destructive than our ICBM’s. 

Third, their ICBM’s are probably as 
accurate as ours. 

Fourth, we have not accelerated our 
ICBM program, and the budget shows it. 

Our good friends on the other side of 
the aisle have debated the history and 
politics of the defense dispute. But only 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
LMr. Cooper] has raised any challenge 
to the factual indictment, and I think 
the Senator from Missouri has met that 
challenge. His facts remain unshaken, 
and now undisputed. I believe that the 
action of the Senator from Missouri in 
calling these facts to the attention of the 
people is a significant national service. 
I thank him for it. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank my able 
colleague from Wisconsin. He knows 
that he has my respect. I have the honor 
of serving on the same committee with 
him. He is thorough in his analysis and 
constructive in his criticism. I appre- 
ciate what he has said. 

I want to make one point to keep the 
Recorp clear. I did not say that our 
ICBM’s were less reliable than those of 
the Russians. What I said was that 
there is no evidence to justify the belief 
that the Russian ICBM’s were any less 
reliable than ours. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The junior Senator 
from Wisconsin simply said that their 
ICBM’s would seem to be as accurate as 
ours. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

The Senator brings up a pertinent 
point. As the able senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who is a 
real authority in this field of rocket 
thrust, knows, each time the Russians 
have exceeded what we have done, to the 
point where they actually put into orbit 
a missile in which the payload was 
greater than everything combined we 
had put into orbit. Each time that hap- 
pened. Some spokesmen and high of- 
ficials would say, “They got their first, 
but our developments are more accurate 
than theirs.” 

No one has shown me any evidence 
which justifies the statements which we 
have heard dogmatically stated at times 
and implied at other times that there is 
any reason to believe that the Russian 
rockets and missiles are less accurate 
than ours. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
the shots in the Pacific suggest that the 
Russians have an accuracy which is 
equivalent to ours? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The shots in the 
Pacific, plus the lunar shot which hit 
the moon, plus the shot which went 
around the moon and photographed the 
moon, reveal great accuracy. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it not correct 
that the shot in the Pacific, which 
traveled 7,700 miles plus, landed at a 
spot which indicated that there was ac- 
curacy of the highest degree? Whether 
our percentage of accuracy is 1 percent 
higher or 1 percent lower does not mat- 
ter. So long as anyone can shoot 7,000 
miles and put a shot within a 2-mile 
circle, he is pretty accurate. Whatever 
their actual figure was, they put the shot 
sufficiently close so that we are satisfied, 
at least, that it is a dangerous weapon. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. He is a great authority in this 
field. The Russians shot a missile 7,762 
miles, I believe. It is believed to be a 
very accurate accomplishment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Missouri for the very brave 
speech he has made. 

As I listened to him I found my mind 
going back to the period between 1934 
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and 1939 in England. At that time Hit- 
ler had taken power in Germany, and 
was rearming Germany. There was a 
question as to what Great Britain should 
do. 

Two successive Prime Ministers of 
Great Britain, Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Chamberlain, kept insisting that Hitler 
did not have designs on the West, and 
refused to rearm Great Britain. The 
result was that Hitler did attack the 
West. Great Britain was relatively un- 
prepared. 

There was a voice in the wilderness 
crying at that time—a discredited man 
by the name of Winston Churchill, who 
had been ousted from the Conservative 
Party because he was warning Great 
Britain. He was more or less in dis- 
grace. The people would not listen to 
him. 


As I listened to the Senator from Mis- 
souri, without being an expert on this 
subject, I found an old saying going 
through my mind, namely, that those 
who will not learn from history are 
destined to repeat it. I only hope that 
we can learn from the experience of the 
1930’s, and from the facts about us, and 
can rearm adequately. Otherwise we 
may find ourselves in much the same 
position that Britain and France found 
themselves in in 1939 and 1940, when 
the storm really broke upon them. 

I think the Senator from Missouri 
has performed an extremely valuable 
service in alerting us. Without knowing 
the details involved, from the informa- 
tion we get in the newspapers it is 
obvious that the United States is exposed 
to great danger. If we lose military 
supremacy, in my judgment there is 
great danger that our military alliances 
will disintegrate. Those alliances have 
been partially held together by economic 
bonds, but they have also been partially 
held together by the belief of the Allies 
that we had military superiority. Once 
that is lost, or once the Allies believe it 
is lost, they are likely to drift into the 
camp of the neutrals, and many of them 
who are now neutrals will drift into the 
Soviet constellation. So I hope very 
much that the statements of the Senator 
from Missouri may be taken to heart by 
public opinion, and that we may ade- 
quately defend ourselves. 

The Senator from Missouri has made 
a great contribution. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
senior Senator from Illinois for his re- 
marks. He is one of those Members of 
the Senate who have demonstrated, in 
@ very practical fashion, their patriot- 
ism. He has followed the subject of de- 
fense with care over the years. I do not 
agree with him that he is not an expert. 
I am very grateful for what he says. 

The position of the United States to- 
day, as against the position of Great 
Britain in the early 1930's, is remark- 
ably comparable. There is one great ex- 
ception however. When the British peo- 
ple finally woke up to what the Hitler 
danger was, it was too late. They fought 
bravely, but they would have been de- 
feated if we had not come in to support 
them. I think it is in order for us to ask 
ourselves today who is behind us as we 
were behind England. 


February 19 


Only yesterday I received an amaz- 
ingly frank quotation. It consists of an 
admission which was made on the floor 
of the House of Commons by the then 
Prime Minister of England, Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin. I ask unanimous consent that 
I be permitted to insert that statement 
in the Record. It was made on the floor 
of the House of Commons by Stanley 
Baldwin in the year 1936. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Supposing I had gone to the country and 
said that Germany was rearming and that 
we must rearm; does anyone think that this 
pacific democracy would have rallied to that 
cry at that moment? I cannot think of any- 
thing that would have made the loss of the 
election from my point of view more certain. 
(Stanley Baldwin in House of Commons De- 
bates, Nov. 12, 1936, vol. 317, col. 1144.) 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York, who has been on 
his feet for some time. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the distinguished Senator, and 
will be very brief. 

I believe that a high-level debate on 
our Nation’s defenses is always good. I 
certainly am vitally concerned about our 
defenses. I share the views of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. Ido 
not propose to be completely bound by 
anyone’s recommendations in arriving at 
a final judgment. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator is able to be a little more specific— 
and I rather think he is—as to the total 
amount which he believes should be 
added to the defense budget in order to 
achieve the objective of an adequate 
national defense. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. That is a con- 
structive question. About 2 years ago a 
friend of the Senator’s made an out- 
standing report to the Government. It 
was the Rockefeller report. 

That report said that for the first year 
$3 billion should be added to the defense 
budget; for the second year, $6 billion; 
for the third year, $9 billion. 

I realize how vitally important it is to 
preserve the Treasury of the United 
States, to balance our budget, to cut our 
taxes, and to reduce our debt. We have 
gone over the budget, and we have gone 
over it very carefully. In our opinion, 
the money required to do what we think 
is absolutely vital to our future secu- 
rity would be to add between $214 and 
$3 billion to this year’s budget request 
for defense. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator means 
in the coming fiscal year, does he? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. I have a very high 
regard and great respect for my former 
colleague in the House, Representative 
Manon, of Texas, who is the chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Defense 
Appropriations, 

About 2 weeks ago, on a nationally 
televised program called “Face the Na- 
tion,” he was asked whether the United 
States should not spend billions of dol- 
lars more for its defense programs. He 
replied, in effect, that he favored some 
increases in our defense and a some- 
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what different structuring of our mili- 
tary program. In addressing himself to 
the question of whether we need bil- 
lions more for defense, he called for mil- 
lions, not billions. Let me emphasize 
that point: Not billions but millions more 
for our defense at the present time. He 
also said that we have a greater over- 
all striking ability than the Soviet Un- 
ion, and said this Nation is stronger than 
any nation in the world today. He also 
said that we have the Polaris submarine 
which will come in, and that with the 
ballistic missile submarine and with our 
Navy carriers we have more power than 
the Soviet Union. 

Apparently the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri does not agree with Rep- 
resentative Manon’s comments that we 
do not at the moment need to expand our 
military program by billions of dollars. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The implication 
in the press reports, prior to the broad- 
cast to which you refer, were that Rep- 
resentative Manon thought things were 
“rosy.” I believe the statement was “rosy 
hued.” The Congressman wrote me a 
letter to make it emphatically clear that 
he did not believe that things were rosy. 
He wanted to assure me that there had 
been a misinterpretation of what he had 
said. What he had actually said was 
that the testimony was “rosy.” In that 
connection I notice that he said in reply 
to a question on the CBS television 
broadcast of February 7, 1960: 

We are in the most frighteningly impor- 
tant situation that we have ever been in our 
lives. Any town in this country could be 
hit in the next 30 minutes. I am not trying 
to be an alarmist, but I am saying that at 
last we haye come to this point of very great 
danger, and under those circumstances it 
is not surprising that we have a battle over 
the defense budget, Mr. Finney. 


I will say to my friend it may be that 
my estimate of 82 ½ billion to $3 bil- 
lion may be wrong and that Governor 
Rockefeller was right in recommending 
that in the next budget we should in- 
clude $9 billion more. 

It may be that my estimate is wrong 
and that Representative MaHon’s esti- 
mates are more nearly correct. How- 
ever, before I either agreed or disagreed 
with him, I think it would be important 
to find out exactly what he thinks and 
for him to find out exactly what I think. 
Then I would take a position in agree- 
ment with him or in disagreement with 
him based on the facts as I see them. 

Mr. KEATING. If we could narrow 
my question a little, I meant only to 
find out whether the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri was in disagreement 
with the statement that millions, not 
billions, more are needed for our 
national defense in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Of course Mr. 
Manon has heard a great deal of testi- 
mony that I have not heard and I have 
heard some he has not. We are getting 
along fairly close to the end of this fiscal 
year. It may be that he is talking about 
a thousand million instead of twenty 
million. I shall take the liberty of in- 
serting in the Record how he feels about 
this matter, after we have had a chance 
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to discuss it together. The important 
thing is to get the right national defense, 

Mr. KEATING. I entirely agree. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Therefore, as I 
said, I believe under all the circum- 
stances, based on the testimony that has 
come to the Senate—I do not know what 
the testimony has been in the House— 
we cannot do this job unless we appro- 
priate as an absolute minimum $2 billion 
more. I have great respect for Repre- 
sentative Manon. There is no one in 
the House for whom I have greater re- 
spect. I shall be glad to put his views in 
the Recor after we have discussed it. 

Mr. KEATING. I think that is a very 
constructive suggestion. It may be that 
Representative Manon has not com- 
pleted his hearings to the extent neces- 
sary to have a final judgment on the 
matter. 

I appreciate the fact that the Senator 
has yielded to me. I do not believe the 
debate should end without my extend- 
ing my commendation to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
for his active leadership in this field. I 
very much admire his sincere efforts in 
pursuing his duties as the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services. Because of my high 
regard for his judgment and ability in 
this field, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp at this 
point what appears to me to be a very 
constructive summary—and it is very 
difficult to summarize the subject of our 
national defense posture—contained in 
the Senator’s newsletter of February 11, 
entitled “The Defense Debate—Details 
on Deterrence.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
summary be inserted in the RECORD at 


this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am sure there 
is no objection. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

THE DEFENSE DEBATE—DETAILS ON 
DETERRENCE 


(By Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL) 


The strategic retaliatory power of the Uni- 
ted States is strong enough and will remain 
strong enough to deter Russia from a 
nuclear attack. 

This is the belief of the President of the 
United States and his chief military advisers. 

But the perpetual debate on the adequacy 
of U.S. military preparedness has flared up 
again after relative quiet in the congressional 
recess. We hear charges that the administra- 
tion’s defense budget and preparedness 
policies are inadequate. We read about 
“missile gaps,” about “second-class power,” 
“round-the-clock air alerts.” 

With such a critical subject as the strength 
of our country in the face of the Communist 
threat, it is natural that the hue and cry 
reach a fever pitch—particularly during an 
election year. 

But the important thing for all Americans 
is to acquaint themselves thoroughly with 
all the facts, and to reach objective judg- 
ments; it’s all too easy to be misled by 
slogans and ecare headlines, With this pur- 
pose in mind, a brief appraisal of the high- 
lights of the defense debate seems in order. 

Through my work as minority 
member of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
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mittee, and as a result of weekly meetings 
with the President and some of his advisers, 
I have tried to keep as close as possible to 
the situation, and have naturally reached 
certain conclusions of my own. 

One of the most recurrent charges leveled 
at the Pentagon is that the United States 
will suffer a missile gap with respect to the 
Soviets in the near future, specifically in 
long-range missiles—ICBM’s. The crucial 
time seems to be 1962-63 and the margin 
most frequently referred to, 3 to 1. 

Recently our new Defense Secretary 
Thomas Gates acknowledged that the Rus- 
sians may have a moderate numerical supe- 
riority in ICBM's at times during the next 
3 years. 

Gates emphasized, however, that U.S. de- 
fense posture is not exclusively dependent 
on ICBM strength. “U.S. deterrent power is 
the sum total of a variety of retaliatory and 
defensive weapons systems,” he said. 

Long-range missiles are of increasing im- 
portance, but it is unwise to overlook our 
strategic bomber force—clearly the best in 
the world. The manned bomber is still the 
most effective means to deliver nuclear 
weapons in the volume and with the accu- 
racy required. This capability is bolstered 
by air-to-ground missiles and advanced re- 
fueling techniques—here we are well ahead 
of the Russians. 

We must also consider our intermediate- 
distance missiles now deployed abroad with- 
in easy range of the Soviet heartland and 
our mobile carrier striking forces. Our 
Polaris missile submarine program is an 
invaluable addition to our strategic force. 

Our “mix” of weapons must be considered 
as a whole, therefore, in order to accurately 
assess our defense position. To isolate one 
segment is illogical and obylously distorted. 
The important gap in the final analysis 
would be the deterrent gap, which doesn't 
exist at present and in the President's judg- 
ment, will not exist in the future because of 
the research, development and operation of 
new systems. 

Recently, the charge was made on the 
floor of the Senate that the administration 
had “juggled” intelligence estimates in order 
to balance the budget, and the implication 
was made that U.S. intelligence ignored 
enemy capabilities, considering only enemy 
intentions. The President refuted these 
allegations and again forcibly expressed the 
strong trust he places in the ability and in- 
tegrity of his chief defense advisers. 

I vividly recall criticism of administration 
policy in 1956 for not accelerating bomber 
production to meet Soviet capabilities. Yet 
the Soviets stopped production far short of 
their capabilities. Today, as planned, we 
have a clear superiority. 

Much publicized was a speech last month 
by General Power, Chief of the Strategic Air 
Command, in which he claimed that a sur- 
prise attack of 300 Soviet missiles could 
knock out America’s retaliatory power before 
it got off the ground. 

It is important to note that the situation 
he described was hypothetical. Moreover, 
Secretary Gates and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
believe his estimate unrealistic in relation 
to present intelligence. They rejected Pow- 
er's request for an immediate continuous air 
alert. Ninety million dollars has been re- 
quested in the 1961 budget to prepare for a 
round-the-clock bomber alert if it becomes 
necessary. 
Irresponsible, careless, or partisan criti- 
cism does not help the defense posture of the 
United States. On the other hand, serious 
examination into our position by qualified 
men may frequently result in worthy criti- 
cism. 


I hope, in their consideration of this mat- 
ter, that the people will seek out facts rather 
than slogans, appraise the whole rather than 
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the fragment, and make qualitative rather 
than merely quantitative examination. 

In this way, we will best determine, in the 
words of the President, how to “provide se- 
curity in a way that effectively deters aggres- 
sion and does not itself weaken the values 
and institutions we seek to defend.” 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I wish to add that 
no one in the Senate has more respect 
and greater affection for the Senator 
from Massachusetts than I have. There 
is no greater patriot in this body. I have 
always regretted that he did not see fit 
to sign the airpower report, after I held 
it up in 1956, and did not publish it un- 
til after the election. What he signed 
in January 1958, from the standpoint 
of being critical of the present effort, 
namely, Senator JoHNnson’s report from 
the Military Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee, was at least as great if not a greater 
indictment than the report we presented 
to the Senate in January, 1957. I have 
been distressed that the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts did not sign 
the 1957 Airpower Report, although I 
know whatever he did was and whatever 
he will do in the future will always be 
prompted by what he considers to be the 
highest interest of our country. I might 
add that it was the only report of any 
subcommittee of which I have been the 
chairman, which was not unanimous. 
However, I fully support any comments 
which my able friend from New York 
would like to make concerning the char- 
acter or integrity of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Missouri. We agreed to 
disagree on that matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not intend to 
get into figures or circumstances or 
facts; I simply wish to compliment the 
able Senator from Missouri, not only for 
his presentation here today, but for his 
study and presentation of a strong point 
of view. 

It was my great good fortune to be as- 
sociated with the able Senator when he 
was in the administrative part of our 
Government. I believe he worked as 
hard on this subject then as he has in 
succeeding years. I can testify to what 
I regard to be an extremely sound point 
of view. 

In recent weeks, as I have watched his 
work on a special investigating commit- 
tee, I have been constantly impressed 
with the information which he gathers 
and the hard work which I know must be 
entailed in getting it. I compliment him 
on the fine speech he has just made. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am deeply 
grateful for the remarks of one of the 
ablest men it has been my privilege to 
know in Government or in private busi- 
ness, I am most grateful for what he 
has said. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. GORE. I have listened to every 
word of the address and the colloquy 
since I entered the Chamber at the very 
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initiation of the debate. I compliment 
the able Senator from Missouri. I know 
that he has been on his feet for a long 
time and that he must be weary. I do 
not wish, therefore, to introduce a new 
subject into the discussion; but since 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico, the able chairman of the Joint 
Committe on Atomic Energy, is on the 
floor and is well aware of the subject 
about which I am to speak, I wish to 
suggest to the able Senator from Mis- 
souri that he has not by any means 
covered all of the fields of rollback, 
slowup, and stretchout. 

I have heard distinguished scientists 
express the view that if the United States 
is ever to possess space with maneuvera- 
bility and the attributes necessary to 
produce it to our advantage it may very 
well come through nuclear-powered 
rockets. 

As the able Senator knows, the com- 
mittee on which I serve is entitled to the 
intelligence reports, the same as is the 
committee on which he serves. There 
has been a very important and, I think, 
a very damaging rollback and stretch- 
out, for money reasons, on the project to 
develop nuclear-powered rockets. I can 
say the same thing about atomic air- 
planes, which is especially important in 
relation to the B-70. 

I ask the distinguished Chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
if this is not a correct statement of the 
facts. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield, to per- 
mit me to reply? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am very glad to 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What the Senator 
from Tennessee has said is absolutely 
correct. I believe the great promise we 
have for success in the space age lies in 
nuclear propulsion. The Senator from 
Missouri referred to the fact that the 
Russians have put up one item which 
had more weight to it and required more 
thrust than all the satellites we have 
put up. The one great field in which we 
can develop thrust is the field of nuclear 
propulsion. Yet funds for that project 
have been reduced—and they were re- 
leased only recently—from $22,800,000 to 
$18 million. It seems to me that $4 mil- 
lion or $5 million in a project which 
means so much is a fantastic reduction. 

What the Senator from Tennessee has 
said is completely correct. We are 
stretching out our program at a time 
when we ought to be pushing harder, 
because nuclear propulsion of space ve- 
hicles is probably one of the most im- 
portant fields for space development 
which we have. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad the 
Senator from Tennessee and the Senator 
from New Mexico have brought this 
question up. I was present when this 
testimony was presented before the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations on 
June 8, 1953. 

Since there has been much implied 
criticism, in recent days and weeks, to 
the effect that some of us on this side 
of the aisle were not concerned about 
increasing our defense strength and 
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modernizing our weapons systems, I 
should like to read in the Recor» the tes- 
timony given by Secretary of Defense 
Charles E, Wilson before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee on June 8, 1953: 

If-we want to go ahead and have pure re- 
search, let us let somebody subsidize it. Let 
us not put the burden of it on the Defense 
Department. I am not much interested, as 
a military project, in why potatoes turn 
brown when they are fried. 

Senator MAYBANK. Did they have such a 
project as that? 

Secretary Witson. That is an apt way to 
describe it, 

Senator MAYBANK, I have to differ with 
vou. 

Senator FERGUSON. All right, Mr. Kyes, you 
had something on this research and de- 
velopment. 

Senator HILL., Mr. Wilson, why not give us 
a real or true illustration, not about pota- 
toes, but something you did not approve of. 

Secretary WiLson. We were pushing the 
atomic airplane. You could consider that 
was in the area of pure research. We were 
pushing that too fast, because if every- 
thing worked out perfectly like the scientists 
hoped it would, it still would have been a 
bum airplane. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, does the 
Senator have the date of that? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It was on June 
8, 1953. 

The remark of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is most apt. I refer to his com- 
ments about the vital importance of our 
making ready and, if possible, doing 
something we have not done in many 
years—to be first—in this case, to be 
first in the development of a nuclear- 
powered airplane. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr, SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Nothing is closer to the 
heart of the American people than the 
security of their country. The security 
of their country is involved. When we 
fall behind the Russians in rocketry, in 
missiles, in technological. progress, in 
education, in the real growth of our na- 
tional economy, this does not involve 
partisanship; it concerns a policy which 
affects the security of every American 
citizen. I congratulate the Senator for 
his forthrightness. I have listened to his 
speech with great approbation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from Tennessee, who is one of 
the most thorough and industrious Mem- 
bers of this body. I deeply appreciate 
what he has said. There is no Member 
by whom I would rather be commended 
in this matter than he. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. First, I compliment the 
Senator from Missouri on his temperate, 
constructive contribution to a vitally im- 
portant national debate. I congratulate 
him on his courage for bringing this sub- 
ject to the floor of the Senate. I con- 
gratulate him on refusing to be silenced. 
I urge him to continue to speak on this 
important subject in the future as he has 
in the past. 

The Senator may recall that the Presi- 
dent held a press conference on Wednes- 
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day, February 17, during the course of 
which he was asked a question by Mr. 
Charles E. Shutt, of Telenews: 

Mr. President, two of the many charges 
that your defense critics have made against 
you and your administration are that the 
administration has been complacent in ad- 
vising the people of the danger we face in 
world affairs. 


I believe that charge to be a correct 
charge. I wonder if the Senator from 
Missouri would agree and would care to 
comment briefly. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
from my father-in-law, the late great 
Senator James Wadsworth, I tried to 
learn the importance of ayoiding person- 
alities. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree entirely with my 
friend. I want to be as objective as does 
my friend from Missouri, and I am as 
interested as is he in avoiding personali- 
ties. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I realize that; and 
the support of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania on the entire matter of national 
defense has been one of the most 
pleasant aspects of my work in the Sen- 
ate since we have had the good fortune 
to be here together. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. I 
shall repeat the first part of the ques- 
tion which Mr. Shutt asked of the Presi- 
dent: 

Mr. President, two of the many charges 
that your defense critics have made against 
you and your administration are that the 
administration has been complacent in ad- 
vising the people of the danger we face in 
world affairs. 


Does the Senator from Missouri not 
think we have not been adequately ad- 
vised of the danger we face in world 
affairs? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think we have 
been far too complacent, and that we 
have not been adequately advised. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. Shutt’s other question was: 

The other is that economy may stand in 
the way of developing some weapon or a se- 
ries of weapons we may need. 


I believe economy has stood in the 
way of the adequate development of mis- 
siles and other weapons which we need. 
I wonder whether my friend from Mis- 
souri agrees. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Well, perhaps not 
so much economy itself as how our econ- 
omy has been misused by this adminis- 
tration. Today the income of the Amer- 
ican people is about $1,400 million a day. 
The question is simply one of whether 
we wish to devote more of the resources 
of the economy to what might be called 
luxury living; or whether we want to 
devote more of our resources to giving 
our children and their children a better 
chance to survive against an enemy. I 
hope that reply is germane to the ques- 
tion from the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator; 
but I think he would agree that budg- 
etary considerations appear at least 
to have had an unfortunate impact. 
on needed development of missiles and 
Weapons. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. The able Senator 
is correct; and the testimony before our 
committee—without any reservation of 
any kind—confirms what the Senator 
has just now said. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield further to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ENGLE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Missouri yield further to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Because I. too, do not 
wish to indulge in personalities, I shall 
not cite, or even comment on, the answer 
the President gave to that question, other 
than to state my view that in his answer 
he set up a strawman, and then pro- 
ceeded to knock it down, but did not ever 
reply responsively to the question Mr. 
Shutt asked him. 

Would my friend mind referring now, 
briefly, to page 10 of his original very 
able presentation, where he made his 
recommendations? I should like to ask 
him a series of very brief questions, to 
which I am sure his replies can be equal- 
ly brief, because I do not wish to detain 
him any longer than seems desirable. 

His first recommendation is: 

Provide for an adequate airborne alert of 
SAC bombers. 


My question is this: Do we have such 
an alert now? 

Mr.SYMINGTON. We do not. 

Mr. CLARK. Second, will it take sub- 
stantial additional appropriations to get 
ready for it? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it true that no such 
appropriations have been requested in 
the pending budget? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator's second 
recommendation is: 

Accelerate the Polaris and ICBM missile 
programs, 


I point out that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], whom I see 
on the floor at this time, and Adm. 
Arleigh Burke and I, and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], recently 
had a half-hour television program in 
which we dealt very largely with the 
situation respecting the Polaris sub- 
marine. I ask the Senator whether my 
understanding is correct: That today we 
do not have in commission a single 
Polaris submarine equipped with Polaris 
missiles, although it is hoped we shall 
have in the reasonably near future. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct, 
and “reasonably near future” could be 
defined, but we shall not go into that. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, because we do not 
wish to go into classified material. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true that pres- 
ently there are authorized, and in vari- 
ous stages of construction, only nine 
Polaris submarines? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not have the 
exact figure in mind; but if the Senator 
from Pennsylvania says that is the 
number, I am sure he is correct. Thanks 
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to the efforts of the Congress, the figure 
has been increasing. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield for a 
matter of clarification? 

i SYMINGTON. Certainly; I 
yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. There have been au- 
thorized, and funds have been made 
available for, nine Polaris-type sub- 
marines, plus long lead items on three 
additional submarines. That makes a 
total of 12. Of the 12, Congress added 7 
which were not in the budget. In other 
words, it is nine plus long-time lead 
items for three. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is entirely 
correct. I shall make a somewhat 
stronger statement than the statement 
he made—namely, that seven of those 
Polaris submarines have been forced on 
a reluctant administration by a Con- 
gress which saw the utility of this defense 
system. 

Does the Senator not know that Adm. 
Arleigh Burke has requested an eventual 
fleet of 45 Polaris submarines? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Senator 
from Pennsylvania gives that figure, I am 
sure it is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. It is correct. Admiral 
Burke has said he needs to build six more 
immediately, but General Twining has 
indicated his unwillingness to go forward 
with that program. This has been in 
the newspapers in recent days 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In that connec- 
tion I should like to read into the Rec- 
orp some testimony of the able Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youna], who recently 
was in the chair: 

This is from testimony of Admiral 
Burke on February 8, 1960, before the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee: 


Senator Youna of Ohio, I will go further 
than that. Does the President share your 
confidence in the Polaris? 

Admiral Burke, I do not know that at all, 
sir. 

Senator Younc of Ohio. Apparently the 
funds provided by Congress were withheld— 
that is, the funds we provided in 1959 for 
the Polaris. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna of Ohio, And that was 
withheld? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Loud of Ohio. So it does not ap- 
pear that your confidence is shared, does it? 
Or would you care to comment on that? 

Admiral BURKE. Well, we have had a lot of 
tests since then. 


So long as the Polaris is coming up in 
this field, however, I wish to point out 
that I have consistently voted money 
for the Polaris, and I will vote for more 
if that is considered right. But today we 
are presented with a most paradoxical 
situation. The administration has cut 
out any further development or any real 
research on new advanced planes which 
could very possibly fly many thousands 
of miles an hour, while at the same time 
the administration favors putting more 
money into something that goes consid- 
erably less than 100 miles an hour. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is refer- 
ring to the B-70 airplane program which 
has been canceled, is he not? 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask him to return 
again briefly to the conclusions set forth 
toward the end of his formal address, 
At this point I refer to his third recom- 
mendation, namely: 

Speed up the ICBM hardening and dis- 
persal programs. 


I understand he has stated that at the 
moment we have only a handful of 
ICBM missiles, although the amount is 
secret, but that presently there is not 
under way any program to remedy that 
deficiency. Is that correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is true. 

Mr, CLARK. The Senator from Mis- 
souri said, on that page, that we should 
speed up the ICBM hardening and dis- 
persal programs. I wonder if my friend 
would tell me whether there is adequate 
money provided in the budget to do that. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There is not. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator have 
a rough estimate as to how much should 
be appropriated for that purpose? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Hardening and 
dispersal programs call for long lead- 
time periods. Therefore, with about 
82% billion or $3 billion more than is in 
the budget, we could do much that is 
necessary to take care of long leadtime 
items on the base construction and the 
other programs I suggested. 

Mr. CLARK. I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to his recommendation that we 
should increase our antisubmarine war- 
fare capability. Is an adequate amount 
of money provided in the budget to do a 
good job in that respect? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No, there is not; 
and it is necessary that we get an ade- 
quate antisubmarine warfare capability, 
because that is where, at least as much 
as in any other field, a great danger faces 
our country today. There is a very large 
fleet of Russian submarines that has 
been modernized over a period of years, 
and it is nearly 10 times as large as the 
fleet Hitler had when World War II 
started, and is now being seen in packs 
reasonably close to the United States. 

Mr. CLARK. And possibly in Argen- 
tine waters? 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Well, that story is 
one I do not know much about. 

Mr. CLARE. I would like to call at- 
tention to the fact that on the television 
program of which I spoke a moment ago 
Admiral Burke testified that the Rus- 
sians had over 400 first-class submarines 
ready and in operation. I wonder if 
pod estimate, which was made on an 

open program, is in accord with my 
friend's understanding. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 
We have publicized to the American 
people for many years the fact that the 
Russians had over 400 submarines. 
When some persons asked me why that 
number had not gone up, I got inter- 
ested and took the time to find out why. 
The reason given is that the Russians are 
modernizing their submarine fleet. In 
other words, they are constantly adding 
the latest type of submarine to the fleet 
and letting older submarines slide out of 
the inventory. That means the danger 
is steadily growing. 
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So much is made about the claims that 
we have something better than what the 
Russians have. On the basis of avail- 
able information we are not sure that 
there is any basis for such claims with 
respect to submarines, any more than 
about any other weapon. It was not so 
long ago that certain high officials said 
the matter of rocket thrust capacity was 
not important because our ICBM’s were 
more accurate. That claim has been 
exploded by recent Soviet activities. 

The Russians have been modernizing 
their submarine fleet steadily over a 
period of years; they have modern sub- 
marines. When we boast about what we 
have in the way of submarines, missile 
systems, and ICBM’s the American peo- 
ple are getting a wrong impression about 
things which we have in such small 
numbers that they can be counted on 
the fingers of both hands. 

Mr. CLARK. Admiral Burke told us, 
on that same television program, that, 
in his judgment, these Russian subma- 
rines were equipped with missiles, which 
they probably would have to surface to 
fire, but which could be fired for an un- 
stated but substantial distance from the 
sea to cities on our Atlantic and gulf 
coasts, and western ports. Is the Sen- 
ator in accord with that statement? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes; but there is 
more to the subject. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true that in 
order to hunt and track down one sub- 
marine, a very large portion of the sur- 
face Navy must be put in motion, and 
a good part of the naval air arm has 
to be concentrated in task forces? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. I 
may read from the testimony given by 
Admiral Burke in recent days. I asked 
him: 

Are you worried about the offensive danger 
from Russian submarines? 

Admiral BURKE. Yes, sir; we are very much 
worrled about it. Any form of air breather 
or ballistic missile can be fired from their 
submarines, Years ago they were interested 
in air breathers. We believe now they are 
interested in their ballistic missiles in their 
submarines. We are very much concerned 
about it. 

Senator SYMINGTON. So you are concerned 
about both, in other words? 


Admiral Burke said, “Yes.” 

The important point I wish to make 
is that we hear that Russia’s submarines 
are probably oldfashioned and their mis- 
siles are probably air breathers, not bal- 
listic weapons. Yet, the No. 1 military 
expert in the Navy tells us the Navy is 
very much worried about the ballistic 
missile capacity of their submarines. As 
we all know, our ballistic missile opera- 
tional capability in submarines is non- 
existent. 

Mr. CLARK. It is zero at the moment, 
and hopeful for later on. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. The next recommenda- 
tion of the Senator is that we should 
modernize the equipment and increase 
the mobility of our Army and Marine 
Corps. I call attention to the gallant 
fight the Senator from Missouri made to 
do just that, with the support of some of 
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us on the floor of the Senate. I ask the 
Senator from Missouri whether he has 
any reason to believe that the needs 
necessary for us to modernize the equip- 
ment and increase the mobility of our 
Army and Marine Corps are being pres- 
ently taken care of or are requested to 
be appropriated for in the pending 
budget? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No. There is 
nothing like enough money provided for 
our Army and Marine Corps in our 
present budget. As I stated earlier to- 
day, a great deal of the money appro- 
priated to get the Army in reasonable 
shape has been impounded by the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true that a sub- 
stantial part of the equipment which 
our Armed Forces overseas now have is 
of very ancient vintage? 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Some of the equip- 
ment which our troops in Germany to- 
day have is of World War I vintage—not 
even of World War I vintage. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator has ref- 
erence to machineguns? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Various weapons 
and pieces of equipment the Army has. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it true, if the Sena- 
tor can tell me this without violating 
any secrecy requirements, that in order 
to get an adequate airlift for our air- 
borne forces in an emergency, it would 
be necessary, if we were to fly more than 
one division, and perhaps a few marines, 
into a danger spot, to mobilize our com- 
mercial air fleet, because there is not 
an adequate militarily controlled airlift 
for that purpose? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct as to the inadequacy of our air- 
lift. We are lacking in capacity airlift 
for what has been called a possible 
limited war. I include as a part of the 
requirement the supplies essential for 
keeping our men alive after they have 
landed. It is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to provide the equipment neces- 
sary to keep those men alive, if at all 
possible. Commercial airliners are not 
designed for this type of lift. Because of 
floorloads, space requirements, the 
necessity for ingress and egress of small 
tanks and other vehicles, commercial 
airliners cannot do the job. 

The airlift situation—a subject on 
which the able junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] is the authority 
in this body—is very serious from the 
standpoint of what we should do and 
be ready for in the future in case we 
get into the type and character of hos- 
tilities that we call limited war. 

May I add that there have been about 
20 limited wars since World War II. 
General Taylor testified to 18 last year. 
There have been two more since that 
time, at Laos and Tibet. None of those 
wars have been nuclear wars; they have 
all been limited wars in which conven- 
tional equipment was used. Our capa- 
bility to handle this type of problem is 
sadly deficient. 

Mr. CLARK. With respect to airlift 
there is no adequate appropriation re- 
quested in the pending budget to make 
up for the deficiency, is there? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There is not. 
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Mr. CLARK. On the last page of the 
Senator’s speech my friend made a 
statement with which I should like to 
associate myself, as follows: 

If additional taxes are necessary, and after 
there has been a real effort to get the maxi- 
mum defense out of each defense dollar, I 
am certain the American people will support 
any sacrifice necessary to preserve our Na- 
tion and our freedom. 


I am in complete accord with that 
statement, but I want to ask my friend 
if he does not agree we should promptly 
take serious measures to attempt to cut 
down the tax dodgers, to collect some of 
the $25 billion of unreported taxable 
income with respect to which the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue has 
spoken, for the benefit of the Federal 
Treasury? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not think 
there is any question about that. If peo- 
ple are getting away with not paying 
their taxes, it should be stopped prompt- 
ly and to the extent possible. This is a 
critical weakness in the administration 
of our Government. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator last year 
on several occasions supported the clos- 
ing of a number of inequitable tax loop- 
holes, which also would have raised sev- 
eral billion dollars in additional revenue. 
I am sure the Senator will agree that we 
should pursue that objective and deplores 
the fact that the administration does 
not seem anxious to help us. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. I well remember 
the efforts of the Senator on that score, 
and I was happy to associate myself with 
him. 


Mr. CLARK. Finally, Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his patience. I 
commend him for the last sentence in 
his speech: 

We can attain permanent world peace only 
if we are able to negotiate from a position 
of strength, supported by worldwide knowl- 
edge that we have that strength. 


To paraphrase the words of Winston 
Churchill, We arm to parley.” 

I know the Senator is as strong an 
advocate of meaningful disarmament 
and peace as any Member of the Senate. 
I deplore a little bit the efforts of some 
to make the Senator from Missouri ap- 
pear as though interested only in defense 
and not in disarmament, because I know 
he shares my grave concern and perhaps 
my view that disarmament within our 
lifetimes is one of the most important 
issues confronting the American people 
today. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am very grateful for what my able 
friend from Pennsylvania has said. We 
have been together in this fight for some 
time. 

I have put into the Recorp a quota- 
tion of Mr. Stanley Baldwin in 1936. I 
was granted unanimous consent to do so. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
British Empire was almost destroyed be- 
cause its people would not face up to the 
importance of keeping their country 
strong, so that it could negotiate from 
a position of relative strength instead of 
a position of relative weakness. As a 
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result, there was Munich. After Munich, 
there was a disaster. 

I repeat, the analogy between the 
position in the early 1960’s of the United 
States and the position in the late 1930’s 
of the British is so comparable as to be 
terrifying, with one great exception. 
There is no one who is behind us, as we 
were behind the British in the late 1930’s. 
I know the British would have been de- 
feated and their people would have been 
enslaved if the United States had not 
come in behind them. That is no criti- 
cism of the British, who are a brave and 
glorious people, but they went so far 
along the way of the policies of Stanley 
Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain that 
when they said, We must protect our- 
selves,” it was too late. 

If Senators will read a book entitled 
“Central Blue,” written by Air Chief 
Marshal Sir John Schlesser, they will 
note that he remarked, as he put it, “in 
white-faced fury,” that just a few weeks 
before the Battle of Britain the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Sir John Simon, 
was slashing squadron after squadron 
out of the Royal Air Force, saying to 
these men in the military, “You men 
don’t realize that Britain’s No. I line of 
defense is its economy.” 

The analogy is all too clear. 

Mr. CLARK. In conclusion, I thank 
the Senator, and I refer with some pride 
to the fact that as long ago as 1955 the 
Senator from Missouri was one of the 
principal cosponsors, if not the sponsor, 
of a resolution advocating disarmament, 
which was steered through this body. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. That was my resolution. Over 
half of the Members of the Senate 
joined to cosponsor it. It was passed 
unanimously. 

What we need in the world more than 
anything else is a just and lasting peace, 
and freedom under God. Based on the 
record—the record of Czechoslovakia, of 
Rumania, later of Hungary, and even 
later of Tibet, and other nations—I am 
not willing to trust my children’s future 
to the good faith of the people who rule 
the Kremlin and of those who rule in 
Peiping. If we do not decide as a nation 
that we are going to summit confer- 
ences economically, psychologically, 
physically, technologically, and spiri- 
tually strong, I think we are almost 
insuring future disaster for the United 
States of America. 

Mr. ERVIN, Mr. CHURCH, and Mr. 
YARBOROUGH addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to my friend from North Carolina, who 
has been waiting for some time. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
make some statements and then to ask 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Missouri some questions. 

During 1956 the Senator from Mis- 
souri was the chairman of a subcom- 
mittee created by the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] to investigate the sufficiency of 
the Air Force to perform its mission. I 
think we can truthfully claim that the 
subcommittee summoned before it the 
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most competent military and naval ex- 
perts in America to testify. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 
I will say that the Senator from North 
Carolina and the distinguished junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son] were the other members of that 
subcommittee, who signed the final re- 
port. It was a great honor to serve with 
both of them on the subcommittee. The 
Senator knows fully about what he 
speaks. 

Mr. ERVIN. We attempted, as mem- 
bers of that subcommittee, to make a 
fair and impartial review of the suffi- 
ciency of the Air Force to perform its 
mission. The Senator from Missouri 
and the able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. JACKSON] 
and myself came to the conclusion, 
which we thought was absolutely in- 
escapable, that the efforts being put for- 
ward to maintain an adequate national 
defense were absolutely insufficient to 
moe the safety of the nation; did we 
no 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. We had, as the able Senator 
well knows, witness after witness come 
before us, each of whom was questioned 
at length by the members of the sub- 
committee and the brilliant and able 
counsel, Mr. Fowler Hamilton, of New 
York City. We talked with the wit- 
nesses before the hearing. If a matter 
was not clear, we talked with the wit- 
nesses after the hearing. We set a rec- 
ord as to what was necessary for the 
future security of the United States. 

We had before us the foremost au- 
thority at that time on strategic air- 
power. The question was asked, “If the 
policies of this country do not change, 
how long will it be before our condition 
may be hopeless?” Gen. Curtis LeMay 
did not want to answer that question, 
but he was pressed, and he finally said, 
“Well, I would say in about 3 years.” 

That was 3% years ago. Since then 
our relative strength—which is the im- 
portant word vis-a-vis the Communists— 
has gone downward instead of upward. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Missouri recollect, as I do, that on a 
number of occasions military and naval 
experts expressed an opinion, in sub- 
stance, that unless our efforts in na- 
tional defense were stepped up that by 
1959 or 1960, or even earlier, we would 
be overtaken by the Russians in many 
respects and passed by them in some 
respects? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. As a result of my service 
on that subcommittee I am familiar with 
the attitude of the able and distinguished 
Senator from Missouri in that connec- 
tion, which I wish was known to all 
the people of America. If the people 
knew what I know, they would realize 
the great fight the Senator has been 
making, to try to see to it that we are 
given an adequate national defense, 
comes from his devotion to his country 
and not from any partisanship. 
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I remember that when we heard this 
testimony and agreed upon the report 
of the subcommittee, in which it was 
pointed out what would be the inevi- 
table result of failure to make sufficient 
efforts to get an adequate national de- 
fense, the Senator from Missouri sug- 
gested, in private conversation with the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] and myself, 
that we wanted the work of the sub- 
committee to be of some value in stir- 
ring up the administration and the 
people of America to strive for an ade- 
quate national defense, and for that rea- 
son the report ought not to be filed until 
after the then pending election of 1956. 
The Senator from Missouri was the one 
who advanced that idea originally, and 
insisted to the Senator from Washing- 
ton and myself that we should adopt 
that policy. As a result we postponed 
filing the report of the subcommittee in 
order that we might not be charged with 
attempting to obtain supposedly parti- 
san advantage by reason of it, and in 
the hope that it would be received in 
the same manner in which it had been 
made, as a dispassionate and impartial 
appraisal of the state of our Air Force 
at that time and its probable future 
state unless efforts to strengthen it were 


stepped up. 

As a result of that suggestion of the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Missouri the majority of the subcom- 
mittee postponed filing the report until 
after the election was over. In view of 
that fact, it seems rather strange to me 
to hear charges that the Senator from 
Missouri is actuated by any partisan 
motives in seeing that we have an ade- 
quate national defense. 

I wish all the people of America 
could have had the opportunity to learn 
what I knew about the Senator’s atti- 
tude at that time, when he insisted that 
we should postpone the filing of that re- 
port until after the election, in order 
that it might be considered in a dispas- 
sionate manner by the administration 
and by the people. But unfortunately 
for the present state of security of the 
American people, when that report was 
filed it was dismissed as being a mere 
expression of opinion of a bunch of pes- 
simistic partisans. If that report had 
been heeded by the administration, as it 
should have been heeded, we would be in 
a far more secure position in the world 


I think the Senator from Missouri has 
rendered and is rendering a distin- 
guished contribution to the American 
people in insisting that the national de- 


his zeal in this cause arises out of the 
devotion which he entertains for his 
Nation. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 


{Mr. Jackson] and I spent many days, 

weeks, and many months in the 
effort to present this story to the Ameri- 
can people, 
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I disagree with only one thing the Sen- 
ator said. I am sure that all three of 
us together decided that we should with- 
hold the report until after the election, 
so that no politics would be involved in 
it. 

Let me add, as I mentioned on the floor 
earlier today, that, thanks to the work of 
the Senator from Washington, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, and the great 
counsel of the committee, that report is 
a “bible” as to what was needed for our 
security. 

Nevertheless, for reasons best known 
to themselves, those who are now cry- 
ing politics about the defense issue re- 
fused to sign the report and dismiss it, 
as the able and scholarly Senator from 
North Carolina has said, as a political 
document. I can only say that if a 
fraction of what we had recommended 
had been done, as a result of the hear- 
ings, when the report came out 3 years 
ago, we would not need to have this dis- 
cussion on the floor of the Senate today. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. I agree with the Senator from 
Missouri that the Senator from Wash- 
ington and I concurred in the postpone- 
ment, but the suggestion for the post- 
ponement, so as to avoid any implica- 
tions of bipartisanship, was made by the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am very grate- 
ful to my friend. If there was any “sale” 
involved, it was a very soft sell.” 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. T yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation to the able and 
distinguished Senator from Missouri for 
his service to the American people in 
alerting them to the grave danger con- 
fronting the country. 

The people of the United States are 
very fortunate in having in the Senate 
a Member who has served in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, in the 
Defense Department, and who is con- 
versant with these problems from the 
executive standpoint as well as from the 
legislative point of view. 

I was grateful also to note the pres- 
ence in the Chamber of the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, who listened and ex- 
pressed his approval of the great mes- 


tor from Missouri, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has also been a 
Cabinet officer, and has had executive 
experience in matters of grave concern 
to the Nation. 

Referring to the statement of the dis- 
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Congress which shows the missile gap is 
widening in favor of the Soviets—and at the 
same time inform the publie that the gap is 
narrowing. 
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That is what was done this year; and that 
is one of the primary reasons for the pres- 
ent confusion. 


I desire to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri whether or not, when 
the administration issued a public state- 
ment within the past 10 days critical of 
the military personnel testifying before 
the Senate Military Preparedness Sub- 
committee, such criticism implied a 
threat to those military officers who ap- 
peared and testified before the Senate 
committee investigating these matters. 
Rea SYMINGTON. It would seem so 

me. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Is not such an 
implied threat to the military personnel 
who testify before the legislative branch 
of the Government, a coordinate branch 
with the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, with its power of promotion, a 
dissservice to the country? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would say that 
it certainly would be, inasmuch as these 
are able men under oath. If they as ex- 
perts do not give us their opinion, it is a 
very unfortunate situation indeed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Again I wish 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri for the service he is rendering 
to the American people. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am very grate- 
ful to my friend from Texas. It is a 
privilege to serve with him. He is one 
of the most able Members of the Sen- 
ate. I thank him for what he has said. 

Before yielding the floor I wish to 
thank my able colleague from Indiana, 
who planned to talk before I took the 
floor. I appreciate his patience and 
courtesy. I had no idea that there would 
be this interest shown in the subject 
I discussed. If I have in any way in- 
convenienced him, I hope to have the 
opportunity to make it up to him. 

Mr. HARTKE. I wish to say to the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
that not alone has he been of great serv- 
ice to the country, but I believe what 
he has said has been a very enlightening 
discussion. He has brought facts to the 
American people, and I think the people 
are entitled to those facts, and not to 
the emotional appeals for complacency 
and sleepiness in this time, when many 
people are going full tilt as fast as they 
can go. 

I congratulate the Senator on his fine 
statement and the excellent way in 
which he has answered the various ques- 
tions that were put to him. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am grateful to 
—— Senator from Indiana. I yield the 

oor. 


USE OF SO-CALLED HAIFA CLAUSE 
BY NAVY MILITARY SEA TRANS- 
PORTATION SERVICE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this 
morning the newspapers announced 
“Navy Ends Clause Tied to Arab Ban.” 

FFT 
Military Sea Transportation Service of 
the so-called Haifa clause, which barred 
any vessel which had stopped at an 
B ²˙ w 

Admiral Gano, who fs the distin- 
guished commander of the MSTS, was in 


1960 
to see me this morning, and brought me 


There being no objection, the mem- 
orandum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Use or THE SO-CALLED HAIFA CLAUSE BY THE 
Navy’s MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERV- 
ICE— MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR JAVITS 


1. Issue: Recently in newspaper editorials 
and news comments and in correspondence 
addressed to the White House, to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, to the Secretary of the Navy 
and to Members of Congress, there has been 
a condemnation of the use by the Military 
Sea Transportation Service (MSTS) of what 
is known as the Haifa clause. Bills have 
been introduced in Congress to prohibit its 
use in Government contracts. Critical 
comments range from the accusation that 
the clause constitutes a boycott by the Gov- 


ernment of ships that have traded with 
Israel to the allegation that the Govern- 
ment, by its use of the clause, is recognizing 


Officially the Arab boycott or is supinely ac- 


“(1) To cancel the charter as of the date 
loading is refused or after discharge at an- 
oth: 


er port. 

“(2) To require the substitution of an- 
other vessel of similar size, class, condition 
of tanks or cargo holds, and in a similar 


position. 

“(3) To nominate other loading or dis- 
charging port or ports. 

“Expenses incurred by the charterer in ex- 
ercising an option shall be for the account of 
the owner.” 

3. Background: This clause has been used 
m appropriate MSTS charters since the 
spring of 1958. It was adopted only after 
considerable discussion within MSTS and 
with the tanker industry and after rejection 
of several suggested alternatives. The im- 
mediate spur to the institution of its use 
was the National Peace incident in Decem- 
ber 1957. The National Peace had been 
chartered by MSTS to carry Navy special fuel 
oil from Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia, to Ma- 
nila. Port officials at Ras Tanura discovered 
that the vessel had previously, under the 
name of SS Memory, traded with Israel; they 
refused to permit the vessel to load. After 
some time, when it became quite obvious 
that the vessel would not be able to perform 
her contract, MSTS was forced to cancel 
and charter another vessel to fulfill this op- 
erational requirement. The vessel owners 
claimed damages from MSTS in the amount 
of $160,000 and, upon disallowance of this 
claim, sued in the Federal courts. This suit 
is pending. 

4. What the clause does: By law, with or 
without the clause, a voyage charterer may 
cancel the contract in a situation wherein 
the owner is unable to present his ship ready 
and able to perform the voyage for which he 
contracted. For that reason, inability on the 
part of a ship to enter the specified port and 
load the cargo due to a boycott (just or un- 
just) works great financial on the 
shipowner. It also results in financial loss 
to the cargo owner, who must continue to 
store and care for the cargo and position an- 
other ship. Where vital military cargo such 
as aviation fuel is concerned, a substantial 
delay in delivery also presents serious prob- 
lems in the maintenance of the defense pos- 
ture. The clause used by MSTS is not con- 
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sidered by shipowners as any more severe 
than a charter without the clause. However, 
it puts shipowners on notice that ships that 
have traded with Israel may not be permitted 
by certain countries to come into their ports. 
It spells out the options that the Govern- 
ment may pursue in such a situation. It 
is thus of some assistance to the Govern- 
ment in preventing offerings of ships that 
would be unable to load important cargoes of 
petroleum products. It is of help to those 
shipowners who might unknowingly under- 
take a service they cannot perform. 

5. What the clause does not do: Contrary 
to the various expressions of public concern, 
the clause does not: 

(a) Preclude any vessel owner from bid- 
ding on a Government charter. Any owner 
of a vessel that has traded with Israel and 
who is prepared to take the calculated risk 
may offer his ship. 

(b) Assist any boycott in any manner. 
The test of this statement is simple: Elimi- 
nation of the clause would not change by 
one iota the posture of the boycott or the 
status of any vessel offered to MSTS. Its 
elimination would not enable any vessel to 
get into any port otherwise barred to it. 
Its elimination would not enable any vessel 
to perform that could not otherwise per- 
form. 

(o) E re enon BE 
tween serving Arab countries or Israel. 
(Such an allegation has been made.) The 
clause does not forbid trading with Israel. 
It cautions owners who have previously made 
a choice to trade with Israel of the risk of 
Arab boycott. 

6. The clause was adopted with no inten- 
tion to give support to any political boycott. 
It was deemed advantageous to both the Gov- 
ernment and shipowners. However, MSTS 
can accomplish its mission without using the 
clause. Inasmuch as it has been mistakenly 
construed as providing some solace to the 
Arab boycott imposed on persons trading 
with Israel, the Navy will discontinue its use. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to invite the attention of Senators 
to the concluding paragraph of the state- 
ment: 

The clause was adopted with no intention 
to give support to any political boycott. It 
was deemed advantageous to both the Gov- 
ernment and shipowners. However, MSTS 
can accomplish its mission without using 
the clause. Inasmuch as it has been mis- 
takenly construed as providing some solace 
to the Arab boycott imposed on persons trad- 
ing with Israel, the Navy will discontinue its 
use. 


Mr. President, I hail the Navy for this 
decision. I think it is in the fine Amer- 
jean tradition. I am delighted that this 
has been done. I point out again that 
the admiral informs me that by the mere 
way in which bidding is called for, the 
Navy can completely protect itself with- 
out the use of this clause, which does 
give implications with respect to the Arab 
boycott, to which the Navy should not 
be subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
article on this subject from today’s issue 
of the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Navy ENDS CLAUSE Trep To ARAB Ban—Dnops 
Om Carco ConTRACTs Proviso HELD To 
SUPPORT THE BOYCOTT or ISRAEL 

(By Jack Raymond) 

WasHINcToN, February 18.—The Navy is 

withdrawing from its oll- cargo shipping con- 
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tracts a protested clause that seemed to sup- 


accommodate ves- 
sels that previously did business with Israel. 

In effect, the clause—known as the Haifa 
clause in shipping circles—seemed to fore- 
close any Navy oil cargo shipping contract 
to US. shippers engaged in business with 
Israel. 

A number of protests followed publication 
of a report January 21 that the Navy had 
been using the contract for nearly 2 years. 

STATEMENT FOR CONGRESS 


In a statement prepared for delivery to 
Congress tomorrow, the Navy takes note of 
the protests, explains the background of the 
form of contract, and stresses that it did not 
intend to aid the Arab boycott. 

The statement concludes as follows: 

“The clause was adopted with no intention 
to give support to any political boycott. 
It was deemed advantageous to both the 
Government and shipowners. However, 
Military Sea Transportation Service can ac- 
complish its mission without using the 
clause. 

“Inasmuch as it has been mistakenly con- 
strued as providing some solace to the Arab 
boycott imposed on persons trading with 
Israel, the Navy will discontinue its use.” 

Vice Adm. Roy A. Gano, commander of the 
Navy's Military Sea Transportation Service, is 
scheduled to deliver the memorandum to- 
morrow to several Senators and Representa- 
tives who have made inquiries regarding the 
use of the Haifa clause. 

The standard clause to which exception 
has been taken, reads as follows: 

“A. In event the vessel is prevented from 
loading or in any port by the 
local authorities because of the vessel having 
previously traded with Israel, the charterer 
shall have the option— 

“(1) To cancel the charter as of the date 

is refused or after discharge at an- 
other port. 
“(2) To require the substitution of an- 
other vessel of similar size, class, condition 
of tanks or cargo holds, and in a similar 
position. 

“(3) To nominate other loading or dis- 

or ports. 

“Expenses incurred by the charterer in ex- 
ercising an option shall be for the account of 
the owner.” 

The Navy statement notes that this clause 
was adopted in the spring of 1958 after con- 
siderable discussion” between Navy officials 
and the tanker industry and “after the rejec- 
tion of several suggested alternatives.” 

to the explanation, the inclusion 
of the clause was prompted by the refusal 
of port officials at Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia, 
to permit the loading of a vessel, the National 
Peace, en route to Manila. The National 
Peace had previously, under the name SS 
Memory, traded with Israel. 

When it appeared that the vessel would not 
be able to fulfill the contract, the Navy 


When the Navy refused to pay, the owners 
sued in the Federal courts. The suit is 


pending. 
The Navy contends in its statement that 


1 a clause has served & useful purpose 
the Government “in preventing offerings 
oe ships that unable to load im- 


it would be 

portant cargoes of petroleum products.” 

39 insists that the clause 
does not assist any boycott in any manner.“ 

“The test of this 
elimination of the clause would not change 
by one iota the posture of the boycott or the 
status of any vessel offered to MSTS,” it de- 
clares. “Its elimination would not enable 
any vessel to get into any port otherwise 
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barred to it. Its elimination would not en- 
able any vessel to perform that could not 
otherwise perform.” 

Senator CLIFFORD P. Cass, Republican, of 
New Jersey, commented: 

“As one who protested against the Navy 
Department’s discriminatory policy in its oil 
shipping contracts, I warmly applaud the 
Navy’s decision today to discontinue the use 
of its cancellation clause in future contracts. 

“I hope the public protests which greeted 
revelation of this now discontinued practice 
will serve as notice to other Government 
agencies. The American public does not be- 
lieve a U.S. Government agency should 
knuckle under to any form of international 
blackmail.” 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. HARTKE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Indiana yield to 
me for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Encie in the chair). Will the Senator 
from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Previously I 
had asked the Senator from Indiana to 
yield to me for a few minutes to make 
a statement. I understand that he has 
an engagement which will require him 
to make his remarks and then yield the 
floor to keep his engagement. There- 
fore I shall not try to make my statement 
at this time, but will make it just as 
soon as I have an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. HARTKE. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Massachusetts for 
indulging me. 

Mr. President, much is being said 
these days about “rights.” We hear 
about civil rights, States rights, voting 
rights. 

In the final analysis, when the oratory 
is finished and the votes tabulated here, 
the Senate will be asked to legislate hu- 
man rights. The overriding issue in this 
entire controversy is whether or not it is 
an American right—a human right—for 
every man to have a voice in his gov- 
ernment. 

We are taught in school in the Ameri- 
can’s Creed” that the powers of our coun- 
try are justly derived from the governed. 
To suppose that our powers are derived 
from only certain classes of citizens and 
to suppose that all other classes of citi- 
zens have no such rights is foreign to the 
idea of democracy. 

Our envoys to the peace tables of the 
world, among the various defense organi- 
zations to which we belong, at the United 
Nations, everywhere that we represent 
the prevailing view of free men in a world 
divided between freedom and tyranny, 
preach the rights of men—among 
them the right to vote. Our noblest doc- 
uments—the Constitution, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the U.N. Charter, 
among others—declare the inalienable 
rights of all men. 
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Yet we would be less than honest if 
we did not agree now that all Americans 
do not have all of the rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship which we have long 
ago agreed truly belong to all citizens. 

I wonder what would be the position 
of the Members of the Senate if we pro- 
posed, for instance, that all Negroes be 
denied the right to vote or hold office or 
live in houses with decent plumbing. 
What would be our position if it were 
proposed that all Catholics be denied 
the right to vote or hold certain offices? 
What if we were faced with a bill to 
deny Jews certain privileges and rights? 
Or if we were to vote on whether to deny 
certain rights and privileges to persons 
of German ancestry? To any class or 
religion or color or to those of any na- 
tional origin? 

How, then, can we in good conscience 
sit idly by and allow certain classes of 
Americans to be denied these same 
rights? To ignore the state of voting 
rights and other rights of American citi- 
zens is almost as though this body were 
to pass a bill denying Negroes their 
rights in certain parts of the country. 

In 1957 Congress passed the first civil 
rights bill since 1875. This bill created 
a Commission on Civil Rights empow- 
ered to investigate, study, appraise, and 
make findings and recommendations. 
The recommendations of this Commis- 
sion are among the many suggestions 
we are considering. There are many 
sincere and dedicated men in this Sen- 
ate who will take exception to these 
recommendations. But the clear, cold 
facts assembled by this Commission 
cannot be refuted. 

Some of the findings indict localities, 
some indict States, some indict sections 
of the country. The findings are not 
pretty. They tell a sordid story of 
bigotry and personal prejudice. 

They show that there is discrimina- 
tion in voting, in housing, in education, 
in employment. They show northern 
discrimination, eastern discrimination, 
western discrimination, and southern 
discrimination. They show that Mexi- 
cans, Indians, orientals, Jews, Puerto 
Ricans, and Negroes all feel the lash of 
discrimination in various ways and to 
various degrees. 

America has, indeed, a long way to go 
to become what it avows it is—the land 
of liberty, one Nation indivisible with 
liberty and justice for all. 

But this is largely because America is 
populated by mortal men. We mortals 
have prejudices, blind prejudices. Some 
of us are prejudiced because of fear, 
some by history, some by habit. 

Thus, the problems of whom we want 
as our neighbors, what church we at- 
tend, those with whom we associate, in- 
deed, those with whom we would have 
our sons and daughters marry, all these 
are our personal problems and some of 
us will apply to them blind prejudice 
and some will not. This does not make 
it right. But it also may not mean that 
the solution lies in some government in- 
tervention. 

On the other hand, government must 
take a stand for what it espouses. When 
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Adolf Hitler came to power in Germany, 
he struck at political thinking first. 
Then he struck at Jews, and, to some ex- 
tent, Catholics. Discrimination was first 
Officially winked at, later encouraged, and 
finally made the law of the land. 

So it is with Soviet Russia and other 
Communist countries. Party member- 
ship is exclusive. The right to vote is 
limited to these members. Civil liber- 
ties are largely unknown. Outright bans 
are enforced against certain churches. 

These, too, began from a less annoy- 
ing, less widespread condoning by gov- 
ernment of the abridgment of liberty. 
Today they are government sponsored. 
The yoke of oppression applied by the 
Soviets, in particular, to residents of 
satellite countries is well known. 

Thus the story of tyranny is written. 

The difference between the Germany 
of the 1930’s and 1940’s and the West 
Germany of 1960 is that today the 
desecrations of synagogues and other 
acts of destruction and vandalism are 
not alone simply not tolerated by gov- 
ernment, they are condemned and the 
perpetrators are punished. 

So must we act to see that those who 
desecrate and plunder and bomb are 
punished. But this is not enough. We 
also must not by inaction allow discrimi- 
nation to continue spreading poison 
among our citizens and denying to so 
many thousands the blessings which be- 
long to all Americans. We must, 
through education and by law when nec- 
essary, insure first-class citizenship for 
all Americans. Nothing less will satisfy 
me. For, as I said at the outset, human 
rights which are supposedly insured for 
all Americans must be insured for all 
Americans, by law if need be. We have 
no more precious rights in this country. 

In no area of this problem is the need 
more desperate and more deserving than 
in the field of voting. In no area of this 
problem is the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment more clear cut. 

Yet, here we are in the year 1960, 
nearly 100 years after the Civil War, 
nearly a century after the Emancipation 
Proclamation, debating whether all 
Americans should be allowed to vote. It 
is a blot upon our entire Nation. 

In one State the voting-age popula- 
tion is 20.5 percent nonwhite. Let, 11.4 
percent of the registered voters are non- 
white. In another State, only 9.1 per- 
cent of those registered are nonwhite, 
while 20.1 percent of the voting-age 
population is nonwhite. Figures for a 
third State show only 12.5 percent of the 
registered are nonwhite compared to 28.6 
percent nonwhite among voting-age per- 
sons. A fourth State shows 13.8 percent 
nonwhite among registrants and 30.3 
percent nonwhite persons of voting age. 
Other States are as bad or worse. In one 
State, unofficial figures show fewer than 
4 percent of the nonwhite population 
registered while nonwhite comprise 41 
percent of the voting-age population. 

The Civil Rights Commission has said 
that apathy, lack of education, and un- 
coerced hesitancy do not account for all 
this. In the South 16 counties which, 
according to the last census, had a ma- 
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jority of nonwhites in their population, 
had absolutely no nonwhites eligible to 
vote. Forty-nine other counties with 
Negro population majorities had fewer 
than 5 percent Negro registrants, 

Sworn statements of threats and coer- 
cions, even among war veterans who 
theoretically fought for the right to vote 
in this country and elsewhere, are con- 
tained in the Commission’s report. We 
have all read also of registrars quitting 
rather than to allow a Negro to register. 

It is clear that in the field of voting 
discrimination is practiced. This dis- 
crimination in the field of voting is 
chiefiy in the South and is chiefly di- 
rected against Negroes. Denying the 
right to vote to anyone because of his 
race, for instance, violates the Federal 
Constitution insofar as it denies the in- 
dividual the right to vote for U.S. Rep- 
resentatives and Senators. This fact is 
grounded in several decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, dating back, I might add, 
for several generations, 

Generations ago we were exposed to 
those who would deny residence, jobs, 
and the right to worship and vote to 
certain religious groups. In earlier days 
Catholics, Quakers, and Jews were de- 
nied the right to vote and hold office in 
whole States. We have eliminated the 
barriers to voting and the holding of 
office against these groups of Americans 
because such barriers were wrong and 
because democratic government could do 
no less. Today the theory of universal 
suffrage continues to be challenged. 
Today we can do no less for the dis- 
franchised racial elements of America 
as we have previously done for the dis- 
franchised religious elements. 

The Reverend Father Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, president of the University of 
Notre Dame, in my own State of Indiana, 
and a distinguished and able member of 
the Civil Rights Commission, has writ- 
ten an eloquent and moving statement 
on human rights. I would like to quote 
excerpts from Father Hesburgh: 

As I read American history, the unfolding 
story of our Nation centers about the often 
agonizing attempt to achieve the fullness of 
human dignity through the ever-widening 
application of that equality of opportunity 
which has best characterized America in the 
family of nations. Deep and often dark 
emotions have been aroused by the discus- 
sion of integration and segregation, but any- 
one who really understands the majesty of 
the American dream cannot fail to see in 
our history that equality of opportunity for 
all men has been our most valid response to 
the inherent and God-given dignity of every 
human person. 


Father Hesburgh continued to say that 
human dignity in America will grow and 
America will become richer for it when 
all Americans have equal opportunity to 
be educated to the full extent of their 
talents, equal opportunity to work to the 
fullness of their ability and wishes, equal 
opportunity to live in decent housing and 
wholesome neighborhoods, and “equal 
opportunity to participate in the body 
politic through free and universal exer- 
cise of the franchise.” 

He pointed out that there is no section 
of this land where all of these opportu- 
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nities apply to all Americans. In some 
areas, none exists for nonwhite Ameri- 


cans. 

Deprive any white man of these four 
opportunities, and he will fail. Let, 
those who would deprive a nonwhite of 
these basic opportunities often do so un- 
der the guise that the white is basically 
superior to the nonwhite. 

No American can escape participation 
in the struggle for basic human rights. 
We who are in Congress are in the fore- 
front of this struggle. 

Some of our colleagues will argue that 
we must pass a bill in order that the 
world will know that we are ready to im- 
plement our democracy. This is im- 
portant. 

But I feel that we must do it, not alone 
to demonstrate democracy to the world, 
but more important to dedicate it to our- 
selves. We must be honest with our- 
selves. 

As Shakespeare wrote: 

To thine own self be true. Thou canst not 
then be false to any man. 


If the American dream is to be a re- 
ality, we must proclaim for ourselves as 
well as the rest of the world that we be- 
lieve in democracy. This faith must be 
nailed down by law which insures that 
no chicanery, subterfuge, threats, coer- 
cion, or intimidation will keep us from 
practicing the principle of universal suf- 
ferage. 

From this cornerstone we will build an 
even greater America. From this cor- 
nerstone we will go on, and eventually 
solve the problems of the other three 
basic equalities. 

Federal law and policy must lead the 
way so that States, cities, counties, towns, 
and individual Americans will be guided 
by the basic principles of freedom and 
equality which we here propound and in- 
sure for all Americans. 

Laws and policies, indeed, do not solve 
all problems. We surely cannot legislate 
tolerance, intelligence, compassion, and 
understanding. But, by so defining in 
clear terms the goals and standards of 
the greatest democracy in the world, 
Federal law and policies will show the 
way to all Americans, and thereby to the 
entire world. 

I hope that when the debate has sub- 
sided and the votes taken, we will have 
pointed the way to equality of opportu- 
nity, to fulfillment of the American 
dream and to first-class citizenship for 
all Americans. I hope we will have up- 
held human rights and human dignity, 
for ourselves as well as those among us 
who still feel this lash of discrimination. 


THE STATUS OF OUR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I wish to make a brief statement on the 
subject of the discussion led earlier by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYM- 
INGTON]. 

Mr. President, I would not want the 
discussion this morning to be concluded 
without my making a very brief state- 
ment. This is not the occasion to make 
a long statement of our Nation’s over- 
all defensive strength today. 

What all of us want is to have suffi- 
cient defensive strength so that no na- 
tion will dare to attack us. 

All the witnesses who appeared before 
our committee, both those in uniform 
and the civilian leaders of the various 
services, including the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, said the United States is 
stronger today than any other nation, 
so that no other nation would dare to 
attack us. What we want to do is to 
maintain that strength now and in the 
years to come. 5 

Certainly there is no intention on the 
part of the President of the United States 
or any of the officials in the Pentagon 
to mislead the citizens or Members of 
Congress as to the military strength we 
have or as to the military strength we 
should have in the future. Certainly, 
there is no intent, as the President of 
the United States has said with great 
emphasis, to put budget balancing above 
the national security. 

Most of the debate today related to 
the number of missiles we have and the 
development of missiles. 

Today our strength is based on a mix 
of weapons—using that term in its broad 
sense. We have a very strong superior- 
ity of B-52 long-range bombers. As was 
brought out in the debate today, one 
B-52 can carry greater destructive 
power than that of all the bombs the 
allies dropped during the Second World 
War. Today the B-52 can carry several 
times the destructive power than an 
ICBM can carry. Today we are receiv- 
ing our first operational Hound Dog air- 
to-ground missiles, which, attached to 
the B-52, can be launched many miles 
away from the target. 

Then we have our various missiles 
that are building up. Today, we have a 
few Atlas ICBM’s in operation at Van- 
denberg Air Force Base, Calif. We 
are building other Atlas ICBM bases. 

We have the Titan ICBM coming 
along; and we hope within 2 or 3 years 
to have the Minuteman ICBM, which 
uses a solid fuel, which makes it a much 
more advanced missile, designed for 
launching from mobile bases. 

So today we have that superiority of 
B-52’s; we have both IRBM and ICBM 
missiles operational; and we have fur- 
ther advanced missiles developing. 

But we have something else; we have 
the aircraft carriers—a number of them. 
We are told that there are some 275 
planes that can be based on aircraft 
carriers. These attack aircraft are ca- 
pable of delivering a strategic load over 
& distance of over 1,000 miles. So that 
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is an additional part of our “mix” of 
weapons systems—the aircraft carriers, 
which move around the seas as mobile 
bases. 

In addition, we have the Polaris sub- 
marine—one of our latest and most 
formidable weapons. We shall have at 
least one, and possibly two, in inventory 
with missiles in 1960. Last year and the 
year before we authorized the building 
of nine Polaris submarines and long lead- 
time items for three more. In the 1961 
budget there are requested funds to build 
Polaris submarines Nos. 10, 11, and 12, 
and funds for long leadtime items for 
three more. 

These Polaris submarines have nuclear 
power and great mobility and the ability 
to let go an IRBM from under water. So 
that is another part of our mix“ of our 
weapons systems—the Navy and the Air 
Force. 

Today an argument was made about 
the power of thrust. If I correctly un- 
derstand the situation, the Russians un- 
doubtedly have more thrust than we 
have; in other words, they can put a big- 
ger payload up into space. But what we 
want to do is put into the end of a mis- 
sile a payload with sufficient destructive 
power, so that if it were used, it would 
cause so much damage that any persons 
who might wish to start anything against 
us will be deterred. The important thing 
is a sufficient playload to do the job, so 
that no country will want to attack us. 

There have been references to an air- 
borne alert. Today we have a ground 
alert, as was brought out in the debate. 
Moreover, today we have in the budget 
appropriations for an on-the-shelf or 
standby airborne alert. Are they 
enough? If they are not, the President, 
under the present defense appropriations 
law for 1960 and under the 1961 budget, 
if we adopt similar provisions, has the 
authority, under section 612 (a) and (b), 
to establish an airborne alert and to 
spend whatever money is necessary to 
develop and maintain it, even though it 
has not been appropriated for in ad- 
vance. This is similar to provisions of 
the general statutes that permit the 
Army, the Air Force, and the Navy to 
purchase food and other items for sub- 
sistence—whatever they need—even 
though the money is not in the budget, 
and have the President later request the 
money from Congress. 

So the President can establish an air- 
borne alert, according to his discretion. 
Congress can require an airborne alert 
in the budget, but Congress cannot re- 
quire the President or the Department of 
Defense to spend that money unless he 
so desires. Today he does have that 
power, discretionary authority, under the 
law anyway. 

General Power—whom I respect, and 
who quite rightly, as the head of the 
Strategic Air Command of the Air 
Force, must look at the situation from 
the viewpoint of his own responsibility— 
says we need a continuous airborne 
alert, and that, without such an alert, 
with 300 missiles the Russians or any 
other nation could theoretically destroy 
our SAC bases within a very few minutes. 
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Let me put the matter in the form of 
a question: Is it theoretically possible or 
is it practically realistic for us to believe 
that today any nation has sufficient mis- 
sile bases so it can throw 300 ballistic 
missiles on the United States in less 
than 30 minutes, without our getting 
some warning? 

What General Power says may be 
theoretically possible in the future. 
What General Power says is not, in my 
opinion, practically a problem which we 
have to face at the moment. 

Congress has the budget before it. 
We had a long and interesting debate 
today. I did not agree with a great deal 
that was said in the course of that de- 
bate. But Congress still has the budget 
before it; and the budget is being con- 
sidered by the House committee and by 
the Senate committee, which are holding 
hearings on the amounts of the budget 
which shall be made available to the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 

We certainly should go into these 
questions with the greatest care. 

I should like to leave this thought with 
the Senate: Today everyone—either in 
uniform or out of it—says we are the 
strongest nation in the world. Today 
we have this mix of weapons that gives 
us such great strength. We want to 
build on that strength in the next 3 
years, so we shall continue our superi- 
ority the next year and the year after. 

There may be some differences of 
opinion; but certainly the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and all the officials in the Pen- 
tagon will do their utmost to see that 
we have that strength and that we are 
developing it for the years to come; and 
certainly there is no intention on the 
part of anyone to mislead any Member of 
Congress or to mislead the people, our 
constituents. 

I hope that, in thinking over the long 
debate which took place earlier today 
and in thinking of the problem of mis- 
siles, which we debated at length then, 
we will remember our tremendous 
strength through the mix of weapons 
and the conscientious effort of those in 
responsible positions today who see to 
it that we maintain that strength and 
that effort in the days to come. 

I wish to leave that thought with the 
Senate as my contribution to the debate 
on our defense. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my commendation to 
the Senator from Massachusetts for the 
attitude and the fairness he has shown 
today, and which he has consistently 
shown. 

I also wish to commend the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincton] for the fairness and 
frankness with which he discussed his 
position on the question of our defenses 
at the present time. 

I noticed that on at least three occa- 
sions the Senator from Massachusetts 
said there is no dispute as to our strength 
at the moment or for this year. I would 
point out that the Senator from Mis- 
souri agrees with the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts; and I express the hope that 
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following the debate had today in the 
Senate—which I think has been quite 
comprehensive, and has been carried on 
on a very high plane, and with mutual 
respect to both sides—on the coming 
Sunday the President will make a con- 
tribution to this subject, so that the 
confusion and the fog which have 
shrouded this question in this body, in 
the administration, in the Defense 
Establishment, and among the people of 
the country, will to the greatest possible 
extent be cleared away—because, as I 
said last Monday, if anything happens 
to us, we shall not be asked whether we 
are Democrats or Republicans; all of us 
will be in that situation together. 

So I thank the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, as well as the Senator from 
Missouri, for making this fine contribu- 
tion to the subject. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. Like him, I will listen to the 
speech of the President at 6 o’clock Sun- 
day evening. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 12 
O’CLOCK NOON ON MONDAY, NO- 
TICE OF POSSIBLE EVENING SES- 
SIONS NEXT WEEK, AND NOTICE 
OF SATURDAY SESSION NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce for the information of 
the Senate that we do not plan to hold a 
session of the Senate tomorrow, Sat- 
urday. No notice has been given that 
there would be a session, and many Sen- 
ators have made other plans. Those who 
do not expect to be out of town have had 
a rather long week, and expect to be oc- 
cupied in their offices tomorrow. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations 
today, it stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is customary that Washington’s 
Farewell Address be read on his birthday, 
and I announce that the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] will read 
the address on Monday, February 22. 

Following the reading of the Fare- 
well Address, we will return to the dis- 
cussion of the pending business. 

I should like all Senators to be on 
notice that we may have evening ses- 
sions next week, including rolicalls, and 
that we expect to have a Saturday session 
next week. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools RI, Missouri. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I have been in 
Congress 27 years. The Senate now is 
proceeding in irresponsible disorder such 
as I have never seen before. 

The objective of this disorderly pro- 
cedure is to enact a so-called civil rights 
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law vitally affecting the lives of millions 
of people by legislative rider. 

This would bypass all committee de- 
liberation in the Senate, and probably 
limit House of Representatives consid- 
eration to a conference report. 

As a Senate committee chairman, I 
know such procedure produces bad legis- 
lation. The Senate leadership, on both 
sides, has taken this position repeatedly 
in the past, except for civil rights. 

As usual with so-called civil rights leg- 
islation, deliberate effort again has been 
made to avoid longstanding rules of the 
Senate for orderly consideration of legis- 
lation. 

Scores of bills and amendments are 
being hurled from all directions. Two 
Senators from a single State have intro- 
duced nearly 50 proposals. 

No so-called civil rights bill has been 
reported by any Senate committee. We 
do not have the benefit of committee ex- 
planation, section-by-section analysis, or 
minority views. 

Parliamentary chaos is to be expected. 
If it is not designed by proponents of so- 
called civil rights legislation, it reflects 
on the character of the Senate just the 
same. 

There is no reason to wonder why this 
procedure has been adopted. Its pur- 
pose is, in confusion, to enact pu- 
nitive, vindictive, and unconstitutional 
legislation. 

I shall confine this discussion to one 
batch of these bills which have now 
been pulled together under one cover 
and called the program sponsored by the 
administration. 

It is formally referred to as amend- 
ment 2-15-60—B to H.R. 8315. And 
H.R. 8315 is an innocent little bill, al- 
lowing the Army to lease a building to 
be used as a schoolhouse. 

This proposed amendment would call 
upon Congress to— 

First. Recognize Supreme Court deci- 
sions as amendments to the Constitution. 

Second. Amend the Constitution by 
statute. 

Third. Make resistance by State and 
local officials, and the public generally, 
to Federal court school orders a felony 
E by both imprisonment and 

e. 

Fourth. Appropriate funds for use in 
attempts to bribe State and local offi- 
cials to accept the Warren Court school 
decision. 

Fifth. Open records of State and local 
election officials to “representatives” of 
a politically appointed Federal attorney 
general. These so-called representa- 
tives need not be employees of the Jus- 
tice Department, nor, for that matter, of 
the Federal Government. They may be 
also representatives of the NAACP. 

Sixth. Authorize Federal agents to de- 
termine who is qualified to vote in any 
local, State, or Federal election, and po- 
lice the polling places and the counting 
of the votes. And, 

Seventh. Push further toward general 
enforcement of the old FEPC proposals 
that a Federal agency should control hir- 
ing and firing employees in private busi- 


ness. 
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There is reason to suspect that the 
provisions of this amendment were 
drafted in the Department of Justice, 
by direction of the Attorney General. 

I appeal to Members of the Senate to 
read carefully section 201 of the amend- 
ment. It begins on line 5 of the first 
page and runs through line 24 on page 2. 

It would add a new section to the 
United States Criminal Code. It would 
create a new Federal crime to fit those 
who oppose Federal court orders in local 
school cases. 

Now those who resist Federal court 
school orders may be found in contempt 
of the court, but, convicted in Federal 
court under this amendment, they would 
be felons. 

Legalistic quibbling over such words as 
“corruptly,” “willfully,” ‘‘endeavors,” and 
so forth, appearing in the section is use- 
less. This is a political amendment. 

For this reason my discussion goes to 
practical application and effect. The 
practical application and effect of this 
section 201 is to prohibit any opposition 
to Federal court orders in local school 
cases. 

It would make no difference whether 
the court order says who will or who will 
not be admitted to any school. Neither 
could court-approved desegregation 
plans be opposed. 

To oppose any of these things would 
be punishable by 2 years’ imprisonment 
and $10,000 fine. But it would be all 
right for NAACP to oppose an order dis- 
approving a local plan. 

The Senate may wish to note the lan- 
guage in this section 201 is “any” school. 
This could include private and church 
schools, colleges, universities, and so 
forth. 

It is notable also that no injunctive or 
other civil relief against the conduct 
made criminal by this section shall be 
denied on the ground that such conduct 
is a crime.” 

Discussing this section on Tuesday of 
this week, the very able Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], said: 

For the first time in American history, 
so far as I am able to determine, this section 
makes resistance to a Federal court deseg- 
regation decree a crime. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Virginia feel, as I do, that it is absolutely 
unnecessary to make offenses of this 
character Federal crimes, because they 
are already punishable ‘by contempt of 
court proceedings? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I certainly 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator not also 
agree that if acts of violence are re- 
sorted to, such acts constitute assault 
and battery under State law and are 
punished as State crimes, and that if 
this bill were enacted into law, insofar 
as use of violence or threatened use of 
violence was concerned, it would mean a 
person could be punishable three times, 
namely, as a criminal for a State offense, 
as a person guilty of contempt of a Fed- 
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eral court, and as a criminal for a Fed- 
eral offense for what essentially would be 
the same act? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I believe the 
Senator from North Carolina is correct. 
Let me say I think the Senator from 
North Carolina made one of the most 
masterly and able addresses I have ever 
heard in my long experience in the U.S. 
Senate on this subject. 

To continue to quote the Senator from 
North Carolina: 

It is not necessary to make the impeding 
of a Federal court decree a crime. An act 
of that character is already punishable as 
a contempt of court. 

But if it were wise to make resistance to 
a decree of a Federal court a crime—for the 
first time in history—the law to that effect 
should be directed at resistance to all de- 
crees of Federal courts. 

If it is iniquitous to resist one type of 
decree of Federal courts, it is iniquitous to 
resist all types of decree of Federal courts. 


I shall now move on to the next sec- 
tion of this administration amendment, 
but I expect to have more to say about 
section 201 at a later date. 

Section 202 of the administration 
amendment would amend the code to 
punish flight to avoid prosecution for 
unlawful destruction of educational or 
religious structures. 

I know of no one who condones crim- 
inal destruction by fire or explosion of 
religious or educational structures, or, 
for that matter, any other kind of struc- 
tures. 

Attention of the Senate is invited to 
the provisions of this section 202, lines 
1 through 24 on page 3 of the amend- 
ment. Two innovations should be noted. 

Venue, for cases covered by the sec- 
tion, could be in one of three places— 
where the act was committed, where the 
offender is in custody, or where he might 
be caught. 

The section creates another new Fed- 
eral crime, and makes the penalties for 
fleeing greater than the penalties for the 
actual destruction of the property. 

This amendment carries two separated 
sections for Federal interference with 
education. I have treated one. The 
other will come later. Likewise, it has 
two separated sections on Federal inter- 
ference with elections. 

The first of these sections on elec- 
tions is section 203. It begins with line 1 
on page 4 and runs through line 8 on 
page 6. It is contended that this sec- 
tion is limited to elections for Federal 
officers. 

It is frequently difficult, however, to 
separate records and papers relating to 
elections for Federal officers and those 
for State and local officers. 

This section 203 would require the 
preservation of and the opening of local 
and State Federal election papers for the 
inspection, copying, and the use of the 
Federal Attorney General and his “rep- 
resentatives.” 

Preservation of these records and pa- 
pers is required in the language of line 
2 on page 4, and opening them to the 
Federal Attorney General and his agents 
is provided between line 24, page 4, and 
line 23, page 5. 
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Lines 24 on page 4 through line 4, 
page 5, say the Federal Attorney General 
or his “representative” may have access 
to these papers and records upon de- 
mand in writing. 

Lines 13 and 14 on page 5 indicate the 
Attorney General’s “representatives” 
would not have to be employees of the 
Department of Justice. And there is 
nothing to prevent them from repre- 
senting NAACP, also. 

There would be no requirement for 
identification, or proof of need. The At- 
torney General or his representative 
would simply write his demand for the 
records and papers, and give it to the lo- 
cal or State official and he must comply. 

Section 203 would require all State and 
local election papers and records to be 
preserved for 3 years for use by these 
people. If this were not done, election 
officials would be subject to punishment 
under Federal law. 

If anyone—local or State election offi- 
cial, or anyone else—destroys, mutilates, 
or alters any of these local and State 
records and papers he, too, is guilty of 
a Federal offense. 

On demand, the Attorney General or 
his representative could require local and 
State election officials to bring their rec- 
ords and papers to the office of the U.S. 
district attorney for Federal use. 

The Federal district court could com- 
pel compliance with these demands by 
@ politically appointed Attorney General 
or his political representatives simply 
by the issuance of a court order. 

Once the Attorney General or his rep- 
resentatives gets these papers and rec- 
ords, section 203, lines 11 through 18 on 
page 5, says they may use them in per- 
formance of official duties. 

But the section does not say what offi- 
cial duties are, except to include use of 
them in any case or proceeding before 
any court or grand jury. It does not 
even say the official duties of a repre- 
sentative must be Federal in nature. 

An NAACP representative of the At- 
torney General might find numerous of- 
ficial duties where such records and 
papers could be for remarkable purposes. 
The Attorney General might disclose the 
entire contents in his annual report. 

Let me remind the Senate that section 
201, which I have already discussed 
briefly, would make it a Federal crime 
and a felony for local and State officials 
in the public generally to resist Federal 
court school orders. 

Section 204, beginning on line 9, page 
6, and running through line 18, page 13, 
would require Congress to recognize Su- 
preme Court decisions as amendments to 
the Constitution and amend the Consti- 
tution by statute. 

And in addition it would authorize ap- 
propriation of funds for use in attempts 
to bribe State and local officials to ac- 
cept the Warren Court decision with 
payments to school districts where 
schools are segregated. 

The section is opened on line 9, page 6, 
with the words “The Congress recog- 
nizes that,” and this is followed on lines 
16, 17, and 18 of the same page with the 
language “the Constitution as interpre- 
ted by the Supreme Court of the United 
States is the supreme law of the land.” 
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Compare this statement with the lan- 
guage of article VI of the Constitution 
itself which says: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land. 


There is not a word in the Constitu- 
tion that can be interpreted to say that 
a decision by the Warren Court in one 
case should be a part of the supreme 
law of the land. 

Therefore, any effort to say that such 
a decision should be recognized as such 
would in itself be in violation of explicit 
language written by the Founding 
Fathers into our fundamental doctrine. 

But section 204 goes still further. In 
lines 18-21, page 6, it says State and 
local governments which relied on previ- 
ous Supreme Court decisions are now 
obligated to conform with a different 
decision. 

There is not a word in the Constitu- 
tion on the subject of education, but 
section 204, line 25 on page 6 through 
line 2 on page 7, would amend the Con- 
stitution to say States and localities 
have “constitutional obligations” with 
respect to education. 

Webster defines the word “bribe” as 
“a price, reward, gift, or favor bestowed 
or promised with a view to pervert the 
judgment or corrupt the conduct of a 
person in a position of trust.” 

Section 204 of the amendment, begin- 
ning on line 6, page 7 and running to the 
end of the page would authorize Federal 
payments to local and State agencies 
which seek to conform with the Warren 
decision, local ordinances and customs, 
and State laws and constitutions to the 
contrary. 

None of the money to be paid to States 
and localities under this section could be 
used for school construction or directly 
for purposes of instruction. It would be 
used primarily to defray technical and 
social work costs incident to desegrega- 
tion of schools. 

It could be used for supervisory or 
administrative services, pupil placement, 
social workers, visiting teacher services, 
and special nonteaching professional 
services, 

These Federal payments would be 
made to school districts, localities, and 
States who were not conforming with 
the Warren. Court school decision in 
1953-54. 

School districts, localities, and States 
conforming to the Warren Court idea of 
how local public schools should be run 
at that time would be unable to qualify 
for Federal payments under this section. 

Lines 1 through 15 on page 8 of the 
amendment would establish the basis for 
these Federal allotments of funds to be 
paid to State and local agencies, and 
local school boards, qualifying under the 
section to accept the Federal bribes for 
desegregation. 

The allotment would be determined on 
the basis of the number of students at- 
tending segregated schools in 1953-54 as 
compared to those attending such 
schools throughout the Nation. 
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These numbers would be determined 
by the Federal Commissioner of Educa- 
tion on the basis of the best average 
daily attendance data available to him. 

This allotment plan, as Senators may 
see, is burdened with highly complex 
and confusing provisions. But with a 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare such as Arthur Flemming, and 
& Federal Commissioner of Education 
who would be subordinate to him, the 
manner in which the allotments would 
be administered is not difficult to foresee. 

Section 204 on page 8, lines 16 through 
25 and page 9, lines 1 through 7, provides 
that if a State has a desegregation plan 
which meets the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and his Education Commissioner, pay- 
ments may be made to it. 

But if a State does not have a de- 
segregation plan which meets the ap- 
proval of Federal officials, but local agen- 
cies, including the school board do have 
a plan that Federal officials will approve, 
the State may be bypassed, and the 
money given to local agencies under pro- 
visions in lines 1 through 19 on page 11 
of the amendment. 

In either case if the HEW Secretary 
and the Education Commissioner decide 
they do not like the way the plans are 
being administered the allotment pay- 
ments may be withdrawn. 

This withdrawal authority is set forth’ 
in lines 6 through 25, page 10 of the 
amendment, and lines 16 through 19 on 
page 11. 

The Health, Education, and Welfare 
Secretary, through his Commissioner, 
would prescribe the criteria and proce- 
dures for making approval and with- 
drawal in a manner which he thinks is 
best calculated to bring about desegre- 
gation by regulation. 

The proponents of this amendment 
obviously think local and State school 
officials can be bought“ over to desegre- 
gation with a quick flash of the dollar 
sign. Lines 9 and 10 on page 13 read: 

No appropriation may be made pursuant 
to subsection (b) for any fiscal year ending 
after June 30, 1961. 


Section 205, line 19, page 13, through 
line 15, page 17, amends existing law with 
respect to public education for children 
residing on Federal property, and chil- 
dren of members of the armed services 
and other Federal employees attending 
public schools in impacted areas where 
Federal funds have been made available 
for construction of school facilities. 

This section provides that when 
schools serving these areas are closed 
for any purpose by State or local gov- 
ernment, the Commissioner may take 
over public school facilities on which 
Federal expenditures have been made, 
taking into account such equity as the 
State or locality may have in such facili- 
ties. 

Section 206 of the amendment, run- 
ning from line 16 on page 17 through 
line 22 on page 19 creates another Fed- 
eral commission to push further toward 
general enforcement of the old FEPC 
proposals for Federal control over hiring 
and firing of employees in private 
business. 
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This new Commission will be called the 
Commission on Equal Job Opportunity 
Under Government Contracts. But the 
Senate should not be misled by this title. 

The Commission’s activities actually 
would not be limited to Federal contract 
provisions controlling employment prac- 
tice of contractors doing business with 
the Federal Government. 

I quote lines 5 through 14 on page 19 
of the amendment: 

The Commission shall also encourage, by 
the development and distribution of per- 
tinent information and by other appropriate 
means, the furtherance of educational pro- 
grams by employer, labor, civic, educational, 
religious, and other nongovernmental groups 
in order to eliminate discrimination in em- 
ployment. 

The Commission is authorized to establish 
and maintain cooperative relationships with 
agencies of State and local governments, as 
well as with nongovernmental bodies, to 
assist in achieving the purposes of this 
section. 


In general, the bill would further Fed- 
eral control of employment practices of 
Government contractors, and promote 
extension of FEPC activities by providing 
for continuing pressure in this field. 

The amendment proposes that the 
policy of the United States shall be to 
eliminate “discrimination” because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin in 
the employment of persons by Govern- 
ment contractors and establishes a com- 
mission of 15 members for this purpose. 

Lines 1 through 3 on page 18 contem- 
plates that at least some members of 
the Commission may be employees of 
the Federal Government. These may in- 
clude the Attorney General, the Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Civil 
Rights Division, Department of Justice, 
and so forth. 

There is no prohibition against chair- 
men and other officers of national po- 
litical parties serving on the Commis- 
sion. In all probability a representative 
of the NAACP would be included. 

Members of the Commission are to be 
appointed by the President, and accord- 
ing to the language in lines 20 through 
23 on page 17 of the amendment advice 
and consent of the Senate would not be 
required. 

Such a Commission, dealing directly, 
in the interest of FEPC, with Federal 
contractors, and empowered to go abroad 
into State and local governments in pri- 
vate organizations, would make annual 
reports to the President. 

On the basis of experience with at 
least two previous Commissions on Civil 
Rights, and with the additional White 
House Committee on the same subject, 
there is reason to believe the primary 
purpose of the Commission is to keep the 
pressure on for FEPC and provide mate- 
rial for campaign issues in elections of 
the future. 

This new Commission would be au- 
thorized throughout its life to make such 
investigations, studies, and surveys, and 
hold such hearings, as it may deem 
necessary to accomplish the purpose of 
the amendment. There would be no 
limit as to time or place with respect to 
such hearings, 
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And the President may, in his discre- 
tion, require all Government agencies 
contracting for goods and services to 
cooperate with the Commission in the 
accomplishment of its purposes. 

The Commission would be empowered, 
in its discretion, to employ whomever it 
desired in the performance of its duties 
and the exercise of its broad powers. 

The amendment fixes no limit on the 
amount of money to be appropriated for 
the staff or the operation of the Com- 
mission. 

Now we come to section 207 of the ad- 
ministration’s amendment. This sec- 
tion starts with line 23, page 19, and 
runs to the end of amendment “2-15- 
60—B,” proposed in connection with 
H.R. 8315. 

This amendment deals with voting in 
any and all elections—local, State, and 
Federal—and the qualifications of suf- 
frage. Nothing could be more clear 
than the Constitution on this subject. 
Article I, section 2, at the very begin- 
ning of the basic law of this Nation, 
provides: 

The House of Representatives (and the 
Senate under the 17th amendment) shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States 
(every sixth year for Senators), and the 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 


This amendment would authorize Fed- 
eral agents to determine whether citizens 
of the States are qualified to vote for 
State and local officers as well as for 
Federal positions. 

I submit that when Federal agents de- 
termine the qualifications of voters in 
State and local elections as well as Fed- 
eral elections, police the polling places, 
and the counting of the votes, we have 
Khrushchev-type free elections.“ 

A vindictive Federal Government tried 
to police congressional elections in the 
Reconstruction era under the force 
bills.” The result was political scandal 
of the lowest order in the North and the 
Ku Klux Klan in the South. 

The so-called Civil Rights Act of 1957 
established a so-called Civil Rights Com- 
mission, and it recently recommended 
that the Federal Government should 
again interfere with conditions for suf- 
frage, limited to elections for Federal 
office. 

There is no doubt about the source of 
the proposal embodied in section 207, It 
came directly from the politically ap- 
pointed Attorney General, who was well 
trained in the Herbert Brownell school. 

The President was asked his views on 
this proposal. He replied that the At- 
torney General thought he had an alter- 
native to improve procedures within the 
framework of existing law, but it was 
“somewhat technical’—a “legalistic 
amendment” difficult for him to describe 
in detail. 

And what would the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s “technical,” “legalistic amend- 
ment” do? He told the Senate Rules 
Committee what it would do when he 
testified recently. 

In violation of the first fundamental 
in the Constitution, it would authorize 
federally appointed agents who might be 
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goons, to act as czars, at least under cer- 
tain conditions, over both Federal and 
State elections, 

Analyze the proposal, as the Attorney 
General outlined it. Read lines 5 
through 21 on page 20 of the amend- 
ment, and what you find may surprise 
even the proponents of this provision. 

The Attorney General himself could 
institute so-called voting rights cases 
whenever, and wherever he may choose 
to go find someone to enter into the 
arrangements with him. 

Federal district courts would appoint 
voting referees, and the proposal would 
fix no standards or qualifications to be 
met by these so-called referees. But 
they would determine the qualifications 
of others to vote in any election. 

And when these so-called referees say 
a person is qualified to vote in any elec- 
tion, the law notwithstanding, their word 
is final, even binding on the court which, 
on their say-so, would be required to 
enter the decree. 

But this is not all. Read lines 21 
through 25 on page 21 and lines 1 
through 7 on page 22. 

The same Federal district court would 
be authorized to appoint these same so- 
called referees, or others, to be at the 
polling place in any election to police 
the voting and the counting of the votes. 

Now read the sentence beginning on 
line 25, page 20, and on through line 13 
on page 21. In effect it says the Attor- 
ney General would proceed in the name 
of the Federal Government against any 
election official who does not cooperate 
with this apparatus even in violation of 
State election laws. 

The proposal not only avoids qualify- 
ing standards to be met by these hench- 
men; it prescribes no standards for their 
decisions. They may be hoodlums, and 
their decisions may be unreasonable and 
illegal, if they are not clearly erroneous. 

Please keep in mind I am speaking 
about practical application and effects 
of this political amendment. I ask Sen- 
ators to read again lines 12 through 21 
on page 20 of the amendment. 

Mark well this fact: The Attorney 
General would not limit the authority of 
these so-called referees to prevention of 
racial discrimination. Under his pro- 
posal they could determine who, in any 
or all respects, are qualified to vote. 

It should be understood that the At- 
torney General would have all of this 
done in the name of the Federal judi- 
ciary. Federal district judges would be 
forced to set up the situations, condone 
referee actions, and enforce them. 

Look at what will face Federal district 
judges under the proposal by the Attor- 
ney General, as he has personally out- 
lined it to a committee of the Senate. It 
is too much to expect the Federal judi- 
ciary will protect us from the political 
intent of this bill. 

I quote directly from the Honorable 
A. S. Harrison, attorney general of Vir- 
ginia, After examining the Federal At- 
torney General’s proposal, Mr. Harrison 
says: 

The legislation proposed by the Attorney 
General of the United States is subject to 
constitutional objection on two readily ap- 
parent grounds, 
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Initially * * the proposal authorizes the 
voting referees to ascertain whether or not 
certain persons are qualified to vote in any 
election without prescribing any standards 
by which this decision is to be made. 

Determination of qualified electors is thus 
left to the unfettered discretion of voting 
referees, 

It should require no particularized cita- 
tion of judicial authority to demonstrate 
that the exercise of legal rights may not be 
exposed, by so vague and indefinite legisla- 
tion as this, to curtailment or denial at the 
whim or caprice of individual public officers. 

eee and far more fundamentally, 

amendment—to the extent 
—. it authorizes voting referees to deter- 
mine who are qualified to vote in both State 
and Federal elections—clearly exceeds the 
powers vested in Congress by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and infringes the 
rights simultaneously secured to the States 
by that instrument. 


I emphasize the Virginia attorney gen- 
eral’s interpretation of authority Mr. 
Rogers would give the so-called referees 
over all aspects of voting qualifications, 
Mr. Harrison says further: 


It is apparent at a glance that the present 
bill is not limited to the prevention of racial 
discrimination in the enjoyment of the elec- 
tive franchise condemned by the 15th 
amendment. 

The authority of the voting referees en- 
visioned by this legislation is not circum- 
scribed to determining the narrow question 
of whether or not a citizen's right to vote has 
been denied or abridged by a State on ac- 
of race, color, or previous condition 


On the contrary, the bill in question au- 
thorizes voting referees to investigate the 
qualifications of electors, to determine—by 
some unknown standard—which citizens are 
qualified to vote and to certify to the court 
the names of all persons deemed by the ref- 
eree to be so qualified. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the attorney 
general be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SraremMent BY ATTORNEY GENERAL A. S. Han- 
RISON, JR, OF VIRGINIA, TO THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, 
Feprvary 5, 1960 


On January 26, 1960, the Attorney General 
of the United States made public the text of 
a bill prepared by the Department of Justice 
to deal with alleged racial discrimination in 
both Federal and State elections. Techni- 
cally, the bill in question would amend the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 by adding a new 
subsection to 42 U.S. C. A. 1971, as amended. 
Essentially, the proposed amendment would 
authorize Federal district courts, acting in 
voting rights cases instituted by the Attorney 
General under the provisions of 42 U.S.C.A. 
e to appoint voting referees to deter- 

mine whether or not certain persons making 
application to them are qualified to vote in 
any election and to certify as such all per- 
sons found by the referees to be so qualified. 

The report of a voting referee, unless 
clearly erroneous, would be binding upon the 
court, which would then be required to issue 
a supplementary decree specifying that the 
persons named therein are entitled to vote. 
In addition, the court is empowered to direct 
the voting referees, or such other person or 
persons as it may appoint, to attend any 
election at which a person named in the 
court's decree is entitled to vote, and report 
to the court whether any such person has 
been denied the right to vote or to have his 
vote properly counted. Certified copies of 
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the court's original decree and any supple- 
mentary decrees would be transmitted by 
the Attorney General to the appropriate 
election officials of the State; and any officer 
who, with notice of such decree, refuses to 
permit any person named therein to vote at 
any election covered thereby, or to have the 
vote of any such person properly counted, 
may be proceeded against for contempt. 

The legislation proposed by the Attorney 
General is subject to constitutional objec- 
tion on two readily apparent grounds. Ini- 
tially, it should be noted that the bill in 
question authorizes the voting referees to 
ascertain whether or not certain persons 
are qualified to vote at any election, without 
prescribing any standards by which this 
decision is to be made. Determination of 
qualified electors is thus left to the un- 
fettered discretion of the voting referees. 
It should require no particularized citation 
of judicial authority to demonstrate that 
the exercise of legal rights may not be 
exposed, by so vague and indefinite legisla- 
tion as this, to curtailment or denial at 
the whim or caprice of individual public of- 
ficers. 

Secondly, and far more fundamentally, 
the proposed amendment—to the extent that 
it authorizes voting referees to determine 
who are qualified to vote in both State and 
Federal elections—clearly exceeds the powers 
vested in Congress by the Constitution of the 
United States and infringes the rights simul- 
taneously secured to the States by that in- 
strument. The right to prescribe the qual- 
ifications of electors and to determine, in 
light of such qualifications, which of its citi- 
zens is entitled to vote in State elections, is 
one resting exclusively within the province 
of the individual States. In this connection, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
declared that a State is free to conduct its 
elections and limit its electorate as it may 
deem wise, except as its action may be af- 
fected by the prohibitions of the Federal 
Constitution or in conflict with powers dele- 
gated to and exercised by the National Gov- 
ernment, and that the power of Congress to 
legislate at all upon the subject of yoting 
in State elections rests upon the 15th amend- 
ment and extends only to the prevention 
by appropriate legislation of the discrimina- 
tion forbidden by that amendment (Smith 
v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649; United States v. 
Reese, 92 U.S. 214). 

It is apparent at a glance that the present 
bill is not limited to the prevention of racial 
discrimination in the enjoyment of the elec- 
tive franchise condemned by the 15th 
amendment. The authority of the voting 
referees envisioned by the instant — 
tion is not circumscribed to de 
narrow question of whether or not a a ka 
right to vote has been denied or abridged 
by a State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. On the 
contrary, the bill in question authorizes vot- 
ing referees to investigate the qualifications 
of electors, to determine—by some un- 
known standard—which citizens are qualified 
to vote and to certify to the court the names 
of all persons deemed by the referee to be 
so qualified. Manifestly, the 
amendment infringes the right of the indi- 
vidual States to determine who may vote in 
State elections and exceeds the power vest- 
ed in to enforce the prohibition of 
the 15th amendment by appropriate legis- 
lation. Indeed, eminent judicial authority 
may be marshaled to support the views 
that an attempt to vest in such 
broad power over the conduct of State elec- 
tions, even by means of an amendment to 
the US. Constitution, would merit instant 
condemnation. On this precise point, no 
less a constitutional authority than Judge 
Robert G. Story has observed: 

“If a clause were introduced in the na- 
tional Constitution to the State 
election of members of the State legisla- 
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ture it would be deemed a most unwarrant- 
able transfer of power, indicating a pre- 
meditated design to destroy the State gov- 
ernment. It would be so flagrant a viola- 
tion of principle as to require no comment, 
It would be said, and justly, that the State 
governments ought to possess the power of 
self-existence and self-organization, inde- 
pendent of the pleasure of the National Gov- 
ernment.” 

Contemporaneously with his release of the 
proposed bill, the Attorney General of the 
United States issued a statement in which 
he declared: 

“Our bill would not fragmentize the elec- 
tion process. It would leave the election 
procedures in the States where they have 
always been. At the same time, it would 
operate within established judicial proce- 
dures to prevent discrimination in all elec- 
tions, as the Constitution of the United 
States intends.” 

A mere reading of its provisions discloses 
beyond cavil that the proposed bill would 
have an effect diametrically opposite to that 
claimed for it by the Attorney General. If 
enacted and made operative, this bill would 
“fragmentize the election process” by es- 
tablishing separate agencies to pass upon 
the qualification of electors and fractionate 
the electorate into two distinct classes; one 
class embracing those found qualified to 
vote by State officials applying State-estab- 
lished criteria governing qualifications for 
voting, and the other class comprising those 
found qualified to vote by court-appointed 
voting referees administering criterla—es- 
tablished by no one—and known only to 
the voting referee, if known at all. The 
invidious result of a scheme which estab- 
lishes such a dichotomy in the electorate 
is not difficult to imagine. In his speech 
in the House of Representatives on January 
26, 1890, the Honorable Henry St. George 
Tucker, Representative from Virginia, com- 
menting upon the then pending bill to 
amend and supplement the election laws of 
the United States, denounced its divisive 
effects in the following language: 

“I object to another provision of the bill, 
Mr, Speaker. I do not believe in the super- 
vision feature, as a matter of expediency, 
looking to the true interests of our State 
and Federal systems. I think the only logi- 
cal position for Congress to take in 
to the elections of Representatives, if the 
time ever comes when under the Consti- 
tution it can take charge of the elections, is 
this: Either to give it absolutely into the 
hands of the States or absolutely into the 
hands of the Federal Government. Do not 
have any mixture of the two. It is, and 
will be, a source of serious trouble, dispute, 
and clashing of interests, as well as clashing 
of authority, if Congress assumes control 
of a part of the machinery and the States 
take charge of another portion of it.” 

Aside from its illegality and its neces- 
sarily divisive consequences, the historically 
demonstrable inutility of the present bill 
is alone sufficient to deprive it of any fun- 
damental merit. A canvass of the legis- 
lative history upon the subject of con- 
gressional elections discloses that, with the 
exception of some 24 of the 171 years since 
the National Government was founded, the 
policy has been to leave the regulation of 
such elections almost entirely to the States, 
whose representatives Congressmen are. For 
more than 50 years after the National Gov- 
ernment was organized, no congressional 
action whatever was taken until, in 1842, 
a law was enacted requiring representatives 
to be elected by districts, thus attempting 
to eliminate the practice which then pre- 
vailed in some States of electing on a single 
ticket all of the Members of Congress to 
which the State was entitled. Twenty-four 
years more elapsed before further action 
upon this subject was taken, when Con- 
gress provided for the time and method 
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of electing U.S. Senators. In 1870, for the 
first time, a comprehensive system for deal- 


These laws provided extensive 
for the conduct of congressional elections. 
They made unlawful false registration, 
bribery, voting without legal right, making 
false returns of votes cast, interfering in 
any manner with officers of election, and the 
neglect by any such officer of any duty re- 
quired of him by State or Federal law; they 
provided for appointment by circuit judges 
of the United States of persons to attend at 
places of registration and at elections, with 
authority to challenge any person propos- 
ing to register or vote unlawfully, to wit- 
ness the counting of votes, and to identify 
by their signatures the registration of voters 
and election tally sheets; and they made it 
lawful for the marshals of the United States 
to appoint special deputies to preserve order 
at such elections, with authority to arrest 
for any breach of the peace committed in 
their view. 

In United States v. Gradwell (243 US. 
476), the Supreme Court of the United 
States, commenting upon the history of the 
regulation of congressional elections and the 
experience gained thereby, pointed out: 

“It will be seen from * * * these enact- 
ments that Congress by them committed to 
Federal officers a very full participation in 


of the results, and that the con- 
trol thus established over such elections was 
comprehensive and complete. It is a matter 


former attitude toward such elections, and 
repealed all of these laws with the exception 
of a few sections not relevant here. 

“The policy of thus intrusting the con- 
duct of elections to State laws, administered 
by State officers, which has prevailed from 
the foundation of the Government to our 
day, with the exception, as we have seen, of 24 
years, was proposed by the makers of the 
and was entered upon advisedly 


in the first place, to the State governments 
as being best acquainted with the situation 
of the people, subject to the control of the 
General Government, in order to enable it to 


power appears to me satisfactory, and as un- 
likely to be abused as any part of the Con- 
stitution.” 

The striking similarity between the prin- 
„7ßFFFCCFCCTT00 Dall and. Se 
of the election laws of the United States in 
force between the years 1870 and 1894 in- 
disputably stamp the proposed legislation as 
of the same think- 


of Congress 
sional elections by 8 their regula- 
tion to officials appointed by Federal courts. 
In light of the deplorable results engendered 
by former congressional legislation in this 
field, it is unimaginable that any present 


ditions prevailing under the Federal election 
laws which had then been in force for al- 
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most a quarter of a century, the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives To 
Inquire Into the Supervision and Adminis- 
tration of Election Laws by Officers of the 
United States in the City, County, and 
State of New York advised the House of 

(H. Rept. No. 2365, 52d 
Cong., 2d sess.) : 


“It is assumed by the committee that the 
administration and results of such laws 
would nowhere appear more clearly or in a 
better light than in the city of New York. 

“It is believed that in the largest city in 
the country, where every class of our voting 
population is fully represented and where 
the respective parties have for years made 
their principal headquarters at important 
elections, and under the constant publicity 
given by the best organized and most effec- 
tive newspaper press of the world, the actual 
workings of these laws and their good or evil 
results can be more clearly seen and ap- 
preciated and more intelligently judged 
than is possible anywhere else. 

“Your committee, after a very careful 
study of the operations of the Federal elec- 
tion laws before election and on election day 
in the city of New York, are of the opinion 
that all of these laws have entirely failed to 
produce any good results in the direction of 
the purity of elections or the protection of 
the ballot box, and have been productive of 
such serious and dangerous results that 
they ought at once to be repealed. 

“The reasons for our recommendation for 
the repeal of these laws, based on our study 
of their operation and results in New York, 
may be classed under four heads. They 
ought to be repealed— 

“First. Because they result in no convic- 
tion of offenders, and are therefore useless to 
prevent or punish crime. 

“Second. Because they cause great expense 
and are fruitful of constant and continuing 
frauds upon the Treasury. 

“Third. Because they are designed to be 
used and are used only as part of the ma- 
chinery of a party to compensate voters who 
are friendly to it, and to frighten from the 
polls the voters of the opposing party. 

“Fourth. Because under and by virtue of 
these laws the gravest interference with the 
personal rights and liberty of citizens occur, 
and voters are punished by arrest and im- 
prisonment for their political opinions, 

This report of the select committee served 
to bear out with a vengeance the unequivocal 
prediction made on June 26, 1890, by the 
Honorable Henry St. George Tucker in his 

in opposition to the then pending bill 
to amend the Federal election laws: 

“In conclusion, let me say, gentlemen, that 
while this bill in my opinion is unconsti- 
tutional, and Congress has no power to pass 
it, that the provisions of it are hideous, and 
that they ought not to be entertained by this 
House or this Congress; that even if it passes 
it will never accomplish the purpose ‘where- 
unto it is sent.“ You may rely or that. 
As was said in the discussion here today, 
if there be fraud and corruption in the coun- 
try the only way to correct them is by an 
enlightened public sentiment which will 
frown them down, so that a man who deals 
in fraud, bribery, or corruption will not be 
countenanced in the community.” 

This forceful statement by the Represent- 
ative from Virginia upon the proper as well 
as the improper method of controlling abuses 
in the conduct of elections was echoed by 
President Coolidge in language which reflects 
a philosophy of government fundamentally 
at variance with that of the sponsor of the 
pending bill: 

“It is too much to assume that because an 
abuse exists it is the business of the National 
Government to provide a remedy. The pre- 
sumption should be that it is the business of 
local and State governments. Such national 
action results in encroaching upon the salu- 
tary independence of the States and by un- 
dertaking to supersede their natural author- 
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ity fills the land with bureaus and de- 

partments which are undertaking to do what 

it is impossible for them to accomplish, and 

bring our whole system of government into 
t and disfavor. 

“The Nation is inclined to disregard alto- 
gether too much both the functions and the 
duties of the State. They are much more 
than subdivisions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. They are also endowed with sover- 
eignty in their own right.” 

In addition to the objections which may 
be lodged against the bill in question upon 
the grounds of illegality and inutility, a 
canvass of existing law clearly reveals that 
the proposed amendment is altogether un- 
necessary. Title 42 U.S.C.A., 1971(a) derived 
from the Civil Rights Act of 1870, declares 
that all citizens otherwise qualified to vote 
in any election shall be allowed to vote in 
such elections without regard to race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. The Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 amended this section of 
the United States Code by adding provisions 
which declare that no person shall intimi- 
date, threaten, or coerce another for the 
purpose of interfering with his right to vote 
in any election in which a Federal officer is to 
be selected; authorizes the Attorney General 
of the United States to institute proper pro- 
ceedings for preventive relief whenever any 
person has deprived or is about to deprive 
another of rights secured by section 1971; 
vests jurisdiction of such proceedings in Fed- 
eral district courts without requiring an ag- 
grieved party to exhaust State administra. 
tive or judicial remedies, and establishes con- 
tempt proceedings which provide for the 
rights of individuals cited for contempt of 
an order issued in an action instituted under 
the statute in question. 

The existence of these laws lends abundant 
support to the dissent registered by the Hon- 
orable John S. Battle, a former Governor of 
Virginia, and a former member of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, to the Commis- 
sion’s proposal for the Presidential appoint- 
ment of temporary registrars. This dissent 
is couched in language which is equally ap- 
plicable to the pending proposal of the at- 
torney general: 

“I concur in the proposition that all prop- 
erly qualified American citizens should have 
the right to vote but I believe the present 
laws are sufficient to protect that right and 
I disagree with the proposal for the appoint- 
ment of a Federal registrar which would 
place in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment a vital part of the election process so 
jealously guarded and carefully reseryed to 
the States by the Founding Fathers.” 

Illegal, useless and unnecessary the pend- 
ing if enacted cannot but be pro- 
ductive of incalculable mischief. History 
has demonstrated in conclusive fashion the 
detrimental effects upon Federal-State rela- 
tionships which legislation of this character 
must produce, without any countervailing 
benefits to the electoral process. Fewer pub- 
lie interests have a higher claim upon the 
informed discretion of Congress than the 
avoidance of needless friction between the 
Federal and State governments, and a scru- 
pulous regard for the rightful independence 
of State governments and the smooth work- 
ing of our federated system should at all 
times actuate the National Legislature. 

An obvious characteristic of the bill in 
question is its palpable direction at the 
Southern States, and an even more insidi- 
ous, but no less inevitable, consequence of 
its passage will be its reprehensible appeal 
to long dormant regional animosities. En- 
actment of the bill proposed by the attorney 
general will herald the return of those 
flagrant abuses of the electoral process which 
obtained during the period in which con- 
gressional elections were conducted under 
Federal supervision, extend the reach of 
such abuses to State elections, subvert the 
independence of State governments by en- 
croaching upon rights reserved to them by 
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the Constitution, disrupt harmonious rela- 
tionships between the Federal and State gov- 
ernments, resurrect the spectre of sectional 
hatred, and impede rather than facilitate a 
constructive solution to the problem sought 
to be redressed. 

I know of no statement more suited to the 
pending proposal than that uttered by Sena- 
tor William E. Borah, of Idaho, speaking in 
the Senate on January 7, 1938, in opposition 
to a measure similar in nature. With refer- 
ence to the Southern States, the Senator 
from Idaho declared: 

“These States are not to be pilloried and 
condemned without a full presentation of 
the nature of the task which fate and cir- 
cumstances imposed upon them, and not 
without a complete record as to the weight 
and difficulty of the task, what has been 
done, and with what good faith it has been 
met. I shall contend that the Southern peo- 
ple have met the race problem and dealt 
with it with greater patience, greater toler- 
ance, greater intelligence, and greater suc- 
cess than any people in recorded history, 
dealing with a problem of similar nature.” 

The situation which the proposed amend- 
ment seeks to remedy was in the process of 
progressive and constructive solution in a 
spirit of mutual goodwill and in promotion 
of amity and concord between the two races. 
The course which this legislation will shape 
and direct will destroy much of the salu- 
tary gain already made and accentuate and 
stimulate the gravity and difficulty of a 
solution in the days ahead. 

For the reasons stated, I oppose passage 
of the legislation recommended by the at- 
torney general and renew the eloquent ap- 
peal made under similar circumstances by 
the Honorable Henry St. George Tucker to 
the House of Representatives in 1890: 

“T only ask that this House will do no act 
that will disturb the harmony * * * of the 
State and the Federal governments, that 
beautiful system which, when kept in its 
perfect symmetry, is the admiration of the 
world, but when jostled or gotten out of 
gear will work destruction to the people for 
whose welfare it was intended.” 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
it must be obvious to all, but those mo- 
tivated by extreme bias, that the At- 
torney General’s proposal infringes the 
right of States to determine who may 
vote in State elections and exceeds any 
constitutional power given the Federal 
Government. 

The so-called referees provisions in 
this amendment are only one set of pro- 
posals which have been made in the 
name of the administration. 

Another set was recommended by the 
Commission on Civil Rights established 
in the 1957 act. Former Governor Bat- 
tle of Virginia was a member of that 
Commission until he could no longer take 
its attitudes and recommendations. 

The Commission proposed a Federal 
registrar type of control over Federal 
elections as they are conducted in States 
and localities. Governor Battle appeared 
before the Senate Rules Committee in 
opposition to the Commission's proposals. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the statement of the Honorable 
John S. Battle and the colloquy before 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. BATTLE. To also express to Senator 
Byrp and Senator ROBERTSON, if I may, my 
appreciation of their overly kindly remarks, 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of 
the committee, I had the privilege of serving 
as a member of the Commission on Civil 
Rights established by act of the Congress of 
September 9, 1957. 

The Commission, in its report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, recommended, among 
other things, that the President be author- 
ized to appoint Federal registrars of elections 
under the conditions and with the powers 
therein outlined, and I understand that bills 
have been introduced and are now before 
this committee designed to carry out this 
recommendation of the Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

I disagreed with my colleagues in this 
recommendation and your chairman has 
graciously invited me to appear and give you 
my reasons for my disagreement. 

I am not a constitutional lawyer and do 
not have any peculiar knowledge of this 
subject but do have very deep convictions 
relative to it. 

The recommendations of the Commission 
and the bills which are before the committee 
designed to carry out those recommenda- 
tions may be summarized as follows: 

When a citizen of the United States be- 
lieves he has been deprived of the right to 
register and vote because of his race, re- 
ligion, color, or national origin, he may file 
with the President a petition setting out 
those facts and request the appointment of a 
Federal registrar for his registration district. 
When, within the time specified in the bills, 
the President receives nine or more petitions 
from individuals who reside in the same reg- 
istration district, he shall refer the petitions 
to the Commission on Civil Rights. The 
Commission shall investigate matters set 
forth in such petition “and if the Commis- 
sion determines that any individual who 
files such petition is, solely because of his 
race, religion, color, or national origin, being 
depriyed the right to register as a voter 
under the laws of the State in which he 
resides, the Commission shall certify such 
determination to the President.” 

Upon the receipt of such certification, the 
President “shall establish an office of Federal 
registrar for the registration district in 
which the individual who filed such petition 
resides and appoint a Federal registrar for 
such registration district from among officers 
or employees of the United States who reside 
within the State and within or near such 
registration district.” 

The Federal registrar shall accept registra- 
tion applications and all applicants whom 
the registrar finds to be properly qualified, 
under the laws of the State, shall be regis- 
tered to vote for all candidates for Federal 
elective office in Federal elections held in 
such district. Each individual so registered 
shall have the right to vote and have his 
vote counted for all candidates for Federal 
elective office in any Federal election held in 
his registration district. 

My objections to the recommendations of 
the Commission on Civil Rights and to the 
bills now before this committee are as 
follows: 

First. The preservation of our Federal sys- 
tem is of supreme importance. Rights, 
privileges, and obligation of the States and of 
the Central Government as delineated in the 
Constitution of the United States must be 
preserved. The Constitution clearly reserves 
to the States the conduct of elections and 
the qualification of voters in such elections. 
Under the bills before this committee, a vital 
part of the election machinery will be taken 
away from the States and turned over to the 
Federal Government. 

Second. The Federal registrar voter plan 
would be cumbersome and difficult of ad- 
ministration. It would set up two sets of 
voters: the one group permitted to vote in 
all elections and the other group permitted 
to vote only in Federal elections. When a 
name is placed on the Federal list, there 
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appears to be no way of correcting that List, 
even though the voter may subsequently 
become disqualified under the provisions of 
State law, that is, by being convicted of a 
felony, and so forth. No method of transfer 
of voters from one voting precinct to another 
is prescribed, and I emphasize this, if the 
chairman please, no right of appeal is pro- 
vided on behalf of a State official or of the 
applicant to register. 

These bills would place in the hands of a 
Federal official or employee who would, in 
rural sections, of necessity, be a second- or 
third-class postmaster or post office em- 
ployee, deputy marshal, and the like, as the 
only Federal official or employee available, 
the duty and authority to interpret and give 
effect to State laws relative to qualification 
of voters and determine whether the appli- 
cant to vote be properly qualified under the 
laws of his State. 

He must further determine whether the 
applicant has been denied the right to reg- 
ister on account of his race, religion, color, 
or national origin, and having made all of 
these decisions, he may register the appli- 
cant to vote in an election for Federal 
Officials or decline such registration. 

Let me repeat and emphasize as strongly 
as I can that the determination by this 
Federal employee as to the propriety of the 
registration of an applicant would be final 
and conclusive. It could not be questioned 
in any proceeding except possibly upon the 
ground of fraud or gross dereliction of duty 
on the part of the registrar. I know of no 
such finality of authority being given any 
Official of the Federal Government short of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
in his statement of January 27, in referring 
to a bill presented by him, said: 

“I believe this bill would be more effective 
than the Federal registrar proposals and 
would avoid many of the serious and prac- 
tical problems connected with Federal 
registrars.” 

Third, The recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights and the bills be- 
fore the committee are, in my judgment, 
clearly unconstitutional for they charge the 
Commission with the duty of investigating 
and determining whether or not the allega- 
tions contained in the petitions filed with 
the President are true. If the Commission 
should find that the petitioners are being 
deprived of the right to vote in Federal elec- 
tions solely because of race, religion, color, or 
national origin, the Commission shall so 
certify to the President. The act under 
which the Commission on Civil Rights was 
created provides that it is in the executive 
branch of the Government” and yet under 
these bills, this arm of the executive branch 
of the Government is called upon to perform 
a judicial function and this without notice 
to the interested parties or appeal from its 
decision. 

The requirement of the performance of 
this judicial function by an agency in the 
executive branch of the Government clearly 
violates the fundamental requirement of the 
Constitution of separate and distinct func- 
tions in the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branches of Government. 

The Attorney General clearly was con- 
scious of this fundamental objection when in 
his statement of January 27 he said: This 
would avoid“ referring to his own bill—“the 
constitutional and legal questions which 
would arise under plans based upon a de- 
termination by a nonjudicial body that State 
Officials have discriminated against citizens 
in violation of the Federal Constitution.” 

And referring to the proposals in the bills 
before the committee, he continued: 

“Since these other proposals are not with- 
in the established judicial framework, they 
would, I believe, be subject to a more ex- 
tended and severe legal challenge.” 
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It would appear unnecessary to say more 
on this phase of the matter except we might 
comment that in the event these bills are 
enacted into law it will be the duty of the 
Attorney General to defend them, and, in 
view of his public statements to which I 
have referred, he would certainly be in an 
embarrassing, if not impossible, position be- 
fore the Court. 

Fourth, Although the Commission on 
Civil Rights is in the executive branch of 
the Government, it does not appear to be 
amenable to the President, but, rather, the 
contrary, for, upon the certification by the 
Commission on the petitions to which I have 
referred, the President “shall appoint” a 
Federal registrar. Here, the Commission ap- 
pears to be superior to the President, for 


upon its finding, whether such finding is 
justified or not, the President “shall ap- 
point.” He has no discretion in the matter, 


for the language of the bills is definite and 
explicit. 

Now, with reference, Mr, Chairman, if you 
please, to the Attorney General's bill, in an 
effort to present to the Congress a plan 
which he could defend, the Attorney Gen- 
eral has prepared and submitted a bill 
which I believe is now before the committee. 

This bill is nothing more or less—— 

The CHamman. My delay this morning, 
Governor Battle, I might say, was because of 
a call from the Attorney General relating to 
his testimony on Friday—that he would be 
here tomorrow. He told me that he did not 
propose to have a bill or ask that a bill be 
offered embodying the plan that he wanted 
to testify about tomorrow. So there is no 
bill presently pending. 

Mr. Barrie. Well, I take it, my comments 
then on that would be out of order, sir. 

The CHARMAN. It is really technical be- 
cause the Attorney General has submitted 
a memorandum and a proposal. But there 
is no bill before us as yet. 

Mr. Barrie. I had about completed my 
statement, sir, and I just had one page on 
that subject. 

The CHARMAN. I did not want to inter- 
rupt you except to indicate to you that 
nothing as yet has been introduced as a 
bill which embodies the Attorney General’s 
plan. However, it is perfectly proper and 
indeed desirable for you to discuss it. 

Mr. BATTLE. Sir? 

The CHAIRMAN, I say it is perfectly proper 
and indeed desirable for you to discuss it, if 
you care to do so. 

Mr. Battie, I thank the chairman very 
much for his consideration, Technically, I 
presume I am out of order. 

The CHARMAN, I did not mean to raise 
the technical point, Governor. I just 
wanan to advise you that there is presently 
no bill. 

Mr. BATTLE. Yes. Well, I hope there will 
not be a bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before us. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Barrie. Well, the bill, if the chair- 
man please, which was carried verbatim in 
the New York Times, in the issue of Janu- 
ary 27, at which time the Attorney General’s 
statement was carried verbatim, is the state- 
ment to which I have made reference, and 
that bill is nothing more nor less than a 
refinement of the old act of 1870, as amended, 
described as the Enforcement Act and gen- 
erally known as the force bill of Reconstruc- 
tion days. 

In resurrects the specter of reconstruction 
which those of us who live in the southern 
portion of our reunited country had hoped 
and believed had been forever buried. The 
force bill, which was so obnoxious, was, in 
1894, repealed by the Congress by an act 
which sets out the various code citations of 
the Enforcement Act, and not being satis- 
fied with that, concludes—the author of this 
act seems to have been very anxious that he 
wipe out the whole works, for he concludes: 
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“All statutes and parts of statutes relat- 
ing in any manner to supervisors of election 
and special deputy marshals be and the same 
are hereby repealed.” 

The bill of 1870 provides for supervisors of 
election. The Attorney General’s bill, in an 
effort apparently to make it more palatable, 
provides for “voting referees,” but their 
powers and duties are substantially the 
same. 

The bill of 1870, when attacked on con- 
stitutional grounds, was sustained by a di- 
vided Supreme Court as being authorized 
under article I, section 4, of the Constitu- 
tion, which, it will be recalled, provides— 

“The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators.” 

Although the 14th and 15th amendments 
had been adopted prior to the passage of the 
bill of 1870, no reference to those amend- 
ments was made in the Court’s decision. 
The Enforcement Act, by its terms, operated 
only in elections for Members of the House 
of Representatives, and the Court in its de- 
cision in Ex parte Siebold (100 S. Ct. Repts., 
p. 393), used this language: 

“We do not mean to say, however, that for 
any acts of the officers of election having ex- 
clusive reference to the election of State or 
county officers they will be amenable to Fed- 
eral jurisdiction.” 

It is further interesting to note, Mr. Chair- 
man, that one of the cases sustaining the 
Enforcement Act arose from Maryland and 
the other case came up from Ohio. 

The Attorney General's bill further pro- 
vides, when authorized by the Federal dis- 
trict court, the so-called referees shall at- 
tend at any time and place for holding any 
election in which any person authorized by 
the court shall vote or is entitled to vote 
and report to the court whether any such 
person has been denied the right to vote. 
He shall also attend at any time and place 
for counting the votes cast in the election 
at which any such person would vote and 
report to the court if any vote cast by such 
person has not been properly counted. So 
that under this bill, this Federal referee 
would be present when the election officials 
counted the ballots and this even in a State, 
county, or municipal election. 

It is difficult to see how this Federal ref- 
eree could ascertain that the vote cast by 
the voter he had registered was properly 
counted, unless he examined every ballot 
and even then he could not be certain for 
it is common knowledge that some ballots 
are thrown out because of improper marking 
or mutilation. 

If I might interpose there, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the hearings conducted by the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights and in its report, 
there is not a scintilla of a suggestion that 
any vote had not been counted as properly 
as it was cast. 

The Attorney General’s bill would, there- 
fore, appear to be objectionable because it 
would set up two lists of qualified voters. It 
would deprive the States of their time- 
honored rights to administer the voting 
processes. It would authorize the appoint- 
ment of Federal officials with the right of 
general supervision over the voting of elec- 
tors and be at least of highly doubtful con- 
stitutional validity in that it embraces 
within its terms the election of every State 
and local official. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, the pres- 
ent laws are ample to take care of the situa- 
tion as revealed in the report of the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

I do not for one moment condone condi- 
tions such as were recited in the report of 
the Commission on Civil Rights, but I be- 
lieve the remedies proposed are worse than 
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the malady, and I am further of the opin- 
ion that there is ample legislation already 
enacted which, if properly invoked, would 
correct the conditions complained of. I 
would refer in this connection to, first, 18 
U.S. O. A. 242, which makes it a crime for 
State election officials willfully to deprive 
any qualified person of the right to register, 
vote, or have his vote counted as cast. 

Second, to 42 U.S.C.A, 1983, 1985, and 1988, 
which vests in each citizen the right to sue 
State election officials for damages or for 
preventive relief if he is actually denied 
or threatened with denial of his right to 
register, to vote, or to have his vote counted 
as cast. 

Third, under the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
now 42 U.S. C. A. 1971, the Attorney General 
may sue State election officials to prevent 
any qualified citizen from being denied his 
right to register or vote. 

I conclude, therefore, with the statement 
I filed with the report of the Commission on 
Civil Rights: 

“I concur in the proposition that all prop- 
erly qualified American citizens should have 
the right to vote, but I believe the present 
laws are sufficient to protect that right and 
I disagree with the proposal for the appoint- 
ment of a Federal registrar which would 
place in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment a vital part of the election process so 
jealously guarded and carefully reserved to 
the States by the Founding Fathers.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN. Thank you, 
Battle. 

Have you any questions, Senator? 

Senator Jornpan. I have not. 

The CHAmMAN. Senator Jordan has no 
questions. 

Governor Battle, there are a good many 
things I would like to discuss with you with 
profit to myself. 

Mr. BATTLE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. However, we are working 
under certain handicaps today as to time. 
I want you to know that as a distinguished 
American and former Governor of & great 
State and former member of the President's 
Commission on Civil Rights, we appreciate 
very much your having taken the time and 
trouble to prepare your statement and to 
come here and present it to us, which is of 
benefit on this question of greatest impor- 
tance. 

Mr. BATTLE. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, Governor. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
we are still waiting for the Senate Rules 
Committee to report its bill on Federal 
supervision of elections in States and 
localities. 

The House Rules Committee yesterday 
reported still another Federal elections 
bill, And almost simultaneously the At- 
torney General of the United States pro- 
duced still another administration bill. 

Representative WILLIAM M. McCvuL- 
Lock, of Ohio, is quoted in today’s New 
York Times as saying he would introduce 
the Attorney General’s new bill in the 
House of Representatives. 

In the existing chaos surrounding this 
so-called civil rights legislation of 1960 
we learn what is being proposed only by 
reading the latest edition of the news- 
papers. This morning’s edition of the 
New York Times may be behind the 
times by now, but I quote it as follows: 

The revised (Attorney General’s) bill in- 
cludes a number of substantial changes de- 
signed to assure the effectiveness of the ref - 
eree proposal to advance Negro voting. The 
changes go a long way toward the position of 
some civil rights advocates who feared they 
had seen loopholes in the original draft. 
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On the basis of bills drawn in the past 
by the Department of Justice at the di- 
rection of the Attorney General we have 
reason to expect he will develop more 
loopholes in the process of plugging up 
his previous loopholes. We shall see. 

Mr. President, I have before me a 
draft of what purports to be the text 
of the new referee proposal of the At- 
torney General, as it appeared on page 
10 of the New York Times of today. I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Rxconp at this point. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Text or New DRAFT on VOTING REFEREES— 
A BILL To AMEND THE CIVIL RIGHTS Act OF 
1957 BY PROVIDING ror COURT APPOINTMENT 
or UNITED STATES VOTING REFEREES, AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America assembled, That section 2004 of the 
revised statutes (42 U.S.C. 1971), as amended 
by section 131 of the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 (71 Stat. 637), is amended as follows: 

“(A) Add the following as subsection (E) 
and designate the present subsection (E) 
subsection ‘(F)’: 

uin any proceeding instituted pursuant 
to subsection (E) in the event the court 
finds that any person has been deprived on 
account of race or color or any right or 
privilege secured by subsection (A), the 
court shall upon request of the Attorney 
General make a finding whether such de- 
privation was or is pursuant to a pattern 
or practice, If the court finds such pattern 
or practice, any person of such race or color 
resident within the affected area shall, for 
one year and thereafter until the court sub- 
sequently finds that such a pattern or prac- 
tice has ceased, be entitled, upon his appli- 
cation therefor, to an order declaring him 
qualified to vote, upon proof that at any 
election or elections (1) he is qualified un- 
der State law to vote, and (2) he has been 
(A) deprived of or denied under color of law 
the opportunity to register to vote or other- 
wise to qualify to vote, or (B) found not 
qualified to vote by any person acting under 
color of law. Such order shall be effective as 
to any election held within the longest 
period for which such applicant could have 
been registered or otherwise qualified under 
State law at which the applicant's qualifica- 
tions would under State law entitle him to 
vote.“ 


MAY APPOINT REFEREES 


“Notwithstanding any inconsistent pro- 
vision of State law or the action of any 
State officer or court, an applicant so de- 
clared qualified to vote shall be permitted to 
vote in any such election. The Attorney 
General shall cause to be transmitted certi- 
fied copies of such order to the appropriate 
election officers. The refusal by any such 
officer with notice of such order to permit 
any person so declared qualified to vote, to 
vote at an appropriate election shall con- 
stitute contempt of court. 

“*An application for an order pursuant 
to this subsection shall be heard within ten 
days, and the execution of any order dis- 
posing of such application shall not be stayed 
if the effect of such stay would be to delay 
the effectiveness of the order beyond the 
date of any election at which the applicant 
would otherwise be enabled to vote. 

The court may appoint one or more 
persons, to be known as voting referees, to 
serve for such period as the courts shall de- 
termine, to recelve such applications and to 
take evidence and report to the court find- 
ings as to whether or not at any election 
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or elections (1) any such applicant is quali- 
fied under State law to vote, and (2) he has 
been (A) deprived of or denied under color 
of law the opportunity to register to vote 
or otherwise to qualify to vote, or (B) found 
not qualified to vote by any person acting 
under color of law. In a p: before 
a voting referee, the applicant shall be heard 
ex parte. His statement under oath shall 
be prima facie evidence as to his age, resi- 
dence, and his prior efforts to register or 
otherwise qualify to vote. Where proof of 
literacy or an understanding of other sub- 
jects is required by valid provisions of State 
law, the answer of the applicant, if written, 
shall be included in such report to the 
court; if oral, it shall be taken down 
stenographically and a transcription included 
in such report to the court. 

pon receipt of such report, the court 
shall cause the Attorney General to transmit 
a copy thereof to the State Attorney Gen- 
eral and to each party to such proceeding 
together with an order to show cause within 
10 days, or such shorter time as the court 
may fix, why an order of the court should not 
be entered in accordance with such report. 
Upon the expiration of such period, such 
order shall be entered unless prior to that 
time there has been filed with the court 
and served upon all parties a statement of 
exceptions to such report. Exceptions as to 
matters of fact shall be considered only if 
supported by duly verified copy of a public 
record or by affidavit of persons having per- 
sonal knowledge of such facts; those relating 
to matters of law shall be supported by an 
appropriate memorandum of law. The issues 
of fact and law raised by such exceptions 
shall be determined by the court, or, if the 
due and speedy administration of justice 
requires, they may be referred to the voting 
referee to determine in accordance with pro- 
cedures prescribed by the court. A hearing 
as to an issue of fact shall be held only in 
the event that the affidavits in support of the 
exception disclose the existence of a genuine 
issue of material fact. The applicant’s liter- 
acy and understanding of other subjects 
shall be determined solely on the basis of 
answers included in the report of the voting 
referee.” 


UNITED STATES TO PAY REFEREES 


The court, or at its direction the voting 
referee, shall issue to each applicant so de- 
clared qualified a certificate identifying the 
holder thereof as a person so qualified. 

The court may authorize such referee 
or such other person or persons as it may 
designate (1) to attend at any time and 
place for holding any election and to report 
whether any such person declared qualified 
to vote has been denied the right to vote, and 
(2) to attend at any time and place for other 
action relating to such election necessary to 
make effective the vote of such a person and 
to report to the court any action or failure to 
act which would make such vote ineffective. 

Any voting referee appointed by the 
court pursuant to this subsection shall to 
the extent not inconsistent herewith have 
all the powers conferred upon a master by 
rule 58060) of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure, The compensation to be allowed 
to any persons appointed by the court pur- 
suant to this subsection shall be fixed by the 
court and shall be payable by the United 
States. 

The court shall have authority to make 
an order entitling an applicant to vote pro- 
visionally pending final determination of 
any exception and to take any other action 
appropriate or necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this subsection and to enforce 
its decrees, and this subsection shall in no 
way be construed as a limitation upon the 
existing powers of the court. 

“When used in the subsection, the word 
“vote” includes all action necessary to make 
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a vote effective including, but not limited to, 
registration or other action required by State 
law prerequisite to voting, casting a ballot, 
and having such ballot counted and included 
in the appropriate totals of votes cast with 
respect to candidates for public office and 
propositions for which votes are received in 
an election; the words “affected area” shall 
mean any subdivision of the State in which 
the laws of the State relating to voting are 
or have been to any extent administered by 
a person found in the proceeding to have 
violated subsection (A); and the words 
“qualified under State law” shall mean qual- 
ified according to the laws, customs, or 
usages of the State, and shall not in any 
event, imply qualifications more stringent 
than those used by the persons found in the 
proceeding to have violated subsection (A) 
in qualifying persons other than those of 
the race or color against which the pattern 
a of discrimination was found to 
exist.’ 

“(B) Add the following sentence at the 
end of subsection (C): 

“*Whenever, in a proceeding instituted 
under this subsection, any official of a State 
or subdivision thereof is alleged to have 
committed any act or practice constituting 
a deprivation of any right or privilege se- 
cured by subsection (A), the act or practice 
shall also be deemed that of the State and 
the State may be joined as a party defendant 
and, if prior to the institution of such pro- 
ceeding, such official has resigned or has 
been relieved of his office and no successor 
has assumed such office, the proceeding may 
be instituted against the State.“ 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
in the confusion of broken Senate rules 
we are asked to consider scores of bills, 
many of which we learn about in ad- 
vance only from the newspapers. But in 
general they would 

First. Write new meaning into the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Second, Accept the Warren Court’s in- 
terpretation of the Constitution as the 
supreme law of the land with respect to 
public education, 

Third. Make it a felony to resist War- 
ren Court decrees. 

Fourth. Bribe State and local officials 
to conform with Warren Court orders. 

Fifth. Open local and State election 
records to a politically appointed Federal 
Attorney General and his representative. 

Sixth. Authorize Federal agents to de- 
cide the qualification of voters in local 
and State elections as well as Federal 
and police the voting and the counting 
of the votes. 

Seventh. Set up the machinery for 
making another try at FEPC Federal 
control over hiring and firing of employ- 
ees in private business. 


CRITICISM OF PRESIDENT’S POSTAL 
RATE INCREASE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to comment on the President’s proposal 
for a postal rate increase on the basis 
of information supplied to me by the 
Post Office Department, the latest avail- 
able figures show that the rates for first 
class mail and airmail show an annual 
surplus of $156 million for the fiscal year 
1959. Yet, these are the rates which 
primarily are to be raised. Second, 
third, and other classes of mail, which are 
primarily for newspapers, magazines, 
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bulk advertising, and business firms, 
show a deficit of $726 million for that 
fiscal year. The latest information 
therefore shows a deficit of $569 million 
which is entirely in the second, third, 
fourth, and other classes of mail, but not 
in first class or airmail. 

Yet the President is proposing that the 
first class rates be raised from 4 cents to 
5 cents for letters and from 3 cents to 
4 cents for postcards, and that the air- 
mail rates be raised from 7 cents to 8 
cents for letters and from 5 cents to 6 
cents for postcards. This would produce 
an additional $427 million a year in rev- 
enues in the classes which already more 
than pay their way. The other classes, 
where the big deficits exist, would be 
raised by only $127 million. 

There was a deficit of $303 million in 
the second class rates, which are those 
for newspapers and magazines, yet the 
President’s proposals would produce only 
an additional $46 million in revenues 
from this class of mail. 

It is amazing to me that newspapers, 
magazines, and business groups whose 
editorial policies and trade organizations 
are most critical of Government sub- 
sidies and excessive expenditures should 
themselves be receiving almost three- 
quarters of a billion dollars a year in 
postal subsidies. The President is now 
asking that this deficit be paid for in the 
main by increasing the rates on ordinary 
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letters, airmail, and postcards, which as 
I have said, now more than pay their own 


way. 

I want also to criticize the figures 
listed in the fiscal year 1961 budget for 
business subsidies, The amount in the 
list of expenditures which primarily 
benefit private business groups was esti- 
mated at $864 million in the fiscal year 
1961 budget compared with $1.4 billion 
in fiscal year 1960, or an apparent. re- 
duction of about $550 million. The 
budget on page 917 states: 

This decrease reflects mainly the proposed 
increase in postal rates designed to eliminate 
the postal service deficit now covered by 
budgetary expenditures. 


While the President’s proposal for 
postal increases fall in the main on non- 
business groups and the general public, 
the President’s budget deducts these 
amounts from business subsidies. In 
other words, business groups keep the 
subsidy while the budget states that it 
is to be reduced. 

Mr. President, the data provided by 
the Post Office Department on the sur- 
plus or deficit by class of mail and the 
President's proposed increases are 
shown in a table which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fiscal year 1959 actual postal surplus or deficit by class of mail compared with the 
administration’s proposals for a postal rate increase 


Class of mail 1959 surplus 


or deficit 


+$135, 350, 391 
+21, 455, 387 
—303, 455, 640 


—287, 080, 814 
—136, 086, 012 


Deficit on 2d, 3d, 4th, and other classes. 


Surplus on Ist class and airmail.......... 
Net deficit, fiscal year 1959. 


President's proposals 


Proposal 


Revenue 
in 


Increase from 4 to 5 cents on letters and 3 to 
4 cents on postcards. 

Increase from 7 to 8 cents on letters and 5 to 
6 cents on postcards. 


p: 
crease of average of 24 percent... 
Increases, all other rates. 


Total merease .......<-2-.<5-scen-0s 
2 for reduced yields due to composition 
of m 


Net increase for fiscal year 19601. 


1 Increases in 8 3d class during fiscal 
But the predicted deficit for 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which I addressed to the Postmaster 
General under date of February 3, 1960, 
asking for information on revenues and 
expenses, together with the reply from. 
the Post Office Department and a table 
supplied by them, may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 3, 1960. 
Hon. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear POSTMASTER GENERAL: In his budget 
proposals for fiscal 1961, the President has re- 
quested a further increase in first-class post- 


ear 
year 1961 nevertheless 5 


1959 would have raised revenues on a full year basis, 
$554,000,000 for all classes of mail. 


age rates and in other postage fees in order 
to eliminate the prospective deficit for the 
Post Office Department. 

The Joint Economic Committee has the re- 
sponsibility to report to the Congress its 
evaluation of the President’s budget and 
Economic Report. Before it is possible for us 
to appraise the proposal for an increase in 
postal rates, we need to have information 
con the source of the deficit of the 
Department’s operations. 

Would you, therefore, please provide us 
promptly with a breakdown of revenues and 
expenses by class of mail for the fiscal years 
1959 and 1960, and the estimated revenues 
and expenses by class of mail for fiscal 1961? 

This information is essential to us before 
we can properly recommend what action 
should be taken and it is needed very quickly. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL H. Dovaras, 
Chairman. 
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FEBRUARY 11, 1960. 


Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 

Chairman, Joint Economie Committee, 
U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has asked me to reply to your letter 
of February 3 and I am enclosing an advance 
copy of exhibit I from our cost ascertain- 
ment report for fiscal 1959 which is now 
being printed. This exhibit shows the postal 
revenues and obligations by classes of mail 
and service for fiscal 1959. In addition, the 
exhibit carries hypothetical amounts show- 
ing the estimated effect on the revenue/cost 
relationships for the individual classes of 
mail of currently authorized maximum rate 
increases and certain authorized operating 
cost increases at the 1959 level of operations. 
The percentage coverages of adjusted obli- 
gations by adjusted revenues shown on the 
exhibit for the individual classes of mail 
represent the latest data that we have on 
this subject. 

The Post Office Department does not or- 
dinarily attempt to break out its budget 
estimates by classes of mail except as to 
revenue. For fiscal 1961, these appear on 
page 766 of the President’s budget. The al- 
location of costs by classes of mail is a tre- 
mendous undertaking involving a great host 
of quantitative tests, analyses, and alloca- 
tions which literally take months to com- 
plete after the close of the fiscal year. To 
attempt to make such analyses of budget 
estimates would require not only a great deal 
of work but the use of many assumptions 
which would have to be so tenuous as to 
render the results of little practical value. 

The Postal Policy Act of 1958, Public Law 
85-426, approved May 27, 1958, while provid- 
ing that the postal service as a whole should 
be self-supporting, except with respect to 
public service losses for which specific ap- 
propriations would be made, recognized the 
principle of differential pricing for certain 
classes of mail. Specifically the act provided 
that postage for first-class mail should be 
sufficient to cover the entire amount of the 
expense allocated to it, plus an additional 
amount representing the fair value of all 
extraordinary and preferential service, facili- 
ties, and factors relating thereto. Cost, 
therefore, is only one of the factors to be 
considered by the Congress in fixing postal 
rates and the extent of the loss on individual 
classes of mail is not necessarily a guide 
as to the rate adjustments that should be 
made except in the case of zone rate fourth- 
class mail, the revenue from which is re- 
quired to be within 4 percent of the cost. 

The overall postal deficit of $554 million 
shown in the President’s budget for 1961 
after allowing for reimbursements for public 
service losses, is the target toward which our 
rate proposals now in process of submission 
to the Congress are directed. The proposals 
will include increases in all major classes of 
mail, the rates for which are fixed by law. 
When introduced, the bills of course will be 
referred to the appropriate legislative com- 
mittees and it is our hope that hearings 
thereon will shortly thereafter be held. We 
will be happy to provide your committee 
with any material that we submit to the 
legislative committees at the time of these 
hearings if you would be interested in re- 
ceiving it. 

I am sorry that I am not able to provide 
you with any projections on cost coverage 
for the various classes of mail other than 
those shown on the enclosed exhibit. In its 
presentation on rates before the Congress, 
the Department has consistently used data 
based on current and historical experience- 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 


HYDE GILLETTE, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 
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Exursrr I.—Comparison of revenue and obligations va classes of mail and services, fiscal year 1959 
The difference between revenue and obligations is not necessarily the only measure ea te thle popes ah For example, see the Postal Policy Act of 1988 
°C Stn. 134 of veq. titie of Publio Law 86-420) fr other factors tha T NN r 


ee $1, 438, 732, 956 11¹ 
173, 978, 995 lis 

69, 080, 977 26 

6, 826, 090 69 

390, 644, 760 73 


$6,459,000 | —24, 778,000 — 
504, — — 
Fees . 
Total, zone rate 4th class -nenoenennmnnnnnnmnan 5, 955, 000 
Other 4th class mail 21, 238, 999 693, 000 


Total, 4th class mall -u.-m 
Total, prepaid domestic mail. 


Government mail (paid for under reimbursement proce- 


Penalty, inclu including registry, other departments 7. 116 
Members of Congress 1 2,301,000} 3.009, 100 708,110 . 76 
988 v 1 o koti 204, 000. — < 

Total Government mal +8, 345, 236 115 
IWW E S ne nnennceneee! =1 a0 0S 1,298,000) o 17 000 | ence 
domestic mail oe at eta) EARS A Sa SON Le ES Go| BSB Milas Gales! Soe ita 2" 

Ditema oona a ana mA . S80, 381 3, 617, 000 2 


2, 821, 272, 971 —570, 637, 146 


Spada , 124, —15, 822, 169 
'nassignable revenues and obligations. 11, 890, 701 — 
Total mails and special services 3, 075, 288, 609 „( ( A A ⁰⁵—— ˙ E 
Nonpostal services ſor other agencies 1, 742, 470 WZ e 
Grand total, all operation j 3, 077, 031, 079 e SS 
ons: 
Indemnity claims —— 1 6,994,370 5,994,370 |---| nen een neem n= | one n ene nnwrenn=|- cnr ——— — — 
Em een... eee ß AE 
Losses and chargeoffs bf“ 2270.348070 227087 —— tͥä nnn | nnn nn ù· nena | senna nnn —ç 2 —.— ee 
International mone order expenses 04, 
Airmail transportation reimbursements. 
Nonpostal reimbursements 
Miscellaneous revenues and obligations ofise! 


1 See exhibit 10 for details of revenue concessions at postage rates in effect for 1959 Reimbursements for public services that would have been received for 
oping 990,2700 made to certain users of the mail as required by law. 1959 9 at the ultimate rates using the concepts and proce- 
2 building improvements and rehabilitation, —— 75 and research dures adopted the Non al te the 1960 Post Office Department 
recorded on an obligations-incurred basis, but does not include any provision for 3 
accrued tion, or costs incurred by other Government agencies as be po ENR 5 
cc K 
Workmen's compensation 8 8 $ The additional obligations shown give cost increases authorized through Novem- 
Custodial costs and .—— and repairs | to Post ofice bulldngs 21.7 ber 1959 applied to fiscal year 1959 level of activity for— 
Unemployment gy ong CORTE. wane spacsganonaqes: 1.0 
. costs, o agencles 2.2 Health — 7 pl program (effective July 9, 19060) -1unnnnnimnn mm $37. 
* oe 8 life insurance coverage for employees over age 
3 Hypothetical amounts showing estimated et ect, t, based. 155 1 1059 level of a activity Increase — . — tax at 1 cent per gallon (effective Oct. 1, 19500 5 
on there N relatlonshi by individual —.— of mail of 8 author! ‘Transportation of military mails to Alaska and Hawaii ‘without reim- 
maximum and certain authorized operating cost increases. The bursement (effective Nov. 16, 1959). +--+. sek ae 
te of Ethe e salts shown in col. (6) is not indicative of overall future fund de- Increased rates, forelgn mail transportation and foreign terminal charges 
since no effect has been given to other future factors such as changes in 8 r T E Sh RTI T? EASES es t 
mail volume, shifts to lower priced c or subclasses of mail, and the funds required Western railroad rate increase effective July 1059. 7.0 
for the Se Deoarara oela ted in fiscal year 1960 with an Tan 
0 0 OSNON OEN —. — na ̃⅛¾dt.cnʒg 8 . 
A revenues calculated on the basis of 1959 level of activity include the 1 Additional obligations include sdjustmen — trom 4th class to 
2 3d class of costs a gone none EY pound amounting to $3,400,000 for 


Hic (Public Ww 85-426). 
enalty mail includes Government Printing Office mailings of CONGRESSIONAL 
$229.0 RECORD and other documents sent at congressional request, at a cost of $385,000. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, an ar- SENATE INCONSISTENCY was an aid bill, a Federal program to 
See eaeeehed in fho Wall Bireot . Delp the States, nota device to Interfere 


nal of Wednesday, February 17, 1960, with State educational laws, institutions, 
gave some figures slightly different from our consideration of the so-called civil or administration. This assurance was 
those I have used for the proposed postal rights bills I think it is our duty, and specifleally spelled out in section 3 of 
increase. However, I have today checked that it will be necessary from time to that bill, which provided as follows: 

those figures with the Bureau of the time, to point out glaring inconsistencies Yn the aami stian of thi Bee ain dace 
the figures I have given with respect Senate. When the Federal aid to school United states shall exercise any direction, 
to the estimated revenues from the new construction bill—S. 8—was brought up, supervision, or control over the policy deter- 


proposals are correct, repeated assurances were given that it mination, personnel, curriculum, program 
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of instruction, or the administration or op- 
eration of any school or school system. 


This bill passed the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1960. 

Yet now we have before us a pro- 
posal, introduced in all seriousness, to 
provide for a temporary Federal confis- 
cation of school buildings constructed 


with Federal-aid funds. It requires af- 


firmative State action to get the build- 
ing back from Federal control. I op- 
posed S. 8 because of this very fear. My 
fear was well grounded. 

These provisions are found in the 
amendments to H.R. 8315 proposed by 
the minority leader to section 205. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp an excerpt from this pro- 
posal. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(3) Section 10 of such Act is further 
amended by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 10.” 
and by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) Whenever the Commissioner deter- 
mines that— 

“(1) any school facilities with respect to 
which payments were made under section 7 
of this Act, pursuant to an application ap- 
proved under section 6 after the enactment 
of this subsection, are not being used by 
a local educational agency for the provision 
of free public education, and 

“(2) such facilities are needed in the pro- 
vision of minimum facilities under subsec- 
tion (a). 
he shall notify such agency of such deter- 
mination and shall thereupon be entitled to 
possession of such facilities for purposes of 
subsection (a), on such terms and condi- 
tions as may be prescribed in regulations of 
the Commissioner. Such regulations shall 
include provision for payment of rental in an 
amount which bears the same relationship to 
what, in the judgment of the Commissioner, 
is a reasonable rental for such facilities as 
the non-Federal share of the cost of con- 
struction of such facilities bore to the total 
cost of constuction thereof (including the 
cost of land and off-site improvements), ad- 
justed to take into consideration the de- 
preciation in the value of the facilities and 
such other factors as the Commissioner 
deems relevant. Upon application by the lo- 
cal educational agency for the school district 
in which such facilities are situated and de- 
termination by the Commissioner that such 
agency is able and willing to provide suit- 
able free public education for the children 
in the school district of such agency to 
whom section 10 is applicable, or upon de- 
termination by the Commissioner that such 
facilities are no longer needed for purposes 
of subsection (a), possession of the facilities 
shall be returned to such agency. Such re- 
turn shall be effected at such time as, in 
the judgment of the Commissioner, will be 
in the best interest of the children who are 
receiving free public education in such fa- 
cilities, and in the light of the objectives of 
this Act and the commitments made to per- 
sonnel employed in connection with opera- 
tion of such facilities pursuant to arrange- 
ments made by the Commissioner.” 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
proposed section does not refer to the 
bill passed by the Senate on February 4, 
but it makes reference to another pro- 
vision of law whereby there is a Federal 
program for contributions to school 
buildings. The procedures are the same. 
Such provisions speak for themselves. 
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After clearly announcing a specific and 
firm policy of no Federal control of 
schools, even though the Federal Govern- 
ment contributed to the cost of the 
buildings, a few days later it is proposed 
to reverse that policy, take over the 
buildings, and put the burden of proof 
on the States to regain possession of the 
buildings, if possible. 


NAVY DROPS HAIFA CLAUSE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Department of the Navy in- 
formed me that they intend to drop the 
so-called Haifa clause in their contracts 
with American shippers. 

This clause has in recent weeks been 
the subject of considerable controversy. 
In effect, it states that a shipper who has 
traded with Israel and who contracts 
with the Navy bears the full responsi- 
bility if he cannot fulfill his Navy con- 
tract because his cargo is boycotted by 
the Arab nations. 

Many Americans protested this clause 
because to them it seemed to put the 
Navy in the embarrassing position of 
tacitly endorsing and enforcing the Arab 
boycott of shippers who trade with Israel. 

A number of Members of Congress, in- 
cluding myself, protested to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and urged that the 
Haifa clause be eliminated. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that my 
letter on this subject of January 29, 1960, 
to Secretary of the Navy William B. 
Franke, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 29, 1960. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. FRANKE, 
Secretary of the Navy, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SecRETARY: In a recent news 
story it was reported that the Navy includes 
cancellation clauses in its contracts with 
U.S. flag ships to take into account the 
Arab boycott of Israel. As I understand 
it, what this means is that if an American 
shipper has traded with Israel, and if as 
a result Arab nations boycott his vessels, 
he is obligated by a special clause in doing 
business with the Navy to cancel his con- 
tract and in some instances also to substi- 
tute another and exactly similar ship to the 
Navy. 

In recent weeks, many people have com- 
mented to the effect that this policy puts 
the Navy in the position of enforcing and 
indirectly supporting the Arab boycott of 
ships that trade with Israel. The New York 
Times in an editorial on this subject re- 
corded, “shock to learn that the U.S. Navy 
is supinely accommodating itself to the 
Arab boycott of ships trading with Israel.” 

Reports and comments on the Navy’s pol- 

icy in this matter are quite disturbing to 
me. I would appreciate it if you would 
spell out more clearly and clarify the posi- 
tion of the Navy on this matter. I have 
three questions in mind which I should 
very much like to have answered. They 
are: 
1. What are the reasons behind this offi- 
cial pronouncement of Navy policy which 
to many people seems to have the effect 
of backhandedly and subtly endorsing the 
Arab boycott of American ships trading with 
Israel? 

2. Does the Navy intend in this way to 
indicate official or tacit approval of this 
boycott? 
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3. What, if any, steps have been taken by 
the Navy to protect the Arab boycott in 
general and to deal with the specific rami- 
fications of the Navy's shipping policy to- 
ward American shippers who do business 
with Israel? 

I appreciate your attention to this matter 
and will look forward to hearing from you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B. KEATING. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary’s 
reply to this letter, in which he notes 
that the Navy intends to drop the Haifa 
clause, together with a memorandum 
sent by him, be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 

MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE, 

Washington, D.C. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

My DEAR SENATOR KEATING: The Secretary 
of the Navy has forwarded to me for direct 
reply your letter of January 29, 1960, con- 
cerning the New York Times article of Jan- 
uary 20, “U.S. Contract Aids Boycott of 
Israel.” 

I believe the newspaper article reflects a 
misunderstanding of the purpose and effect 
of the Navy contract clause discussed. To 
avoid any further misunderstanding, the 
Navy is discontinuing the use of the clause. 

For your information, I have prepared the 
attached memorandum which I trust will 
give you a more complete picture. 

If I may be of further service to you, please 
do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy A. GANO, 
Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy; Commander, 
Military Sea Transportation Service. 


USE OF THE SO-CALLED HAIFA CLAUSE BY THE 
Navy’s MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERV- 
ICE—MEMORANDUM FoR SENATOR KEATING 


1, Issue: Recently in newspaper editorials 
and news comments and in correspondence 
addressed to the White House, to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, to the Secretary of the Navy 
and to Members of Congress, there has been 
a condemnation of the use by the Military 
Sea Transportation Service (MSTS) of what 
is known as the Haifa clause. Bills have 
been introduced in Congress to prohibit its 
use in Government contracts. Critical com- 
ments range from the accusation that the 
clause constitutes a boycott by the Govern- 
ment of ships that have traded with Israel to 
the allegation that the Government, by its 
use of the clause, is recognizing officially the 
Arab boycott or is supinely accommodating 
itself to such a boycott. 

2. The Haifa clause: The standard clause 
used in MSTS contracts for tankers calling at 
Persian Gulf ports is: 

“(a) In event the vessel is prevented from 
loading or g in any port by the 
local authorities because of the vessel hav- 
ing previously traded with Israel, the char- 
terer shall have the option: 

“(1) To cancel the charter as of the date 
loading is refused or after discharge at an- 
other port, 

“(2) To require the substitution of an- 
other vessel of similar size, class, condition of 
tanks or cargo holds, and in a similar 
position, 

%) To nominate other loading or dis- 
charging port or ports. 

“Expenses incurred by the charterer in 
exercising an option shall be for the account 
of the owner.” 

3. Background: This clause has been used 
in appropriate MSTS charters since the 
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spring of 1958. It was adopted only after 
considerable discussion within MSTS and 
with the tanker industry and after rejection 
of several suggested alternatives. The im- 
mediate spur to the institution of its use 
was the National Peace incident in December 
1957. The National Peace had been char- 
tered by MSTS to carry Navy special fuel oil 
from Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia, to Manila. 
Port officials at Ras Tanura discovered that 
the vessel had previously, under the name of 
S. S. Memory, traded with Israel; they refused 
to permit the vessel to load. After some 
time, when it became quite obvious that the 
vessel would not be able to perform her con- 
tract, MSTS was forced to cancel and charter 
another vessel to fulfill this operational re- 
quirement. The vessel owners claimed dam- 
ages from MSTS in the amount of $160,000 
and upon disallowance of this claim, sued in 
the Federal courts. This suit is pending. 
4. What the clause does: By law, with 
or without the clause, a voyage charterer 
may cancel the contract in a situation 


ship ready and able to perform the voyage for 
which he contracted. For that reason, in- 


who must continue to store and care for the 
and position another ship. Where 


by MSTS is not considered by ship- 
owners as any more severe than a charter 
without the clause. However, it puts ship- 
owners on notice that ships that have traded 


5. What the clause does not do: Contrary 
to the various expressions of public concern, 
the clause does not: 

(a) Preclude any vessel owner from 


(b) Assist any boycott in any manner. 
The test of this statement is simple: Elim- 
ination of the clause would not change by 
one iota the posture of the boycott or the 
status of any vessel offered to MSTS. Its 
elimination would not enable any vessel to 
get into any port otherwise barred to it. Its 
elimination would not enable any vessel to 
perform that could not otherwise perform. 

(c) Require a vessel owner to choose be- 
tween serving Arab countries or Israel. 
(Such an allegation has been made.) The 
clause does not forbid trading with Israel. 
It cautions owners who have previously made 
a choice to trade with Israel of the risk of 
Arab boycott. 

6. The clause was adopted with no inten- 
tion to give support to any political boycott. 
It was deemed advantageous to both the 
Government and shipowners. However, 
MSTS can accomplish its mission without 
using the clause. Inasmuch as it has been 
mistakenly construed as providing some 
Solace to the Arab boycott imposed on per- 
sons trading with Israel, the Navy will dis- 
continue its use. 


Mr, KEATING. Mr, President, I am 
delighted that the Navy has decided to 


clarify its position on this highly com- 
plex and controversial issue. I congrat- 
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ulate the Secretary and all others re- 
sponsible for this decision. The Depart- 
ment has indicated that it does not feel 
that the policy in this regard actually 
constituted an endorsement of the Arab 
boycott. This is fully discussed in the 
Secretary’s letter which I have just in- 
serted in the Recorp. I am glad that the 
Navy took this opportunity to explain 
their reasons for this policy. However, 
I feel strongly that the situation has 
changed significantly since this policy 
was established. 

Concern over the Arab boycott of Is- 
rael shipping, particularly with regard to 
the ban on Israeli ships and Israeli car- 
goes using the Suez Canal, has mounted. 
The Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, Mr. Dag Hammarskjöld, in a state- 
ment made yesterday, was pessimistic in 
commenting on the “deteriorating” sit- 
uation in the Mideast, especially as to 
relations between Israel and Egypt with 
regard to the Suez. Mr. Hammarskjéld’s 
comments followed upon a strong and 
abusive statement by General Nasser to 
the effect that the Arab Republic would 
never allow Israeli ships to use the Suez 


Mr. President, in this context of ten- 
sion and bitterness, there is no question 
that a U.S. Navy policy which appeared 
to imply support of the Arab boycott 
was bound to cause great confusion. 
Whether or not the Navy’s policy actu- 
ally supported the Arab boycott is not 
so important as is the fact that a great 
many informed Americans, 
leading newspapers, interpreted the 
Navy’s policy in this way. In light of 
this widespread interpretation, namely 
that the Haifa clause implied support of 
the Arab boycott, the Navy was cer- 
tainly wise in discontinuing its use. I 
commend the Secretary for his willing- 
ness to discard this clause, not because 
he felt it to be wrong, but because he 
recognized that such a policy could not 
help but confuse and undermine Ameri- 
can relations with Israel and with every 
nation in the world which is concerned 
about General Nasser’s bitter and totally 
inexcusable boycott of Israeli shipping. 

Mr. President, Secretary Franke has 
put to rest the fears of many Americans. 
The Arab Republic’s boycott interference 
with the free flow of trade through one 
of the world’s most important and criti- 
cal waterways cannot be tolerated. This 
boycott has contributed greatly to the 
tension and unrest in the Middle East. 
It has burdened the commerce of our 
friend and ally, the great nation of 
Israel and has hampered this nation’s 
vigorous drive to build a sound economy 
and to provide for the welfare of its 
citizens. 

Mr. President, I conclude by repeating 
that I was greatly pleased yesterday to 
learn that the Navy has dropped its 
Haifa clause. In doing so, the Navy has 
clearly and forthrightly acted to elimi- 
nate confusion as to America’s attitude 
toward the United Arab Republic’s un- 
reasonable and inexcusable obstruction 
of the commerce of the world. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield with the un- 
derstanding that I do not lose my right 
to the floor. 


EE r ⏑¹eb w! 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I commend 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York for his remarks relating to the ac- 
tion of the Department of the Navy in 
removing what is commonly called the 
Haifa clause from contracts for oil tank- 
ers calling at Persian Gulf ports. I have 
received a similar notice, as the Senator 
knows, from the Department of the 
Navy, relating to its removal of this ob- 
jectionable clause. I was greatly con- 
cerned upon learning last month of the 
inclusion of such a clause in MSTS con- 
tracts, and I immediately inquired of the 
Navy on this matter. 

On February 4 I received in reply a 
letter dated February 3 from Vice Adm. 
Roy A. Gano, commander of the Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service, to- 
gether with a memorandum on the sub- 
N of the Haifa Clause by the 


This afternoon I received a hand-de- 
livered letter and memorandum from 
Vice Admiral Gano informing me that 
the clause has been discontinued. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Navy Department's replies of February 3 
and February 19 and the attached memo- 
randums relating to the use of the Haifa 
clause be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and memorandums were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
MILITARY SEA TRANSPORT SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., February 3, 1960. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: Your in- 
quiry to the Office of Legislative Liaison of 
the Navy concerning the New York Times 
news item of January 21, 1960, entitled “U.S. 
Contract Aids Boycott of Israel,” has been 
forwarded to me for comment. 

In my opinion, the New York Times news 
reflects a considerable misunderstand. 


ing of the contract provision in question and 
of the Military Sea Service’s 
attitude. It has resulted in other news re- 
ports of a somewhat similar nature and in 
a great many inquiries addressed to the Navy. 

For your information, I have prepared the 
attached memorandum which I think gives 
a more accurate picture. I hope that you 
will find it sufficient for your purpose. Please 
call on me for any additional information 
you may desire. 

Sincerely yours, 


>» 


Ror A. Gano, 
Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy; Commander, 
Military Sea Transportation Service. 


Use or HAIFA CLAUSE BY MSTS—MeEmoraNDUM 
FOR SENATOR HUMPHREY 

1. Issue: During the past week in news- 
paper editorials and news comments and in 
correspondence addressed to the White 
House, to the of Defense, to the 
Secretary of the Navy and to Members of 
Congress, there has been a condemnation 
of the use by MSTS of what is known as the 
Haifa clause. Mr. CELLER introduced a 
bill (H.R. 9808) to prohibit its use in Goy- 
ernment contracts. These critical comments 
range from the accusation that the clause 
constitutes a boycott by the Government 
of ships that have traded with Israel to the 
allegation that the Government, by its use 
of the clause, is recognizing officially the 
Arab boycott or is supinely accommodating 
itself to such a boycott. 
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2. The Haifa clause: The standard clause 
used in MSTS contracts for tankers calling 
at Persian Gulf ports is: 

“(a) In event the vessel is prevented from 
loading or discharging in any port by the 
local authorities because of the vessel having 
previously traded with Israel, the charterer 
shall have the option: 

“(1) To cancel the charter as of the date 
loading is refused or after discharge at an- 
other port, 

“(2) To require the substitution of an- 
other vessel of similar size, class, condition 
of tanks or cargo holds, and in a similar po- 
sition, 

“(3) To nominate other loading or dis- 
charging port or ports. 

“Expenses incurred by the charterer in 
exercising an option shall be for the account 
of the owner.” 

3. Background. This clause has been used 
in appropriate MSTS charters since the 
spring of 1958, It was adopted only after 
considerable discussion within MSTS and 
with the tanker industry and after rejec- 
tion of several suggested alternatives. The 
immediate spur to the institution of its use 
was the National Peace incident in December 
1957. The National Peace had been chartered 
by MSTS to carry Navy special fuel oil from 
Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia to Manila. Port 
officials at Ras Tanura discovered that the 
vessel had previously, under the name of 
SS Memory, traded with Israel; they re- 
fused to permit the vessel to load. After 
some time, when it became quite obvious 
that the vessel would not be able to per- 
form her contract, MSTS was forced to can- 
cel and charter another vessel to fulfill this 
operational requirement. The vessel owners 
claimed damages from MSTS in the amount 
of $160,000 and upon disallowance of this 
claim, sued in the Federal courts. This suit 
is pending. 

4. What the clause does: The National 
Peace incident stressed the advisability of 
adopting a provision in MSTS invitation for 
vessel offerings and in the ensuing charters 
that would tend to protect MSTS from a ves- 
sel’s inability to accomplish an operational 
requirement as well as against the possibility 
of money loss. The provision itself is not 
any more severe in law upon the shipowner 
than the contract would be without such a 
provision. It puts shipowners on notice that 
ships that have traded with Israel may not 
be permitted by certain countries to come 
into their ports; it spells out the options that 
the Government may pursue in such a sit- 
uation, It is thus of some assistance to the 
Government in preventing offerings of ships 
that would be unable to load important car- 
goes of petroleum products. It is of help 
to those shipowners who might unknowingly 
undertake a service they cannot perform. 

5. What the clause does not do: Contrary 
to the various expressions of public concern, 
the clause does not: 

(a) Preclude any vessel owner from bidding 
on a Government charter. Any owner of a 
vessel that has traded with Israel and who 
is prepared to take the calculated risk may 
offer his ship. 

(b) Assist any boycott in any manner. The 
test of this statement is simple: Elimination 
of the clause would not change by one iota 
the posture of the boycott or the status of 
any vessel offered to MSTS. Its elimination 
would not enable any vessel to get into any 
port otherwise barred to it. Its elimination 
would not enable any vessel to perform that 
could not otherwise perform. 

(e) Require a vessel owner to choose be- 
tween serving Arab countries or Israel. (Such 
an allegation has been made.) The clause 
does not forbid trading with Israel. It cau- 
tions owners who have previously made a 
choice to trade with Israel of the risk of 
Arab boycott. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 

MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE, 

Washington, D.C., February 19, 1960. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: Since my 
last letter to you of February 3, 1960, there 
have been further developments concerning 
the so-called Haifa clause, in which I believe 
you would be interested, Correspondence 
has indicated some misunderstanding of the 
clause by the public. To avoid any further 
misunderstanding, the Navy is discontinuing 
the use of the clause. 

For your information, I have prepared the 
enclosed memorandum which I trust will 
give you a more correct picture. 

If I may be of further service to you, please 
do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy A. Gano, 
Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy; Commander, 
Military Sea Transportation Service, 


Use ov THE SO-CALLED HAIFA CLAUSE BY THE 
Navy's MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERV- 
ICE—MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR HUMPHREY 
1. Issue: Recently in newspaper editorials 

and news comments and in correspondence 
addressed to the White House, to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, to the Secretary of the Navy 
and to Members of Congress, there has 
been a condemnation of the use by the 
Military Sea Transportation Service (MSTS) 
of what is known as the Haifa clause. Bills 
have been introduced in Congress to prohibit 
its use in Government contracts. Critical 
comments range from the accusation that 
the clause constitutes a boycott by the Gov- 
ernment of ships that have traded with Is- 
rael to the allegation that the Government, 
by its use of the clause, is recognizing offi- 
cially the Arab boycott or is supinely accom- 
modating itself to such a boycott. 

2. The Haifa clause: The standard clause 
used in MSTS contracts for tankers calling 
at Persian Gulf ports is: 

“(a) In event the vessel is prevented from 
loading or discharging in any port by the 
local authorities because of the vessel hav- 
ing previously traded with Israel, the chart- 
erer shall have the option: 

“(1) To cancel the charter as of the date 
loading is refused or after discharge at 
another port. 

“(2) To require the substitution of an- 
other vessel of similar size, class, condition 
of tanks or cargo holds, and in a similar 
position. 

“(3) To nominate other loading or dis- 
charging port or ports. 

“Expenses incurred by the charterer in ex- 
ercising an option shall be for the account of 
the owner.” 

3. Background: This clause has been used 
in appropriate MSTS charters since the 
spring of 1958. It was adopted only after 
considerable discussion within MSTS and 
with the tanker industry and after rejec- 
tion of several suggested alternatives. The 
immediate spur to the institution of its 
use was the National Peace incident in De- 
cember 1957. The National Peace had been 
chartered by MSTS to carry Navy special 
fuel oil from Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia, 
to Manila. Port officials at Ras Tanura dis- 
covered that the vessel had previously, under 
the name of SS. Memory, traded with Israel; 
they refused to permit the vessel to load. 
After some time, when it became quite ob- 
vious that the vessel would not be able to 
perform her contract, MSTS was forced to 

and 


amount of $160,000 and upon disallowance 
courts. 


of this claim, sued in the Federal 
This suit is 


4. What the clause does: By law, with or 
without the clause, a voyage charterer may 
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eancel the contract in a situation wherein 
the owner is unable to present his ship 
ready and able to perform the voyage for 
which he contracted. For that reason, in- 
ability on the part of a ship to enter the 
specified port and load the cargo due to a 
boycott (just or unjust) works great finan- 
cial hardship on the shipowner. It also 
results in financial loss to the cargo owner, 
who must continue to store and care for 
the cargo and position another ship. Where 
vital military cargo such as aviation fuel is 
concerned, a substantial delay in delivery 
also presents serious problems in the main- 
tenance of the defense posture. The clause 
used by MSTS is not considered by ship- 
owners as any more severe than a charter 
without the clause. However, it puts ship- 
owners on notice that ships that have traded 
with Israel may not be permitted by cer- 
tain countries to come into their ports. It 
spells out the options that the Government 
may pursue in such a situation. It is thus 
of some assistance to the Government in 
preventing offerings of ships that would be 
unable to load important cargoes of petro- 
leum products. It is of help to those ship- 
owners who might unknowingly undertake 
a service they cannot perform. 

5. What the clause does not do: Contrary 
to the various expressions of public con- 
cern, the clause does not: 

(a) Preclude any vessel owner from bid- 
ding on a Government charter. Any owner 
of a vessel that has traded with Israel and 
who is prepared to take the calculated risk 
may offer his ship. 

(b) Assist any boycott in any manner. 
The test of this statement is simple: Elim- 
ination of the clause would not change by 
one iota the posture of the boycott or the 
status of any vessel offered to MSTS. Its 
elimination would not enable any vessel to 
get into any port otherwise barred to it. Its 
elimination would not enable any vessel 
to perform that could not otherwise perform, 

(c) Require a vessel owner to choose be~ 
tween serving Arab countries or Israel. 
(Such an allegation has been made.) The 
clause does not forbid trading with Israel. 
It cautions owners who have previously made 
a choice to trade with Israel of the risk of 
Arab boycott. 

6. The clause was adopted with no inten- 
tion to give support to any political boycott. 
It was deemed advantageous to both the 
Government and shipowners. However, 
MSTS can accomplish its mission without 
using the clause. Inasmuch as it has been 
mistakenly construed as providing some sol- 
ace to the Arab boycott imposed on per- 
sons trading with Israel, the Navy will dis- 
continue its use. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope the U.S. Government will never 
again permit itself to become in any way, 
either directly or indirectly, associated 
with what is obviously an attempt to 
coerce owners of American ships into not 
engaging in business with a friendly 
nation such as Israel. 

The understandings relating to the 
Suez Canal arrived at in 1956 at the 
United Nations, following the British- 
French-Israeli action toward Egypt, 
finally boiled down to recognition that 
the Suez Canal would be an open water- 
way, and would not in any way be used 
to discriminate against legitimate ship- 
ping. 

Regrettably, that has not been fol- 
lowed. What is more, the Arabs have 
maintained a boycott, not only against 
Israeli shipping, but also against car- 
goes intended for any Israeli port. And 
they have also maintained a boycott 
even against American personnel of 
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Jewish faith from being admitted to 
Arab land. They have gone so far as to 
pressure American-owned firms with 
which they deal from even employing 
Jews for work right here in the United 
States of America. 

These actions by the Arab countries 
cannot be condoned by our Government, 
I call to the attention of our responsible 
Government officials the fact that the 
Mutual Security Act of last year, with 
the Morse amendment, made quite clear 
that in the administration of the mutual 
security program there was to be a de- 
termined effort by our Government to 
prevent such discrimination against 
American nationals of Jewish faith. 

I hope the incident which has been 
commented upon here today by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KEATING] and 
myself will serve to remind our officials 
that despite the inconveniences which 
may result to our Government, we should 
not in any way tolerate such action by 
the Arabs against the United States or 
the boycotts or embargoes in which the 
Arabs have indulged. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for yielding tome. Will he permit me to 
make a further statement at this time? 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THE WORLD 
COURT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
pending before the Foreign Relations 
Committee is my resolution, Senate Res- 
olution 94, to repeal the self-judging 
clause contained in our declaration of 
acceptance of the jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice. 

A splendid article by Walter Lippmann 
on this resolution was published in the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 15. The article is entitled “United 
States Has Obligation Before World 
Court.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES HAS OBLIGATION BEFORE WORLD 
COURT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has been holding hearings on a resolution 
which, curiously and remarkably, was intro- 
duced by Senator HUMPHREY and has the 
ardent support of Vice President Nixon. 
This, as Mr. K. might say, is an instance 
where a shrimp has whistled. 

The Humphrey resolution has the full 
backing of the administration and it is likely 
to command the support of the Democratic 
leadership. There are, to be sure, dissenters 
who are seriously worried that the accept- 
ance of the resolution will be an abdication 
of American sovereignty. 

But they are a small minority compared 
with the huge nonpartisan majority which 
includes so many of the leading lawyers of 
the country. 

The Humphrey resolution would repeal 
what is known as the Connally amendment 
to the original Senate Resolution No. 196. 
This resolution, adopted in 1946, called for 
the deposit of a declaration accepting the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice. This is the Court set up 
under the charter of the United Nations, 
The United States was perhaps its leading 
advocate. 
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Before the Connally amendment was 
adopted, the 1946 resolution said that “in 
relation to any other state accepting the 
same obligation” the United States accepts 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice “in all legal dis- 
putes” which come under four classes of 
cases. 

The International Court is to have com- 
pulsory jurisdiction in a dispute about (1) 
the interpretation of a treaty, (2) any ques- 
tion of international law, (3) the existence 
of any fact which, if established, would con- 
stitute a breach of an international obliga- 
tion, and (4) the nature or extent of the 
reparation to be made for the breach of 
an international obligation. 

The 1946 Senate resolution says expressly 
where the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court shall not apply. Of these reservations, 
the important one is that the Court shall 
not have jurisdiction in a “dispute with re- 
gard to matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States.” 

The question was then raised in the Sen- 
ate as to how it was to be decided whether 
a matter is or is not essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United States. 

The Senate answered this question by ac- 
cepting the Connally amendment, which 
added six words to the original text. Be- 
cause of this amendment the question of 
whether a matter is essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United States is 
to be “determined by the United States.” 
This is the amendment that both HUMPHREY 
and NIxon want to repeal. 

As the law stands today, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has the right to exclude the Court 
whenever it desires to do so, without having 
to prove or to argue its position when it de- 
clares that the case is “domestic.” 

This means that while we have agreed to 
compulsory jurisdiction in legal disputes, we 
have in fact reserved the right to stop the 
Court’s proceedings. As a result, no other 
nation with which we have a dispute can 
be compelled to come before the Court. 

What is sauce for the goose is also sauce 
for the gander. Under the Connally amend- 
ment we cannot be sued without our con- 
sent. But equally we cannot sue anyone 
else without his consent. 

This reduces the International Court of 
Justice to a kind of small sideshow. It is 
no doubt the reason why, despite all the in- 
ternational disputes with which the world 
is beset, the International Court has so few 
cases before it. 

The question raised in Congress now is 
whether our Government or the Interna- 
tional Court itself shall decide whether a 
matter is domestic. The dissenters, who be- 
lieve that the amendment must be retained, 
argue that the Court might take jurisdic- 
tion in a dispute which challenged our tar- 
iff laws, our immigration laws, our currency 
laws, our administration of the Panama 
Canal, 

These fears, though understandable, are 
groundless. If the Court took jurisdiction 
in domestic matters, it would be violating 
its own statute which expressly limits its 
jurisdiction to international legal disputes. 

It is conceivable, although unlikely, that 
the Court might violate the law which cre- 
ated it, But if it did that, there would be 
a remedy. We would have an indubitable 
grievance and we would be entitled, legally 
and morally, to challenge the Court by po- 
litical action in the United Nations. 

There is, therefore, no risk which would 
leave us helpless. On the other hand, the 
advantages of building up the jurisdiction 
of the Court are very great. Perhaps the 
most im is one the Vice President 
pointed out in an address last April. 

If the richer nations, like the United 
States, are to export capital to assist the 
underdeveloped countries, there must be 
legal security for the investments they 
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make. To create that security the Interna- 
tional Court can have a big part to play. 

Indeed, in view of what is happening in 
this hemisphere to affect American property 
abroad, we have an interest that every prop- 
erty dispute, as with Castro today, should 
be decided by a court and not be left to 
propaganda, agitation, coercion and force. 

But if we want to be able to go to court 
to protect our rights, we must be willing to 
go to court when someone else has a griev- 
ance against us. 


THE DISARMAMENT MESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from New York will yield 
further, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article entitled 
“The Disarmament Mess,” written by 
Joseph Alsop, and published today in the 
Washington Post. In the article Mr. 
Alsop discusses a tragic situation which 
I, myself, have been speaking about, both 
in the Senate, in recent weeks, and in 
various parts of the country. This na- 
tional tragedy is the fact that the 
United States has been unable to formu- 
late any kind of either long-range or 
short-range disarmament policy. We 
invited the representatives of four West- 
ern nations to come to Washington to 
work out a joint Western disarmament 
policy; but these representatives have 
had to mark time while our State De- 
partment, Defense Department, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission argued and 
fought among themselves about what 
kind of a disarmament policy the United 
States ought to have. 

As I have stated many times in the 
past, it is understandable that the vari- 
ous departments of government should 
have varying viewpoints about such cru- 
cial matters as defense and disarmament 
policies. But our Government and this 
administration have failed to exercise 
the necessary leadership to see that these 
viewpoints were reconciled rapidly into a 
definite policy. This state of affairs in 
disarmament matters has been going on 
for the past 5 years. 

Unfortunately the situation seems to 
get worse, instead of better. We can be 
thankful for our allies, I believe, because 
without their prompting the situation 
might even be worse, if such can be im- 
agined. I may say that there is a ray 
of hope that by the time the meetings 
are held in Washington with representa- 
tives of the four allied nations, some 
tentative or interim understanding will 
have been reached. However, there has 
not yet been a firm agreement between 
our Government and our allies. A meet- 
ing for a definite agreement will be held 
in March in Paris. 

Mr. Alsop has rendered a real service 
by writing the article. Perhaps more 
people will now realize the serious situa- 
tion that confronts us only 1 month prior 
to the opening of disarmament negotia- 
tions. No doubt we shall have some 
policy by the time the negotiations open. 
I have talked to Mr. Frederick Eaton, 
the chief of our delegation of the dis- 
armament matter, about this problem; 


be a competent negotiator. But one 
to have a policy to negotiate about. 
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I am sure that my Republican col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle, in 
the interest of their party, as well as the 
interest of their country, will begin rais- 
ing questions with the White House. On 
occasion they may have thought I was 
trying to be partisan when I have tried 
to bring these matters to light. This is 
not a partisan matter, and we cannot 
hide these facts from the American peo- 
ple. We must speak out, because that 
may be the only way in which our Presi- 
dent and our Vice President will learn 
of the unfortunate “disarmament mess,” 
as Mr. Alsop calls it, facing the country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE DISARMAMENT MESS 


(By Joseph Alsop) 

During the past fortnight, this city has 
Offered a spectacle that has been richly 
comic, not a little humiliating, and almost 
incredible, all at once. 

Ministerial representatives of Britain, 
France, Italy, and Canada came here close 
to 2 weeks ago, in order to discuss with the 
American Government the Western posi- 
tion on disarmament. East-West disarma- 
ment talks are due to be reopened on March 
15. After that date looms the summit meet- 
ing, in May, with top level disarmament talks 
conspicuous on the agenda. The need for 
an agreed Western position is therefore 
urgent, to put it mildly. 

Yet for 10 days the American policy- 
makers had to avoid substantive discussions 
with British, French, Italian, and Canadian 
guests, for the beautifully simple, frankly 
confessed reason that the American Govern- 
ment had not yet decided what its own posi- 
tion on disarmament ought to be. 

Last Tuesday, a lame, empty American 
position paper was offered to the allied con- 
ferees, but this not only failed to satisfy the 
British, French, and other Allied repre- 
sentatives. It also by no means represented 
the views of the State Department. And as 
these words are written, the final, intra- 
administration debate about the American 
disarmament position is at least underway. 

These extraordinary facts are far from 
exhausting this episode’s sheer fantasy. 
American and Soviet negotiators had been 

about disarmament, almost non- 
stop, from 1955 onward until a year or so 
ago. But last summer, a new committee 
headed by the Boston lawyer, Charles 
Coolidge, was suddenly named for the 
avowed purpose of making up the American 
Government's mind about disarmament. 

While the Coolidge Committee labored, our 
diplomats freely told our allies that they 
could not tackle the disarmament problem 
until the Coolidge Committee had made up 
the administration’s mind about it. At 
length, a report emerged from the Commit- 
tee’s labors. It was promptly christened the 
mouse in the inner circle, since it included 
virtually no disarmament proposals at all. 
And for this reason, the report was promptly 
interred as altogether too fruitless. 

By this time, another lawyer, the able 
New Yorker, Frederick Eaton, had been 
named to present the U.S. brief on 
disarmament, But Eaton had no brief to 
present after the internment of the Coolidge 
report. So the struggle began all over again. 
And it went on long enough to leave this 
country’s representatives at first irresolutely 
mute and then dimly mumbling, at a con- 
ference with Western allied representatives 
planned many weeks earlier. 

The reason for all this is a deep division 
in the Government. The State Department, 
and especially Secretary of State Christian 
A. Herter, thinks that we must certainly talk 
about nuclear if we talk about 
disarmament at all, The Atomic Energy 
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Commission and particularly the Commis- 
sion chairman, John R. McCone, favors dis- 
cussion of nuclear disarmament with extra 
emphasis on the need for a broad framework 
of general disarmament. But the Defense 

t policymakers, and above all the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, have taken the position 
that any discussion of nuclear disarmament 
is unthinkable. 

On the one hand, the old psychology of 
nuclear monopoly obstinately survives in the 
Pentagon, in flat defiance of the grim facts 
of recent history. On the other hand, it is 
thought to be too expensive and too painful, 
nowadays, for Western nations to put ground 
armies in the field, as they once used to do. 
Hence the Pentagon argues that the West 
dare not lay down its nuclear weapons while 
confronted with the populous hordes of Rus- 
slans and Chinese. 

It was this psychology that made the 
Coolidge report so mouselike. It was this 
psychology that caused the American posi- 
tion paper of last Tuesday to be such an 
impoverished thing, including no really 
major proposals, and with no commitment in 
all its six pages to discuss nuclear disarma- 
ment at any time, even in the distant future 
after proved success in the so-called first 
stages. 

After the British, French, and the rest pro- 
tested this position paper’s emptiness, Secre- 
tary Herter was at length enabled to appeal 
the great issue to President Eisenhower. Es- 
sentially, the question Herter has had to ask 
the President is whether or not we really 
want disarmament, after having given vent 
to so much moral blather on the subject. 
All the trouble arose, of course, from the 
President’s failure to decide this absolutely 
basic question at the very outset. 

This is dangerous trouble, too. There are 
clear signs of the same kind of split in the 
Soviet Government that exists in the Amer- 
ican Government, with the majority, headed 
by Nikita S. Khrushchev, really wanting to 
see whether serious disarmament is not pos- 
sible. There is one chance in three, or four, 
or five of really accomplishing something. 
But the chance will surely pass if the Amer- 
ican Government merely continues to floun- 
der in its self-made bog of interdepart- 
mental committees. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from two speeches on the subject of dis- 
armament, which I recently delivered 
before the Commonwealth Club, in San 
Francisco, on February 12, and at the 
National Roosevelt Day Dinner, in New 
York City, on January 28, be printed in 
the Recorp. In those addresses I dis- 
cussed many facets of disarmament, in- 
cluding one which was the topic of Mr. 
Joseph Alsop’s excellent article, pub- 
lished today, which I have inserted in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DISARMAMENT 
(Excerpts from the address by Senator 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY to the National 

Roosevelt Day dinner, New York City, 

January 28, 1960) 

“To some generations,” President Roose- 
velt once said, “much is given, Of other 
generations, much is expected,” 

To our generation, more has been given 
than to any in history. And of us even 
more is expected. 

For to us falls the supreme task of finding 
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Tonight, by striving with our minds and 
our hearts towards the goal of a just and 
enduring peace, we best honor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

I am not one who believes that peace can 
be assured simply by reminding ourselves 
and our adversaries of the unspeakable 
horrors of war. 

Neither do I believe that peace can be 
secured by one-sided disarmament—whether 
based on principle or parsimony. 

Co-existence is not peace. It is two gar- 
risoned states walled in by mutual fear and 
distrust. A policy with no goal beyond co- 
existence does not lead to peace, 

Let me say wherein I see the hope for 
peace. 

I believe we must first have a vision of 
the kind of world where peace can dwell. 

In my vision I look toward a world in 
which power will no longer be polarized be- 
tween two giant forces, but balanced among 
many. In which Europe, revived and united, 
will be a powerful middle force. In which 
a democratic and prosperous India will speak 
with the full authority of her land and her 
people. In which the states of Africa will 
join in taming their rich continent. In 
which the new technology will spread its 
blessings to the ends of the earth and unto 
all the inhabitants thereof. 

I look toward a time when the chinks 
in the Iron Curtain will become windows 
and doors through which ideas and people 
can pass freely, eastward and westward; 
when the maturing of the Soviet economy 
will bring in its train the liberalizing influ- 
ence of a higher standard of living; when 
thought will break the bonds of dogma and 
politics, 

I look toward a world in which differences 
among nations will be eroded by time and 
understanding; where common interests 
will overshadow mutual antagonisms; where, 
perhaps, a new world civilization will be in 
the making, building on the best the old 
world has to offer, 

The 21st century could be the century of 
the United Nations. In such a world there 
could be peace, under law. 

I believe we have it in our power to bring 
that kind of world into being. But we will 
have to be idealistic enough to seek it, and 
realistic enough to recognize what we must 
do to achieve it. And we will have to do bet- 
ter than we have been doing—far better. 

Three great tests challenge us: 

For the first time in men every- 
where have seen the vision of banishing want 
from their daily lives. They see the means 
at hand, and they demand the opportunity. 

Are we appointed to tell them it is not 
yet time, that they should be patient with 
poverty? 

Shall we expect them to understand about 
balanced budgets and balance of payments, 
until we can shake loose what we can spare 
of our affluence? 

I say it is given to us to use our affluence 
and our inexhaustible technology to help 
men make a reality of tations. 
Not grudgingly and in driblets, but to the 
limit of our capacity. 

Can we do this? Yes, we can. 

Will we? That is the test. It is not alone 
the Soviet challenge that demands it, but 
the challenge of a world in which peace is 
possible. 

A second test lies closer at home: the test 
of our ability to declare our purposes, to 
muster our resources, to plan our future. 

We do well to recall these words of De- 
mosthenes to the Athenians: 

“The worst feature of the past is our best 
hope for the future. What, then, is that 
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Your city he has not conquered. Nor have 
you been—no; you have not even made a 
move.” 

We, too, have not even made a move. We 
are lost in our indifference and carelessness. 
We are indifferent to the persistence of pov- 
erty in our own country. Indifferent to the 
neglect of our public investments and pub- 
lic services. Careless of the rights and lib- 
erties of millions of American citizens. 
Heedless of the needs of our growing popu- 
lation. 
I say it is time to stop this. Let us stop 
gloating over the size of our national prod- 
uct and ask ourselves what we are doing with 
it. Let us stop congratulating ourselves on 
the miraculous rise of productivity in in- 
dustry and agriculture and ask ourselves 
how to harness it to our most important 
needs. Let us have a litle less preaching of 
freedom and a little more practice of civil 
rights. 

The test is whether a democratic country 
can plan its future and manage its affairs 
to good purpose and to good effect. That is 
a test we took in our stride during two World 
Wars. We can do it again for peace. 

The third test is to lift the shadow of 
nuclear war, to gain the time in which peace 
can be secured. This can be done only by 
agreement between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

Such an agreement cannot wait on the 
settlement of all the complex political and 
territorial questions that divide West and 
East. We must be prepared to negotiate, and 
‘we must negotiate, on any aspect of the con- 
trol of armaments where there is the least 
hope for a workable agreement. But we must 
know what we want. 

Not once in all the long series of confer- 
ences has the United States entered the ne- 
gotiations adequately prepared. Not once 
has our Government known what it wanted 
to achieve. We have a mere handful of 
people working on this vast and technical 
subject on which the future of civilization 
itself depends. We have never allocated 
enough from the budget’s billions for studies 
needed to translate the ideal of disarmament 
into a series of practicable steps toward that 
ideal. 

In 6 weeks we will be entering disarma- 
ment negotiations with nine countries. We 
still have no policy. We still do not know 
what we want to propose there. Again we 
will be forced to negotiate within the Soviet 
frame of reference. Again the Soviet Union 
will have the initiative and will reap the re- 
ward in world opinion. 

But there is too much at stake for parti- 
sanship. I remain convinced that the indis- 
pensable first step toward disarmament is an 
agreement for the cessation of nuclear test- 
ing under effective inspection and control. 
The United States must not start testing 
again as long as negotiations show that there 
is no real hope for such an agreement. And 
we must put all the skill and determination 
of both of our political parties behind achiev- 
ing that agreement. 

Even as we explore every possibility of 
agreement we must use the time to build 
our own strength. If there is one thing more 
than any other that will encourage the So- 
viets to drag their feet in negotiations for 
arms control it is the hope that an American 
Government will do for them what they 
could not do for themselves: reduce the 
United States to a second-class power. 

The Russians know as well as you and I 
the effects of 7 long years of Republican rule 
on the strength of the United States. 

In 7 years we have lost that preeminence 
in science and technology, which was our 
first and firmest line of defense. 

Our schools and colleges labor under an 
accumulating deficit of neglect. 

Our housing and our cities deteriorate 
faster than we can renew them. 

Everywhere are unmet needs, neglected op- 
portunities, These—not the $15 billion 
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added to the national debt—are the meas- 
ures of the failures of these last 7 years. 

The Russians know this, without spying. 
The American people know. The whole 
world knows. 

Only the President and the Treasury are 
unmoved. 

No more frightening or shocking statement 
has come out of Washington than that the 
President made in a revealing moment of 
pique when he was asked about the Soviet 
claim to be able to hit any place in the 
world with a nuclear-armed missile. He 
replied: 

“They (the Russians) also said that they 
invented the flying machine and the auto- 
mobile and other things. * * * Why should 
you be so respectful of this statement this 
morning if you are not so respectful of the 
other three?” 

Does this reasoning make our defenses 
adequate? 

The same answer might have been given 
on oversea investment, or education, or 
hydroelectric development. The Russians 
didn’t invent them, but they know how 
to turn them to their purposes. 

The Russians didn’t invent the automo- 
bile and the flying machine, but they did 
invent sputnik and they planted a rocket 
on the moon, 

They didn’t invent the Marshall plan, but 
they see the strategic importance of in- 
vestment in developing countries. 

They didn’t invent TVA, but they under- 
stand its economic and political si ce. 

And they can read the President’s budget. 
They can learn how little our Government 
has learned. 

They can see that the prospect of paring 
the national debt is more important to our 
Government than an adequate long-range 
program of investment in the countries 
where the future of peace and democracy 
will be decided. Some call this investment 
foreign aid; I call it self-preservation, 

The Russians can see in the budget that 
we are stubbornly determined to neglect our 
own national needs: our education system, 
our metropolitan cities, our farms, our for- 
ests, our resources of flowing and falling 
waters. 

We can see it, too. If, as the new doctrine 
has it, intentions rather than capabilities 
are the determinants of power, we must 
appear weak indeed. 

Oh, for a government of courage and 
vision and action, with the firm intent to 
use our great capabilities for power and 
strength. 

The greatest danger is not that we can- 
not reach our destiny, but that we will neg- 
lect to grasp for it. Complacency and flac- 
cid ease can defeat us, where nothing else 
could. It is our supreme business—yours 
and mine—to see that they do not. 

My friends, I have great hopes and great 
confidence in this country and its people. I 
think, if they have not answered the sum- 
mons, it is because they have not heard it. 
They have not heard it because it has been 
muffied and uncertain. I know that when it 
is loud and clear and unmistakable they will 
rise to the tasks that history has laid upon 
this generation. 


DISARMAMENT: A CENTRAL AIM OF FOREIGN 
Pol 

(Excerpts from remarks by Senator HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY before the Commonwealth 
Club, San Francisco, Calif., February 12, 
1960) 
I want to talk to you today about the 

problem which concerns us more profound- 


ly, I think, than any other problem on our 


overcrowded national agenda, 

We are all worried about many things— 
about the slowdown in the pace of our eco- 
nomic growth; about the continued denial 
of equal rights and opportunities to Ameri- 
can citizens on the grounds of race, color, or 
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religion; about the disgraceful inadequacy of 
our educational system to our expanding pop- 
ulation and our national needs; about the 
allocation of an insufficient amount of our 
national abundance to public purposes; about 
the materialism and cynicism in our national 
moral life. 

All these things, and many others, cause 
us deep concern. But the thing which 
haunts us most of all, I believe, is the ques- 
tion of war and peace. 

The supreme task of our time is to find 
peace in this most unpeaceful world—a 
world torn by antagonisms, divided by 
ideologies, on fire with revolution—a world 
armed, for the first time in history, with the 
ae power, the power of self-oblitera- 

on. 

There is no royal road to peace in 
such a world. Yet to renounce the 
search for peace is to commit us indefinitely 
to the theory that war can only be abolished 
by the permanent threat of war—that ter- 
ror can only be eliminated by having a pre- 
carious and unstable balance of terror. It 
commits us to an everlasting arms race. It 
commits an ever-increasing amount of our 
resources to the making of guns and bombs 
and missiles. It commits us to deep and 
eternal tensions. It establishes the world 
forever as a collection of besieged states, each 
one bristling with armed power and suspi- 
cion and hate. 

What a repellent destiny for mankind. 
Yet the fact that it is repellent does not 
mean that it cannot happen, 

Serious issues divide the Communist states 
from the free states. We cannot pretend 
that these issues do not exist. We cannot 
pretend that communism does not offer the 
gravest possible threat to freedom. We can- 
not for one moment relax our guard or our 
vigilance. Given the Communist purpose 
and the Communist power, we have no al- 
ternative, in the present situation, but to 
build our own armed strength in order to 
prevent the balance of terror from turning 
against us. 

Let me make this absolutely clear: No one 
hates the arms race more than I do; but, if 
I am sure of anything, it is that unilateral 
disarmament is no way out. We must re- 
double our efforts in the missile program 
and in the contest for space. We must show 
that we can stay in the race as long as our 
opponents. I say this because I know that 
this is the only way to convince them that 
they have no alternative except to join with 
us in bringing the race to an end. 

Some proponents of unilateral disarma- 
ment have a considered belief that the Com- 
munist world means us no harm. Others 
have a considered belief that the capitalist 
world cannot afford to do what is necessary 
for its own defense. Unilateral disarmament 
is bad whether proceeding from principal or 
parsimony. We can never achieve peace 
by a policy of cutting down our own strength 
in advance of a general disarmament agree- 
ment, 

The arms race is the center of the threat 
to humanity. For this reason, dealing with 
the arms race should be, in my judgment, 
the center of American foreign policy. As 
peace is our object, so controlled world dis- 
armament is the key to peace. Once we 
can achieve this, then the political and ter- 
ritorial problems which tear the world apart 
will become relatively manageable. Until 
we achieve this, political and territorial set- 
tlements will be vain and illusory. 

Nothing seems to me more self-evident 
than the understanding that disarmament, 
based on reliable inspection and control, af- 
fords the only chance of delivering the world 
from this terrifying and disastrous arms 
race. 

Nothing depresses me more about recent 
American foreign policy than the low prior- 
ity which disarmament has enjoyed i: our 
dealings with the outside world. 
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Instead of being the center of our policy, 
disarmament has been on the periphery. 

Instead of being a matter for top policy- 
makers, it has been a matter for underlings. 

Instead of our leaders taking every occa- 
sion and seizing every opportunity to iden- 
tify the United States with the cause of dis- 
armament, we have let the Communists reap 
most of the propaganda benefit from dis- 
armament talk and have systematically pre- 
sented ourselves to the world as the Nation 
throwing constant obstacles in the way of 
what the people of the world most desper- 
ately want. 

Not once in all the long series of confer- 
ences has the United States entered negotia- 
tions properly prepared. Not once has our 
Government known what it wanted to 
achieve. We have a mere handful of people 
working on this vast and technical subject 
on which the future of civilization depends. 
We spend billions—and rightly so—to build 
new weapons; but we recoil at spending 
millions to learn how to control them. 

I say that the time has come to stop 
treating the disarmament effort as a poor 
relation, to be kept in an unheated garret 
and fed scraps left over from the Pentagon 
table. 

I say that the time has come to make dis- 
armament a top priority in our foreign 
policy. 

I say that the time has come for a Presi- 
dent of the United States to make controlled 
world disarmament his personal cause and 
his personal crusade so that the people of 
the world will understand that the Ameri- 
can Government is exploring every possi- 
bility in its fight to lift from the world the 
black shadow of nuclear war. 

I say the time has come for a President 
to take the disarmament offensive against 
Khrushchev. 

If disarmament is the key to peace, detec- 
tion and inspection provide the key to dis- 
armament. The technical problems in this 
field are very great; many critical problems 
remain to be solved. We must make the 
progress toward their solution a major na- 
tional effort. 

We had a crash program to build the bomb. 
Now we need a crash program to control it. 
We need a Manhattan project for peace. 
And we need a National Peace Agency to run 
the crash program. 

This is not a problem for Republicans or 
Democrats. It is a problem for all Ameri- 
cans. It is time for us all to unite in the de- 
termination to make disarmament the cen- 
tral American issue. It is time for us so to 
bombard the Communists with schemes for 

on and control of all weapons that 
either they will accept a workable disarma- 
ment plan or else they will be exposed be- 
fore the world as the real enemies of peace, 

Why aren’t we doing this already? 

Well, one reason, I think, is that such a 
policy will require a great deal of adminis- 
trative vigor and executive energy—vigor and 
energy to unite all branches of the Govern- 
ment behind such a policy. 

Another reason is the obsession with bal- 
ancing the budget. This obsession has led 
the Government to deny the Nation adequate 
funds for our national defense—which means 
that the Russians, convinced that we are 
probably going to let our defensive position 
deteriorate anyway, have no real incentive 
to submit to a scheme for arms control. It 
is the Communist hope that an American 
Government will do for them what they 
could not do for themselves: reduce the 
United States to a second-class power. 

And this same obsession with budget-bal- 
ancing denies our scientists and engineers 
the funds necessary for research on disarma- 


our systems of detection and inspection and 
make international arms control a practical 
reality. 
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If we accept the policy of controlled world 
disarmament, we must accept the implica- 
tions of this policy. 

One basic implication has to do with the 
nations to be inspected. . Obviously any sub- 
stantial arms control plan which leaves out 
Communist China would be meaningless. 
Without China in an arms control agree- 
ment, the entire power balance in the world 
would be dangerously upset. National se- 
curity and world security alike demand the 
inclusion of Communist China in major arms 
control agreements. 

Unfortunately Communist China is still 
highly irresponsible and aggressive. It may 
take the combined persuasiveness of the So- 
viet Union, the United States and all the 
countries of Asia to impress on Peiping the 
need to forego plans of aggression and to 
cease its defiance of the international com- 
munity. Strange as it may seem to think 
of Soviet-American cooperation to persuade 
China to participate in a disarmament agree- 
ment, the world situation may yet produce 
such a result, 

No problem in the world is more urgent 
than disarmament. No peace will be reliable 
until we have solved it. No responsibility 
will rest more fatefully on the next admin- 
istration than the responsibility of restoring 
American leadership in the cause of dis- 
armament. 

As we solve this problem, then we can press 
forward on the other fronts necessary to 
bring about genuine peace. 

Peace has to be something more than the 
absence of war. Peace must mean justice, 
freedom and opportunity for all the people 
of the world. 

To achieve all the dimensions of peace 
will take generations, perhaps centuries. 
But, unless we embark on this effort soon, 
we may lose forever the chance to preserve 
the kind of world to which we, as Americans, 
have always been dedicated. 

Why should we surrender our dream of 
freedom to the world of tyranny? 

In my vision I look toward a world in 
which power will no longer be polarized be- 
tween two giant forces, but balanced among 
many. In which Europe, revived and united, 
will be a powerful middle force. In which 
a democratic and prosperous India will speak 
with the full authority of her land and her 
people. In which the states of Africa will 
join in taming their rich continent. In 
which the new technology will spread its 
blessings to the ends of the earth and unto 
all the inhabitants thereof. 

I look toward a time when the chinks in 
the Iron Curtain will become windows and 
doors through which ideas and people can 
pass freely, eastward and westward; when 
the maturing of the Soviet economy will 
bring in its train the li influence 
of a higher standard of living; when thought 
will break the bonds of dogma and politics. 

I look toward a world in which differences 
among nations will be eroded by time and 
understanding; where common interests will 
overshadow mutual antagonisms; where, per- 
haps, a new world civilization will be in the 
making, building on the best the old world 
has to offer. 

The 2ist century could be the century of 
the United Nations. In such a world there 
could be peace, under law. 

I say to you, with all the soberness at my 
command, that the fight for peace is the 
supreme issue of our lifetime. 

I say to you that, unless the American 
Government dedicates its energy and re- 
sources to the achievement of workable 
world disarmament, we will have forfeited 
our claim to the leadership of free peoples. 

And I say to you that, whatever the politi- 
cians and the makers of high policy think, 
this is what the American people want and 
demand, Neither the people of our own land 
nor the people of the world will be satis- 
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fied until the leaders of every great nation 
prove by words and deeds their absolute 
commitment to the search for peace. 


OPPOSITION TO EXTENSION OF 
KLM AIRLINE ROUTES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield, provided it is 
understood that in yielding to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, I shall not 
lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in 1957, 
when a delegation from the Netherlands 
was in this country, to negotiate a bi- 
lateral air transport agreement with the 
United States, in a speech on the floor 
of the Senate, I deplored the action of 
the Department of State in making 
grants to the Netherlands far beyond 
what was deserved. The views which I 
expressed at that time were also ex- 
pressed by the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and every U.S. airline who was in- 
terested and knowledgeable in the inter- 
national field. 

Despite my protests and those of many 
of my distinguished colleagues, the De- 
partment of State nevertheless made 
what I considered to be an excessive 
grant of air transport rights to the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands. 

One thing which the Government of 
the Netherlands sought at that time, but 
which the Department of State did not 
grant, was a route to the west coast. The 
Government of the Netherlands has con- 
tinued to press, however, for rights to 
operate this route. Recently, a Nether- 
lands delegation came to the United 
States, for the purpose of securing such 
rights. It is my information that the 
Department of State, with the recom- 
mendation and full concurrence of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, has refused to 
make the grant. I should like to con- 
gratulate the Department of State for 
the soundness and firmness of this de- 
cision. 

It should be emphasized that those who 
oppose the grant to the Netherlands of a 
route from the west coast are not taking 
à position which imposes a burden upon 
our friends on the west coast. My oppo- 
sition, at least, is based upon the neces- 
sity for this Government to begin now to 
recognize the need to support its own 
U.S. airlines, and not to continue in a 
program of giving to other countries vital 
and lucrative route grants that are not 
warranted. 

I should also like to say that I do not 
approve of the tremendous pressure 
which has been built up to procure air 
routes for KLM. In this connection, let 
me make it very clear that I hold the 
Government and the people of the Neth- 
erlands in the highest regard. Our two 
countries enjoy, and, I trust, will con- 
tinue to enjoy, the friendliest of rela- 
tions. However, this controversy is not 
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to be decided on emotional grounds. In- 
stead, it should be decided on its merits. 
As I have stated, my compelling interest 
is in seeing that adequate protection and 
support are afforded U.S. air carriers. 

I commend the Department of State 
for its position it has taken; and I ex- 
press the hope that in the future it will 
continue to guard as carefully as it has 
here the interests of our own air-trans- 
port system. 


NEGOTIATED COST-PLUS 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
York yield briefly to me? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes, if it is under- 
stood that in yielding to the Senator 
from Delaware, I shall not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, within the past 2 years 
the Comptroller General has submitted 
to the Congress numerous reports call- 
ing our attention to the indefensible 
manner in which the Defense Depart- 
ment is wasting millions of dollars 
through the procedure of using negoti- 
ated or cost-plus contracts when com- 
petitive bidding would have been prac- 


Under date of February 15, 1960, the 
Comptroller General submitted another 
report in which he called our attention 
to an unnecessary expenditure of $1,- 
300,000 in the Department of the Air 
Force under circumstances which, to say 
the least, represent carelessness, if not 
deliberate waste. 

This report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s shows that the Government has 
borne increased costs because prices 
proposed by Fairchild and accepted by 
the prime contractor, Boeing Airplane 
Co., Seattle, Wash., in subcontract price- 
redetermination negotiations for B-52 
wing and fin assemblies were excessive. 
Fairchild’s proposed prices included 
estimated prices for component parts 
which Fairchild either knew or, based on 
past experience, should have expected 
would be reduced by voluntary price re- 
ductions by the supplier. Fairchild re- 
ceived and did not pass on to the Gov- 
ernment reductions of about $1,300,000 
in the estimated prices for these parts 
included in proposals for redetermina- 
tion of subcontract prices. 

Under these prime contracts, Boeing 
awarded subcontracts to Fairchild for 
outboard wing assemblies and vertical 
fin assemblies. These subcontracts were 
at to subsequent price redetermina- 

For example, Boeing’s purchase 
pers 739301 and 739303, issued under 
contract 28223, were subject to the terms 
of master purchase order 739305-8219 
dated December 20, 1954, which provided 
for 10 percent upward or unlimited 
downward revision of the purchase order 
prices based on cost data to be furnished 
by Fairchild by May 28, 1956. Firm 
fixed prices were to be established on the 
basis of this cost data furnished by 
Fairchild, 
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Fairchild used the prices which it had 
established for parts furnished by a cer- 
tain supplier, Research Designing Serv- 
ice, Inc., Centerline, Mich., in its pro- 
posals submitted to Boeing for redeter- 
mination of subcontract prices under the 
B-52 program. Research, however, had 
made frequent price reductions and, 
based on this experience, it should have 
been recognized that the prices proposed 
to Boeing were considerably higher than 
the costs which actually would be in- 
curred. During the period March 25, 
1955, to December 20, 1957, the supplier 
made voluntary price reductions, total- 
ing $2,339,302, pertaining to Fairchild’s 
subcontracts under the B-52 program, 
consisting of cash refunds of $1,276,304 
and purchase order price reductions of 
$1,062,998. A substantial portion of the 
price reductions was received by Fair- 
child prior to price negotiations with 
Boeing for the subcontracts to which the 
reductions pertained. Therefore, it was 
unreasonable for Fairchild to base its 
price proposals to Boeing on the sup- 
plier’s purchase order prices without 
giving appropriate consideration to re- 
ductions already received and to the 
probable further price reductions, 

Voluntary cash refunds, totaling $1,- 
276,304, directly applicable to subcon- 
tracts under four B-52 prime contracts 
were received from Research by Fair- 
child during calendar years 1956 and 
1957. Only $253,158 of this amount had 
actually been passed on to the Govern- 
ment as of June 1959. 

The remaining $1,023,146 had been re- 
tained by Fairchild or credited to com- 
mercial business. No evidence was 
found to indicate that the Government 
would receive any further benefit from 
this amount. 

To make this situation even worse, the 
Government also incurred additional 
costs of $50,100 because certain of the 
cash refunds were applied as a reduc- 
tion of Fairchild’s cost of performing an 
incentive-type prime contract. This 
portion of the refunds was inappro- 
priately retained by Fairchild as incen- 
tive profit. 

Under the circumstances, the Gov- 
ernment, rather than Fairchild, should 
have received the benefit of all these cash 
refunds and purchase order price reduc- 
tions which were made by the supplier. 
Accordingly, the Comptroller General is 
recommending to the Secretary of the 
Air Force that action be taken to recover 
for the Government the full amount of 
the cash refunds and price reductions 
received by Fairchild under the B-52 
program, but not passed on to the Gov- 
ernment, including the portion retained 
by Fairchild as incentive profit. He is 
also recommending to the Secretary of 
the Air Force that contracting personnel 
be required to assure themselves, to the 
extent practicable through examination 
of contractors’ records and procedures, 
that prime contractors and subcontrac- 
tors pass on to the Government appro- 
priate credit for significant price reduc- 
tions made by suppliers. 

There can be no defense for these 


of military supplies as are being periodi- 
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cally called to our attention by the 
Comptroller General. 

In recent weeks there has been a regu- 
lar parade of admirals and generals be- 
fore the Congress, each urging an in- 
crease in the appropriations of his par- 
ticular department over the amount 
recommended by the budget. 

I most respectfully suggest to each of 
these military authorities that if they 
will direct a little more of their atten- 
tion toward eliminating these many ex- 
amples of unnecessary extravagance as 
are being systematically reported by the 
Comptroller General, they may find they 
already have enough money to provide 
for our defense needs. 

It has been conservatively estimated 
that if Congress would pass a law de- 
manding that these agencies award con- 
tracts on a competitive bid basis in all 
instances except when such procedure 
would not be feasible from a security 
standpoint, our defense costs would be 
reduced by hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

At a later date, I shall resubmit, as an 
amendment to the military construction 
bill, the so-called competitive bid amend- 
ment, and ask that the Armed Services 
Committee approve that amendment as 
& part of the bill it will report. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas under the same unani- 
mous-consent request I made with re- 
pect to yielding to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
every time the International Coopera- 
tion Administration makes a mistake in 
administering economic aid overseas, 
someone is sure to place the matter in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD., It is re- 
grettable that when the ICA does some- 
thing right, publicity rarely results. 

In order to put charges of misman- 
agement in the administration of foreign 
aid in perspective, I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the RECORD at 
this point a letter which I received last 
November, making charges about irregu- 
larities in ICA procurement, together 
with the letter which I have just re- 
ceived from ICA, explaining what was 
done about the irregularities, 

The interesting thing about this ex- 
change is that on the day after the letter 
making the charge of irregularities was 
written, a Federal judge imposed a crim- 
inal penalty against the man charged 
with irregularities. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

. ROSEKILLY MACHINERY, 
San Meteor Calif., November 23, 1959. 

Hon. Senator FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office e 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: Thank you for sending me the 

regarding the situation in Viet- 

nam, together with a copy of the develop- 
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ment loan law, and other interesting infor- 
mation, which I have now finished reading. 

You may not know that we supplied some 
generator sets to an importer here, delivering 
them f.0.b. Los Angeles docks for $23,500, he, 
collecting from ICA, we understand, $165,000 
without as much as laying a hand on one 
box. These went to Saigon. 

We do not believe this man—Frank T. 
Lee—should keep out of jail. 

We do not know the end result of your 
committee hearings but would expect a 
“whitewash” in view of the way the ques- 
tions were asked, and the answers that were 
accepted. If you have any further hearings, 
I have quite a file that the ICA boys will 
have trouble talking away. 

Would you like another current gem? ICA 
put out by airmail a request for bids on a 
great quantity of aluminum power cable for 
Thailand. We airmailed the advance word to 
our correspondent in Japan, who immediate- 
ly went to work on it. On receiving the full 
information and bid forms from ICA, also by 
airmail from us and to us, we have a cable 
from Japan, that they already have had the 
matter for 3 weeks and are working on it 
direct, 

How does Japan get the information nearly 
3 weeks before we do? 

May we wish you and yours a very happy 
Thanksgiving, probably away down in Ar- 
kansas—good food down there. 


G. ROSEKILLY. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D.C., February 3, 1960. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAMAN: This is in further 
reference to your letter of December 22, 1959, 
and our interim reply of December 31, 1959, 
concerning the procurement of generator 
sets financed by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. I am pleased to in- 
form you of the action that ICA has taken 
with respect to irregularities in this procure- 
ment. 

The shipment of generator sets referred 
to in Mr. Rosekilly’s letter was made by 
Timothy Chew & Co., 1122 Powell Street, San 
Francisco, to Thao Poum, Vientiane, Laos, 
on September 28,1956. The contract amount 
for this equipment, $116,430, was financed 
against ICA Procurement Authorization No. 
39~-710-99-A6-6202. Payment was made in 
accordance with usual ICA procedures, pay- 
ment to the supplier being under a com- 
mercial letter of credit on presentation of the 
supplier’s invoice and shipping documents. 

In the course of a routine price analysis 
by ICA it was determined that Timothy Chew 
& Co., as supplier, invoiced equipment at 
prices which grossly exceeded the price limi- 
tations as set forth by section 201.21 of ICA 
Regulation 1, as amended. This agency com- 
puted the overpricing to be approximately 
$90,000 on this transaction. 

The ICA Inspection Division, Office of Per- 
sonnel, Security, and Integrity, then con- 
ducted an investigation of all phases of this 
generator procurement. The investigation 
was carried on in the United States as well 
as in Laos and Thailand. Upon establish- 
ment of the existence of facts of an incrimi- 
nating nature, the case was turned over to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation for do- 
mestic investigation, inasmuch as that Bu- 
reau has primary jurisdiction in cases of 
fraud against the U.S. Government. 

On February 25, 1959, the Federal grand 
jury, San Francisco, returned an indictment 
charging Timothy Chung Chew and Frank 
Y. O. Lee on one count with having falsified 
statements in documents (ICA Form 280) 
submitted to the U.S. Government in con- 
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junction with the sale of the five ICA- 
financed generator sets to Thao Poum, Laos, 

Mr. Frank Y. O. Lee entered a plea of 
guilty, and, on November 24, 1959, U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge George B. Harris imposed a 2- 
year suspended prison sentence. Mr. Lee 
was placed on probation for 5 years and 
fined $10,000. The charges against Timothy 
Chung Chew were dismissed. 

The assistant U.S. attorney, San Francisco, 
does not contemplate any further criminal 
action in this case. The case is now pend- 
ing with the Civil Division, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C., for civil action. 

We have appreciated the opportunity to 
explain the outcome of ICA review of this 
procurement. With respect to the question 
raised about power cable in the latter portion 
of Mr. Rosekilly’s letter, our mission in Thai- 
land has been requested to provide full 
clarification as to the mode and method 
of advertisement of the requirement. You 
will be informed of the facts as soon as the 
awaited reply is received. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES W. RIDDLEBERGER. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
several occasions in recent weeks it has 
been suggested by Members of this 
body that the people of the United 
States are carrying too much more than 
our fair share of the free world’s bur- 
dens. On this general proposition, there 
are, I am sure, differences of opinion. 

There is one international financial in- 
stitution which has had a remarkably 
fine record, and which has received ex- 
cellent support from other peoples in 
Europe and Asia. 

The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, as a result 
of excellent management and sound ad- 
ministration, has inspired such confi- 
dence that today it is able to sell its 
obligations not just in the United States, 
but in practically all of the developed 
nations of the free world. 

In the New York Times of Sunday 
last, February 14, there was an excellent 
article describing the experience of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. I shall ask that it be 
inserted in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

It will be noted that more of the loan 
money raised from subscribed capital has 
come from outside the United States. 
Also, more of the Bank’s bonds are 
owned by investors outside the United 
States than by investors in the United 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the New York Times be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wonto BANK Gets Irs FUNDS Annoap— Bulk 
or LOAN MONEY FLOWING FROM OVERSEAS— 
BIGGEST CREDITOR Is GERMANY—U.S. ROLE 
STILL MAJOR, BUT MUCH or THIS NATION’S 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIPTION SERVES AS GUARANTEE 

(By Paul Heffernan) 

Few people would be surprised to know 
that of the $4,900 million of loans approved 
by the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (World Bank), none 
has been extended in the United States. 
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Wasn't the Bank's chief purpose to make 
loans abroad? 

Most people would find it hard to believe, 
however, that the main source of the World 
Bank’s loan money today is not the United 
States, but foreign nations. 

The international lending institution is 
now a fully developed two-way money 
mechanism, one that is sucking in capital 
from all over the world in one breath and 
diffusing capital all over the world in the 
next. Oddly enough, the Bank’s biggest sin- 
gle creditor is the postwar central bank of 
the West German Republic—the Deutsche 
Bundesbank. 

Foreign capital is now putting up the 
lion’s share of the World Bank’s lending 
money—from subscribed capital and from 
loans to the World Bank in the form of 
public bond issues and otherwise. This has 
been true of subscribed capital since 1957. 
Last year, with investors abroad owning most 
of the Bank’s own obligations, it became true 
of the debt capital, too. 

CAPITAL FOUNDATION 

It is, of course, a fact that the U.S. 
capital subscription of $6,350 million (the 
original 1945 subscription of $3,175 million 
was doubled last year) is the major financial 
underpinning of the international lending 
institution. It is also true that the Bank, as 
a market borrower, has raised more money 
through the sale of bonds payable in US. 
dollars than through loans denominated in 
other currencies. 

But it must likewise be kept in mind that 
the major part of the U.S. capital subscrip- 
tion—$5,080 million of the total—cannot be 
used for lending purposes, but only as a guar- 
antee fund subject to call to pay off the 
Bank's own obligations if borrowers from the 
Bank should default on their loans. 

And it is a further fact that while most 
of the Bank’s $1,900 million of debt is pay- 
able in U.S, dollars, about $1 billion of the 
total is owed to investors abroad. 

In 1945 it was expected that the United 
States would be the Bank’s chief source of 
funds for some time to come, even though 
the Bank was set up so that other nations 
would share in putting up the money as well 
as taking it out. 

SMALL PART AVAILABLE 

In mid-1947 the Bank had $8 billion of 
capital subscribed by 44 nations, but only 
$819 million was available for lending— 
$727 million of pəid-in capital from the 
United States and $92 million from the rest 
of the world. The financial rigors of the 
immediate postwar years made it impossible 
for most subscribing nations to authorize re- 
lease of the paid-in part of subscribed capital 
for lending purposes. 

Canada was the first nation to respond to 
the Bank’s urging for the release of the 
paid-in capital for loans. This was in 1952. 
Thereafter more and more subscription 
money became available for lending, first 
from industrialized Europe. It was not un- 


til 1956 that substantial releases came from 
Asia and Latin America. 

The following table summarizes the avail- 
ability of loan money today from the Bank’s 
subscribed capital: 


[In terms of millions of U.S, dollars] 
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There still remains an equivalent of about 
$366 million in nondollar currencies not yet 
released for lending purposes, from the origi- 
nal paid-in capital. The Bank is continuing 
to press for permission to put such money 
out at loan. 

The 6125 million bond issue sold by the 
World Bank in the United States market last 
week was an opportune exploitation by the 
Bank of the late January shift here from 
a buyers’ market in bonds to a sellers’ 
market. There had been no active plans 
for a borrowing in this market this winter 
because the Bank in the last 6 weeks had 
raised the equivalent of about $90 million 
abroad through borrowings in British ster- 
ling, Swiss francs, and West German 
deutsche marks. 

GERMANY’S ROLE CITED 

The German credit, to take the form of 
3-year notes, is the second borrowing of this 
kind the World Bank has arranged with the 
Bundesbank. Since 1957, the German in- 
stitution has repeatedly purchased the 
World Bank’s short-term notes payable in 
U.S, dollars. By the end of 1959, the 
Bundesbank had bought $403 million of such 
dollar obligations, of which $120 million were 
paid off at maturity. A further sizable block 
of World Bank short-term bonds payable in 
dollars was also placed with the Bundesbank. 

On December 31, 1959, the World Bank 
had $1,990 million of bonds and notes out- 
standing, of which $1,642 million were pay- 
able in U.S. dollars and the $348 million bal- 
ance in Canadian dollars. Belgian francs, 
West German deutsche marks, Netherland 

British sterling, and Swiss francs. 
About $960 million of the total was held by 
institutional investors in the United States 
and about $1 billion in more than 40 coun- 
tries abroad. 

The holdings abroad consisted of about 
$680 million of the outstanding bonds pay- 
able in U.S. dollars—or 41.6 percent—as well 
as about $348 million of securities payable 
in nondollar currencies. There were out- 
standing at the end of last year 19 issues of 
World Bank obligations payable in currencies 
other than dollars. 

In the course of its operations, the Bank 
has sold to other investors $651 million of 
obligations issued by borrowers from the 
World Bank. Of this total, $413 million was 
bought by investors outside the United 
States and $238 million by investors in this 
country. Commercial banks and insurance 
companies in Canada, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Britain have become regular purchasers of 
loans negotiated by the World Bank yet not 
bearing the Bank's guarantee. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorgan- 
ized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this is 
a historic period in the chronology of 
the 86th Congress. After much delay, 
we have finally come face to face with 
the civil rights challenge of 1960. The 
next few weeks will tell whether the 
Senate has met its obligation or whether 
it has rejected this challenge and com- 
promised its duty. 

What should be the goals of this de- 
bate? In simple terms—to protect the 
right of every qualified American to vote 
without discrimination; to protect the 
right of every American child to attend 
the public schools in his community 
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without molestation; to protect the right 
of every citizen to equal protection of 
the law. 

It is more than 170 years since the 
adoption of our Constitution, to pre- 
serve the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity. It is almost 100 years 
since Abraham Lincoln began his service 
as our President and gave a new birth 
of freedom to America. It is 90 years 
since final ratification of the 15th 
amendment, declaring that neither the 
United States nor any State shall deny 
or abridge the right of citizens to vote 
on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. These great 
events mark the steady progress of lib- 
erty in our Nation which has made us 
the greatest democracy in the world. 
But we cannot rest on our laurels. We 
must not slacken our efforts as long as 
some of our fellow Americans are denied 
the benefits of our common heritage. 

Our goals are righteous ones. Are new 
laws needed for their achievement? Let 
us look at the record. Our source book 
must be the report of the Commission 
on Civil Rights. No one can reasonably 
challenge the objectivity and fairness 
of the men who comprise this Commis- 
sion. They are outstanding men from 
every section of our Nation and both 
political parties. Their report reflects 
a deep understanding of the controver- 
sies which have arisen. It is not rash 
or intolerant of any point of view. It 
does not do injustice to any section of 
the Nation. 

But the facts related by the Commis- 
sion should shatter the complacency of 
any American who thinks the job is done 
and disturb the soul of any American 
who is concerned about denials of justice 
and liberty to his fellow man. I offer 
the following bill of particulars: 

First. In Gadsden County, Fla., there 
are a total of eight Negroes registered 
out of an adult Negro population of over 
10,000. There was a registration drive 
from 1948 to 1950 which resulted in the 
registration of over 100 Negro citizens. 
None of the leaders of this drive live in 
Gadsden County any more. One of the 
leaders, who was fired from a good job, 
and allegedly threatened with physical 
violence, has left the State altogether. 

Second. There are 300 Negro teachers 
in Gadsden County. They are unwilling 
to register because of the fear of losing 
their jobs or other economic reprisals. 

Third. An elderly Negro who was 
registered to vote was asked by Commis- 
sion investigators why he had not gone 
to the polls. He said: “I am too old to 
be beaten up.” 

Fourth. One businessman refused to 
be interviewed at all. His reason: They 
would bomb my business out of existence 
if I even talked with you.” 

Fifth. The voting age Negro popula- 
tion of Mississippi is over 500,000. Yet 
there are 14 counties in Mississippi with 
over 100,000 voting age Negro residents 
in which not a single Negro citizen is 
registered. 

Sixth. A Negro who attempted to pay 
his poll tax and register in Bolivar 
County, Miss., saw his bill thrown into 
the waste basket. 
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Seventh. Poll taxes are also refused in 
Tallahatchie County. Negroes in this 
county expressed fear of reprisals and 
were reluctant to testify at all. A pub- 
lic school principal who attempted to 
register was discharged from her post. 

Eighth. In Leflore County, Miss., a 
Negro army veteran who had served as 
a technical sergeant, was visited and 
questioned at his home by two white men 
shortly after he attempted to register. 
Fearful of reprisals, he stopped trying. 

Ninth. In Forrest County, Miss., Ne- 
groes have been told that they could not 
register. At other times, the registrar 
simply absents himself whenever Ne- 
groes apply to register. One Negro, 
while waiting for the registrar to return 
to his office, observed two white women 
being registered without question by a 
clerk who had told him she had no au- 
thority to register applicants. 

Tenth. In Clarke County, Miss., the 
registrar turns Negroes away with the 
advice that they should “watch the 
papers and see how the mess in Little 
Rock and the mess in Washington 
worked out.“ 

Eleventh. In Tennessee, intimidation 
of Negroes appears to be a problem in 
only three counties—Haywood, Fayette 
and Hardman. Twelve Negro war veter- 
ans registered in Fayette County in 1958. 
They were so intimidated, when they ap- 
peared to vote, that only 1 of the 12 
voted, and he doubted that his ballot 
was counted because he thought he had 
handed it to someone instead of drop- 
ping it in the box. Two others were 
frightened away when two deputy 
sheriffs approached them. One was told 
by his banker that something might 
happen to him if he tried to vote. An- 
other, who was in the hauling business, 
lost all his customers and the police 
threatened to arrest any of his drivers 
found on the highway in his trucks, 

Twelfth. In Alabama, which has over 
one-half million Negroes of voting age, 
only 73,272 are registered. On the other 
hand, over 800,000 white citizens are 
registered out of the total voting age 
white population of 1,231,514. 

Thirteenth. In 2 out of 12 counties 
in Alabama in which Negroes constitute 
a majority of the 1950 voting age pop- 
ulation, not a single Negro is registered 
to vote. In 7 of these 12 counties, the 
number of Negroes registered is fewer 
than 7 percent of the county’s Negro 
voting age population. 

Fourteenth. Macon County, Ala., the 
site of Tuskegee Institute, ranks first in 
the State in the proportion of its Negroes 
of age 25 or over who have at least a 
high school education, and in the per- 
centage of Negro residents who hold col- 
lege degrees. After court action by 
Macon County Negroes to become reg- 
istered, all members of the board of 
registrars resigned and there was not a 
publicly functioning board from about 
1946 to 1948. The board has been pe- 
riodically inoperative for long periods 
since that time. 

Fifteenth. The voucher system is an- 
other obstacle in Alabama even when the 
registrars are functioning. This system 
requires every applicant for registration 
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to be accompanied by an already reg- 
istered voter. But a voter can vouch 
for only two applicants per year and in 
recent years no white elector has vouched 
for a Negro applicant in Macon County. 

Sixteenth. White and Negro applicants 
are registered in separate rooms. Ne- 
groes must wait 3 to 9 hours before they 
are admitted and are then given lengthy 
provisions of the Constitution to copy. 
Even after this rigmarole, many are 
never told whether they have been ac- 
cepted or rejected. 

Seventeenth. In Dallas County, Ala., 
Negro businessmen who attempted to 
register were refused service and de- 
liveries by white wholesalers and other 
economic pressure was brought against 
them. 

I could go on and on detailing these 
incidents from the official report of the 
Commission. But I think what I have 
already cited is sufficient. In the words 
of the Commission: 

It has become apparent that legislation 
presently on the books is inadequate to as- 
sure that all our qualified citizens shall 
enjoy the right to vote. There exists here 
a striking gap between our principles and 
our everyday practices. This is a moral 
gap. It spills over into and violates other 
areas of our society. It runs counter to our 
traditional concepts of fair play. It is a 
partial repudiation of our faith in the demo- 
cratic system. It undermines the moral 
suasion of our national stand in interna- 
tional affairs. It reduces the productivity 
of our Nation. 


This is a powerful indictment. The 
case has been proven by the evidence 
before the Commission. It is now for us 
to provide the remedy. 

The right to vote, however, is not our 
only concern in this debate. Here is a 
poe of particulars for the field of educa- 

on: 

First. It has been almost 6 years since 
the Supreme Court’s decision declaring 
school segregation unconstitutional. 
Yet, in five States—Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lma—not a single Negro child has been 
admitted to an all-white public school. 

Second. At the same time, thousands 
of children, white and colored, have been 
deprived of all schooling for periods 
ranging up to several months. Other 
thousands of school children have been 
forced to use inadequate makeshift fa- 
cilities. It has been estimated that over 
1 million pupil-days of schooling have 
been wasted just in the last 2 years. 

Third. The extremists have resorted to 
every kind of device to frustrate compli- 
ance with the law of the land. In some 
States, a rash of pupil placement laws 
have been enacted, in others automatic 
school-closing statutes, and in still others 
a system of allegedly private schools sup- 
ported by State funds has been insti- 
tuted. 


Fourth. All this frantic activity has 
been designed to keep Negro children 
from sitting next to white children in a 
classroom. ‘These children are the im- 
mediate victims of a prejudice nurtured 
by years of unremedied, unequal treat- 
ment of Negroes, but the whole country 
ultimately suffers from these actions. 

Fifth. There has been some progress 
in these last 542 years, but we have the 
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right to be impatient about the time it 
is taking to carry out the Supreme 
Court’s ruling. We must not sit back 
and watch the Court’s mandate die of 
old age. 

My bill of particulars cannot stop at 
this point. I must mention the rash of 
hate bombings which have plagued our 
land in recent years. I must add a word 
about the vicious racists who have de- 
stroyed our places of education, our 
homes, even our sanctuaries. These 
deeds have disgraced the whole Nation. 

I must refer to the brutally depraved 
mob that murdered Mack Charles 
Parker. This mob has thus far es- 
caped mortal punishment. But their 
souls will have no peace. And their 
example must never be allowed repe- 
tition. 

Mr. President, no one who studies the 
record can doubt the necessity for addi- 
tional laws to protect civil rights. The 
only differences, after reviewing this bill 
of particulars and the facts, can be over 
what new laws should be enacted, not 
over whether new laws are needed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
made reference to the Parker case. He 
does recognize that, with regard to the 
innocence or guilt of Parker himself, 
who was charged with a felony at the 
time, it was against the law of the State, 
and this case was investigated on invita- 
tion of the State government by the FBI, 
as well as by the local officials. 

Mr. KEATING. I am aware of that. 
I am aware of several facts—first, that 
Parker was charged with a very serious 
offense, one for which, if he had been 
proved guilty, he could have received 
severe punishment; second, that an ef- 
fort was made by the State authorities 
to obtain an indictment, but without 
success; third, that the Federal Govern- 
ment made an effort to charge the per- 
petrators with a violation of the criminal 
statutes relating to civil rights, and the 
grand jury in the Federal court refused 
to indict. Iam aware of those facts. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In view of 
the fact that this case was placed before 
a Federal grand jury, and a Federal dis- 
trict attorney presented the evidence to 
the grand jury, and in view of the fact 
that the Governor of the State imme- 
diately requested the FBI to assist the 
local officials in investigating the case, 
it is difficult for me to see what addi- 
tional law would have made any differ- 
ence, if the law had been violated. Ap- 
parently the grand jury, upon the pres- 
entation of what evidence there was, 
simply did not find that sufficient evi- 
dence was presented to convict any per- 
son in connection with the alleged crime. 

Mr. KEATING. However, even if 
there had been an indictment and the 
perpetrators had been found guilty in 
the Federal court, they would have been 
faced only with a $1,000 fine or a year 
in prison, as the maximum penalty they 
could receive as individuals, or a $5,000 
fine and 10 years in prison if there was 
a conspiracy. 

Obviously there was a coldblooded 
murder by someone. If there had been 
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an indictment and a finding of guilt in 
the Federal court, I think the penalty 
should have been very much more severe. 
The proposal I make is for an amend- 
ment to the civil rights statute. It is not 
an antilynching bill in the same sense 
that many of the other bills before us 
are. 

It would increase the penalties in case 
of conviction under the civil rights 
statute, and provide that if injury oc- 
curs, the penalty shall be greater; and if 
death occurs, and the jury so recom- 
mends to the court, and the court ac- 
cepts the recommendation, the death 
penalty may be imposed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We in 
Louisiana have been extremely fortu- 
nate, insofar as lynching is concerned 
during the time this Senator has rep- 
resented that State. I do not believe a 
lynching has occurred during those 12 
years. I suppose it has been a very long 
time since there has been a lynching in 
that State. However, during that time 
there have been a great number of other 
murders, and unfortunately, there were 
a considerable number of them in con- 
nection with which no one has ever 
been convicted of the crimes. Someone 
must have committed them. It is a 
favorite publicity stunt for some news- 
papers to advertise for anyone who may 
know some facts about a certain crime 
that has been committed, and offer 
$1,000 or $5,000 reward, printing all the 
details of unsolved murders that have 
been committed during the past 10 to 17 
years. 

It seems to me that there is not much 
evidence to indicate that justice could 
not be had under the existing laws, with 
respect to a lynching which might occur. 

The Senator says nothing about all 
the other murders. There have been 
many of them. Sometimes white per- 
sons murder whites, and at other times 
Negroes murder Negroes. 

In still other cases perhaps a mem- 
ber of one race murders someone of a 
different race. But it is impossible for 
us to apprehend every criminal. The 
Senator well knows that the general 
theory of our law is that it is better to 
fail to punish a number of guilty per- 
sons than to punish a single innocent 
person who has not committed a crime, 
or who has perhaps been falsely accused 
of it. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
New York is aware of the fact that his 
own State and every other State have 
unsolved murders. The Senator from 
New York is against murder in any 
form, as is the Senator from Louisiana, 
no matter what the color of the skin of 
the perpetrator. 

Fortunately Iynchings have decreased 
in recent years. The Mack Charles 
Parker case is certainly what I would 
call a lynching. It brought us up pretty 
short, because it had been quite some 
time since there had been another. I 
hope it will be an eternity before there 
is a repetition of such an incident. 

I favor a Federal antilynching law, 
but I can understand the position of 
those who do not. I was very grateful 
for the opportunity to point out the re- 
spect in which the proposal I make is 
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not a new Federal antilynching bill. It 
is an amendment to existing civil rights 
statutes which makes it a Federal crim- 
inal offense to deprive anyone of his 
civil rights. I realize that the punish- 
ment under my bill is more severe than 
it is under most of the Federal anti- 
lynching proposals, but I believe it is 
a step which some would be prepared 
to take, whereas they would not be pre- 
pared to go as far as to vote for a Fed- 
eral antilynching law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I certainly 

hope that the Senator would not rec- 
ommend that a man be placed on trial 
for his life without the right of a jury 
trial. 
Mr. KEATING. Oh, no. Of course 
he would get a jury trial. I believe that 
the seven point program proposed by 
the administration embodied in the 
Dirksen amendments is an excellent 
starting point, and that its enactment 
would be a most significant step for- 
ward. In brief, this program includes 
provisions to punish interference with 
school desegregation orders, to enable 
the FBI to track down the church and 
school bombers, to permit schooling of 
children of servicemen in areas where 
local schools have been shut down by the 
State in order to avoid complying with 
the Supreme Court decision, to require 
preservation and allow inspection of 
voting records by the Department of 
Justice, to assist the States in carrying 
out desegregation plans; to place the 
Committee on Nondiscrimination Un- 
der Government Contracts on a statu- 
tory basis, and to allow the appointment 
of voting referees in court voting rights 
cases. 

I shall discuss each of these provisions 
in more detail as this debate unfolds. 
But I regard this as a meaningful and 
effective program for dealing with most 
of the problems in this field and I shall 
give it my full support. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator know offhand of any case with 
regard to a so-called hate bombing or 
with regard to a lynching occurring in 
recent years where the changes in the 
law which he recommends would ac- 
tually have been effective? The point 
I have in mind is that the grand jury 
in the Parker case did not feel that it 
had sufficient evidence on which to base 
a true bill against anyone by way of in- 
dictment. It would appear to me that 
if that is the case, no indictment could 
have been returned, regardless of how 
the statute would have read. 

Mr. KEATING. I have knowledge of 
such cases, and I shall be prepared to 
go into them in greater detail when we 
get to each of these specific amendments. 

As I understand, a unanimous-con- 
sent request was made to consider the 
amendments en bloc. Objection was 
made. Therefore, it is necessary to con- 
sider them separately. I envision that 
as this debate unfolds we will be able 
to go into greater detail with regard to 
this matter. 
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The Senator has referred to hate 
bombings. My study of the problem, in- 
cluding, indeed, a personal visit to the 
areas involved, gave me a general im- 
pression which I believe is for the most 
part confirmed by nearly all of the local, 
municipal, and State officials in the 
States affected, who I might say were 
absolutely shocked by these bombings of 
churches and synagogues and schools 
just as much as anyone else from any 
other part of the country was shocked— 
a general impression that they were per- 
petrated by an interstate group of indi- 
viduals with the characteristics of a 
Nazi-like group, which would do a job in 
Georgia, say, and then slip over to Flor- 
ida and do a job there, and then slip over 
into Alabama and do a job there; that the 
explosives were carried across State lines, 
and that the explosives did not come from 
the States in which the incidents took 
place. 

I believe it would be desirable to have 
the Federal Government in such a posi- 
tion that it could step into a situation 
like that at once. 

I recall that after the Lindbergh Kid- 
napping Act was passed, it was narrowed 
to make it effective after 24 hours had 
elapsed, so that 24 hours after a person 
is kidnapped, it is presumed that he has 
been carried across State lines, That 
permits the FBI to come into the kid- 
naping almost at the beginning, and the 
great facilities of that fine organization 
are brought to bear on the solution of the 
crime. 

I believe that has been an effective 
deterrent in the kidnaping field. It is 
relatively seldom now that one hears 
about a kidnaping. The same is true 
about white slavery and about motor 
vehicles and other crimes involving an 
interstate situation for which Federal 
legislation has been enacted. I believe 
that we should give our attention to 
making it possible for the FBI to step 
into such cases at an early stage. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator have any doubt whatever that 
if a southern grand jury were presented 
with proper evidence it would not in- 
dict someone who had done something 
like engaging in hate bombing? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not like to have 
the Senator ask me to characterize a 
grand jury in any one of our States. I 
wish he would relieve me of that neces- 
sity. Grand juries in my State some- 
times have done things with which I 
was not in complete sympathy. The 
Senator from Louisiana, I am sure, real- 
izes that grand jurors are human and 
are swayed to some extent by the feel- 
ings and mores of the communities in 
which they reside. I do not wish to 
characterize any group of men in any 
State of the Union as not fulfilling their 
oath of office. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator have any knowledge of any case 
in which he feels the grand jury might 
have been presented proper evidence to 
indict someone for a bombing of a 
church or school building, but failed 
to do so? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not think it is 
fair for me, as an outsider, to say with 
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any degree of assurance that in any 
specific case, without being connected 
with the district attorney’s office, and 
knowing exactly what the situation is, 
an injustice had been done. There have 
been cases in which I happen to think 
that probably an injustice was done. 
That is about as strong as I could con- 
scientiously state it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Perhaps the 
particular neck of woods from which the 
junior Senator from Louisiana hails is 
an exception. However, I do not think 
it is. We have a pretty good sheriff, and 
I believe a pretty good district attorney. 
The sheriff is the president of the Na- 
tional Sheriffs Association, and the dis- 
trict attorney is the former president 
of the National District Attorneys Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. KEATING. And they have a very 
good Senator down there, too. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. That would speak well for 
them. I believe it is a very fine com- 
munity so far as harmony among people 
is concerned. I would be amazed indeed 
to find that in any part of the country 
a grand jury, with proper evidence be- 
fore it, would not indict, and that the 
district attorney with such evidence in 
his possession would not prosecute to the 
full extent of the law, or that a judge 
would not punish appropriately any per- 
son that was found guilty of such ac- 
tivity. 

It may not be a pleasant task for the 
local Officials to act in such a case, but 
it is their duty to do so if they are con- 
fronted with it. It seems to me that the 
Federal Government should step into 
such a situation only if it appears that 
the local government has broken down. 
I do not know of any circumstances 
where they have failed to discharge their 
responsibility with regard to hate bomb- 
ings. Does the Senator know of any 
case where there was any tangible evi- 
dence to indicate that these bombings 
were interstate in character? 

Mr. KEATING. I believe it is undis- 
puted that the pattern in many of the 
bombings was the same, and that the ex- 
plosives used in most of them came from 
a State which was not involved in any 
bombing. I think the Senator from 
Louisiana will find that that understand- 
ing is quite well accepted. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would be 
curious to know how that fact could be 
established, or even substantial evidence 
presented to that effect. As a former 
demolition man, I was under the impres- 
sion that not much is left after a bomb- 
ing to enable such an identification to be 
made. If a stick of TNT is exploded, 
not much is left of it to indicate its 
origin. 

Mr. KEATING. It must be that ad- 
vances have been made in demolition 
techniques in recent years, since the 
Senator from Louisiana was blowing up 
things, because methods were pointed 
out to us which enable identification to 
be made of the source of the explosive. 
In a number of instances, the explosives 
came from the same place. I myself did 
not know that until the question was 
raised in connection with this trip. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My impres- 
sion would be that the explosives would 
come from an area where such things are 
manufactured. Could the Senator tell 
me what area that would be? 

Mr. KEATING. I can, but I prefer to 
tell the Senator privately. I do not want 
to involve publicly the particular State 
concerned. It is not New York. But I 
prefer to tell the Senator privately, and 
I shall be happy to do so. 

Mr. President, having made this state- 
ment, I give full support to the Dirksen 
amendments. I believe, at the same 
time, that additional measures are jus- 
tified and needed to complete the job. 
These include a bill to deter lynching 
for all time by providing a discretionary 
death penalty for deprivations of civil 
rights resulting in the murder of the 
victim. Under the present law, the 
penalties are fixed without regard to the 
injury of the victim. These penalties 
obviously are inadequate in lynching 
cases and must be increased. I have 
been advised that the Attorney General 
supports this particular proposal, al- 
though I understand he has not indi- 
cated his approval of other so-called 
antilynching bills which have been in- 
troduced. I also shall offer an amend- 
ment to give the Attorney General the 
right to prosecute civil actions in all 
cases involving denials of equal protec- 
tion of the laws and not merely in voting 
cases. The Government has a responsi- 
bility to implement this provision of the 
Constitution which should not be dele- 
gated entirely to private citizens. 
There is precedent for such a bill in a 
host of Federal statutes under which the 
whole weight of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including the legal resources of 
the Department of Justice, are made 
available to enforce Federal laws. The 
Federal Communications Commission, 
for example, will argue a case all the 
way up to the Supreme Court to defend 
the granting of a license to a broad- 
caster or a rate increase to the tele- 
phone company. The National Labor 
Relations Board will exhaust every 
available remedy for the benefit of an 
employee who it finds has been sub- 
jected to antiunion discrimination by 
his employer or coercion by his union. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will defend shippers against unfair rate 
charges without any investigation of 
the ability of the shipper to prosecute 
his own claim. In all these cases, there 
is a public interest in the enforcement 
of the law which we have agreed, with- 
out too much controversy, makes it ap- 
propriate for the Federal Goverment to 
intervene. There is no less public in- 
terest in the enforcement of the provi- 
sions of the Constitution involved in 
equal protection cases. 

In addition to the new provisions, I 
will also offer some amendments to the 
present provisions of the seven-point 
administration bill. The Department 
of Justice has prepared an amendment 
to the voting referee provision, spelling 
out in detail the mechanics of its oper- 
ation. I believe this will improve the 
voting referee plan, and will certainly 
propose, therefore, that this latest ver- 
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sion of the bill will be substituted for 
the present language. I also intend to 
continue to work within the Rules Com- 
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possible to com- 
bine the best features of both in one 
measure. It is vitally important to 
avoid any unnecessary division among 
the supporters of strong right-to-vote 
legislation, and I shall certainly be 
working for bipartisan support on this 
critical phase of our efforts. 

I also intend to propose an amendment 
to the antibombing section of the ad- 
ministration’s bill to make it applicable 
to homes. Our experience has been that 
homes have been a frequent target of the 
hate bombers, I see no reason to leave 
such ineidents uncovered by any bill on 
this subject. 

I know that other amendments will be 
offered during this debate which I will 
be able to support. But we must beware 
of loopholes and traps in some of these 
proposals. The procedures spelled out 
in the majority leader’s bill with regard 
to obtaining State voting records, for 
example, are entirely inadequate. They 
do not require State election officials to 
preserve their records for any period of 
time. And they make it virtually im- 
possible to obtain these records without 
the cooperation of the State Governor 
involved. Since some Governors have 
been a little less than cooperative in the 
past, this whole procedure may operate 
as a snare and a delusion, In my opin- 
ion it would worsen, rather than im- 
prove, existing conditions. 

The proposal in the same bill for a 
Conciliation Service, I also regard as 
unwise. I hope we never reach the stage 
in this country where the judgments of 
a court or the requirements of law are 
made subject to review by a Director of 
a Conciliation Service. The recognition 
and enforcement of a person’s civil 
rights are not subjects to be bargained 
about. 

Mr. President, the cry of States rights 
will be raised against every constructive 
proposal in. this field. I am a firm be- 
liever in protecting true States rights 
and avoiding any usurpation of State 
functions by the Federal Government. 
But to me it is a disservice to the cause 
of States rights to raise this cry in the 
present context, for this implies that the 
States have the right to discriminate 
against Negro citizens who attempt to 
exercise the privilege of voting; it im- 
plies that the States have the right to 
flout the law of the land school 
desegregation; it implies that the States 
can allow lynch mobs to act with im- 
punity; it implies that the States have 
the ability to apprehend the hate bomb- 
ers who cross State lines. These impli- 
cations do not stand scrutiny. 

I believe in States rights because the 
States are closer to the people than any 
Federal bureaucracy and because the 
States can serve as a laboratory for the 
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States to truly reflect the will of all their 
citizens; and no State, under our repub- 
lican form of government, can espouse 
programs in violation of the provisions 
of the Constitution. States rights will 
be strengthened, not weakened, by the 
voting and other protections which I am 
advocating. Let us remember that these 
are corrective measures only. If there 
are no deprivations of voting rights, no 
evasions of constitutional requirements, 
no unsolved bombings and lynchings, 
then there will be no occasion ever for 
implementation of any of these laws. 
Surely the States have rights; but they 
also have obligations. If these obliga- 
tions are fulfilled, the Federal Govern- 
ment will never be called upon to act 
under any of these provisions. 

Mr. President, some skirmishes in this 
new phase of the civil rights battle al- 
ready have been fought. It is regret- 
table, but undeniable, that the result of 
these skirmishes has been to make our 
cause more difficult. 

We failed to change the filibuster rule 
in any substantial respect. This will 
handicap efforts to invoke cloture after 
there has been a reasonable opportunity 
for debate. 

In addition, we failed to bring out of 
committee any civil rights legislation. 
This has made it necessary for us to 
utilize an entirely irrelevant measure as 
a vehicle for our debate. I regret this 
procedure as much as does anyone else, 
although it should be made clear that 
what is being done is entirely proper and 
is not at all uncommon under the rules 
of the Senate. At the same time, it cer- 
tainly would be better to have a commit- 
tee-approved civil rights bill before us; 
and I shall continue to urge the Rules 
Committee to act on the voting meas- 
ures it has under consideration. 

Delay and confusion are among the 
weapons of the opposition. We all know 
there are many important matters which 
have to be acted on by the Senate prior 
to adjournment. Delay will lead to 
pressure to get the civil rights debate 
over with, to compromise, to yield, per- 
haps even to abandon the fight. Many of 
us, however, do not intend to be intimi- 
dated by any talkfest. We will not be 
bullied by a barrage of words. It must 
be made clear at the outset that any fili- 
buster will be futile; that the Senate will 
meet day and night, and on weekends, if 
necessary, to allow these issues to be 
dealt with on their merits. If all of us 
who believe in this cause will join to- 
gether, we can overcome any unreason- 
able obstacle and achieve our goals. 

Let it be known now that the pro- 
ponents of equal justice are resolute and 
indefatigable; that our cause gives us 
strength; and that our convictions give 
us determination. I believe with all my 
heart and soul that the measures we 
shall advocate are in the American tra- 
dition of justice, equality, liberty, and 
freedom. The real question in this de- 
bate is whether we shall be true to our 
heritage. 

Mr. President, these issues are too vi- 
tal to the welfare of our country to be 
buried in a wasteland of te out- 
bursts and meaningless threats. Let 
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us deal with these issues on their merits. 
Let us respect honest differences of opin- 
jon, and avoid partisan or personal 
characterization. Let us give everyone 
reasonable opportunity to be heard. 
Then let us act in what each of us be- 
lieves is in the best interests of our 
country. Let our debate reflect credit 
on this great institution and achieve 
positive results which will benefit all 
our people. 

We have a sacred duty to perform—a 
duty deserving of our last full measure 
of devotion. When this chapter in our 
history is written, let it be recorded that 
we met our duty in the tradition of 
America, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, as part of my remarks, 
a very fine address by the junior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee]. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE WORLD WE WANT 


(Address by the Honorable GALE W. MCGEE, 
Senator from Wyoming, at the North 
Carolina Conference on World Affairs, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., February 11, 1960) 

We are met here today to discuss a ques- 
tion that is quite unreal, “the world we 
want.” It is unreal because I seriously ques- 
tion whether Americans know what kind of 
world they want; it is unreal because the 
United States cannot in itself determine the 
kind of world to be. 

A country which has already confused 
consumer luxury with national prosperity; 
one that has long since lost its dedication 
to high principle amid an abundance of 
materialistic gimmicks; one that has sur- 
rendered ideals to gadgetry; a country which 
prays on its national Thanksgiving for less 
food because of too much; a nation which 
describes its greatest national blight as food 
surpluses while three-fourths of the people 
of the rest of the world cry out for more * * * 
these passing attributes reveal a nation and 
a people who have lost their way, who have 
lost sight of true national purpose and na- 
tional objectives. People in these circum- 
stances can hardly know what kind of world 
they want. 

Even if we in America knew what kind of 
world we wanted, it would be impossible to 
impose that image on the rest of the world. 
Long since should we have disabused our- 
selves of the notion that the world ought 
to be created in our image. We cannot make 
little Americans out of everyone, nor should 
we try. There are forces in the world, and 
always will be, which lie quite beyond the 
capacities of even Democrats or Republicans 
to change or to do very much about. 

Therefore, it is far more important that 
we discuss here today, not the world we 
want but rather the world we're likely to 
get. This I propose to do in the next few 
minutes. 

What will the world of the next decade 
be? It will possess three or four character- 
istics to which all American thoughts and 
Plans must be accommodated. First, it will 
be this world and not some imaginary em- 
pire in outer space. From the press and TV 
ome could be led to believe that we were 
about ready to abandon the Earth in favor 
of the Moon. The harsh fact is that we're 
going to have to learn to live on this globe 
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with the chances of escape into some other 
planet being desperately remote if not im- 
possible for the most of us. The planetary 
binge on which many Americans now seem 
to be is merely another upsurge for an 
escape from the realities of our time. While 
this is a human impulse, it is not defensible 
among a people whose history has been writ- 
ten by courageous acts committed against 
overwhelming odds. It is time we got our 
heads out of the stratosphere and our feet 
back on the good earth and work harder at 
the task of learning to live with our fellow 
men. It would be the height of folly if in 
our desperate search for escape we should 
win the Moon and lose the Earth. 

A second characteristic of the world we're 
likely to get is that it will be an Asian 
world. One does not have to be a great 
prophet to foretell the racial makeup of 
the population of the world in the decade 
ahead. A typical cross section of mankind 
reduced to 100 people looks something like 
this even now, Out of the 100, 4 would be 
from Australia, New Zealand, and the South 
Pacific; 5 from the United States and Can- 
ada, 6 from Latin America, 7 from the Soviet 
Union, 8 from Africa, 14 from Western Eu- 
rope, and 56 from Asia. 

The next 10 years may well be char- 
acterized by a shift of power, as well as the 
point of danger, from Moscow to Peiping. 
In any case it will be shifting to a part of 
the world about which we know so little and 
understand even less. 

Few indeed are the courses in world his- 
tory taught in our public and private insti- 
tutions today which include the histories of 
the great nationalities and cultures of the 
East. For most Americans the world still 
begins with Christopher Columbus. Rare is 
the history curriculum which attempts to 
carry the story back even to the days of 
Greece and Rome. Of this dominating major 
fact of the world, a distressing number of 
Americans remain blissfully ignorant. 

To apply American standards or judgments 
to the peoples or achievements of the gov- 
ernments of Asia could create more trouble 
rather than less. On a recent trip to south- 
east Asia I saw among the new resettlement 
villages in the high central plateau country 
of Vietnam cases in point. In one instance 
the resettled villagers were still hauling their 
water from the banks of a stream up to their 
new huts considerably higher than the 
stream bed, It seemed obvious to some of 
us Americans that they should have built 
closer to the stream so that they might have 
piped the water through their homes as a 
matter of convenience. One of the villagers 
was quick to explain, however, that to do so 
would have deprived them of their daily trips 
to the riverbank for water and for the 
women to do the family laundry, an expe- 
rience which gave them their principal con- 
tacts with their neighbors and their friends 
and which they were desirous of retaining. 
While this primitive means of procuring 
water tends to offend the efficient habits of 
an American, it is well for us all to remem- 
ber that people are different—especially 
Asian people. If we're going to survive in an 
Asian world, we're going to have to work at 
understanding the Asian mind. 

A third characteristic of the world we're 
likely to get is that it will be a nondemocratic 
world. In the memory of most men still 
living, we have waged two world wars for 
democracy. It is shocking to many of our 
people to realize that democracy has not 
been the major harvest of the peace which 
followed either struggle. Within 10 years 
after World War I, which had been waged 
“to make the world safe for democracy,” the 
world had, in fact, been made safe only for 
dictatorships. Only Great Britain, France, 
and a handful of smaller countries remained 
with the United States as outposts of de- 
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mocracy. In the wake of World War II 
nearly 2 dozen nations in Asia and Africa 
have become independent. Very few of these 
can truthfully be described as democracies, 

Before deploring the lack of democracy 
among these new governments, however, it 
is well for Americans to rediscover for them- 
selves the basic truths of a working democ- 
racy. They should recall that democracy is 
not something that you can buy for, or im- 
pose upon, another people. Rather, it is an 
attitude and a way of looking at life that 
is born of a certain idealism and matures 
in the harsh realities of day-to-day national 
experience. Democracy can only come from 
within; it cannot be assigned to a people 
from without. 

Our own history is an excellent case in 
point. Although we are fond of speaking of 
our own Revolution in 1776 as “democratic,” 
in fact by the time we formalized our sys- 
tem in the Constitutional Convention a 
dozen years later, little more than the words 
of democracy had survived. True Demo- 
crats like Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry 
not only had deserted the cause, they were, 
in fact, not wanted by the framers of the 
Constitution. By 1789 when the United 
States launched its own form of govern- 
ment, scarcely one male in eight had the 
right to vote. The Americans were far from 
democracy in the early years of the Repub- 
lic. And now, nearly two centuries later, we 
are still working hard at the business of be- 
coming more democratic. 

Remembering these facts, it ill behooves 
us to lose faith with the new nations of to- 
day’s world because they do not have demo- 
cratic governments. In the early stages 
at least it is far more important that these 
peoples acquire stability, a national con- 
sciousness, and a pride in their country. Be- 
cause most of the areas now emerging in 
independence existed for centuries under an 
overburdening colonialism, they have a more 
backward society from which to call forth 
the experiences leading to democracy than 
nearly any government or people in the West. 
This is all the more a reason for our patience 
and our understanding of what these people 
in the developing areas of the world are go- 
ing through. 

One of the ironies of the moment, indeed, 
is that while we worry about the rampant 
forces of nationalism undermining the 
United Nations and the concept of collective 
security in the West, the new nationalism of 
the independent areas of the East becomes 
the first best hope for mobilizing resistance 
against the encroachments of communism or 
of any other form of imperialistic venture. 

A fourth characteristic of the world we're 
likely to get is that it will continue to be 
a world in crisis rather than a world at peace. 
Given the frightening power capabilities of 
the giants of the earth through nuclear war- 
fare; given the explosive concomitants of 
population increases everywhere; given the 
revolutionary expectations of hundreds of 
millions of people, principally in Asia and 
Africa, it would be naive to expect the world 
in the next decade to become a place of idyl- 
lic peace. For these reasons we must expect 
the world to continue to be a place of ten- 
sions, near wars, or even limited wars for 
a considerable time to come. 

Facing the realities of these characteristics, 
we can, nonetheless, influence the direction 
of the changes now taking place and perhaps 
even temper the climate of opinion which 
surely will emerge. I would like to suggest 
several ways in which American foreign policy 
could best hope to do so. 

The first is to increase our efforts in non=- 
Military activities. The nature of the Com- 
munist conspiracy in widely scattered areas 
of the world has required an overwhelming 
military commitment on our part. The stag- 
gering size of our military appropriations for 
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defense around the world has tended, how- 
ever, to crowd nonmilitary programs out of 
the budget or to squeeze them down to a 
meaningful or ineffective size. 

As a consequence, the American image 
abroad has acquired a negative or defensive 
or predominantly military character in the 
eyes of other peoples. Nearly everywhere in 
my travels most native populations under- 
stand very clearly what it is America is 

against. 

But increasingly they are asking, “What 
is America for?” This is to say that we 
have to balance our necessary defense pos- 
ture with a constructive offering of posi- 
tive values and hopeful nonmilitary goals. 
These goals will lie largely in the area of 
economic development, particularly in those 
areas of the world which lie generally south 
of the Northern Hemisphere—areas that are 
only now developing toward higher standards 
of living. 

In Asia, for example, population increase 
and military necessity have combined to 
diminish, if not actually negate, most of our 
nonmilitary economic programs. Many of 
our endeavors in south Asia have been lauda- 
ble, constructive, and farseeing, but their net 
impact has been lost amid the vast popu- 
lations in the area. Take Vietnam, for ex- 
ample. There we have spent in the 4 years of 
independence approximately $1 billion—a 
staggering sum by any standards. Yet so 
much of this total has had to go into mili- 
tary and defense programs in order to hold 
back the tide of encroaching communism 
from the north that very little, in fact, has 
been left for public developments so sorely 
needed. As a result, the economy of Vietnam 
has increased but 1 percent, a modest in- 
crease wiped out by population growth. 

India is another case in point, Once again 
population is the pressing problem. India 
has long been unable to produce even enough 
food for her own people. Although the birth 
rate there has declined, the death rate has 
dropped even faster. The result is a tre- 
mendous gain of births over deaths. 

Because of the vast population base—more 
than 450 million people—there are more mil- 
lions of people being added to the country 
each year than the slow-moving economic 
system there has been able to absorb. Even 
as our modest help to India has increased, 
the need for more and more economic assist- 
ance has increased still faster. In effect 
India, with all of our help, is falling behind 
her own requirements. The net result is a 
lowering rather than a raising of the stand- 
ard of living in many areas. For a very few 
years ahead India will desperately need mas- 
sive economic help—perhaps double that of 
the present—in order to get ahead of the 
population pressures. Only when they are on 
top of this problem will they dare to think 
about “phasing out” their economic depend- 
ence upon more fortunate countries like the 
United States. 

India’s plight is brought more sharply into 
focus when it is arrayed alongside the rising 
threat of Communist China. The test right 
now is whether the Chinese system of ex- 
ploiting the individual will triumph over the 
Indian system of respecting the individual. 
Only the blind could be optimistic about 
the outcome at this moment. 

Vietnam and India are strong examples of 
the nature of our problems in this critical 
part of the world. Unless our nonmilitary 
economic programs are vastly increased dur- 
ing the next 3 to 5 years, the position of the 
south Asians, and indeed our own position 
in that part of the world, will be inundated 
by the combination of population, military 
threat, and economic inadequacy. 

The United States in order to win has to 
meet the economic challenge of south Asia 
on a scale commensurate with the size of the 
problem. It is foolhardy to point to the 
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numbers of dollars being spent in that part 
of the world without reference to what needs 
to be done. To take one step ahead only to 
slip back two or three saves money for no 
one. Instead, it wastes it for all. Nor can it 
be excused as slow progress, It would, in 
fact, mark a retreat into oblivion. 

The time is at hand, therefore, when the 
American people need to be told the truth 
about the magnitude of the economic chal- 
lenge around the world. Mr. Khrushchev has 
warned us many times. He seems willing to 
grant that in sheer military capacities his 
country and ours cancel one another out. 
But he makes no bones about the fact that 
the Kremlin is confident of ultimate tri- 
umph through the instrument of economic 
warfare. 

Economic war is the most dangerous and 
threatening of all, not because we can't afford 
it, but because we refuse to recognize it for 
what it is. It is difficult to excite people 
about economic warfare. It can’t be 
launched from Cape Canaveral, People don’t 
die today on the economic battlefronts— 
the fact that they may be liquidated 5 years 
or 10 years hence is a ruthless fact which the 
public mind finds it too convenient to post- 
pone for later contemplation. 

It is important, therefore, for Americans to 
recognize before it is too late that the battle- 
ground for the showdown between freedom 
and totalitarianism has been shifted from the 
military to the economic arena. It is still 
war regardless of what names may be used 
to disguise the conflict. 

As a nation we are far better equipped to 
wage and to win this kind of war than we 
are a strictly military conflict. To do so, 
however, we must the danger for 
what it is, discipline our endeavors, deter- 
mine the necessary priorities, and prepare for 
the sacrifices which alone will permit us the 
maximum effort in a free society such as ours. 

A second way in which American foreign 
policy can strengthen its position would be 
to launch a massive exchange-of-persons 
program. Until now we have made only 
token efforts in this area. The kind of pro- 
gram I envisage would have two phases, one 
aimed at the Russians, the other aimed 
toward Asia. For the Russians, it would re- 
quire bringing to the United States tens of 
thousands of Soviets for at least a quick 
“cook’s tour.” In my judgment there need 
be no regard as to the kind of Russians to 
be included in this program. 

During my own travels in the U.S. R. I 
found the Russians at all levels intensely 
curious about America and envious of our 
standards of material achievements, partic- 
ularly in the area of consumer luxuries. It 
would be useful, in my judgment, if we could 
whet the Russian appetite for more and more 
consumer goods. I have often advocated 
that Sears-Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
catalogs ought to be required in the luggage 
of every American tourist going to the 
U.SS.R. Dropped among the townsfolk in 
any Russian community, the catalogs would 
create an explosion (in the form of new 
expectations) which would rival that of nu- 
clear weaponry. 

Whatever else one may think of the Rus- 
sian people, they remain people and possess 
the same human aspirations as the rest of 
us. The more we can contribute to their 
rising expectations from their own govern- 
ment, the more we intensify the pressures 
on the Kremlin to yield to consumer de- 
mands and thus to modify the otherwise 
total drive toward strictly military and po- 
litical objectives. 

We have nothing to risk nor to suffer from 
Russians seeing how we live in the cross- 
roads communities of America. On the other 
hand, there is everything to gain. This will 
cost money. I submit, however, that every 
dollar thus spent would bring a return in 
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our favor far greater than those dollars nec- 
essarily being spent for strictly military 
endeavors. 

The second phase of our exchange program 
would apply principally to Asia but also to 
the so-called Dark Continent of Africa and 
to Latin America. We are in difficulty in 
those areas of the world largely because most 
of our people know so little about the re- 
gions. It is not a difference of principles 
that separates us from the developing areas 
but a lack of understanding and a lack of 
basic information about what goes on there. 
Those few Americans who do see Asia, for 
example, are generally the wrong Americans. 
By “wrong” I mean they are elderly citizens 
who in their declining years have the finan- 
cial independence to finance a trip to this 
distant part of the world. They are not the 
people that would be leading our country 
tomorrow. Most of them, moreover, have 
little or no participation in the leadership 
of our Government even today. 

It is the youth of America that must rise 
to the needs to which Asia is challenging us 
at the moment. Therefore, I propose that 
the Government of the United States finance, 
as a part of our regular higher educational 
system, travel and residence for several 
months, perhaps for as long as a year, of 
1 million students annually. 

In addition, one of the alternatives to 
compulsory military service ought to be an 
extended period of service overseas, particu- 
larly in underdeveloped regions and in non- 
military roles, such as agricultural develop- 
ment, social services in the cities, and sim- 
ilar public endeavors. 

Again, the cost for such a program would 
be considerable, but the cost should be 
equated with the good and the substantial 
steps toward our laudable goal of a more 
understanding world—one we understand 
and which understands us. We in America 
sent 12 million young people around the 
world with guns on their shoulders without 
batting an eye at the cost because we had 
to, to survive. Why can’t we send other mil- 
Nons of youth around the world with ideas 
in their heads? Guns alone cannot win; 
ideas may. 

In the struggle for the minds of men let's 
not forget our greatest resource. It is our 
historical tradition of ideas and the vigor 
and dynamism of our youth. These mil- 
lions of young people would serve at once 
as America’s finest ambassadors of good will. 
They would represent our most formidable 
frontline in the quest for truth and free- 
dom; and at the same time, they would re- 
turn to America as a rapidly filling reservoir 
of understanding and informed opinion of 
the critical sections of the world where the 
outcome of the conflict between freedom and 
tyranny still hangs in doubt. 

A third way in which American policy 
would best influence the changing world 
around us is to recognize frankly that the 
peoples of the world are in revolt and that 
these revolutions are principally within the 
context of American ideals and made up 
of American ideas. It would be a mistake 
to equate these outbursts as the evil doings 
of Communist conspirators. Rather, they 
would have exploded had there never been 
a Karl Marx or a Bolshevik uprising in Rus- 
sia in 1917. They reflect the normal aspira- 
tions of people everywhere for human dignity, 
for the integrity of the individual, for na- 
tional independence, and for freedom from 
tyranny. These movements are the Spirit 
of 1776 turned loose in the 20th century. 
While they have been delayed by nearly two 
centuries because of the heavy hands of 
colonialism and imperialism, they remain, 
nonetheless, powerful impulses. 

In short, it is the Spirit of 1776 which is 
exciting the world rather than the Commu- 
nist revolution of Marx and Lenin. The 
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sooner we recognize this fact, the sooner 
can we hope to channel the forces of change 
toward constructive ends. This means that 
we must recognize revolution for what it is, 
try to understand it, and, where possible, to 
assist in attaining these laudable human as- 
pirations. It ill behooves us who first set 
the example in our own history to look down 
our noses at those who have arrived 200 
years late. 

Nowhere have we a better example of how 
not to do it than in China. There the forces 
of revolutionary change were under way long 
before even the Communist revolution in 
Russia. Yet, we pretended not to see these 
changes; and as a result, our once strong 
position on the mainland was washed away 
by the flood tide of revolution. The Rus- 
sians, by contrast, saw the change for what 
it was. While not of their making, none- 
theless, they seized it and rode it in their 
own direction and to their own advantage. 
We might well learn from this unfortunate 
experience in our recent past. 

History teaches us nothing if not the in- 
evitability of change. For us to assert, as 
we seem bent upon doing at the moment, 
that there must be no change, or at the most 
that we will sit tight, hang on, and ride out 
the storm is only to invite greater disasters. 
Our static concepts, our desire to cling to the 
status quo can only weaken our national 
foundations and hasten the decline of our 
position of leadership in the world. 

It is in these nonmilitary areas then 
where the future opportunity for the 
strengthening of America’s position in the 
world lies. By helping other peoples in 
technological and economic ways to help 
themselves by a massive exchange of per- 
sons; and through a conscious employment 
of our ideals and principles as guideposts 
between which to channel the forces of the 
world revolution now sweeping the earth, we 
not only acquire a new sense of direction 
ourselves, but we offer a hope and a chal- 
lenge to those millions who aspire only to a 
better life. 

Such a program has the obvious advan- 
tage of being positive and constructive 
rather than negative and defensive. It is 
aimed at helping people just because they 
are people and not because the groups in- 
volved are against Russians, or against Chi- 
nese, or against totalitarianism, or are will- 
ing (or unwilling) allies. 

It is time that America faced this new 
opportunity for exciting the peoples of the 
rest of the world. It is this kind of con- 
cept which represents the true goals of Amer- 
ican society, which reflects the deep purposes 
of the American way of life, and which con- 
summates what Ralph Waldo Emerson once 
called the American dream. 


THE CHESSMAN EXECUTION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
was quite surprised and nonplused when 
I read on the news ticker a few moments 
azo that Assistant Secretary of State 
Rubottom had injected his office and ad- 
vice into the highly controversial Chess- 
man case, in California. According to 
the ticker, the Assistant Secretary of 
State sent the following telegram to the 
Governor of California: 

Through our Embassy in Montevideo the 
National Council of the Government of Uru- 

guay (the Nation’s nine-member executive 
authority) has tonight (Thursday) brought 
to urgent attention of State Department 
grave concern of council over anticipated 
hostile demonstrations of student elements 
and others to Chessman execution when our 
President visits Uruguay March 2. 

Roy R. RusorroM, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs. 
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Mr. President, I have not made a 
search of the precedents; but to my lim- 
ited knowledge, and within my experi- 
ence, I believe this is an unprecedented 
action by the Department of State, in 
interfering with the normal carrying out 
of justice within a State. 

In that connection, today’s Washing- 
ton Post has published, on page 13, an 
article which gives a summary of the 
reactions of various persons in Europe. 
I wish to read several of their comments. 

From the Paris Le Monde, which is 
one of the leading and most influential 
papers in France, I read what it had to 
say: 

If he was guilty, why add to the death 
penalty the agony of 12 years? 

The article states further: 

It was this aspect of the case—Chessman’s 
long wait for death—which angered many in 
Europe, where few countries still have cap- 
ital punishment. Europeans generally are 
not as concerned about the conviction as 
they are about his 12 years in the shadow of 
the gas chamber. 

The Manchester Guardian wrote: 

There is something radically wrong with a 
Judicial system that can allow delays such as 
the 12-year ordeal which Chessman has en- 
dured in a death cell. 


L'Osservatore Romano, the Vatican 
newspaper, pleaded for mercy for Chess- 
man. It is no longer a judicial ques- 
tion, but only a humane question,” the 
paper said. 

Mr. President, I think it is a very dis- 
turbing element in the ordinary admin- 
istration of justice within our States, 
that we are now being pressured either 
by groups of people in European coun- 
tries or by incipient mobs of students in 
a Latin American country. I, too, think 
that the course of justice in this case 
exposes our whole country and our 
judicial system to ridicule and contempt 
by civilized people. I think the delay 
itself was unfortunate. But I also 
think the interference by the State De- 


There may be facts about the case 
that I do not know, but, according to 
the press report and the ticker tape re- 
port, I think it is a very questionable 
procedure. 

Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before he moves to another 
subject? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Les, I yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to join the Senator from Arkansas 
in the general context of the remarks 
he has just made. I read the dispatch 
this afternoon, and it seems to me the 
action by the State Department is con- 
trary to the sense and knowledge of our 
judicial system as it exists in this coun- 
try. I would hesitate to think, applying 
this question on a more local basis, that 
if the courts of my own State had con- 
victed a slayer—and we still have the 
death penalty in Colorado—the Governor 
would be subject to the pressure of the 
State Department or any other part of 
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our Federal Government in procuring a 
delay of a sentence that was about to 
be executed. 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
judicial processes are accomplished 
through long and tedious procedures. If 
it had not been for the fact that every 
Possible effort was made to be sure that 
protection was given to an accused 
criminal in our country, this man would 
never have been able to delay execution 
of the sentence for 12 years. 

As a matter of fact, the delay is due to 
his unusual tenacity in clinging to vari- 
ous appeals which he thought might offer 
him some relief, although they were un- 
certain appeals and did not afford him 
much protection. 

Behind all the circumstances of the 
case is lost the fact that this man is a 
convicted criminal and a man convicted 
of bestial crimes on women, crimes too 
— even to be printed in public rec- 
o 

I would not want to get into the argu- 
ment as to whether or not the death 
sentence is warranted. That question is 
something which each State must decide 
for itself and which each person must 
decide for himself. 

Certainly, without more explanation 
than has been given, I cannot imagine 
anything that would warrant interfer- 
ence by the State Department. In my 
opinion, I think this is an unwarranted 
intervention in the rights of the judicial 
processes of a State. 

If this practice were permitted, the 
States would soon be reduced to a status 
in which any minority group or any well 
organized group of a country could raise 
so much fuss about a particular convic- 
tion that soon our State Department 
would become concerned about it, and 
would then contact the local authorities. 
The minute such procedure would be 
condoned, we would have surrendered a 
part not only of State sovereignty; but 
we would have surrendered a part of our 
national sovereignty. I must say I agree 
with the Senator from Arkansas in every 
respect. I believe this is a very, very 
dangerous development. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his observation. As the Senator 
has said, it is a very complicated matter. 
There are many aspects of it, but the 
one for which I feel some responsibility 
is the intervention of the State Depart- 
ment. What justification the State De- 
partment has for interjecting its views 
into the matter is quite beyond me. 

The State Department says this was 
done because the President is going to 
Uruguay. If the situation is so danger- 
ous in Uruguay that this case would 
make that much of a difference, the 
President had better not go there. He 
does not have to go to Uruguay. He can 
go to Paraguay, or he can go somewhere 
else. It seems to me that is a very shal- 
low and superficial reason to give for 
intervention by the State Department in 
this particular case. 

If the Governor of the State has rea- 
sons for whatever action he may see fit 
to take, it is his place to act. It is not 
my responsibility to criticize him. I 
think the State Department has no busi- 
ness intervening in this kind of affair. 
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and I do not believe anybody would con- 
vince me that such action is a part of 
the functions of the Department. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield a little further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICE (Mr. Mc- 
Gee in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr.ALLOTT. Mention has been made 
about the Governor of California. I 
think we ought to make the Recorp clear 
that the Governor of California is en- 
dowed by the Constitution of his State 
with the power to exert executive clem- 
ency on whatever basis he sees fit, and 
none of us can question that power, and 
certainly not those who reside outside 
the State of California. It certainly is 
an entirely different situation when the 
State Department of our Nation takes 
a hand in the case. 

I thank the Senator from Arkansas 
for yielding to me. 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to provide for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Inter- 
national Development Association 
IDA. The President's message and the 
report on the IDA by the National Ad- 
visory Council have been received, and 
I am introducing this proposed legisla- 
tion in order that there may be a spe- 
cific bill to which Members of the Senate 
and the public may direct their atten- 
tion and comments. 

I believe my colleagues will find it use- 
ful to have a short summary of the more 
notable provisions of the bill and the 
new institution. But first I want to take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to the 
broad vision, the initiative, and the per- 
sistence of a colleague who has done 
more than any other single person to 
bring the IDA into being. I am, of 
course, referring to Senator A. S. MIKE 
Monroney, whose great capabilities and 
whose activities in his country’s behalf 
are too well known to require elabora- 
tion. 

Mr. President, many of us in this 
Chamber, believing that the slogan 
business as usual“ is the exact antithe- 
sis of the proper approach to these dan- 
gerous and fast-moving times, have ris- 
en to deplore executive branch immobil- 
ity and to call for new and imaginative 
proposals. All too often the response 
has been a figurative shrug, a challenge 
to name a few such proposals off the 
cuff, and a continued obsessive sojourn 
in the countinghouse counting out the 
money; it is regrettable, meanwhile, 
that the public rather than the royal 
nose is being tweaked. 

Today, however, I am glad to have oc- 
casion to stress both an example of a 
fresh, imaginative proposal and a clear- 
cut instance of congressional initiative. 
We are much indebted for both to the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma. Yet, 
lest I be accused—no matter how erro- 
neously—of speaking in a partisan man- 
ner, I hasten to add that the executive 
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branch, having finally been persuaded 
of the merits of the idea, should be con- 
gratulated for moving rapidly to bring 
it to fruition. 

Now, the bill I have been requested to 
introduce to provide for U.S. member- 
ship in the IDA is closely modeled upon 
the Inter-American Development Act, 
which in turn was patterned after the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act. Mem- 
bers of the Senate, therefore, will pre- 
sumably be quite familiar with the terms 
employed in this proposed legislation. 
I shall limit myself to pointing out two 
important provisions in the bill: First, 
the U.S. Governor and Executive Di- 
rector and alternates of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development will act in the same ca- 
pacities with respect to the IDA; sec- 
ond, the bill authorizes to be appro- 
priated, without fiscal year limitation, a 
U.S. total subscription of $320,290,000. 
But it should be noted that this sum 
would be paid in over a 5-year period. 

As indicated by the first point just 
made, the IDA will be a subsidiary of the 
World Bank; it will have the same 
strong management, which has built up 
IBRD reserves of over $450 million, and 
it will depend at least initially on ex- 
isting staff and facilities. The same 68 
member governments of the Bank are 
being invited to join and to subscribe 
funds. 

The most notable feature of the IDA 
will be its ability to provide loans to its 
less-developed members on terms which 
are more flexible and bear less heavily 
on the balance of payments than those 
of conventional loans. This financing 
will in part be provided for projects of 
the type financed by the IBRD, and in 
part for development projects which are 
important to the area concerned but not 
immediately productive. Such financing 
will only be available if it cannot be ob- 
tained on reasonable terms from other 
sources. 

From the U.S. point of view, the most 
important aspects of the IDA include its 
future status as the only international 
institution which would provide develop- 
ment financing on flexible terms with 
the broad participation of other indus- 
trialized nations besides the United 
States. This latter point is related to 
our current efforts to induce Western 
European and other highly developed 
countries to share the problem of helping 
less privileged nations in the free world. 

The methods of providing funds for 
the IDA’s operations are the unique fea- 
ture of the institution. If all IBRD 
members join and accept their propor- 
tionate subscriptions, the initial re- 
sources of the IDA will total $1 billion. 
However, member countries are divided 
into two groups for subscription pur- 
poses, and the 17 more industrialized na- 
tions in group I will provide about $763 
million as against the roughly $237 mil- 
lion subscribed by the less developed 
members in group II. Subscriptions will 
be payable over a 5-year period, and 
countries in both groups will make 10 
percent of these payments in gold or 
freely 3 currencies. As for the 
remaining 90 percent of these initial 
subscriptions, they will be paid in gold 
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or convertible currencies by group TI 
members in five annual installments, 
whereas group II members will pay those 
installments in national currencies which 
the IDA cannot convert or use to finance 
exports from the country concerned 
without its consent—which the executive 
directors hope will be granted at an in- 
creasing rate. 

Under these provisions, the first U.S. 
payment—combining the portions of 
the 10 and 90 percent components— 
would be approximately $74 million. 
Pending annual payments of about $62 
million in each of 4 years thereafter, the 
balance of the total U.S. subscription 
would be held in noninterest bearing 
Treasury notes. 

Finally, and very significantly, the IDA 
may also receive from any member, be- 
yond its own subscription, supple- 
mentary resources in another member’s 
currency provided the latter country does 
not object. Thus, the United States, for 
example, might offer to IDA some of the 
foreign currency holdings derived from 
surplus commodity sales under Public 
Law 480. 

It should be noted that the IDA would 
have available during its first year of op- 
eration—which cannot begin before mid- 
September of 1960—less than $190 mil- 
yrs in freely convertible currencies or 
gold. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill provid- 
ing for U.S. membership in the Interna- 
tional Development Association be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3074) to provide for the 
participation of the United States in 
the International Development Associa- 
tion, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“International Development Association Act.” 
ACCEPTANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 

Sec. 2. The President is hereby authorized 
to accept membership for the United States 
in the International Development Associa- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the Asso- 
ciation”), provided for by the Articles of 
Agreement (hereinafter referred to as the 
Articles“) of the Association deposited in 
the archives of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 
GOVERNOR, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AND ALTERNATES 

Sec. 3. The Governor and Executive Di- 
rector of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and the alter- 
nate for each of them, appointed under sec- 
tion 3 of the Bretton Woods Agreements Act, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 286a), shall serve as 
Governor, Executive Director and alternates, 
respectively, of the Association. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 

Src. 4. The provisions of section 4 of the 
Bretton Woods ents Act, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 286b), shall apply with respect 
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to the Association to the same extent as 
with respect to the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the 
International Monetary Fund. Reports with 
respect to the Association under para- 
graphs (5) and (6) of subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 4 of said Act, as amended, shall be in- 
cluded in the first report made thereunder 
after the establishment of the Association 
and in each succeeding report. 


CERTAIN ACTS NOT TO BE TAKEN WITHOUT 
AUTHORIZATION 


Src. 5. Unless Congress by law authorizes 
such action, neither the President nor any 
person or agency shall, on behalf of the 
United States, (a) subscribe to additional 
funds under article III, section 1, of the arti- 
cles; (b) accept any amendment under 
article IX of the articles; or (e) make a loan 
or provide other financing to the Associa- 
tion, except that loans or other financing 
may be provided to the Association by a 
United States agency created pursuant to an 
Act of Congress which is authorized by law 
to make loans or provide other financing to 
international organizations. 


DEPOSITORIES 


Sro. 6. Any Federal Reserve bank which 
is requested to do so by the Association shall 
act as its depository or as its fiscal agent, 
and the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System shall supervise and direct 
the carrying out of these functions by the 
Federal Reserve banks. 


PAYMENT OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, without fiscal year limita- 
tion, for the subscription of the United 
States to the Association, $320,290,000. 

(b) For the purpose of keeping to a mini- 
mum the cost to the United States of par- 
ticipation in the Association, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, after paying the requisite 
part of the subscription of the United States 
in the Association required to be made under 
the articles, is authorized and directed to 
issue special notes of the United States from 
time to time, at par, and to deliver such 
notes to the Association in exchange for dol- 
lars to the extent permitted by the articles, 
The special notes provided for in this sub- 
section shall be issued under the authority 
and subject to the provisions of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the pur- 
poses for which securities may be issued 
under that Act are extended to include the 
purposes for which special notes are author- 
ized and directed to be issued under this 
subsection, but such notes shall bear no 
interest, shall be nonnegotiable, and shall be 
payable on demand of the Association. The 
face amount of special notes issued to the 
Association under the authority of this sub- 
section and outstanding at any one time shall 
not exceed, in the aggregate, the amount of 
the subscription of the United States actu- 
ally paid to the Association under the 
articles, 

(c) Any payment made to the United 
States by the Association as a distribution 
of net income shall be covered into the 
Treasury as a miscellaneous receipt. 

JURISDICTION AND VENUE OF ACTIONS 

Sec. 8. For the purpose of any action 
which may be brought within the United 
States, its possessions, or the Common- 
Wealth of Puerto Rico, by or against the 
Association in accordance with the articles 


have original jurisdiction of any such ac- 
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tion. When the Association is a defendant 
in any such action, it may, at any time be- 
fore the trial thereof, remove such action 
from a State court into the district court of 
the United States for the proper district 
by following the ure for removal of 
causes otherwise provided by law. 
STATUS, IMMUNITIES AND PRIVILEGES 

Sec. 9. The provisions of article VII, sec- 
tion 5(d), and article VIII, sections 2 to 9, 
both inclusive, of the articles shall have 
full force and effect in the United States, its 
possessions, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, upon acceptance of membership 
by the United States in, and the establish- 
ment of, the Association. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations not only 
for the introduction of the bill, but also 
for the kind words he said about the part 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
played in respect to this new interna- 
tional financial institution. 

I should like to say that as chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency the distinguished junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] gave us 
our first encouragement as to the possi- 
bilities of such an institution. It was 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency that the resolution urging se- 
rious study of the proposal and a report 
to Congress came in 1958. Without the 
interest of the distinguished Senator, and 
his aid throughout the entire period of 
the hearings and later modification of 
original form of the resolution, I am 
certain there would have been no Inter- 
national Development Association. 

The interest of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arkansas in foreign 
aid, and particularly in the development 
of underdeveloped countries, has been 
one of the significant factors in this Na- 
tion's securities in that field. Certainly 
this is a new phrase in which, as the Sen- 
ator so aptly predicts, there is an oppor- 
tunity for the developing countries of the 
world to join in a mutual program which 
can provide a fruitful, sane, common- 
sense effort of self-help through loans 
of longer duration and at lower interest 
than would be possible in the ordinary 
bank loans offered by the World Bank. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator‘s recalling the early days with 
respect to the proposal. I remember 
when the Senator first proposed it, and 
I remember also the meetings and dis- 
cussions in the committee as well as cer- 
tain private meetings where the idea was 
promulgated. I think this is one of the 
rather rare examples where an idea 
which is incubated in such meetings in 
the committee and among Members of 
the Senate finally is brought to fruition. 
We have a bill as to which there really 
is agreement on the part of a sufficient 
number of nations—they have not for- 
mally agreed, but it is my understanding 
they have informally agreed—so that 
there is little doubt the organization will 
come into being. 

Again I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion, and I know the appreciation of the 
Senate and of the country, for the Sena- 
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tor's contribution to this organization. 
Under the direction of the International 
Bank, which has already proved its ca- 
pacity and its efficiency in this field 
abroad, this organization will make a 
great contribution to the overall effort in 
which we are engaged in helping to de- 
velop the underdeveloped countries of 
the world. 

This is a new approach. It is sup- 
plementary to the World Bank, and I 
think it is a very worthwhile organi- 
zation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
deeply appreciate what the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has said. However, I would be 
less than realistic if I did not say that 
if it had not been for his encouragement 
and his participation as chairman of 
the parent committee reporting the bill, 
there would have been no bill. Neither 
would there have been an International 
Development Association, without sup- 
port from many other Members of the 
Senate. 

One of the greatest sources of help 
we received was the distinguished senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busx] 
a Republican member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. When it ap- 
peared that we were deadlocked and 
could not get a bill without further ex- 
planation or persuasion on the part of 
people who had had experience in this 
field, the Senator from Connecticut got 
together a private meeting of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to receive 
such information as was necessary to 
convince several members of the full 
committee that this was a feasible, 
plausible, and profitable way for the 
world to join in extending credit under 
institutional terms, under less than 
banking standards, to underdeveloped 
areas, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

oe MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Perhaps some 
people will be left wondering why this 
legislation now comes from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, when the 
original measure was reported from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. I 
may explain for the record that a num- 
ber of years ago, under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, jurisdiction over international 
financial organizations was clearly 
placed in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. However, the then chairman did 
not care to handle the subject. The 
Bretton Woods Agreement had been 
handled by the Banking and Currency 
Committee, so this subject was placed 
under the jurisdiction of that committee 
rather by default. 

Later this year, on examination of 
the jurisdiction of the respective com- 
mittees, it was discovered that jurisdic- 
tion really resided in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. So when the bill was 
introduced it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. That is 
why the jurisdiction appeared to shift. 
Actually the jurisdiction is and was in 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

I think it is very fortunate, because the 
Senator from Oklahoma was a member 
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of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and not of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I think this accident 
of history was very fortunate, so far as 
the creation of the International Devel- 
opment Association was concerned. 

Mr. MONRONEY. By one of the good 
fortunes of coincidence also, it is wonder- 
ful that the former chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
who so ably handled international fi- 
mance as well as domestic financial 
problems, when he became chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
took with him his wisdom and experi- 
ence in this field. So we now have not 
only the legal jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, but also 
the great experience of the junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas in this field. 

A great many Members of the Senate 
are entitled to credit. Their number is 
far too large to try to mention them all 
without fear of leaving out afew. Those 
Senators have consistently given us great 
help, support, and encouragement. We 
have also received support and encour- 
agement from members of the admin- 
istration. After the ice was finally 
broken, and the case rather clearly de- 
veloped, great leadership came from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Robert 
Anderson. Secretary Anderson took 
this plan with him to the International 
Monetary Fund Conference at New 
Delhi; and engaged in many conferences 
with government officials interested in 
financial matters of the Asian countries. 

Then he took it upon himself to ex- 
plain it in person to representatives of 
the major powers. No one has done 
more or deserves more credit for the 
fruition of this plan than the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Under Secretary of State, Hon. 
Douglas Dillon, who was then Assistant 
Secretary of State, as well as the pres- 
ent Secretary of State, Mr. Herter, then 
Under Secretary of State, also inter- 
ested themselves in this plan. 

Because of their great help and assist- 
ance, this subject was brought before 
the World Bank Directors last fall. We 
were successful in obtaining a recom- 
mendation that the directors perfect a 
charter. As is well known, as of last 
week, the charter was approved without 
& single opposition vote, but with two 
abstentions. 

I think it is very fortunate that the 
leaders in the executive department, as 
well as the chairman of our committee 
and others, have joined together in a 
partnership to bring about the desired 
result. I feel that this is a great for- 
ward step, and I am very happy over 
the progress that has been made thus 
far. I only wish that more adequate 
financing could be provided for in the 
initial capitalization. However, there is 
written into the proposed charter provi- 
sions for increases by a number of tech- 
niques. I believe this institution will 
grow when nations find, after what I 
feel will be a test period, the advantages 
of multilateral extension of loans rather 
than bilateral extension of aid or loans. 

I deeply appreciate the expedition with 
which the chairman of the Committee on 
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Foreign Relations has brought this sub- 
ject to the attention of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp a series of three articles on 
IDA written for the Houston Post by Jim 
Mathis, chief of that newspaper’s Wash- 
ington bureau. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Houston Post, Dec. 13, 1959] 


IDA—U.S. TAXPAYER, WoRLD’s Pook WILL 
BENEFIT 
(By Jim Mathis) 

WasHINGTON.—In cramped rooms in the 
US. Treasury, and in the elaborate directors’ 
Offices of the World Bank a few blocks away 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, a fresh new buoy 
of hope for the world’s underprivileged is 
being drawn into existence. 

It is a slow, time-consuming business at 
best—this drawing of a formal charter for 
the latest edition of international cooper- 
ation. 

Working together—not always in harmony 
but always seeking the possible—are lawyers, 
economists, financial experts, and secretaries 
from a dozen nations. They have labored 
for months. 

By early January—time enough to go 
early before the Congress—the final form of 
the International Development Association 
will be perfected. 

If Congress approves, and authorizes the 
appropriation and expenditure of the re- 
quired $320 million, other free nations will 
probably fall in line. 

A new approach to foreign aid will have 
been launched. Industrialized nations, now 
recovered from World War II economic 
depths, will share with the United States 
the burden of developing backward nations, 

There will be two eventual winners: the 
poor people of the world and the US. tax- 
payer. 

This may hardly seem possible, but in- 
quiry indicates it is true. For the taxpayer, 
it would be a rare treat. 

With the possible exception of some ob- 
jections from the United Nations, which has 
its own ideas along similar lines, the pro- 
posed new organization seems to have a clear 
path ahead. 


ALPHABETICAL ACCEPTANCE A BOOST 


The Senate approved the plan in a broad 
sense in 1958. President Eisenhower gave 
his blessings and full support a short time 
later. 

The 68 members of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development—the 
World Bank—gave it 100 percent endorse- 
ment in a meeting here in late September. 

The penultimate in anticipatory accept- 
ance in Washington is almost formal recog- 
nition of the name IDA in the alphabetical 
language which prevails. 

Although wrapped now in purple and 
handled like infant royalty, IDA has not 
always had it so good, There were years 
in which IDA’s life was as precarious as that 
of a dauphin with a dozen jealous uncles. 

IDA drew its first breath in faraway and 
very much underdeveloped Thailand in 1956. 
The occasion was a visit to Bangkok by 
Senator A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma, chairman of the Senate inter- 
national finance subcommittee. 

Monronery went to Thailand as an official 
delegate to the Interparliamentary Union 


ing happening on the meeting floor greatly 
impressed the tall, graying Oklahoma legis- 
It was off-floor talks with Thailanders 
which were to profoundly impress Mon- 
RONEY, and eventually give the United States 
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a method of shoveling off part of the grow- 
ing load of foreign assistance. 

“Two projects were uppermost in dis- 
cussions in these informal sessions,” Mon- 
RONEY recalls today. “One, in which the 
Thais took great pride, was an irrigation dam 
built on the Ghao Phya River at a cost of 
$53 million. It irrigated 2,247,700 acres for 
the production of rice, and increased their 
annual product by a half-million metric 
tons.” 


THAIS’ PRIDE HIGHEST ON FINANCING 


Monroney found that the Thais took pride 
in their self-achievement in the dam’s origi- 
nation, design, and constructiotn. But their 
greatest pride, he discovered, was in the way 
it was financed. 

“They had borrowed, on their own credit, 
from the World Bank $18 million required 
to supplement their own funds for its con- 
struction. This meant their credit and rep- 
utation were approved by the World Bank 
and their project had the solid economic 
justification to give confidence of full re- 
payment in 10 years,” the Senator explains. 

The second project was a 140-kilometer 
section of highway built with Americans 
furnishing the funds, engineering, super- 
vision and machinery. It was a vital link 
from Laos to Thailand in peace or war and 
cost $21.1 million. 

But its construction was a bitter political 
issue. Their pride was offended at the out- 
right gift, and they were embarrassed. 

“Throughout Asia, I found this same at- 
titude toward most of our aid programs,” 
MONRONEY said. 

He returned to the United States con- 
vinced that some method of providing loans 
to nations without political strings and with 
their own participation must be found if 
our expenditures were to accomplish both 
friendship and development. 

Some provision should be made for loans 
on projects not qualifying under the strict 
requirements of the existing World Bank, 
Monroney thought. And the multiplying 
millions of soft currency—money not easily 
spent around the world—could be put to 
use, 
Throughout 1957, Monrongy pursued his 
idea, without too much success. He con- 
tinued discussions, however, and by Febru- 
ary 24, 1958, had firmed up his thoughts 
enough to introduce a Senate resolution di- 
recting the executive departments to explore 
a development loan association affiliated with 
the World Bank. 

He proposed loans for longer 
through the international institution, with 
lower interest rates than required by the 
World Bank, using a mixture of hard and 
soft currencies. 

IDA, MonroNEY argued, could take care 
of second on projects not wholly 
feasible under the World Bank, which must 
sell its bonds to the public. A portion of 
a loan for a project could be made by the 
Bank, and the gap closed by IDA. 

A multipurpose dam in India, for example, 
costing $100 million, could qualify for $70 
million from the World Bank calling for 
early repayment in hard currency at high 
interest. 

The remaining $30 million for the dam 
could come from IDA to be repaid in Indian 
rupees over 40 years, at 2 percent. 

Monroney suggested a $2 billion capital 
investment for the new institution, with 
subscriptions to be made up partly of hard 
currency and partly of soft currency. 

In this manner, he proposed for the United 
States to utilize part of the nearly $5 billion 
in soft money it would have on hand in 1960 
as a result of the sale of surplus farm com- 
modities. 

Beyond the immediate establishment of 
the bank, Monroney foresaw a need toswitch 
the emphasis of our foreign aid program 
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from revitalized industrial nations halfway 
around the world to underdeveloped nations. 

“Almost one-third of the world’s popula- 
tion lived in these underdeveloped coun- 
tries,” he argued. “The foundations for 
modern progress must be laid. Our approach 
had included too many foreign aid workers, 


too many ams, too much regulation, 
too much dictation. In short, too much 
‘papa fix.’ ” 


Neither the State Department, nor others 
concerned with the foreign aid program and 
foreign policy, were too overjoyed at the 
changes Monroney insisted upon. They 
were surely radical. 

Testimony taken before MonrRoney’s sub- 
committee indicated lukewarm interest. But 
Mownroney persisted, got his resolution out 
on the Senate floor and approved by a 65-to- 
25 vote. 

With no more force than a suggestion de- 
spite the resolution, IDA appeared destined 
to die in its swaddling clothes. 

It was not until Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson recognized the poten- 
tialities in the suggestion and argued its vir- 
tue before President Eisenhower that IDA 
looked as if it would survive. 

Anderson saw in the resolution continued 
nonpartisanship in foreign policy, and an 
opportunity at multilateral financing of un- 
developed countries that would be an open- 
ing wedge to bring the growing industrial 
nations into paying part of the load. 

As chairman of the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Problems, and U.S. Governor for the 
World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund, only Anderson was in a position to 
change Monroney'’s idea into reality. 

The Secretary of the Treasury saw IDA 
also as one more link in a chain he needed 
to bolster the position of the U.S, finances 
in the world. 


— 


[From the Houston Post, Dec. 15, 1959] 


IDA—TAXPAYERS IN UNITED STATES ARE Now 
ASKING WHY? 


(What has gone before: Regardless of the 
worthiness of foreign aid plans, American 
taxpayers for years have groaned about the 
millions of dollars sent abroad. Now the 
countries who are economically strong be- 
cause of that aid are able to help the United 
States carry the load. Some have indicated a 
desire and willingness to help under a plan 
conceived by Senator A. S. MIKE Monroney, 
of Oklahoma and refined by Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert B. Anderson. Congressional 
approval early next year can make the plan 


reality.) 
(By Jim Mathis) 

WASHINGTON.—There are a billion people 
in the world today struggling for a better way 
of life in 22 new nations, 

The way the United States answers their 
needs will determine how long we can perch 
on top of the pile. This is an accepted for- 
eign policy axiom in Washington. 

The requirements for capital for develop- 
ing these small growing nations is insatiable. 
Paul Hoffman, Director of the International 
Co-Operation Administration, has estimated 
the needs will run to $40 billion. 

While the needs and the demand stand 
apparent, it has also become clear in recent 
years that Americans are not going to bear 
the entire cost alone. 

“Taxpayers in the United States are asking 
more and more why we can't dam some of 
our own rivers,” one high and responsible 
Official said this week. 

In an effort to resolve the conflict, a non- 
partisan effort to squeeze contributions from 
the revitalized industrial nations—particu- 
larly West Germany and Japan—has taken 
shape over the last 2 years. 

One form of this effort—the International 
Development Association—is being solidified 
in negotiations here now, 
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The International Development Associa- 
tion, known better as IDA, would operate 
with an initial capital of $1 billion as an 
auxiliary of present world banks to make 
loans with low interest rates and long pay- 
ment terms. The repayments could be made 
in the currency of the borrower. 

Capital from the bank would be drawn 
from among the 68 members of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. 


INDUSTRIALIZED NATIONS WANTED 


The emphasis is upon getting the indus- 
trialized nations, numbering about 17, into 
the association, along with the 25 or so un- 
derdeveloped countries, 

The industrial nations would chip about 75 
percent of the capitalization funds. 

President Eisenhower will probably con- 
sider the final version of IDA’s charter for 
presentation to Congress in late January. 

Predictions from concerned Senators and 
Congressmen are that IDA will have smooth 
sailing from a legislation standpoint. There 
may be more kicking over the first of five 
installments—probably around $160 mil- 
lion—when it hits the proper House appro- 
priations committee. 

There are two points working in its favor, 
however. 

For many years, Senators and Congress- 
men have been calling, for the benefit of the 
people back home, for some new ideas in the 
way of foreign assistance. They have urged 
that some provisions for sharing the burden 
be designed. 

This is it. 

Not only is IDA a method leading toward 
eventually lightening the U.S. load, but it 
originated with the Senate. This is a formi- 
dable recommendation. Senator A. S. MIKE 
MonroneyY, who brought the idea back from 
Bangkok, Thailand, in 1956, pushed the res- 
olution urging IDA through the Senate. 

The administration, urged on by Secretary 
of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson, will be 
solidly behind IDA. 

Senate Majority Leader LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son will probably support the proposal. 

In a special statement on IDA, he ex- 
plained his position in these words: 

“Obviously these new nations don't have 
the capital to meet their own needs. If 
we wait until they can qualify as bankers’ 
risks, we may find those nations turning 
to Soviet leadership rather than following 
our leadership. The West cannot survive 
as an island of freedom in a sea of Com- 
munist influence.” 

JOHNSON SAYS CHANGES NEEDED 

“To meet this new responsibility, we are 
going to need some new concepts, new ap- 
proaches, and new institutions. Since the 
end of World War II, our concept of assist- 
ance to others has been short-term, emer- 
gency-type aid. For the future, the needs 
will be longer term—needs for investment 
capital in the basic structure of a free so- 
ciety. 

“I believe that this is a responsibility 
which all free nations share together and 
that each share according to their own ris- 
ing capabilities. To do this, a new con- 
cept is necessary. 

“Whether the IDA approach itself is the 

answer I don’t know. But something 
akin to it in purpose, if not in form, should 
be studied and developed. 

“When men go through the struggle of 

freedom, other free men have a re- 
sponsibility to them to make freedom mean- 
ingful. There must be a parity of living 
standards among free men—and that should 
be the first objective of our own policies.” 

Jounson has frequently said that one of 
the two or three critical sectors of free world 
policy during the 1960's will be our 
to the needs of the world’s young nations. 
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Creation of the International Develop- 
ment Association will not mean an imme- 
diate cutback in U.S. contributions. 

There are already more than half a dozen 
organizations to which we contribute in part 
or wholly. 

The latest is the Development Loan Fund, 
a purely national effort spending in the 
neighborhood of $700 million a year. 

The DLF makes loans similar to those 
which are contemplated by IDA but these are 
for purely selfish reasons—there is usually a 
political string attached. 

“We probably always will need some such 
a fund,” the officials quoted earlier 
said, 

LOAN TO ARGENTINA WAS FAST 


He pointed to the swift $80 million loan 
made to Argentina when Dictator Juan 
Peron was kicked out, only to leave the 
government in a big hole for foreign ex- 
change. 

“Had we not been able to make the loan, 
we would have been in no position to keep 
Peron out,” he explained. 

The eventual benefit of IDA to the U.S. 
taxpayer won't be so easily calculated, but it 
will be real, with the other industrial na- 
tions bearing a proportionate share of the 
cost for new projects, even to attaching their 
own “buy German” or “buy Japan” tags to 
their own financing. The overall cost to the 
United States will lessen. 

There are vast sectors of the world await- 
ing some good loan terms for development. 
Two of the 60 to 80 which have hung fire in 
the World Bank because other developments 
get first priority on guaranteeing loans were 
pinpointed by the World Bank. 

Negotiations on development of the Indus 
River Valley have gone on for more than a 
decade. The 1,700 mile river, called the 
wettest in the world, flows down the moun- 
tains of Tibet between and into India and 
Pakistan. The valley is the cradle of Indian 
civilization, and is at least 5,000 years old. 

World Bank engineers have determined 
that a 10-year program involving numerous 
dams will cost $1 billion, half of which must 
come from outside the two countries. The 
World Bank cannot make multicountry 
loans. 

IDA could. 

Neither India nor Pakistan can finance the 
extra half billion. Both are straining to 
modernize transportation and other areas 
first. 

Meanwhile, the 40 million people in the 
valley who would benefit are watching more 
water run unchecked down the Indus River 
to the sea than is used for irrigation each 
year in the United States. 

A similar river project exists in the back- 
ward nations of Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam, 
and Thailand, This is the Mekong River— 
2,600 miles long, 10th longest in the world. 
It rises on the border of China and wanders 
through all four of these new nations before 
reaching the sea. 

Three years ago a United Nations team 
surveyed the Mekong Valley and found con- 
siderable potential for irrigation and power 
projects. But no institution can make the 
four-country loan which is necessary to get 
started. 

IDA could, 

Of all the foreign assistance programs 
which grind their way through Congress 
under protest each year, this holds the most 
promise—for the weary U.S. taxpayer and for 
the underdeveloped countries of the world, 


{From the Houston Post, Dec. 14, 1959] 
IDA—LOAD-SHARING PLAN GAINED AT 
New DELHI 


(What has gone before: While in Thailand 
in 1956, Senator A. S. Mr Mownroneyr, of 
Oklahoma, conceived a plan of tremendous 
economic significance to the world, a plan 
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whereby the nations who have regained their 
economic strength with U.S. aid could join 
the United States in helping still under- 
developed lands. He found a strong sup- 
porter in Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
B. Anderson. So was born IDA—Interna- 
tional Development Association.) 
(By Jim Mathis) 

WASHINGTON.—The proposed International 
Development Association, born of discussions 
in the Far East, got its first pair of long 
trousers at New Delhl, India. 

This was the scene, in October 1958, of the 
annual meeting of the governors of the ex- 
isting international financial institutions, 
the World Bank, and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. An- 
derson, the U.S. Governor, had wisely chosen 
his first audience for IDA. 

The thinking of the influential and expe- 
rienced financial representatives of the 68 
member nations, and their reports to their 
governments, would determine the future of 
the proffered soft loan branch. 

While IDA was the one new feature pro- 
posed by the United States at New Delhi, it 
was only one point of a triangular program 
which represented the initial movement of 
the United States toward more universal 
sharing of the burden of assisting less fortu- 
nate nations of the world. 

In an exchange of letters in August of 1958, 
Anderson and President Eisenhower had 
formalized the emerging new look of foreign 
assistance. 


Anderson had become convinced soon after 
taking over as Secretary of the Treasury of 
basic facts in our international financial 
relations: 

1. The preservation of the value of the dol- 
lar, now the standard of value, and the 
world’s reserve is of vital im- 


leading it to an imbalance of international 
payments—the wrong way. 

3. Continued capital must be made avail- 
able to the underdeveloped nations as an 
important cornerstone of efforts to preserve 
their freedom and our own well-being. 

4. The economically resurgent nations of 
Western Europe and Japan should shoulder 
part of the cost of development of backward 
nations, 

TIME FOR CHANGE, ANDERSON FELT 

In short, Anderson felt that the times 
called for a reorientation of the policies of 
the earlier postwar period. 

The continued export of U.S. capital, in 
dollars, abroad through foreign aid, military 
spending, tourism, and investments in re- 
cent years had brought about two changes, 

The once troublesome dollar gap had been 
closed. The revitalized industrial nations 
were competing for markets and the dollars 
were now congregating in Western Europe. 
Foreign banks backed by their governments 
hold $9.5 billion, in dollars, and companies 
and individuals hold another $6.5 billion. 

The continued movement outward had 
led to an imbalance in international pay- 
ments working against the United States. 
Last year, the United States ran 63.4 billion 
in the red. This is expected to climb even 
higher. 

The $16 billion held abroad constituted a 
claim in cash or short-term notes on the 
United States. The ¢35-odd billion owed 
the United States is long term. 

Anderson’s efforts were to slow down the 
outward flow of dollars and gold while at 
the same time maintaining capital for the 
underdeveloped nations, And to shore up 
the value of the dollar. i 

At home, Anderson’s influence was exerted 
toward a balanced budget and a freer hand 
in the management of the vast public debt. 
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For the international arena, the Secretary 
summed up his suggestions in the August 
18, 1958, letter to the President. 

It would seem highly desirable, he wrote, 
that the nations of the free world as a whole 
should move forward cooperatively to deal 
more effectively with the problem, 

He suggested a doubling of the capital 
of the World Bank, the good loan-lending 
agency, and the International Monetary 
Fund, the stabilizer for foreign government 
finances, 

In addition, he put forward the idea of 
the new International Development Asso- 
ciation to fill in current blank spots in the 
World Bank’s lending authority, as a sep- 
arate but affiliated lending agency. 

FOREIGN AID PROGRAMS OUTLINED 

President Eisenhower, in his reply of Aug- 
ust 2, outlined the advances the United 
States had made in its own foreign aid pro- 
grams—increase in lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank, incorporation of the 
Development Loan Fund, and other actions. 

The President made three points necessary 
for a dynamic and financially sound eco- 
nomic environment for free nations: 

1. A continuing growth in productive in- 
vestment, international as well as domestic. 

2. Financial policies that will command 
the confidence of the public and assure 
the strength of currencies. 

3. Mutually beneficial international trade 
and a constant effort to avoid hampering re- 
strictions on the freedom of exchange 
transactions. 

He urged an increase in the quotas of 
foreign governments in the World Bank and 
the Monetary Fund. 

The President directed Anderson to move 
toward establishment of the IDA. 

“I believe that such an affiliate of the In- 
ternational Bank, if adequately supported 
by a number of countries able to contribute, 
could provide a useful supplement to the 
existing lending activities of the bank and 
thereby accelerate the pace of economic de- 
velopment in the less developed member 
countries of the Bank,” the President wrote. 

In this manner, the United States moved 
toward Anderson’s goal—cooperative aid to 
the underdeveloped countries. 

Anderson laid out only the bare outlines 
of IDA before the New Delhi group. There 
were some temporarily deaf ears present. 
Much more negotiating, Jockeying, and out- 
lining was to come. 

In August of this year the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems made its formal re- 
port on IDA as instructed by Senate resolu- 
tion. Anderson is Chairman of the Council. 


MONRONEY PROPOSAL CUT IN HALF 


The outline suggested a $1 billion capitali- 
gation, exactly half that proposed by Sena- 
tor A. S. MIKE Monroney, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa, who originated the resolution. The 
U.S. contribution was to be $320 million over 
a 5-year period. 

Other quotas were to be on the same per- 
centages assigned for World Bank members. 

There were limitations placed upon the use 
of soft currency held by the United States, a 
major factor in Monroney’s plan. Part of 
these funds already have limitations, and 
their free use in underdeveloped countries 
could cause inflation easily. 

The report indicated that a number of 

nations—between the industrial 
and underdeveloped category—were still 
considering the balance of benefits and re- 
sponsibilities involved. 

IDA would be part and parcel of the World 
Bank, managed by the Bank’s experienced 
staff, and its operations closely coordinated 
with other foreign loan and grant efforts. 

The Bank's conservative-minded director- 
ate could be expected to prevent abuse of 
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the soft loan facilities at the expense of the 
tougher loan setup managed out of the main 
bank window. 

A month and a half after making public 
its outline, Anderson again took IDA before 
the Bank’s governors. In the meantime, am- 
bassadors had been called in for talks, gov- 
ernors had been buttonholed, and the path 
generally smoothed. 

Great Britain had gone so far as to en- 
dorse IDA on the floor of Parliament. 

President Eisenhower made a personal ap- 
pearance, and in a brief welcoming address, 
stressed the importance of all nations as- 
suming their share of the development costs. 

Many development projects exist, the 
President said, which, though economically 
sound, cannot be financed by existing in- 
ternational institutions. 

In our view, no other mechanism can per- 
form this task for the free world as well as 
the International Development Association,” 
the President said. 

LENDING AGENCY NEED IS CITED 

Anderson, speaking after the President, 
said that everyone realized that in less de- 
veloped countries there were sound projects 
which could not be handled under the cri- 
teria set up by existing institutions. 

“It would be unfortunate if we did not 
help in these situations, where often only a 
relatively small margin of capital is needed,” 
the Secretary said. 

Attached to the World Bank, he added, 
there would be no conflict, and member- 
ship would be made up of free nations sub- 
scribing to the sound monetary policies” of 
the International Fund. 

This was a lever aimed at nations reluctant 
to participate because of their hopes for the 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development, or SUNFED. 

SUNFED proposed both long term, low- 
interest rates, and outright grants. Despite 
its happy combination of letters—it started 
out UNFED—the organization was bogged 
down in the U.N. It would include all na- 
tions, 

The determination of the United States to 
move along its proposed policies of sharing 
the burden among free nations paid off. 
IDA was accepted without a single dissenting 
voice. 


Mr. COOPER’ subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a few minutes ago, I heard the 
colloquy between the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], on 
the subject of the International Devel- 
opment Association Fund. Great prob- 
Jems have been raised in this country 
about our foreign aid program, and they 
are being raised continually. 

Looking ahead, I believe opportunities 
are offered for the consideration of mul- 
tilateral efforts, whether they be through 
the World Bank, in the form of an asso- 
ciation such as that sponsored by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, or through the 
Special Fund of the United Nations. 

It is correct, as Mr. Hoffman says, 
that such multilateral efforts bring 
larger and more varied contributions 
from many countries. They remove 
short-term political considerations 
which inevitably enter into bilateral aid. 
I think they inspire a greater effort both 
upon the part of the developed coun- 
tries ‘and the developing countries to- 
ward economic and social growth. 

I commend Mr. Hoffman’s study to the 
Members of the Senate. 
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EXPORTS TO UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Paul Hoffman, brilliant administrator of 
our Marshall plan which was so success- 
ful in Europe, and now Managing Di- 
rector of the United Nations Special 
Fund, held a press conference in Wash- 
ington yesterday on a new pamphlet he 
has written titled “One Hundred Coun- 
tries—1% Billion People: How To Speed 
Their Economic Growth and Ours—in 
the 1960's.” 

A multinational approach and a shar- 
ing of responsibility through both bank- 
able loans and long-term loans at low 
interest rates which are genuinely re- 
payable and not charity, marked the 
press release he issued regarding the 
pamphlet, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have the release inserted in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN PRESS CONFERENCE, REGARD- 
ING NEW PAMPHLET, “ONE HUNDRED COUN- 
TRIES—114 BILLION PEOPLE: How To SPEED 
THER ECONOMIC GROWTH AND OURS—IN THE 
1960's” 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A potential market for 
the United States of $14 billion of our ex- 
ports to 100 underdeveloped countries in 
1970—representing an increase of more than 
100 percent over our 1958 exports there— 
was predicted today (Friday, February 19) 
by Paul G. Hoffman, Managing Director of 
the United Nations Special Fund, provided 
the 1% billion peoples of these underde- 
veloped countries are enabled to raise their 
per capita income from their annual current 
$100 per person to $125 per person in 1970. 

A market of about $320 billion over the 
next decade, for the exports of all the de- 
veloped countries to these same areas would 
also result, he added. 

The statements were contained in a 
pamphlet (released at a press conference in 
Washington on Thursday, February 18), call- 
ing for United States and world recognition 
of the 100 underdeveloped countries as “a 
great new economic frontier.” 

Titled “One Hundred Countries—1½ Bil- 
lion People: How To Speed Their Economic 
Growth and Ours—in the 1960's,” Mr. Hoff- 
man's pamphlet outlines new approaches and 
proposals by which to achieve such growth 
for “powerful moral, political, and business 
reasons.” 

Mr. Hoffman, former administrator for the 
Marshall plan, said, “I propose that the na- 
tions of the world set for themselves the 
common task of assisting the people of the 
underdeveloped areas to increase the annual 
growth of their per capita income from 1 to 
2 percent each year for the next 10 years. 
This means roughly an increase of $2 per 
head per year, instead of the present rate of 
$1 per head. Compounded over 10 years, 
this would raise annual per capita income 
from its present level of about $100 to ap- 
proximately $125 by the end of 1970. 

“This is a modest, but a reasonable and 
feasible, goal. However, to achieve it, new 
concepts, fresh approaches, and more ade- 
quate technical assistance and investment 
are w 

Among the new approaches and proposals 
which the pamphlet sets forth are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Economic assistance is not charity, and 
it must not be so considered. “If it is con- 
sidered as charity, many nations will con- 
tribute because the view is widely 
held, and I share it, that governments should 
not use tax money for philanthropic pur- 
poses * è, If economic assistance is con- 
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sidered charity, the effect on the recipient 
nations is devastating; it saps the self-re- 
lance of both the leaders and their people 
in the low income countries, The correct 
attitude psychologically and practically for 
all countries, whether their incomes are high, 
middle, or low, is that they must in their 
own self-interest accept proportionate re- 
sponsibility for the achievement of a rapidly 
expanding world economy.” 

2. Economic assistance should be divorced 
from international politics. Helping to pro- 
mote greater prosperity in expanding free- 
dom is an objective worthy to be pursued 
for its own sake. We must not pull the 
effort down to defeat with political strings, 
nor try to buy goodwill with it, nor try to 
make momentary gains in a cold war. 

3. “It is urgent to speed and expand pro- 
grams of technical assistance, especially 
work such as that of the United Nations 
Special Fund in surveying natural resources 
and training people in the skills they must 
have to make effective use of their rivers, 
forests, fields, and mineral wealth. The rea- 
son for underdevelopment is underutiliza- 
tion of physical and human resources.” 

4. “Greatly expanded use should be made 
of the services of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies operating in the de- 
velopment field.” Mr. Hoffman emphasizes 
that assistance through the United Nations 
is more acceptable politically to the coun- 
tries receiving aid. In addition the United 
Nations can be “tough” with the under- 
developed countries without being accused 
of seeking any political or commércial ad- 
vantage. He believes that better results can 
be obtained through the United Nations ma- 
chinery in substantial savings of money. 

5. A steadily expanding world economy 
will be necessary. This means that the in- 
dustrialized countries must sustain an ac- 
celerated rate of economic growth and main- 
tain liberal trade policies so that the de- 
veloping countries may earn their way as far 
as possible through their own exports and 
savings, and so that the industrialized coun- 
tries may be stimulated to ever-increasing 
production efficiency. 

6. Greater initiative and effort on the part 
of leaders and people of the underdeveloped 
countries themselves will be necessary. 

7. There will have to be an increase in the 
flow of public and private investment capi- 
tal from the industrialized countries to the 
less developed countries from the present 
level of about $4 billion a year to an aver- 
age of $7 billion a year, over the decade 
1961-70, or $3 billion a year over the present 
level. 

Mr. Hoffman calculates that, of this 
amount, perhaps as much as $1 billion a year 
can be supplied through increased private 
investment and through expansion of bank- 
able loans supplied by the World Bank, the 
Export-Import Bank, and other national and 
multinational public institutions. This 
would leave $2 billion a year in nonbankable 
loans to be supplied from new sources. This 
will haye to be public money supplied for 
investment in the infrastructure or under- 
pinnings of a developing economy: highways, 
schools, ‘training institutes, community 
services, communications, and so on—facili- 
ties which are not immediately revenue 
producing, but which yield large returns in 
the generally increasing output of a devel- 
oping economy. Mr. Hoffman says that these 
may not be bankable loans, as they would 
have to be for longer and more favorable 
terms and at lower interest than available 
from public or private banking institutions, 
but that they would be the best investments 
the industrialized countries could possibly 


ment Association, Mr. Hoffman believes, is 
admirably suited to make loans of this kind, 
but its proposed capitalization is far too 
small. Hr. Hoffman believes that at least 
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half of the additional $2 billion a year 
needed for infrastructure loans should be 
channeled through the proposed IDA—and 
that IDA should be expanded to make loans 
of not less than $1 billion a year, rather than 
that amount over 5 years as seems to be cur- 
rently planned. 

“If IDA is not properly expanded, after a 
year or so of operations, then a new institu- 
tion will have to be created,” Mr. Hoffman 
states in the pamphlet. 

Mr. Hoffman emphasized that the foregoing 
program was not only a practical possibility 
but that results might actually exceed the 
suggested goals. 

“I am encouraged in this belief,” he said 
“by our experience with the Marshall 
plan. * * After only 2½ years of that plan 
the work of reconstruction had gone forward 
with such a will that industrial production 
in Western Europe had jumped to 40 percent 
above the highest prewar figure. The job 
of European recovery was accomplished with 
U.S. aid of only about $13 billion. Why did 
this happen? Because of the tremendous up- 
surge in the spirit of the European people. 
You cannot measure by statistical analysis 
the potentialities of the human spirit.” 

Mr. Hoffman leaves today for a trip to 
India, Pakistan, Japan, and other countries. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Hoffman’s 
bold approach to surveys of resources in 
underdeveloped countries through quali- 
fied experts will greatly simplify the 
focusing of attention on worthwhile 
projects and the elimination of uneco- 
nomic proposals. Thus the United Na- 
tions Special Fund run by Mr. Hoffman, 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the new In- 
ternational Development Association 
which I hope we soon will be operating, 
will be able to provide better planning, 
programing, and financing for economic 
development needed round the world. 

Mr. COOPER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a few minutes ago the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] 
commented on a report which had been 
made by Mr. Paul Hoffman, formerly 
administrator of the Marshall plan, and 
now the Managing Director of the Spe- 
cial Fund of the United Nations. Yes- 
terday Mr. Hoffman released a booklet 
written by him and published by a pri- 
vate foundation, the Albert D. and Mary 
Lasker Foundation. 

This is, I believe, one of the simplest 
and most comprehensive statements. of 
the problem of economic growth in the 
less developed world that is available 
in brief and readable form. 

It also makes, I believe, several unique 
contributions. 

First, it reduces the complicated sta- 
tistics of the problem to a basic arith- 
metic which is comprehensible to all. 
There are, he finds, 1% billion people, 
living in a hundred countries and terri- 
tories in the non-Communist world, hav- 
ing average per capita incomes of about 
a hundred dollars a year—incomes 
which have risen at the rate of $1 a year 
over the past decade. 

A second unique contribution made by 
Mr. Hoffman’s new booklet is that it pro- 
poses a rough goal for the capital-ex- 
porting and the developing nations to 
seek together, during the decade of the 
1960’s. He proposes as a goal the raising 
of the average rate of economic growth 
for the billion and a quarter people in 
the hundred countries and territories 
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from a net advance of 1 percent per 
annum to 2 percent per annum. This 
would raise per capita income levels from 
about $100 a year to about $125 a year 
by 1970. 

A third contribution made by Mr. 
Hoffman is that he has calculated the 
cost to the capital-exporting countries 
to achieve the goal he proposes. I need 
not remind Senators that one great ad- 
vantage of the Marshall plan was that 
we had an objective to be accomplished 
within a given period of time and at a 
given estimated cost. Mr. Hoffman is 
now proposing that we can establish at 
least rough quantitative measurements 
for this completely different job of help- 
ing the less developed nations dig their 
way out of centuries of poverty and 
hopelessness. 

Another contribution to our under- 
standing of this problem is made when 
Mr. Hoffman stresses the point that aid 
is trade. He forcefully makes the point 
that in providing so-called aid, it does 
not go out in the form of dollar bills, 
pound-sterling notes, or French francs. 
It goes forth in the form of food and 
textiles, chemicals and machinery, 
equipment, and thousands of other 
items. He calculates that if the less de- 
veloped areas as a whole do succeed in 
doubling their rate of growth during the 
present decade compared to the past 
decade, it would result in the growth of 
trade throughout the world. 

Thus, by measuring the rate of prog- 
ress over the past decade, by proposing 
an objective for the next decade, and 
by calculating the cost of reaching that 
objective, I believe Mr. Hoffman’s book- 
let makes a very large contribution to 
understanding a subject which has been 
clouded in the past. 

But to me the most encouraging thing 
of all in Mr. Hoffman’s study is his re- 
port on the experience of the United 
Nations in fostering economic and social 
growth in the low-income areas of the 
world. 

First, because the U.N. does not have 
any shortrun political aims, no mili- 
tary or commercial advantage to seek, 
no influence for sale, it can concentrate 
fully on economic criteria as a basis for 
its aid. The U.N. has been able to 
specify terms of performance for aid 
recipients which no single nation could 
demand without being accused of inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the 
other. 

Second, because the U.N. makes pos- 
sible a true partnership between the 
countries receiving assistance and the 
world agency which is providing it, 
there has developed a two-way traffic in 
economic cooperation. Eighty-five na- 
tions have made contributions to the 
U.N. technical assistance program, and 
most of the nations receiving U.N. tech- 
nical assistance are also furnishing as- 
sistance in other fields to other countries. 

Third, the United Nations has the ad- 
vantage of being able to recruit tech- 
nicians from all over the world—and it 
has done just that. 

There is one statistic in Mr. Hoffman’s 
report which should be very carefully 
pondered. During the first year of its 
operation, the U.N. Special Fund ap- 
proved 44 projects to speed economic 
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progress in 50 countries and territories. 
The total value of these projects is $75 
million. Of this amount $44 million is 
supplied by the recipient countries 
themselves. The Special Fund contrib- 
uted the other $31 million. The United 
States share of that was $12 million. So 
our contribution of $12 million helped 
bring about $75 million worth of re- 
source surveys and research and train- 
ing projects in 50 countries. This rep- 
resents a partnership undertaking be- 
tween the advanced nations and the de- 
veloping nations with none of the fric- 
tions of bilateral relations. 

It may be that the UN is pointing the 
way toward the most successful form of 
cooperative economic development. 

In any event, I commend Mr. Hoff- 
man’s study to all Senators. 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a little 
less than a year ago the distinguished 
Senator from California [Mr, ENGLE] 
and I had the pleasure of partaking in 
the annual meeting of the civic com- 
mittee of the people-to-people program 
and the international municipal cooper- 
ation committee of the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, held in Washington. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
discuss ways of getting more American 
communities interested in establishing 
town affiliations or sister city relation- 
ships with foreign communities, as a 
means of building lasting two-way rela- 
tionships from which international 
friendships and understanding can 
grow. 

President Eisenhower has said: 

Greater understanding among nations, on 
a people-to-people as well as a government- 
to-government basis, is a necessary part of 
our efforts to remove the misunderstandings 
that hinder disarmament, the building of a 
safeguarded peace, and the strengthening 
of freedom. 


The U.S. Information Agency is doing 
a great deal to remove these misunder- 
standings, through its radio broadcasts, 
films, exhibits, publications, and other 
media. However, in many countries of 
the world, especially those which have 
known colonial domination, the most 
open and objective American informa- 
tional activity encounters age-old sus- 
picions which equate governmental in- 
formation services with propaganda, 
with all of its questionable connotations. 

My experiences in India and in the 
United Nations strengthened my belief 
that mistrust and distrust cannot be 
overcome simply by rational explana- 
tions or analytical discussion. In per- 
sonal ways peoples abroad can, through 
association, achieve understanding of 
the reasons which underlie American 
policies and objectives. i 

The President’s recent 11-nation tour, 
for example, contributed greatly to the 
building of faith, confidence, and under- 
standing in a distinctly personal way. 
The character of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
shone through to millions of people in 
Europe, Africa, the Near and Middle 
East, and South Asia as that of a warm, 
friendly human being, and as a sincere 
and distinguished statesman who spoke 
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currently on national and international 
objectives. And, in the eyes of the peo- 
ples of the countries he visited, he be- 
came the symbol of the American people 
and their dedication to the spirit of 
peace, and friendship in freedom. 

Similarly, through their affiliations 
with “sister cities” overseas nearly a 
hundred American communities are 
helping to instill faith and confidence 
in America, and to promote better un- 
derstanding of American motives and 
actions among peoples abroad. The way 
some of these communities are carrying 
out the objectives of the people-to-peo- 
ple program is described in the March 
1960, issue of the Reader’s Digest, in an 
article entitled “The Two-Way Rewards 
of City-to-Foreign-City Exchanges,” by 
Marianne Besser and Joseph Alvarez. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be inserted in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
cities of Louisville, Lexington, and Ver- 
sailles in Kentucky have a historical af- 
finity for communities in France which 
dates back to the attachment which the 
new State of Kentucky, settled by many 
who fought in the Revolutionary War, 
had for the French because of their help 
in the struggle for freedom. The very 
names Louisville“ and Versailles“ be- 
speak a French attachment, of course, as 
do our Paris, Lafayette, and Bourbon 
County. Today Louisville maintains an 
active affiliation with Montpelier, 
France, while Lexington has close rela- 
tions with Deauville, and Versailles is 
“twinned” with its namesake city in 
France. 

I believe that in the pairing of cross 
sections of America and peoples of 
other countries at the community or 
municipal level, we can achieve pervasive 
and enduring relationships. Civic offi- 
cials compare notes about common prob- 
lems like housing, transportation, sani- 
tation, financing, and so forth; as 
schools, clubs, and other institutions 
share information and experiences with 
their foreign counterparts. 

In this era of rising expectations, 
millions of people throughout the world 
are turning their backs on domination, 
poverty, disease, and illiteracy. They 
aspire to better things for themselves and 
their offspring. The people of American 
communities have a great opportunity to 
reach out hands of friendship to com- 
munities abroad, and to share expe- 
riences and information toward these 
objectives. 

I hopefully look to the day when 
American communities and communities 
of other countries which have natural 
relationships of size, topography, econ- 
omy, and historical and cultural inter- 
ests will be affiliated in this people-to- 
people movement. 

I am sure that the Reader’s Digest 
article which follows will prompt thou- 
sands of American and foreign readers 
to seek more information about how they 
and their neighbors can reap the “two- 
way rewards of city-to-foreign-city ex- 
changes.” 
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Exuterr 1 
‘THe Two-Way REWARDS OF Crrr-ro- 
Foretgn-Crry EXCHANGES 

(By Marianne Besser and Joseph Alvarez) 

With so much talk about the unpopular- 
ity of Americans abroad, consider the fol- 
lowing incidents: 

When a middle-aged couple from Worth- 
ington, Minn., arrived in Crailsheim, a farm- 
ing community in southwest Germany, peo- 
ple lined the streets, eager to shake their 
hands. 

A family of five from San Jose, Calif., visit- 
ing Japan's enchanting valley city of Oka- 
yama, were given an unforgettable welcome 
that included dinner on a lantern-lit boat, 
an exhibition of cormorant fishing, and an 
evening at a folk-dance festival. 

In the town of Mercara, India, an Ameri- 
can publisher and his wife were warmly 
received by townspeople and immediately 
taken into their homes. 

Why were these Americans greeted with 
such hospitality? The answer involves an 
encouraging development in building inter- 
national relations on a people-to-people 
level. For these Americans were visiting the 
“sister cities’ of their home towns. Through 
such town affiliations, thousands in this 
country are discovering that meeting people 
of other cultures is fun. And other thou- 
sands abroad are beginning to have a new 
and warm understanding of Americans, 

According to the American Municipal As- 
sociation, about 90 U.S. towns have active 

with sister towns in 23 countries. 


program. 
begin informally, at 
the suggestion of private individuals. Take 
the Darien- story. One spring after- 
noon in 1954, three women in Darien, Conn., 
discussing the town’s celebration of United 
Nations Day, decided that Darien might send 
a gift to a foreign city. They chose India 
because it offered more challenge than Eu- 
rope. An Indian they met suggested Mer- 
cara, capital of Coorg, a state in southwest 
India. Its population is roughly the same 
as Darien (about 14,000), and both towns 
are relatively wealthy and progressive. Mer- 
cara has a government college, a large public 
secondary school, several private schools, a 
hospital, and a Rotary Club. 
In the years since then, many personal 


open house for Mercarans studying or work- 
ing in the United States. An Indian silk 
tree grows in front of Darien High School; 
a baby elephant trumpets on the unfamiliar 
shores of Long Island Sound. Hundreds of 
Darien schoolchildren can tell you all about 
monsoons, the caste system, and Mercara’s 
coffee plantations. 

For Darien’s first “India Day,” in the 
summer of 1954, Indian doctors, students, and 
U.N. workers in the New York area were in- 
vited to spend the day with various Darien 
families. High point was a community pic- 
nic to which the Indian women in their gay 
saris added a colorful note. India Day has 
become an annual fete in Darien, attended 
hundreds of Darienites and as many as 
Indians. “This program gives you a feel- 
something direct and personal,” 
undson, an enthusiastic sup- 
project. “Our Indian guests 
to visit American homes. I 
I would feel terribly disappointed if I 
to India and never saw an Indian 


Two Darienites who did visit Mercara were 
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America; about why we don’t censor to a 


standing symbol of the Darien- 
Mercara friendship is Shakuntala, the baby 
elephant, sent by Mercara schoolchildren to 
the children of Darien. 


movie about India, Shakuntala arrived amid 
festivities marked by the presence of India’s 
consul-general, Gopala Menon. The owner 
of the local children’s zoo offered to keep 
the elephant for 2 years so that Darien chil- 
dren could visit their pet at any time. As 
a return gift, Mercara has received a much- 
needed two-room hospital ward. 

The friendship between Hagerstown, Md., 
and Wesel, Germany, began in 1951 when 
Dr. Rolfe yon Boenninghausen, director of 
Wesel’s surrounding County Rees, stopped 
off at Hagerstown during a State Depart- 
ment tour through this country. The U.S. 
city, with its many German names and its 
varied industry, so reminded him of Wesel 
that he felt the people of the two communi- 
ties would get along well. 

Few Hagerstonians had ever met foreigners, 
“Ours was a very tight little town,” says 
Catherine Beachley, the dynamic spirit be- 
hind the local affiliation committee. “But 
this program really opened the hearts and 
homes of our people.” 

Hagertown's most recent guest from Wesel 
was Guenther Langner, a young man with 
a quick smile and firm handshake. Guen- 
ther worked part time as a maintenance man 
for the Board of Education while attending 
junior college. Wesel had especially asked 
to send a man with a trade, to get away from 
the tendency to limit international ex- 
changes to officials, teachers, and students. 
A carpenter when he came, Guenther re- 
turned to Wesel determined to become an 
architect as a result of his American 
studies. 

Special exhibits by each city have done 
much to cement Hagerstown-Wesel friend- 
ship. Wesel’s exhibit showed how the city 
looked just after the war when it was almost 
90 percent destroyed, and how it looks now 
that it has been nearly rebuilt. The U.S. 
exhibit portrayed the history and daily life 
of Hagerstown and surrounding Washington 
County. Educators, officials, businessmen, 
and housewives worked to put it together. 
Students built a model of an American In- 
dian village—one of the most popular items 
in the exhibit. A doctor’s wife planned the 
medical section. A German-speaking citizen 
translated the text. In 2 weeks 25,000 Ger- 
mans flocked to Wesel’s town hall to see the 
exhibit. 

Language has never been a barrier in city- 
to-city programs. age differences ac- 
tually stimulated the friendship between 
Arles, France, and York, Pa. In 1952, York, 
an industrial town in the heart of the Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch country, began experiment- 
ing with teaching French in elementary 
schools. This program led York to join in 
friendship with Arles. 
taught to all fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
graders in York’s 15 elementary schools, 
and more than 200 adults have studied it in 
evening classes. 

An exchange of teachers has created many 
new friendships. When French teacher Jean 
Laurain, his wife and child arrived, more 
than 20 Yorkers lent him everything from 
teaspoons to a washing machine and TV 
set to furnish his temporary apartment. 
English teacher Margaret Boltz married 
Arles’ mayor Charles Privat. 

To give Arlesians a taste of an American 
worker’s life, two York industrialists offered 
temporary jobs to a couple of Arlesian men. 
Furniture manufacturer Bruno Weill ad- 
mits he expected more spiritual than finan- 
cial rewards from his offer, but Edmond 
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Venzin proved such a good worker that Weill 
feels he got the best of the 8 

“When I left France,” Venzin says, “I 
thought I would find a country where people 
have an easy life and don't care about others. 
Instead I found people proud of their coun- 
try and ready to share its advantages. Now 
when I meet an American in France, I have 
the feeling that I meet, not a stranger, but 
a fellow coun ts 

One of the most successful friendships is 
between Worthington, Minn., and Crail- 
sheim, Germany. In 1958 Worthington won 
a World Brotherhood Award largely for the 
aid it rendered its sister town in the difficult 
postwar period. The award helped Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Cashel, who had started the 
program, to visit Crailsheim and some Far 
Eastern cities, to probe the possibilities of 
establishing a threeway friendship among 
Worthington, Crailsheim, and an Asian town. 

Two California citles—San Diego and San 
Jose—exchange with two cities in Japan— 
Yokohama and Okayama. Montclair, N. J., 
and Graz, Austria, have exchanged students 
and visitors. And a Graz doctor recently 
saved an Austrian boy’s life with methods 
he learned while he was serving in a Mont- 
clair hospital. 

Most town-to-town friendships work close- 
ly with the People-to-People Civic Commit- 
tee, headed by Mark Bortman. Any indi- 
vidual can spark an affiliation in his own 
community, but these friendships take pa- 
tience, planning,-and enthusiasm, and the 
support of city government, civic and serv- 
ice clubs, schools, and newspapers. The 
first contact with the foreign city is usually 
made through the mayors of the two towns. 
The American Municipal Association, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington 6, D.C., cooperating 
with People-to-People and with city govern- 
ments all over the country, has prepared a 
pamphlet to help in planning a town affilia- 
tion. “Your Community in World Affairs” is 
free to anyone upon request. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp at this point a statement 
prepared by the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] and a letter 
on this subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT oF SENATOR SCOTT ON TOWN 
AFFILIATIONS AND PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 

I commend the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky for calling to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the importance of town 
affiliations of the President's people-to- 
people program. 

It is most appropriate that Senator COOPER 
should introduce this material onto the floor 
because of his long and valuable service to 
the United States as Ambassador to India. 
But almost all of us in the Senate should 
have a deep interest in the town affiliations 
program since more than 100 American com- 
munities have affiliations overseas. 

This program arranges sister cities be- 
tween one community in the United States 
and another in a nation abroad. The cities 
then exchange people and ideas, bringing 
the citizens of both lands to a closer and 
better understanding of one another. 

The article, Two-Way Rewards of City-to-- 
Foreign-City Exchanges,” appearing in the 
March issue of Reader's Digest, tells of the 
active and happy relationship between Arles, 
France, and York in my State of Pennsyl- 
vania, I understand that this relationship 
took on a romantic and legal aspect when 
an English teacher, Margaret Boltz, married 
Arles’ mayor, Charles Privat. 


temba, Japan; Cheltenham with Chelten- 
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ham, England; Manheim with Mannheim, 
Germany; and Swarthmore with Stadt, Ger- 
many. 

It is encouraging to see the increase in this 
activity which brings people closer to one 
another. One other of these arrangements, 
although not in the town affiliations pro- 
gram, was undertaken in Scranton, Pa., be- 
tween its high school students and students 
in Japan. 


JANUARY 13, 1960. 
Mr. GEORGE E. CLARK, 
The Scranton Times, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Dran Mr. CLARK: I read with great interest 
the article in the December 18 Scranton 
Times, which described the novel telephone 
conversations between students in Scranton 
and Japan, 

The pages from the Times were put on my 
desk just after I returned from a congres- 
sional inspection tour of several parts of the 
world, including Japan. So I read it with a 
background of some recently acquired knowl- 
edge of the desire of the Japanese to 
strengthen their bonds with the United 
States. 

Congratulations to the Scranton Rotary 
Club and the many people who cooperated 
to make the project a success. I hope there 
will be more, Anything that helps people to 
better understand one another is a step to- 
ward world peace. We, the adults of the 
world, have been only partly successful in 
that endeavor. We must encourage future 
generations to do an ever better job. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
HUGH SCOTT. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to associate myself with the re- 
marks which have been made by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Kentucky [Mr. 
Coon] concerning the great value of 
our people-to-people program and the 
township-affiliation activities associated 
with it. Of all the projects that have 
been developed under this people-to- 
people program, I can think of none that 
has made a greater contribution to in- 
ternational understanding than the 
“sister city” affiliations. American cities 
are linked together with foreign cities 
in bonds of friendship, with the selection 
of the “sisters” based, in most instances, 
on mutual interest. The American Mu- 
nicipal Association performs a valuable 
service in helping local communities find 
foreign cities to affiliate with, based as 
much as possible on bringing together 
communities which have like problems 
and interests. 

I am proud to say that the cities in the 
State of California have provided much 
of the leadership and inspiration in this 
program. According to latest reports, 
California has more affiliated cities than 
any other State, 17 of the more than 100 
cities now actively engaged in this out- 
standing venture in international good 
will. Of these 17 cities, 8 have Japanese 
sister cities, 2 have French sister cities, 
and there is 1 affiliation each with 
El Salvador, Chile, England, Germany, 
Italy, Sweden, and Turkey. When the 
American Municipal Association recently 
made awards to the five leaders in this 
program, two were chosen from Cali- 
fornia, Mayors Robert C. Doerr, of San 
Jose, and Charles C. Dial, of San Diego. 
These men were hailed for their active 
participation in efforts to develop grass- 
roots relationships between the people of 
the free world, 
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I believe this to be one of the most 
dynamic developments in the field of 
U.S. foreign relations since World War 
II. The diplomats have difficulty in 
bridging the gap between different cul- 
tures and traditions. There is no substi- 
tute for getting to know the cultures of 
other people in practice. The close hu- 
man relationships that have developed 
under the township-affiliation program 
have done much to give flesh and blood 
to our formal diplomatic agreements. 
And yet we have only begun to realize 
on the great potential for peace con- 
tained in this program. All Americans 
must be aroused to take an interest in 
and give active support to the program. 
This is one answer to the question the 
average citizen asks: What can I do to 
further the cause of world peace?” The 
threat of war will fade away as the people 
of the world come together in bonds of 
friendship and mutual understanding. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to President Eisenhower's call for 
participation of millions of individual 
Americans, California cities have been 
quick to assist in strengthening our Na- 
tion’s ties with various foreign lands by 
joining enthusiastically the interna- 
tional town affiliation phase of the peo- 
ple-to-people program. It is gratifying 
indeed to observe that my native State, 
a large proportion of whose population 
is only one or two generations removed 
from other countries of the globe or 
sister States of our own Union, is in the 
front rank of the commonwealths which 
have established intimate ties with 
sister cities. 

With what I hope may be pardonable 
pride, I point out to the Senate that Cal- 
ifornia, whose ocean shores constitute 
more than two-thirds of our Nation’s 
continental Pacific coastline, reflects a 
high degree of cognizance of the impor- 
tance of developing warm relations with 
America’s loyal, thriving ally of the Ori- 
ent, Japan. This is especially significant 
in view of the fact that less than two 
decades ago virtually all residents of 
Japanese ancestry—even, our American- 
born nisei—were regarded with wide- 
spread suspicion, if not outright hos- 
tility. 

The fact that eight separate commu- 
nities of Japan have been adopted by 
a like number of California cities should 
be an impressive message to the entire 
world that Americans not only are for- 
giving and tolerant people. This aspect 
of our participation in the program dem- 
onstrates a fervent desire to improve the 
international, political, and economic 
climate by taking positive action to wipe 
out unfortunate misunderstandings of 
the past and by joining hands in a global 
march toward lasting peace and security. 

As befits a State with residents 
whose roots extend in all directions far 
beyond its borders, California cities have 
extended the hand of international 
friendship to communities of three other 
continents—Europe, South America, 
and Asia. It is noteworthy that one of 
our California communities seeking to 
improve international friendship has 
created relations with cities of both the 
Orient and Europe. The forward-look- 
ing citizens of Pasadena have affiliations 
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with Mishima, Japan and with Ludwig- 
shafen, Germany. Thus, all together, 15 
California cities have adopted a total of 
16 communities in 9 other lands. 

In the hope of encouraging other 
municipalities to take part in this effort 
in “grassroots diplomacy,” I request 
unanimous consent to have published as 
part of my remarks the list of Cali- 
fornia communities engaging in the 
town program and the names of their 
affiliated sister cities in other lands. 

There being no objection the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Alameda—Lidingo, Sweden. 

Los Angeles—Nagoya, Japan. 

Napa—Como, Italy. 

Pasadena—Mishima, Japan, and Ludwigs- 
hafen, Germany. 

Riverside—Sendal, Japan. 

San Bernardino—Tachikawa, Japan, 

San Diego—Yokohama, Japan. 

San Francisco—Osaka, Japan. 

San Jose—Okayama, Japan. 

Santa Ana—Santa Ana, El Salvador. 

Santa Cruz—Ajaccio, France. 

Sausalito—Vina del Mar, Chile. 

South Gate—Southgate, England. 

Stockton—Shimizu, Japan. 

Torrance—Konya, Turkey. 


PAYOLA 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in re- 
cent weeks we have been bombarded with 
a variety of testimony reported in a va- 
riety of ways on the subject of payola. 
It would appear, if we are to believe all 
that we read and hear, that everyone is 
guilty, and that no one is guilty; that 
money has been paid either for special 
favors or for bona fide professional serv- 
ices; that the public has been bilked by 
unscrupulous manipulation of program 
format, or that television programs have 
merely been made more exciting for the 
viewing public. 

In the wake of this tumult have come 
suggestions, demands, orders, and threats 
that someone must be made to pay. Not- 
withstanding a need for corrective action, 
I suggest an even greater need to permit 
those agencies responsible a sufficient 
time to make adjustments within the 
framework of their operation. 

On the one hand, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission is adequately 
prepared to handle gross misuse of our 
airwaves. On the other, our broadcast- 
ing networks have demonstrated a will- 
ingness and ability to properly control 
their programing. 

Mr. President, the facts have long since 

been established in any number of ways. 
It is time now for us to pause and see 
what is being done, not plunge ahead 
recklessly with legislation which might, 
in the long run, prove more harmful than 
good. 
In this connection, two splendid pub- 
lished accounts have recently come to my 
attention, On February 10, 1960, the 
Rocky Mountain News published a very 
thoughtful, objective analysis of the situ- 
ation; in its issue of February 12, the 
Saturday Review of Literature contained 
an article by Elmo Roper along these 
same lines. 

Mr. President, so that my colleagues 
may obtain the same basis for study 
which I found in these articles, I ask 
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unanimous consent that they be printed 
in full at this point in my remarks. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Rocky Mountain News, Feb. 10, 
1960] 
THe Law AND TV 


On the one hand, says the House Commit- 
tee on Legislative Oversight, the Federal 
Communications Commission and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission already have the 
power to “eradicate most, if not all, of the 
deceptive and corrupt practices in broadcast- 
ing.” (This is what Attorney General Rogers 
said a while back.) 

On the other hand, the committee says, the 
evidence it has gathered in its hearings on 
payola and rigged quiz shows points unmis- 
takably to the need for further legislation 
which it recommends. 

The committee says it doesn’t trust the TV 
industry to clean its own house and deplores 
the passive attitude of the FCC and FTC in 
the past. But it notes a burst of regulatory 
energy since the hearings began last fall. 

It is true the cleanup by TV officials and 
the busy crackdown initiated by FCC and 
FTC in recent weeks could have been started 
long ago if all these people had been hep 
to what was going on. But the Van Doren 
testimony and the other revelations now have 
shocked all hands into facing their problems. 

This is what always happens when the 
facts get told. The public itself is the best 
policeman on the beat. Fear of public rela- 
tion is the most effective type of regulation. 
In getting the story to the public, the House 
committee did its best work. 

Whether new law is needed is something 
else. Most laws, especially in the field of 
industry regulations, could stand updating 
after a while. But giving any Government 
agency fiat power to rule what’s in the public 
interest and what isn't is risky. The public 
is the best judge of that. 

Before it accepts the House committee pro- 
posal on this point, Congress ought to think 
it over pretty carefully. An overdose of bu- 
reaucracy is no cure for anything, and can 
be worse than the evil it is created to correct. 


[From the Saturday Review, Feb. 12, 1960] 
Riccep Quizzes: THE Pustic’s View 
(By Elmo Roper) 

Exposed to the drama of the rigged TV 
quiz shows complete with sin and confession, 
villains, and victims, and a background 
chorus the downfall of national 
morality, the American public has refused to 
become hysterical. Rather, a nationwide 
cross section has just made the following 
evaluation of television vis-a-vis the quiz 
show scandals: 

These disclosures show just how bad tele- 
vision is, 4 percent. 

These practices are very wrong and should 
be stopped immediately, but you can’t con- 
demn all of television because of them, 65 
percent. 

No one can really be in favor of this kind 
of thing, but there’s nothing very wrong 
about it either, 17 percent. 

What happened is a normal part of show 
business and is perfectly all right, 7 percent. 

Don't know, 7 percent. 

The public, then, does not take the cynical 
view that “It’s just show business,” nor have 
people succumbed to a blanket condemna- 
tion of the whole television industry. Their 
appraisal has been sharp, but limited to the 
actual offenses that have been revealed. 

Basically, our study was to determine the 
effect of the quiz show exposures on televi- 
sion as a whole. The resulting mosaic of 
opinion shows the public to be certain about 
some things, and divided about others, but 
in the final analysis capable of putting 
fraudulent quiz shows in a pretty sane per- 
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spective, saner than that of many of the 
newspaper headline writers. 

Asked about a number of practices, as- 
sociated with television, that have come 
under criticism recently, only the rigged 
quiz shows and “payola” received the clear 
and strong disapproval of the public. The 
public was divided in its opinion of TV rat- 
ings, free plugs, performers pretending to sing 
while their voices are supplied electronical- 
ly, and canned laughter (which some people 
commented might not be immoral but was 
awfully annoying). Most people had no ob- 
jections to advance rehearsals of interview 
shows with famous people. 

The biggest question mark in the public's 
mind was over how thorough a cleanup job 
would be done by the television industry (39 
percent expected a thorough job to be done, 
37 percent thought only the most publicized 
abuses were being corrected, 9 percent 
thought not much of anything was being 
done, 15 percent just didn’t know). Yet 
despite this skepticism as to how pure tele- 
vision practices are now and are likely to 
become in the future, the public gave tele- 
vision in general a heavy vote of confidence. 
Asked which medium they could least do 
without—radio, television, newspapers, or 
magazines—television topped the list, and by 
a big margin. Such a result might mean 
addiction rather than faith, but answers to 
a question on believability indicated the lat- 
ter interpretation. Of the same four media, 
newspapers were considered by the public 
both the most and least believable, with tele- 
vision nudging newspapers for the “most be- 
lievable” position, and seldom mentioned as 
“least believable.” Radio was mentioned in- 
frequently as either most or least believable, 
but magazines, on balance (presumably news 
magazines) got the lowest believability 
score. Thus while the public sees newspa- 
pers as running the gamut from integrity to 
irresponsibility, television is given a good 
score for general reliability. 

But most of all, the public’s sanity was 
demonstrated by the place it accorded quiz 
show rigging in a list of recent issues re- 
ported in the newspapers. Here are the per- 
centages calling each “a serious moral prob- 
lem“: 

The increasing amount of juvenile delin- 
quency, 89 percent. 

Dishonest labor leaders, 88 percent. 

Government officials accepting bribes, 81 
percent, 

Policemen taking graft, 74 percent. 


International disarmament, 66 percent. 

The testing of atomic bombs, 65 percent. 

Fixed boxing matches, 45 percent. 

Congressmen putting their relatives on U.S. 
payrolls, 42 percent. 

Rigged quiz shows on TV, 41 percent. 

Dise jockeys taking payola, 34 percent. 

Some may take the public’s answers on 
this issue to indicate a moral callousness and 
complacency which bodes ill for the future 
of our society. Ido not make this interpreta- 
tion. Twenty-six years of asking the public 
thousands of questions on hundreds of sub- 
jects have convinced me that the public is 
usually pretty sound. It is true that occa- 
sionally a burst of emotion, usually inspired 
by widespread dissemination of misinforma- 
tion, may cause them to go astray momen- 
tarily, but our research has shown that they 
are soon back on the path of commonsense, 
and I think I might even be pardoned if I 
use the word wisdom. The public, if it is 
anything, is human and it knows that wher- 
ever one finds human beings, one will find 
instances of great merit, instances of medi- 
ocrity and instances of shabbiness. 

In this case the public seems to have con- 


corruption is likely to be always with us, and 
the best we can do is fight its various 
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forms as they turn up. But they haven't 
taken the quiz show revelations as con- 
clusive evidence of this country’s cultural 
degradation or decided that all entertainers 
are crooks, any more than they damned the 
entire Eisenhower administration for the 
peccadilloes of Adams or the entire American 
labor movement for the sins of Hoffa. 


LAMAR, COLO.: ALL-AMERICA CITY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
constantly impressed with the great 
vitality that lies in the heart of the small 
communities of this country. Having 
lived for the last 30 years in Lamar, 
Colo., a rather small city, at least, small 
when measured by most standards, and 
having been a part of the growth and 
development of that city, I am, of course, 
very proud of it. 

Iam particularly proud at the moment 
that Lamar, Colo., is one of the cities 
which has been selected as an all-Amer- 
ica city by Look magazine and the Na- 
tional Municipal League in the contest 
which has just closed. 

Mr. President, the basis of this award 
is “energetic, purposeful, intelligent citi- 
zen effort in attaining specific civil im- 
provements in the public interest.” 

In the case of my own city of Lamar, 
Colo., the situation is that here is a city 
which has gone through the Dust Bowl 
of the thirties, and more recently the 
very stringent drought period of the 
fifties, but has nevertheless been able to 
accomplish things which would shock 
most larger cities. 

In 1956 the city set a goal of some 12 
points which it intended to accomplish, 
These included three new schools, a com- 
pletely new water system, including stor- 
age facilities, as well as the supplying of 
supplemental water, a modern sewage 
system, an airport, a pool, and 
a better hospital, the hospital having 
doubled in capacity partially through the 
efforts of the local citizens and partially 
through the sisters who operate it. 

Last year, determined to remain a re- 
gional hub, it began to diversify its in- 
dustries, and this year it has added a new 
industry. 

In this accomplishment I believe no 
small credit should go to Mr. C. O. Bow- 
man, the present mayor and the mayor 
during a good portion of this time of de- 
velopment, as well as to Mr. C. E. Beggs, 
who has just concluded his term as mayor 
of this city. 

Truly here is a city which has not had 
the benefit of any great wealth or any 
great deposits of uranium or any great 
deposits of oil—nothing but a great deal 
of hard work and elbow grease and a real 
ambition to place their community on the 
map and to make it a better place in 
which to live. I for one am proud to be 
a member of this community, and I wish 
here to express my congratulations to all 
members of that community who have 
done so much to merit the award which 
has just been made. 


THE STELLA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
before I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
I wish to refer to a comment made yes- 
terday by the distinguished minority 
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leader [Mr. Dirksen] with further ref- 
erence to the Stella School District. He 
said, as appears in the Recorp of yester- 
day at page 2856: 

The Army is not disposed to press the 
claim, so long as there is a possibility of 
handling the matter by legislation. 


I am fully aware of the great influence 
of the minority leader on the Army and 
the executive branch. I feel certain 
that so long as he is the minority leader, 
and is willing and able to hold up ac- 
tion, he can do so. But I really do not 
believe this is satisfactory to the peo- 
ple of Stella, Mo. They are “under the 
gun” to the tune of $6,200, at least. 
They do not have $6,200. It is very em- 
barrassing to self-respecting people in 
their area to have hanging over them, in 
my opinion, an unjustified bill. 

The bill may die on the calendar. For 
example, at the end of this session, if 
the bill does not pass, the people of Stella, 
Mo., will be left without any possibility 
of relief. There will be nothing to pre- 
vent the Army, except the good will of 
the Senator from Illinois, from proceed- 
ing to press its claim. 

Again I recommend to the minority 
leader that he consider the passage of 
a bill which will excuse this claim with- 
out any further delay, so that the finan- 
cial solvency of the people of Stella, Mo., 
may not any longer be under a cloud. 

The debate the other evening generally 
developed the thesis that it was a mis- 
take to try to charge $6,200 rent for this 
old officers’ club. 

Again I recommend to the Senators 
that they reconsider their attitude with 
regard to this minor bill, and see 
whether it will be possible to reach a 
unanimous-consent agreement to pass 
the bill, so as to free the Stella School 
District from this unjustified and much 
too large rental for the officers’ club. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Arkansas 
yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to make a com- 
ment and also ask a question, but I am 
sure that both will be brief. 

Today, I have been touched—as I was 
the last time—by the solicitude of my 
friend, the Senator from Arkansas, for 
Stella, Mo. If I did not know of the 
great activities and the distinguished 
service the Senator from Arkansas per- 
forms in this body and the assiduous 
way in which he goes about the perform- 
ance of his duties, I would think he was 
a public-relations counsel for Stella, Mo. 

Today, one of the distinguished Sena- 
tors from Missouri spoke at great length 
on national defense, but never mentioned 
the situation at Stella, Mo., as consti- 
tuting a problem of great concern to him. 

Again I say that I think this matter is 
of primary concern to the Senators from 
Missouri. I believe they should be the 
ones who at least should join in the re- 
quest for immediate action on the bill 
which deals with this problem. 

I can say—because I talked with the 
distinguished minority leader about this 
matter—that action is not being taken 
by the Army simply because of the inter- 
vention of the distinguished minority 
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leader. The Army feels that under the 
circumstances, with this bill pending, it 
would be inappropriate for it to proceed. 
So the Army is awaiting the outcome of 
this proposed legislation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think the 
Senator from New York should mini- 
mize the influence of the Senator from 
Illinois. He is a very important figure 
in Washington. 

Mr. KEATING. I fully realize that; 
he has great influence with me and 
with everyone else. But in this case I 
think the Senator from Arkansas would 
equally be able to get the Department 
of Defense not to press this claim, be- 
cause I feel sure that the pending meas- 
ure will eventually become law. In fact, 
this bill, together with very important 
amendments to it, should become law 
in the very near future. 

I am sure that in connection with 
passage of the bill, the interest of the 
Senator from Arkansas in the people of 
Stella, Mo., will be so great that he will 
be happy to support the bill, no matter 
what amendments may be attached to it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further business to come 
before the Senate? 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have been requested by the majority 
leader to announce that next week there 
will be a number of late sessions and a 
Saturday session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the 
Chair correctly understand the Senator 
from Arkansas to say there will be a 
Saturday session? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, a Saturday 
session next week, not tomorrow. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, then, in 
accordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate now 
stand in recess until Monday at 12 
o'clock meridian. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 6 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order previ- 
ously entered, until Monday, February 
22, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 19 (legislative day of 
February 15), 1960: 

US. DISTRICT JUDGE 


Olin Hatfield Chilson, of Colorado, to be 
US. district judge for the district of Colo- 
rado, vice William L. Knous, deceased, 
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U.S. ATTORNEY 

William C. Spire, of Nebraska, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Nebraska for the 
term of 4 years. He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expires 
April 24, 1960. 

US. MARSHALS 

Lyle F. Milligan, of Wisconsin, to be U.S. 
marshal for the eastern district of Wisconsin 
for the term of 4 years. He is now serving 
in this office under an appointment which 
expires March 1, 1960. 

Santos Buxo, Jr., of Puerto Rico, to be 
US. marshal for the district of Puerto Rico 
for the term of 4 years. He is now serving 
in this office under an appointment which 
expires March 1, 1960. 


U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION 


Glenn W. Sutton, of Georgia, to be a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Tariff Commission for the 
term expiring June 16, 1966. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Earl W. Kintner, of Indiana, to be a Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner for the term of 
7 years from September 26, 1960. (Reap- 
pointment.) 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 2 to class 1: 

Ralph J. Blake, of Oregon. 

James E. Brown, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Joseph B. Costanzo, of New Jersey. 

H. Francis Cunningham, Jr., of Nebraska. 

Olcott H. Deming, of Connecticut. 

Andrew G. Lynch, of New York. 

Lionel M. Summers, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Gerald Warner, of Massachusetts. 

Barr V. Washburn, of Utah. 


The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 2 to class 1 
and to be also consuls general of the United 
States of America: 

Patten D. Allen, of New York. 

Norbert L. Anschuetz, of Maryland. 

Miss Ruth Bacon, of Massachusetts. 

Milton Barall, of New York. 

J. Paul Barringer, of Pennsylvania. 

Wymberley DeR. Coerr, of Connecticut. 

Earl T. Crain, of Virginia. 

Robert H. S. Eakens, of Texas. 

John W. Evans, of the District of Columbia, 

William A. Fowler, of Washington. 

Eugene A. Gilmore, Jr., of Nebraska. 

Sam P. Gilstrap, of Oklahoma. 

John Goodyear, of New York. 

Marshall Green, of Massachusetts. 

Wesley C. Haraldson, of Virginia. 

Ralph Hilton, of Texas. 

Robert G. Hooker, Jr., of California, 

Raymond G. Leddy, of New York. 

Roy M. Melbourne, of Virginia. 

Frederick T. Merrill, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Armin H. Meyer, of Illinois. 

John Ordway, of the District of Columbia. 

Walter A. Radius, of Virginia. 

Milton C. Rewinkel, of Minnesota. 

Rufus Burr Smith, of Montana. 

Charles Nelson Spinks, of California. 

C. Allan Stewart, of Arizona. 

William W. Walker, of North Carolina. 

George Lybrook West, Jr., of California. 

William A. Wieland, of New York. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 3 to class 2: 

Kenneth B. Atkinson, of Virginia, 

Taylor G. Belcher, of New Tork. 

Donald ©. Bergus, of Maryland. 

Lee B. Blanchard, of Oklahoma. 

Louis C. Boochever, of Maryland. 

Howard Brandon, of Georgia. 

John L. Brown, of Massachusetts. 

Stanley S. Carpenter, of Massachusetts. 

Albert E. Carter, of Tennessee. 

Clyde L. Clark, of Iowa. 

Otho T. Colelough, of North Carolina. 
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William B. 
of Columbia. 
Roy T. Davis, Jr., of Maryland. 
Donald A. Dumont, of New York. 
William B. Dunham, of Virginia. 
Robert A. Fearey, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 
Seymour M. Finger, of New York. 
Richard B. Finn, of New York. 
Edmund E. Getzin, of New York. 
Joseph Godson, of New York. 
Leo M. Goodman, of New York. 
Windsor G. Hackler, of Nebraska. 
Theo E. Hall, of Virginia. 
Paul W. Hallman, of Virginia. 
Norman B. Hannah, of Illinois. 
John Hay, of Virginia. 
Alton W. Hemba, of Mississippi. 
David H. Henry 2d, of New York. 
Jack A. Herfurt, of California. 
William K. Hitchcock, of Virginia. 
A. Guy Hope, of Virginia. 
Albert E. Irving, of Maryland. 
Prederick Irving, of Rhode Island. 
William G. Jones, of Maryland, 
John Keppel, of the District of Columbia. 
Alexander F. Kiefer, of New York. 
Clinton E. Knox, of Maryland. 
Max V. Krebs, of California. 
John A. Lacey, of Ohio. 
Edward T. Lampson, of Connecticut. 
Guy A. Lee, of Maryland. 
Jack W. Lydman, of New York. 
Eugene V. McAuliffe, of Massachusetts. 
James A. McDevitt, of Illinois. 
Adrian T. Middleton, of Texas. 
George T. Moody, of Maryland. 
George S. Newman, of New York. 
Dana Orwick, of Ohio. 
Albert Post, of the District of Columbia. 
Donald L. Ranard, of Vermont. 
Alfred Reifman, of Maryland. 
Idar Rimestad, of North Dakota. 
Edward F. Rivinus, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Robert Rossow, Jr., of Indiana. 
M. Robert Rutherford, of Montana, 
Edwin L. Smith, of Arkansas. 
John L. Stegmaier, of Massachusetts. 
John H. Stutesman, Jr., of New Jersey. 
Charles Wilson Thomas, of Utah. 
Miss Margaret Joy Tibbetts, of Maine. 
Richard W. Tims, of Maryland. 
S. Roger Tyler, Jr., of West Virginia. 
Sheldon B. Vance, of Minnesota. 
William L. Wight, Jr., of Virginia. 
Joseph O. Zurhellen, Jr., of New York. 
The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 4 to class 3: 
Rodger C. Abraham, of Connecticut, 
William O. Anderson, of Indiana. 
John A. Armitage, of Tennessee. 
Laurin B. Askew, of Tennessee. 
John R. Barrow, of California. 
Chester E. Beaman, of Indiana. 
Frederic H. Behr, of New Jersey. 
Miss Elizabeth Ann Brown, of Oregon. 
Emerson M. Brown, of Michigan. 
Stephen J. Campbell, of California. 
Allan Chase, of V: 
Dennis A. Collins, of Ohio. 
Stephen A. Comiskey, of Colorado. 
Douglas W. Coster, of New York. 
Leonard R. Cowles, of Florida. 
Oliver 8. Crosby, of Washington 
David C. Cuthell, of Connecticut. 


Connett, Jr., of the District 


Robert W. Dean, of Illinois. 
Thomas J. Duffield, of Massachusetts. 
William R. Duggan, of Colorado. 
Lester E. Edmond, of Maryland. 
David H. Ernst, of Massachusetts. 

| Charles C. Finch, of Kansas. 
Miss Edelen Fogarty, of New York. 
David L. Gamon, of California. 
Edwin J. Garrity, of Virginia. 
Scott , of Kentucky. 
Charles Gilbert, of New York. 
William Giloane, of Maryland. 
John K. Hagemann, of Maryland. 
Philip E. Haring, of Pennsylvania. 
Thomas R. Hodet, of Connecticut. 
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Adolf B. Horn, Jr., of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Alan G. James, of the District of Columbia, 

Walter E. Jenkins, Jr., of Texas. 

Jack R. Johnstone, of Washington, 

Harold G. Josif, of Ohio. 

Morris Kaufman, of New York. 

William M. Kerrigan, of Ohio. 

Thomas D. Kingsley, of Maryland. 

Northrop H. Kirk, of California. 

David Klein, of Kansas. 

Francis X. Lambert, of Massachusetts. 

Jerome R. Lavallee, of Massachusetts. 

Frederick D. Leatherman, of Ohio. 

Armistead M. Lee, of Vermont. 

W. J. Lehmann, of the District of Columbia. 

James F. Leonard, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Guy O. Long, of Pennsylvania. 

Albert K. Ludy, Jr., of Arizona. 

Frederic K. Lundy, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Dayton S. Mak, of New Mexico. 

David J. S. Manbey, of California. 

James H. McFarland, Jr., of Michigan. 

Clarence J. McIntosh, of Florida. 

Everett K. Melby, of Illinois. 

John E. Mellor, of Connecticut, 

Bruce H. Millen, of Louisiana. 

George Moffitt, Jr., of Connecticut. 

Neil N. Muhonen, of Virginia. 

George F. Muller, of Maryland. 

James F. O’Connor, Jr., of New York. 

John G. Oliver, of Texas. 

Miss Mary S. Olmsted, of New York. 

Melville E. Osborne, of New York. 

James P. Parker, of Connecticut. 

Robert Person, of Virginia. 

Robert M. Phillips, of California. 

David Post, of Pennsylvania. 

Sandy MacGregor Pringle, of New York. 

Vladimir P. Prokofieff, of Virginia. 

Normand W. Redden, of New York. 

Robert J. Redington, of Connecticut. 

Jordan T. Rogers, of South Carolina. 

Morris Rothenberg, of Maryland. 

J. Phillip Rourk, of California. 

William T. Sandalls, of Connecticut. 

Dwight E. Scarbrough, of Minnesota. 

Robert R. Schott, of Oregon. 

George W. Skora, of Arizona. 

Walter W. Sohl, of Illinois. 

Albert W. Stoffel, of New York. 

William N. Stokes, of North Carolina. 

William H. Sullivan, of Rhode Island. 

Harrison M. Symmes, of North Carolina. 

M. Gordon Tiger, of Virginia. 

Francis T. Underhill, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Christopher Van Hollen, of the District of 
Columbia, 

Hendrik van Oss, of New Jersey. 

Bertus H. Wabeke, of Massachusetts. 

Milton C. Walstrom, of Hawaii. 

Wayland B. Waters, of Michigan. 

Harry J. Wetzork, of Pennsylvania. 

Louis A. Wiesner, of New Hampshire. 

Miss Jean M. Wilkowski, of Florida. 

William H. Witt, of South Carolina. 

Chalmers B. Wood, of Virginia. 

Parker D. Wyman, of Illinois. 

The following-named Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 5 to class 4; 

Miss Hilda M. Anderson, of Maryland. 

Daniel M. Arzac, Jr., of California. 

Robert J. Ballantyne, of New Jersey. 

John H. Barber, of California. 

George M. Barbis, of California. 

Robert E. Barbour, of Tennessee. 

St. John Bargas, of Louisiana. 

Robert S. Barrett IV, of Virginia. 

William R. Beckett, of Michigan. 

Norman J. Bentley, of California. 

David B. Bolen, of Colorado. 

Lewis W. Bowden, of District of Columbia, 

Mrs, Mildred L. Brockdorff, of Maryland. 

John A. Brogan III, of New York. 

Jack B. Button, of Kansas. 


William C. Canup, of Michigan. 
Carson, of the District of 


Charles O. 
Columbia. 

Peter R. Chase, of Massachusetts, 
Willis B. Collins, Jr., of Alabama. 
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William F. Courtney, of Michigan. 

Miss Virginia I. Cullen, of Pennsylvania. 
Joseph H. Cunningham, of Nebraska, 
Frank A. Davis, of Ohio. 

David Dean, of Florida. 

Francois M. Dickman, of Wyoming. 
Arthur R. Dornheim, of Maryland. 
Stephen Duncan-Peters, of New York. 
William L. Eagleton, Jr., of Illinois. 
Virgil M. Elliott, of Florida. 

George A. Ellsworth, of Georgia. 
Lawrence B. Elsbernd, of North Dakota. 
Elden B. Erickson, of Kansas. 

Guy Ferri, of Pennsylvania. 

Thomas M. Gaffney, of Massachusetts. 
Miss Elizabeth G. Gallagher, of Pennsyl- 


Millard L. Gallop, of Virginia. 
Samuel R. Gammon III, of Texas. 
John L. Gawf, of Colorado. 

Richard D. Geppert, of New Jersey. 
Loren L. Goldman, of Maryland. 

H. Kent Goodspeed, of California. 
Malcolm P. Hallam, of South Dakota. 
Miss Betty R. Hanes, of Ohio. 
William N. Harben, of New York. 
William C. Harrop, of New Jersey. 
Arthur A. Hartman, of New Jersey. 
Robert C. Hayes, of Maryland. 

Harry W. Heikenen, of Minnesota, 
Mrs. Hallye A. Heiland, of California. 
Herschel Hancock Helm, of Kentucky. | 
William A. Helseth, of Florida. 

Gregory Henderson, of Massachusetts, 
Richard V. Hennes, of Illinois. 

Gerrit J. W. Heyneker, of the District of 


Max E. Hodge, of New York. 

Paul R. Hughes, of California, 
Thomas J, Hunt, of New York. 
Johannes V. Imhof, of California. 
Joseph R. Jacyno, of Massachusetts. 
Gordon D. Johnson, of California. 
Gerald G. Jones, of California. 
Howard D. Jones, of Oklahoma. 
Walter T. Kamprad, of California. 
George R. Kaplan, of Massachusetts. 
William G. Keen, of Tennessee. 
George R. Kenney, of Illinois. 

Miss Virginia L. King, of Nebraska. 
Richard F. Kitterman, of Maryland. 
William S. Krason, of New York, 
John Krizay, of Pennsylvania, 

Lyle F. Lane, of Washington, 

Miss Lillie Levine, of Iowa. 

Miss Eleanor V. Levy, of the District of 


Samuel W. Lewis, of Texas. 

Philip M. Lindsay, of California, 

John L. Loughran, of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Doris Meltana Luellen, of California. 
Mrs. Andrée P. Maddox, of the District of 


LeRoy Makepeace, of Connecticut. 
Donald C. Mansfield, of Virginia. 

Robert J. Martens, of California. 

Miss Roberta McKay, of Michigan, 

Delano McKelvey, of the District of Co- 


Warren H. McMurray, of Georgia. 
John A. McVickar, of New York. 

Jack C. Miklos, of Idaho. 

Paul M. Miller, of Maryland. 

Robert H. Miller, of Washington. 
William B. Miller, of Ohio. 

George C. Mitchell, of Nebraska. 
George C. Moore, of California. 
Laurent E. Morin, of New Hampshire, 
Albert D. Moscotti, of New Jersey. 
Charles Willis Naas, of Massachusetts. 
Michael H. Newlin, of North Carolina, 
Edward P. Noziglia, of New York. 
Frank V. Ortiz, Jr., of New Mexico. 
John B. Penfold, of Missouri. 

Peter J. Peterson, of California, 

Lyle R. Piepenburg, of Wisconsin. 
Onesime L. Piette, of New Hampshire, 
Clifford J. Quinlan, of Minnesota. 
James A. Ramsey, of Massachusetts. 
Miss Catherine A. Rock, of Pennsylvania, 
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Woodward Romine, of Indiana, 

Miss Helen W. Rose, of Minnesota. 

Robert W. Ross, of California. 

Frederick H. Sacksteder, Jr., of New York. 

Edwin E. Segall, of Nebraska. 

Robert G. Shackleton, of Ohio, 

Lawrence W. Sharpe, of Ohio. 

Max L. Shimp, of Ohio. 

Emery Peter Smith, of the District of Co- 
lTumbia. 

Paul A, Smith, Jr., of Virginia. 

Eldridge A. Snight, of Virginia. 

Herbert Spielman, of Maryland. 

Christopher A. Squire, of the District of 
Columbia. 

William A. Stoltzfus, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Miss Cherry C. Stubbs, of Minnesota, 

Michael H. Styles, of Delaware. 

Sidney v. Suhler, of Texas. 

Ralph C. Talcott, of Tennessee. 

Robert J. Tepper, of New York. 

Erwin C. Thompson, of California. 

Arthur T. Tienken, of New York. 

William D. Toomey, of North Dakota. 

Richard D. Vine, of New York. 

Robert H. Wenzel, of Massachusetts. 

Miss Josephine D. Wharton, of Florida. 

Prank S. Wile, of Michigan. 

Robert B. Williams, of Kentucky. 

Daniel L. Williamson, Jr., of North Caro- 


Ina. 

J. Robert Wilson, of Pennsylvania. 

William D. Wolle, of Iowa. 

Samuel H. Young, of Florida. 

The following-named Foreign Service offl- 
cers for promotion from class 6 to class 5: 

Paul S. Dwyer, of Ohio. 

Chris C. Pappas, Jr., of New Hampshire. 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 6 to class 5 
and to be also consuls of the United States 
of America: 

Miss Jane S. Abell, of New Hampshire. 

Dwight R. Ambach, of Rhode Island. 

Miss Leona M. Anderson, of Iowa. 

Robert F. Andrew, of California. 

George R. Andrews, of Tennessee. 

Richard B. Andrews, of Illinois. 

Sam G. Armstrong, of Texas. 

James H. Bahti, of Michigan. 

Richard W. Barham, of Texas. 

Kyle D. Barnes, of Alabama. 

Charles White Bass, of Tennessee, 

Frederick O. Beattie, of Virginia. 

Joel W. Biller, of Florida. 


Byron 

Norman L. Cansler, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

Frank C. Carlucci, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert W. Chase, of Massachusetts, 

Ward Lee Christensen, of Oregon. 

Joseph A. Cicala, of Connecticut. 

Miss Joan M. Clark, of New York. 

Charles B. Cook 3d, of Pennsylvania, 

Dwight M. Cramer, of Nebraska. 

Miss Maurine Crane, of Utah. 

Miss Jane A. Culpepper, of Louisiana. 

Martin A. Dale, of New Jersey. 

Allen C. Davis, of Tennessee. 

Thomas W. Davis, Jr., of California. 

John L. De Ornellas, of Alabama, 

Willard A. De Pree, of Michigan. 

Morris Draper, Jr., of California. 

Frank D. Durfey, of Minnesota. 

Richard W. Dye, of New York. 

Harland H. Eastman, of Maine. 


Richard W. Finch, of Ohio. 

Eric W. Fleisher, of Maryland. 

Francis L. Foley, of Colorado. 

Richard Forschner, of New Jersey. 
Theodore T. Franzen, of Massachusetts. 
C. Jefferson Frederick, of Washington. 
Gerald A. Friedman, of Florida. 
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Jack Friedman, of the District of Co- 


Tumbia. 


Miss Ellen Gavrisheff, of Texas, 
Robert K. German, of Texas. 
Miss Eleanor Van Trump Glenn, of Georgia. 
Dirk Gleysteen, of Pennsylvania. 
Roderick N. Grant, of California. 
William B. Grant, of Massachusetts. 
James M. Hall, of Washington. 
Nez C. Hallett, Jr., of Texas. 
O. Norman Hanley, of Washington. 
Tobias Hartwick, of Montana. 
Miss Edele P. Hauber, of Minnesota. 
Frank J. Haughey, of California. 
Mrs. Hertha Wegener Heiss, of New York. 
Clarence J. Helssel, of California. 
Brewster R. Hemenway, of New York, 
Charles W. Henebry, of California. 
Miss Frances D. Howell, of North Carolina, 
James A. Howell, of Texas, 
George O. Huey, of Illinois. 
Mrs. Ellen G. Johnson, of Missouri. 
Richard C. Johnson, of Massachusetts. 
Miss Bernice T. Jones, of California, 
Miss Betty-Jane Jones, of Wisconsin. 
Robert V. Keeley, of Virginia. 
Miss Alice E. Kinnare, of Illinois. 
Roger Kirk, of Michigan. 
Henry G. Krausse, Jr., of Texas, 
P. Wesley Kriebel, of Pennsylvania. 
Archibald Lappin, Jr., of California. 
Burton Levin, of New York. 
Orville M. Lewis, of Virginia. 
Robert A. Lewis, of New York. 
David E. L'Heureux, of New Hampshire. 
Jack Liebof, of New York. 
Miss Marcia N. Lindgren, of California. 
Stephen Low, of Ohio. 
Miss Helen K. Lyons, of California. 
John W. MacDonald, Jr., of New York. 
Julian F. MacDonald, Jr., of Ohio. 
Byron P. Manfull, of Utah. 
Ernest J. Mansmann, Jr., of Massachusetts. 
Hugh J. McCall, of New York. 
Franklin O. McCord, of Iowa. 
John M. McIntyre, of Illinois. 
Frazier Meade, of Virginia. 
Calvin E. Mehlert, of California, 
Miss Ruth G. Michaelson, of Michigan. 
Curtis L. Mills, of West Virginia, 
John L. Mills, of Georgia. 
Leo J. Moser, of California. 

J. Mullin, Jr., of Kentucky. 
Frederick E. Myers, of Ohio. 
Philip M. Nagao, of California, 
Ernest A. Nagy, of Ohio. 
Leonardo Neher, of Illinois. 
Miss Jeanne C. Nelson II, of Arizona. 
Joseph B. Norbury, Jr., of New York. 
Miss Geraldine M. Oliva, of Oregon. 
Miss Nancy Ostrader, of Indiana. 
John G. Panos, of Illinois. 
Gabriel J. Paolozzi, of Nevada. 
Grenfall L. Penhollow, of Nebraska. 
Frederick P. Picard III, of Nebraska. 
Arthur L. Price, of Illinois. 
Leon Pukach, of Maryland. 
Harry A. Quinn, of California. 
Miss Nancy V. Rawls, of Georgia. 
Owen W. Roberts, of New Jersey. 
J. Leopoldo Romero, of California. 
Miss Brynhild C. Rowberg, of Virginia. 
Paul Sadler, of Tennessee. 
Edward W. Schaefer, of Connecticut. 
Alfred Schelp, of Missouri. 
Miss Ruth Schneider, of New York. 
Gerald Schwab, of New Jersey. 
Mrs. Ree OC. Shannon, of North Carolina. 
Harry W. Shlaudeman, of California. 
George W. Small, of West Virginia. 
Miss Violet Smith, of New York. 


Leland W. Warner, Jr., of Kansas. 
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Mrs. Margaret P. A. Welsh, of Louisiana. 
John P. Wentworth, of Washington, 
John Quincy White, of Minnesota. 

Frontis B. Wiggins, Jr., of Georgia. 

Miss Suzanne S. Williams, of Ohio. 
Victor Wolf, Jr., of New York. 

Arthur H. Woodruff, of the District of 


Columbia. 


Miss Olga M. Zhivkovitch, of Illinois. 
The following-nmamed Foreign Service of- 


ficers for promotion from class 7 to class 6: 


Anthony C. Albrecht, of Virginia. 

J. Bruce Amstutz, of Massachusetts. 
Andrew Andranovich, of Connecticut. 
Oler A. Bartley, Jr., of Delaware, 
Frank L. Berry, of Kenutcky. 

David A. Betts, of New York. 

H. Eugene Bovis, of Florida, 

Everett E, Briggs, of Maine. 

Bazil W. Brown, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Thomas R. Buchanan, of Illinois, 
Charles R. Carlisle, of Florida. 
Gordon Chase, of Massachusetts. 
Richard S. Dawson, Jr., of California, 
Miss Stella M. Deinzer, of New York. 
Robert W. Drexler, of Wisconsin. 
Thaddeus J. Figura, of Illinois. 

Robert L. Flanegin, of Illinois. 

Robert L. Funseth, of New York. 
Paul F. Gardner, of Texas. 

Miss Kathryn M. Geoghegan, of Colorado, 
Ralph H. Graner, of New York. 

Carl J. Grip, of California. 

Walter V. Hall, of Virginia. 

Charles R. Hartley, of the District of 


Columbia. 


Roger P. Hipskind, of Illinois. 
Thomas J. Hirschfield, of New York. 
Robert M. Immerman, of New York. 
George W. Jaeger, of Missouri. 

James T. Johnson, of Montana. 
Donald A. Johnston, of New York. 
Robert M. Hine, of Connecticut. 
Tadao Kobayashi, of Hawaii. 

Larry E. Lane, of Texas. 

Robert Gerald Livingston, of Connecticut. 
Alan Logan, of California. 

Peter P. Lord, of Massachusetts. 
James Gordon Lowenstein, of Connecticut, 
Paul B. McCarty, of Massachusetts, 
Robert Marden Miller, of California. 
Jay P. Moffat, of New Hampshire. 
Beauveau B. Nalle, of Virginia. 

Edward R. O’Connor, of New York, 
John L. Offner, of Pennsylvania, 
Charles R. O Hara, of Maryland. 

Mark S. Pratt, of Rhode Island. 

John D. Scanlan, of Minnesota. 

David E. Simcox, of Kentucky. 
Edward H. Springer, of Oregon, 

Roger W. Sullivan, of Massachusetts. 
Miss Thelma R. Thurtell, of California. 
D. Dean Tyler, of California. 

William Watts, of New York. 

William B. Young, of New Hampshire. 
Albert L. Zucca, of New York. 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 


cers for promotion from class 8 to class 7: 


Dan Alexander, of Washington, 
George Aneiro, of Ohio. 
Terrell E. Arnold, of California. 
Thomas H. Baldridge, of Iowa. 
David P. Banowetz, of Louisiana. 
Thomas J. Barnes, of Minnesota. 
John M. Barta, of California. 
Eugene J. Bashe, of California, 
Frank C. Bennett, Jr., of California. 
a" E. Bergold, Jr., of New York. 
Miss Emma Bernardon, of New York. 
Richard C. Blalock, of Oklahoma, 
Michele C. Bozzelli, of Ohio. 
Carroll Brown, of Alabama. 
Eugene B. Bruns, of Maryland. 
Alanson G. Burt, of California. 
Robert S. Cameron, of California. 
William Clark, Jr., of California. 


Goodwin Cooke, of New York. 
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Emmett M. Coxson, of Illinois. 

John E, Crump, of Kansas. 

Robert R. Dennis, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert B. Dollison, of New York. 

Miss Suzanne E. Dress, of Pennsylvania, 

Robert W. Duemling, of California, 

Ernest A. Duff, of Virginia. 

William L. Dutton, Jr., of Iowa. 

Richard A. Dwyer, of Indiana, 

William J. Dyess, of Alabama. 

Raymond C. Ewing, of California. 

Miss Mary L. Eysenbach, of Connecticut. 

Charles E. Finan, of Washington, 

Miss Alta F. Fowler, of Virginia. 

Howard V. Funk, Jr., of New York. 

George A. Furness, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Herbert Donald Gelber, of New York. 

Richard J. Gibson, of Michigan. 

James L. Gorman, of Oregon. 

John M, Gregory, Jr., of New York. 

Philip J. Griffin, of the District of 
Columbia. 

John C. Griffith, of Connecticut. 

William H. Hallman, of Texas. 

Miss Jo Ann Haliquist, of Wisconsin. 

Clifford H. Harpe, of Tennessee. 

Miss Ange Belle Hassinger, of Louisiana. 

Ashley C. Hewitt, Jr., of California. 

John W. Holmes, of Massachusetts. 

James R. Holway, of Illinois. 

Michael P. E. Hoyt, of Illinois. 

Martin Jacobs, of New York. 

Alton L. Jenkens, of Massachusetts. 

Warren Mark Johnson, of California. 

Peter E. Juge, of Louisiana. 

Frederick T. Kelley, of Massachusetts. 

Edson W. Kempe, of California. 

James E. Kerr, Jr., of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Walter F. Keville I, of Ohio. 

John W. Kimball, of California. 

Robert Kurlander, of New York. 

David C. Lacey, Jr., of Ohio. 

Miss Morelle Lasky, of California. 

Alan F. Lee, of Illinois. 

Sam E. Lesher, of Colorado. 

Melvin H. Levine, of Massachusetts. 

Wingate Lioyd, of Pennsylvania. 

Roger S. Lowen, of New York. 

George Q. Lumsden, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Edward J. Maguire, Jr., of California. 

Edward J. Malonis, of Massachusetts. 

Wade H. B. Matthews, of North Carolina. 

Henry Ellis Mattox, of Mississippi. 

James A. Mattson, of Minnesota. 

W. Douglas McLain, Jr., of Illinois. 

Noble M. Melencamp, of Kansas. 

Stanley R. Miller, Jr., of Florida. 

Herbert T. Mitchell, Jr., of North Carolina. 

John C, Monjo, of Connecticut, 

John T. Morgan, of Illinois. 

Gottfried W. Moser, of New York. 

Robert B. Oakley, of Louisiana. 

Oscar J. Olson, Jr., of Texas. 

Ronald D. Palmer, of Michigan. 

Thomas J. Pape, of Texas. 

Sydney E. Paulson, of Michigan. 

George A. Pavlik, of Iowa. 

John A, Perkins, of California. 

Miss Emily Perreault, of Illinois. 

Lawrence Pezzullo, of New York. 

Homer R. Phelps, Jr., of New York. 

Martin Polstein, of New York. 

Dale M. Povenmire, of Ohio. 

Frederick D. Purdy, of Pennsylvania. 

Walter G. Ramsay, of Virginia. 

William E. Rau, of Missouri. 

Miss Rozanne L. Ridgway, of Minnesota. 

George B. Roberts, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

John T. Rogerson, Jr., of Florida. 

George M. Scanlan, of New York. 

Orville H. Schmidt, of Minnesota, 

Roger C. Schrader, of Missouri. 

Glenn E. Schweitzer, of California. 

Leslie Andrew Scott, of New York. 

Arthur P. Shankle, Jr., of Texas. 

David D. Shobe, of Illinois. 

Robert Lee Shuler, of Virginia. 

John P. Shumate, Jr., of California, 

William L. Simmons, of Mississippi, 
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Clint E. Smith, of New Mexico. 

Joseph L. Smith, of Indiana. 

Walter Burges Smith II, of New York. 

Wayne S. Smith, of California, 

C. Richard Spurgin, of Illinois, 

Linwood R. Starbird, of Maine. 

Andrew L. Steigman, of New York. 

Gerald M. Sutton, of California. 

John J. Taylor, of Tennessee. 

James M. Thomson, of Minnesota. 

Thomas A. Thoreson, of Illinois. 

Donald C. Tice, of Kansas. 

Blaine C. Tueller, of Utah. 

John T. Vanderveen, of California. 

Leonard A. Warren, of California, 

Ronald A. Webb, of California. 

Benjamin Weiner, of New York. 

Alfred J. White, of the District of Co- 
lumpia. 

Albert W. Whiting, of Kansas. 

James P. Willis, Jr., of California. 

Dawson S. Wilson, of Florida. 

Herbert Gilman Wing, of Pennsylvania. 

Edward C. Woltman, Jr., of Indiana, 

Brooks Wrampelmeier, of Ohio. 

Edward E. Wright, of Louisiana. 

George Dolgin, of Maryland, for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer of class 2, 
a consul, and a secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Merrill M. Blevins, of Kentucky. 

Horace F. Byrne, of New York. 

Edward A. Dow, Jr., of New York. 

Thomas H. Englesby, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Elmer M. Falk, of Virginia. 

Jorma L. Kaukonen, of California. 

James F. Magdanz, of Virginia. 

William J. Tonesk, of Alabama. 

Paul A. Toussaint, of New Hampshire. 

Mrs. Virginia C. Westfall, of Virginia. 

Mrs. Doris S. Whitnack, of Virginia. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

John Royle Baxter, of Maryland, 

George M. Bennsky, of V. 

Irving G. Cheslaw, of Maryland. 

David S. Ennis, of Florida. 

Edzard S. Hermberg, of California. 

Murray E. Jackson, of Illinois. 

John Church Renner, of Ohio. 

W. John Wilson, of California. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 5, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Lawrence H. Harris, of California. 

Harry V. Ryder, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Tolman, of Massachu- 
setts. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Miss Bernice M. Kelly, of Texas. 

Elwood J. McGuire, of Connecticut. 

William G. Murphy, of Massachusetts. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 7, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Burton M. Chadbourne, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Miss Rose M. Dickson, of New York. 

Lyman W. Priest, of Arkansas. 

Miss Marjorie A. Sutton, of Colorado. 

James A. Verreos, of Missouri. 

The f -named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 8, 
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vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Morton I. Abramowitz, of Massachusetts. 

Francesco J. Alberti, Jr., of California, 

Scott I. Amour, of California. 

Carl A. Bastiani, of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Lyndall G. Beamer, of Illinois. 

Calvin C, Berlin, of Ohio. 

David E. Biltchik, of New York. 

John A. Bushnell, of California. 

David W. Carr, of Massachusetts, 

Anthony 8. Dalsimer, of New York. 

V. Raymond Dickey, of South Dakota. 

Richard A, Dugstad, of Virginia. 

Jay P. Freres, of Illinois. 

Miss Marlene W. Futterman, of New York. 

George G. B. Griffin, of South Carolina. 

Miss Lois Haase, of Missouri. 

Gabriel C. Hanson, of Illinois, 

Pierre M. Hartman, of Colorado. 

Martin G. Heflin, of Florida. 

David C. Holton, of Virginia. 

Richard F. King, of Louisiana. 

Anthony S. Kochanek, Jr., of New Jersey. 

William E. Landfair, of Ohio. 

Paul A. London, of New York. 

David W. McClintock, of California. 

Harry Macy, Jr., of Florida. 

Miss Priscilla E. Mitchell, of Indiana. 

Miss Sandra A. Nelson, of New Jersey. 

Donathon C. Olliff, of Alabama. 

Gerald G. Oplinger, of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Alison Palmer, of New York. 

Frederick J. Piotrow, of New York. 

Allen Van Potts, of Utah. 

Anthony C. E. Quainton, of Washington, 

Thomas J. Roesch, of Ohio. 

David Rowe, of Maryland. 

Thomas J. Scanlon, of California. 
> Miss Marilyn M. Shepherd, of North Caro- 

na. 

Richard W. Smith, of New York, 

Roger A. Sorenson, of Utah. 

Frederic N. Spotts, of Massachusetts. 

Dirck Teller, of Maryland. 

Richard S. Thompson, of Washington, 

George R. Trolles, of Ohio. 

Gary L. Vyne, of Arizona. 

Raymond J. Wach, of Ohio. 

John D. Whiting, of Wisconsin. 

William B. Whitman, Jr., of Illinois. 

Roderick M. Wright, of California, 

Arthur J. Laemmerzahl, of New Jersey, for 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 8, a vice consul of career and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America. (This nomination is sub- 
mitted for the purpose of correcting an error 
in the nomination as submitted to the Sen- 
ate on August 4, 1959, and confirmed by the 
Senate on August 12, 1959.) 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Martin H. Armstrong, of Washington. 

Willard B. Devlin, of Pennsylvania. 

John A. Noon, of Maryland. 

Edward Stansbury, of Connecticut. 

Richard P. Mitchell, of Pennsylvania, a 
Foreign Service Reserve officer, to be a con- 
sul and a secretary in the diplomatic service 
of the United States of America. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be vice consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Maurice J. Gremillion, of Texas. 

Russell S. Hibbs, of Missouri. 

F. Raymond Senden, of California. 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve Officers to be secretaries in the Diplo- 
a Service of the United States of Amer- 
ca: 


Harold C, Champeau, of Maryland. 
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Thomas J. Flores, Jr., of New York. 

Joseph E. Lazarsky, of Virginia. 

Robert D. Murphy, of Maryland. 

* Oliver M. Silsby, of Maryland. 

The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

Roger K. Ackley, of Maryland. 

Arthur C. Bartlett, of Connecticut. 

William L. Green, Jr., of North Carolina. 

Preston Valien, of Tennessee. 
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U.S. Army 
The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 

tion 3066, in rank as follows: 
Maj. Gen. John Albert Dabney, 016602, 
U.S. Army, in the rank of lieutenant general. 
The following-named officers under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
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section 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in rank as follows: 

Lt. Gen. James Edward Moore, 015650, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army), in the rank of general. 

Maj. Gen. Earle Gilmore Wheeler, 018715, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army), in the rank of lieutenant general. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


University of Hartford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
which I have prepared, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress and other readers 
of the RECORD. 

We in Connecticut are proud of the 
rapid development and growth of the 
University of Hartford. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD 

The growth and development of the Uni- 
versity of Hartford, in Connecticut, is a 
noteworthy example of the effectiveness of 
private initiative in alleviating the shortage 
of facilities in the field of higher education. 

The University of Hartford was formed in 
1957 through a combination of three well- 
established institutions—Hartford Art 
School, Hartt College of Music, and Hillyer 
College, including its technical institute— 
the Ward School of Electronics. 

Over 10,000 students are now enrolled at 
the University of Hartford, Connecticut’s 
largest nontax supported educational insti- 
tution, advancing their education in the 
fields of engineering, education, business 
administration, liberal arts, music, fine arts, 
and other fields. 


Classes at the university are now being 
held in owned or leased facilities which are 
widely scattered, principally in the city of 
Hartford. Through private initiative and 
private fundraising efforts, 250 acres of land 
have been acquired on which a modern, fully 
integrated university campus will be built. 

In the 1960 “Report to the People of 
Connecticut From the Founders of the Uni- 
versity of Hartford” there is comment that 
will interest the American people and point 
the way toward the solution of one of our 
most urgent problems. 

Alan Tompkins, Dr. Moshe Paranov and 
Dr. Alan S. Wilson, the administrators of 
these three colleges respectively, have this 
to say: “In many parts of the country the 
great increase expected in college enroll- 
ments in the next few years is being viewed 
with a pessimistic alarm which is certainly 
not justified. In Connecticut these increas- 
ing numbers of young men and women, 
eager for advanced education, are welcomed 
joyously for the strength they represent in 
our State and for the challenge presented 
by their need for education.” 

I commend to the Senate the University of 
Hartford for its forward-looking attitude. 
Thanks to the leadership of men such as 
Alfred C. Fuller, head of the Puller Brush 
Co., more than $3 million has been raised 
toward creating a new university campus. 
A general classroom building and central 
heating plant are now under construction 
and another building started by the end of 
the year is a possibility, according to Austin 
D. Barney, chairman, university building 
and development committees. 

There are no dormitories in the building 
plans of the University of Hartford. All 
money contributed goes into classrooms, 
laboratory, and other instructional facilities, 
Students attending its classes commute. 
They live at home and by so doing they save 


about 50 percent of the cost of a college 
education. 

In the American tradition is the fact that 
70 percent of these students hold jobs in 
addition to their studies. 

To the people of this Nation, the Univer- 
sity of Hartford can be cited as an example 
of America’s ability to solve its problems—in 
this instance the tremendous wave of college 
enrollments due to our population explosion. 
At the same time the university stands as 
& tribute to our young people who, by their 
own efforts, are determined to secure the 
benefits of a college education. 

In this same founders report, University 
Chancellor Vincent Brown Coffin states that 
building a new campus goes hand-in-hand 
with the educational program. “The second 
is the more important,” Chancellor Coffin 
pom “but it cannot function without the 

1 

The University of Hartford, as pointed out 
by Chancellor Coffin, has 230 founders who 
are men of leadership within the State. In 
the Chancellor's words: “They have dedi- 
cated themselves to the deep concern shared 
by most of our citizens that Connecticut 
shall become an even better place to live.” 
As one of the founders of the university I 
heartily associate myself with his statement. 

It should be of interest to the Members of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
that such a significant accomplishment has 
come about in the field of education through 
private initiative. 

Perhaps it can serve as a model for the 
establishment of other community colleges 
and universities throughout the land. In 
this way we may alleviate the critical short- 
age of facilities for higher education, simul- 
taneously preserving the historic tradition 
of education free from Government control. 

This is America as we all like to think of 
it: people, young and old, joined in a volun- 
tary effort for the common good. 


SENATE 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 22, 1960 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 
15, 1960) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Reverend Walter G. J. Hards, 
Th. D., rector, St. David’s Episcopal 
Church, Baltimore, Md., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
who hast given us this good land for 
our heritage, we humbly beseech Thee 
that we may always prove ourselves a 
people mindful of Thy favor by striving 
to do Thy will. Save us from seeking 


easy solutions to perplexing problems, 
and from making simple matters into 
insoluble difficulties. 

Grant wisdom and understanding to 
these, Thy servants, to whom has been 
entrusted the authority of government, 
that our Nation may be saved from con- 
fusion and complacency, from material- 
ism and myopia, from pride and preju- 
dice, and from violence and vassalage. 
Defend our liberties from the machina- 
tions of every foe, and liberate our de- 
fenders from the fatigue of every frus- 
tration. 

Give to each one of us a due sense of 
our traditions, forged on the anvil of sac- 
rifice, sagacity, and suffering, that we 
may preserve them inviolate for those 
who shall follow us. We thank Thee, O 
God, for the Father of our Nation; for his 
honesty, his humanity, and his humility. 
We thank Thee, O Lord, for the count- 


less men and women of past generations 
whose dedicated service has made our 
Nation strong and free. We thank Thee, 
O Father, for the opportunity of serving 
Thee in our day as they did in theirs. 

May Thy spirit direct this Senate as 
it seeks understanding. May Thy grace 
make the pertinent issues clear. May 
Thy presence enable this body to solve 
the problems which confront it. 

These prayers and thanksgivings we 
offer unto Thee, O Father Almighty, to 
the glory of Thy holy name, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
oes February 19, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the quorum call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


READING OF WASHINGTON’S FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed that the very able 
and distinguished Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss], in accordance with the cus- 
tom and directions of the Senate, on this 
the birthday of the Father of our Coun- 
try, will read President George Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the order of January 24, 1901, 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], who has been heretofore desig- 
nated by the Vice President for that pur- 
pose, will now read Washington’s Fare- 
well Address. 

Mr. MOSS advanced to the desk, and 
read the farewell address, as follows: 


To the People of the United States: 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
Kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 


with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
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reflection on the then perplexed and 

critical posture of our affairs with for- 

eign nations, and the unanimous advice 

of persons entitled to my confidence, 
me to abandon the idea, 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion, In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the 
best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; and, every day, the 
increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as it 
will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment by 
services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of criti- 
cism,—the constancy of your support 
was the essential prop of the efforts, and 
& guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that 
the free constitution, which is the work 


on, 
and so prudent a use of this blessing, as 
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will acquire to them the glory of rec- 
ommending it to the applause, the affec- 
tion and adoption of every nation which 
is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquil- 
ity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth, as this is the 
point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed; it is of infinite 
moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of acommon country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you 
have the same religion, manners, habits, 
and political principles. You have, in 
a common cause, fought and triumphed 
together; the independence and liberty 
you possess, are the work of joint coun- 
sels, and joint efforts, of common dan- 
gers, suffering, and successes. 
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But these considerations, however pow- 
erfully they addressed themselves to your 
sensibility, are greatly outweighed by 
those which apply more immediately to 
your interest.—Here, every portion of our 
country finds the most commanding mo- 
tives for carefully guarding and preserv- 
ing the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry. — 
The south in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigor- 
ated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
cure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength; or 
from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under 
any form of government are inauspicious 
to liberty, and which are to be regarded 
as particularly hostile to republican lib- 
erty. In this sense it is, that your union 
ought to be considered as a main prop of 
your liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other. 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
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virtuous mind and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the union as a primary object 
of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere speculation in 
such a case were criminal. We are au- 
thorized to hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations,—northern and southern 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local inter- 
ests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head; 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions prop- 
agated among them of a policy in the 
general government and in the Atlantic 
states, unfriendly to their interests in 
regard to the Mississippi. They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that 
with Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards co 
their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which 
they were procured? Will they not 
henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if 
such they are, who would sever them 
from their brethren and connect them 
with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calcu- 
lated than your former, for an intimate 
union, and for the efficacious manage- 
ment of your common concerns. This 
government, the offspring of our own 
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choice, uninfluenced and unawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and ma- 
ture deliberation, completely free in its 
principles, in the distribution of its pow- 
ers, uniting security with energy, and 
maintaining within itself a provision for 
its own amendment, has a just claim to 
your confidence and your support. Re- 
spect for its authority, compliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures, 
are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the 
power, and the right of the people to 
establish government, presuppose the 
duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.—They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, to put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, to 
become potent engines, by which cun- 
ning, ambitious, and unprincipled men, 
will be enabled to subvert the power of 
the people, and to usurp for themselves 
the reins of government; destroying 
afterwards the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only, that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. Inallthe 
changes to which you may be involved, 
remember that time and habit are at 
least as necessary to fix the true charac- 
ter of governments, as of other human 
institutions:—that experience is the sur- 
est standard by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing constitution of a 
country:—that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion: and remember, especially, that 
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for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
security of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in the most solemn man- 
ner against the baneful effects of the 
spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes 
in all governments, more or less stified, 
controlled, or repressed; but in those of 
the popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism. But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind, (which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit or party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false 
alarms; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another; foments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which 
finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of party 
passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy 
and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a mo- 
narchical cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the pop- 
ular character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain 
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there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not to be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warning, it 
should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
arealdespotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against 
invasion of the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern; 
some of them in our country and under 
our own eyes.—To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates.— 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government, The rule, indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 
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Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinion should cooperate, To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties) ; ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the con- 
duct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards - 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least, is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attach- 
ments for others, should be excluded; 
and that in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be cul- 
tivated. The nation which indulges to- 
wards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
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be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessary parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
@ small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
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confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interest. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith: Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be 
unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
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experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have been 
dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them, 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance, 
and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my under- 
standing of the matter, that right, so far 
from being denied by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
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With me a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. I shall also carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its 
service, with an upright zeal, the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to 
the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 


UNITED STATES, 
17th September, 1796. 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I commend the very able Senator 
from Utah upon his reading of one of 
the great addresses of history. He has 
performed a very useful service in the 
highest traditions of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be a morning hour for the intro- 
duction of bills and the transaction of 
routine business, with statements lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
AMENDMENT OF POULTRY PRODUCTS INSPECTION 

Acr 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to amend the Poultry Products Inspec- 
tion Act (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN CON- 
TROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
there have been no significant developments 
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to report for the month of January 1960, 
relating to the cooperative program of the 
United States with Mexico for the control 
and eradication of foot-and-mouth disease; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 
REPORTS ON OVEROBLIGATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting, pursuant to law, reports 
covering 38 overobligations of appropriations 
within that Department (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

REPORT ON Export CONTROL 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
export control, for the fourth quarter of 
1959 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


WAIVER OF NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS TO CERTAIN VETERANS 


A letter from the Administrator, Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
grant a waiver of national seryice life in- 
surance premiums to certain veterans who 
became totally disabled in line of duty be- 
tween the date of application and the effec- 
tive date of their insurance (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNTTED STATES 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, his report on the activities of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1959 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


ABOLISHMENT OF ARLINGTON MEMORIAL 
AMPHITHEATER COMMISSION 

A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to abolish the Arlington Memorial 
Amphitheater Commission (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Alaska; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations: 


“SENATE MEMORIAL 9 


“To the HONORABLE SAM RAYBURN, SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES; THE 
HONORABLE RICHARD NIXON, PRESIDENT OF 
THE SENATE; THE HONORABLE E. L. BART- 
LETT AND THE HONORABLE ERNEST GRUEN- 
ING, SENATORS FROM ALASKA; AND THE 
HONORABLE RALPH J. RIVERS, REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FROM ALASKA: 

“Your memorialist, the Senate of the State 
of Alaska in the first legislature, second ses- 
sion assembled respectfully submits that: 

“Whereas four conventions and a protocol 
were formulated at the United Nations Con- 
ference on Law of the Sea; held at Geneva, 
February 24 to April 27, 1958, as follows: 

“(1) Convention on the Territorial Sea 
and the Contiguous Zone; 

2) Convention on the High Seas; 

“(3) Convention on Fishing and Conser- 
vation of the Living Resources of the High 
Seas; 

“(4) Convention on the Continental 
Shelf; and 

“(5) Optional Protocol of Signature Con- 
cerning the Compulsory Settlement of Dis- 
putes; and 
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February 22 


“Whereas the said conventions and proto- 
col were signed on behalf of the United 
States of America on September 15, 1958, 
and have been referred to the Senate of the 
United States where they are now pending 
the advice and consent of that body to 
ratification by the United States; and 

“Whereas the State of Alaska considers 
that the said conventions and protocol rep- 
resent a significant step forward in the 
codification of rules of international law in 
time of peace and thus promote the inter- 
ests of the international community; and 

“Whereas it is noted that the Convention 
on Fishing and Conservation of the Living 
Resources of the High Seas is the first inter- 
national legislation dealing comprehensively 
with conservation problems and, as such, 
provides a sound basis for international co- 
operation in determining the need for and 
in the adoption of such conservation meas- 
ures as are necessary to make possible the 
maximum sustainable productivity of high 
seas fishery resources; and 

“Whereas it is noted that the said Con- 
vention on Fishing and Conservation of the 
Living Resources of the High Seas was re- 
ferred to the Senate of the United States 
with a recommendation that the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to its ratification subject 
to an understanding as regards the conser- 
vation procedure known as ‘abstention’; 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist urges 
that the Senate of the United States advise 
and consent to ratification of the aforesaid 
conventions and protocol by the United 
States, subject, in the case of the Conven- 
tion on Fishing and Conservation of the 
Living Resources of the High Seas, to the 
proposed understanding as regards the con- 
servation procedure known as ‘abstention.’ 

“Passed by the Senate February 10, 1960. 

“WILLIAM E. BELTZ, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina, relating to 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to balance the expenditures 
and income of the Government of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when presented by Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina (for himself and Mr. 
THURMOND) on February 19, 1960, p. 3008, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The petition of A. Fred Roberts, of West- 
erly, R.I., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to increase the minimum monthly 
benefit under the social security law to $100 
a month; to the Committee on Finance. 

Memorials signed by R. J. Skeffington, and 
sundry other citizens of the State of Wis- 
consin, remonstrating against the adoption 
of the resolution (S. Res. 94) relating to the 
recognition of the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in certain disputes 
hereafter arising; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Georgia; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


H.R. 429 

“Resolution requesting Congress to inaugu- 

rate a program for the eradication of hog 

cholera; and for other purposes 

“Whereas the agricultural economy of the 
State of Georgia and the entire Nation has 
been severely damaged by the widespread 
incidents of hog cholera; and 
' “Whereas this disease has cost the farm- 
ers of this country millions of dollars and 
has indirectly cost the consumer public un- 
told amounts of money; and 

“Whereas brucellosis and screw-worm in 
prior years were also a great burden to the 
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country, but since to eradicate 
brucellosis and screw-worm were instigated 
by Congress, they have been successfully 
brought under control, thereby giving a 
much deserved boost to agriculture and all 
other segments of our national economy; 
and 

“Whereby it is a well known fact that hog 
cholera could likewise be brought under 
control if Congress were to take the neces- 
sary steps; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Georgia, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested and 
urged to take whatever steps are necessary 
to inaugurate a program leading toward the 
eradication of hog cholera; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the house is 
hereby instructed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the Presiding Officers of both 
branches of the United States Congress and 
to each member of the Georgia congres- 
sional delegation. 

“Read and adopted in senate February 10, 
1960. 

“GEORGE D. STEWART, 
“Secretary. 

“Read and adopted in house February 4, 

1960. 
“GLENN A. EWARD, 
“Clerk.” 


A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Georgia; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“H.R. 453 
“Resolution advising the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion of the deep interest of the General 

Assembly of Georgia in the Commission's 

investigation of imports of cotton textiles, 

since the outcome of such investigation 
will have a significant effect on the welfare 
of the citizens and communities of 

Georgia 

“Whereas cotton is an important factor in 
the agricultural and total economy of 
Georgia, being, in 1959, the source of $93,- 
524,000 in income to the State’s cotton farm- 
ers; and 

“Whereas the manufacture of articles from 
cotton is the leading industry of Georgia, 
providing for the employment of more than 
100,000 of our citizens and further providing 
more than $300 million each year to the 
communities of Georgia in payrolls, as well 
as substantial tax revenues from property, 
personal incomes and consumer sales; and 

“Whereas in recent months the volume of 
foreign-made cotton textile goods entering 
the United States has grown steadily to un- 
precedented levels; and 

“Whereas such foreign-made cotton tex- 
tiles are manufactured by workers whose 
wages are often only one-tenth the wages of 
American textile workers; and 

“Whereas foreign textile manufacturers 
can purchase American grown or foreign cot- 
ton at prices 8 cents or more per pound less 
than prices required to be paid by American 
manufacturers; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has 
advised the President of the United States 
that there is reason to believe that textiles 
and other articles made abroad from Amer- 
ican and foreign cotton are being imported 
into the United States in such quantity and 
to such extent that the effectiveness of the 
Nation’s agricultural program as it relates to 
cotton is being impaired; and 

“Whereas the living standards of thou- 
sands of cotton farmers and their families, 
the jobs of workers in Georgia cotton man- 
ufacturing establishments, the investments 
of Georgia citizens in such establishments 
and the welfare of communities in 
which such establishments are located have 
been and will continue to be in jeopardy so 
long as policies of our National Government 
permit the unlimited importation of cot- 
ton articles at prices which do not reflect 
the cost of operation which must be borne 
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by American manufacturers, particularly by 
virtue of much higher wage levels in this 
country and artificially low world prices of 
cotton in foreign nations; and 
“Whereas the future of the cotton farmer 
and the entire cotton industry of this State 
now lie virtually at the mercy of foreign in- 
terests, and 
“Whereas the President has requested the 
US. Tariff Commission to make an imme- 
diate investigation of these problems and 
the Commission will hold a public hearing 
in connection therewith in Washington, 
D.C., on March 1, 1960: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Georgia, That the U.S. Tariff Commission be 
made aware of the concern of this general 
assembly as to the effect of its decisions on 
the welfare of the State of Georgia, her citi- 
zens and communities; and be it further 
“Resolved, That this general assembly sup- 
ports the position which the National Cot- 
ton Council, the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute, and other organizations will 
assume at the U.S. Tariff Commission public 
hearing on March 1, 1960, to the effect that 
imports of cotton textiles materially inter- 
tere with the Nation's agricultural program 
as it relates to cotton; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States, the Chairman and members 
of the U.S. Tariff Commission and the mem- 
bers of the Georgia delegation to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 
“Read and adopted in senate February 15, 
1960. 
“GEORGE D. STEWART, 
“Secretary. 
“Read and adopted in house February 10, 
1960. 
“GLENN W. Ewarp, 
“Clerk,” 


A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Georgia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

H.R. 279-600 


“Resolution relative to State Rights; and 
for other purposes 

“Whereas significant events have occurred 
in the course of contemporary history un- 
der our government of laws which call for 
a rededication of our constitutional theory 
of self-government and state sovereignty 
as established by our forefathers and guar- 
anteed in the Ist and 10th amendments to 
our Federal Constitution; and 

“Whereas unbiased examination reveals 
that an appeal to reason and judgment is 
necessary as to all issues wherein the Fed- 
eral Government has transcended its dele- 
gated authority and has encroached upon 
the rights of the citizens of the sovereign 
State of Georgia and of her sister States, 
and this invasion of our reserved powers 
must not be unchallenged; and 

“Whereas the General Assembly of the State 
of Georgia is the appropriate body under 
mandate from the people of Georgia to in- 
tervene between Federal encroachment and 
State sovereignty; and 

“Whereas article V, section 1, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States prescribes the 
only method of reestablishing those sacred 
constitutional principles affecting the very 
sovereign existence of the several States; and 

“Whereas the General Assembly of Georgia 
explicitly affirms and declares that the pow- 
ers of the Federal Government in all its 
branches and agencies are limited by the 
terms of the Constitution creating the Fed- 
eral union to which the States are parties 
and by the plain sense and intended con- 
struction and interpretation of its provisions; 
and 


“Whereas the basic concept of the Fed- 
eral Constitution apparent upon its face is 
that the ratifying States, parties thereto, 
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agreed voluntarily to delegate certain of their 
sovereign rights to a Federal Government 
thus constituted and that all powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the respective States or to 
the people; and 

“Whereas failure of this State to empha- 
size her clearly reserved powers could be 
construed as tacit consent and acquiescence 
in the surrender thereof; and that sub- 
missive acquiescence to palpable, deliberate 
and dangerous encroachments could in the 
end lead to the surrender of all powers 
reserved to the States and inevitably to the 
obliteration and destruction of the sover- 
eignty of the States contrary to the con- 
cepts and ideals embodied in the sacred 
compact by which this union of the States 
was created: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Georgia, That the sovereign State of Georgia 
intervenes and registers officially its objec- 
tion on behalf of its people to the effort 
of the Federal Government to assert an 
unlawful dominion over her citizens and 
humbly appeals to her sister States for their 
help and guidance in protecting the inalien- 
able rights and cherished freedoms; to join 
in taking appropriate steps for the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment 
which clearly and unequivocally defines 
States rights as understood by our fore- 
fathers, the framers of the Georgia Con- 
stitution and the U.S. Constitution; and 
that, until the question of States rights 
here asserted by the State of Georgia be 
settled by clear constitutional amendment, 
Georgia declares her firm intention to take 
all appropriate measures honorably, legally, 
and constitutionally available to the State 
to resist illegal encroachment upon her sov- 
ereign power, and to urge her sister States to 
join in protecting these inviolable rights and 
cherished freedoms of their people and to 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
exercise prompt and deliberate efforts to 
curtail further encroachment by the Fed- 
eral Government upon the reserved powers 
of the respective States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the house is 
hereby directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the Governor of this State 
and of each of the other States, to the 
President of the United States, to the Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives 
and to each member of the Georgia con- 
gressional delegation. 

“Read and adopted in senate February 
15, 1960. 

“GEORGE D. STEWART, 
“Secretary. 

“Read and adopted in house February 9, 


1960. 
“GLENN W. Ewarp, 
“Clerk.” 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS, MID-CONTINENT OIL 
& GAS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
board of directors of the Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Association, at their meet- 
ing in Tulsa, Okla., on January 27, 
adopted a resolution in regard to the 
creation of a national fuels policy. 

The Mid-Continent Oil & Gas As- 
sociation covers the oil-producing States 
of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Illinois. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp, and re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“RESOLUTION FOR ESTABLISHING A NATIONAL 
FUELS POLICY 


“Whereas there have been introduced in 
both Houses of the Congress concurrent 
resolutions providing for the establishment 
of a Joint Committee on a National Fuels 
Policy, which committee would, among other 
things, be authorized to consider the alloca- 
tion of fuels to particular economic uses; 
and 

“Whereas the establishment of such a na- 
tional fuels policy as is contemplated by the 
concurrent resolutions would deprive the 
American people of their right of a free 
choice in selecting the fuels best suited to 
their needs and would inevitably result in 
a trend toward state socialism in our Na- 
tion; and 

“Whereas this association is strongly op- 
posed to the end-use control of fuels and 
believe that such a proposal constitutes a 
grave and definite threat to the development 
of the Nation’s oil and gas resources, with 
grave consequences to the national economy: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
assembled in annual meeting, hereby voices 
its unqualified opposition to the proposals 
for the creation of a so-called national fuels 
policy intended to eventually invoke end- 
use controls in respect to fuels of various 


“The secretary of the association is directed 
to record this resolution in the permanent 
minutes of the association, and is further 
directed to transmit copies thereof to the 
Members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. Congress.” 

Done at Tulsa, Okla., this 27th day of 
January 1960. 

CLaREL B. MAPES, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H. R. 10234. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1097). 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


A bill and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3078. A bill authorizing the establish- 
ment of a national historic site at Old Fort 
Davis, near the town of Fort Davis, Jeff Da- 
vis County, Tex.; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself and Mr, 
Provury) : 

S. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution memorial- 
izing the St. Albans raid; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 
ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 10TH 
ANNUAL REPORT OF SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS 
Mr. SPARKMAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 277), which 
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was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the Senate, 3,000 additional copies of 
Senate Report No. 1044, 86th Congress, 2d 
session, entitled “Tenth Annual Report.” 


COLORFUL OLD FORT DAVIS 
SHOULD BE DECLARED NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in the rugged grandeur of the Davis 
Mountains in Jeff Davis County, Tex., 
stands the ruins of historic old Fort 
Davis, Tex. For more than a quarter 
century, from its founding in 1854, sol- 
diers barracked at this frontier outpost 
fought off Apache uprisings, and as best 
they could, protected the widely sepa- 
rated ranches. 

Recently, the Honorable J. T. RuTHER- 
FORD, the able Representative from this 
westernmost district of Texas, introduced 
a bill in the House declaring Old Fort 
Davis a national historic site. I warm- 
ly commend him for this action and 
leadership and support him by introduc- 
tion of a companion bill in the Senate. 

It was my good fortune from the years 
1927 to 1931 to make my home in El 
Paso, in this trans-Pecos area of Texas. 
Upon a number of occasions I visited 
Fort Davis and Old Fort Davis. It seems 
obvious that the old fort, which is situ- 
ated near Big Bend National Park, 
should be restored as part of the nation- 
wide Mission 66 program designed to 
preserve, protect, and restore for all 
Americans many national historic land- 
marks. Thousands of visitors of the Big 
Bend would be much more likely to visit 
Old Fort Davis, too, if it were declared a 
national historic site. It is at the ap- 
proximate midway point of the route 
from Carlsbad Cavern National Park on 
the north to Big Bend National Park on 
the south; a natural stopping point for 
the park visitors. 

Old Fort Davis was established in 1854 
on the order of Jefferson Davis, then U.S. 
Secretary of War. It was on the road of 
the camel carayan experiments carried 
out by the Army before the Civil War. 
It withstood Indian attacks for many 
years and finally was abandoned by 
Union troops to the Confederate forces 
in 1861. In the next 6 years, the fort 
was almost wiped out in repeated Apache 
attacks. When the Union soldiers re- 
occupied it in 1867, they had to rebuild 
it. For 14 more years it was used as 
the base to fight warring Apaches. 

With dangers from the warriors under 
Geronimo, Victorio, and Cochise ended, 
the last troops left colorful Old Fort 
Davis in the summer of 1891 closing out 
a chapter in American frontier history 
which always should be preserved. 

Under General Grierson and other 
commanders the fort had played its suc- 
cessful part in closing the Old West and 
opening the new. Many of its buildings 
still stand. Its history has been well told 
by Judge Barry Scobee, the historian of 
the Davis Mountains. i 

Mr. President, I introduce, for refer- 
ence to the appropriate committee, a bill 
authorizing the establishment of a na- 
tional historic site at Old Fort Davis, 
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near the town of Fort Davis, Jeff Davis 
County, Tex. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3078) authorizing the 
establishment of a national historic site 
at Old Fort Davis, near the town of Fort 
Davis, Jeff Davis County, Tex., intro- 
duced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

Address delivered by President Eisenhower 

on Sunday, February 21, 1960. 
By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

Article entitled “Pacific Lines Wins Ap- 
peals Court Victory,” published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of February 4, 1960, 
and excerpt from decision of U.S. Court of 
Appeals in ordering the Maritime Board to 
reconsider its order. 


WATER IN THE NEWS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When 
the story of our times is written with the 
perspective of a century for review, it is 
entirely possible that some of the least 
noisy activities will be accorded more 
praise than that which captures the 
headlines on page 1 today. 

This observation is occasioned by not- 
ing the progress which is being made by 
the Office of Saline Water, in the De- 
partment of the Interior, in the program 
of research into the desalination of 
water taken from the sea and from 
brackish wells. 

The editor of the Washington Star in 
the edition of Sunday, February 21, 1960, 
took occasion to comment upon this 
program by noting that W. Sherman 
Gillam, chief of the Department’s basic 
research in this field, has recently said 
that— 

Fresh water from the sea is much closer 
to being economically competitive with wa- 


ter obtained from normal sources of supply 
than most people realize. 


Within the past decade, according to 
Mr. Gillam, the cost of desalting by the 
best equipment available has been re- 
duced from a prohibitive $5 a thousand 
gallons to $1 and may, under certain 
conditions, be brought to a figure of 25 
cents a thousand. The latter figure 
seems to me to be almost too optimistic, 
but if the cost is brought dependably be- 
low 50 cents a thousand gallons within 
10 years of the time the Department of 
the Interior was commissioned by Con- 
gress to engage in this research pro- 
gram, it should be recognized as one of 
the greatest of scientific breakthroughs 
of our time, sputniks and space satellites 
in the competition notwithstanding. 

To our former colleague, the Honor- 
able Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the 
Interior, who recognized the potentials 
in the research program and gave it a 
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departmental green light, to a former 
House colleague, Dr. A. L. Miller, who 
has energized the program in its second 
phase, that of selecting processes and 
sites for five demonstration plants, to Mr. 
Gillam, chief of the basic research, and 
to David Jenkins, who piloted the pro- 
gram during its early stages of contracts 
to industrial and scientific groups, our 
expanding economy and growing popu- 
lation will be considerably in debt, and 
not our country alone. 

As the editor of the Star has said: 

The progress being made in this field con- 
stitutes news that is full of the richest kind 
of promise for the whole of mankind. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial may be printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, and I 
shall not object, I wish to commend the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota for the interest he has demon- 
strated this morning, as he has on so 
many other occasions, in the endeayor 
to bring about progress in the field of 
desalting of water. I recall vividly his 
great interest in legislation concerning 
this work, as do I recall the foresight 
and valiant efforts demonstrated by the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

I concur in what the Senator from 
South Dakota has said about the impor- 
tant breakthrough that has occurred. I 
am informed that a great American cor- 
poration is now working out an agree- 
ment with the Government of Israel 
with respect to the desalting of water. 
They confidently anticipate, and believe 
that they can firmly predict, that the 
costs in connection with that project will 
be less than 40 cents a thousand gallons. 

I think this is marvelous news to all 
the peoples of the world, particularly 
this of us who live in arid sections which 
long ago could have been gardens of 
Eden, except for the water problem. 

I am grateful to the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray) for his interest 
in this field, and I am particularly grate- 
ful to the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Anperson] for the leadership he 
has given this movement in bringing to 
the floor legislation which I am proud to 
have supported; and I am also grateful 
to my friend, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], whose interest in a 
bill almost always assures successful 
action on it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I should like to express my 
appreciation of the kind words spoken by 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Whenever we have had on this floor 
legislation dealing with this subject, the 
Senator from Texas has been in the 
forefront not only of those who have 
given it support, but also of those who 
have given it the leadership which has 
been so important to its successful con- 
sideration. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is rightly recognized as the 
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one who took the leadership in author- 
izing legislation for the demonstration 
plants which now are being constructed. 

Furthermore, if we are to give credit 
where it is due, the two Senators from 
California [Mr. Kuchl and Mr. ENGLE] 
should also be mentioned, 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will my 
friend yield to me? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I must 
say that I am delighted to hear the able 
Senator from South Dakota speak of the 
success which attends this tremendously 
important program. 

Let me merely observe that because of 
the diligence of the Senator from South 
Dakota and the Senator from New Mex- 
ico in sponsoring legislation which I was 
most pleased to cosponsor with them, 
one conversion plant will be located, as 
my friend knows, in San Diego, in the 
southernmost recesses of my State, pur- 
suant to a contract by which the people 
of the San Diego area will be permitted 
to purchase, as I recall, one million gal- 
lons a day of converted water, to assist 
them in overcoming their continuing 
water shortage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional minute yielded to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from South Dakota may have 
2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
further to the Senator from California. 
Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend. 

Mr. President, I wish to say to my two 
senior colleagues, the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Cask] and the Sena- 
tor from the New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], that, in my judgment, for the 
future of the people and the economy of 
our country, there will never be any 
greater contribution than that which 
was rendered when water conversion 
legislation passed the Congress and be- 
came law, approximately 2 years ago, 
and thus opened wide the opportunity 
for science to give us a precious life- 
giving substance which is scarce in 
many areas of the globe. 

I congratulate my friend. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I appreciate those remarks 
by the Senator from California. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
me? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I shall 
be happy to yield in just a moment. 

Mr. President, in order to demon- 
strate that this program has been a 
fully bipartisan one, I should mention 
the fact that when the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] was a 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, he sponsored in that body the re- 
search legislation which the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
I, here in the Senate, worked on, and 
which had the support of the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
former Senator Cordon, of Oregon, and 
others. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say to the Senator from 
South Dakota and the Senator from 
California that I think this situation is 
a fine demonstration of how Members 
on both sides of the aisle work together 
in reaching good solutions. 

This measure was passed by both 
Houses of Congress, with the support of 
Members on both sides. The Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. was 
extremely effective in working out this 
measure and presenting it on a non- 
partisan basis; and the Senator from 
California [Mr. KucHEL] was extremely 
helpful in that connection. I am most 
grateful to both of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time granted the Senator from 
South Dakota has expired. 

Without objection, the editorial will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The editorial submitted by Mr. CASE 
of South Dakota is as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Feb. 21, 1960] 
WATER IN THE News 

Not many months ago Secretary of the 
Interior Fred A. Seaton suggested that our 
country was on the verge of a remarkable 
breakthrough in its experimental efforts to 
desalt sea water and purify brackish inland 
water in a way that could have a beneficient 
revolutionary effect on the life of the world. 

This breakthrough now seems to be nearer 
than ever. At any rate, W. Sherman Gil- 
lam, chief of basic research in the Interior 
Department’s Office of Saline Water, just 
declared in New York that “fresh water from 
the sea is much closer to being economically 
competitive with water obtained from nor- 
mal sources of supply than most people 
realize.“ 

In the mid-1950˙8 the best equipment 
available could carry out the desalting proc- 
ess only at the prohibitive cost of $5 per 
1,000 gallons. But today, according to Mr. 
Gillam, the conversion can be achieved at a 
cost of $1 per 1,000, and it may soon be pos- 
sible, under certain conditions to reduce 
the figure to 25 cents per 1,000. 

Thus we apparently are fast approaching 
the time when the cost of desalinized water 
will be roughly no more, and perhaps even 
less, than what most Americans now pay for 
regular drinking water—about 30 cents per 
1,000 gallons. 

Although it has not yet been honored with 
big headlines, the p: made in 
this field constitutes news that is full of the 
richest kind of promise for the whole of 
mankind, 


ALOYSIUS CARDINAL STEPINAC 


Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, a great 
loss was suffered by freedom lovers 
abroad who are pledged to carry on the 
fight for self-determination and to smash 
the shackles of godless communism, when 
Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac, primate of 
Yugoslavia, passed from this life several 
days ago. Indeed, Mr. President, his 
passing created a tragic loss to lovers of 
freedom in every clime, all around the 
world. 

The death of this devoted spiritual 
leader of millions of Yugoslavs is a blow 
to be regretted deeply wherever devotion 
to democratic principles and processes 
exists. Together with several thousand 
residents of my State who are proud of 
their Yugoslav heritage, I mourn the 
demise of this magnificent Christian, 
this unyielding foe of communism, 
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The fact that Tito’s government ini- 
tially denied Cardinal Stepinac the right 
and the solace of burial in his own cathe- 
dral, in Zagreb, cannot, of course, 
detract from the late cardinal’s stature 
as a selfless, inspirational, and dedicated 
exponent of religious and political liber- 
ties in the highest sense. Indeed, one 
wonders if this pitiless attitude toward 
such a brave leader of Christianity and 
of freedom should not be a renewed 
warning that godless Communist influ- 
ences continue to be exceedingly potent 
in unfortunate Yugoslavia. 


LABOR PEACE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the mail 
I receive indicates that the people are 
very much concerned about a number 
of subjects. 

The first subject is misunderstanding 
in relation to our defense. I have spoken 
on that subject myself, quoting various 
military authorities, and I shall not 
speak on the matter today. 

Another subject which the people are 
concerned about is the matter of infla- 
tion. They are concerned very much 
about the depreciation of the dollar. 
What are we doing about that problem? 
What is Congress doing? What consid- 
eration is being given to that question? 
So far as I am personally concerned, I 
feel it is one of the most serious chal- 
lenges we are facing. 

The third item about which I wish to 
say a few words is the fact that, as evi- 
denced from my mail, the people are very 
much concerned about the labor-man- 
agement situation. Are we getting any- 
where in that field? 

I was very much interested to receive 
through the mail today a little pam- 
phlet by William Henry Chamberlin, ex- 
plaining how Switzerland avoids big 
strikes without government’s hand in 
bargaining. 

One of the points made in this pam- 
phlet brings up the fourth issue about 
which people are writing, and which to 
me is of tremendous concern. I am get- 
ting letters every day about the effect of 
foreign imports upon our own markets, 

I want to read from this pamphlet: 

Workers as well as employers in Switzer- 
land know that they live in a competitive 
world. A high proportion of the Swiss out- 
put * * * must be sold abroad. Swiss hotel 
and transportation workers are quite con- 
scious of the fact that, if the tourist season 
should be interrupted by strikes, foreign 
visitors would take their money elsewhere. 


That situation is evidenced in Cuba 
today. The American visitors are not 
there. The hotels in Cuba are vacant, 
The result is that conditions are not very 
healthy in Cuba in many ways. 

I particularly wish to say that the ar- 
ticle brings out the thought that Swit- 
zerland has found a way in the solution 
of labor-management problems. Let me 
read from the pamphlet about the solu- 
tion it has found: 

Swiss labor-management peace seems to 
have grown out of a conviction on both sides 
that there is a real community of interest be- 
tween them, and that strikes should be 
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eliminated as harmful and costly to both, to 
say nothing of the effect on that innocent 
bystander, the consumer. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Wisconsin may have 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I think 
the statement I have just read is borne 
out by our own recent experience in 
the steel strike. Not only will it take 
labor years to pick up what it lost, but 
the Government has lost millions and 
millions of dollars in taxes. 

Mr. President, the article to which I 
have referred is so provocative—at least 
it was to me—that I feel it should be 
printed in the Recorp following my re- 
marks, and I ask unanimous consent to 
that effect. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LABOR Prace—Swirzertanp AvomSs Bic 
STRIKES WITHOUT GOVERNMENT’s HAND IN 
BARGAINING 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

Switzerland, a highly industrialized coun- 
try, has succeeded in almost eliminating the 
crippling strikes which in the United States 
are taken as something unavoidable. 

And no, element of repression or state 
compulsion is involved. Switzerland has 
completely free trade unions, which have 
grown considerably in membership as more 
and more of its mountain peasants have 
moved into cities and towns and taken up 
jobs in factories. 

Furthermore, Switzerland has avoided 
major strikes in the face of the fullest kind 
of employment. In more than one country 
full employment and labor shortage have 
tempted trade unions to charge more than 
the traffic can properly bear when there is 
no unemployment to act as a brake on wage 
demands. But this has not been the case 
in Switzerland, 

What is the Swiss formula for labor peace? 
Inquiries in Switzerland and directed to 
Swiss economists and Government repre- 
sentatives abroad make it clear that no 
sleight-of-hand legislative trick is involved. 
There is no law, state or national, that makes 
it illegal to strike in Switzerland. Although 
both the Federal Government and the can- 
tons provide machinery for conciliation and, 
if the parties desire, arbitration, there is 
nothing com about accepting the 
findings of these mediation agencies. 

TREATY OF PEACE 


Swiss labor-management peace seems to 
have grown out of a conviction on both 
sides that there is a real community of in- 
terest between them, and that strikes should 
be eliminated as harmful and costly to both, 
to say nothing of the effect on that innocent 
bystander, the consumer. Most Swiss be- 
lieve that a turning point in industrial 
relations was reached more than 20 years ago, 
when an exhausting strike in the metal- 
working industry was followed by what is 
widely referred to as a “treaty of peace.” 

Under the terms of this far-reaching con- 
vention, strikes and lockouts were renounced 
and a variety of forms of peaceful settle- 
ment went into effect. These included ad- 
justment committees in the factories, com- 
missions for conciliation and, as a last re- 
sort, arbitration, which both sides have been 
willing to accept. 

The “peace idea in industrial rela- 
tions proved contagious. It spread from in- 
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dustry to industry. Whereas in 1929 there 
were only 300 collective agreements, tnvoly- 
ing 9,000 employers and 65,000 workers, by 
the 1950’s there were 1,400 such agreements, 
with the participation of 100,000 employers 
and 800,000 workers. 

Very striking has been the decline in in- 
dustrial strife since the conclusion of the 
pioneer “peace treaty” in the metal industry. 
Althought the population and the number 
of employed workers has been growing, the 
amount of time lost through strikes has 
dwindled to the vanishing point. During 
the decade 1928-37 there were annually, on 
the average, 33 industrial disputes, causing 
& loss of 97,000 working days. In the period 
1948-57 these averages had decreased to 9 
strikes a year, with 22,000 lost working days. 
In one banner year of industrial peace, 1957, 
there were exactly 2 strikes, with 740 lost 
working days. 

Apart from what must be an uncommonly 
smooth and efficient system of mediation and 
adjustment, there are special causes that 
help to explain this amazing record of in- 
dustrial peace. Most of the Swiss unions are 
comparatively small, are on a craft basis, 
and lack both the power and the will to 
create national economic crises. Swiss in- 
dustry is widely dispersed and many workers 
live in small communities, where they own 
their own homes and gardens and develop a 
keen sense of the value of property. 


COMPETITION CONSCIOUS 


Workers as well as employers in Switzer- 
land know that they live in a competitive 
world. A high proportion of the Swiss out- 
put (more than 90 percent of the famous 
watches, for instance) must be sold abroad. 
Swiss hotel and transportation workers are 
quite conscious of the fact that, if the 
tourist season should be interrupted by 
strikes, foreign visitors would take their 
money elsewhere, to Austria, Germany, or 
France, for instance. Swiss industrial 
workers know that, if wage demands would 
push up costs of production too much, orders 
for turbines and precision machines would 
be placed with foreign rivals. 

Even when allowance is made for these 
special conditions, the Swiss record of sub- 
stituting cooperation for conflict reflects a 
high degree of self-discipline and enlightened 
self-interest on the part of employers and 
trade-union leaders alike. Some of America’s 
rich large foundations seem to have money 
for almost any project. It migh be worth- 
while to finance a detailed study of Swiss 
negotiation, conciliation, settlement, and 
uninterrupted work. 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK OF THE 
SOUTH—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
KERR 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
Monday, February 15, the eloquent and 
distinguished senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] delivered the principal 
address before the annual dinner meet- 
ing of the chamber of commerce of 
Albany, Ga. 

The able Senator, who is well known 
and highly respected throughout Georgia 
and the South, spoke on “The Economic 
Outlook of the South.” His conclu- 
sions—coming as they did from a man 
who is regarded as one of our Nation’s 
foremost authorities on business and 
commerce—were most encouraging to 
his audience and, according to reports 
which have come to me, were enthu- 
siastically received. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of the Senator’s re- 
marks on that occasion be printed here- 
with in the body of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Economic OUTLOOK OF THE SOUTH 
(Speech of Senator ROBERT S. Kerr to cham- 

ber of commerce annual meeting, Albany, 

Ga., Monday, February 15, 1960) 

There is every reason for us to look toward 
the future of the South with confidence 
and boundless optimism. Georgia and her 
sister States of the South have been advanc- 
ing at a faster rate than those in any other 
region in the United States. The process 
of industrialization now in full swing in 
much of the South is just beginning. The 
industrial potential of most of the area has 
just begun to be tapped. 

Since World War II, the relative economic 
growth of the South has been a significant 
feature in the national economic scene. 
There is mounting evidence of growing 
southern prosperity with which you as busi- 
nessmen are familiar. A recent study of the 
Atlanta office of the Department of Com- 
merce illustrates some of the gains the South 
has made during the postwar era. According 
to this study, gross mal income advanced 
by over $1744 billion and southern per capita 
income rose by $579 in the years between 
1939 and 1958. 

This study also compared the percentage 
increases in the major segments of the econ- 
omy of the seven Southeastern States with 
the advances of the country as a whole since 
1946. Banks in the region increased their 
deposits 74 percent while nationally the rise 
was only 61 percent. The value of construc- 
tion contracts increased 271 percent as com- 
pared to 75 percent elsewhere. Increases in 
southern retail trade amounted to almost $9 
billion, a rate 22 percent greater than in the 
rest of the country. The value of world 
trade handled in the seven-State area went 
up by a spectacular $2 billion this period. 

Many more statistics could be cited to 
show the strides the South has made. But 
you don’t need them. All of you have lived 
with and contributed to this growth. There 
was a time whien much of the South was a 
depressed area whose difficulties caused 
it to be called the number one economic 
problem of the Nation. Its amazing trans- 
formation and growth have made it one of 
the bright spots in the Nation’s surging 
economic growth and power. The new South 
now has urban and industrial centers which 
compare favorably witth the best in other 
sections of the country. These being estab- 
lished now can give you many advantages 
over areas developed in previous decades. 
Yours are new and modern with much higher 
efficiency than those in other areas now im- 
paired by obsolescence. Yours have been and 
are being built in a period when people know 
about the evils of industrial pollution of 
precious water resources and are determined 
to avoid them. 

The growing prosperity of the South today 
can be attributed to a diversified and progres- 
sive agricultural program combined with 
sound industrial growth. The mistakes of 
its former one-crop economy have been cor- 
rected. Cotton is still a royal potentate, 
but his kingdom is greatly reduced. Your 
general area has forged to the front in the 
production of livestock. A wide range of 
agricultural crops are now being produced. 
Southern farmers are continuing to mod- 
ernize their operations. 

The diversity of present-day southern 
agriculture can be illustrated with the fol- 
lowing brief list of outstanding crops now 
being produced in the region: fruits and 
nuts, vegetables, dairy products, forest prod- 
ucts, peanuts, tobacco, floral and nursery 
products, soybeans, corn, hay, oats, and 
Trish potatoes, as well as cotton and cotton- 
seed, Georgia now leads the country in ite 
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output of peanuts, pimentos, and water- 
melons. Its peach crop is second only to 
California. 

Livestock production is playing an in- 

creasingly important role in southern agri- 
culture. The postwar years have seen sub- 
stantial increases in the number, types, and 
value-on-the-hoof of livestock in many parts 
of the South. Georgia is now the leading 
producer of broilers in the United States. 
The entire southeastern area acquired 3,896,- 
000 more beef cattle and calves, and $346 
million more in commercial broiler revenue 
since 1946. Commercial poultry hatcheries 
increased their output by 11 percent last 
year. 
Another source of agricultural income that 
is growing in importance in many Southern 
States is tree farming. These operations 
now account for about one-third of the Na- 
tion's supply of pulpwood. Lumber ship- 
ments last year rose 18 percent. The South 
has abundant supplies of hundreds of species 
of trees. These resources can be preserved 
by wise forestation practices. The future of 
the industry looks bright with the booming 
southern pulp and paper industry provid- 
ing a ready and growing market for these 
forest products. 

These changes have given agriculture in 
the South greater gains during recent years 
than elsewhere in America. Cash farm in- 
come has increased 44 percent in the South- 
east since the last World War while the 
countrywide gain was only 32 percent. Last 
year, cash farm income declined 2 percent 
nationally while the South experienced a 3- 
percent rise. 

The made in industrial development 
throughout the South have been particularly 
spectacular. Manufacturing employment has 
increased 20.4 percent in the South but has 
declined six-tenth percent throughout the 
United States since World War II. The 
value added by manufacture rose 104 percent 
which was 5 percent greater than the na- 
tional gain. The number of industrial plants 
in the South increased from 23,245 to 32,651, 
which was much greater than anywhere else 
in the country. Among the South’s most im- 
portant industries are food manufacturing, 
chemicals, oil-coal products, textiles—the 
South now produces 52 percent of the total 
U.S. textile output. There was a time when 
the South was trying to catch up to the 
rest of the country. Now the rest of the 
country is going to have to speed up to keep 
up with the South. 

A recent Department of Commerce report 
announced that 12 of the 18 States ranking 
highest in the amount of industrial diver- 
sification were Southern States. 

s record for 1959 as reported by 
the State Department of Commerce shows 
that the State was representative of the cur- 
rent boom in industrial activity all over the 
South. Some 200 new factories moved into 
the State in 1959 with capital investments 
totaling over $100 million. 

What about the future? Is the South 
reaching the end of the upward trend which 
began around 1938, or can additional gains 
be expected? These are questions for south- 
ern leaders as we enter a new decade. 

I believe the progress of the past decade is 
bound to continue. The progress achieved 
has been based on your abundant natural 
resources, your markets, and manpower. 
The resources with which you are abun- 
dantly blessed are absolutely essential to 
economic growth. 

The area contains quantities of coal, oil, 
natural gas, iron ore, clay, limestone, sand, 
marble, graphite, and many other minerals 
used in hundreds of industries. Above all 
you are blessed with vast reserves of good 
water and a favorable climate. The boom- 
ing chemical industry is an example of the 
influence such raw materials have on indus- 
trial development. Expansion in this in- 
dustry was based largely on a boom in petro- 
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chemicals. The South was able to offer sup- 
plies of the necessary raw ma 

leum and natural gas—as well as ready access 
to low-cost water tion. The chem- 
ical industry in the South is now second only 
to food manufacturing in the region. The 
recent movement of chemical production 
southward now has located 39 percent of all 
U.S. output in the Southern States. 

The benefits derived from this rich en- 
dowment in natural resources can be in- 
creased. Southern chemists and scientists 
are working on new uses and methods of 
taking advantage of nature’s gifts. Pro- 
grams such as the ones recently sponsored 
by the Georgia State Department of Com- 
merce to study plastics and air conditioners 
are an important Key to the future growth of 
the southern economy. The fruits of these 
labors may not be harvested immediately 
but such research is one of the best ways 
to insure continued progress. 

The rising level of income in the South 
is providing the area with a steadily increas- 
ing consumer market. Family income in the 
South now amounts to about 70 percent of 
the national average compared with 50 per- 
cent two decades ago. Per capita personal 
income in the South is still below the na- 
tional average but this regional difference is 
much less than it once was. Individual in- 
come has shown a greater percentage gain 
in the South than in any other section of 
the country since 1940. The influx of in- 
dustries in such fields as metals, machinery, 
and equipment to provide employment along 
with the older industries—textiles, lumber, 
food, apparel, and tobacco—has raised the 
general rate of pay in the South. Indus- 
trial payrolls have quadrupled in a single 
decade. These developments as well as the 
improved conditions in southern agriculture 
have greatly increased the buying power of 
the area. 

The enlarged southern consumer market is 
providing the region with one of its most 
promising resources. One significant result 
of the economic advancements of the post- 
war period has been the establishment of the 
South as its own best customer, This is a 
growing market—the potentials of which 
have not been fully realized. This area once 
was characterized as a good market for 
secondhand cars. It is now one of the most 
promising markets in the country for new 
cars. Industries looking toward future ex- 
pansion see many opportunities in the grow- 
ing southern consumer market. 

Another factor favoring continued indus- 
trial and business growth is the South's sup- 
ply of manpower. One of the biggest ad- 
vantages of this area is its abundant labor 
pool. This pool is constantly being re- 
plenished by an influx of former agricultural 
labor. The movement of workers from the 
farms to the growing industrial centers is 
still in progress in many parts of the South, 
Even more can be expected as southern farms 
become more mechanized. 

A major upturn in the business economy 
of the South is expected when the facts re- 
garding southern income and manpower are 
publicized by the 1960 census. A new in- 
flux of business of various types may well be 
sparked when the potentialities of this great 
new market are better known. 

Other hopeful signs include the expecta- 
tions of the private utility industry regard- 
ing the growth of industry in the South. 
This industry regards the South as one of the 
fastest growing areas in the country. The 
past and projected sales of electric power has 
long been considered a barometer of indus- 
trial activity. According to a recent survey 
of private utility companies, the next 5 years 
will bring gains in industrial development of 
the South equal at least to the industrial 
growth of the last 5 years. Reports from 16 
electric companies showed that sales to in- 
dustrial concerns increased 44.5 percent since 
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1954. Ten electric companies forecast an ex- 
ceptional increase in the coming years. They 
expect the energy requirements of the 
South—consumer and industrial—to be sev- 
eral times greater by 1970. 

Other predictions tend to support these as- 
sertions. Optimism has been voiced regard- 
ing the future of the South by the State de- 
partments of commerce. The most prevalent 
feeling is that 1980 will be another good year 
for business. Industrial activity will prob- 
ably continue at its present pace. 

I do not need to remind you that it has re- 
quired bold and aggressive leadership, care- 
ful planning, and supreme confidence in the 
future to transform the abundant resources 
of the South into economic wealth. You 
have proved to yourself and to the Nation 
that you can be the architects of a vast and 
noble destiny. So as we look into the future 
let me warn you: Be careful what you try 
to do—you are liable to succeed. Be care- 
ful what you plan. Your plans will become 
realities. 

Dlustrate “what is past is prolog.” 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this is 
the week of annual observance of Broth- 
erhood Week, which has been conducted 
since 1934 by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. 

Communities throughout the Nation 
pay high tribute to this week. In essence, 
the meaning of Brotherhood Week is that 
each person has the inalienable right to 
be judged as an individual, not prejudged 
because of his origin, religion, or racial 
background. On this constitutional foun- 
dation—that all men are created 
equal“ our country has emerged to its 
present eminence. 

It is particularly appropriate that the 
recipient this year of the Big Brother 
Award is Cardinal Spellman, head of the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of New 
York, and Catholic military vicar for the 
United States. 

The Big Brother Award was presented 
to Cardinal Spellman by President Eisen- 
hower just prior to his good will jour- 
ney to Latin America. It was awarded 
in recognition of the cardinal’s dedica- 
tion to the youth of America. The cita- 
tion read: 

The giving of yourself, your heart, and 
your concern not only to your episcopal flock, 
but to all people, is a source of inspiration 
and pride to Big Brothers of America. 


In presenting this award, the President 
remarked that while he and Cardinal 
Spellman had been friends for many 
years, this was his first opportunity to 
honor the prelate in the White House. 

The extent of help given by the Big 
Brother Organization is indeed exten- 
sive and impressive. They extend help 
and guidance to fatherless boys between 
8 and 17 years of age, and to all, regard- 
less of religions, races, and nationalities. 
It is known for its one-man-one-boy“ 
personal approach in the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 

In these days of tension, and perhaps 
the deterioration of moral values in some 
social areas, the work and philosophy of 
Big Brother Week takes on added mean- 
ing. America is the guardian and 
stronghold of freedom, equality, and 
tolerance in this troubled world. Any- 
thing that can be done, such as extend- 
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ing the principles of interfaith and the 
Big Brother Organization, deserves all 
possible encouragement. If we are to 
succeed in the spiritual and moral battle 
for men’s minds—if we are to succeed 
in selling this deep-rooted philosophy of 
equality and democracy to the world 
we must maintain our domestic vitality 
and strength by the daily practice of 
these fundamental principles at home. 

I am proud to endorse the work of 
the Big Brother Organization, and ex- 
tremely pleased at the honor which has 
come to Cardinal Spellman for his dedi- 
cated role in this vital area of moral 
values. 


FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, there is 
a great deal of misunderstanding re- 
garding the purpose and the operations 
of farmer cooperatives. In an effort to 
help clear up this misunderstanding, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an editorial which was 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
January 22, 1960, entitled “The Growth 
of Co-ops,” and a letter responding to 
the editorial, written by Mr. Homer L. 
Brinkley, executive vice president of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THe GROWTH or Co-Ops 


The Nation’s co-ops are under heavy at- 
tack in Congress right now—and properly 
so—on the ground that they don’t pay their 
fair share of taxes. They have spread into 
manufac and processing—in direct 
competition with business that must pay 
the corporate tax rate ranging up to 52 
percent, 

They weren't always like that. When the 
co-ops first started, they were usually small 
groups of farmers who got together to buy 
equipment that one farmer alone couldn't 
afford. Or they bought big amounts of seed 
and fertilizer and so got a bigger discount 
than one farmer alone could get. 

But it wasn’t long before they began to 
branch out into other businesses besides 
farming. The way it worked was this: The 


dividual’s share of the earnings. The courts 
held these certificates were not taxable to 
the members since they had no determi- 
nable market value. So the profits made by 
the co-ops were reinvested in other enter- 
prises. And the members received ever 
larger notices of their earnings—taxable only 
when they were cashed in. 

Good deal, no doubt. But not a very good 
deal for all the other taxpayers, including 


Ways and Means Committee, is going to 
work on a plan to force the co-ops to pay 
more taxes. 

But what the growth of the co-ops also 


And what's plainly wrong is that the Gov- 
ernment takes so much of the average man's 
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earnings away from him that any man in his 
right senses is going to try legally to beat 
the tax collector. 

We hope this study of co-ops will reveal 
that eternal truth to Congress. Maybe then 
they'll decide that patching up the tax struc- 
ture won't do nearly as much to end tax 
avoidance and tax evasion as less Govern- 
ment spending and lower taxes. 

NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1960. 
Mr. VERMONT ROYSTER, 
Editor, The Wall Street Journal, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Royster: This letter is with re- 
ference to the editorial, “The Growth of 
Co-ops,” which appeared in the January 22 
issue of the Wall Street Journal. Obviously 
this editorial reflects a deplorable lack of 
information as to the background, structure, 
operations and tax status of farmer coopera- 
tives. 

Figures which are available from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture—for the 1956-57 
marketing year—show there were 9,872 farm- 
er cooperatives in the country at that time. 
Of this number, 6,267 were engaged princi- 
pally in marketing agricultural commodities 
for their farmer patrons. On a dollar volume 
basis, more than 77 percent of total farmer 
cooperative business in that year represented 
commodities marketing for farmers. Even 
so, farmer cooperatives perform one or more 
services in the marketing of only about 25 
percent of all agricultural products and 
handle substantially less than one-sixth of 
the supplies and equipment purchased by 
farmers. 

These proportions of the farm business 
being handled by farmers’ own organizations 
refiect only a modest increase in recent years, 
and the facts do not support the frequent 
allegations of phenomenal growth. The total 
business volume of farmer cooperatives has, 
of course, grown to some extent but the 
facts show that the business volume of co- 
operatives—both in marketing and purchas- 
ing—has increased in the past 7 years at a 
significantly lower rate than the growth of 
the total economy. 

As for the marketing functions of coopera- 
tives, including processing and distribution, 
certainly no person or organization has a 
better right to market an agricultural com- 
modity than the farmer who produced it, in 
any form he desires. The same is true with 
respect to the purchase of supplies used to 
produce those commodities. It appears to be 
your view that cooperatives were fine so long 
as they rendered minor services to farmers on 
& local basis, but when they began to develop 
to a position of being truly effective, they 
— ow became a threat to the pubile inter- 
est. 

The Congress for more than 50 years re- 
peatedly has enacted legislation designed to 
encourage farmers to establish and operate 
their own marketing, purchasing, and serv- 
ice cooperatives. In the same manner, every 
State in the Union has enacted statutes 
authorizing and encouraging farmers to car- 
ry out these operations through business 
associations which they own and operate. 
These laws, both National and State, recog- 
nize the right of farmers to market their 
own commodities, in both raw and processed 
form, and to procure the supplies they need 
in the most advantageous manner, and are 
designed to fit the peculiar financial and or- 
ganizational needs of farmers working to- 
gether in their own economic self-interest. 

Farmers and their cooperatives operate to- 
day in an economy characterized by bigness 
and concentration of economic power—in in- 
dustry, in labor, in Government and even in 
agricultural production itself. Farmer co- 
operatives provide the only economic tool 
which the individual producer has to equip 
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himself with the bargaining strength he 
must have to stand any chance of getting 
a fair return from his farming operations, 
This statement in no manner is an indict- 
ment of bigness or economic expansion, be- 
cause the growth of America's economy has 
provided us with the highest living stand- 
ards the world has ever known, and without 
growth this would have been impossible. 
Would you withhold this privilege from farm- 
ers? 

So long as farmer cooperatives were small 
and comparatively weak economically, there 
was little, if any, opposition to them. The 
attacks on them started when they became 
sufficiently strong to do the job for which 
they were designed—namely, to give individ- 
ual farmers sufficient economic strength to 
bargain effectively and on terms of equality 
in the marketplace. All of us are familiar 
with the criticism leveled at some of the 
Government farm programs. Cooperatives 
are “farm programs” without Government 
assistance, and no doubt farmers have done 
more real and lasting good for themselves 
through their own cooperatives than has 
been done for them through Government 
assistance. This does not mean that we do 
not recognize that Federal assistance to agri- 
culture has been necessary in many cases, 

as Federal assistance to other parts of 
our economy has been necessary. I can 
assure you that the farmer cooperatives in 
this country grew to their present status 
because of the support, hard work, and recog- 
nition by farmers of their value, rather than 
as a result of any so-called tax advantage. 
Farmers have consolidated their marketing 
and purchasing operations—like other seg- 
ments of American business have consolidat- 
ed their functions as a means of staying 
in business in an era of economic concen- 
tration and growth. 

With respect to the tax treatment of farm- 
er cooperatives, the Congress in 1951 enacted 
legislation which provided that the coopera- 
tive pay a corporate income tax on any of 
the earnings from operations of the coopera- 
tive which was its own corporate income. 
On the earnings distributed to patrons, on 
à patronage basis either in the form of cash 
or evidence of its debt to them or reinvest- 
ment in the cooperative, liability for the tax 
rested with the recipient producer. No cor- 
poration is subject to an income tax on its 
debts or capital—only on its income. How- 
ever, decisions of two circuit courts of ap- 

have interfered with carrying out of the 
single tax objective of the 1951 law, and 
the Treasury has issued regulations providing 
that farmers are taxable on their noncash 
patronage refunds only to the extent of their 
“fair market value.” 

The National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives did not oppose passage of the 1951 law 
providing that all margins arising from a 
cooperative’s operations should be subject 
to a single tax, either to the cooperative or 
the patron, dependent on whose income it 
was. Since the courts have made partly inef- 
fective the single tax objectives of the 1951 
law, responsible representatives of farmer 
cooperatives have been working and will con- 
tinue to work with the Congress to develop 
legislative remedies for the problems in this 
field which have been forced upon farmers 
and their cooperatives. 

The willingness of responsible farmer co- 
operative representatives to clarify the cur- 
rent tax problem is prompted by a sincere 
desire on their part to develop a sound solu- 
tion to a complex situation not of our mak- 
ing, but.one which has become the rallying 
point of individuals and groups whose real 
purpose is far removed from sound tax prin- 
ciples, but rather is intended to curtail the 
operations of farmer cooperatives. If tax 
laws are used to regulate and control any 
segment of our economy, they can spread 
to others, There is no doubt that these 
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unwarranted attacks will be continued, re- 
gardless of any statutory changes in the tax 
treatment of cooperatives and their patrons. 
Likewise, there is no doubt that farmers will 
continue to support their cooperatives upon 
which they depend for the combined eco- 
nomic strength they must have to survive. 
Sincerely yours, 
Homer L. BRINKLEY, 
Executive Vice President. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, along 
that same line, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial which was published in Time 
magazine of February 15, 1960, entitled 
“The Co-Op Tax Dodge,” and also a 
reply to that editorial by Mr. Homer L. 
Brinkley, executive vice president of the 
National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE Co-Op Tax DODGE—CONGRESS SHOULD 

CLOSE THE LOOPHOLE 

Next to the oil-depletion allowance, the 
hoariest unsettled tax argument in Wash- 
ington involves the virtual immunity of 
giant cooperatives from income taxes. More 
than 10,000 co-ops gross more than $13 bil- 
lion a year, yet pay less than 6 percent of 
their profits in Federal and State income 
taxes, compared with the 52-percent Federal 
corporate tax alone. This year, in his budget 
message, President Eisenhower asked for new 
taxes for co-ops, and last week the House 
Ways and Means Committee started hearings 
on the question: How much should co-ops be 
taxed? 

Originally, the co-ops were small neighbor- 
hood associations set up to improve farmers’ 
competitive position by pooling their mar- 
keting and purchasing power. When Con- 
gress in 1909 imposed the first peacetime 
corporate income tax of 1 percent, co-ops 
were held to be exempt as “agricultural or 
horticultural organizations.” ‘There were no 
objections, since at that time their tax ad- 
vantage over other businesses was so small. 
Subsequently, Congress spelled it out: A 
co-op was totally exempt if it did half or 
more of its business with members and met 
certain other tests, such as limiting dividends 
on capital stock to 8 percent. If it did not 
meet these requirements, it was still exempt 
on its regular income, if it was paid out to 
members in cash or in shares simply allo- 
cated to them on the books. Such alloca- 
tions do not bind the co-ops, which can 
redeem them in cash when and if they want 
to, even lose the money without a comeback 
from members. Only when a member finally 
gets cash is the co-op income taxable—at the 
personal income-tax rate. 

Virtually excused from taxation, the co-ops 
expanded enormously. The Farmers’ Union 
Grain Terminal Association of St. Paul, 
founded in 1938, with only $30,000 in capital, 
today has a net worth of more than $40 mil- 
lion, largely finances the powerful Farmers’ 
Union, which runs the propaganda machine 
behind the scandalous farm-subsidy pro- 
gram. FUGTA pays no Federal income tax. 
It holds 80 percent of its members’ share of 
the profits until they quit farming or die. 
FUGTA has not only expanded its own ele- 
vators and feed mills, but bought out pri- 
vately owned taxpaying businesses unable to 
compete. Since 1950 FUGTA’s annual re- 
ports show $29 million in profits and only 
$9 million distributed as cash to members, 
the rest plowed back into the business. 

Many co-ops have spread far afield of agri- 
culture, own oil wells, tankers, insurance 
companies, banks, papermills, lumberyards, 
phone companies, hospitals, and even mor- 
tuaries. The Consumers’ Cooperative Asso- 
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ciation, a farm organization, headquartered 
at Kansas City, owns 3 oil refineries, 1,000 
or so oil wells, 935 miles of pipelines, 3 fer- 
tilizer plants, 2 feed mills, a steel-fabricat- 
ing plant, a paint and grease factory, and a 
packinghouse, counts assets of $118 million, 
Grossing $154 million last year, Consumers 
had a net of $10.3 million. It paid only 
$1,237,000 in taxes, less than one-fourth the 
Federal tax alone that a non-co-op would 
have paid on the profits. 

In 1951, over bitter co-op protests, Con- 
gress tried to close the co-op loophole by 
providing that co-op members pay personal 
income taxes on allocated profits, even 
though they got no cash. But the courts 
ruled aaginst this, holding that such alloca- 
tions are untaxable because, being nontrans- 
ferable, noninterest bearing, and payable only 
at the discretion of the co-op, they have no 
market value. To head off real tax reform, 
co-ops now are willing for Congress to pass 
a new law, forcing co-op members to pay 
personal income tax on allocations, but keep- 
ing the organizations themselves exempt. 
To overcome the court objections to taxing 
scrip, the Treasury recommends that all 
exempt allocations be made in cash or in 
certificates that would pay a minimum of 
4 percent interest, have a maximum matur- 
ity of 3 years. This would, in effect, make 
the scrip short-term notes, give it a value for 
personal income purposes. But many experts 
believe that this is not enough, since it 
would leave the co-op itself exempt from cor- 
porate tax. Thus, other proposals before 
Congress would subject co-op income to both 
corporate and personal income tax when the 
profits are distributed, just as the profits of 
corporations are taxed. 

No other country grants cooperatives such 
tax advantages. France allows no corporate- 
tax exemption for profits paid to members; 
Belgium disallows allocations; Canada and 
Denmark levy regular corporate taxes on a 
minimum of 3 to 6 percent of capital in- 
vested. Even on the mild Denmark plan, 
U.S. co-ops would pay some $90 milion to 
the support of the U.S. Government. To 
many tax experts, it is high time they paid. 
Says former Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Roswell Magill: “The exemption may have 
been necessary in the infancy of coopera- 
tives. Now that cooperatives have become 
of age, it is quite unnecessary to their con- 
tinued growth and health.” 


NATIONAL COUNCIL oF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1960. 


Time Magazine, 
New York, N.Y. 

Deak Sm: We noted with much interest 
your highly editorialized news report, “The 
Co-op Tax Dodge,” carried on page 94 of 
your issue of February 15, 1960. 

Farmers, who have seen their share of the 
retail value of foods drop from 50 percent in 
1947-49 to 38 percent in 1959—the lowest 
percentage in 20 years—because of their lack 
of adequate bargaining power, look with 
consternation at all the errors of misinfor- 
mation and lack of understanding directed 
at them and their cooperatives which they 
developed to try to keep in the competitive 
race. We are inclined to overlook many of 
these slurs, but the caption and slant of your 
piece are so full of the malicious trademarks 
of those who have made a career of smear- 
ing cooperatives that we must protest your 
gross mistreatment. We would hope that 
you may have the grace to extend to your 
readers the courtesy of an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the facts. 

Your initial and most self-exposing abuse 
was in the caption of the article, “The Co-op 
Tax .” The word dodge“ is defined 
in Funk & Wagnalls’ Dictionary as an act 
of dodging; evasion; trick.” To dodge is 
defined as “to avoid by a sudden turn, evade 
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adroitly.” Yet, further in the article, you 
state that “no other country grants coopera- 
tives such tax advantages.” Without regard 
to the accuracy or pertinency of that state- 
ment, you thus admit that the tax treatment 
of farmer cooperatives and their patrons of 
which you complain is in accordance with 
policy established from time to time by the 
U.S. Congress, as interpreted by the courts, 
and as administered by the Internal Revenue 
Service. It is completely within your right, 
of course, to advocate a change in existing 
law. It is an entirely different matter, and 
one wholly unjustified by the record, to 
accuse approximately 10,000 farmer coopera- 
tives in this great country and their many 
millions of farmer-members of acts of evasion 
or trickery in meeting their responsibilities 
and liabilities under existing laws for pay- 
ment of income taxes. If you are looking 
for a tax “dodge,” I suggest you look at the 
colossal amounts publicly estimated by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue as the 
total of interest and dividends on stock 
unreported by taxpayers. 

In an attempt to discuss the tax treatment 
of noncash patronage refunds of farmer co- 
operatives in the hands of patrons, you state 
that “only when a member finally gets cash 
is the co-op income taxable—at the personal 
income tax rate.” This is an inaccurate 
statement. Regulations issued under exist- 
ing law by the Treasury Department on De- 
cember 3, 1959, governing the tax treatment 
to patrons of allocations by cooperative asso- 
ciations, provide that the allocations in 
certificate form—representing cash author- 
ized by the patrons to be invested in their 
cooperatives—are taxable to them to the 
extent of the fair market value of the cer- 
tificates at the time of receipt by the patrons. 
There are many instances in which cer- 
tificates issued by farmer cooperatives in 
this country are transferred for value and 
have a ready market prior to their redemption 
in cash. 

You also stated that “in 1951, over bitter 
co-op protests, Congress tried to close the co- 
op loophole by providing that co-op 
members pay personal income taxes on allo- 
cated profits even though they got no cash.” 
The facts are that, prior to 1951, a farmer 
cooperative meeting stringent requirements 
prescribed by law could set aside a reasonable 
reserve for necessary purposes without being 
subject thereon to income tax at either the 
cooperative or patron level. In 1951, with 
the cooperation and support of responsible 
representatives of farmer cooperatives and 
others, the Congress revised the law so as to 
require cooperatives to pay the corporate tax 
on any part of their margins or earnings 
which were not paid out in cash or earmarked 
or allocated to patrons on a patronage basis 
in a manner which disclosed to the individual 
patron the dollar amount of his interest. 

The Congress did not provide in the 1951 
act that cooperative members should pay 
income taxes on noncash patronage alloca- 
tions, as you indicated. The Congress, how- 
ever, did give implied acquiescence to the 
longstanding Treasury policy, which the 
Congress believed to be valid, that such 
amounts, if properly authorized to be in- 
vested by the patron in his cooperative, were 
taxable currently to the patron at the face 
amount. 

Since that time court decisions, based on 
limited facts in only two cases, have frus- 
trated the single-tax objective which was 
intended to be established by Congress, ap- 
plicable to the net margins arising from 
operations of cooperatives. Our organiza- 
tion, which represents about half of the 
farmer cooperatives in the country, and other 
representatives of cooperatives are cooperat- 
ing fully, both publicly and privately, to 
try to assist the in developing ap- 
propriate legislative language which will close 
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the gap, created by the courts rather than 
by any dodge, evasion, or trick, in reporting 
and paying of a single tax on all cooperative 
earnings, as intended by Congress. 

The point you make that farmer coopera- 
tives originally were “small, neighborhood 
associations” is well taken, indeed. You 
might just as accurately have added that 
there was little, if any, opposition to farmer 
cooperatives until some of them became 
strong enough to do effectively the job for 
which they were intended—to provide indi- 
vidual farmers sufficient combined economic 
strength to bargain effectively and on terms 
more nearly equal to the economic strength 
of those with whom they must deal in the 
marketplace. Farmer cooperatives in Amer- 
ica have developed to their current status 
as a result of hard work and support by 
farmers and the recognition by them of the 
urgent need for a mechanism which they own 
and control to provide the economic strength 
which few, if any, individual farmers would 
have acting alone. 

Farmers do business through their co- 
operatives simply because doing so provides 
them a market for the commodities they pro- 
duce and a source of farm production sup- 
plies under the most advantageous terms. 
Membership and patronage of farmer cooper- 
atives is purely voluntary with individual 
producers. 

Responsible officials of farmer cooperatives 
are sincerely desirous of developing a sound 
solution to the complex problem of tax treat- 
ment of farmer cooperatives and their 
patrons. Developing of such a solution, 
however, has been and is being seriously 
hampered by individuals and groups using 
the tax problem as a smokescreen to hide 
their real purpose—that of wrecking farmer 
cooperatives. Resorting to the use of tax 
laws to regulate and control any segment of 
the American economy is exceedingly danger- 
ous, to say the least. For, if such laws can 
be employed successfully to regulate and 
control one type of business, they most cer- 
tainly can be directed to any other type of 
business. Those who seek to serve their 
own purpose regardless of the consequence to 
others recklessly imperil themselves as well. 
Regardless of any changes which might be 
made in the tax treatment of farmer co- 
operatives, I have no doubt that the vicious 
and slanderous attack on farmer cooperatives 
will continue and that certain news media 
will fall for it. At the same time, I am just 
as confident that farmers will continue to 
support their marketing and purchasing asso- 
ciations as the only mechanism available 
to them for combining their bargaining 
strength for economic survival. 

Sincerely, 
Homer L. BRINKLEY, 
Executive Vice President. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think 
the printing of the two editorials and 
the responses on the part of farmer co- 
operatives may help clear up the situa- 
tion a little bit. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the quorum call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions today, it stand in recess until 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


URUGUAY AND THE CHESSMAN 
CASE 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, as 
an American I must express concern and 
indignation over the act of the State 
Department last week in allowing the 
dictates of another country to be used to 
upset the sovereignty of one of our 
States, its courts, its laws, and its peo- 
ple. I refer to the message from Uru- 
guay to the State Department which 
said in effect that if Mr. Chessman were 
executed in California last Friday stu- 
dents of that country might demonstrate 
when the President visited Uruguay on 
his present Latin American trip. Mr. 
President, the officials of Uruguay cer- 
tainly have the right to communicate to 
our Government anything they care to. 
I do not quarrel with them—but, Mr. 
President, our State Department has no 
right under our Constitution to suggest, 
to imply, to order or to anyway infer 
that a State government should be 
guided in its actions by those communi- 
cations. It is repugnant to me to see 
our Government anything they care to. 
to not immediately reply to the Uru- 
guayan Government that foreign goy- 
ernments are never allowed to interfere 
with the decisions, the laws, or the courts 
of any one of our States. It would have 
been in complete keeping with the in- 
tent of the Constitution for the State 
Department to have said to the Uru- 
guayan Government that they recognized 
the possibilities of a demonstration such 
as they described and in view of that 
the President would not visit that coun- 
try. Why it is that officials of the State 
Department cannot recognize a Commu- 
nist technique such as this was is be- 
yond my powers to comprehend. Why, 
Mr. President, if this precedent were to 
be followed, it would be possible for 
friends of any convicted criminal in this 
country to organize demonstrations in 
foreign countries with the threat that 
unless the man were turned free or his 
sentence modified the demonstrations 
could do damage to Americans living in 
that country or do damage to American 
property whether it belonged to our 
Government or to private interests, and 
our State Department would again go 
against the grain of our governmental 
structure as they did in the Chessman 
incident. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that our 
country has been shamed in the eyes of 
the world and in the eyes of our own 
people. If the State Department officials 
do not understand the basic separation 
of powers that characterize our Govern- 
ment and if they further do not com- 
prehend that power of our Government 
known as States rights it is time either 
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for a thorough house cleaning or for 
some additional education for those re- 
sponsible for this knuckling under to 
what amounts to an interference in our 
domestic affairs. I would further sug- 
gest that this one incident should change 
the attitude of those in our Government 
who would destroy the Connally amend- 
ment and further give cause to the peo- 
ple of this country to increase their de- 
mands that that amendment’s protection 
not be stricken from the law. If the 
question of a man’s execution, deter- 
mined by a jury and by a court under 
the laws of a sovereign State, can be de- 
cided by the words of a foreign country 
then that is international in scope, and 
to my mind under these circumstances 
the World Court could move in. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
editorial entitled “Chessman Lives, but 
United States is Shamed,” published in 
the Arizona Daily Star of February 20, 
1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Arizona Daily Star, Feb. 20, 1960] 


CHESSMAN LIVES, BUT UNITED STATES Is 
SHAMED 


For another 60 days Caryl Chessman lives, 
his latest reprieve purchased with American 
shame. 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown, at the suggestion 
of the U.S. State Department, has ordered 
a 60-day stay of execution because of a 
threat of demonstrations in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, during the coming visit there of 
President Eisenhower. 

The wire, which Governor Brown declared 
had influenced his decision, was signed by 
Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
in charge of Inter-American Affairs, who 
said that it had been sent after he had con- 
sulted his superiors. 

The State Department of this great Na- 
tion thus asks the Governor of a sovereign 
State to suspend the imposition of our laws 
because of a mere threat of demonstrations 
in the capital of a South American country. 

In so doing it has shamed the State De- 
partment, Secretary of State Herter and, 
most of all, the American people. There is 
no precedent for such supine knuckling un- 
der to what amounts to an impertinent in- 
terference in our domestic affairs. 

Does anyone believe for one moment that 
this weakness on the part of our State De- 
partment is going to make us friends in South 
America? Does anyone believe that granting 
unwarranted leniency to this man who has 
been found guilty of one of the foulest crimes 
because of a mere threat of demonstrations 
is going to gain respect for the United States? 

Look at the reverse side of the coin. Amer- 
ican protests against wholesale executions in 
Cuba did not stop them, even though most 
of the victims were not criminals in the 
ordinary sense, but merely members of a 
losing political team. 

Early reports from Washington say that 
the White House has taken no part in this 
action. But the President and his admin- 
istration will have to face up to the fact that 
our Department of State, for the second time 
in a few months, has failed to act with tra- 
ditional American courage in Cuban and 
South American affairs. 

How different this attitude is from that of 
President Monroe in 1823. In the face of 
demonstraitons by first-class European pow- 
ers, he made his famous declaration of Amer- 
ican courage and intent. 
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And Governor Brown, who only 18 hours 
before had declared that he was through 
with the Chessman case, cannot escape the 
charge of weakness, He grabbed at the State 
Department wire as an excuse to do what 
he had truthfully said should not be done. 

Governor Brown by his action may please 
a minority in California, but by his show of 
weakness he has removed himself completely 
from any serious consideration as Presi- 
dential timber. 

Chessman lives for another 60 days, but 
the people of the United States have been 
shamed in the eyes of the world. 


VANISHING VETERANS AND THE 
COLD WAR VETERANS GI EDUCA- 
TIONAL BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
tomorrow morning the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of the House, headed by one 
of my Texas colleagues, the Honorable 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, is scheduled to open 
hearings on the so-called cold war vet- 
erans GI bill. 

This is the bill to extend educational 
and on-the-job training opportunities to 
veterans of the cold war which we in the 
Senate passed last session by a vote of 
57 to 31, with the active aid and leader- 
ship of the able majority leader, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Texas [Mr. 
JoHNSONI. It is a proposal of far-reach- 
ing importance, one which can have pow- 
erful impact on the lives of millions of 
Americans within the next few years and 
throughout their lifetimes, 

The proposed program is sound in 
every degree. We need only to look at 
the tremendously beneficial results of the 
World War II GI bill and the Korean GI 
bill to know what we can expect from 
the new cold war GI bill. One of the 
most important things we learned from 
the other GI educational programs was 
that returning veterans are for the most 
part serious minded and exceptionally 
good students. They go to college for 
the purpose of learning and for this rea- 
son they not only benefited themselves, 
they also benefited other students and 
the general national education program. 
As good students, they helped to substan- 
tially raise the educational level of the 
Nation. 

Dean of admissions after dean of ad- 
missions, and college president after col- 
lege president of some of the greatest 
colleges and universities of America tes- 
tified before our committee at the first 
session of the Congress, that when the 
original GI educational bill was passed 
they first thought it was some kind of 
boondoggling to help the GI’s. Now they 
are convinced that it is the greatest 
stimulus to cold war education of any 
single act in the history of America. The 
Gl's made the highest average grades 
of any large group in college, and raised 
the academic standards of all the col- 
leges and universities they attended. 

Mr. President, an outstanding article 
on veterans in college was written by Mr. 
Don Knoles and published in the Janu- 
ary 1960 issue of the Alcalde, the Uni- 
versity of Texas alumni magazine. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the article entitled “Van- 
ishing Veterans.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Alcalde, January 1960] 
VANISHING VETERANS 
(By Don Knoles) 

The ranks of the veteran student are today 
at their thinnest since the first GI bill went 
into effect. The only time a stranger on the 
40 acres could really be sure he was observ- 
ing one of these men, so fast becoming ex- 
tinct, is during the several days at the begin- 
ning of each month. For it is then that the 
university's remaining 1,100 vets, dressed in 
Ivy League clothes and speaking a smooth 
college jargon, line up on the ground floor of 
the main building to sign for their checks. 

It would not take long for the knowing 
observer to see that the vet today, in his 
efforts to return to the traditional mold of 
the student, is but a ripple beside the waves 
of GI's which turned campus life upside 
down in the late forties. The era for one of 
the great experiments in education and the 
revolution which accomplished it has ended. 
While he left the heavy marks of his Passage, 
the veteran student himself is vanishing 
from the 40 acres. 

No other group ever had a greater impact 
than that which descended on the campus 
in 1946. During the fall of the previous year 
there were 7,027 students enrolled in the uni- 
versity. Of these, 645 represented the ad- 
vanced patrol of veterans entering the uni- 
versity on the GI bill of rights. One year 
later ex-Gl's alighted like a swarm of locusts; 
the 40 acres was never again to be the same. 
In that 12 months, enrollment jumped to 
17,108, 10,849 being veterans, 

The number of students in many of the 
university’s colleges and departments quad- 
rupled or tripled. Enrollment in the law 
school increased 10 times, from 78 to 797. 
S 1 8 
more than time tions 
were added within 1 year. 1 7 

Classes ran until 11 at night. The tradi- 
tional lunch hour from 1 to 2 p.m. was done 
away with, and students learned to eat when 
they had an open hour. 

The university entered “shack era II” by 
bringing in 14 surplus buildings from Camp 
Wallace at Galveston. As during the earlier 
shack era following World War I, the new 
buildings were given such names as X Hall, 
X Hall, etc. (While the frame structures 
of the first era lasted for a little more than 
10 years, some of the buildings from era II 
are still in use.) 

The campus swarmed with flight jackets, 
peacoats, cuffless khakis, Ike jackets, GI 
shoes, and other military apparel. The most 
acceptable piece of jewelry was the shiny 
little discharge button placed on the lapel. 
A student could not walk into Drag stores or 
eating places without hearing war stories. 

Veterans’ clubs sprouted with profusion 
on campus, becoming the most powerful of 
the many student organizations. Included 
in these groups were the Canopy Club, Navy 
Pilot Club, American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Disabled American Veterans, 
Ex-Servicemen's Association, and even one 
for the ex-prisoners of war. 

Student elections were immediately pre- 
empted by the vets who comprised 63 percent 
of the student body. All candidates made it 
a point to have prominently painted on their 
campaign signs “World War II Veteran.” 

Tronically, a Texan editor, not really com- 
prehending what lay ahead, had said in 1945: 
“Some groups and individuals other than 
fraternities have sought to discourage and 
retard the ex-servicemen for fear they will 
run the campus.” 

Getting something to eat during that fall 
in 1946 was no small problem. Almost every 
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day 2,000 students jammed into the Com- 
mons to eat lunch. The big worry, how- 
ever, was housing. There were vets in base- 
ments, attics, garages, or any other place 
which would house a bed and a desk. 

To alleviate the condition, the university 
reconstructed 720 living units for married 
students and 500 for single veterans. Many 
of these were the prefabricated hutments 
which gave rise to Little Campus Courts, Oak 
Grove Courts, and Deep Eddy Courts. 

The flimsy buildings had four walls and a 
roof, and they kept the weather out. The 
married dwellers had no liking for the kero- 
sene heaters and cookers, but, at the same 
time, were aware of the spirit of fellowship 
and friendliness that came naturally in these 
little villages, 

Also set up were Brackenridge Apartments, 
two-story buildings of wood for married stu- 
dents. Couples not in the “plywood manors” 
were lucky to get single rooms with a shared 
kitchen. 

For single vets, nine two-story BOQ 
(bachelor officer quarters) buildings were 
hauled in and reconstructed along San 
Jacinto Boulevard where they are still being 
used today. 

Under emergency and temporary condi- 
tions, veterans continued to make up the 
greatest percentage of the student body un- 
til 1949 when Mark Batterson, writing in the 
Daily Texan, said: “One doesn’t see much 
army underwear around the men’s dorms 
these days. Aside from meaning that lots of 
students have been out long enough to wear 
through their last pairs of olive drab shorts, 
it also means that the veteran population at 
the university is disappearing by the hun- 
dreds.” 

During that same summer, the nonveteran 
student population finally regained the ma- 
jority. There were still more than 7,000 
former servicemen enrolled, but they were 
more difficult to discern. Most of them had 
lost their discharge buttons and few were 
willing to spend the dollar for another. In 
order to impress coeds, vets stopped telling 
war stories and changed their lines to the 
ones used before the war. Veterans organ- 
izations fast lost their support as well as 
membership. 

In short, to be a veteran had at last lost 
its charm; all the boys wanted now was to be 
part of the whole campus group. 

Finally, a July 25, 1951, deadline was set 
for World War II veterans to enter school 
under the GI bill of rights. The noble ex- 
periment which sent more than 25,000 ex- 
servicemen to the university appeared to be 
on its last legs. By 1953, there were only 
1,297 veterans of a total of 13,826 enroll- 
ment in the university. The decline, how- 
ever, was halted with the abrupt renewal of 
war in Korea, and a second wave of former 
servicemen was not long in hitting the 
Forty Acres. 

During the fall term of 1950, Lt. Francis J. 
Maloney, holder of the silver star who had 
been wounded in a tank battle on the road 
to Seoul, became the first of the thousands 
of Korean veterans to follow their elder 
brothers of World War II. Under Public Law 
550, a record 3,940 Korean vets out of the 
total enrollment of 18,116 were attending the 
university in 1956. Today, 4 years later, 
their numbers have dwindled to around 1,100, 
the lowest in more than a decade. 

Gone is the ex-GI’s proud claim of past 
service to his country. Gone are the organ- 
izations which one shouted so loudly on his 
behalf. Today the veteran is a little shy in 
admitting he once did something different 
from other students, a little reluctant to ad- 
mit he is older, a little slower to point out 
the foolishness of the trivial student activi- 
ties he earlier resented. Most of all, the 
veteran of today is more than ever eager to 
adjust to campus life shaped by younger 
people. 
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His immediate social power is in its de- 
cline, but the. academic world will forever 
feel the effects of his presence on the cam- 


pus. 

The thousands of veterans that entered 
the university were dead serious about get- 
ting an education, and they went through no 
little trouble to get it. 

Financially, one out of every four incurred 
debts while attending the university. Vir- 
tually all of them had to supplement their 
Government allotments from savings and 
loans or by working. (Under the two World 
War I bills, single men received $65 a 
month subsistence while claiming they had 
to spend a minimum of $90 to remain in 
the university. The married veteran re- 
ceived $95 while claiming to spend a min- 
imum of $140. The single Korean war vet- 
eran received $110 and the married, $135.) 

“I'm getting pretty damn tired of worry- 
ing whether or not I can afford a 35-cent 
ship model or go to the show,” said one hut- 
ment dweller in 1947. 

Those that took jobs were under a handi- 
cap of also having to take heavy class loads 
in order to draw full subsistence. 

The seriousness, however, was More man- 
ifest in their classroom work. “They meas- 
ure what you tell them and weigh it against 
the terrible insights they acquired into 
human nature,” said one professor. “They 
work harder and make better grades but 
above all they bring with them a desire for 
knowledge. Never has teaching been more 
rewarding or more demanding.” 

Driven by efforts to retrieve lost time, vets 
relearned good study habits and proceeded to 
raise academic standards to heights which 
are said to have been even higher than those 
of today. In the fall of 1946, for example, 
veterans had a 1.348 grade-point average 
while nonvets had only a 1.191 average. 

Ex-GIS compelled teachers to conduct 
their classes on a mature level. They also 
forced a reevaluation of teaching methods. 
“When you made a statement,” a former 
teacher remembers, you learned that it bet- 
ter hold water; if not, they were fast to call 
you down.” 

Right or wrong, veterans were never known 
for reluctance in expressing their own opin- 
ions: e.g., My main gripe is against stu- 
dents, faculty, and administration, who have 
no social consciousness, want no more edu- 
cation given nor received than necessary for 
a stinking degree.” 

Only 1 in 11 took part in the extra- 
curricular activities of the campus, The 
nonveteran student quite often came to 
school because he belonged to a certain in- 
come group which demanded he attend. 
This younger type was instilled with more 
of the makings for the “ole college spirit” 
which escaped the singled-minded veteran, 
his tastes for college glamour dulled by 
past experience. 

Most educators agree that the sobering 
trend in today’s education was abetted by 
the seriousness of the veteran. 

The ex-GI attended the university with 
a definite occupational goal in mind. A little 
more than 70 percent studied a profession, 
and most of the rest were in the college of 
business administration. The veteran 
wanted an education more to the point, with 
less theory. 

“Teachers are extremely theoretical, im- 
practical, are too interested in getting their 
own points of view across for indoctrination,” 
was one comment. 

Because of this extreme pragmatic desire 
for a moneymaking degree, the university 
put an emphasis on these areas, and it was 
not until recent years that more liberal 
courses have been brought back into balance. 

The most revolutionary of the institutions 
brought to the campus by the veteran was 
that of marriage. During peak years, about 
4,000 students were married and more than 
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a third of these had children. (The birth 
rate among veteran families was termed 
“astonishing.”) 

In prewar days it was not only socially 
unacceptable for a student to be married 
but financially impossible. Under the World 
War II GI Bill of Rights, however, the vet- 
eran found that by marrying he got $90 a 
month rather than the $65 he received for 
being single. Aprons, baby carriages, diapers 
and high chairs on the perimeter of the 
campus had suddenly become sanctioned and 
Supported by the Government. 

The married veteran went one step fur- 
ther and introduced a new division of labor 
between spouse and himself. Forced to go to 
classes full time in order to draw an allot- 
ment (which was still not enough), he soon 
had his wife working as the family bread- 
winner. 

Surveys show that 50 percent of the wives 
worked. More shocking was the fact that 
46 percent of all married veterans at the 
university admitted to pollsters that they 
shared at least equally in household duties 
with the wife. 
been destroyed. 

Those who have been around the uni- 
versity a number of years say campus life, 
with the departure of the veteran, is shifting 
back toward prewar days. For many rea- 
sons the Forty Acres could never really be the 
same, but most of all, long after the last 
ex-GI student under Government subsidy 
has left, students will be feeling the effects 
5 the thousands of veterans who came 

ore. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I note the presence in the Chamber of 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN], who was one of the 
authors of the original GI bill of World 
War II, who ploughed new ground, and 
charted unknown fields in helping to 
plan and pass the first GI education bill. 
I pay tribute to his leadership in getting 
this program started. The program is 
acknowledged by educators to be the 
greatest educational program in the his- 
tory of the country. ; 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. T yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate what 
the Senator from Texas has said to me. 

Does not the Senator agree with me 
that the GI Bill of Rights, in all its fea- 
tures, but with particular emphasis on 
the educational features, proved to be 
one of the greatest reconstruction and 
rehabilitation pieces of legislation that 
has been enacted into law? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thoroughly 
agree. I appreciate the suggestion by 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama. 
I agree with him that it is one of the 
greatest reconstruction, rehabilitation, 
and forward-looking programs for ad- 
vancement in the history of the Nation, 
following any war, any depression, or 
any great national calamity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to be allowed 
to speak for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama for 
pointing out the great benefit to the Na- 
tion. Of the 15½ million veterans of 
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World War II, 7,800,000, or half, took ad- 
vantage of the educational provisions of 
the GI bill. As the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama has pointed out, it 
covered other fields than education. It 
was one of the greatest measures to ad- 
vance this Nation ever passed in the 
history of the Congress. 

I pay my respects to all those who had 
leadership and vision, during the time we 
were fighting the most difficult war the 
Nation has ever known, to plan for the 
future, and to pass that legislation in the 
midst of a great war. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
8315) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to lease a portion of Fort Crowder, 
Mo., to Stella Reorganized Schools R-I, 
Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first Dirk- 
sen amendment. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, last 
Saturday, February 20, 1960, marked the 
10th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. On February 20, 1950, by agreeing 
to Senate Resolution 58, the Senate es- 
tablished the present permanent Select 
Committee on Small Business. For the 
reason that Saturday marked the 10th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
committee, and also because for 8 years 
of those 10 years I have enjoyed the 
honor of serving as chairman of the com- 
mittee, I feel it is appropriate to present 
a brief balance sheet statement of what 
progress the Amercian independent busi- 
nessman has made during the past 
decade. 

Since it is the nature of a balance 
sheet to show liabilities as well as assets, 
I shall also include my views of some of 
the disadvantages which the national 
small business community has not as yet 
succeeded in overcoming. 

Several of these handicaps, I am con- 
vinced, are so grave and deeprooted that 
to leave them uncorrected much longer 
may well threaten the proper functioning 
of our free enterprise economy. 

No remarks about small business 
should fail to take grateful notice of the 
long hours of hard work and of the spirit 
of devoted application to the problems of 
independent enterprises shown by the 
members of the Small Business Commit- 
tee. During the floor discussion 10 years 
ago preceding passage of Senate Reso- 
lution 58, a statement urging favorable 
action on the resolution creating a 
permanent Select Committee on Small 
Business made this persuasive point: that 
when something is everyone’s business, 
it becomes no one’s business. 
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It might be well at this point to recall 
that in the consideration of the estab- 
lishment of the Select Small Business 
Committee a great deal of interest was 
shown in the Senate. There had been a 
temporary Small Business Committee es- 
tablished prior to 1950, but it had been 
allowed to lapse some time before, and 
there was a feeling that small business 
needed help. Several different resolu- 
tions were submitted relating to the sub- 
ject. There were two principal resolu- 
tions which were offered on the floor of 
the Senate, one by the then Republican 
leader, Senator Kenneth Wherry, of Ne- 
braska, and one by Senator HOLLAND, of 
Florida, 

Senator Wherry’s resolution would 
have established a permanent Small 
Business Committee without legislative 
power, whereas Senator HOLLAND’S pro- 
posal would establish it as a permanent 
standing legislative committee. After 
discussion on the floor of the Senate, it 
was decided to merge the two proposals, 
and that was done on the Senate floor in 
such a way that there was established a 
permanent committee with a permanent 
staff and other powers, although it did 
not receive legislative authority. 

I regret that Senator HOLLAND is pre- 
vented from being on the floor at this 
time. He knew I was going to make this 
talk, and he had expressed an interest in 
it, and had expressed a desire to be pres- 
ent to participate in the discussion. He 
is chairman of one of the subcommittees 
of the Committee on Appropriations, and 
is engaged as such at the present time, 
marking up an appropriation bill, 

The same comment applies to the 
ranking minority member of the Select 
Committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
He is a member of the same appropria- 
tions subcommittee, and is also busily 
engaged in the work of that subcommit- 
tee; otherwise he would be here. 

Another member of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, who has been 
a member of the committee throughout 
the years is Senator Lona, of Louisiana. 
Senator Lone had questions to ask and 
comments to make regarding the entire 
small business subject. Unfortunately 
he is kept away from the floor of the 
Senate today by reason of illness. 

I regret that these distinguished Sen- 
ators, along with Senator Smatuers, of 
Florida, who likewise had expressed an 
interest in the presentation of the sub- 
ject, are kept away from the Senate 
during the discussion today. They have 
been interested in the field of small busi- 
ness throughout all the years, along, I 
might say, with every Member of the 
Senate. The Small Business Committee 
has had wonderful support in the Senate 
during the 10 years that it has been in 
existence. 

Faithful to the intent of Congress, the 
members of the Small Business Commit- 
tee have made the welfare of small busi- 
ness very much their own business. The 
committee’s list of accomplishments, if 
I may say so, is all the more remarkable 
considering that the Small Business 
Committee is without the authority to 
report legislation. 
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Of the 16 able and conscientious Sen- 
ators currently serving with me on the 
Small Business Committee, four were 
also honored by being named in 1950 as 
“charter members” by the late and be- 
loved Alben W. Barkley. It has been a 
particularly rewarding experience to me 
to have had the privilege of serving for 
these 10 years with Senators RUSSELL B. 
Lone, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL, and ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 

Also, sight should not be lost of the 
cooperative attitude of the Senate as a 
whole toward the committee. When 
funds were needed to explore and inves- 
tigate a pressing problem facing the 
national small business community, the 
Senate did not demur. Committee 
chairmen have also been quick to afford 
members of the Small Business Com- 
mittee opportunities to discuss the small 
business implications of pending legis- 
lation, In short, the members of the 
Small Business Committee have at all 
times felt that in their efforts they en- 
joyed the confidence and support of the 
Senate. 

This brief review of the work of the 
Senate Small Business Committee dur- 
ing the past decade must necessarily be 
panoramic. An exhaustive enumeration 
of the committee’s activities would run 
to inordinate length. Students of the 
American business scene from 1950 
through 1959, however, will find the com- 
mittee’s 10 annual reports accurately 
mirror the vicissitudes of the Nation’s 
independent businessmen during what is 
being referred to with nascent nostalgia 
as the fabulous fifties. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as one who, together with the Senator 
from Alabama, has been a member of 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
since its inception, I have known the 
work which that committee has done 
over the years. In my opinion, it has 
been extremely helpful to the great ma- 
jority of the businessmen of our coun- 
try, who, in the larger sense, comprise 
small business. What our committee 
has tried to do is to make it possible for 
small business to get a greater share of 
procurement from the Government, to 
help them with ideas as to how they can 
make their business more profitable; and 
how to get started in small business, 
whenever they have good ideas. 

The present chairman of that com- 
mittee has been an extremely helpful and 
objective Senator in this regard. While 
we have not always agreed completely 
in all respects, we have always agreed on 
our objective; and 90 percent of the time 
we have agreed upon the ways to ac- 
complish that objective. I congratulate 
the Senator from Alabama upon making 
his statement outlining the history of the 
10 years of existence of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts leaves the floor, I may say 
that I greatly appreciate his interjection 
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of these remarks. I had previously com- 
mented on the fact that the Senator 
from Massachusetts has served on the 
committee from its inception and that 
he desired to be here to make some com- 
ments; but I knew he was detained in 
the work of marking up an appropria- 
tion bill. 

I am delighted that the Senator from 
Massachusetts came into the Chamber 
when he did. He is the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Select Committee on 
Small Business. 

He said that while he had differed 
sometimes on the means of achieving 
objectives, we had never differed on the 
objectives. He said he believed we had 
agreed 90 percent of the time, even on 
means. I believe the percentage might 
be much higher, even as high as 
994% percent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am not so 
certain that it might be so high as the 
percentage of purity of Ivory soap. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Massachusetts will recall, with me, that 
our committee has filed 10 annual re- 
ports during the time it has been in 
being, and that all 10 of the reports have 
been unanimous. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I feel certain, too, 
that the Senator will agree with me that 
if there is such a thing in the Senate as 
a completely nonpartisan committee, 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
is nonpartisan. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with 
the statement of the Senator from Ala- 
bama in that regard. What we want to 
do is to keep the committee nonpartisan; 
to keep it so that we can help the dif- 
ferent geographical, industrial, and agri- 
cultural sectors of our community. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
presence of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts on the floor. I wish he might be 
here as I continue to discuss some of the 
accomplishments of our committee. It 
is pleasing to review what we have done, 
because we have been able to accomplish 


things. 

A little later I shall discuss briefly 
some of the tax benefits we have been 
able to secure, and the matter of our 
procuring a Small Business Investment 
Act to provide capital. All of the recom- 
mendations which have been made in 
our committee over the years have in 
turn, been referred to the appropriate 
legislative committees. As I said a few 
minutes ago, the various legislative 
committees have been most cooperative 
with us in considering and adopting our 
recommendations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Many of our 
recommendations have not required leg- 
islation at all, but have entailed judg- 
ment, advice, and suggestions. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 
That has particularly been true in the 
field of programs, as the Senator men- 
tioned. That has been one of the diffi- 
cult problems confronting the small 
business community. But our commit- 
tee has been constantly on the job, work- 
ing with the people in the various execu- 
tive agencies and suggesting to them how 
they might give small business a more 
equitable break in being able to receive 
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some of the tremendous amount of busi- 
ness which the Government transacts 
each year. 

Our committee has been constantly 
on the job, in working with the various 
executive agencies and suggesting to 
them how they could give small business 
a more equitable break“ in connection 
with obtaining some of the tremendous 
amount of business which the Govern- 
ment conducts each year. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
wish to continue to cooperate with the 
Senator in connection with this matter. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I know the Senator 
from Massachusetts does, and I know 
that we can count on his cooperation. 
We appreciate it very much. 

The conflict in Korea broke out in 
June of 1950, just as the newly estab- 
lished Small Business Committee was or- 
ganizing itself for action. A month lat- 
er the able chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Small Business, Representa- 
tive WRIGHT Patman, joined with me in 
introducing legislation which resulted in 
the creation of the Small Defense Plants 
Administration. The primary purpose 
in establishing this executive agency 
was to place the Nation’s millions of 
small business concerns on an equal 
footing in the councils of Government 
along with other major segments of our 
economy which historically had been 
well represented in Washington. 

Korea brought the Nation’s small pro- 
ducers face to face with two major 
problems, First, small companies want- 
ing to become defense suppliers by sell- 
ing to the military forces found that in 
general the doors to purchasing offices 
were closed against them. Not finding 
any information available on the con- 
centration of defense contracts in the 
hands of a few large companies, the 
Small Business Committee itself com- 
piled the first official report on this sub- 
ject following the commencement of war 
in Korea. We were able to announce 
that from July 1950 to June 1951, the 50 
largest holders of defense prime con- 
tracts received 64 percent of total mili- 
tary prime contract expenditures. That 
percentage figure today is much higher. 

To help counteract this concentration 
of defense contracts, the committee 
sponsored a series of procurement clin- 
ics in 68 cities throughout the country to 
acquaint small businessmen with the 
complexities of Government purchasing 
procedures. In those trying days, we 
took Washington to Main Street. We 
also published a brochure entitled Sell 
ing to Your Government,” which be- 
came a best seller overnight. As I recall, 
almost 50,000 small companies asked for 
copies of this brochure. 

The second crucial problem confront- 
ing small producers in those wartime 
days as an inability to obtain materials, 
especially basic metals vital to produc- 
tion. There was hoarding of these met- 
tals and grey markets in steel, nickel, 
copper, aluminum, and zinc, shot the 
prices up beyond the reach of thousands 
of smaller companies. Many companies 
faced bankruptcy. 

The committee conducted field investi- 
gations and held hearings on these prob- 
lems. Many concerns were able to stay 
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in business because of our successful 
efforts to bring about through the con- 
trolled materials plan a fairer allocation 
of scarce materials and a stricter control 
of runaway prices of these materials, 

For example, owing to intervention by 
the Committee, a “deafh sentence” order 
of the National Production Authority, 
which would have put some 14,000 small 
aluminum fabricators out of business, 
was rescinded without noticeable detri- 
ment to our national security. 

The Small Business Committee also 
pressed successfully in those trying days 
for Revenue Act amendments which 
softened the blow to small firms of the 
excess profits tax. 

I was grateful that in 1952, my amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act helped 
to increase substantially the number of 
small firms able to market their products 
abroad. In fact, Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration officials estimated that 25 
percent of the concerns doing business 
under MSA in Europe had never before 
participated in the export market. 

Not only, Mr. President, did thousands 
of small companies benefit directly from 
the investigative activities of the Small 
Business Committee during this period, 
but the Government also benefited 
through the recovery of substantial sums 
of money. In 1952, to cite but one ex- 
ample, the Office of Price Stabilization 
recovered more than a million dollars 
from a steel company in overcharges and 
penalties. A complaint was also filed 
against a Detroit steel dealer to recover 
$180,000 on price violations. ; 

Throughout this entire Korean period, 
small businessmen, briefcases in hand, 
visited the committee offices to voice 
their complaints about being brushed 
of and shortchanged by Government 
agencies. They also felt that their 
larger competitors and suppliers in many 
instances were taking unfair advantage 
of a national emergency to gain a kind 
of competitive dominance of markets 
and sources of supply usually associated 
only with monopoly power. 

The conversations which committee 
members had with thousand of small 
businessmen, coupled with the heavy 
case work load undertaken by the com- 
mittee’s staff, gave to the committee an 
insight into the basic disadvantages of 
being a small businessman in the 1950’s 
which proved of immeasurable value in 
understanding the problem of small 
business in the years of peace which were 
to follow Korea. 

Mr. President, the American small 
business community was soon to learn 
that peace, as well as war, has its prob- 
lems. It is one of the economic ironies 
of the 1950’s that with talk of prosperity 
filling the air, in industry after industry 
small businessmen found themselves 
being forced to the wall. 

Mr. President, at a time when our 
economy was showing a steady growth 
rate of about 3.4 percent, annually, 
measured in terms of a constant-dollar 
gross national product index, independ- 
ent businessmen in such basic fields as 
food retailing were being crowded out 
of the picture by the fantastic growth 
of chain organizations. 
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One business management consultant, 
in writing about current conditions in 
the retail field, stated that during the 
fabulous fifties thousands upon thou- 
sands of independent merchants oper- 
ated in what he called an atmosphere of 
disaster. 

In the manufacturing segment of the 
economy, small companies which for 
generations had been able to withstand 
the vicissitudes of business existence, 
saw that trouble was brewing. The 
storm warnings for small craft were up. 

The Small Business Committee was 
not unaware of the factors in the busi- 
ness climate which in the postwar 1950’s 
were working against the interests of 
small- and medium-size companies. 
Some of these adverse influences, to be 
sure, applied equally to all business. 
There can be do doubt, however, that 
the brunt of any disadvantageous situa- 
tion is going to be borne unequally by 
the sector of the economy which, be- 
cause of its limited size and resources, is 
least able to withstand adversity. 

Here, then, as I believe the other mem- 
bers of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee might agree, is a summary of sev- 
eral business conditions which in the 
last half of the decade have exerted a 
braking action on the growth momentum 
of the national community of small busi- 
ness concerns: 

First. Inflation increased the cost of 
doing business to the point where many 
small firms were unable to maintain 
their profit margins. 

Second. Our income tax structure, 
based on the highest rates in the Nation’s 
history, has made it impossible for many 
concerns to build up the reserves neces- 
sary for their growth and expansion. 

Third. The tightness of the money 
supply and the high cost of money, when 
borrowing was possible have impeded 
the natural development of our smaller 
companies. 

Fourth. In many fields of business the 
high rate of merger activity promoted an 
undue concentration of economic power, 
with the consequence of making exist- 
ence for smaller enterprises increasingly 
risky. 


Fifth. The percentage of prime con- 
tracts of the Defense Department’s 
multi-billion-dollar annual procurement 
program being awarded to small com- 
panies has declined since 1954. 

Sixth. The general competitive cli- 
mate, as it evolved during the 1950’s, has 
placed a premium on the dollar, and 
especially on the advertising dollar, thus 
making size of a company’s bank balance 
its chief competitive weapon in the con- 
sumer product field. 

I am certain, Mr. President, that every 
Member has received from his small- 
business constituents alarmed com- 
plaints about one or more of the business 
problems I have just listed. The files of 
the Small Business Committee bulge 
with letters, from all sections of the 
country, which state, in effect, that dur- 
ing the so-called “fabulous fifties” the 
bright sun of business prosperity has for 
them been behind a dark cloud. 

The committee has not been content 
merely to deplore the elements of the 
business climate which tend to depress 
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independent business. We have, I be- 
lieve, with the tools at our disposal tried 
to remedy some of these defects. 

For a moment let us consider the ques- 
tion of Federal income taxes. In the 
summer of 1951, I appointed a Subcom- 
mittee on Taxation to delve into the 
impact of taxes on small firms. Know- 
ing how difficult it is for many small busi- 
nessmen to travel to Washington to give 
testimony at hearings, the subcommittee 
itself went on the road and held hearings 
in seven major cities. With the aid of 
valuable, firsthand information supplied 
by more than 120 small businessmen, the 
subcommittee was able to submit a re- 
port. Four of our five proposals were 
adopted by Congress, to this extent: 

First. The excess-profits tax was al- 
lowed to expire on January 1, 1954. 

Second. More reasonable and liberal- 
ized depreciation policies were adopted 
in the Revenue Act of 1954. 

Third. Section 102 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, which deals with accumu- 
lation of corporate profits, was redefined; 
and the burden of proof as to “reason- 
ableness“ was transferred from the 
corporation to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue; and 

Fourth. A start was made to remove 
death and the anticipation of death as 
an inducement to small businessmen to 
sell out or merge with competitors. 

Of six other amendments to the Rev- 
enue Act of 1954, two were especially 
helpful to small firms. One allowed a 
2-year carryback of business losses, in- 
stead of for only 1 year. The other— 
long urged by the Small Business Com- 
mittee—gave partnerships the election of 
being treated for tax purposes, as corpo- 
rations, in that certain capital expendi- 
tures would be taxed at the lower corpo- 
rate rate, rather than at the rate which 
had been applied on the personal-income 
basis of partnerships. 

These improvements in the tax struc- 
ture helped small concerns, so far as they 
went. However, the committee was not 
satisfied that all of the inadvertent in- 
equities to smaller enterprises had been 
erased from the Revenue Code. There- 
fore, the committee continued to make 
taxes a subject of its primary interest. 

Mr. President, during 1957, and at my 
urging, the committee conducted tax 
hearings in 14 cities throughout the 
country. After much work and a written 
report on our studies, we incorporated 
our conclusions in a draft of what be- 
came the Small Business Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1958, known in the Senate as Sen- 
ate bill 3194. 

By this time, concern over the burden 
of taxes on small companies became so 
widespread that 50 Senators joined with 
me in sponsoring Senate bill 3194. 

The rank and file of small business 
concerns had good reasons to be gratified 
at the passage of the Small Business Tax 
Adjustment Act of 1958. It had eight 
features which would materially soften 
the impact of taxes on little and many 
medium-size companies. Of these, 
owners of independent concerns ap- 
plauded section 204, which permits any 
individual, or corporation 
which buys depreciable property with a 
useful life of at least 6 years, to take an 
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additional first-year depreciation deduc- 
tion of 20 percent of the cost of the prop- 
erty, up to a maximum of $2,000, or in 
the case of a joint return up to $4,000. 

Also highly regarded by the small busi- 
ness community was section 206, which 
permits the executor of an estate con- 
sisting of a closely held business to 
spread the estate tax over 10 annual pay- 
ments, instead of having to make a lump- 
sum payment. This section alone elim- 
inated one major reason why so many 
small companies, upon the death of the 
owner, either had to be closed down, in 
order to pay the death levy, or else found 
it expedient to be acquired by another 
firm. 

Last year, the committee again re- 
sponded promptly to cries of help from 
small business, following decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, in February, which 
seemed to open the gates to increased 
taxation by States of interstate com- 
merce. The committee took testimony 
from expert witnesses in this complex 
field. I then introduced a joint resolu- 
tion, the essential provisions of which 
formed the basis of Senate bill 2524, 
which was passed by both Houses, and 
was signed into law in September. 

It will be recalled that this act grants 
immunity from State taxes on interstate 
commerce when the only business activ- 
ity in a State by an out-of-State com- 
pany is the solicitation of sales. This 
action by Congress benefited thousands 
of small companies, such as mail-order 
houses and concerns which merely send 
traveling salesmen across State borders 
to take orders, which then are approved 
and filled from outside the taxing 
jurisdiction. 

Before leaving the subject of taxes 
and small business, I must mention one 
important objective which has not as yet 
been achieved. American small business 
desperately needs a form of tax re- 
lief which will provide an incentive for 
the reinvestment in the business of a 
portion of the profits, and will make 
that possible. 

Mr. President, today our economy is 
making such headway that it is not 
enough just to own a small concern. 
The concern must be a going concern and 
it must be going in the same direction 
as the national economy. For a small 
company to rest on its oars, just drifting 
from day to day, is to risk being swamped 
by the waves of competition. 

There must be forward motion. For 
this compelling reason, I have intro- 
duced, and will continue to urge pass- 
age, of my bill, S. 59, which has carried 
over from the first session of the present 
Congress. 

The purpose of this measure, S. 59, is 
to help the owners of smali companies to 
provide out of earnings money for ex- 
pansion and modernization of their 
stores, plants, and equipment. This 
would be accomplished by the simple 
expedient of allowing a tax deduction of 
up to $30,000, or an amount equal to 20 
percent of net income of the taxable year, 
for money plowed back into a business 
for additional investment in depreciable 
assets, inventory, and accounts re- 
ceivable. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin, who, by the way, is chairman 
of the Small Business Subcommittee of 
the Banking and Currency Committee. I 
explained before in my presentation that 
the Select Committee on Small Business, 
as everyone knows, does not have legis- 
lative authority; but it does investigate a 
good many aspects of the small business 
problems and reports to the several leg- 
islative committees that do have author- 
ity. I brought out the point that the 
various legislative committees have been 
cooperative with our committee, and 
that certainly has been true of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, and the 
Subcommittee on Small Business of that 
committee, which is under the chair- 
manship of the very able Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As chairman of the 
Small Business Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I 
want to say that the work of the Select 
Committee on Small Business has been 
absolutely invaluable. Much of the ini- 
tiative in small business legislation has 
come from the Select Committee on 
Small Business. It is my understanding 
that this very week—as a matter of fact, 
within a day or two—hearings will be 
conducted by the Select Committee on 
Small Business looking into the Small 
Business Investment Act and other 
matters, which will be attended by sev- 
eral members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee staff, so that we can, as 
quickly and as expeditiously and as effi- 
ciently as possible, benefit from those 
hearings and so that we shall have a 
running understanding of exactly how 
the hearings are proceeding, so we can 
cooperate, just as quickly and as fully as 
we can, to secure enactment of legisla- 
tion to improve the Small Business In- 
vestment Company Act and the way it is 
working. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Those hearings 
will be held tomorrow, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of this week. I am glad the 
Senator brought that matter to our at- 
tention. I had in mind inviting the Sen- 
ator, this very day, to attend the hear- 
ings. It is our intention to have officials 
from the Small Business Administration 
report on the progress that has been 
made in the program. When we are 
going to do something which we have 
done during the whole time the com- 
mittee has been in existence. We are 
having witnesses come before the com- 
mittee from different parts of the coun- 
try, persons who have had experience in 
the field of setting up small business in- 
vestment companies or in trying to es- 
tablish them, or in operating them, so 
they can tell us their story. We have 
followed that very activity through the 
years, 

The Senator from Wisconsin has said 
something about the select committees 
taking the initiative in making legisla- 
tive proposals. We have been able to do 
so by reason of the fact that we are 
constantly working with those interested. 

I just wish I could tell, but I do not 
know offhand how many thousands of 
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requests we get in the length of a year 
from small businessmen from all over 
this country, from every nook and corner 
in the land. A great many of them come 
before the committee through Senators. 
A great many of them come to us directly 
from small businessmen themselves, with 
all kinds of problems. So that keeps us 
constantly in touch with what is going 
on in that field. We believe we gener- 
ar know just about what the situation 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the hear- 
ings are very important, because those of 
us who are responsible for small business 
legislation, and those who are on the 
Banking and Currency Committee, of 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama is one of the senior members, 
are deeply concerned with the fact that 
the number of small business investment 
companies has not been keeping up with 
the estimates that were made by the 
Small Business Administrator, or with 
the expectation of the authors of the 
legislation or of Senators generally. We 
had an idea the program would be a 
very substantial one and would be of 
great help to the businessmen of our 
country. I am sure the results of the 
hearings will receive most sympathetic 
attention and quick action from the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
from the subcommittee of which I am 
chairman. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am certainly de- 
lighted to hear that statement, although 
I knew I could expect it, because it is 
characteristic of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. As a matter of fact, under his 
guidance, we got through last year a 
very good bill amending the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act, and it went to the 
House. I think I am correct in that 
statement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The bill is pending 
before the House committee, and I hope 
it will soon be enacted into law. I feel 
that out of the hearings we may get 
helpful suggestions which may be in- 
strumental in improving the bill. 

I shall discuss the Small Business 
Investment Act a little later, but that 
act itself was the outgrowth of many 
years of effort. I did not introduce the 
first bill on the subject. The distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] actually introduced the 
first bill of which I believe I was a co- 
sponsor, proposing to establish some 
kind of a capital bank system whereby 
small businesses might be able to ob- 
tain long-term and capital credit. It 
was quite a good bill, I will say. 

The Senator from Wyoming then left 
the Senate for a short period of time. 
I am grateful it was for such a short pe- 
riod, because he has been a stalwart in 
the Senate for many, many years. 
While the Senator from Wyoming was 
gone from the Senate, I introduced the 
bill. I kept introducing it in Congress 
after Congress, making changes, trying 
to meet objections of some of the execu- 
tive agencies. Finally, as the Senator 
from Wisconsin knows, 2 years ago, 
we were able to get a bill enacted into 
law, and we did put it on the statute 
books with high hopes, 
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I must say that I felt at first it was a 
procedure in which we ought to proceed 
rather cautiously and rather carefully. 
In fact, I was a little afraid at first. It 
seemed as if there was too much interest 
being manifested in it, and I felt that 
there should be a great deal of care in 
sifting the various applications. I feel 
the Small Business Administration ex- 
ercised commendable care in sifting the 
applications. Whether it has proceeded 
too slowly, we do not know, because we 
have all been disappointed in the fact 
that a much larger number were not es- 
tablished. I believe the present number 
is 75—something like that. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is approximately 
that number. Wendell Barnes, who was 
Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, said that the number of 
corporations suggested was too low. He 
estimated there would be 200 SBIC'’s in 
1953. At that time there were less than 
60. Today, as the Senator from Ala- 
2 pointed out, about 75 are quali- 

This program has not merely pro- 
ceeded at the pace necessary. I ques- 
tioned Mr. Barnes at the time he ap- 
peared before the committee on this mat- 
ter. He recognized that there are 16,000 
commercial banks in the country, and he 
recognized that the SBIC is the kind of 
institution we hoped would be national 
in character and would be at least near 
to every community. He said he thought 
that some day, as I recall, there might 
be a couple of thousand. Seventy-five 
is a long, long way, of course, from sev- 
eral thousand. 

At the same time, I think the Senator 
from Alabama is correct in his statement. 
It was very wise to proceed slowly, and 
not have anything develop which might 
discredit the whole program. 

I think we should proceed somehow, 
in some way, with greater success than 
we have had. I also feel that there are 
aspects of the law, which make it diffi- 
cult to organize these companies and to 
protect either the investors or the small 
businesses, that we can correct. 

I think the hearings which the Sen- 
ator from Alabama is about to conduct 
will be exceedingly helpful in determi- 
ning exactly how far we can go and pre- 
cisely how we can improve the law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ce agree 
with the Senator in that statement. Of 
course. I suppose it would be difficult to 
deal with numbers. I have never felt 
that we needed several thousand of these 
organizations throughout the country, to 
be perfectly frank with the Senator. I 
have felt we should have a few hundred, 
or perhaps I should say several hun- 
dred. That many would be required. 

For a business to succeed, it must have 
sufficient business to keep it going. Ido 
not believe that the economy would sup- 
port these companies to anything like 
the extent it supports the savings and 
loan associations, for instance. In my 
State, as an example, there is not yet a 
single one. I believe several have been 
organized in the Senator’s State—at 
least three or four. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We have three, and 
we have access to at least one other, in 
Minneapolis, across from our border, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe there is 
one asociation which operates in my 
State, although it is actually organized 
in another State. However, not a single 
one has been organized in my State. I 
know we have a great need for them. I 
should think we could easly use three or 
four in my State. Such a corporation 
would be a profitable undertaking. 

I am hopeful something can be de- 
vised whereby perhaps we can have a 
kind of selling program. I do not mean 
a promotional program, in the sense that 
we would urge people to take something 
they do not want, but I think we should 
devise some kind of a program. 

When I say “we” I do not mean the 
Select Committee on Small Business, but 
I really mean the Small Business Admin- 
istration. The Administration should 
device some kind of a program whereby 
information can be given to those who 
are genuinely interested in forming one 
of these companies. Perhaps some of 
the redtape could be removed, to cut 
down the length of time which is neces- 
sary for the organizing of the companies. 
I think that can be done. 

Also, I think as these companies which 
are in existence prove themselves, their 
very experience will be helpful in getting 
others to come in the business. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is no question 
that some 25 years, at least, of investi- 
gation by Government, industry and 
foundations of small business problems 
has indicated that the No. 1 problem of 
small business is more adequate capital, 
long-term capital and equity capital 
Small business does not have the neces- 
sary capital now. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Particularly long- 
term and equity capital; that is correct. 
As to operating credit, which one uses 
for a short time, there is some need. 
For that reason we created the Loan Di- 
vision of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, because there is recognized a need. 
However, it is not the big problem; long- 
term and equity capital is. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The reason why I 
said we might need several thousand of 
these companies was that I have in mind 
the way some of them are working. I 
have noticed, in talking with some people 
in Wisconsin who have been operating, 
there sometimes is not the necessary 
turnover once the investment has been 
made. The company may make 5 or 6 
or 8 or 10 investments, which is not very 
many, and then it is in a position where 
it must find some discounting operation 
to market the investments on hand at 
the time, or it will be frozen in, or else 
it is necessary to obtain more capital. 
With this in mind I felt perhaps the 
middle-sized communities, if not the 
very small communities, might have a 
use for a company under the SBIC. 
There could be required, conceivably, a 
very large number. Whether it would 
be several thousand or several hundred, 
in view of the desperate need for equity 
capital, I do not know. 

I think the Senator from Alabama is 
performing a wonderful service in hold- 
ing hearings now, so that we can do all 
we possibly can to move ahead much 
more rapidly than we have in the past, 
but with the same degree of prudence and 
carefulness. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, there is 
another aspect of the matter, I may say, 
while we are talking about it, about 
which I think the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin would be concerned. I know the 
Senator has been greatly interested in 
the pockets of unemployment all over the 
country, and the movement of the popu- 
lation from certain farm areas. The re- 
moval of the people from the farms is go- 
ing on, whether we like it or not. 

One of the possible solutions for that 
problem is to get small industry into 
those areas, where part-time employ- 
ment can be provided. If the people 
have to leave the farms, perhaps they 
can find employment with small indus- 
try, or perhaps employment can be fur- 
nished for the people who are presently 
unemployed. 

Very often small companies are avail- 
able to move into communities, but there 
is required a certain amount of coopera- 
tion between the company and the com- 
munity itself. 

As the Senator from Wisconsin knows, 
about 15 different States have organized 
industrial development associations. 
Those are State organizations. There 
are a great many cases where local gov- 
ernments or groups have organized 
those groups. Perhaps it has been done 
under the aegis of the city council or the 
chamber of commerce in a particular 
area. 

The Senator knows that under sections 
501 and 502 of the act, loans can be made 
by the Small Business Administration to 
those State and local development asso- 
ciations. It seems to me a great deal can 
be accomplished that way in helping to 
stabilize the employment situation all 
over the country. 

I am sure the Senator from Wisconsin 
is interested in that particular phase of 
the matter, and I know the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] is also inter- 
ested. The Senator from Michigan is 
not a member of our committee, but he 
has done a great deal of work in the 
field of unemployment. In fact, he lives 
in an area in which the people have felt 
a lot of unemployment during the 
“fabulous fifties” we speak of. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the Senator that I am a 
member of the Senate Special Commit- 
tee on Unemployment Problems, under 
the chairmanship of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I knew the Sena- 
tor was a member of that committee. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I agree with the 
Senator thoroughly in what he is sug- 
gesting. This proposal would make a 
great contribution. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is a good pro- 
gram. It is a part of the overall Small 
Business Investment Act, about which 
the Senator from Wisconsin was talk- 


ing. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for two more brief 


yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 
wish to say that during the time the 
Senator has been a Member of the Sen- 


Small Business he has become a real 
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expert on the problems of small business 
and the way to solve the problems. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. On page 8 of his 
statement the Senator from Alabama 
mentions, as his third point, the tight- 
ness of the money supply and the high 
cost of money, when borrowing was pos- 
sible, which have impeded the natural 
development of our smaller companies. 

I am delighted that the Senator from 
Alabama, who is undoubtedly the out- 
standing expert in the Senate on mat- 
ters of small business, has highlighted 
this as one of the six extremely impor- 
tant obstacles in the way of small busi- 
ness operations. As I look at the six 
obstacles listed, it seems to me this 
point, together with perhaps No. 4 and 
No. 5, represents an area which can be 
most influenced by Government opera- 
tions. 

I feel—and I am sure the Senator from 
Alabama is aware of my position—that 
the policies of the Federal Reserve Board 
should be conceived with full recognition 
of the fact that this is a country in which 
small business is enormously important, 
and in which small business has been 
2 handicapped by high interest 
rai 


The opportunity for small business to 
grow is limited by taxation, and by all 
kinds of other factors. When the Fed- 
eral Government adopts a policy of tight 
money, even though it does so sincerely,’ 
and because it is thought to be necessary, 
in order to achieve stability, it seems to 
me that there is not sufficient recogni- 
tion of the fact that small business is 
seriously handicapped by such a policy, 
because small business must be a debtor. 
Small business must borrow to finance, 
inventories or receivables or to build 
plants. Small business must deal with 
banks. The interest cost is a significant 
cost for most small businesses. On the 
other hand, large business is able to ob- 
tain financing from internal sources,’ 
from huge depreciation allowances, from 
selling stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Small business cannot possibly 
take such action. So I think the third 
point should be highlighted, emphasized, 
and remembered. I feel that our money 
managers, who, after all, have control 
over interest rates, should recognize the 
fact that when they act as they have been. 
acting, even though with sincerity, by 
increasing interest rates they limit the 
money supply. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad the Sen- 
ator brought up that point, because I 
think it deserves special emphasis. 

At various times I have discussed this 
problem personally and informally with 
Mr. William McChesney Martin, Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve Board. He has admitted 
to me that in the case of tight money, 
small business is always hurt. He has 
said to me that there are two segments 
of our economy that are always hurt, 
first and worst, when we have a tight 
money situation. ‘Those two segments 
are small business and home building, or 
housing. I do not think he was saying 
it merely because he knew of my in- 
terest in those two activities, but that is 
what he said to me. I have said to him, 
“It seems to me that there could be 
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established some kind of special ar- 
rangement under which there would be 
recognition of the fact that those two 
segments are called upon to bear an un- 
due part of the burden of high interest 
and tight money, hard money, or what- 
ever one may wish to call it.” 

There is a third segment which I 
would add—and I believe the Senator 
from Wisconsin will agree with me. I 
refer to farming. At present we are 
leaving the “fabulous fifties” and going 
into the sixties—I do not know that they 
have yet been given a name. We are 
going out with flags flying high, and 
talking about prosperity. We do have 
prosperity. I think there is no question 
about it. These are prosperous times, 
generally speaking, throughout the coun- 
try. But the Senator from Wisconsin 
knows, as I do, that the three segments 
of our economy to which reference has 
been made represent soft spots in the 
economy. 

The other day I read an article by 
Sylvia Porter, one of the great writers on 
economics. In her column within the 
past week or so, published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, she pointed out the 
number of small businesses which would 
have to “bite the dust” this year. I be- 
lieve that was the term she used. The 
number was abnormally high. But that 
is a part of the softness which we find in 
an otherwise generally strong and pros- 
perous economy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I congratulate the 
Senator upon his statement. I cannot 
tell him how happy I am that he has 
been talking with the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and that the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
himself recognizes that small business is 
hurt first and worst. I hope that will 
temper his decisions in the future. 

I should like to add, however, one 
further area which I think is of great 
importance, and which we see very read- 
ily is a serious sufferer from the hard- 
money, high-interest-rate policy. That 
sector might be called the public sector 
of the economy. I am talking about 
construction of schools and hospitals, 
and the financing of our enormous na- 
tional debt. I am thinking particularly 
of schools. 

I shall place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp letters from two educators in 
Wisconsin, one of them in Sheboygan, a 
fairly large city. He points out to me 
that recently a $4 million bond issue was 
floated. I have calculated that this $4 
million bond issue will cost the taxpay- 
ers of Sheboygan $1 million more this 
year than would have been the cost if the 
issue had been floated in 1952. The cost 
of hard money to the taxpayers of She- 
boygan is $1 million. 

T received another letter from the ad- 
ministrator of the Frederick Common 
School District, a rural school district in 
northwestern Wisconsin, He says: 

We have borrowed every dime we can bor- 
row under Wisconsin law and are still way 
short of what we need to properly house our 
pupils. Our levy for debt service alone for 
1960 was over 26 percent of our levy for all 
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of our operating costs and our interest pay- 
ment amounted to 52.8 percent of our prin- 
cipal payment on this debt. 


I apologize to my distinguished friend 
from Alabama for departing from his 
principal theme; but I could not resist 
emphasizing that hard money has im- 
posed a very heavy burden on our 
schools, either by discouraging people 
from building schools, or imposing high 
taxes on those who pay for the construc- 
tion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Cutting down on 
the number of classrooms they might 
otherwise have. 

Mr.PROXMIRE. Exactly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. At a time when we 
need additional classrooms so badly. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe we need 
approximately 150,000 additional class. 
rooms in the country. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. Every one of 
those classrooms would cost an average 
of $40,000. They must be financed; and 
if the interest rate is 2 percent higher, it 
means that the cost will be about one- 
third greater today than the cost of 
financing the same classroom in 1952. 
The cost will be more than $13,000 addi- 
tional, merely in interest cost. Multiply 
that by 150,000, and it amounts to a 
great deal of money. I made some cal- 
culations the other day, and found that 
the cost to education is something like 
$675 million this year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I remember cor- 
rectly, recently the Senator placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp a very inter- 
esting article dealing with some of the 
increased costs. I find this article to 
be most interesting and instructive. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Alabama to refer to 
one other part of his remarks 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Before we leave 
the question of interest rates, one thing 
we must remember is that when we refer 
to the “public debt” we are not referring 
merely to the national debt, but to the 
public debt of cities, counties, and other 
segments. The Senator speaks of pub- 
lic activities, such as the construction of 
public buildings, schools, and other 
structures of that kind, including all 
kinds of improvements. Not only are 
interest rates higher, but higher taxes 
must be imposed in order to finance such 
improvements. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Exactly; and who 
pays those taxes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is a spiral- 
ing of taxes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Farmers and home- 
owners pay them, but small business 
pays them, too. Small business has a 
very heavy burden of property taxes, I 
am sure that in proportion to total in- 
come, the weight of property taxes is far 
heavier for the small businessman than 
for most other segments of our economy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am certain that 
that is true. With reference to tax in- 
creases, the Senator will recall that the 
State without a tax increase during the 
past year was the exception rather than 
the rule 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes; and I recall 
very well that in April of last year the 
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cost of living increased. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indicated that the prin- 
cipal reason for that increase was local 
taxes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator also 
mentioned the question of interest on 
the national debt. I have often com- 
pared this in my mind in this way. The 
interest on the national debt is, I be- 
lieve, in the neighborhood of $9 billion. 
I believe it is in excess of $9 billion. 
That is more than the total Federal 
revenue was when I came to Congress. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
yield at page 14 of his prepared speech, 
I interrupted the Senator from Alabama 
because I wanted to say at this point 
that the proposal which the Senator 
from Alabama is discussing would en- 
able a small businessman to put more 
of his earnings back into the business. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is to enable the 
small businessman to do that. As a 
matter of fact, it is an across-the-board 
matter. It enables any business to do 
that. However, it would be particularly 
helpful to small business, for the very 
reason the Senator mentioned a few 
minutes ago, and that is, that a big 
business, which has been in existence 
for a long time, has been able to build 
up its reserves or it has a good operat- 
ing business, and, too, it has been able 
to finance its undertakings. Then, too, 
the typical big business has access to the 
security markets. 

I do not want to be understood as 
saying that small business does not have 
access to the security markets, but there 
is the question of the cost that is in- 
volved. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I know about try- 
ing to get equity capital for a small 
business. I owned a company, which I 
sold when I came to the Senate, because 
of a possible conflict of interest. We 
did a business of about $120,000 to 
$150,000 a year. For us to get equity 
capital for our business would have cost 
30 or 40 percent of what we received. 
For big business the cost is about one- 
half of 1 percent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission made a study 
a few years ago—perhaps 8 or 9 years 
ago—and it came to the conclusion that 
no business could afford to go into the 
security market for less than a million 
dollars of capital. That might very well 
be $2 million today, because of the 
change in the last 10 or 12 years. In 
other words, the cost of floating a stock 
issue was so high that small business 
could not afford to do it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wish to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that the 
Harvard Business School a few years 
ago made a study of the impact of the 
corporate taxes on small business. It 
was pointed out that no little corpora- 
tion today could possibly grow to giant 
size, no matter how efficient or how 
much money it made or no matter how 
wisely it was managed—and that in- 
cluded Ford Motor Co., General Motors, 
United. States Steel—if they had to op- 
erate under our present tax laws. 

That means that not only does small 
business suffer, but it also means that 
ambitious people, who have a great deal 
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to contribute to our society cannot pos- 
sibly achieve the size they would like to 
achieve unless some allowance is made, 
as the Senator from Alabama is trying 
to make it here, so that they can grow 
and thus be able to reinvest their 


The point I wish to make is that the 
Senator’s proposal is a very modest pro- 
posal. It is a fine proposal, but it is a 
very modest proposal, The cost to the 
Treasury would be very little in the first 
years, and in the long run it would be 
nothing at all. Eventually the revenue 
would increase. However, the conces- 
sion to small business would be slight, 
except to a very small firm. A growing 
firm would be helped, and all Senators 
should be enthusiastic to help. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. Ifeel the same way 
about it. It is difficult for me to under- 
stand why the administration, particu- 
larly the Treasury Department, should 
be opposed to it. Of course, it would 
have a loss in revenue for the first year 
and the second year, and perhaps the 
third year, but I am of the opinion that 
before the fifth year the Treasury would 
actually be making a profit. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The bill is a realis- 
tic bill, and it is calculated to do exactly 
that, because it requires that the money 
be put into 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Expansion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Or into inventories. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Expansion of busi- 


ness. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes; expansion of 
business, which, of course, will mean that 
the profits will be taxable at all levels— 
wages, corporation tax, and so on. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. It will be 
maintaining something that I have al- 
ways held as being typical of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. It is the op- 
portunity for any person to go into busi- 
ness if he wishes to do so, and to venture 
his capital, and the opportunity to op- 
erate and make a profit if the business 
can do so. It would give him a fairly 
sure basis on which to plow back into the 
business the profits he made and to keep 
on growing and to expand and to become 
a big business eventually. That has 
been the history of business in this coun- 
try down through the years. That is 
what has made our country grow and 
what has made our country strong. It 
has been due to the venturesomeness of 
our people and the willingness of the 
people to venture their capital. I could 
tell the Senator many incidents which 
have come to my attention through my 
experience with this subject through the 
years in my service on the committee. 

Back in early 1951, during the Korean 
war we were holding a hearing one day 
before the Small Business Committee on 
the death sentence section. I do not 
know whether the Senator is familiar 
with that point or not. Back at that 
time the National Production Author- 
ity issued an order to the effect that only 
essential users of aluminum would be 
able to get any aluminum. Aluminum 
was one of the scarce materials. The 

proposal was to ration it to the extent 
that only essential users would be able 
to get aluminum, That would mean 
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that 14,000 small fabricators of alumi- 
num products would go out of business. 

I remember that one young man from 
my State appeared before the commit- 
tee. I remember asking him this simple 
question. It was not a rigged question. 
We had not rehearsed it. I said to him, 
“If we cannot get this order lifted, and 
you cannot get aluminum, what are you 
capable of doing?” 

I meant in what direction were they 
capable of moving? He gave the most 
simple and direct answer I have ever 
heard. He said, “Well, Senator, we are 
capable of going broke.” I think he 
meant just what he said. I happen to 
know the history of that situation. In 
fact, he told us a good deal about the 
history. He was a young GI who had 
come out of the service. He had served 
over in Germany, I believe, and while 
there he had learned about a way of 
making window sash from aluminum. 
He came back with that idea fixed in his 
mind. He and a buddy of his got to- 
gether and used their separation pay 
and a little money they had saved up to 
start the business. They set up busi- 
ness in a one-car garage—just an ordi- 
nary one-car garage, like the kind that 
is attached to a person’s home—and 
they opened up a little shop making alu- 
minum sash. If they heard of Mr. Jones 
building a house, or of Mr. Smith build- 
ing a house, they went there and tried 
to sell Mr. Jones or Mr, Smith their type 
of window sash, They did quite a busi- 
ness in their town, and then they spread 
out in the county, and eventually into 
other counties. They had to get a two- 
car garage in which to do their busi- 
ness. Finally he told us they had to 
move into a building. 

I know something about his expansion 
today. He is operating in at least 40 
States of the Union. I went by his place 
in his home city. I was down there a 
little while ago, and I happened to ride 
by, and I said, “Oh, that is the Southern 
Sash Co.” I stopped by. He said, “Yes, 
and I would like to show you some of 
it.“ He now has buildings on six to 
eight city blocks. That is his principal 
establishment. He has establishments 
in every sizable town throughout our 
State and in a great many other States 
of the Union. He has spread out that 
much. He has grown into a big busi- 
ness now. 

I could tell many more stories like 
that. I remember one time a little busi- 
ness down in my State was struggling, 
trying to build trailers. 

The Senator from Wisconsin knows 
about it. That company must have had 
quite a job trying to get into the trailer- 
building business in my State. But they 
got a loan from the RFC. A time came 
when they were not able to pay off that 
loan. But by securing an additional 
loan and refinancing it, they thought 
they could make a success of the ven- 
ture. The RFC rejected the loan at 
first. ‘The RFC handled small business 
loans at that time, and this was to be a 
typical small business loan, The RFC 
agreed to a meeting. As a result, they 
changed their decision and made the 
loan. That loan was paid off promptly, 
on time. 
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The company grew and grew and was 
listed as a small business; and as a small 
business it was able to bid on the set- 
aside contracts in the Department of 
Defense. 

About 2 years ago, the executive vice 
president of the company came to see 
me and said, “You know, the Defense 
Department has cut us out of bidding.” 

I asked, “Why?” 

He said, “They say we are not a small 
business.“ 

I said, “How many employees do you 
have?” 

He told me. 

I said, “Well, you are not a small 
business.” 

As a matter of fact, he managed to 
qualify for that particular loan, and he 
did so legitimately, because a part of his 
employment had been “blown up” by one 
particular contract he was fulfilling for 
the Defense Department. He was then 
able to bid. But he is not able to do so 
anymore. He has been out of that cate- 
gory for some time. His business has 
grown into a big one. It is really a big 
business. 

I could name thousands of businesses 
of that type which simply by getting the 
proper help at the proper time were able 
to do what is typically American, that 
is, to make a profit; to share in the pros- 
perity; to grow and continue to grow 
and become big business, if they want to. 

As a matter of fact, most of the busi- 
nesses in this country do not become 
big business; they want to remain as 
small business, About 94 percent of the 
businesses in America are small busi- 
nesses. Probably it is a higher percent- 
age than that; I believe it is 97 
percent. 

I sometimes believe that a great many 
citizens fail to recognize the significance 
of that when they consider our Nation’s 
strength. We talk about how powerful 
we are; and when we talk about our 
power, we think of some of the giant 
corporations, great manufacturers, and 
large producers. They do give us tre- 
mendous strength. I do not belittle or 
seek to deemphasize for one moment the 
importance of those great companies in 
our economy. But 90 percent of the 
businesses in the United States are little 
businesses, which employ less than 50 
persons. Think of that. That is the 
economic backbone of America. That is 
what we ought to keep in mind. That is 
all in the world we are trying to do for 
the little people. That is all I am urg- 
ing, and that is what I will continue to 
urge. 

As a matter of fact, I believe it is 
shortsighted on the part of our Govern- 
ment to oppose such a program, because 
I believe it will mean money to the Gov- 
ernment in the long run to assist small 
business. I shall continue to urge such 
assistance, because it will help small 
businesses to keep from going broke. I 
shall seek help for them to modernize 
and expand their plants. 

Such assistance will help the little cor- 
ner grocer, who has to compete with the 
large chain grocery store down the block. 
It will help him to place a better stock 
of goods and will enable him to have a 
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better way of displaying it. Such as- 
sistance will enable small business in this 
country to remain healthy. 

So I shall continue to work toward 
that end, as I know the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] will, too. I 
hope to goodness that the Government 
itself—especially the Treasury Depart- 
ment—will look into this proposal in 
what I believe is a simple, sensible way, 
namely, that help for small business is 
a good investment today, one which will 
pay a fine return tomorrow. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the 
measure to which I was referring, S. 59, 
is to help the owners of small companies 
to provide out of earnings money for the 
expansion and modernization of their 
stores, plants, and equipment, 

While I am on this subject, let me 
digress to say something which I said 
earlier concerning help for small busi- 
ness to buy new equipment. There is 
another inequity, so far as small business 
is concerned. In the Tax Act of 1954, 
Congress provided a rapid depreciation 
plan for the purchase of new equipment. 
I said something about that a little 
earlier. 

That matter was considered by the 
Small Business Committee. The Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] was a 
member of that committee during a part 
of the time when we were making this 
recommendation. He was a valuable 
member of our committee. I regretted 
to see him leave it, but I know he is ren- 
dering invaluable service as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Legislation for 
Small Business of the. Committee on 
Banking and Currency. One of our 
recommendations was that that same 
provision of the tax law be made appli- 
cable to the purchase of both new and 
used equipment. For some reason the 
Treasury Department did not look with 
favor upon our recommendation. There 
was an explanation. I seriously doubt 
that it was a good one. It certainly does 
not apply today, and I doubt that it was 
really good at that time. 

The main purpose of the Tax Act 
of 1954 was, as the Senator from Wis- 
consin may remember, to provide greater 
incentive for increased production ca- 
pacity. That was what was needed in 
the country at that time. It was said 
that if the rapid depreciation rate was 
allowed for the purchase of new equip- 
ment, it would serve as an incentive to 
business companies throughout the coun- 
try to purchase new equipment, and 
would mean turning the wheels in the 
factories to make new equipment; 
whereas if we gave an incentive for 
purchasing used equipment, that re- 
sult would not be achieved. As a matter 
of fact, I think it would have cost much 
more to get rid of the used equipment 
and to get new equipment to take its 
place. Nevertheless, that inequity re- 
mains in the law today. 

We know that the typical purchaser of 
used equipment is the small business- 
man. He gets no right of rapid depre- 
ciation on used equipment; but his larger 
competitor, which can afford to buy new 
equipment gets the benefit of rapid de- 
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preciation. Again, I think that is a 
shortsighted policy on the part of the 
Government. 

Let us stimulate business in this coun- 
try. Let us make it possible for the lit- 
tle businessman, who needs to pep up his 
business by getting additional equipment, 
whether it is new or used, to receive the 
encouragement and the incentive to do 
so. That will mean a strengthening of 
the economy, which in the long run will 
mean a strenthening of the revenues to 
the Federal Government itself. 

The purpose of S. 59 would be accom- 
plished by the simple expedient of allow- 
ing a tax deduction of up to $30,000, or 
an amount equal to 20 percent of net in- 
come of the taxable year, whichever is 
less, for money plowed back into a busi- 
ness for additional investment in depre- 
ciable assets, inventory, and accounts 
receivable. 

Clearly, Mr. President, if a small busi- 
nessman cannot conserve his limited 
financial resources through forms of 
equitable tax relief, he will be forced to 
borrow. In this circumstance, the small 
operator, whether he is a manufacturer, a 
wholesaler, a retailer, or the owner of an 
establishment which provides services, is 
and has always been, at a disadvantage. 
Whereas large corporations find the door 
to the money market wide open, small 
companies often find this door either 
just ajar or closed tight. 

This is common knowledge. It has 
been a cause of constant concern to the 
Small Business Committee. We have 
sought to rectify this situation in several 
ways. We fought for the establishment 
of a small business agency with lending 
authority. We appropriated many mil- 
lions of dollars, so this agency could ex- 
tend short-term credit to qualified small 
businesses which had their requests for 
credit turned down by their local lending 
institutions. Later, we made this agen- 
cy, which at first was temporary, a per- 
manent fixture of the Federal establish- 
ment, and increased its revolving fund, 
so that it could make more loans to 
credit-worthy small enterprises. 

Many small businesses have been 
helped by this program. A spot survey 
made in my own State disclosed that 
small firms which received loans from the 
Small Business Administration there- 
upon substantially increased their em- 
ployment and their sales. A large per- 
centage of these borrowers stated that 
they did not believe they would be in 
existence today had this source of credit 
not been available to them. 

By this constructive action, however, 
we had provided an answer to only one- 
half of the financial problems of smaller 
businesses, They still were confronted 
with a general inability to obtain long- 
term and equity capital. As long ago as 
1950, I had joined with other Members 
to introduce legislation to plug this sec- 
ond small-business credit gap. 

In 1958, this pressing small business 
need was finally met by Congress when 
the committee-sponsored Small Business 
Investment Act was passed. This land- 
mark legislation provided for the estab- 
lishment of private lending institutions 
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organized under State laws and licensed 
by the Small Business Administration. 
The capital requirements of these invest- 
ment companies are set at a minimum of 
$300,000, half of which may be borrowed 
from the SBA. Once established, the 
investment companies may make regular 
bank-type loans or may purchase deben- 
ture bonds convertible into stock of the 
borrowing small firms. No limit has been 
placed on the maturity of convertible 
debentures. There is a 20-year limit on 
conventional loans, which may be ex- 
tended for an additional 10 years. 

Another significant provision of this 
act is that it permits the SBA to make 
unsecured loans, as well as secured loans, 
to State development companies. 

Funds were also provided so that the 
SBA may make grants to State and lo- 
cal governments and to colleges and uni- 
versities to conduct original studies and 
research on problems peculiar to small 
businesses. The committee hopes and 
expects that the results of this research 
will provide new and valuable informa- 
tion on the management difficulties of 
conducting a small business successfully, 

The Small Business Committee’s in- 
terest in the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 did not end with the passage 
of the act. Next week, the committee 
will hold 3 days of public hearings to in- 
quire into the question of how well the 
act is being administered and how suc- 
cessful it has been in meeting the long- 
term and equity capital requirements of 
American small business firms. 

I have, Mr. President, touched in some 
detail on the accomplishments of the 
Small Business Committee in the fields 
of taxation and finance. I now wish to 
speak of another of the small business 
problem areas to which I alluded pre- 
viously—that of military procurement. 

No single small business problem has 
taken more of the committee's time than 
the inability of smaller producers and 
suppliers to obtain what they and the 
committee consider to be a fair share of 
defense prime contracts. 

To state it briefly, of the more than 
$22 billion in prime contract awards 
made in the United States by the mili- 
tary services in the fiscal year 1959, 
small business received only 16.6 percent. 
Furthermore, of the more than $2 bil- 
lion spent on research and development 
contracts in the first 5 months of the 
fiscal year 1960, the share of small firms 
has sunk to a mere 2.3 percent. 

This is, Mr. President, and for some 
time has been, an intolerable situation. 
The concentration of defense purchases 
in large companies, with the top 100 de- 
fense contractors receiving more than 73 
percent of all prime contracts above 
$10,000 in the fiscal year 1959, not only 
is depriving small firms of present de- 
fense business which many of them are 
entitled to share. It also, by means of 
the concentration of research and de- 
velopment contracts and the operation 
of the patent system—into which the 
committee is currently inquiring—will 
preclude small companies from sharing 
in the commercial production of the new 
products developed as a result of the 
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present research and development con- 
tracts being handed to their larger, al- 
though not necessarily more skilled, 
competitors. 

The constantly declining participation 
of small business in defense contracts 
has caused the committee much concern. 
Every year we hold formal hearings and 
have informal discussions with the pro- 
curement officials of the Department of 
Defense, in an effort to reverse this 
economically dangerous trend. I will be 
the first to concede that our efforts have 
not met with success, In this problem 
area, the committee simply must re- 
double its efforts. 

In this area, we also may properly look 
to the Small Business Administration for 
help. Congress has given the Small 
Business Administration two sharp cut- 
ting tools designed to carve out for 
qualified small companies a larger slice 
of defense prime contracts. One is the 
joint determination set-aside program 
by which specific contracts, or parts of 
contracts, are earmarked for exclusive 
competitive award to small business. 
The other involves certificates of com- 
petency, whereby the SBA may certify a 
small concern as being qualified to per- 
form a specific contract, when that con- 
cern is designated “not qualified” by a 
military procuring agency. Both of 
these programs have made it possible for 
many small companies to participate in 
Government procurement, whereas 
otherwise they could not have done so, 
The committee will urge the SBA to 
intensify its use of these tools. 

In addition, the committee will press 
its own campaign to persuade the mili- 
tary services to disengage themselves 
from wasteful and unnecessary sole- 
source purchases. 

The final broad small business prob- 
lem area which I shall touch upon, Mr. 
President, has to do with the general 
commercial climate in which business- 
men necessarily have conducted their 
affairs during the past 10 years. I shall 
treat this inclusive subject only from 
the point of view of any basic changes 
which the Small Business Committee 
may have noted during this period in 
the relative position of small business, as 
compared with the position of large 
enterprises, 

Generalizations are risky; yet this 
much, I believe, may be stated: Our 
smaller business units as a whole have 
tended to fare less well than their larger 
competitors. Since economics is ad- 
mittedly an imprecise field of inquiry, 
reasonable minds may arrive at differ- 
ing conclusions from similar premises. 
Nonetheless, the committee has time and 
again expressed itself as being con- 
cerned, not with the level of business 
activity, but with the question of 
whether small business has gained 
ground, lost ground, or merely held its 
own, between the years 1950 and 1959. 

There is a school of economic think- 
ing—with many adherents in Govern- 
ment and business circles—which holds 
that there is no need to try to help in- 
dependent business, because when busi- 
ness is good, small firms will prosper; 
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and when business is bad we cannot 
do anything about it, anyway. 

That, I need not stress, is not the at- 
titude of Congress; and I do not be- 
lieve it reflects the thinking of the more 
than 4 million small business concerns. 
Neither does that point of view in any 
way conform with the observations of 
the Small Business Committee. 

In its recently filed 10th annual re- 
port, the committee referred to “a con- 
tinuation of some long-term trends 
which admittedly do not enhance the 
prospects of the possibility of a under- 
capitalized and undermanaged small 
firm to survive the rigors of present-day 
competition.” 

Does it mean anything, Mr. President, 
that whereas last year the companies 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
paid record cash dividends of more than 
$9 billion, the number of small business 
bankruptcies was higher than in any 
year since 1938, with the exception of 
1958? ‘ 

Does it mean anything that each year 
large chain organizations, mass mer- 
chandisers, and national distributors 
are gaining a larger and larger percent- 
age of the consumer dollar? 

Is there significance to the fact that 
through mergers and acquisitions, large 
and affluent corporations have right and 
left been buying up their smaller inde- 
pendent competitors? 

Should we be concerned over the fact 
that between 1947 and 1954, the four 
largest producers of flour mixes in- 
creased their share of total shipments 
from 41 to 73 percent? 

Are there any implications in the de- 
clining number of daily newspapers and 
in the fact that, whereas, in 1910, com- 
peting newspapers flourished in 689 
cities, today there are competing daily 
newspapers in only 87 of our cities? 

Should we just accept the fact that it 
is difficult, if not in many instances im- 
possible, for small local business con- 
cerns to rent space in the chain-domi- 
nated suburban shopping centers that 
have mushroomed all over the country? 


The Small Business Committee has. 


been disturbed, and rightly so in my be- 
lief, about the competitive climate of the 
1950’s. We have urged a more vigorous 
enforcement of the antitrust statutes and 
of the laws dealing with unfair business 
practices. The committee recognizes 
that competition is the lifeblood of our 
free enterprise system, but the commit- 
tee will continue to insist that the com- 
petition be clean. 

To this end, the committee has sought 
through more than a score of bills and 
amendments to strengthen our antitrust 
laws. One such bill became law and gave 
to small businessmen certain tax ad- 
vantages on the money recovered in 
private treble-damaged antitrust ac- 
tions. 

Last year, when my bill, S. 726, be- 
came Public Law 86-107, I felt that more 
progress was made in the antitrust field. 
This act ended the cumbersome proce- 
dures which had been necessary to 
achieve enforcement of cease-and-desist 
orders issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission and other regulatory agencies 
under section 11 of the Clayton Act. 
Now such orders become effective within 
60 days, unless they are appealed to the 
courts. 

The time may also be ripe for the Con- 
gress to reexamine the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act with a view toward offering any 
improving amendments which 25 years 
of experience under the act may suggest. 
Small businessmen, both as buyers and 
sellers, are daily being rankly discrim- 
inated against as to prices and various 
unfair allowances which favor the big 
and harm the small. In this connection, 
I urge consideration of my bill, S. 725, 
which would amend the Clayton Act to 
declare the Robinson-Patman Act to be 
an integral part of the antitrust statutes 
and permit the institution of actions for 
damages thereunder. 

S. 724, which carried over from the 
first session, would also help small busi- 
ness by invigorating antitrust enforce- 
ment through prohibiting certain bank 
mergers and by making antimerger 
statutes more effective. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I had 
the honor of serving as a member of the 
Select Committee on Small Business for 
several years, a part of which time was 
under the chairmanship of the able Sen- 
ator from Alabama. I would want, from 
the minority side of the aisle to have 
this Record indicate that, in my judg- 
ment, the progress which has been made 
in the interest. of the independent en- 
trepreneur in the American economy by 
the labors of this committee has been 
truly great. 

Commitments were made to the inde- 
pendent businessman in America by the 
committee. Those commitments have 
been discharged, and they have been dis- 
charged well. 

Under the able chairmanship of the 
Senator from Alabama, as he has sug- 
gested in his able speech this afternoon, 
a series of hearings was held across the 
country, which representatives of the 
small business community in America 
were invited to attend and to testify be- 
fore, as to their unique problems under 
the internal revenue laws affecting small 
business. 

I remember participating in those 
hearings, particularly in Los Angeles and 
in San Francisco. I remember, for 
example, a lawyer, a friend of mine, a 
leading professional man in the city of 
Los Angeles, coming forward to state 
that in his past years of professional ex- 
perience he had one pointed recollection 
of a small business in which the owner 
had died, the heirs of that business—who 
came to my friend to guide the estate 
through probate—were unable to pay the 
Federal estate tax and the State of Cali- 
fornia inheritance tax, as the law re- 
quired. Those heirs lost a business 
which the deceased father, by his own 
labor, had built up into a fine concern, 
because they were unable to pay the 
death taxes, at once, as the law required, 
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The relief given in that type of prob- 
lem by the Congress, as my colleague has 
suggested, constitutes but one of the 
many-sided programs of tax relief that 
we promised to sponsor, which relief is 
now a part of the law of the land. 
Spreading out the time in which the 
estate tax may be paid is of tremendous 
value to thousands of small businesses in 
the Nation. 

I regret I do not serve on the commit- 
tee now. I do want to say, to the ex- 
tent we continue giving assistance to a 
committee that is, as it should be, com- 
pletely lacking in partisan approaches to 
common. problems of small business, we 
will do much to strengthen the economy 
of our country and the future of the in- 
dividual businessman or entrepreneur, 
who, by his own courage and by his own 
skills, is able to be successful in his own 
independent endeavors. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
am grateful to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California, who was a member 
of our committee, and who rendered 
effective service. I disliked to see him 
leave that committee. I recall how he 
cooperated wonderfully in helping to 
hold those hearings around the country 
during the time he was on the committee. 
I appreciate his telling of the incident 
in which a certain business was lost. As 
a matter of fact, that story could be 
multiplied thousands and thousands of 
times throughout the country, in respect 
to businesses that were closely held in 
families, that had been built up as family 
businesses over the years. 

I recall an instance when we were 
holding hearings in 1952 in Chicago. I 
remember an old gentleman came before 
the committee. I believe he was from 
Iowa. He had a physical defect that 
could be seen. He limped. He got on 
the stand and told us what his age was. 
I do not now remember exactly what it 
was, but it must have been over 70. He 
gave us an explanation as to his lame- 
ness. He had had a stroke not long 
before. He said, “You know, I realize I 
do not have much longer to stay here. 
I have worked 50 years building up this 
business, wanting to leave it for my 
family. They cannot possibly pay the 
inheritance tax. Therefore, I have 
spent all of these years for naught, be- 
cause they cannot possibly pay the in- 
heritance tax within the time they are 
required to do it.” He was crying un- 
ashamedly before the committee. The 
tears were rolling down his cheeks. 

A great many persons may not give 
much thought to that particular provi- 
sion of the law, which we were finally 
able to get enacted. That relief would 
apply to a number running into the 
thousands of relatively small businesses. 
The provision is important, and it is fair. 

The Government does not lose a dime. 
All in the world we did was to say that, 
instead of there being a requirement to 
pay a lump sum in 15 months, now one 
has 10 years in which to pay, in 10 an- 
nual installments, with interest on the 
money. So the Government does not 
lose anything. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. T yield. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. The trend in the 
American economy today is toward 
which poses 


men. I think also it poses a very great 
hazard for what my friend from Ala- 
bama and I would call the traditional 
free competitive economy of our coun- 
try. It has been a great tradition of 
America that any individual, by his own 
courage and initiative, could go into his 
own small business. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If he has a will- 
ingness to venture something. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Precisely. What was 
done by the committee in arriving at 
this series of recommendations which 
have now been written into the law has 
helped to preserve that traditional free 
economic system. I think it was one of 
the bright pages in the history of the 
Congress when my friend’s committee 
was able, first in the Senate and then 
later in the House of Representatives, to 
receive approval for that particular 
legislation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the Sen- 
ator’s expression is correct as to the 
importance to the small business com- 
munity and to the economic life of our 
country generally, and I appreciate his 
remarks. 

In concluding my remarks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I with to append a list of Small 
Business Committee activities which will 
indicate the scope of our work in behalf 
of independent business during the past 
10 years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the list be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Keating in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Alabama? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
believe that anyone taking the time to 
scrutinize this list will conclude that 
there have been few problems of any 
magnitude confronting the Nation's 
smaller enterprises on which the com- 
mittee did not take action. 

My close involvement with the prob- 
lems of small business has led me to the 
conviction that if our national economy 
is to continue to be based on a free en- 
terprise foundation, our small business 


rights. I therefore suggest that in the 
1960's we strive to develop a bill of rights 
for small business which will include 
the following: 

First. The right of every American to 
have the door of business opportunity 
forever open. 

Second. The right to strive for busi- 
ness success, free from unfair methods 
x competition and monopolistic prac- 

ces, 

Third. The right to equitable treat- 
ment in Government procurement. 

Fourth. The right to a fair distribu- 
tion of vital materials during a national 
emergency. 

Fifth. The right to a tax system which 
encourages plow-back of earnings, into 
plant and business modernization and 
expansion. 
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Sixth. The right to equity capital and 
credit financing on reasonable terms for 
efficient operation and business growth. 

Seventh. The right to develop mar- 
kets overseas. 

Eighth. The right to a voice in Gov- 
ernment decisions. 

commemorative comments on 
the 10th anniversary of the Senate 
Small Business Committee have not 
been voiced, I hope, in vainglorious 
tones. Serving on this committee has 
been for me a humbling experience, for 
it has brought home to me a new aware- 
ness of the extent to which our Nation 
is dependent for its strength on our free 
enterprise system. Small and inde- 
pendent business is the foundation of 
this system, the bedrock to which it is 
anchored. 

Small business must be preserved. 

At the beginning of another and per- 
haps crucial decade, that is the goal to 
which the committee will dedicate itself 
anew. 

Exuustr I 
SMALL Business PROBLEM AREAS IN WHICH 

THE SENATE SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 

MADE INVESTIGATIONS AND Took SOME Ac- 

TION, 1950-59 

45 e the entering of foreign trade 
by small firms. 

2. The shortage of fuel in New England. 

3. Complaints by Chicago oil retailers 
about attempts by large producers to force 
them out of business. 

4. The problem of commercial rents for 
the small businessman, 

5. Newsprint hardships facing small news- 
papers. 

6. Effects on small businesses of manpower 
mobilization during Korean emergency. 

7. Problems involving basing point ‘and 
price discrimination. 
ar airlines. 

9. Problems of independent tire dealers. 

10. Concentration in banking and its im- 
plications for small business. 

11. Price wars in the gasoline ind 

12. Government competition with busi- 
ness. 

13. Mobilization planning for the future, 
to avoid mistakes of Korean emergency 
which had hurt small business. 

14. Small business aspects of proposed 
extension of Renegotiation Act. 

15. Study of ICC decisions on the truck- 
ing industry. 

16. Induced Federal Reserve Board to make 
first major study of financing needs of small 
companies. 

17. Problems of private antitrust actions. 

18. Problems of small retailers with respect 
to renting space in suburban shopping 
centers. 

19. Problems of dealers and retailers of 
flat glass. 

20. Small business difficulties stemming 
from operation of the patent system as used 
by Federal agencies. 

21. Problems of small businesses displaced 
by urban renewal projects. 

22. Small businesses and their relations 
with the regulatory agenices of the Federal 
Government. 

23. Problems of daytime radio broadcast- 
ing stations. 

24. Impact of mergers and concentration 
in the trucking industry. 

25. Problems of independent motion pic- 
ture exhibitors. 

26. Study of retail price maintenance. 


28. Tax depreciation allowances on capital 
equipment. 

29. Mergers and unfair competition in the 
food industry. 
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80. Small business participation in defense 
subcontracting. 

31. Effect of discount house operations on 
small retailers. 

32. Problems of the independent logging 
and sawmill industry. 

33. Impact of machine tool shortages on 
small manufacturers. 

84. Price discrimination and the basing 
point system. 

35. Relation of oil import quotas to small 
refiners. 

36. The distribution of steel consumption 
by size of business units. 

37. The denial to small firms of the right 
to buy goods, supplies, and services. 


CALLABLE LONG-TERM BONDS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, during 
the recent hearings of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee the Secretary of the 
Treasury appeared as a witness and dis- 
cussed the question of long-term bond 
financing of the Treasury Department. 
During the course of his appearance I 
asked questions concerning the use of 
callable long-term bonds, and he re- 
sponded briefly. After the session was 
over, I asked the Secretary if he would 
write to me, giving me a plain statement 
as to the consideration by the Treasury 
of the use of callable bonds in connec- 
tion with its financing operations. This 
he has done. 

Mr. President, the Secretary points 
out that the Treasury is seriously con- 
sidering the desirability of incorporat- 
ing optional call features in new long- 
term bond issues—that is, over 10-year 
maturities—once the ceiling is removed. 
The Secretary also points out that the 
Treasury does possess full authority to 
issue such callable bonds, but he points 
out further some of the obstructions, 
one might say, to the process, inasmuch 
as many long-term investors, even con- 
sidering the attractiveness of the higher 
interest rates, are reluctant to buy call- 
able bonds, because they plan their in- 
vestments a long time ahead and are in- 
terested in a guaranteed long-term rate 
of return, in order to meet the actuarial 
requirements imposed upon them. This 
statement would apply, for instance, to 
the pension funds and insurance com- 
panies, between whom a very large part 
of the long-term offerings of the Fed- 
eral Government might be expected to 
be divided. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, February 19, 1960. 
The Honorable Prescorr BUSH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your request for additional infor- 
mation with respect to the question of 
Treasury insurance of long-term bonds sub- 
ject to call sometime in the future, a subject 
which I discussed in my testimony before 
the Joint Economic Committee on February 
16. Recently a number of suggestions have 
been made that, inasmuch as interest rates 
are relatively high, the Treasury should not 
offer any considerable amount of interme- 
diate or longer term bonds without retain- 
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ing an option to call the securities in the 
event interest rates decline appreciably. 

This point of view has considerable merit, 
and the Treasury would consider it unwise 
to issue large amounts of new long-term 
bonds under today’s conditions. For one 
thing, we have no reason to believe that a 
market for a large amount of long-term 
bonds actually exists today. Consequently, 
large-scale issuance of long-term Treasury 
bonds might force interest rates to higher 
levels and also drain off a substantial por- 
tion of the savings that would otherwise 
flow into homebuilding, State and local gov- 
ernment projects, and business expansion 
and modernization of plant and equipment. 

It is noteworthy that the Treasury issued 
only $10 billion of bonds running 10 years 
or more to maturity during the period from 
the beginning of 1953 through the spring of 
1959, when the 4½ percent interest rate ceil- 
ing effectively halted the sale of new bonds. 
Thus the average amount issued in the 644- 
year period was about $114 billion a year. 
The Treasury would not expect, under cur- 
rent market conditions, to exceed by any 
great amount that volume of long-term bond 
issues, either in raising new cash or by re- 
funding maturing securities. As I pointed 
out to the committee, a large portion of the 
debt extension that we desire to achieve— 
and which we believe is so highly important 
in our efforts to prevent a dangerous short- 
ening in the maturity of the public debt— 
would be obtained through “advance refund- 
ing,” in which case the actual coupon rates of 
interest paid by the Treasury could be kept 
well within the 4½4-percent ceiling. 

Moreover, it is especially significant that 
since 1952 most of the debt extension that 
has taken place has resulted from issuance 
of securities in the 5- to 10-year maturity 
range, of which $39 billion were issued. The 
case for a call feature in connection with 
these 5- to 10-year issues—which will prob- 
ably be used to a considerable extent in the 
future as a part of any debt-lengthening 
program—is much less apparent than the 
case for optional call privileges with respect 
to securities running for more than 10 years. 

The Treasury is seriously considering the 
desirability of incorporating optional call 
features in new long-term bond issues (over 
10-year maturities), once the ceiling is re- 
moved. We would, however, strongly op- 
pose any legislative action that would compel 
the use of callable bonds exclusively. There 
may well be many occasions when the issu- 
ance of callable bonds would not be in the 
public interest, inasmuch as use of the fea- 
ture involves several disadvantages as well 
as advantages. In addition, we believe that 
maintenance of the desirable degree of flexi- 
bility in debt management requires that leg- 
islation restricting the types of issues that 
the Treasury can sell be held to a minimum, 
The Treasury now possesses full authority 
to issue callable bonds, when conditions are 
appropriate, and, in fact, most of the long- 
term bonds issued in the past have contained 
a call feature. Since the late 1920's, how- 
ever, the call privilege on long-term issues 
has been limited to the last 2 to 6 years 
before maturity. 

If the Treasury, once the interest-rate ceil- 
ing is removed, decides to issue bonds call- 
able at par, it must be recognized that the 
securities will have to bear a somewhat 
higher effective rate of interest than non- 
callable issues of similar maturity. The ex- 
istence of a call feature tends to make secu- 
rities less attractive to many long-term in- 
vestors in comparison with fixed maturity 
issues. Most of the larger insurance com- 
panies, for example, prefer to invest in nego- 
tiated loans of definite maturity (private 
placements) rather than to buy callable cor- 
porate bonds (or, at least, bonds callable 
for refinancing). Thus, long-term investors 
tend to buy callable securities only if they 
believe that the increased interest which the 
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borrower pays for the call feature is suffi- 
cient to compensate them for the risk of loss 
of future earnings in the event the bonds 
are called before maturity. It is possible 
that even with the attractiveness of a higher 
interest rate many investors (particularly 
those such as pension funds and insurance 
companies, which try to obtain a guaranteed 
long-term rate of return to meet actuarial 
requirements), who would otherwise pur- 
chase long-term fixed-maturity Government 
bonds, would refrain entirely from buying 
callable issues unless the call period were 
confined to a relatively short span of time 
before final maturity. 

An alternative technique would involve 
long-term bonds which are callable at a 
premium above par. Many business corpo- 
rations—particularly public utilities—have 
been quite successful in selling this type of 
security, which is callable at a sliding scale 
of premiums, depending on when the call is 
made. Despite considerable dissatisfaction 
on the part of investors, a study made in 
1958, covering the preceding 32 years, indi- 
cates that the added initial interest cost to 
borrowers on bonds subject to immediate or 
early call was relatively small in compari- 
son with costs on bonds which were not call- 
able for a number of years, This study has 
not been fully completed. Furthermore, it 
relates primarily to issuance of callable 
bonds in a period of low interest rates in 
the earlier years and of rising interest rates 
through 1957. It does not reflect, therefore, 
the effect of the fall of rates in the 1958 
recession in causing greater reluctance on 
the part of investors to purchase bonds call- 
able at an early date. 

We must also keep in mind, as I pointed 
out in my testimony before the committee, 
that the Treasury, in its debt management 
role, is in a much different position from a 
public utility corporation attempting to 
schedule its debt maturities. The typical 
public utility relies very largely on long-term 
bonds to finance its fixed capital require- 
ments. The number of issues outstanding 
for any one firm is usually not large, and the 
average length to maturity typically exceeds 
10 years. Thus the public utility finds the 
call privilege highly desirable, for it avoids 
the necessity of having to refinance all—or 
a sizable portion— of its debt during a period 
of high interest rates. 

The Treasury debt structure, on the other 
hand, involves an automatic averaging proc- 
ess. We now have 11 issues of bonds out- 
standing with more than 10 years to final 
maturity, and these issues are spaced from 
1970 to 1995. That in itself provides for a 
broad spread for the $25 billion of Treasury 
bonds in this category. But this $25 billion 
amounts to only 13 percent of the Treasury 
marketable debt outstanding, and the aver- 
age length to maturity of this marketable 
debt is only 414 years. If the artificial re- 
striction on long-term Treasury financing is 
removed, and if a reasonable amount of long- 
term securities can be marketed in most 
years, the Treasury will receive the benefit 
of an average level of rates over time, with- 
out any large bunching of long-term financ- 
ing during a period of high rates. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize 
again that the Treasury has no intention, 
once the ceiling is removed, of issuing large 
amounts of long-term bonds for cash or in 
exchange for maturing issues, but intends 
to rely to a considerable extent on advance 
refunding. Also, with the ceiling removed, 
the Treasury will be able, if conditions so 
warrant, to issue bonds callable either at par 
or at a premium above par. We shall con- 
tinue to study the question of which type of 
callable bond would be most appropriate 
under different types of conditions, and any 
decision in this respect would, of course, 
depend primarily upon market circum- 
stances at the time the offering is made. 
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Please do not hesitate to contact me if 
there is any other aspect of this subject that 
you would like to discuss. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Without ob- 
jection—— 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object——_ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Keatine in the chair). The Chair will 
say to the Senator from California that 
this request is not debatable. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Did the Senator not 
ask unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He did 
ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is it not implicit in 
such a request that any Senator has 
the right to reserve the right to object? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that the request is not debatable. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, may 
I propound a parliamentary inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Accord- 
ing to the Parliamentarian, the only 
matter in order is the request that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 
The request was for unanimous consent 
to rescind the order for the quorum call. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out 3 it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a par- 
— inquiry. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senor will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will the Chair state 
the rule? If the absence of a quorum is 
suggested, and the roll is called, in what 
form does the Parliamentarian rule that 
the request to rescind the order for the 
quorum shall take? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California that the Chair 
makes the rulings, not the Parliamen- 
tarian. The Chair is advised by the Par- 
liamentarian oftentimes in making rul- 
ings, in view of the long and faithful 
service of the Parliamentarian, but it is 
the 5 that makes the ruling. 


suspended. Any Member of the Senate 
may object to the unanimous- consent 
request, in which the case the rollcall 
must be continued. 

Mr. KUCHEL. He may object, but he 

may not reserve his right to object. Is 

thet sortet? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE TIGHT MONEY POLICY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
January 22 I wrote to the staff director 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Mr. Ralph A. Young. 
Mr. Young answered my letter on Feb- 
ruary 16. The letter followed a series of 
questions that were addressed by mem- 
bers of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to the staff of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, who gave us a briefing on 
the subject of the economy and, to some 
extent, the assessment of the economy, 
which is the assessment, as I understand, 
on which the Federal Reserve Board 
bases its policy decisions. 

Mr. President, I followed up the evalu- 
ation by the staff of the Federal Reserve 
Board with this letter because I thought 
it was extremely important that the Sen- 
ate have some basis for determining from 
the Federal Reserve Board what it has 
done or what it is doing. I believe the 
—— I have received are very useful in 

the policies it has fol- 
— and I feel strongly that they are 
useful in showing where the Federal Re- 
serve Board may be in error, and why 
they are in error, and because we can 
thus bring about a fruitful discussion of 
points involved in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s mistakes and, on the other hand, 
what it thinks is a sound basis. 

I feel, Mr. President, that it is not 
enough for us to disagree with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and to point out, as 
many of us have done, the consequences 
of the action of the Board, I feel very 
strongly that not only are they sincere 
men who believe in doing what they can 
to provide a prosperous economy, but 
they are also capable and competent and 
thoughtful and able men. For that rea- 
son it is my intention to take the Senate’s 
time for a while this afternoon to dis- 
cuss their replies to the questions which 
I put to them. 

The first question I addressed to the 
Federal Reserve Board related to demand 
influences, capacity utilization, 
prices. The purpose of the question was 
to determine, if I could, how the Federal 
Reserve Board could feel that demand 
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prices in the nonagricultural sector of the 
economy. What evidence is there that de- 
mand influences were really significant? Let 
me ask, also, is it a true conclusion that de- 
mand forces may exert an upward push on 
prices, or perhaps I should say an upward 
pull, but when it comes to industrial prices, 
they rarely these days exert a downward 
shove because of various cost rigidities re- 
lated possibly to a cost accounting system 
of pricing in much of the industrial sector of 
the economy? 


Mr. President, this latter question was 
never answered by the Federal Reserve 
Board. In part, I presume it was not 
answered because it is obvious to me that 
demand has not exerted in the industrial 
sector of our economy any downward 
push. As demand diminishes, prices do 
tig hes the industrial sector, by and 
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I ask anyone to cite an instance, re- 
gardless of how much demand has fallen, 
in which the price of steel, for example, 
has come down. Has the price of oil, 
tobacco, automobiles, or almost any com- 
modity produced in that part of the in- 
dustrial sector, in which large units of 
production predominate, dropped at any 
time, under any circumstances in recent 
decades? 

The fact is that, in spite of the asser- 
tions by the Federal Reserve Board that 
we have a demand and supply economy, 
we do not have it. We have a bargaining 
power economy. 

As I go along in giving the answers of 
the Federal Reserve Board, there will be 
indicated just exactly where the Federal 
Reserve Board fails to observe the facts 
of life of our economy. At any rate, all 
the evidence indicates that prices in the 
industrial sector are on a one-way es- 
calator. At certain periods of times they 
go up very fast, but they always go up. 
Now to revert back to the question: 

On page 26, in dicussing the chart “Pro- 
duction and prices” (No. 1304), you say, and 
I quote, “The whole postwar period has seen 
economic activity and prices of goods, serv- 
ices, and capital assets under strong demand 
pressure.” ‘Yet you show in another chart 
that there are very large areas of excess ca- 
pacity in the economy during virtually the 
entire period, The only segment of the econ- 
omy that has been operating at least in part 
at full capacity, is the farm sector of the 
economy. Of course we all know what has 
happened to prices there. 


That is the irony of the situation. 
As we operate at full capacity, approxi- 
mately, farm prices drop. We are op- 
erating well below capacity in the in- 
dustrial sector of our economy, and 
prices are going up. That is just the re- 
verse of what we might expect in the 
classic economy on which the Federal 
Reserve Board staff relies in advising 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


I continue with my question: 

Obviously the demand pressure was so 
feeble that prices have plummeted. Is it 
not true that the price increases in the 
economy have generally been in the last 
few years in those sectors in which there 
has been substantial excess capacity? 


The answer of the Federal Reserve 
Board is as follows: 
The margins of excess capacity shown in 
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operation at every plant of every company 
in every industry is set as the standard. 
Using such a standard, the 91 percent aver- 
age for major materials in mid-1955 would 
be regarded as “wasteful.” Actually, how- 
ever, in the pig iron, steel, aluminum, ce- 
ment, and paper industries output was con- 
siderably higher in relation to capacity and 
so high that prices could be and were raised 
substantially, contributing to a general ad- 
vance in industrial prices and a later rise 
in consumer prices. Output in the textile 
industries, meanwhile, was considerably 
lower than 91 percent of capacity, and prices 
on the average were stable. 


I might point out that this was a 
period of stable prices. In fact, this was 
one of very few exceptions; at least in 
industrial prices. Textile companies 
have no bargaining power and prices 
have gone down as would be expected in 
recent years. The Federal Reserve 
Board went on to say: 

A level of demands strong enough to raise 
output in the industries where it was sig- 
nificantly below capacity, as in textiles, 
would also have been accompanied by 
greater demand pressures in industries where 
output was already close to capacity. 

Margins of unused capacity in mid-1955 
were anything but excessive, in terms of 
their effects on costs and prices and on in- 
vestment incentives. 


This is exactly my point. This point 
shows that bargaining power is so strong 
in the industrial sector of our society 
and of our economy that even with 10 
percent, 15 percent, or 20 percent of un- 
used capacity, industrial prices can be 
shoved up. It is the bargaining power 
in this area—the control of the produc- 
tion of a relatively small number of pro- 
ducers—which primarily makes it pos- 
sible for prices to be pushed up. It is 
not a matter of excess demand, because 
in steel, automobiles, tobacco—in all 
those areas of the economy—it is pos- 
sible for the present capacity to meet 
demand—to meet any demand, even the 
very high demand of 1955, which in au- 
tomobiles was far above what it is today. 

In spite of the fact that demand is well 
below the level which would mean full 
capacity operations, prices go up. The 
Federal Reserve advisers argue that 
prices go up because of increased de- 
mand, and the Federal Reserve acts in 
such a way with regard to our monetary 
policy as to attempt to dampen down 
the demand, which is not adequate, on 
the basis of any kind of classical price 
analysis, to pull prices higher. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board continues: 

In many individual plants producing ma- 
jor materials or other products, there was 
little if any capacity to spare and failure to 
reach full capacity in other plants was due 
in some instances to materials bottlenecks or 
shortages of skilled workers rather than to 
insufficient demand. Thus a higher average 
rate of capacity utilization, adding relatively 
little to total output, would have increased 
price pressures and operated to develop more 
imbalances in the economy. 


More than 4 million people are out 
of work today in the United States Au- 
tomobile factories are not operating at 
even close to capacity; some of the big 
ones, not even at crowded capacity. The 
fact is that the automobile industry is 
operating at about two-thirds of ca- 
pacity. The machine tool industry is 
operating at about two-thirds of ca- 
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pacity. Industry generally is operating 
at well below capacity. Even steel firms 
are operating at below top capacity. 
Steel production is only as high as it is— 
90 to 95 percent because of a temporary 
situation which everyone recognizes. 
Steel economists tell us that they will be 
happy if by the end of the year the steel 
industry is able to operate at 80 to 85 
percent of capacity. 

Yet the Federal Reserve Board is act- 
ing as if there was an excess of demand; 
as if interest rates had to be high to cut 
the demand. 

The Board continues: 

Capacity utilization needs to be inter- 
preted in the light of history and of the 
nature of our economy. Judged by histori- 
cal standards, plant and equipment capacity 
has been utilized at high rates during most 
of the postwar period. To cite one industry, 
utilization of steel capacity has been at a 
much higher rate through most of the post- 
war period than, for example, in the gen- 
erally prosperous 1920's. Since the war, the 
operating rate has been above 90 percent in 
6 years and for the whole period has averaged 
84 percent; in the 1920's, the rate averaged 
72 percent and was never above 90 percent 
for a full year. 


The point is that although steel pro- 
duction has fluctuated, and although 
steel is the industry which was selected 
in answering my questions as a prime 
example by the Fed for the period of 
the 1920’s, 1930’s, 1940’s, and 1950’s, steel 
prices did not fall; they always rose, re- 
gardless of what happened to demand. 
Steel prices move in one direction, even 
at times when the plants are running at 
70 percent of capacity. What the pro- 
ducers should do, according to every 
classic economic analysis I have seen, the 
same analysis on which the Federal Re- 
serve Board bases much of its judgment, 
is not to increase prices, but to cut prices, 
so that operations can proceed, not at 
90 percent of capacity, but at 100 per- 
cent. 

The Federal Reserve Board goes on to 
say: 

This is true despite the fact that growth 
in steel ingot capacity has been much more 
rapid since World War II than in the earlier 
period. Capacity increased 5 percent per 
year in the 4 years 1914 through 1917, but 
over the following 13 years the growth was 
less than 1.5 percent per year. Over the 
whole period 1914 through 1929 steel capac- 
ity increased by two-thirds. Since 1946 
capacity has grown at an average annual 
rate of 4 percent. It is now four-fifths 
larger than in 1939, one-half larger than at 
the end of 1946, and nearly one-fifth larger 
than just 5 years ago. 

To say that plant and equipment capacity 
has been utilized at high rates does not mean 
that there have been no margins of unused 
capacity. In an economy such as ours, 
where at any particular time some industries 
are growing and others declining, where 
some industries are under strong cyclical de- 
mand pressures and others are not, and 
where some regions are gaining and others 
losing business, important bottlenecks de- 
velop at the same time that unused capacity 
exists. Business enterprises, generally pre- 
ferring to have margins of capacity large 
enough to maintain efficiency and flexibility 
in their operations, often go ahead to in- 
crease capacity well before output seems 
likely to reach the absolute limits of their 
ability to produce. They go ahead, more- 
over, on the basis of limited information as 
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to future demands on their industry and as 
to their competitors’ expansion plans. 

The relationship of output to capacity is 
one very significant indicator of demand 
pressures. 


It is, indeed. I say that what it shows 
is that whenever the steel industry or the 
automobile industry or the machine tool 
industry gets to a position where it is 
producing at 65, 70, 80, or 90 percent of 
capacity, they have the bargaining power 
to increase prices. They have the bar- 
gaining power which enables them to do 
it, because the only way demand could 
enable them to increase prices would be 
if they were operating at either high ca- 
pacity or very close to it—and by close“ 
I mean 98 to 99 percent of capacity. 

The Federal Reserve Board goes on to 
say: 

In a broader framework, the evidence of 
demand pressures and their influence on 
prices is to be found in a review of the whole 
economic situation. back to the 
recovery from the 1953-54 recession, for ex- 
ample, we see that a surge of consumer 
buying set in during the summer of 1954 and 
was followed shortly by a surge of business 
investment, first in inventory and then in 
plant and equipment. This was a period of 
rapid industrial expansion abroad, and for- 
eign demands were also contributing strength 
to domestic markets. Industrial production 
reached its earlier high by the spring of 1955 
and continued to expand, and the labor mar- 
ket tightened. Output of autos far exceeded 
previous record rates and residential building 
was in exceptional volume. Production of 
other consumer durable goods and business 
plant and equipment all advanced strongly. 
Even though steel production reached ca- 
pacity levels and output of other primary 
metals was at peak rates, metals were in 
short supply. 


It is interesting to note that the whole 
analysis by the Federal Reserve Board 
goes back to 1955, and my question was 
directed at 1959 and 1960. But the Board 
had to go back to 1955 to find a period 
which could justify their present policies, 
The fact is that if they will deal with 
1960 they will find that throughout in- 
dustry, even in the steel industry itself, 
there was no real justification for follow- 
ing the policy of “cut it tightness.” 

Then the Federal Reserve Board said: 

With demands and activity rising vigor- 
ously, capacity—which can be expanded only 
slowly—was under mounting strain in im- 
portant industries. Business profits after 
taxes increased considerably, providing 
greater incentive to modernize and expand 
capacity and also some of the funds needed 
for this investment. 

In these conditions, demands for credit to 
finance consumers, businesses, and State and 
local governments were very large. It was 
in reflection of the pressure of these increas- 
ing demands against a less rapidly rising sup- 
ply of savings and of bank credit that short- 
term interest rates rose markedly, and that 
there was also some increase in long-term 
rates. 


Here is one of many examples in the 
answers which the Federal Reserve 
Board gave me in which they suggest 
that interest rates rose largely because 
of business demands and State and local 
demands, because of the situation with 
regard to savings. The fact is that the 
Federal Reserve Board knows better 
than anyone else in the country—and 
their advisory board knows best of all— 
that interest rates rise depending on the 
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way the Federal Reserve Board handles 
the money supply. The Federal Reserve 
Board can operate through open-market 
operations or by increasing or decreasing 
bank reserves, to make the supply of 
money—that is, currency and demand 
deposits—just exactly what they want to 
make them. 

Of course, what the Board really is 
saying in this instance is that there has 
been a failure to increase the supply of 
money sufficiently to keep pace with the 
increased business activities and to keep 
pace with the expansion of the gross na- 
tional product. That may have been a 
wise policy; but it seems to me that the 
reason why interest rates rose was, not 
because of what happened to business, 
but because of what the Federal Reserve 
Board either did or did not do. 

I read further from the statement by 
the Federal Reserve Board: 

From early 1954 to early 1956, the total 
wholesale commodity price index increased 
by 2 percent. Examination of the details of 
this increase reveals that expansion in de- 
mands was exerting considerably greater up- 
ward influence on prices than this 2 percent 
by itself suggests. Price advances in this 
period were exceptionally widespread, and 
the largest increases occurred for those in- 
dustrial commodities whose prices usually 
respond most readily to shifts in demands. 


Then the Board goes on to say some- 
thing that is very interesting about the 
entire situation in 1955-56, as follows: 

Despite expansion in industrial activity 
and in consumer income, and increasing 
consumption of farm products, prices of 
farm commodities declined substantially. 
The decline reflected large supply increases 
and decisions made by the Federal Govern- 
ment to reduce support levels on some 
products. 


Think of it, Mr. President. The fact 
is that although we did have very large 
activity in the industrial sector of the 
economy, there was much unused ca- 
pacity, even in 1955-56, in the industrial 
sector of the economy. But the farm 
economy was operating—as it almost al- 
ways does—virtually at full capacity. 
However, although farmers were pro- 
ducing at full capacity, farm-commodity 
prices were falling, whereas there were 
rising prices for the products of the in- 
dustrial sector of the economy, which 
was operating below capacity. 

I read further from the Board’s state- 
ment: 

In early 1956, when market supplies of live- 
stock were no longer expanding, average 
prices of farm products began to rise. 

The wave of consumer buying that oc- 
curred in 1954-55 provided a strong stimulus 
for a boom in business capital expenditures 
beginning early in 1955 and persisting to late 
1957. Total spending by governments over 
this period also rose. 


Mr. President, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that all during the periods 
1955, 1956, and 1957, the Federal Reserve 
Board was following a policy of credit 
restraints; it was keeping the supply of 
money low, in relation to the expanding 
gross national product, and it was driving 
the interest rates higher and higher and 
higher. Yet, as the advisers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board say in their analysis, 
(a) there was a wave of consumer buy- 
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ing, and (b) there was a boom of busi- 
ness capital expenditures. So the high 
interest rates obviously did not follow 
the boom in capital expenditures by busi- 
ness or the wave of consumer buying. 

I read further from the statement by 
the Federal Reserve Board: 

Economic activity abroad continued to in- 
crease and export demands for U.S. goods 
gained further in strength. Some categories 
of demand showed less growth in 1956 and 
1957 than earlier and still others, such as 
demands for autos and new houses, de- 
clined. Curtailments in some lines released 
resources permitting expansion elsewhere. 
Unemployment continued low throughout 
this period. 


Mr. President, admittedly the Federal 
Reserve Board has a very, very difficult 
role; but I believe that all Americans 
should be aware of the fact that, at least 
by implication, the Board concedes that 
the area that was adversely affected by 
the monetary policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board was that of home building 
and eutomobile buying. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Select Committee on Small Business said 
only a little while ago, during his re- 
marks on the floor of the Senate, that 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board himself told him that small busi- 
ness is hurt first and worst by higher 
interest rates. Then the chairman of 
that committee went on to say that Mr. 
Martin, the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, also conceded that hous- 
ing was hit directly by high interest 
rates. 

I wonder how many people really rea- 
lize that the Federal Reserve Board it- 
self—not the Congress, not the Pres- 
ident, but the Federal Reserve Board, 
an independent agency—is making 
policy decisions which can very sharply 
cut employment for those in the housing 
industry and can cut opportunities for 
people to buy and to own homes and can 
cut employment for literally hundreds of 
thousands of automobile workers, and 
can do so on the basis of a theory which 
I believe at the very best is questionable, 
and which—as I believe I can show this 
afternoon—has not worked at all when 
it has really been tested. 

I read further from the statement by 
the Federal Reserve Board: 

Price developments from early 1956 until 
recession in economic activity began in the 
autumn of 1957 reflected partly a working 
through of earlier increases in material 
prices and in other costs, and partly a re- 
sponse to shifts in the composition of de- 
mands. In the main, however, price de- 
velopments continued to be dominated by 
strong aggregate demands. 


I repeat, ad nauseum, that all these 
price developments occurred in spite of 
an excess of workers and an excess of 
capacity, whereas, on the basis of any 
classical analysis, there should not be 
any excess capacity. 

I read further from the Board’s state- 
ment: 

From early 1956 to the summer of 1957, the 
total wholesale commodity price index rose 
5 percent. Examination of index details 
again reveals a close relationship between 
demand and output developments and price 
changes. High on the scale of increases 
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were prices of various types of machinery 
and fabricated metal products, iron and 
steel, coal, coke, and office furniture, for 
which demands were very strong. 

A striking feature of this whole period 
was the ebullient attitude of business, labor 
and consumers toward longer run economic 
prospects and a growing acceptance of the 
idea that creeping inflation would be un- 
avoidable. 


Mr. President it is true that there was 
an increase in prices for steel, coal, coke, 
office furniture, fabricated metals, and 
various types of machinery, and it is 
true that there was an increase in de- 
mand. But I should like to make clear 
two points: 

First, the increase in prices during 
that period was not caused by an in- 
crease in labor costs; and that is borne 
out very clearly by a table provided me 
by the Federal Reserve Board; the table 
shows that what happens whenever de- 
mand increases and production increases 
is that labor costs drop sharply, but that 
is the very time when prices rise. 

Second, it seems to me that it is clear 
that the industrial prices that do rise do 
not rise simply and automatically be- 
cause demand makes it mandatory that 
they rise. The fact is that in virtually 
all cases there is an excess of capacity. 
On the other hand, they do not rise be- 
cause labor costs rise, because that is 
the very time when labor costs fall. 
They rise because the bargaining power 
of these large units in the industrial 
sector of the economy is greatly in- 
creased during periods when capacity 
is diminished though there is still sub- 
stantial excess and when they are best 
able to administer an increase in their 
prices. 

The statement of the Federal Reserve 
Board continues, as follows: 

These attitudes were reflected in the 
magnitude of expansion in fixed capital 
outlays, in widespread use of escalator pro- 
visions in labor contracts and elsewhere, 
and in employer willingness to make com- 
mitments for wage rate increases for a 
considerable period ahead. 


Mr. President, at this point I shall 
submit for the Recorp some figures, be- 
cause I wish to be able to support my po- 
sition on labor costs. The Federal Re- 
serve Board has provided me with figures 
which show that in the first quarter of 
1954, labor costs per unit of manufactur- 
ing output were 117.9; in the second 
quarter they were down to 116.2; in the 
third quarter they were down further to 
114.1; and in the fourth quarter they 
were 114.8—a little higher. 

In 1955, in the first quarter they were 
way down to 112.2; in the second quarter 
they were off further to 112.0; in the 
third quarter they were down to 111.5, 
a whopping 6-percent drop since early 
1954, and in the fourth quarter they rose 
a little to 113.4. 

In 1956 they began to rise somewhat. 
but they remained below the 1954 level, 
until the third quarter of 1956. 

It was during part of this period when 
labor costs were falling, according to 
the analysis from which I have been 
reading, that there were price increases 
and pressures on prices. As I have said, 
the price increases were not caused by 
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the immediate impact of demand on the 
limited capacity or by a labor push; 
but they were caused by bargaining 
power. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire table be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RELATIONSHIP OF UNIT LABOR Cost CHANGES 
TO PRICE CHANGES 

CHART 1127.—Labor costs per unit of output 
in manufacturing 


[1947-49 = 100] 
Unrevised 
figures 
(shown 
on chart) 
1953—3d quarter. 116.2 


118. 8 5 
121.8 
122.7 118.6 
123.2 119.4 
124.1 119.1 
125.7 120, 4 
125.0 120.6 
127.9 124.7 
120. 0 128.1 
120. 5 126.8 
126. 1 122.8 
125.4 121.4 
125.5 121. 0 
125. 5 119.2 
q 124.9 121.3 
4th quarter 121.8 
k a ent of Labor. 
shown on chart. 


aoa —Compiled by Federal Reserve for internal use; 
wages and salaries in m 1 — Ai (Department of 
Commerce data), divided by output in manufacturing 
(Federal Reserve data). 


Mr. PROXMIRE. “Mr. President, I 
read further from the statement by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Despite the recession in economic activity 
which began in the autumn of 1957, and 
accompanying uncertainties as to the out- 
look, price reductions were largely limited 
to sensitive materials; prices of finished 
goods were generally maintained except for 
concessions from list in particular transac- 
tions, The index of industrial prices showed 
only a little decline. This was partly be- 
cause many buyers and sellers regarded the 
recession as temporary and continued to 
expect price advances over the longer term. 
Thus the effect of the decline in demand 
was chiefly to check the upward movement 
in industrial prices rather than to bring 
about a decline. When recovery began in the 
spring of 1958, the average level of industrial 
commodity prices was substantially higher 
than before the 1955-57 boom and early in 
the recovery it advanced again. These de- 
velopments clearly emphasize, in my opin- 
jon, the importance of containing the growth 
in demands for goods and services and for 
credit during periods of economic expansion 
and of preventing the development of a 
climate of expectations conducive to gen- 
eral advances in costs and prices, 


Of course, I think this last sentence 
is true, but it seems to me that main- 
taining today high interest rates, which 
have killed off housing and automobile 
sales, and have been a terrific burden 
on education and hospital costs, is not 
the proper way to proceed, particularly 
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when we recognize the bargaining power 
which makes price increases possible. 

Mr. President, I am not going to be 
simply critical in this talk. I have 
constructive suggestions as to how we 
can realistically deal with inflation, and 
as to how we can realistically achieve 
price stability. 

Mr. President, I once again want to 
read, before I conclude the section, the 
last part of the preceding question I 
asked the Federal Reserve Board: 

Is it not true that the price increases 
in the economy have generally been in the 
last few years in those sectors in which there 
has been substantial excess capacity? 


It seems to me, on the basis of this 
analysis, we can still answer that ques- 
tion “Yes.” 

What the analysis shows, I think, is 
that bargaining power, not demand, de- 
termines (a) price and (b) what indus- 
try gets the rise in price. 

I now go to another section of the 
questions I asked the Federal Reserve 
Board, and I do this because it seems to 
me that this particular phase of my in- 
quiry shows that there is one segment 
of the economy in which bargaining 
power is extremely weak and in which 
the performance of prices does not fol- 
low the analysis in the industrial sec- 
tor. I do this not for critical purposes, 
but for constructive purposes, because I 
feel the answer to the problem is not 
by trying to prop up the thoroughly dis- 
credited price-support system, but by 
realizing that we live in a bargaining 
power economy, by recognizing that we 
pay higher and higher prices because of 
bargaining power, by recognizing that, 
by virtue of bargaining power, the Cali- 
fornia fruitgrowers for instance and the 
Florida dairy farmer get higher prices. 
That is why it seems to me we should 
consider seriously a change from our 
present programs to one in which the 
farmer can exert, in the marketplace, 
the bargaining power the other elements 
of our economy have. 

I asked the Federal Reserve Board the 
following question: 

On page 16, in discussing the chart en- 
titled “Consumer Prices—Total and Food” 
(No. 1510), I was struck by the dramatic 
showing on the chart that the price of food 
is up over the long pull, and farm prices 
down. This has been a well-known phenom- 
enon, but I though this chart showed it 
far more dramatically and sharply than I 
had appreciated, Do you have any explana- 
tion other than the traditional explanation 
that the food companies are providing far 


greater services than before in “packaging 
maid service,“ for this startling discrepancy? 


The Federal Reserve Board’s answer 
was this: 

The price indexes of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are compiled in such a way that, 
conceptually at least, the increased spread 
since 1953 between the retail price index for 
foods and the wholesale price index for farm 
products would not reflect changes in the 
amount of processing and marketing services 
provided to consumers. 


I should like to interrupt the answer 
of the Federal Reserve Board by saying 
that since 1953 we have not had such a 
sharp increase in the package-maid 
service situation as there was up to 1953. 
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It has been continuing in a modest way, 
but it has been very modest, indeed. I 
think the change has not been nearly so 
dramatic between 1953—only 7 years 
ago—and today in the packaging serv- 
ices that are provided for food con- 
sumers, as the dwindling proportion en- 
joyed by farmers would indicate. 

The Federal Reserve Board goes on to 
say: 

Probably the main reason for the in- 
creased spread between these two price in- 
dexes is increased charges for performing 
processing and marketing services. 


I think that sentence is technically 
correct, but if the statement means that 
the increase in price has been because 
of the in-built package service, it is 
wrong. The increase has occurred be- 
cause the package processors’ bargain- 
ing power has increased. If food prices 
go down, they are still able to charge 
more because they are sufficiently big 
and powerful in industrial organization 
to go out and get higher prices, 

The Federal Reserve Board goes on 
to say: 

Statistical differences may also be a fac- 
tor. Thus, the two indexes do not cover 
quite the same range of commodities, The 
farm products index includes raw cotton 
and tobacco, for example, while the retail 
food index does not; and the farm prod- 
ucts index includes many grades of cattle 
while the retail index contains only a single 
grade of beef. Again the weights for the 
wholesale index of prices of farm products 
are based on all transactions in primary 
markets while the weights for the retail 
index of food are based on expenditures of 
urban wage earners and clerical workers 
only. 

FOOD VERSUS FARM PRICES 

The Department of Agriculture compiles 
a statistical series on the farmer's share of 
the retail cost of a market basket of farm 
food products. Their figures show that in 
1953, the first year shown on the consumer 
price chart, the farmer’s share was 44 per- 
cent—an unusually high figure, 


I am surprised, shocked, and disap- 
pointed that the economists in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board should say that the 
44 percent of the food prices now being 
shared by the farmer is an unusually 
high price. The fact is that, historically, 
it is not high. Not so long ago it was 51 
percent. Of course, it is high compared 
to what the farmer was getting before, 
but it is not high in terms of history 
and in terms of the tremendous con- 
tribution the farmer makes in the pro- 
duction of food, his great investment and 
the great amount of time he has to 
spend producing the food, and the enor- 
mous amount of efficiency which he has 
provided in food production. An in- 
crease in efficency much greater in the 
past 15 years than that of the food 
processors. 

I continue to read what the Federal 
Reserve Board said: 

The farmer’s share has declined to 38 per- 
cent, which is below the 1935-39 average of 
40 percent. 

And, Mr. President, let me say that 
farm income in the thirties was distress- 


. SP. Mr. 
the Senator yield at that point? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is that not one of 
the very reasons for the pinch the 
farmer feels today? In other words, he 
has to pay higher and higher prices for 
the products he buys with which to op- 
erate the farm, while at the same time 
he is getting less and less, so far as he is 
concerned, for the products of his farm. 

Mr, PROXMIRE, The Senator from 
Alabama is so right. Of course, the point 
I am trying to make is that it is very 
important that all of the policymaking 
instrumentalities of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, particularly the Federal Re- 
serve Board, which is the agency which 
determines our interest rates, should 
recognize that the farmer suffers from 
high interest rates. The Board perhaps 
fails to recognize that the farmer, who 
gets 38 percent of the prices paid by the 
housewife operates at virtually full ca- 
pacity, that the farmer works much 
longer hours than people in other indus- 
tries do, that he is receiving less and less 
for his products, and one of the reasons 
for it is that he has to pay more for the 
products he buys and that interest rates 


are higher. 

It is my understanding that the farmer 
pays more than does any other economic 
producer in the way of interest rates. 
He pays a higher proportion than does 
any other producer, because he is tradi- 
tionally a debtor. He is a debtor on the 
land he buys, on the herds he has. He 
has to borrow money on his crops, on his 
equipment, on his house, on his build- 
ings. He as a debtor has to pay the high 
interest rates, which are very burden- 
some and onerous for him. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
earlier in the day the Senator from 
Wisconsin had an exchange with me 
along the same lines. At that time I 
pointed out the three segments of the 
economy that were particularly hard hit 
by high interest rates, tight money, hard 
money—whatever one wants to call it. 
Those three segments in our economy 
today are the small businessman, the 
homebuilder or home buyer, and the 
farmer. All three of them operate on 
very much the same basis. All three 
of them operate on a credit basis. Is 
that not true? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The typical farmer, 
the typical small businessman, and the 
typical home purchaser, have to have 
credit. For credit they are paying 
higher prices. It is just the same as if 
they were paying higher prices for the 
steel which goes into the farmer’s plow 
or into the home purchaser’s home. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. At that point I 
should like to interrupt the Senator 
simply to say I am sure the Federal Re- 
serve Board people feel that by increas- 
ing interest rates they tend to ease the 
pressures which drive up prices, I think 
the Senator from Alabama is indicating 
that a price which is a very important 
price to the home buyer, to the farmer, 
and to the small businessman, is the 
price of money, and that price keeps 
going up. So we have a selective infla- 
tion, a specific selective inflation which 
hits these groups very hard and very 
unfairly, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Let us talk about 
the typical American family. The fam- 
ily starts out, and typically it will either 
buy a home or rent a home. In other 
words, in any event the interest rate, 
the hard money policy, comes into play 
in the providing of adequate shelter for 
the family, whether it be a rented home 
or a home which is purchased; is that 
correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the farmer has 
a tractor and the tractor wears out or 
breaks down, he must get another 
tractor. The farmer cannot wait until 
prices go down or until there is a more 
opportune time to buy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. He has no oppor- 
tunity to wait. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So it is with all 
the things the farmer uses in getting his 
crop. The choice is not his. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 
The farmer has no alternative whatso- 
ever. He has to buy. He has to borrow. 
He has to pay interest. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The same is true 
with respect to the small businessman. 
These three groups which we have men- 
tioned bear an undue part of the im- 
pact of whatever grows out of the hard 
money policy. Is that not true? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama. 

Ray SPARKMAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much for his contribution. 

Mr. President, I asked the Federal Re- 
serve Board a question also in regard to 
the position of the farmer in our econ- 
omy. I asked the question because the 
Department of Agriculture suggested 
that the farmer is not really suffering, 
after all, they say, the value of farm- 
land is increasing, the assets are in- 
creasing, and the farmer is wealthier and 
in a position where he would benefit 
from seeing the assets he holds go up 
in value, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] asked a very discerning question 
on this matter, which indicated that per- 
haps the increase in the value of the 
farmland was the result not of an in- 
crease in the value of the land for the 
production of crops, necessarily, as much 
as it was an increase in the value of the 
land throughout America, particularly 
with respect to land which abuts a city 
or abuts suburban development, where 
the prospects for using the land for 
residential or commercial or industrial 
purposes increase. 

I refer to prospects. Of course, once 
the decision is made to use the land for 
one of those purposes it would no longer 
be farmland. The prospects for using 
the land for such purposes drive up the 
values. I am very aware of that fact, 
because I happen to own a few acres of 
land in the vicinity of Madison. The 
value of this land has gone up very 
sharply. It is my understanding that 
the land might well be rated as farm- 
land. Much of it is used for the produc- 
tion of crops. However, if I tried to 
sell this land for the production of crops 
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the value would be far less than its value 
simply because the city of Madison is 
growing. 

This is not an isolated example. This 
has happened in literally hundreds of 
thousands of cases. This has greatly dis- 
torted the value given to farmland. For 
that reason the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] attempted to discover 
what the Federal Reserve Board’s under- 
standing was in regard to the situation. 

I asked a question, following the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
as follows: 

On page 17, in discussing chart No. 1602, 
“Farm Land Values and Income,” there is 
no answer as I recall, to Senator CLARK’s 
question on whether or not an increase in 
farm values may have reflected a vast in- 
crease in a few areas of land that are near 
large cities and sold either for speculative 
purpose, or directly for the purpose of a resi- 
dential, commercial, or industrial develop- 
ment? I would presume, contrary to the 
conclusion that was given to our committee, 
by your staff, that the nonfarm increase in 
value was a substantial part of the explana- 
tion of the total increase in farmland values. 
Could you procure a definite answer to this? 


The answer of the Federal Reserve 
Board was as follows: 

On the causes of the rise in farmland 
values over the postwar years, as far as we 
know there has been no quantitative study 
of the effect of the nonfarm influences to 
which you refer. The USDA makes strong 
efforts to exclude such nonfarm influences, 
The reporters who provide the basic esti- 
mates are “urged to exclude properties whose 
value would be infiuenced by use as, or of- 
fered for, town or suburban lots, resorts, 
country homes, industrial use, timber, oil, or 
mineral development.” The USDA recog- 
nizes, however, that in some areas estimates 
may be biased upward by the sale of a few 
tracts for nonfarm purposes. 


Incidentally, Mr. President, this is a 
very good answer by the Federal Reserve 
Board, Indeed, they may be correct. It 
is perhaps true that the Department of 
Agriculture has been successful in tak- 
ing out these influences, 

The rise in land values has been wide- 
spread, with large increases in some of the 
areas removed from large population centers, 
The six States with the largest increases in 
land values from the 1947-49 level have been 
Florida, Louisiana, Georgia, Montana, New 
Jersey, and Minnesota. Farmland values in 
several of these States would seem to be little 
affected by urban influences. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that is 
an erroneous conclusion to reach. Cer- 
tainly the farmland values in Florida 
would be greatly influenced by urban 
and suburban and recreational develop- 
ments. 

The value of farmland in Louisiana 
would be similarly influenced. There is 
a great complex around New Orleans. 

Georgia is another very attractive 
Southern State which has been growing 
as a resort and recreational area. 

In respect to Montana, it is possibly 
true that urban influences have little 
effect. 

Certainly in New Jersey urban influ- 
ences would have enormous effect. 
There has been great growth in the great 
concentration of industry in New York 
City and Philadelphia, as well as in cities 
within the State of New Jersey. 
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Minnesota, also, has had a growth in 
some of the cities, which has been affect- 
ing the value of the farmlands. 

All in all, it seems to me that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board might reconsider its 
qualifications in that answer. 

Mr. President, the Federal Reserve 
Board goes on to say: 

One factor of growing importance in re- 
cent years has been the demand for farm- 
land to add to existiag farms, a move which 
may yield higher than average returns. Of 
all purchases of farmland in 1958-59, 42 per- 
cent were reported as being added to existing 
farms, compared with 29 percent in 1954. 

The timing of increases in land prices since 
1940 strongly suggests that actual and an- 
ticipated farm income has been one major 
influence. Increases in land prices during 
several of the World War II years and again 
during the Korean war exceeded 10 percent 
a year. In those years farm incomes were 
rising. In 1948, 1952, and 1953, when farm 
incomes were declining, land prices declined 
slightly. In 1959, with incomes off, land 
values have risen little. However, over the 
postwar period as a whole, land values have 
risen sharply in relation to farm income. 

The whole problem of analyzing land value 
changes in relation to farm income is com- 
plicated, involving the factors already men- 
tioned and other such as various Govern- 
ment programs and the tendency for land 
values to move much less over the short 
term than farm income. Nevertheless, it 
seems important in analyzing broader prob- 
lems to recognize that there has been a sig- 
nificant rise in farmland values in relation 
to farm income and that this rise—with an 
accompanying reduction in yields on in- 
vestment in farmland—has come in a period 
when interest rates have risen. 


Mr, President, I am happy that the 
Federal Reserve Board has put this em- 
phasis on the last part of this answer. 
I hope they realize its full implication. 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN] was very helpful in bringing 
out this fact. The fact is, as the value of 
farmland increases the cost increases, 
and this is not helpful to the farmer. It 
is extremely difficult for the farmer. 
First, if he wants to buy farmland to 
increase the size of his tract, to make it 
more productive, he has to pay more 
money. In order to buy that land he 
must borrow money, and in order to bor- 
row money these days he must pay 
higher interest than before. 

In the second place, because the land 
has risen sharply in value he must pay 
higher property taxes than before, and 
he must pay higher property taxes on 
the land than he did when his income 
was higher than it is at the present time. 
This is why I regret the emphasis of the 
Secretary of Agriculture on increase in 
value of farmland and farmers’ equity 
or net worth, saying that this is a bene- 
ficial and helpful and encouraging de- 
velopment, when I believe that_any re- 
flection will indicate that it certainly is 
not. The only way the farmers can be 
helped is to have their income increased. 

The next question I asked the Federal 
Reserve was designed to determine how 
effective high interest rates, with all the 
costs the Senator from Alabama has em- 
phasized and that I have tried to em- 
phasize, were in dampening down infia- 
tion. For that reason I asked this 
question: 

On page 19, in discussing “Credit expan- 
sion, Federal and private” (No. 0906), you 
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say, and I quote, We note with even the 4- 
month steel strike in 1959, credit expansion 
was the largest on record with both Federal 
and private borrowing exceeding previous 
peaks.” Then you go on to say, and I quote, 
“Record growth of credit occurred in spite 
of reduced volume in corporate long-term 
financing.” In view of this conclusion, can 
it be said that the policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board of not expanding the stock of 
money while the gross national product was 
growing, and, therefore, following a strin- 
gent credit policy, that this Federal Reserve 
Board policy did not result in preventing 
what you have called the largest credit expan- 
sion on record? 


The Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Mr. Martin, recently made a 
statement—I believe it was before the 
Joint Economic Committee in which he 
said that the tight money policy has not 
really been so tight. He said that we 
have the greatest credit expansion in 
history—a $60 billion increased flow of 
funds. That may be true, but I ask if, 
with interest rates as high as they are we 
have a fantastic credit expansion, what 
possible purpose does this high interest 
rate policy serve? In what possible 
way does this policy restrain inflation? 
The only way a monetary policy can 
succeed in restraining inflation is to re- 
strain credit. If there is an increased 
credit expansion, in spite of the high 
interest rates, the high interest rates 
are totally useless. We still have pres- 
sure on limited resources, which would 
tend to drive up prices, and we have high 
interest rates to boot. So we are in 
the worst possible situation. We have 
to pay more for money, which means 
that we have to pay more for houses, 
automobiles, schools, and hospitals. At 
the same time there is a vast increase 
in credit, to prevent which was the whole 
purpose in following the monetary policy 
which the Federal Reserve Board knew 
would increase interest rates. This is 
the answer of the Federal Reserve 
Board: 

The chart entitled “Credit Expansion— 
Federal and Private” relates to total credit 
expansion, and includes credit extended out 
of current savings as well as out of expan- 
sion of bank loans and investments. Total 
credit expansion was in record amount in 
1959, as was noted in the presentation, 
even though there was little expansion of 
bank credit, as banks obtained most of the 
funds used for increasing their loans by 
selling Government securities. Similarly, in 
1955, 1956, and 1957 total credit expansion 
was large, although bank credit expansion 
was not. 


That is fine. We cannot blame the 
Federal Reserve Board for an increase 
in bank credit expansion if there was 
none; but they have told us that there 
was a total increase in credit expansion. 
They cannot deny that any other increase 
in credit expansion is just as inflationary 
as bank credit expansion. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s answer 
continued: 

The amount of expansion in total credit 
cannot be regarded as measuring the success 
or failure of a policy of monetary restraint. 
The funds for nonbank credit expansion 
come from savings in financial form and 
when nonbank credit expansion increases 
sharply, this means that savings in financial 
form have also increased sharply—and that 
the funds going into such saving have not 
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gone into current expenditures for goods and 
services, 


That would be a fine answer; but the 
facts show that in 1959 savings actually 
decreased, and this occurred in spite of 
the fact that incomes increased sharply. 
In 1959, personal income increased by be- 
tween $20 billion and $25 billion over 
1958. But the actual amount of savings 
was less, meaning that in the $20 billion 
to $25 billion increase in personal income 
there was not a nickel of additional sav- 
ings. The policy of increasing interest 
rates did not encourage the people to 
save. At the same time, it did not re- 
strain the vast increase in credit expan- 
sion. The fact is that we did not have a 
great inflation in 1959, but it was not be- 
cause of the policies of the Federal Re- 
serve that we did not have it. There 
were other reasons for the fact that 
prices did not increase very substantially 
in 1959. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Speaking of infla- 
tion, of course, the year 1959, generally 
speaking, was one of relative stability so 
far as the effect of inflation is concerned. 
5 will agree with that, will he 
no 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Generally speak- 
ing, 1959 was a year of relative stability. 
Was not that accounted for, however, in 
large part by the low price of food? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Alabama is correct. That was a major 
reason. As I understand, in 1959 the 
cost of living went up about one point, 
but the cost of food went down sharply. 
If the cost of food had followed the pat- 
tern of everything else, the cost of liv- 
ing would have gone up 3 or 4 percent, 
and we would have had real inflation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In other words, the 
farmer, in the situation the Senator 
from Wisconsin described a little while 
ago, really bore the burden against in- 
flation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 
As a matter of fact, he was the real hero 
of the situation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The unsung hero. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The unsung hero. 
His prices went down, and because his 
prices went down as sharply as they did, 
even though the food processors’ mar- 
gin went up, the housewife was able to 
buy food for less, and the whole cost of 
living diminished. While the farmer 
made this contribution, he was required 
to pay more in interest rates, which par- 
ticularly damaged him, because he is 
such a big debtor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And he had to pay 
more in the prices of the products he 
had to buy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One more question 
on the subject of inflation. There is one 
thing which puzzles me. We hear a 
great deal of talk about the threat of 
inflation; but, has the Senator noticed 
in recent weeks that Mr. Martin, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, has been talk- 
ing about the danger of deflation? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I did not realize 
that he had been emphasizing it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would not say 
that he is emphasizing it; but the very 
fact that he is beginning to raise cau- 
tion signs against deflation is significant. 
I wondered what reaction that statement 
evoked from the Senator from Wis- 
consin. At I say, it puzzled me. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In view of his pol- 
icies, it is puzzling, in view of the fact 
that we now have a rediscount rate 
which I understand is higher than it 
has been in 30 years—it is very high, at 
any rate—and in view of the fact that 
the open market operations have not 
increased our money supply, and that 
we have a tighter money supply in rela- 
tion to gross national product than we 
have had since 1930, I believe, or a pe- 
riod of 30 years—in view of his policies, 
this is quite startling. In view of the 
facts as they are, however, it is not at all 
surprising, because we have a situation 
in which I believe any objective analyst 
might very well say that we have defia- 
tion, or at least some of the worst ele- 
ments of deflation, including mass 
unemployment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, The Senator means 
by that statement that the policies are 
essentially retrogressive. 

ME PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
r 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 

Alabama. 


The Federal Reserve Board continues: 

Thus restraint on bank credit expansion 
has an effect in limiting total expenditures 
and pressures on capacity and prices even 
though total credit expansion is in large 
amount. The higher savings which permit 
the expansion in total credit result in part 
from increased rates of return to savers, 
which stem from demands for credit which 
are heavy in relation to the total supply of 
bank and other credit available. 


Nothing in the record shows that 
higher savings come from an increased 
rate of return to savers, 

Logically, perhaps, it should, and it 
is possible to make a fine theoretical 
argument along that line, but the show- 
ing this year indicates the opposite. The 
Wall Street Journal made a survey last 
week. The survey, published in the 
Wall Street Journal, shows that the top 
executives of American savings institu- 
tions think there is no relationship at 
all between the interest rate and sav- 
ings. They base that statement on a 
lifetime of experience in the savings 
field, and on practical experience. They 
say that when the interest rate goes up, 
people do not save more. 

The Federal Reserve Board goes on 
to say: 

In appraising the significance of any given 

of total credit outstanding, ac- 
count should be taken not only of the pro- 
portions supplied from sayings and from 
bank credit growth, but also of the nature of 
the new commitments made by borrowers. 
The terms on which new debt is added and 
the capital values embodied in the debt are 
factors that must be watched carefully, 
whatever the sources of the financing. It is 
also important to consider the nature and 
amount of credit already outstanding and 
the resources borrowers may have available 
to meet obligations incurred, 
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Mr. President, all this may be true, 
but the facts are, first, that we have the 
highest interest rates in 30 years; sec- 
ond, the only effect this could possibly 
have on inflation is in discouraging 
credit expansion; third, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has said that we have had 
the greatest credit expansion in his- 
tory—A $60 billion credit expansion by 
1959. 

It seems to me, on the basis of these 
facts, and in spite of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s answer, that their money policy 
has had no consequential effect in re- 
straining inflation, it has driven up the 
cost of money sharply. 

Mr. President, in order to pursue fur- 
ther the consequences of the policies of 
the Federal Reserve Board, so as to de- 
termine whether their policies really 
have an effect in stemming inflation and 
what effect they have on prices, I asked 
this question of the staff of the Federal 
Reserve Board: 

On page 20, in discussing “bank portfolio 
changes” (No. 306), you say, and I quote, 
“shifts in bank portfolios last year closely 
resembled those of 1955, also a year of re- 
covery and renewed expansion. In both 
years banks ran down their portfolios of 
Federal Government securities and cur- 
tailed their lending to State and local gov- 
ernments while sharply increasing their 
lending to consumers and businesses.” 


Mr, President, these were both in infla- 
tionary periods; in periods when people 
expected prices to rise. I said: 

It seems to me that this is about the most 
inflationary thing that banks could do. To 
increase their lending to consumers and 
businesses obviously for the purpose of con- 
sumer and business spending, and to cur- 
tail their lending to State and local govern- 
ments, would seem to me to directly increase 
the costs to State and local governments of 
financing, therefore the interest that State 
and local governments would have to pay 
over a period of many years for the financing, 
to afford the total costs of whatever projects 
State and local governments might be en- 
gaged for which the financing was needed. 


I should say at this point that the rea- 
son why the sale of bonds by banks in- 
creases their price is that obviously when 
the bonds are sold, the price goes down, 
and the Federal and local governments, 
in borrowing money, because the price of 
bonds has gone down, have to pay more 
for interest, and interest rates go up. 

This is, of course, a well known and 
automatic development. It refiects the 
sale by banks and institutional groups or 
the Federal Reserve of Government 
bonds. 

High interest cost to Government 
would perhaps be deflationary if because 
of the high cost of interest the Govern- 
ment were postponing its activities, 
But there is no evidence that the Gov- 
ernment hesitates at all to go ahead and 
borrow and spend, no matter how high 
interest rates go. We know this is true 
of the Federal Government. I have 
never heard anyone say he could not 
engage in a Federal project because of 
high interest rates. We complain about 
high interest rates, but we go ahead and 
spend the money anyway. 

Many people believe that local gov- 
ernments might postpone their borrow- 
ing of funds and their construction 
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activities if interest rates were high. 
However, the Federal Reserve Board 
conducted a very exhaustive study in 
1958 of the effect of high interest rates 
on local and State construction activi- 
ties. It was a very interesting study, 
because they studied some $2,600 million 
of bond issues, and their conclusion, it 
seems to me, was a real lesson, It 
showed that only $45 million, or less 
than 2 percent, of the construction activ- 
ities of State and local governments, was 
postponed because of high interest rates. 
So, once again, high interest rates sim- 
ply do not work to restrain government 
units or, for that matter, private or com- 
mercial sources of expenditure from 
going ahead and spending money. 

My question continues: 

This would seem to me to be reinforced by 
a Federal Reserve study that I saw about a 
year or so ago indicating that the Federal 
Reserve tentatively concluded, on the basis 
of a fairly competent study, that increased 
interest rates had virtually no effect in dis- 
couraging State and local public works proj- 
ects. I would conclude from all of this, 
that the stringent money policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve would seem to have very little 
effect on inflation, inasmuch as banks 
increased their lending to consumers and 
businesses, “sharply,” to use your term, 
while driving up the cost of projects engaged 
in by State and local governments. 


Incidentally, the increase in interest 
rates probably greatly surpassed the 
2 percent diminution in the total amount 
of construction by State and local gov- 
ernments. 

The answer of the Federal Reserve 
Board was this: 

Monetary policies of the Federal Reserve 
System are not designed to channel banking 
funds to or away from any particular sector 
of the economy at any time. They are in- 
tended, in of rising demands on our 
productive capacity, to restrain expansion in 
demands by limiting the amount of financ- 
ing more closely to the available supply of 
saving. In the absence of such restraint, 
rapid expansion in bank credit would add to 
current or potential inflationary pressures, 


Of course, the fact is that Federal 
Reserve policy did not prevent an expan- 
sion of activity that was inflationary. 
It did not prevent local and State gov- 
ernment spending, as well as business 
and private spending. 

The Federal Reserve Board went on to 
say: 

It is difficult to see how a shift among sec- 
tors obtaining credit from banks can be 
construed as automatically inflationary, 
particularly if expansion in the total of 
bank credit is restricted. 


It seems to me it is not difficult at all. 
What happens is that the individual per- 
son—the consumer—borrows money 
from the bank and spends it. The busi- 
ness borrows money from the bank 
and spends it to expand, which is ex- 
actly what happened in 1955 and 1959, 
according to the testimony of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board itself. That is in- 
flationary. On the other hand, the se- 
curities of State and local governments 
and Federal securities were sold by banks 
in order to permit them to lend money. 
The result of this was to drive the price 
of securities down and the interest rates 
on those securities up. This increased 
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the cost of money to local governments, 
which in turn was inflationary, because 
it meant that the local governments had 
to pay more for their money and pass 
on the additional cost in higher taxes, 

At the same time, the head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board admitted that at the 
time this was taking place, in 1959, the 
country experienced the largest credit 
expansion in our history. The Board 
continued: 

Bank sales of Government securities in 
1959 provided funds for loans to consumers 
and businesses, but the funds came largely 
from consumers and businesses who bought 
the securities sold by banks. 


But they did this through credit ex- 
pansion. ‘The Federal Reserve Board 
goes on to say: 

Moreover, a considerable portion of con- 
sumer and business borrowing and most 
of State and local government security fi- 
naneing is for a similar purpose: to pur- 
chase construction goods and services—for 
community facilities in the case of State 
and local governments, for homes in the 
case of consumers, and for productive facili- 
ties in the case of business. Whether as a 
matter of public policy, it is desirable to en- 
courage one or another of these uses of the 
resources of the building industry is one 
of the many issues not within the province 
of the monetary authorities. 


Mr. President, here is the real rub. 
It seem to me there is no question at all 
that the Federal Reserve Board, by 
these answers of their advisers, conceive 
that their monetary policy does result 
in the shift of the allocation of resources 
and in the very decisive effect that has. 
Housing starts have dropped very sharp- 
ly, as they began to drop in 1959, as they 
are doing now, and as they did in late 
1955 and 1956, under the impact of high 
interest rates. 

But business expands. The Federal 
Reserve Board of advisers say, “It is 
none of our business what the conse- 
quences are. We do it. It seems to us 
that we cannot concern ourselves with 
whether this is going to drive people out 
of work in the construction industry and 
prevent people from buying homes, 
That is simply beyond our concern.” 

Mr. President, I feel very strongly 
that that should not be; that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board should have this well 
in mind; and that if they should take 
this kind of action, they should accept 
the responsibilities. It may be at times 
that they should have to do it. There 
may be occasions when it will be nec- 
essary to adopt a policy of relative re- 
straint of credit, in which interest rates 
might have to go up. But I think if this 
is the situation, the Federal Reserve 
Board ought manfully to recognize what 
has happened. The small businessman, 
the farmowner, and the homeowner, 
are hit. This has to be done, but this 
is the price we have to pay, rather 
than to say it is beyond the province 
of the monetary authorities. 

I read further from the statement by 
the Board: 

While it is necessary for interest rates to 
rise in order to attract the increased volume 


of saving required to meet an enlarged de- 
mand for borrowed funds, it should be em- 
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phasized that restricting the volume of in- 
vestment relatively closely to the volume of 
saving tends to restrain price increases. 
Stable prices are of great importance to 
State and local governments. In the case 
of school or other construction outlays by 
these governments, for example, interest 
payments usually account for a relatively 
small proportion of the total expenditure. 


Mr. President, that assertion by an 
adviser of the Federal Reserve Board is 
worth repeating, because it is fantas- 
tically wrong. It is as follows: 

In the case of school or other construction 
outlays by these governments, for example, 
interest payments usually account for a 
relatively small proportion of the total ex- 
penditure. 


Mr. President, the other day I placed 
in the Recorp material which shows that 
the increase in interest rates—all by it- 
self—on a typical $1 million high school 
today is $300,000, or approximately one- 
third of the entire cost of the high 
school. It seems to me that no one can 
correctly say that is a relatively small 
proportion of the total expenditure” or 
the total cost of the high school. 

Mr. President, I have before me let- 
ters from two different school authori- 
ties in my State. One is from Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., and gives the city reaction; 
the other comes from Frederic, a small 
town or village in the farming section in 
northwest Wisconsin. But both of them 
have the same highly practical reaction 
to tight money. The letter from She- 
boygan reports that the school authority 
there has just floated a $4 million bond 
issue; and, as I calculate, and as the 
school authority there recognizes, it had 
to pay $1 million more for the money 
borrowed, because at this time interest 
rates are that much higher than they 
were in 1952. That letter comes from 
Les Johnson, superintendent of schools 
in Sheboygan, Wis. 

I also received a letter from the ad- 
ministrator of common schools in Fred- 
eric, Wis. In the letter he points out 
that—far from the conclusions of Mr. 
Young, who stated that “interest pay- 
ments usually account for a relatively 
small proportion of the total expendi- 
ture, in the case of school or other con- 
struction outlays by these govern- 
ments“ —in the case of Frederic, Wis., 
which is typical of the smaller com- 
munities in Wisconsin, the school dis- 
trict will have to pay for debt services 
alone in 1960 more than 26 percent 
of the district’s levy for all operating 
costs. Think of that, Mr. President. 
The debt service alone, or financing costs, 
in 1960 will be 26 percent—or more than 
one-fourth—of all the operating costs of 
the school district, including all of the 
costs for teachers’ salaries and for main- 
tenance and for transportation—26 per- 
cent of all of the very heavy costs of 
school operation. 

He also points out that interest pay- 
ments amount to 52.8 percent, on more 
than one-half, of Frederic’s principal 
payment on this debt. 

Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senate to copies of these letters 
which I have asked to have printed in 
the RECORD. 
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Then, Mr. President, the statement by 
the Federal Reserve Board reads as 
follows: 

Moreover, if prices rise and more funds 
must be borrowed, this operates to increase 
interest payments on future borrowing. In- 
creases in interest rates create a much less 
onerous burden on taxpayers over the long 
run, therefore, than rising prices of con- 
struction goods and services. 


No evidence at all of that is given. It 
seems to me that, in fact, the evidence 
is overwhelmingly to the contrary. I 
have concrete evidence from Sheboygan 
and Frederic, Wis., that the increase in 
interest costs constitutes a very great 
burden, and far more than does the in- 
crease in construction costs. 

Furthermore, not one nickel of the 
increase in interest costs goes into the 
pocket of any school- construction 
worker. All of it goes to persons who 
are far removed from that area; and, by 
and large, that increase goes into the 
great financial centers. 

The statement by the Federal Reserve 
Board reads, further as follows: 

Furthermore, since State and local gov- 
ernments are investors —e.g., of retirement 
fund assets—as well as borrowers, a portion 
of the higher cost of borrowing is offset by 
the higher rate of return State and local 
govern ae can obtain on their invest- 
ments. 


Well, that is a happy thought; but 
the trouble is that in almost every case 
and almost every kind of governmental 
situation—except in a rare situation 
such as that of Wisconsin, where the 
State is not permitted to go into debt— 
for most States and virtually all com- 
munities the cost of the funds borrowed 
is far greater than the interest yield to 
the States or their instrumentalities 
from their pension funds or other funds. 
So when interest rates rise, the burden 
on the taxpayers is much greater than 
any benefits which may be received; 
and I am surprised that the advisers of 
the Federal Reserve Board do not recog- 
nize that fact. 

I read further from the statement by 
the Federal Reserve Board: 

The fact that banks purchase a smaller 
volume of State and local government bonds 
in 1 year than in another does not neces- 
sarily result in a smaller volume of State 
and local government bond sales. It may 
mean, as it did last year when State and 
local governments obtained about the same 
volume of long-term funds through the sale 
of bonds as in 1958, that the funds so ob- 
tained were supplied from saving rather 
than from expansion of commercial bank 
lending. 


Once again, that is fine; but the fact 
is that in 1959, savings declined and in- 
come and interest rates increased. 

Mr. President, in order to discover 
whether there was any justification for 
the request of both the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Administration or 
their position that Congress should re- 
move the 4% percent limit on the in- 
terest rate on long-term Government 
bonds, I asked the Federal Reserve 
Board this question: 

On page 23, in discussing “Federal cash 
borrowing” (No. 0506), you say, “In the first 
half of calendar 1960, the Government is 
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likely to repay about 7 billion dollars of 
outstanding debt; in the first half of 1959, 
the Government increased its debt by 
nearly $1 billion. In the second half of 
1960 the Government will be a net bor- 
rower as is usual at that time of year but 
probably by a much smaller amount than 
in recent years.” In view of this situation, 
isn’t it possible that the very substantial 
$7 billion of outstanding debt retirement 
expected by the Government in the first 
half of calendar 1960, would greatly ease 
the pressure on interest rates, and unless 
contrary action is taken by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, tend to diminish the im- 
portance of the 4½ percent interest limita- 
tion problem? That is, if the Government 
is retiring $7 billion of outstanding debt in 
1960, would it not be easier to refinance 
short-term debt with longer maturities un- 
der these circumstances? 


Mr. President, what has happened 

since I wrote that letter, almost exactly 
1 month ago, is that interest rates have 
continued to fall, as we predicted they 
would. Short-term interest rates are 
down, and very short-term interest rates 
are far below the 44-percent limit, or 
they were until very recently. At this 
time I suppose they are at about that 
rate. 
At any rate, it is apparent that the 
Government can borrow in the short- 
term market without paying any penalty 
for the 4%4-percent restriction; and it is 
also obvious that if the Federal Govern- 
ment were permitted to borrow at more 
than 41⁄4 percent interest, it would have 
to pay more, every month, for the money 
it borrowed, in addition to the fact that 
the Government would have to continue 
to pay the additional interest charge for 
many years to come—for as long as the 
Government borrowed the money. 

The answer of the Federal Reserve 
Board is as follows: 

It may be that the change in the fiscal 
position of the Federal Government from the 
large cash deficit in calendar 1959 to a sur- 
plus in 1960 and the consequent shift from 
substantial cash borrowing in 1959 to mod- 
erate debt repayment this year will relieve 
pressures on the capital markets enough to 
prevent further advances in interest rates or 
about some decline in rates. In the 
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make long-term government issues salable 
at or below the 4 ½-percent ceiling. 


Well, that is agreed; I doubt very 


much that it will be that low. 
But, as Gardiner Means suggested in a 


low interest rates at this 


than 

ment borrowed on a 20-year basis. 

be true, as Gardiner Means 

points out in his letter, that if the Gov- 
has to borrow on a 90-day 

basis or on a basis of less than 1 year, 


borrowing for 4% or 5 years at slightly 
higher rates could be done legally, with 
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the result that the Government would 
be subjected to the higher interest rates 
for only a relatively short period of time, 
and without increasing the liquidity of 
the economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Means’ letter printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

DEBATE ON THE DEBT 


Senator Prescorr Bus, in his letter of 
February 12, objects to the businesslike 
handling of long-term debt which I proposed 
and which seems implicit in the interest 
ceiling. However, he admits that “few 
financial interests would question the di- 
rect saving which the procedure advocated 
by Dr. Means would realize.” This under- 
cuts one of his two major points, that 
failure to refund into long-terms “costs the 
taxpayers money.” 

On the broader question of the public 
debt and economic stability, Senator BUSH 
advocates the non-businesslike manipula- 
tion of the public debt to help offset fluc- 
tuations in demand. But this is not the 
immediate issue. The Treasury already has 
the authority to sell securities up to 5 years 
at whatever rate of interest is necessary. 
It can therefore obtain most, if not all, of 
the advantage of such manipulation by 
shifting from short-terms, such as 90-day 
bills, into intermediate-terms, such as 5-year 
notes. 

The real issues are: (1) Would shifts 
from short-terms into long-terms have a 
significantly greater effect on demand than 
shifts into intermediate-terms, and (2) if 
so, would such shifting represent a good way 
to increase the stability of demand and 
employment? 

It may be that a shift from 90-day bills 
into 5-year notes would have a significant 
effect on current demand. But there is lit- 
tle evidence that a shift instead into long- 
term bonds would have any important 
additional effect. 

Even if we assume such an additional ef- 
fect, this shifting would not be a useful way 
to increase economic stability for the follow- 

reasons: 

(1) It is a one-way street. In time of 
potential excess demand it would be possible 
to shift amounts of debt from short- or 
medium-terms to long-terms, but once the 
shift had been made the debt would be 
locked into long-terms and the procedure 
could not be used effectively in reverse, 

(2) Nonbusinesslike manipulation in- 

volving long-terms must place a net cost on 
the taxpayer, as Senator Busn has ac- 
knowledged. 
(3) It is generally conceded that the 
monetary powers of the Federal Reserve 
Board to alter the level of aggregate demand 
are great and highly flexible. 

With such a potent instrument as mone- 
tary policy available to offset fluctuations in 
demand, it would not seem to be in the 
public interest to use for this purpose such 
a weak, irreversible and expensive instru- 
ment as the nonbusinesslike manipulation 
into or out of long-term issues. 

Finally, the wisdom of the interest ceiling 
would seem to be confirmed by Senator 
Busn’s letter. He urges that the ceiling 
should be removed immediately so that re- 
funding can reduce current costs and cur- 
rent demand. 

To reduce costs in the current budget by 
increasing costs in future budgets to a much 
greater extent may be good politics, but it is 
certainly not economic statesmanship. 

To reduce demand when there are more 
than four million workers seeking but unable 
to find jobs and the equivalent of another 
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two million of manpower available would 
seem to be neither good politics nor eco- 
nomic statesmanship. 

In essence, what Senator BUSH is recom- 
mending is that the interest ceiling be re- 
moved so that the administration can in- 
crease the longrun tax burden and increase 
current unemployment. Why? 

G C. Mrans. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Board further says: 


A large demand for long-term funds is 
generally expected this year from other sec- 
tors of the economy, especially from the 
business sector. 


Here is a good reason for the Govern- 
ment not to go into the long-term bond 
market. If there is to be an increase in 
the demand for long-term funds, espe- 
cially from the business sector, then by 
all means there should not be another 
$20 billion of Federal demand for money, 
which the Secretary of the Treasury says 
he would like to put into long-term 
bonds, bidding up the interest rates on 
long-term bonds that much more. But 
the Board says there is going to be that 
increased demand. So we can expect 
those rates to go up even higher. 

I read further from the Board’s state- 
ment: 

As was noted in the presentation, the 
volume of long-term financing by corpora- 
tions was moderate in 1959, While invest- 
ment in productive facilities increased last 
year, profits began to rise earlier and in- 
creased more rapidly than did such spend- 
ing, thereby providing funds that limited 
the need for external financing by cor- 
porations. 

A different situation seems likely this year. 
Surveys indicate that businessmen antici- 
pate increased spending for productive 
facilities. ‘This increase in spending may 
well be greater than the rise in internal 
funds, particularly in view of the larger 
Federal income tax payments resulting from 
last year's rise in corporate profits. Con- 
sumers’ demands for credit may also in- 
crease, especially if automobile sales approxi- 
mate the volume producers apparently ex- 

. Finally, the financing requirements 
of State and local governments are unlikely 
to diminish. 

There is a very real question whether, if 
business and consumer spending increase 
substantially, the supply of savings pro- 
vided by these sectors will be large enough 
to meet the demand for long-term funds 
without at least continuation of the cur- 
rent advanced level of interest rates. 


Once again there is the same fallacy— 
the fallacy which no one in the Federal 
Reserve Board, to my knowledge, has 
ever been willing to recognize or to de- 
bate, the policy that if interest rates are 
increased savings will automatically in- 
crease. The best evidence indicates that 
will not happen. Furthermore, unless 
the money managers act to provide some 
moderate, reasonable balance between 
the supply of money and the gross na- 
tional product, we can certainly expect 
that as the gross national product in- 
creases, as we hope it will and expect 
it will, interest rates will go up, and 
that the interest burden will be that 
much more difficult. 

The Federal Reserve Board goes on 
to say: 

Last consumers and corporations were 
the principal purchasers of Federal securi- 
ties. If spending by these sectors rises sub- 
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stantially, it may well be that consumers 
and corporations will limit their purchases 
of Treasury securities, or possibly will want 
to reduce their holdings. For business cor- 
porations, such a reduction in holdings of 
Government securities would be facilitated 
by the fact that most of the securities they 
acquired in 1959 were of short maturity and 
could be sold with little or no capital loss. 
Also, if the demand for bank credit is large, 
commercial banks may well be selling Gov- 
ernment securities, as they did in 1959, in 
order to obtain funds to lend to other bor- 
rowers. 

Market yields on Treasury bonds and other 
securities are of course subject to sizable 
variations over short periods in response to 
new developments affecting the outlook for 
supply and demand in the capital markets. 
Thus in late 1959 and early 1960 average 
yields on Treasury bonds due in 10 years or 
more rose sharply to a high of 4.42 percent. 
Most recently yields have declined consider- 
ably and the average on long-term Govern- 
ment bonds is now back down to about 42 
percent. In the early weeks of several other 
postwar years the Government securities 
market experienced a temporary decline in 


lds. 

-i ess of these temporary variations, 
it must be stressed that for many months 
the average yield on outstanding long-term 
Government bonds has understated substan- 
tially the coupon rate which the Treasury 
would have put on a new bond offering 
to attract investment funds into long-term 
marketable Government securities. This 
understatement stems from two influences: 
(1) outstanding bonds, which carry interest 
coupons ranging from 3 to 4 percent, are 
quoted at large discounts below par; and 
(2) the long-term maturity sector has been 
sheltered from new supply as a result of the 
interest rate ceiling. In connection with 
the discounts at which bonds are selling, 
many present holders of long-term Govern- 
ment bonds are reluctant to sell even though 
they could improve ultimate yields to ma- 
turity by switching into other securities. By 
selling comparatively low-coupon bonds at 
current market prices, holders would have 
to realize unacceptably large capital losses. 
The reluctance to take capital loss on sales 
is reflected in the relatively light volume of 
trading in long-term Government bonds and 
suggests that the level of yields on these 
securities has not fully adjusted to the level 
of market yields obtainable on other invest- 
ments. 

In a period of relatively high economic ac- 
tivity occurring at an advanced stage of the 
business cycle, market interest yields become 
quite sensitive to shifting expectations of 
market professionals and investors and tend 
to show quite sharp and unpredictable fluc- 
tuations, 


There is certainly the strong tendency 
that when the Federal Government en- 
ters the long-term security market, in- 
terest rates rise. 

The Federal Reserve Board continued: 

In this kind of a market situation, a tem- 
porary upsweep or downsweep in rates will 
not necessarily pressage a further increment 
in the same direction. Considering the stage 
of the present economic development, there- 
fore, the recent decline in market yields 
does not diminish the importance of remoy- 
ing the 4% percent interest ceiling on Goy- 
ernment bonds, 


It seems to me this conclusion does not 
follow, from the rest of the Board’s con- 
clusions and analysis. 

As a result of this briefing, I asked 
the Federal Reserve Board the following 
question: 

On page 24, discussing the chart “Money 
supply” (No. 0203), you say, and I quote, 
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“Demand deposits and currency increased 
about one-half percent in 1959, less than in 
most other recent years.” Was this the 
result primarily of the policy of the FED, 
or were there other free market factors that 
were primarily responsible? 


The purpose of this question was to see 
if the Federal Reserve Board had any 
explanation for the reason as to why 
interest rates had increased other than 
as a result of the policies followed by the 
Federal Reserve Board itself. This is 
what the Federal Reserve Board said: 

Changes in the active money supply— 
demand deposits and currency—at all times 
result from the interaction of many forces, 
including Federal Reserve policies developed 
with recognition so far as possible of the 
3 forces operating in any particular 
period. 


I insist that the Federal Reserve 
Board is the active agency, the only hu- 
manly conscious agency acting on the 
money supply per se and the only agency 
that can make the money supply be- 
come anything it wants it to become. 
It has had that power and has exercised 
that power for more than 46 years. Any 
time the Board implies it is the market 
conditions which largely determine the 
money supply, it seems to me it is not be- 
ing completely frank, or it is failing to 
realize what the situation is. 

The Federal Reserve Board continued: 

The public’s preference with regard to the 
amount and nature of liquid assets they 
wish to hold, the public’s demand for bank 
and other credit, bank willingness to borrow 
from Federal Reserve banks to meet loan 
demands, changes in gold reserves resulting 
from changes in the international balance 
of payments, Federal fiscal policies as they 
affect the Treasury's management of its cash 
balance, and Treasury debt management pol- 
icy all exert pressures influencing the level 
of the money supply in the hands of the 
public, 


This is all true, but what it really 
means is that if the Federal Reserve 
Board operates in such a way that cur- 
rency and demand deposits are at a cer- 
tain level, then the only way the other 
forces can act is that if the demand for 
money increases, then interest rates 
inevitably rise. If they act in such a 
way that the demand for money de- 
creases, which happens in a recession, 
the interest rates go down. But the 
Federal Reserve Board, by varying the 
money supply, determines what the 
interest rate is. All it has to do is vary 
the money supply in relation to the other 
demand factors, and it can establish 
whatever interest rate it desires to estab- 
lish. What is more the Congress has 
charged it with the responsibility for 
doing so. 

The Federal Reserve Board went on 
tosay: 

The influence of all of these factors, in- 
cluding that of monetary policy, was re- 
flected in the moderate rise in the money 
supply last year, as they were in the sub- 
stantial increase in the money supply in 
the preceding year. 


Of course, that is a relative term. The 
fact that the Fed increases the money 
supply by a few hundred million may 
not mean too much when we consider 
that we have a money supply of $140 
billion. It is a lot of money, but in rela- 
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tion to the need for money, when there 
has been an increase of $20 billion or 
$25 billion in personal income, it is a very 
modest increase. In relation to the 
increase in the gross national product, 
this money supply is a very small in- 
crease. And this relationship is what 
we must keep our eye on. 

The Federal Reserve Board continued: 

Loan demands on commercial banks rose 
sharply with general economic recovery and 
expansion in 1958 and the first half of 1959. 
Monetary policy actions provided a substan- 
tial amount of reserves in the first half of 
1958, permitting the growth in the public's 
demand for borrowed funds to be reflected 
in a record expansion in bank credit and a 
very large rise in the active money supply. 
Thereafter, monetary policy actions con- 
tributed to a progressive tightening in mem- 
ber bank reserve positions, although reserve 
credit was being supplied to the market to 
offset the outflow of gold. Slowing in the 
rate of growth of the money supply in the 
first half of 1959 reflected the effects of a 
slower expansion in bank reserve funds. 

After mid-1959, active money supply de- 
clined somewhat reflecting primarily the 
public’s diminished needs for active cash 
balances and the increased advantage of in- 
vesting idle balances, rather than any 
changes in the degree of monetary restraint, 
The prolonged steel strike reduced the level 
of economic activity, thereby cutting back 
somewhat the community’s needs for cash 
balances for transaction purposes. 


Mr. President, recall that sentence as 
I read the next one. The next sentence 
of the Federal Reserve Board is as fol- 
lows: 

Moreover, the rise in interest rates occur- 
ring in this period made it increasingly at- 
tractive for the public to hold its balances 
beyond those needed for transactions pur- 
poses in interest-bearing liquid assets such 
as short-term Government securities. 


That is absolutely contradictory. The 
Federal Reserve Board says, in the first 
sentence, that the prolonged steel strike 
cut back the community’s needs for cash 
balances and the need for cash; but in 
the next sentence the Board says inter- 
est rates increased. Mr. President, in- 
terest rates do not increase when the 
community needs less money. Interest 
rates go up when the community needs 
more cash than it can get, and they go 
up when the community is willing to 
pay more money for that cash. 

The Federal Reserve Board goes on 
to say: 

Money use, as measured by turnover of 
deposits, which had leveled off in late spring, 
remained quite constant over this period 
until steel production was resumed in No- 
vember, when turnover rose again. 


Mr. President, I have two more ques- 
tions and answers. The next to the last 
question I have relates to how the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board advisers look at the 
rate of growth. I was very concerned 
by the appearance of a very fine man, 
a Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, who indicated he did not have as 
much concern as I thought he might 
have about the growth of our country. 
I was also very concerned about the 
presentation made by the Federal Re- 
serve Board advisers, since I felt that 
they thought perhaps we might be grow- 
ing too fast. It seems to me, in view 
of our very slow growth as compared 
to other free economies, such as that of 
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Germany, perhaps they are incorrect, 
so I asked this question: 


On page 25, in discussing the chart “Gross 
national product,” (No. 1006), you say, and 
I quote, “Recovery in production and em- 
ployment from strike levels has been under- 
way for some time now and a new high for 
gross national product of $500 billion is 
expected for the first quarter of 1960." Then 
you go on to say, and I quote, “Will the ex- 
pansion that is now under way be sus- 
tainable?” Would you translate this ex- 
pansion for me into per capita terms at con- 
stant dollars and indicate what expansion 
in the judgment of the staff might be con- 
sidered to be more than is sustainable? 


The answer was: 


The projected estimate for gross national 
product of $500 billion in the first quarter 
of 1960 may be translated into a per capita 
gross national product figure of $2,469 in 
terms of 1954 prices, as compared with an 
estimated $2,390 in the fourth quarter of 
1959. If this estimate is realized, per capita 
real gross national product will increase by 
3.2 percent in one quarter, or at an annual 
rate of approximately 13 percent. 


Mr. President, I think this is fantastic, 
because it is well known that the big 
jump between 1959 and the projected 
expectation for 1960 is due to expected 
recovery from the steel strike. This is 
not anything we should expect to have 
repeated. 

Perhaps a 13 percent annual rate of 
growth would be too much, although I 
am not sure it would be. 

In other words, to say that we are in 
a position where we have to restrain 
ourselves before we grow too fast, that 
we have grown so much in the last quar- 
ter, based on the expectation of what 
will occur with the steel strike over— 
that we will have much activity—I think 
indicates far too much caution and too 
much lack of faith in the economy on 
the part of our money market advisers. 

The answer continues: 

This rate may be compared to average 
annual rates of change of real per capita 
gross national product of 1.6 percent from 
1899 to 1959 and of 1.8 percent from 1947 
to 1959. In view of these annual rates of 
increase, which by and large reflect changes 
in available resources and increased produc- 
tivity, it is evident that the 13 percent an- 
nual rate of expansion in real gross na- 
tional product from the reduced strike 
level could not be sustained for an extended 
period. The question which you quote above 
relates rather to the general type of expan- 
sion possible and sustainable after produc- 
tion has already risen to a level only mod- 
erately below current capacity. 


I should say, indeed it does, and it does 
not relate to that extraordinary situa- 
tion which they quote. 

They conclude the answer by saying 


It may be further noted that the rate of 
expansion is typically high in the early 
of a recovery, as it was from the 

spring of 1958 to the spring of 1959 (8 per- 
cent per capita over this year), because of 
the availability of unemployed resources of 
manpower and of industrial capacity and 
also because productivity tends to show 
unusually large gains at this stage of the 
cycle. As expansion proceeds, higher levels 
of resource utilization are attained and the 
rate of expansion of real gross national 
product slows down. A major problem is 
to keep production rising, with a high level 
of resource utilization, for an extended 
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period without accumulating excessive in- 
ventories or developing such other imbal- 
ances in the economy as will bring about 
an early decline in output, employment and 
income, 


Mr. President, this is exactly true. 
The Senator from Alabama has men- 
tioned that the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board says we may have to be 
concerned about deflation. This is why 
now, at the present stage of our econ- 
omy, I think we need monetary easing 
and not monetary restraint. 

Mr. President, I come to my last ques- 
tion and answer, which relate to the 
orientation the Federal Reserve Board 
advisers have toward the stage our econ- 
omy is in at the present time. This is 
exceedingly important. If the advisers 
to the Nation’s money managers feel 
that the Nation can move along in the 
same way it has moved historically, and 
feel that we can go back to the period of 
the 1920’s to take our norms and stand- 
ards, then I think we shall be in trouble. 
I say that because we have had a fan- 
tastic change in our technology and in 
our economy in the last 10 or 15 years. 
I say that because other free nations, as 
well as Communist nations, are growing 
with immense rapidity. I say that be- 
cause I have a feeling the advisers to the 
Federal Reserve Board, and perhaps the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board 
themselves, are thinking too much in 
terms of what happened 30 years ago. 

For that reason I asked this question: 

On page 27, in discussing the chart “Yields 
on Governments” (No. 0509), the statement 
is made, and I quote: “Certainly the runup 
in interest rates in this recovery period has 
been much more rapid and has brought rates 
to much higher levels than in the corre- 
sponding stage of the preceding cyclical re- 
covery—although not particularly high rela- 
tive to prewar periods of high-level activity.” 
Now it seems to me that your chart dis- 
tinctly showed interest rates are now higher 
than they have been since 1930. The state- 
ment that they’re not particularly high rela- 
tive to prewar periods of high-level activity 
means that there was no such thing as high- 
level activity after 1930, until the last few 
months. Is this correct? Secondly, I was 
shocked to hear a member of your staff 
argue that, in general, conditions were far 
more similar to the 1920’s than the 1950's. 
I want to be fair, and perhaps I misunder- 
stand him. It would seem to me, in view of 
(a) the enormous role of government, (b) 
the huge impact of the highly progressive 
and very substantial Federal income tax, (c) 
built-in stabilizers such as social security, 
unemployment compensation, price sup- 
ports, plus huge Federal deficits in times of 
recession, that to speak of the immense shift 
in the nature of our economy in terms of the 


parison 
shocks me, although, of course, it may well 
be a sound reference. At any rate, it would 
seem to me that in view of the factors that 
I’ve mentioned, an interest rate that could 
be well justified in the twenties when the 
risk far greater, that is, cyclical risk, 
be justified on the same basis 
Is this not correct? 
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The answer of the Federal Reserve 
Board: 


The statement (on p. 27) that recent 
levels of yields on U.S. Government securities 
are not particularly high compared with 
those which prevailed in prewar periods of 
high-level activity should not be interpreted 
as implying that, until the past few months, 
there was no period of high activity after 
1930. This statement, and the subsequent 
oral comment to which you referred, were 
designed to make the point that the levels 
of interest rates that have prevailed since 
the early 1930's have reflected special cir- 
cumstances and should not be considered as 
representative of rates that might be ex- 
pected in a prolonged peacetime period of 
high-resource utilization and large capital 
demands. The reasons for this view were 
too numerous for elaboration in a discussion 
of purely current developments, 

The question which you raise in this con- 
nection is whether it is at all appropriate to 
go back to the 1920’s to make interest rate 
comparisons in view of the many important 
changes which have occurred in the U.S. 
economy in the intervening years. In the 
1930’s, economic depression, which reduced 
credit demands, and an unprecedented gold 
inflow, which supplied the banks with an ex- 
traordinarily large volume of excess reserves 
for which they could find no use, caused 
interest rates to fall to exceptionally low 
levels. These levels existed at the outbreak 
of the war and were continued by a series 
of direct controls on credit demands and 
monetary use and a policy of pegging interest 
rates. As a result an excessively large vol- 
ume of money was created and in addition 
the tremendously expanded public debt was 
made practically the same as money. 

In the early postwar years the arbitrary 
pegs on interest rates were continued until 
1951. Substantial Federal surpluses and 
debt retirement helped to absorb some re- 
dundant funds, but the money supply con- 
tinued to expand at a moderate rate. Be- 
cause of the very large supply of money 
already outstanding, together with the 
liquidity imparted to Government securities 
by the support policies, and the pentup de- 
mands for consumption and investment that 
had accumulated during the war, the period 
was marked by recurrent inflationary pres- 
sures. 

Attempts to peg interest rates broke down 
of necessity with the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea. It was neither desirable nor 
feasible to establish an effective system of 
direct controls that would have kept mone- 
tary and credit expansion within bounds 
and maintain prices and yields of Govern- 
ment securities at the then existing levels, 
The Treasury-Federal Reserve accord, there- 
fore, was adopted in early 1951 in order to 
permit interest rates to move flexibly. Since 
that time there has been a general rising 
tendency in interest rates, with fluctuations 
that refiected variations in credit demands. 

For historical comparisons with the pres- 
ent period, we are left essentially with the 
years before 1930. As you bring out in your 
letter, our country has undergone many 
profound changes since the 1920's. How 
these changes should be evaluated for the 
purpose of appraising the significance of 
levels of interest rates is evidently a most 
complicated matter; here I can only indicate 
some of the considerations which appear to 
be most important in making such an ap- 
praisal. 

In the 1920’s there were some conditions 
making for high interest rates which are 
not present now, or at least to a lesser ex- 
tent. Foremost among these in the latter 
part of the earlier decade was the extraordi- 
narily large demand for call loans to finance 
speculation in the stock market, which 
oe short-term money rates up to new 
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Many changes since the 1920’s, however, 
including several of those mentioned in your 
letter, have affected comparability in the di- 
rection of higher interest rates today than 
those which prevailed a generation ago. 

The larger economic role of government 
in the recent period—including State and 
local units as well as Federal—has been ac- 
companied by increased demands for bor- 
rowed funds. On balance in the past dec- 
ade Federal budget deficits have absorbed 
private savings and the public debt has 
grown by one-eighth, or $32 billion, to a new 
high. In the 1920's, in contrast, the public 
debt was reduced by one-third, or $8.5 bil- 
lion, from its post-World War I peak. 


That is another reason why I think 
the twenties are a very poor basis for 
comparison. 

The Federal Reserve Board goes on to 
say: 

The volume of Federal debt outstanding 
today is much larger relative to national 
income than at any time in the 1920's. 


That is another reason, Mr. President, 
why public policy should favor interest 
rate reduction, because of the huge and 
steady interest payments required on 
our national debt, as compared with 
the 1920’s, when there was not nearly 
3 cost of servicing the national 

ebt. 

The Federal Reserve Board goes on to 
say: 

Even when fully covered by tax receipts, 
increased rates of Government expenditures 
probably make for higher levels of interest 
rates because of indirect effects of high taxes 
on individual's and business incentives to 
save and invest, 


Once again, increased interest rates 
provide no increased incentive to save 
on the basis of all the available evidence 
we can get—none. The fact is that 
there is today a high tax cushion and a 
high spending cushion, both of which 
provide a kind of greater security and 
provide some recovery for those who 
have been loaned money, have gone into 
business, and have been unable to make 
a go of it. 

A number of people have enjoyed 
high profits in prosperous periods, and 
have made investments during that time. 
Later they have lost money. They have 
been able to recover quite a bit of their 
loss by going back to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and getting the kind of tax re- 
funds which are due them under those 
circumstances. This is another element 
in our society which indicates that we 
can get along with less risk, and there- 
fore interest rates can be lowered. 

The Federal Reserve Board answer 
continues: 

Thus, compared with earlier periods of our 
history, interest yields currently represent a 
smaller net return to lenders. At the same 
time, owing to additional tax deductions, the 
net cost to corporate borrowers is about half 
as much as in the 1920's and the cost to other 
borrowers is also lower by varying propor- 
tions. It should be especially noted that the 
complete elimination of tax exemption on 
U.S. Government bonds since the 1920’s has 
tended to raise the level of nominal interest 
rates on this type of debt. 


In spite of the tax exemptions, Moody’s 
‘AAA showed the other day that the best 
municipalities are paying 4 percent or 
more for their money, even though such 
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returns are tax exempt. The fact is that 
the tax factor has not reduced the rate 
of interest payments in anything like the 
way the Federal Reserve Board, it seems 
to me, implies in its answer. 

The Federal Reserve Board continues: 

Developments within the private sector 
affecting private demands for funds also help 
account for upward on interest 
rates in recent years. These include recur- 
rent tight labor markets and rising labor 
costs over the years, in contrast to relatively 
stable or declining labor costs in the 1920's. 


At this point let me say that rising 
labor costs and tight labor markets 
should discourage investment instead of 
encouraging it; and in doing so, it seems 
to me that they have a tendency to drive 
interest rates down rather than to in- 
crease them. 

The Federal Reserve Board continues: 

Both periods were characterized by a rapid 
pace of technological innovation, growing 
foreign investment on the part of private 
American citizens, and generally strong con- 
sumer demands for housing and durable 
goods. Institutions and techniques to fa- 
ellitate consumer financing were at a higher 
level of development in the 1950’s than in 
the 1920's, and use of credit to finance con- 
sumer purchases was more widespread. 


I may add that financing is much 
more efficient today. There is more 
financing competition in all kinds of 
ways. These are all reasons, it seems to 
me, why interest rates should be lower 
today than they were in the 1920’s 
rather than at the same level or higher. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s answer 
continues: 

The quantity of funds supplied, of course, 
has grown along with growth in private dis- 
posable incomes. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that a counterpart of the expanded 
role of government in the economy has been 
a reduced share of private disposable in- 
come in total income. 


I wish to comment on that part of the 
answer. The disposable income and 
taxes have both increased greatly. As 
a matter of fact, disposable income has 
increased so very greatly that even after 
taxes there is a great amount left for 
savings, and a large amount left for 
investment—such a large amount in 
relationship to disposable income in the 
1920’s that I think the comparison is of 
little value. 

The Federal Reserve Board continues: 

Since saving is more likely to be generated 
than in the public 


of total income flowing to, and remaining 
in, the private sector has tended to limit 
of the econ- 


financial consumer saving relative to in- 
comes was somewhat less in the 1950's than 
in the 1920's, when interest rates were 
higher, 


The fact is that in the 1920’s—at 
least, a part of the 1920’s—it seems to 
me interest rates were not higher than 


the central 
relate to the willingness of individuals and 
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others to save out of income, to the forms 
in which they are willing to put their say- 
ings, and to the levels of interest rates at 
which they are willing to make funds avall- 
able to borrowers. 


Once again, at the risk of being too 
repetitive, I wish to emphasize that the 
evidence today indicates that rising in- 
terest rates do not encourage people to 
save more. As a matter of fact, there 
has been a drop in savings. 

The Federal Reserve Board continues: 


The factors which influence attitudes of 
savers are evidently numerous and most of 
these factors are not subject to any quanti- 
tative measurement. 

There is, however, one influence which, 
while not easily put in quantitative form, 
has been of considerable importance in recent 
years in shaping the decisions of savers and 
investors and, consequently, the level of 
interest rates. This factor is the tendency 
of many people, in thinking about the fu- 
ture purchasing power of money, to project 
into the future some more or less continuous 
advance in average prices of goods and serv- 
ices. Some economic observers have in- 
ferred that, reflecting a high degree of sensi- 
tivity to evidence of “creeping inflation,” 
economic decision makers in recent years 
have generally assumed that the price level 
will tend to advance, on the average, at about 
2 percent a year over the business cycle. 
Aside from questions as to the basic sound- 
ness and validity of such expectations, it is 
evident that the spread of inflation psychol- 
ogy has added materially to presssures on 
interest rates by diminishing the value in 
the minds of savers or investors of future 
payments stated in terms of fixed sums of 
money. This means that a degree of infla- 
tion may well be reflected in current levels of 
interest rates. 


This is true. I do not mean to be par- 
tisan in saying so, but I think it is fair 
to say that the President of the United 
States and the administration generally 
have hammered away so long and so 
hard at the subject of inflation that there 
has been a tendency on the part of in- 
vestors to dread inflation and to make 
their investments accordingly. That is 
one big reason why there has been a 
shift, until about 6 weeks ago, out of the 
bond market into the stock market, driv- 
ing up interest rates on bonds and driv- 
ing the prices of bonds down, while 
driving up stock prices, until the stock 
prices started to drop about the middle 
of December: 

The Federal Reserve Board continues: 

In the 1920's, which was a period of com- 
parative price stability, there was a generally 
declining trend in commodity prices and 
some expectation that such a trend would 
continue as a reflection of technological or 
cost-saving changes. As I have indicated, 
there was at times considerable pressure on 
interest rates stemming from increasing 
speculation in equities based on credit, 
which more than anything else was respon- 
sible for the disasters of the early 1930's. 
Fortunately this speculative credit factor has 
been absent in the 1950's. 

When account is taken of the various in- 
fluences which have been operating on mar- 
kets for credit and capital, one should per- 
haps be surprised that interest rates in fact 
are not higher relative to earlier periods of 
high activity. 


Iam really shocked by that conclusion. 
Interest rates are higher today than they 
have been in 30 years, and we have a 
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great increase in cost for homebuilders, 
automobile buyers, and many others in 
the economy. 

The answer of the Federal Reserve 
Board continues: 

This is not to say that higher rates of 
interest should be welcomed. In terms of 
the broader interests of public policy, some 
of the influences underlying recent advances 
in interest rates, particularly excessive ex- 
pansion in the Federal debt and the spread 
of inflationary expectations, are unsound. 
As a result of these influences, higher inter- 
est rates are established in markets for funds 
than would otherwise be needed under con- 
ditions of high rates of resource utilization. 
If these influences should diminish in im- 
portance, interest rates would be under less 
upward pressure than they have been in 
recent years. 


With this I conclude the answers of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and I am 
about to yield the floor. Before I do so, 
however, let me say that I feel strongly 
that we should have not only a balanced 
budget, but a budget surplus. 

I agree that excessive Federal spend- 
ing, and particularly Federal deficits, are 
inflationary. 

I feel very strongly that we must keep 
taxes up in prosperous times, and we 
must do all we can to keep spending at 
the lowest possible level. 

I feel also that we require a proper 
wage policy, so that wage increases may 
keep pace with productivity increases. 
It seems to me that this is the way to 
oppose inflation: 

First, recognize the threat; 

Second, have a budget surplus; 

Third, a wise wage policy; 

Fourth, have a bargaining power policy 
which recognizes that the big adminis- 
trative units in industry, because of their 
size and because of their dominance, and 
because there are so few of them, have 
the power, as has been clearly demon- 
strated by a number of economists, to 
increase prices when they are far below 
their full capacity, and regardless of the 
demand situation. 

If we recognize these three factors, we 
can do something to provide price sta- 
bility; but to rely on monetary policy 
alone, as this administration has been 
doing virtually exclusively is unwise. 
Such a policy restricts the supply of 
money; permits a huge increase in 
credit—as the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board has himself said a $60 
billion expansion in credit—and sends 
interest rates into the stratosphere. 

I wish to express my gratitude to the 
distinguished occupant of the chair [Mr. 
KEATING] and to the fine Senator from 
Alabama IMr. Sparkman] who have 
listened so patiently to me. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. Preident, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


During the delivery of Mr. Proxmire’s 
speech, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina for 10 
or 12 minutes without losing my right 
to the floor. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has a brief 
statement that he would like to make. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in the 
absence of the minority leader, who is in 
the cloakroom telephoning, may I ask 
my friend from Wisconsin how much 
longer he contemplates speaking? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. About a half hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state, for the benefit of the 
distinguished minority leader, who has 
just entered the Chamber, that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has asked unan- 
imous consent to yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina for 10 or 12 min- 
utes, without the Senator from Wisconsin 
losing his right to the floor. 

The minority leader is the next 
speaker on the list of speakers. Is there 
objection to the request? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there 
is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears no objection, and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized, 
with the understanding that the Senator 
from Wisconsin will not lose his right to 
the floor and with the further under- 
standing that the remarks of the Senator 
from South Carolina will be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of the ad- 
dress by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
further? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, with the understand- 
ae eee, MeO ras fo the 

oor. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR DIRKSEN FOLLOWING THE 
MORNING HOUR TOMORROW 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, since 
the speeches which have thus far been 
made have taken a little longer than I 
had anticipated, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that immediately following the 
morning hour tomorrow I be recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


THE CONNALLY RESERVATION TO 
THE WORLD COURT TREATY, AND 
THE CHESSMAN CLEMENCY PLEA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there is now pending before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senate 
Resolution 94, which would repeal the 
Connally reservation to the World Court 
treaty. This reservation provides, in es- 
sence, that the U.S. Government reserves 
the right to determine, with respect to 
any dispute with another nation, 
whether the question involved is one in- 
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ternational in nature, or is domestic. In 
my opinion, there is no question but that 
the reservation should be continued. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, it is in- 
creasingly obvious that some officials of 
our country, and particularly those of 
the State Department, are becoming less 
and less able to discern what is a do- 
mestic question. The latest indication 
of hopeless ignorance on the difference 
between international and domestic mat- 
ters stems from no less personage than 
Assistant Secretary of State Roy R. Ru- 
bottom, Jr. I am sure the Senate is by 
now aware of the fact that Mr. Rubot- 
tom presumed to exert his influence on 
the Governor of a sovereign State by in- 
jecting his opinion of foreign reaction 
to a purely and simply domestic matter. 
I refer, of course, to the Caryl Chess- 
man clemency plea to the Governor of 
California. 

Nothing could be more domestic in 
character than the consideration of a 
clemency plea by the Governor from a 
man convicted under the laws of one 
of our sovereign States. 

The laws of the several States of the 
United States provide for the protection 
of individual liberty to an extent un- 
known and unapproached in foreign 
countries. It is immaterial and incon- 
sequential to the proper design and exe- 
cution of these laws that the opinion of 
foreign nations may be one way or the 
other. These laws were designed to pro- 
tect individual liberty of citizens of the 
United States, and not to gain the ap- 
— of those people in other coun- 

es. . 

Mr. Rubottom should be severely con- 
demned. His actions in the Chessman 
case, which was, and is, a matter for the 
California authorities, raise a strong 
presumption of his lack of qualification 
to hold any position of prominence in 
the National Government. 

Mr. President, grave damage can be 
done to the internal structure of our 
great country by continued efforts to 
kow-tow to world opinion. Unfortu- 
nately, there has been an increasing 
tendency to use foreign opinion as a 
wedge for subverting the best interests 
of the United States on domestic ques- 
tions, For instance, our reciprocal trade 
program, originally designed for the pur- 
pose of promoting the economic interest 
of U.S. citizens, has increasingly become 
a tool of so-called international diplom- 
acy and, as such, utilized in such a way 
as to almost invariably damage the in- 
terests of American citizens. 

Another field in which world opinion 
has been injected into domestic matters 
is in the field of so-called civil rights. 
As I stated earlier, individual liberty is 
enjoyed and protected in the United 
States of America to a far greater ex- 
tent than in any other nation of the 
world. In the United States, minorities, 
as well as majorities, enjoy not only in- 
dividual liberty, but freedom from physi- 
cal want. This is as it should be. Our 
laws have been proven by experience to 
be superior for these purposes to any 
others yet devised by men. 

Cries for changes in these laws to meet 
the approval of peoples who have yet 
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to prove their own ability to protect even 
the most essential elements of individual 
liberty in their own countries are ab- 
surd. The laws of these United States 
are for the benefit of the people of the 
United States. It is only incidentally 
that they may also set an admirable ex- 
ample for people of other nations, for 
this was not the principal purpose for 
which they were designed. 

Practical solutions for our own prob- 
lems do not lie in trying to adapt the 
laws of the United States to meet the 
criticisms of foreigners. If we are lack- 
ing a position of strength in interna- 
tional relations, it stems from a lack of 
maintaining our national dignity by ap- 
peasement efforts in meeting the criti- 
cisms and complaints of foreign nations, 
rather than displaying with pride the 
domestic institutions which have fos- 
tered human dignity and individual lib- 
erty in the greatest degree history has 
ever recorded. 

Those Americans who feel they must 
apologize to foreign nations for the de- 
sign and enforcement of our domestic 
laws and policies show an abysmal ig- 
norance and lack of appreciation for 
their heritage of liberty. They do a dis- 
service to their own country and to for- 
eign nations, who have so much to gain 
from patterning their own institutions 
after those of ours which have proven 
themselves. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF FEDERALISM 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
take pleasure in calling the attention of 
the Senate to one of the most excellent 
treatises I have ever read on the prin- 
ciple of federalism, which embodies the 
concept of the National-State division of 
powers so appropriately provided for by 
this Nation’s Founding Fathers. The 
book is entitled “Freedom and Federal- 
ism.” It was written by the distin- 
guished author, journalist, and political 
philosopher, Mr. Felix Morley, of Gibson 
Island, Md. The respected Henry Reg- 
nery Co. of Chicago, III., is publishing the 
book. 

Mr. Morley’s theme is that freedom 
can be maintained in this country only 
so long as we have a government of sep- 
arated and divided powers—which I 
might point out we are rapidly losing 
in the current trend toward socialism 
and centralization of powers in Wash- 
ington. As one reviewer has pointed 
out, Mr. Morley tells a forthright tale 
of how we got our freedom, why we are 
losing it, and the inevitable end of the 
road we are now traveling. 

I hope that copies of “Freedom and 
Federalism” will be made available in 
every school and college library, par- 
ticularly for those students studying 
American history and government. Ad- 
ditionally, I hope that every Member of 
the House and Senate will spend a few 
hours in reading the material in the 
book’s 274 pages. I am confident it will 
found to be a profitable experience for 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks a few reviews 
on “Freedom and Federalism” which ap- 
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peared in the Chicago Sunday Tribune 
of December 6, 1959, and the Pittsburgh 
Press of November 8, 1959. 

There being no objection, the reviews 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Chicago Sunday Tribune, 
Dec. 6, 1959] 

How FEDERALISM CONSERVES FREEDOM 
In AMERICA 


(By Felix Morley) 


(Mr. Morley has had a varied career, prin- 
cipally as educator [president of Haverford 
College] and journalist [editorial staff of the 
Baltimore Sun, editor of the Washington 
Post, editor of Human Events, etc.]. He has 
contributed articles on political, social, and 
economic issues to numerous periodicals, 
especially Nation’s Business. 

(Today's column is taken [with the permis- 
sion of the publisher, Henry Regnery Co.] 
from the conclusion of Mr. Morley's recently 
published “Freedom and Federalism.” In 
tnis book he studies in detail how American 
federalism combines order and freedom in 
“the political system under which so many 
Americans have so long had the opportunity 
to live full and fruitful lives.“) 

A truth now disagreeably self-evident is 
that the authoritarian state can, and is 
prone to, extend its physical control over 
every aspect of a free society—of course, in- 
cluding free enterprise. Slowly but surely, 
in less than a century Americans have wit- 
nessed, first, the nationalization of rights, 
then the nationalization of power, now the 
nationalization of the concept of freedom 
itself. With such a well-established trend, 
it is futile to expect that a mere mechanism 
like the free market will remain immune, 
For all the volumes that have been written 
about free enterprise, it is, after all, only 
one of many emanations from the basic 
concept of freedom. 

In this context, the value of federalism, 
in preventing the prostitution of freedom, 
becomes more clear. It has, first, the nega- 
tive advantage of blocking the thoughtless 
extension of national power. The word no,“ 
used as a direct restraint on Government, oc- 
curs 26 times in the original seven articles 
of the Constitution, five times more in the 
Bill of Rights. Had President Truman been 
living in 1787 he could quite reasonably 
have called it a “do nothing” Constitution. 
But to do so would be to forget that the 
Founding Fathers put restraints on Govern- 
ment so that the governed might be free. 

In addition to limiting governmental pow- 
ers, the Constitution most delicately bal- 
ances its exercise. And the balance of pow- 
er, like the limitation of power, has worked 
admirably. * * * Fortunately so, since with- 
out balance there are only the alternatives 
of anarchy on the one hand or autocracy 
on the other. 

That is why it is plain absurdity to talk 
of democracy as though unhampered or- 
ity rule could ever be itself an objective of 
good Government. The aim must be bal- 
ance, which is achieved when local affairs 
are handled locally, and lost when Gov- 
ernment becomes so omnipotent as to turn 
the citizen into a mere ward of a unitary 
state. Democracy, in the social sense of the 
brotherhood of man, can only be main- 
tained, as Aristotle said, in local groupings. 
Interpreted in national terms, as the tri- 
umph of Rousseau’s volunte generale, de- 
mocracy becomes perverted and as such per- 
verts freedom. 

And finally, the Constitution, while “the 
supreme law of the land,” was in its original 
form and still essentially remains a valiant 
attempt to reflect the even more funda- 
mental natural law which men will endeavor 
to observe as long as they believe in those 
enduring moral values without which civili- 
zation would be impossible. Our organic law 
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seeks to harmonize all governmental action 
with the talent of a truly free people for self- 
government. They remain free only as long 
as they maintain this spiritual aspiration. 
Without faith, the Constitution falls. 

Whether or not our Federal Republic will 
be maintained is, therefore, at bottom a 
moral issue. It depends as much on the 
churches and the synagogues as on the legis- 
latures and the law courts. The growth of 
big government goes hand in hand with the 
loss of big conviction. 

When Caesar stood on the banks of the 
Rubicon, deciding whether or not to strike 
down the sadly corrupted Roman Republic, 
he argued to himself that the issue was 
really already settled. “It is nothing,” he 
said, “to a republic now a mere name with- 
out substance or character.” 

If that is the way we have come to feel 
about federalism, then is our Republic also, 
in less than two centuries of history, on the 
way out? 


[From the Chicago Sunday Tribune, Dec. 
6, 1959] 


THE PITFALLS IN THE DECLINE OF FEDERALISM 


(“Freedom and Federalism,” by Felix Morley, 
reviewed by Robert J. Graf, Jr.) 

Self-government, or political self-restraint, 
has been one of man’s most insoluble prob- 
lems since Lucifer was exiled to Siberia. In 
1787, using colonial experience, the Founding 
Fathers established a federal union, com- 
plete with a Constitution and republican in- 
stitutions intended to divide authority, 
establish a national government, and protect 
fundamental rights. 

The experiment was bold, the confidence 
in it less so. Some of the fathers feared the 
anarchy of sovereign conflict, others the 
tyranny of democratic centralism. 

These apprehensions were realized, for 
civil war destroyed state sovereignty and 
world wars established political centralism. 
The federal principle was steadily eroded by 
the demands of war and reconstruction, em- 
pire and destiny, social reform, and economic 
crisis. The unitary state, centering its 
authority in the executive, so distrusted in 
the enemy totalitarianisms, became a reality 
at home. For many citizens the service state 
embodied in Roosevelt’s “four freedoms” be- 
came the sole concept of government in 
America. 

This was not the original hope, as Felix 
Morley sadly points out. Federalism— the 
diffusion of authority and responsibility be- 
tween Nation and the States—was intended 
to avoid the greatest menace of self-govern- 
ment: democratic rule. The revolutionary 
philosophy of Rousseau, the idea of the gen- 
eral will, was to be disregarded for the Brit- 
ish separation of powers and inalienable 
rights thesis. 

The balance beam which would secure in- 
dividual rights from either the tyranny of 
centralism or the irresponsibility of majori- 
ties was to be federalism. Without federal- 
ism the United States would have no more 
chance of permanency than other experi- 
ments in self-government which degener- 
ated into despotisms, benevolent or other- 
wise. 


Brief but stimulating, this study is liter- 
ate, informed, and vital. The author, an ex- 
perienced observer, fears for American life 
without the principle of federalism. The 
lions in the zoo have freedom from want 
and fear, but at the sacrifice of liberty. The 
bars are not illusory. 


[From the pianist tg Press, Nov. 8, 
LIBERTY TAKEN LIGHTLY—MOoRLEY WARNS OF 
DRIFT Away From HERITAGE 
(By Adm. Ben Moreell) 

“Freedom is never free—the flames of free- 
ee br fed by the sacrifices of those who 
ve it, 
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Such statements have been used so often 
that those who are not aware of their deeper 
meaning might think them trite. In his 
excellent treatise on “Freedom and Federal- 
ism,” Felix Morley applies to those who un- 
3 accept freedom as an unearned 

of their P ntu heritage the tradi- 
A treatment accorded wayward sailors 
who “get off course.” 

To cure a malady we must first determine 
its nature and extent, and trace its course. 
This is the task Mr. Morley has set for him- 
self with respect to our current govern- 
mental malaise. He accomplishes it with 
admirable precision. 

His story might well have been entitled 
“The Decline of American Freedom,” for he 
telis a forthright tale of how we got our 
freedom, why we are losing it, and the in- 
evitable end of the road we are now 
traveling. 

In the course of his account we learn 
where we have been, where we are now, and 
where we are going—unless we impose upon 
ourselves those restraints defined in the Vir- 
ginia bill of rights, drafted by George 
Mason, and adopted on June 12, 1776, which 
contains this statement: 

“No free government or the blessings of 
liberty can be preserved to any people but 
by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, 
temperance, ty and yirtue, and by 
frequent recurrence to fundamental prin- 
ciples.” 

It is quite clear from the context that 
the fundamental principles referred to by 
Mason were religious principles; not so much 
the doctrines and creeds which distinguish 
one sect or denomination from another, but 
rather the fundamental belief in God which 
they shared, The basic concept was that a 
free society is possible only if it is com- 
posed of self-disciplined individuals. 

Felix Morley recalled how the Founding 
Fathers sought to devise a form of govern- 
ment which would be conducive to the 
growth of individual moral responsibility 
and self-reliance. 

It is timely to have this illuminating dis- 
sertation on federalism and democracy. In 
recent years we have been subjected to an 
intensive barrage of propaganda on the na- 
ture of our alleged “democracy” and the 
worldwide responsibilities which we must, in 
consequence, shoulder. 

“It is plain absurdity,” writes Mr. Morley, 
“to talk of democracy as though unham- 
pered majority rule could ever be itself an 
Objective of good government. The aim 
must be balance * * +” 

There, in sharp summary, is the essence 
of our national problem. The implication 
of Mr. Morley's book is, I believe, that we 
must now face up to the questions: 

Are we worthy of survival of a free people? 
And, if not, what must we do to become 
worthy before it is too late? 

I believe the studious reader will find the 
answers to both questions in this book. 


DISAPPROVAL OF HOSTILE FLIGHTS 
FROM AMERICAN SOIL 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD 
a very timely editorial entitled “Cuban 
Bombings,” which was published in to- 
day’s Washington Daily News. 

I most certainly am not a supporter or 
an admirer of the Castro regime, but I 
agree completely with this editorial 
which holds that the United States 
should prompily guarantee Cuba that 
there will be no more hostile flights 
from American soil, even if that neces- 
sitates the grounding of every private 
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plane in Florida. In addition, those who 
are found to be responsible for under- 
writing these bombing raids from Amer- 
ican soil should be held both financially 
and criminally liable. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BOMBINGS 


It turns out there is justification for some 
of the rantings of Fidel Castro. He has fur- 
nished clear proof that outlaw private planes 
based on Florida have been bombing the 
Cuban cane fields and refineries. 

The proof is the identifiable wreckage of 
a Florida plane, plus the bodies of two 
Americans who died in it. 

Our Federal officials who have previously 
denied the bombings, now are forced to ad- 
mit they have taken place. They are repre- 
sented as taking a strangely irresponsible at- 
titude as to future bombings. It is said 
these can't be stopped with any certainty 
because of numerous Florida landing strips 
and the number of private flights. 

Turn this thing around and suppose the 
bombs were coming from Cuba and were be- 
ing dropped on Florida. 

The United States should promptly guar- 
antee Cuba there will be no more hostile 
flights from American soil, if it means 
grounding every bit of private flying in 
Florida. 


STOP SELLING AMERICA SHORT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, 
beyond question, the United States is 
the most powerful Nation in the world 
today. Any nation that attacks us to- 
day commits suicide. 

That is a fact too often obscured by 
the current public debate on the state 
of our national defenses. 

I would be the first to agree that na- 
tional defense is a proper subject for 
discussion in the Congress of the United 
States. Our preparedness for survival 
is of fundamental concern to each and 
every one of us. 

Since there is no one “perfect” mili- 
tary posture, however, our national de- 
fense pre: is a matter involving 
a great deal of judgment. 

Men of experience—experts—disagree 
among themselves on what weapons 
systems should comprise our defense 
strength, on what portion of the total 
forces a particular weapon should oc- 
cupy, on how fast to acquire new weap- 
ons off the production lines, while better 
weapons are coming off the drawing 
boards. 

Informed men of sincere conviction 
differ on what our defense policies and 
plans should be. 

In this land of free speech and free 
press these differences and these criti- 
cisms are freely aired. This is a part of 
our way of keeping the American people 
informed. At times, unfortunately, the 
people can be confused. The current 
stream of conflicting statements, eval- 
uations, and assessments is confusing. 

- Moreover, there is a great deal of 
difference between constructive criticism 
of our defense planning and belittle- 
ment of our present strength. There is 
danger that the current eee will 
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the free world constantly to belittle the 
United States. 

Our passion for self-criticism can 
create the very false impression that 
America is weak and failing fast. 

BELITTLING US. STRENGTH IS DANGEROUS 


Daily downgrading of our military 
strength can cause Americans to lose 
faith in their Government, their leaders, 
and their country’s capacity to resist. 
It is detrimental to morale both of our 
3 and of our civilian popula- 

on. 

Daily discounting our very powerful 
forces can cause our allies to doubt both 
our will and our ability to survive Com- 
munist attack and go on to win. 

Belittling our capabilities can lead to 
miscalculation on the part of a potential 
enemy. No one knows how good the 
Soviet intelligence network is. But, if 
Russian agents and diplomats advise 
Moscow that the scare headlines are 
right—that we are unprepared—the 
men in the Kremlin may be tempted to 
attack us. 

35 criticism is commend- 
able. 

Constant carping is dangerous. 

RUSSIANS NOT 12 FEET TALL 


I propose we stop giving the impres- 
sion the Russians are 12 feet tall and 
invincible. 

SUM TOTAL STRENGTH COUNTS 


What counts is the sum total of our 
military strength. We are, today, more 
powerful than any other nation on earth. 

Who says so? 

The Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. 
Arleigh A. Burke, says so. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Gen. Nathan F. Twining, says so. 

The Secretary of Defense, Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr., says so. 

The Vice President of the United 


President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, a five- 
star general with considerable compe- 
tence in the military field, says so. 

These are the leaders of our Govern- 
ment who have direct responsibility for 
the safety of our Nation. It is incon- 
ceivable that they would relegate the 
United States to second-class power, 
either now or in the future. 

U.S. VERSUS U.S.S.R. 

Let us just briefly review the relative 
military posture of the United States and 
the U.S. S. R. This information is taken 
from unclassified sources and is recited 
here to place this controversy in proper 
perspective. 

Manned bomber: The primary means 
today of delivering heavy nuclear bombs 
for decisive blows is the manned bomber. 

In this category the United States far 
excels the U.S.S.R. We have several 
times more intercontinental jet bombers 
and more medium jet bombers. We 
have the best and most experienced 
bomber crews in the world. We are well 
ahead of the U.S. S. R. in our ability to 
refuel bombers in the air, in developing 
missiles launchable by our bombers far 
their targets, and in other impor- 

techniques, 


missiles, according to the official state- 
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ment of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Soviets probably have a “moderate” nu- 
merical superiority reaching a peak in 
mid-1962. Before and after 1962, the 
numbers will be closer together. 

One reason—and an important one— 
for the disparity is that we do not want 
to go too heavily into the earliest models 
of missiles, preferring to get better, 
readier, and more reliable missiles that 
will be less vulnerable to enemy destruc- 
tion at their site. 

These so-called first generation mis- 
siles will soon be the model T’s of our 
ICBM forces. Improved models are al- 
ready on the way. Why freeze our pro- 
curement of missiles far in advance, 
when we know we will shortly be able to 
obtain much better missiles? 

I stress that the so-called missile gap 
is one of numbers of missiles, not of 
availability of missiles. We already 
have in operational status our first 
ICBM—the Atlas. The first Titan ICBM 
will be operational in 1961 and the Min- 
uteman solid fuel ICBM in mid-1963. 

Even if the Soviets produce more and 
better missiles than our national intelli- 
gence now credits them with, the result- 
ing difference in numbers, by itself, 
would not put the Soviets strategically 
ahead of us. We will still have a variety 
of means to strike back and destroy 
them. 

Air defense: Getting back to the com- 
parison, our air defense system against 
today’s principal threat, the manned 
bomber, is more comprehensive and con- 
centrated than that of the U.S. S. R. 

Seapower: Our seapower is clearly 
superior to Russia's, even though in one 
category, submarines, they outnumber 
us. Theirs are mainly World War II 
models. In atomic submarines, our 
Navy is clearly ahead. We have 9 
atomic-powered submarines already in 
commission and 23 under construction 
or conversion. The Soviets have yet to 
achieve their first operational atomic 
submarine. 

We have under construction an atomic 
carrier, an atomic cruiser, and an atomic 
frigate. Our first atomic merchant 
ship was launched last summer. The 
only known Soviet surface ship with 
atomic power is an icebreaker now in 
shakedown status. 

The United States has 14 aircraft car- 
rier task forces. The Soviet Union has 
none, Carriers provide a mobile sea- 
launched atomic strike-back power 
unique to the United States. 

Ground forces: Together with the 
Chinese Communists, plus the troops 
from the Soviet satellites, the Russians, 
of course, are ahead of us in ground 
troop strength. We have never at- 
tempted to match them man for man. 
At the same time, when the troops of 
our allies are added to ours, the Soviet 
numerical advantage is not so great. 

Rocket engines: It is true the Rus- 
sians are ahead of us in the development 
of very powerful rocket engines, en- 
abling them to launch big payloads into 
space. After all, they began the de- 
velopment of high-thrust motors in 1946, 
wa we virtually sat on our hands until 

53. 

Nevertheless, even today our military 
experts assure us that our military 
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strength has not been weakened by a 
lack of high-thrust engines. We still 
have missiles which can go the distance 
to targets in the U.S.S.R.—and arrive on 
target. Our Atlas ICBM, which as I 
have already said, is operational, has 
shown fantastic accuracy in test flights. 
In accuracy of ground-to-ground mis- 
siles, at the moment we are at least on 
a par with the U.S.S.R. and probably 
are ahead. 
A LOOK AHEAD 

What about our future strength? We 
plan to spend $41 billion this year and 
next, to buy the defenses that will 
insure our survival as a nation. If we 
need to spend more, I am sure the Amer- 
ican people will approve it, and do it 
gladly. 

Still, $41 billion is a very large amount 
of money. It ought to buy a very large 
amount of defense. But mere spend- 
ing of dollars is not enough, if we spend 
it on the wrong things. 

SOUND DEFENSE RESTS ON SOUND ECONOMY 


Our security also depends on a sound 
economy. Curbing inflation and pre- 
serving a sound dollar are vital to our 
national existence. The American peo- 
ple should never forget that many na- 
tions have collapsed as a result of infla- 
tion. 

We should not spend billions of dollars 
for weapons that will be obsolete before 
they are ready to use. We should not 
subsidize the pet projects of each of the 
rival services, without regard to military 
need. We should not underwrite waste 
in the military. We should not cling to 
outmoded weapon systems. 

Our military programs are under con- 
stant review. The proposed budget, of 
course, is subject to change with the 
passage of time and events. In fact, the 
President has already announced he 
would ask Congress for $113 million 
more, to speed work on very high thrust 
engines and other space programs. 

Our plans must, of course, be designed 
at all times to keep America’s military 
strength first in the world. Should the 
need arise, there is no question that the 
President would not hesitate to ask for 
more defense funds for this purpose. As 
he has said time and again, national 
security comes first. 

DIVERSIFIED, INVULNERABLE WEAPONS OUR GOAL 


From analysis of the 1961 budget, it 
is apparent that we are not going to put 
all our defense eggs in one basket. 
Heaven help us if we ever fall into that 
trap. Now and for the next few years 
it is our deliberate policy to have many 
strings to our defense bow. 

No enemy today could knock out all 
of our retaliatory forces. He would be 
utterly destroyed. 

Over the foreseeable future, our delib- 
erate plans are to make our land, sea, 
and air forces even more invulnerable 
to enemy attack. Our ICBM’s will be 
underground in hardened sites, better 
able to withstand direct hits by enemy 
fire. Within the next few years, we 
will have Minuteman ICBM’s that can 
be launched from railroad cars moving 
about the country. These, too, will be 
better able to withstand enemy missile 
attack. 
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Our Polaris submarines will be roam- 
ing the oceans submerged, their where- 
abouts unknown to enemy ballistic mis- 
sile launchers. We may also have sur- 
face ships equipped with the 1,200-1,500 
mile Polaris missile. 

Over the next few years, we will still 
have in our defense arsenal several hun- 
dred long-range B-52 bombers of an im- 
proved design. These will be equipped 
with Hound Dog missiles which can be 
launched from B-52’s 500 miles from 
enemy targets. Our first operational 
Hound Dog missile was delivered to SAC 
last December, and the Hound Dog weap- 
on system is expected to be operational 
by June 30, 1960. 

We will still have our IRBM’s equipped 
with nuclear warheads in forward bases. 
ONE B-52 CARRIES MORE DESTRUCTION THAN 
SEVERAL ICBM’S 

Let us remember that one B-52 bomber 
can deliver more destructive power than 
several ICBM’s, 

Furthermore, unlike ICBM’s, the B-52 
can be redirected, if necessary, after 
take-off. Once a ballistic missile leaves 
its pad, it cannot be recalled or redi- 
rected. 

During the next few years, we will 
have the B-58 supersonic medium 
bombers in numbers, as well as the work- 
horse B-47. 

We will still have a thousand jet 
fighter bombers at bases surrounding 
the Soviet Union. 

We will still have more than 200 Navy 
carrier airplanes that can deliver mega- 
ton bombs on enemy targets after take- 
off from their mobile bases at sea. 
ENEMY DEFENSE AGAINST UNITED STATES FACES 

INSURMOUNTABLE PROBLEM 

Any objective person evaluating this 
formidable array of power would con- 
clude that now and in the next few years 
the enemy faces an insurmountable prob- 
lem of defending against our retaliatory 
weapons. 

The United States will not unleash 
this power except in event of enemy at- 
tack. By having this tremendous power 
in being, we hope to deter any potential 
enemy from striking us. This is really 
power for peace. 

There are, of course, among the ex- 
perts honest differences of opinion as to 
whether we are going fast enough and 
far enough in certain programs. 

In particular, our missile programs are 
targets for frequent criticism. The im- 
pression often created is that our long- 
range missile programs lag behind those 
of the Soviet Union. Actually, our key 
experts have testified that our ICBM 
achieved operational status about the 
same time as the Russians. 

MORE FOR PEANUTS THAN MISSILES 


In assessing our relative progress, we 
cannot ignore the lost years of 1946 to 
1952, when the Government spent $117 
million to support the price of peanuts, 
and during the same 6 years spent $3,- 
600,000 on our Nation’s long-range mis- 
sile program. In other words, we spent 
about 30 times as much for supporting 
3 as we spent for long-range mis- 

es. 

In contrast, more than $3.3 billion will 
be spent on long-range missile work in 
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the fiscal year 1960 alone. Not until 1954 
was long-range missile development giv- 
en the green light. In 1955, the highest 
national priority was assigned to ICBM 
research. Four years later, our first op- 
erational Atlas ICBM was in the hands 
of our SAC team. 

It is pertinent at this point to com- 
pare the amounts devoted to all missiles 
in the fiscal years 1946 through 1952, 
which totaled $2,283 million. In the 
fiscal years 1953 through 1960, a total 
of $29,047 million was applied to all mis- 
sile programs. For ballistic missiles 
alone, $3,600,000 were applied during 
1946 through 1952—compared with $10,- 
501 million from 1953 through 1960. 
Certainly these figures indicate the sub- 
stantially greater level of effort from 
1953 to date. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in the Recor the year-by- 
year figures as to missiles. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[In millions of dollars} 


. 9 70 

58 

-3 8¹ 

1 98 

134 

5 784 

8 1, 058 

3.0 1, 116 
14.0 1,067 
159.0 1,470 
526.0 2, 270 
1,401.0 4,470 
2, 150.0 5, 107 
2,945.0 6, 913 
3, 308. 0 6, 634 


a so-called missile gap. 
ago, these same alarmists told us we were 
facing a bomber gap. The professional 
pessimists claimed our long-range 
bomber force would be vastly inferior to 
the Soviet intercontinental bomber fleet 
in the 1958-60 period. We were told we 
were in deadly peril unless we ordered 
hundreds more B-52’s. 

What happened? 

Instead of using their total capacity, 
the Russians built very few long-range 
bombers. Now the United States has 
several times as many B-52 bombers as 
the Soviet Union has long-range planes. 

At that time, just as today, the advo- 
cates of the one-weapon buildup chose 
to discount the other weapons in our 
strike force and those weapons under 
development to be ready in the 1960 time 
period. So today, there is, in my judg- 
ment, too much emphasis by defense 
critics on one element of national 
defense. 

To give some perspective on where we 
are heading in the future, we must re- 
member we are making steady progress 
in our ICBM’s. We are pushing forward 
as fast as we can on our Polaris IRBM’s. 
Two Polaris submarines, each equipped 
with 16 1,200-mile-range missiles, will be 
ready for action by December this year. 

We are developing advanced manned 
aircraft, the B-70. We are modernizing 
our Army and Marine Corps equipment 
and weapons. We are improving our 
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warning systems. We plan to buy spare 
engines and spare parts and to train 
crews for a standby air alert. If and 
when needed, we will be able to keep a 
certain portion of our retaliatory strike 
aircraft continuously in the air, ready to 
go to target if the enemy attacks. At 
this moment, continuous airborne alert 
is not deemed necessary because the 
Soviets do not have enough missiles to 
destroy all our strike forces on the 
ground all over the world. 

What I am trying to stress is that we 
are making defense progress on a broad 
front. We must be prepared for gen- 
eral war and for so-called limited war. 
We must have forces that cannot be 
destroyed entirely by an enemy in his 
first strike. 

Anybody that attacked us today would 
be destroyed. That we know. Never- 
theless, we cannot rest on our oars nor 
be complacent. Nobody I know is com- 
placent. We cannot stand still. We 
will not stand still. But, at the same 
time, we are not going overboard for a 
one-weapon military system. That is 
the sure way for us to drown. 

We face some real tough decisions 
ahead. And the Congress will share in 
those decisions. 

New weapons will be coming along. 
Shall we go into production at this time 
on the B-70 bomber, which has not been 
proved out yet and which may be ob- 
solete by the time it may be operational? 

Shall we put billions into the Nike- 
Zeus antiballistic missile system—which 
at best would give us only partial de- 
fense against incoming enemy missiles? 

Maybe that money would be better 
spent on more Polaris submarines or on 
more Minuteman ICBM’s. 

This military picture changes so rapid- 
ly it must be under constant review. It 
is getting that review by responsible men 
at all levels, by our military chiefs, the 
civilian secretaries, and the President of 
the United States. As the defense pro- 
grams go up the chain of command, the 
viewpoint changes from parochial to 
more and more comprehensive. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, General Twining, and the military 
chiefs of the Arym, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines, General Admiral 
Burke, General White, and General 
Shoup, have agreed on a program, They 
have been joined by a former five-star 
general with considerable proved compe- 
tence, Commander in Chief Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

Assessing our present strength and our 
plans for the future, President Eisen- 
hower told the American people on a na- 
tionwide television program Sunday, 
February 21: 

We have created a great deterrent 
strength—so powerful as to command and 
to justify the respect of knowledgeable and 
unbiased observers here at home and abroad. 


The President’s remarks are so perti- 
nent to the current defense debate that 
I should like to repeat them here. Mr. 
Eisenhower went on to say: 


Our many hundreds of Air Force bombers 
deployed the world over—each capable of un- 


superior 
bers, in quality, and in strategic location of 
bases. 
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We have, in addition, a powerful nuclear 
force in our aircraft carriers and in our host 
of widely deployed tactical aircraft. Adding 
constantly to these forces are advanced types 
of missiles steadily augmenting the arma- 
ments of all ground and other military units. 

As for longer range ballistic missiles, from 
a standing start only 5 years ago, we have 
literally leaped forward in accomplishments 
no less than remarkable. 

Our Atlas missile, already amazingly ac- 
curate, became operational last year. Mis- 
siles of intermediate range are in forward 
bases. The first Polaris missile submarine— 
an almost invulnerable weapon—will soon be 
at sea. New generations of long-range mis- 
siles are under urgent development. 


The President further declared—and I 
want to emphasize this: 

Collectively, this is a force not unduly de- 
pendent upon any one weapon or any one 
service, not subject to elimination by sud- 
den attack, buttressed by an industrial 
system unmatched on earth, and unhesitat- 
ingly supported by a vigorous people de- 
termined to be free. 

Strategically, it is far better situated than 
any force that could be brought to bear 
against us. 

As we have strengthened these defenses, 
we have helped to bolster our own and free 
world security by assisting in arming 42 
other nations—our associates in the defense 
of the free world. 


Summing up, our Commander in 
Chief told the American people that— 
We have forged a trustworthy shield of 
peace—an indestructible force of incalculable 
power, ample for today and constantly de- 
veloping to meet the needs of tomorrow. 
Today, in the presence of continuous 
threat, all of us can stand resolute and un- 
afraid—confident in America’s might as an 
anchor of free world security. 


This is President Eisenhower's latest 
assessment of America’s preparedness to 
meet the threat of today and tomorrow. 

Congress, of course, must play its 
constitutional part in providing for the 
Nation’s defenses. Committees of Con- 
gress are currently reviewing our security 
programs. It behooves those of us in 
Congress to forego this constant be- 
littling of our country’s strength. Let 
us wait until all the evidence is in—and 
then let us make our judgments. 

By the time Congress gets around to 
appropriating money, many things may 
happen to alter the printed budget. On 
the basis of those changes, the Congress 
may decide we should go ahead with 
some programs and cut back on others, 
just as we did last year. 

Whatever we do, I urge that we first, 
do not underestimate the enemy or sec- 
ond, do not sell America short. 

America is first now—and, if we all 
forego partisanship and pull together— 
we will still be first 3 years from now, 
5 years from now, and for as long as the 
threat persists. 

Mr. President, Mr. Hanson W. Bald- 
win, of the New York Times, is widely 
acknowledged to be one of the foremost 
American journalists on military mat- 
ters, if not the foremost. Unlike some 
of his confréres, he has maintained a 
thoroughly objective view throughout 
the heat and oratory of the so-called 
defense debate. In a recent article pub- 
lished in the New York Times Mr. Bald- 
win set forth in typically cogent form 
his appraisal of our defense posture. 
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It should be “must” reading for all those 
who want unbiased, factual information 
on this subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this important article may be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 14, 1960] 
VrraL QUESTIONS RAISED IN DEFENSE DE- 
BATE—PARTISAN STATEMENTS CAN MISLEAD 

THE WORLD ON ACTUAL STRENGTH 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

Washington's great defense debate, like 
many debates in an election year, raised 
more questions than it answered last week. 
Conflicting statements and extreme views— 
some the product of political emotion—con- 
fused both issues and public. 

Neither the President's “Poppa knows best” 


Democratic presidential aspirants, clarified 
or settled the debate. Defense in the mis- 
sile-nuclear age has become an inevitable 
part of the 1960 presidential campaign, and 
Washington is the scene of the opening 
skirmishes. 


National security, in its narrowest military 
and its far broader economic, social, and po- 
litical sense, is a vital issue to every Ameri- 
can. It is, therefore, a proper and inevitable 
subject for debate. But the debate itself 
contains certain pitfalls, unless it is tem- 
pered and subject to guidelines. 

THE PITFALLS 


The first is obvious—emotional partisan 
statements mislead and confuse not only the 
U.S. public but our friends and allies, and, 
perhaps more importantly, the Kremlin. 
Well-based, thoroughly studied critiques of 
our defense weaknesses can help increase our 
strength, but exaggerations can leave a 
global impression that we are much weaker 
than we are. Many of our friends and allies, 
partly because of extreme statements in this 
country, believe the Russians are superior to 
the United States in military strength. The 
Russians may come to believe this, too. A 
deterrent is no better than the enemy thinks 
it is, and in that case the danger of war 
could be increased. 

A second pitfall lies in the area of se- 
mantics. Many participants in the debate 
have failed to define their terms. The issue 
of purely military security has become con- 
fused with psychological and prestige 
achievements, space exploration, foreign aid, 
economic expansion. 

A third pitfall is the tendency toward par- 
ticularization, or—as the President has 
sometimes put it—"“parochialism.” Service 
and congressional enthusiasts often discuss 
national security in terms of a specific 
weapons system or concept. They leave the 
impression that all is lost if so many more 
billions are not available immediately for its 
development. 

A final pitfall is perhaps psychological. 
We have not really outgrown the victorian 
age of our security. Despite nuclear weap- 
ons, jetplanes, and missiles we yearn for and 
half believe in the possibility of a return to 
the security of yesterday. We have not be- 
come accustomed to living with danger; too 
many military men, Congressmen, and 
civilians are really talking in terms of abso- 
lute security—100 percent defense—in an age 
when that is far less possible than ever be- 
fore. No matter how many billions are ap- 
propriated for defense, we shall continue to 
live under the threat of the sword; the de- 
bate should not be about how to achieve 
security but about how much of a calculated 
risk we can afford to run, 
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THE ISSUE 


The defense debate has touched on a great 
many issues. Here are some of them: 

How good is our intelligence on Russia? 

A brief answer is that it is far better than 
the congressional debates have led the pub- 
lic to believe. Long-range radar, communi- 
cations intelligence, U.S. submarines and 
aircraft, and hundreds of other sources, have 
given us a pretty accurate picture of many, 
but by no means all, elements of Russian 
strength, 
We know—within relatively narrow mar- 
gins of error—how many long-range missiles 
the Soviets have fired, the procedures at their 
test sites, their estimated circular error, their 
approximate number of failures, the power 
and composition of their nuclear weapons, 
We do not know, and for a considerable 
period will be able only to guess, the exact 
number and location of Soviet missile 
launching sites. 

In general the intelligence part of the de- 
bate is not so much about the facts we do 
know as about the facts we don’t know and, 
in particular, about the interpretations and 
evaluation of the facts. The gaps in our 
knowledge are what make evaluations of 
our calculated risks uncertain; the varying 
interpretations of the facts we do know—the 
result in part of service and political parti- 
sanship—have led to some wild differences 
and distortions. 

What about our missiles? In answering 
this question, the great debate tends to split 
apart. The opposition has been stressing the 
so-called missile gap—a Soviet superiority 
on the order of two or three to one by 1962-63 
in numbers of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. The administration has been str 
not only ICBM’s, but our total nuclear deliv- 
ery capability, and has insisted there is not 
now and will not be in the foreseeable future 
any deterrent gap. 

MISSILE STRENGTH 

In quality of long-range missiles, all avail- 
able facts tend to indicate the United States 
is at least abreast of, perhaps ahead of, Soviet 
Russia. The two most recent Soviet long- 
range missile shots into the Pacific may be 
taken, indeed, not as evidence of Soviet su- 
premacy but of Soviet qualitative inferiority. 
The Atlas, in test firings from Cape Canaveral, 
Fla., had been approximately duplicating the 
Soviet flights—which won such worldwide 
publicity—months before. The Atlas has 
proved amazingly accurate. As for reliabil- 
ity, the two Soviet failures and two successes 
in the Pacific missile shoot indicate an ex- 
perience about on a par with our own. 

In assessing quantity, the guessing game 
begins. The Russians may have some very 
slight lead now in numbers of ICBM’s; this 
lead may increase, if we stick to our present 
plans. 

But when all other missiles and means of 
delivery are taken into consideration, this 
numbers advantage in one fleld—ICBM—hbe- 
comes of somewhat less importance. The 
first Polaris-firing submarines will be in op- 
eration this year, with missiles aboard, if all 
goes well, The Russians, as yet, have nothing 
to equal this weapons system. 

Thor 1,700-mile missiles are ready in Eng- 
land. We have many relatively short-range 
missiles in Germany and tactical air forces 
with nuclear capability all over the world. 
The U.S. fleet, some elements of which are 


NO GAP SEEN 
The administration contention that there 
not now, and will not in the near future 
, any gap in our deterrent capability ap- 
pears to be well founded as far as numbers 
and total power is concerned, 
What about vulnerability? 
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Here is the weak point of both the oppo- 
sition, which is concentrating upon num- 
bers of ICBM’s, and of the administration, 
which is tending to stand pat. A nuclear 
deterrent, to be effective, must be capable of 
surviving an enemy surprise attack. An 
enemy must know that no matter what he 
does first he will receive unacceptable dam- 
age in return if he attacks. If the Nation 
can provide, for instance, a so-called invul- 
nerable deterrent—one that an enemy can- 
not find or destroy and that would be capa- 
ble, no matter what the enemy did, of de- 
stroying every major Soviet city—it would be 
adequate to deter any rational ruler from 
aggression. 

Fixed SAC bases are vulnerable to sudden 
attack; so, too, are Atlas, Titan, and Minute- 
man fixed launching sites. But the mobile 
Polaris submarine, which can hide beneath 
the sea, offers a deterrent weapon to which 
there is now no known answer. And cer- 
tainly more of these could be built in the 
period prior to 1965 than the administration 
budget permits, 

So, too, a partial air alert for the Strategic 
Air Command—when Russian progress indi- 
cates it is necessary—would insure the sur- 
vival of some of our bomber striking force. 

Gen. Thomas S. Power, commanding the 
Strategic Air Command, has stressed the 
vulnerability factor by estimating that 300 
Soviet missiles might destroy our retaliatory 
capability. General Power has omitted from 
his equation a great many tactical Air Force 
units, as well as the Navy's nuclear-capable 
forces. 

But even so, a simultaneous and synchro- 
nized attack by a salvo of 300 Soviet mis- 
siles, each launched on a precise, predeter- 
mined timetable so that the missiles would 
arrive simultaneously on their widely scat- 
tered targets, would assume a technical and 
organizational skill that we do not possess 
and are unlikely to possess in the immedi- 
ately foreseeable future, and there is no rea- 
son to believe that the Russians possess such 
a technology. 


DETERRENT GOAL 


Thus, our vulnerability today—or in the 
immediate tomorrow—is not as great as an 
academic discussion can make it appear. 
Nevertheless, the deyelopment of an invul- 
nerable deterrent—rather than superior 
numbers of ICBM’s—should be the defense 
goal 


What about other elements of military 
strength? The great debate has so far paid 
only lipservice to other weaknesses in our 
defense structure, but some of them are real, 
Modernization of the Army and Navy; mod- 
ernization of our airlift capability; improved 
amphibious shipping, and in general a 
stronger capability for limited war and de- 
velopment of more effective antisubmarine 
techniques are needed, plus more funds for 
research and development. 

Is more money needed? Some reduction 
of our calculated military risk, even at the 
expense of increasing slightly our calculated 
economic risk, would seem desirable, But a 
reallocation of the defense budget to stress 
the development of the invulnerable deter- 
rent, and to emphasize offensive measures 
as compared to purely defensive means, is 
more important than an increase in funds, 

What is the danger? The primary danger 
is not that of all-out nuclear surprise as- 
sault. Our deterrent is still too strong. But 
Russia’s military strength, plus the prestige 
and the political and psychological advan- 
tages she has won, presage two dangers. 

SMALL CONQUESTS 

The first is the danger of small conquests, 
of subversion, of Communist conquest by 
limited war or means short of war, particu- 
larly in unsettled areas such as southeast 
Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America. 
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The second danger is that we may play 
our hand in forthcoming international ne- 
gotiations from weakness—weakness that is 
more apparent than real, but nevertheless 
weakness. Russian space and economic 
achievements and her missile bluster have 
won friends and influenced people in the 
world of power. A Soviet political offensive— 
around the conference tables and in the 
global forums of public opinion—must be 
met by U.S. strength that is obvious not only 
to the experts, but to the common man, 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGee in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS TO 11 O'CLOCK A.M. TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess until 11 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 32 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1960, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, FEBRUARY 22, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 
from the Speaker: 

FEBRUARY 22, 1960. 


I hereby designate the Honorable Jonn W. 
McCormack to act as Speaker pro tempore 
today. 

Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Judges 6: 12: The angel appeared unto 
Gideon and said, “The Lord is with thee, 
thou mighty man of valor.” 

O Thou who art man’s refuge and 
strength in every generation, we thank 
Thee for this day in the annals of our na- 
tional history when we unite to com- 
memorate the life and character of 
George Washington whom we rever- 
ently and affectionately call the Father 
of his Country. 

Our hearts expand with pride and 
patriotism as we call to mind his fidelity 
to the principles of human rights in 
championing the cause of the oppressed 
colonists; his fortitude in times of hard- 
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ship, and his unwavering faith in 
divine providence which sent him down 
on his knees in prayer at Valley Forge 
that he might know how to march in 
step with the eternal will and wisdom 
of God. 

Grant that the memory of this great 
American patriot may strengthen the 
soul of our Republic and inspire all of 
the citizens of our beloved country to be 
mighty men of valor girding themselves 
with the breastplate of righteousness, the 
shield of faith, and the sword of the spirit 
as they respond to the glorious adventure 
of bringing freedom and peace to our 
troubled world. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace whose spirit is the strength and 
hope of all mankind. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 18, 1960, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
the appointment of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] as a member of 
the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine Academy, pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 301, 78th Con- 
gress. 

The message also announced the re- 
appointment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Buss] as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy, pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 78, 75th Congress. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be allowed to extend their remarks 
in the Recorp today and include therein 
extraneous matter if they desire to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out its being considered a precedent, 
without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next it may be in order to consider under 
the general rules of the House a joint 
resolution making supplemental appro- 
priations for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration; that the time 
for general debate be limited to not to 
exceed one-half hour, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THOMAS] and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
= Mr. Speaker, what is the resolu- 

on 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
a unanimous-consent request to make in 
order tomorrow the consideration of a 
joint resolution from the Committee on 
Appropriations making supplemental 
appropriations for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, with 
one-half hour of general debate, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS] 
and the gentleman from Iowa IMr. 
JENSEN]. 

Mr. GROSS. How much of an appro- 
priation is it? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. My 
recollection is that it is $23 million. 

Mr. ARENDS. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, has this request 
been cleared with the members of the 
minority? I know nothing about it. 
Whether or not Members on both sides 
have consulted about this I do not know. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is my understand- 
ing it was cleared. 

Mr. GROSS. Is not 30 minutes a 
rather short period of time to deal with 
an appropriation bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is just 
one item in a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand it has been cleared on this side of 
the aisle from the standpoint of both 
the minority leader and the ranking 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the order of the House of Febru- 
ary 15, 1960, the Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Brown] 
to read George Washington’s Farewell 
Address. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri read the 
farewell address, as follows: 


To the People of the United States: 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
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kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the 
best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; and, every day, the 
increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as it 
will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment by 
services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, sacs egg of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of criti- 
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cism,—the constancy of your support 
was the essential prop of the efforts, and 
a guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that 
the free constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wis- 
dom and virtue—that, in fine, the happi- 
ness of the people of these states, under 
the auspices of liberty, may be made 
complete by so careful a preservation, 
and so prudent a use of this blessing, as 
will acquire to them the glory of rec- 
ommending it to the applause, the affec- 
tion and adoption of every nation which 
is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. Buta 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
Pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquil- 
ity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth, as this is the 
point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed; it is of infinite 
moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to 
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enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of acommon country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you 
have the same religion, manners, habits, 
and political principles. You have, in 
a common cause, fought and triumphed 
together; the independence and liberty 
you possess, are the work of joint coun- 
sels, and joint efforts, of common dan- 
gers, suffering, and successes. 

But these considerations, however pow- 
erfully they addressed themselves to your 
sensibility, are greatly outweighed by 
those which apply more immediately to 
your interest —Here, every portion of our 
country finds the most commanding mo- 
tives for carefully guarding and preserv- 
ing the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry. 
The south in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular nayigation invigor- 
ated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
cure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength; or 
from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
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broils and wars between themselves 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under 
any form of government are inauspicious 
to liberty, and which are to be regarded 
as particularly hostile to republican lib- 
erty. In this sense it is, that your union 
ought to be considered as a main prop of 
your liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other. 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the union as a primary object 
of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere speculation in 
such a case were criminal. We are au- 
thorized to hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
crimination,—northern and southern— 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local inter- 
ests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head; 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions prop- 
agated among them of a policy in the 
general government and in the Atlantic 
states, unfriendly to their interests in 
regard to the Mississippi. They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that 
with Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards confirming 
their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which 
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they were procured? Will they not 
henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if 
such they are, who would sever them 
from their brethren and connect them 
with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calcu- 
lated than your former, for an intimate 
union, and for the efficacious manage- 
ment of your common concerns. This 
government, the offspring of our own 
choice, uninfluenced and unawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and ma- 
ture deliberation, completely free in its 
principles, in the distribution of its pow- 
ers, uniting security with energy, and 
maintaining within itself a provision for 
its own amendment, has a just claim to 
your confidence and your support. Re- 
spect for its authority, compliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures, 
are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the 
power, and the right of the people to 
establish government, presuppose the 
duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.—They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, to put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, to 
become potent engines, by which cun- 
ning, ambitious, and unprincipled men, 
will be enabled to subvert the power of 
the people, and to usurp for themselves 
the reins of government; destroying 
afterwards the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only, that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
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authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be involved, 
remember that time and habit are at 
least as necessary to fix the true charac- 
ter of governments, as of other human 
institutions:—that experience is the sur- 
est standard by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing constitution of a 
country :—that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion: and remember, especially, that 
for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
security of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding of 
them on geographical discrimination. 
Let me now take a more comprehensive 
view, and warn you in the most solemn 
manner against the baneful effects of the 
spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes 
in all governments, more or less stified, 
controlled, or repressed; but in those of 
the popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism. But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation, on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind (which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit or party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false 
alarms; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another; foments occasional riot 
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and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which 
finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of party 
passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy 
and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a mo- 
narchial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the pop- 
ular character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not to be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warning, it 
should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another, The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
areal despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against 
invasion of the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern; 
some of them in our country and under 
our own eyes.—To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates — 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, 
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for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinion should cooperate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties) , ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the con- 
duct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
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experiment, at least, is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attach- 
ments for others, should be excluded; 
and that in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be cul- 
tivated. The nation which indulges to- 
wards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessary parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and 
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powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interest. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith: Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be 
unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocations when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
‘interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 
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Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have been 
dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 


aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
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under all the cireumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance, 
and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my under- 
standing of the matter, that right, so far 
from being denied by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes, 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. I shall also carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its 
service, with an upright zeal, the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to 
the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 

Geo. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

17th September, 1796. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Worr, for 40 minutes, on tomorrow, and 
to vacate the special order he had for 
today. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 12 o’clock and 55 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEES ON 
COUNTERPART FUNDS 
Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958, chapter Iv, 
section 401 (a), requires the Committee 
on House Administration to publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record, within 10 


Counterpart funds 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
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legislative days after receipt, the con- 
solidated report of each committee of 
the House using foreign currencies— 
counterpart funds—during the preceding 
year. Accordingly, there is shown herein, 
within the prescribed time limit, the con- 


solidated report of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


Fesrvuary 19, 1960. 


Foreign currency and U.S. dollar equivalents expended between Jan. 1, 1959, and Jan. 1, 1960 
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2,663.30 31, 077. 14 


a Cant, Vinson, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
= Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 

ws: 


1853. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act”; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1854, A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report for the 
month of January relating to the coopera- 
tive program of the United States with 
Mexico for the control and the eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease, pursuant to 
Public Law 8, 80th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1855. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, relative to 33 reports covering 38 
violations of section 3679, Revised Statutes, 
and Department of Defense Directive 7200.1, 
entitled “Administrative Control of Appro- 
priations Within the Department of De- 
tense“, pursuant to section 3679 (i) (2), Re- 
vised Statutes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

1856. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 50th Quarterly Re- 
port on Export Control, covering the fourth 
quarter 1959, pursuant to the export Con- 
trol Act of 1949; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

1857. A letter from the Secretary of Labor 
transmitting a report submitted in accord- 
ance with section 4(d) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

1858. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
annual report on the activities of the U.S. 
General Accounting Office during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1959, pursuant to sec- 


tion 312(a) of the Budget and Accounting 
Act of June 10, 1921; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1859. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A Bill To Abolish the 
Arlington Memorial Amphitheater Commis- 
sion;” to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1860. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A Bill for the Relief of 
George T. Moore, Carl D. Berry, and Dr. 
Harold J. Heck;” to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1861, A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A Bill To Change the 
Title of the Assistant Director of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey”; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1862. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report of the opera- 
tions of the Department of the Interior dur- 
ing the year 1959 under the Saline Water Act 
of 1952 (Public Law 448, 82d Cong., as 
amended); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House on February 17, 
1960, the following bill and joint reso- 
lution were reported on February 19, 
1960: 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 621. Joint 
resolution making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes; with- 


out amendment (Rept. No. 1280). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. GARY: Committee on Appropriations. 
H.R. 10569. A bill making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and the Tax Court of the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1281), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of February 18, 
1960, the following bill was reported on 
February 19, 1960: 

Mr. BOGGS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 5. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage private 
investment abroad and thereby promote 
American industry and reduce Government 
expenditures for foreign economic assist- 
ance; with amendment (Rept. No. 1282). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted February 22, 1960] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 6329. A bill to set 
aside permanently certain land in McKinley 
County, N. Mex., for use of the Navajo Tribe 
of Indians; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1283). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 8796. A bill to declare 
that the United States holds title to cer- 
tain land in trust for the White Mountain 
Apache Tribe, Arizona; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 1284). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 8649. A bill to make perma- 
nent the existing suspensions of the tax 
on the first domestic processing of coconut 
oil, palm oll, palm kernel oil, and fatty 
acids, salts, combinations, or mixtures there- 
of; with amendment (Rept. No. 1285). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 9307. A bill to continue for 
2 years the suspension of duty on certain 
alumina and bauxite, with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1286). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 9308. A bill to extend for 3 
years the suspension of duty on imports of 
crude chicory and the reduction in duty on 
ground chicory; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1287). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 9862. A bill to continue for 2 
years the existing suspension of duties on 
certain lathes used for shoe last roughing or 
for shoe last finishing, with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1288). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of February 17, 
1960, the following bill and joint resolu- 
tion were introduced on February 19, 
1960: 

By Mr. GARY: 

H.R. 10569. A bill making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
and the Tax Court of the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H. J. Res. 621. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes, 

[Introduced and referred Feb. 22, 1960] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXTI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 10570. A bill to amend the Sugar Act 
of 1948 to provide for reducing Cuba’s sugar 
quota by the amount of its exports of sugar 
from Cuba to the Iron Curtain countries; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 10571. A bill to increase the normal 
tax and surtax exemption, and the exemption 
for dependents, from $600 to $1,000; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. GRANT: 

H.R. 10572. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 

ture 


By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 10573. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for expenses incurred in 
the construction of family fallout shelters 
of approved type and design; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. KARTE: 
H.R. 10574. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
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pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 10575. A bill to supplement and re- 
vise the criminal laws prescribing restric- 
tions against conflicts of interest applicable 
to employees of the executive branch of the 
Government of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 10576. A bill to extend the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended, for 4 years, to increase 
domestic beet sugar and mainland cane 
sugar quotas and assure new growers a fair 
share of such increase, to prorate quota 
deficits, to authorize the President to re- 
duce quotas of certain foreign nations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H.R. 10577. A bill to govern the harvesting 
of Indian timber; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 10578. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to expand re- 
search, extend State and interstate water 
pollution control program grants, and 
strengthen enforcement procedures, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 10579. A bill to provide that agricul- 
tural furloughs during World War I shall be 
deemed creditable service for pension pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

HR. 10580. A bill to prohibit agencies of 
the United States from imposing contractual 
provisions boycotting vessels trading with 
Israel; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

H.R.10581. A bill to establish a public 
policy with respect to oceanographic sur- 
veys, and to provide for coordination of the 
efforts of Federal agencies with respect to 
oceanographic surveys; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H. R. 10582. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to Veterans of World War I; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLF: 

H.R. 10583. A bill to permit weekly publi- 
cations to suspend publication for not more 
than two issues in any one calendar year 
without loss of second-class mail privileges; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 10584. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, so as to add thereto 
provisions with respect. to through bills of 
lading and liability for loss, damage, or 
injury to property; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.J. Res. 622. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish The American's Creed by William Tyler 
Page as the national creed of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEYER: 

H. J. Res. 623. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue a proclamation recog- 
nizing the significance of the St. Albans 
Raid; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H. Con. Res. 594. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should not grant further tariff 
reductions in the forthcoming tariff negotia- 
tions under the provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alaska, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to urging that the 
Senate of the United States advise and con- 
sent to ratification of the conventions and 
protocol formulated at the United Nations 
Conference on Law of the Sea, subject to an 
understanding as regards the conservation 
procedure known as abstention; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to urging that the State of Alaska be 
provided funds by Congress in the amount 
of $30 million over a period of 15 years to 
rehabilitate the fisheries of the State of 
Alaska through a program embracing re- 
search, development, conservation, and 
processing aspects of fishing; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to take whatever steps are necessary to in- 
augurate a program leading toward the eradi- 
cation of hog cholera; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
balancing the expenditures and the income 
of the Government of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to expressing their ob- 
jection to the legislation prepared by the 
Post Office Department of the United States 
aimed at reducing the 17.5 differential now 
accorded postal employees in Puerto Rico; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause I of rule XXIII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 10585. A bill for the relief of Frank 

H. Chou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUDGE: 

H.R. 10586. A bill to enable the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Co. to convey title to 
certain lands in Idaho to the Pocatello First 
Corp. of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H.R. 10587. A bill relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of the Pattern 
Makers’ Pension Trust Fund of Chicago as a 
qualified trust under section 401 (a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 10588. A bill for the relief of Dinka 
Maria Hraste; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (by request): 

H. R. 10589. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the Army Distaff Founda- 
tion; to the Committee on District of Co- 
lumbia. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


President Eisenhower’s Radio-TV Talk 
To Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we know 
President Eisenhower today began his 
four-nation tour of Latin America. 
With him goes the love, respect, and 
best wishes for a successful trip of the 
citizens of this country. 

Throughout the Western Hemisphere, 
too, there are high hopes that our Pres- 
ident will accomplish the major objec- 
tives of his mission, which include: 
Further improve the relations with our 
southern neighbors; promote greater 
cooperation among Latin American 
countries; create a better understand- 
ing, not only of our programs and 
policies, but of our willingness to par- 
ticipate in future plans to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship—as well as 
undergird efforts to promote greater 
economic, cultural, and intellectual 
progress—among these nations. 

During his radio-TV address last 
night, the President also wisely included 
a reaffirmation of our policies for: 
maintaining the security of the Amer- 
icas; adhering to our faith in the rule 
of law; and willingness to work to 
further strengthen the democratic in- 
stitutions of the Western Hemisphere. 

Overall, the address, in addition to 
putting the U.S. defense program in 
proper perspective, clarified the realistic, 
constructive “climate of intention and 
objective’ in which the President is 
undertaking the trip to our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors. 

Illustrative of the kind of statesman- 
like and realistic, yet humanistic, ap- 
proach of Mr. Eisenhower in attempting 
to find ways and means for further im- 
proving U.S, relations with other coun- 
tries, this time with nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the text of the Presi- 
dent’s address printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 22, 1960] 
Text or PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’s RADIO-TV 
TALK TO NATION 

My friends, early tomorrow I start a jour- 
ney to several of our Latin American neigh- 
bors, with three major purposes in mind. 

These are: To learn more about our friends 
to the south; to assure them again that the 
United States seeks to cooperate with them 
in achieving a fuller life for everyone in this 
hemisphere; and to make clear our desire to 
work closely with them in the building of a 
universal peace with justice. 

Our interest in our sister republics is of 
long standing, and of deep affection. This, 
in itself, is reason sufficient for this journey. 
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But in these days of world tension, of 
awakening ambitions, and of problems 
caused by the growing interdependence of 
nations, it is vital for national partners to 
develop better undertakings and to improve 
common programs. 


TO REAFFIRM BONDS 

The bonds among our American Republics 
are not merely geographic; rather they are 
shared principles and convictions. Together 
we believe in God, in the dignity and rights 
of man, in peace with justice, and in the 
right of every people to determine its own 
destiny. In such beliefs our friendship is 
rooted. 

Yet even among close comrades, friend- 
ships too often seem to be taken for granted. 
We must not give our neighbors of Latin 
America cause to believe this about us. 

So I shall reaffirm to our sister repub- 
lics that we are steadfast in our purpose to 
work with them hand in hand in promoting 
the security and well-being of all peoples of 
this hemisphere. 

To do so, calls for a sustained effort that 
is, unfortunately, sometimes impeded by 
misunderstandings. 

One such misunderstanding, at times 
voiced in Latin America, is that we have 
been so preoccupied with the menace of 
Communist imperialism and resulting prob- 
lems of defense, that we have tended to for- 
get our southern neighbors. 

Some have implied that our attention has 
been so much directed to security for our- 
selves and to problems across the oceans 
to the west and east, that we neglect co- 
operation and progress within this hemi- 
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It is true that we have given first priority 
to worldwide measures for security against 
the possibility of military aggression. We 
have made many sacrifices to assure that 
this security is and will be maintained. 

But I hope to make clear, on my journey, 
that our military programs at home and 
abroad have been designed for one purpose 
only—the maintenance of peace, as import- 
ant to Latin America as to us. 

That there is need for these programs, 
postwar history clearly proves. 

For the first 5 years after World War II. 
we in the United States, hopeful of a global 
and durable peace, pursued a policy of vir- 
tual disarmament, 

But the blockade of Berlin, the military 
weakness of our European friends living 
face to face with the Communist menace, 
and finally the Korean war—together with 
arrogant threats against other peaceful na- 
tions—belatedly made it clear to us that only 
under an umbrella of military strength could 
free nations hope to make progress toward 
an enduring just peace. World uneasiness 
rose to the point of alarm. 

ARMS TO SUSTAIN PEACE 

Since then our Nation has developed great 
arsenals of powerful weapons to sustain the 
peace. We have created a great deterrent 
str powerful as to command and to 
justify the respect of knowledgeable and un- 
biased observers here at home and abroad. 

Our many hundreds of Air Force bombers 
deployed the world over—each capable of un- 
leashing a frightful destruction—constitute 
a force far superior to any other, in numbers, 
in quality, and in strategic location of bases. 

We have, in addition, a powerful nuclear 
force in our aircraft carriers and in our host 
of widely deployed tactical aircraft. Adding 
constantly to these forces are advanced types 
of missiles steadily augmenting the arma- 
ments of all ground and other military units. 


As for longer range ballistic missiles, from 
a standing start only 5 years ago we have 
literally leaped forward in accomplishments 
no less than remarkable. 

Our Atlas missile, already amazingly ac- 
curate, became operational last year. Mis- 
siles of intermediate range are in forward 
bases. The first Polaris missile submarine— 
an almost invulnerable weapon—will soon 
be at sea. New generations of long-range 
missiles are under urgent development. 


STRESSES VARIED FORCE 


Collectively, this is a force not unduly 
dependent upon any one weapon or any one 
service, not subject to elimination by sud- 
den attack, buttressed by an industrial sys- 
tem unmatched on earth, and unhesitat- 
ingly supported by a vigorous people deter- 
mined to remain free. Strategically, it is far 
better situated than any force that could be 
brought to bear against us. 

As we have strengthened these defenses, 
we have helped to bolster our own and free 
world security by assisting in arming 42 
other nations—our associates in the defense 
of the free world. 

Our part of this indispensable effort is our 
mutual security program, It makes possible 
a forward strategy of defense for the greater 
security of all, including our neighbors to 
the south. 

I am certain that our Latin American 
neighbors, as well as you here at home, un- 
derstand the significance of all these facts. 


SAYS SHIELD IS AMPLE 


We have forged a trustworthy shield of 
peace—an indestructible force of incalcu- 
lable power, ample for today and constantly 
developing to meet the needs of tomorrow. 

Today, in the presence of continuous 
threat, all of us can stand resolute and un- 
afraid—confident in America’s might as an 
anchor of free world security. 

But we all recognize that peace and free- 
dom cannot be forever sustained by weapons 
alone. There must be a free world spirit 
and morale based upon the conviction that, 
for free men, life comprehends more than 
mere survival and bare security. Peoples 
everywhere must have opportunity to bet- 
ter themselves spiritually, intellectually, 
economically. 

We earnestly seek to help our neighbors in 
this hemisphere achieve the progress they 
rightly desire. 

We have sought to strengthen the Organi- 
zation of American States and other coopera- 
tive groups which promote hemispheric 
progress and solidarity. 

We have invested heavily in Latin Amer- 
ican en’ 5 

New credits, both public and private, are 
being made available in greater volume than 
ever before. Last year, these approximated 
$1 billion, Our outstanding loans and in- 
vestments in Latin America now exceed 
$11 billion. 

LISTS OTHER STEPS 

With our sister republics, we have just 
established the Inter-American Development 
Bank. With them we hope this new $1 bil- 
lion institution will do much to accelerate 
economic growth. 

Additionally, we have expanded technical 
cooperation programs throughout the Amer- 
icas. 


To improve our own knowledge of our 
neighbors’ needs, we recently established a 
distinguished panel of private citizens under 
the chairmanship of the Secretary of State. 

This national advisory committee will by 
eontinuous study of inter-American affairs, 
help us at home better to cooperate with 
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our Latin-American friends. Members of 
the committee will accompany me on my 
journey. 

This will be a busy trip, for our neighbors’ 
problems are many and vexing—the lack of 
development capital, wide fluctuations in the 
prices of their export commodities, the need 
for common regional markets to foster ef- 
ficiency and to attract new credits, the need 
to improve health, education, housing, and 
transportation. 

These are certain to be subjects of discus- 
sion in each of the countries I visit. 


CITES BASIC PRINCIPLES 


And wherever I go, I shall state again and 
again the basic principles and attitudes that 
govern our country’s relationships in this 
hemisphere. 

For example: 

Our good-partner policy is a permanent 
guide, encompassing nonintervention, mu- 
tual respect, and juridical equality of states. 

We wish, for every American nation, a 
rapid economic progress, with its blessings 
reaching all the people. 

We are always eager to cooperate in foster- 
ing sound development within the limits 
of practical capabilities; further, we shall 
continue to urge every nation to join in help 
to the less fortunate. 

We stand firmly by our pledge to help 
maintain the security of the Americas under 
the Rio Treaty of 1947. 

We declare our faith in the rule of law, 
our determination to abide by treaty com- 
mitments, and our insistence that other na- 
tions do likewise. 

We will do all we can to foster the triumph 
of human liberty throughout the hemi- 
sphere. 

We condemn all efforts to undermine the 
democratic institutions of the Americas 
through coercion or subversion, and we ab- 
hor the use of the lie and distortion in 
relations among nations, 

RED “FALSEHOOD” MENTIONED 

Very recently, in a faraway country that 
has never known freedom—one which today 
holds millions of humans in subjugation— 
impassioned language has been used to as- 
sert that the United States has held Latin 
America in a colonial relationship to our- 
selves, 

That is a blatant falsehood. 

In all history no nation has had a more 
honorable record in its dealings with other 
countries than has the United States. 

The Philippines are independent today— 
by their own choice. 

Alaska and Hawaii are now proud partners 
in our federated, democratic enterprise—by 
their own choice. 

Puerto Rico is a commonwealth within 
the United States system—by its own 
choice. 

After the two world wars and the Korean 
war, the United States did not annex a 
single additional acre, and it has sought no 
advantage of any kind at the expense of 
another. 

And in all of Latin America, I repeat, we 
adhere honorably and persistently to the 
policy of nonintervention. 

It is nonsense to charge that we hold—or 
that we desire to hold—any nation in colo- 
nial status. 

These are but a few of the matters that 
friends in this hemisphere need to talk 
about. I look forward with the keenest 
pleasure to exchanging views with the Pres- 
idents of Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Uru- 
guay, and with their colleagues. 

It is my profound hope that, upon my 
return, I shall be able to report to you that 
the historic friendship and trust among the 
nations of this hemisphere have been 
strenghened, and that our common cause— 
justice and peace in freedom—has been reaf- 
firmed and given new life. 

Good evening, and to my Latin American 
friends, buenas tardes (good afternoon). 
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“The American’s Creed” Should Be Our 
National Creed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to offer for consideration a reso- 
lution to establish The American’s 
Creed” by William Tyler Page as the na- 
tional creed of the United States. Mr. 
Page was born in the city of Frederick, 
Md., on October 19, 1868, and lived in 
Montgomery County, in the Sixth Dis- 
trict of Maryland, which I am proud to 
represent in the House of Represent- 
atives, 

In 1916, when half the world was 
aflame with war, the thought occurred to 
many Americans that we should more 
seriously than ever before consider the 
duties and obligations of American cit- 
izenship, lest we forfeit its rights and 
privileges. Among those who felt these 
things was Henry Sterling Chapin, of 
New York, who conceived the idea of 
promoting a countrywide contest for the 
writing of a national creed. The creed 
would be the briefest possible summary 
of our political faith in terms of funda- 
mental things most distinctive in Amer- 
ican history and tradition. 

In March 1917, on behalf of the city 
of Baltimore, Mayor James H. Preston 
offered an award of $1,000 for the win- 
ning creed. In addition to a committee 
on manuscripts and a committee on 
award, a number of well-known men and 
women agreed to act as an advisory com- 
mittee. The President of the United 
States informally approved of the con- 
test, and many Governors, U.S. Senators, 
and Congressmen were members of this 
advisory committee of which the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education was, ex 
officio, chairman. 

Of the thousands of creeds submitted 
from every State in the Union, the one 
chosen by the committees was submit- 
ted by William Tyler Page, a lineal de- 
scendant of Carter Braxton, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. From 
a lifetime practice of retiring to his 
library for a careful study of the great 
documents of American history on each 
Fourth of July, Page was able to express 
the essence of American faith in a simple 
yet comprehensive summary. 

The American’s Creed was selected in 
March 1918. In the following month, 
the creed was publicly announced at a 
ceremony held in the Office Building of 
the House of Representatives. The en- 
tire proceedings, together with the of- 
ficial reprinting of the American’s Creed 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 13, 1918. A few days after re- 
ceiving a check for $1,000 from the city of 
Baltimore, Mr. Page stood upon the 
Capitol steps in Washington and pur- 
chased a $1,000 bond of the Third 
Liberty Loan. 

All citizens of the Sixth District of 
Maryland are proud of William Tyler 
Page. In addition to having captured the 
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very essence of American patriotism in a 
short and succinct statement, Page had 
the distinction of having served as an 
employee here at the U.S. Capitol for 61 
years. He served under 11 Presidents 
from Chester Arthur to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, During this period there were 
15 Speakers of the House of Representa- 
tives. His career began as a congres- 
sional page in the Clerk’s Office of the 
House of Representatives on December 
19, 1881. Page served in various ca- 
pacities until he retired in 1942, He 
died in 1948 at the age of 80. 

Today and every day the patriotic 
essence of his “American’s Creed“ should 
be daily practiced more intensely, For 
this reason I have proposed that “The 
American Creed” should formally be 
made by congressional resolution our 
national creed. 

THE AMERICAN’s CREED 
(By William Tyler Page) 

I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people; whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; 
a democracy in a Republic; a sovereign Na- 
tion of many sovereign States; a perfect 
Union, one and inseparable; established 
upon those principles of freedom, equality, 
justice, and humanity for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; and 
to defend it against all enemies, 


Report of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Showing Receipt 
by the States of Surplus Real and Per- 
sonal Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a re- 
port from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare which shows that 
the States received surplus real and per- 
sonal property valued at $88,842,822 for 
the period October through December 
1959. 

The Special Subcommittee on Donable 
Property, which was established by 
Chairman Dawson of the Government 
Operations Committee and consists of 
myself as chairman, Congressman JOHN 
S. MONAGAN, and Congressman ROBERT R. 
Barry, keeps a close watch on the opera- 
tion of this program which has proven 
to be of great value to our institutions. 
As a matter of fact the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has in- 
dicated that the donable surplus prop- 
erty program constitutes the greatest 
assistance now being given to our edu- 
cational institutions. It is well known 
that many engineering and industrial 
schools throughout the Nation would 
have great difficulty operating without 
the machine tools and other pieces of 
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equipment made available to them 

through the donable property program. 
The report follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 

Personal property received by State surplus 
property agencies for distribution to public 
health and educational institutions and 
civil defense organizations and real prop- 
erty disposed of to public health and edu- 
cational institutions, October 1 through 
December 31, 1959 (acquisition cost) 


[In accordance with sec. 203(0), Public Law 152, Sist 
Cong. as amended] 


State 


Total. -] $85, 486, 916 


Alabama 2,237,413 2, 287, 413 
Alaska 250, 170 325, 760 
. 730, 687 737, 727 
Arkansas. 1, 001, 385 1, 210, 220 
California... 11, 995, 539 12, 035, 362 
Sander at. 2 006442 2 060, 442 
Delaware. 287, 900 287, 900 
— 3, 562, 217 3, 598, 172 
3 1, 949, 200 1, 949, 200 
Hawai 200, 685 200, 685 
Idaho „402 608, 885 
Illinois. 3 2, 675, 933 
Indiana. 1, 197, 4387 1, 197, 437 
944, 413 945, 913 
733, 270 742, 092 
1, 455, 417 1, 479, 576 
895, 584 895, 584 
658, 389 698, 389 
1, 796, 870 1, 796, 870 
2 108, 880 Z 168 830 
È 731, 579 1, 731, 579 
L510 827 1 340 981 
* 240 850 249, 850 
653, 282 675, 639 
132, 389 132, 389 
314, 993 314, 993 
1, 514, 497 1, 519, 497 
871, 450 951, 673 
6, 145, 305 6, 187, 352 
1, 582, 364 1, 582, 364 
182, 941 132, 941 
2, 681, 242 2, 688, 779 
1, 842, 510 1, 843, 085 
1, 212, 371 1, 223, 822 
1, 698,773 1, 698, 773 
565, 423 565, 423 
1, 155, 538 1, 155, 538 
564, 621 564, 621 
1,301, 227 3, 705, 647 
3, 369, 380 3, 409, 192 
2, 451, 995 2, 451, 995 
162, 750 162, 750 
2,763,128 2 5 85 
718, 624 2,718, 524 
r 26 355 367, 520 
trict of 
Oolumbia 252, 707 
P Rico... 383, 946 
Virgin Islands... 


Trade Between Hawaii and the West 
Coast—Favorable Action by U.S. Court 
of Appeals on Application of Pacific 
Far East Line, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
May 21, 1959, I informed the Senate that 
something effective should be done to 
end the alleged near monopoly that the 
Matson Navigation Co, has on trade be- 
tween Hawall and the west coast. There 
was considerable discussion about that 
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matter, and a good many persons came 
to discuss it with me. 

At the time, I wondered whether I 
was on bad ground; but I am happy to 
inform the Senate that on February 4, 
1960, the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit 
unanimously decided that the Federal 
Maritime Board had erred in excluding 
the Pacific Far East Line, Inc., from be- 
coming the only competitor of Matson in 


the Pacific coast-Hawaii trade. 


I am pleased that—for the first time, 
to my knowledge—a U.S, court has 
taken cognizance of Matson’s apparent 
monopolistic position. The Department 
of Justice is to be commended for its 
strong stand, taken at my request, in 
arguing against this monopoly. 

I am now informed that the Maritime 
Board—which is not an independent 
agency, but is a part of the executive 
branch, under the authority of the De- 
partment of Commerce—is considering 
opposing its own attorney, the Justice 
Department, and is seeking Supreme 
Court review of this historic decision 
which is so important to our new State 
of Hawaii. 

In its decision the Federal court made 
clear that the Maritime Board had 
never even given consideration to the 
public interest in ending Matson’s mo- 
nopoly. I submit that the public inter- 
est involved in this matter requires that 
the Maritime Board submit to this de- 
cision and bow to the decision of its own 
attorneys, namely, the Department of 
Justice. For the Maritime Board to op- 
pose the Justice Department in the Su- 
preme Court is not only against the pub- 
lic interest, but also seems to me to be 
just a little ridiculous. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an article, from the New 
York Herald Tribune of February 4, 
which supports this position. I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed a 
short excerpt from the decision of the 
court of appeals in this case. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the excerpts from the decision were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Pacrric Lines Wins APPEALS Court Vic- 
TORY—MARITIME Boarp To RECONSIDER 
RULING 
Pacific Far East Lines won a major victory 

yesterday over the Federal Maritime Board 

and Matson Navigation Co. in a ruling handed 
down by the U.S. Court of Appeals in Wash- 


ington. 

The court ordered the Maritime Board to 
reconsider its order denying Pacific Far East 
permission to maintain a nonsubsidized 
service between west coast ports and Hawaii 
in competition with Matson. The court 
further ruled that the Board had prac- 
tically equated unfair tition with ef- 
fective competition” in its original decision. 

John R. Wagner, executive vice president 
of Pacific Far East, hailed the decision as 
clearing the way “for establishment of a 
broader base of transportation between the 
States of W: Oregon, California, and 
the new State of Hawaii.” 

The court fight was marked by the un- 
usual spectacle of the Department of Jus- 
tice appealing the ruling of the quasi-ju- 
dicial Federal Maritime Board in the court 
of appeals. The Justice Department sup- 
ported Pacific Far East’s contention that the 
Maritime Board had made an erroneous rul- 
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ing. As a result, it is not expected that the 
court of appeals’ decision will be taken to 
the Supreme Court. 

Judge John A. Danaher said in the ruling 
that “preservation of Matson's monopoly is 
not an object or policy of the [merchant 
marine] act.” 

“On the contrary, the public interest in 
ending this monopoly should be considered,” 
he continued. “The act does not exempt 
the California-Hawaii trade from the anti- 
monopoly policy which Congress has often 
expressed. 

The Maritime Board made its ruling while 
Hawaii was still a Territory. Since Hawaii is 
now a State, the question whether ship 
services between it and the west coast 
comes under the Federal Maritime Board or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
still not been resolved. 

Excerpt From U.S. COURT or APPEALS, 
DECIDED FEBRUARY 4, 1960 


Intervenor Matson has operated in the Pa- 
cific coast-Hawail trade for more than 70 
years and is said to carry 98 percent of the 
cargo in that trade. 

The Board practically equated unfair com- 
petition with effective competition. But 
what is bad for Matson is not necessarily bad 
for the country. However adequate Matson’s 
service may be, and in whatever sense 
Matson may “need” to retain its monopoly of 
the California-Hawali trade, we cannot ac- 
cept the Board’s view that Matson is “fun- 
damentally entitled” to retain this monopoly 
as against a competitor that is subsidized— 
as Matson itself is, through its subsidiary 
Oceanic—in a different trade. Service and 
need would be important if the Board were 
a public utility commission passing upon 
an application to enter a regulated field, but 
have nothing to do with the question 
whether PFEL’s competition with Matson 
would be “unfair.” 


The U.S. Navy Band Goes to South 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, today on 
George Washington’s birthday, the U.S. 
Navy Band gives the first of a series of 
concerts in South America in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

I am told that the band, its chorus— 
the Sea Chanters—and its Navy Band 
combo will play for several days in the 
Buenos Aires area. On subsequent days 
the band will be heard in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, and in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

The opportunity to introduce the Navy 
Band to our friends in Latin America 
came without much warning. It was 
the best of surprises because band mem- 
bers have wanted to make the trip for 
a long time. A lack of money for such 
purposes made it impossible. 

Then early this year the Navy au- 
thorized that a cruiser, the U.S.S. Macon, 
make a series of official state visits to 
certain coastal ports along the eastern 
shore of South America. The U.S. Navy 
Band which is trained in protocol was 
the logical choice to accompany the offi- 
cer making the visit. The next step was 
to make the necessary arrangements. 
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This meant making sure engagements 
for the band here were not canceled 
without proper replacements. It en- 
tailed, I learned, the finest sort of co- 
operation among the armed services. It 
was done quietly and efficiently. 

Early this month arrangements were 
completed. Now final scheduling for 
the traveling group is in process. 

FLY TO CARIBBEAN 


On February 6 the band and chorus 
flew to the Caribbean where they 
boarded the Macon. On or around 
March 10 they will return to this coun- 


The actual story of how this came 
about really includes as a major hero 
the element of chance. The opportunity 
to go came unexpectedly. Arrangements 
to go could be made. The band went. 

It is a simple story. One which I feel 
will do much to improve relations with 
our friends in South America. Friend- 
ship, of course, always can be improved. 
The moment it is taken for granted it 
deteriorates. 

I have tried for some time, since July 
1, 1958, to see if funds for the Navy 
Band’s visit to Latin America might not 
be made available through the Depart- 
ment of State. It seemed to me that 
this type of musical people-to-people 
contact is diplomacy at the best level. 
The language of music dissolves the bar- 
rier of language. Musicians themselves 
generally are excellent ambassadors of 
good will. 

On July 1, 1958, I wrote to the late 
Secretary of State, the Honorable John 
Foster Dulles, as follows: 


Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: Recently I had the 
privilege of listening to the Navy Band and 
its chorus, the Sea Chanters, make a record- 
ing of the Oregon State song. If you have 
heard them or about them, then I don’t need 
to tell you what a superb group of perform- 
ers they are. 

It occurred to me that they would be 
good-will ambassadors of a high order wher- 
ever they went, representing as they do 
not only the spirit of the Navy, but of the 
America we all cherish. 

With their discipline, dash, and virtuosity 
they could do us a lot of good in Latin 
America. My suggestion is that such a tour 
be arranged and announced at an early date. 
I should like very much to have your reac- 
tions to this suggestion and would be glad 
to discuss it further with you or your repre- 
sentative. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 


JULY 1, 1958. 


CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


MANY BRIDGES TO CROSS 


There were many bridges to cross. 
On July 20, 1959, Rear Adm. C. C. Kirk- 
patrick, U.S. Navy Chief of Information, 
at my request provided me with details 
concerning the cost of sending the U.S. 
Navy Band to South America. A copy 
of his letter follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1959. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Me., Porter: In response to your 

verbal request for information pertaining 
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to the proposal that the U.S. Navy Band make 
a tour of Latin American countries, the fol- 
lowing is submitted in answer to your specific 
questions: 

Question. What is the background on 
previous action taken, particularly the re- 
sults of discussions with other governmental 
agencies on the matter of financing the tour? 

Answer. In 1957, proposals for such a tour 
were made separately by both Representative 
CARROLL D. KEARNS of Pennsylvania, and the 
commandant of the Potomac River Naval 
Command. The idea was thoroughly ex- 
plored and was supported in principle by 
the Chief of Naval Personnel, the Chief of 
Information, and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, but funds to effect its implementation 
could not be found within the Navy Depart- 
ment, At that point the Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations personally investigated the pos- 
sibilities of assistance from such other Gov- 
ernment agencies as the Department of State, 
the U.S. Information Agency and the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. Each 
agency endorsed the proposal as a fine idea, 
but none was in a position to provide the 
necessary funds. The proposal was also en- 
dorsed by the Department of Defense pro- 
vided funds could be found to cover the ex- 
pense. Despite all efforts, no funds could be 
found and the project was dropped for the 
time being. 

Your letter of July 1, 1958, to the Secre- 
tary of State revived the Navy's interest in 
the idea and again the matter of funds was 
thoroughly explored both by the Navy’s Cold 
War Advisory Panel and the Special Assist- 
ant for Public Affairs to the Secretary of the 
Navy. This action took place shortly after 
the Vice President’s trip to South America 
and the proposal was subsequently brought 
to his attention. He endorsed the idea and 
offered his support. 

During the 1958 attempt, the possibility 
of setting up the tour under the President’s 
fund was explored. The President’s fund, 
administered by the Department of State, 
is used for the purpose of transporting in- 
dividuals throughout the world on what is 
basically a cultural mission. Although rep- 
resentatives of the State Department were 
in favor of the Navy Band making the tour, 
they did not wish to designate moneys from 
the President’s fund because (a) it would 
mean canceling some other (civilian) pro- 
gram from the schedule, and (b) no other 
Armed Forces unit had ever used moneys 
from the fund and they did not wish to 
establish a precedent. The project was again 
shelved due to lack of funds. 

Question. What are the costs involved? 

Answer. Costs have been estimated on the 
basis of the attached proposed itinerary for 
a 35-day tour. The band would consist of 70 
enlisted musicians and 2 officers. In round 
numbers, the per diem for the band would 
amount to approximately $38,000. Trans- 
portation requirements include space for 
7,300 pounds (654 cubic feet) of equipment 
as well as 72 individuals and their personal 


baggage. 

Approximate figures have been worked out 
as follows: 

(1) MATS special air mission: Two MATS 
C-118/R-6D-type aircraft, if available, could 
perform the airlift. Total cost including 
crew per diem, aircraft operating costs, and 
minimum daily charge while the aircraft 
are in an inoperative status, would be ap- 
proximately $110,000. Thirty days leadtime 
is generally required for such airlifts. 

(2) Navy air: Three U.S. Navy R-5D-type 
aircraft would be required for the tour, how- 
ever the availability of these transports can- 
not be ascertained until the date of the tour 
is known. If the aircraft are available, at 
least 6 weeks, leadtime would be required 
for planning. 

The total cost, including crew per diem 
and aircraft operations, would be approxi- 
mately $27,854. 
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(3) Commercial air: Scheduled commer- 
cial air (Pan American) is available to most 
of the cities as shown on the attached itiner- 
ary. The cost, for band members only, fig- 
ured at the 30-day excursion rate, would 
be approximately $43,315. 

Band equipment and other cargo would 
have to be airlifted by an extra aircraft. 
Commercial air costs for this are not avail- 
able but can be expected to be high. Pan 
American would have no objections if the 
cargo aircraft were provided by the Navy. 
Navy crew and aircraft costs would be ap- 
proximately $9,000 for one aircraft. 

Question. How much leadtime is re- 
quired? 

Answer. To insure a well-planned tour, 
it is believed that at least 9 months, and 
preferably a year of leadtime would be re- 
quired. It would be essential to have an 
Officer assigned full time as an advance 
man to visit all countries concerned sev- 
eral months prior to the commencement of 
the tour to insure that adequate facilities 
are available and that the band would be 
well taken care of and well received. 

Question. Would sponsorship by an or- 
ganization such as the Ford Foundation or 
the Rockefeller Foundation be appropriate? 

Answer. Sponsorship by a nonprofit, non- 
commercial organization would be acceptable 
and might have certain political advan- 
tages, since possible charges of military mo- 
tive could not be made. Preliminary in- 
vestigation regarding financing of the tour 
by industry was not encouraging. 

* . . . * 

The proposed tour of Latin America would 
be an expensive operation, but it is believed 
it would be extremely worth while as a 
people-to-people effort. If the money for 
such a tour can be found, you may be sure 
the Navy would enter into the project with 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

Your continued personal interest in send- 
ing the U.S. Navy Band to Latin America is 
deeply appreciated. Please do not hesitate 
to call upon me if you desire additional in- 
formation. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. G. KIRKPATRICK, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, 
Chief of Information. 


CONGRESSMEN INTERESTED 


Other Members of Congress have ex- 
pressed interest in the proposed southern 
visit. The Honorable Can ROLL D. Kearns, 
Republican of Pennsylvania, probably 
this House’s stanchest and best friend 
of music, told me he thought the visit 
would be a good idea. In 1957 he pro- 
posed such a trip. 

The Honorable CHESTER BOWLES, 
Democrat of Connecticut, wrote me De- 
cember 23, 1959, as follows: 

I agree that the idea of sending the Navy 
Band to South America is a good one but 
frankly I can’t see any likelihood that one 
of the major private foundations could see 
its way clear to subsidize it. I do hope that 
some way can be found to send the Navy 
Band to South America. I hope there will 
be official reconsideration by the Govern- 
ment. 


Reconsideration in this particular case 
would not have to be made, but similar 
financial need may arise again and 
again. I hope that more funds may 
somehow be apportioned for this sort of 
work. 

I know that the Navy Band will be 
warmly welcomed in South America, as 
have other groups such as the National 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The U.S. Navy Band will have one of 
the most important assignments of its 
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historic career when it plays at the 
American Embassy in Buenos Aires for 
the reception honoring the President of 
the United States. The assignment was 
not prearranged, I am told. It was a 
happy coincidence, a most opportune 
crossing of schedules for the President, 
the citizens of Argentina and the U.S. 
Navy Band members. It is a day of 
special honor for able Comdr. Charles 
Brendler and the other Navy men taking 
part in the tour. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include my recent letter 
to Secretary of State Herter suggesting 
earlier that there might be funds within 
the department for a visit and the reply 
for the Department by Assistant Secre- 
tary William B. Macomber, Jr.: 

JANUARY 4, 1960. 
Hon. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: It is not a new idea 
to have an American band tour Latin Ameri- 
ca in the interest of improved relations. A 
recent tour by the National Symphony was, 
as you no doubt know, a great success. Not 
long ago the Air Force Band, as I recall, had 
great successes also in Latin America. 

Enclosed is a thermofax of a letter I re- 
ceived July 21 from Rear Admiral Kirkpat- 
rick. The Navy would like to send its band 
to South America but they need about 
$53,000 for a 30-day tour and apparently this 
money cannot be located. 

I am referring this matter to you in the 
hopes that there may be funds within the 
State Department or available to it which 
could be used for this very worthy purpose, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., January 13, 1960. 
The Honorable CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Porter: Your letter of January 
4, 1960, inquiring about the availability of 
State Department funds to finance a tour 
of the Navy Band has been received. 

There is no question that the appearances 
abroad of bands, orchestras, and other musi- 
cal groups drawn from our military services 
have enjoyed great success in appearances 
before civilian audiences abroad. Tours by 
units from the Army, Marines, and Air Force 
have handsomely supplemented our efforts 
in many areas where our financial resources 
were inadequate to have as extensive a 
program as we would have liked. 

The Department has worked actively with 
the service units involved in laying out 
itineraries and other details to insure the 
success of these appearances. Among many 
others, the appearances of the Air Force 
Symphony in the Far East, the Seventh 
Army Symphony in Europe, and the Marine 
Band unit at Edinburgh perhaps deserve 
special mention. These tours were all under- 
taken at no cost to the cultural presenta- 
tions program of the Department of State. 

The Department would be delighted to see 
the Navy Band join the ranks of these groups 
appearing abroad. It regrets, however, that 
it is unable to offer financial assistance to 
this end. With limited resources at its dis- 
posal, the Department feels that it should 
emphasize the artistic and creative achieve- 
ments of this country under a free enterprise 
system. This has meant emphasis on the 
presentation of groups which have developed 
and flourish in America without Government 
support or subsidy. Since the funds to por- 
tray this kind of development are inade- 
quate to do the job that our Foreign Service 
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posts believe needs to be done, we see no 
way we can support the requests of the 
military services to assist them on good- 
will tours. 

Should the Navy find the resources which 
are apparently available to other service 
units for tours of music groups, we would 
be happy to work with them in developing 
a tour itinerary and assist any other way 
possible. We offer them the strongest en- 
couragement to contribute to a truer com- 
plete picture of American musical and cul- 
tural life. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Increased Domestic Sugar-Beet Acreage 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
proposed a bill to amend the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended, so as to insure that 
the American farmer will have priority 
on all growth or increased consumption 
of sugar beets and sugar cane, and to 
allow new sugar-beet growers on Federal 
reclamation projects to share fairly in 
increases in quotas. 

Under my proposal, the Sugar Act 
would be extended for 4 years, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1964; the President would be dele- 
gated authority to reduce the quota of a 
foreign nation when he finds it to be in 
our national interest; the U.S. sugar-beet 
farmers’ basic quota would be increased 
by 150,000 tons and mainland cane quo- 
tas would be increased by 50,000 tons; 
100 percent of the growth quota or 
increase due to U.S. population expan- 
sion would be allocated to domestic grow- 
ers; new sugar-beet growers on lands 
served by Federal reclamation projects 
would receive at least 60 percent of any 
increase in beet quotas due to popula- 
tion expansion; and the methods of han- 
dling quota deficits is restated and clari- 
fied. My proposal limits the quantity of 
white sugar that can be marketed by 
foreign suppliers, and prohibits the im- 
portation of sugar “ex-quota” in the form 
of syrups. à 

As you know, under the present law 
which expires December 31, 1960, do- 
mestic areas receive 55 percent and for- 
eign nations receive 45 percent of the 
growth quota. No provision is now 
made for earmarking portions of the 
growth quota to new growers. At pres- 
ent, the President does not have au- 
thority to alter quotas. 

I feel very strongly that consideration 
should be given the American farmer 
and that he should have priority on all 
growth or annual increased consump- 
tion. The American farmer has long 
expressed a desire for this priority since 
he started needing more than the basic 
1,800,000 tons on or before 1955. I feel 
that the farmers would have been en- 
titled to these increases even if the 
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present strained relations with Cuba 
had not come about. 

Let me point out the effects of the 
Sugar Act on various producing areas, 
since 1955, when the ASC, a division of 
the Department of Agriculture, took 
over the job of breaking down the na- 
tional sugar beet quota and alloting it 
out to individual farmers. Prior to this 
time this had been a function of the 
individual beet companies. At that time 
each grower’s acreage for the years 1952, 
1953, and 1954, was used to establish 
his history for allotments. This re- 
sulted in a serious inequity to some new 
reclamation projects who happened to 
be historically a few years late in re- 
ceiving water to get their base built in 
these years. The Columbia Basin of the 
State of Washington, one of the best 
beet-producing areas in the United 
States, is one of these. 

The older projects had good bases 
established for these years and conse- 
quently have been able to gain fairly 
good increases under the amendment 
to the Act, which has allowed domestic 
beet growers to participate at the rate 
of 22.3 percent of the increased national 
consumption since 1956. 

On the other hand, the area of one 
sugar company of the Columbia Basin, 
whose average yield of 29 tons per acre 
was top in the United States in 1958, has 
not gained one acre of beets above its 
1955 acreage. Having a very small base 
history because water had not been 
available soon enough, its participation 
in the increased national consumption 
has been negligible. At the same time 
growers could not move in from other 
States with acreage and growers could 
not move from the old area of this 
State, because this is all an area of an- 
other company. These inequities would 
be corrected under the provisions of the 
legislation I introduced today. I feel 
that this legislation is vital to the future 
economy of the several new reclama- 
tion areas of the United States, and I am 
hopeful that hearings on this proposal, 
and all other proposals dealing with 
sugar legislation, will be scheduled for 
early consideration. 


Loyalty Oath Has Proponents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, several 
educators have proposed that the loyalty 
oath provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act should be modified, strik- 
ing the clause which disclaims member- 
ship in any organization which seeks to 
overthrow the U.S. Government by un- 
constitutional means. 

Today, thousands of youths who are 
required to sign the oath are joining 
an organization which supports the pro- 
vision as it is now written and adminis- 
tered. There follows an article from the 
Tablet which presents a part of the 
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story. ‘This movement stems from the 
students, themselves, rather than “from 
the top, down”: 

A national student organization founded 
for the object of preserving the student 
loyalty oath and nonsubversive affidavit in 
the National Defense Education Act was an- 
nounced here this week. 

The organization’s name is the National 
Student Committee for the Loyalty Oath. 
Twenty-five colleges and untversities across 
the Nation are represented on its governing 
board and more are to be announced in the 
near future. 

Chairman of the organization is Douglas 
Caddy, a senior at Georgetown University in 
Washington, D.C. Caddy is presently State 
chairman of the Young Republican College 
Federation for the District of Columbia. 
Executive secretary-treasurer of the student 
committee is David Franke, a junior at 
George Washington University in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Franke is also at the present time 
the editor of the Individualist, official student 
publication of the Intercollegiate Society of 
Individualists. 


COLLEGES REPRESENTED 


The committee is bipartisan in political 
character. Its activities will be confined 
solely to fighting for the preservation of the 
loyalty oath and affidavit presently embodied 
in the NDEA and will not enter into the other 
areas of controversy currently attached to the 
NDEA. 

represented by students on the 
governing board of the organization include 
Harvard University, Boston College, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, City College of New York, 
Manhattan College, College of New Rochelle, 
University of Indiana, Butler University, 
University of Wisconsin, Antioch, Marquette 
University, St. John's University (Minne- 
sota), University of Michigan, Wittenberg 
College (Ohio), Iowa Central College, Kan- 
sas State University, William and Mary Uni- 
versity, University of Houston, University of 
Arizona, University of New Mexico, George- 
town University, George Washington Uni- 
versity, American University, Dunbarton Col- 
lege, and Trinity College. 

ENDORSED BY SENATOR 

The committee has been given the endorse- 
ment and blessing of Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
of New Hampshire, chairman of Senate Re- 
publican Policy Committee. Senator BRIDGES, 
in a recent letter to the committee, wrote in 


“The formation of your nationwide com- 
mittee has come to my attention, and I offer 
my congratulations for the example of pa- 
triotism being expressed by our young Amer- 
ican college and university students. It 
should serve to inspire our future leaders in 
every field of endeavor to renew thelr knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals upon which our 
Nation was founded. 

“Throughout our history thousands of our 
young people have daily saluted the Ameri- 
can flag and repeated the pledge of allegi- 
ance without any thought of hesitation. It 
Bas always been my belief that it was an 
honor to take any pledge of allegiance or 
subscribe to any oath of loyalty on behalf of 
our Nation. Why this should become un- 
popular in some circles is almost beyond my 
belief and comprehension. 

“I wish the committee well and hope it 

support throughout the country. 


BRIDGES, 
“Chairman, Senate Republican Policy 


of the 19 colleges and universities who haye 
refused to participate or have withdrawn 
from participation in the NDEA because of 
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the loyalty-oath requirement, The com- 
mittee raised the questions (1) whether it is 
proper for the officials of these colleges and 
universities that have refused participation 
to act as a superiegisiature and deny quali- 
fied 


benefits under a public law designed to aid 
them individually, and (2) whether such 
officiais are not by administrative flat depriv- 
ing the students of the very freedom they 
seek to preserve. The committee called at- 
tention to the fact that while only 19 insti- 
tutions have refused participation in the 
NDEA, over 1,370 other institutions are 
participating without protest of the benefits 
of NDRA. 


Adlai E. Stevenson: Last Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
least unlikely events of the Democratic 
Convention in Los Angeles on July 11 
and the following would be an unprece- 
dented nomination of Adlai E. Stevenson 
as the Democratic presidential candidate 
for the third time. In the light of this 
prospect comments on his personality 
and achievements are highly significant. 
Perhaps the best of these appeared in the 
February 1960 issue of the Progressive 
magazine authored by the Honorable 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, This article cor- 
rectly reflects the stature and independ- 
ence of Mr. Stevenson and I submit it 
for your consideration, as follows: 

ADLAI E. STEVENSON: Last CHANCE 
(By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 

In 1956, after his second defeat for the 
Presidency, Adlai E. Stevenson made a state- 
ment regarding the highest electiye ofice in 
the free world which was both renunciatory 
and philosophical. He said, “I can contem- 
plate in tranquillity the distinct possibility 
that I will never be President of the United 
States.” 

Because millions of his fellow Americans do 
not share this tranquillity, Stevenson con- 
tinues to be regarded as the most likely 
nominee of his party for the third consecu- 
tive time. Many Stevenson enthusiasts hap- 
pen to be intellectuals, civic leaders, and 
generous campaign contributors. They 
might be called the catalytic agent of the 
Democratic Party. They are what make the 
water fizz. They create public opinion. And 
they feel a sense of kinship with Adlai Stev- 
enson that they seem to sense in no other 
presidential hopeful in either party. 


compaigning Demo- 
cratic Senators, JOHN F. KENNEDY and HUBERT 
HuMPHREY, many adherents of these men 
continually make it evident that KENNEDY 
and HUMPHREY are their first choices only if 
Stevenson does not actively enter the field. 
At innumerable Democratic gatherings, I 
have heard people volunteer the information 
that their heart belongs to Stevenson even 
though they happen to be wearing somebody 
else’s campaign button on their lapel or 
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vociferous ovation. 
P. Brandt wrote in the St. Louls Post- 
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Dispatch that only Stevenson and Mrs. 
Roosevelt herself “came away with increased 
popularity and respect.” 

Stevenson has told me that he will not 
spend a 4-cent postage stamp to win the 
Democratic nomination. He is personally 
fond of both HUMPHREY and KENNEDY, and 
he has given each of them a sort of may-the- 
best-man-win benediction. But if a stale- 
mate should occur at the Los Angeles con- 
vention, it is probable that Stevenson will be 
available for the party's nomination—even 
though some of his closest friends trust this 
will not be the case, for they wish to see him 
spared the ordeal of a third nationwide 
campaign. "Td die if Stevenson lost again,” 
said the attractive wife of a wealthy and 
enlightened date grower near Palm Springs. 

It is my judgment that most of the lead- 
ers of the Democratic Party look upon Stev- 
enson as the Nation's intellectually best pre- 
paved man to serve in the White House. 
Who can rival his eloquence and basic wis- 
dom? Yet many of these same individuals 
confess to some doubt that Stevenson can 
be elected, If it were not for this doubt, he 
probably would be a certainty for the nom- 
ination in 1960. But Stevenson has been 
beaten twice. One defeat was by a margin 
of 6,500,000 votes, the other by 9,500,000. 
These were not photofinishes. They were 
landslides. Over and again this is the dry 
comment of Palmer Hoyt of the Denver Post: 
“who could have licked George Washington? 
That was how General Eisenhower was pre- 
sented to the American people.“ 

This is the great behind-the-scenes de- 
bate within Democratic ranks regarding 
Adlai Stevenson. Were 1952 and 1956 fair 
tests of his national vote-corraling ability? 
If they accurately measured his appeal, then 
Democratic Party delegates will shy away 
from him as the 1960 nominee. But if the 
previous two elections are written off as for- 
lorn hopes for the Democrats, regardless of 
the identity of the party’s candidate, Adlai 
Stevenson could still be the overwhelming 
choice of those who will assemble in Los 
Angeles next July to make a fateful decision. 
I was told by a generous and liberal-minded 
California contributor to Democratic coffers: 

“If I could appoint a President, I'd appoint 
Stevenson. He has what it takes to be a 
truly illustrious President. But if Steven- 
son is unable to win at the polis, I would 
rather succeed with a Democrat of lesser 
stature than to lose again with Stevenson.” 

It is Hamlet's dilemma repeated, because it 
involves so many hypotheticals. What if the 
Suez crisis had not occurred on the eve of 
the 1956 elections? Had Republican dema- 
goguery over the unpopular Korean war in 
1952 made it impossible for a Democrat to 
succeed? Had the Democratic string run out 
after 20 years in national office? Many of 
Harry Truman's intimates belleve that Stev- 
enson was too indecisive, that he did not 
conduct fighting campaigns, that he equivo- 
cated on issues of vast potential appeal for 
the Democrats. But one of Stevenson’s faith- 
ful has replied wryly, “Don't ever forget 
that Truman ran against Dewey. That's a 


THE LINGERING DOUBT OF WHETHER HE CAN BE 
ELECTED 

The debate is endless, but it also narrows 
down to another question. How much have 
the two defeats by Eisenhower hurt Steven- 
son's political prestige, no matter how blame- 
less he may be for what happened? One 
theory holds that too many voters among the 
present electorate cast their ballots against 
Stevenson for him ever to be able to reverse 
the verdict. Would millions of voters con- 
fess, even to themselves, that could 
have been wrong twice before? Yet, arrayed 
against this is the fact that many political 
figures in America have won major offices 
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after numerous defeats—Senators JOHN CAR- 
ROLL, of Colorado; WILLIAM E. Proxmire, of 
Wisconsin, and RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, of 
Texas, to mention only a conspicuous few 
on the contemporary scene. And if the Brit- 
ish people had permitted earlier political 
failures to shape their attitude perpetually, 
they might have been denied the gifted lead- 
ership of Winston Churchill during World 
War II. 

Iam confident that Adlai Stevenson is the 
private 1960 favorite of the overwhelming 
majority of influential Democrats. But 
there exists among some of these same per- 
sons the lingering doubt of whether or not 
he can be elected. 

Why is Stevenson such a favorite? What 
accounts for his enduring appeal to so many 
thoughtful men and women? He is not so 
liberal as HUMPHREY. He lacks the hand- 
some youthfulness of Kennepy. He cannot 
match the political skill of LYNDON JOHNSON. 
He has many more overt handicaps—his 
divorce, for example—than Symincron. He 
is not currently in high elective office like 
Govs. Robert Meyner, of New Jersey, or G. 
Mennen (Soapy) Williams, of Michigan. 
Yet mere mention of Stevenson’s name can 
inspire and thrill many a gathering of Demo- 
crats, 

I have tried to locate the secret of Steven- 
son’s appeal to intellectual and thoughtful 
voters. I think one of his strengths is a 
trait which most orthodox politicians regard 
as virtually his principal weakness—what 
they describe as his indecisiveness—his tend- 
ency to see both sides of a difficult question, 
his melancholy and prolonged grappling 
with highly complex issues. 

Of some of these things there can be no 
doubt. In 1952, Stevenson thrashed about 
like a salmon in a fish ladder, trying to 
make up his mind whether to run for the 
Presidency or for reelection as Governor of 
Illinois. His attitude on farm price sup- 
ports has never quite satisfied those who 
favor a continuation of big agricultural sub- 
sidies; nor are public-power groups content 
that he is 100 percent committed to their 
side. I have heard criticisms from certain 
labor leaders that Stevenson has seemed to 
encounter difficulty making up his mind 
about amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Yet these very qualities, so disturbing to 
some groups, are a factor in endearing Stev- 
enson to the intellectuals, teachers, and 
writers who predominate in quite a few 
Democratic circles. Here is a man who does 
not pose as having a pat solution for every 
problem of these troubled times, He rarely 
indulges in the glib slogans which pretend 
to offer such easy remedies for grim maladies. 
He reserves his doubts about ready answers 
to monumental problems like farm surpluses, 
competing with the Soviets, or raising the 
necessary funds to finance Government in 
the 20th century. This, in the minds of 
many people, is a welcome contrast to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s bland promises of 100 per- 
cent of parity, liberation of the satellite 
nations, and the unleashing of Chiang Kai- 
shek. Also, these Democrats occasionally re- 
call that certain prominent members of their 
own party have heralded, with much fanfare, 
the unveiling of a marvelous new farm pro- 
gram—a program which they have not yet 
produced. 

STEVENSON WEAKEST WHEN HE LISTENS TO 
CAMPAIGN STRATEGISTS 

To extreme Democratic partisans, Steven- 
son at times can be somewhat less than sat- 
isfying. This is probably true of any polit- 
ical figure who broods extensively and who 
often appears indecisive. Lincoln, also a 
melancholy brooder, was not sufficiently hard 
toward the South to please the Republican 
radicals who unsuccessfully plotted his de- 
feat for reelection in 1864. Indeed, Judge 
Samuel I, Rosenman of New York, former 
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confidant of Franklin D. Roosevelt and an 
intimate of President Truman, has said 
somewhat disparagingly of Stevenson: 

“I don't think his views are those of a lib- 
eral, but more of a middle-of-the-roader, 
On domestic issues, there's not much differ- 
ence between Stevenson's ideas and those of 
President Eisenhower.” 

This is undoubtedly an oversimplification 
of Stevenson's reluctance to accept felicitous 
answers merely because they have voter ap- 
peal. Any person who has read his book, 
“What I Think,” will know there is a gulf, 
vast and wide, between Stevenson’s ideas 
and those of the war hero who has twice 
conquered him for the Presidency. There 
also have been the numerous occasions when 
Stevenson was ahead of his time. During 
the 1956 campaign he took the risk of urging 
a suspension of nuclear tests. Vice President 
Nrxon called this suggestion extraordinary 
and appalling, catastrophic nonsense—the 
height of irresponsibility. Yet today, nearly 
4 years later, Nrxon himself has opposed a 
resumption of nuclear testing. Nor can it be 
wholly forgotten that Judge Rosenman’s 
beloved patron, Franklin D. Roosevelt, was 
quite universally looked upon as a conserva- 
tive among Democrats prior to his brilliant 
unfurling of the New Deal. 

Stevenson is not a particularly adroit 
politician, and he himself probably would 
be the first to admit it. Eric Sevareid relates 
how Stevenson, shortly before the Illinois 
elections of 1948, told him they had written 
off PauL DovuGias as a possible winner and 
that if he, Stevenson, won at all, it would 
be by a very narrow margin. Actually, 
Dovcias was elected to the Senate over- 
whelmingly, and Stevenson went to the 
gubernatorial mansion at Springfield by one 
of the most colossal majorities in the history 
of the State. 

In 1952 my wife Maurine and I were 
visiting Governor Stevenson in the Illinois 
capital. He then was being casually dis- 
cussed for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation. Maurine pleaded with him not to 
consider this because Eisenhower was sure to 
be the Republican nominee. “And nobody 
could beat Ike,“ she added. 

Stevenson countered with the informa- 
tion that Senator Scott Lucas, of Illinois, 
the Democratic Senate leader, believed Taft 
had the GOP nomination all wrapped up. 
“I agree with Lucas,” said Stevenson. 

It is probably an irony of our era that 
Stevenson, poor politician though he is, suf- 
fers the most when he permits his political 
peers to persuade him to be out of character. 
This occurred in the campaign of 1956. De- 
parting from the 1952 style which had in- 
spired and lifted so many Americans, he 
allowed himself to get down to such narrow 
specifics as the price of hogs or the cost of 
kilowatts. This was supposed to be shrewd 
politics in certain States. Some Democratic 
politicians also felt, with audible relief, that 
it removed Stevenson from the lofty plane 
and high ideals which had characterized his 
1952 appearances. The metamorphosis didn't 
work. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has ob- 
served: “In 1956 Mr. Stevenson lost the sup- 
port of some of his 1952 admirers when he 
followed the advice of certain cam 
strategists and deviated from his 1952 policy 
of talking sense to the American people.” 

No person is more thoroughly aware of 
this than Adlai Stevenson. “If I ever am 
foolish enough to let myself run for President 
again,” he told me one day, “I will run ex- 
actly as my own man. I won't be met at the 
Iowa State line or the Oregon State line by 
people who will tell me the y ap- 
propriate thing to say to win votes in that 
particular locality. I will relate to voters— 

everywhere—the blunt, hard facts about our 
position in the world and about the sacrifices 
required if we are going to improve it.“ 
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STEVENSON WORKS HARD ON HIS OWN SPEECHES 


Kenneth S. Davis, biographer of Stevenson 
in the book, “A Prophet in His Own Coun- 
try,” has written that Stevenson's counselors 
in 1956 assumed he would delegate the writ- 
ing of speeches to others while he was left 
free to concentrate on public appearances 
and personal “politicking.” On many occa- 
sions in 1952 local bigwigs could not see the 
candidate because he was busy polishing his 
speeches until curtain time. The new divi- 
sion of labors in 1956 was an unhappy one for 
Stevenson. It helps to explain why the gen- 
uine Stevenson shone through so little of 
the oratory during that campaign. He later 
explained to Kenneth Davis that the actual 
preparation of speeches, “the creative thing, 
is what I like todo. It's the fun of my life.” 

This, too, may be the key to a good deal 
of the basic Stevenson image. Ours is an 
age of the synthetic—of the ghostwriter, 
the teleprompter, of makeup to hide the 
candidate’s bald spots. We all know of 
the advertising agency which plans a pro- 
motional campaign for whiskey one day and 
@ crusade for the Presidency the next. 
Neither is elevating nor meaningful. Candi- 
dates in both parties frequently have speech 
manuscripts thrust into their hands at the 
last moment. There is not even time in 
which to scan the ghost writer’s product 
before it is presented to the waiting audience 
and to the Nation. People sense this and 
yearn for the days in our history when 
Lincoln and Jefferson wrote, under crucial 
stress, what they themselves felt and be- 
lieved in. They remember tales of Jefferson, 
in rented lodgings in Philadelphia, drafting 
the stirring and rhythmical language of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

In our era Stevenson, alone among leaders, 
seems to respond to these gleaming chapters 
from our past. Most topflight politicians 
make no secret of the synthetic authorship 
of their speeches, Indeed, they often boast 
of the task force of skilled experts in each 
field whom they have recruited for this task. 
Although Stevenson has had at his disposal 
some of the most gifted literary talent in 
the land, he has a hard time relying upon it. 
Davis, in “A Prophet in His Own Country,” 
has thus described the reaction in 1952 of 
those who made the pilgrimage to Springfield 
to fortify the Stevenson cause with their 
pens and typewriters: 

“All of them became convinced, if they 
were not at the outset, that Stevenson was 
a far better writer of Stevenson speeches 
than any of them ever could be. Most of 
them were initially perturbed by the fact 
that the final drafts of speeches generally 
bore little resemblance to the drafts they 
had painfully prepared, but * * * with 
pride and truth they could proclaim that 
the speeches as Stevenson finally gave 
them—speeches which would be gathered 
into a bestselling book months after the 
campaigning had ended—were very much 
Stevenson's own.“ 

I still have my own vivid memory of 
Stevenson in the cramped bedroom of Port- 
land's then only union-operated hotel in 
October of 1952. It was nearly midnight. 
He had just completed a long airplane flight. 
His dinner consisted of a bowl of canned 
vegetable soup and crackers, eaten off a lap 
tray. While he ate, he revised a speech on 
power and conservation which he expected to 
deliver the next day. His eyes were hallow 
and gaunt with exhaustion. It all seemed 
dreadfully inefficient for the candidate thus 
to drain his energies and strength, espe- 
cially when I thought of Eisenhower's 
smoothly functioning campaign colossus 
with its troupe of writers and public rela- 
tions experts. I knew the General was not 
polishing speeches at midnight. And yet 
when I came away from Stevenson’s room 
that night with Jebbie Davidson, Assistant 
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Secretary of the Interior, there were tears of 
pride in our eyes. 

Just how liberal is Adlai Stevenson? This 
question disturbs some Democrats, as exem- 
plified by the strictures and doubts voiced by 
Judge Rosenman. When former President 
‘Truman endorsed Averill Harriman for Presi- 
dent before the 1956 Democratic Convention, 
he said candidly that Stevenson was not lib- 
eral enough for him. Yet, by contrast, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, whose liberalism has never 
been diluted, constantly reiterates her ad- 
miration and affection for Adlai Stevenson. 
So does former Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 
of New York, another of unquestioned lib- 
erality. It could even be a matter of tem- 
perament. The precinct liberals have rarely 
cottoned to Stevenson. But the intellectual 
liberals consider Adlai their nonpareil. 
They are his shock troops. Their allegiance 
to him seldom wavers. 

Stevenson himself is definitely not a doc- 
trinaire liberal. Many of his early affilia- 
tions, in business and corporation law, have 
helped to anchor him to rather orthodox 
economic ideas. In the grave crisis of 
World War II. he was assistant to Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox, who had been the 
1936 Republican running mate of Alf M. 
Landon. After Knox’s death from a heart 
attack, brought on by assiduous adherence 
to duty, Stevenson said: 

“I loved that man. He was brave and 
honest. And he made a very great con- 
tribution to his country in her hour of 
greatest need. It cost him a lot. I’m sure 
it shortened his life. He was no intellectual, 
God knows, but he was highly intelligent— 
which a whole lot of intellectuals aren't, 
you know—and he knew his fellow man 
from a rough and crowded life. His loyalty 
to President Roosevelt, his political adver- 
sary in 1936, had a defiant quality, and his 
admiration and respect for his chief seemed 
to grow as the going got tougher.” 

‘WHAT KIND OF PRESIDENT WOULD STEVENSON 
MAKE? 

It is perhaps a clue to Stevenson's out- 
lock that he took no cognizance of the fact 
that Colonel Knox was not a liberal, but 
only that he was not an intellectual. In 
his personal associations, Stevenson does not 
dampen litmus paper to test if each ac- 
quaintance is simon-pure on every possible 
panie question. This may accentuate cer- 

concer: how far left-of- 
5 Stevenson really dwells. Yet F. DR. 
kept Jesse Jones in his Cabinet and he en- 
jJoyed cruising on Vincent Astor's yacht. 
Nor can Harry Truman be said to savor his 
bourbon and branch water exclusively in 
the company of those who score 100 per- 
cent on ADA’s voting scoresheet on Capitol 
Hin. 

I first met Adlai E. Stevenson at the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco in 1945. 
We journeyed together to Yosemite's granite 
cliffs and plumed waterfalls, and we hiked in 
the majestic fastnesses of Muir Woods. My 

of him was not necessarily of a 
fervent liberal but rather of a fascinating 
intellect, who knew not only world diplo- 
macy but also the subtle differences between 
a Douglas-fir and a ponderosa pine. 

3 kind of President would Stevenson 

2 

I rather imagine he would be a President 
who tried the patience of every special-inter- 
est group in the Nation. On agricultural 


Farmers Union and not conservative enough 
to satisfy the American Farm Bureau. He 
would be too much of a loyal Democrat to 
win over partisan Republicans, but might be 
too fair and temperate to delight the ex- 
tremists in his own party. For example, this 
is Stevenson talking to a Democratic Nation- 
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al Committee dinner in Chicago in 1955— 
slightly later than midway between his two 
presidential defeats: 

“Let us be very clear that Republicans 
want a safe and sane world every bit as much 
as Democrats. And in this day, when our 
position is more perilous than it has been 
since Korea, let us also profit from our 
mistakes, while we deplore them, and let 
us think of foreign policy not as partisans 
but as Americans, Let us, indeed, remember 
that he who plays politics with peace will 
lose at both.” 

Noble and stately words, these, but not 
the kind to make a partisan audience leap 
onto its chairs. They tell why Stevenson 
is a greater favorite with the PTA president 
than with the local ward chairman. 

Excesses are frequently the fuel of politi- 
cal fires, but Stevenson cannot bring him- 
self to light such faggots. On the eve of the 
1956 campaign he was finally persuaded to 
endorse 90-percent price supports on so- 
called basics. But he did not quite let go 
of the lanyard. He made it evident that he 
Was approving an expedient and not an 
ultimate answer: 

“While firm price supports keep income up 
they don't keep surpluses down, and I say 
again, lest the dam burst and engulf us, we 
Democrats must press on, with Republican 
help, I hope, to develop the much broader 
national farm program which is required to 
restore the full parity of total farm income. 
At the risk of misunderstanding and mis- 
representation, I will say again and again 
that restoring 90 percent price supports to 
meet the present emergency is not to say 
they are a solution, but only that it is a 
better program than sliding supports which 
slide only one way.” 


STEVENSON’S RECORD AS GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS 


And there you have it, the strength of 
Stevenson intellectually and the weakness 
of Stevenson politically. He did come out 
for 90 percent price supports to cope with a 
crisis, but he could not quite bring himself 
to claim for such supports any panacea sta- 
tus, Perhaps the statement reveals why he 
has never carried a State in the Nation's 
breadbasket. Zealous advocates of 90 per- 
cent price supports rarely appreciate such 
gingerly backing. But the statement also 
revels that Adlai Stevenson is a sincere and 
honest man in bigtime politics. 

This honesty was established for all the 
Nation to see in August of 1952, when Gov- 
ernor Shivers, of Texas, called ostentatiously 
at Springfleld and asked Stevenson to favor 
the return on the rich oil tidelands to the 
States. This was a major issue in the four 
States which stood to profit heavily from 
such a transfer—Texas, Florida, Louisiana, 
and California. Many electoral votes were 
potentially at stake. Stevenson could have 
ducked the question completely, or he could 
have imitated Eisenhower's ambiguous ac- 
ceptance of the States rights position. In- 
stead, Stevenson crisply endorsed the ma- 
jority Supreme Court opinion that the 
petroleum-laden tidelands were properly 
within the custodianship of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Quite obviously, this shut off his 
meager campaign exchequer from benefac- 
tions by the powerful oil industry. 

An issue like the tidelands was no prob- 
lem for Stevenson. On some other subjects, 
however, it has not been so simple for him 
to accept the traditional position of liberal 
Democrats, I have heard him sharply ques- 
tion several of my Senate colleagues from 
the Northwest about high interest rates. He 
was definitely not in favor of increasing the 
cost of borrowing money, but he wondered 
— — — 
might be necessary to 
inflation. I have listened to Stevenson ask- 
ing the same kind of penetrating questions 
on the issue of Hells Canyon Dam. He did 
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not instantly assume the attitude that a 
Federal dam was, ipso facto, better than a 
private utility company dam. He had to be 
convinced, with irrefutable figures, that the 
private dam would leave a good deal of the 
potential hydroelectricity of the Snake River 
undeveloped. Positions which some liber- 
als take, almost by reflex action, do not come 
so automatically to Adlai Stevenson. Fur- 
thermore, I would classify him as relatively 
prudent on the broad issue of Federal spend- 
ing. Deficit financing, which is attractive to 
quite a few congressional liberals is not 
found in the Stevenson litany. For example, 
one of the accomplishments of which he 
boasts as a feature of his service in the Illi- 
nois governorship is this: * Kept State 
expenditures on a pay-as-you-go basis by 
ending the use of extensive deficiency ap- 
propriations at the end of a biennium.” 

Some liberals find it easier to propose 
methods of spending governmental funds 
than in raising revenues to finance these un- 
dertakings, Stevenson's record as chief ex- 
ecutive of Illinois makes it likely that he 
would not be in this group, which perhaps 
accounts for the questioning of the degree of 
his liberality by former President Truman, 
Judge Rosenman, and others. A sound 
measuring stick of Stevenson’s philosophy 
might be found in some of the other features 
of his gubernatorial reign which excite his 
own pride and satisfaction. Here are a few 
as compiled by Stevenson's staff shortly be- 
fore he closed his desk at Springfield for the 
last time: 

“Put the State police force on a merit 
basis, removing it as an item of patronage. 

“Eliminated nonworking political ap- 
pointees with whom State payrolls had been 
padded. 

“Restored many sales tax evaders to the 
rolis and insisted on equal treatment to all 
on tax collections. 

“Improved the care and treatment of the 
49,000 patients in State mental hospitals, 
and provided for collection by the State of 
the cost of such care in cases where the 
patient or his family are able to pay. 

“Enforced the overweight truck laws to 
protect the deteriorating highway system, 
and increased highway revenues. 

“Pressed for elimination of chiselers and 
cheaters from the public assistance rolls, 

“Initiated a program for State financing of 
tuberculosis sanitaria 

“Avoided new general taxes so that only 
two States, on a per capita income basis, 
have lower per capita State tax collections 
than Illinois. 

“Reformed the administration of parole 
laws by appointing experts free from political 


“Brought Illinois from the lowest to one 
of the highest levels of State ald for com- 
mon schools.” 


A DEMOCRATIC TICKET OF STEVENSON AND 
KENNEDY 


These acts reveal a man who has a warm 
humanitarian heart, who possesses fiscal 
soundness and prudence, who administers 
government without fear or favor, and who 
is not afraid of political pressures. They 
do not inevitably describe an orthodox po- 
litical liberal in the conventional meaning 
of the term. Such a person might have tried 
to do away with the sales tax altogether 
rather than bring honesty to its enforcement. 
I recall talking to the late Phil Jackson, pub- 
lisher of the Oregon Daily Journal of Port- 
land, after his newspaper had given a lunch- 
eon in honor of Stevenson, whom the Journal 
had indorsed in the 1952 campaign. 

“All my fat-cat friends at the Arlington 
Club have been telling me what a radical 
this man is,” said Jackson. “Why, he’s no 
radical at all—in fact, he’s barely more lib- 
eral than I am, and Tm certainly no New 
Dealer, I can tell you that.” 
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Similar episodes may have occurred else- 
where in the Nation, serving to explain why 
some flaming liberals cool off when con- 
fronted with a third candidacy for Steven- 
son. Still, a thoughtful man’s performance 
in the American Presidency never can be 
predicted in advance with supreme safety 
and confidence. Walter Lippmann might 
hope to expunge the column which he wrote 
on January 8, 1932, about the man who was 
subsequently to become the Democratic 
nominee that year: “Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is no crusader. He is no tribune of the peo- 
ple. He is no enemy of entrenched privi- 
lege. He is a pleasant man who, without 
any important qualifications for the office, 
would very much like to be President.” It 
may just be possible that the prophecies of 
F.D.R.’s amanuensis, Judge Sam Rosenman, 
could prove equally inaccurate about Adlai 
Ewing Stevenson. 

Stevenson, grandson of Grover Cleveland's 
Vice President, will be 60 years old this 
February. This year, 1960, is virtually the 
last call for him. He either will be nomi- 
nated in July at Los Angeles, the city of his 
birth, or he never again will be considered 
seriously for an office which many people 
regard as the natural niche for his talents of 
intellect, originality, and temperament. 

I refuse to pass upon the dilemma of 
whether or not Stevenson’s two previous de- 
feats at the hands of Eisenhower stamp him 
indelibly as doomed to failure in quest of 
the Presidency. Only a seventh son of a sev- 
enth son could answer this question. It 
lends itself no more to authentic assessment 
prior to the event than does the whole 
question of the religion of Senator JoRN F. 
KENNEDY and California’s Governor Pat 
Brown. We only can hope that the bigotry 
which plagued Al Smith in 1928 is no more. 
But can this actually be determined until it 
is put to the test? A casual inquiry at the 
front door fails to duplicate the emotions 
of an election in which hysteria and fanati- 
cism might run wild. Intolerance cannot 
be measured apart from the conditions and 
atmosphere which tend to create it. The 
Stevenson riddle may not be quite so difficult 
to unlock, and yet surely the impact of 
previous failures is a generally unknown 
quantity in most elections. 

I personally favor a Democratic ticket of 
Stevenson and KENNEDY. Despite all the 
current flyspecking as to his record in the 
Senate, I look upon Jack KENNEDY as one of 
the superior Senators of our era. Courage 
is a prime requisite in politics. Certainly it 

courage to tackle the inflammable 
issue of labor reform. Regardless of the 
course he followed, KENNEDY was damned if 
he did and damned if he didn’t. This has 
been demonstrated by the fact that, although 
KENNEDY strived successfully to pull some 
of the sharpest fangs in the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, he nevertheless now is enduring 
bitter criticism from some politicians with 
close labor alliances. At 42, KENNEDY'S 
youthful magnetism and personality might 
also be a useful foil to what some look upon 
as Stevenson's lack of lure to the distaff vote. 

Why Stevenson for President? Franklin 
Roosevelt once described the Presidency as 
preeminently a position of moral leader- 
ship. If it had not been that in Lincoln's 
time, would the 16th President have been 
able to persuade his countrymen to accept 
the first military conscription and the first 
income taxes in American history, so that 
the Nation might be kept united? Steven- 
son, to me, possesses Lincolnesque qualities 
of soul searching, of personal inner doubts, 
of a brooding awareness that the way ahead 
is stern and hard. If somebody were to ask 
what I think is the vital difference between 
Stevenson and all other candidates in both 
parties, I would answer that it was an almost 
indefinable ingredient which might be called 
“stature.” Within Stevenson, I believe, are 
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the essentials to be a great President. This is 
quite different from being a good President or 
@ successful President, as a number of 
the other aspirants unquestionably could 
become. 


America today desperately needs a great 
President. 

Foreign policy is the supreme challenge. 
With his flourishes of worldwide travel and 
pilgrimaging, Eisenhower has substituted the 
appearance of a policy for policy itself, in 
the view of James Reston, of the New York 
Times. After the cheering is over, the 
enigma of a divided Berlin or Soviet space 
supremacy still remains. Stevenson has per- 
sisted in recognizing that good-will journeys 
or vague platitudes are seldom substitutes 
for “generosity and decency in human rela- 
tionships, and equality in human opportu- 
nities.” 

Discussing the unrest among the teeming 
Millions of Asia and Africa, Stevenson has 
said, “Underneath the recriminations of dip- 
lomats and the conflicts of nation-states, 
there boils up today the hopes, resentments, 
and aspirations not just of leaders but of 
great masses of people seeking for themselves 
and their children the rights and privileges 
which [Woodrow] Wilson said, ‘all normal 
men desire and must have if they are to be 
contented and within reach of happiness.“ 

It is easy to be superficial about foreign 
policy because the guideposts are frequently 
so far away. The test of a farm program 
may be in the price of hogs, only 25 miles off 
at the railhead. The test of foreign policy 
may be in the sprouting seeds of a war which 
Americans a decade hence might have to 
fight on the opposite side of the globe. Not 
even 20-20 vision can discern these meas- 
urements. That is why it is so easy to prom- 
ise ultimate liberation for their relatives to 
foreign-language voters in large American 
cities, or to hint that eventually the Soviets 
will be overthrown by revolution, and thus 
we do not need to about Russia’s 
spectacular shot at the moon or its satel- 
lites in far orbit. 


ADLAI STEVENSON IS AMERICA’S HAIRSHIRT 


Stevenson has never indulged himself in 
these luxuries. He is the pragmatist who 
threatens his own political chances by re- 
minding audiences that we cannot thumb 
our noses even at countries which occasion- 
ally offend our precious sensibilities. “I 
know some politicians tell us that we don't 
need allies,” Stevenson has observed. 
“Life would certainly be much simpler if 
that were so, for our friends can be highly 
irritating. But it is not so. We need allies 
because we have only 6 percent of the world’s 
population. We need them because the over- 
sea airbases essential to our own security are 
on their territory. We need allies because 
they are the source of indispensable strategic 
materials. We need, above all, the moral 
strength that the solidarity of the world 
community alone can bring to our cause. Let 
us never underestimate the weight of moral 
opinion. It can be more penetrating than 
bullets, more durable than steel.” 

Stevenson is America’s hairshirt. He is 
the man who offers blood, sweat, toil, and 
tears when others are hinting temptingly 
at tax reduction or more Federal subsidies 
and benefactions. Indeed, people have come 
to expect candor of Stevenson. One of the 
highest tributes which he received was when 
he strayed briefly from this role during the 
1956 Presidential campaign. Men and wom- 
en instantly complained that he was out of 
character, that the 1956 campaign product 
was definitely not the authentic Stevenson. 
Somehow, Adlai Stevenson has come to epit- 
omize in many minds a political figure who 
tells the truth, irrespective of political con- 
sequences, 


Nikita Ehrushchev’s doorstep has become 
& favorite platform for American political 
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hopefuls. It has introduced a jarring and 
even frightening element into our political 
life. The Communist Party is unable to poll 
a fraction of 1 percent of the vote at Amer- 
ican ballot boxes. Yet the world’s top Com- 
munist, Khrushchev, may possess the power 
to shape an American election simply by rat- 
tling the nuclear sword of fluttering the 
dove of peace at appropriate moments. Bis- 
marck did this as a calculated policy in Prus- 
sia to influence French politics. What if 
Khrushchev finds that the mailed fist or the 
gloved hand, on his part, can stampede 
American voters into favoring one party or 
the other as an instrument of supposed 
peace? 

I think this is one of the truly disturbing 
developments of our era. That is why the 
visits of leading Americans with Khrushchev 
must be reported faithfully and realistically, 
and without self-serving embellishments. If 
public opinion in our country is to be un- 
moved by Soviet bombast or blandishments, 
then American statesmen must be entirely 
candid in analyzing their impressions of 
Khrushchev’s motives and aspirations. Ste- 
venson, as I see it, has come closer to such 
a goal than any other important visitor to 
the Soviet dictator. 

For example, in interviews with the Pro- 
gressive and the New York Times on Khru- 
shehev's disarmament address at the United 
Nations, Stevenson exclaimed: “This is the 
first time I have ever felt encouraged on the 
subject of disarmament. His replies to my 
questions left me with the clear under- 
standing that in his view an international 
control body should have the power and fa- 
cilities to control and inspect each step of the 
disarmament process to the extent necessary 
to insure compliance with the step, such 
power and facilities to vary according to the 
needs of each phase. 

“While I wish I were more sanguine that 
something positive might come of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s sweeping disarmament proposal, he 
certainly gave me new hope that they meant 
business this time. And above all, we should 
not hastily and cynically dismiss his pro- 
posals as ‘clumsy propaganda,’ ‘old stuff,’ or 
‘utopian nonsense.’ For thereby we only 
redouble the propaganda impact—if that is 
all it is—of Russia’s posture as the peace- 
maker—the mighty Russia which first put a 
satellite in orbit and has just pinned her 
colors to the moon. 

“We must pay attention, cautiously but 
carefully, to what Mr. Khrushchey says 
about disarmament because he has a lot to 
say about the life and death of all of us. 
And I wish we could learn that with the 
Communists the important thing is not al- 
ways whether they are sincere but whether 
they are serious.” 


STEVENSON WOULD SHAPE A TIME OF GREATNESS 


Stevenson has a nobility of spirit which 
is rare in politics. Lincoln said, “I shall do 
nothing through malice. What I deal with 
is too vast for malice.” Alas, this counsel of 
restraint is frequently honored far more in 
the breach than in the observance. Many 
men in politics, flattered beyond belief and 
the object of constant sycophancy, whine and 
wail whenever matters do not suit their 
fancy. After a defeat at the polls, they 
blame everyone except themselves. I have 
sat beside former Governors and former Sen- 
ators, listening to hours of abuse against 
those responsible for their political downfall. 

Stevenson is a different kind of bird from 
the usual political breed. He was twice van- 
quished for the Presidency under the most 
trying and difficult circumstances. He 
brought tears to millions of eyes besides his 
own on the night of his defeat in 1952, when 
he told those who had worked in his losing 
cause: 

“Someone asked me, as I came down the 
street, how I felt, and I was reminded of a 
story that a fellow townsman of ours in 
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Springfield used to tell—Abraham Lincoln. 
They asked him how he felt once after an 
unsuccessful election. He said that he felt 
like a little boy who had stubbed his toe in 
the dark. He said that he was too old to cry, 
but it hurt too much to laugh.” 

I have never heard Stevenson bewail his 
political fortunes. I have never heard 
Stevenson deride his conqueror or speak 
poorly of those who failed to support the 
Stevenson campaign. His references to the 
President of the United States, whether 
spoken in public or in private, are always in 
terms of personal respect. This is not usual 
in American politics: One should listen to 
former Senators commenting on those who 
occupy their chairs. 

One night at a dinner party in Washing- 
ton, my wife and I heard the Dean Achesons 
ridiculing and denouncing Stevenson. The 
vilification continued for a long time and 
was obviously no secret. They seemed anx- 
ious to make known their utter contempt 
and dislike for the Democratic Party’s un- 
successful nominee of 1952 and 1956. Some 
weeks. later we mentioned this episode to 
Stevenson. He shook his head sadly with 
a wry smile. “Dean was a fine Secretary of 
State,” he said. “I only wish he and Mrs. 
Acheson thought better of me.” And there 
the topic ended. 

I do not know whether Adlai Stevenson 
ever will become President of the United 
States. The path ahead of a two-time loser 
is pocked with perils, and 1960 is undoubt- 
edly his last chance. Destiny often foils 
those who seem most prepared for destiny's 
climactic events. But what I do know is 
this—if Stevenson does not go to the White 
House, millions of his fellow Americans will 
feel they have been robbed of their opportu- 
nity to live in a time of greatness. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include my newsletter of February 
20, 1960: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER) 

The proposal to remove the interest rate 
ceiling on Government bonds and to give 
the Treasury Secretary flexibility in debt 
management is the chief fiscal issue cur- 
rently confronting Congress and our Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Every taxpaying 
citizen, every business and financial institu- 
tion, even the free enterprise system is in- 
volved. Unfortunately, political considera- 
tions are distorting the facts, in addition to 
the understandable confusion surrounding 
the complex workings of Government financ- 
ing. Two misconceptions, widely held, are 
stressed by Secretary Anderson, and need to 
be understood: 

(1) “Increases in Government interest 
rates are necessarily inflationary.” This is 
not so. “Interest rate” is simply the price 
of borrowing money, and reflects the supply 
and demand of money at any given time. 
Interest rates also act as a corrective balance 
wheel. A cheaper rate refiects a greater sup- 
ply of money and becomes an inducement to 
borrow, A higher rate evidences increased 
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competitive demand for the loan money 
available and is also a damper on borrowing. 
Therefore, higher interest rates encourage 
saving, discourage spending, and help to re- 
sist inflationary pressures. Obviously, artifi- 
cial creation of money by Government 
(through deficit financing) and/or artificial- 
ly set interest rates can hurt our people and 
competitive enterprise. 

(2) “Only large financial institutions— 
the bankers—benefit from high interest rates 
on Government bonds.” Not so. Individ- 
uals, many of relatively modest means, bene- 
fit directly or indirectly. Even the financial 
institutions pass on the interest received as 
earnings to all the people who have invested 
their savings. This debt management prob- 
lem is concerned only with the currently 
owed $291 billion of r debt. Our 
total debt, including contingent liabilities 
and c.o.d, commitments, today approaches 
$750 billion. 

The House Rules Committee this week re- 
ported out the controversial civil rights bill 
for debate on the floor, The bare newspaper 
accounts of this action leave a lot unsaid, 
for the footwork of the committee’s conserva- 
tives in handling this bill was something to 
behold. The odds are that the Rules group 
acted in just the nick of time before a dis- 
charge petition offered by the rights’ bill 
author, EMANUEL CELLER, had gained a sufi- 
cient number of signatures to remove the 
bill from the committee's jurisdiction, any- 
way. Many leftwing liberal-backed bills, 
having cleared the appropriate standing 
committee of the House, have run into 
tough sledding in the Rules Committee, 
which determines when, if, and how a bill 
shall be considered on the floor. Though 
Democrats control 18 votes to 4, the commit- 
tee chairman, Howarp SMITH, of Virginia, 
and BILL Cotmer, of Mississippi, often vote 
with the four Republicans, throwing the 
committee into a 6-6 deadlock, and thus 
preventing consideration of a great deal of 
popular but ill-advised legislation. 

When it became apparent this week that 
the discharge petition would succeed, the 
Republicans joined several Democrats in 
voting to grant a rule for civil rights debate. 
This way, at least, the Rules group set the 
ground rules for debate, whereas the rule 
requested by Mr. CELLER would have pre- 
vailed had the committee been discharged. 
The lineup of Members on this petition 
points up once again the unbridgeable con- 
flict in the Democratic Party. Of course, no 
southern , Democrat or Repub- 
lican, signed the petition. But, according to 
one authoritative report, of those who had 
signed by the first of the week, 164 were 
Democrats and only 42 were Republicans, 
A breakdown of those who had refused or 
declined to sign may be equally significant— 
outside the South and border States, 110 
Republicans declined and only 9 Democrats. 

The annual prayer breakfast was attended 
by the President, numerous Members of 
Congress, court justices, administrators, and 
people from all over the United States and 
abroad. Those on the program stressed that 
America’s greatest strength, and that of the 
free world, is spiritual and moral. Most sim- 
ply stated, our problem, it seems to me, is to 
practice as individuals in Government what 
we preach and, by so doing, present a cor- 
rect image of U.S. conviction to the world, 
thereby retaining genuine prestige and 
respect as the leader of the free world. 

“A Conservative’s Answer to the ADA Brand 
of Modern Liberalism” was the subject of the 
Georgetown University Forum—a 30-minute 
Sunday show in Washington. I joined Brent 
Bozell, youthful writer and speaker, and 
Frank McN: counsel for the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, to present this 
answer. The future of this Nation today is 
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the balance, as I see it—whether we embrace 
the regimented, planned economy of the wel- 
fare state or whether we keep and rebuild 
free, competitive enterprise and individual 
freedom. All should know that the deter- 
mined liberals are planning more spending, 
more Federal control, higher taxes, and more 
deficits. There's still time for people to stop 
this national suicide. 

My television series (WFAA-TY, 10:30 a.m., 
Sunday) thus far has included interviews 
with Charlie Halleck, House minority leader; 
Dana Latham, Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner; Maurice Stans, Budget Bureau Di- 
rector; Wallace Janssen, Food and Drug 
Administrator; Frances Knight, Passport 
Director; and George Allen, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency Director. A weekly radio report 
may be heard over KLIF at 6:45 p.m. Sunday. 
Those wanting to receive my newsletter need 
only to ask for it. 


Public Reaction Favors Throwing Out 
Farm Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently in 
Seattle the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson, in a press conference said that 
the wheat situation is “almost a na- 
tional scandal.” 

Later in the day in a speech Mr. Ben- 
son said: 

The billions we have invested in Democrat 
farm program failures are tragic. Were this 
money accomplishing the adjustment so 
sorely needed in agriculture, it might be 
worth the cost. 

But we are not getting our money’s worth, 
not while programs designed to meet the 
needs of a depression and revised to help 
win two wars are still in effect long after 
depression and wars have vanished. They 
are antiquated, outmoded and outrageous. 
The most glaring example is wheat. 

This monster is not the Benson program, 
Neither is it the administration’s program. 
Fixing the blame won't help. Correcting the 
situation can and will help. 

The administration has the answer, which 
is not easy because adjustments will be diffi- 
cult. The cure requires legislation. Only 
Congress can correct this obsolete outmoded, 
scandalous wheat problem. 

Congress must strike out decisively for 
solid ground, or public reaction might well 
throw out all farm programs—the good 
along with the bad. 


Of course, Mr. Speaker, I do not have 
any idea which programs Mr. Benson 
considers good. As for me, I think it is 
more a matter of degree and of which 
program is worse but there may be Gov- 
ernment assistance plans which help the 
farmer and do not harm anyone else. I 
respect the Secretary and I only wish 
non and unselfish interests 
would have given him half a chance to 
demonstrate that by degrees he could 
remove farm price supports. 

The Washington Post in a recent edi- 
torial expressed the view that acreage 
controls have proved to be an illusion, 
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and doubted whether marketing quotas 
tight enough to be effective would be tol- 
erated. This newspaper's conclusion 
was that in the confused picture the most 
hopeful form of relief seemed to lie 
outside the realm of general price-sup- 
port subsidies. 

To this, the American taxpayer will 
say “Amen” if comments from my con- 
stitutents are any criteria. 

Here is a sampling of such views: 

It seems to me from what I read in the 
papers and magazines that the United States 
of America is being “took” plenty if the ar- 
ticles have any truth in them. According 
to one article, the Government is paying 
over $1 million a day for storage and people 
were renting warehouses from the Govern- 
ment at a price and renting them back at 
a neat profit. And why with such a surplus 
of wheat should the loaf of bread be the 
price it is, and why should Government 
land be leased for a wheat crop which never 
is planted and the lessor be paid for such 
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a crop that never grew? These are what we 
read about and wonder. Something should 
be done, 


I strongly favor abolition of all farm price 
support—particularly wheat price supports. 


The agricultural price supports, soil bank 
payments, have not solved anything, but 
have given the large landowner-corporation- 
farmer huge benefit payments. * * * There 
is no reason why any particular segment of 
our American citizens should receive a sub- 
sidy, such as the farmers. The whole farm 
subsidy program should be repealed. 

I protest subsidies of any nature unless 
they have to do with maintaining national 
defense. I believe a person and a nation is 
stronger for having worked out its own 
problems without having to lean on Goy- 
ernment to work them out for him. 

I don't understand why we should need 
farm price supports any more than we would 
need industrial price supports. 
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I would like to see the Congress return 
management of the farm to the farmers. 


Farmers that are blaming Mr. Benson for 
their troubles should be told that the Demo- 
crats passed the farm law and they are in 
control of Congress. 

I feel strongly about farm controls. They 
should be taken off. Now. And no price 
supports of any kind. Let supply and de- 
mand be their only control. A man should 
be able to grow what he wants and as much 
as he wants—this is the American way. 

I am heartily and all out for Secretary 
Benson's efforts to seek improvement and 
relief for the agricultural situation. 


I think storing of grain is a sin. 


Let the farmers run their business as other 
businessmen do. 


Agriculture price support; yes, they should 
be entirely abolished. 


SENATE 


TuEspAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1960 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 15, 
1960) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, eternal, sure and 
strong: 

‘When the world seems falling to pieces 
around us, when so many hopes are 
dashed to the ground, and so many 
dreams of brotherhood shattered, help 
us to stay our minds on Thee and in 
the strength of the everlasting values 
that nothing can destroy. 

Beauty, truth, and kindness remain. 
Friendship, love, faith, and hope abide. 
These possessions remain unsullied by 
violence and hate, and untouched by 
any assault of evil. 

In our deep concern for the Nation 
and for mankind everywhere, and in our 
grim resolve to balk at any cost the 
forces of darkness which threaten our 
heritage of freedom, we ask that our 
strength may be as the strength of 10 
because our hearts are pure. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, February 22, 1960, was dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 
Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 


that on February 20, 1960, the President 
ech approved and signed the following 
ac 


S. 623. An act to provide a 2-year ex- 
tension of the existing provision for a mini- 
mum wheat acreage allotment in the Tule- 
lake area of California; 

8.713. An act to revise the boundaries of 
the Zion National Park in the State of Utah, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 2379. An act to donate to the Nez Perce 
Tribe of Idaho approximately 11.25 acres of 
Federal land in Idaho County, Idaho, 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be the usual morning hour 
for the introduction of bills and the 
transaction of routine business, subject 
to a 3-minute limitation on statements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


NATIONAL DEFENSE—PREPARED- 
NESS SUBCOMMITTEE AND SPACE 
COMMITTEE HEARING 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, tomorrow the Preparedness Sub- 
committee and the Space Committee will 
resume the defense hearings. I make 
this announcement so Senators may be 
on notice that there will be an executive 
session at which the CIA Director, Mr. 
Allen Dulles, will be heard. We hope we 
can straighten out some confusion which 
arose during our last hearing, at which 
time the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] asked that Mr. 
Dulles be recalled, to clear up some pre- 
vious testimony. 

I hope that all of us will keep the 
issues in perspective. It is important 
that Americans realize the real issues at 
stake. 

Mr. President, to my knowledge, no 
responsible person would contend that 
our present defenses are inadequate to 
our needs. Of course, they could be 
improved. But we have ample power to 
strike back at any aggressor who would 
attack us. 


The real issue is whether the course 
we are following will continue to build 
our defenses at the needed rate. In 
other words, in the foreseeable future 
will we have enough power to meet the 
anticipated power of a potential enemy? 

This is of vital importance, because 
today defense requires a leadtime of a 
number of years. The decisions we 
make today will set the limits of our 
power for some time to come. 

Among informed people there are 
serious doubts whether we are doing 
enough fast enough. This, of course, is 
a matter of judgment. But it seems to 
me that one thing is clear: If we step 
up our defenses and if they are not 
needed, all we lose is money. If we do 
not step up our defenses and if they are 
needed, we could lose our country itself. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED UNDER 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND As- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1954 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C., reporting, 
pursuant to law, on agreements concluded 
during the month of January 1960 under 
title I of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 with the Goy- 


to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 
PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT, LAKE MEAD 
LODGE, NEVADA 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed concession contract to maintain 
and operate the Lake Mead Lodge at the 
Boulder Beach site, Lake Mead National Rec- 
reation Area, Nev. (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
EXTENSION OF FEDERAL AIR POLLUTION 
CONTROL Law 
A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
a draft of legislation to provide for 
public hearings on air pollution problems of 
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more than local significance under, and ex- 
tend the duration of, the Federal air pol- 
lution control law, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“House JOINT MEMORIAL 33 


“To the HONORABLE SAM RAYBURN, SPEAKER 
OP THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES; THE 
HONORABLE RICHARD M. NIXON, PRESIDENT 
OF THE SENATE; THE HONORABLE FRED A. 
SEATON, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR; THE 
HONORABLE E. L. BARTLETT AND THE HON- 
ORABLE ERNEST GRUENING, U.S. SENATORS 
From ALASKA; AND THE HONORABLE 
RALPH J. Rivers, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM ALASKA: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska in first legislature, second 
session assembled respectfully submits that: 

“Whereas Alaska enjoys a continental 
shelf in excess of some 70,000 square miles 
which provides the richest fishery in the 
world; and 

“Whereas the Alaskan fishery has suffered 
serious depletion due to Federal mismanage- 
ment and abuse, and lack of knowledge and 
interest on the part of industry and re- 
sponsible fishery agencies; and 

“Whereas it is an established fact that if 
this fishery is not protected, developed and 
utilized by the people of Alaska and the 
United States it will most surely be exploited 
by foreign nations, even up to the 3-mile 
limit, and add thereby an additional threat 
to one of Alaska’s basic industries; and 

“Whereas previous Federal appropriations 
for research and development of this great 
resource have been grossly inadequate: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist urges 
that the State of Alaska be provided funds 
by Congress in the amount of $30 million 
over a period of 15 years to rehabilitate the 
fisheries of the State of Alaska through a 
program embracing research, development, 
conservation and processing aspects of 


g. 
“Passed by the house February 4, 1960. 
“WARREN A. TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“ESTHER REED, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate February 10, 1960. 
“WrLLIaAM E. BELTZ, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

“Resolved, That the Senate of Puerto Rico 

their objection to the legislation pre- 
pared by the Post Office Department of the 
United States aimed at reducing the 17.5 
differential mow accorded postal employees 
in Puerto Rico: 

“The causes which justified the establish- 
ment of that differential still subsist, for 
Which reason it should be maintained; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of the resolution of 
the senate on this matter be transmitted to 
the Resident Commissioner for Puerto Rico 
in Washington, Dr. Antonio Fernés-Isern; to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate of the United 
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States, and to the chairmen of the Commit- 
tees on Post Offices and Civil Service of both 
legislative houses.” 


— — 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE GENERAL 
COURT OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself and my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
LMr. Kennepy], I present, for appropri- 
ate reference, resolutions of the General 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolutions be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES To ENACT LEGISLATION 
INCREASING RETIREMENT BENEFITS OF CER- 
TAIN RETIRED MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States a bill relative 
to the improvement of benefits for members 
of the U.S, Armed Forces who retired prior 
to June 1, 1958: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation that 
will increase the retirement benefits payable 
to those members of the Armed Forces who 
retired prior to June 1, 1958; and be it further 

Resolved, That the of the Com- 
monwealth transmit forthwith copies of 
these resolutions to the Presiding Officer of 
each branch of the Congress of the United 
States and to each Member thereof from 
this Commonwealth. 

Adopted in the senate February 1, 1960. 

Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 

Adopted in house of representatives in 
concurrence February 4, 1960. 

Lawrence R. Grove, 
Clerk. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE— 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 1 
week ago today, February 16, marked the 
42d anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence. I and many of my colleagues 
in the Senate commemorated this im- 
portant day with statements which rec- 
ognized both the glory of the original 
declaration of independence by a group 
of brave Lithuanians and the sadness 
of the spring and summer of 1940 when 
the Soviet Communists took over that 
nation. 

Since that time, Lithuania and her 
people have suffered severely under the 
Soviet occupation, Yet the spirit of lib- 
erty and the dedication to self-deter- 
mination still lives strong within this 
Nation, and, on its behalf, throughout 
the nations of the free world. It is 
fitting for us to remind ourselves of 
Lithuania’s continuing struggle, with 
prayers for and a fervent devotion to 
her freedom. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that resolutions adopted by a mass 
meeting of Lithuanians of Greater Bos- 
ton on the occasion of the anniversary 
of the independence of the Republic of 
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Lithuania be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


Whereas the 16th day of February 1960 
will mark the 42d anniversary of the declara- 
tion of independence by the people of the 
Republic of Lithuania proclaimed on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918, after 123 years of Russian 
occupation; and 

Whereas by the treaty of Moscow of 1920 
Soviet Russia recognized the sovereignty and 
independence of Lithuania and voluntarily 
and forever renounced all sovereign rights 
possessed by Russia over the Lithuanian peo- 
ple and its territory; and 

Whereas the guaranteed liberty of 
Lithuania was forcibly violated and sup- 
pressed by Soviet Russia in 1940, notwith- 
standing the solemn treaties and agreements 
of nonaggression; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government on July 23, 
1940, condemned such aggression and refused 
to recognize Soviet occupation of Lithuania: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we Lithuanian Americans 
reaffirm our adherence to American Demo- 
cratic principles of government and pledge 
our support to our President and our Con- 
gress to achieve lasting peace, freedom and 
justice in the world; and be it further 

Resolved, That we join with all Lithua- 
nians throughout these United States and 
call upon our Representative in Congress to 
vigorously utilize all available means for the 
liberation of Lithuania and other Soviet 
enslaved countries; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Government's foreign 
policy shall include the liberation of Lithua- 
nia and other Soviet enslaved nations as an 
integral and inseparable part of its pro- 
gram; and be it further 

Resolved, That toward this purpose the 
U.S. Government bring forth to the United 
Nations the problem of enslaved Lithuania 
and demand that the Soviet Government 
withdraw all troops and control from 
Lithuania; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded this day to President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Secretary of State Christian 
A. Herter, Senator Leverett Saltonstall, Sen- 
ator John F. Kennedy, United Nations Sec- 
retary Henry Cabot Lodge, Congressman 
John W. McCormack, the Honorable Foster 
Purcolo, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the Honorable Edward J. 
McCormack, Jr., attorney-general, Hon. John 
F. Collins, mayor of Boston, and to the press. 

AMERICAN LITHUANIAN COUNCIL 
or BOSTON, 
JOSEPH ARLAUSKAS, President. 
ANTHONY J. Youna, 
Resolutions Chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
OF STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a series of resolutions adopt- 
ed by organizations of the State of New 
York. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF New YORK LETTER CARRIERS, 
BRANCH No. 36, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS 
Whereas postal employees are in dire need 

of an immediate, equitable pay increase in 

peda to meet today’s high cost of living; 
an 

Whereas, the increased rate of productiv- 
ity in the postal service has not been re- 
flected in postal employees’ pay checks; and 
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Whereas the families of postal employees 
are entitled to the higher standard of living 
prevailing in these United States, in this day 
and age, in the same manner as other skilled 
segments of the American labor force; and 

Whereas postal employees have proven 
themselves to be one of the most loyal, con- 
scientous and diligent groups in the U.S. 
Government service: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the postal employees, 
assembled at this salary drive rally, held 
this day, Wednesday, February 10, 1960, at 
the Rainbow Club House, 150 West 85th 
Street, New York 24, N.Y., reaffirm our com- 
plete and unswerving support to our na- 
tional president, Mr. William C. Doherty, and 
his board of officers, and offer our sincere 
and deep thanks and appreciation to them 
for their determined and continuing efforts 
in seeking to obtain a realistic and adequate 
pay raise for our people, 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE ROCKVILLE CENTER 
DIOCESAN UNION 

Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has under consideration various bills, 
including S. 2, the so-called Murray-Metcalf 
bill, providing Federal grants of money to 
public schools throughout the United States; 
and 

Whereas such expenditure of money is dis- 
criminatory, in that no money is to be 
granted or even loaned to non-public 
schools; and 

Whereas there is a probability that accept- 
ance of Federal financial aid would entail 
Federal domination of non-public schools: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Diocesan Union of 
Holy Name Societies of the Rockville Centre 
Roman Catholic Diocese, in regular meeting 
assembled at Smithtown, N.Y., this Febru- 
ary 7, 1960, opposes the adoption at this time 
of Federal financial aid to schools; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Eisenhower; the chairman 
of the Rules Committee (Hon. Howard 
Smith) and the Education Committee of the 
House (Hon. Graham Barden); Senators 
Murray, Javits and Keating; Representatives 
Derounian, Becker and Wainwright. 

Whereas a serious attempt is being made 
to strike from the law passed in 1946, by 
which the United States agreed to submit 
cases to the World Court the words “as de- 
termined by the United States”; and 

Whereas the granting to this international 
body—at least two of whose judges are sub- 
jects of totalitarian nations—the power to 
invalidate our domestic legislation raises a 
serious danger to this Nation, and is repug- 
nant to the patriotic sense of the American 
people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Diocesan Union of 
Holy Name Societies of the Rockville Centre 
Roman Catholic Diocese, in regular meeting 
assembled at Smithtown, N.Y., this February 
7, 1960 strongly condemns any such weak- 
ening of our national self-protection, and 
we specifically ask the defeat of Senator 
HumpuHrey’s bill S. R. 694; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to President Eisenhower; Senators 
Humphrey, Javits and Keating; the chair- 
man of the Senate and the House Commit- 
tees on Foreign Affairs; Representatives 
Derounian, Becker, and Wainwright. 


Whereas this organization has previously 
gone on record as supporting the loyalty 
oath now required of college students re- 
ceiving financial aid under the National De- 
fense Education Act; and 

Whereas another attempt is being made to 
delete these “affidavits of loyalty and allegi- 
ance” from the act, under the specious pre- 
texts that they are discriminatory, ineffec- 
tive and totalitarian: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Diocesan Union of 
Holy Name Societies of the Rockville Center 
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Roman Catholic Diocese, in regular meeting 
assembled at Smithtown, N. L., this February 
7, 1960 reaffirms its position that all students 
receiving financial aid from the United 
States should pledge their loyalty to our 
Government; and to that end we ask our U.S. 
Senators and Representatives to vote against 
the pending bill S, 619; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to President Eisenhower; Senators 
Kennedy, Javits and Keating; Representa- 
tives Derounian, Becker, and Wainwright; 
the Tablet; and to such other papers as our 
publicity chairman shall arrange. 
RESOLUTIONS OF NATIONAL LUTHERAN 
Councin 
MORAL RESPONSIBILITY IN MOTION PICTURE 
INDUSTRY 


Whereas the church is deeply concerned 
about the spiritual and moral welfare of 
human beings everywhere; and 

Whereas the motion picture industry ex- 
ercises a tremendous influence upon the 
spiritual and moral values which shape con- 
temporary American culture; and 

Whereas, motion pictures produced in this 
country and shown abroad play a major role 
in determining attitudes toward our cul- 
ture; and 

Whereas certain segments of the motion 
picture industry have been demonstrating 
an increasing and disregard for 
the moral and spiritual heritage of Ameri- 
can culture and for attitudes towards this 
culture in other lands: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Lutheran 
Council— 

1. Commends those motion picture pro- 
ducers who have cooperated with the NCCC 
Broadcasting and Film Commission, and 
who in general have given evidence of recog- 
nizing their moral responsibility in con- 
temporary society, both at home and abroad. 

2. Proposes to its participating church 
bodies that they give greater attention, 
through their appropriate boards, commis- 
sions, and committees, to the positive con- 
tributions of the motion picture industry as 
well as to those aspects of the industry 
which are destructive of moral and spiritual 
values. 

8. Suggests to the participating bodies of 
the National Lutheran Council having mem- 
bership in the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the United States that they 
urge the National Council to strengthen the 
work of its Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion and especially the west coast office of 
this commission. 


RESOLUTION REGARDING FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION 


Resolved, That the National Lutheran 
Council views with concern the proposal 
made in connection with legislation currently 
before the Congress which would authorize 
loans to non-public elementary and second- 
ary schools for the construction of school 
buildings, on the basis that: 

(a) Such Government aid previously given 
to colleges and universities operated by re- 
ligious groups has been considered by many 
as a borderline practice in proper relation 
between church and state, but Government 
aid for the construction of church-oper- 
ated schools at the elementary and second- 
ary level is clearly a form of tax support for 
sectarian instruction; and 

(b) The availability of such aid to non- 
public schools would facilitate with public 
funds the establishment of racially segre- 
gated private schools as an alternative to 
integration in the public schools. 


RESOLUTION RELATED TO RECENT OUTBREAKS 
OF ANTI-SEMITISM 

Whereas the National Lutheran Council 

devoutly believes that God created one hu- 

man family, that all men everywhere, what- 

ever their color, culture, class, caste, or re- 
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ligion are inseparably related and bound to- 
gether as members of that one human family, 
and that all men are created in the image 
of God and are equal in status before Him: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we call upon the partici- 
pating bodies of the National Lutheran 
Council to urge their members: 

1. To condemn all irresponsible acts of 
violence and vandalism aimed at robbing re- 
ligious or racial groups or individuals of 
their dignity as children of God; 

2. To deplore the spirit of hatred which 
such acts reflect: 

3. To cooperate with the constructive 
forces in their communities to prevent their 
recurrence, 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE MIDWINTER CONFERENCE 

OF HADASSAH, THE WOMEN’S ZIONIST OR- 

GANIZATION OF AMERICA, INC, 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Whereas the International Court of Jus- 
tice has been accepted by all the members 
of the United Nations as an instrument for 
bow peaceful adjudication of legal issues; 
an 

Whereas the scope of the International 
Court of Justice is hampered by the Connaliy 
reservation which limits the compulsory ju- 
risdiction of the International Court of Jus- 
tice by the United States reserving unto it- 
self the right to determine unilaterally 
whether or not the subject matter of a 
particular dispute is within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United States; and 

Whereas as a result of this position on 
the part of the United States other nations 
have adopted similar reservations; 

We, Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, in midwinter con- 
ference assembled, commend the call of the 
President of the United States to the Con- 
gress of the United States, asking for the 
be ran of the Connally reservation; 
an 

We, therefore respectfully urge the speedy 
Passage of the bipartisan resolution Senate 
Resolution 94 introduced by Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY and cosponsored by Senator Jav- 
Irs, Senator Kerauver, and Senator KEAT- 
ING, which calls for the above-stated elim- 
ination of the Connally reservation, 


ARAB BOYCOTT OF ISRAEL 


Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organ- 
ization of America, representing more than 
318,000 American citizens, calls attention to 
the fact that, despite the inclusion of the 
Morse-Javits amendment in the Mutual Se- 
curity Act, to safeguard against the injec- 
tion of religious discrimination into the 
Armed Forces of the United States, Ameri- 
can business and American employment 
practices, by foreign governments doing 
business with the United States, the U.S. 
Navy, in complete disregard of this amend- 
ment, has succumbed to the Arab boycott 
of Israel by barring owners of any U.S. 
ships, engaged in business with Israel, from 
bidding for naval contracts. 

Believing that the Arab League boycott of 
Israel has brought about violations of the 
rights of American citizenship and inter- 
ference with the freedom to trade, invest and 
travel, Hadassah views this Arab boycott as 
international intimidation and calls upon 
the American public vigorously to protest 
any yielding on the part of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, or any of its agencies, to such 
tactics; 

Therefore, Hadassah urges American busi- 
ness to resist the illegal Arab boycott of 
Israel with every legal means at its com- 
mand, and further urges the U.S. Govern- 
ment categorically to oppose the injection 
of racial or religious discrimination against 
American citizens in the administration of 
any treaties or executive agreements to 
which the U.S. Government or any of its 
agencies affixes its signature. 
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* 
U.S. LOANS TO THE U.AR. 


Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organ- 
ization of America, with a membership of 
more than 318,000 American citizens, views 
with grave concern U.S. support of the recent 
loan of the World Bank to the United Arab 


1 
government, which has flagrantly violated 
international commitments, represents a 
policy ot sement offensive to the moral 
sensibilities of the American people, is in- 
consistent with the aims and objectives of 
the American foreign aid program, with the 
attached declaration of the President of the 
United States concerning free passage of 
ships through the Suez Canal, and with the 
basic principles inherent in American de- 
mocracy and indispensable to the lawful 
functioning of the community of nations; 

Hadassah once again expresses the view 
that the decision of the United Arab Re- 
public to refuse passage through the Suez 
Canal to the ships of any nation carrying 
cargo to or from Israel constitutes a willful 
violation of the Constantinople Convention 
of 1888, of the Resolutions of 1951 and 1956 
of the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions; a betrayal of solemn undertakings on 
the part of the Government of Egypt to 
abide by these resolutions, and an intol- 
erable act of defiance against regulations 
governing a legally ordered international 


a 
Hadassah, therefore, urges the Congress 
of the United States to administer an Ameri- 
can foreign aid program in accordance with 
the principles of law and justice which 
must govern the actions of a great nation, 
by demanding as a condition of further 
loans or aids to the United Arab Republic 
free access to the ships of all nations, in- 
cluding Israel, through the Suez Canal in 
accordance with the above-mentioned United 
Nations resolutions, and the statement of 
February 20, 1957, of the President of the 
United States; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this statement 
be forwarded to the Secretary of State, 
and the chairmen of the Senate Foreign 
Relations and House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 
H.R. 9660. An act to amend section 6659(b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the procedure for assessing certain 
additions to tax (Rept. No. 1098). 
By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 
S. 1752. A bill for the relief of Stamatina 
Kalpaka (Rept. No. 1099); 
S. 1912. A bill for the relief of Timmy Kim 
Smith (Rept. No. 1100); 
S. 2165. A bill for the relief of Erica Barth 
(Rept. No. 1101); 
S. 2177. A bill for the relief of Peter J. 
Waterton (Rept. No. 1102); 
S. 2247. A bill for the relief of Wong Gim 
Chung (Rept. No. 1103); 
S. 2352. A bill for the relief of Chaim 
(Hyman) Eidlisz (Rept. No. 1104); 
S. 2361. A bill for the relief of Andros 
Szasz (Rept. No. 1105); 
S. 2419. A bill for the relief of Inez Gon- 
Sales Abilez (Rept. No. 1106); and 
S. 2520. A bill for the relief of Shin Mori- 
yoshi (Rept. No. 1107). 
By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 
S. 247. A bill for the relief of Emil Milan 
Preseren (Rept. No. 1108); 
S. 382. A bill for the relief of John P. 
Vournas, Gus E. Vournas, and John E. 
Vournas (Rept. No. 1109); 
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S. 1223. A bill for the relief of Alan John 
Coombs (Rept. No. 1110); 

S. 1913. A bill for the relief of Evagelos 
Mablekos (Rept. No. 1111); 

S. 2046. A for the relief of Max 
Kotscha (Rept. No. 1112); 

S. 2142. A bill for the relief of George C. 
McKinney (Rept. No. 1118); 

S. 2164. A bill for the relief of Osvaldo 
Riva Coolidge (Rept. No. 1114); 

S. 2384. A bill for the relief of Tommy 
Tadayoshi Shuto (Tadayoshi Takeda) 
(Rept. No. 1115); 

S. 2418. A bill for the relief of Junko 
Hosaka Jordan (Rept. No. 1116); and 

S. 2443. A bill for the relief of Edgar 
Harold Bradley (Rept. No. 1117). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments; 

S. 2271. A bill for the relief of Pinelopi 
Yorgiadis and Dimitri Yorgladis (Rept. 
No. 1118); 

S. 2486. A bill for the relief of Nobuko 
Stickles (Rept. No. 1119); and 

S. 2532. A bill for the relief of Margherita 
Pino (Rept. No. 1120). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without ameni- 
ment: 

S. 2804. A bill to donate to the Keweenaw 
Bay Indian Tribe, L’Anse Reservation of 
Michigan, a certain tract of Federal land 
with improvements located thereon (Rept. 
No. 1127). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 6136. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain tribal land of the Lac du Flambeau 
Band of Lake Superior Chippewa Indians, 
Wisconsin (Rept. No. 1128). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2307. A bill to set aside permanently 
certain land in McKinley County, N. Mex. 
for use of the Navajo Tribe of Indians (Rept. 
No. 1124); 

S. 2456. A bill to amend the act of April 19, 
1950 (64 Stat. 44; 25 U.S.C. 635), to better 
promote the rehabilitation of the Navajo 
and Hopi Tribes of Indians (Rept. No. 1123); 
and 

S. 2878. A bill to adjust Indian and non- 
Indian land use areas in the vicinity of the 
Navajo Indian Reservation in New Mexico, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1125). 

By Mr. GOLDWATER, from the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 2962. A bill to grant 81 acres of public 
domain to the Cocopah Indians in Arizona 
(Rept. No. 1126). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

8.2877. A bill to authorize the reconvey- 
ance of tribally owned lands by the Muckle- 
shoot Indian Tribe of the State of Washing- 
ton to the original allottees, their heirs, de- 


By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 24. An act to provide that certain real 
property of the United States situated in 
the State of Nevada shall be held in trust 
for members of the Fort McDermitt Paiute 
and Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Fort 
McDermitt Reservation, Nevada 
(Rept. No. 1129). 


REPORT ENTITLED “THE AGED AND 
AGING IN THE UNITED STATES: 
A NATIONAL PROBLEM” (S. REPT, 
NO, 1121) 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public 

Welfare, pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
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tion 65, 86th Congress, 1st session, I 
submit a report entitled “The Aged and 
Aging in the United States: A National 
Problem.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the report, together with minority 
views, may be printed, with illustra- 
tions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Michigan? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 


PARTICIPATION IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION OF CITI- 
ZENS FROM THE NORTH AT- 
LANTIC TREATY NATIONS 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. 
REPT. NO, 1122) 


Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported an orig- 
inal joint resolution (S.J. Res. 170) to 
authorize the participation in an inter- 
national convention of representative 
citizens from the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations to examine how greater political 
and economic cooperation among their 
peoples may be promoted, to provide for 
the appointment of U.S. delegates to 
such convention, and for other purposes, 
and submitted a report thereon; which 
joint resolution was read twice by its title 
and ordered to be placed on the calendar. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF REPORT 
ENTITLED “THE AGED AND AG- 
ING IN THE UNITED STATES: A 
NATIONAL PROBLEM” 


Mr. McNAMARA, from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, re- 
ported an original resolution (S. Res. 
278) to print additional copies of the 
report on the “Problems of the Aged 
and Aging,” which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare three thousand additional copies of 
its report to the Senate pursuant to 8. 
Res. 65, Eighty-sixth Congress, first ses- 
sion, entitled “The Aged and Aging in 
the United States: A National Problem.” 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 3079. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 

Viva; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr, 
KEATING, and Mr. PROXMIRE) : 

S. 3080. A bill to supplement and revise 
the laws prescribing restrictions against con- 
fiicts of interest applicable to emplóyees of 
the executive branch of the Government of 
the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3081. A bill for the relief of Irena Maria 

Koller; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KERR: 

S. 3082. A bill for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Leon O. Beck; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

S. 3083. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
Rerecich and his wife, Germana Rerecich; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (by request) : 

S. 3084. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, KEATING: 

S. J. Res. 168. Joint resolution designating 
the week of June 5-11, 1960, as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keating when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. J. Res. 169. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating the 7-day period beginning May 
24, 1960, as “All-American Family Week”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to authorize 
the participation in an international con- 
vention of representative citizens from the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations to examine 
how greater political and economic coopera- 
tion among their peoples may be promoted, 
to provide for the appointment of U.S. dele- 
gates to such convention, and for other pur- 
poses; placed on the calendar. 

(See the reference to the above joint res- 
olution when reported by Mr. Caurcn, which 
appears under the heading Reports of Com- 
mittees.“) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS 
BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
AGREEMENTS FOR COOPERATION 
OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
91); which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be re- 
printed for the use of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy two thousand additional 
copies of the hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Agreements for Cooperation of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on 
Amending the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
with respect to exchange of military infor- 
mation and material with allies during the 
second session of the Eighty-fifth Congress. 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF REPORT 

ENTITLED “THE AGED AND AG- 
ING IN THE UNITED STATES: A 
NATIONAL PROBLEM” 

Mr. McNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 278) to 
print additional copies of the report on 


the “Problems of the Aged and Aging”, 
which was referred to the Committee on 


Rules.and Administration, 
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(See the above resolution printed in 
full, which appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.” ) 


EXECUTIVE CONFLICT OF INTEREST 
ACT OF 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and my colleague the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING], 
I introduce, for appropriate reference— 
and I shall ask unanimous consent in a 


. moment for permission to have other 


Senators cosponsor the bill—the “Ex- 
ecutive Conflict of Interest Act of 1960,” 
a comprehensive ethics bill applying to 
the 2,266,000 civilian employees of the 
Federal Government, regular and tem- 
porary, and to the 2,632,000 members of 
the Armed Forces. Representative JOHN 
Linpsay, Republican, of New York, will 
introduce the bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The proposed legislation was drafted 
by the special committee on the Federal 
conflict-of-interest laws of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York 
and is being introduced Tuesday to coin- 
cide with the public release by the Asso- 
ciation of the results of its 2-year study. 

At this point in my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a list of the distinguished 
members of the committee, headed by 
Roswell B. Perkins, of New York, and 
including our colleague in the other 
body, Representative LINDSAY. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

The members of the committee are Ros- 
well B. Perkins, of New York, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, chairman; Howard F. Burns, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, member of the council of the 
American Law Institute; Charles A. Coolidge, 
of Boston, former Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for legal and legislative affairs; Paul 
M. Herzog, of New York, former Chairman, 
National Labor Relations Board; Alexander 
C. Hoagland, Jr., of New York; Everett L. 
Hollis, former General Counsel, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission; Charles A. Horsky, former 
Assistant Prosecutor at Nuremberg with the 
Chief of Counsel for War Crimes; Congress- 
man John V. Lindsay, Republican, of New 
York, former executive assistant to the At- 
torney General; John E. Lockwood, of New 
York, former General Counsel, Office of In- 
ter-American Affairs; and Samuel I. Rosen- 
man, of New York, former Special Counsel 
to Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed statute would codify various con- 
flict-of-interest laws, repeal those now 
outdated, and extend its application to 
those engaged in the full range of mod- 
ern Federal activity, including Govern- 
ment consultants to a more limited ex- 
tent, with civil and criminal enforcement 
provisions. Charged with overseeing the 
operations of the act would be an Ad- 
ministrator to be designated by the Pres- 
ident and to serve within the Executive 
Office. 

Specifically prohibited under this con- 
flict-of-interest proposal would be, first, 
receipt of gifts, gratuities, or favors 
when offered to an employee because 
of his post with the Federal Government, 
or if the giver is one who does business 
with the employee’s agency or is regu- 
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lated by it; second, receipt of pay from 
an outside source in return for personal 
services, unless such work is performed 
outside Government hours and is not 
otherwise prevented by agency regula- 
tions; and, third, ex-employees from as- 
sisting others, whether or not for com- 
pensation, in transactions with the Gov- 
ernment in which the persons were pre- 
viously involved; nor may the former 
Government workers’ partners under- 
take such work for a period of 2 years. 
Again, that refers to the case where the 
ex-employee was involved in the activity. 

Upon entering Government service in 
the executive branch, and periodically 
thereafter, every employee would be re- 
quired to sign a statement that he or she 
has read a summary of the rules on con- 
flicts of interest set up under the act and 
the accompanying regulations. Under 
the act there is specific provision for the 
retention of certain outside economic 
interests by Government employees such 
as participation in company pension 
plans. 

The Nation’s conscience has been 
deeply troubled during the last few 
months over disclosures of practices re- 
flecting a breakdown in ethical conduct 
on the part of a small minority in various 
businesses and industries. In recent 
years, the misconduct or the alleged mis- 
conduct of a very few Federal employees 
have subjected Government workers to 
similar criticism, which as in business, 
unfairly reflects discredit on the great 
majority of loyal, hardworking employees 
whose integrity and devotion should be 
beyond question. 

Therefore, this comprehensive report 
and recommended draft legislation on 
executive conflicts of interest as prepared 
by the special committee of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York 
is truly an invaluable document which 
makes a real contribution to one of the 
most perplexing personnel problems of 
Government—the recruiting and retrain- 
ing at all levels of Government service 
of individuals of high ability and integ- 
rity. Well known is the fact that many 
Government salaries are not always com- 
patible with pay levels for similar jobs 
in private industry. And in many in- 
stances, genuine confusion and misun- 
derstanding about existing conflict of in- 
terest rules or regulations have arisen 
and led to most unfortunate situations 
which have embarrassed many Govern- 
ment employees not immediately in- 
volved. At the same time, the public is 
absolutely entitled to the reassurance 
that understandable, uniform, and equi- 
table standards of conduct have been es- 
tablished to give guidance to employees 
in the executive branch—guidelines for 
action in every modern field of activity 
by the Federal Government which we be- 
lieve are genuinely desired by executive 
department employees, 

We are interested to note that the spe- 
cial committee recommends a study be 
made of what type of ethics legislation 
should apply to members of the legisla- 
tive branch, We have previously intro- 
duced ethics legislation which calls for 
just that— the establishment of a Com- 
mission on Ethics in the Federal Govern- 
ment to study and develop legislative 
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recommendations while an interim code 
of ethics patterned after that presently 
in force in New York State is in opera- 
tion at the Federal level. 

I pause here in my prepared remarks 
to emphasize that we do not feel that 
Members of this Legislative Body, the 
U.S. Congress, are entitled to any spe- 
cial position or status, but that they, 
too, should be covered by conflict of 
interest legislation. 

We hope very much that as the bill is 
considered, since it is a splendid demon- 
stration of how citizens can help our 
Government, we shall at one and the 
same time consider proposed ethics 
legislation for members of the legisla- 
tive branch. 

Mr. President, as my colleague from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] has already 
noted, there is a very important pro- 
vision which gives to Senate commit- 
tees considering the confirmation of the 
nominations of persons to be officials of 
the executive department an oppor- 
tunity to get the benefit of the advice 
and factual information which is avail- 
able to the Government administrator. 

Mr. President, of particular signifi- 
cance in evaluating the work of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of New York is the 
fact that it has been largely performed 
by lawyers previously in the employ of 
the Federal Government who are cogni- 
zant of the various ethical problems 
which normally arise. Second, this 
carefully drawn report is the output of 
many months of exhaustive work. Too 
often, we tend to wait until headlines 
about one person’s unethical conduct 
hit us right between the eyes before we 
act. Here is a reasoned, practical ap- 
proach to the problem translated into 
specific legislative recommendations. 
The hodgepodge of conflict of interest 
laws now on the books should be re- 
vised or replaced às soon as possible if 
the public and the public servants are to 
receive the protection to which both are 
entitled. 

Our bill would place chief reliance on 
administrative and civil remedies for 
those who violate the proposed rules and 
regulations developed by the adminis- 
trator and the heads of agencies and 
departments under the direction of the 
President, Under the civil enforcement 
provisions, an individual may be sus- 
pended or dismissed following appro- 
priate hearings and appeals. In addi- 
tion, any Government action or con- 
tract involved in the ethics violation may 
be received by the Government; the At- 
torney General may sue to recover three 
times the value of any improper acquisi- 
tion obtained by the violator, and a civil 
penalty of up to $5,000 can be recovered 
for some of the most serious infractions, 
Criminal penalties include the imposi- 
tion of a $10,000 fine, imprisonment up 
to 1 year, or both if the violation was 
with specific intent. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I should 


like to emphasize that we are very seri- . 


ous about this matter. This is a very 
serious bill. The association of the bar 
has done a magnificent job in the public 
interest. The foundation which financed 
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the work has done a magnificent job in 
the public interest. 

It is the intent of my colleague IMr. 
Keatinc] and myself not to let this mat- 
ter rest. People in our free society are 
entitled to the best kind of government, 
but more than anything else they are 
entitled to honest government, especially 
when we have a thorough job done, such 
as this, which does not go into im- 


‘practicalities but really applies prac- 


tical, well-recognized, and accepted 
standards in a moral tone, as it were, 
which the whole community wishes to 
apply to a measure of this kind. 

Mr. President, I hope that this will not 
be considered another exercise in fine 
thinking or in bar association drafis- 
manship. I appeal directly to the lead- 
ers of the majority and minority in the 
Senate to see that we get action upon 
this particular measure, and to see that 
we do not wait until some other scandal 
breaks upon us before we get all excited 
about the matter once again. We 
should act on the matter in advance, 


‘when thoughtful consideration may be 


given to a very thoughtful and repre- 
sentative job such as this. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill which we are introduc- 
ing, for appropriate reference, may be 
printed in the Recorp, together with a 
memorandum of explanation on the bill 
which I have received from the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York; 
and, Mr. President, following the desire 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxmirE], I ask unanimous consent 
that the name of the Senator from Wis- 
consin may be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, what was the 

ous-consent request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator wishes to add the name of the 
Senator from Wisconsin as a cosponsor 
of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent, for the bene- 
fit of the Senator from Mississippi, to 
have the text of the bill printed, as well 
as a Memorandum of explanation. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Printed in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. JAVITS. Printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none. 
The bill will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the bill and memorandum will be printed 
in the Rrcorp, and the name of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
will be added as a cosponsor of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3080) to supplement and 
revise the laws prescribing restrictions 
against conflicts of interest applicable 
to employees of the executive branch of 
the Government of the United States, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Javits (for himself and Mr. KEAT- 
ING), was received, read twice by its title, 


referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


February 23 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 


‘Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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TITLE I—PROHIBITED CONDUCT, ADMINISTRATION 
AND PROCEDURE 
$ 1. Preamble; declaration of policy and pur- 
pose 

(a) The proper operation of a democratic 
government requires that officials be inde- 
pendent and impartial; that government de- 
cisions and policy be made in the proper 
channels of the governmental structure; 
that public office not be used for personal 
gain; and that the public have confidence in 
the integrity of its government. The attain- 
ment of one or more of these ends is im- 
paired whenever there exists, or appears to 
exist, an actual or potential conflict between 
the private interests of a government em- 
ployee and his duties as an official. The 
public interest, therefore, requires that the 
law protect against such conflicts of interest 
and establish appropriate ethical standards 
with respect to employee conduct in situa- 
tions where actual or potential conflicts 
exist, 

(b) Tt is also fundamental to the effective- 
ness of democratic government that, to the 
maximum extent possible, the most qualified 
individuals in the society serve its govern- 
ment, Accordingly, legal protections again 
conflicts of interest must be so designed as 
not unnecessarily or unreasonably to impede 
the recruitment and retention by the gov- 
ernment of those men and women who are 
most to serve it, An essential 


Principle underlying the staffing of our gov- 


1960 


ernmental structure is that its employees 
should not be denied the opportunity, avall- 
able to all other citizens, to acquire and 
retain private economic and other interests, 
except where actual or potential conflicts 
with the responsibility of such employees to 
the public cannot be avolded. 

(c) It is the policy and purpose of this 
Act to promote and balance the dual objec- 
tives of portecting Government integrity and 
of facilitating the recruitment and retention 
of the personnel needed by Government, by 
prescribing essential restrictions against 
conflicts of interest in the executive branch 
of the Government without creating unnec- 
essary barriers to public service. 


§ 2. Definitions 

Unless the context of this Act otherwise 
clearly requires, for purposes of this Act 
the terms defined in this section shall have 
the respective meanings hereinafter set 
forth. The terms defined in this section m- 
clude: “agency”; “agency head” and “head 
of an agency”; assist“; compensation“; 
“Government action”; “Government em- 


ployee’; “intermittent Government em- 
ployee”; participate“; person“; “regular 
Government employee”; “responsibility”; 


“State”; “thing of economic value“; and 
“transaction involving the Government”. 

(a) “Agency” means— 

(1) the Executive Office of the President; 

(2) an executive department; 

(3) an independent establishment within 
the executive branch; and 

(4) a Government corporation. 

For purposes of this subsection (a)— 

(i) the executive departments are the De- 
partments of State; Defense; Treasury; Jus- 
tice; Post Office; Interior; Agriculture; Com- 
merce; Labor; and Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and 

(ii) “independent establishment within 
the executive branch” means any establish- 
ment, commission, board, committee or 
other unincorporated instrumentality of the 
United States which is not— 

(A) part of an executive department or 
Government corporation; or 

(B) part of the legislative or judicial 
branches of the United States. 

(iil) “Government corporation” means any 
corporation which is either defined as a 
“wholly owned Government corporation” in 
the Government Corporations Control Act 
of 1946 or is designated as a Government 
corporation for purposes of this Act by the 
President by regulations issued pursuant to 
section 10. 

(b) Agency head” and “head of an 
agency” mean the chief executive officer of 
an agency, who shall be the chairman in 
the case of an independent establishment 
which is a commission, board, or committee. 
The Secretary of Defense may delegate to the 
Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and Air 
Force such of his responsibilities as an 
agency head as he may deem appropriate. 

(c) “Assist” means to act, or offer or agree 
to act, in such a way as to help, aid, advise, 
furnish information to, or otherwise provide 
assistance to, another person with knowl- 
edge that such action is of help, aid, advice, 
or assistance to such person and with intent 
so to assist such person. 

(d) “Compensation” means any thing of 
economic value, however designated, which 
is paid, loaned, granted, or transferred, or 
to be paid, loaned, granted, or transferred 
for, or in consideration of, personal serv- 
ices to any person or to the United States. 

(e) “Government action” means 


any 
action on the part of the executive branch 


of the United States, including, but not 
limited to— 
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(2) any grant, payment, award, license, 
contract, transaction, sanction or approval, 
or the denial thereof, or failure to act with 
respect thereto. 

() “Government employee“ means any 
individual who is— 

(1) appointed by one of the following 

in his official capacity— 

(A) the President of the United States, or 

(B) a person who qualifies as an em- 
ployee under this definition; and 

(2) engaged in the performance of a 
Federal function under authority of the 
Constitution, an Act of Congress, or an 
Executive act; and 

(3) under the supervision or authority of 
one of the persons listed in (A) or (B) 
under (1). 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, the term 
“Government employee” shall not include 
any of the following— 

(i) officers and employees in the legislative 
and judicial branches of the United States; 

(11) employees of the District of Columbia; 

(ui) employeec of corporations other than 
Government corporations as defined in sub- 
section (a) (ili) of this section; and 

(iv) a reserve of the Armed Forces, when 
he is not on active duty and is not other- 
wise a Government employee. 

An individual shall not be deemed an em- 
ployee solely by reason of his receipt of a 
pension, disability payments, or other pay- 
ments not made for current services, or by 
reason of his being subject to recall to 
active service. 

Every Government employee shall be 
deemed either “intermittent” or “regular”, 
as determined by the definitions contained 
in subsections (g) and (j), respectively, of 
this section. 

(g) “Intermittent Government employee” 
means any Government employee who has 
performed services as such employee on not 
more than fifty-two working days (which 
shall not include Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays) out of the preceding three 
hundred and sixty-five calendar days: Pro- 
vided, however, That— 

(1) the President may issue an order in- 
creasing to not more than one hundred and 
thirty days the number of working days 
within a three hundred and sixty-five cal- 
endar day period on which a particular Gov- 
ernment employee may perform services 
while still being classified as an intermittent 
Government employee for purposes of this 
Act: Provided, That the President shall make 
a determination that the national interest 
requires the retention of such employee's 
services during a further specified period. A 
statement of the pertinent facts and of the 
President's determination of national inter- 
est shall be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter; 

(2) a Reserve of the Armed Forces, unless 
otherwise a regular Government employee, 
shall be classified as an intermittent Gov- 
ernment employee for purposes of this Act 
while on active duty solely for training, ir- 
respective of the number of working days 
of such training; 

(3) irrespective of the fact he has per- 
formed services on less than fifty-two work- 
ing days, a Government employee shall be 
deemed a regular Government employee, as 
defined in subsection (j) of this section, and 
not an intermittent Government employee, 
if— 

(A) he was appointed to a position calling 
for regular and continuing full-time serv- 
ices, and 

{B) his 8 did not evidence an 
intent that his services would be for a period 
of less than one hundred and thirty working 
days in the three hundred and sixty-five 
calendar day period following such appoint- 
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The termination of any particular term of 
employment of an intermittent Government 
employee shall take effect on the day when 


the earliest of the following events occurs: 


(1) He becomes a Government em- 
ployee, as defined in subsection (J) of this 
section; 

(ii) H> resigns, retires, or is dismissed, or 
the termination of his status is otherwise 
clearly evidenced; or 

(ili) Three hundred and sixty-five calen- 
dar days shall have elapsed since the last 
working day on won he shall have per- 
formed services as an intermittent Govern- 
ment employee, unless his appointment was 
expressly for a longer period. 

An intermittent Government employee 
shall be in such status on days on which he 
performs no services as well as days on 
which he performs services. 

(h) “Participate,” in connection with a 
transaction involving the Government, 
means to participate in Government action 
or a proceeding personally and substantially 
as a Government employee, through approv- 
al, disapproval, recommendation, decision, 
the rendering of advice, investigation, or 
otherwise. 

(i) “Person” means any— 

(1) individual; 

(2) partnership, association, corporation, 
firm, institution, trust, foundation, or other 
entity (other than the United States or an 
agency), whether or not operated for profit; 

(3) State or municipality of the United 
States or any subdivision thereof, including 
public districts and authorities; and 

(4) foreign country or subdivision thereof. 

(j) “Regular Government employee“ 
means any Government employee other than 
an intermittent Government employee, as 
defined in subsection (g) of this section. 
The termination of any particular term of 
employment of a regular Government em- 
ployee shall take effect when he resigns, re- 
tires, or is dismissed, or the termination of 
his status is otherwise clearly evidenced. 

(k) “Responsibility,” in connection with 
a transaction involving the Government, 
means the direct administrative or operating 
authority, whether intermediate or final, and 
either exercisable alone or with others, and 
either personally or through subordinates, 
effectively to approve, disapprove, or other- 
wise direct Government action in respect of 
such transaction. 

(1) State“ means any State of the United 
States and the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 

(m) “Thing of economic value” means 
any money or other thing having economic 
value, and includes, without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing— 

(1) any loan, property interest, interest 
in a contract, or other chose in action, and 
any employment or other arrangement in- 
volving a right to compensation; 

(2) any option to obtain a thing of eco- 
nomic value, irrespective of the conditions 
to the exercise of such option; and 

(3) any promise or undertaking for the 
present or future delivery or procurement of 
a thing of economic value. 

In the case of an option, promise, or un- 
dertaking, the time of receipt of the thing 
of economic value shall be deemed to be, 
respectively, the time the right to the option 
becomes fixed, irrespective of the conditions 
to its exercise, and the time the promise or 
undertaking is made, irrespective of the 
conditions to its performance. 

(n) “Transaction involving the Govern- 
ment” means any proceeding, application, 
submission, request for a ruling, or other 
determination, contract, claim, case, or other 
such particular matter— 
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(1) which the Government employee or 
former Government employee in question be- 
lieves, or has reason to believe, is, or will 
be, the subject of Government action; or 

(2) in g to which the United States is 


party; or 
(3) in which the United States has a direct 
and substantial proprietary interest. 


§3. Acts affecting a personal economic in- 
terest 


(a) ECONOMIC INTERESTS OF A GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEE.—No Government employee shall 
participate in a transaction involving the 
Government in the consequences of which 
he has a substantial economic interest of 
which he may reasonably be expected to 
know. 

(b) ECONOMIC INTERESTS OF PERSONS IN 
WHICH A GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE HAS AN IN- 
TEREST.—No Government employee shall par- 
ticipate in a transaction involving the Gov- 
ernment in the consequences of which, to his 
actual knowledge, any of the following per- 
sons has a direct and substantial economic 
interest: 

(1) His spouse or child; or 

(2) Any person in which he has a sub- 
stantial economic interest of which he may 
reasonably be expected to know; or 

(3) Any person of which he is an officer, 
director, trustee, partner, or employee; or 

(4) Any person with whom he is nego- 
tiating or has any arrangement concerning 
prospective employment; or 

(5) Any person who is a party to an 
existing contract with such Government em- 
ployee or an obligee of such Government 
employee as to a thing of economic value 
and who, by reason thereof, is in a position 
to affect directly and substantially such em- 
ployee’s economic interests. 

(e) DisqvatiricaTion.—Every Government 
employee shall disqualify himself from par- 
ticipating in a transaction involving the 
Government when a violation of subsection 
(a) or (b) would otherwise result, The pro- 
cedures for such disqualification shall be 
established by regulations issued pursuant 
to section 10. 

(d) SUBSTANTIAL ECONOMIC INTEREST.—The 
term “substantial economic interest” may be 
defined by regulations issued by the Presi- 
dent pursuant to section 10, but the term 
shall not include— 

(1) the interest of a Government employee 
in his grade, salary, or other matters arising 
solely from his Government employment; 

(2) the interest of a Government em- 
ployee, or of a person referred to in subsec- 
tion (b) solely as a member of the general 
public, or of any significant economic or 
other segment of the general public. 

(e) PRESIDENTIAL EXEMPTION.—The Presi- 
dent may issue an order suspending the op- 
eration of subsections (a) and (b), in whole 
or in part, as to a particular employee with 
respect to transactions involving the Gov- 
ernment of a particular category or in con- 
nection with a particular assignment, pro- 
vided that the President shall make a deter- 
mination that under all the circumstances 
the national interest in such employee's par- 
ticipation exceeds the public interest in his 
disqualification. A full statement of the 
pertinent facts and of the President’s deter- 
mination of national interest shall be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. 

§ 4. Assisting in transactions involving the 
Government 

(a) GENERAL RULE FOR ALL EMPLOYEES,— 
Except in the course of his official duties or 
incident thereto, no Government employee 
shall assist another person, whether or not 
for compensation, in any transaction involv- 
ing the Government— 

(1) in which he has at any time partici- 
pated; or 

(2) if such transaction involving the Gov- 
ernment is or has been under his official re- 
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pes tn isdie Dips within a period of 

two years preceding such assistance, 

(b) ADDITIONAL GENERAL RULE FOR REGULAR 
EMPLOYEES.—Except in the course of his offi- 
cial duties or incident thereto, no regular 
Government employee shall— 

(1) assist another person for compensa- 
tion in any transaction involving the Gov- 
ernment; 

(2) assist another person by representing 
him as his agent or attorney, whether or not 
for compensation, in any transaction, involv- 
ing the Government. 

(c) No SHARING IN COMPENSATION.—No 
Government employee shall share in any 
compensation received by another person 
for assistance which such Government em- 
ployee is prohibited from rendering pursuant 
to subsection (a) or (b). 

(d) ParrnersHiers.—No partnership of 
which a Government employee is a partner, 
and no partner or employee of such a part- 
nership, shall assist another person in any 
transaction involving the Government if 
such Government employee is prohibited 
from doing so by subsection (a). 

(e) PERMITTED exceprions.—(1) Nothing 
in this section shall prevent a Government 
employee, subject to conditions or limita- 
tions set forth in regulations issued pur- 
suant to section 10, from assisting, in a 
transaction involving the Government— 

(A) his parent, spouse, or child, or any 
thereof for whom he is serving as guardian, 
executor, administrator, trustee, or other 
personal fiduciary; 

(B) a person other than his parent, 
spouse, or child for whom he is serving as 
guardian, executor, administrator, trustee, 
or other personel fiduciary; 

(C) another Government employee in- 
volved in disciplinary, loyalty, or other. per- 
sonnel administration proceedings; or 

(D) another person in the performance of 
work under a contract with or for the bene- 
fit of the United States: 

Provided, however, That— 

(E) in the case of clauses (A) and (B), 
such Government employee shall not have 
at any time participated in such transaction, 
nor, in the case of clause (B), shall such 
transaction have been under. his official re- 
sponsibility; and 

(F) in the case of clauses (A), (B), (C), 
and (D). the circumstances of the assistance 
shall have been disclosed to the head of 
the employee’s agency and approved by him 
in advance of the assistance; and 

(G) in the case of clause (D), the head 
of such employee’s agency shall have certi- 
fied in writing that in his opinion the na- 
tional interest will be promoted by per- 
mitting the special knowledge or skills of 
such Government employee to be made 
available to assist such other person in con- 
nection with such performance. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall prevent 
a Government employee from giving testi- 
mony under oath or from making statements 
required to be made under penalty of per- 
jury or contempt. 

§ 5. Compensation for regular Government 
employees from non-Government 
sources 

(a) UNCOMPENSATED EMPLOYEES.—For pur- 
poses of this section the term “regular Gov- 
ernment employee” shall not include any 
Government employee who, in accordance 
with the terms of his appointment, is serv- 
ing without compensation from the United 
States or is receiving from the United States 
only reimbursement of expenses incurred or 
a predetermined allowance for such ex- 
penses, 

(b) PAYMENTS FOR SERVICES TO THE UNITED 
STATES.—No regular Government employee 
shall receive any thing of economic value, 
other than his compensation from the 
United States, for or in consideration of 
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personal services rendered or to be rendered 
to or for the United States, Any thing of 
economic value received by a regular Gov- 
ernment employee prior to or subsequent 
to his Government employment shall be 
presumed, in the absence of a showing to 
the contrary by a clear preponderance of 
evidence, not to be for, or in consideration 
of, personal services rendered or to be ren- 
dered to or for the United States. 

(c) COMPENSATION FOR SERVICES TO 
OTHERS.—No regular Government employee 
shall receive any thing of economic value 
(other than his compensation from the 
United States) in consideration of personal 
services rendered, or to be rendered, to or 
for any person during the term of his Gov- 
ernment employment unless such services 
meet each of the following qualifications: 

(1) The services are bona fide and are ac- 
tually performed by such employee; 

(2) The services are not within the course 
of his official duties; 

(3) The services are not prohibited by 
section 4 or by applicable laws or regula- 
tions governing non-Government employ- 
ment for such employee; and 

(4) The services are neither performed for 
nor compensated by any person from whom 
such employee would be prohibited by sec- 
tion 6(b) from receiving a gift; or, alter- 
natively, the services and compensation are 
fully disclosed in writing to the head of the 
employee’s agency and are approved in writ- 
ing by him. 

(d) PAYMENTS FOR FUTURE SERVICES TO 
oTHERS.—No regular Government employee 
shall receive, directly or indirectly, any thing 
of economic value during the term of his 
Government employment in consideration of 
personal services to be rendered to or for 
any person subsequent to the term of such 
employment. Nothing contained in this 
subsection (d) shall be deemed to prevent 
a Government employee from entering into 
a contract for prospective employment dur- 
ing the term of his Government employment, 

(e) COMPENSATION FROM LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS.—Nothing contained in this section 
shall prevent a Government employee from 
receiving compensation contributed out of 
the treasury of any State, county, or mu- 
nicipality if— 

(1) the compensation is received pursuant 
to arrangements entered into between such 
State, county, or municipality and such em- 
ployee’s agency; or 

(2) the compensation and the services for 
which it is received are fully disclosed in 
writing to the head of the employee's agency 
and are approved in writing by him. 

(f) CONTINUATION IN CERTAIN PENSION AND 
OTHER PLANS.—(1) Nothing contained in 
this section shall prevent a Government em- 
ployee’s continuation in a bona fide pension, 
retirement, group life, health, or accident 
insurance, or other employee welfare or bene- 
fit plan maintained by a former employer 
but to which such former employer makes 
no contributions on behalf of such em- 
ployee in respect of the period of his Gov- 
ernment employment. 

(2) Nothing contained in this section shall 
prevent a Government employee's continua- 
tion in a bona fide plan, maintained by a 
former employer and to which such former 
employer makes contributions on behalf of 
such employee, in the case of— 

(A) a pension or retirement plan qualified 
under the provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, or 

(B) a group life, health, or accident in- 
surance plan: Provided, That the contribu- 
tions by such employer are not made for a 
period longer than five consecutive years of 
Government employment (or an aggregate 
of five years out of the preceding ten). 

(3) Nothing contained in this section shall 
require the termination of the rights of a 
Government employee acquired under a bona 
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fide profit-sharing or stock bonus plan main- 
tained by a former employer and qualified 
under the provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code: Provided, That no contributions 
are made by such former employer on behalf 
of the Government employee based on profits 
attributable to any portion of the period of 
is Government employment. 

(4) The provisions of this subsection (f) 
shall be subject to any additional conditions 
or limitations, including limitations on max- 
imum amounts, set forth in regulations 
issued pursuant to section 10. 

(g) TRAVEL AND RELATED EXPENSES.—Travel 
and related mses received other than 
from the United States shall be deemed to 
be for or in consideration of personal serv- 
ices rendered to or for a person only to the 
extent provided in regulations issued pur- 
suant to section 10. 

§ 6. Gifts 

(a) GENERAL RULE FOR ALL EMPLOYEES.—No 
Government employee shall receive, accept, 
take, seek, or solicit, directly or indirectly, 
any thing of economic value as a gift, gra- 
tuity, or favor from any person if such Gov- 
ernment employee has reason to believe the 
donor would not give the gift, gratuity, or 
favor but for such employee’s office or posi- 
tion within the Government. 

(b) ADDITIONAL GENERAL RULE FOR REGULAR 
EMPLOYEES.—No regular Government em- 
ployee shall receive, accept, take, seek, or 
solicit, directly or indirectly, any thing of 
economic value as a gift, gratuity, or favor 
from any person, or from any officer or direc- 
tor of such person, if such regular Govern- 
ment employee has reason to believe such 
person— 

(1) has or is seeking to obtain contractual 
or other business or financial relationships 
with such employee's agency; or 

(2) conducts operations or activities which 
are regulated by such employee’s agency; or 

(3) has interests which may be substan- 
tially affected by such employee's perform- 
ance or nonperformance of official duty. 

(e) PERMITTED Exceprions.—Exceptions to 
subsections (a) and (b) may be made by 
regulations issued pursuant to section 10 
in situations where the circumstances do 
not lead to the Inference that the official 
judgment or action of the Government em- 
ployee receiving, directly or indirectly, the 
gift, gratuity, or favor was intended to be 
influenced thereby. 


$ 7. Abuse of office 


in the course of his official duties 

or incident thereto, no Government em- 
ployee shall, in his relationships with any 
person specified in the succeeding sentence, 
use the power or authority of his office or 
position within the Government in a man- 
ner intended to induce or coerce such other 
person to provide such Government em- 
ployee or any other person with any thing of 
economic value, directly or indirectly. This 
section shall apply to relationships with any 
person, or any officer or director of such 
person, from whom such Government em- 
ployee, if he were a regular Government em- 
ployee, would be prohibited by section 6(b) 
from receiving a gift. 
§ 8. Postemployment 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—No former Govern- 
ment employee shall at any time subsequent 
to his Government employment assist an- 
other person, whether or not for compen- 
sation, in any transaction involving the 
Government— 

(1) in which he at any time participated 
during his Government employment; or 

(2) if such transaction involving the Gov- 
ernment was under his official responsibility 
as a Government employee at any time with- 
in a period of two years preceding such as- 
sistance. 

(b) No SHARING IN COMPENSATION.—No 
former Government employee shall share in 
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any compensation received by another per- 
son for assistance which such former Gov- 
ernment employee Is prohibited from render- 
ing by subsection (a). 

(c) PartNnersuips.—(1) No partnership of 
which a former Government employee is a 
partner, and no partner or employee of such 
a partnership, shall, for a period of two 
years following the termination of his Gov- 
ernment employment, assist another person 
in any transaction involving the Govern- 
ment in which such former Government 
employee at any time participated during 
his Government employment. For purposes 
of this subsection (c)(1), the termination 
of the former Government employee’s em- 
ployment with the agency by which he was 
employed when he so participated shall be 
deemed to be the termination of his Goy- 
ernment employment. 

(2) Whenever subsection (c)(1) would be 
applicable but for the expiration of the pe- 
riod of two years referred to therein, the 
circumstances of the former Government 
employee's participation in the transaction 
during his Government employment, if the 
individuals acting for the partnership are 
aware of such participation, shall be dis- 
closed to the agency principally involved in 
the transaction involving the Government, 
and an affidavit of such former employee to 
the effect that he has not assisted in such 
transaction involving the Government shall 
be furnished to such agency. 

(d) SPECIAL RULE FOR COMPUTATION OF TWO- 
YEAR PERIOD FOR CERTAIN FORMER INTERMITTENT 
EMPLOYEES.—For of this section, a 
former intermittent Government employee 
whose employment terminated under clause 
(iil) of section 2(g) shall be deemed to have 
terminated such employment on the last 
working day on which he performed services 
as an intermittent Government employee. 

(e) PERSONS FORMERLY ON ACTIVE DUTY AS 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF ARMED FORCES.— 
The President shall, in furtherance of this 
section 8, issue regulations of the nature 
herein described applicable to persons who 
have been commissioned officers on active 
duty in one of the armed forces of the 
United States. Such regulations shall have 
the effect of prohibiting such persons, for 
the periods therein specified, from personally 
dealing with personnel of the Department of 
Defense, or of such units thereof as may be 
specified in such regulations, with the pur- 
pose of assisting in the sale of anything, 
ineluding services, to the United States 
through the Department of Defense or such 
units thereof as may be specified in such 
regulations. The retirement pay of any re- 
tired commissioned officer who violates such 
regulations shall be terminated pursuant to 
the regulations issued hereunder for the pe- 
riods therein specified. 

(t) PERMITTED excerrions.—The permitted 
exceptions applicable to Government em- 
ployees under section 4(e) shall also be ap- 
plicable to former Government employees 
under this section 8, subject to conditions 
or limitations set forth in regulations issued 
pursuant to section 10. For purposes of this 
section 8, references in such section 4({e) to 
the Government employee providing assist- 
ance shall be deemed to be to the former 
Government employee, and references to his 
agency shall be deemed to be to his former 
agency. 
$ 9. Illegal payments 

(a) PAYMENTS AS COMPENSATION, ro. No 
person shall give, pay, loan, transfer, or de- 
liver, directly or Indirectly, to any other per- 
son any thing of economic value believing 
or having reason to believe that there exist 

circumstances making the receipt thereof a 
violation of section 4, 5, or 8. 

(b) Grrrs.—No person shall give, transfer, 

or deliver, directly or indirectly, to a Gov- 
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ernment employee any thing of economic 
value as a gift, gratuity, or favor if either— 

(1) such person would not give the gift, 
gratuity, or favor but for such employee’s 
office or position within the Government; 
or 

(2) such person is in a status specified in 
clause (1), (2), or (3) of section 6(b). 

Exceptions to this subsection (b) may be 
made by regulations issued pursuant to sec- 
tion 10 in situations referred to in section 
6(c). 

§ 10. Administration 

(a) RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRESIDENT.—(1) 
The President shall be responsible for the 
establishment of appropriate standards to 
protect against actual or potential conflicts 
of interest on the part of Government em- 
ployees and for the administration and en- 
forcement of this Act and the regulations 
and orders issued hereunder. 

(2) The President may, and shall do so 
when required by this Act, issue regulations 
extending, supplementing, implementing, or 
interpreting the provisions of this Act. 
Such regulations shall take precedence over 
any regulations issued by agency heads pur- 
suant to subsection (c). 

(3) The President shall have particular 
responsibility for the enforcement of this 
Act as applied to employees of the Executive 
Office of the President and to agency heads, 
and for this purpose the President shall have 
all the powers of an agency head. 

(4) The President may conduct investiga- 
tions of facts, condition or conditions, prac- 
tices, or other matters in carrying out his 
responsibilities and powers under this sub- 
section (a) and in obtaining information to 
serve as a basis for recommending further 
legislation related to the purposes of this 
Act. In connection with any such investiga- 
tion the President shall have all the powers 
with respect to oaths, affirmations, sub- 
penas, and witnesses as are provided in sec- 
tion 12(b)({2). The President may delegate 
any or all of his powers under this subsec- 
tion (a) (4) to the Administrator referred 
to in subsection (b) or to others, either gen- 
erally or in particular instances. 

(b) EXECUTIVE CONFLICT OF INTEREST ACT 
ADMINISTRATOR.—(1) the President shall des- 
ignate an official from within the Executive 
Office of the President or create an office 
within the Executive Office of the President 
(such official or the head of such office being 
hereinafter referred to as the “Administra- 
tor“) to perform the following functions: 

(A) To assist the President in carrying 
out his responsibilities under subsection 
(a); 

(B) To receive copies of all regulations 
issued by agency heads pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c), to analyze the same, and make 
recommendations to agency heads with re- 
spect thereto; 

(C) To receive reports from agencies and 
to collect information with respect to, and 
conduct studies of, personal conflicts of in- 
terest of Government employees within the 
executive branch; 

((D) To consult with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Comptroller General, and other 
appropriate officials with respect to conflict- 
of-interest matters affecting more than one 
agency; 

(E) To consult with agency heads, end 
with appropriate officers designated by them, 
as to the administration of this Act within 
their respective agencies and the regulations 
issued hereunder applicable to their respec- 
tive agencies; 

(F) To give advice with respect to the 
application of this Act and regulations is- 
sued hereunder, when so requested by the 
President or agency heads; 

(G) To undertake and conduct, in con- 
junction with agency heads, a study of the 
extent to which any of the principles of this 
Act should be made applicable to persons 
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and to the employees of persons having con- 
tracts, subcontracts, licenses, or similar rela- 
tionships with or from the United States; 
and 

(H) To provide reports and information 
to the President and the Congress concern- 
ing the administration of this Act and con- 
fiict-of-interest matters generally. 

(2) The Administrator is authorized to 
employ personnel and expend funds for the 
purposes of this Act, to the extent of any 
appropriations made for the purposes hereof. 

(c) RESPONSIBILITY OF AGENCY HEADS.—(1) 
Each agency head shall be responsible for 
the establishment of appropriate standards 
within his agency to protect against actual 
or potential conflicts of interest on the part 
of employees of his agency, and for the ad- 
ministration and enforcement within his 
agency of this Act and the regulations and 
orders issued hereunder. 

(2) Each agency head may, subject to the 
regulations issued by the President under 
subsection (a) (2), issue regulations extend- 
ing, supplementing, implementing, or inter- 
preting the provisions of this Act as applied 
to his agency. He shall file copies of all 
such regulations with the Administrator. 

(3) Each agency head may conduct in- 
vestigations of facts, conditions, practices, 
or other matters in carrying out his respon- 
sibilities and powers under this subsection 
(c). In connection with any such investi- 
gation the agency head shall have all the 
powers with respect to oaths, affirmations, 
subpenas, and witnesses as are provided in 
section 12(b)(2). The agency head may 
delegate any or all of his powers under this 
subsection (c)(3) to any officer designated 
by him, either generally or in particular 
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§ 11. Preventive measures 


The head of an agency may, and shall do 
so if so provided in regulations issued by the 
President, require— 

(a) individuals entering Government em- 
ployment with such agency and, periodically, 
the employees or particular categories of em- 
ployees of such agency, to sign a statement 
that they have read an appropriate sum- 
mary of the rules established by this Act and 
the regulations issued hereunder; 

(b) employees of such agency, or particu- 
lar categories thereof, to report periodically 
as to their non-Government employment or 
self-employment, if any; 

(c) representatives of other persons before 
an agency to certify that, to the best of 
their knowledge, their representation will 
not violate section 4 or 8 or the regulations 
issued thereunder; and 

(d) persons who are principals in trans- 
actions involving the Government to certify 
that, to the best of their knowledge, they 
have not received assistance under circum- 
stances which would violate section 4 or 8 
or the regulations issued thereunder, 
$ 12. Remedies; civil penalties; procedure 

(a) ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT AS TO 
CURRENT GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) Remedies and Civil Penalties: The 
head of an agency may dismiss, suspend, or 
take such other action as may be appropri- 
ate in the circumstances in respect of any 
Government employee of his agency upon 
finding that such employee has violated this 
Act or regulations promulgated hereunder. 
Such action may include the imposition of 
conditions of the nature described in sub- 
section (b) (1). 

(2) Procedure: The procedures for any 
such action shall correspond to those appli- 
cable for disciplinary action for employee 
misconduct generally, and any such action 
shall be subject to judicial review to the ex- 
tent provided by law for disciplinary action 
for misconduct of employees of the same 
category and grade. 
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(b) ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT AS TO 
FORMER GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES AND OTHERS.— 

(1) Remedies and Civil Penalties: The 
head of an agency, upon finding that any 
former employee of such agency or any other 
person has violated any provision of this Act, 
may, in addition to any other powers the 
head of such agency may have, bar or impose 
reasonable conditions upon— 

(A) the appearance before such agency 
of such former employee or other person, and 

(B) the conduct, or negotiation or compe- 
tition for, business with such agency by 
such former employee or other person, 


for such period of time as may reasonably 
be necessary or appropriate to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act. 

(2) Procedure: 

(A) Hearings.—Findings of violations re- 
ferred to in subsection (b) (1) shall be made 
on the record after notice and hearing, con- 
ducted in accordance with the provisions 
governing adjudication in title 5, United 
States Code, secs. 1005, 1006, 1007, 1008, and 
1011 (Administrative Procedure Act). For 
the purposes of such hearing any agency 
head, or any officer designated by it, is em- 
powered to administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, subpena witnesses, compel their at- 
tendance, take evidence, and require the 
production of any books, papers, corre- 
spondence, memoranda, contracts, agree- 
ments, or other records which the agency 
head finds relevant or material to the in- 
quiry. Such attendance of witnesses and the 
production of any such records may be re- 
quired from any place in the United States 
at any designated place of hearing. Wit- 
nesses summoned by the agency head to 
appear shall be paid the same fees and mile- 
age that are paid witnesses in the courts 
of the United States. 

(B) Judicial review.— (1) Any party to a 
proceeding under subsection (b) aggrieved 
by an order issued by the agency head pur- 
suant hereto, may obtain a review of such 
order in the court of appeals of the United 
States for any circuit wherein said party is 
located or has its principal place of business, 
or in the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, by filing in 
such court within sixty days after the order 
of the agency upon a written petition pray- 
ing that such order be modified or set aside 
in whole or in part. 

(i) A copy of such petition shall forth- 
with be transmitted by the clerk of the 
court to the agency head involved, and 
thereupon such agency head shall file with 
the court the record upon which the order 
complained of was entered. Upon the filing 
of such petition, such court shall have juris- 
diction, which upon the filing of the record 
with it shall be exclusive, to affirm, modify, 
or set aside such order in whole or in part. 

(ili) No objection to the order of the 
agency head shall be considered by the court 
unless such objection shall have been urged 
before the agency or there is reasonable 
ground for failure to do so. 

(iv) The findings of the agency head as 
to the facts, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive. If any party 
shall apply to the court for leave to adduce 
additional evidence, and shall show to the 
satisfaction of the court that such addi- 
tional evidence is material in that there 
were reasonable grounds for failure to ad- 
duce such evidence in the proceedings be- 
fore the agency, the court may order such 
additional evidence to be taken before the 
agency and to be adduced upon the hearing 
in such manner and upon such terms and 
conditions as to the court may seem proper. 

(v) The agency head may modify his 
findings as to the facts by reason of the 
additional evidence so taken and shall file 
with the court such modified or new find- 
ings which, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive, and his recom- 
mendation, if any, for the modification or 
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setting aside of the original order. The 
judgment and decree of the court, affirming, 
modifying, or setting aside in whole or in 
part, any such order of the agency head, 
shall be final, subject to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in 
sections 346 and 347 of title 28. The com- 
mencement of proceedings for review under 
this subsection shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of 
the agency head’s order. 

(C) RESCISSION OF GOVERNMENT ACTION.— 
The President or any agency head may can- 
cel or rescind any Government action with- 
out contractual liability to the United 
States where— 

(1) he has found that a violation of this 
Act has substantially influenced such Goy- 
ernment action; and 

(2) in his judgment the interests of the 
United States so require under all of the 
circumstances, including the position of 
innocent third parties. 


The finding referred to in clause (1) shall 
be made in accordance with the procedures 
set forth in subsection (b)(2) and shall be 
subject to judicial review in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (b) (2) (B): 
Provided, That the President or such agency 
head may suspend Government action pend- 
ing the determination, pursuant to this sub- 
section, of the merits of the controversy. 
The exercise of judgment pursuant to clause 
(2) of this subsection shall not be subject to 
Judicial review. 

(d) CIVIL REMEDY FOR DAMAGES AGAINST EM- 
PLOYEES AND FORMER EMPLOYEES.—The Attor- 
ney General of the United States may bring 
a civil action in any district court of the 
United States against any Government em- 
ployee or former Government employee who 
shall, to his economic advantage, have acted 
in violation of this Act, and in such action 
may recover on behalf of the United States, 
in partial reimbursement of the United 
States for its expenses of administering this 
Act, damages in an amount equal to three 
times the amount of such economic advan- 
tage. 

(e) CIVIL PENALTIES FOR ILLEGAL PAY- 
MENTS.—Any person who shall violate section 
9 shall pay a civil penalty of not more than 
$5,000, in partial reimbursement of the 
United States for its expenses of administer- 
ing this Act. The Government employee or 
former Government employee involved shall 
not be subject to prosecution under title 18, 
United States Code, section 2, or title 18, 
United States Code, section 371, or any other 
provision of law dealing with criminal con- 
spiracy, by reason of the receipt of any such 
payment. 

(f) PUBLICATION OF CERTAIN FINDINGS AND 
DECISIONS.—Whenever the head of any 
agency, or the President, exercises the au- 
thority conferred by subsections (a), (b), or 
(c) of this section, copies of the findings and 
decision therein shall be filed with the Presi- 
dent and shall be published at least once 
each year as part of a volume collecting 
such findings and opinions. Such volumes 
shall be made available for public inspection 
and shall also be made available for distri- 
bution or sale to interested persons. 

(g) INTERESTS OF NATIONAL SECURITY.— 
When any provision of this Act requires pub- 
lication of information and the President 
finds that publication of part or all of such 
information is inconsistent with national 
security, he may suspend the requirement of 
such publication to the extent and for such 
period of time as he shall deem essential for 
reasons of national security. 

(h) STATUTE OF LimITATIONS.—No admin- 
istrative or other action under subsections 
(b), (e), (d), or (e) of this section to en- 
force any provision of this Act shall be com- 
menced after the expiration of six years fol- 
lowing the occurrence of the alleged viola- 
tion. 
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TITLE II-——CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


$21. Acts in violation of Executive Conflict 
of Interest Act 
Title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding a new chapter thereto, 
to be designed chapter 16 and reading as 
follows: 


“Chapter 16—Confiicts of interest 


“§ 301. Acts in violation of Executive Con- 
flict of Interest Act 

“Any person who shall purposely or know- 
ingly violate any provision of the Executive 
Conflict of Interest Act shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both. For purposes 
of this section, the terms ‘purposely’ and 
‘knowingly’ shall have the respective means 
set forth in subsections (a) and (b): 

“(a) ‘Purposely’: A person acts purposely 
with respect to a material element of an 
offense when— 

“(1) if the element involves the nature of 
his conduct or a result thereof, it is his 
conscious object to engage in conduct of 
that nature or to cause such a result; and 

“(2) if the element involves the attend- 
ant circumstances, he knows of the exist- 
ence of such circumstances. 

“(b) “Knowingly’: A person acts know- 
ingly with respect to a material element of 
an offense when— 

“(1) if the element involves the nature of 
his conduct or the attendant circumstances, 
he knows that his conduct is of that nature 
or he knows of the existence of such cir- 
cumstances; and 

“(2) if the element involves a result of 
his conduct, he knows that his conduct will 
necessarily cause such a result.” 


TITLE III—AMENDMENT AND REPEAL OF EXIST- 
ING LAWS 
§31. Amendment of title 18, United States 
Code, sections 216 and 1914 


Section 216 of chapter 11 and section 1914 
of chapter 93 of title 18 of the United States 
Code are each amended by adding the follow- 
ing as a new paragraph to precede the pres- 
ent text of each such section: 

“From and after the effective date of the 
Executive Conflict of Interest Act, this sec- 
tion shall not apply to (1) any person who 
is a Government employee as defined in sec- 
tion 2(f) of that Act, and (2) any act of 
another person which is directed toward 
such a Government employee.” 


§ 32. Amendment of title 18, United States 
Code, sections 281, 283, and 434 


Sections 281 and 283 of chapter 15 of title 
18 of the United States Code are each 
amended by deleting the second paragraph 
thereof. Each of such sections is further 
amended and section 434 of chapter 23 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
adding the following as a new paragraph to 
precede the present text of each such section: 

“From and after the effective date of the 
Executive Conflict of Interest Act, this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any person who is 
a Government employee as defined in section 
2(f) of that Act.” 

§ 33. Amendment of title 18, United States 
Code, section 284 

Section 284 of chapter 15 of title 18 of 
the United States Code is amended by add- 
ing the following as a new paragraph to pre- 
cede the present text of such section: 

“From and after the effective date of the 
Executive Conflict of Interest Act, this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any person who has 
been a Government employee as defined in 
section 2(f) of that Act.” 


$ 34. Amendment of title 22, United States 
Code, section 1792(a) 


Section 532(a) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954 (68 Stat. 859), as amended by sec- 
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tion 10(d) of the Act of July 18, 1956 (70 
Stat. 561; 22 U.S.C, 1792(a), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Service of an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Board established pursuant to 
section 308 of this Act or as an expert or 
consultant under section 530(a) shall not 
be considered as employment or holding of 
office or position bringing such individual 
within the provisions of section 6 of the Act 
of May 22, 1920 (5 U.S.C. 715), or section 
212 of the Act of June 30, 1932 (5 U.S.C. 59a), 
or any other Federal law limiting the reem- 
ployment of retired officers or employees or 
governing the simultaneous receipt of com- 
pensation and retired pay or annuities. 
Contracts for the employment of retired mil- 
itary personnel with specialized research and 
development experience, not to exceed ten 
in number, as experts or consultants under 
section 530(a), may be renewed annually, 
notwithstanding section 15 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55(a)).” 


$35. Amendment of title 5, United States 
Code, section 30r(d) 

Section 29(d) of the Act of August 10, 1956 
(70A Stat. 632; 5 U.S.C, 30r(d), is amended 
to read as follows: 

„d) When he is not on active duty, or 
when he is on active duty for training, a 
reserve is not considered to be an officer or 
employee of the United States or a person 
holding an office of trust profit or discharg- 
ing any official function under, or in con- 
nection with, the United States because of 
his appointment, oath, or status, or any 
duties or functions performed or pay or 
allowances received in that capacity: Pro- 
vided, however, That a reserve on active duty 
for training shall be deemed an employee 
of the United States for purposes of the 
Executive Conflict of Interest Act.” 


§ 36. Repeal of particular substantive re- 
straints 


The following sections are repealed: 

(a) Section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 
U.S.C. 99) (relating to postemployment 
prosecution of claims by employees in de- 
partments); and 

(b) Section 244 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U.S.C. 254) (relating to certain business 
interests of clerks in the Treasury Depart- 
ment); 


§ 37. Repeal of particular substantive re- 
straints applicable to retired officers 


The following sections are repealed: 

(a) Section 1309 of the Act of August 7, 
1953 (67 Stat. 437; 5 U.S.C. 59c), (relating 
to loss of retirement pay by retired commis- 
sioned officers engaged in certain selling 
activities). 

(b) Section 6112 of chapter 557 of title 10 
of the United States Code (relating to the 
loss of pay or retirement pay by certain offi- 
cers who sell naval supplies to the Navy 
Department). 
$ 38. Repeal of exemptions from particular 

conflict-of-interests statutes 


The following sections are repealed: 

(a) Section 173(c) of chapter 7 of title 
10 of the United States Code (providing cer- 
tain conflicts exemptions for advisers to the 
Secretary of Defense). 

(b) Section 1583(b) of chapter 81 of title 
10 of the United States Code (authorizing 
conflicts exemptions for persons employed by 
the Secretary of Defense to serve without 
compensation). 

(c) Section 5153(d) of chapter 513 of title 
10 of the United States Code (providing cer- 
tain conflicts exemptions for members of the 
Naval Research Advisory Committee). 

(d) Section 807 of the Act of August 2, 
1954 (68 Stat. 645; 12 U.S.C. 1701h) (pro- 
viding certain conflicts exemptions for mem- 
bers of advisory committees of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency). 
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(e) Section 5 of the Act of June 4, 1956 
(70 Stat. 243; 16 U.S.C. 943) (providing cer- 
tain conflicts exemptions for commissioners 
and members of advisory committees ap- 
pointed under the Great Lakes Fishery Act 
of 1956). 

(f) Section 5 of the Act of September 7, 
1950 (64 Stat. 778; 16 U.S.S. 954) (providing 
certain conflicts exemptions for commis- 
sioners and members of advisory committees 
appointed under the Tuna Conventions Act 
of 1950). 

(g) Section 5 of the Act of September 27, 
1950 (64 Stat. 1068; 16 U.S.C. 984) (providing 
certain conflicts exemptions for commis- 
sioners and members of advisory committees 
appointed under the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries Act of 1950). 

(h) Section 5 of the Act of August 12, 
1954 (68 Stat. 698; 16 U.S.C. 1024) (provid- 
ing certain confiicts exemptions for com- 
missioners and members of advisory com- 
mittees appointed under the North Pacific 
Fisheries Act of 1954). 

(i) Section 1003 of the Act of September 
2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1603; 20 U.S.C. 583) (pro- 
viding certain conflicts exemptions for 
members of advisory committees and infor- 
mation councils appointed under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958). 

(j) Section 14(f) of the Act of May 10, 
1950 (64 Stat. 154, 155; 42 U.S.C. 1873 (f)) 
(providing certain conflicts exemptions for 
members of the National Science Board and 
committees and commissions appointed 
under the National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950). 

(k) Section 163 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (68 State. 951), as amended by sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of September 21, 1959 (73 
Stat. 574; 42 U.S.C. 2203) (providing cer- 
tain conflicts exemptions for members of 
the General Adyisory Committee and Ad- 
visory boards appointed under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954). 

(1) Section 1(t) of the Act of June 19, 
1951 (65 Stat. 87; 50 U.S.C. App. 463(a)) 
(providing certain conflicts exemptions for 
particular Selective Service officials). 

(m) Section 113 of the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951 (65 Stat. 22), as amended by section 
13 of the Act of August 1, 1956 (70 Stat, 
792; 50 U.S.C. App. 1223) (providing certain 
conflicts exemptions for employees of de- 
partments and agencies to which the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951 is applicable and of 
the Renegotiation Board). 

(n) Section 7(b)(4) of the Act of Au- 
gust 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 582; 50 U.S.C. App. 
2160 (b) (4)) (providing certain conflicts ex- 
emptions for persons serving without com- 
pensation under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950). 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
§ 41. Short title 

This Act shall be known and may be cited 
as the “Executive Conflict of Interest Act”, 
§ 42. Effective date 

This Act shall take effect ninety days after 
the date of its enactment, except that sec- 
tion 37 shall not take effect until the effec- 
tive date of the regulations issued by the 
President pursuant to section 8(e). 


The memorandum of explanation pre- 
sented by Mr. Javits is as follows: 

TEXT OF THE OFFICIAL SUMMARY OF THE RE- 
PORT RELEASED TODAY BY THE SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE ON FEDERAL CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST 
LAWS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR OF 
THE CITY or New YORK 

I. INTRODUCTION AND SHORT SUMMARY 
We are today releasing a prepublication 

edition of a report based upon more than 2 

years of study of the so-called conflict-of- 

interest laws of the Federal Government, 
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Also, we expect that there will be introduced 
today in both Houses of Congress a proposed 
Executive Conflict-of-Interest Act, which 
has been drafted by this committee and 
which is designed to remedy the manifold 
defects of the present law. Our findings 
and recommendations, which are set forth in 
the report, are expressed in statutory form in 
the proposed act. 

The report will be published in the fall by 
the Harvard University press. 

This committee is issuing this prepublica- 
tion mimeographed edition of its report so 
that it will be available at the public hear- 
ings on the topic of the conflict-of-interest 
laws which commenced on February 17, 1960, 
before the Antitrust Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives. The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Represen- 
tative EMANUEL CELLER, of New York, has 

made an important contribution to 
the wider understanding and improvement 
of this confused, but crucial, area of law and 
public administration. The public hear- 
ings, which have just opened, should further 
advance the cause of urgently needed re- 
form, Accordingly, we have distributed 
some 200 mimeographed copies of a prepub- 
lication edition of the report to Members of 
Congress, the press and to various Federal 
departments and agencies. 

This official summary has been prepared 
for the information and guidance of those 
interested to whom the report is not 
available and as a guide to the report. 

A. Objectives 

The report of the committee has two 
themes. The first is that ethical standards 
within the Federal Government must be 
beyond and that there must, ac- 

` cordingly, be effective regulation of conflicts 
of interest in Federal employment. The 

“second is that the Federal Government 
‘must be in a position to obtain the person- 
nel and information it needs to meet the 
demands of the 20th century. 

These themes are coequal. Neither may 
be safely subordinated to the other. What 
is needed is balance in the pursuit of the 
two objectives. We need a long-run na- 
tional policy which neither sacrifices gov- 
ernmental integrity for opportunism nor 
drowns practical staffing needs in moralism. 
We need a careful regulatory scheme that 
effectively restrains official conflicts of inter- 
est without generating pernicious side effects 
on recruitment. 

The basic conclusion of the committee is 
that such a scheme can be worked out. The 
report and the proposed act contain a rec- 
ommended new program for achieving this 
result. 

B. Assessment of existing restraints 

The committee has concluded that the 
legal and administrative machinery of the 
Federal Government for dealing with the 
problem of conflicts of interest is obsolete, 
inadequate for the protection of the Gov- 
ernment, and a deterrent to the recruitment 
and retention of executive talent and some 
kinds of needed consultative talent. 

1. Obsolescence: The statutory law—most 
of it a century old—is not broad enough to 
protect the Government against the mani- 
fold modern forms of confiict-of-interest. 
Most of the statutes were and are pointed 
at areas of risk that are no longer particu- 
Jarly significant, mainly the prosecution of 
Government claims. ‘Today, with the greatly 
expanded regulatory functions of the Fed- 
eral Government, applications for rulings, 
clearances, approvals, licenses, certifications, 
grants and other forms of Government ac- 
tion are far more significant in the daily 
operation of Government than the prosecu- 
tion of claims. Several of the basic statutes 
mow on the books do not concern them- 
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selves at all with these modern Governmen- 


tal activities. 


Other aspects of obsolescence in the pres- 
ent statutes are: , : 

(a) Their focus of Interest upon a class 
of lower ranking politically appointed clerks 
that has disappeared. The Government to- 
day obtains its manpower through a vast 
civil service, a top layer of short term polit- 
ical appointees, an increasing group of ad- 
visory and part-time personnel, and through 
an unlimited variety of contracts for serv- 
ices provided by non-Government personnel. 

(b) Their faflure to recognize internal 
procedures of modern government, such as 
the flexible processes of personne] admin- 
istration available to assist in enforcement. 

(c) Their lack of recognition of the facts 
of modern economic life, such as the exist- 
ence of private pension plans. 

(d) Their failure to recognize the essential 
blending of public and private endeavor in 
the modern American society, as illustrated 
by the partnership of government, industry, 
and educational institutions in the science 
field. 

2. Inadequate administration: Partly by 
reason of the deficiencies in the statutory 
law, administration of the conflict-of-inter- 
est restraints has always been weak. The 
Government has failed to provide a rational, 
centralized, continuing, and effective ma- 
chinery to deal with the problem. If the 
statutes presented a coordinated whole—a 
unified program—and if they imposed direct 
responsibility on the President to carry out 
that program, the central coordination and 
leadership missing in the past would im- 
prove. A well-administered program could, 
and should, guide the thousand good men as 
well as snare the one bad one. 

3. Uncertainty in interpretation: Enacted 
fitfully over a 100-year span, the uncoordi- 
nated statutes are inconsistent, overlapping, 
and at critical points defy interpretation. 

4. The Congress: Congress has done a use- 
ful and constructive job in its capacity as 
investigator. But the Senate confirming 
committees have seldom considered the over- 
all issue of conflict of interests in relation 
to recruitment. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee has applied a wavering standard of 
stock divestment, useful for certain pur- 
poses, but overemphasizing one single source 
of conflict-of-interest problems and having 
little bearing on the question of actual of- 
ficial conduct. 

5. Recruitment: The main adverse effect 
of the present system is its deterrent effect 
on the recruitment and retention of execu- 
tive talent and some kinds of consultative 
talent. The restrictions tend to encircle the 
Government with a barricade against the in- 
terflow of men and information at the very 
time in the Nation's history when such an 
interflow is most necessary. 

C. Recommendations 


The defects in the present law cannot be 
cured by tinkering. A thoroughgoing recon- 
struction is called for—a new program of 
controls designed for modern needs, pro- 

for adequate administration, and 
written as an integrated unit. The program 
must achieve a balance between the Nation's 
need for protection against conflicts of in- 
terest and its need for personnel. 

The committee's basic recommendation are 


1. Conflict-of-interest problems should be 
recognized and treated as an important, com- 
plex, and independent subject of attention 
and concern in the management of the gov- 
ernmental establishment. 

2. The present scattered and -uncoordi- 
nated statutes relating to conflicts of inter- 
est should be consolidated into a single uni- 
fied act, with a common set of definitions and 
a consistent approach. Archaic provisions 
should be repealed. ` 
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3. The restraints contained in the present 
statutes should be greatly expanded in their 
scope by making them applicable to essen- 
tially all matters in which the public deals 
with the modern Federal Government. 

4. Certain important restraints now cov- 
ered in regulations, or not at all, should be 
included in the basic statutes, particularly 
restraints relating to receipt of gifts and 
coercive use of office. 

5. The statutes should permit the reten- 
tion by Government employees of certain 
security-orlented economic interests, such as 
continued participation in private pension 
plans. 

6. Wherever it is safe, proper, and essen- 
tial from the viewpoint of recruitment, the 
statutes should differentiate in treatment 
between regular employees and citizens who 
serve the Government only intermittently, 
for short periods, as advisers and consultants. 

7. Regular, continuing, and effective en- 
forcement of the law and regulations should 
be assured by emphasizing administrative 
remedies, rather than the clumsy criminal 
penalties of present law. 

8. The statutes should create the frame- 
work for active and effective administration 
of the system of conflict-of-interest re- 
straints, headed up with clear responsibil- 
ity In the President. The President should 
designate, pursuant to the proposed act, an 
Administrator to assist him in this function. 

9. In addition to the statutes themselves, 
there should be a second tier of restraints, 
consisting of Presidential regulations am- 
plifying the statutes, and a third tier con- 
sisting of agency regulations tailored to the 
needs of particular agencies. The responsi- 
bility for day-to-day enforcement of the 
statutes and regulations should rest upon 
agency heads. 

10. At all levels of administration, poten- 
tial conflict-of-interest problems should be 
headed off by preventive action, such as, for 
example, orientation programs for all new 
employees to acquaint them with the appli- 
cable conflict-of-interest rules, and periodic 
reminders as to such rules. 

11. There should be more effective prohi- 
bitions and penalties applicable to persons 
outside Government who induce or partici- 
pate in conduct by Government employees 
in violation of the conflict-of-interest laws. 

12. Each committee of the Senate consid- 
ering a Presidential nominee for confirma- 
tion should be given the benefit of a full 
analysis, prepared by the Administrator in 
consultation with the Department of Jus- 
tice, of any conflict-of-interest problems the 
nominee’s particular situation may present. 
The confirming committee should give due 
consideration to this analysis and to the pro- 
tections afforded by a modern and effectively 
administered overall scheme of confliet-ot - 
interest restraints, if one is put into effect. 

13. The Congress should initiate a thor- 
ough study of the conflict-of-interest prob- 
lems of Members of Congress and employees 
of the legislative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The program advanced here will not solve 
the problem of conflict of interests in Fed- 
eral employment. Like most real problems, 
this is one we must live with permanently, 
strive to mitigate, and adjust to. The pro- 
gram proposed, however, will do several 
things. 


It meets the flaws of the present pattern 
of conflict-of-interest restraints—obsoles- 
cence, weakness of administration and faulty 
drafting. It would greatly strengthen the 
main policy of the confilct-of-interest stat- 
utes—preservation of the integrity of govern- 
ment. It would provide for an integrated 
and comprehensible system of standards and 
sanctions, together with an effective ma- 


. chinery for administering that system. It 


is grounded upon a realistic conception of 
the problem of conflicting interest as it ap- 
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pears in the modern setting of American 
government and society. It would make a 
significant contribution toward intelligent 
staffing of the Federal Government for world 
leadership. 


It, MORE DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE 
PROGRAM 


The committee recommends a thorough 
reconstruction of the entire legal and admin- 
istrative machinery for dealing with the prob- 
lem of conflict in interest in the executive 
branch of the Government. A summary of 
its principal recommendations appears 


below: ‘ 
Recommendation 1 


“Conflict-of-interest problems should be 

and treated as an important, com- 

plex, and independent subject of attention 

and concern in the management of the gov- 
ernmental establishment.” 

Up until the present time, the subject of 
conflict in interest in the executive branch 
has been conceived of and dealt with only 
peripherally as an aspect of the general 
problem of ethics in Government. The fact 
is that its unique and complex nature and 
the variety of difficult problems it raises, 
particularly the problem of recruitment, de- 
mands that it be isolated and identified as 
an independent subject of governmental con- 
cern. Until it receives the consideration 
and attention which it deserves, the problem 
of conflict in interest cannot be adequately 
resolved, 

Recommendation 2 


“The present scattered and uncoordinated 
statutes relating to conflicts of interest 
should be consolidated into a single unified 
act, with a common set of definitions and a 
consistent approach. Archaic provisions 
should be repealed.” 

One of the principal shortcomings of the 
present law is that it is composed of many 
diverse elements scattered throughout the 
statute books and containing inconsistencies, 
overlapping and exemptions. The chaotic 
nature of the law is an impediment to under- 
standing and a deterrent to recruitment. 

The proposed act would unify the general 
law of conflict of interest in one compre- 
hensive statute. Basic terms would be de- 
fined and then used consistently through- 
out. Examples of key terms, carefully 
defined at the outset and then, used con- 
sistently throughout the proposed act, in- 
clude: “Government action”; “transaction 
involving the Government”; assist“; par- 
ticipate” and “responsibility”. 

The proposed act would treat the basic 
forms of conflict of interest in a logical 
progression. The first of the six substantive 
restraints deals with action by a Govern- 
ment employee in his official capacity in a 
matter in which he has a personal interest. 
The second deals with action by a Govern- 
ment employee in his private capacity in 
furtherance of an interest adverse to the 
Government. The third deals with receipt 
of pay from outside sources. The fourth 
deals with receipt of gifts from outside 
sources. The fifth deals with action as 
a Government official designed to induce 
payments from outside sources. The sixth 
deals with postemployment activities in 
furtherance of an interest adverse to the 
Government. 

As an example of the close integration 
of these sections, the second and sixth pro- 
hibition are almost precisely parallel in 
their application to the intermittent Gov- 
ernment employee and the recent former 
employee, reflecting the basic similarity of 
the two situations from the conflict-of- 
interest viewpoint. 

The points in the total statutory scheme 
where it is important to supplement the 
statutes by regulation are clearly identified. 

A few archaic statutory restraints super- 
seded by the new act would be repealed. 
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Others of the existing statutes would be 
amended to exclude from their coverage all 
executive branch employees (ie., those cov- 
ered by the new act). 

Fourteen special exemption provisions 
contained in present law for members of 
various advisory committees and persons 
holding other part-time posts would be re- 
pealed, as being unnecessary in the light 
of the realistic approach of the new act 
to the intermittent employee problem. (See 
recommendation 6 below.) 

Such a unified act would be more en- 
forceable and more rational in its applica- 
tion. It would, by its very drafting, rem- 
edy many of the fundamental shortcom- 
ings of the present law. 


Recommendation 3 


“The restraints contained in the present 
statutes should be greatly expanded in their 
scope by making them applicable to essen- 
tially all matters in which the public deals 
with the modern Federal Government.” 

Six of the seven conflict-of-interest stat- 
utes on the books today have their roots 
in the problems of a century ago; they are 
directed primarily against corruption in the 
prosecution of claims against the govern- 
ment and the process of letting contracts 
by the Government. Claim prosecution and, 
to a lesser degree, procurement procedures 
have, however, been brought largely under 
control by administrative devices other 
than the conflict-of-interest statutes. In 
their places have grown up other risks that 
the draftsmen of the present statutes did 
not foresee and provide for. The proposed 
Act strikes hard at those deficiencies, 

The proposed act would extend the con- 
flict-of-interest restraints to every kind of 
transaction in which today’s Government 
engages with the private segment of the 
economy. The term “transaction involving 
the Government” is broadly defined as “any 
proceeding, application, submission, request 
for a ruling or other determination, con- 
tract, claim, case or other such particular 
matter” which will be the subject of Gov- 
ernment action. The effect of this broad 
definition in expanding the scope of the 
present restraints would be very great. 

In this respect recommendation 3 is con- 
sistent with one made by the Justice Depart- 
ment to Congress several years ago in re- 
sponse to a court decision holding that the 
present postemployment restraints apply 
only to assisting in the prosecution of claims 
against the Government for money or prop- 
erty. In that case an application for a pre- 
merger clearance ruling from the Antitrust 
Division of the Justice Department was held 
not to be a “claim” within the scope of the 
statute. 

The proposed act would expand present of- 
fenses in other respects. To cite a few exam- 
ples, present law forbids a governmental em- 
ployee to transact business as an agent of the 
Government with any business entity“ in 
the pecuniary profits of which he is inter- 
ested. The comparable rule in the proposed 
act would apply not only to business transac- 
tions with business organizations, but to any 
kind of transaction with any kind of entity 
in which the employee has a substantial eco- 
nomic interest. Furthermore, unlike the 
present law, the statute specifies a number 
of specific situations where the employee is 
deemed to hold an economic interest, such 
as where that interest is in fact owned by 
his wife or child, or where he has an under- 
standing as to future employment with a 
private person or firm. 

Recommendation 4 

“Certain important restraints now covered 
in regulations or not at all should be in- 
cluded in the basic statutes, particularly re- 
straints relating to receipt of gifts and co- 
ercive use of office.” 

Present law would be further strengthened 
by the addition of two important areas of 
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conduct heretofore treated only in regula- 
tions or not at all. 

The first would forbid an employee of the 
Government to receive a thing of economic 
value as a gift, gratuity, or favor from any- 
one who the employee has reason to believe 
would not give the gift but for the employee's 
office or position with the Government. Fur- 
thermore, regular government employees are 
forbidden to receive gifts or favors from any- 
one who does business with or is regulated by 
his agency. Some room is left in the statute 
for minimal exceptions to be provided for in 
regulations. ite 

The second new offense would forbid a 
government employee to use his office or 
position with the Government in a manner 
intended to induce or coerce a person or com- 
pany doing business with him to provide him 
with any thing of economic value, 


Recommendation 5 


“The statutes should permit the retention 
by government employees of certain secu- 
rity-oriented economic interests, such as con- 
tinued participation in private pension 
plans.” 

Hallmarks of modern American society are 
the pension plan, the group insurance plan, 
and other kinds of security-oriented arrange- 
ments. They are the basis of long-range 
economic planning by millions. Under pres- 
ent conflict-of-interest laws—passed when no 
such plans existed—there is some doubt 
whether an employee of the Government may 
legally continue as a member of some plans 
maintained by his former employer, at least 
if contributions to the plan by the employer 
are regularly made which benefit the Goy- 
ernment employee. This overhanging doubt 
falls hard upon the noncareer employee. 

The proposed act permits Government em- 
ployees to continue their participation in 
certain private plans under some circum- 
stances and with adequate safeguards, For 
example, it would permit a Government em- 
ployee to remain a member of a pension, 
group insurance or other welfare plan main- 
tained by his former private employer so 
long as the employer makes no contribution 
to the plan on behalf of the man in Goy- 
ernment service. Similarly, a Government 
employee could continue to belong to cer- 
tain of these plans even if the former em- 
ployer does make contributions on his 
behalf, so long as the plans are qualified 
under the Internal Revenue Code and 80 
long as the payments by the former employer 
continue for no longer than 6 years of Goy- 
ernment service, 

Recommendation 6 

“Wherever it is safe, proper, and essential 
from the viewpoint of recruitment, the stat- 
utes should differentiate in treatment be- 
tween regular employees and citizens who 
serve the Government only intermittently, 
for short periods, as advisers and con- 
sultants.” 

To an ever increasing extent the Govern- 
ment is dependent for information and ad- 
vice—for learning not only how to do it, but 
what to do—upon part-time, temporary, and 
intermittent personnel. These serve indi- 
vidually, or as members of committees, but 
that service is in addition to their regular 
private work as scientists, technicians, 
scholars, lawyers, businessmen and so on. 
Technically, they are, however brief their 
service, employees of the Government, and at 
present, all of the conflict-of-interest stat- 
utes apply to them. This fact has brought 
about both refusals to serve and conscious or 
unconscious ignoring of the statutes by 
those who do serve. It has also resulted in 
a welter of special statutory exemptions. 

The proposed act distinguishes, in a few 
key places where it is safe and proper, be- 
tween rules for regular full-time Government 
employees and rules for what are defined 
as “intermittent employees.” Under the 
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proposed act, an “intermittent employee” is 
anyone who, as of any particular date, has 
not performed services for the Government 
on more than 52 out of the immediately. pre- 
ceding 365 days. For such individuals, there 
are certain special rules under the proposed 
act. For example, regular full-time em- 
ployees are forbidden to assist private par- 
ties for pay in transactions involving the 
Government; intermittent employees, who 
have to earn a living in addition to their 
occasional Government work, are allowed to 
assist others for pay in such transactions, ex- 
cept in cases where the particular transac- 
tion is, or within 2 years has been, under 
the intermittent employee's official responsi- 
bility or where he participated In the trans- 
action personally and substantially on behalf 
of the Government. 

Similarly, since intermittent employees, by 
definition, are employed by organizations in 
addition to the Government, they are not 
subject to the rule forbidding their Gov- 
ernment pay to be supplemented from private 
sources in return for personal services. Fi- 
nally, the rules as to receipt of gifts are 
different for the two classes of employees. 

Recommendation 7 
, continuing, and effective en- 
forcement of the law and regulations should 
be assured by emphasizing administrative 
remedies, rather than the clumsy criminal 
penalties of present law.” 

The basic purpose of a system of conflict- 
of-intereet restraints is to help maintain 
high ethical behavior in the executive 
branch of the Government. It ts the judg- 
ment of this committee that the flexible and 
multiple weapons of the modern administra- 
tive process are more fitted to that task than 
the criminal law. 

Because the present statutes rely on crim- 


posed act relies basically on ordinary disci- 
plinary procedures, including dismissal, for 


bans against appearances before the agency 
and civil damage actions. 

‘The proposed act retains classical criminal 
penalties for the most flagrant violations: 
those committed “knowingly” or “pur- 
posely.” The definitions of these terms are 
adopted from a draft Model Penal Code pre- 
pared by the American Law Institute. 


Recommendation 8 


“The statutes should create the framework 
Tor active and effective administration of the 
system of conflict-of-interest restraints, 
headed up with clear responsibility in the 
President. ‘The President should designate, 
pursuant to the proposed act, an Adminis- 
trator to assist him in this function.” 

One of the greatest deficiences in the pres- 
ent statutes is their failure to recognize the 
importance of a continuing administrative 
structure to deal with the problem of con- 
flict-of-interest. The proposed act would 
specifically provide for such an administra- 
tive x 
Clear overall responsibility would be placed 


tual or potential conflicts-of-interest on the 
part of Government employees and for the 
administration and enforcement of this act 
and the regulations and orders issued here- 
under.” 

To assist the President in carrying out this 
responsibility, the act calls for the designa- 
tion by him, from within the Executive 
Office of the President, of an “Administrator.” 
He would be answerable directly to the Pres- 
ident. He is given a series of coordinating, 
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consultative and advisory functions under 
the act. He would work closely with the 
Department of Justice and agency heads or 
their designees, but his would be a small 
office, and in no sense charged with central- 
ized operation or enforcement of conflict-of- 
interest restraints. 
Recommendation 9 

“In addition to the statutes themselves, 
there should be a “second tier” of restraints, 
consisting of Presidential regulations ampli- 
fying the statutes, and a “third tier,” con- 
sisting of agency regulations tallored to the 
needs of particular agencies. The responsi- 
bility of day-to-day enforcement of the sta- 
tutes and regulations should rest upon 
agency heads.” 

The proposed act contemplates the issu- 
ance by the President of a set of regulations 
extending, supplementing, implementing and 
interpreting the provisions of the act. The 
act also visualizes another set of regulations 
at the next lower level—that of the agency 
heads. The Presidential regulations would 
take precedence over any regulations issued 
by agency heads. 

Agency regulations would tend to follow 
the present pattern, namely, particularized 
rules adapted to the special risks of the par- 
ticular agency. For example, some agencies 
may have special rules on use of confidential 
information avaliable within the agency. 
Others may adopt special post-employment 
restraints which go beyond the statutory 
provision. This diversity and particulariza- 
tion is realistic and desirable. 

Recommendation 10 

“At all levels of administration potential 
conflict-of-interest problems should be 
headed off by preventive action, such as, for 
example, orientation programs for all new 
employees to acquaint them with the appli- 
cable conflict-of-interest rules, and periodic 
reminders as to such rules.” 

Much can be done to fight the conflict-of- 
interests problem by preventive measures. 
Section 11 of the proposed statute makes 


davit stating that they are not, by such 
appearance, violating any conflict-of-interest 


law. 
Recommendation 11 
“There should be more effective prohibi- 
tioms and penalties applicable to persons 
outside Government who induce or partici- 
pate in conduct by Government employees 
in violation of the conflict-of-interest laws.” 


Not infrequently a Government employee 
conflict: 


is found in a -of-interest situation 
and penalized for it while the person respon- 
sible for placing him in the situation re- 
mains unscathed. 

The proposed act contains a new and 
broad section making it a violation for a 
person to make a payment (or transfer any 
other thing of economic value) to a Gov- 
ernment employee while “believing or having 
reason to believe that there exist circum- 
stances making the receipt thereof a viola- 
tion of” ün sections of the act. This 
prohibition also covers the making of gifts 
in the situations corresponding to the situa- 
tions in which an employee may not receive 
a gift. 

Both administrative and criminal sanc- 
tions are applicable to these violations by 

with Government em- 


should be given the benefit of a full analysis, 
prepared by the Administrator in consulta- 
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tion with the Department of Justice, of any 
conflict-of-interest problems the nominee's 
particular situation may present. The con- 
firming committee should give due consid- 
eration to this analysis and to the protec- 
tions afforded by a modern and effectively 
administered overall scheme of conflict-of- 
interest restraints, if one is put into effect.” 

There is substantial evidence that the 
Government's efforts to recruit top-level ex- 
ecutives have been impeded by the require- 
ments of stock divestment imposed by the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate. 

This problem cannot be dealt with by 
statute. The confirmation power is a con- 
stitutional prerogative. However, this prob- 
lem should be a subject of joint concern and 
increased cooperation between the executive 
branch and the Senate. There is some evi- 
dence that recently the executive depart- 
ments have taken more pains to prepare 
their nominees for confirmation. Legal 
opinions have on occasion been furnished by 
the Justice Department; plans have been 
worked out in advance of hearing as to 
what need be sold and what could be kept, 
and representatives of the appointing de- 
partment or agency confer in advance of 
hearing with appropriate authorities of the 
committee. 

If the proposed act were passed, the “Ad- 
ministrator“ would become the central re- 
pository for all information concerning con- 
flict-of-interest, and he would be expected 
to assist the executive branch in working 
out regular procedures for preparing nomi- 
nees for confirmation. He could, in cooper- 
ation with the Department of Justice and 
general counsel to the agency in question, 
prepare a full analysis of the conflict-of- 
interest problems of the particular nominee. 
Over a period of time, these analyses might 
be given substantial weight by the confirm- 
ing committees. 

Furthermore, if a modern and effective 


by 
utive branch administration, the confirming 


a particular economic interest in a private 
entity. 


Recommendation 13 
“The Congress should initiate a thorough 
study of the conflict-of-interest problems of 
Members of Congress and employees of the 
legislative branch of the Federal Govern- 


employees. As such, Congress must be con- 
sidered separately. 
A fresh examination of these problems by 


ings in the report. Appendix A to this state- 
ment summarizes some of the more salient 
features of this 


APPENDIX A—Summary or BACKGROUND 
A. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The United States is today relying upon 
conflict-of-interest laws whose basic design 
was largely laid down at around the time 
of the War Between the States. It was 1853 
and Millard Fillmore was President when the 
first of the present seven general confliet- 
of-interest laws went on the books; it for- 
bade employees of the Government to prose- 
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cute claims the Government. The 
second, enacted in 1862, forbade Government 
employees to take pay for assisting another 
person to obtain a Government. contract. 
In 1863, employees were forbidden to trans- 
act business on behalf of the Government 
with any business entity in which they had 
a financial interest. And in 1864, the scan- 
dals of the Civil. War forced to 
reinforce the earlier statutes by making it 
unlawful for a Government employee to per- 
form services for any private person or in- 
stitution if the services involved something 
in which the Government was interested and 
were performed before a governmental de- 
partment or agency. In 1872, as abuses con- 
tinued, employees of the Government were 
forbidden for 2 years after leaving from 
prosecuting against the Government claims 
that had been pending in the Government 
departments during the period they held 
office. 

The general history of the period and the 
debates in Congress throw light on the pur- 
poses of these statutes. The U.S. Govern- 
ment was small in size and limited in func- 
tion. An ordinary man seldom came into 
contact with the Government; when contact 
occurred at all, it was likely to take the form 
of making a contract with the Government or 
making a demand or claim against it for 
money or property. Administrative ma- 
chinery for making contracts and adjudicat- 
ing claims was informal and vulnerable to 
corruption, 

The Government was not only small and 
limited, but rudimentary in its administra- 
tive organization. Its employees—few or 
none of them specialists—were recruited 
through the Spoils System. They tended to 
regard a Government job—and what they 
could make out of it—as a legitimate reward 
for party service. A change of administra- 
tion brought a sweeping change in person- 
nel; there were few permanent Government 
servants. Furthermore, by prevailing legal 
and administrative practice, whenever it was 
necessary to establish rules for governmental 
employees the appropriate vehicle was con- 
sidered to be a statute from Congress cov- 
ering everybody and backed up with criminal 
penalties, 

the mid-1800’s, and particularly as 
& result of the abnormal strain put on the 
inexperienced Government by the Civil War, 
a rash of scandals occurred. They centered 
upon two areas of governmental activity— 
the letting of contracts and the adjudicating 
of claims. Congress responded from time 
to time with the statutes which are now— 
but were not then—referred to as dealing 
with conflict of interests. Little or no 
thought was given to making the statutes 
consistent or to estimating what effect they 
would have on the recruitment of govern- 
mental personnel. Nor was any of them in- 
tended to reach beyond the precise sort of 
corruption that had come to light in the 
scandals. Hence, the present Iaw of con- 
flict of interest is designed to control ancient 
abuses in the prosecution of claims against 
the Government and the letting of Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The 20th century has added only two 
statutes to the general law of conflict of 
interest. One, enacted in 1948, merely rein- 
forces the restraints on the prosecution of 
claims against the Government by former 
employees. The other, passed in 1917, added 
a new concept; it forbids a governmental em- 
ployee to receive a salary from a private 
souree for the work he performs for the 
Government, and forbids the outside source 
to supplement his salary. 

The law of conflict of Interest, however, 
does not end with these statutes. They sre 
the most important, first, because they pur- 
port to cover everybody who works for the 
Government, and second, because they pro- 
vide the basic framework of the Iaw. They 
are supplemented, however, by a mumber of 
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seattered additional statutes that apply only 
to particular jobs or particular individuals. 
As a result of pressure for manpower, there 
has also grown up over the years an enor- 
mous number of special and partial excep- 
tions and exemptions to the general statutes, 

This antique statutory system cannot do 
the job that needs to be done today. The 
statutes themselves are inconsistent, over- 
lapping, vague, and unreasonably compli- 
cate, and do not meet current needs. 

B. SCOPE OF THE REPORT 

The unique principle underlying the gen- 
eral laws on conflicts of interest is as sound 
today as it was when it first was expressed 
in the form of statutes. Suppose an agent 
of the Internal Revenue Service is assigned 
to check and investigate his own tax returns. 
On the one hand, he represents the interest 
of the Government in coliecting taxes; on 
the other, he has a personal economic inter- 
est in paying as little as possible. The evil 
is that the judgment of the agent is likely 
to be warped by the position that he is in, 
or that the public is likely to think it has 
been warped. Laws against “conflict of in- 
terest” are designed to head off an actual 
corrupt act, or the appearance of one, by 
forbidding governmental employees in ad- 
vance to occupy a position where public and 
private interests may conflict. 

Conflict of interest is therefore distinct 
from theft; the tax agent has not physically 
taken anything from the Government. It 
is also distinct from bribery, for the agent 
has received no payment intended to in- 
fluence his official conduct. It is his official 
status—his status as a governmental em- 
ployee—that creates the problem; conflict 
of interest is essentialy an offense arising 
out of that special status. Even if he in 
fact. properly discharges his duty to the 
Government, the offense has been com- 
mitted. 

A democratic government cannot risk hav- 
ing its officials in a position where loyalty 
to their official duties conflicts with their 
personal economic interest. The history of 
man shows that in such a Case some will 
succumb to temptation to the public in- 
jury. A corrupt government is an inefficient 
government. A government that plays fa- 
vorites is fundamentally objectionable to 
the principle that everybody is equal under 
the law, as well as to the belief that public 
Office is not to be used for private gain. 
Then, too, democratic government is derived 
from the consent of the governed, and con- 
sent requires confidence; if people believe 
that the Government is corrupt, they soon 
will lose their confidence in it. Even if the 
agent is tough with his own tax return, the 
situation looks corrupt, and, so far as the 
confidence of the public is concerned, the 
appearance of corruption is as harmful as 
the reality. Finally, the proper and ap- 
proved channels through which government 
decisions are made are subverted when an 
official gets something for himself or anoth- 
er by the secret and improper use of his own 
Office. 

This study is limited to the kind of con- 
fliet-of-interest situation described above, 
official duty versus personal economic inter- 
est. There are several other limits: The 
study examines the conflict-of-interest 
problems of the executive branch only. The 
legislative branch is so different from the 
executive and so complex that an independ- 
ent, separate study project, at least as ex- 
tensive as this one, would be needed. Such 
a study of conflict-of-interest problems in 
the legislative branch should however be 
undertaken. No substantial reasons cur- 
rently appear for a similar study of the ju- 
dicial branch. 


The personal conflict-of-interest problems 
of the President and Vice President are dis- 
tinct from those of the rest of the executive 
branch and are therefore outside the scope 
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of the report and of its recommended act. 
Finally, although a conflict would arise be- 
tween an oOfficial’s duty to the Government 
and, say, his loyalty to his own family or 
church or college, the study is restricted to 
conflicts involving the employee’s economic 
interests only on the grounds that only they 
are susceptible to regulation by law. 
C. ENFORCEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

Existing restraints on conflict of interest 
are inadequately administered by the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government. This is 
partly because the general laws, by their 
nature and structure, defy effective and 
continuous enforcement. Enforcement also 
has lagged because enforcement duties are 
widely dispersed and no single coordinating 
authority is responsible for dealing with the 
problem, 

Violation of the general statutes is pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment, but over 
the years, only a relatively few prosecutions 
have been brought. The nature of the 
statutes themselves make enforcement diffi- 
cult. Furthermore, the penalties do not 
always fit the crime; over-harsh statutes 
often go unenforced, 

Since the statutes are inadequate and 
largely unenforcible, the task of guarding 
against conflicts of interest falls upon the 
departments and agencies of the Executive 
Branch. No central office in the executive 
branch has responsibility for controlling or 
coordinating the administration of ethical 
conduct among Government employees. 
Although ultimately it is the task of the 
Presidency to establish and maintain suit- 
able standards of behavior, no President 
has built up an organization to carry out 
this purpose. Nor has any other agency 
with government-wide interests in person- 
nel done so; the Civil Service Commission, 
the Attorney General, the President’s Assist- 
ant for Personnel Management, the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Cabinet Secretariat—all 
of these in minor respects have something 
to do with the problem, but for a variety 
of reasons none has been given or has as- 
sumed authoritative and centralized con- 
trol. 

The task of promulgation and enforce- 
ment of conflict of interest restraints has 
ultimately fallen upon the operating de- 
partments and agencies. While they have 
been far more energetic than the agencies of 
general powers, their record is uneven. A 
few have done little or nothing; a large ma- 
jority have issued regulations, but have 
not been active in enforcing them; a small 
number have not only developed detailed 
regulations but also have vigorously en- 
forced them. 

Regulations exhibit a healthy diversity as 
new and appropriate restraints have been 
developed to fit the peculiar problems of 
conflict of interest presented by the par- 
ticular task that the agency is perform- 
ing. At the same time, most regulations 
touch upon five basic kinds of potentially 
dangerous conduct by government employ- 
ees; (1) acceptance of gratuities; (2) out- 
side nongovernmental employment; (3) pri- 
vate financial interests; (4) use and 
disclosure of governmental information; and 
(5) transaction of business with the agency 
by a former employer. 

A few agencies have also developed vig- 
orous and effective enforcement programs. 
A number of techniques are used that are 
designed to assure compliance with the 
regulations on a day-to-day basis. Among 
them are programs orienting new employ- 
ees to the problems of conflict of interest; 
rules that employees certify in writing that 
they have read the laws and regulations 
and are in compliance with them; proce- 
dures under which an employee can dis- 
qualify himself from an assignment that 
contains a conflict of interest; procedures 
for review of outside employment; and rules 
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requiring that employees regularly report 
outside interests that may be in conflict with 
official duties. 

A general, and very important, conclusion 
of the study is that the administrative proc- 
ess, including well-tailored regulations, 
imaginative compliance procedures, and 
flexible penalties is far better adapted to 
deal with the problem of conflict of interest 
than the criminal law. At the present time, 
a few agencies are making substantial and 
well-conceived efforts to use these advanced 
administrative techniques. What the few 
have done, all should do. 


D. THE ROLE OF CONGRESS 


In addition to its role as legislator of the 
statutory conflict-of-interest laws, the Con- 
gress plays an important part in the develop- 
ment and enforcement of other restraints on 
conflict of interest in the executive branch. 

1. Through confirmation of presidential 
nominees: In discharging their constitu- 
tional duty to confirm nominees of the Pres- 
ident for executive office, the various com- 
mittees of the Senate can have a considerable 
impact on the field of conflict of interest. 
In recent years, the Armed Services Commit- 
tee has been particularly active in forcing 
nominees to sell stockholdings in companies 
involved in any way with defense, and thus 
sever some of their financial ties with pri- 
vate life. The committee’s concern stems 
from the risk of conflict of interest arising 
out of the multibillion-dollar procurement 
programs of the Department of Defense. A 
survey of its hearings discloses that it pro- 
ceeds from case to case, on an ad hoc and 
unpredictable course, sometimes requiring 
stringent divestment of stock and sometimes 
not. It has shown relatively little interest 
in forms of wealth other than stock, though 
no real reason exists for this result. There 
is evidence that its strict and inconsistent 
standards have been a thorn in the side of 
the President in seeking high officials for 
the Defense Department. It appears, how- 
ever, that the executive branch has been 
developing new procedures for preparing 
nominees for confirmation and that the 
committee itself may be moving away from 
its most extreme position of compulsory 
divestment. 

The conflict-of-interest statutes have 
received little mention in the hearings of 
the confirming committees; the committee’s 
self-created standards emphasize the avoid- 
ance of the appearance of conflicts of 
interest. 

Few other confirmatory committees have 
seriously inquired into the conflict-of- 
interest position of nominees. 

2. Through general investigations: Con- 
gress also is active in the conflict-of-interest 
field through general investigations of gov- 
ernment-wide problems of ethics. Between 
1948 and 1953, committees examined alleged 
misconduct in a number of agencies, in- 
cluding the Department of Justice, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and the Treas- 
ury Department. In 1951, the Douglas sub- 
committee, after extensive hearings, warned 
the Nation that it faced major ethical prob- 
lems throughout the Federal establishment. 
Among the direct results of these hearings 
was a tightening of the ethical regulations 
of the agencies. 

The first investigation expressly and ex- 

clusively addressed to problems of conflict 
of interest was commenced in 1957 by the 
Antitrust Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
(the Celler committee). In 1958, the staff of 
that committee produced an extensive study 
of the law and regulations on conflict of in- 
terest and proposed important legislative 
changes. 
Only recently the so-called Hébert com- 
mittee, after considerable hearings, has rec- 
ommended tightening of the law with regard 
to the hiring by defense contractors, of re- 
tired, high-ranking military personnel. 
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3. Through investigations of specific cases: 
Finally, by investigating specific cases of 
misconduct by governmental officials, Con- 


straints and the development of new re- 
straints. Toward the end of the Truman 
administration, the cases investigated tended 
to involve alleged overt misbehavior, bribery, 
influence peddling, improper receipt of gifts 
and the use of public office to obtain favors 
for friends. During the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, efhics cases have inclined more 
directly to involve the problem of conflicting 
interests. 

4. Summary: In the field of conflict of 
interests, Congress has been more energetic 
and vigorous and in confirmation proceed- 
ings and investigations than it has in enact- 
ing new legislation. It has, however, moved 
ahead of the executive branch in leadership 
in the area of public ethics by inquiring into 
the conduct of governmental employees, ar- 
ticulating new standards of behavior, devis- 
ing proposals for reform, rooting out evil- 
doers, and, in general, maintaining constant 
pressure for ethical conduct on the part of 
the executive branch of the Government. 


E. IMPACT OF CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST RESTRAINTS 
ON RECRUITMENT OF FEDERAL PERSONNEL 


Conflict-of-interest restraints inevitably 
require public employees to adjust their per- 
sonal affairs and perhaps to sacrifice some of 
their personal economic interests. The ques- 
tion is how much adjustment, how much 
sacrifice, is tolerable? No one, either at the 
time the present statutes were passed or 
since, has seriously inquired into this im- 
portant issue. Although only approxima- 
tions are possible in this field, the findings of 
this committee are as follows: 

1, The present restraints do not deter the 
recruitment of full-time employees covered 
by the Civil Service System. 

2. The present restraints—statutes, regu- 
lations, and congressional action—are a 
source of substantial deterrence in recruit- 
ing the more than 1,000 high-level “political 
executives.” 

(a) The strict requirements of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on the divesti- 
ture of stock have made it difficult for the 
Department of Defense to procure top level 
executives. Most hard hit by the commit- 
tee's rule are men owning and controlling 
family businesses. 

(b) The restrictions of the statutes are 
apt to fall most heavily on the middle rank- 
ing and middle income business executive 
particularly as a result of the statute pro- 
hibiting the employer to supplement the 
employee's salary while on Government sery- 
ice. This statute is interpreted by some to 
compel the employee to abandon his pension 
and insurance plans held with his private 
employer. . 

(c) The statutes fall particularly harshly 
on lawyers, for several reasons, but seem not 
to have seriously impaired the availability 
of lawyers to work full time for the Gov- 
ernment. 

3. The statutes are serious deterrents to 
the recruitment of part-time and intermit- 
tent advisers and consultants, particularly 
lawyers. 

4. The statutes not only discourage citi- 
zens from entering the Government, but to 
some extent encourage them to leave it. 

5. Because of the difficulties of recruit- 
ment, in part because of low salaries and 
the rule against outside compensation, the 
Government has in some instances had to 
obtain assistance and advice informally and 
outside the proper and regular channels. 

6. To the extent that the conflict-of-in- 
terest restraints discourage the flow of pri- 
vate citizens into the Government, they 
create a barrier to the flow of vitally needed 
information and ideas—particularly in the 
scientific and technical fields—to the Gov- 
ernment. 
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F. BASIS FOR A NEW PROGRAM 


Present restraints on conflict of interest 
are obsolete, their enforcement is inade- 
quate, and their administration is insuffi- 
cient. A thoroughgoing reconstruction of 
the entire machinery is urgently called for. 
Such a reconstruction must be founded on 
the relevant realities of the American Gov- 
ernment in the 20th century. 

Foremost among those realities are the 
following: 

1. The enormous size of the Government: 
Today, the Federal Government is the most 
important single force in economy, 

2. The mixed economy: Today the Gov- 
ernment is deeply involved in such things 
as housing, roadbuilding, shipping, farm 
production, small business financing, scien- 
tific research and atomic energy. It carries 
on these activities through contracts, sub- 
sidies, guarantees, direct financing, techni- 
cal advice and other new partnership ar- 
rangements between the Government and 
private parties. Indeed, there has occurred 
an interpenetration of Government and pri- 
vate institutions to such an extent that the 
classical dichotomy between Government 
and non-Government has become indistinct. 
The merger of private and public interests 
brought about by the mixed economy means 
that the simple assumptions of the present 
law will no longer hold up. 

An additional consequence has been that 
today the Government touches and concerns 
the daily lives of citizens and institutions 
in hundreds of ways. Conflict-of-interest 
laws protecting only against abuses in the 
bringing of claims or the making of con- 
tracts are too limited. 

3. The modern Federal personnel system: 
Unlike the period when the present law was 
passed, more than 90 percent of the Gov- 
ernment’s 2.4 million civilian employees are 
under civil service or some other merit sys- 
tem. 

Even in the civil service there is a 20- to 
25-percent turnover every year, and the 
problem of procuring and retaining civil 
servants is a very real one. 

The Federal personnel system is based on 
the civil service, and above it, an ever- 
changing group of some 1,000 policymaking 
political executives ranging from heads of 
agencies down. They serve for relatively 
short periods of time and do not expect to 
make Government service à career. 

Recent administrations have found it in- 
creasingly difficult to recruit such vital lead- 
ership. One reason is the low pay scales of 
the Government; it cannot compete in the 
marketplace with industry, foundations, and 
even universities, 

Secondly, most Americans eligible for such 
positions, and particularly the business ex- 
ecutive in the prime of his career, are in- 
volved in and are members of an organization 
and fear that they will lose their place on 
the promotional ladder if they leave. What 
is more, the movement of business executives 
is restricted by the complex network of pen- 
sions, insurance, and other security-oriented 
forms of compensation. 

The basic reality is that for political ex- 
ecutives at least, and even for the civil serv- 
ant, there is a constant flow out of Govern- 
ment and there must be a constant flow into 
Government of able personnel. 

The Government increasingly has been re- 
lying during the last generation on experts, 
consultants, and other personnel who serve 
only temporarily and intermittently. Many 
of these serve on advisory committees, of 
which some 2,000 are estimated to be in 
existence, Apparently the needs of the Gov- 
ernment can only be served by use of such 
personnel. It follows that the Government 


and the private sector of the economy have 
become in a very real sense merged. Hence, 
any modern conflict-of-interest system must 
recognize and allow for this vital portion of 
the Government's personnel system. 
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4. The modern administrative procedures: 
Today new administrative and legal theories 
make it possible to deal with the problem 
of conflict of interests with far greater re- 
finement and precision than of old. More- 
over, such administrative techniques have 
already succeeded in reducing, if not elimi- 
nating, some of the dangers against which 
the original statutes were addressed. Thus, 
the prosecution of claims is no longer a seri- 
ous problem, and even contracting proce- 
dures have so improved that there is little 
chance of substantial corruption. 


Mr. KEATING subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the Executive Conflict of In- 
terest Act of 1960 which has been of- 
fered today by my distinguished senior 
colleague from New York and myself 
and cosponsored in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the able Representative 
from New York, Mr. Ltnvsay, is the re- 
sult of an exhaustive 2-year study by 
the special committee on the Federal 
conflict-of-interest laws of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York. 
The committee was made up of 10 out- 
standing attormeys and headed by Ros- 
well B. Perkins, of New York City. Its 
600-page report is an important contri- 
bution to a fuller understanding of the 
problems involved in this complex field 
of conflict of interest and offers reason- 
able and sound solutions to these 
problems, 

The legislation we have introduced 
seeks to codify the various conflict-of- 
interest laws which are now distrib- 
uted throughout our statute books. It 
seeks to modernize those laws and to ex- 
tend them to cover all phases of activity 
under the Federal Government. The 
bill includes within its purview consult- 
ants with the Federal Government, and 
provides for an administrator to over- 
see the operation of the statute from 
the Executive Office. 

While the language of almost any bill 
can be improved by hearings and study, 
I am convinced that this measure is a 
significant step in the right direction. 
It represents a thoroughly researched 
and carefully drafted attempt to deal 
with the very real problems in this field. 
It should go a long way to curb and 
deter those in the small minority who 
would breach the standards of ethical 
conduct which should be adhered to by 
all public servants. At the same time, it 
provides guidelines to prevent honest 
employees from inadvertently straying 
from the letter of the law. 

Although the legislation we have intro- 
duced does not cover the legislative 
branch of the Government, it is signifi- 
cant to note that the special committee 
which drafted it recommends that this 
aspect of the problem be studied. Ihave 
previously offered legislation in this 
field which would establish a Commis- 
sion on Ethics in the Federal Govern- 
ment to work for that goal. I feel very 
strongly that this branch of Government 
should be covered by the same conflict- 
of-interest statutes which apply to the 
other branches, and I hope before long 
we will place such legislation on the 
statute books. 

Mr. President, the American people 
have every right to expect the highest. 
degree of ethieal conduct by those who 
serve them in the Federal Government. 
We must take every step possible to 
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insure that no taint of corruption or 
conflict of interest touches these people. 

In fairness to all concerned, we need 
to bring our conflict-of-interest. laws 
up to date, we need to clarify them so 
that all can understand their meaning 
and application, and we need to 
strengthen and tighten up their provi- 
sions. The measure Senator Javits and 
I have today introduced will substan- 
tially achieve those objectives. Its en- 
actment will raise the level of personnel 
in the Federal service and will raise the 
public recognition of the honesty and 
integrity of these publie servants. I 
hope this proposal receives the prompt, 
thorough, and favorable consideration it 
deserves, 

Mr. President, this morning’s New 
York Times contains a summary of the 
report issued by the special committee 
on Federal conflict-of-interest laws of 
the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


From the New York Times, Feb. 23, 1960] 


SUMMARY OF STUDY ON INTEREST CONFLICTS 
IN U.S. Joss 

We are today releasing a prepublication 
edition of a report based upon more than 2 
years of study of the so-called conflict-of- 
interest laws of the Federal Government. 
Also, we expect that there will be introduced 
today in both Houses of Congress a proposed 
Executive Conflict-of-Interest Act, which 
has been drafted by this committee and 
which is designed to remedy the manifold 
defects of the present law. Our findings and 
recommendations, which are set forth in 
the report, are expressed in statutory form 
in the proposed act. 

The report will be published in the fall by 
the Harvard University Press. 

This committee is issuing this prepublica- 
tion mimeographed edition of tts report so 
that it will be available at the public hear- 
ings on the topic of the conflict-of-interest 
laws which commenced on February 17. 
1960, before the Antitrust Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives. The House Judi- 
ciary Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER, of New 
York, has already made an important con- 
tribution to the wider understanding and 
improvement of this confused, but crucial, 
area of law and public administration: The 
public hearings, which have just opened, 
should further advance the cause of urgently 
needed reform. Accordingly, we have dis- 
tributed some 200 mimeographed copies of 
prepublication edition of the report to Mem- 
bers of Congress, the press and to various 
Federal departments and agencies. 

This official summary has been prepared 
for the information and guidance of those 
interested persons to whom the report is not 
available and as a guide to the report. 

OBJECTIVES 

The report of the committee has two 
themes. The first is that: ethical standards 
within the Federal Government must be be- 
yond reproach, and that there must, accord- 
ingly, be effective regulation of conflicts of 
Interest in Federal employment. The second 
is that the Federal Government must be in a 
position to obtain the personnel and infor- 
mation it needs to meet the demands of the 
20th century. 

These themes, are coequal. Neither may 
be safely subordinated to the other. What is 
needed is balance in the pursuit of the two 
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objectives. We need a longrun national 
policy which neither sacrifices governmental 
integrity for opportunism nor drowns prac- 
tical staffing needs in moralism. We need a 
careful regulatory scheme that effectively 
restrains official conflicts of interest without 
„„ pernicious side effects on recruit - 
ment. 

The basic conclusion of the committee is 
that such a scheme can be worked out. The 
report and the proposed act contain a rec- 
ommended new program for achteving this 
result. 


ASSESSMENT OF EXISTING RESTRAINTS 


The committee has concluded that the 
legal and administrative machinery of the 
Federal Government for dealing with the 
problem of conflicts of interest is obsolete, 
inadequate for the protection of the Govern- 
ment, and a deterrent to the recruitment and 
retention of executive talent and some kinds 
of needed consultative talent. 


OBSOLESCENCE 


The statutory law—most of it a century 
old—is not broad enough to protect the 
Government against the manifold modern 
forms of conflict of interest. Most of the 
statutes were and are pointed at areas of 
risk that are no longer particularly signifi- 
cant, mainly the prosecution. of Government 
claims. Today, with the greatly expanded 
regulatory functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment, applications for rulings, clearances, 
approvals, licenses, certifications, grants and 
other forms of Government action are far 
more significant in the daily operation of 
Government than the prosecution of claims. 
Several of the basic statutes now on the 
books do not concern themselves at all with 
these modern governmental activities. 

Other aspects of obsolescence in the pres- 
ent statutes are: 

(a) Their focus of interest upon a class 
of lower ranking politically appointed clerks 
that has disappeared. The Government to- 
day obtains its manpower through a vast 
civil service, a top layer of short-term polit- 
ical appointees, an increasing group of ad- 
visory and part time personnel, and through 
an unlimited variety of contracts for services 
provided by non-Government personnel. 

(b) Their failure to recognize internal 
procedures of modern government, such as 
the flexible processes of personnel admin- 
istration available to assist in enforcement, 

(c) Their lack of recognition of the facts 
of modern economic life, such as the ex- 
istence of private pension plans. 

(a) Their failure to recognize the essential 
blending of public and private endeavor in 
the modern American society, as fliustrated 
by the partnership of Government, industry 
and educational institutions in the science 
field. 

INADEQUATE ADMINISTRATION 

Partly by reason of the deficiencies in the 
statutory law, administration of the confiict- 
of-interest restraints has always been weak. 
The Government has failed to provide a ra- 
tional, centralized, continuing and effective 
administrative machinery to deal with the 
problem. If the statutes presented a coor- 
dinated whole—a unified program—and if 
they imposed direct responsibility on the 
President to carry out that program, the cen- 
tral coordination and leadership missing in 
the past would improve. A well-administered 
program could, and should guide the thou- 
sand good men as well as snare the one bad 
one, 

UNCERTAINTY IN INTERPRETATION 

Enacted fitfully over a 100-year span, the 
uncoordinated statutes. are inconsistent, 
overlapping and at critical points defy inter- 
pretation. 

THE CONGRESS 

Congress has done a useful and construc- 
tive job in its capacity as investigator. But 
the Senate confirming committees have sel- 
dom considered the overall issue of conflict 
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of interests in relation to recruitment. The 
Armed Services Committee has applied a 
wavering standard of stock divestment, use- 
ful for certain purposes, but overemphasiz- 
ing one single source of conflict-of-interest 
problems and having little bearing on the 
question of actual official conduct. 


RECRUITMENT 


The main adverse effect of the present 
system is its deterrent effect on the recruit- 
ment and retention of executive talent and 
some kinds of consultative talent. The re- 
strictions tend to encircle the Government 
with a barricade against the interfiow of men 
and information at the very time in the 
Nation's history when such an interflow is 
most necessary. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The defects in the present law cannot be 
cured by tinkering. A thoroughgoing re- 
construction is called for—a new program 
of controls designed for modern needs, pro- 
viding for adequate administration, and writ- 
ten as an integrated unit. The program 
must achieve a balance between the Na- 
tion's need for protection against conflicts of 
interest and its need for personnel. 

The committee’s basic recommendations 
are these: 

1. Conflict-of-interest problems should be 
recognized and treated as an important, com- 
plex, and independent subject of attention 
and concern in the management of the gov- 
ernmental establishment. 

2. The present scattered and uncoordi- 
nated statutes relating to conflicts of inter- 
est should be consolidated into a single 
unified act, with a common set of definitions 
and a consistent approach, Archaic provi- 
sions should be repealed. 

3. The restraints contained in the present 
statutes should be greatly expanded in their 
scope by making them applicable to essen- 
tially all matters in which the public deals 
with the modern Federal Government. 

4. Certain important restraints now cov- 
ered in regulations or not at all should be 
included in the basic statutes, particularly 
restraints relating to receipt of gifts and 
coercive use of office. 

5. The statutes should permit the reten- 
tion by Government employees of certain 
security-oriented economic interests, such as 
continued participation in private pension 
plans. 

6. Wherever it is safe, proper, and essential 
from the viewpoint of recruitment, the 
statutes should differentiate in treatment 
between regular employees and citizens who 
serve the Government only intermittently, 
for short periods, as advisers and consultants. 

7. Regular, continuing, and effective en- 
forcement of the law and regulations should 
be assured by emphasizing administrative 
remedies rather than the clumsy criminal 
penalties of present law. 

8. The statutes should create the frame- 
work for active and effective administration 
of the system of confiict-of-interest re- 
straints, headed up with clear responsibility 
in the President. The President should des- 
ignate, pursuant to the proposed act, an 
administrator to assist him in this function. 

9. In addition to the statutes themselves, 
there should be a second tier of restraints 
consisting of Presidential regulations ampli- 
fying the statutes, and a third tier consist- 
ing of agency regulations tailored to the 
needs of particular agencies. The responsi- 
bility for day-to-day enforcement of the 
statutes and regulations should rest upon 
agency heads. 

10. At all levels of administration poten- 
tial conflict-of-interest problems should be 
headed off by preventive action, such as, for 
example, orientation programs for all new 
employees to acquaint them with the appli- 
cable confliet - of - interest rules, and periodic 
reminders as to such rules. 
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11. There should be more effective prohi- 
bitions and penalties applicable to persons 
outside Government who induce or partici- 
pate in conduct by Government employees 
in violation of the conflict-of-interest laws. 

12. Each committee of the Senate consid- 
ering a Presidential nominee for confirma- 
tion should be given the benefit of a full 
analysis, prepared by the administrator in 
consultation with the Department of Jus- 
tice, of any conflict-of-interest problems the 
nominee’s particular situation may present. 
The confirming committee should give due 
consideration to this analysis and to the pro- 
tections afforded by a modern and effectively 
administered overall scheme of confiict-of- 
interest restraints, if one is put into effect. 

13. The Congress should initiate a thor- 
ough study of the conflict-of-interest prob- 
lems of Members of Congress and employees 
of the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government, 

The program advanced here will not solve 
the problem of conflict of interests in Fed- 
eral employment. Like most problems, this 
is one we must live with permanently, strive 
to mitigate, and adjust to. The program 
proposed, however, will do several things. 

It meets the flaws of the present pattern 
of conflict-of-interest restraints—obsoles- 
cence, weakness of administration, and 
faulty drafting. It would greatly strengthen 
the main policy of the conflict-of-interest 
statutes—preservation of the integrity of 
Government. It would provide for an inte- 
grated and comprehensible system of stand- 
ards and sanctions, together with an 
effective machinery for administering that 
system, It is grounded upon a realistic con- 
ception of the problem of conflicting inter- 
est, as it appears in the modern setting of 
American Government and society. It would 
make a significant contribution toward in- 
telligent staffing of the Federal Government 
for world leadership. 


Bar COMMITTEE'S MEMBERS 


WASHINGTON, February 22.—Following is 
a list of the members of the special commit- 
tee on the Federal conflict-of-interest laws 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York: 

Howard F. Burns, partner, Baker, Hostetler 
& Patterson, Cleveland, member of the coun- 
cil of the American Law Institute; Charles 
A. Coolidge, partner, Ropes, Gray, Best, Cool- 
idge & Rugg, Boston, former Deputy Director 
of Internal Security Affairs, Department of 
State; Paul M. Herzog, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion, New York, former Chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, former asso- 
ciate dean of the Graduate School of Public 
Administration, Harvard University; Alex- 
ander C. Hoagland, Jr., practicing lawyer as- 
sociated with Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, Colt & 
Mosle, New York City; Everett L. Hollis, cor- 
porate counsel, General Electric Co., New 
York City, former General Counsel, Atomic 
Energy Commission; Charles A. Horsky, part- 
ner, Covington & Burling, Washington, for- 
mer assistant prosecutor at Nuremberg 
with the Chief of Counsel for War Crimes; 
John V. Lindsay, U.S. Representative from 
the 17th Congressional District, New York, 
partner, Webster, Sheffield & Chrystie, New 
York City; John E. Lockwood, partner, Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hope & Hadler, New York City, 
former General Counsel, Office of Inter- 
American Affairs; Roswell B. Perkins, chair- 
man, partner, Debevoise, Plimpton & Mc- 
Lean, New York City, former Assistant 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
former counsel to the Governor of the State 
of New York; Samuel I. Rosenman, partner, 
Rosenman, Goldmark, Colin & Kaye, New 
York City, former special counsel to Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman, former justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, by re- 
quest, a bill, S. 3084, to authorize appro- 
priations for the AEC in accordance with 
section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended. 

S. 3084 authorizes, in section 101, 
$171,256,000 for new AEC construction 
projects for the entire atomic energy 
program, including items for the produc- 
tion of special nuclear materials, atomic 
weapons, reactor development, physical 
research, biology and medicine, commu- 
nity, and general plant projects, 

The bill also provides, in section 109, 
funds for the cooperative power reactor 
demonstration program, amounting to 
an increase of $40 million. In section 
110 the bill authorizes $5 million for a 
cooperative research and development 
program with Canada in connection with 
heavy water moderated nuclear power- 
plants. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy plans to hold hearings on this bill 
March 8-10 and April 5-7, 1960. In the 
March hearings, the committee plans to 
consider all construction projects in sec- 
tion 101; and in the April hearings, the 
committee will concentrate on the coop- 
erative atomic power program and the 
proposed cooperation with Canada for 
the heavy water moderated reactors. 
The hearings will, for the most part, be 
held in public, although aspects of the 
production and atomic weapons pro- 
grams will necessarily be considered in 
executive session. 

I am introducing this bill by request, 
since it is in the form requested by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The Joint 
Committee will give careful and thorough 
consideration to each item in the bill 
and, as in the past, it is entirely possible 
that the Joint Committee may recom- 
mend some changes in order to assure 
an atomic energy program consistent 
with our long-range national needs and 
objectives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3084) to authorize appro- 
priations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. ANDERSON, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN GUILD OF 
VARIETY ARTISTS WEEK 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to designate the week of 
June 5-11, 1960, as National American 
Guild of Variety Artists Week. A com- 
panion measure is today being intro- 
duced in the other body by that great 
champion of the American entertainer, 
oe rr ise SEYMOUR HALPERN, of New 

ork. 

Designation of this week would be a 
fitting salute to people who have spread 
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the sunshine of entertainment and hap- 
piness all over the world. It would con- 
stitute an appropriate recognition of 
their untiring efforts in behalf of a 
myriad of worthy causes. 

Over the years members of the guild 
have been extremely generous in the do- 
nation of their time and talents to bene- 
fit persons of every race, color, creed, or 
national origin. As the president of the 
guild, the incomparable Joey Adams has 
pointed out, “The variety entertainer is 
synonymous with charity.” 

At the same time, by hewing to the 
principle that it is talent and skill alone 
that counts—not color of skin, or house 
of worship, or some other superficial at- 
tribute—American entertainers have set 
a fine example for men of good will 
everywhere to emulate. 

AGVA is now planning to establish a 
home in Fallsburg, N. x., for retired and 
indigent members of the profession. 
During the week which is proposed by 
this joint resolution Americans every- 
where would be given an opportunity to 
contribute to this most worthy endeavor. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to salute 
Joey Adams and other members of his 
profession for their many past humani- 
tarian endeavors. I commend them for 
the drive they have launched to provide 
a haven for retired entertainers. I hope 
the Congress will grasp the opportunity 
offered by this joint resolution to ex- 
press its appreciation, congratulations, 
and best wishes to this outstanding 
group. By enacting this joint resolution, 
we can resoundingly applaud the 20,000 
members and their families who make up 
the National American Guild of Variety 
Artists. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
full text of this joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 168) 
designating the week of June 5-11, 1960, 
as National American Guild of Variety 
Artists Week, introduced by Mr. KEAT- 
ING, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows. 

Whereas for many years performers and 
artists in the variety field have circled the 
globe with their hearts and talents to bring 
entertainment and joy to all places and 
under all conditions; and 

Whereas performers and artists in the 
variety field have unstintingly given of their 
services to the American people in behalf of 
every cause regardless of race, creed, or color: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week of 
June 5-11, 1960, be designated as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week, in 
recognition of the outstanding services of 
performers and artists in the variety field to 
the American people, 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1960—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of February 16 and 17, 1960, the 
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names of Senators Hart, HuMPHREY, Me- 
CARTHY, PROUTY, HENNINGS, PASTORE, 
Case of New Jersey, MORSE, and NEUBER- 
GER were added as additional cosponsors 
of the bill (S. 3045) to effectuate and en- 
force the constitutional right to the equal 
protection of the laws, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Javits (for 
himself and Mr. Dovctas) on February 
16, 1960. 


PROTECTION OF RIGHT TO VOTE 
IN FEDERAL ELECTIONS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of February 16 and 17, 1960, the 
name of Mr. HUMPHREY was added as an 
additional cosponsor of the bill (S. 3046) 
to protect the right to vote in Federal 
elections, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits (for himself and 
Mr. DoucLAs) on February 16, 1960: 


TRAFFIC IN OBSCENE MATTERS 
AND MATERIALS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that if there is an 
additional printing of the joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 160) to provide for a con- 
ference consisting of Federal, State, and 
local officials, and members of public and 
private groups or organizations to con- 
sider and propose methods of, and to co- 
ordinate action for, combating the traf- 
fic in obscene matters and materials, 
introduced by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scott], on behalf of himself 
and other Senators, on February 15, 1960, 
my name may appear as one of the co- 
sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT TO COM- 
MERCE DEPARTMENT APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL 


Mr. HOLLAND submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give no- 
tice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI 
for the purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 
10234) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Commerce and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

“On page 9, line 22, after the word ca- 
dets’, insert the following:: Provided, That 
not to exceed $100,000 of the unobligated 
balance of the appropriation “Ship construc- 
tion (liquidation of contract authorization) 
maritime activities,” may be transferred to 
this appropriation for the purpose of pro- 
viding furnishings and equipment for the 
Memorial Chapel at King’s Point, N.Y. (62 
Stat. 172)“ 

Mr. HOLLAND also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 10234, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

Address by Senator Moss delivered before 
the third annual Attorney General's Confer- 
ence, New Orleans, La., February 19, 1960. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

Address by Senator Keattne delivered at 
reception by World Academy in Jerusalem in 
honor of Rabbi Herbert S. Goldstein; and 
address delivered by Rabbi Herbert S. Gold- 
stein at the same reception, on the occasion 
of his 70th birthday, January 31, 1960. 


REPORTING OF DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce to the Senate that yesterday 
the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and related agencies 
was marked up by the full Appropria- 
tions Committee, and was filed before 
the recess of the Senate. I wish to call 
attention to the fact that the bill, H.R. 
10234, is No. 1139 on the calendar; and 
the committee report has been printed, 
and is available to all Senators. It is 
report No. 1097. I hold a copy of it in 
my hand, and all Senators can secure 
copies at this time. The hearings, 
which amounted to 797 pages, have been 
5 and are available to all Sena- 

rs, 

I am making this announcement for 
two reasons: First, I am happy about 
the cooperation of all members of the 
subcommittee and the full committee, 
which enabled us to get the report out 
yesterday—which is early in the session; 
second, I want all Senators to know 
that the measure is on the calendar, and 
I hope it may be brought up for early 
action, because the committee was pro- 
ceeding, as it understood, under the re- 
quest of the majority leader and the 
minority leader to get an appropriations 
bill on the calendar, ready for action. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is the Sen- 
ator from Florida in position to join in 
giving unanimous consent to have the 
Senate proceed at this time with the con- 
sideration of that bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am not, because I 
am under the necessity of calling for a 
quorum if unanimous consent is re- 
quested for the consideration at this 
time of that measure or any other meas- 
ure. But I am prepared to join in 
having the bill taken up on a few min- 
utes’ notice, and I am prepared at any 
time to support a motion to take up the 
bill, 
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I have been told that under the rule 
the bill cannot come up today. But I 


hope it will come up at the first moment 
possible under the rule; and I am ready 


to handle the bill on the floor. 

As I understand, I have proceeded 
under the request, if not the direction, 
of the leadership on both sides, in ex- 
pediting the reporting of the bill, so the 
Senate could get to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Florida is absolutely correct, 
so far as I am concerned. I have asked 
not only him, but all other members of 
the Appropriations Committee, to do all 
they could to expedite the reporting of 
all appropriation bills, because I believe 
it important that the printed hearings 
and reports be available at the earliest 
possible time. 

But I gather that the Senator from 
Florida is not in a position to join in a 
unanimous-consent request to have the 
bill taken up at this time, if such a re- 
quest were made. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am not in a posi- 
tion to aet, by myself, for all Senators 
who may he interested. So I would call 
for a quorum. 

I, myself, would not object to having 
the bill taken up at this time, but I 
would not permit that action to be taken 
without calling for a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand. 

For the information of the Senator 
from Florida—although I think it is in- 
formation which he may have—such 
consent would not be given at this time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not have that 
information; but I do have information 
that all Senators would be interested in 
this matter. So I would not agree to 
have the bill taken up by unanimous 
consent without having a quorum call to 
give any Senator who has any interest in 
regard to the time when the bill is taken 
up an opportunity to be present when 
the matter is discussed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreci- 
ate very much the constant cooperation 
of the Senator from Florida. If he will 
pursue the matter further, and if he will 
give me any information he is able to 
obtain about the willingness of the mem- 
bers of the committee or other Senators 
to proceed, under a unanimous-consent 
agreement, to take up the bill and to 
limit the time available for debate on 
it, I shall be glad to have that informa- 
tion and to consider it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

The distinguished chairman of the full 
committee [Mr. HAYDEN] is presiding 
over the Senate at this time, and I am 
sure that neither he nor I would have 
any objection to having the bill taken 
up at the earliest possible moment. But 
1 repeat that before I would join in 
‘unanimous consent to have the bill taken 
‘up I would want other Senators to have 
an opportunity to know what would be 
going on, and I am sure the majority 
leader takes the same position. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 
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REQUEST FOR AUTHORIZATION 
FOR ANTITRUST SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE TO MEET DURING SESSION 
OF THE SENATE TODAY 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 

Senate Antitrust Subcommittee be per- 

mitted to sit during the session of the 

Senate today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I must 
respectfully object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there objection to a meeting of 
the Preparedness Subcommittee and the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What 
was the second request? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. For the 
Preparedness Subcommittee and the 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee to sit, jointly, during the session 
of the Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to those committees sitting 
during the session of the Senate tomor- 
row? The Chair hears no objection, and 
it is so ordered. 


GENEVA TEST BAN TALKS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Prof. 
Hans J. Morgenthau, who is now with 
the Johns Hopkins University’s Wash- 
ington Center for Foreign Policy Re- 
search, has written a letter to the Wash- 
ington Post which states with brutal 
clarity the stakes now riding in the 
Geneva test ban talks: 


We are standing— 


He says— 
at a turning point in the history of the 
world. If we fail here we have in all like- 
lihood sealed our and mankind's doom, and 
the only issue remaining to be settled will be 
how and when we shall be doomed. 


Dr. Morgenthau is, as he reminds us, 
a skeptic of Russia's intentions. His 
words command attention, therefore, 
when he suggests that the most recent 


Soviet concessions at Geneva, wherein 


Russia declares a willingness to allow in- 
ternational inspection within the Soviet 
Union, of a limited number of under- 
ground disturbances, might, just pos- 
sibly, be explained on the basis of their 
desire that an agreement be reached. 
He thinks we ought to consider whether 
they might have changed their position 
with regard to international control and 
inspection on their territory because 
they, too, want to survive. 

Mr. President, I have taken this floor 
on a number of occasions to remind the 


‘Senate and the country that our survival 


may be dependent upon ending the nu- 
clear arms race. I have said many times 
that a controlled cessation of atomic 
tests is a first small step in the direction 
of meaningful disarmament. 

Professor Morgenthau’s eloquent 
words ought to be. widely read. I ask 
unanimous consent that his letter, as 
printed in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of February 23, 1960, be 
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printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks. ‘ 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


‘TURNING POINT 


The Soviet Union has just made another 
concession in the Geneva negotiations on 
the cessation of atomic tests. It has de- 
clared its willingness to allow international 
inspection of a limited number of under- 
ground disturbances whose nature cannot 
be identified with the presently available 
seismographic equipment. 

This concession follows a number of others 
concerning international inspection and con- 
trol on Russian territory, which together 
constitute a radical departure from past 
Soviet attitudes. Speculation is of course 
rife about the reasons why the Russians are 
taking this unprecedented attitude, which 
has been explained primarily in terms of 
propagandistic and military tactics. 

I have myself been consistently suspicious 
of Soviet intentions and have raised my pen 
against the spirit of Geneva of 1955 and the 
spirit of Camp David of 1959 as soon as they 
transpired, I have but recently in a series 
of articles advanced the proposition that 
Khrushehev is more dangerous an antag- 
onist and more difficult to negotiate with 
than was Stalin. But I have always credited 
the leaders of the Soviet Union with a sense 
of reality. 

A realistic evaluation of the world scene 
has convinced me since 1955 that if the nu- 
clear armaments race cannot be brought un- 
der control before any number of nations 
will have nuclear weapons, only a miracle 
will save mankind. The controlled cessation 
of atomic tests is a first small step in the 
direction of the control of the atomic arma- 
ments race itself. 

if the United States and the Soviet Union 
cannot agree on this, they will not be able 
to agree on anything else in this field. We 
are standing therefore at a turning point in 
the history of the world. If we fail here we 
have in all likelihood sealed our and man- 
kind’s doom, and the only issue remaining 
to be settled will be how and when we shall 
be doomed. 

Is it farfetched to assume that the Rus- 
sian leaders are aware of what most knowl- 
edgeable observers outside the Soviet Union 
know, and that they have radically changed 
their position with regard to international 
control and inspection on their territory be- 
cause they want to survive? 

‘This explanation, I admit, is simple and 
lacks in that elaborate and improbable 
sophistication with which some Soviet ex- 
perts like to make things complicated and, 
hence, unmanageable, But it may well be 
worthy of some consideration by that unfor- 
tunate interdepartmental committee which, 
for lack of guidance from above, must ham- 
mer out as best it can our policy on this 
momentous issue. 

Hans J. MorcentHav. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in the 
same newspaper, Mr. Marquis Childs 
treats of the Geneva negotiations also. 
He points out that many of our difficul- 
ties stem from intergovernmental con- 
flict, and suggests that the President 
seems unlikely to resolve the matter and 
force through a decision. In the mean- 
time, he says, the United States is get- 
ting the worst of both worlds—refrain- 
ing from testing without an inspection 
system, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
column entitled “Indecision Perils 
Geneva Position,” as it appears in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
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February 23, 1960, be included in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDECISION PERILS GENEVA POSITION 
(By Marquis Childs) 

A President, it has been written, is many 
men. President Eisenhower is one of those 
men and in such generous measure that it 
seems ungrateful to point out that he neg- 
lects or ignores the other roles making up 
the complex office of Chief Executive. 

Off on another journey of good will, this 
time to Latin America, he is in his happiest 
aspect. The value of these journeys, de- 
spite the disappointment in the countries 
not visited, is unquestionably great. 

He is the ceremonial President; the Presi- 
dent who symbolizes and who speaks for a 
generous, idealistic America. With his vast 
reputation as soldier-hero for peace he is 
ideally equipped for the role. 

But as recent events have begun painfully 
to show once again he is not the President 
who takes the hard, tough decisions and 
thereby sets a clear policy line for all in 
his administration to follow. The drift is 
conspicuous and above all in vital areas of 
foreign policy. Decisions are put off and put 
off until now with only 11 months to go 
President Eisenhower's successor is likely to 
find a truly appalling array of unresolved 
problems awaiting him. 

The drift is well illustrated by the effort to 
shape up within the Government here an 
agreed disarmament position for a March 
15 deadline. On that date in Geneva the 
representatives of five Western powers sit 
down across the table from five Soviet-bloc 
powers to start the long, tedious effort to 
cut back the arms burden with proper in- 
spections and controls. 

First the differences within the State De- 
partment, the Pentagon and the Atomic 
Energy Commission on the proper approach 
had to be worked out. Then the far-deeper 
divergencies between these three separate 
legs of the disarmament stool had to be 
reconciled. This last is a process that has 
really not yet been completed, although in 
the past few days progress has been made. 

When the negotiators for the other four 
Western powers—Canada, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy—came here they were dis- 
mayed to find how much was still to be done 
within the American Government. 

There was something almost comic about 
the behind-the-scenes attempt to find a way 
to put forward the March 15 deadline with- 
out asking the Communist bloc for a post- 
ponent. It happens that Geneva will be 
filled to the rafters on March 15. A confer- 
ence on the law of the sea with representa- 
tives of 83 nations is to be held under United 
Nations auspices. At the same time the 
marathon conference on nuclear testing will 
still be going on. 

In a message to the U.N. Secretariat the 
American negotiator, Frederick Eaton, sug- 
gested that the strain on hotel rooms and 
U.N. interpreters might be too great, so 
wouldn’t it be better to put off the disarm- 
ament talks for 2 or 3 weeks. Back came the 
prompt reply that this presented no problem 
and all would be in readiness for March 15. 

In the talks with the Soviet Union and 
Britain, looking to a ban on nuclear tests, the 
same indecision growing out of a conflict 
within the Government here has been evi- 
dent. Currently a hopeful approach to a 
nearly cheat-proof detection system, in the 
view of distinguished atomic scientists, is in 
the addition to the detection network of a 
series of unmanned seismic stations to pick 
up small earth shocks. 
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A push to prove this up might get the con- 
ference over the last hurdles. But the push 
is not evident. The probability today, there- 
fore, is that no agreement will be reached in 
time for a treaty to be put before the Senate. 
It will go over until January, which will mean 
that for 2% years the United States will have 
had the worst of both worlds—refraining 
from testing without getting concessions 
from the Soviets in the form of an inspection 
system. 

The late John Foster Dulles had the Presi- 
dent’s confidence so completely that he could 
force through decisions over intergovern- 
mental opposition. No one could reasonably 
have expected his successor, Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter, in a short time to 
achieve the same working relationship. 

The fault may lie with the Presidency it- 
self. Perhaps it is unreasonable to expect a 
President to be many men. But in his 7 
years in the White House President Eisen- 
hower has shown little awareness of what 
may be wrong with the office and what could 
be done about it. 


FEDERAL CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST 
LAWS 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, this 
morning’s New York Times carries a 
complete summary of an exceedingly in- 
teresting and constructive program to 
improve the Federal conflict-of-interest 
laws. This program is proposed by a 
committee of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. 

Among other proposals this commit- 
tee recommends for the first time a ban 
on gifts to Federal employees from 
favor-seeking individuals or corpora- 
tions. 

It also recommends, Mr. President— 

Each committee of the Senate considering 
a presidential nominee for confirmation 
should be given the benefit of a full analy- 
sis, prepared by the administrator in consul- 
tation with the Department of Justice, of 
any conflict-of-interest problems the nom- 
inee’s particular situation may present. The 
confirming committee should give due con- 
sideration to this analysis and the protections 
afforded by a modern and effectively admin- 
istered overall scheme of conflict-of-interest 
restraints, if one is put into effect. 


The committee further recommends: 

The Congress should initiate a thorough 
study of the conflict-of-interest problems of 
Members of Congress and employees of the 
legislative branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the two Senators from New York 
will introduce legislation to carry out all 
of the recommendations of this distin- 
guished panel of outstanding New York 
lawyers. From my reading of the news 
article concerning the report and of the 
official summary, I commend the New 
York Senators for their action, and 
pledge them my enthusiastic support for 
principles indicated in the summary of 
the report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the news article reporting this 
program, as carried in the New York 
Times, and the official summary of the 
study on conflict of interest, be printed 
in the Record at this point. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and summary were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 23, 1960] 
U.S. REFORM URGED on Jos CONFLICTS—CITY 


Bar’s SURVEY Asks BAN ON EMPLOYEE GIFTS 
IN New Law on DUAL INTERESTS 
(By W. H. Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, February 22.—A broad pro- 
gram to close gaps in conflict-of-interest 
laws covering 4,900,000 Federal executive and 
military personnel was recommended to Con- 
gress today. It was submitted by a special 
committee of the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York. 

The recommendations, growing out of con- 
gressional investigations of governmental 
scandals, proposed for the first time a ban 
on gifts to Federal employes by favor-seek- 
ing individuals or corporations. Also pro- 
posed was a prohibition on the use by gov- 
ernmental officials of their offices to induce 
acts from which they would benefit eco- 
nomically. 


REMINDER OF RESIGNATIONS 


The 600-page report called to mind the 
resignations under fire of Sherman Adams, 
formerly President Eisenhower's chief assist- 
ant; the late Harold E. Talbott, formerly 
Secretary of the Air Force and Richard E. 
Mack, a former member of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Inferentially, at least, the report was 
critical of the many gifts accepted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and placed on his farm at 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

But the bar group said its aim was not 
alone to tighten Federal controls against mis- 
conduct by employees. 

Equally important was the committee's in- 
tention to clarify, and, in some respects, 
modify present laws. Such changes would 
seek to make it easier for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to recruit badly needed executives, 
especially for short-term assignments. 

An important provision to assist Federal 
recruitment would allow persons joining the 
Government to retain “certain security- 
oriented economic interests, such as con- 
tinued participation in private pension 
plans.” Also suggested were trust arrange- 
ments under which Government officials 
might not be required to dispose of vast 
amounts of stock as was required by Charles 
E. Wilson before his confirmation as Secre- 
tary of Defense, 

LONG-TERM POLICY URGED 

“We need,” the committee declared, “a 
long-run national policy which neither sacri- 
fices governmental integrity for opportunism 
nor drowns practical staffing needs in moral- 
ism. We need a careful regulatory scheme 
that effectively restrains official conflicts of 
interest without generating pernicious side 
effects on recruitment.” 

The committee of 10 practicing lawyers, 
headed by Roswell B. Perkins of New York, 
concluded that “the legal and administrative 
machinery of the Federal Government for 
dealing with the problems of conflicts of in- 
terest is obsolete, inadequate for the protec- 
tion of the Government, and a deterrent to 
the recruitment and retention of executive 
talent and some kinds of needed consultative 
talent.” 

The 2-year study, released simultaneously 
here and in New York, was financed by grants 
totaling $72,500 from the Ford Foundation, 

Legislation carrying out the 13 main rec- 
ommendations of the report will be intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives to- 
morrow by Representative JOHN V. LINDSAY, 
Manhattan Republican and a member of the 
committee, and in the Senate by New York's 
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two Republicans, Jacon K. Javits and KEN- 
NETH B. KEATING, and JOHN A. CARROLL, 
Colorado Democrat. 


APPLICATION LIMITED 


The recommendations apply only to em- 
ployees of the executive branch and to mem- 
bers of the armed services. The bar com- 
mittee suggested, however, that Congress 
should initiate a thorough study of the con- 
filct-of-interest problems among Members of 
the Congress and other employees of the 
Federal Government. 

The report also exempted the President 
and Vice President from the proposed new 
controls, but the committee gave the Presi- 
dent this direct advice: 

“In all matters within the executive 
branch the key figure must be the Chief 
Executive. Much of the difficulty charac- 
terizing the present pattern of conflict-of- 
interests restraints is traceable to the lack 
of an established role to be played by the 
Presidency, Present restrictions in the field 
are the product of sporadic congressional 
action and scattered agency energy. The 
voice that should be most heard in the ad- 
ministration of executive branch personnel 
is that of the Chief of the executive branch. 

The bar committee did not refer directly 
to the shower of gifts in equipment, cattle, 
and similar items that have been placed on 
the Eisenhower farm at Gettysburg, but it 
did say that every President should set an 
example for other Federal employees. 

“The behavior of Department heads and 
of their juniors will be powerfully influenced 
by the standards of behavior set by example 
in the White House,” the report said. 

“For example, although the flow of gifts, 
most of them symbolic in nature, to 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, probably cannot and 
should not be stemmed, the matter of how 
the White House disposes of these gifts is 
very delicate. The soundest approach to 
this problem appears to be an invariable 
practice of passing such gifts along to char- 
ity or to the National Museum. 

“In all other aspects of personal behavior 
in relation to those who may be regarded as 
seeking to advance their particular economic 
interests, the greatest tion should 
be used by all Presidents.” 

Basic recommendations of the committee 
were: 

Conflict -o - interest problems should be 
recognized and treated as an com- 
plex, and independent subject of attention 
and concern in the management of the gov- 
ernmental establishment, 

The present scattered and uncoordinated 
statutes relating to conflicts of interest 
should be consolidated into a single unified 
act, with a common set of definitions and a 
consistent approach. Archaic provisions 
should be repealed. 

Restraints in present statutes should be 
greatly expanded in their scope by making 
them applicable to essentially all matters in 
which the public deals with the modern 
Federal Government. 

Certain important restraints now covered 
mm regulations or not at all should be includ- 
ed in the basic statutes, particularly re- 
straints relating to receipts of gifts and co- 
ercive use of office. 

The statutes should permit the retention 
by Government employees of certain recu- 
rity-oriented economic interests such as 
continued participation in private pension 
Plans. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 23, 1960] 
Summary or STUDY on INTEREST CONFLICTS 
IN US, Joss 
INTRODUCTION AND SHORT SUMMARY 

We are today releasing a prepublication 
edition of a report based upon more than 
2 years of study of the socalled conflict-of- 
interest laws of the Federal Government. 
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Also, we expect that there will be introduced 
today in both Houses of Congress a proposed 
executive conflict-of-interest act, which has 
been drafted by this committee and which 
is designed to remedy the manifold defects 
of the present law. Our findings and recom- 
mendations, which are set forth in the 
report, are expressed in statutory form in 
the proposed act. 

The report will be published in the fall 
by the Harvard University Press. 

This committee is this prepublica- 
tion mimeographed edition of its report so 
that it will be available at the public hear- 
ings on the topic of the conflict of interest 
laws which commenced on February 17, 1960, 
before the Antitrust Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives. The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative EMANUEL CELLER of New York, has 
already made an important contribution to 
the wider understanding and improvement 
of this confused, but crucial, area of law 
and public administration. The public 
hearings, which has just opened, should 
further advance the cause of urgently needed 
reform. Accordingly, we have distributed 
some 200 mimeographed copies of prepubli- 
cation edition of the report to Members of 
Congress, the press and to various Federal 
departments and agencies. 

This official summary has been prepared 
for the information and guidance of those 
interested persons to whom the report is not 
available and as a guide to the report. 


A. OBJECTIVES 


The report of the committee has two 
themes. The first is that ethical standards 
within the Federal Government must be be- 
yond reproach, and that there must, accord- 
ingly, be effective regulation of conflicts of 
interest in Federal employment. The sec- 
ond is thet the Federal Government must 
be in a position to obtain the personnel and 
information it needs to meet the demands 
of the 20th century. 

These themes are coequal. Neither may 
be safely subordinated to the other. What 
is needed is balance in the pursuit of the 
two objectives. We need a longrun na- 
tional policy which neither sacrifices govern- 
mental integrity for opportunism nor 
drowns staffing needs in moralism. 
We need a careful regulatory scheme that 
effectively restrains official conflicts of in- 
terest without generating pernicious side ef- 
fects on recruitment. 

The basic conclusion of the committee is 
that such a scheme can be worked out. 
The report and the proposed act contain a 
recommended new program for achieving 
this result. 

B. ASSESSMENT OF EXISTING RESTRAINTS 

The committee has concluded that the 
legal and administrative machinery of the 
Federal Government for dealing with the 
problem of conflicts of interest is obsolete, 
inadequate for the protection of the Gov- 
ernment, and a deterrent to the recruitment 
and retention of executive talent and some 
kinds of needed consultative talent. 


1. Obsolescence 
The statutory law—most of it a century 
old—is not broad enough to protect the 
modern 


at areas of 
risk that are no longer particularly sig- 


nificant, mainly the prosecution of Govern- 


Approv: s 
grants, and other forms of Government ac- 


tion are far more significant in the daily 
operation of Government than the prosecu- 
tion of claims. Several of the basic statutes 
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mow on the books do not concern themselves 
at all with these modern governmental 
activities. 

Other aspects of obsolescence in the pres- 
ent statutes are: 

(a) Their focus of interest upon a class 
of lower ranking politically appointed clerks 
that has disappeared. The Government to- 
day obtains its manpower through a vast 
civil service, a top layer of short-term politi- 
cal appointees, an increasing group of ad- 
visory and part-time personnel, and through 
an unlimited variety of contracts for services 
provided by non-Government personnel. 

(b) Their failure to recognize internal 
procedures of modern government, such as 
the fiexible processes of personnel admin- 
istration available to assist in enforcement, 

(c) Their lack of recognition of the facts 
of modern economic life, such as the exist- 
ence of private pension plans, 

(d) Their failure to recognize the essen- 
tial blending of public and private endeavor 
in the modern American society, as illus- 
trated by the partnership of Government, 
industry, and educational institutions in the 
science field. 


2. Inadequate administration 

Partly by reason of the deficiencies in the 
statutory law, administration of the conflict- 
of-interest restraints has always been weak. 
The Government has failed to provide a 
rational, centralized, continuing and effec- 
tive administrative machinery to deal with 
the problem. If the statutes presented a 
coordinated whole—a unified program—and 
if they imposed direct responsibility on the 
President to carry out that program, the 
central coordination and leadership missing 
in the past would improve. A well-admin- 
istered program could, and should guide the 
— ꝶ́—— ů 

one. 


3. Uncertainty in interpretation 
Enacted fitfully over a 100-year span, the 
uncoordinated statutes are inconsistent, 
overlapping, and at critical points defy inter- 
pretation. 
4. The Congress 


Congress has done a useful and construc- 
tive job in its capacity as investigator. But 
the Senate confirming committees have 
seldom considered the overall issue of con- 
flict of interests in relation to recruitment, 
The Armed Services Committee has applied 
a wavering standard of stock divestment, 
useful for certain purposes, but overempha- 
sizing one single source of conflict-of- 
interest problems and having little bearing 
on the question of actual official conduct. 


5. Recruitment 


The main adverse effect of the present 
system is its deterrent effect on the recruit- 
ment and retention of executive talent and 
some kinds of consultative talent. The re- 
strictions tend to encircle the Government 
with a barricade against the interflow of 
men and information at the very time in 
the Nation's history when such an inter- 
flow ts most necessary. 

C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

‘The defects in the present law cannot be 
cured by tinkering. A re- 
construction is called for—a new program of 
controls designed for modern needs, provid- 
ing for administration and written 
as am integrated unit. The program must 
achieve a balance between the Nation's need 


for protection against conflicts of interest 
and its need for personnel. 


be recognized and treated as an important, 
complex, and independent subject of atten- 
tion and concern in the management of the 
governmental establishment, 
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2. The present. scattered and uncoordi- 
nated statutes relating to conflicts of inter- 
est should be consolidated into a single 
unified act, with a common eet of defini- 
tions and a consistent approach. Archaic 
provisions should be repealed. 

8. The restraints contained in the pres- 
ent statutes should be greatly expanded in 
their scope by making them applicable to 
essentially all matters in which the public 
deals with the modern Federal Government. 

4. Certain important restraints now cov- 
ered in regulations or not at all should be 
included in the basic statutes, particularly 
restraints relating to receipt of gifts and 
coercive use of office. 

5. The statutes should permit the reten- 
tion by Government employees of certain se- 
curity-oriented economic interests, such as 
continued participation in private pension 
plans. 

6. Wherever it is safe, proper, and essential 
from the viewpoint of recruitment, the stat- 
utes should differentiate in treatment be- 
tween regular employees and citizens who 
serve the Government only intermittently, 
for short periods, as advisers and con- 
sultants. 

7. Regular, continuing, and effective en- 
forcement of the law and regulations should 
be assured by emphasizing administrative 
remedies rather than the clumsy criminal 
penalties of present law. 

8. The statutes should create the frame- 
work for active and effective administration 
of the system of conflict-of-interest re- 
straints, headed up with clear responsibility 
in the President. The President should des- 
ignate, pursuant to the proposed act, an Ad- 
ministrator to assist him in this function. 

9. In addition to the statutes themselves, 
there should be a second tier of restraints 
consisting of Presidential regulations ampli- 
fying the statutes and a third tier consist- 
ing of agency regulations tailored to the 
needs of particular agencies. The responsi- 
bility for day-to-day enforcement of the 
statutes and regulations should rest upon 
agency heads. 

10. At all levels of administration poten- 
tial conflict-of-interest problems should be 
headed off by preventive action, such as, for 
example, orientation p for all new 
employees to acquaint them with the appli- 
cable conflict-of-interest rules, and periodic 
reminders as to such rules. 

11. There should be more effective pro- 
hibitions and penalties applicable to persons 
outside Government who induce or partici- 
pate in conduct by Government employees 
in violation of the conflict-of-interest laws. 

12. Each committee of the Senate consid- 
ering a presidential nominee for confirmation 
should be given the benefit of a full analysis, 
prepared by the Administrator in consulta- 
tion with the Department of Justice, of any 
conflict-of-interest problems the nominee’s 
particular situation may present. The con- 
firming committee should give due considera- 
tion to this analysis and to the protections 
afforded by a modern and effectively admin- 
istered overall scheme of conflict-of-interest 
restraints, if one is put into effect. 

13. The Congress should initiate a thor- 
ough study of the conflict- ot · interest prob- 
lems of Members of Congress and employees 
of the legislative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

The advanced here will not solve 
the problem of conflict of interests in Fed- 
eral employment. Like most problems, this 
is one we must live with permanently, strive 
to mitigate, and adjust to. The program 
proposed, however, will do several things. 

It meets the flaws of the present pattern of 
conflict-of-interest restraints—obsolescence, 
weakness of administration and faulty draft- 
ing. It would greatly strengthen the main 
policy of the conflict-of-interest statutes— 
preservation of the integrity of Government. 
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It would provide for an integrated and com- 
prehensible system of standards and sanc- 
tions, together with an effective machinery 
for administering that system. It is 
grounded upon a realistic conception of the 
problem of conflicting interest as it appears 
in the modern setting of American Govern- 
ment and society. It would make a signifi- 
cant contribution toward intelligent staffing 
of the Federal Government for world leader- 
ship. 


{From the New York Times, Feb. 23, 1960] 
Bar COMMITTEE'S MEMBERS 


Following is a list of the members of the 
Special Committee on the Federal Conflict 
of Interest Laws of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York: 

Howard F. Burns, partner, Baker, Hostet- 
ler & Patterson, Cleveland; member of the 
Council of the American Law Institute. 

Charles A. Coolidge, partner, Ropes, Gray, 
Best, Coolidge & Rugg, Boston: former 
Deputy Director of Internal Security Affairs, 
Department of State. 

Paul M. Herzog, executive vice president 
of the American Arbitration Association, 
New York; former chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board; former associate 
dean of the Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University. 

Alexander C. Hoagland Jr., practicing 
lawyer associated with Curtis, Mallet-Pre- 
vost, Colt & Mosle, New York City. 

Everett L. Hollis, corporate counsel, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., New York City; former 
General Counsel, Atomic Energy Commission. 

Charles A. Horsky, partner, Covington & 
Burling, Washington; former assistant pros- 
ecutor at Nuremberg with the Chief of Coun- 
sel for War Crimes, 

John v. Lindsay, US. Representative 
from the 17th Congressional District, New 
York; partner, Webster, Sheffield & Chrystie, 
New York City. 

John E. Lockwood, partner, Milbank, 
Tweed, Hope & Hadler, New York City; for- 
mer General Counsel, Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

Roswell B. Perkins, chairman, partner; 
Debevoise, Plimpton & McLean, New York 
City; former Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; former counsel to 
the Governor of the State of New York. 

Samuel I. Rosenman, partner, Rosenman, 
Goldmark, Colin & Kaye, New York City; 
former special counsel to Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman; former justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague from Wisconsin for his 
kind words. I am about to introduce 
the bill on the subject to which reference 
has been made. Though I am introduc- 
ing it today with my colleague from New 
York (Mr. Keating] as a cosponsor, be- 
cause obviously this is a matter which 
comes from our own community, and I 
happen to be a member of the associ- 
ation of the bar, and it is my own bar 
association, and I worked with it in this 
whole effort, I do believe if, after the bill 
has been introduced, other Senators 
would like to join in cosponsoring it, I 
would be more than happy to welcome 
them as cosponsors, and I shall ask 
unanimous consent, after the bill is in- 
troduced, that other Senators may co- 
sponsor it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from New York very much for his gen- 
erous offer. I am delighted to have the 
opportunity to cosponsor the bill, Iwant 
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to apologize for perhaps “jumping the 
gun.” The Senator understands how 
these things take place on the floor, in 
view of committee meetings and ap- 
pointments that we have. I wish to 
emphasize that the Senator from New 
York is taking the leadership in this 
matter, and I am delighted to have an 
opportunity to follow him. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it is my fervent hope that the great de- 
bate in which we are presently engaged 
will lead to legislation establishing for 
all time first-class citizenship for all 
Americans. 

For too long, a huge segment of Amer- 
icans has been denied the basic rights 
our forefathers envisioned when they 
conceived the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It is left to us, now, to guarantee those 
rights for all our citizens. 

No greater issue faces our country to- 
day than the problem of carrying for- 
ward the integration decisions of the Su- 
preme Court and guaranteeing the civil 
rights of all Americans. 

We, as a nation, have carried the torch 
of liberty higher and more proudly than 
any other nation in history, on the other 
hand, we have tolerated social and eco- 
nomical segregation of 15 million of our 
fellow Americans. 

‘These two traditions are mutually ex- 
clusive, and one of them will have to 
yield. If our country is to survive, dis- 
crimination because of race or color must 
be eliminated. The breathtaking pace 
of modern life no longer permits slow, 
leisurely adjustments to reality. 

This fact has been widely recognized 
for some time. The Civil Rights Act of 
1957 was based on this recognition. This 
was merely a preliminary measure in the 
Tee OP ROHS Chetan er Ore 

cans. 

Unfortunately, the Civil Rights Com- 
mission established in 1957 had to cope 
with innumerable difficulties. Many ob- 
stacles were placed in its path. 

Its efforts to investigate denials of the 
right to vote were prevented by open de- 
fiance of local authorities; sometimes 
by violence and complete lack of cooper- 
ation of officials from the States involved. 

Mr. President, the conclusion is un- 
avoidable that there are persons seek- 
ing by every possible means to keep the 
Negro confined within the “Uncle Tom“ 
image which they themselves created in 
an era which died nearly 100 years ago. 

They simply refuse to recognize the 
Negro as a doctor, lawyer, teacher, busi- 
nessman, or responsible citizen. Conse- 
quently, they have thrown up barriers 
against Negro voting. 

In some instances they have gone so 
far as to purge registered voters from 
the lists. Their weapons in this rear- 
guard action against progress and de- 
cency have been threats, violence, sub- 
terfuge, and the most maddening 
chicanery. 

Voting, however, is only a part of the 
civil rights problem: Another, and 
equally important part is education. 
Since the Supreme Court led the way by 
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rejecting that tired old contradiction 
“separate but equal,” 5 years ago, the 
struggle for desegregation has occupied 
the attention of the country. 

The Eisenhower administration here- 
tofore has paid only lipservice to the 
great cause for which this struggle is 
fought. 

Lipservice is not leadership. Pious 
evasions do not solve problems, but 
merely perpetuate them. When a 
President temporizes on such a vital is- 
sue, defiance of the law is encouraged, 
contempt for the law is fostered. 

Mr. President, despite the proclama- 
tions of opponents of civil rights legisla- 
tion, there is nothing immoderate, arbi- 
trary nor dictatorial in providing a defi- 
nite civil rights law. We do not seek to 
establish new rights. We seek only to 
preserve old rights—rights as old as 
mankind itself. 

We should have no sympathy for 
those who believe that the best the Con- 
gress should do for Negroes is to give 
them a license to fight for their God- 
given rights, while Congressmen remain 
idle by the roadside to see if they can 
win them. 

The Federal Government must not re- 
main neutral nor be a mere onlooker. 
We, who are Senators of the United 
States, must exercise our responsibility 
to the Constitution and to millions of 
Americans who have heretofore been 
treated as second-class citizens. 

This year, we must go on record as 
saying that enforced racial segregation 
in public schools violates the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

We must provide an orderly program 
for financial aid by the Federal Govern- 
ment to help and hasten public school 
desegregation. The South will be faced 
with a very real physical problem of dis- 
location and temporary disorganization 
when segregated education is abandoned. 

The Attorney General should be au- 
thorized to seek civil court remedies to 
accomplish public school desegregation 
and to protect individuals who are being 
denied the equal protection of the laws 
on the basis of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 

The right to vote must be protected 
either by Federal registrars or by ref- 
erees. Under penalty of criminal law, 
election records must not be destroyed. 
Adequate procedures should be estab- 
lished for their inspection by the Attor- 
ney General. 

All tests—questions and answers—for 
registration or voting in Federal elec- 
tions should be required to be printed or 
written. 


Finally, the Federal criminal law 
should be extended to punish flight 
across & State line to avoid punishment 
for damaging or destroying any building 
or vehicle. 

Mr. President, with these provisions 
included, we would have an effective 
Civil Rights Act. 

American democracy demands no less, 


THE INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
June the Supreme Court in the Greene 
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case invalidated the Defense Depart- 
ment’s industrial security clearance pro- 
gram on the ground that the program 
was not authorized either by statute 
or Executive order. The Court made it 
clear that it was not determining 
whether the President or the Congress 
had power to fashion such a program, 
and was only deciding that the pro- 
cedures followed by the Department of 
Defense had not been expressly sanc- 
tioned. In the language of the major- 
ity opinion: 

Before we are asked to judge whether, 
in the context of security clearance cases, a 
person may be deprived of the right to 
follow his chosen profession without full 
hearings where accusers may be confronted, 
it must be made clear that the President 
or Congress, within their constitutional pow- 
ers, specifically have decided that the im- 
posed procedures are necessary and warranted 
and have authorized their use. 


The President has now issued an Exec- 
utive order prescribing the standards 
and procedures for granting individual 
defense workers the privilege of access 
to classified defense information. I 
have reviewed this order and I believe 
that it will guarantee essential fairness 
to employees in such cases without un- 
duly undermining necessary security 
safeguards. The President certainly 
must be commended for taking the ac- 
tion needed to reestablish this program 
on a proper basis. 

It should be understood, however, 
that the President’s action does not ob- 
viate the necessity for legislation. The 
majority opinion in the Greene case 
made it clear that the Court did not 
decide that “the President has inherent 
authority to create such a program or 
whether congressional action is neces- 
sary.” Under these circumstances, the 
best way to assure operation of this pro- 
gram without further legal jeopardy is 
for Congress to enact a supporting bill. 

On July 21, 1959, I introduced, on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] and myself, a 
bill (S. 2416) for this purpose. This bill 
in many respects parallels the President’s 
Executive order. It requires a written 
statement of the reasons for any denial 
of clearance, an opportunity to reply, a 
hearing, review by the head of the agency 
or other officer designated by the Presi- 
dent, and a written decision. The bill 
provided that all hearings under its pro- 
visions should be conducted in such 
manner as to assure the applicant of a 
full disclosure of any evidence against 
him and confrontation of all adverse 
witnesses, with certain limited excep- 
tions. At the time this bill was intro- 
duced I explained on the Senate floor 
that it was “designed to provide for a 
continuance of an effective industrial se- 
curity program and at the same time to 
introduce as many safeguards against 
unfairness or arbitrary action against an 
individual as is possible without under- 
mining our security system. It is de- 
signed to assure that no individual will 
be denied clearance as a result of idle 
rumor or gossip. It recognizes the im- 
portance of disclosure and a right of 
confrontation to the ascertainment of 
truth where facts are in dispute, without 
interfering with the work of regular in- 
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vestigative agencies. While it does not 
convert: the clearance system into a ju- 
dicial trial, it is intended to provide safe- 
guards necessary to deal fairly with 
anyone who may become involved in 
such proceedings.” 

Mr. President, these comments are 
entirely applicable to the recently issued 
Executive order. I believe, therefore, 
that the bill which Senator Dopp and I 
introduced may well serve as the frame- 
work for congressional authorization for . 
this program. While some changes in 
phraseology undoubtedly will be re- 
quired, a bill along the lines of S. 2416 
would fulfill our legislative obligations in 
this field, 

This is a very important program af- 
fecting millions of private employees en- 
gaged in defense work. I hope that Con- 
gress will soon act to remove any con- 
tinuing legal cloud over its operations. 

Mr. President, this morning’s New 
York Times editorially commends the 
Executive order as the “latest move in an 
attempt to reconcile the security of the 
citizen with the security of the Nation.” 
While it expresses some reservations 
about one exception in the Executive 
order, the editorial states that “several 
million persons who work in defense in- 
dustries should find their jobs and repu- 
tations more secure” under its provisions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 23, 1960] 
THE NATURE OF SECURITY 

Several million persons who work in de- 
fense industries should find their job and 
reputations more secure because of an Ex- 
ecutive order issued by President Eisenhower, 
The President's order is, indeed, the latest 
move in an attempt to reconcile the security 
of the citizen with the security of the Nation. 

Last June, in the case of Greene v. McElroy, 
the Supreme Court held that when a worker 
in a sensitive defense industry was forced out 
of his employment on charges not supported 
by the test of confrontation and cross- 
examination the Government was exceeding 
its statute authority. Chief Justice Warren, 
writing the majority opinion, dismissed the 
question of constitutionality. He merely 
held that the Defense Department was as- 
suming powers it did not legally possess. 

The new Executive order is manifestly an 
attempt to do three things: First, to legalize 
whatever screening processes may be neces- 
sary; second, to eliminate as far as is pos- 
sible (to quote the Chief Justice) “the testi- 
mony of individuals whose memory might 
be faulty, or who, in fact, might be perjurors 
or persons motivated by malice, vindictive- 
ness, intolerance, prejudice or jealousy”; 
third, to meet such constitutional objections 
as might arise. 

We must not forget that even though no 
criminal charge is involved, the security 
procedure sometimes inflicts a heavy penalty 
on an individual, In the Greene case, for ex- 
ample, a highly competent aeronautical en- 
gineer was discharged from an $18,000-a- 
year job and had to take one paying only 
$4,700 a year. 

The new order puts more emphasis upon 
the individual's right to confront and cross- 
examine his accusers. The exceptions are 
intended to protect witnesses whose identity 
must be kept secret in the interest of na- 
tional security; identify witnesses who are 
sick, dead, or otherwise unable to appear, 
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and give discretion to department heads to 
withhold names for good and sufficient 
reasons. 

The last exception is the tricklest. We 
can't yet say that an accurately just balance 
has been reached between private and pub- 
lic security. However, some progress has 
been made, and if necessary the Supreme 
Court can still pass on the basic constitu- 
tional issue of a confrontation. Sooner or 
later we must ask ourselves what security 
is—that is, whether it consists in the liber- 
ties of the citizen or in the smooth func- 
tioning of the agencies of Government. 


COMMENTS ON A WORLD TRADE 
CENTER FOR NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
again call the attention of the Senate to 
a proposal recently announced by the 
Downtown-Lower Manhattan Associa- 
tion of New York City that the Port of 
New York Authority undertake a study 
of the planning, financing, and activating 
of a World Trade Center for New York 
City. I am delighted that the Port of 
New York Authority has now initiated a 
thorough and far-reaching study of this 


Proposal. 

It is clear that the benefits of a World 
Trade Center in New Lork City would 
accrue not only to New York and the 
surrounding metropolitan region, but to 
the entire United States. American in- 
vestments abroad now total well over 
$400 billion. Combined sales from ex- 
ports and from the oversea operations 
of U.S. companies today run at an 
annual rate of $50 billion. Econo- 
mists agree that the next 10 years will 


see an enormous expansion of worldwide 


trade and of production abroad. 

Mr. President, the focal point for 
U.S. foreign trade is of course New 
York City. It is for this reason 
that I have taken a special interest in 
the plan recently advanced by the Down- 
town-Lower Manhattan Association call- 
ing for a center for America’s foreign 
trade operations together with the nec- 
essary supplementary services. Such a 
center would add materially to the capa- 
bility of our Nation to maintain its place 
as a great leader in international trade. 

Although the port authority study of 
the proposal for a World Trade Center is 
just getting under way, the possibility 
of its construction has excited the civic 
and business communities of the New 
York metropolitan region. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that certain editorials which re- 
cently appeared in some of the leading 
newspapers of the area and which ap- 
plaud the plan for a World Trade Cen- 
ter in New York City be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 27, 1960] 
Downtown’s Bic FUTURE 

They are thinking large in downtown Man- 

hattan. The World Trade Center, with a 


construction cost of perhaps a quarter of a 


billion dollars, proposed by the Downtown- 
Lower Manhattan Association, Inc., is the 


most important project for the economic fu- 


ture of the Port. of New York launched for 
many a year. As “a headquarters to assure 
the expanding role of our country in inter- 
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national trade,” it has meaning that goes 
beyond dollars and goods, the encourage- 
ment of that friendly if competitive ex- 
change of business with peoples throughout 
the world that makes for better under- 


We now begin to get the specifics of the 
billion-dollar redevelopment program first 
presented to Mayor Wagner in the fall of 
1958 by the association led by David Rocke- 
feller and John D. Butt. The clouds of un- 
certainty about the future of downtown or 
waterfront areas had already been lifted as 
to lower Manhattan, which since 1950 has 
been enjoying a spectacular boom. In 10 
years 35 new major buildings have been com- 
pleted or begun. 

The future of downtown Manhattan, al- 
ready guaranteed by the confidence and 
leadership of its businessmen, now receives 
a further stimulant in the plan for the 
World Trade Center, several new bulidings 
to be erected on a i1%-acre site over- 
looking the East River south of Brooklyn 
Bridge. Rising from an elevated platform 
several blocks long, a World Trade Center 
commerce building of 50 to 70 floors with 
perhaps 10 of these used as a hotel; a world 
trade mart, to be of low elevation in pleas- 
ing contrast, and finally a central securities 
exchange building to be erected if the Stock 
Exchange should elect to move are the 
fundamentals of this plan, now in prelimi- 
nary schematic concept. A 1,500-car parking 
garage would be built under the whole proj- 
ect. Shopping arcades and elevated plazas 
are interesting features. 

New York's prosperity, and that of the 
whole metropolitan area, depends to a de- 
gree not generally comprehended on the 
port area’s unique position as a center of 
commerce—sea, air, rail, over-the-road. 
The downtown Manhattan area is, of course, 
the historic focus of this tremendous busi- 
ness, this creator of employment and well- 
being. This new World Trade Center makes 
available the office space, the storage space, 
the exhibition space, the hotel and dining 
accommodations, the library and informa- 
tion resources, the convenience of proximity 
for all the varled elements that go into com- 
merce and its promotion. 

For realization of the part of the plan ap- 
propriate to its chartered function the Port 
of New York Authority, qualified in every 
respect for the large undertaking, has been 
approached. To the courageous, intelligent 
leadership of the businessmen downtown 
responsible for such vision in planning, the 
people of New York and New Jersey owe 
grateful recognition. The World Trade Cen- 
ter is an exciting, stimulating prospect. 


From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Jan, 27, 1960] 
WORLD TRADE CENTER A GREAT IpEA 


The Downtown-Lower Manhattan Associ- 
ation, headed by David Rockefeller and 
John D. Butt, which has been tirelessly en- 
gaged for a good many months in big plans 
for redeveloping the jumbled tip end of our 
central city, sprang a highly important pro- 
posal yesterday. 

It's a plan to develop a World Trade 
Center on a 13%4-acre tract at the foot of 
Wall Street, from Old Slip to Fulton Street, 
between Water and South Streets, As envis- 
aged now, there would be two main struc- 
tures—a world trade mart and a commerce 
office-hotel building of 50 to 70 stories. Also 
considered is the possibility of a central 
securities exchange building, with the hope 
that the New York Stock Exchange might 
become the occupant. 

The idea of such a trade center is to 
provide within a concentrated, easily acces- 
sible area all the services and facilities 
needed for the development of international 
trade. 

An integrated, coordinated area would 
offer great advantages. For heré the busi- 
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nessmen from home and abroad would en- 
joy a comfortable meeting place, see import 
and export goods on permanent display, and 
be assured of every helpful assistance—even 
to ae detail of a multilingual secretarial 
pool. 

As the Downtown-Lower Manhattan As- 
sociation points out, the establishment of a 
World Trade Center has been discussed from 
time to time over the last quarter century. 
But the finished plan never materialized. 

Meanwhile New Orleans, Boston, and San 
Francisco have developed their own trade 
centers with excellent results. Certainly 
this ought to be ample signal to New York, 
the No. 1 port, to go after an even greater 
share of growing business. 

Next step, then, is to move ahead. But 
the present report is careful to explain that 
where the potential benefits are so great, it 
is essential to “attract the support of both 
private enterprise and government.” 

To get a World Trade Center which actu- 
ally fulfills the name, the bistate port has 
“a crucial need for further extensive de- 
velopmental study.” And therefore it is 
recommended that the Port of New York 
Authority make this study for ultimate con- 
sideration by all component governments. 

As every one knows, the port authority 
has a tremendous successful record in plan- 
ning and developing big public projects. If 
ever there was a job right down the P.A.’s 
alley, the World Trade Center fs it. In fact, 
Chairman 8. Sloan Colt and Vice Chairman 
Horace K. Corbin gaye immediate and en- 
thusiastic approval of the study idea. Then 
we shall see exactly how the World Trade 
Center can be brought into being. Who 
knows, perhaps by the P.A. itself. 

Meanwhile the Downtown-Lower Manhat- 
tan Association is to be congratulated for 
getting things started. Civic leadership, we 
are delighted to see, is very much alive in 
New York. 


[From the Newark Evening News, Jan. 29, 
1960] 


Port DEVELOPMENT 

New York and New Jersey treated the 
Port of New York Authority to promote and 
develop the commerce of the port which 
both States share. It is this responsibility, 
sometimes obscured by bridges and tunnels 
and airports, which is invoked by the Down- 
town-Lower Manhattan Association in rec- 
ommending that the port authority survey 
the feasibility of a plan for a $250 million 
World Trade Center. 

The plan calls for the construction on 
lower Manhattan's East River front of a 
combination office and hotel of 50 to 70 
stories, a central securities exchange build- 
ing in which it is hoped to haye the New 
York Stock Exchange as a tenant, a six-story 
ee e. trade mart and exhibition 

l. 

The association leaves for port authority 
determination such questions as who would 
put up the money and who would operate 
what. However, David Rockefeller, vice 
chairman of the Chase Manhattan Bank and 
chairman of the association, suggests the 
trade center might be built and operated 
by the port authority, with private capifal 
financing the office building and hotel and 
the securities exchange building. 

The association's reasons for believing 
such a project is necessary to meet increas- 
ing competition from other east coast ports 
are presented persuasively. If it succeeded, 
New Jersey as well as New York could ex- 
pect to benefit. With the expansion under 
port authority management of the marine 
terminals of Newark, Elizabeth, and Hoboken, 
world trade is becoming increasingly im- 
portant to the New Jersey side of the harbor. 

As Governor Meyner indicates, New Jer- 
sey has reason to approve the proposed 
study. Whether the port authority should 
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also participate in financing any part of the 
proposed trade mart proper is a question to 
be considered when all the facts are in. 
From the Elizabeth (N.J,) Journal, 
Feb. 3, 1960] 


DREAM FOR MANHATTAN 


Another grandiose project for the better- 
ment of the lower section of Manhattan has 
been presented by a group envisioning its 
dream as a World Trade Center. This pro- 
spective ouster of the Fulton Fish Market is 
a monumental undertaking and would as- 
sume a position in New York activity now 
vacant. 

The promoters, or perhaps merely sponsors, 
call themselves the Downtown-Lower Man- 
hattan Association, and will call upon the 
Port of New York Authority for assistance 
in reducing their dream child to tangible 
form. The plan is slated to encompass 1314 
acres; and a skyscraper office, a hotel, inter- 
national trade hall, and an auditorium are 
to be included in the proposed construction. 

The first of several gestures toward the 
revival of that portion of Manhattan seemed 
risky, but each appears to have succeeded. 
They are attracting back to that end of the 
island the business that seemed to be dis- 
appearing toward 57th Street. New office 
buildings and new housing are replacing out- 
moded hangovers of a distant era. 

Downtown Manhattan has many advan- 
tages, and the gradual completion of traffic 
facilities are encouraging the renaissance. 
East Side and West Side Highways, the Bat- 
tery Tunnel, and the Brooklyn-Queens Ex- 
pressway each contribute to the convenience 
of this area. 

The day when New York will be compelled 
to decide upon a crosstown expressway down- 
town draws near, and that will be another 
encouragement to development that already 
has revised the skyline. 

A World Trade Center should be a stimu- 
lant for the entire section, It will bring 
to downtown Manhattan representatives of 
many interests who otherwise probably never 
would see it and also spur port activity along 
the East River. 

City hall professes to accept this project 
cheerfully, as it should, and substantial ob- 
ligation devolves upon the Port of New York 
Authority. That agency already has broad- 
ened its scope abundantly to enable it to 
take a hand in final determination of the 
feasibility of the World Trade Center and 
perhaps in its perfection. Establishment of 
this project patently would create a new 
asset to the port, with benefits reaching far 
beyond the watery boundaries of Manhattan. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
by Governor Rockefeller commending 
the Port of New York Authority for its 
recent announcement of the initiation of 
a study along the lines requested by the 
Downtown-Lower Manhattan Associa- 
tion be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Governor Rockefeller today applauded the 
action of the Port of New York Authority 
in authorizing a broad study of the feasibil- 
ity and practicdoility of the proposed $250 
million World Trade Center in lower Man- 
hattan. 

Governor Rockefeller said: 

“This action by the Port of New York Au- 
thority carries forward with dispatch the 
exciting project for redevelopment of lower 
Manhattan as envisioned by the Downtown- 
Lower Manhattan Association, Inc. 

“In this great period of economic growth, 
it is essential that the great Port of New 
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York be prepared to take full advantage of 
the anticipated expansion in world trade. 

“I commend the Port of New York Author- 
ity for taking decisive steps to make the 
necessary surveys and studies on which this 
great redevelopment project can go forward. 

“The World Trade Center will mean not 
only an immense economic stimulus to the 
city of New York, the metropolitan area, the 
entire State, and our neighboring States, but 
it could have tremendous implications in 
helping raise living standards throughout 
the world.” 


PROGRESS IN SOLVING MUNICIPAL 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, every 
year the National Municipal League, 
which is a league of American mu- 
nicipalities, in conjunction with Look 
magazine, determines what cities in the 
country have made the greatest progress 
in solving municipal problems, They 
have a team which carefully evaluates 
this progress, and at the end of the year 
a number of cities are selected to receive 
the awards. 

This year 11 cities received awards, 
and 11 were called runners-up in the 
contest. 

Among the award-winning cities were 
two in the State of Illinois. One was 
the city of Alton and the other the city 
of East St. Louis. I thought it only 
appropriate, in connection with this dis- 
tinction, that I insert in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks some com- 
ment from Look magazine, and some 
other data which have a bearing on the 
subject, to show what the record of per- 
formance and accomplishment really is. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
additional data be printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


ALL AMERICA CITIES 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


For years, East St. Louis deserved its 
wretched reputation. A national betting 
syndicate operated within a few blocks of 
city hall. There were at least a dozen horse 
parlors. More than 50 prostitutes worked in 
a single two-block area. Bars and strip 
joints, frequented by bookies and B-girls, 
lined the downtown streets. 

In 1951, citizens demanded a cleanup. 
Within 4 years, the red-light district had 
been closed, organized gambling banned, and 
undesirables banished. But though the city 
was clean, its unsavory reputation persisted. 
Downtown sections were becoming slums, 
and industry was leaving the area. Labor- 
management relations deteriorated. Then, 
in 1957, citizens formed Community Progress, 
Inc., a union of all interested organizations 
and individuals. The move sparked a civic 
improvement program, with these results: 

A labor-management code of ethics has 
stabilized labor relations. Some 1,500 new 
jobs have been created. New construction 
has doubled. Voters have approved an 
urban renewal bond issue. And the city 
has completed a $7 million school building 
program and a $2 million park program. 

ALTON, ILL. 


“The trouble with Alton,” one citizen ex- 
plained, “was that things just weren’t bad 
enough.” Business thrived, and there was 
little unemployment, but serious civic prob- 
lems were being ignored. There had been no 
major municipal improvements in 25 years. 
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The newest fire station had been built be- 
fore World War I. 

In late 1956, one of the city’s main sewers 
became almost completely clogged, and 
sewage began seeping into basements. 
Things were finally “bad enough.” The 
Greater Alton Association of Commerce out- 
lined an improvement program, and the 
League of Women Voters campaigned for a 
change to council-manager government. 
The Alton Citizens for Better Government 
was formed and in 1957 elected officials in 
sympathy with the proposed change. In 
1958, a city manager was hired. The city al- 
ready has annexed tax-producing industrial 
sites, installed new street lighting, repaired 
sewers, and made plans for a new sewage 
system. 


RED CHINA ON THE MARCH—WHAT 
U.S. POLICY? 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently I 
was privileged to help provide for the 
publication of a committee print en- 
titled “Tensions Within Red China.” 

Generally, the print has received wide- 
spread approval. 

At the time of publication, I issued a 
statement stressing the need for a new, 
hard look at our Red China policy. 
Among other steps, the recommendations 
included efforts to: First, prevent any 
further territorial expansion of commu- 
nism; second, effectively combating the 
ideological campaigns of communism in 
the Far East; third, coping with the 
growing economic strength of Red 
China; and fifth, strengthen the regional 
coalitions of non-Communist nations in 
self-preservation-type programs, par- 
ticularly in the Far East. 

As the world’s most densely populated 
country—about 650 million people 
ranking third in land area with a total 
of 3,750,000 square miles —Red China is 
undertaking a dynamic, industrial, agri- 
cultural, military development program. 
While the “Great Leap Forward” has 
missed its mark, the Communists—with 
an iron grip on the reins—dedicate a 
vast volume of manpower and resources 
to agricultural and industrial growth and 
military power. 

In suggesting a new look at China 
policy, this does not mean that we should 
“go soft on communism.” Nor does it 
mean—now or in the foreseeable fu- 
ture—that we should recognize Red 
China or admit it into the United Na- 
tions. 

However, it does mean that—to deal 
effectively with a dynamic, growing 
enemy—we cannot have a static policy. 

Recently, the Racine Journal-Times 
published an editorial entitled “Wiley 
Calls for Flexibility.” The editorial 
deftly reflects the spirit of my recom- 
mendations, as well as reemphasizes the 
need for an effective policy for dealing 
with Red China in the years ahead. I 
request unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times, 

Jan. 22, 1960] 
WILEY CALLS ron FLEXIBILITY 

It has been said quite truly that any 
agreement between the United States and 
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Russia would be meaningless if Red China 
were not involved. 

What good would it do for the United 
States and Russia to throw away all their 
weapons, nuclear and conventional, if the 
Red Chinese Army was still in existence? 
We would only open the door wide to world 
domination by the Chinese. 

This is one of the problems that gives 
emphasis to the importance of Senator ALEx- 
ANDER WILEY’s conclusion that there must 
be a reexamination of our relationships with 
Red China, and a new flexibility in those 
relationships. 

WILEY says that he is not proposing diplo- 
matic relations with the Communist Chinese, 
nor any immediate softening of our position 
that they should be excluded from the 
United Nations. However, many others are 
coming to the conclusion that our hard posi- 
tion on these two points must eventually 
soften. They hold, quite realistically, that 
diplomatic recognition does not imply ap- 
proval, and exclusion of Red China from the 
U.N. merely excludes them from a situa- 
tion where they could be approached in ef- 
forts for world peace. 

Completely aside from those two issues, 
however, is the pressing need to consider 
Red China as an economic, social, and polit- 
ical force in the world. Our policy toward 
China for the past decade has been to ignore 
its existence, except as a current or potential 
military enemy. That policy no longer holds 
up against the facts. China is a great eco- 
nomic force in Asia, and a growing one in 
the world. The very fact that China’s popu- 
lation is swelling almost incredibly makes it 
a social factor to be reckoned with. Politi- 
cally, China’s Communist government is 
coming of age, and China’s neighbors in Asia 
know it. Some of those neighbors, like 
Japan, are our good friends and firm allies, 
but they cannot realistically agree with us 
that the great giant on the continent of 
Asia just isn’t there. 

Witey’s call for flexibility in U.S. policy 
is one that has needed saying for some time. 
As a ranking member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, we hope that he has 
some success in awakening that body and 
the administration to the need for new 
thinking in this important direction. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, the Christian Science Monitor re- 
cently published an informative article 
bearing on our Red China policy, entitled 
“Red China on the March—What U.S. 
Action?” written by Takashi Oka. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
this article also printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rep CHINA ON THE MARCH—WHAT U.S. 

ACTION? 
(By Takashi Oka) 
WALKING ON TWO FEET 

Communist China’s wants are enormous. 
Its leaders demand a modern army and air 
force, equipped with new planes, new weap- 
ons, perhaps eventually nuclear warheads 
and missile-launching pads. They call for 
huge steel mills, elaborate rail and road net- 
works, factories making machine tools and 
automobiles, transistors, and precision in- 
struments. And to do all this, China's only 
really abundant resource is people—people 
increasing at the rate of “two Australias” 
every year. 

What is to be the order of priorities? Aid 
from the Soviet Union is limited and is 
strictly on a loan basis. Unlike India, Pei- 
ping cannot depend on American agricultural 
surpluses to feed its mushrooming popula- 
tion while it concentrates on projects such as 
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dams and steel mills—projects vast in scope 
and requiring years to come into production. 

This is the situation, observers here be- 
lieve, which led Mao Tse-tung to proclaim 
his slogan of “Walking on Two Feet” that is, 
simultaneous development of agriculture and 
industry, of light industry and heavy, of 
modern means of production and traditional 
handicraft methods, of large urban factories 
and small village workshops, of chemical 
fertilizers and pig manure. 

Unbelievable crash program 

This is the situation which underlays Pei- 
ping’s startling decision in 1953 to herd the 
peasants into communes and to begin a fren- 
zied “leap forward” program which would 
attempt to catapult Communist China into 
the ranks of the world’s great industrial 
nations in 3 years—unless its citizenry col- 
lapsed from sheer exhaustion, 

It is, by Western standards, a crazy, unbe- 
lievable crash program, which has led to 
enormous excesses and has set up as many 
new imbalances as it was designed to elimi- 
nate. Production figures have been revised 
so many times that even a conscientious fol- 
lower of the Communist press hardly knows 
which one to believe. 

In grain production, for instance, the 
original target for 1959 was the astronomical 
figure of 525 million tons, In August 1959 
this target was drastically pruned to 275 mil- 
lion tons. According to latest figures released 
by the State statistical bureau January 22 
this year, the actual harvest came to 270,- 
050,000 tons. But since these are prelim- 
inary figures, another revision may be in 
order later. 

Likewise, in steel, the original target for 
1959 was 18 million tons. This figure was 
trimmed to 12 millions tons in August, but 
production figures released January 22 
showed overfulfillment of the August target 
by 1,350,000 tons, Again, this figure is sub- 
ject to revision. 


Light industry accented 


More significantly, the January 22 com- 
munique announcing these figures heavily 
emphasized results claimed in the light in- 
dustry field. Paper production, for instance, 
came to 2,130,000 tons in 1959, it was stated; 
sugar mounted to 1,130,000 tons; cotton yarn 
to 8,250,000 bales; and cotton cloth to 
7,500,000 meters (8,218,126 yards). These 
figures represented increases of 26 to 32 per- 
cent over the previous year’s totals, the 
Communists said. Among minor items listed 
subsequently were: 5,700,000 alarm clocks 
and 130 million fountain pens. 

This shift in emphasis, plus recent state- 
ments by top Peiping leaders, have led ob- 
servers here to believe that during 1960 the 
Communists may devote their efforts toward 
ironing out the worst of the imbalances de- 
veloped during the course of their 2-year 
“leap forward” campaign. 

Officially, 1960 is to be a year of continued 
“leap forward.” But the major effort will be 
directed, it appears, toward raising agri- 
cultural output—which must be the prin- 
cipal consideration in countering population 
growth. 

Next, light industry, producing consumer 
goods, will be emphasized, and heavy indus- 
try, formerly given the top priority, will be 
downgraded to third place, with propaganda 
stressing, not steel for steel’s sake, but the 
importance of heavy machinery in agricul- 
ture. 

“Each branch of heavy industry must 
adopt the idea that it is serving agriculture,” 
declared Li Fu-ch’un, State Planning Com- 
mittee chairman, in a New Year’s article in 
the ideological journal Red Flag. 

The people’s communes are likely to be 
strengthened, not liberalized, They may be 
extended from rural China to the cities, 
which were specifically exempted in the 
Central Committee resolution adopted at 
Wuhan in December 1958. 
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Here again, observers speculate that a fac- 
tor impelling urban communes may be the 
necessity of drastically improving consumer- 
goods supplies in order to keep pace with 
population growth. Peiping’s aim may be to 
recruit through the communes the 30 mil- 
lion women and older men who presently 
constitute surplus urban labor to engage in 
light-industry production while younger, 
sturdy, active workers continue in heavy- 
industry lines. 


EXTERNAL PROBLEMS 


According to the Chinese lunar calendar, 
the Year of the Rat opens a new, auspicious 
12-year cycle. While Peiping rejects old su- 
perstitions, it was undoubtedly pleased that 
during the New Year's celebrations which 
ushered in the Year of the Rat January 28, 
Burman Prime Minister Ne Win was on hand 
to sign a border agreement and friendship 
treaty, reopening vistas of peaceful coexist- 
ence which Communist actions the previous 
year had so rudely blocked. 

The year 1959 was probably the blackest 
one for Communist China's foreign relations 
since the regime was established 10 years be- 
fore. Peiping ended the year in bitter dis- 
pute, not merely with its longstanding op- 
ponents Nationalist China and the United 
States, but with hitherto friendly Asian 
neighbors such as India and Indonesia. And 
its principal ally, Moscow, was reported to be 
inclined to blame Peking for this state of 
affairs, especially for its border troubles with 
India. 

Line likely to continue 


Therefore when blunt-spoken General Ne 
came to Peiping to try to iron out, once and 
for all, his country’s frontier problems with 
Communist China, he received red-carpet 
treatment and an agreement which gave up 
Peiping’s claims to large chunks of the inde- 
terminate tribal lands between the two coun- 
tries. The Communists hope that this agree- 
ment will serve as a model for far more com- 
plicated negotiations with India, with which 
Peiping shares a 2,000-mile frontier. 

The Sino-Burman agreement indicated 
that despite the menacing actions of Chi- 
nese Communist troops along the Hima- 
layan frontier last year, Peiping intends to 
continue the coexistence line it has so as- 
siduously peddled since the Asian-African 
conference at Bandung, Indonesia, 5 years 
ago. 

Together with this coexistence line is an 
attitude of uncompromising hostility toward 
the United States. Peiping’s stand appears 
in many respects to be far sterner than that 
of Moscow. Observers here believe, however, 
that the two Communist partners differ more 
in emphasis than in fundamentals of foreign 
policy. 


Feud with Nationalists continues 


For both Moscow and Peiping, the world is 
divided into three groups—the Communist 
bloc, the capitalist bloc, and the nations in 
between—what Chinese Communist Foreign 
Minister Chen Yi calls the intermediate 
zone. The capitalist bloc is the “enemy,” 
and the nations of the intermediate zone are 
the battlefield on which both sides are com- 
petitively trying to win friends and expand 
their influence. 

But Peiping has problems, both with the 
“enemy” and with its neighbors of the inter- 
mediate zone, which Moscow is believed not 
to share—certainly not to the same degree. 

For one thing, Peiping is still fighting a 
rival regime, Nationalist China, which under 
American protection has established itself 
as a going concern on the island of For- 
mosa. The American naval and air presence 
in Formosan waters directly embroils Peiping 
with Washington. A comparable situation 
might be envisaged in Europe were the Ber- 
lin blockade still going on. 

For another thing, whereas the Soviet 
Union has satellite buffers along its West 
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European frontier, Peiping’s only two satel- 
lites are north Vietnam and North Korea 
with the latter probably more under Soviet 
influence than Chinese. 


On its southern border Peiping faces weak 


but prickly neighbors, extremely susceptible 
to the least hint that their sovereignty is 
being infringed. 

Along its eastern sea frontier Peiping feels 
far more than does the Soviet Union 
in Europe, for it is ringed by American air 
and sea power operating from bases in the 
Philippines, Formosa, Okinawa, Japan, and 
South Korea. 

Added to this is the fact that 13 millfon 
oversea Chinese residing im southeast Asia 
complicate Peiping's relations with the coun- 
tries of this area. One can imagine Western 
Europe's sentiments toward the Soviet Union 
were each country there to include Soviet 
minorities of several millions. 


Historic, geographic conflict 

Whereas the Americam presence along 
China’s eastern sea frontier is a direct result 
of Peiping’s own aggressive posture and the 
Korean war, most of the factors making for 
tension between the Chinese Communists 
and their southern neighbors are inherent in 
history and geography and would cause trou- 
ble whenever a strong centralized regime was 
in power in China, whatever the political 
coloration of that regime might be. 

The situation is intensified by a new phe- 
nomenon: mainland China's enormous pop- 
ulation spurt, which the regime is trying to 
solve, at least in part, by channeling popu- 
lation pressure outward from the overcrowd- 
ed central provinces to the sparsely settled 
border provinces. 

For the free nations of the West, and for 
the United States in particular, this situa- 
tion presents opportunities and pitfalls. 
Far East observers believe that it would be 
fruitless for Washington to attempt open, 
direct negotiations with Peiping unless their 
presently irreconcilable positions over For- 
mosa edge somewhat closer, and there is no 
indication that such a shift is in the offing. 

Peiping desires international respectability 
and membership in the United Nations, but 
only on its own terms. Few observers believe 
it would be willing to give up its claims to 
Formosa or even to its freedom of action in 
order to achieve such respectability. Even 
if, in fact, Petping plans to gain Formosa 
peacefully, it would not say so openly or 
tacitly, for its threat to use force and tts mil- 
itary preparations to do so are part of the to- 
tal psychological pressure ft seeks to exert 
against the Chinese Nationalists. 

Element of distrust acquired 


But more subtle pressure could be exerted 
by the West by working through the nations 
of the intermediate zone, who have been 
convinced by the events of the past year that 
the Chinese Communists are at least as bad 
as any of the former western colonial 
powers. 

As an astute Indian observed, whatever 
Peiping’s future protestations of peaceful 
coexistence may be, its actions in Tibet have 
caused the Asian nations to acquire “that 
minimum element of distrust which is nec- 
essary in most dealings between nations”— 
an element which hitherto was plentifully 
apparent in Asian attitudes toward the West 
but which, because of lack of experience, had 
been lacking in Asian intercourse with 
Peiping. 

This changed Asian climate will do no 
good to the United States if it simply tries to 
take cold-war advantage from it by stam- 
peding hitherto nonalined nations into de- 
fensive alliances with one another or with 
the West. 

But if it chooses the path that President 
Eisenhower and his advisers appear to have 
embarked upon—the unobtrusive economic 
helping hand, the multilateral approach to- 
ward solving problems of poverty and under- 
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development, the cooperative, sustained ef- 


themselves the United States 


any 
attempts to open overall negotiations with 
Peiping’s headstrong rulers could accomplish 
at this time. 


Growth of mainland China’s population 
[Year-end figures in thousands} 


10, 290 1.9 
11, 040 2.0 
11. 820 2.1 
13. 140 23 
13,760 23 
12. 930 2.2 
13, 150 2.2 
21, 700 34 
23, 500 3.6 


Source: Table 14 from“ China's Populations” by Dr. 
Chandrasekhar, Hong Kong: Hong Kong University 


— 69 pages, woe 2 

These compiled by Dr. Chandrasekhar, 
director of the Indian Institute for Soars rer Studies, 
from various Chinese sources. Dr. Chandrasekhar 
warns that there are discrepancies between 1 official 
publieation and another, but does not consider that the 
rate of increase shown by these figures is abnormal, since 
China has a huge population to start with. 


Communist China: Selected targets and 
performance, 1959 
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announced in advance, But in al 


UNITED STATES AND SOVIET 
ECONOMIES COMPARED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, two offi- 
cials of the Soviet Union concerned with 
consumer production and distribution 
recently expressed their amazement at 
the efficiency of one of our men’s cloth- 
ing factories and at the low retail price 
of the men’s suits they saw. They were 
assured that these were not Government 
subsidized prices. 

Their surprise is understandable if we 
realize that in the Soviet Union every 
industry is Government owned and op- 
erated. The central government is also 
the only supplier of durable and con- 
sumer goods, the only distributor and 
department store owner, and the only 
employer. Practically everyone who 
works in the Soviet Union, works for the 
Government, which sets wages and sal- 
aries, and also fixes the prices for all the 
products of industry. 

A comprehensive study comparing the 
economies of the United States and the 
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Soviet Union was issued last year by the 
Joint Economic Committee of the Con- 
gress, of which I am a member. It pro- 
vides the criteria necessary to arrive at 
the conclusion that even though Soviet 
standards are low, availability rather 
than price is the big problem facing the 
Soviet consumer. 

The Soviet citizen pays more than the 
average American for food, but lacks 
variety and choice. He pays more for 
items of personal care as well as for such 
luxuries as refrigerators, appliances, and 
automobiles, when and if they become 
available. For clothing he pays as much 
as 20 times more for comparable articles 
which are inferior in quality and style 
than Americans do. Many items, par- 
ticularly in women’s clothing, which 
Americans take for granted, are available 
in the U.S. S. R. in very limited quan- 
tities only as imports. 

The Soviet citizen pays considerably 
less than we do for housing, which is 
heavily subsidized, but housing is still 
in very short supply; and for his recrea- 
tional and cultural activities, which are 
numerous, but his per capita consump- 
tion of food is just a little more than 
half our own, and he uses on the average 
less than half as much clothing as we do. 

No doubt the Russian would use more 
of everything if he had it, and his de- 
mands are making an impact on the 
present regime. The underdeveloped 
nations of the world are watching the 
efforts of the Soviet economy to gear 
up its production of peace goods in re- 
sponse to this demand because the Com- 
munists are out to convince them that 
they can develop faster and attain 
higher living standards under commu- 
nism—but it is starting from way back 
and guns still have high priority over 
butter in the U.S.S.R.. This is an aspect 
of the economic struggle between the 
economies of the free world and com- 
munism, and as I have pointed out this 
economic struggle which the Commu- 
nists call “peaceful coexistence” presents 
the most dangerous threat faced by the 
free world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article by 
William M. Freeman in the New York 
Times of December 18, 1959, on the Rus- 
sians’ visit to the Robert Hall clothing 
distribution center in Manhattan. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 18, 1959] 


RUSSIANS, ON ROBERT HALL PRICING: Is Ir 
RIGGED? 


(By William M. Freeman) 


Two officials of the Soviet Union, here for 
a month's study of this country’s business 
methods, were stopped yesterday from 
inspecting a Brooklyn clothing factory. 
They saw only the distribution plant in 
Manhattan. 

They marveled at the conveyor belts, over- 
head hangers, and advanced g and 
loading procedures at the plant of Robert 
Hall Clothes at 333 West 34th Street. They 
fingered the modest price tags, discussed 
conversion rates briefly with their inter- 
preter, and asked: “Is this rigged?” 

The Russians were Anatole N. Romanov, 
who is in charge of all consumer distribu- 
tion in the Leningrad district, a matter of 
$6 billion retail volume, and Vladimir A. 
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Polievkoy, who is in charge of economic 
planning and distribution for the eastern 
Soviet Union. They have been here for the 
last 20 days, touring Chicago, Boston, Wash- 
ington and Battle Creek, and they will be 
here for 10 more. Harold Rosner, president 
of Robert Hall, assured them that what they 
saw was the everyday operating method that 
sorts the output of the Brooklyn factory 
into loads marked for individual stores— 
sportswear for the South, California styles 
for the Far West, and so on. 

The visitors, perhaps recalling Potempkin's 
put-up display for Catherine the Great, were 
particularly interested in the prices, which 
were considerably below Russian levels, and 
Mr. Rosner told them the figures on the tags 
were not wholesale but retail. 

Apparently the Russians had assumed the 
prices were wholesale, and even so, very 
low. The Hall organization, operating a 
vertical business, making, distributing, and 
retailing its clothing, would have no whole- 
sale business at all, of course. 

The visitors conceded they had nothing 
like the Hall operation in their homeland, 
called it exceedingly efficient, and said that 
they would like to install it at home, al- 
though trade barriers probably would pre- 
vent it. 

Mr. Rosner thereupon Offered to go to Rus- 
sia to assist in setting up such a distribu- 
tion system in line with the overall Soviet 
program to improve consumer living condi- 
tions. 

The Russians said they wished very much 
the offer could be accepted, but meanwhile 
they wanted to know more about produc- 
tion and distribution for mass markets, and 
especially about how Mr. Rosner bought 
materials. They had a pointed question on 
how fabrics were chosen and how styles 
were selected. If, for example, a fabric 
made up into clothing did not go over, what 
was done about it? 

Mr. Rosner’s reply summed up a basic 
American merchandising procedure. 

“We just lower the price,” he said. 

The Russians paused to remark on the tel- 
evision and radio commercial announce- 
ments used by Robert Hall in what advertis- 
ing men call a saturation technique. With 
the help of their interpreter, Roald Kotomin, 
who is an economist with the Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corp., Soviet buying organization, they 
said the fast-talking electronic salesmen 
were fascinating, interesting, amusing, and 
extraordinary, but the visitors stopped short 
of saying they were good or bad. 

The next stop on the visit was to have been 
an inspection of the Brooklyn factory, and 
here Mr. Kotomin held up a warning hand. 
Russians could visit only New York, and 
Brooklyn was not New York; or was it? 

A hurried call to the State Department in 
Washington disclosed that the Russians were 
restricted to Manhattan in this area, with 
all of Long Island except a small part of 
Queens “off limits.” It developed, inciden- 
tally, that part of the Robert Hall factory 
overlooked the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

With this part of the tour suddenly can- 
celed, Mr. Rosner invited his visitors to 
luncheon at Le Valois, a French restaurant 
in the East Fifties. Here the Russians could 
get good American cooking, he suggested. 

The visitors sampled vodka martinis and 
switched to straight vodka. The officials or- 
dered steak and Mr. Kotomin broiled chicken, 
preceded by tomato juice and followed by 
home-style strawberry tarts. Then, aware 
that the Soviet is expanding coffee imports 
in line with Brazil’s drive for larger world 
markets, they ordered coffee to help the 
cause along. 

The luncheon ended the day's tour. On 
Monday they will see Seabrook Farms in 
southern New Jersey, of special interest be- 
cause they have ordered machinery for proc- 
essing frozen food. Also scheduled for ship- 
ment home is a machine to make potato 
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chips; a delicacy they said was unknown in 
Russia. And they will check with their su- 
periors on the matter of inviting Mr. Rosner 
to Russia to set up a Robert Hall type of 
organization there, 


OSCAR AWARD NOMINATIONS FOR 
1960 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to an 
event we Californians regard as both 
colorful and important. I refer to the 
annual awards of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences—the presen- 
tation of Oscars for notable film accom- 
plishments of Hollywood during the past 
year. 

This is the 32d year of the Oscar 
awards, given for pictures and to people 
who have made the great contributions 
to motion-picture making. But, in sev- 
eral respects, Mr. President, this award 
year is an especially promising one for 
my State’s remarkable industry. 

Today there is a great deal more op- 
timism in Hollywood than I have seen in 
some time. And it seems well-justified 
optimism. 

The motion picture industry has suf- 
fered hard blows in recent years—the 
competition of television and swiftly 
changing economic and social patterns. 
Some thought these were lethal blows 
for Hollywood. 

But happily for Hollywood and, I think, 
for all of us, this pessimism has proved 
to be groundless. Today more Ameri- 
cans are going to our movie theaters 
than in several years past. And there is 
also a great and growing demand for our 
films overseas. 

Oscar night, Monday, April 4, this 
year will take place on an international 
hookup of NBC television and radio. It 
will reach all of our 50 States and Can- 
ada. It has always been a great show. 
And knowing the people who are putting 
it on this year, I am sure you will have 
a great evening if you tune on your sets 
and join the audience. 

Let me enumerate the nominations for 
the Oscars. They are as follows: 

Best picture: “Anatomy of a Murder,” 
Columbia; “Ben-Hur,” MGM; “The 
Diary of Anne Frank,” Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox; “The Nun’s Story,” Warner 
Bros.; “Room at the Top,” Romulus. 

Best actor: Laurence Harvey, “Room 
at the Top,” Romulus; Charlton Hes- 
ton, “Ben-Hur,” MGM; Jack Lemmon, 
“Some Like It Hot,” United Artists; Paul 
Muni, “The Last Angry Man,” Columbia; 
James Stewart, “Anatomy of a Murder,” 
Columbia. 

Best actress: Doris Day, Pillow 
Talk,” Universal-International; Audrey 
Hepburn, “The Nun’s Story,” Warner 
Bros.; Katherine Hepburn, “Suddenly, 
Last Summer,” Columbia; Simone 
Signoret, “Room at the Top,“ Romulus; 
Elizabeth Taylor, “Suddenly, Last Sum- 
mer,” Columbia. 

Best supporting actor: Hugh Griffith, 
“Ben-Hur,” MGM; Arthur O'Connell, 
“Anatomy of a Murder, Columbia; 
George C. Scott, Anatomy of a Mur- 
der,” Columbia; Robert Vaughn, The 
Young Philadelphians,” Warner Bros.; 
Ed Wynn, The Diary of Anne Frank,“ 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 
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Best supporting actress: Hermione 
Baddeley, “Room at the Top,” Romulus; 
Susan Kohner, “Imitation of Life,” Uni- 
versal-International; Juanita Moore, 
“Imitation of Life,” Universal-Interna- 
tional; Thelma Ritter, “Pillow Talk,” 
Universal-International; Shelley Win- 
ters, “The Diary of Anne Frank,” Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. 

Best director: William Wyler, “Ben- 
Hur,” MGM; George Stevens, The Diary 
of Anne Frank,’ Twentieth Century- 
Fox; Fred Zinneman, The Nun’s Story,” 
Warner Bros.; Jack Clayton, “Room at 
the Top,” Romulus; Billy Wilder, Some 
Like It Hot,” Ashton Productions and 
the Mirisch Co., United Artists. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Young of Ohio in the chair). Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

a Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, would 
the Senator withhold his request for the 
time being? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I withdraw the request. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gore Monroney 
Brunsdale Green Proxmire 
Carlson Hayden Russell 
Case, S. Dak Holland Saltonstall 
vez Hruska Schoeppel 
Church Javits Stennis 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex. Wiley 
Douglas Keating Williams, Del. 
Eastland McNamara Young, Ohio 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Joxnnstron], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mo- 
Cartny], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O'MaHongy] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] are 
absent because of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BripceEs] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
Bennett, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Bush, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. BYRD of Virginia, Mr. BYRD 
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of West Virginia, Mr. CANNON, Mr. CAPE- 
HART, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Case of New 


Fone, Mr. FREAR, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
GRUENING, Mr. HART, Mr. HARTEE, 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HILL, Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. JORDAN, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. Kerr, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. 
Lone of Hawaii, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
MARTIN, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. McGee, Mr. 
Morse, Mr, Morton, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
MuUunDT, Mr. Murray, Mr. Muskie, Mr. 
PASTORE, Mr. Proury, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. Scott, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mrs, SMITH, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. SYMING- 
TON, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. THurmonp, Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. Tan- 
BOROUGH, and Mr. Youne of North 
Dakota, entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, that I am 
informed that there will be quorum 
calls from time to time, and the 
attachés at the desk will announce the 
number of Senators present on the quo- 
rum calls, I hope all Senators realize 
that, as an agent of the Senate, I have 
agreed with the minority leader and 
other Members of the Senate that we 
would give due notification of the debate 
on civil rights bills, and that a bill to 
which civil rights amendments could be 
offered would be motioned up. I have 
met that honorable commitment, which 
I believe I made. 

I have no doubt that many Senators 
do not desire to have a vote of any kind 
taken on any kind of civil rights bill. 
Therefore it will be necessary for us to 
have later sessions, and therefore it will 
be necessary for Members to be readily 
available if live quorums are called for, 
as the minority leader called for the last 
one. 

So I want all Senators to know that 
if they expect to be recorded, they will 
have to be present in the Chamber and 
answer to their names, when called; and 
I hope they will not make evening en- 
gagements until this matter is disposed 
of, unless they are prepared to miss 
votes, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to announce 
to the leadership and to the Senate that 
I was in a committee meeting this morn- 
ing; the meeting was presided over by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington Mr. Jackson], and was 
also attended by the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] and the 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH]. We did not hear the quorum 
bells; and if I had not left the meeting 
a little ahead of time, to come to the 
Senate Chamber, I would have missed 
the last quorum call. 

I think this explanation should be 
made, because had those Senators heard 
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the quorum bells, they would have been 


answered to their names. As it is, they 
are being detained on official business, 
and are not in the Chamber now, be- 
cause of the fact that no quorum bells 
were heard in that particular committee 
room. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished. business which will be stated by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
8315) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to lease a portion of Fort Crowder, 
Mo., to Stella Reorganized Schools R-I, 
Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN}. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order previously entered, the Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, at the 
outset, let me say that I am always re- 
luctant to have a live quorum called for. 
I have no pride about the matter; I am 
never particularly interested in whether 
the Chamber is full or partially full, or 
whether only a scattering of Members is 
present. But a number of Members in- 
quired, because they wished to be on 
hand today for whatever remarks I 
might make; and, inasmuch as I did not 
see them appear after we had come to 
the end of the first call, I thought it only 
appropriate, under the circumstances, 


that a live quorum be present. But I do 


that only when I feel impelled to do so. 

Mr. President, this morning I was quite 
intrigued by the remarks made by the 
majority leader on the general subject 
of security. Ido applaud his statement. 
It was brief, but it was to the point. If 
I am able to reconstruct it, I believe he 
said that no thinking person believes 
that we do not have an adequate defense, 
and that the nub of the problem, or the 
controversy before us, is the progress we 
are making in that field, so that our 
defense may remain adequate in the days 
and the years which lie ahead. 

This matter was rather thoroughly 
ventilated on the floor of the Senate on 
Friday last. I believe I heard virtually 
all the debate. I had hoped to intrude 
myself at that time. But there are 
chores which must be disposed of from 
time to time, and the hour was growing 
late, and some Members wished to catch 
planes; and I did not feel that at that 
time I wished to take time, at the incon- 
venience of some Members of the Senate. 

However, I feel that some things should 
be said, and some comments should be 
made. My remarks will not be world 
shaking, by any means. I make no pre- 
tentions to possessing expert knowledge 
in this field, I am not a member of the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee; neither am I a member of the Armed 
Services Committee. No longer am I a 
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member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and, therefore, I cannot serve on 
the Appropriations Subcommittee, which 
deals with our Armed Forces. So when- 
ever items which would presuppose ex- 
pert knowledge are to be discussed, I 
very fairly confess that perhaps I have 
no answers; and I do not try to rebut a 
statement or an allegation unless I feel, 
on the basis of knowledge, that I am in 
à position to do so. 

I had hoped to make a statement last 
night, but the hour became too late. So 
I was constrained to request unanimous 
consent to be recognized to make this 
statement immediately after the morn- 
ing hour today. 

One reason why I thought perhaps I 
could make the statement yesterday was 
that it seemed timely to the occasion, for 
on yesterday we observed the 228th anni- 
versary of the birth of the first Com- 
mander in Chief of this Republic, George 
Washington. In view of the fact that 
much of the debate can direct itself 
toward the present Commander in Chief, 
228 years later, therefore, if for no other 
reason, the session on yesterday would 
have furnished a slightly romantic, and 
certainly a historic, background against 
which to present my remarks. That is 
why I thought I might discuss this mat- 
ter here on yesterday. 

First, Mr. President, I wish to allude, 
of course, to the address made by the 
President to the country on Sunday eve- 
ning. At this time I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks, only page 2 
of the President's statement to the 
country, as it was released. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

I hope to make clear, on my Journey, that 
our military programs at home and abroad 
have been designed for one purpose only— 
the maintenance of peace, as important to 
Latin America as to us. 

That there is need for these programs, post- 
war history clearly proves. 

For the first 5 years after World War II, 
we in the United States, hopeful of a global 
and durable peace, pursued a policy of virtual 
unilateral disarmament. But the blockade 
of Berlin, the military weakness of our 
European friends living face to face with the 
Communist menace, and finally the Korean 
war—together with arrogant threats against 
other peaceful nations—belatedly made it 
clear to us that only under an umbrella of 
military strength could free nations hope to 
make progress toward an enduring just peace. 
World uneasiness rose to the point of alarm. 

Since then our Nation has developed great 
arsenals of powerful weapons to sustain the 
peace. We have created a great deterrent 
strength—so powerful as to command and to 
justify the respect of knowledgeable and 
unbiased observers here at home and abroad. 

Our many hundreds of Air Force bombers 
deployed the world over—each capable of 
unleashing a frightful destruction—consti- 
tute a force far superior to any other, in 
numbers, in quality, and in strategic location 
of bases. We have, in addition, a powerful 
nuclear force in our aircraft carriers and in 
our host of widely deployed tactical aircraft. 
Adding constantly to these forces are ad- 
vanced types of missiles steadily augmenting 
the armaments of all ground and other mili- 
tary units. 

As for longer range ballistic missiles, from 
a standing start only 5 years ago we have 
literally leaped forward in accomplishments 
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no less than remarkable. Our Atlas missile, 
already amazingly accurate, became opera- 
tional last year. Missiles of intermediate 
range are in forward bases. The first Polaris 
missile submarine—an almost invulnerable 
weapon—will soon be at sea. New genera- 
tions of long-range missiles are under urgent 
development. 

Collectively, this is a force not unduly de- 
pendent upon any one weapon or any one 
service, not subject to elimination by sud- 
den attack, buttressed by an industrial sys- 
tem unmatched on earth, and unhesitating- 
ly supported by a vigorous people deter- 
mined to remain free. Strategically, it is far 
better situated than any force that could be 
brought to bear against us. 

As we have strengthened these defenses, 
we have helped to bolster our own and free 
world security by assisting in arming 42 other 
nations—our associates in the defense of the 
free world. Our part of this indispensable 
effort is our mutual security program. It 
makes possible a forward strategy of defense 
for the greater security of all, including our 
neighbors to the south, 

I am certain that our Latin American 
neighbors, as well as you here at home, 
understand the significance of all these facts. 

We have forged a trustworthy shield of 
peace—an indestructible force of incalcu- 
lable power, ample for today and constantly 
developing to meet the needs of tomorrow. 
‘Today, in the presence of continuous threat, 
all of us can stand resolute and unafraid— 
confident in America's might as an anchor 
of free world security, 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
refer to only two or three statements 
which the President made in the course 
of his address, because I am quite sure 
that every Senator either heard the ad- 
dress or has had an opportunity to ex- 
amine it. 

Among other things, the President 
said this, speaking about World War II: 

Since then our Nation has developed great 
arsenals of powerful weapons to sustain the 
peace. We have created a great deterrent 
strength—so powerful as to command and 
to justify the respect of knowledgeable and 
unbiased observers here at home and abroad. 


Now, the words in the phrase that 
struck me most forcefully in that state- 
ment were “great arsenals of powerful 
weapons.“ 

I think that one phrase keys“ the 
policy and “keys” the direction in which 
the administration has been going. 
There has not been mere emphasis on 
one weapon or another. There has been 
a sheaf of weapons. It has been a col- 
lection of weapons. It has been a bal- 
anced arsenal of weapons. The Presi- 
dent made a very timely selection of 
words in that statement when he said, 
“great arsenals of powerful weapons.” 

With respect to missiles, the Presi- 
dent said: 

As for long-range ballistic missiles, from a 
standing start only 5 years ago we have 
literally leaped forward in accomplishments 
no less than remarkable. 


I call attention to the words “from a 
standing start.” I think history bears 
out pretty well, insofar as I know, and 
insofar as I have had an opportunity to 
examine the record, that, in truth and 
in fact, it was an effort made from a 
standing start in the missile field. 

So when the catalog is examined, 
when all these categories are examined, 
when we look at and see what we have 
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at the present time, I think it can be 
said with the Commander in Chief that 
our accomplishments were no less than 
remarkable. 

I call attention to one other state- 
ment by the President. He said: 

We have forged a trustworthy shield of 
peace—an indestructible force of incalcu- 
lable power, ample for today and constantly 
developing to meet the needs of tomorrow. 


The Commander in Chief was dealing 
with what is in being, he was dealing 
with fact, he was dealing with actuality, 
and then he was dealing with the future 
when he stated, “constantly developing 
to meets the needs of tomorrow.” 

I have enough faith, I have enough 
confidence, in the Commander in Chief 
and his dedication to his responsibili- 
ties, first, as Chief Executive under the 
Constitution, and as Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces, to feel that 
when he made that statement he was 
standing on solid ground. 

I believe the message had a tonic effect 
upon the country. If there were pockets 
of anxiety, I believe they were allayed. 
If there was confusion—and there is 
confusion—and I confess my own con- 
fusion at times—I think a great deal of 
it was dispelled. The accent for the 
people was put where it should be, be- 
cause the President was speaking of a 
package of strength. 

Finally, when he mentioned, in this 
highly controversial field, that we were 
getting off from a standing start, I think 
our people can fully understand it. 

Now, I would add some observations 
to all this with respect to the statement 
made by the very distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] on Fri- 
day of last week. 

First, Mr. President, I freely concede 
that he speaks with some weight of au- 
thority. He was in the military forces 
in World War I, when I served in the 
First World War. He was Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air in 1946 and 
1947. He was Secretary of the Air Force 
from 1947 to 1950. He was Chairman 
of the National Security Resources 
Board in 1950, 1951, and 1952. I am sure 
that information is correct, because it 
comes from the pages of Who's Who,“ 
1958-59 edition. 

I do not pretend to enter the lists 
with a man who has had such excel- 
lent background, because, at best, I can 
only boast that I came through the ranks 
as a private, as a private first class, as 
& corporal, as a line sergeant, and as a 
second lieutenant. That was the end of 
my military experience. Certainly I 
would not venture myself as a protago- 
nist against so distinguished and at once 
so worthy an opponent. But first I want 
to allude, of course, to this whole de- 
fense dispute and to one thing the dis- 
tinguished Senator offered as a fact. 

On page 9 of his prepared, published 
statement, there is fact No. 8. Now, 
Mr. President, with me a fact is an ac- 
tuality. A fact is a reality. A fact is 
an irresistable, stubborn thing. And 
there is no qualification of a fact. Two 
and two equal four. That is a fact, 
Stand on your head—it is still a fact. 
Go to Hong Kong, or Singapore, or the 
Fiji Islands, or Berlin—it is still a fact. 
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And it is an unequivocal fact. And so I 
examined one of these facts, and I read 
it to Senators verbatim: 

Fact No. 8: Gen. Thomas Power, com- 
mander of the Strategic Air Command, stated 
on January 19, 1960, that the Soviets could 
at that time destroy 95 percent of all the 
U.S. retaliatory forces if— 


And what a big “if’— 
they had 150 ICBM’s and 150 IRBM’s and if 
we had no airborne alert. 

The Soviets already have large numbers of 
IRBM's and will soon have large numbers of 
ICBM’'s. 


Now, that is not all General Power 
said, and that is the reason why I quar- 
rel about it when, as justification, we 
say the taxpayer pays the bill and he 
has a right to know. Well, in this re- 
gard, I give him the right to know every- 
thing; and do not escape the fine print 
in the contract, because what General 
Power said along with that statement, if 
I am informed correctly, was that this 
was “a mathematical calculation.” 

Mr. President, we have a hard time 
finding that statement when the story 
goes out to the country under these 
amazing headlines. There was a head- 
line from the Herald Tribune dated 
February 20 which read, “Deception on 
Missiles Laid to Administration.” 

We know the penchant of our people, 
and we know our own weaknesses, in 
examining the first paragraph of an ar- 
ticle, but it is the headline that makes 
the impression, and there it is: Decep- 
tion on Missiles Laid to Administration.” 

The same day this news story was re- 
ported in the Washington Star—and I 
have the quotation here in the file— 
something else was added, and that 
something was a statement by an Air 
Force spokesman, quoted in the Wash- 
ington Star of February 9, 1969. He was 
commenting on the Power statement. 
Incidentally, when I saw it without any 
qualification, I thought, “This is incredi- 
ble.” It is what impelled me to take the 
floor and lament the fact that all these 
things were “dished up” not merely for 
the information of our people, but for 
the information of the whole wide world, 
including our enemies, as I shall present- 
ly establish. 

But the Air Force spokesman on that 
day, February 9, 1960, said, “On a hypo- 
thetical set of circumstances.” Now, if 
that is a fact, I will eat it. 

I like the story about the fellow who 
saw an automobile accident in my town. 
They put him on the witness stand, and 
after they qualified him, the attorney 
said, Did you see the accident?” 

He answered, “Yes, sir.” 

The attorney said, “How far away were 
you when it happened?” 

Without hesitation, the witness said, 
“22 feet 934 inches.” 

The attorney said, “Now, smart aleck, 
tell the court and jury, how do you 
know?” 

The witness said, “When it happened, 
I measured from where I stood to the 
impact, because I knew some fool lawyer 
like you was going to ask me that ques- 
tion.” 

Now, these questions are asked. All I 
say is, and the only plea I make is, that 
if it is a fact I will respectfully stand back 
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and not argue with it, but I want no 
equivocal facts, and I want no qualified 
facts, because they are not facts within 
my estimate of the situation. That is the 
first point I make about the discussion 
which took place on Friday last. 

Secondly, I cannot help raising my 
voice with respect to the dubious value 
of the ventilation of a good many of these 
matters, simply because it is alleged that 
it is in the public interest, that the peo- 
ple should know, that of course it will 

resolve the confusion. If one could get 
the whole story before the people, I 
would have no quarrel, but I know the 
necessities and the verities of the situa- 
tion—how much and how little space is 
available, ofttimes, to tell the story. I 
know something about the weakness of 
readers’ interest, and what makes a good 
headline. 

This makes a good headline, Decep- 
tion on Missiles Laid to Administration.” 
It is a wonderful headline, but I am not 
sure that it adds to the confidence of our 
people in their Government, whether it 
be this or any other Commander in Chief 
or this or any other administration. So 
I have had some doubt about the value 
of dilating on these matters; and my 
doubt continues to grow. 

There was a speech in the House of 
Representatives on February 8. Under 
the rule I cannot mention the name of 
the Representative who made the speech, 
but he is a very distinguished Member 
and a committee chairman, I hope, Mr. 
President, it will not be charged that I 
violate the rules. I try only to identify 
the speech and not to identify the indi- 
vidual. 

In that speech the Representative said 
we ought to stop listening “to the ad- 
mirals.” I do not know whether he used 
the term generically to include generals 
also. Ido not know. But that goes out 
to the country. Does it add up to under- 
standing, or does it add up to confusion? 

Of course we had distinguished wit- 
nesses before the committee—Admiral 
Burke, General Power, General Twining 
and Secretary Gates. I thought—and 
this is wholly a personal opinion—that 
Admiral Burke, our Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, when he appeared before the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, made a sensible summation of 
the whole matter. He said: 

The defense argument stems from the fact 
that sincere men can make different judg- 
ments on future strength. 


But what are the people to get from 
this? What are the people to divine? 
Does this add up to information for the 
public? I have some very, very grave 
doubts about it. 

We of course know the responsibility 
of Congress in this field. I know the re- 
sponsibility of the committees of the 
Congress. I can generally always com- 
mend them for their factfinding explo- 
rations, even when I disagree. But our 
national security is such a delicate thing 
that unless every shade of opinion and 
every aspect of the matter, in proper 
and balanced context, is gotten out to 
the country, I am not sure reports dis- 
pel the confusion of our people and add 
up to anything of truly durable value. 
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The next observation I wish to make 
is that when I speak about influencing 
the rest of the world on the subject it 
gives me some concern. I have in my 
hand a monitored radio broadcast from 
Peking, China. It was uttered on the 7th 
of February 1960. I suppose whoever 
gave it used the headline, “Bitter 
Charges in United States Over Rocket 
Lag.” 

This is a shortwave broadcast beamed 
at Asia and Europe. When one says 
“Asia,” that refers to Red China. When 
one says “Europe and Asia,” that in- 
cludes the Soviet Union. That is not a 
happy headline—“Bitter Charges in 
United States Over Rocket Lag.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the monitored broadcast 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the radio 
broadcast was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


BITTER CHARGES IN UNITED STATES OVER 
ROCKET Lac 


(NCNA, radioteletype in English to Europe 
and Asia, February 7, 1960, 1958 GMT-B.) 


PEIPING, February 7.—Serlous disputes and 
accusations broke out recently among U.S. 
ruling circles both within and outside Con- 
gress over the fact that the United States 
was lagging far behind the Soviet Union in 
the fields of missiles and outer space ex- 
ploration, according to reports from Wash- 
ington. The disputes reflected the panic 
and desperate struggle of the admirers of 
the policy of “positions of strength” once 
they had lost that “position.” The disputes, 
which were called the great debate on U.S. 
military policy, were started by opposition 
Democrats, particularly influential Demo- 
crats who had announced that they would 
and were ready to take part in this year’s 
presidential election campaign. One after 
another they delivered speeches or testified 
in Congress, attacking the Republican gov- 
ernment for “lagging” in the development 
of missiles and for its responsibility for the 
missile gap between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. 

At a meeting launching the 1960 election 
campaign of the Democratic Party, the 
former President, Harry Truman, accused 
the Eisenhower administration of “inde- 
cision” and “neglect of a number of crucial 
issues,” including space and military ques- 
tions, and for being the “worst government” 
the United States had had for scores of years. 
One of the Democratic presidential candi- 
dates, Senator STUART SYMINGTON, accused 
Eisenhower of “not taking count of the 
startling changes which have come about 
since he came into office in 1953.” Contrast- 
ing the military strength of the Soviet Union 
with that of the United States, he said, “In 
the missile field, the Russians are ahead, in 
the space field they are way ahead. They 
have more submarines than we have. In 
ground forces they are ahead. Only in long- 

bombers can we claim any advantage 
at this time. But even here the problem is 
that the bombers are getting obsolescent and 
their deterrent value diminishes.” SYMING- 
TON admitted that the United States would 
become a second-rate power. 

Senate Leader LYNDON JOHNSON, Senate 
Deputy Leader Mixx MANSFIELD (both Demo- 
crats—NCNA), chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee RICHARD RUS- 
SELL, and Democratic Senators HUBERT 
HUMPHREY and JoHN KENNEDY, who have 
announced that they will take part in the 
presidential election campaign, all used the 
missile lag as their major attack against 
the Republican government. At the same 
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time, they insisted that the United States 
should greatly increase its military spending 
to develop missiles. 

MANSFIELD said dejectedly that, during the 
past decade, the Soviet Union made great 
strides in the economic, space, and the mili- 
tary fields, while “we have seen a period of 
Roman decadence as far as our own country 
is concerned.” After the Soviet launching 
of a powerful rocket into the Pacific, JOHNSON 
said that this constituted the most serious 
danger the country had ever faced. Demo- 
cratic Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH lamented 
that the United States was lagging pitifally 
and terribly. 

Senator Kennepy said that Eisenhower had 
led the United States to an unfavorable mili- 
tary position compared with the Soviet 
Union. He was in favor of increasing the 
military expenditure for the coming year. 
Joining the attack against the Government, 
the former Army Chief of Staff, Maxwell 
Taylor, even wanted the United States to 
increase annual military expenses from the 


Present $41 billion to $50 or $55 billion in 


the next 5 years, so as to increase U.S. 
strength. 

The attacks made by the Democratic Party 
have put the Eisenhower administration in 
an awkward position, because they have 
further exposed the outwardly strong but 
inwardly weak U.S. position of strength. 
AFP reported that the U.S. Government was 
launching a nationwide campaign in defense 
of U.S. military strength. The objective of 
the campaign was to reassure American opin- 
ion, the allies, and the noncommitted 
countries who are beginning to express seri- 
ous doubts as to the chances of the United 
States regaining the lead in the fleld of 
cosmic exploration. But, in the face of iron- 
clad facts, the report said that the senior 
Officials in charge of operation truth would 
have to avoid any attempt to minimize the 
caliber of Soviet cosmic achievements, These 
successes are too evident. 

At meetings of the Senate and the House 
committees in charge of investigation, U.S. 
Secretary of Defense Thomas Gates took the 
lead to defend the U.S. Government. On the 
one hand, he had to admit the advance 
and might of Soviet science and technology, 
but, on the other hand, he tried his best to 
minimize the missile gap between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. He blatantly 
said that the U.S. Defense Department had 
estimated formerly that the Soviet superior- 
ity in ICBM’s could be in the order of 3 to 1 
in the period 1960-63, but the present esti- 
mate was that the Soviet Union enjoyed a 
moderate numerical superiority. But Gates 
could not give any facts to back his new 
estimate. Consequently, this had given rise 
to general doubts both within and outside 
the U.S. Congress. 

During one of the roughest press confer- 
ence pummelings in many years in Wash- 
ington, Gates lamely conceded that his esti- 
mate was based on the Defense Department’s 
recognition of “what the Soviet Union will 
probably do” and not on the Soviet Union’s 
actual capability in producing missiles. 
After Gates’ statement, many Congressmen 
and leading papers accused him of being 
irresponsible and disgraceful. Senate Dem- 
ocratic Leader JoHNson pointed out that 
U.S. estimates of the strength of the other 
side were often construed from “wishful 
thinking, the easy way out, escape from 
reality, and avoidance of the hard facts of 
life.” He added that these “are the sure 
roads to disaster.” U.S. Strategic Air Com- 
mander Thomas Power also said that, “with 
only some 300 ballistic missiles, the Soviets 
could virtually wipe out our entire nuclear 
striking capability within a span of 30 min- 
utes; only about half of these missiles would 
have to be ICBM's.” 

CIA Director Allen Dulles said that, to a 
larger extent, the Soviet Union surpassed 
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the possibility which the world expected 
of it in gaining scientific and technological 
achievements. At present, although there 
are persons abroad who still cherish the hope 
that the United States would catch up with 


the Soviet Union, it is seen that, in the ` 


next 5 to 10 years, doubts regarding the real- 
ization of this possibility would increase. 
At the same time, the U.S. Government was 
strenuously advocating more intensive arms 
expansion. Recently, U.S. President Eisen- 
hower repeatedly stressed that the United 
States would greatly develop missile weapons 
and requested Congress to increase appro- 
priations for the study of large-size rocket 
engines. He also indicated that, in fiscal 
year 1960, the U.S. Government’s expendi- 
ture for missiles “is getting close to the 
point where money itself will not bring you 
any speed, any quicker development.” 

Vice President RICHARD Nixon insisted that 
militarily the United States “must maintain 
sufficient strength” and should not cut mili- 
tary expenses. “Under no circumstances 
should the United States or its allies reduce 
their strength,” he said. Defense Secretary 
Gates stressed that the United States should 
improve the retaliatory capability for a gen- 
eral war and maintain the capability for lo- 
cal wars. He indicated that the United 
States was speeding the development of bal- 
listic missiles, military satellites, and long- 
range bombers. Gates did not disguise his 
opposition by saying that “negotiations with 
the Soviets will result in agreements that 
will ease our defense problems.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
shall read only a few parts of the 
broadcast. 


Serlous disputes and accusations broke 
out recently among US. ruling circles both 
within and outside Congress over the fact 
that the United States was lagging far be- 
hind the Soviet Union in the fields of mis- 
siles and outer-space exploration, according 
to reports from Washington. 


It is so easy to utter speeches on this 
floor. The next day they are in the 
headlines 10,000 miles from the Senate 
Chamber. I have a right, I think, to 
ventilate my own fears in that respect 
when the wrong thing is said. 

The broadcast goes on: 

The disputes reflected the panic—the 
panic—and desperate struggle of the ad- 
mirers of the policy of “positions of 
strength” once they had lost that “posi- 
tion.” The disputes, which were called 
the great debate“ 


They do not miss anything. They 
know all the changes 


the “great debate” on U.S. military policy, 
were started by opposition Democrats, par- 
ticularly influential Democrats who had an- 
nounced that they would and were ready to 
take part in this year's presidential election 
campaign. One after another they delivered 
speeches or testified in Congress, attacking 
the Republican government for “lagging” in 
the development of missiles and for its re- 
sponsibility for the “missile gap“ between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 


I shall read one further paragraph, 
and that is enough for my purposes: 

At a meeting launching the 1960 election 
campaign of the Democratic Party, the for- 
mer President, Harry Truman, accused the 
Eisenhower administration of “indecision 
and neglect of a number of crucial issues,” 
including space and military questions, and 
Tor being the worst government” the United 


States had had for scores of years. One of © 


the Democratic presidential candidates, 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, accused Eisen- 
hower of “not taking account of the 
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startling changes which have come about 
since he came into office in 1953.” 


They read that or heard it in China, 
and they heard it in Korea. They heard 
it in Vietnam. They heard it in Burma. 
They heard it in Europe. 

Do Senators think for 1 minute that 
the present Commander in Chief has 
not taken account of the changes in mil- 
itary posture and military developments 
since he has been in office? I sat with 
him long; and I will stake my chips on 
the fact that for 41 years he has given 
the best of his life to the defense and 
security of this country. But when we 
talk on the hustings, I make full allow- 
ance for the liberties we take in a cam- 
paign. I have taken them myself. But 
I believe that when we enter this deli- 
cate security field, it calls for some re- 
straint, because a country—a blessed 
country—and its survival are involved. 
That is one matter that distresses me 
somewhat. 

When we talk about fields in which 
supposedly we lag, there is always 
brought into purview, I think, the ques- 
tion of How great the peril?” Someone 
may very well assail these rather casual 
remarks I make on the ground that back 
in the early days perhaps there was not 
so much danger; but now we must lay 
everything out so that the whole world 
can see, because the peril was never 
greater. 

Let us take a look. Here is a report 
from the Subcommittee on Investigation 
of the Preparedness Program. This is 
the 39th report. It was messaged to the 
chairman in a letter of submittal on 
June 17, 1952. Our distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Jonnson], was the chairman. Let 
me say, where all the world can hear, 
that he is a distinguished Senator, a 
distinguished citizen, and a distinguished 
leader. I have abundant confidence in 
him. 

What was said in this report was noth- 
ing more than something to show how 
an estimate at one time can be so far 
afield, and why we should exercise an 
abundance of caution when we throw 
allegations and figures around, some- 
times a little carelessly. I shall read 
from page 5 of the report. The subtitle 
is “The Stretchout.” By way of back- 
ground, I may say that there was a good 
deal of feeling about stretching out pro- 
curement and the expansion of our Air 
Force. I read from the report: 

But even more important than these de- 
lays was the decision of the President and 
his advisers to postpone the attainment of 
air strength for a period of about a year. 
This is commonly referred to as the stretch- 
out, a step that was taken for fiscal reasons. 


I will get to the fiscal reasons in a little 
while. 

This decision, according to Secretary 
Lovett, “involved the acceptance of a con- 
siderable degree of calculated risk.” It 
meant a cutback of current as well as fu- 


ture production. It meant fewer deliveries _ 


of planes to Europe. 
This is the salient part: 


In a memorandum commenting on the 
stretchout, the Joint Chiefs of Staff made 
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the following statement: The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff desire to reaffirm that they consider 
the general period of 1954 to be the most 
dangerous for the security of the United 
States in the foreseeable future.” 


Were they right? I thought 1954 was 
a quiet and tranquil year. The President 
had been in office for a little while. The 
country was going forward. We had 
resolved the difficulties in Korea. So the 
era of 1954, which was said to be the 
most dangerous in the foreseeable future, 
did not turn out to be so dangerous after 
all. Do not ask me why. I do not 
know. I know, however, what the his- 
tory books show. I know what hap- 
pened in January, February, March, 
April, May, June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember. I need only to look at the 
chronology in the World Almanac, or 
in the encyclopedia, or to look in my own 
notes to find out what happened. The 
danger was not there. It did not come 
in 1955, 1956, 1957, or 1958. Where was 
the great peril in 1954? 

It might be argued that that proves 
that leaders can make mistakes. Per- 
haps General Power made a mistake 
too. I think we should be cautious in- 
deed how we drape the sun, the moon, 
and the stars with all the figures, and 
even threaten to release the intelligence 
figures unless we get an answer. The 
threat was later withdrawn. It does 
not make me very happy, when we are 
dealing with the whole delicate question 
of the security of the country. 

There are differences of opinion about 
this whole business. But there is one 
thing on which I do not believe there 
can be a difference of opinion, and that 
is the interest in his country, his fidelity, 
his patriotism, and his anxiety about its 
security and its survival, of the Com- 
mander in Chief 228 years after the 
first Commander in Chief of this Repub- 
lic was born. 

It distresses me no end when it is 
made to appear that the Commander in 
Chief puts a balance sheet, and money, 
above our survival. The critics will ring 
the changes. We shall hear them— 
money versus security. 

On February 3, 1960, the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
TON ]—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for an observa- 
tion? If the Senator wishes to talk 
about me, will he turn in my direction, 
so that I can hear what he is saying? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought I was talk- 
ing loud enough. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator 
seems to be talking to the other side all 
the time. Since I am here, I should like 
to be able to hear what he has to say. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Most of the congre- 
gation is sitting on this side of the 
church. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
occupants of the galleries are guests of 
the Senate, and they will remain silent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. On February 3, 1960, 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
made a speech to the National Democrat 
Club in New York. To be exact, the club 
is located at 223 Madison Avenue. From 
reading the columns from day to day I 
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thought “Madison Avenue” was an ex- 
clusive term applied to us Republicans, 
but this club is located on Madison 
Avenue. 

That was reported 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will not my good 
friend wait for a little while? I will 
yield to him later. 

Mr. ERVIN. I did not want the Sena- 
tor to say that that is exclusively Re- 
publican, because I understand that 
some people on Madison Avenue worked 
on Democratic projects, also, and they 
even tried to change the name of the 
Democratic Party to the Democrat Party. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator is not 
careful, he will spoil a good speech. 
{Laughter.] 

They bring out the Madison Avenue 
boys, and I always thought they meant 
us. At least, the club is located on Madi- 
son Avenue in New York City. This is 
what the New York Journal reported on 
February 4: 

Mr. SYMINGTON was speaking of old guard 
Republicans, those who put Hoover in office, 
those who put Dewey in office. 


I was for Hoover. I am proud of it. 
I think he was one of the greatest Ameri- 
cans then and is now that this country 
ever produced. Iwas for Dewey. I may 
have said some things that he did not 
like, on occasion. [Laughter.] 

But I was still for him. The world will 
admit and everybody will admit that he 
is one of the greatest administrators in 
our Government this country has ever 
seen. 
, So I am tarred with the characteriza- 

tion of being an old guard Republican. 
This is what the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri had to say: 

They are willing to juggle the intelligence 
books to balance the budget books, and give 
the people a false impression of our relative 
security in this troubled world. 


Mr. President, I have a right to re- 
gard that as putting security in the 
political field. That statement was 
made before a Democratic club. It was 
a political speech. It was an attack 
upon this administration and many 
members of it. And it was an attack 
on me, because I suppose I am included 
by this term “old guard Republican.” 

So many terms have been fastened on 
me that sometimes I do not know which 
I must own up to. I am just a garden 
variety Republican who, like Lincoln, 
believes in the Constitution and in the 
Bill of Rights and in our free-enterprise 
system, and who wants to see the country 
go forward, so that those who will be 
the legatees of what we do here or fail 
to do will have a full, fair, and decent 
chance to enjoy the same benefits we 
have had in our generation. 

There is the issue of money versus 
security: 

They are willing— 


Willing? That must show an enthu- 
siastic disposition to do it. When it is 
said that a man is willing, he is champ- 
ing at the bit; he is waiting— 


to juggle the intelligence books to balance 
the budget books. 
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He is willing to put mammon ahead of 
his country. He is willing, in the in- 
terest of a balanced budget, to take a 
chance upon the survival of the country 
for whose protection he took an oath. 

I do not like it. I will say that any- 
where. I say it to the Senator from 
Missouri. I want the country to know 
how I feel about it. Then I want the 
country to know how the Senator from 
Missouri felt about it. 

It is best to be careful about throw- 
ing stones around in this man’s town 
and in this political arena, because often 
the book rises up to haunt one. The 
book is read on me once in a while, but 
I take it that is part of the business. Is 
it not, my friends? One needs a tough 
hide in this business, One really does. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri appeared in Montclair, N.J., be- 
fore a meeting, in 1952. To be exact, it 
was on March 14. It was reported the 
next day in the New York Herald Trib- 
une. What was happening was that 
he was receiving an award from Yale 


alumni. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the whole article printed 
in the Recorp at this point. I will read 
one paragraph, 

Mr. ERVIN. I dislike to object, but I 
would like to hear the article read. I 
do not know what it is. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
that the print in this article is rather 
fine, and my bifocals are not working too 
well this morning. I will put the whole 
article in the Recorp. Most of it re- 
lates, of course, to the award, and so 
forth, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 

15, 1952] 

DANGER OF U.S. COLLAPSE TOLD BY SyMING- 
TON—HE WARNS YALE ALUMNI UNPRECE- 
DENTED SPENDING May LEAD TO BANKRUPTCY 
MontTciair, N.J., March 14.—Sruart SYM- 

INGTON said here tonight that Communist 

Russia may be relying on an economic col- 

lapse of the United States to keep it out of 

an all-out atomic war. 

The former Administrator of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation spoke at a 
meeting of the Yale Alumni Association in 
the Montclair Golf Club at which he received 
the 1952 Montclair Yale Bowl Award as the 
outstanding alumnus of the university. 

“Perhaps the Politboro,” he said, “will now 
rely on their silent weapons, such guns as 
crippling taxes, unprecedented spending, in- 
flationary tendencies and the consequent ef- 
fects on that personal incentive and corpo- 
rate initiative— 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I read the last para- 
graph: 

“I have great respect for most of our mili- 
tary leaders” he continued, “but as sure as 
the sun is coming up tomorrow, if military 
appropriation requests are not checked at 
least as carefully as all other appropriation 
requests, this armament program can only 
end in national bankruptcy.” 


That is not I saying it. That is the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri say- 
ing it. He said it when he received an 
award in 1952. What does anyone think 
the President has been doing? He does 
not want the country to go into bank- 
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ruptey. He is charged with some regard 
for the budget, and very properly so. He 
tries to put this whole matter into proper 
balance. Consequently, who shall say 
that in so doing and in thinking of a 
balanced budget, to dampen the fevers 
of inflation, the President of the United 
States should be charged with putting 
money above security; and that these 
amazing headlines should develop over 
whether or not he was misleading the 
country? That is a rather amazing 
thing. It is a matter of deep concern 
to me. 

There is still another statement to for- 
tify what Iam saying. I do not depend 
on that alone. The distinguished Sena- 
tor, when in his capacity with the Air 
Force, appeared before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the House on Janu- 
ary 27, 1949, and in responding to a ques- 
tion, said: 

What the military and Air Force consider 
is essential to security, sir, is not paramount, 
as I see it. Anybody against us can win in 
two ways. The first would be in battle, and 
the second would be by forcing us to spend 
more money than the country could afford, 
getting into deficit spending. 


He was an Official of the Government. 
He was charged with high responsibility. 
He said that what the military thought 
about it in the field of security was not 
paramount. He said others could win 
against us in battle, but they could also 
force us “to spend more money than the 
country could afford, getting into deficit 
spending.” 

What does anyone think the President 
of the United States has been trying to 
do? He has a responsibility, even as we 
e to keep the country on an even 

ee 

I do not quarrel with the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri about that state- 
ment. I only quarrel when an ulterior 
purpose may be ascribed to the present 
Commander in Chief with regard to a 
balanced budget, deficit financing, and a 
regard for our first line of defense, which 
is the home line, and that he has no 
proper regard for security and for sur- 
vival. 

I add one other thing, because when 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
was about to say farewell to his job, the 
New York Times made the following 
statement: 

SYMINGTON said that although he was con- 
vinced of the need for 70 air groups, he sup- 
ported the Truman budget “without any 
reservations whatsoever.” 


The former Secretary of the Air Force 
said he was convinced that the country 
should have 70 air groups. Many people 
were convinced that we should not have 
that many. But he supported his Com- 
mander in Chief’s budget without reser- 
vation, I add that statement because so 
long as the Almighty gives me breath, I 
expect to defend the Commander in 
Chief of the United States against any 
allegation whatsoever that he is so de- 
voted to a balanced budget that the con- 
sideration of security and the survival of 
this blessed country becomes secondary. 

There are some other things I suppose 
I could add to these rather casual re- 
marks. We can differ, and we shall dif- 
fer from time to time, But when all is 
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said and done, so much of what we say 
is opinion, and we ought to be careful 
how we throw it around. If we want to 
reflect on how we differ, let us consider 
what happened to the defense appropria- 
tion bill last year. 

The House reported a $38.8 billion bill. 
They passed it by a rollcall vote of 329 
to 3. 

The Senate passed a bill, by a vote of 
39 to 6, which provided $800 million more. 

So the House and Senate differed on 
how many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars should be provided in the bill. 

The bill went to conference. What 
happened? The conference split the dif- 
ference. The conference report was ap- 
proved in this body by a vote of 85 to 0. 
Talk about differences? There they are. 
When the House reported the defense 
bill last year, it made this significant 
statement: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff as a corporate 
body is not providing the kind of advice 
and leadership which this country requires. 


That is a great reflection upon great 
leaders who have given their lives to 
training themselves for these responsi- 
bilities. Yet the House committee in- 
dicted them, broad scale, when it said: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff as a corporate 
body is not providing the kind of advice and 
leadership which this country requires. 


That is in print. It is contained in a 
printed document, prepared at the ex- 
pense of the people. I have sometimes 
wondered how many people have seen 
it. 

I remember the discussions which took 
place concerning the Bomarc missile. 
The House cut the amount for that 
missile sharply, and they assigned a most 
interesting reason. They said it was 
one way to focus attention on the missile 
controversy. The way to focus atten- 
tion is to take the money away. So they 
proceeded to do that. The Senate re- 
stored almost $80 million. I did not 
check back to see what finally happened. 

Mr. President, we have had our dif- 
ferences concerning a conventional air- 
craft carrier, a nuclear carrier, or no 
carrier. But when we got all through, 
we did not make too much noise about it. 
Then we went our particular ways. 

But when this subject becomes a polit- 
ical issue, and it is made to appear that 
this administration and the present 
Commander in Chief are putting an 
iridescent dollar sign in the sky and 
are making that the point of worship, 
instead of our security and survival, 
then, Mr. President, it will make no dif- 
ference who in the Senate or who in 
Government is involved: I intend to pro- 
test. That is why I protest that sort of 
thing today. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BUSH rose. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have listened with interest to the re- 
marks of the junior Senator from Illinois. 
I thank him for his thoughtfulness in 
giving me prior notice that he was going 
to make this talk on the floor of the Sen- 
ate today. 

With some of the implications of his 
talk I do not agree: With some of the 
statements in his talk I do not agree. 
Therefore, rather than attempt to an- 
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swer the distinguished minority leader 
in detail at this time, I shall read his 
speech carefully. Then I shall let him 
know, if and when I shall answer him on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I should like to make an 
additional remark in this category. The 
junior Senator from Illinois referred to 
the majority leader. Many years ago it 
was my privilege to meet for the first 
time the majority leader of the Senate 
(Mr. JOHNSON of Texas]. As a former 
member of the executive branch and as 
a junior Senator, I say there is no man 
whose legislative record in support of our 
country’s defenses surpasses that of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas. 
On one occasion, as the record will show, 
there were but eight votes in the Senate 
which favored the maintenance of an 
adequate Air Force. The vote of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader was one of 
that small number. 

Mr. President, last month the Secre- 
tary of Defense testified that the analysis 
of intelligence data had been changed to 
one based on an “estimate of what we 
believe he [Russia] will probably do, not 
what he [Russia] is capable of doing.” 

The Secretary concluded that as a re- 
sult of this change in procedure, “the 
great divergence [in ICBM’s] based on 
figures testified to in past years, 
narrows.” 

A few days later, the Secretary of the 
Air Force even went so far as to say that 
the new method had adjusted the picture 
to such an extent that he was not sure 
but what the ICBM gap may have been 
eliminated altogether. 

Those were the statements made to the 
people. 

Ten days after the statement by the 
Secretary of Defense, however, the Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, in a closed, secret session, told 
the Senate exactly the reverse. 

At that time the Director said the new 
intelligence data showed that the num- 
ber of long-range ballistic missiles the 
Soviets were expected to have ready to 
be launched against the United States 
was, in ratios, greater than the estimate 
of what they were expected to have based 
on last year’s intelligence data. In fact, 
at mid-1960, mid-1961, and mid-1962, 
the new estimates, the new estimates of 
the Soviet ratios in ready-to-launch 
capability average between 20 and 50 
percent more than the estimates of last 
year. 

Based on this year’s figures and this 
year’s method of analysis, the Soviets 
are expected to have a capability greater 
than the 3 to 1 lead Secretary McElroy 
forecast last year. 

Therefore, the recent public state- 
ments and implications by this adminis- 
tration on this matter, previously re- 
ferred to, were wrong. Accordingly, I 
stated that the administration was mis- 
leading the American people with respect 
to this vital matter. There has been no 
correction of the erroneous statement 
made last month by those two officials, as 
there was last year. I commend Secre- 
tary McElroy for his clarification last 
year. 

Therefore, my statement stands: The 
American people are being misled. The 
American people are being told one thing 
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in public statements by members of this 
administration; and the U.S. Senate is 
being told a vastly different story, in 
secret or executive hearings. 

Mr. President, there is a simple way 
to clear up this confusion. Let the Sec- 
retary of Defense, or whoever is the 
proper official, announce at this time the 
current estimated ratios on ICBM’s. 
This Secretary McElroy did around the 
time the budget came up last year. He 
announced, at that time, that we planned 
to let the Soviet Union attain a lead of 
3 to 1 in these highly important weapons. 
Surely, all of us will agree that, if any 
ratios are to be released to the people of 
the United States, the right ratios 
should be released. 

To the best of my knowledge no Mem- 
ber of the Senate has released or 
has suggested releasing classified data. 
However, if any information is to be 
made available, the American people and 
the Members of the Congress have the 
right to demand that such information 
be accurate and not misleading. 

Therefore, this administration should 
publish now what it is estimated the 
Soviets will be capable of launching 
against this country, compared with our 
like capability—in ratios or percent- 
ane, * mid-1960, mid-1961, and mid- 

In that way, without divulging any 
classified information and without tell- 
ing any possible enemy anything he does 
not already know, the American people 
would have the truth. 

Mr. President, no amount of oratory 
can justify the giving out of misinforma- 
tion. Under our form of government the 
people are entitled to the truth. 

I wish to thank my friend, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusxH], who, I 
believe, was ahead of me on the list of 
speakers for today, for yielding to me at 
this time, in order that I could make 
these comments following the remarks of 
the minority leader. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have 
been very glad to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri. Cer- 
tainly he was entitled to that courtesy, 
after the remarks of the minority leader. 

I had intended to make today some 
extended remarks of my own on this 
subject. However, in view of the re- 
marks made by the minority leader, I 
shall defer mine. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank the minority leader for his very 
clear and well-documented exposition of 
the subject under debate here. I am 
particularly grateful to him for his stir- 
ring defense of the administration, and 
of the President of the United States, in 
particular. Certainly I think the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has made an ironclad 
case for the fact that the President does 
not put dollars above survival, and I 
think the Senator has made a good case 
for the fact that none of us who sup- 
port the President in this great debate 
do that. 

Icongratulate the minority leader, and 
I think that all of us who are on this 
side of this great question owe him a very 
great debt of gratitude. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 
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Mr. BUSH. 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut for yielding. 

Mr. President, I, too, wish to congrat- 
ulate the minority leader; and particu- 
larly I wish to say that in his speech 
he has stated in all respects my position 
on this matter. I agree with him whole- 
heartedly; and I believe that the job he 
has done by means of the speech he has 
made, in bringing this question into 
focus before the Senate today, is a real 
contribution to the situation we face in 
connection with our national armaments. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Connect- 
icut yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield, if I may, to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to join in the commendation of the 
minority leader for placing this matter 
in proper focus. 

I wish to add to his remarks a state- 
ment about the testimony of General 
Power. On yesterday, I placed in the 
Recorp, following some remarks of mine 
under the title “Stop Selling America 
Short,” a recent article by certainly one 
of the foremost, if not the foremost, mili- 
tary journalists in the country, Hanson 
W. Baldwin, whose articles are published 
in the New York Times. He dealt spe- 
cifically with the matter to which the 
minority leader has referred, regarding 
the testimony of General Power; and Mr. 
Baldwin had the following to say: 

Gen. Thomas S. Power, commanding the 
Strategic Air Command, has stressed the 
vulnerability factor by estimating that 300 
Soviet missiles might destroy our retaliatory 
capability. General Power has omitted from 
his equation a great many tactical Air Force 
units, as well as the Navy's nuclear-capable 
forces. 

But even so, a simultaneous and synchro- 
nized attack by a salvo of 300 Soviet mis- 
siles, each launched on a precise, predeter- 
mined timetable so that the missiles would 
arrive simultaneously on their widely scat- 
tered targets, would assume a technical and 
organizational skill that we do not possess 
and are unlikely to possess in the immedi- 
ately foreseeable future, and there is no rea- 
son to believe that the Russians possess such 
a technology. 

DETERRENT GOAL 

Thus, our vulnerability today—or in the 
immediate tomorrow—is not as great as an 
academic discussion can make it appear. 


I think it very important to keep this 
entire matter in proper focus. I believe 
that in the remarks I made yesterday I 
was doing so, in pointing out that it is 
perfectly proper to have a high-level dis- 
cussion of our national-defense policy 
and it is entirely in the public interest; 
but it is a disservice to make it appear 
that we are weak, because we are the 
strongest nation on earth, and we in- 
tend to continue to be the strongest. The 
President of the United States is more 
dedicated to that objective than any 
other man I know. 

I thank my friend, the Senator from 
Connecticut, for yielding to me. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
congratulate the Senator from New York 


I yield to the Senator 
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for the remarks he made in the course 


Recorp. I believe he is quite correct in 
— the special quotation 
Hanson W. 


‘Those 
who read information of this type will 
be glad to know, I believe, some of the 
truths which bear on the matter of our 
defense posture. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish to 
join in the appreciation which has been 
expressed of the effort of the minority 
leader to place this whole matter in bet- 
ter focus before the American people. 

I am one of those who do believe that 
the people are entitled to know as much 
as can be told. At the same time, I 
think there are in the field of national 
security certain limits beyond which 
we should not go. 

I do not think it is a good part of 
strategy or of national defense to adver- 
tise weakness, if there be some. Let us 
advertise our strength, rather than 
weakness. But in saying that, I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. 

At one time the Senator from Con- 
necticut was a great baseball player, I 
understand. So I am sure he knows that 
in assessing the strength of a team, one 
thinks of the teamwork and a balanced 
team. 

What our President and what the De- 
fense Department have sought to pro- 
vide for the American people is a well 
balanced team. There may be a stronger 
punch here or a stronger punch there; 
but I believe the American people are 
entitled to know that the U.S. team is 
the strongest team on the field today. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
I desire to associate myself with the 
laudatory remarks concerning the 
speech made by the minority leader rel- 
ative to our defense position and the at- 
titude of the President in the entire 
matter. 

In listening to the remarks which the 
distinguished minority leader ascribed 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sym- 
incton]—as having been made in 1952, 
as I recall, in New York—it was my rec- 
ollection that the Senator from Missouri 
commented that we could be defeated 
by continued deficit spending in this 
country just as well as we could be de- 
feated by military means. They were 
not his exact words, but the meaning 
was there. 

That is a point which I think is con- 
stantly overlooked by the opposite side. 
I cannot for the life of me understand 
why they think there is some source of 
money other than the people’s pockets; 
why they believe we can continue with 
deficit spending, even if it is involved in 
military expenditures, which will not ul- 
timately lead to bankruptcy. 
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I respectfully submit that the Rus- 
sians do not care how they defeat us. 
They are doing pretty well around the 
world now, without firing a shot or drop- 
ping a bomb. They do not care whether 
they defeat us psychologically, by caus- 
ing our economic collapse, or, if they 
have to, by military means. 

I think we have to recognize their an- 
nounced intention of the captivation of 
the capitalistic world, which means the 
United States and our allies. 

We have to have a balance in spending 
so we do not have unbalanced budgets 
and increased deficit spending, which 
has wreaked havoc on the value of our 
dollar in this country and on the respect 
for the dollar around the world. 

I think the aim of the military should 
be to achieve a balanced power, and that 
is exactly what I have understood the 
President to be in favor of. He does not 
look upon missiles as the only weapons 
we have. He does not look upon Polaris 
missiles as the only weapons we have. 
He does not look upon the Strategic Air 
Command as the only weapon we have. 
He does not look at surface vessels of 
the Navy as the only weapon we have. 
Rather, he considers all those weapons 
in toto and says, truthfully, that this is 
the greatest military force assembled in 
the history of the world. 

I am convinced the President is cor- 
rect. I am confident we can maintain 
that superiority. 

There are aspects of this defense pic- 
ture as to which I am not in agreement 
with some Senators on this side of the 
aisle. But when we are talking about 
total forces, balanced forces, and about 
the total power of those forces, then I 
must agree with the Commander in 
Chief that we have the strongest mili- 
tary position in the world today, and 
we will maintain it so long as we main- 
tain a balanced budget in our country 
and do not, so to speak, spend ourselves 
to destruction. 

I thank the Senator from Connecticut 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona. Incidentally, I 
think it is interesting to observe for the 
record that he himself is a member of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, a 
general officer in the Air Force Reserve, 
and one who would be as much con- 
cerned with our national defense and 
the general posture of our defense as 
any Senator could possibly be. So I am 
very much reassured by his frank state- 
ment on this subject. I think the people 
of our country should be reassured by 
that statement because of his connection 
with the armed services and his constant 
interest and activity in connection there- 
with as a general officer in the Air Force 
Reserve. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] for his contri- 
bution and his relevant comments on this 
situation. Certainly one who has been 
on the Armed Services Committee for as 
long as the Senator from South Dakota 
has been is in a position to have his 
statements bear some weight. He is 
generally recognized by Senators on both 
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sides of the aisle as one of the most 
careful and accurate men in the whole 
U.S. Senate, and he is not given to mak- 
ing irresponsible or extravagant state- 
ments. On the other hand, he is usually 
very careful and conservative in what he 
says, and backs those statements up with 
facts and figures. 

The fact that he is wholeheartedly 
committed to the President’s position in 
this matter is of gratification to all of us 
who agree with the President’s general 
position. 

One more word, Mr. President, and I 
shall conclude. There has been a great 
tendency in this debate to harass the 
Bureau of the Budget. From time to 
time the Bureau of the Budget is made 
a whipping boy in connection with mat- 
ters in which authorized expenditures 
appear to have been set aside tempo- 
rarily or otherwise. The Bureau of the 
Budget has been harassed for such 
action. 

I think it should be said for the 
Recorp and for the understanding of 
people generally that the Bureau of the 
Budget has no power of its own; that the 
Bureau of the Budget is under the Presi- 
dent of the United States; that it is a 
part of the staff of the President. The 
Bureau has no authority of its own. 
When the Bureau of the Budget does 
something, it is the President of the 
United States who does it, and the 
Bureau does it with his approval. 

So I think those who seek to harass 
the Bureau of the Budget must realize— 
and I am afraid perhaps some of them 
do not—that actually they are attack- 
ing the President of the United States 
when they attack the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. President, we could not run this 
Government without a Bureau of the 
Budget. It would be a shambles. It 
would be an unorganized, chaotic af- 
fair. The Bureau of the Budget’s job is 
to keep expenditures within appropri- 
ated sums, and also, as a part of his 
staff, to help the President to come to 
conclusions about the needs of the vari- 
ous departments, so he can reach a bal- 
anced conclusion, as the Senator from 
South Dakota has said, regarding not 
only the merits of the demands of the 
armed services, but also in relation to 
demands of other departments of the 
Government. 

So, as one who has regard and admira- 
tion for the operation of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and particularly during 
the last few years under Mr. Stans, I 
pay tribute to the Bureau and to him 
for the faithful administration of the 
President’s policies and for the Di- 
rector’s faithful work as the President’s 
chief of staff in connection with budget- 
ary controls. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


STUDY OF CHARGES AND ALLEGA- 
TIONS OF UNION CORRUPTION 
Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 

seven prominent citzens who constitute 

the Public Review Board of the United 
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Auto Workers have been asked by the 
union to study charges and allegations 
of corruption within the union. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle appearing in today’s New York 
Times describing this action be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 23, 1960] 


UAW Asks Strupy or GOP ATracks—CrTI- 
ZENS Boarp To TAKE Up RACKETS CHARGES 
LABELED AS LIES BY AUTO UNION 


(By Damon Stetson) 


Derroir, February 22.— The United Auto- 
mobile Workers asserted today that a report 
of four Republicans on the Senate Rackets 
Committee was a politically motivated, anti- 
labor document based on “falsehood” and 
“malicious slander.” 

At the same time, Walter P. Reuther, presi- 
dent of the UAW, asked the union’s public 
review board, an independent group of seven 
prominent citizens, to examine the charges. 
After doing so, he said, the board should re- 
port the truth regarding the allegations to 
the public and to the union’s members. 


MADE PUBLIC BY GOLDWATER 


Later today, Mr. Reuther met with Rabbi 
Morris Adler, chairman of the review board, 
and two other members from this area to dis- 
cuss the request. 

After the conference Rabbi Adler said that 
the requested action came within his board’s 
jurisdiction and that the board had a duty 
to review the charges. He said he would 
convene the review board’s executive com- 
mittee immediately to discuss the matter. 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, of 
Arizona, made public last week the Repub- 
lican report of the Rackets Committee, 
formally known as the Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field. 

The four Republicans said in their report 
that they were convinced that “corruption, 
misappropriation of funds, bribery, extor- 
tion and collusion with the underworld had 
existed within the UAW as in the Teamsters 
and those other unions whose derelictions 
have been so widely publicized.” 

The report of the full committee, headed 
by Senator JOHN L. MCOLELLAN, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, is expected to be issued this week, 

Robert F. Kennedy, former chief counsel 
for the committee issued a statement last 
week branding the Republican allegations 
about the UAW as false. He accused the 
Republican members of “across-the-board 
hatred of organized labor.“ 

The international executive board of the 
auto union attacked the Republican report 
today in strong language. 


REPORTED CALLED UNTRUTHFUL 


It charged that the report had distorted 
the truth and contained outright fabrica- 
tions. 

“It reflects the hysterical hatred of those 
Senators for the UAW and all other clean and 
democratic unions,” Mr. Reuther said in a 
statement. 

The Review Board was established by the 
union in 1957. It was empowered to make 
final and binding decisions on all cases 
appealed to it and to deal with matters re- 
lated to alleged violations of any ethical 
practices codes of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. 

The Goldwater report dealt particularly 
with the long Kohler Co. strike at Kohler, 
Wis. Stress was put on what Senator GOLD- 
WATER Called a “pattern of violence in UAW 
strikes.” 
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The union statement today said that an 
objective evaluation of the charges would 
demonstrate that the four Republican Sen- 
ators had “glaringly and guiltily” omitted 
reference to the record of “violence, ter- 
rorism and intimidation” that, it said, the 
Kohler Co. had directed against its workers. 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD OF THE 
WASHINGTON POST AND TIMES 
HERALD 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, for 
years the great majority of the press, 
radio and television in parts of the Na- 
tion other than the South has operated 
on a double standard. They persist in 
espousing a holier-than-thou attitude in 
the field of so-called civil rights. Clos- 
ing their eyes to their own prejudice, 
they concentrate exclusively on what 
they term “racial prejudice,” which they 
perceive to exist only in the South. 

In the first place, racial prejudice, 
probably exists to a greater extent in 
other parts of the country than it does 
in the South. Certainly, outbreaks of 
violence between the races are more fre- 
quent and vicious in the population cen- 
ters of the Northeast than any that occur 
in the Southern States. 

Behind the paper curtain the word 
“prejudice” has been narrowed in defini- 
tion to a brand of “racial prejudice” as 
seen in the eyes of the holier-than-thou 
do-gooders who publish the anti-South 
periodicals. These very publications are 
themselves the epitome of prejudice 
against the white people of the South. 
Their biased and vicious half-truths and 
exaggerations concerning the people of 
the States which comprised the late Con- 
federacy find no equal in bigotry. 

Foremost among the papers whose edi- 
torial policy reflects the intense degree 
of prejudice against the South to which 
I refer is the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. On Monday, February 22, the 
Washington Post and Times Herald pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “Fair Security 
Procedure.” In general, the editorial 
approved of the new industrial security 
program inaugurated by the executive 
department and bitterly condemned the 
procedures which were contained in De- 
partment of Defense Regulation 441 for 
industrial security programs; the latter 
having been declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court last@year in the case 
of Greene against McElroy, partially on 
the grounds that there was no provision 
in the regulation for confrontation of 
the accused by the prosecuting witnesses 
and no right of cross-examination. 

With respect to security cases, the 
Washington Post and Times Herald finds 
the rights of cross-examination and con- 
frontation to be essential and basic 
rights of the individual. In extolling 
the right of cross-examination, as ap- 
plied to security cases, of course, the edi- 
torial said: 

The right of cross-examination grows not 
out of a sentimental concern for accused per- 
sons but out of a recognition, distilled from 
experience, that it is an indispensable means 
of discovering the truth. This is why testi- 
mony in criminal trials is invariably sub- 
jected to it, It is especially important and 
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useful, as Chief Justice Warren pointed out 
in the Greene case, “where the evidence 
consists of the testimony of individuals 
whose memory might be faulty or who, in 
fact, might be perjurers or persons motivated 
by malice, vindictiveness, intolerance, prej- 
udice or jealousy.” Cross-examination pro- 
tects the Government no less than an ac- 
cused individual. For it safeguards justice. 
It ought to be given full application in the 
Federal employee security program as well 
as in the industrial security program. 


The rights of confrontation and cross- 
examination have recently been raised in 
a setting where, not suspected security 
risks, but State and local officials, are the 
ones denied the rights of confrontation 
and cross-examination. I refer, of 
course, to the case of Margaret M. Larche 
against John A, Hannah and others, 
which originated in the U.S. District 
Court for the Western District of Loui- 
siana. In this instance, it was the rules 
of the Civil Rights Commission which 
were contested before the court. Both 
the District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Louisiana and a special three- 
judge Federal court of appeals have 
found that the rules of the Civil Rights 
Commission were unconstitutional. be- 
cause they did not provide for the rights 
of confrontation and cross-examination. 
The lack of concern for the basic due 
process in this instance by the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald is a prime 
example of the double standard to which 
I refer. The Washington Post and 
Times Herald can find in its editorial 
heart great concern for the lack of due 
process on behalf of security risks, and 
many an editorial tear has been and will 
be shed on behalf of these security risks. 
Not before the proverbial cold day in the 
hot place Mr. President, will the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald express 
concern over the deprivation of due proc- 
ess to white citizens of the Southern 
States, for they in the eyes of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald are to be 
relegated to the position of second-class 
citizens in keeping with the double stand- 
ard which permits the existence of the 
Yankee paper curtain. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER BACKS 


Mr. KEATING® Mr. President, I am 
delighted to report to the Senate that 
President Eisenhower has given his em- 
phatic endorsement to the effort to es- 
tablish a Theodore Roosevelt Memorial 
in Washington. Herman Hagedorn, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Theodore Roose- 
velt Centennial Commission, has just 
sent me & copy of a letter from the 
Chief Executive, which reads as follows: 

Dran MR. HAGEDORN: Thank you for your 
recent letter enclosing the final report of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission. 
This report is a splendid testimony to the 
work of the Commission. I believe the com- 
memoration of Theodore Roosevelt’s 100th 
anniversary encouraged among our people a 
new dedication to his noble sense of respon- 
sible citizenship. 

I note your particular concern for the 


proposed national memorial. I agree hat 
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it would be eminently desirable to erect a 
suitable memorial to Theodore Roosevelt 


nere in the Nation’s Capital and I appreciate 


the Commission’s hope that the Congress 
will provide the necessary authorization. 
Again my thanks to you for your leader- 
ship in the work of the Centennial Com- 
mission. Knowing your deep affection. for 
Theodore Roosevelt, I am sure that this work 
has given you—and will continue to give 
you—the highest satisfaction. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


Mr. President, I am also pleased to an- 
nounce that the House Administration 
Committee will this afternoon hold a 
hearing on the proposal to create a 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial on Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Island. It is significant 
to note that 22 Members of the House 
and 5 Members of the Senate, of both 
political parties, are sponsoring this pro- 
posed legislation. 

I am confident that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, of 
which I am a member, as is the distin- 
guished present occupant of the chair, 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
will act favorably on this measure in the 
near future. 

Certainly the vigorous endorsement of 
the President, of the Vice President, and 
of leaders in and out of Congress of both 
political faiths emphasizes the strong 
case for building a lasting memorial to 
the incomparable Teddy Roosevelt. The 
island tribute which is planned will be a 
suitable salute to a man who for all time 
will symbolize the vigor, vision and global 
responsibilities of America. 

I should like also to invite attention 
to the words of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial Commission in its final re- 
port on July 9, 1959, strongly urging 
passage of the memorial legislation. The 
report stated: 

The Commission respectfully submits fts 
petition to the Congress to authorize and 
empower the Commission, in this closing 
year of its statutory life, to fulfill the man- 
date of the 84th Congress to complete the 
development of Theodore Roosevelt Island. 
We feel, indeed, that the Congress has a 
moral obligation to complete the memorial 
on this island so generously donated to the 
people by the Theodore Roosevelt Assocla- 
tion. Plans are ready and have been ap- 
proved by all concerned. 

Fulfillment of this project is relatively 
simple and inexpensive and the Commission 
hope Congress will pass the necessary legis- 
lation at this session. 

Surely, Theodore Roosevelt's greatness 
merits an adequate memorial in the National 
Capital, and the Theodore Roosevelt Asso- 
ciation’s magnificent gift to the Nation of 
Theodore Roosevelt Island deserves the devel- 
opment that has been planned for it and 
that the 84th Congress directed the Com- 
mission to complete. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schi Missouri. 
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Mr. President, on February 8, 1960, our 
distinguished minority leader, Senator 
DERKSEN, for himself and on behalf of 22 
additional Republican Members of this 
body, introduced S. 3001, a so-called civil 
rights bill. 

On February 15, 1960, amendments in 
identical language with S. 3001 were sent 
forward to the desk intended to be pro- 
posed by the Senator from Hlinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] to the pending business, H.R. 
8315. These amendments consist of 
seven sections and have been styled “The 
Civil Rights Act of 1960.” As a package, 
the proposals add up to the most vicious, 
iniquitous, revolutionary, and unconsti- 
tutional series of measures that has ever 
been proposed in the Congress of the 
United States, except for that period of 
time when the Southern States were di- 
vided into military districts and were 
operated by the military governors in a 
status which equaled nothing more nor 
less than sheer tyranny. 

In the name of “civil rights,” civil 
wrongs are proposed to be perpetrated 
against a great segment of US. citi- 
zens. Nothing that was dreamed up 
by the arch abolitionists and the most 
rabid South haters in the Reconstruction 
Congresses can be equated with the puni- 
tive measures now proposed. 

For this 20th century invasion of the 
South the capstone of the strategy is a 
plan to give to the Federal district courts 
the right and power to take over the 
complete supervision and control of the 
election processes of the sovereign States. 
In State, county, municipal, and local 
elections ranging from constable to Gov- 
ernor, election referees will be empow- 
ered to bypass completely the State 
election machinery and register new 
voters, attend the polling places, and see 
that these wards of the Government are 
permitted to vote, then take control of 
the ballot boxes and count, or see that 
the votes are counted. The iron fist of 
force, rather than being the bayonet as 
in the past, is the more potent, awesome 
power of the criminal contempt citation, 
carrying with it jail sentences without 
benefit of trial by jury. 

Equally obnoxious as are the elec- 
tion referees, or even more so, is section 
204 which would place the imprimatur of 
congressional sanction on the pseudo- 
sociological and psychological decisions 
of the U.S. Supreme Court in the case of 
Brown against Board of Education of 
Topeka and related cases involving the 
integration of white and Negro children 
in public schools. This course of action 
would merely compound the basic un- 
constitutionality of the Supreme Court’s 
decision. Congress should never be 
particeps criminis to such a flagrant in- 
vasion of the Constitution. After giving 
sanction to this decision, the provision 
goes further and opens the cornucopia of 
the Federal Treasury to school districts 
under so-called desegregation orders and 
other school districts in some of the bor- 
der States which have foolishly pro- 


ceeded under voluntary desegregation 


plans. 
Section 203 of the proposed amend- 
ments proposes that the election records 
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of the States be preserved in a manner, 
form, and fashion suitable to the whim 
of the Attorney General of the United 
States and be always available for his 
personal inspection and perusal when- 
ever he so desires. As the Attorney Gen- 
eral admitted in his testimony recently 
before the Rules Committee of the 
US. Senate, he must have this wide and 
generous pasture to graze in if ever there 
is a hope for him to maintain suits under 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 and under 
the new powers which he seeks in sec- 
tion 207 of the proposed amendments. 

Section 201 of the amendments pro- 
poses to create a new Federal crime. 
This crime is designed to implement the 
unconstitutional desegregation decisions 
by declaring that any person who in 
almost any manner, shape, or form at- 
tempted to prevent, obstruct, impede, or 
interfere with, the execution of any de- 
segregation decree, could be subjected to 
a fine up to $10,000 or imprisonment up 
to 2 years in the penitentiary, or both. 
Any so-called threatening letter or com- 
munication made against one of these 
desegregation decrees, would bring a per- 
son within the definition of the crime. 

Section 206 of the amendments would 
set up a Fair Employment Practices 
Committee insofar as employers who 
wish to bid on Federal contracts are con- 
cerned. 

Section 202, like section 201, creates a 
new Federal crime that is discriminatory 
and restrictive. It provides punishment 
by a fine of not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 5 years, 
or both, for flight in interstate commerce 
to avoid prosecution, custody or confine- 
ment after conviction, for damaging or 
destroying by fire or explosive, property 
used primarily for religious purposes, or 
for the purpose of public or private pri- 
mary, secondary, or higher education. 
The House Judiciary Committee, in re- 
porting a proposed civil rights bill to 
the Rules Committee, was at least fair 
enough to change the language in the 
original administration proposal to in- 
clude any real or personal property rath- 
er than attempting to confine the prop- 
erty definitions to schools and churches. 

Still another section in the proposed 
amendments attempts to provide for the 
education of children of members of the 
Armed Forces in communities in which 
the public schools are closed. This pro- 
vision contains a most vicious feature, 
since it gives diseretion to the Commis- 
sioner of Education in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
take possession of any State or local 
school facility where Federal funds were 
used to construct it, and through the use 
of such building furnish what in his 
judgment is suitable public school facil- 
ities to the children of the members of 
the Armed Forces as tong as he deems 
necessary. 

Finally, section 207 of the bill pro- 
vides the blueprint for Federal court 
referees to register promiscuously under 
a simple, alleged, application any person 
who is not white in color and see that he 
is voted and that his vote is counted. 
Under one interpretation of the proposed 
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referee plan it is even argued that the 
referees can and vote white 
people. State election officials are to be 
bypassed and supplemented by Federal 
officers. Both the letter and spirit of 
the 10th amendment would be trampled 
into the dust. The creators of this Union 
would be made the slaves of their 
creation. 

Mr. President, this far-reaching 
revolutionary and unconstitutional 
scheme for Federal court referees was 
first presented to this Congress by the 
Attorney General on February 5, 1960. 
This day was the last day of some 3 
weeks’ hearings held by the Senate Rules 
Committee on the so-called Federal 
registrar bill that had been introduced 
to implement recommendation No. 5 of 
the Civil Rights Commission. Since Mr. 
Rogers’ new proposal was introduced 
when he was the final witness, there has 
been no opportunity offered whatsoever 
for opponents of this iniquitous plan to 
furnish expert and competent legal testi- 
mony to controvert it. When Congress 
proposes a new action that is admittedly 
directed against the body politic of a 
sovereign State, simple decency and com- 
mon courtesy require that the respon- 
sible public officers of the States to be 
involved in the application of the newly 
proposed law have an opportunity to 
study and analyze the plan and present 
to Congress their objections, if any, 
against it. In my State, both the Gover- 
nor and the attorney general were sub- 
mitted copies of the so-called registrar 
proposal, and both of these able and 
conscientious men requested an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in opposition to the 
Executive appointment of Federal elec- 
tion registrars. —The attorney general 
appeared in person and the Governor, 
grounded in air travel to Washington, 
submitted his statement. Insofar as 
the referees are concerned, the doors of 
Congress have been slammed in their 
faces and they are to be denied, along 
with their colleagues of other Southern 
States, from having their voices heard. 
We, who represent these States in Con- 
gress, are being denied the benefit of 
their lucid and cogent criticisms and 
comments which we well know would be 
made in unalterable opposition to any 
referee scheme for the Federal establish- 
ment to undertake the supervision and 
control of State and local elections. 

For my part, I have not had the time 
to do more than examine just the outer 
edges of this referee proposal. Com- 
bined with the vast discretionary power 
that was given to the Attorney General 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1957 to 
institute suits for so-called voting right 
denials, the complete package adds up 
to the greatest single unconstitutional 
transfer of power te the combined execu- 
tive-judicial branches of the Federal 
Government that has ever been at- 


tempted in the long history of our Goy- 
ernment 


Mr. President, fundamental amend- 
ments are now being proposed to the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 even before the 
courts have begun to resctve the grave 
constitutional issues that have been sto- 
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cessfully raised in regard to the original 
act. I, and many others, charged re- 
peatedly during the debates in 1957 that 
the proposed Civil Rights Act was un- 
constitutional both as a whole and in 
many of its separate parts. 

As to the Civil Rights Act of 1957, the 
U.S. district judge, in the case of U.S.A. 
against Raines, et al., said: 

For the reasons set forth above, the court 
concludes that section 1971(c) of title 42 
(sec. 131(c) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957) 
is beyond the jurisdiction of Congress and 
unconstitutional. It is not appropriate 
legislation within the meaning of section 2 
of the 15th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. There existing no 
other basis for an action by the attorney 
in the name of the United States seeking 
the remedy here sought, the motion to dis- 
miss should be, and the same is hereby, 
granted. 


Here, Mr, President, the court de- 
stroyed literally, if Senators will pardon 
the expression, the guts of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. At least until the 
Supreme Court has ruled on this de- 
cision, it would appear that Congress, in 
good conscience, should refrain from 
adding any new provisions to the pres- 
ently declared unconstitutional act. 

Then there is another case pending 
in the Supreme Court involving the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. The style of 
this case is the U.S.A. against State of 
Alabama and others. In this case the 
district court judge held: 

The act does not define “persons.” In 
common usage that term does not include 
the sovereign, and statutes employing it will 
ordinarily not be construed to do so.. 


The absence of any comparable provision 
extending the term to sovereign governments 
implies that did not desire the 
term to extend to them. atl 

In accordance with the foregoing, an a 
propriate order will be u- — 
this action as to each of the defendants. 


Please note carefully the above lan- 

guage, because the Attorney General of 
the United States certainly has. In this 
instance the judge did not mention the 
Constitution; he said Congress had not 
authorized the Attorney General to sue a 
sovereign State. Now open the amend- 
ments to H.R. 8315, page 22, lines 20 to 
26; I willread them: 
. When any official of a State or subdivision 
thereof has resigned or has been relieved of 
his office amd no successor has assumed such 
office, any act or practice of such official con- 
stituting a deprivation of any right or privi- 
lege secured by subsection (a) or (b) hereof 
shall be deemed that of the State and the 
proceeding may be instituted or continued 
against the State as party defendant. 


The Attorney General is now asking 
Congress to cure what the judge found 
to be the defect. Such unseeming haste. 
The Supreme Court may rule that he 
now has that power under the 1957 act. 

But mind you, Mr. President, Congress 
is not all that is involved at this critical 
point. The Constitution of the United 
States is also involved, and before this 
debate is over I propose to have plenty to 
say on this particular issue. The 11th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States is involved, and the At- 
torney General may try as he will but I 
do not believe the courts are ever going 
to give, and this Congress should not at- 
tempt to give, sanction to violate the 
llth amendment to the Constitution, 
The 11th amendment says: 

The judicial power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend to any suit 
in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens 
of another State, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign state. 


When the Attorney General brings an 
action under the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
he brings it in a representative capacity. 
He has no rights other than those pos- 
sessed by the individuals he represents. 
The rights of these individuals are re- 
stricted by the language of the 11th 
amendment. There is no constitutional 
authority for an individual in a State to 
sue his sovereign State in either a State 
or a Federal court. More will be said 
about this at a later time. 

Two other cases have resulted from 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957. In one, 
where the U.S. district judge ordered 
1,300-odd individuals restored to the 
rolls as qualified voters of Washington 
Parish, La., the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals stayed the order, and that 
case is now pending in the Supreme 
Court and is set for argument when the 
Court convenes today. The other Loui- 
siana case now in the Supreme Court 
does not directly involve with the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 itself. They are 
concerned with the highhanded and 
sanctimonious tactics of the Civil Rights 
Commission in Louisiana in attempting 
to require the production of State elec- 
tion records before the Commission 
without giving to the State officials any 
information as to who are the individ- 
uals who are making the charges against 
the State officials and informing them 
of the nature and character of the 
wrongs that are charged against them. 
If white people in the South have any 
constitutional rights left, there is no 
evidence on the record that the Civil 
Rights Commission is willing to con- 
cede this point. In both Alabama and 
Louisiana, the only two Southern States 
they have officially visited, their sole 
accomplishment has been to stir up a 
hornets’ nest of controversy and result- 
ing lawsuits in Federal courts which 
have uniformly been resolved against 
the so-called Civil Rights Commission. 

This is the sum and substance of the 
“success” of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
after more than 2 years on the statute 
books. 

The report of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission itself evidences an utter con- 
tempt for judicial processes, either Fed- 
eral or State. The report says: 

The two other suits brought by the Attor- 
ney General under the same act had not at 
this writing resulted in a single registration. 
The suit in Georgia had been dismissed and 
was on appeal; the one in Louisiana was 
pending. 

In short, no one had yet been registered 
through the civil remedies of the 1957 act. 

Class suits on behalf of a number of 
Negroes to obtain registration have rarely 
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been successful. The courts have inclined 
to the view that these suits are of an in- 
dividual nature, with the result that a vast 
number of suits may be necessary. 

The delays inherent in litigation, and the 
real possibility that in the end litigation 
will prove fruitless because the registrars 
have ed, make necessary further 
remedial action by Congress * * *, 


Thus, they recommend setting up 
Federal election registrars who would 
successfully and unconstitutionally by- 
pass judicial processes. The Attorney 
General of the United States questions 
the constitutionality of some aspects of 
the Commission’s recommendation No. 
5 and comes up with a new referee 
plan of his own. Yet, insofar as the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 is concerned, 
he has had his ears pinned back in the 
Federal court with as great, or greater, 
a degree of regularity as had the Com- 
mission. 

Here is the testimony of the Attorney 
General regarding actions under the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration: 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Attorney General, 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1957, how 
many suits if any have been instituted? 

Attorney General Rocers, Actually five or 
six. Two of them involved the Civil Rights 
Commission itself, and would involve action 
which was started by the United States. 
The two involving the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion are in the Supreme Court. Judge 
Walsh, the deputy, argued those cases be- 
fore the Supreme Court. The other cases 
involved Terrell County, Ga., Macon County, 
Ala., one in Louisiana and one in Tennessee. 
I might say on that point that it seemed wise 
to me to make certain that the test cases 
which we brought under that act, and I use 
the words “test cases” because it was as- 
sumed that the first ones would all be chal- 
lenged, and that we would make law in the 
first cases, that those test cases be very 
strong in their facts, and we tried to be cer- 
tain that those four cases which were started 
first would be strong so we could get the con- 
stitutional and other legal questions resolved 
with strong factual support. 

Once those things are decided by the 
courts, and I hope they will be soon, I think 
they will be soon, then we can bring other 
cases with a little less concern about the 
complete strength of the facts in the case. 

We can review the other complaints we 
have in the light of the decision of the 
Court and decide whether to proceed or not. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
been surprised how few complaints we have 
had, and I would hope that if Congress does 
give support to these proposals, this one and 
the one about preserving election records, 
which is vitally important, that there will 
be greater effort on the part of the Negro to 
register and vote, because constitutional 
rights cannot be enforced unless the people 
attempt to exercise them. 


Mr. President, with the exception of 
the new case in Tennessee, I have pre- 
viously explained the success“ of the 
Government in these cases. Mind you, 
the Attorney General says he hand- 
picked the cases so the Government 
would be strong on the facts. Yet, he 
lost every one of them on constitutional 
or other legal issues. Now he is asking 
Congress for additional legislation be- 
fore he knows where he stands on the 
old. 
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Both from a standpoint of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, repre- 
sented by the Attorney General and the 
administration, and from that of the 
legislative branch, I charge that this is 
a disgraceful state of affairs, when we 
are called upon to enact new and addi- 
tional legislation without the remotest 
idea or knowledge of how the Supreme 
Court is to rule as to the validity of the 
old. Is an election year sufficient excuse 
and justification for the Senate to throw 
reason, commonsense law, and the Con- 
stitution out the window? 

Section 204 of the proposed Civil 
Rights Act of 1960 deals with the forced 
integration of white and Negro children 
in the public schools of the Southern 
States, The preamble of the section pro- 
poses that Congress determine, approve, 
and recognize that— 

Prior to May 17, 1954, the Constitution of 
the United States had been interpreted as 
permitting public schools to be segregated on 
racial grounds provided such schools afforded 
equal educational opportunities; (b) on 
May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled that under the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution segregated 
education is inherently unequal; (c) the 
Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States is the supreme 
law of the land; (d) State and local govern- 
ments and agencies which had relied upon 
the “separate but equal” doctrine are now 
obligated to take steps toward the elimina- 
tion of segregation in their public schools. 


Mr. President, if Congress adopts and 
approves the above language, it will be 
the greatest single blow that has ever 
been struck against the existing system 
of free public education in this country. 
It is now almost 6 years since that black 
Monday when the Supreme Court handed 
down the integration decision. It has 
been no easy task for Southern States 
to have to combat the weight of the 
integration decision and its attempted 
implementation in Federal district 
courts. But in one manner, form, 
fashion or another, it has been com- 
bated and successfully resisted in every 
community where the white people are 
determined that their children are not 
going to be forced into public schools 
with those children of the Negro race. 
This is also going to be true in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Even if the legislative branch of this 
Government is successful in lending its 
aid and comfort, all that it can possibly 
accomplish is to pour additional gasoline 
on a fire burning on the surface of the 
water. No matter how much gasoline is 
poured, or how inconvenient the fire is 
to the water, the water will not burn, 
Some of it may be evaporated by the 
heat, but the water will remain steadfast. 
When the fuel burns off, and it certainly 
will, we are still going to have segregated 
schools in the Deep South, 

To this point, at least, Congress has 
wisely refrained from becoming a party 
to a controversy that so far has involved 
only the Federal judiciary and the 
States. I plead with the Senate to fol- 
low the course of common sense and rea- 
son, and to reject this attempt to aline 
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the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government on the side of an illegaland 
unconstitutional attempt to destroy the 
public-school system in a vast area of 
these United States. 

I do not propose at this time to rehash 
the valid and overwhelming legal and 
constitutional arguments that can be 
made against the basic Supreme Court 
decision. I would, however, like to open 
the pages of history and examine some of 
the attitudes and positions of Congress 
on the proposition of integrated public 
schools. 

Of course, it is generally known that 
contemporaneous with the adoption of 
the 14th amendment, Congress provided 
for a separate system of white and Negro 
public schools in the District of Colum- 
bia. Congress’ will in this regard was 
specifically nullified by one of the cases 
decided on May 17, 1954. 

The last of the Reconstruction Acts 
was the Civil Rights Act of March 1, 1875. 
This was the act for which Senator 
Sumner so pertinaciously fought for over 
the years. On his deathbed he had 
exacted a promise from Senator Hoar 
that: 

This project for securing the extension of 
Federal guarantees of equal rights for the 
blacks should not be abandoned by the party. 
It must be modified; its most extreme pro- 
vision, as, for instance, concerning the inter- 
mixture of the races in the schools, must be 


abandoned. (“A History of the United 
States Since the Civil War,” Oberholtzer, vol. 
III. p. 196.) 


Charles Sumner died on March 11, 
1874, shortly less than a year before his 
pet project was to receive legislative 
sanction, When Congress did enact the 
vicious act of March 1, 1875, a provision 
attempting to integrate white and Negro 
children in schools was omitted. It was 
omitted at the direction of Senator 
Charles Sumner. 

Serving in the U.S. Senate with Sum- 
ner was Carl Schurz, a Republican Sen- 
ator from the State of Missouri. On 
September 24, 1874, in a speech delivered 
at the temple in St. Louis, Mo., Schurz 
cast vivid light on Sumner’s project to 
legislate civil rights for Negroes. He 
pointed out that in connection with the 
proposed supplementary civil rights bill 
the measure was brought forward and 
pressed by the dearest friend he ever had 
among public men of America—Senator 
Sumner. To this measure, however, he 
said he could not give his support; and 
he added: 

Nobody knows better than I do that it 
sprung from the purest motives, a rare sin- 
cerity of generous impulse and high pa- 
triotic aspirations. But it was based upon 
a theory of constitutional power and upon 
views of policy upon which my friend and I 
had for years been agreed to disagree. 

He then went on to state his own opin- 
ions on the bill, saying: 

Those who have observed my utterances 
on questions of constitutienal power, such 
as were involved, for instance, in the Ku 
Ktux Act, need not be told that I must con- 
sider the civil rights bill as transgressing 
the limits with which the Constitution 
hedges in the competency of the Nations 
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Government, and as encroaching upon the 
sphere of State authority. I will not to- 
night tire you with a restatement of prin- 
ciples which I have frequently discussed. 


Carli Schurz was one of the most 
brilliant minds that ever graced the 
US. Senate. Born in Germany on 
March 2, 1829, he migrated to the United 
States in 1852 as ‘a refugee from the rev- 
olution of 1848. He was admitted to the 
bar and practiced law in Milwaukee, 
Wis. Appointed Minister to Spain in 
1861, he soon afterward resigned, and 
during the War Between the States was 
appointed a brigadier general of the Vol- 
unteers of the Union Army. After the 
war he was elected as a Republican to 
the Senate, and served from March 4, 
1869, to March 1, 1875. His retirement 
was voluntary. He then served in the 
Cabinet of President Hayes, as Secretary 
of the Interior, from 1877 to 1881. He 
became editor of the New York Evening 
Post, vice president of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, and engaged ex- 
tensively in literary pursuits. He died, 
in New York, May 14, 1906. 

Schurz’ opinion on constitutional law 
and the power of Congress to enact leg- 
islation demand and deserve the highest 
respect. 

Over and above the unconstitutional 
aspects of the proposed legislation, he 
further states: 

But the civil rights bill, if made a law, 
would have other effects which its originator 
did certainly not design it to have—effects 
injuriously touching the interests of the 
colored people themselves. It has been said 
that the enactment of that bill would be 
calculated to break up the whole system of 
public schools in several of the Southern 
States. My observation and reflection con- 
vinces me that this apprehension is well 
grounded. And nobody would be a greater 
sufferer than the colored people; for nothing 
can be more important to them than that, 
issuing as they do from a state of degrada- 
tion and ignorance, an efficient system of 
public instruction should put them on the 
road of progressive improvement. Anything 
injuriously affecting such a system must 
therefore be gravely injurious to them. 


(At this point Mr. EasrLaxp yielded to 
Mr. Proxmirg, who made statements on 
the Small Business Administration and 
interest rate policy, which statements 
appear elsewhere in the RECORD.) 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, was 
ever a man a greater prophet than Carl 
Schurz? His prediction of 1874 is a lit- 
eral fact today, not because of any 
action on the part of this Congress, but 
because the U.S. Supreme Court usurped 
to itself the powers that it does not 
possess and asserted principles that the 
Constitution does not warrant and jus- 
tify. 

But let me read further from Senator 
Schurz’ speech: 

Now, tt is a well-known fact that in the 
States containing the bulk of the colored 
population there existed, if not a general, 
still a widespread and powerful, prejudice 
against the introduction of a system of com- 
mon schools, to be supported at the public 


expense. We know something of that even 
in Missouri. That prejudice, although now 
everborne by a superior public opinion, is 
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far from being entirely extinct. It re- 
quires only a new and strong impetus to im- 
part to it new strength enough seriously to 
disturb what has with difficulty been built up. 


Where is the substance to the charge 
that systems of State-supported schools 
were unknown at the time of the 
adoption of the 14th amendment? 
While, naturally, free publie education 
was not then as prevalent as it is today, 
it was part of the warp and woof of the 
political and social life of the States. 

Mr. President, Carl Schurz says 
further: 

It is equally well known that a large 
majority of the white people of those States, 
even a large majority of those who are sin- 
cerely anxious to secure to the colored chil- 
dren the largest possible advantages of edu- 
cation in separate establishments, still are 
very strongly, nay, violently, opposed to any 
law which, like the civil rights bill, would 
force the admission of colored children to- 
gether with white children, in the same 
schoolrooms. That opposition exists, and 
we have to deal with it as a fact. Try to 
enforce, under such circumstances, the sys- 
tem of mixed schools, and what will be the 
result? The old prejudice against a 22 
of public instruction to be su by 
taxation, as it still exists in the States in 
question, will at once find itself powerfully 
reinforced, and to an attack so strengthened, 
against a defense in the same measure 
weakened, it is most probable that the sys- 
tems of instruction, laboriously built up, will 
succumb. At any rate they will be inter- 
rupted for a disastrously long period. 


Here, Mr. President, he has departed 
from his constitutional arguments and 
based his reasoning on the practical 
problems involved as they are obviously 
eminently known to him. Experience 
today demonstrates conclusively that the 
same problems are no less present here 
and now as they were then. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a quorum call, provided it 
does not prejudice my rights to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, Carl 
Schurz continued to develop his theme, 
saying: 

There is scarcely a greater misfortune 
conceivable that could befall those com- 
munities. But what would especially the 
colored people have gained? Now they have 
at least their separate schools at the public 
expense, as a part of the general system. 
Destroy that system, and they will have no 
mixed schools, while their separate schools 
will perish also. Would the law, then, bene- 
fit the colored race at all? A colored man 
might indeed then enforce his rights to ride 
all over the country in a pullman palace 
car, te board at a first-class hotel and to sit 
in the dress circle of a theater. But such 
things can be enjoyed under any circum- 
stances only by the very small number of 
wealthier people among them. And these 
pleasures and conveniences of their few 
men of means would be purchased at a 
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dreadful price; the interruption of the pub- 
lic school system, the advantages of which 
they now extensively enjoy in separate es- 
tablishments, would deprive the children of 
the poor of a thing which is as necessary 
to them as their daily bread. I happen to 
know very sensible colored men, who have 
the interests of their race sincerely at heart, 
and who, looking over the whole field, and 
recognizing facts as facts, are not willing to 
pay the price of their poor children’s edu- 
cation for their rich men’s convenience and 
pleasure. 


Mr. President, I ask today, What sin- 
gle thing has the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People— 
that small number of wealthier people 
among them—done to lend aid and com- 
fort to the Negro children in Prince 
Edward County, Va., where there are 
today no public schools, either separate 
or mixed, to educate either the white or 
the Negro children of that county? As 
Schurz predicted, when the time came 
that a choice had to be made, the schools 
would be abolished, the white children 
would be educated under a selective sys- 
tem, and the Negro children would re- 
ceive no education whatsoever. 

Mr. President, let me close with one 
further quote from this great man that 
is equally as apt and appropriate to the 
situation that then existed in 1874 as it 
is this day in this year of our Lord 1960: 

But the National Government and the 
dominating party can do something far bet- 
ter for the colored man than pass laws of 
doubtful constitutionality or send troops 
for their protection. 


What was gained by Little Rock? 

Let them openly and severely discounte- 
nance those corrupt partisans in the South 
who have misled the colored people into an 
organized support of robbery and misgovern- 
ment, and done all they could to make them 
believe that in the matured opinion of white 
men the science of politics consists in steal- 
ing as much of the public money as you can 
lay your hands on. Let them punish, at least 
with removal, these officeholders who have 
prostituted the authority of the Republic 
by using their official power to work into the 
hands of the plunderers. Let in their places 
be put men of wisdom, conscience and honor, 
who will set them an example of high official 
integrity and public spirit, and disabuse 
them of the idea that whatever they may 
do as partisans of those in power, the aid 
of the National Government will always 
stand behind them. 


When Senator Schurz delivered his 
eloquent and masterful speech in 1874, 
he did not then know apparently of the 
deathbed promise made by Senator 
Hoar to Senator Sumner that the sup- 
plementary civil rights bill would be 
passed by Congress and that the pro- 
vision for mixing white and Negro chil- 
dren in the schools would be omitted. 
When the bill was passed on March 1, 
1875, left in it was this language: 

That all persons within the jurisdiction of 
the United States shall be entitled to the 
full and equal enjoyment of the accommo- 
dations, advantages, facilities, and privileges 
of inns, public conveyances on land or water, 
theaters, and other places of public amuse- 
ment; subject only to the, conditions and 
limitations established by law, and applica- 
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ble alike to citizens of every race and color, 
regardless of any previous conditions of 
servitude, 


On October 15, 1883, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, in an opinion delivered 
by Judge Bradley, the above stated sec- 
tion of the act of March 1, 1875, was 
declared to be unconstitutional. Now, 
if the intermingling of the white and 
Negro races in schools had been inserted 
in the act, it is a moral certainty that 
the Supreme Court would also just as 
forcibly and clearly hold this to be an 
unconstitutional exercise of congres- 
sional power. 

Again reading this historic case, this 
language in the majority opinion caught 
my attention: 

When a man has emerged from slavery, 
and by the aid of beneficent legislation has 
shaken off the inseparable concomitants of 
that state, there must be some stage in the 
progress of his elevation when he takes the 
rank of a mere citizen, and ceases to be the 
special favorite of the laws, and when his 
rights as a citizen, or a man, are to be pro- 
tected in the ordinary modes by which other 
men's rights are protected. There were 
thousands of free colored people in this 
country before the abolition of slavery, en- 
joying all the essential rights of life, liberty 
and property the same as white citizens; yet 
no one at that time, thought that it was any 
invasion of his personal status as a free man 
because he was not admitted to all the priv- 
ileges enjoyed by white citizens, or because 
he was subjected to discriminations in the 
enjoyment of accommodations in inns, pub- 
lic conveyances and places of amusement. 


The cycle repeats itself. After a lapse 
of 85 years we are again confronted with 
legislation that attempts to make the 
Negro the “special favorite of the laws.“ 
And, the attempt to transfer him from 
the category of a mere citizen whose 
rights should be protected in the ordi- 
nary modes by which other men’s rights 
are protected is as unconstitutional to- 
day as it was when the civil rights 
cases were decided in 1883. 

Mr. President, in view of the uncontro- 
vertible historical facts that I have here 
reviewed, I deny emphatically that the 
“separate but equal“ doctrine magically 
sprung into constitutional law at the 
time the Supreme Court rendered its 
decision in the case of Plessy against 
Ferguson on May 18, 1896. Long before 
Plessy against Ferguson, and deep in the 
warp and woof of our constitutional sys- 
tem of Government, was imbedded the 
“separate but equal“ doctrine for the 
white and colored races. 

Let me say that I am much ashamed 
that the Governor of Virginia, in the face 
of the wishes of his people, would desert 
that doctrine. 

On August 30, 1890, this Congress 
passed an act, which is chapter 841, U.S. 
Statutes at Large, volume 27, page 417, 
to apply a portion of the proceeds of 
the public lands to the more complete 
endowment and support of colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and mechani- 
cal arts established under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved July 2, 
1862. This was one of the supplemental 
Morrell Acts in regard to the establish- 
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ment and operation of land grant col- 
leges. There is now before the Senate 
a bill which will commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of this historic and benefi- 
cent Morrill Act. In the margin of 
page 418 of the Statutes at Large appear 
two provisos—one states no distinction 
of race, and so forth, in any one college.” 
The second says “separate colleges for 
white and colored students.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the per- 
tinent provisions of the text may be 
printed in the Recor at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Provided, That no money shall be paid out 
under this act to any State or Territory for 
the support and maintenance of a college 
where a distinction of race or color is made 
in the admission of students, but the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of such colleges 
separately for white and colored students 
shall be held to be a compliance with the 
provisions of this act if the funds received 
in such State or Territory be equitably di- 
vided as hereinafter set forth: Provided, 
That in any State in which there has been 
one college established in pursuance of the 
act of July 2d, 1862, and also in which an 
educational institution of like character has 
been established, or may be hereafter estab- 
lished, and is now aided by such State from 
its own revenue, for the education of colored 
students in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, however named or styled, or whether 
or not it has received money heretofore un- 
der the act to which this act is an amend- 
ment, the legislature of such State may pro- 
pose and report to the Secretary of the In- 
terior a just and equitable division of the 
fund to be received under this act between 
one college for white students and one in- 
stitution for colored students established as 
aforesaid, which shall be divided into two 
parts and paid accordingly, and thereupon 
such institution for colored students shall 
be entitled to the benefits of this act and 
subject to its provisions, as much as it would 
have been if it had been included under 
the act of 1862, and the fulfillment of the 
foregoing provisions shall be taken as a com- 
pliance with the provision in reference to 
separate colleges for white and colored 
students. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, can 
anything be more clear and explicit 
than is this congressional sanction for 
separate but equal college facilities for 
white students and Negro students? I 
say, Mr. President, that both the white 
and colored races have received im- 
measurable benefits from the schools 
that were established throughout these 
United States in accordance with the 
sensible doctrine hereby adopted and 
applied by the U.S. Congress. 

What more proof need there be offered 
than that this Congress, regardless of 
unconstitutional Supreme Court de- 
cisions, has always itself adhered to the 
Constitution in regard to this great and 
serious question of not attempting to 
force racial intermingling by law. I 
ask, Senators, today to take heed of the 
precepts and reject the proposed con- 
gressional sanction to the decisions in 
Brown against Board of Education, and 
related cases. 
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Mr. President, before this debate is 
concluded I anticipate that I will rise 
to speak time and time again not only 
against the so-called Civil Rights Act of 
1960 but against any and every civil 
rights measure of all kinds and char- 
acter that may be presented to the 
Senate. 

I plead with Senators today as we 
enter into this debate to divorce them- 
selves from partisan considerations, from 
prejudice and from political expediency. 
I know that every Member of this body 
reveres the Constitution of the United 
States as much as I do. Why should 
we depart from it? Why should the 
Senate attempt to enact legislation of 
questionable character insofar as its 
constitutional validity is concerned? 

In 1833 a man who was once a Justice 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, and who 
served on the Supreme Court for 33 
years, Joseph Story, in writing his com- 
mentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States, uttered these noble and 
inspiring words. Like the North Pole 
star, which never sinks below the rim 
of the horizon, the injunctions which he 
gave to us—and to all posterity—in re- 
gard to the Constitution of the United 
States should be the star upon which we 
fix our sights when constitutional ques- 
tions are at issue before this body. He 
said: 

What is to become of constitutions of gov- 
ernment if they are to rest, not upon the 
plain import of their words, but upon con- 
jectural enlargements and restrictions, to 
suit the temporary passions and interests of 
the day? Let us never forget that our con- 
stitutions of government are solemn instru- 
ments, addressed to the commonsense of 
the people, and designed to fix and perpetu- 
ate their rights and their liberties. They are 
not to be frittered away to please the dema- 
gogs of the day. They are not to be vio- 
lated to gratify the ambition of political 
leaders. They are to speak in the same voice 
now and forever. They are of no man’s pri- 
vate interpretation. They are ordained by 
the will of the people: and can be changed 
only by the sovereign command of the people. 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Mississippi 
yield with the understanding that he will 
not lose the floor, while I make a request? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Mississippi may yield tem- 
porarily to me, without losing his right 
to the floor, and without his continuation 
counting as a second speech, in order 
that I may make a unanimous-consent 
request that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business for 
the purpose of the consideration of the 
treaties on the Executive Calendar; that 
the treaties be considered en bloc; and 
that there be a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield for a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As I understand the 
rules of parliamentary procedure, the 
Senator from Texas would be thoroughly 
within his rights in moving that the Sen- 
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ate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business for the purpose of taking 
up the agreements, without the displace- 
ment of the pending business on the 
Legislative Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That can be 
done without debate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, am I 
correct in my understanding of the 
parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Florida is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That can 
be done without debate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees, 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Thomas W. S. Davis, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission; 

Oliver Gasch, of the District of Columbia, 
to be U.S. attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia; 

Jean L. Auxier, of Kentucky, to be U.S. 
attorney for the eastern district of Ken- 
tucky; 

Gerald F. Bracken, of Maryland, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Maryland; and 

Albert A. DiMeolo, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. marshal for the western district of 
Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. KEATING, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary; 

Neil R. Farmelo, of New York, to be US. 
args for the western district of New 

or! 
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THE AGREEMENT ON THE IMPOR- 
TATION OF EDUCATIONAL, SCI- 
ENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL MATE- 
RIALS; THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REGIONAL BROADCASTING 


MEXICAN STATES CONCERNING 
RADIO BROADCASTING IN THE 
STANDARD BROADCAST BAND 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Cal- 
endars Nos. 1, 2, and 3 being respec- 
tively, Executive I, 86th Congress, Ist 
session; Executive A, 82d Congress, 1st 
session; and Executive G, 85th Con- 
gress, Ist session, be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cannon in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to consider, en bloc, the following agree- 
ments, which were severally read the 
second time, as follows: 


AGREEMENT ON THE IMPORTATION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL Ma- 
TERIALS 

PREAMBLE 


The contracting States, 

ConsmerRING that the free exchange of 
ideas and knowledge and, in general, the 
widest possible dissemination of the diverse 
forms of self-expression used by civilizations 
are vitally important both for intellectual 
progress and international understanding, 
and consequently for the maintenance of 
world peace; 

CONSIDERING that this interchange is ac- 
complished primarily by means of books, 
publications and educational, scientific and 
cultural materials; 

Consiwerine that the Constitution of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization urges cooperation be- 
tween nations in all branches of intellectual 
activity, including “the exchange of publica- 
tions, objects of artistic and scientific inter- 
est and other materials of information” and 
provides further that the Organization shall 
“collaborate in the work of advancing the 
mutual knowledge and understanding of 
peoples, through all means of mass commu- 
nication and to that end recommend such in- 
ternational agreements as may be necessary 
to promote the free flow of ideas by word 
and image”; 

Recocnize that these aims will be effec- 
tively furthered by an international agree- 
ment facilitating the free flow of books, 
publications and educational, scientific and 
cultural materials; and 

Have, therefore, AGREED to the following 
provisions: 

ARTICLE I 

1. The contracting States undertake not 
to apply customs duties or other charges on, 
or in connexion with, the importation of: 

(a) Books, publications and documents, 
listed in annex A to this Agreement; 

(b) Educational, scientific and cultural 
materials, listed in annexes B, C, D and E to 
this Agreement; 
which are the products of another contract- 
ing State, subject to the conditions laid 
down in those annexes. 

2. The provisions of paragraph 1 of this 
article shall not prevent any contracting 
State from levying on imported materials: 

(a) Internal taxes or any other internal 
charges of any kind, imposed at the time of 
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importation or subsequently, not exceeding 
those applied directly or indirectly to like do- 
mestie products; 

() Feés and charges, other than customs 
duties, imposed by governmental authorities 
on, or in connection with, importation, lim- 
ited in amount to the approximate cost of 
the services rendered, and representing 
neither an indirect protection to domestic 
products nor a taxation of imports for rev- 
enue purposes. 

ARTICLE It 

1, The contracting States undertake to 

grant the necessary licenses and/or foreign 
exchange for the importation of the follow- 
ing articles: 

(a) Books and publications consigned to 
public libraries and collections and to the 
libraries and collections of public educa- 
tional, research or cultural institutions; 

(b) Official government publications, that 
is, official, parliamentary and administrative 
documents published in their country of 
origin; 


(c) Books and publications of the United 
Nations or any of its specialized agencies; 

(dc) Books and publications received by 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and distributed 
free of charge by it or under its supervision; 

(e) Publications intended to promote tour- 
ist travel outside the country of importation, 
sent and distributed free of charge; 

(fy Articles for the blind: 

(i) Books, publications and documents of 
all kinds in raised characters for the blind; 

(ii) Other articles specially designed for 
the educational, scientific or cultural ad- 
vaneement of the blind, which are imported 
directly by institutions or organizations con- 
cerned with the welfare of the blind, ap- 
proved by the competent authorities of the 
importing country for the purpose of duty- 
free entry of these types of articles. 

2. The contracting States which at any 
time apply quantitative restrictions and ex- 
change control measures undertake to grant, 
as far as possible, foreign exchange and 
licenses necessary for the importation of 
other educational, scientific, or cultural 
materials, and particularly the materials 
referred to in the annexes to this Agree- 
ment. 

ARTICLE TN. 

1. The contracting States undertake to 
give every possible facility to the importa- 
tion of educational, scientific or cultural 
materials, which are imported exclusively for 
showing at a public exhibition approved by 
the competent authorities of the importing 
country and for subsequent reexportation. 
These facilities shall include the granting 
of the necessary licenses and exemption from 
eustoms duties and internal taxes and 
charges of all kinds payable om importa- 
tion, other tham fees and charges corre- 
sponding to the approximate cost of serv- 
ices rendered. 

2. Nothing in this article shall prevent 
the authorities of an importimg country 
from taking such steps as may be necessary 
to ensure that the materials in question 
shall be re-exported at the close of their 
exhibition. 


ARTICLE. IV 

The contracting States undertake that. 
they will as far as possible: 

(a) Continue their common efforts to 
promote by every means the free circula- 
tion. of educational, scientifie or cultural 
materials, and abolish or reduce any re- 
strictions to that free circulation which are 
not referred to in this Agreement; 

4b} Simplify the administrative procedure 
governing the importation of educational, 
. scientific 
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(e) Facilitate the expeditious and safe. 
customs clearance of educational, scientific 
or cultural materials. 
ARTICLE V 
Nothing in this shall affect the 
right of contracting States to take measures, 
im conformity with their legislation, to pro- 
hibit or limit the importation, or the cir- 
culation after importation, of articles on 
grounds relating directly to national security, 
public order or public morals, 
ARTICLE VI 
This Agreement shall not modify or affect 
the laws and regulations of any contracting 
State or any of its international treaties, 
conventions, agreements, or proclamations, 
with respect to copyright, trademarks or 
patents. 
ARTICLE VIT 
Subject to the provisions of any previous 
conventions to which the contracting States 
may have subscribed for the settlement of 
disputes, the contracting States undertake to 
have recourse to negotiations or conciliation, 
with a view to settlement of any disputes 
regarding the interpretation or the applica- 
tiom of this Agreement. 
ARTICLE VII 


In case of a dispute between contracting 
States relating to the educational, scientific 
or cultural character of imported materials, 
the interested Parties may, by common 
agreement, refer it to the Director-General 
of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization for an ad- 
visory opinion. 

ARTICLE Ix 

1. This Agreement, of which the English 
and French texts are equally authentic, shall 
bear today’s date and remain open for signa- 
ture by all Member States of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientifie and Cultural 
Organization, all Member States of the 
United Nations and any non-member State 
to which an invitatiom may have beem ad- 
dressed by the Executive Board of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

2. The Agreement shall be ratified on be- 
half of the signatory States im accordance 
with their respective constitutional proce- 
dure. 


3. The instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

ARTICLE X 

The States referred to in h I of 
article IX may accept this Agreement from 
22 November 1950. Acceptance shall become 
effective on the deposit of a formal instru- 
ment with the Secretary-GeneraI of the 
United Nations. 

ARTICLE. XI 

This Agreement shall come into force on 
the date on which the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations receives. instruments: of 
ratification or acceptance from ten States. 

ARTICLE x 

1. The States Parties to this Agreement on 
the date of its coming into force shall each 
take all the necessary measures for fts fully 
effective operation within a period of six 
months after that date. 

2. For States which may deposit their in- 
struments. of ratification or acceptance after 
the date of the Agreement coming into force, 
these measures shall be taken within a 
period of three months from the date of 
deposit. 

3. Within one month of the expiration of 
the periods mentioned in paragrapha 1 and 
2 of this article, the contracting States to 
this Agreement shall submit à report to the 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization of the measures which 
they have taken for such fully effective oper- 
ation. 

4. The United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization shall trans- 
mit this report to all signatory States to this 
Agreement and to the International Trade 
Organization (provisionally, to its Interim 
Commission). 

ARTICLE, XIII 

Any contracting State may, at the time of 
signature or the deposit. of its instrument 
of ratification or aeceptance, or at any time 
thereafter, declare by notification addressed 
to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions that this Agreement shall extend to all 
or any of the territories for the conduct of 
whose foreign relations that contracting 
State is responsible. 

ARTICLE XIV 

1. Two years after the date of the coming 
into force of this Agreement, any contracting 
State may, on its own behalf or on behalf 
of any of the territories for the conduct of 
whose foreign relations that contracting 
State is responsible, denounce this Agree- 
ment by an instrument in writing deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

2. The denunciation shall take effect one 
year after the receipt of the instrument of 
denunciation. 


ARTICLE XV 

The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions shall inform the States referred to in 
paragraph 1 of article EX, as well as the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization and the International 
Trade Organization (provisionally, its Inter- 
im Commission), of the deposit of all the 
instruments of ratification and acceptance 
provided for in articles IX and X, as well as 
of the notifications and denunciations pro- 
1 respectively in articles XIII and 

ARTICLE. XVI 

At the request of one-third of the con- 
tracting States to this Agreement, the Direc- 
tor-General of the United Nations Educa- 
tional Scientific and Cultural Organization 
shall place om the agenda of the next ses- 
siom of the General Conference of that Or- 
ganization, the question of convoking a 
meeting for the revision of this Agreement. 

ARTICLE XVII 

Annexes A, B. C, D and E, as well as the 
Protocol annexed to this Agreement are here- 
by made am integral part of this Agreement. 

ARTICLE XVIIT 

1. In accordance with Article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, this Agree- 
ment shall be registered by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations on the date of 
its coming into force. 

2. IN PAITH WHEREOF the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this Agreement on 
behalf of their respective Governments. 

Done at Lake Success, New York, this 
twenty-second day of November one thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty in a single copy, 
which shall remain deposited in the archives 
of the United Nations, and certified true 
copies: of which shall be delivered to all the 
States: referred to im paragraph 1 of article 
IX, as well as to the United Nations Educa- 
tional. Scientific and Cultural Organization 
and to the International Trade Organization 
(provisionally, to its Interim Commission). 
ANNEX A-—BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS AND DOCU- 

MENTS 
(t) Printed books. 
(if) Newspapers and periodicals. 
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(iil) Books and documents produced by 
duplicating processes other than printing. 

(iv) Official government publications, that 
is, official, parliamentary and administrative 
documents published in their country of 
origin. 


(v) Travel posters and travel literature 
(pamphlets, guides, time-tables, leaflets and 
similar publications), whether illustrated or 
not, including those published by private 
commercial enterprises, whose purpose is to 
stimulate travel outside the country of im- 
portation. 

(vi) Publications whose purpose is to 
stimulate study outside the country of im- 
portation. 

(vii) Manuscripts, including typescripts. 

(vill) Catalogs of books and publica- 
tions, being books and publications offered 
for sale by publishers or booksellers estab- 
lished outside the country of importation. 

(ix) Catalogs of films, recordings or 
other visual and auditory material of an 
educational, scientific, or cultural character, 
being catalogs issued by or on behalf of 
the United Nations or any of its specialized 
agencies. 

(x) Music in manuscript or printed form, 
or reproduced by duplicating processes other 
than printing. 

(xi) Geographical, hydrographical, or as- 
tronomical maps and charts. 

(xii) Architectural, industrial, or engineer- 
ing plans and designs, and reproductions 
thereof, intended for study in scientific es- 
tablishments or educational institutions 
approved by the competent authorities of 
the importing country for the purpose of 
duty-free admission of these types of articles. 

(The exemptions provided by annex A 
shall not apply to: 

(a) Stationery; 

(b) Books, publications, and documents 
(except catalogs, travel posters, and travel 
literature referred to above) published by or 
for a private commercial enterprise, essen- 
tially for advertising purposes; 

(c) Newspapers and periodicals in which 
the advertising matter is in excess of 70 per- 
cent by space; 

(d) All other items (except catalogs 
referred to above) in which the advertising 
matter is in excess of 25 percent by space. 
In the case of travel posters and literature, 
this percentage shall apply only to private 
commercial advertising matter.) 

ANNEX B—WORKS OF ART AND COLLECTORS’ 
PIECES OF AN EDUCATIONAL, SCIENFIFIC, OR 
CULTURAL CHARACTER 
(i) Paintings and drawings, including 

copies, executed entirely by hand, but ex- 

cluding manufactured decorated wares. 

(ii) Hand-printed impressions, produced 
from hand-engraved or hand-etched blocks, 
plates or other material, and signed and 
numbered by the artist. 

(ili) Original works of art of statutory or 
sculpture, whether in the round, in relief, or 
in intaglio, excluding mass-produced repro- 
ductions and works of conventional crafts- 
manship of a commercial character. 

(iv) Collectors’ pieces and objects of art 
consigned to public galleries, museums and 
other public institutions, approved by the 
competent authorities of the importing 
country for the purpose of duty-free entry 
of these types of articles, not intended for 
resale, 

(v) Collections and collectors’ pieces in 
such scientific fields as anatomy, zoology, 
botany, mineralogy, palaeontology, archae- 
ology and ethnography, not intended for 
resale. 

(vi) Antiques, being articles in excess of 
100 years of age. 
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ANNEX C—VISUAL AND AUDITORY MATERIALS OF 
AN EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC OR CULTURAL 
CHARACTER 
(i) Films, filmstrips, microfilms and slides, 

of an educational, scientific or cultural char- 
acter, when imported by organizations (in- 
cluding, at the discretion of the im 
country, broadcasting organizations), ap- 
proved by the competent authorities of the 
importing country for the purpose of duty- 
free admission of these of articles, ex- 
clusively for exhibition by these organiza- 
tions or by other public or private educa- 
tional, scientific or cultural institutions or 
societies approved by the aforesaid authori- 
ties. 


(ii) Newsreels (with or without sound 
track), depicting events of current news 
value at the time of importation, and im- 
ported in either negative form, exposed and 
developed, or positive form, printed and de- 
veloped, when imported by organizations (in- 
cluding, at the discretion of the importing 
country, broadcasting organizations) ap- 
proved by the competent authorities of the 
importing country for the purpose of duty- 
free admission of such films, provided that 
free entry may be limited to two copies of 
each subject for copying purposes. 

(ili) Sound recordings of an educational, 
scientific or cultural character for use ex- 
clusively in public or private educational, 
scientific or cultural institutions or societies 
(including, at the discretion of the import- 
ing country, broadcasting organizations) ap- 
proved by the competent authorities of the 
importing country for the purpose of duty- 
free admission of these types of articles. 

(iv) Films, filmstrips, microfilms and 
sound recordings of an educational, scientific 
or cultural characte> produced by the United 
Nations or any of its specialized agencies. 

(v) Patterns, models and wall charts for 
use exclusively for demonstrating and teach- 
ing purposes in public or private educational, 
scientific or cultural institutions approved by 
the competent authorities of the importing 
country for the purpose of duty-free admis- 
sion of these types of articles. 


ANNEX D—SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS OR 
APPARATUS 

Scientific instruments or apparatus, in- 
tended exclusively for educational purposes 
or pure scientific research, provided: 

(a) That such scientific instruments or 
apparatus are consigned to public or private 
scientific or educational institutions ap- 
proved by the competent authorities of the 
importing country for the purpose of duty- 
free entry of these types of articles, and 
used under the control and responsibility of 
these institutions; 

(b) That instruments or apparatus of 
equivalent scientific value are not being 
manufactured in the country of importation. 

ANNEX E—ARTICLES FOR THE BLIND 

(i) Books, publications and documents of 
all kinds in raised characters for the blind. 

(ii) Other articles specially designed for 
the educational, scientific or cultural ad- 
vancement of the blind, which are imported 
directly by institutions or organizations con- 
cerned with the welfare of the blind, ap- 
proved by the competent authorities of the 
importing country for the purpose of duty- 
free entry of these types of articles, 


PROTOCOL ANNEXED TO THE AGREEMENT ON 
THE IMPORTATION OF EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND CULTURAL MATERIALS 
The contracting States, 

IN THE INTEREST OF facilitating the par- 
ticipation of the United States of America 
in the Agreement on the Importation of 
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Educational, Scientific and Cultural Ma- 
terials, have agreed to the following: 

1. The United States of America shall 
have the option of ratifying this Agreement, 
under article IX, or of accepting it, under 
article X, with the inclusion of the reserva- 
tion hereunder. 

2. In the event of the United States of 
America becoming Party to this Agreement 
with the reservation provided for in the pre- 
ceding paragraph 1, the provisions of that 
reservation may be invoked by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America with 
regard to any of the contracting States to 
this Agreement, or by any contracting State 
with regard to the United States of America, 
provided that any measure imposed pursuant 
to such reservation shall be applied on a non- 
discriminatory basis. 

TEXT OF THE RESERVATION 

(a) If, as a result of the obligations in- 
curred by a contracting State under this 
Agreement, any product covered by this 
Agreement is being imported into the terri- 
tory of a contracting State in such rela- 
tively increased quantities and under such 
conditions as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to the domestic industry in that terri- 
tory producing like or directly competitive 
products, the contracting State under the 
conditions provided for by paragraph 2 above, 
shall be free, in respect of such product and 
to the extent and for such time as may be 
necessary to prevent or remedy such injury, 
to suspend, in whole or in part, any obliga- 
tion under this Agreement with respect to 
such product. 

(b) Before any contracting State shall take 
action pursuant to the provisions of para- 
graph (a) above, it shall give notice in writ- 
ing to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization as jar 
in advance as may be practicable and shall 
afford the Organization and the contracting 
States which are Parties to this Agreement 
an opportunity to consult with it in respect 
of the proposed action, 

(c) In critical circumstances where delay 
would cause damage which it would be dif- 
ficult to repair, action under paragraph (a) 
above may be taken provisionally without 
prior consultation, on the condition that 
consultation be effected immediately after 
taking such action, 

For Afghanistan: 

For Argentina: 

For Australia: 

For Austria: 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

JosepH Nisot, November 22, 1950. 

For Bolivia: 

A. Costa DU RELS (ad referendum), No- 
vember 22, 1950. 

For Brazil: 

For the Union of Burma: 

For the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 

For Canada: 

For Ceylon: 

For Chile: 

For China: , 

Tinerv F. Ts1anc, November 22, 1950. 

For. Columbia: 

ELISEO ARANGO, November 22, 1950. 

For Costa Rica: . 

For Cuba: 

For Czechoslovakia: 

For Denmark: 

For the Dominican Republic: 

Max HENRÍQUEZ Urea, November 22, 
1950. 
For Ecuador: 
QUEVEDO, November 22, 1950. 

For Egypt: 

M. SALAH-EL-DIN, November 22, 1950. 

For El Salvador: 

Hécror Davip Castro, December 4, 1950. 
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For Ethiopia: 
For France: 
For Greece: 
ALEXIS Kyrou, November 22, 1950, 
For Guatemala: 
RICARDO CASTAÑEDA PAGININI, November 
22, 1950. 
For Haiti: 
Dr. Price-Mars, November 22, 1950. 
For Honduras: 
For Hungary: 
For Iceland: 
For India: 
For Iran: 
For Iraq: 
For Israel: 
ARTHUR LOURIE, November 22, 1950. 
For Italy: 
For the Republic of Korea: 
For Lebanon: 
For Liberia: 
For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 
PIERRE PESCATORE, November 22, 1950. 
For Mexico: 
For Monaco: 
For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 
D. J. Battuseck, November 22, 1950. 
For New Zealand: 
For Nicaragua: 
For the Kingdom of Norway: 
For Pakistan: 


Cartos P. R6muto, November 22, 1950. 
For Poland: 
For Saudi Arabia: 
For Sweden: 
Por Switzerland: 
JEAN-FRÉDRICÉ WAGNIÈRE, November 22, 
1950. 
For Syria: 
For Thailand: 
Wan WAITHAYAKON, November 22, 1950. 
For Turkey: 
For the Ukrainian Soviet. Socialist Re- 
public: 
For the Union of South Africa: 
For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lies: 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 
GLADWYN JEBB, November 22, 1950. 
For the United States of America: 
Henry Casor Lopce, June 24, 1959. 
For the United States of Indonesia: 
For Uruguay: 
For Venezuela: 
For Yemen: 
For Yugoslavia: 


MEMORANDUM OF ADDITIONAL COMMENTARIES 
RELATING TO VARIOUS OF THE MORE IM- 
PORTANT ASPECTS OF THE New NARBA 
(The additional comments below, with re- 

spect to the North American Regional 

Broadcasting Agreement (the new NARBA) 

signed at Washington on November 15, 1950, 

will assist in evaluating the merits of the 

agreement >) 
GENERAL 


Station notifications and classifications 
and general standards of protection from 
interference: The new NARBA provides in 
general for continued recognition of past 
notifications of United States stations and 
for international acceptance by the parties 
thereto of the station and channel classifi- 
cations, engineering standards of station 
protection, and other related engineering 
factors, This is basie from the: viewpoint of 
the United States if many of its approxi- 
mately 2,200 standard (AM) broadeasting 
stations are to continue to operate within 
the band of 107 channels available for such 
broadcasting and continue to receive the in- 
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ternational protection necessary for a sta- 
bilized broadcasting system capable of gen- 
uinely serving the people of this country. 
For example, under the new NARBA the 
channels available for standard broadcasting 
are classified as “clear,” “regional,” and 
“local” channels as under past agreement; 
stations are classified In classes I, II. IIT, and 
IV;. and power and other specific engineer- 
ing requirements are set out to govern the 
use of the several types of channels and the 
operation of the different classes of stations. 
The importance of provisions such as these 
should be fully appreciated for our whole 
broadcasting system is predicated upon the 
use of such classifications and standards in- 
ternationally as well as domestically. And, 
as indicated earlier, such station and channel 
classifications, and engineering standards, as 
well as the continued acceptance and pro- 
tection of our existing station assignments, 
are effective from an international viewpoint 
only to the extent that they are provided for 
by agreement. One of the technical stand- 
ards contained in past agreement and in the 
new agreement, but with respect to which 
Cuba has taken reservation in the new 
agreement, is the so-called 650-mile rule. 
It is referred to subsequently in connection 
with provisions of the agreement concerning 
clear channels. 

Duration of agreement: investigation and 
elimination of objectionable interference: 
arbitration, etc.: The new NARBA contains a 
number of provisions of a general legal and 
administrative nature which are most im- 
portant from the viewpoint of the United 
States. For example, provision is made that 
the new NARBA will remain in effect even 
beyond its normal term of 5 years in the 
event that a subsequent NARBA is not avail- 
able to replace it. Thus, in the absence of 
denunciation of the agreement, the type of 
uncertainty and dislocation which has 
existed during the past year or two because 
of the absence of an agreement will be cir- 
cumvented for the future. The new NARBA 
also contains agreement by the parties to 
cooperate in the investigation and elimina- 
tion of objectionable interference. More- 
over, it contains clear-cut provisions for 
compulsory arbitration of disputes in the 
event that such disputes are not settled 
otherwise, and for the holding of administra- 
tive conferences permitting frequent con- 
sideration of engineering matters during the 
period between plenipotentiary conferences. 


CLEAR CHANNELS 


Class 1-A stations: Under the original 
NARBA the United States secured priority in 
the use of 25 clear channels for class 1-A 
stations. As a result of domestic assign- 
ments this number was reduced to 24 during 
the period of past agreement. Class.1—A sta- 
tions are intended to serve wide areas at con- 
siderable distances from the transmitter lo- 
cation, The protection to which these sta- 
tions were entitled under the original 
NARBA was basically (a) a requirement that 
the signal at the border of the United States 
from any foreign station on the channel not 
exceed a specified maximum strength and 
(b) that no foreign station operate on the 
channel at night within 650 miles of the 
U.S. border. As previously indicated, Canada 
and Mexico each received 6 such assignments 
and Cuba received 1, which it subsequently 
relinquished upom acquiring a number of 
other important privileges in the interim 
agreement. Under the interim agreement of 
1946 Cuba was authorized to establish sta- 
tions on 4 of the 24 clear channels upon 
which the United States had class 1-A prior- 
No requirement was specified for pro- 
tection of these Cuban stations from inter- 
ference caused by stations in the United 
States, 
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Since expiration of the original NARBA 
and the interim agreement, Cuba, asserting 
a right as a sovereign country to use of all 
channels in the absence of any agreement 
to the contrary, has assigned one or more 
stations to each of approximately 14 of these 
channels. And, in the absence of any 
NARBA, Cuba has considered itself to be 
without special obligation to protect the 
U.S. stations on these channels. Un- 
der the new NARBA, the number of clear 
channel class I-A priorities recognized for 
the United States has been restored to 25 
and the number of such priorities recognized 
for Canada has been increased from 6 to 7. 
One such priority is also recognized for the 
Bahamas. Cuba will utilize only 6 of the 
25 channels so assigned to the United States, 
withdrawing stations from approximately 8 
of them. Moreover, Cuba has agreed to ac- 
cord a high degree of protection to the 
U.S. stations on those channels. Jamaica 
would use 2 of the 25 channels, but would 
fully protect the border of the United States. 
On these 8 channels, i.e., the 6 to be used 
by Cuba and the 2 to be used by Jamaica, 
the United States would provide a limited 
protection to the Cuban and Jamaican sta- 
tions specified in the agreement but would 
otherwise retain full freedom in the use of 
those channels, 

Accordingly, under the new NARBA the 
United States would retain its class l-A 
priority on 25 clear channels. This is the 
same number as under past agreement. On 
19 of these channels all other countries sig- 
natory to the agreement would protect 
the U.S. stations to the border of the 
United States. For example, in the case of 
Cuba this would mean protecting the United 
States to the tip of Florida even though we 
may not at present have a useful signal at 
that point. The border protection specified 
in such cases is exactly the same as that 
which was provided in past agreement. From 
our recent experience without an agreement 
it is quite clear that im the absence of the 
new NARBA continued recognition by all par- 
ties to the agreement of the priorities and 
protection just indicated cannot be expected. 
On 6 of these channels the U.S. station 
would receive a degree of protection which, 
though somewhat less than full 1-A protec- 
tion, is greater than that accorded any other 
type of station and would still permit them 
to render service over extensive areas hun- 
dreds of miles from the station. On these 
channels, also, a considerably lesser degree 
of protection could be expected in the ab- 
sence of the new NARBA. In view of the 
provision of the NARBA requiring full “bor- 
der” protection to U.S. stations on 19 clear 
channels, and in view of the fact that under 
the agreement the United States would have 
no obligation whatever to protect any sta- 
tion that might in the future be assigned on 
any of its 1-A channels, failure of Cuba to 
accept the so-called 650-mile rules does not 
in reality appear to present a particularly se- 
rious difficulty, although it would have been 
preferable to have Cuban acceptance of that 
rule and every effort was made by the 
U.S. delegation to secure such acceptance. 

It is tœ be noted that in no case is a Class 
1-A station in the United States required to 
change its operation. 

One of the important factors in evaluating 
the effect of the new NARBA is the effect 
that the provisions with respect to class 1-A 
priorities would have upon service to rural 
areas in the United States. As a result of 
the reduction in the actual use by Cuba of 
clear channels upon which the United States 
has class 1-A priority, there would, as a prac- 
tical matter, be a significant improvement in 
service to rural areas from class 1-A stations. 
Moreover—and this is of utmost impor- 
tance—in the absence of the new NARBA 
interference to such rural service from sta- 
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tions in other countries would in all proba- 

bility become even worse than at present. 

‘The improvement in rural service that would 

result from the new NARBA is of utmost 

importance because of the great dependence 

in rural areas upon 1-A channels for broad- 
service. 


The new NARBA also contains most im- 
portant provisions concerning class 1-A 
channels which are favorable to the United 
States and which were not found in earlier 
agreement. For example, flexibility in the 
use of class 1-A channels, that is, freedom 
to add additional stations to those channels, 
change existing assignments, increase power, 
etc., without in any way jeopardizing in- 
ternationally the class 1-A status and pro- 
tection of its 25 channels, and without the 
obligation to protect any foreign stations on 
the channels with the exception of the six 
Cuban and two Jamaican stations which have 
been referred to at an earlier point and 
which would be entitled to protection as 
class II stations. The clear recognition of 
this right of flexibility was not contained in 
past agreement and is a matter of greatest 
importance in order to make possible the 
most effective domestic improvement in 
broadcasting service. 

Class 1-B stations: This class of station, 
like class 1-A stations, is intended to serve 
wide areas through skywave service. Al- 
though a station of this class does not re- 
ceive protection from foreign interference at 
the border of the country, it does receive a 
high degree of protection in areas in which 
its service is useful. Under the new NARBA, 
Cuba would be permitted to cause some der- 
ogation of the usual protection standards 
for U.S. class 1-B stations by 14 stations on 
11 channels. Under past agreement this 
was permitted by six stations on five chan- 
nels. However, in none of these instances 
recognized in the new NARBA does it ap- 
pear that as a practical matter the U.S, sta- 
tion would suffer sufficiently to prevent sat- 
isfactory accomplishment of its operation. 
Moreover, under the new NARBA 3 addi- 
tional class 1-B priorities are recognized for 
the United States, and in no case would it 
be necessary for the U.S. station to change 
its operation. 

Class II stations: A class II station also 
operates on a clear channel but its opera- 
tion is subordinate to the class I operation 
on the channel. Under past agreement 
class II stations were not entitled to any 
protection from class I stations. Under the 
new agreement those class II stations which 
now exist would receive a degree of protec- 
tion from changes in existing class I as- 
signments and from future class I assign- 
ments. It is under this new provision that 
the Cuban and Jamaican class II stations 
on eight clear channels upon which the 
United States has class 1-A priority would 
receive some protection. However, it is im- 
portant to note that under this provision 
at least 26 class II stations in the United 
States would also be entitled to protection 
from class I stations for the first time. In 
addition, to accommodate certain frequency 
changes in Cuba which are part of a general 
reallocation in that country, three U.S. class 
II stations would be required under the new 
NARBA to change frequency, with conse- 
quent changes being required in their an- 
tennas and equipment. 

REGIONAL CHANNELS 

Class III stations: There are approxi- 
mately 900 class III stations in the United 
States. In general, they are intended to 
serve not only the cities in which they are 
located but also a substantial area sur- 
rounding their locations. With few excep- 
tions, the standards governing class III sta- 
tions and protection remain the same under 
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the new NARBA as under past agreements. 
In 10 cases Cuban stations on regional chan- 
nels would be permitted to operate with 
powers in excess of that normally permitted 
on such channels. In 8 of these cases the 
Cuban stations are classified as class III 
stations. In 7 of these cases the Cuban 
stations are classified as class 1-C or 1-D 
stations which are discussed in the imme- 
diately following paragraph. However, in 
all 10 of these cases the class III protection 
is accorded the United States stations on 
the channels involved. In one of these 
cases a United States station would be re- 
quired to modify its antenna system to re- 
duce radiation towards Cuba. However, 
Cuba would also be required to modify its 
use of the same frequency in order to reduce 
radiation towards stations in the United 
States to an equal degree. 

Special Protection of Certain Cuban sta- 
tions: On 11 channels Cuba would be en- 
titled to a relatively high degree of protec- 
tion from future assignments in other 
countries. These Cuban stations would be 
classified as classes 1-C and 1-D stations. 
It is to be noted in this connection that 
under the new agreement Cuba does not re- 
ceive any class 1-A assignments and would 
receive only one class 1-B assignment. It 
is also to be noted, as indicated above, that 
the special protection to which Cuban 1-C 
and 1-D stations would be entitled in no 
way affects existing stations. It only has 
reference to future assignments. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE UNITED MEXICAN STATES 
CONCERNING RADIO BROADCASTING IN THE 
STANDARD BROADCAST BAND 
The Governments of the United States of 

America and the United Mexican States, be- 
ing desirous of promoting the effective tech- 
nical use in the two countries of the standard 
broadcasting band with a minimum of inter- 
ference between stations in the two coun- 
tries, and believing that this purpose can 
best be served by making provision in com- 
mon agreement between the two Govern- 
ments, have designated for that purpose 
their undersigned Plenipotentiaries who, 
having communicated to each other their 
respective Full Powers, found to be in good 
and due form, have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF AGREEMENT 

A. Sovereign rights of contracting parties 

purpose of agreement 

While fully recognizing the sovereign right 
of each country with respect to the use of all 
of the channels in the standard broadcast 
band, the Contracting Parties also recognize 
that, in the absence of technical develop- 
ments permitting the elimination of radio, 
interference of an international character, 
agreement between them is necessary in or- 
der to promote and maintain the effective 
use by both countries of the standard broad- 
casting band. 

In the exercise of their respective sovereign 
rights and for the purpose of eliminating 
objectionable interference, the United States 
of America and the United Mexican States 
have concluded earlier agreements, under 
which it has been possible to establish and 
develop their respective standard broadcast- 
ing installations and services. The mainte- 
nance and protection of these services con- 
stitute a principal objective of this Agree- 
ment, while at the same time a harmonious 
development of the broadcasting services of 
both nations for the future is sought. 

It is the purpose of this Agreement to ac- 
complish these objectives by establishing 
rules and principles relating to the use of 
the standard broadcasting band by each 
country so that both countries may utilize 
it in the most effective manner and with a 
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minimum of interference between their re- 
spective broadcasting stations. This Agree- 
ment shall govern the relations between the 
United States of America and the United 
Mexican States in the use of the standard 
broadcast band (535-1605 kc/s). 

The Contracting Parties agree to take the 

necessary measures to require the observance 
of the provisions of this Agreement upon the 
private and other operating agencies recog- 
nized or authorized by them to establish and 
operate broadcasting stations within their 
respective countries, possessions or terri- 
tories. 

If either Contracting Party acts in a man- 
ner deemed to be inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this Agreement by the other Con- 
tracting Party, there shall be consultations 
at the request of the latter party regard- 
ing the matter. In the event that such con- 
sultations do not result in a resolution of 
the matter to the satisfaction of both par- 
ties, the latter Contracting Party may avail 
itself of the provisions of Article V B. 

The United States of America and the 
United Mexican States declare their objec- 
tive to incorporate, in substance, the perti- 
nent provisions of this bilateral Agreement 
into the next North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement that is concluded, 


B. Annezes to this agreement 


The following annexes complete and form 
an integral part of this Agreement: 

Annex I: 

(A) Table of Class I-A Priorities. 

(B) Secondary Use of Class I-A Clear 
Channels. 

Annex II: Table of Class I-B Priorities. 

Annex III: Protected Service Contours and 
Permissible Interfering Signals from Co- 
channel Stations. 

Annex IV: 

Figure 1: Angles of Departure versus 
Transmission Range (omitted in RECORD). 

Figure 2: Sky Wave Curves 10% and 50% 
of the Time (omitted in the Recorp). 

Annex V: Specific Cases. . 

Annex VI: Notification Procedure. 

Annex VII: Abbreviations. 


ARTICLE II—TECHNICAL 
A. Definitions 

1. Broadcast Station. A station the emis- 
sions of which are primarily intended to be 
received by the general public. 

2. Broadcast Channels—535 to 1605 ke/s. 
A broadcast channel is a band of frequencies 
ten (10) kc/s in width, with the carrier fre- 
quency at the center. Channels shall be 
designated by their assigned carrier frequen- 
cies. Carrier frequencies assigned to broad- 
cast stations shall begin at 540 kc/s and be 
in successive steps of 10 kc/s. No interme- 
diate frequency shall be assigned as the car- 
rier frequency of any broadcast station. 

3. Service Areas. 

a. Primary service area. The primary serv- 
ice area of a broadcast station is the area 
in which the ground wave is not subject to 
objectionable interference or objectionable 
fading. 

b. Secondary service area. The secondary 
service area of a broadcast station is the area 
served by the sky wave and not subject to 
objectionable interference. The signal is 
subject to intermittent variations in inten- 
sity. 

4. Dominant Stations. A dominant sta- 
tion is a class I station, as hereinafter de- 
fined, operating on a clear channel, 

5. Secondary Station. A secondary station 
is any station except a class I station operat- 
ing on a clear channel. 

6. Objectionable Interference. Objection- 
able interference is that which exceeds the 
maximum interference permissible under the 
terms of this Agreement. p 
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7. Power. The power of a radio transmit- 
ter is the power supplied to the antenna. 

8. Spurious Radiation. A spurious radia- 
tion from a transmitter is any radiation out- 
side the frequency band of emission normal 
for the type of transmission employed, in- 
cluding any harmonic modulation products, 
key clicks, parasitic oscillations and other 
transient effects. 


B. Classes of channels and allocation thereof 


1. Three Classes: The 107 channels in the 
standard broadcast band are divided into 
three principal classes: Clear, regional, and 
local. 

2. Clear Channel: A clear channel is one 
on which the dominant station or stations 
render service over wide areas and which are 
cleared of objectionable interference within 
their primary service areas and over all or a 
substantial portion of their secondary service 
areas. 

8. Regional Channel; A regional channel 
is one on which the several stations may be 
assigned to operate with powers not in ex- 
cess of 25 kW. However, within an area 
100 kilometers (62 miles) of the common 
border powers in excess of 5 kW may not be 
used 


4. Local Channel: A local channel is one 
on which several stations may operate with 
1 kW daytime, and 500 watts nighttime, at 
distances of 150 kilometers or more from the 
common border. Stations located more than 
100 kilometers from the common border, but 
less than 150 kilometers from said border, 
may be assigned to operate with powers not 
in excess of 1 kW daytime and 250 watts 
nighttime. Stations located 100 kilometers 
or less from the common border may be 
assigned to operate with powers not in ex- 
cess of 250 watts daytime and nighttime. 

5. Number of Channels of Each Class: The 
number of channels of each class shall be as 
follows: 


nee 60 
Regional channels 41 
ECG Cate ̃ ll! T—T—T21 6 
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6. Allocation of Specific Channels to Each 
Class. The channels are allocated to the 
several classes as follows: 

a. Clear Channels. The following chan- 
nels are designated as clear channels: 540, 
640, 650, 660, 670, 680, 690, 700, 710, 720, 730, 
740, 750, 760, 770, 780, 800, 810, 820, 830, 840, 
850, 860, 870, 880, 890, 900, 940, 990, 1000, 
1010, 1020, 1030, 1040, 1050, 1060, 1070, 1080, 
1090, 1100, 1110, 1120, 1130, 1140, 1160, 1170, 
1180, 1190, 1200, 1210, 1220, 1500, 1510, 1520, 
1530, 1540, 1550, 1560, 1570, and 1580 kc/s. 

b. Regional Channels. The following 
channels are designated as regional chan- 
nels: 550, 560, 570, 580, 590, 600, 610, 620, 
630, 790, 910, 920, 930, 950, 960, 970, 980, 
1150, 1250, 1260, 1270, 1280, 1290, 1300, 1310, 
1320, 1330, 1350, 1360, 1370, 1380, 1390, 1410, 
1420, 1430, 1440, 1460, 1470, 1480, 1590, and 
1600 ke/s. 

c. Local Channels. The following chan- 
nels are designated as local channels: 1230, 
1240, 1340, 1400, 1450, and 1490 kc/s. 

7. Use of Regional and Local Channels by 
Countries. The Contracting Parties may 
use all regional and all local channels, sub- 
ject to the power limitations and standards 
for preyention of objectionable interference 
set forth in this Agreement. 

8. Priority of Use of Clear Channels: 

a. Each of the Contracting Parties hereby 
recognizes the Class I priorities of the other 
in the use of clear channels, as set forth 
in Annexes I and II. 

b. Neither Contracting Party shall make 
any nighttime assignment on the channels 
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upon which the other Contracting Party has 
Class I-A priority under this Agreement, 
except as provided in Annex I. 

c. Daytime Class II assignments by either 
Contracting Party on clear channels upon 
which the other Contracting Party has the 
Class I-A priority will be subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. Permissible Hours of Operation: Sun- 
rise to Sunset at the location of the Class IL 
station. 

2. Permissible Signal Intensity at the 
Boundary of the Country Which Has the 
Class I-A Priority on the Channel Involved: 
Not more than 5 uV/m ground wave. 

3. Permissible Power: 50 kW, except that: 

(a) The United Mexican States may assign 
stations to operate with powers not in excess 
of 5kKW on the following channels: 700 kc/s, 
720 ke/s, 1120 ke/s, 1210 ke/s, 

(b) The United States of America may 
assign stations to operate with powers not in 
excess of 5 kW on the following channels: 
730 kc/s, 800 kc/s, 900 kc/s, 1050 ke/s, 1220 
ke/s, 1570 ke/s. Furthermore, stations with 
powers in excess of 1 kW may not be assigned 
in areas within the following distances of 
the locations specified: 

i. 800 ke/s: 1319 kilometers (820 miles) 
from Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua. 

ii. 1050 kce/s: 998 kilometers (620 miles) 
from Monterrey, Nuevo Leon. 

iii. 1570 ke/s: 998 kilometers (620 miles) 
from Ciudad Acufia, Coahuila, 

d. It is recognized and agreed by the 
Contracting Parties that the secondary use 
of Class I-A clear channels permitted under 
the terms of this Agreement imposes no ob- 
ligations on the Contracting Party having 
the Class I-A priority to protect such sec- 
ondary use, and that the Contracting Party 
having the Class I-A priority retains full 
freedom to make such use of the channel 
upon which it has Class I-A priority as it 
deems necessary to meet its domestic service 
needs. However, if either of the Contracting 
Parties contemplates changes in its use of 
such Class I-A clear channel which would 
increase the adjacent channel sky wave in- 
terference to stations in the other country, 
such proposed changes shall be the subject 
of consultation between the Contracting 
Parties, with a view toward minimizing such 
interference before the changes are imple- 
mented. 


C. Classes of stations and use of the several 
classes of channels 

1. Classes of Stations: Broadcast stations 
are divided into four principal classes, to be 
designated Class I, Class II, Class III, and 
Class IV. 

2. Definition of Classes: The four classes 
of broadcast stations are defined as follows: 

a. Class I: A dominant station operating 
on a clear channel and designed to render 
primary and secondary service over an ex- 
tended area and at relatively long distances. 
Class I stations are subdivided into two 
classes: 

b. Class 1-A: A Class I station which oper- 
ates with power of 50 kW or more and which 
has its primary service area, within the 
limits of the country in which the station is 
located, free from objectionable interference 
from other stations on the same and adja- 
cent channels, and its secondary service 
area, within the same limits, free from ob- 
jectionable interference from stations on the 
same channel, in accordance with the engi- 
neering standards hereinafter set forth. 

c. Class 1-B: A Class I station which oper- 
ates with power of not less than 10 kW or 
more than 50 KW and which has its primary 
service area free from objectionable inter- 
ference from other stations on the same and 
adjacent channels and its secondary service 
area free from objectionable interference 
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from stations on the same channel, in ac- 
cordance with the engineering standards 
hereinafter set forth. 

d. Class II: A secondary station which op- 
erates on a clear channel and is designed to 
render service over a primary service area 
which, depending on geographical location 
and power used, may be relatively large, but 
which is limited by and subject to such in- 
terference as may be received from Class I 
stations. A station of this class shall oper- 
ate with power of not less than 0.10 kW or 
more than 50 kW. Whenever necessary a 
Class II station shall use a directional an- 
tenna or other means to avoid interference, 
in accordance with the engineering stand- 
ards hereinafter set forth, with Class I sta- 
tions and with other Class II stations. 

e. Class III: A station which operates on a 
regional channel and is designed to render 
service primarily to a metropolitan district 
and the rural area contained therein and 
contiguous thereto. A station of this class 
operates with power not less than 0.5 kW and 
not more than 25 kW. The service area is 
subject to interference in accordance with 
the engineering standards hereinafter set 
forth. 

f. Class IV: A station generally using a 
local channel and designed to render service 
to a city or town and the suburban and rural 
areas contiguous thereto. The power of a 
station of this class shall not be less than 0.1 
kW and not more than 1 kW daytime and 0.5 
kW nighttime. Its service is subject to in- 
terference in accordance with the engineering 
standards hereinafter set forth. 

3. Additional Provisions Concerning the 
Use of Clear Channels. 

a. In principle, Class I stations shall be 
assigned only to clear channels. 

b. Except as otherwise provided in this 
Agreement, Class II stations may be assigned 
to clear channels only on condition that the 
interfering signal does not exceed that per- 
mitted under the standards in Annex III. 

4. Use of Regional Channels. 

a. In general only Class III stations shall 
be assigned to regional channels. 

b. On condition that interference not be 
caused to any Class III station, and subject 
to such interference as may be received from 
Class III stations, Class IV stations may be 
assigned to regional channels. 

5. Use of Local Channels. Only Class IV 
stations shall be assigned to local channels, 
D. Service and Interference 

1. Satisfactory Signals. It is recognized 
that, in the absence of interference from 
other stations and in regions where the nat- 
ural electrical noise level is not abnormally 
high, a signal of 100 uV constitutes a 
usable signal in rural and sparsely settled 
areas but that, because of the higher elec- 
trical noise levels in more thickly populated 
communities, greater field intensities (rang- 
ing as high as 25 mV/m or more in cities) 
are necessary to render satisfactory service. 
It is further recognized that it is not possible 
to accord protection to stations from inter- 
ference over the entire areas over which their 
signals are or may be above the electrical 
noise level, particularly at night, and that 
it is necessary to specify boundaries on con- 
tours at or within which stations are pro- 
tected from objectionable interference from 
other stations. 

2. Areas Protected From Objectionable In- 
terference. The boundaries or contours at 
and within which the several classes of sta- 
tions shall be protected from objectionable 
interference are as set forth in Annex III. 
No station, however, need be protected from 
objectionable interference at any point out- 
side the boundaries of the country in which 
such station is located except as provided 
elsewhere in this Agreement, 
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3. Objectionable Interference on the Same 
Channel. 

(a) Daytime; to All Classes of Stations; 
Nighttime; to Class I Stations. Objectionable 
interference shall be deemed to be caused 
to an existing station when, at the boundary 
or field intensity contour specified in Annex 
III with respect to the class to which the 
station belongs, the intensity of the field 
produced by another station exceeds, for 10 
percent or more of the time, the value of the 
permissible interfering signal set forth for 
such class in Annex III. 

(b) Nighttime; to Class II and Class III 
Stations. Objectionable interference shall 
be deemed to be caused to an existing sta- 
tion when at the field intensity contour 
specified for the class of station in Annex 
III or at the contour within which the sta- 
tion provides interference- free service 
(whichever is higher) a new signal exceeds 
70 per cent of the intensity of the permissible 
interfering signal set forth in said Annex for 
the class of station, or 70 per cent of the 
strongest interfering signal from an existing 
or duly notified station if the latter is in 
excess of the permissible signal. 

4. Objectionable Interference on Adjacent 
Channels. Objectionable interference is con- 
sidered to exist when, at or within the speci- 
fied contours of a desired station, the fleld 
intensity of the ground wave of an undesired 
station operating on an adjacent channel 
exceeds a value determined by the following 
ratio: 


Separation between Channels: 
ä 
TTT 


The undesired Dona wave signal shall 
be determined at or within the 0.5 mV/m 
ground wave contour of the desired station, 
These values apply to all classes of stations 
both day and night and are based on ground 
wave only. No adjacent channel interfer- 
ence is considered on the basis. of an interfer- 
ing sky wave. 

5. Frequency Stability: The operating fre- 
quency of each broadcast station shall be 
maintained to within 20 cycles per second 
of the assigned frequency. 

6. Spurious Radiation; The Contracting 
Parties shall endeavor to reduce and, if pos- 
sible, eliminate spurious radiations from 
broadcast stations. Such radiations shall be 
reduced in all cases until they are not of 
sufficient intensity to cause interference out- 
side the frequency band required for the type 
of emission employed. With respect to type 
A-3 emissions the transmitter should not be 
modulated in excess of its modulation ca- 
pability to the extent that interfering spuri- 
ous radiations occur. 


E. Determination of presence of objection- 
able interference 

1. Antenna Performance; For the purpose 
of calculating the presence and the degree 
of objectionable interference, stations of the 
several classes shall be assumed to produce 
effective field, corrected for absorption, for 
1 kW of input power to the antenna, as fol- 
lows: 

Class I: 362 mV/m at one kilometer; 225 
mV/m at one mile. 

Class II and III: 282 mV/m at one kilome- 
ter; 175 mV/m at one mile. 

Class IV: 241 mV/m at one kilometer; 150 
mv/m at one mile. 

In case a directional antenna is employed, 
the interfering signal of a broadcasting sta- 
tion in any direction, in the absence of actual 
interference, measurements will be deter- 
mined by calculations of the horizontal and 
vertical field intensity patterns of the direc- 
tional antenna. 

2. Power. The power of a station shall, for 
the purposes of notifications required by this 
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be determined in one of the 
following manners: 

a. By taking the product of the square of 
the antenna current and the antenna re- 
sistance (antenna input power). 

b. By determination of the station's effec- 
tive field intensity, corrected for absorption, 
by making sufficient field intensity measure- 
ments on at least eight radials as nearly 
equally spaced as practicable and by relating 
the field intensity thus determined to the 
effective fleld intensity of a station having 
the antenna efficiency stipulated above for 
its class. 

3. Methods of Determining the Presence 
of Objectionable Interference—General. The 
existence or absence of objectionable inter- 
ference from stations on the same or adja- 
cent channels shall be determined by use of 
ground wave or sky wave curves referred to 
in paragraph 4, below. 

4. Use of Propagation Curves. 

a. Sky Wave Curves. In computing the 
distance to the 50 per cent sky wave field 
intensity contour of a Class I station of a 
given power, and also in computing the 10 
per cent sky wave field intensity of an al- 
leged interfering station, of any class and 
given power, at a specified distance, use may 
be made of the appropriate graphs set forth 
in Annex IV. 

b. Ground Wave Curves. The distance to 
any specified ground wave field intensity 
contour may be determined from appropri- 
ate ground wave curves plotted for the fre- 
quency under consideration and the con- 
ductivity and dielectric constant of the earth 
between the station and desired contour. 
The frequency and the conductivity of the 
earth must be considered in every case and 
where the distance is great due allowance 
must be made for loss due to curvature of 
the earth. The family of curves to be used 
for this purpose is similar to the curves of 
Ground Wave Field Intensity versus Distance 
for different frequencies, contained in the 
Regulations, Part 3, Radio Broadcast Serv- 
ices, January 1956 edition, issued by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission of the 
United States of America. 

Where several values of conductivity are 
presumed to occur along a single propaga- 
tion path, the “Kirke” or “Equivalent Dis- 
tance” method of computation shall be used 
in computing the distance to a specific fleld 
intensity contour in conjunction with the 
curves referred to in the preceding paragraph. 
The application of this method is described 
in the Regulations of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission mentioned above. 


F. Review of technical standards and 
requirements 


The technical standards and requirements 
adopted in this Agreement shall be the sub- 
ject of constant study by both countries in 
the light of continuing development of the 
radio art, and shall be subject to such 
change during the term of this Agreement as 
the appropriate administration of the Con- 
tracting Parties may find mutually agree- 
able. 

ARTICLE I1I—NOTIFICATION 
A. Recognition of existing notifications of 
standard broadcasting station assignments 


1. All outstanding notifications of stand- 
ard broadcasting station assignments re- 
ceived from either Contracting Party by the 
Inter-American Radio Office (OI. R.), Ha- 
bana, Cuba, on or prior to June 15, 1955, 
which are not the subject of objection sub- 
mitted through that Office by either Con- 
tracting Party, and are not modified by the 
specific assignments in the Annexes hereto, 
are hereby recognized and accepted. 

2. The notifications of standard broad- 
casting station assignments set out in the 
Annexes to this Agreement are also hereby 
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rec and accepted. All notifications 
and objections inconsistent with the assign- 
ments set out in the said Annexes, or other- 
wise inconsistent with the terms of this 
Agreement, are hereby withdrawn. 


B. Notification of new broadcasting station 
assignments. Changes in existing broad- 
casting assignments, etc. 

1. New station assignments or changes in 
existing station assignments made by either 
Contracting Party shall be consistent with 
the terms of this Agreement. 

2. Each Contracting Party shall notify the 
other Contracting Party of all new broad- 
casting station assignments, and all changes 
in or deletions of existing broadcasting sta- 
tion assignments in accordance with Annex 
VI of this Agreement. Each Contracting 
Party shall also notify the other Contracting 
Party of the deletion of any broadcasting 
station assignments and of the date of com- 
mencement or cessation of operation, and 
consummation of changes in broadcasting 
stations. 

To be valid, each notification must be 
such that the new broadcasting station, 
change or deletion proposed therein is in 
accordance with this Agreement. 

4. Each Contracting Party shall, within 
forty-five days after the date of receipt of 
such notification, advise the Contracting 
Party making the notification of any objec- 
tion it may have thereto under the terms 
of this Agreement or of its acceptance of 
the notification. In case the supplementary 
information required under the provisions 
of Annex VI does not accompany the basic 
information and such supplementary infor- 
mation is received within the period specified 
in the said Annex, the period during which 
objection may be made shall be extended to 
thirty days after the date of receipt of such 
supplementary information. 

5. Failure of either Contracting Party to 
object to a notification within the period 
specified above shall be deemed to be an 
acceptance by that Contracting Party of such 
notification. 

6. The date of priority of a notification 
shall be determined by the date of receipt, by 
the Agency or Government performing the 
notification exchange function, of the basic 
information constituting the notification, 
provided the supplementary information 
with respect to such notification is also sub- 
mitted within the period specified therefor 
in Annex VI, If there is a conflict between 
two or more notifications, priority in the 
date of receipt thereof by the Agency or Gov- 
ernment performing the notification ex- 
change function shall govern, 

C. Cessation of effect of notification 

1, Any notification of a new broadcasting 
station assignment or of a change in an 
existing broadcasting station assignment 
shall cease to have any effect if, within the 
period specified in Annex VI, the supple- 
mentary information shall not have been 
supplied. 

ARTICLE IV—RATIFICATION AND ENTRY INTO 

FORCE 


A. Ratification 


1. This Agreement shall be subject to rati- 
fication by both Contracting Parties in ac- 
cordance with their constitutional proce- 
dures. 

2. The Contracting Parties agree to take 
the actions appropriate and necessary to 
ratification as expeditiously as possible con- 
sistent with their constitutional procedures, 

8. The instruments of ratification shall be 
exchanged in Mexico, Distrito Federal. 


B. Entry into force 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force 
upon the exchange of instruments of rati- 
fication. 


W 
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ARTICLE V-—TERM AND DENUNCIATION OF 
AGREEMENT 


A. Term 


This Agreement shall remain in force for 
a period of five years unless, before the end 
of that period, it is terminated by a notice 
of denunciation pursuant to paragraph B of 
this Article or replaced by a new agreement 
between the Contracting Parties. 


B. Denunciation 


Either Contracting Party may terminate 
this Agreement by notice of denouncement 
to the other Party. The denunciation shall 
take effect one year after the date of receipt 
of the notice thereof, except that denuncia- 
tion pursuant to the provisions therefor in 
Article I of this Agreement shall take effect 
ninety days after the date of receipt of the 
notice thereof. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this Agreement in 
duplicate in the English and Spanish lan- 
guages. The texts in both languages shall 
be equally valid. An authentic copy thereof 
shall be forwarded by the Government of 
the United Mexican States to the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland for the Territories 
in the North American Region (Bahama Is- 
lands and Jamaica); Canada; Cuba; Domin- 
ican Republic; and Haiti; to the Secretary 
General of the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union and to the Agency performing 
the notification exchange function. 

Done at Mexico, Distrito Federal, this 
twenty-ninth day of January, one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty seven. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: Francis White, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the United 
Mexican States; Rosel H Hyde, Chairman of 
the United States Delegation. 

For the Government of the United Mexican 
States: Ingeniero WALTER C. BUCHANAN, Act- 
ing Secretary of Communication and Public 
Works; Ingeniero EUGENIO MÉNDEZ, Docurro, 
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Director General of Telecommunications of 
the Ministry of Communications and Public 
Works. 


Annex I 
A, TABLE OF CLASS I-A PRIORITIES 


*The Parties hereto 8 the limitation to the 


Mexican operation on 730 Ke/s caused by operation of 
stations in the United States of America on the frequency 
740 ke/s and agreo to continue their study of this matter 
in an effort to arrive at an adjustment in the use of 740 
ke/s that will be mutually satisfactory and upon the basis 
of which the United States of America may modify its 
existing priority for the use of 740 ke/s. Each Contract- 
ing Party agrees to exchange views and to give careful 
consideration to any suggestions by the other Con- 
tracting Party. 
B. Secondary use of Class I-A clear 
channels 

1. Neither Contracting Party? shall make 
any nighttime assignment on the channels 
upon which the other country has Class I-A 
priority under this Agreement, except as fol- 
lows: 

a. The United Mexican States may make 
the following assignments: 

(1) 660 kc/s—5 kW maximum power, di- 
rectional antenna, Mexico, Distrito Federal, 


In the case of the United States of Amer- 
ica this also includes Alaska, Hawail, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 


Annex II.—Table of Class IB Priorities 


Chan- Country hav- 
net Station ing I- Antenna | Schedule 
ke/s Priorities 


680 | San Francisco, Callſornia 
690 | Tijuana, Baja California 
710 | New York, New Vork 
710 | Seattle, Washington 
810 | San Francisco, California... 
Schenectady, New Vork. 
850 | Denver, Colorado... 

850 | Orizaba, Veracruz... 

940 | Mexico, Distrito Fed 

1000 | Mexico, Distrito Federal. 
1000 | Chicago, Minois. ......... 
1000 | Seattle, Washington 3 


1090 | Rosarito, Baja Califo: 
1090 | Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Baltimore, Maryland- 


Tu 0 
Wheeling, West 
Guadal: 


aqdadadaddddddadaddadaada 


Station 


Shreveport, Louisiana................ 
New York, New Vork 
Monterrey, Nuevo Leon. 
Richmond, Virginia 

lsa, Oklahoma 


New York, New York. 3 
Bakersfield, California_...-....--.--- 


ae 
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with the signal intensity at any point within 
the boundaries of the United States of 
America limited to 50 uV/m, 10 per cent sky 
wave. 

(2) 760 ke/s—5 kW maximum power, di- 
rectional antenna, Mexico, Distrito Federal, 
or south with signal intensity at any point 
within the boundaries of the United States 
of America limited to 50 uV/m, 10 per cent 
sky wave. 

(3) 830 kc/s—5 kW maximum power, di- 
rectional antenna, Mexico, Distrito Federal, 
with signal at any point within the bound- 
aries of the United States of America limited 
to 50 uV/m, 10 per cent sky wave. 

(4) 1030 ke/s—Mexico, Distrito Federal, 
10 kW-D, 1 kW-N, ND, U, I. 

b. The United States of America may make 
the following assignments: 

(1) 1050 ke/s—New York, New York, 50 kW, 
DA-N, U, II, with the directional antenna 
pattern used at present for such operation. 

(2) 1220 ke/s—Cleveland, Ohio, 50 kW, DA- 
N. U, II. with the directional antenna pat- 
tern used at present for such operation. 

(3) 540 ke/f—Assignments in the United 
States of America on this frequency: 

(a) shall be located outside the area; 
bounded on the north by the parallel 35°N 
and on the east by the meridian 93°W; pro- 
vided that no such assignments may be 
made within the United States of America 
south of the parallel 30°N, and 

(b) shall not place a signal intensity at 
any point within the United Mexican States 
in excess of 50 uV/m nighttime and 10 
uV/m daytime. 

(4) 730 ke/s—Santurce, Puerto Rico, 10 
kW, DA-1, U, I? 

(8) 800 ke/s—Juneau, Alaska, 5 kW, ND, 
(6) 900 ke/s—Fairbanks, Alaska, 10 kW, 
ND, U, II. 


»The maximum permissible signal at the 
nearest point on the Mexican boundary shall 
be 17.5 uV/m. 


Country hav- 
ing I-B 
Priorities 


Antenna | Schedule 


sadaddaadddddddadaddad 


Class of 


50 kW or more 


Day 


Boundary or signal intensity contour of area protected | Permissible interfering signal 
from objectionable interference 


Night Day Ground | Night 10% Sky 
W Wave 


10 kW to 50 kW.. = fis AER 500 uV/m (50% sky wave).............| 5uV/m_...... 
tog sank aAa an AE AR 600 uV/m_.... 2500 — (ground wave 

wee EN ioar kW as provided in definition of Regional | 500 uV/m..... 2500 uV/m (ground wave).............| 25 uVm 125 u 

5 toi kW day as provided in definition of Local | 500 uV/m.....| 4000 uV/m (ground wave) 200 uV/m. 


annel, 
O. I kW to 0.5 kW night as provided in definition of 


Local Channel. 
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ANNEX V.—Specific cases 
540 ke/s Haines City, Florida. 10 KW DA D I- 
550 ke/s Merida, Lugatan . 5kW. U Ile 
550 ke/s U Ii 
570 ke/s Uv UI 
580 ke/s U Ile 
#590 ke/s 6 
500 ke/s J III 
610 ke/s 15 D. S KW-N. U II 
620 ke/s 1 kW-D/0. 5kW-N... ND wu Iv 
620 ke/s 3 kW-D/5kW-N_.. ND U UI 
630 ke/s 0 K U IMs 
660 ke/s 89 
690 ke/s U LB 
690 ke/s U It 
690 ke/s U It 
710 keis U I 
790 ke/s D III 
790 ke/s U ie 
810 ke/s U Its 
810 ke/s auli; U Ie. 
850 ke/s U J-B èz 
920 ke/s P. Coah) U IV 
920 ke/s Sinaloa.. U Meb 
940 ke/s Mexico, Distrito Federal.. U EB 
950 ke/s Tijuana, Baja California... U III 
960 ke/s Nuevo 0, U III 
970 ke/s Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua U III 
1000 ke/s Chicago, Illinois U PBa 
1000 ke/s Mexico, Distrito Federal... U LB 4 
1000 ke/s O City, O . SEW. U I» 
1010 ke/s Ha — r Coahuila.. 6. S kKW- D/. 2 KW-N. ND U II 
k ebla. 1kW-D/0.25kW-N.. ND U 11 
Grills shift shife om 1080 ke/s 2 
1080 ki Michoacan....... 0.6 K W- D/O.- I KW N. U Hm 
1110 ke/s Mexico, e Distrito F Federal.. 50kW. E Ie 
1130 ke/s Jalapa, Veracruz 10 KW U Ia 
1140 kc/s Monterrey, ‘Nuevo Leon... 50kW U TBS 


NOTES 


# The Contracting Parties recognize that operation of XERT, Reynosa, Tamaulipas, 

on the Se irre: 4 590 ke/s, with presently notified daytime power of 5 kW, . — 
e ground wave service of co-channel station KTBO, Austin, Texas. 
The Us United Mexican States therefore agree to study the possibility of ‘maintaining the 

89 8 vd the Reynosa station at a level where such interference to the ‘Austin 
stat. 

s With presentiy notified DA pattern, any A uent change in this pattern must 
not result in increased interference to stations in other country under the engi- 
neering standards of Agreement, 

b Directional antenna will protect stations in the other country in accordance with 
the engineering standards of this Agreement. 

è Future assignments will protect this station in accordance with its I-B classification, 

¢ Non-directional operation with power not to exceed 10 kW is permissible. If higher 

wer is used a directional antenna will be employed which will restrict the radiation 

715 m /m, or less, Pee ye te field, at 1.609 kilometers (one mile), over the arc 
between the true and 47 7 degrees (WO FL secondary service area) and to 
1126 mV/m, unattenuated geld, at 1 gri kilometers (one — ov over an are between the 
true bearings 314 and 333 degrees (K O secondary service 

* The directional antenna shall restrict the radiation to 200 00 Vm, unattenuated, 

at 1.609 kilometers (one mile), over an are between the true bearings 327 and 10 degrees 
(KFAB e service anes) and over an arc between the true bearings 27 to 65 


Geprees ( WBT secondary service area). 
This station will be subject to interference which may be caused at any time by 
XEAE, Ciudad Acufia, Coahuila, with power of 5 EW. 2 if XEAE changes location 
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1150 ke/s Ciudad Obregon, Sonora.. 5kW-D/0.3kW-N... ND vu mMm 
1150 ke/s Merida, Lucatan 0.5kW-D/0.35kW-N ND U III 
1150 ke/s Mexico, Distrito Federal.. 10 kW U TII a 
1190 ke/s Fort Wayne, In U I-Bs 
1190 ke/s Portland, Oregon U IBe 
1190 ke/s Guadalajara, Jalisco....... S8. A 
1250 ke/s Port Arthur, Texas U Ils 
1310 kes Torreon, Coahulla E IV 
1320 ke/s Moston, Distrito Federal.. I kW. D U III 
1330 ke/s Gallup, New Mexico 5kW-D/LKW-N_... DAN U TII a 
1360 ke/s Guerrero. ? ey pee P 111 
1360 ke/s D IV 
1370 ke/s II b 
1370 ke/s III 
1380 ke/s Ja California 2 IV 
1380 ke/s Mexie, Di ito Federal. - SkW. . ti ur 
1410 ke/s Nuevo Laredo, Tamauli- 1 kW- /. 25 kW-N. Iv 


1410 ke/s ansas.........-. 1kW-D/0.5kW-N_.. DAN 

1450 ke/s . — Hermoso, Tamaul- 1kW-D/0.25kW-N.. ND 1 ? 
1470 ke/s cluded Miguel Aleman, 0. ak kW-D/0.25kW- ND IV 
1470 ke/s Me —.— Distrito Federal... i 8 KW N. ND III 
1520 ke/s H E el Parral, Chi- IKW. 

1540 ke/s Los Angeles, California.... 5 kW. ND II 
1540 ke/s Waterloo, Iowa............ LS DAN LB.. 
1550 kes Nuevo Laredo, ‘Tamaul- 50 K DA-N LB. 


50kW 
1590 ke/s Mexicali, Baja California.. 10kW-D/ISkW-N.. ND Tit 
1590 ke/s Mexico, Distrito Federal.. 10 kW-D/5 KW N.. ND III 
1000 ke/s Brownsville, Texas. PkWeow eee DA-2 III. 


— 
v 

ddadda ddda dav td a da ddddad 
E 


to Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, to operate with I xW. In either case, XEAE will operate 
with non-directional antenna. J 
£ ee kejs. — n 8988 8 on — xola a „Pen the nome? 
service: eres mV/m, 50 per cent sky wave contour) o enver, Colorado, 
att a peta g tae 1- satin 
nt s provide I-B protection to t tates I-B station in 
Richmond, —— except that the unattenuated fleld at 1.609 kilometers (one mile) 
toward the northern part of the Richmond station's secondary service area may be 
increased to the following values at the bearings indicated; 
250 mV/m at 19° true 
140 mV/m at 22° true 
140 mV/m at 35° true 
200 mV/m at 52° true 
1 Non-directional 9 with 10 kW is permissible. If higher power is used the 
directional antenna shall restrict radiation to 870 mV/m, — very fleld at 1.609 
kilometers (one mile), over an are between the true bearings 323 and 343 degrees (KEX 
secondary service area) and to 715 mV/m, unattenuated field at 1.609 Kilometers (o — 
omy AA over an arc between the true bearings 17 and 59 degrees (WOWO 


area). 

i The United Mexican States may spas a Class IT station at an int in 0 

Yucatan Peninsula with power of 50 kW using a directional antenna that will ive to 

stations in the United States of America protection equivalent to that which they 

irae pon ghee operation of the station in Mexico, Distrito Federal, on this 
—.— 7 

n requirements for other stations to be based on previous operation on 


ANNEX VI. NOTIFICATION PROCEDURE 


A. Notification of new broadcasting station 
assignments or changes in existing broad- 
casting station assignments 

1. Performance of the Notification Exchange 

Function 

Notifications concerning broadcasting sta- 
tion assignments and changes in or deletions 
of such assignments, objections thereto, and 
other communications made pursuant to the 
provisions of this Article, shall be sent for 
purposes of exchange to the Agency or Gov- 
ernment which performs the notification ex- 
change functions for the countries of the 

North American Region. 


2. Notification of New Broadcasting Station 
Assignments or of Changes in Existing 
Broadcasting Station Assignments 

In making any notifications of a new 

broadcasting station assignment, or of a 

change in an existing broadcasting station 

assignment, the Government shall supply the 
basic information, which is essential to con- 
stitute a notification. The basic informa- 
tion shall be accompanied or followed as soon 
thereafter as possible, but in no case more 
than ninety days thereafter, by supplemen- 
tary information. 

(a) New broadcasting station assignments 

(1) Basic information: Basic information 
shall consist of the following: frequency; 
class of station; location by city and prov- 
ince or State; power; time designation; 
whether a directional antenna is to be used 
and the time during which it will be used 


(DA-1, DA-2, DA-N or es), the date of 
ted commencement of operation. 

(2) Supplementary information: Supple- 
mentary information shall consist of the fol- 
lowing: call sign; geographical location of 
the midpoint of the antenna system in de- 
grees and minutes of latitude and longitude; 
and, 

(i) for a directional antenna system, its 
electrical and physical dimensions, the hori- 
zontal radiation pattern for day operation, 
and the horizontal and vertical radiation 
patterns for night operation (the vertical 
patterns to be supplied only for directions 
in which protection is required for stations 
in other countries) ; 

(ii) for omnidirectional antennas, the 
electrical and physical dimensions (includ- 
ing those of the ground system, etc.) and 
the horizontal unattenuated radiated field 
at 1,609 kilometers (1 mile) for 1 kw of in- 
put power to the antenna. 

(b) Changes in Broadcasting Station As- 
signments 

(1) Basie Information. The basic infor- 
mation shall consist of the nature of the 


It is assumed that omnidirectional an- 
tennas will be guyed or self-supporting in- 
sulated towers located on the ground with a 
buried radial ground system. Where the 
antenna system deviates from this (for 
example: is located on a building, is a type 
T or inverted L, is shunt fed; is sectionalized 
or top loaded) full particulars, are 
a sketch if necessary for clarity, shall 
submitted. 


change, together with the date of expected 
consummation thereof, and any revision of 
the basic information previously supplied 
necessary to make it conform to the change. 

(2) Supplementary Information. The 
supplementary information shall consist of 
any revision of the supplementary informa- 
tion previously supplied necessary to make 
it conform to the change. 


3. Notifications of Deletions of Broadcasting 
Station Assignments 

Notifications of deletions of broadcasting 
station assignments shall consist of sufficient 
information to identify the station assign- 
ment deleted, including call sign, location, 
frequency and power, together with the date 
on which the station has ceased, or is ex- 
pected to cease operation. 

4. Notification of Commencement or Cessa- 
tion of Operation of, and Consummation 
of Operation of, and Consummation of 
Changes in, Broadcasting Stations 

The exact date of commencement of ces- 
sation of operation of a broadcasting station, 
or of consummation of a change in broad- 
casting station, shall be notified. 

ANNEX VII. ABBREVIATIONS 

ke/s: Kilocycles per second. 

kW: kilowatts. 

U: Unlimited time (day and night). 

D: Daytime only. 

N: Nightime only. 

ND: Omnidirectional or non-directional. 

mV/m: Millivolts per meter. 

uV/m: Microvolts per meter. 
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DA-1: Directional antenna: the digit in- 
dicates same pattern but not necessarily the 
same power day and night. 

DA-2: Directional antenna: the digit in- 
dicates different patterns day and night, with 
either the same or different power day and 
night. 

DA-N: Directional antenna: the “N” in- 
dicates directional antenna used for night- 
time operation only; omnidirectional day. 

DA-D: Directional antenna: the “D” in- 
dicates directional antenna used for daytime 
operation only. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
agreements. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

THE AGREEMENT ON THE IMPORTATION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL Mark- 
RIALS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 

agreement now before the Senate, Execu- 
tive I, 86th Congress, Ist session is for the 
purpose of encouraging the exchange of 
materials of a cultural, scientific, and 
educational nature. Some 31 states 
which are parties to this agreement un- 
dertake to admit free of duty the follow- 
ing categories of materials: 

First. Books, publications, and docu- 
ments. 

Second. Works of art and collectors’ 
items. 

Third. Visual and auditory materials. 

Fourth. Scientific instruments or ap- 
paratus. 

Fifth. Books and other articles for the 
blind. 

Sixth. Certain public exhibition mate- 
rials. 

The agreement to which we are now 
asked to give our advice and consent will 
not come into effect for the United States 
until necessary implementing legislation 
has been enacted. 

The materials which are to be admit- 
ted are carefully prescribed in the agree- 
ment itself, and the certifying agent as 
to whether such materials come under 
the terms of the treaty is to be the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

The United States retains the right to 
prohibit the importation of any material 
relating to national security, public or- 
der, or public morals, Furthermore, the 
protocol of reservation permits the 
United States to suspend in whole or any 
part of the agreement if any materials 
are admitted in such quantities or under 
such conditions as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to domestic producers. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
United States is an exporter of all of the 

items listed, and it can be anticipated, 
therefore, that the agreement will, in 
general, be to our advantage. 

The committee considered the con- 
vention in late January and heard a 
number of witnesses testify in support 
of it. No testimony was received in op- 

position to the agreement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks the text of the report on Execu- 
tive I, 86th Congress, Ist session, relative 
to the importation of educational, scien- 
tific,-and cultural materials, and also 
the message from the President of the 
United States on this particular matter. 

There being no objection; the report— 
Executive Report No. 1—and the mes- 
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sage from the President of the United 
States, were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


1. MAIN PURPOSE OF THE AGREEMENT 


The main purpose of the Agreement on 
the Importation of Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Materials (commonly known, 
and hereinafter referred to, as the “Florence 
agreement“) is to enable organizations and 
individuals in the participating countries to 
obtain such materials with less difficulty 
through reduction of tariff and trade ob- 
stacles. It is believed that ratification and 
implementation of the Florence agreement 
would promote the fuller exchange of knowl- 
edge and ideas across free-world national 
boundaries with a consequent substantial 
contribution to international understanding. 


2. BACKGROUND 


The formulation of an international 
agreement to overcome governmental ob- 
stacles to the free flow of educational, cul- 
tural, and scientific materials was proposed 
in 1948 by the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). Follow- 
ing drafting revisions by a meeting of con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade - consulted because of 
the proposal's character—a text was unani- 
mously adopted by the General Conference 
of UNESCO at its 1950 session in Florence. 
The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions having received instruments of ratifi- 
cation or acceptance from 10 countries, the 
Florence agreement came into force in May 
1952. To date, 31 states have become parties 
to the agreement; none of the Communist 
bloc countries has joined. 

While the United States actively partici- 
pated in the drafting of the agreement and 
the negotiations leading to its adoption, this 
country did not become a signatory until 
June 1959. The explanation for the delay 
given by the executive branch relates to a 
requirement first to seek ratification and 
judge the effects of the Universal Copyright 
Convention, which also concerns the im- 
portation of published materials. Because 
of delayed ratification of that convention by 
other English-speaking countries, data on 
its effects could not be gathered at any 
earlier time. Now, however, according to 
the State Department report to the Presi- 
dent: 

“From import information obtained to 
date it would appear that the increase in 
English language imports under the Univer- 
sal Copyright Convention is not significant 
in relation to the total volume of domestic 
production, and is in fact so small that it 
could very well represent a normal year-to- 
year variation rather than a result of the 
change in the manufacturing clause.” 

In receipt of this pertinent information, 
the executive branch undertook to bring 
about U.S. participation in the Florence 
agreement. 


3. NATURE OF THE AGREEMENT 


The Florence agreement is concerned with 
six basic categories of materials: books, 
publications, and documents; works of art 
and collectors’ items; visual and auditory 
materials; scientific instruments or appara- 
tus; books and other articles for the blind; 
and public-exhibition materials of a pre- 
scribed nature. The contracting states 
undertake to arrange for duty-free entry of 
these materials insofar as they are specifi- 
cally defined in five annexes to the agree- 
ment. As an example of such definition, 
stationary and publications which are pri- 
marily commercial or advertising materials, 
except catalogs and travel publications, are 
excluded. Furthermore, the necessary li- 
censes and/or foreign exchange are to be 
granted for the importation of certain cate- 
gories of publications, and articles for the 
blind, which either are consigned to public 
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institutions or are of an official govern- 
mental, United Nations, or travel-promotion 
character. 

The provisions governing works of art 
are so drafted as to ensure only inclusion 
of items of genuine and individual artistic 
and educational merit. In most instances 
where visual and auditory materials are in- 
volved, it is provided that they can enter 
duty-free only when imported by organiza- 
tions of an educational character approved 
by the competent authorities of the import- 
ing country and when intended for non- 
commercial use. Here, as elsewhere in the 
agreement, the certifying agent for the 
United States would be the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The provisions of annex D, covering scien- 
tific instruments or apparatus have such 
limited scope that they may be quoted di- 
rectly. They are included in the agreement 
if “* * * intended exclusively for educa- 
tional purposes or pure scientific research, 
provided: (a) That such scientific instru- 
ments or apparatus are consigned to public 
or private scientific or educational institu- 
tions approved by the competent authorities 
of the importing country for the purpose of 
duty-free entry of these types of articles, and 
used under the control and responsibility of 
these institutions; (b) That instruments or 
apparatus of equivalent scientific value are 
not being manufactured in the country of 
importation.” 

In addition to the inherent restrictive 
terms of the agreement, the national inter- 
ests of the United States—and those of the 
other contracting countries—are protected 
in two ways. First, the participants may 
prohibit or limit the importation, or the cir- 
culation after importation, of items on 
grounds relating directly to national secu- 
rity, public order, or public morals. Sec- 
ondly. the protocol of reservation, if adopted 
as recommended, would permit the United 
States (and other participants on a recipro- 
cal basis) to suspend, in whole or in part, 
any of its obligations under the agreement 
if, as a result of those obligations, any ma- 
terials covered by the agreement are being 
imported in such increased quantities and 
under such conditions as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to domestic pro- 
ducers of similar or directly competitive 
products. 

With respect to the duration of the Flor- 
ence agreement, any participating country 
may denounce the ent by an instru- 
ment in writing deposited with the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. The 
denunciation would take effect 1 year after 
its receipt. 


4. COMMITTEE ACTION 


On August 25, 1959, the President of the 
United States transmitted the Florence 
agreement to the Senate with a view to re- 
ceiving its advice and consent to ratification. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations held 
an open hearing on the agreement on Janu- 
ary 26, 1960, at which time the administra- 
tion’s case in favor of ratification was pre- 
sented by Mr. W. T. M. Beale, Jr., Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs in 
the Department of State. Non-Government 
witnesses, all of whom testified in support of 
the agreement, were: Prof. Sanborn C. 
Brown, representing the American Associa- 
tion of Physics Teachers; Mr. Curtis G. Ben- 
jamin, president of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., and cochairman of the National Com- 
mittee for the Florence Agreement; Mr. Rob- 
ert W. Frase, testifying for the American 
Book Publishers Council and the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute; and Edward 
B. Bunn, president of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, on behalf of the Association of American 
Colleges. The testimony of Mr. Verner W. 
‘Clapp, representing the American Library 
Association, was also inserted in the record. 
Communications urging favorable consider- 
ation were received by the committee from 
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the Directors of the U.S. Information Agency 
and the National Science Foundation, and 
from such organizations as the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. No opposition to 
ratification of the agreement was manifested 
prior to committee action. 

Two points should be noted in connection 
with committee review of the Florence agree- 
ment. First, the administration reiterated 
the assurance that, if the Senate gives its 
advice and consent to ratification, deposit of 
the instrument of ratification will be with- 
held until the Congress has had an opportu- 
nity to consider the implementing legisla- 
tion and such legislation has been enacted 
into law. Secondly, it is clearly impossible 
to estimate with any accuracy the costs to 
the United States which might be incurred 
under the agreement because of the varying 
nature and possible volume of future trans- 
actions. On the other hand, any revenue 
losses would probably be quite small, since 
some materials listed in the agreement al- 
ready enter duty free, and others are covered 
by minimal tariffs. 

After the last witness was heard on Janu- 
ary 26, the committee went into executive 
session and ordered the Florence agreement 
reported to the Senate with the recommen- 
dation that the Senate give its advice and 
consent to ratification subject to the reser- 
vation contained in the protocol. 


5. CONCLUSION 


The Committee on Foreign Relations has 
repeatedly urged the administration to do its 
utmost to promote the free flow of ideas and 
knowledge in the cause of international edu- 
cation and understanding. It considers this 
agreement, in which 31 free-world countries 
participate, a useful and necessary element 
in the international exchange programs 
which the United States has championed, 
even though not always with the vigor and 
expenditures required by the demands of 
these critical times. It further believes that 
the domestic interests of the Nation, and of 
its individual citizens, are amply protected 
in the agreement and its attached protocol. 

The committee urges the Senate to give its 
advice and consent to ratification of the 
Florence agreement. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
August 25, 1959. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith a certified copy of the agree- 
ment cn the importation of educational, 
scientific, and cultural materials, which was 
opened for signature at Lake Success, N.Y., 
on November 22, 1950, and entered into force 
on May 21, 1952. The agreement was signed 
in behalf of the United States on June 24, 
1959. 

I trancmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Acting Secretary of 
State with respect to the agreement, 

DwicntT D. EISENHOWER. 
_ (Enclosures; (1) Report of the Acting-Sec- 
retary of State; (2) certified copy of agree- 
ment on the importation of educational, 
scientific, and cultural materials.) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

; July 6, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

I have the honor to transmit to you, with 
a view to its transmission to the Senate to 
receive the advice and consent of that body 
to ratification, the agreement on the impor- 
tation of educational, scientific, and cultural 
materials, which was opened for signature 
at Lake Success, N.Y., on November 22, 1950, 
and entered into force on May 21,1952. The 
agreement was signed in behalf of the United 
States on June 24, 1959. 

In 1948 the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization proposed the formu- 
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lation of an international agreement to 
overcome governmental obstacles to the free 
flow of materials of an educational, cultural, 
and scientific character. The proposed 
agreement, although designed to promote 
education, science, and culture, is in effect 
primarily a tariff and trade instrument. 
Consequently, the first draft prepared by the 
Secretariat of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
was submitted to a meeting of the contract- 
ing parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, which produced a revised 
text deemed to be both technically sound and 
capable of wide acceptance. A meeting of 
experts which convened in 1950, attended by 
representatives of certain member states of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, prepared a fur- 
ther draft of the agreement in the light of 
comment received from governments. The 
text prepared by the meeting of experts was 
adopted unanimously by the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO at its fifth session in 
Florence in July 1950. The United States 
participated in the negotiations leading to 
the conclusion of this agreement. 

The major purpose of the agreement is to 
facilitate the importation of educational, 
scientific, and cultural materials by reducing 
tariff and trade obstacles and thus permit- 
ting organizations and individuals in the 
countries party to the agreement to obtain 
such foreign materials with less difficulty. 
The agreement concerns itself chiefly with 
six basic categories of materials as specified 
in the five annexes and article III, namely, 
(1) books, publications, and documents, (2) 
works of art and collectors’ items, (3) visual 
and auditory materials, (4) sclentific instru- 
ments and apparatus, (5) articles for the 
blind, and (6) public-exhibition materials. 

The primary tool the agreement uses to 
accomplish its objective is the duty-free 
entry of these six categories of materials. 
More specifically, article I of the agreement 
provides for exemption from the application 
of customs duties and other charges not 
imposed on like domestic products, except 
those charges for services rendered which 
represent neither an indirect protection to 
domestic products nor a taxation of imports 
for revenue purposes,” With respect to the 
materials listed in the annexes to the agree- 
ment, including the following: 

(1) Books, newspapers, periodicals, official 
government publications, manuscripts, mu- 
sic, maps, tourist material, and other cate- 
gories of printed matter. Stationery and 
publications which are primarily advertising 
materials, except catalogs and travel publi- 
cations, are expressly excluded from the 
operation of the agreement (annex A). 

(2) Paintings and drawings, including 
copies, executed entirely by hand, but ex- 
cluding manufactured decorated wares, cer- 
tain types of handprinted impressions, sculp- 
ture, collectors’ pieces of art destined for 
approved public galleries, collections, or col- 
lectors’ pieces in various scientific flelds, such 
as zoology, mineralogy, or achaeology, if not 
intended for resale, and antiques (articles 
over 100 years old) (annex B): 

(3) Films, filmstrips, microfilms, and 
sound recordings of an educational, scien- 
tific, or cultural nature, provided they are 
destined for an approved institution or 
organization (except that there is no limita- 
tion on destination for these materials pro- 
duced by the United Nations or its special- 
ized agencies), certain newsreels, and pat- 
terns, models, and wall charts used for 
educational purposes of an approved institu- 
tion (annex C). 

(4) Scientific instruments or apparatus 
intended exclusively for educational pur- 
poses or pure scientific research if assigned 
to or under the control of an approved in- 
stitution and provided that “instruments or 
apparatus of equivalent scientific value are 
not being manufactured in the country of 
importation” (annex D). 
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(5) Reading materials in raised charac- 
ters for the blind, and other materials for 
the advancement of the blind if imported 
by approved institutions or organizations 
(annex E). 

The sixth category of materials which may 
enter duty free are materials of an educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural nature which 
are imported solely for showing at an ap- 
proved public exhibition. The importing 
country may take such steps as necessary 
to assure the reexportation of these mate- 
rials (art. IIT). 

The agreement requires the granting of 
the necessary licenses and foreign exchange 
for the importation of (1) books and publi- 
cations destined for specified types of librar- 
ies, official - government documents, books 
and publications of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies, books and publica- 
tions received by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
and distributed free of charge under its su- 
pervision, free publications intended to pro- 
mote international tourism, articles for the 
blind; and (2) other educational, scien- 
tific or cultural material insofar as possible 
(art. II). 

Parties to this agreement undertake, as 
far as possible, to simplify the administra- 
tive procedure governing the import of, fa- 
ollitate the expeditious and safe customs 
clearance of, and promote the free circula- 
tion of, educational, scientific or cultural 
material (art. IV). 

Contracting states may prohibit or limit 
the importation, or the circulation after im- 
portation, of articles on grounds relating 
directly to national security, public order or 
public morals (art. V). 

The United States has the option of ratify- 
ing the agreement subject to the reservation 
set forth in the protocol thereto. That reser- 
vation permits the United States to suspend, 
in whole or in part, any of its obligations 
under this agreement if, as a result of the 
obligations incurred under this agreement, 
any of the materials covered by the agree- 
ment are being imported in such increased 
quantities and under such conditions as to 
cause or threaten serious injury to domestic 
producers of like or directly competitive 
products. In the event that the United 
States becomes a party to the agreement 
subject to such a reservation, any other party 
to the agreement may invoke the reservation 
against the United States. Any invocation 
of the reservation by either the United States 
or another party must be applied in a non- 
discriminatory manner. While the protocol 
provides that the suspension of such obliga- 
tions shall take place after consultations 
with the other contracting parties, it is rec- 
ognized that under special circumstances 
emergency action may be taken prior to con- 
sultation. It is recommended that the Sen- 
ate give its advice and consent to ratification 
of the agreement subject to the reservation 
contained in the protocol. 

The agreement provides that disputes re- 
garding the interpretation or application of 
the agreement shall be settled by negotiation 
or conciliation according to previous conven- 
tions to which the contracting states may 
haye subscribed (art. VII), and that disputes 
regarding the educational, scientific, or cul- 
tural character of imported materials may, 
by common agreement of the interested par- 
ties, be referred to the Director General of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization for an advisory 
opinion (art. VIII). 

Article XII provides that a state becoming 
a party to the agreement is to take measures 
within 3 months to make the agreement 
fully effective. Deposit of the instrument 
of ratification will be withheld until the 
Congress has had an opportunity to consider 
the implementing legislation which will be 
submitted after the Senate gives its advice 
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and consent to ratification and such legis- 
lation has been enacted into law. 

Although the United States participated 
actively in the drafting of this agreement, 
and voted for its adoption by the General 
Conference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
at its fifth session in Florence in July 1950, 
the United States has deferred submission 
ol the agreement to the Senate until the 
effect of the U.S. ratification of the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention (6 U.S. Treaties 
and Other International Agreements 2731) 
became known, since the implementation of 
that convention also affects the importation 
of published materials. 

The Universal Copyright Convention re- 
quires, in effect, that works coming within 
the terms of that convention, that is, works 
of nationals of other parties to the conven- 
tion or first published in territory of such 
other es, be exempted from certain 
formalities, including the “local manufac- 
turing clause” of the U.S. copyright law. 
This so-called manufacturing clause is essen- 
tially a quota on the number of copies of 
any English language book manufactured 
abroad which may be imported into the 
United States if copyright is claimed here. 
There was some concern that modification 
of the “manufacturing clause” to the extent 
necessary to permit effect to be given to the 
Universal Copyright Convention might cause 
injury to the U.S. book-manufacturing in- 
dustry. Since the agreement on the impor- 
tation of educational, scientific, and cultural 
materials would require the elimination of 
rates of duty on books and periodicals, it 
‘was not considered appropriate to seek ratifi- 
cation of the two agreements simultane- 
ously. Accordingly, only the Universal 
Copyright Convention was submitted for 
approval in 1954, and it was decided that 
the present agreement would not be signed 
or submitted to the Senate until it could 
be ascertained what effect the implementa- 
tion of the Universal Copyright Convention 
would have on the U.S. book-manufacturing 
industry. 

Due to the unanticipated delay in the 
ratification of the Universal Copyright Con- 
vention by English-speaking countries of 
principal importance in the book-manufac- 
turing field, it has not been possible until 
recently to gather data on the effect of the 
change in the U.S. “local manufacturing 
clause.” From import information obtained 
to date it would appear that the increase in 
English language imports under the Univer- 
sal Copyright Convention is not significant in 
relation to the total volume of domestic pro- 
duction, and is in fact so small that it could 
very well represent a normal year-to-year 
variation rather than a result of the change 
in the manufacturing clause. 

At present the following states are parties 
to this agreement: Afghanistan, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Cambodia, Ceylon, Cuba, Egypt, El 
Salvador, Finland, France, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Ghana, Greece, Haiti, Israel, 
Jordan, Laos, Luxembourg, Malaya, Monaco, 
Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, 
United Kingdom, Vietnam, and Yugoslavia. 
It is hoped that favorable action by the 
United States at this time will renew the im- 
petus for other countries to become par- 
ties to the agreement. 

The United States has long advocated and 
supported the basic objective of the present 
agreement, which is to improve interna- 
tional understanding by reducing barriers to 
the flow of knowledge. Ratification would 
demonstrate to the world the continued sup- 
port. by the United States for international 
collaboration and for the principle of free 
flow of information and ideas. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ROBERT Monrrrr, 
Acting Secretary. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will give its advice and 
consent to the ratification of this agree- 
ment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. As the distinguished 
Senator from Montana may know, Ver- 
mont is a leading producer of carved 
stonework in the form of monuments, 
memorials, statues, and similar objects. 
Vermont is one of the few places in this 
country where such objects are pro- 
duced, and has some of the few skilled 
artisans in this country who are able to 
do such stone carving. 

Annex B of this agreement calls for 
the duty free importation of original 
works of art including statues. The 
language used would seem to exclude 
works of conventional craftsmanship 
of a commercial character, but the 
exact definition of these terms is left in 
some doubt. 

Is it intended to provide for the duty 
free importation of monuments, me- 
morials, statues, and similar objects 
which are commercially produced in this 
country? Each of these objects pro- 
duced in Vermont is a work of art and 
involves highly skilled techniques. None 
may be said to be of conventional crafts- 
manship, because each may be unique 
in itself and produced by highly skilled 
stone carvers of long experience for a 
specific use and according to a specific 
design. 

Will this agreement, if it is ratified by 
the Senate, permit the duty free impor- 
tation of such objects from abroad, in 
competition with the production in 
Vermont? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
answer the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont, 

It may be recalled that both the Sen- 
ator from Vermont and his distinguished 
senior colleague [Mr. AIKEN] have shown 
more than ordinary interest in the ques- 
tion raised, both in the committee and 
on the floor today. 

As the Senator from Vermont has said, 
the pertinent language in annex B of the 
Florence Agreement provides duty-free 
entry for original works of art of stat- 
uary or sculpture—excluding mass-pro- 
duced reproductions and works of con- 
ventional craftsmanship of a commer- 
cial character. 

The degree of uniqueness and skill in- 
volved in the production of a piece of 
statuary certainly would not be generally 
considered as directly related to its status 
as a work of art. While one can appre- 
ciate and applaud a craftman’s pride in 
his vocation, his product might well be 
judged conventional in terms of artistic 
merit, even if it were unique and skill- 
fully made. A consensus in artistic 
circles is what usually defines a work 
of art, and this has startling effects on 
the commercial price of such objects. 

Let me illustrate how this provision 
might operate in practice: Let us say 
that an institution thought of importing 
a statue from abroad. If the institution 
decided to commission the carving of an 
original work, in a foreign country, it 
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would take the overwhelmingly adverse 
risk that the finished statue would not 
subsequently be termed a work of art. 


-If it decided to import what was gen- 


erally conceded to be an original work 
of art, it would have to pay a price so 
large as to make the question of duty 
wholly irrelevant. 

In any case, the present duty of 10 
percent ad valorem on original works of 
art created of stone is not so high as to 
affect the likelihood of their importa- 
tion under existing conditions, 

In sum, I would say to my distin- 
guished colleague from Vermont that I 
believe he need have no fears of any new 
competition from abroad arising from 
this agreement with respect to the carved 
stone work produced in his great State. 

Mr. PROUTY. I am very grateful to 
my distinguished friend. 

I should like to ask an additional 
question, so there will be no doubt in 
the mind of anyone as to the purpose of 
the Florence Agreement: Am I correct 
in my understanding that if this agree- 
ment is ratified, implementing legisla- 
tion will be necessary in order to reduce 
the tariff rates on the categories of ma- 
terials covered? In other words, do I 
correctly understand that the ratifica- 
tion of the agreement will not of itself 
reduce the tariff rates on any of the 
materials covered, and that additional 
legislation will have to be enacted be- 
fore the tariff rates on any of the ma- 
terials which now are dutiable will be 
lowered or eliminated? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. My answer is that 
the Senator from Vermont is absolutely 
correct. We have complete assurance 
that the instrument of ratification 
would not be deposited until implement- 
ing legislation had been passed. 

Mr. PROUTY. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Montana several ques- 
tions in connection with the agreement: 

Are any of the Communist bloc coun- 
tries signatories to this agreement? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. None. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it possible that they 
could become parties to the agreement 
later, without having the matter come 
back to the Senate again? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is possible, 
but it is highly improbable at this time. 

Mr. BUTLER. But it is possible, is it, 
for them to become members, without 
having the matter come before the Sen- 
ate again before that is done; or would 
it be brought to the attention of the 
Senate at that time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am sure the mat - 
ter would then be considered by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and that it would give due notice before 
the action was taken. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
finishes what I have to say on the Flor- 
ence Convention. 

I hope the Senate will now turn to the 
agreements under the control of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], for ex- 
planation. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
discuss briefly the treaty which deals 
with the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement and the treaty 
which deals with the Mexican Broad- 
casting Agreement. The first is the 
North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement, signed at Washington on 
November 15, 1950. The second is the 
agreement between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, 
concerning radio broadcasting in the 
standard broadcast band, signed at 
Mexico City on January 29, 1957. 

I call attention to the brief report 
which our subcommittee unanimously 
submitted to the full committee. That 
report serves as the basis for the unani- 
mous recommendation of the full com- 
mittee to the Senate. 

My statement will be very brief: 

Mr. President, the two broadcasting 
agreements now before the Senate have 
been pending for a number of years— 
the North American Broadcasting Agree- 
ment, for 9 years; and the Mexican 
Broadcasting Agreement, for 3 years. 
During this period, they have been the 
subject of exhaustive examination by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Hearings on the North American Re- 
gional Broadcasting Agreement—known 
as the NARBA—were held four times; 
and on the Mexican Agreement, three 
times. The committee has thoroughly 
satisfied itself that these agreements are 
clearly in the national interest, and 
should be ratified. For this reason, the 
committee recommends that the Senate 
give its advice and consent to ratification 
of the agreements, 

Both treaties are highly technical. 
Briefly, they concern the use by the sig- 
matory nations of radio frequencies in 
the standard broadcast band, so that 
radio stations in one nation will create 
the least amount of interference with 
stations in another nation. To that end, 
they set up a system of priorities, classes 
of stations, and engineering standards. 

In many ways these treaties merely 
continue existing standards and regula- 
tions established by the first NARBA, 
which was approved by the Senate in 
1938. The growth of the broadcasting 
industry in the intervening years made 
necessary certain relatively minor ad- 
justments between the nations of the 
North American region. 

Mexico, which was a party to the first 
NARBA, did not sign the new NARBA. 
This necessitated the signing of a sepa- 
rate agreement with Mexico. In gen- 
eral, the provisions of the two treaties 
are compatible and complementary to 
each other. 

The agreements have the strong sup- 
port of the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Department of State, 
the major networks and farm organiza- 
tions, the clear channel and regional 
broadcasters, and a multitude of sta- 
tions of all classes. 

The only opposition remaining is from 
a group of daytime stations which ob- 
ject to a paragraph in the Mexican 
agreement which provides that daytime 
stations using certain Mexican channels 
operate from sunrise to sunset. These 
are now, of course, the permissible hours 
of operation for daytime stations; and 
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the treaty does not affect in any way 
the present situation. Nevertheless, the 
group opposes the treaty, on the basis 
that it would preclude these stations 
from extending their hours of broad- 
casting. The committee received from 
the FCC and other sources lengthy and 
convincing testimony that engineering 
studies show that a future extension of 
broadcasting hours is not possible, be- 
cause of immutable physical laws of na- 
ture. 

Under these the sky undergoes certain 
changes between daylight and nighttime 
that so affect radio waves that a day- 
time station broadcasting beyond sun- 
set would create interference to other 
stations that would far outweigh the ad- 
ditional service gained. In any event, 
the matter of broadcasting hours for 
daytime stations is not one that properly 
belongs within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The agreements are entirely con- 
sistent with domestic legislation, and no 
changes in our laws will be required. No 
cost to the Federal Government is in- 
volved. The Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations strongly urges that the Senate 
advise and consent to ratification of 
these agreements. 

Because questions have been asked me 
by certain colleagues about the daytime 
station broadcasting problems, I think I 
should supplement my written state- 
ment with some brief observations. Asa 
member of the Small Business Commit- 
tee of the Senate, serving on a subcom- 
mittee of that committee, I conducted 
hearings on this daytime broadcasting 
problem and made a rather voluminous 
record on it. All parties had an oppor- 
tunity to present their evidence and their 
contentions, As chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I conducted further hearings, at 
which all parties were given their full 
say. 

At the time of those hearings, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission hand- 
ed down a decision denying the request 
of the daytime stations for extension 
of their broadcasting time from 6 a.m. 
or sunrise, whichever is earlier to 6 p.m. 
or sunset, whichever is later. I felt, 
with that adverse decision coming down 
from the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, just a day or two before we 
started our hearings, it was not fair to 
take the position that we would close the 
record of those hearings. So we filed 
with the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations before adjournment last year, 
a preliminary or tentative report setting 
out what the facts were as disclosed by 
the hearings, but saying we were post- 
poning a decision of the subcommittee 
until January 1960 at which time my sub- 
committee would have further public 
hearings and give the parties an oppor- 
tunity to make their final case before 
the committee, because counsel for the 
daytime broadcasters could not tell at our 
hearings last year what appeal proce- 
dure, if any, they might follow in regard 
to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission decision. 

I felt that their procedural rights 
should be made available to them before 
the Senate made any final judgment, 
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while any appeal was pending. There- 
fore, just a few weeks ago—and I see 
present on the floor, the Senator from 
Ohio {Mr. Lauscue], the Senator from 
Kansas IMr. Cartson], and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], who partici- 
pated in those hearings with my com- 
mittee—we held the January 1960 hear- 


After those hearings, we felt we had 
given the daytime broadcasters every 
possible opportunity to prove their case, 
and we came to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that the treaties in their present 
form should be ratified. 

That is our case, and I am willing to 
submit myself to any examination or to 
any questions my colleagues desire to ask 
me. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, without his losing the 
floor? 

Mr.MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Ohio is a member of the subcommittee 
which heard the testimony as to whether 
this treaty should be ratified or not. My 
own conviction is that each of the mem- 
bers of the committee entered into the 
hearings with the sympathetic purpose 
of helping the daylight stations. At 
least, that was my mental attitude when 
the hearings began, and it continued 
throughout the hearings as I listened to 
the testimony. 

When the testimony was concluded, 
I was of the definite opinion that to re- 
spond to the request of the daylight sta- 
tions would be of some benefit to those 
stations, but the overall impact that 
would come through the conflicts with 
other stations would do far more damage 
than the good that would result by re- 
sponding to the petition of the daylight 
broadcasters. 

Moreover, it was my definite conclu- 
sion that, under the laws of nature which 
apply and which cannot be changed, the 
extension of these clear channel day- 
light stations into service at night would 
operate as a most damaging influence 
upon existing stations. 

One word with respect to Mexico. We 
have agreements with that country. 
Those agreements have been complied 
with by both parties. In my opinion, if 
we sought to change the assignment of 
cycles in the air, we would create a con- 
dition with Mexico that is neither justi- 
fied nor practical. 

Therefore, I join my colleague, the 
Senator from Oregon in urging the Sen- 
ate to approve the treaties as signed by 
the President. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President; may I 
make two points very quickly, before I 
yield again? ‘The Senator from Ohio 
spoke about the daytime broadcasters in 
relation to other broadcasters. Numeri- 
cally, there are about 250 daytime broad- 
casters using Mexican clear channels, 
and, in round numbers, about 3,600 of the 
other stations. 

I think Senators who have had com- 
plaints from the daytime stations will 
be pleased to know that on the day our 
subcommittee unanimously decided to 
recommend to the full committee the ap- 
proval of these two treaties, I made a 
recommendation to the subcommittee, 
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which was unanimously adopted, that 
the subcommittee write a letter to the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
and particularly to Commissioner Hyde, 
who represented the FCC at our hear- 
ings, making perfectly clear that we 
wanted every possible consideration 
given, within the policies of the Com- 
mission, to the interests of the daytime 
broadcasters. Frankly, I shared the view 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission had too long delayed giving con- 
sideration and final decisions in the 
various petitions of the daytime broad- 
casters. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter which we sent to the 
Federal Communications Commission be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, but first I want to read a part 
of it: 

At the same time, the subcommittee 
unanimously agreed to make known to you 
its hope and expectation that the Federal 
Communications Commission will give fair 
and equitable consideration to any proposals, 
put forward individually and on an industry- 
wide basis by daytime stations, that are de- 
signed to improve their service to the public. 
The subcommittee’s intent is to assure itself 
that its action in rejecting the reservation 
offered by the Daytime Broadcasters’ Asso- 
ciation will not be construed by the Com- 
mission as an indication that the subcom- 
mittee is not sympathetic to the plight of 
the daytime stations in the United States. 
On the contrary, the subcommittee is deeply 
concerned that local and rural service be 
improved by any means possible. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of that letter and Commissioner 
Hyde’s answer to the letter be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 2, 1960. 
Commissioner Roser H. HYDE, 
Federal Communications Commission, New 
Post Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear COMMISSIONER HYDE: As you probably 
have already been informed, on February 1, 
1960, the subcommittee on the North Amer- 
ican Regional Broadcasting Agreement and 
the Broadcasting Agreement with Mexico 
agreed to report the agreements to the full 
committee with the recommendation that 
the Senate give its advice and consent to 
their ratification. 

At the same time, the subcommittee unan- 
imously agreed to make known to you its 
hope and expectation that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission will give fair and 
equitable consideration to any proposals, put 
forward individually and on an industry- 
wide basis by daytime stations, that are 
designed to improve their service to the pub- 
lic. The subcommittee’s intent is to assure 
itself that its action in rejecting the reserva- 
tion offered by the Daytime Broadcaster’s 
Association will not be construed by the 

: Commission as an indication that the sub- 
committee is not sympathetic to the plight 
of the daytime stations in the United States. 
On the contrary, the subcommittee is deeply 
concerned that local and rural service be im- 
proved by any means possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE Morse. 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 8, 1960. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am pleased to re- 

ceive your letter of February 2, 1960, regard- 
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ing the recommendations of the Subcommit- 
tee on the North American Regional Broad- 
casting Agreement and the Broadcast Agree- 
ment with Mexico. In order to assure that 
the Commission may be advised as to the 
views of the subcommittee as expressed in 
your letter, I am having copies brought to 
the attention of each member. 

I am sure that the Commission will not 
construe the action of the subcommittee in 
rejecting the reservation offered by the Day- 
time Broadcasters Association as indicating 
a lack of sympathy with the plight of such 
stations. Also, the Commission in the dis- 
charge of its duties must, of course, give fair 
and equitable consideration to any proposals 
proferred by individual daytime stations or 
by the group designed to improve service to 
the public. 

May I thank you on behalf of all those 
who participated in the negotiations for the 
judicious and careful consideration given 
the new agreements by your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rose. H. HYDE. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, there 
appears to be great interest among the 
thousands employed in the radio indus- 
try in these two treaties. Many have 
furnished me with factual material in 
support of the acute need for approval 
of these two pacts. They will go a long 
way toward preventing interference with 
radio signals and broadcasts of our good 
neighbors to the north and south, and 
will prevent their interference with our 
broadcasters. I urge approval of these 
treaties. 

An excellent and concise statement of 
the need for confirmation of these 
treaties appeared in an editorial in the 
New York Times of May 12, 1959. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Two PIGEONHOLED TREATIES 


For more than 10 years the United States 
has had no effective treaties with our neigh- 
bors to the north and south to regulate radio 
broadcasting. In 1949 the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement, known as 
NARBA, expired and only a gentleman's 
agreement among the countries has pre- 
vented complete chaos in the broadcasting 
field. But during this period there has been 
progressive deterioration in the service ren- 
dered U.S. listeners. It may not be known 
generally that even a low-powered station in 
Cuba, Mexico, or Canada can cause inter- 
ference to stations in the United States if 
the assignment of broadcasting frequencies 
is not regulated by international agreement. 

Two treaties aimed at correcting this 
situation have been buried in the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate for years. 
They are the new NARBA and a similar 
agreement between the United States and 
Mexico. The new NARBA was submitted to 
the Senate by President Truman in 1951 and 
the Mexican treaty by President Eisenhower 
more than 2 years ago. The Senate has not 
acted. Now the Federal Communications 
Commission has urged the Foreign Relations 
Committee to act as soon as possible, saying 
in its request: “Until the treaty is ratified 
the United States receives most of the limi- 
tations imposed by the treaty but enjoys 
few, if any, of the considerable benefits 
which would redound to it under the treaty.” 
The State Department has also gone on 
record for prompt ratification. The Senate 
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should rescue these treaties from the pigeon- 
hole and give its advice and consent now. 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
first to the Senator from North Dakota 
LMr. Younc] and then I will yield to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I was much interested in the 
explanation of the treaty by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse}, 

The smaller daytime stations in my 
area of the United States are tremen- 
ously important and do perform a 
wonderful service. The people are 
greatly concerned that if the treaty is 
approved the stations’ chances of broad- 
casting longer hours in the future will be 
nonexistent—that there will be no op- 
portunity to do so. Does the Senator 
feel that adoption of the treaties would 
foreclose any possibility of extending the 
period of broadcast? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to make very 
clear to the Senator from North Dakota 
and to other Senators that in my judg- 
ment the approval of these treaties to- 
day, for the period of time of the life 
of the treaties, will reduce almost to a 
complete zero any right for the daytime 
broadcasters to expect an extension of 
their time. However, they do not have 
that right now. They are bound now by 
the rules of the Federal Communications 
Commission. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission does not allow them 
to do that now. 

The testimony makes it perfectly 
clear that the Commission does not have 
any intention of allowing the broad- 
casters to do that, because of the great 
interference with the clear channels 
which giving them that permission 
would create. So the approving of the 
treaty this afternoon will not change 
any of the rights of the daytime broad- 
casters, as they exist at the present 
time. They will not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the clear channels, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. They 
would have less hope, looking forward to 
the future? There would be less chance 
that they could get a longer period of 
broadcasting, if the treaty were ap- 
proved, would there not? 

Mr. MORSE. There would be less 
chance, on the theory that it is theoreti- 
cally possible for the Federal Communi- 
tions Commission to reverse itself. 
For the life of the treaty the treaty 
would be binding, anyway. 

I will say to the Senator from North 
Dakota, my colleagues on the committee 
are present in the Chamber and they 
know the position the Senator from Ore- 
gon took for a long, long time, to see to 
it that the daytime broadcasters had 
every possible opportunity to establish 
their case, because I was sympathetic 
with their plight, I ended up by saying, 
“After all, we cannot repeal the law of 
physics, and this happens to be a mat- 
ter which involves the law of physics.” 

If we extend the broadcast time we 
create an interference, and there is 
nothing we can do about it. We then 
create trouble between countries. There 
is bound to be trouble created in the re- 
lationships with other nations of this 
hemisphere. We then open wide the 
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door of no control between Mexico and 
the United States, and put Mexico in 
the position where, if her stations are 
going to be interfered with, then she 
at least would have the right to take the 
position, or would be tempted to take 
the position, of engaging in reciprocity 
by way of interference with our stations. 
That is not the way to build up good 
international relations. 

I also wish to say that the last hear- 
ing we had, in January, brought forth 
evidence even from some daylight sta- 
tions that they recognize the paradox in 
which they find themselves and are rec- 
onciling themselves to it. 

Mr. JAVITS and several other Sen- 
ators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I prom- 
ised to yield next to the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Oregon for 
his leadership in this matter. We from 
New York—as my colleague [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] has stated—have had expressions 
of interest from smaller and independent 
stations which have themselves under- 
stood the influence upon them, as the 
Senator says, of international physical 
facts, and the fact that this problem 
does surmount even the boundaries of 
our great country and must be dealt 
with by international agreement. They 
have indicated their understanding of 
and ardent desire to lend themselves to 
this kind of international concord. 

I think this is an extremely construc- 
tive development, especially since it has 
enlisted so much support from smaller 
independent stations. I am very pleased 
the treaty is before us for ratification 
today and that we shall have the priv- 

ilege of supporting it. 

Mr. MORSE. . I thank the Senator 
from New York very much. 

I wish to address one other comment 
to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne]. 

So far as Mexico is concerned, we 
have been operating under a so-called 
gentleman’s agreement, or an informal 
understanding with Mexico since 1950. 
There has always been the request that 
we put it down into a formal execu- 
tive document. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment more? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. In the 


years gone by, before the advent of tele- 
vision, the people in my part of the 
country listened to and depended upon 
the high-powered radio stations miles 
away from home. Since we have had 
television, the people have come to de- 
pend upon the local stations for the im- 
portant weather and news and other in- 
formation which they must have. These 
daytime stations are more important 
now than they have ever been before, 
for that reason. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a list of the independent sta- 
tions which have communicated with me 
in favor of approval of the treaty? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
such a list printed. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATIONS 

WHEN-TV, Syracuse. 

WRUN, Utica. 

WHEC, Rochester. 

WQXR, New York City. 

WNEW, New York City. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I address to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon some questions to se- 
cure information about the effect of the 
treaty on daytime stations. I have had 
the inquiries from some operators of 
daytime stations in Kentucky, and I 
want to record their objections, and I 
want to ask the Senator to give some 
guidance regarding their objection. 

I have received a copy of a letter 
addressed to you, from the association 
of daytime operators opposing this 
treaty. 

I am sure the Senator is familiar with 
the first statement I desire to quote, for 
it is a part of the letter written to the 
Senator: 

Paragraph 8 of the United States-Mexican 
agreement firmly finds a U.S. daytime class 
II station (265 of them) to sunrise to sun- 
set hours at the location of the U.S. day- 
timer. For instance, during some months, 
sunset in our State of Maine occurs approxi- 
mately 2 hours before sunset at the location 
of the dominant station in Mexico, yet the 
US. daytimer in our State of Maine must go 
off the air at it’s sunset, a full 2 hours be- 
fore it could possibly cause interference to 
the class I clear channel station in Mexico. 


I explain that it is a quotation from 
the letter written by the chairman of 
the board of directors of the Daytime 
Broadcasters Association, January 20, 
1960, to the Senator from Oregon, I 
quote further from the letter: 

This is typical of the unreasonable and 
impractical restrictions imposed upon our 
U.S. daytime stations by this United States- 
Mexican radio broadcast agreement. This 
same restriction is of little significance to 
Mexico because they have very few day- 
timers on the clear channels assigned to the 
United States. 


In order that the situation may be 
clear in the Recor», I would like to ask 
the Senator certain questions. My first 
question is: Is it correct that class II 
stations are limited to sunrise to sunset 
hours? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. Those are the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission rul- 
ings now. 

Mr. COOPER. I know that it is the 
ruling of the FCC at this time but the 
daytime stations desire the rule to be 
changed. 

Mr. MORSE, May I ask the Senator 
from Kentucky to take note of page 5 of 
the committee report, where we set forth 
the arguments and the point of view of 
those in opposition, and the answers to 
the opposition which the record brough 
out. 
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Then, at the top of page 8 of the re- 
port, I should like to read a paragraph: 

The committee also took note of the fact 
that the position of the Daytime Broadcast- 
ers Association was determined in part by a 
poll that it conducted of 225 daytime-only 
stations operating on Mexican clear chan- 
nels. Of the 120 replies to the question- 
naire, 99 favored continued opposition and 
21 advised favoring the Mexican treaty. 
These figures must be viewed against the 
fact that there are over 3,600 broadcasting 
stations in the United States. 

2.Effect of failure to ratify: Strong and 
convincing testimony was offered on the 
serious effects which would result in contin- 
ued failure to ratify these treaties. Accord- 
ing to the FCC witnesses, there have already 
been a number of so-called derogations— 
uses of channels by other nations which are 
not in accord with the proposed treaties. 
These can be expected to multiply in the 
future if the United States shows no dispo- 
sition to ratify, and unless the treaties are 
ratified there are no legal means by which 
such derogations can be corrected. 


In the rest of that section we discuss 
the bad international effects, we think, 
of a failure to ratify. 

Lastly, in reply to the Senator, I would 
have him turn to the hearings, on page 
319, where a chart will be found. The 
chart was submitted by the Federal 
Communications Commission. It shows 
the increase in interference which starts 
even 3 hours before sunrise, and lasts 3 
hours after sunset. 

We really could justify, on the basis of 
the interference, not letting those sta- 
tions operate as long as they do, so far 
as their effect on interference is con- 
cerned. We think, on the basis of pre- 
ponderance of evidence submitted to us, 
that the Commission has fixed a rather 
fair time when the stations must go on 
and go off the air, namely, from sunrise 
to sunset, because of all the scientific 
and engineering testimony put into the 
record as to the effect of allowing them 
to broadcast either before sunrise or 
after sunset. 

Mr. COOPER. I am familiar with the 
careful workmanship of the Senator 
from Oregon. I have served on com- 
mittees with him, and I know how ex- 
haustively he goes into every subject over 
which he has jurisdiction. I should like 
to ask him further questions. 

If the treaty is ratified—it will be in 
force for 5 years. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. It will be a treaty for 
5 years. 

Mr. COOPER. It will become the law 
of the land. 

Mr. MORSE. It will become the law 
of the land. In my judgment—and this 
is only my personal opinion—the day- 
time broadcasters have no chance of 
getting any change in their broadcasting 
schedule during the life of the treaty. 

Mr. COOPER. At present the broad- 
casters have a forum—the FCC—if they 
can make a case supporting an extension 
of service. 

Mr. MORSE. They have been in that 
forum for a long time; and if they have 
not exhausted all their remedies in that 
forum, and if they have not présented 
every possible argument in support of 
their position, all I want to say is that, 
after three hearings to which I have 
listened, and after studying the long 
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record they have made, I do not know 
what they could say that they have not 
already said to the Federal Communica~ 
tions Commission. 

Mr. COOPER. I want their position 
shown in the Recorp. Up to the time of 
the ratification of the treaty, daytime 
broadcasters can go before the Federal 
Communications Commission, and, if 
they can make a case, a decision extend- 
ing broadcasting hours could be made. 

Mr. MORSE. They have been before 
the Commission. 

Mr. COOPER. If the treaty is rati- 
fied it will become the law of the land, 
and they could not then secure relief. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. That 
is why I insisted upon a series of post- 
ponements of action so as to be sure that 
they could be given every possible con- 
sideration and have their day in court. 

Mr. COOPER. Their rights would be 
fixed under the treaty for at least 5 years. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. What evidence did the 
committee receive as to the actual effect 
of this treaty on the small broadcasting 
companies—265 of them, or whatever the 
number may be? What would be the 
consequences if this treaty were ratified? 
How would it effect their operations? 

Mr. MORSE. There would be a per- 
petuation for 5 years of exactly the same 
kind of operation they must conform to 
now. The treaty merely provides that 
the rules and regulations now binding on 
them shall become a matter of interna- 
tional agreement for a 5-year period. 
They must comply with every proposal 
set out in the treaty now, so far as their 
operations are concerned, because these 
are the rules of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, as applied to day- 
time broadcasters. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is saying 
that the ratification of the treaty would 
not put any additional burden on them. 
Do I understand that it will not change 
their present operating schedules? 

Mr. MORSE. No. They want to im- 
prove their situation. They say, “If we 
could get the situation changed it would 
be better for us economically.” And it 
would, 

Mr. COOPER. But the ratification of 
the treaty would not worsen their exist- 
ing situation? 

Mr. MORSE. It would not worsen 
their existing situation. 

Mr. COOPER. As I understand their 
position they would like to be permitted 
to operate for a longer period of time. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. Of course, they 
wanted unlimited time. In their first 
case they asked for 2 hours before sun- 
rise and 2 hours after sunset. That re- 
quest was turned down. Then they 
asked for 5 a.m. or sunrise whichever 
is earlier to 7 p.m. or sunset whichever is 
later. That request was turned down. 
At one time they suggested the hours 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. That proposal 
was turned down; and it is turned down, 
the Commission witnesses keep saying, 
because of a law of physics. It simply 
means that if we give them any of these 
extensions, the law of physics being what 
it is, we simply guarantee an interfer- 
ence with clear channel stations and 
with Mexican stations, and get into all 
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the difficulties which arise from such a 
situation. 

There are two further points. I want 
the Senator from Kentucky to know 
everything I know about the matter of 
procedure open to the daytime broad- 
casters. I brought this point out, as my 
colleagues in the committee will testify, 
and as will be seen from the printed 
hearings. There are pending in the 
House a couple of bills which would seek, 
by legislation, to guarantee these sta- 
tions the right to broadcast for longer 
hours; but, in fairness to them, at our 
last hearing, as the record will show, 
they agreed with the chairman when 
he said, “I want you gentlemen to know 
that although I postponed action of this 
committee until this January, so that 
you could tell us what legal appeal you 
might take, so far as legal procedures 
are concerned, I am not inclined to give 
you any further extension merely be- 
cause there is some bill pending seek- 
ing to change the law. I cannot give 
you a further extension on that ground.” 
The broadcasters made it very clear that 
they did not expect it. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I must leave to catch a 
plane very shortly, but I should like to 
have the Recorp show that if I could 
be present to vote I would vote to ap- 
prove the treaties. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
perhaps we can conclude action on the 
treaties before the Senator must leave. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky for a question, 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] made a fine 
statement with which I agree calling 
attention to the great value of these 
smaller stations to the communities they 
serve. I ask the Senator if he believes 
this treaty would place the stations in a 
worse competitive viewpoint, in a bad 
position, compared with the larger 
American broadcasting companies? 

Mr. MORSE. The situation would be 
no different from that in which they 
are now. They are in exactly that same 
position now. 

The second point which I said I was 
going to raise, but did not raise, is this: 
There is testimony in the record from 
witnesses which points out that there 
are certain changes which some of the 
stations can make in their broadcasting 
techniques, such as directional anten- 
nas, which some of them do not now 
have. Of course, they are expensive, 
they say in reply. But there are cer- 
tain scientific developments which are 
occurring within the radio industry 
which might possibly, in the years im- 
mediately ahead, be so reduced in cost 
that they might be able to conform to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion requirements, so that they would 
not create interference. But the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission makes 
it perfectly clear that without those per- 
fecting scientific devices, they cannot 
approve allowing these stations to go 
ahead with the interference. 
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Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
I have wanted very much to see these 
daytime stations protected in every way, 
and I have so informed the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. I wish it had been 
possible to write a reservation to give 
them opportunity to pursue their claims. 
The Foreign Relations Committee, after 
hearing the proof, has reported that this 
treaty is necessary for the entire broad- 
casting industry, and that it does not be- 
lieve the daytime operators will be in- 
jured. I hope this is true. I urge the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and the State Department and the 
committees of Congress to see that this 
is done. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to say very 
briefly that I am not unconscious of the 
great amount of work the Senator from 
Oregon and other Senators have done 
on these treaties. However, I shall have 
to vote against them, only for one rea- 
son. It is not because of the judgment 
of the Senator from Oregon, because I 
think he and the committee judged this 
case in about the best way they could, 
considering the fact that for years the 
Federal Communications Commission 
has protected so-called clear channels, 
almost to the extent of being unreason- 
able in some cases. They have frozen 
them to the detriment of the smaller 
stations. The clear channels in other 
countries—Canada and Mexico—have 
used the clear channel argument, be- 
cause in this case they want to protect 
the clear channels clear through the 
United States, and that was turned 
down, I believe wisely. These were prob- 
lems of interference. I note in the re- 
port that it was agreed—Mr. Hyde 
agreed—to the transfer of a station in 
Alaska because it would interfere with 
a clear channel in Mexico. That is in 
the report. Well, there may be some- 
times at night when interference would 
be caused in such a situation, but I know 
that engineeringwise there would be no 
interference. I know of stations that 
have been held up on hours on channel 
frequencies because of the clear-channel 
problem within the United States and 
in Mexico and in Canada. We use our 
clear channels to a great degree. In 
Mexico they are not used to that same 
degree, After all, there are good reasons 
for that situation. In the first place, 
they do not have as many stations. 

What the Senator from Oregon has 
said is correct. However, I will cast 
my vote against it. I am sure in my 
mind that engineeringwise this prob- 
lem can be whipped within 5 years. Of 
course, I understand that Mexico prob- 
ably would not agree to anything unless 
a freeze were put on it of about 5 years. 

I am not against what the committee 
has done, Isay we cannot whip the prob- 
lem now. Of course, the cost is too great 
for the little fellow who is operating 
what we call a peanut grinder. I am 
sure within 5 years or so that problem 
can be taken care of. I have that hope. 
That is why I wanted to explain why 
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I shall vote against the treaty. 
it is a very difficult problem. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the Senator from Washington 
that in our hearings, when we started 
to get the evidence on the possibility or 
the expression of hopeful expectation 
that the problem of interference might 
be solved from the standpoint of reduc- 
ing transmitting difficulties, I raised the 
point, “Well, then, would we be bound 
by the 5-year period?” 

My attention was called to the fact— 
and I wish to call this to the attention 
of the Senator from Washington—and 
this appears at page 13 of the treaty, 
that the treaty states: 

This agreement shall remain in force for 
@ period of 5 years unless before the end of 
that period, it is terminated by a notice of 
denunciation pursuant to paragraph B of 
this article or replaced by a new agreement 
between the contracting parties. 


Paragraph B provides: 

Either contracting party may terminate 
this agreement by notice of denunciation 
to the other party. The denunciation shall 
take effect 1 year after the date of receipt of 
the notice thereof— 


And so forth. 

Mr. MAGNUSON.. That might clear 
up my problem. I had not read that 
part of the treaty. If, engineeringwise, 
this problem could be solved at little cost, 
so that the little fellow could get hold of 
it and could operate without additional 
expense, and without interfering with 
clear channels locally or in Mexico or in 
Canada, then we could say within a year 
we would like to look at this treaty again, 
and if we could give proof to Mexico 
that it would not interfere with them, 
we would be all right. 

Mr. MORSE. I raised that point my- 
self in the hearings. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is essentially an 
engineering problem. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; it came up when 
we discussed the subject of some stations 
wanting to improve their stations and 
do less interfering, which they could do 
if they had, for example, directional an- 
tennas. However, they are very expen- 
sive. A small station naturally cannot 
afford such antennas. Nevertheless, 
there is the hope that it will be possible 
to get the cost down. I may say that 
that is one reason why the committee 
considered my suggestion, and we were 
able to get a unanimous vote to send 
Commissioner Hyde our letter, making 
it perfectly clear to him—if Senators 
will read the letter they will see that that 
fact is self-evident—making it clear to 
him and to the rest of the Commission 
that because we had turned down the 
daytime broadcasters on this matter we 
did not expect the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to accept that as an 
indication that we thought these broad- 
casters should not get every possible 
consideration from the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission in regard to any 
request they asked of the Commission 
that could stand up on the merits. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Do I understand the 
Senator from Oregon to say that the 
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term of the treaty is for 5 years, but 
that unilaterally either party could de- 
nounce it and the treaty could be termi- 
nated within 1 year? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Without any consent 
from the other side? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. In fact, then, the 
agreement is for 1 year. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; except that I 
should say that denouncing a treaty is 
a great rarity, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. PASTORE, I understand. How- 
ever, the purpose of the denunciation 
provision in this treaty is for the pur- 
pose of recognizing the fact by both sides 
that there are certain engineering 
obstacles that possibly could be over- 
come, and for that reason we reserve 
that right. 

Mr. MORSE. That is a fair state- 
ment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. What agency of Gov- 
ernment would be empowered to do the 
renunciating? 

Mr. MORSE. It would be done 
through the State Department. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. In other words, 
when we ratify this treaty, we part with 
the legislative power to do anything 
about it prior to the expiration date. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly, we would 
have—and I am now thinking off the 
top of my head, so to speak—I believe 
that if we had evidence in Congress 
which we thought showed a great injus- 
tice was being done, we could adopt a 
resolution expressing the sense of Con- 
gress to the State Department that this 
treaty ought to be denounced. That 
resolution would be subject to hearings, 
and the Foreign Relations Committee 
would have the State Department 
officials appear before it, and we would 
present our evidence, and we would see 
what we could do about it. After all, 
it is up to the executive department to 
initiate the denunciation. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. If I understand, 
the main object of this Mexican treaty 
is to allocate to the United States cer- 
tain clear channels for the use of our 
broadcasting stations, and to allocate 
to Mexico certain clear channels for use 
by Mexican stations. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. We 
have many times what we should have 
in that allotment as compared with 
what Mexico received. 

Mr. ERVIN. The central object of 
the treaty is to make certain that each 
nation shall enjoy the use of certain 
clear channels without interference. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is there anything in the 
Mexican treaty which would interfere 
with the daytime broadcasters other 
than in paragraph 8? 

Mr. MORSE. That is all I know of. 

Mr. ERVIN. These restrictions would 
apply to daytime broadcasters, and this 
treaty would place those restrictions on 
daytime broadcasters only to the extent 
of preventing interference with Mexican 
stations. Is that correct? 
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Mr. MORSE. Before sunrise and 
after sunset. 

Mr. ERVIN. As to any other matters 
in this field, relating to the clear chan- 
nels allotted to the United States, Con- 
gress would still reserve its legislative 
power, would it not? 

Mr. MORSE. Congress reserves its 
legislative power to all and everything 
not specifically covered by the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. ERVIN. The part of the agree- 
ment which would be binding upon us 
as a Nation under the Constitution, of 
course, would be the part in which the 
United States obligates itself to Mexico. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, return- 
ing to Executive I, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Montana a question. 

Does “scientific materials” include 
scientific instruments and tools? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. An- 
nex D is as follows: 

ANNEX D 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS OR APPARATUS 

Scientific instruments or apparatus, in- 
tended exclusively for educational purposes 
or pure scientific research, provided: 

(a) That such scientific instruments or 
apparatus are consigned to public or private 
scientific or educational institutions ap- 
proved by the competent authorities of the 
importing country for the purpose of duty- 
free entry of these types of articles, and 
used under the control and responsibility 
of these institutions; 

(b) That instruments or apparatus of 
equivalent scientific value are not being 
manufactured in the country of importation. 


Furthermore, these types of instru- 
ments amount to very few in number. 

Mr. COTTON. My second question is: 
Under educational materials,“ does 
“books” include textbooks? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. COTTON. There is one more mat- 
ter which is of serious importance to me. 
I understood from the Senator’s answers 
to inquiries made by the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] 
that if the Agreement on the Importation 
of Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Materials is ratified today, other coun- 
tries, including Iron Curtain countries, 
may become signatories to it later with- 
out further formal ratification or action 
by the Senate. I understood the Senator 
from Montana to say that unquestion- 
ably the Committee on Foreign Relations 
would be notified of the proposed addi- 
tion of such countries, and that in turn 
that committee would notify the Senate, 
but that the action of such signatories 
would not require any formal ratifica- 
tion of a further agreement or treaty. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Except insofar as 
any matters might come up threatening 
U.S. producers, such as those stonework- 
ers of Vermont. I do not mean Ver- 
mont’s marble exclusively, but I refer to 
the possibility of invoking the protocol 
of reservation. 

The implementing legislation would go 
before the Committee on Finance, so 
that committee would have a hold on the 
subject and could take control also. 

Mr. COTTON. I am much more in- 
terested in books and textbooks than in 
other materials which might be imported. 
Am I correct in my understanding that 
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if an Iron Curtain country desired to 
become a signatory to this agreement, 
provided the Senate ratified it today, the 
only way in which Congress could actu- 
ally prevent it would be to repeal the 
implementing legislation, and that 
would require affirmative action by both 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
and signature by the President, and 
could even necessitate the passage of 
such a measure over the President's 
veto? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 
But neither the Soviet Union nor any 
other Iron Curtain country has as yet, 
after the passage of 10 years, even signi- 
fied a desire to join in the agreement. 
The agreement now under consideration 
is one which has been agreed to by 31 
nations. 

Mr. COTTON. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s answer. I am not suggesting for 
one moment that it is the intention of 
anyone, within or without Congress or 
the executive department, to leave a 
loophole for new signatories, and thus 
open the door to an influx of literature 
from those countries. 

If the Senator from Montana will for- 
give my saying so, I cannot escape the 
conclusion that actually this agreement 
opens the door for such action in the 
future without any further ratification 
on the part of the Senate. I am com- 
pelled, for that reason, reluctantly to 
vote against Executive I. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
New Hampshire has a point. I think he 
has reinforced that point by what he has 
just said his vote will be on the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
take but half a minute to place in the 
Recorp the gist of a private conversa- 
tion I have had on the floor with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MAGNUSON]. 

The Senator from Kentucky sug- 
gested that we should make it very 
clear that if the daytime broadcasters 
find that they can install the equipment 
which in effect eliminates interference, 
then they will be in a position to go before 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and get authority to broadcast 
without causing any interference. 

A part of the problem is to make cer- 
tain that they get equipment—although 
then they are not in fact going to be 
what would amount to daytime broad- 
casters, because a characteristic of a 
daytime broadcaster is that before sun- 
rise and after sunset—because of the 
kind of radio station he operates, he 
creates interference, and the regulations 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission prohibits him from operating at 
a time when he creates interference. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to read, for the edification of 
the Senator from New Hampshire, ar- 
ticle 5 of the proposed agreement, Exec- 
utive I: 

Nothing in this agreement shall affect the 
right of contracting states to take measures, 
in conformity with their legislation, to pro- 
hibit or limit the importation, or the circu- 
lation after importation, of articles on 
grounds relating directly to national secu- 
rity, public order, or public morals: 
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That would be done under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
I believe this provides an additional 
safeguard. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from 
Montana having mentioned my name, I 
may say that it is still my understanding 
that, once the Senate has ratified this 
agreement, a situation can actually arise 
in which, if Congress desires to prevent 
the importation from new countries— 
perhaps Communist countries—it would 
still require an act of Congress to amend 
or repeal the act of implementation, 
through action by both Houses of Con- 
gress and signature by President, or the 
passage of such repealing legislation over 
the President’s veto. That is still the 
fact, is it not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Except that, as in 
the case of other treaties, we can give a 
year’s notice to bring about the denun- 
ciation of the agreement. 

Mr. COTTON. But it would require 
the desire of the executive department 
to do that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr, COTTON. We, as the Senate of 
the United States, will have given a blank 
check by our action today, so far as we 
are concerned. If some future President 
and some future State Department 
should see fit to take these steps, they 
may do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would not agree 
with the Senator, because I do not think 
we will give them a blank check. We will 
give a check which is very circumscribed, 
although there are loopholes which could 
bring about such a situation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
vote to ratify the agreement on the im- 
portation of educational, scientific, and 
cultural materials, because I believe it 
is very important in the interests of our 
country that we do so. Unless nation- 
states learn how to surmount their na- 
tional boundaries in matters which are 
universal in their import, then I fear for 
the future of nation-states, 

Disarmament is one matter; intellec- 
tual communication is another. We will 
probably find that ethics and religion 
are yet others in which we shall some- 
how or other have to surmount our na- 
tional boundaries if we are to survive in 
the category of nationhood. 

I believe the negotiatgrs of the agree- 
ment have fully protected the legitimate 
national interests about which any of us 
could be solicitous in a hardheaded way 
by the two caveats which have been in- 
cluded: First, as to prohibiting or limit- 
ing the importation or circulation after 
importation of items on grounds relat- 
ing directly to national security, public 
order, or public morals; second, that 
the protocol of reservation would permit 
the United States to suspend, in whole 
or in part, any of its obligations under 
the agreement if, as a result of those 
obligations, any materials covered by the 
agreement are being imported in such 
increased quantities and under such con- 
ditions as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to domestic producers of similar 
or directly competitive products. 

It seems to me that the interests of 
the United States are fully protected by 
such hardheaded consideration. As a 
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great leader of the free world, we say 
that we, by way of surmounting national 
boundaries, when we have to surmount 
them in the interest of the free world, 
are fully covered by this agreement. 

I shall vote to support the agreement. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not want to delay the vote; I shall sim- 
ply take a minute to speak apropos the 
agreement with Mexico. I appreciate 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
has dealt only with the technicalities 
concerning channels, and would have 
had nothing to do with this subject ex- 
cept perhaps to call to the attention of 
the countries with which they make 
agreements some other facets of the 
problem. 

I hope the Mexican Government will 
be a little more cognizant of the estab- 
lishment in Mexico of stations which use 
the airways to broadcast into the United 
States at night, so that Mexico will re- 
vive, or at least establish, some kind of 
code of ethics for the kind of advertising 
which is presented to the Mexican peo- 
ple and the American people. 

As everyone knows, we are in the 
process of taking a good, hard, long look 
at some of our domestic practices in 
radio and television. But any Member 
of the Senate who has listened to some 
of the programs which come from Mexi- 
can states, and are beamed at night 
toward the United States, will have 
found that many requests are made for 
contributions to cure-alls, and in that 
connection there is misleading advertis- 
ing to the mth degree. Senators will 
find that on almost all of the programs 
of that sort, there are requests that 
money contributions be sent to addresses 
in the United States. I know of thou- 
sands of Americans who have literally 
been “fleeced” by some of the groups 
that advertise on such programs which 
come from south of the border. They 
are not sanctioned by the government 
there, and I suppose the government is 
trying to do something about them. 

I am hopeful that by means of this 

treaty the Government of Mexico will 
take another look at such programs, be- 
cause at times the programs on the 
Mexican stations advertise almost every- 
thing from shares of stock to cancer 
cures, and invariably the programs in- 
clude requests to send money contribu- 
tions to addresses in New York, Denver, 
San Francisco, or somewhere else in the 
United States; and, upon investigation, it 
generally is found that at such an ad- 
dress there is located only one person 
who is using a typewriter in a one-room 
office. 
In short, not one of such programs 
could ever be put on the air in the United 
States, because the advertisements are 
so misleading and they result in so much 
“fleecing” of the people. That is why 
the programs are broadcast from the 
Mexican stations. 

I hope that as a result of the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty, the Mexican Govern- 
ment will take more cognizance of the 
content of the programs which are 
beamed into the United States, and are 
directed toward the American people 
who listen at night. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said: We have entered into an agree- 
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ment to vote on the treaties en bloc. I 
am informed that some Senators would 
like to vote on the two treaties, Executive 
Aand Executive G, en bloc, but that they 
would like to vote separately on Execu- 
tive L 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that, instead of having one rollcall vote 
on all three treaties, we have two roll- 
call votes, separating Executive I from 
Executive A and Executive G. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

If there is no further debate on Execu- 
tive I, the treaty will be considered as 
having passed through its various parlia- 
mentary stages, up to the point of adop- 
tion of the resolution of ratification, 
which the clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of the 
Agreement on the Importation of Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Materials, 
which was opened for signature at Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y., on November 22, 1950, entered into 
force on May 21, 1952, and was signed in be- 
half of the United States on June 24, 1959, 
with a protocol of reservation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Are all three of the 
treaties now before the Senate; or is the 
Senate to vote on them separately? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
three treaties have been divided, for the 
purpose of being voted on by the Senate. 
The Senate is now considering Execu- 
tive I. 

On the question of adoption of the 
resolution of ratification of Executive I, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is it 
not correct that the Senate is now in the 
process of voting on Executive I, which 
has to do with the Florence Convention? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not also cor- 
rect that the subsequent votes will be on 
Executive A and Executive G, both of 
which have to do with radio conventions 
signed with foreign countries? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered 
on the question of adoption of the reso- 
lution of ratification of Executive I; and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from ‘Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney] are absent on 
official business. I also announce that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Nxu- 
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BERGER] and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS] are absent because of 
illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaAHONEY] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCarrny] and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] are 
paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
and the Senator from Missouri would 
each vote yea,“ and the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 76, 
nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—76 
Aiken Gore Monroney 
Allott Green Morse 
Anderson Gruening Morton 
Bartlett Hart Moss 
Beall Hartke Mundt 
Bennett Hayden Murray 
Bible Hickenlooper Muskie 
Brunsdale Hill Pastore 
Bush Holland Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Proxmire 
Cannon Javits Randolph 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carlson Jordan Saltonstall 
Carroll Keating Scott 
Case, N.J Kefauver Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Kennedy ith 
Chavez Kuchel Sparkman 
Church Lausche Stennis 
Clark Long, Hawaii Symington 
Cooper Long, La. Wiley 
Dirksen McClellan Williams, Del. 
Douglas McGee Williams, N.J. 
Ellender McNamara Yarborough 
Engle Magnuson Young, Ohio 
Ervin Mansfield 
Fong Martin 
NAYS—14 

Butler Frear Schoeppel 
Cotton Goldwater Talmadge 

Hruska Thurmond 
Dworshak Kerr Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland Russell 

NOT VOTING—10 

Bridges Hennings Neuberger 
Byrd, Va. Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Dodd Johnston, S. O. 
Pulbright McCarthy 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution 
of ratification of Executive I is agreed 
to. 


REPORT ON SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


During Mr. EASTLAND’s speech on pro- 
posed civil rights legislation, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Fora question only. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. For a question only. 
I will wait. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin provided it does not jeopardize my 
right to the floor and that it will not 
count as another speech at the time I 
resume s à 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
further ask unanimous consent that my 
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remarks may not appear in the RECORD 
during the remarks of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Small Business Sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I called the attention of the 
Senate on January 28, 1960, in a 
speech on the floor, to a letter to me 
from the Comptroller General recom- 
mending a strengthening of certain poli- 
cies of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, I also placed in the Recor a letter 
from me to Mr. Philip McCallum, the 
Chairman of the SBA asking him what 
action he had taken to comply with the 
recommendations of the Comptroller 
General calling for closer supervision 
over regional offices and recommending 
independent audits as a prerequisite to 
loan authorization on larger loans. 

I have just received a reply from Mr. 
McCallum. He writes me that the SBA 
has taken steps to provide closer super- 
vision of field activities and that “a great 
improvement” has been achieved since 
the date of the audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office, 

With regard to audited statements on 
larger loans, McCallum writes that the 
SBA usually requires annual audits if 
outstanding balances on loans exceed 
$100,000, unless circumstances, in the 
discretion of the Regional Director, jus- 
tify a waiver of the requirement. 

Mr, President, I intend to pursue this 
matter further. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter to me from Mr. Mc- 
Callum be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1960. 
The Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: Thank you for 
your letter of January 23, 1960, requesting to 
be kept informed of the action which we 
have taken as a result of the recommenda- 
tions made by Mr. Joseph Campbell, Comp- 
troller General, in his report to Congress of 
his review of the financial assistance activ- 
ities of the Small Business Administration. 

The basis for the recommendation that the 
Administrator take action to provide for 
closer supervision over the regional offices, 
with a view to obtaining compliance with the 
Small Business Administration’s own regu- 
lations, was a survey of five of our field offices 
made more than & year ago. Our own audits 
had disclosed substantially the same delin- 
quencies which the General Accounting orf- 
fice discovered and, prior to receipt of Mr. 
Campbell’s recommendations, we had taken 
the following actions to insure compliance 
with regulations and to provide closer super- 
vision over the regional offices. 

Early in 1959, a separate Office of Loan 
Administration was created responsible to 
the Deputy Administrator for Financial As- 
sistance. This office is charged with the 
servicing of all outstanding SBA loans and 
the liquidation of those on which resort to 
collateral must be made for collection. In 
order to strengthen field performance in both 
these areas, separate loan servicing and loan 
liquidation staffs also have been set up in all 
regional offices and in those branch offices 
where the workload is large enough to justify 
this degree of specialization. At the time of 
the survey by the General Accounting Office, 
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most SBA field offices were understaffed in- 
sofar as loan servicing activities were con- 
cerned. The tremendous growth of the 
Agency’s financial assistance workload had 
necessitated utilization of most personnel on 
th loan processing activity. Atlhough it has 
been difficult to fill loan servicing positions 
with people qualified to assume a full work- 
load, our offices have been training loan 
servicing examiners as rapidly as possible 
and we believe most of our offices are now 
adequately staffed, 

In addition to setting up separate offices 
of loan administration and liquidation, both 
in Washington and the field, and recruit- 
ing sufficient people to perform the func- 
tions of these divisions, we have attempted 
to provide a closer working relationship with 
our field offices by bringing into Washing- 
ton, each for a week at a time, the Chiefs 
of the Financial Assistance Division in the 
regional offices and the chiefs of the loan ad- 
ministration and loan processing sections in 
the regional offices. During this period in 
Washington, these field chiefs are reindoc- 
trinated in policy and procedural matters 
and are given an opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with the way other regions are oper- 
ating through actual assignments in the 
review of reports forwarded from other field 
offices for Washington action. 

Washington office staff members also have 
held a series of area work conferences at- 
tended by personnel from the field offices in 
various parts of the country. A similar se- 
ries of such conferences is being planned for 
this month and early in March of this year. 
A regular program of annual meetings in 
Washington of the Chiefs of the Financial 
Assistance Divisions has been initiated. 
Further, the Deputy Administrator for Fi- 
nancial Assistance has recently appointed to 
his staff a field Maison man who will make 
regular visits to the field offices, both re- 
gional offices and branch offices, in the area 
assigned to him in order to: 

1.Provide continuing indoctrination in 
policy and procedural matters for people 
actually working in the field; 

2. Promote greater uniformity in field op- 
erations; and 

3. Provide liaison between the field offices 
and the Washington offices of financial 
assistance. 

Regular field audits are also made by per- 
sonnel of the audit staff of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration's Controller and by per- 
sonnel of the Office of Program Analysis— 
both responsible to the Deputy Administra- 
tor for Administration. Copies of these 
audits are furnished to the Deputy Admin- 
istrator for Financial Assistance in order 
to keep him informed of the performance of 
the field offices in the area under his juris- 
diction and permit him to take action for 
correction and improvement. 

It is my belief that the steps we have 
taken and are taking will provide for closer 
supervision of our field activities and for 
compliance with our own regulations. Our 
own internal audits have shown a great im- 
provement in these matters since the date of 
the audit made by the General Accounting 
Office. We expect that their future audits 
will confirm this improvement. 

You have also asked that I inform you 
of the results of my study of the question 
whether we should require independently 
audited financial statements in connection 
with applications for loans in amounts over 
$100,000. The cost to small businesses of 
obtaining independently audited statements 
is considerable. To require them in connec- 
tion with applications from firms who do 
not regularly obtain them for their own pur- 
poses would increase the expense of apply- 
ing for SBA loans for successful and unsuc- 
cessful applicants alike. For the applicant 
otherwise well-qualified who has not made a 
practice of obtaining annual audits, the 
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time involved in having a special audit made 
for purposes of the SBA application would 
provide further discouragement, 

We do ask for audited statements an- 
nually from borrowers whose loans have out- 
standing balances in excess of $100,000, un- 
less there are circumstances which, in the 
discretion of the Regional Director, justify 
waiver of this requirement. We also request 
audited statements in connection with ap- 
plications for loans of any size where the 
prospective borrower customarily obtains 
such statements for his own use and has 
one available to furnish us. In such cases, 
we accept a copy of the last annual audit 
plus an interim statement verified by a 
company officer. 

We are attempting to obtain figures on 
the average expense which imposition of a 
uniform requirement for audit statements 
would impose upon our borrowers and to 
ascertain the practices of banks which 
make commercial term loans. We are also 
reviewing our own experience to determine 
whether it can be shown that any substan- 
tial portion of losses has resulted from fail- 
ure to require audited statements. When 
our studies are completed, we shall weigh the 
delay and the expense to which the pros- 
pective borrower will be put against the 
risks to the taxpayers’ funds attendant upon 
our present practices to determine whether 
imposition of the requirement is reasonable. 
We shall be pleased to furnish you with the 
results of our study and with information 
as to our decision as soon as we have reached 
it. 

If the foregoing report leaves any ques- 
tions umanswered, please communicate with 
me and T shall attempt to answer them for 
you. Your comments and suggestions will 
be most welcome. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP MCOALLUM, 
Administrator. 


CLASH OVER INTEREST RATE 
POLICY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
there has been & great deal of heated 
controversy over the interest rate poli- 
cies of the Federal Reserve Board. And 
I am sure there will be much, much 
more before this session is over. This 
debate can serve the publie interest pro- 
vided it is as constructive and informed 
as possible. This monetary policy-inter- 
est rate field is technical and complex. 
It is very easily misunderstood. It is 
also immensely important. No one can 
question that decision made by Govern- 
ment officials in this area very seriously 
affect the prices we pay, the jobs Ameri- 
cans have, the prospects for building 
homes and buying cars, and the State, 
local, and Federal taxes we pay. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
feel that Senators may learn much 
from the recent appearance of Gov. 
George H. King, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, one of the Nation’s seven money 
managers, before our Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, where he came for 
consideration of his nomination for re- 
appointment for a 14-year term. The 
views expressed by Governor King con- 
tradict mine in many important re- 
spects, but they are exceedingly perti- 
nent and interesting. And so, Mr. Pres- 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE HAROLD KING, Jr. 


Mr. Kro. Thank you, Senator. I do not 
have a prepared statement I would like to 
simply say it is a privilege to come over 
here before this committee. I felt very 
privileged last year to be here, and I will 
say that when I was a little boy I never 
dreamed I would have the privilege of ap- 
pearing before a Senate committee, and par- 
ticularly one such as the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, two times. So I am proud 
of it, and I appreciate the opportunity to 
come over here, 

I think that as to anyone in my position 
who might possibly be projected into the 
future as far as 14 years in a field as im- 
portant today as the money and credit field 
of our country, Senators certainly have a 
right and a responsibility to look into the 
person being projected that far in advance. 
So, as I say, I am very happy to be here. I 
feel it is a privilege. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Thank you, Mr. King. 

We have been furnished a biographical 
sketch. Without objection, it will be printed 
in the record. 

(The biographical sketch of Mr. King fol- 
lows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GEORGE HAROLD KING, 
JR. 


General: Born August 18, 1920, at Oak- 
dale, La.; father, George Harold King (see 
Who's Who In America); Mother, French 
Freeman, Graduated Glenmora (La.) High 
School, 1937: best athlete award, 1936; ac- 
tivities award, 1937; attended Louisiana 
State University, 1937-41; member Sigma 
Chi Fraternity; member “L” Club (varsity 
letter club); graduated in 1941 with Bache- 
lor of Science in accounting; also attended 
University of Colorado Summer School 1939, 
1940, 1941, 

Military service: Entered active duty in 
U.S. Naval Reserve as ensign on May 1, 1942; 
released to inactive duty February 2, 1946, 
with rank of lieutenant, 

Family: Married Daudrille Elaine Holla- 
way of Melville, La., on May 15, 1942; chil- 
dren, Linda Elaine King, born November 30, 
1944; George Harold King III, born Novem- 
ber 21, 1945; Lisa Hollaway King, born Feb- 
ruary 3, 1955. 

Commerce and industry: Treasurer of 
King Lumber Industries, Canton, Miss., from 
1946 to 1949; executive vice president 1950- 
58, president 1958. King Lumber Industries 
operates lumber, oak flooring, woodworking, 
and wood-preserving plants in Mississippi 
and Louisiana; presently employs over 500 
persons in manufacturing; engaged in com- 
merce through extensive marketing of wood 
products; has extensive timber holdings and 
timber leases in Louisiana; domestic and 
foreign shipments of lumber and oak floor- 
ing; also engaged in mineral leasing of lands, 

Agriculture: Started herd of purebred 
Hereford cattle in 1948 known as King 
Herefords, Canton, Miss.; farm size, 405 
acres; 125 brood cows. In January 1957 
exhibited champion Hereford bull at Na- 
tional Western Livestock Show, Denver, Colo, 
This animal bred and raised by King Here- 
fords, Canton, Miss. Produce of herd sold 
throughout the United States and Mexico. 
Received commendation from Mississippi 
Legislature on March 26, 1956, tor accom- 
plishments in cattle director, 
American Hereford Association 1056 to date; 
director, Mississippi Hereford Association 
1949 to date. 

Federal Reserve System: Appointed di- 
rector of New Orleans branch of Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta in January 1956; 
served as chairman of New Orleans Branch 
Board, 1958; appolnted to Board of Gover- 
nors March 25, 1959. 
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Miscellaneous: Deacon First 


member Rotary Club; 
Country Club: member, Madison County 
Country Club. 

Senator Sparkman, Senator PRoxMIRE. 

Senator Proxmire. Mr. King, you were ap- 
pointed on March 25, sa you have served a 
little less than a year. 

Mr. KING. Yes, sir. 

Senator Proxmire. What is the responsi- 
bility of the Board of Governors? By that, 
I mean, do you feel that the Board of Gov- 
ernors is responsible primarily to the Con- 
gress? Do you feel there is any degree of 
responsibility at all to the administration, 
the President, or do you feel the responsi- 
bility is inherent in the statutes that have 
been set up and you have a responsibility 
to serve the public interest, by your own 
lights, without. a direct. responsibility to 
either Congress or the President? 

Mr. KING. I feel, sir, it is near your last 
suggestion, although I feel that the respon- 
sibility is really to all segments of the Amer- 
ican interest, as I understand it. I think 
the Board must be completely mindful at 
all times of the interest of the public. 

Certainly, the Federal Reserve System is a 
creature of the Congress and Congress has 
the right and responsibility to oversee it and 
to alter it if they see fit in any way. This 
imposes on a member of the Board an ex- 
treme trust and responsibility to conduct 
that office in such a fashion that it will truly 
serve the best interests of the American 
people. 

Do.I make myself clear? 

Senator Proxmire. Yes; that is a nice gen- 
eral statement. 

I would like to be a little more specific. 
What kind of consulting obligations do you 
feel. a member of the Board of Governors 
might have? Do you feel it would be de- 
sirable or useful that he should consult with, 
for example, the Secretary of the Treasury 
or the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury? 
Do you feel that it would be useful for him 
to consult with, say, the chairmen of the 
Banking and Currency Committees. of the 
House and Senate or not? 

Mr. Krne. Yes, sir; I think a member of 
the Board should feel free to consult with 
anyone and everyone whom he felt could give 
him some thinking that might benefit the 
public interest. That is, to permit him to 
become enlightened, so that his decisions 
might be sounder ones for the country. 

Senator Proxmire. Let me move into a 
little different area. 

As a member of the Board, do you regu- 
larly ti to acquaint yourself with the views 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and with 
the chairmen of the committees of the two 
Houses of Congress on monetary policy? 

Mr. KING. No, sir. I have not tried to be- 
come familiar with the views, specific views, 
in regard to any specific question, of the 
Secretary of the Treasury or of the chair- 
men of any committees. I have not tried to 
find any specific answers to any specific 
questions from any of those people, and I 
will say that I have had no one even sug- 
gest to me what I should think. 

Senator Proxmire. Then, I take it your 
advice comes primarily from the employees 
of the Federal Reserve Board, who have a 
responsibility as monetary experts to advise 
you and other Board members on actions 
taken with regard to our monetary policy. 
Is that correct?’ 

Mr. Kro. Sir, I have received the benefit 
of, not advice, but what I would consider 
enlightenment on any subject that I have 
cared to discuss at the Board with the staff. 
I have found that the staff of the Federal 
Reserve Board helps on both sides, pro and 
con, And, as far as I have been able to see, 
they are very, very much concerned that 
any subject in any decision is developed in 
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am objective manner. I have found that 
they will pursue, not argue, but pursue 
either side of the question in order to satisfy 
themselves that that member of the Board 
may really make an objective approach to 
any question that comes up. 

Senator Proxmme. Do yow try to follow 
the thinking of the professors of monetary 
policies at leading universities or the lead- 
ing economists of banks and of industry and 
so forth? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir; I do not try to follow 
the thinking— 

Senator Proxmire. I am not saying you 
try to follow their thinking. What I am 
trying to say—I put it badly—is: Do you 
follow the discussions, the controversies, 
that are going on in this area so that you 
can enlighten yourself on what the thinking 
is, and what developments are going on, so 
you can arrive at decisions based on the 
best and most competent and expert au- 
thority? 

Mr. Kine. Les, sir; I do. I follow their 
opinions and views and read them all I can, 
in the amount of time that I have, with a 
great deal of interest. It is one of the things, 
to me, in trying to find the right answer for 
the country, and I am very happy to take 
access to all of the information and in- 
formed points of view that I can find. 

Senator Proxmire. I want to go back a 
little bit because I want to be completely 
fair. I wonder if you follow the expressions 
of the views of leading Members of Congress 
who have opinions and express them in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp or express them in 
committee reports and so forth? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Senator yield? 

Senator Proxmire. I yield; yes. 

Senator BENNETT. I wonder if the matter 
would be clearer if we all understood what 
you mean by “follow.” “Follow” can mean 
two things—either keep in touch with or be 
guided by. 

Senator Proxmire. I thank the Senator 
from Utah for a clarification. Of course, I 
meant, and I am sure the nominee meant, 
2 in touch with,” and not be guided 

y” 

He made his position emphatically clear 
a little earlier in saying he was not guided 
by the opinions of either members of the 
administration or the Congress. 

Senator BENNETT. “Follow” has that dual 
meaning. 

Senator PROXMIRE. I think that is an ex- 
cellent clarification. 

Mr. Kuve, I meant “keep in touch with.” 
That was the essence of what I was trying to 
say. 
Senator Proxmme.. I would like to inquire 
as to your relationship with the Chairman 
of the Board. Do you usually consult. with 
him before you arrive at. your own decision? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Proxmire. You arrive at your de- 
cision independently? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Proxmire. You do not consult 
with other members of the Board either be- 
fore you arrive at specific decisions 

Mr. Kina. No, sir; we do not. I will say 
that due to the procedure that is used at the 
Board, which I think is a very good one, the 
four junior members express their opinions 
on a certain subject, or other matter up for 
decision, first. Thereby, you have no way of 
knowing what the Chairman or the other 
two senior members of the Board think. 

Senator Proxmme. So it is kind of reverse 
senfority? 

Mr. Kine. Not completely in the sense 
that 

Senator Proxmire. As far as speaking out. 

Mr. Ka. Some of the more senior ones 
speak before I do, as.a general rule, although, 
on certain occasions, I will be called on to 
speak first and without any knowledge of 
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what anyone else thinks. As I say, I think 
this is a very healthy procedure. 

Senator Proxmire. During the last several 
months the Joint Economic Committee has 
had a series of hearings on all aspects of our 
economy. One of the most significant, I 
thought, was their hearing on monetary pol- 
icy. They had four outstanding experts on 
monetary policy appear, one of whom was 
Professor Friedman of the University of Chi- 
cago. Professor Friedman, as I understand 
it, is recognized as an outstanding conserva- 
tive monetary economist. But he had rather 
drastic views on the Federal Reserve Board. 

As I recall, his views included the opinion, 
for example, that the country might be bet- 
ter served if the Federal Reserve Board sur- 
rendered its power over both the rediscount 
rate and varying reserve requirements. How 
do you feel about this opinion of Professor 
Friedman? 

Mr. KI a. Well, sir, the Congress, in the 
original Federal Reserve Act of 1913, stated 
that one of the purposes was to provide re- 
discounting for commercial banks. This has 
been continued in the law as one of the 
System's tools of monetary policy, and it has 
been used. 

If the Congress felt that it should be re- 
moved, that would be in the Congress’ dis- 
eretion to remove it. As to any automatic 
surrender of a tool that has been bestowed 
on the Board by the Congress, I would not 
think that would be a wise approach. 

Senator Proxmire. You feel that these two 
tools have been useful and are necessary and 
desirable for the Federal Reserve Board to do 
the job it should perform? 

Mr. KING. Yes, sir; I think the Federal Re- 
serve Board should have as many tools as it 
can to try to accomplish its true purpose. 

Senator Proxmire. The principal eonclu- 
sion of three of these four economists, as I 
understood them, was that the Federal Re- 
serve Board ought to follow a policy of what 
might be called policy neutrality. 

In other words, they felt that the Board 
might. expand the money supply at a regular 
rate, the regularity being in accordance with 
the growth of our country. That is to say, 
make the expansion of the money supply 
conform with the increase in the gross na- 
tional product, roughly. Professor Friedman 
suggested an annual increase of about 4 
percent. He said it would be 3 percent if 
the money only included demand deposits 
and currency, 4 percent if it included time 
deposits, too. 

He argued this very persuasively, in my 
judgment, and Professor Seldon seemed to 

. Professor Wiesner took a little dif- 
ferent tack, but he felt that this general 
policy might be desirable. 

How do you feel about, this? 

Mr. Kine. I think that is very good point, 
Senator. The money supply of the country 
has grown more or less. through the years, 
and that is a very, very healthy thing. 
However, it is my understanding that.in re- 
cent years people have learned how to use 
money and turn it over more rapidly, in- 
creasing what is commonly referred to as the 
“velocity of money.” 

With this increase in velocity, I do not 
believe that it has been necessary to in- 
crease the money supply, itself, as much as 
would have been necessary if the velocity 
had not been increasing so much. And I 
think it is conceivable that the country may 
be reaching more or less a plateau on its 
velocity, that people have really learned to 
use their funds and keep them busy just 
about as much as they possibly can. 

In fact, they have more or less perfected 
this velocity of money and that might call 
for additional increases in the money supply. 

As to trying to govern the money supply 
by any exact percentage per year, I think 
this would be attempting to substitute some 
formula for judgment. My own opinion is 
that the subject is a complex one and is 
of a kind that is better left to judgment, 
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rather than to try to make some such for- 
mula that would apply year in and year out. 

Senator Proxmme. The position of Pro- 
fessor Friedman and Professor Seldon was 
that the record of the Federal Reserve 
Board has not been very good. He argued 
that there is a lag between the action of the 
Federal Reserve Board and its total reaction 
on the economy. He argued it might vary 
from 4 months to 20 months. The Federal 
Reserve Board for instance might fail to 
take action to increase the money supply as 
rapidly as the GNP will increase. Interest 
rates tend to rise, but the evil effect on the 
economy would not be felt for quite a period. 
And at the time it is felt, we might be in a 
period of recession rather than in a period of 
prosperity. 

He did not question the sincerity and ex- 
pertness of the Federal Reserve Board. He 
just felt nobody has been able to predict. 
If you could predict where the economy was 
going to be 6 months or 18 months from 
now, you could make fabulous amounts in 
the stock market and lots of other ways. 
But this is something that is unpredictable. 
And the safest and fairest way to operate 
under these circumstances would be to have 
a regular monetary increase and let the mar- 
ket forces, the free play of supply and de- 
mand and so forth, work its way on the 
economy without an attempt to look into a 
crystal ball and foresee what the economy 
is going to be like several months from now. 

Mr. KINd. Well, sir, I think if the Board 
took that approach, that it would be 

Senator Proxmire. What this goes to, and 
I think the only technical question I can ask 
on this is: Do you think that there is such 
a lag? Do you think that the effect of an 
action by the Federal Reserve Board, using 
any of its three weapons, is fairly immediate, 
or do you think there is a lag of 6 months 
to a year and a half before it really is effec- 
tive? 

Mr. Kina. I think there is, certainly, some 
lag in effects of actions by the Federal Re- 
serve. But, as I have understood it since I 
have been on the Board, we have not been 
contracting the money supply. It has been, 
to me, more a matter of some restraint on 
credit expansion. 

What was your question? 

Senator Proxmire. The question was on 
the lag. That was the thing I was focusing 
on here. 

Mr. Kine, So, naturally, there is some time 
that elapses from the time any additional 
restraint might be placed on the credit mar- 
kets, for example, and the time that it mani- 
fests itself through carloadings from a manu- 
facturing plant. 

I am very conscious of this because I have 
been in the manufacturing business, and I 
am cognizant of the fact that the effect on 
an order file of a manufacturing plant that is 
built under today's circumstances, may not 
manifest itself or show itself in the statistics 
for as long as 4 to 6 months. So I am well 
aware of the time that elapses from the time 
an action is taken, say, to restrict credit in 
any way, and the time that it really makes 
its impact in a statistical form. 

Does that answer your question? 

Senator Proxmirg. It does. 

Then, you agree with Professor Friedman 
that there is a lag. There is and, therefore, 
Federal Reserve policy does require prog- 
nostication. It does require a prediction as 
to what the economy is going to be like 6 
months or 18 months from now. 

The only question is on the basis of your 
experience both as a member of the Board 
and before you were a member of the Board. 
Do you feel that the Board has a capacity to 
look clearly in the crystal ball? 

Mr. Kro. Well, sir, I can only say that the 
Board, to my knowledge, does try to the best 
of its ability to see ahead as far as possible. 
People naturally become more familiar with 
this process as they work at it. And it 
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would be my opinion that this ability to 
forecast would improve, perhaps not greatly, 
but would continue to improve as time goes 
along. 

Senator Pnox xm. Many of us, of course, 
are familiar with what happened in 1956 and 
1957 and feel that the Board was much too 
slow. We feel we can go back and point out 
many, Many cases where, in our judgment, 
the Board was increasing the rediscount rate, 
for example, at a time when the recession 
either had already started or was, obviously, 
in our judgment, going to follow and did, in- 
deed, follow afterwards, as happened in 1957. 

I would like to refer quickly to a speech 
that was made very recently by an adviser to 
the Board of Governors, Woodlief Thomas, a 
splendid gentleman with great ability. His 
speech was distributed to all members of this 
committee by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Virginia. 

There are three points he made that par- 
ticularly concern me, and I would like to 
ask your opinion on them. 

Mr. Thomas, in the course of his speech, 
argues that interest rates are not really high 
now; that they are high as compared with 
what happened in the 1930's and 1940's but 
that was an artificial situation. 

I think he is right about being artificial, 
but, as compared with the 1920's and the 
period before World War I, they are not 
particularly high, that they are compara- 
ble. I am disturbed by this comparison; I 
feel the economy has changed enormously 
since the 1920’s and the comparison is not 
very apt with the period of 1890, to go back 
that far. Obviously, there have been se- 
rious, critical in our economy. The 
fluctuations have been ironed out very 
greatly. We do not have the kind of de- 
pressions we did. We do not anticipate 
having them. 

I wonder whether or not the interest rates 
at the present time could be regarded as 
high or about right on a long-term basis; 
or low. 

Mr. KN. Well, sir, trying to say whether 
they are high is just a matter of saying 
something in relation to something else. 

Senator Proxmire. That is right. 

Mr. Kino. My own view is that I think 
interest rates that are somewhat lower than 
the present level are desirable for the coun- 
try if we do not, thereby, risk inflation and 
endanger our reserves. And I particularly 
have in mind our gold reserves. Or we do 
not damage the purchasing power of the 
currency. 

In other words, I think that the Board 
as a whole, and the System as a whole, does 
not have any desire to have interest rates at 
any certain level, but that their desire is to 
protect the integrity of the dollar and pos- 
sibly, as the Joint Economic Committee re- 
port has suggested, that it has had to use 
monetary policy to too great a degree be- 
cause of not using fiscal policy enough. I 
would certainly hope that fiscal policy would 
be used to a greater degree. 

Therefore, by lessening the necessity for 
the amount of Judgments that are and have 
had to be exerted in the monetary policy 
feld 

The CHAIRMAN, Off the record a moment. 

(Discussion off the record:) 

The CHAIRMAN. I would like to make the 
statement that the chairman is glad to wel- 
come Mr. King before our committee 
and to tell him that he is following his work 
on the Federal Reserve Board. The chair- 
man has received high commendation from 
other members of the board of Mr. King's 
services as a board member. And, person- 
ally, the chairman feels that the confidence 
imposed in Mr. King when he voted his 
confirmation last March was not misplaced. 

Senator Proxmirg. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
series of questions, and I realize other mem- 
bers may have, too. Perhaps it might serve 
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the interests of the committee better if I 
yielded to other Senators and then came 
back at the end. I am extremely interested 
in this whole question. 

I have great respect for the nominee. I 
think his answers have been responsive so 
far, but I want to proceed at greater length. 
Some of the members may have other ap- 
pointments, so I will defer to them. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Other members of the 
committee? 

Senator BENNETT. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I simply want to follow the chairman 
in expressing my faith in the nominee and 
my appreciation of the record he has made 
and my faith in the basic judgment of the 
Federal Reserve Board in these trying 
times. 

I recognize that my friend from Wiscon- 
sin and I have a completely different ap- 
proach to the economic principles involved 
in this situation. I cannot believe that 
there is any reason to have a Federal Re- 
serve Board if we have an automatic money 
supply and attempt to maintain a fixed rate 
of interest. There is no use having men 
with judgment, We might just as well turn 
the thing loose and let the consequences 
come. And they will come, and that will be 
a retreat, that will be a loss in the funda- 
mental faith in the American currency. 

Senator Proxmire. Will the Senator yield 
at that point for one clarification? 

Senator BENNETT. Yes, surely. 

Senator Proxmire. I want to make it ab- 
solutely clear I do not believe in pegging 
the rate of interest at all. I oppose that 
very strongly. As I understand Professor 
Friedman's suggestion, it would not do that 
at all. But what it would do is increase the 
money supply at a regular rate. The rate of 
interest would fluctuate, depending on mar- 
ket forces. 

Senator BENNETT, I think the effect of Mr. 
Friedman's program might be to permit the 
market to operate freely. But it would op- 
erate, in my opinion, to produce a con- 
stantly increasing rate of inflation and a 
continued diminution of the value of the 
dollar. 

The Senator from Wisconsin and I, hav- 
ing worked together on these problems, rec- 
ognize the differences that exist between us. 
But the Senator from Utah is disturbed a 
little bit, frankly, at the use of this hearing 
as a means of discussing, of bringing up 
again, this technical controversy. It seems to 
me the problem before us is whether or not 
this gentleman has the capacity to serve on 
the Board under the existing laws. If we in 
Congress feel that the present setup, the 
present program, in which the Federal Re- 
serve Board is engaged by law should be 
anes. we should talk about changing the 

ws. 

I want to express my confidence in the 
ability of Mr. King to carry out his respon- 
sibilities under the existing law. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator SPARKMAN. Senator FREAR. 

Senator Frear. I will not delay the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin as I am interested in 
his questions, also, but I do appreciate this 
opportunity, Mr. Chairman. I voted for the 
President's nominee to be a Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board when he appeared be- 
fore this committee the first time. Like the 
chairman, my confidence, I think, at that 
time was well founded, and I expect to vote 
for his confirmation again. 

Perhaps this is not the time to discuss and 
debate the merits of the Federal Reserve 
System. I might have views that would co- 
incide or differ from those of the Senator 
from Wisconsin or the Senator from Utah. 
But I must agree that if we are going to 
keep the Federal Reserve System and, at the 
moment, I see no strong reason to 
it, that we should back the System and its 
Board of Governors. Perhaps it may be a 
legislative matter in many respects, as I 
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gathered from the questioning this morning. 
I commend Governor King for his answers, 
whether I am in total agreement or not. 

The System has performed a very neces- 
sary function, and I doubt if we could have 
maintained our position in domestic and 
world economy without its services. I hope 
that as conditions change, which might 
necessitate legislative action regarding the 
System, the Members of Congress will not 
hesitate at any time to recognize this and 
make what, in their opinion or desire, 
changes are needed, 

But may I say to you, Governor King, that 
I am very happy that I had this privilege 
of coming back and: listening to you and 
again have the opportunity of voting for your 
confirmation. This may expose my vote in 
advance, but I think it is no secret. I shall 
do it, sir. 

Mr, KN. Thank you, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Senator WILLIAMS? 

Senator WILLIAMS. I have no questions, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Senator Proxmire? 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I think when I was questioning you, Gov- 
ernor King, we were talking about interest 
rates, whether they were low or high, with 
reference to the period back in the 1920’s and 
before. You said that the international situ- 
ation would influence you to some extent in 
gi judgment on the level of interest rates. 

I would like to follow that up with one 
question with regard to Mr. Thomas' state- 
ment. And that is that he points out that 
interest rates are lower in America than they 
are in other countries. This has been true. 
And they have been lower for a long time; 
and substantially lower. 

T think the question you raised on inter- 
national balance of payments and so forth 
goes to the heart of this. 

Iam just wondering if, im your judgment, 
it may be necessary for us to have a higher 
rate of interest, and whether we might con- 
sider it desirable if we gave emphasis to the 
much higher rate of Interest that other coun- 
tries have. 

Mr. Kine. I am not sure I understand ex- 
actly the question, Senator. I think T un- 
derstand the subject, but I don’t know ex- 
actly what specific point you want. 

Senator Proxmme, Do you feel the higher 
rate of interest in other countries is one of 
the factors which should be taken into eon- 
sideration in determining our own programs? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; I think it is one that we 
must be aware of, Just as we must be aware 
of many, many other things. T think that 
any changes in policy by the Federal Reserve 
Board, as long as it is maintained in its 

form, will have to be made in the 
light of all of the circumstances g 
at that particular time, I do not think it is 
really passible to: project into the future and 
then say that a person absolutely will or will 
not do a particular thing. It depends on the 
circumstances at the time. 

As I said, it is a tremendous trust and re- 
sponsibility that the Congress has placed on 
the Board, and I hope that I am—I believe 
that ITam—well aware of this trust. 

I do not think that the international 
rates would be the controlling factor, neces- 
sarily, at any time. However, it is con- 
8 that some action at some time 

be necessary, purely because of the 
international structure. I have no desire to 
— 2 interest rates at any particular 
level. 

My personal feeling, being a borrower 
rather than a lender, is for rates to be as 
low as possible without damaging our cur- 
rency or without inflicting any inflation on 
the country. But, from my personal stand- 
point, I would rather pay, 99 some 
higher rate than to accept the consequences 
of the inflation that would go along with 
a more or less unlimited release of credit. 
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Senator Proxmire. It is a fact, though, is 
it not, that we have had that lower rate of 
interest than other countries for many years 


payments 
we have had a favorable balance of pay- 
ments. There are many, many factors affect- 
ing the balance of payments other than 


interest rates. Is that not a correct conclu- _ 


sion? 

Mr. Erna. I think so, sir. 

Senator Pnox mx. So it is perfectly pos- 
sible there is nothing inconsistent with our 
having a lower rate of interest than other 
countries have and having a responsible and 
thoughtful and effective international mon- 
etary policy. 

Mr. Kinc. Yes, sir; I think that is partly a 
result, too, of the stability of this country 
relative to other countries of the world 

Senator Proxmrme. That is an excellent 
point. 

Mr. Erna. Of their respect for our ability 
to face and meet our problems in a head-on 
and realistic manner. T think this confi- 
dence is a factor that fs terrifically impor- 
tant in our maintaining as low a level of 
interest rates as possible and in maintain- 
ing the reserves that we need for this coun- 
try to go ahead on. 

Senator Proxmme. My good friend from 
Utah has indicated that my line of question- 
ing may not be appropriate for the consid- 
eration of a nominee to the Federal Reserve 
Board. I feel it is important, not only to 
get the caliber of your thinking, but also 
to get your views and your opinions and 
your feelings and your convictions on our 
monetary policy. We do have the power of 
acting om your appointment, of course, and, 
as many, many speeches on the floor of the 
Senate have indicated, we have # very deep 
interest. I think if we are going to criticize 
the Federal Reserve Board, we should know 
what we are talking about. 

We have before us. this morning an expert 
You are a Gov- 


your viewpoint. 
I have am open mind om these things. I 
am learning as I go along, and I am sure I 


cently. He 
“It seems. roA believed that interest rates 


long-term competition for limited funds and, 

therefore, that policy might have the effect 

of keeping interest rates—might have the 

tendency,, at least, of keeping long-term in- 
Is 


not sure I get the specific point. 
Senator Proxmirs. Let me ask it again. 
We have, as you know, a 4%-percent limit 
on the interest rate the Government can 
pay on long-term: bonds, My questiom is: If 
we should eliminate that limit, as the Presi- 


consequence 
Government to get into the long-term Gov- 
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ernment bond market to bid up the price of 
money because they are borrowing money? 
The Treasury says they would borrow $20 
billion, Would this not have the effect of 
increasing interest rates generally for schools, 
for hospitals, for corporations, for various 
others, who are also in that market now, 
just having, another big competitor get in, 
The demand for money would go up. There- 
fore, the price of the money would go up. 

i Is that nat logical? Would that not fol- 
ow? 

Mr. Kine. Well, sir, at the present time, 
we have more of the demand concentrated 
in the short term. 

Senator Proxmme. I recognize that. I am 
mot asking you about that. That is true, 
and right now I am not asking whether r 
not this would be a wise policy or unwise 
overall. I am just asking because I want to 
get a reply to the statement that Mr. Thomas 
has made or implied. I want to know if it is 
not true that by legislation we can tend, at 
least, in some areas, to prevent interest rates 
from increasing. 

Mr. Kino. By legislation? 

Senator Proxmie. In other words, by leg- 
islation, which restrains the Government 
from entering this field. Is there not a 
tendency to keep the demand for long-term 
funds lower and, therefore, diminish the 
pressure on interest rates for long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds? 

Mr. Nd. I do not believe that the mere 
lifting of that particular ceiling would pro- 
duce higher interest rates. 

Senator Proxmire. Long-term interest 
rates? You do not think that another $20 
billion of demand for money by the Federal 
Government in that area would have a 
tendency of creating of long 

Mr. Kd. It would relieve that amount of 
demand from the short term. 

Senator Proxmire. I recognize that. We 
are talking just about long term now. I 
think you are right about short term. 

Mr. Krnc. And I do not know, sir, as it 
depends on so many I do not believe 
It would make it rise. If it did, I do not 
believe it would be appreciable. It would be 
of a very, very minimum nature, if it did. 
It. could conceivably go either way, a little 
bit, but I think ft is more a matter of the 
economic. structure as a whole than of any 
certain sector. 

Senator Proxmire. You have answered the 
question. We disagree, perhaps. 

The final conclusion by Mr. Thomas—this 
is the last. questiom with regard to his 
speech-—was: 

“Th may be concluded that attempts to con- 
trol the level or the structure of interest 
rates by direct governmental action is. likely 
to meet with failure and to have disastrous 
consequences.” 

Is it not. direct. governmental action when 
the Federal Reserve Board raises the redis- 
count rate, when it lowers reserve require- 
ments, when it engages im open-market 
operations? This is a Government. agency 
which is acting. Heaven knows, it is acting 
directly. Does it not have an obvious effect 
om interest rates? 

Mr. Krnc. Les. str. I would think it would 
have am effect om interest rates. What Mr. 
Thomas may have had in mind would be if 


which would undoubtedly lead to more in- 
flation. 

Senator Prox mine. He does not say to peg 
interest rates. I agree that is a bad policy. 
He says, “attempts. to control the level or 
the structure of interest rates.” i 

It seems to me if the Federal Reserve 
Board is not doing that, I am a little puzzled 
by what they are doing. At least. ame of the 
consequences: of their action im te vary the 
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interest rate, to vary the level and the struc- 
ture of interest rates and its direction, and 
it is a Government agency. 

Let me move on to another area, 

Senator BENNETT. Before you leave that 
area, may I ask the witness one question 
which I think fits into it? 

Senator Proxmme. Very happy. 

Senator BENNETT. Does the Federal Re- 
serve Board lead or follow the general level 
of interest rates when it changes the redis- 
count rate? 

Mr. Kins. Well, sir, I can only speak from 
the time that I have been on the Board, 
which has been about 10 months, I do not 
think the Board or System tries to particu- 
larly or necessarily lead or follow. It tries 
to deal with the developments on a day-to- 
day and a month-to-month basis with the 
decisions made in the best interests of the 
country as a whole. 

Since I have been on the Board, the Sys- 
tem has increased some restraint on credit. 
It has not been a contraction of credit 
or money, but rather a fairly mild restraint, 
I think this is a good thing. 

Senator BENNETT. Has the Board raised the 
rediscount rate since you have been on the 
Board? 

Mr. Kune. Yes, sir. The Board has raised 
the rediscount twice in that time. In both 
instances, this was done subsequent to the 
raising of the prime rate by the commercial 
banks. 


Senator Bennett. So in both instances, the 
Board followed rather than led the market? 

Mr. Ko. That is correct. 

Senator BENNETT. Thank you. 

Senator PRoxumx. I thank the Senator 
from Utah. He may have a very good point 
there. He usually does have an excellent 
point, Maybe with regard to rediscount rate, 
it is more or less a passive instrument, 

It would certainly seem, however, that the 
Federal Reserve Board has active instru- 
ments, to wit, open-market operations, And 
I would assume that usually, not always, but 
usually, fluctuations in the reserve require- 
ments are not forced by any discrepancy in 
interest rates. They are simply an action 
taken because they feel more money is need- 
ed in the economy. Is that not your judg- 
ment? 

That when the Federal Reserve Board re- 
duces reserve requirements, and therefore 
increases the money supply, this is not taken 
to follow anything that has happened in the 
supply and demand for money. This is sim- 
ply taken because, in their judgment, the 
economy needs additional money as it grows. 

Mr. Kina. That is right. That is one 
method of increasing the money supply. The 
other one, of course, as you know, would be 
through open-market operations. 

Senator Proxmire. Yes. 

I call attention of the nominee to the pres- 
ent situation. The Federal Reserve Board, 
according to your own words, has followed a 
moderate policy of not contraction but of 
restraint. They have expanded the money 
supply, but less rapidly than the economy 
has grown, perhaps. Do you think it is a 
good policy for the Federal Reserve Board 
and its advisers to pay attention to such 
elements as in the economy of the stock 
market? 

In other words, as I understand it, the 
stock market has a fairly good record, cer- 
tainly not a perfect record, but a fairly good 
record of preceding industrial falls or drops 
preceding it by corresponding rise in stocks 
or fall in stocks. 

Is it your judgment that this is a factor 
sono page be noted, observed, and evalu- 
a 

Mr, KINO. Yes, sir; I think so, definitely. 
I think that every bit of information that we 
can get is of help in trying to arrive at an 
intelligent decision. 

Senator Proxmire, Is it not true that the 
stock market is the best judgment of the 
Nation's investors on what is going to be the 


future level of profits and industry? At 
least, this is one element of what goes into 
making stock rises. 

Mr, Kina. It is a good element, but I think, 
at times, it is extremely difficult to under- 
stand, 

Senator Proxmme. Sometimes it is com- 
pletely wrong, too. But by and large the 
record, as I have seen it compared, is fairly 
good. They are right more than they are 
wrong. 

The stock market dropped in January very 
very sharply. As I understand it, it wiped 
out the entire gain of 1959, and we are vir- 
tually back to the level of early 1959—the 
stock market indexes. Would you consider 
this to be, at least, one factor which would 
persuade you to consider the possibility of a 
change in monetary policy? 

Mr. Kino. It would certainly influence my 
thinking, yes, sir. 

Senator Proxmire. You are familiar with 
the National Industrial Conference Board? 
You have heard of that organization? 

Mr. Ka. No, sir; I do not remember it. 
I might have heard of it, but I do not recall. 

Senator Proxmire. The National Industrial 
Conference Board is a large business organ- 
ization, economic organization, which at- 
tempts to appraise what is going on. One 
of the things they do is to make periodic 
surveys of the plans of executives. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
recently tried to assess the impact of so- 
called credit restraint on the plans and 
programs of American business. They inter- 
viewed some 228 manufacturers, and it was 
interesting to me to discover that they con- 
cluded that credit restraint has had virtually 
no effect, in the judgment of 228 manufac- 
turing concerns, which I presume were typi- 
cal because this is a very responsible and 
careful organization, on their plans for the 
future—the plans for expansion and their 
plans for growth and their plans for pricing. 
It had no consequence whatsoever. 

Would this kind of finding influence you 
in your judgment as to the efficacy or effec- 
tiveness of monetary policy? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. I would be affected 
and take all of that, any information I could 
get, into consideration. I think that it is 
inconceivable, though, that there would not 
have been some reduction in expansion of 
industrial output because of interest rates. 

I have personal friends that I know that 
are in business that put off—— 

Senator Proxmire. I agree. There are 
some individuals that are affected. 

I will call your attention to the fact that 
during the period of credit restriction be- 
tween 1955 and 1957, we had a tremendous 
expansion in business plant, business equip- 
ment, business expansion. And the U. 8. 
News & World Report, in the current issue, 
makes this finding: What is tight money 
doing to business operations? Not much, 
according to a survey of 228 manufacturers 
by the National Industrial Conference Board. 

And then they go on to say that inter- 
national financing is expected to take care 
of investment plans by 90 percent of the 
firms in the National Industrial Conference 
Board list. These are the big firms, the firms 
that really make the big investments and 
constitute the biggest factor in our economy, 

Mr. Kina. I would say this, sir, that to the 
best of my knowledge, the System's intention 
is not to stop anybody from doing anything 
per se, but rather one of not expanding credit 
so that it inflicts more inflation on the Na- 
tion. That is the basic approach that I 
take to the problem o 

Senator Proxmire. So that you do, you 
would, recognize that it appears to be a fact 
that many of the bigger business firms are 
not affected. They do not postpone their 
expansion plans. They do not limit their 
operations on the basis of monetary policy. 

I think you and I perhaps could agree that 
smaller firms do. I had a smell printing 
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firm, for example. We expanded in 1955, but 
if we had waited a little while later, we 
probably would not have done it. And I 
think that is true of the smaller firms. The 
big firms, the big element in the economy, 
however, on the basis of this evidence of 
1955-57 seem to go ahead regardless o 

Senator BENNETT. May I make a comment? 

Senator Pnox umz. I wish you would. 

Senator BENNETT, I think it is healthy that 
American business can expand out of self- 
generated income rather than putting addi- 
tional pressure on the credit market. 

Senator Proxmire. I would agree 100 per- 
cent with the Senator from Utah. 

Senator BENNETT. I am sure that is true 
of many small firms as well as many big 
firms. 

Senator Proxmire. I think it is true, too, 
My point was, however, if one purpose of 
credit restraint is to bank the fires of in- 
flat ion by discouraging borrowing, the effec- 
tiveness is very questionable in view of the 
fact that the manufacturers pay no attention 
to it and expand anyway. 

Senator BENNETT. They do not expand by 
borrowing. Your article says they expect to 
expand from internal capitalization, which 
I think is good. 

Senator Proxmire. I think it is good, too. 
I simply argue that credit restraint or tight 
money, which ever you want to call it, has 
not been effective and seems to be not effec- 
tive on the basis of the very latest Judgment 
of manufacturing executives in stemming 
the borrowing of manufacturers. 

Mr. Kine, Well, sir, I do not think mone- 
tary policy can affect everything and accom- 
plish the ideal in everything at all. 

Senator Proxmire. I think you are right. 
It has a devastating effect on the cost of 
financing schools and hospitals and muni- 
cipal activity generally, although that is 
questionable, too. 

Let me come to this point. The Federal 
Reserve made a study last summer which was 
just made available, a study of State and 
local bond financing during the first half of 
1958. And one of the purposes of the study 
was to determine what effect high interest 
rates had in postponing construction. 

This might be a very important effect in 
diminishing the pressure on prices by en- 
couraging people to postpone construction to 
a later date. That may be very desirable in 
a period of inflation. What they found was 
very startling to me. They studied some 
$2,685 million in dollar volume of issues 
during the first half of 1958. And it was a 
very competent, fine survey by your own 
organization, the Federal Reserve Board. 
They found of these $2,685 million, only $45 
million in construction was delayed, State 
and local. 

What does that mean? Does it not mean 
that, once again, this tight money policy is 
not having the effect of diminishing the 
pressure on prices by discouraging borrowing 
and business activity? 

Mr. Kina. As I said earlier, I think really 
the purpose of the System has been to re- 
strain inflation more than to try to slow any- 
thing down or to stop anybody from doing 
anything. I think—— 

Senator Proxmire. If you do not stop them 
from doing anything, how do you stem the 
pressure on prices? 

Mr. Kine. Well, sir, it is up to each individ- 
ual to make his own decision as to whether 
he will or will not do something according 
to the interest rates. Frankly, I do not think 
that the rates that are in general effect now 
are prohibiting anybody with a legitimate 
demand for credit or legitimate loan from 
getting credit. 

Senator Proxmme. As I understand it, 
there are just two ways that the higher in- 
terest rates can mollify the effect of infla- 
tion. Number one is by tending to discour- 
age borrowing. Number two is by encour- 
aging saving. 
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We have been discussing borrowing. And 
on the basis of the evidence that I have 
been able to find—these are just two exam- 
ples and there are many—as you know, there 
seems to be very little effect in discourag- 
ing borrowing. People pay more when they 
build their hospital or build their school 
or build their plant if they have to borrow 
money for it. There is a selective kind of 
inflation, but they do not postpone it. They 
still do it, and it still has this same effect on 
inflation as it would have if interest rates 
had not been increased, 

So the borrowing aspect of this thing, it 
seems to me—the saving would be some- 
thing else. I want to come to that in a 
minute—but the borrowing aspect, it would 
seem to me that the evidence is clear that 
credit restraint has not been successful in 
inhibiting borrowing. 

Mr. Krnc. I think it all points up the limi- 
tations that monetary policy has and points 
up the need, as the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee report has shown, for greater use of 
fiscal policy. 

Senator FuLsRIGHT. Will the Senator yield 
for questions? 

Senator Proxmire. I would be delighted to 

eld. 

e FULBRIGHT. Maybe you have cov- 
ered this, Mr. King, but what do you think 
would be the effect if the budgetary surplus 
were $12 billion instead of $4 billion? 

Mr. Kd. A budgetary surplus? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. A Federal budgetary 
surplus, The budget recently submitted to 
Congress provided a $4 billion surplus, which 
is much less than our deficit last year. In 
other words, if this year’s surplus balanced 
last year’s deficit, instead of only a $4 bil- 
lion surplus, what would have been the 
effect upon the interest rates; this problem 
you are speaking of? 

Mr. Kine. I think that would tend to 
lower the interest rates, Senator. I would 
think that would be the normal conse- 
quence. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Do you think it would 
be beneficial to our whole fiscal policy, in- 
cluding this matter which is causing so 
much concern now, the balance of inter- 
national payments, if we had a budgetary 
surplus of $12 billion? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; I think it would be a 
very, very healthy thing for the country. 

Senator FULBRIGHT, Did the Federal Re- 
serve Board recommend to the administra- 
tion that they have a $12 billion surplus in- 
stead of a $4 billion surplus? 

Mr. KING. No, sir; I do not think the 
Board, since I have been on it, has recom- 
mended anything along that line to the 
administration. I mean, we really do not, 
to my knowledge, include in recommenda- 
tions to the administration in that particu- 
lar field. We feel that our own 

Senator FULBRIGHT. The point the Senator 
was making illustrates the limitations of 
monetary policy. If the Board is interested 
in keeping the level of our economy on a 
reasonable basis, why does it not make a 
recommendation that it believes a budgetary 
surplus of $12 billion would be beneficial to 
the economy? 

Mr. Kine. Well, sir; I would certainly be 
glad to recommend that to anybody, but I 
am a junior member of the Board and, as 
such, have not been called upon by the 
administration for an expression along that 
line. I would be glad to give anyone that 
thinking of mine, but I would not presume 
to advise the President abou.— 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Do I understand that 
the administration does not consult the 
Federal Reserve System on important mat- 
ters such as how the budget should be bal- 
anced and how our Government's fiscal poli- 
cies are set up? I do not mean you person- 
ally; I mean the Federal Reserve System and 
the Board. They are not consulted? 

Mr. King. There is certainly some contact 
between the administration and the Federal 
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Reserve Board. I personally have had very, 


very little. I make up my mind and cast 
my vote on each matter in an entirely in- 
dependent manner. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. The administration is 
in a very critical situation, it seems to me. 
It would be perfectly proper if the Board 
feels this way that they make a recom- 
mendation to try to straighten the adminis- 
tration out. It is in bad shape apparently. 

Mr. Kina, Well, sir; I think the Board has 
been more concerned with trying to deal 
with its own direct statutory responsibilities. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. But it is tied in with 
this other problem. I know the other mem- 
bers of the Board’s staff I have heard, 
thought that we ought to take off this ceil- 
ing on the interest rates in behalf of the 


Government's bond policy, in behalf of a 


better fiscal situation. You do recommend 
that, do you not, that we remove the 414- 
percent ceiling? 

Mr. Kina. I think it would be in the best 
interests of the country to remove it, at least 
on a temporary basis. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. It is my understanding 
you all recommended that. I think you 
recommended it to this committee. 

In answer to questions, you said, “Yes,” 
you think that it is a good thing. Is that 
not so? 

Mr. Kd. Yes, sir. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I do not see why you 
are being so backward about recommending 
to the administration some more sensible 
policies with regard to its budget. 

Mr. Kina. Well, sir, I think the Board has 
had no desire to appear to be suggesting or 
advising the Congress or to the administra- 
tion as to what they should do. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. In answer to my ques- 
tion, then, you would recommend, if you 
were asked, that there be a larger surplus? 

Mr. KING. Yes, sir. 

Senator FULBRIGHT, Of course, there are 
two ways todo that. One is to cut expendi- 
tures, if they can; and, if they cannot, they 
ought to increase taxes, should they not? 

Mr. Kine. That is correct, sir. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Do you think an in- 
crease in taxes is justifiable, assuming they 
cannot find any way to cut expenditures? 

Mr. Ko. That would be a matter that I 
am glad the Congress would have to decide, 
Senator. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I know we need advice. 
I am asking your advice. You are here to 
give us advice. 

Mr. KI Nd. I would not recommend it is 
as long as we could maintain something like 
a $4 billion surplus. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Now you are backing 
up. You said $12 billion would be much 
better, and it would be good for the country. 
Why not 12. 

I think it would be perfectly proper for 
you to answer. You are supposed to give us 
advice, both the Congress and the country. 
You are experts on this. You have nothing 
else to do, but contemplate these problems. 

Mr. Kinc. I think a 84 billion surplus 
would be a fine thing. I think $12 billion 
would be better. But I would not recom- 
mend raising taxes to try to increase the sur- 
plus from 4 to 12. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Why not? 

Mr. KING. Because I think, in the light of 
the circumstances that we are in today and 
what the country is trying to do and the 
position it is in trying to get and provide a 
climate for people to go ahead and develop 
their full capabilities and possibilities, that 
it would be undesirable. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Is it true that the net 
Federal takeout of our gross national prod- 
uct is no more now than it was in 1953? Is 
that not true? 

Mr. KN. In the form of taxes? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. Kina. I thought it had gone up, Sen- 
ator. I do not know the exact figures. 
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Senator Fur Rn HT. Your staff, I think, can 
tell you that the percentage of the gross 
national product today is no more than it 
was in 1953. 

Is that not right, Mr. Young? 

Mr. Younc (Ralph A. Young, adviser to the 
Board). That is about right, yes, sir. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. And we have a growing 
economy. Why would you hold it back to 
the same level as 1953? 

Mr. Kina. I do not think it would be a 
matter of holding anything back. I think 
that the lower the taxes are in general, the 
more it stimulates people to go ahead with 
business enterprises that benefit, in my 
opinion, all of America. I do not think 
there is any such thing as saying that this 
level or that level is too high or too low. 
But I think that there is some point there 
where it does discourage people from going 
ahead. 

So I would approach tax increases—al- 
though, as I say, that is not in my field. 
But since the Senator has asked me about it, 
I want to tell him what I think to the best 
of my ability. I think that increases only 
discourage this type of thing. And I think 
that it is fine for this country when people 
are encouraged to go ahead and are able to 
profit if they risk. Through the risk, they 
provide jobs for people of this country and, 
of course, that will be one of the tremendous 
problems that we have in this next several 
years ahead. It is consideration for the 
employment in the country that there are 
jobs for all these people that will be here. 

Senator WII HIAMs. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Senator yield? 

Senator Proxmire. I yield to the Senator. 

Senator WILIAMs. I wonder, in this con- 
nection, Mr. King, what you consider a 
healthy rate of growth in this country? 

Mr. KN. Well, sir, I will admit that that 
is one that has me slightly buffaloed. I do 
not know exactly how it would be measured. 
I have heard people measure it in terms of 
gross national product, and I think that is 
certainly an important thing. But I think 
growth is something to be achieved through 
a climate of as much freedom as possible for 
the citizenry to go ahead in, rather than 
to try to artificially achieve any certain rate 
of growth. I think in producing the climate 
for expansion of the country, in producing 
a climate that will permit its citizens to be 
encouraged to try to expand their invest- 
ments and their plant and operations, that 
we will truly achieve more growth than in 
trying to more or less, through governmental 
means, force a certain amount of growth. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Are you now satisfied 
with the climate and the opportunity for 
growth at this time? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. I confess, I am never 
completely satisfied with anything, I am 
afraid. I am more inclined to hope that we 
can continually perfect our system. I think 
that we have been having a reasonable 
growth in this country. 

As I go about the country and into other 
cities and observe industries, such as air- 
craft, and I see the tremendous expansion 
that we have had in this country in the last 
few years, I think that we really have had 
considerable growth. Now, I do not know 
exactly how I could measure that in any 
percentage, for example. But from what 
my eyes tell me, we have had a considerable 
amount of growth. I am not against more 
growth, because I am for the Government 
providing the most favorable climate pos- 
sible, conducive to its citizenry to go ahead 
and provide this growth. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Thank you. 

Senator Proxmire. I want to return in a 
minute to the effectiveness of monetary pol- 
icy. But before I do that, I want to follow 
up the questioning of Senator FULBRIGHT. 

The Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, Mr. Martin, 
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speaks out frequently and with great effec- 
tiveness on the editorial pages of America. 
Also, of course, we listen to him. I read 
everything he says. He is a very persuasive 
man when he speaks out. Does he speak 
out as an individual, or does he consult you 
and clear what he says with you and the 
other six members of the Board? 

Mr. KinG. Well, certainly, sir, he is free to 
say many things on his own by virtue of his 
position. Official Board matters, though, 
such as any policy decision or any action, 
including replies to the congressional com- 
mittees and the like, of course, come before 
the Board for its inspection, criticism, or 
alteration. 

Senator Proxmire. He makes his recom- 
mendations to Congress, which he has done 
frequently on various policies, including the 
4¥%-percent limit, after consultation with 
you and other members of the Board, or does 
he do that as 

Mr. Krnc. Oh, no, sir. He does that in 
consultation with the Board during regular 
Board meetings. 

Senator Proxmire. You have had an oppor- 
tunity to pass on that with your approval 
or disapproval? 

Mr. KING. Yes, sir. 

Senator Proxmire. Can you tell me, or is 
it private, as to how that vote went? Was 
it unanimous? 

Mr. Krvc. Well, sir, I would not think it 
‘was proper for me to—— 

Senator Proxmire. That is all right. Just 
say it was an executive decision. 

Mr. Kro. That is right, sir. 

Senator Proxmime. You say that you 
thought we should have a surplus of $4 bil- 
lion, which it just happens is the figure 
that the President recommended. Do you 
favor the President’s recommendation for 
an increase in the gas tax and the postal in- 
crease that he recommended? 

Mr. King. I am sorry, Senator, but I am 
not qualified on those. I know nothing 
about those particular fields. 

Senator Proxmie. That is the only way 
we can have the surplus, unless you say 
we ought to have other taxes. 

Mr. Kroc. Well, sir, I really do not know 
anything about those particular taxes, I 
think it is outside my fleld. 

Senator Proxmmer. When you said a $4 
billion surplus, you apparently meant we 
ought to have as big a surplus as possible. 
Whether we have those taxes or do not have 
them is a matter of—— 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

Senator Proxmire. To return to the ef- 
fectiveness of monetary policy, you agree 
that it has its very substantial limitations? 
I would like to turn to the savings aspect 
and call your attention to a Wall Street 
Journal article just yesterday which had this 
to say: 

“The best overall gage of savings is the 
Commerce Department's figure for personal 
savings, This is the difference between per- 
sonal after-tax income and personal con- 
sumption expenditures. The Department's 
figures for the full year of 1959 are not 
complete, but the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers estimates they will show 
personal savings last year totaled $23.3 bil- 
lion down from $23.5 billion in the previous 
term. (Very close to the same, but a slight 
drop.) The 1959 figure would amount to 7 

of after-tax income down from 7.4 
percent in 1958 and the lowest percentage 
for any year since big spending 1955.” 

The fact is that this year we have the 
highest interest rates we have had in 30 
years. Yet, the evidence is overwhelming 
that people are saving less. 

This article goes on to point out that 


group to save a larger tage of their 
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high interest rates do not discourage bor- 
rowing, if they do not encourage savings, 
what real effect do they have in dampen- 
ing the flames of inflation? 

Mr. Erna. Well, sir, they have a limited 
effect on it, I think, as there are so many 
other factors on the problem. I 
think, though, how bad it would be if it 
had not been for what dampening effect it 
does have. I think I recognize limitations 
of monetary policy, but I am very happy 
that the System has done what it has done 
to try to maintain the integrity of our cur- 
rency. 

I am inclined to think that if the rates 
had been lower in general, how much less 
the saving would perhaps have been and 
how much more inflation we would have 
had. I think the Federal Reserve System 
certainly does not try to make a case for 
stopping inflation, but rather of doling what 
it can to keep the value of the dollar as 
stable as possible. 

Senator Proxmire. Is not this the same 
thing? What is the difference between 
stopping inflation and doing what it can to 
stabilize the dollar? 

In other words, if it is not taking any 
action that is going to stop inflation, then it 
is not doing anything that is going to 
stabilize the dollar. 

Mr. Kd. Yes, sir, as I say, I think their 
ideas are to do what we can to be helpful, 
realizing that we cannot do the complete 
job. But the realization that we cannot do 
everything is no reason to do nothing. 

Senator Proxmire. What effect can the 
monetary policy have if it does not substan- 
tially discourage borrowing and if it does 
not encourage savings? 

Mr. Ka. I think it is the alternative that 
we have to think about which is the result 
of what would follow from releasing credit 
in greater and unwarranted quantities 
through open-market operations or through 
reserve requirements. 

Senator Proxmire. Mr. King, this is a mat- 
ter of degree and, of course, when we speak 
as polemicists—I am not accusing you of 
being one, but what we do is accuse our op- 
ponents of having a very extreme position, 
and we attack that. I have never advocated 
any sudden, huge expansion of the money 
supply. I do not think Senator Dovaras 
has or those of the rest of us who disagree 
with the Federal Reserve have done so. 
What we have advocated is that we have a 
moderate expansion and keep pace with the 
growth in the gross national product. 

Why do you think that this would tend 
to be inflationary? 

Mr. Kino. I think it is just a matter of 
common experience that the more credit 
that is turned loose—and even on pure econ- 
omy theory—the more money there is to 
buy the same amount of goods, and that is 
necessarily going to produce a certain 
amount of increase in prices that are not re- 
lated to increase in productivity. 

I am, frankly, in favor very much of pro- 
viding what increases are proper for the 
money supply to be able to go ahead and do 
its part in the achievement of the maximum 
growth and development consistent with as 
much stability of the currency as possible. 
It is a very inexact thing, and I am re- 
minded of the Radcliffe report issued in 
England this past year. 

They studied for 2 years, and 100 of the 
most learned people on the subject partici- 
pated. When I got through it, I came out 
with the conclusion that they, too, realize 
it was a complicated subject, and that they 
had not been able to really say anything 
absolute, either—that it is more a matter 
of whether human beings are to be en- 
trusted with the responsibility to make 
these decisions or whether there is a way of 
doing it by a machine of some kind to grind 
out answers and policies. 
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I am aware of the frailties of humanity 
and of the frailties of my own mental fac- 
ulties. I merely hope to do the best I can 
for the country, and I can assure you, Sen- 
ator, that my devotion is to this country 
more than anything else. I intend, if I am 
confirmed, to do the best I can for the coun- 
try. I am not an expert, Senator. I have 
been on this job for about a year, and I 
have tried to apply myself, and I have done 
the best that I know how. 

With your permission and the permission 
of the Senate, I will continue to try to learn 
with, I think, a very, very open mind, based 
on the dedication for what I feel is a great 
sense of responsibility to the American peo- 
ple as a whole, not just to the American peo- 
ple today or those of us that are occupying 
this room or those that are on earth today, 
but also to those that will come along in the 
future. I think in having this sense of re- 
sponsibility, it is awfully hard to say that 
this, that, or the other is absolute in the 
field of monetary policy. 

I just propose to do the best I know how 
to do and to try to continue to learn. I do 
not pose, as I say, as an expert. If I stay 
on the Board for possibly several more years, 
then perhaps I might be considered as being 
one. At least, I should hope to become more 
expert than I am now. But that is simply 
my intention. It is just to do the best that 
I know how to do. 

Senator Proxmire. I think that is a very 
commendable statement of intentions. 

I realize there are no final definitive an- 
swers. But this is one of the reasons why; 
with human frailty, with its tendency for 
agencies to become the satraps of the indus- 
try they are supposed to regulate—that is 
why some of us are thinking about the pos- 
sibilities of limiting the power of the Federal 
Reserve so we would have a regular increase 
in the monetary supply rather than have one 
that is subject to crystal-ball gazing and 
guesses and one that seems to be resulting 
in higher and higher interest rates. 

I would like to call your attention to some 
figures that I have noted over the past 8 or 
10 years. The fact is that our money sup- 
ply has increased between 1952 and 1959 at a 
fairly regular rate from $129 to $140 billion. 
At the same time, the gross national product 
has increased from $347 to $480 billion, 

In order to make this simple, the fact is 
that the ratio of the money supply to gross 
national product has declined sharply from 
37 percent in 1952 to 36 percent in 1953 and 
went back up to 37 percent in 1954 as the 
Federal Reserve Board tried to expand mone- 
tary supply to meet the recession problems. 
Then, they contracted it again to 34 percent 
in 1955 and 33 percent in 1956 and 31.5 per- 
cent in 1957. They let it go up a little in 
1958—not much—to 32.7. Now it is down to 
29 percent. It is the lowest relationship that 
we have had in 30 years. 

The result of that has been to increase 
interest rates on bills from 1.8 
percent in 1952, 1.9 the next year, and so 
forth, up to 4.6 percent today. 

It has had the effect of increasing AAA 
bonds from 2.96 to 4.6 percent. 

My question is: Is this policy of keeping 
the money supply stringent in relation to 
the gross national product wise in view of 
the very sharp increase in interest rates over 
the past 8 years? 

Mr. Kina. Well, sir, I think generally that 
the monetary policy has been wise over the 
past 8 years. While I have not been there 
for that period and thus am not qualified to 
say, I nevertheless think that it is entirely 
possible that the Board, the System, has 
done some things that it would have been 
somewhat better in retrospect to have done 
in a different way. 

Senator Proxmirme, Let me go to some 
more specific points on this. When the 
interest rate increased from roughly 2.1 per- 
cent up to 4.1 percent on long-term bonds, 
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municipal bonds, it meant that the cost of 
interest in financing the building of a 
school, a $1 million school, went up by 
$300,000 if it is financed over a 30-year period, 
It went up by that much without providing 
another brick, and without providing a dol- 
lars’ increase in salary for the people work- 
ing on it. It did provide great discourage- 
ment for school builders, a great burden on 
property taxpayers in various local districts. 
‘This is an enormous price to pay for a mone- 
tary policy which a Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board admits is very limited in its 
impact, a monetary policy which cannot 
point to any specific benefits it has had in 
dampening the effects of inflation. 

The school example that I pointed to is 
exactly the same with regard to hospitals. 
It is the same with regard to all kinds of 
things which this country urgently needs. 
The effect has been to increase the price very 
greatly, to some extent to discourage build- 
ing or to result in building only at very 
great cost. 

Mr. Ka. Well, Senator, I can say that I 
do not believe I have any bias toward high 
interest rates or toward the institutions 
that we regulate. I would say, rather, if I 
had any, it would be on the other side be- 
cause of my personal background, which I 
cannot erase in any way. I cannot get rid 
of the fact that I am from industry, pri- 
marily, before I came on this Board to which 
I now devote my full time. That industry 
is directly connected through its operations, 
its profits or losses—and we have had 
losses—with the construction business. So 
I certainly have no desire to dampen con- 
struction. 

As I say; if I had a bias, it would be in 
that direction. I certainly 

Senator Proxmire. You recognize, then, 
the very adverse consequence on school con- 
struction and on education in America? 
The fact is that this high-interest-rate 
policy has greatly increased the cost of 
school construction to local school districts. 

Mr. Kina. Well, Senator, the only schools 
I am familiar with are the ones in my home 
State. And even in spite of monetary policy 
of the past several years—as I say, I do not 
propose to defend every action of the Federal 
Reserve System back into history, but only 
that I have approached it from the stand- 
point of trying to do what I can while I am 
on the Board in the interests of the country. 
But in our State, our schools are going 
ahead very well. 

There are some cases, naturally, where the 
people in our municipalities want to do all 
at once everything that they could reason- 
ably do in a period of several years. They 
would like to constrict it all into one period. 
Naturally, if they do this it will put a load 
and a strain on the credit markets, which 
has a tendency to—not a tendency—but 
rather, which certainly adds to the cost of 
the buildings. 

But I believe, frankly, that what restraint 
has resulted to that particular field, it has 
been worth it to the community to bear that 
amount of restraint rather than to have 
borne the alternative, which would have 
been Federal Reserve creation of inflationary 
credit in larger and larger amounts. 

Senator Proxmire. No. Supposing they 
simply followed a policy beginning, say, in 
1954-55, of maintaining a ratio of 34 per- 
cent, a moderate ratio much lower than it 
has been during most of the past 30 years— 
a little bit higher than the 1920’s, but not 
a monetary stringency so that interest rates 
are now at the lowest level since 

Mr. King. Well, Senator, I think you will 
have to recognize that the velocity of money 
during that period, the rate at which people 
have found it possible to turn money 
over—— 

Senator Proxmire. Of course. The velocity 
of money cannot do anything else if the 
money supply is low and the gross national 
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product increases. By definition, the veloc- 
ity of money is bound to go up. By defini- 
tion it cannot do anything else. It is 
bound to follow. If you diminish the money 
supply, cut it in two, and if the gross na- 
tional product somehow maintained its level, 
then you just have a doubling in velocity. 
It is just automatic. So when you say veloc- 
ity takes care of it, sure, it does. 

The way you can tell the effect of this 
velocity taking care of it is in the interest 
rates and what happens to the interest rates. 
What has happened is, as I have shown, it 
has increased enormously, not only for Treas- 
ury bills and the taxpayer's costs, but also for 
people who want to build schools, hospitals, 
and for individual companies or businesses. 

Senator BENNETT. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Proxmie, Yes. 

Senator BENNETT, I have been following 
the Senator's reasoning. If we carry it to a 
logical conclusion, the solution of the prob- 
lem is to supply all the money the market 
demands in terms o 

Senator Proxmire. May I answer my friend 
from Utah by saying the “logical conclu- 
sion” is ridiculo ad absurdum. You can 
make any argument ridiculous by then say- 
ing, “provide an infinite amount.” What I 
am saying is we should simply have a mod- 
erate policy of fairly neutral action by the 
Federal Reserve Board, not pegging interest 
rates, but keeping the supply of money at a 
level so it keeps pace with the growth 
in the economy. 

Senator BENNETT. To me, there is a very 
definite necessary relationship between the 
supply of money and the savings of people. 
I have been listening to your questioning 
of the witness, and it seems to me you have 
put the whole burden on that amount of 
increase in the supply of money for credit, 

As a matter of fact, money and credit are 
not wealth, and the people who borrow 
money to build school buildings or buy 
houses are limited, eventually, by the 
amount of actual savings, wealth, that 
the people are willing to contribute to the 
process. If we doubled the supply of money 
tomorrow, we would not increase wealth by 
$1. But eventually, we would double the 
price of everything we put out. 

This concentration on the fiscal supply of 
money as the solution of this problem seems 
to me to be essentially fallacious. 

Senator Proxmme. May I answer my good 
friend from Utah by saying that the only 
element in the economy over which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, in my judgment, has any 
degree of control is the money supply. I 
would agree 100 percent with my good friend 
from Utah that this is not the whole answer 
at all. I am saying it is an answer that 
affects interest rates. It is an answer that 
affects inflation very slightly on the basis 
of the best evidence we can find that has not 
been contradicted, But it is an answer 
which has very serious consequences on the 
American people in many, many very serious 
ways. AndIam trying to get from the nom- 
inee his thinking about the consequences, 
not only on the economy as a whole and in 
general, but the consequences on our school- 
children and the consequences on people 
who want to buy a home and build a house. 

Senator BENNETT. The thing that bothers 
the Senator from Utah is that you set up 
your premise which, to me, is not stable or 
sound, that the failure to increase the actual 
supply of credit is the sole reason for the 
rise in the interest rate. Then you finally 
bring yourself to the point, as I have tried 
to follow you, that the monetary policy of 
the Federal Reserve is to bear the whole 
responsibility for the situation you feel is 
bad 


Actually, I think over the last 3 or 4 years 
the supply of available credit in this country 
has substantially increased, as has the sup- 
ply of savings. I do not agree with the 
premise of the Senator that the policies of 
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the Federal Reserve Board have not increased 
savings and therefore, they have no effect 
on that phase of the inflation problem and 
they have not dampened down borrowing. 
Actually, we have no way of testing what 
the situation would have been like if the 
policy the Senator proposes had been fol- 
lowed out. But, looking back at history, 
generally, when those conditions existed, we 
have had high inflation. I feel the record 
should not be based entirely on the idea 
which I think the Senator, probably unin- 
tentionally, is putting into the record that 
the Federal Reserve, by failing to increase 
the money supply at a rate consonant with 
the increase in the gross national product, 
has somehow been solely responsible for the 
rise in the interest rates and this, in turn, 
has choked off, or has helped to choke off, 
our growth. 

Senator PRoxMIRE. May I reply to my good 
friend from Utah by saying that perhaps 
the word “solely” would not be correct and, 
as the Senator from Utah said, this was 
unintentional. 

Let me say it is intentional on my part to 
say that the one conscious agency in our 
society that has been influencing in a 
planned way, in an orderly and thoughtful 
way, the rate of interest has been the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Perhaps the Treasury 
to some extent, but I think—the Federal 
Reserve Board has primarily done this. Let 
me show you that in 1952 the ratio was 37 
percent of money supply to gross national 
product. The interest rate on bills was 1.8. 
The next year, the ratio dropped, interest 
rates went up—36 percent and 1.9. The next 
year—this was a recession year, 1954—the 
ratio went up again. The money supply 
was increased and interest rates dropped. 
They dropped all the way down to 1 percent. 

The next year, the ratio was diminished 
as the money supply failed to increase as 
gross national product increased. What 
happened to the interest rates? They went 
up sharply. The next year the same thing 
happened. Money supply was maintained 
almost static. As the gross national product 
grew, interest rates shot up to 2.7 percent. 

The next year, exactly the same thing hap- 
pened. The ratio dropped down to 31.5; in- 
terest rates went up to 3.8. The next year 
the Federal Reserve Board followed the 
policy of credit ease. They increased the 
money supply. The gross national product 
remained about the same. That was the re- 
cession year of 1958. Interest rates dropped 
to 1.8. 

And this year, 1959, during the middle of 
the year, the ratio was 29 percent. It is even 
less now, I believe, and interest rates went up. 

I say this is direct, immediate; this is as 
explicit and specific as we can possibly get. 
This is one agency which has amazing con- 
trol over the element in the economy that 
they are supposed to control, and that is 
the interest rate. I do not know how any- 
body can dispute that in view of these 
figures. 

Senator BENNETT. I think they are not 
charged with control of the interest rate; 
they are charged with the management of 
the money supply, and the interest rate 
changes as an automatic result. I think 
that is one of the basic differences between 
me and the Senator from Wisconsin and one 
of the things that I think is the basic fallacy 
in his assumption that the Federal Reserve 
Board is charged with the responsibility of 
fixing interest rates. 

Interest rates are an effect; they are not 
a cause. 

Senator Proxmire. They are an effect that 
follows inevitably, I think, from this policy. 

I do not want to detain the nominee too 
long. You have been very, very patient as 
well as responsive in your replies. I would 
like to call your attention, however, to two 
other things. One is the front page of the 
Wall Street Journal just 2 or 3 days ago. 
George Shea who wrote this is a very fine 
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financial writer, and I think we can agree 
the Wall Street Journal is one of the leading 
financial papers in the country. Mr. Shea 
in the Journal has just pointed out our 
economy is well below capacity m most in- 
dustries. Automobiles will be far below the 
8 million capacity which they achieved in 
1955. Machine tools will be below two- 
thirds of capacity. Steel is about 95 per- 
cent of capacity now, but they are replenish- 
ing inventories because of the strike situa- 
tion, and they are expected to operate during 
most of the year at 80 or 85 percent of 
capacity. So we do not have a situation 
which has excess demand putting pressure 
on capacity and driving up prices in that 
sense. 

Also, I would like to call your attention 
to the point that the most recent figures we 
have on employment is that 5.2 percent of 
the work force, far more than 3 million men. 
are out of work now, looking for work, bid- 
ding for work. There is an excess labor 
supply. 

Under these circumstances, it is apparent 
that we do not have a shortage of human 
resources, and we do not have a shortage of 
factory capacity and the argument that we 
have an excess of demand that is likely to 
cause an inflationary situation, it seems to 
me, is answered by the cold, hard facts of 
life that show, on the contrary, we have an 
excess capacity and an excess labor force. 

Under these circumstances, the argument 
for further credit restraint is answered fairly 
conclusively by the facts of life, particularly 
in view of the fact that the stock market 
appears to be anticipating a further dimi- 
nution in industry activity toward the end 
of the year and in view of the fact of the 
National Industrial Conference Board and 
others that they are going to 
taper off industrial activity. 

I would like your reaction to that. 

Mr. Kro. Senator, those are all factors I 
would take into consideration in arriving 
at a decision. There are, of course, many 
other factors that would have to be con- 


sidered in connection with that. I will say 


to you, sir, that I very strongly dislike see- 
ing people out of work. 

As a matter of fact, the business that I 
came from—and I am not an official any 
more—has a plant in Monroe, La., that man- 
ufactures oak . The plant is shut 
down right now. Normally there are about 
125 people there, and I hate to see those 
people out of work, Senator. I have had a 
very close relationship with them. They are 
not mumbers on a piece of paper to me. 
They are real people. So I have a very, very 
keen awareness of people that are out of 
work. But that has happened on occasions. 

I suppose that my main interest in being 
on this Board was to attempt, within the 
framework of my capabilities, to help make 
decisions that would minimize unemploy- 
ment and would permit the country to go 
ahead on an even keel toward sustainable 
growth as much of the time as possible, be- 
cause the ups and downs of the economy can 
have very, very terrible effects on business, 
and that has an effect on unemployment. 

So I am probably more interested in this 
job because of an awareness of these things 
that you talk about. As I have indicated I 
I do not 


ills that we have is for the Federal Reserve 
to grind out more and more credit. 


In fact, Senator, I think it is really an 


unreasonable position to say that the Fed- 
eral Reserve is responsible for all this prob- 
lem that we are in. I think that the Con- 
gress must take its full share of the re- 
sponsibility. And my hope is that if I am 
permitted to continue in the Federal Re- 
serve that we can conduct our policies in 
harmony with the toward a con- 
certed effort to give the American people 
more stability. 
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Senator Pnox mz. I would like to ask 
you about two specific problems. One is the 
3-percent limit on time deposits for na- 
tional banks, which the Federal Reserve has 
maintained. There is a feeling on the part 
of many people that this may be a conces- 
sion to the industry, that, obviously, the na- 
tional banks have an interest in limiting 
competition among themselves and limiting 
the amount they have to pay out to time 
depositors. And I am wondering, in view of 
the very sharp increase of interest rates gen- 
erally, in view of the feeling that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has expressed that Con- 
gress is delinquent by not taking the 4½ per- 
cent interest off long-term bonds why the 
Federal. Reserve Board does not permit the 
national banks in this country to be com- 
petitive, too, and not maintain this artificial- 
ly lower pegged interest rate which is in the 
interest of the banks, certainly, and not the 
general public, 

Mr. Kina. Senator, I can give you only my 
own thinking on that. The subject has been 
discussed pro and con at the Board on 
many, many occasions, 

The Congress, in what I consider its wis- 
dom, has required the Board to place a 
maximum limit on the interest that mem- 
ber banks may pay on time and savings de- 
posits. And the Board increased that maxi- 
mum about 3 years ago, I think. That was 
before I came on the Board. It was then 
moved from 2% to 3 percent, and the FDIC 
took the same action for nonmember in- 
sured banks. 

I agree very wholeheartedly that, if the 
present general interest-rate structure con- 
tinues, there is no reason to deny people a 
higher rate of return on savings deposits un- 
less it might involve some danger by placing 
the banks in competitive positions of having 
to bid too highly to get deposits. The mere 
moving up of the maximum, however, would 
not require the banks to pay higher rates 
since the maximum rate, whatever it is, is 
only permissive. But, then, if the maxi- 
mum permissible rate were ever moved down 
as the general structure of interest rates 
moved lower, that would be a harder action 
in the sense that it would require banks that 
were paying the maximum to reduce their 
rate. Therefore, the movement of the rate 
up can be said to be an easier thing than a 
movement down in the ceiling. 

My belief is that an increase in the past, 
and I am not speculating on the future be- 
cause I will have to decide that in the light 
of the conditions at the time, but in the past, 
though, it has been my belief that an in- 
crease In it might help to shove the whole 
structure into higher ground, which I think 
could have the effect of making the next 
drop a sharp drop and, therefore, contribute 
to a more rigorous up and down. 

As I said earlier, I am more concerned with 
trying to straighten out these ups and downs 
or make them as little up as possible and 
also as little down as possible and to let the 
economy ride along on as much of an even 
keel and with as much stability and sus- 
tainable growth as possible, 

Senator Proxmire, This is your province. 
It is something which you should have a con- 
viction about what Congress should do. 
Would you recommend that Congress just 
knock off this Federal Reserve power to de- 
termine, fix, the maximum limit on time de- 
posits and let it be competitive? 

Mr. KING. No, sir; I would not. 

Senator Proxmire. If we did eliminate this 
power, you would not have to worry about the 
argument you are making now that you have 
trouble lowering it. It would be competi- 
tive. That would be it. 

Mr. Erna. I would rather have the trouble 


of doing it, Senator, than to have it left wide 
open. You would risk too wide open com- 


petition. I think the legislative history 
shows that a reason for enactment of the law 
was to attempt to eliminate wide open com- 
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petition of banks for savings deposits, and 
Iam aware of the fact that today this places 
commercial banks in rather poor competitive 
position with other savings institutions and 
also even with 

Senator Proxmire. Why should they not be 
competitive? 

Mr. KiNG. Sir? 

Senator Proxmime. Why should they not 
be competitive? 

Mr. Ka. Well, sir, I think that they 
should be. I think it is really more a ques- 
tion, though, of whether it is better to throw 
down safeguards or to keep them where they 
can be maintained in the absence of safe- 
guards in other fields. I think it is entirely 
true that the scramble for the funds of other 
people in the form of this fellow bidding 
more and this one bidding more and this one 
bidding more contributes to a subsequent 
drop in the economy that is very, very hard 
on people. 

Senator Proxmire. You have a scramble 
now with savings and loans bidding it up. 

Mr. Ka. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Proxmire. This is just one arti- 
ficial limitation. One area does not provide 
a blanket overall limitation for all institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Kia. That is correct, sir. i 

Senator Proxmire. It seems to me ineffi- 
cient and, in a sense, it handicaps the na- 
tional banks although I can see why they 
would be interested in maintaining it. 

Mr. Kina. I will say this, too: If I thought 
this developed to a critical enough point, I 
would probably conclude I had to vote to 
raise that minimum. The Board has not 
voted on this. I am expressing an opinion 
here that has not been an official position 
I have taken on the Board. We have dis- 
cussed it as I indicated earlier. 

oe PROXMIRE, You have an open mind 
on 

Mr. Kra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Proxmire. All right. 

I just have one further area of question- 
ing, and that is with regard to reserve re- 
quirements. There has been criticism which 
may or may not be well founded of a policy 
the Federal Reserve Board follows, which is 
mighty profitable for the banks and mighty 
expensive for the taxpayer. This is to in- 
increase the money supply whenever the 
Federal Reserve increases it, by lowering re- 
serve requirements. 

On the other hand, the way the Federal 
Reserve contracts the money supply when 
it does this is by engaging in open-market 
operations. If open-market operations were 
used as a means of increasing the money 
supply, it would be done by the Federal Re- 
serve Board going into the bond market, 
buying bonds and receiving the income that 
private banks now receive from those Fed- 
eral bonds. And if they did this over a pe- 
riod of 8 or 10 years, it would mean a very 
substantial procurement of Federal bonds. It 
would mean a sharp reduction in service on 
the national debt, and it would be in the 
great interests of the economy for our Nation. 
We could reduce our Federal cost by hun- 
dreds of millions if the Federal Reserve fol- 
lowed this policy of expanding the money 
supply by open-market operations instead 
of reserve requirements, although the banks 
might not enjoy profits that they enjoy under 
present Federal Reserve policies. 

How do you feel about that? 

Mr, Kina. Well, Senator, I feel that they 
are both tools for a flexible monetary pol- 
icy. I think that it is very advisable to 
leave the Board, if the people who are ap- 
pointed to it are considered competent to 
make reasonable decisions—that it is bet- 
ter 

Senator Proxmime. Let me just interrupt 
at this point to say it is my unders 
that the members of the Board feel they 
ought to be 10 percent down from 16 percent 
now. That would mean a very great in- 
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crease in the supply of money over a period 
of many years. It would mean a great im- 
provement in bank earnings. It would also 
mean that the Federal Government would be 
foregoing a mighty substantial revenue it 
should be enjoying. So it is a matter of 
whether you are for the taxpayers or the 
bankers, 

Mr. Kina. Well, Senator, I can assure you 
I have no bias toward the reserve require- 
ment route of increasing the money supply. 
I think that it is—— 

Senator Proxmime, Why does the Board al- 
ways do it this way? Why does it not ever 
do it by open-market operations? 

Mr. Krnc. It has not been done since I 
have been on there, sir. Reserve require- 
ments have not been—I am not competent 
to defend the Board and the System for all 
of their actions in the past. 

In fact, I might disagree sometimes with 
some of the actions 

Senator Proxmme. May I say that we 
passed a bill last year. I was the author of 
a similar bill. The bill we passed was the 
chairman's bill, but my bill was similar, to 
permit banks to count vault cash. This bill 
meant that credit could be expanded. This 
was my understanding. But we made it clear 
that the new law should not be used for 
this purpose. The law was simply a means 
of correcting inequities and permitting the 
country banks to take advantage of their 
vault cash and thereby create a more equi- 
table situation. 

However, it is my understanding also that 
the Federal Reserve Board has permitted 
banks to count some degree of their vault 
cash now in accordance with the law and 
has not contracted reserves when they did 
it. So the effect has been to expand bank 
reserves. The Federal Reserve expanded the 
money supply by following this route in 
recent months. Is this not correct? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; that is correct, al- 
though the increase in relation to the total 
is rather small. The Board felt that it was 
desirable to make a start in implementing 
the act, although an ideal time to imple- 
ment that feature of the act would be in a 
time of decreased activity. The Board had 
a very strong feeling of not wanting to do 
anything through vault cash to affect the 
overall economy one way or the other. Con- 
sequently, the action, which was of a sea- 
sonal nature, was rather small and was, I 
should say, a start toward effectuating the 
purposes of the act. 

Senator Proxmme. Your answer is what 
worrles me because it implies that, given a 
period when you think the money supply 
might be increased, that you are going to 
follow a policy of permitting vault cash to 
be counted as soon as you can, which is a 
matter of expanding bank reserves and 
thereby the money supply by permitting the 
banks to increase their loans and enjoy more 
profits. 

It is not the way of expanding the money 
by increasing the Federal Reserve Board 
purchases of Government bonds. 

Mr. Kuvc. Senator, my own proposal and 
plan which I presented to the Board—even 
though I was junior and I recognized my 
neophyte status, I did present a plan to the 
Board. My plan called for increases in re- 
serve requirements to offset the vault cash 
permitted to be counted. My plan was not 
accepted, and it did not hurt my feelings at 
all because I realize that I was very, very 
junior. And, on further thought, I real- 
ized that possibly any action to permit the 
counting of vault cash in large amounts and 
offsetting with reserve requirements might 
have an adverse effect on the economy as a 
whole, and that it would possibly be better, 
in the light of the views of those with more 
experience with the subject than I, to more 
or less abandon my approach to the matter 
at the time. 
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But I think that should be fairly strong 


evidence that I do not lean toward increas- 


ing the money supply in that direction 
alone, 

Senator PRO mR. So your method of in- 
creasing money supply would be by open- 
market operations? 

Mr. Kro. Well, sir, I would not want to 


‘make a statement as to what I would do 


in the future in the light of the then ex- 
isting circumstances. 
Senator Proxmire. You feel on the basis 


ot what the current situation is that that 


might be a wiser way. You would certainly 
consider as an advantage of open-market op- 
eration that it is a way of reducing the 
cost of servicing the national debt. That 
would be an important consideration for 
you? 

Mr. Ka. That would be an important 
consideration. 

Senator Proxmie. I think that is all I 
can ask. 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir; it would be. 

Senator Proxmmer. Thank you. 

Mr, Chairman, I would like to make one 
correction for the record. I inadvertently 
used the index of AAA bonds with cor- 
porations before, and I should have used 
the Standard & Poor Municipal Bond 
Index, which is even more decisive in the 
point I wanted to make, 

Between 1952 and currently, the interest 
rate has gone up from 2.19 to 4.2. And, as 
I calculate, the cost of a $1 million school 
over a 30-year period, it has increased by 
$300,000 or nearly one-third of the total 


cost because interest rates have increased as 


they have since 1952. 

I would like to tell the nominee that he 
has been most patient. I did not mean to 
make a marathon interrogation, but it ap- 
pears I haye done so. You have been very 
kind and thoughtful in your answers. I 
certainly did not mean to do anything 
improper in questioning you about your 
views. I do think when a man is appointed 
to the Federal Reserve Board to be one of 
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for a 14-year period, that we have a duty to 
find out your views, your opinions, and, in 
doing so, of course, attempt to evaluate 
your ability as well as to just get the facts 
about your biography. 

Mr. Krnc. I agree with you entirely, Sen- 
ator. I have really enjoyed today, I think 


‘I have enjoyed this more than any day I 


have been in Washington, frankly. 

Senator Proxmie. I'm glad to hear it. 
Thank you very much. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Mr. King, I shall not 
detain you longer. The hour is late. Let 
me see if I can more or less summarize your 
view as stated in the early part of your 
questioning. 

That is when you were discussing guide- 
lines you would use. You consider the acts 
of Congress, the laws passed by Congress, 
as being your guidelines? 

Mr. Krvoc. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. But that does not 
mean that you disregard opinions of others 
such as Senator Proxmire? You would take 
these as advisory and consider them along 
with other factors? 

I believe from your comment that you 
must have read the report of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee issued recently? 

Mr. KN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. You are familiar with 
the various recommendations made in it? 

Mr. Kro. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Senator BENNETT, any- 
thing further? 

Senator BENNETT. No further questions. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Thank you very much, 
Mr. King. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 


Mississippi for so graciously yielding to 
me. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, while 
the Members of the Senate are present 
in the Chamber I should like to query 
the majority leader a little. 

First, I should like to ask about the 
length of the sessions for this week and 
what the Senator visualizes for next 
week. This is particularly important 
because of the hope that we can make 
some progress on the civil rights bill. 
I do not mind saying I have suggested 
that while I certainly do not want to be 
offensive or extreme in the matter I be- 
lieve somehow we are going to have 
to lengthen out the sessions and that 
all Members ought to be put on notice 
to that effect, so that there will de no 
inconvenience and the Members will 
have a chance to cancel engagements 
both in Washington, D.C., and at home, 
if that is necessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, earlier in the day, shortly after 
we convened this morning, I informed 
the Senate that I had conferred with the 
minority leader and with other Members 
of the Senate and that we would expect 
a session on Saturday, the majority of 
the Senate being willing, and we would 
run late each evening this week. I would 
hope, if the majority of the Members 
concur, that we can stay in session at 
least as late as 10 o’clock, or 10:30, in the 
evenings this week. 

Beginning on Monday of next week I 
would hope we could come in early in 
the morning, say at 10 o’clock, and un- 
less and until we are able to obtain votes 
on the pending amendment, which can 
be divided into seven parts, we should 
stay in session throughout the evening, 
if necessary, until we are able to obtain 
the votes, if the membership of the Sen- 
ate is willing to do that in order to ob- 
tain a vote. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have the floor. I 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.CLARK. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is happy to hear what the ma- 
jority leader has said. It occurs to me 
that many of us who are vitally inter- 
ested in the proposed civil rights legisla- 
tion are being put in a position where 
we go on day after day after day in, it 
seems to me, interminable debate. We 
do not bring the matter to a conclusion. 

There are certain procedures under 
the Senate rules which could be adopted, 
which I know the majority leader would 
be loath to see adopted. 

We have come to the Senate Chamber 
to pass a civil rights bill in the Senate, 
following the understanding that we 
would take the matter up on the 15th of 
February. For one, I certainly am will- 
ing to stay in session all night, as many 
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nights as is necessary, or to invoke the 
rules with regard to cloture, in order to 
bring this matter to an early conclusion. 

I want to congratulate the majority 
leader for having indicated he is pre- 
pared to keep the Senate in session un- 
til we pass a bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, first I want to say to the minority 
leader that how long we stay in session 
and what we consider will depend en- 
tirely upon the wishes of a majority of 
the Members of the Senate who are 
present, for a majority can adjourn the 
Senate at any time they desire to do so. 

I do not think we ought to be hasty 
in the matter, and I do not intend to be. 
I want to see each Senator provided with 
a full and adequate opportunity to 
speak at length on each amendment, 
and I have no doubt that many Senators 
will avail themselves of that right. 

I think that each Senator should know 
it is my judgment that a majority of the 
Senate desires to reach a vote on the 
Dirksen amendments and that Senators 
are willing to stay in session until a 
vote is reached. I know that the Mem- 
bers will be understanding, and willing 
to spend many hours waiting for that 
vote. 

We shall have concluded 2 weeks of 
time since the Dirksen amendments were 
taken up for consideration when we fin- 
ish our deliberations Saturday evening. 

I would not want to run late night 
sessions this week, but I hope that each 
Member will survey his own commit- 
ments, and if a majority of the Members 
are willing to come to the Senate and to 
be readily available for what I expect 
will be many suggestions of the absence 
of a quorum, then I would expect to ask 
the Members to stay until we can at 
least obtain some votes in the matter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. RUSSELL, and 
Mr. ELLENDER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, let me 
amplify a little my own feelings in the 
matter. 

Trecall the colloquy between the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida [Mr. Hor. 
LAND] and the majority leader this 
morning. I rather inferred from that 
colloquy that if other matters were sub- 
mitted to the Senate and if it were re- 
quested that the pending business be 
temporarily laid aside there would un- 
doubtedly be objection. At least I was 
so advised. If that is the case, it of 
course implements the conclusion that 
the Senate is somewhat immobilized, in 
a sense, that the pending business is be- 
fore the Senate and it will take quite 
some time to dispose of it. 

I should like to query the majority 
leader a little further. When the ma- 
jority leader speaks about late sessions 
this week, I am mindful, of course, of 
the fact that every Senator has dinner 
engagements. I think there are some on 
my book for every night, but the book 
is simply going to have to be thrown 
overboard. 

At the same time, we do not want to 
take undue advantage of the Members 
of the Senate without giving a prior no- 
tice. That is why I am suggesting now 
that perhaps this is a good opportunity 
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to give prior notice with respect to next 
week, so that Members can get their 
calendars in order and so that by next 
week, when we shall have spent 2 full 
weeks on this matter, we can think seri- 
ously about round-the-clock sessions, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. RUS- 
SELL, and Mr, ELLENDER addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would not anticipate any round- 
the-clock sessions this week. I would 
expect, if we have not been able to vote 
by Monday evening, that we would go 
around the clock Monday night, the ma- 
jority of the Members being willing. 

I substantially made that announce- 
ment earlier in the day, and I repeat it 
now, so that every Member can be on 
notice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to address a further inquiry to the 
majority leader, so that we shall have a 
complete and clear understanding of 
what is in the mind of the majority 
leader. 

Contingent, of course, on the will of 
the majority of the Senate, there will be 
late sessions the rest of this week. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect; until 10 o’clock. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And in the absence 
of further progress, and perhaps no votes 
on the pending matter, we can look for- 
ward to sessions around the clock, or 
nearly so, starting next week? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have been 
informed by a number of Members that 
is their desire, and I believe a majority 
of the Members want to bring the mat- 
ter to a vote. Therefore, I think all 
Members should be on notice that their 
presence may be demanded at any time 
during any evening, or the early hours 
of the morning, all night around the 
clock, every night next week or the fol- 
lowing week, until a vote is obtained. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And can this col- 
loquy now be considered as notice to 
Members of the Senate that that is the 
kind of schedule which will be contem- 
plated for the rest of this week and 
starting next week? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If that po- 
sition is supported by a majority of the 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield the floor, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
under no illusions as to the situation 
which prevails in the Senate of the 
United States at the present time with 
respect to this proposed legislation. I 
am fully cognizant of the peculiar 
charm which attaches to any bill in a 
presidential election year—such as we 
have this year—which bears the title of 
“civil rights.” 

I shall not complain about the very 
onerous schedule which has been out- 
lined to us. I will say that in other 
circumstances, in connection with other 
proposed legislation, I have seen debate 
continue for 3 or 4 weeks before the 
Senate was threatened with round-the- 
clock sessions and with all other kinds 
of punitive measures to force us to vote 
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before the Members who are opposed to 
the proposed legislation have debated it 
as fully as we wish. 

I realize, Mr. President, that a good 
many Members of this body will vote for 
any measure that bears the label of civil 
rights, and that they are thirsting for 
the opportunity to do so. I appreciate 
the fact that it has been stated that the 
majority, if it saw fit, might adjourn 
the Senate at some future date. That 
provision happens to be in the rules. 

Of course, I am fully aware of the fact 
that I and those associated with me in 
resisting this force legislation, this un- 
wise legislation, this unnecessary legis- 
lation, do not have a majority to adjourn 
the Senate. I will state to the distin- 
guished minority leader that I do not 
have any dinner engagements, and that 
I shall undertake to be here through the 
evening sessions; and when we start the 
round-the-clock sessions, perhaps two or 
three of those who are opposed to this 
legislation will be present. 

If we are to be subjected to this kind 
of legislative regimen this early in the 
discussion of the pending bill, I notify 
the Senate, and I notify the majority, 
that there are other Senators who know 
how to play that kind of game. I put 
Senators on notice that there will be 
quorum calls. There will be quorum 
calls at awkward times if we are to be 
subjected to this kind of legislative pro- 
cedure. In my judgment, Senators 
might as well get their cloture petition 
ready now if they propose to ramrod 
this measure through by starting all- 
night sessions and round-the-clock ses- 
sions when the measure has not been be- 
fore the Senate for 2 weeks, and espe- 
cially when much time has been taken 
in discussing other issues. All of the de- 
bate has not been conducted by Senators 
who are laboring under the present 
legislative disability of being called 
southern Senators. 

We will resist to the limit of our abil- 
ity, within the provisions of the rules. 
I think I can speak for the majority of 
those associated with me in resisting 
this legislation when I say that we will 
use every legal means at our command 
to undertake to prevent this legislation 
from being passed until it has been 
thoroughly and fully discussed and ex- 
plored. 

Some very able speeches have been 
made. Senators do not seem to attend 
sessions of the Senate as they once did. 
I doubt whether they read our col- 
leagues’ speeches, as they have done in 
times past, in the Rrecorp. Perhaps we 
will catch enough Senators as they flit 
in and out answering quorum calls and 
voting upon whatever collateral motions 
may be made, to bring home to them the 
vices, the inequities, and the very grave 
injustice not alone to the South, but to 
the United States, in undertaking to 
adopt some of the provisions contained 
in the so-called Dirksen amendments. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
the Senate spent 2 full weeks on a so- 
called clean elections bill, which was of 
very little import to the country, with 
no threats about round-the-clock ses- 
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sions, no duress of any kind, and no 
compulsion? The bill was deliberated 
very leisurely for a period of 2 whole 
weeks, even though the legislation was 
of very little moment to the United 
States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There may be a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether it was 
a matter of moment to the United States. 
Personally, I thought it was a very bad 
bill, but it certainly was discussed for 
2 full weeks, without there being any 
all-night sessions or any sessions late 
into the evening. 

Mr. TALMADGE, I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
gret very much the position taken by 
the majority and minority leaders. For 
the past week I have been holding hear- 
ings on public works measures. Next 
week I had hoped to hold hearings on 
the so-called wheat bill. I think it is 
important that the Congress do some- 
thing in respect to wheat legislation. 
But I give notice now that if what the 
majority leader and the minority leader 
have said comes to pass, that is, the 
holding of round-the-clock sessions of 
the Senate beginning next Monday, I am 
going to stop holding hearings on public 
works, and I am going to object to any 
committee sitting next week and the 
week after during sessions of the Sen- 
ate, so long as this condition exists. 

I happen to serve on five of the sub- 
committees of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which subcommittees handle al- 
most 90 percent of the budget which will 
confront us this year. 

I understand that the Appropriations 
Committee has the right to sit during 
sessions of the Senate. It has obtained 
unanimous consent to do so; but so far 
as I am concerned, I intend to see to 
it that a quorum is present at each meet- 
ing of the subcommittee, and that a quo- 
rum is maintained. 

Those of us who are opposed to this 
legislation hope to speak at length on it. 
We need a little rest in between. I do 
not want to spend my rest period hold- 
ing hearings on public works, on wheat 
legislation, or on any appropriation 
measures which come before the Senate. 

Mr, EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield the floor to 
the Senator from Louisiana, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator does not have the floor. The 
Senator from Louisiana has the floor at 
this moment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Are we not operat- 
ing under a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent agreement was that 
the treaties would be disposed of; but 
the treaties have not been disposed of as 
of this moment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wonder if the able 
majority and minority leaders might an- 
swer a question that is in the minds of a 
great many Senators as to this evening. 
I am sure that half the Members of the 
Senate have accepted dinner engage- 
ments this evening, all of them in the 
same place, and I wonder whether it is 
the purpose to have repeated quorum 
calls while that dinner is in progress, 
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whether we would better all cancel our 
engagements, or what we should do. A 
great many of us accepted this engage- 
ment months ago, and I wonder what is 
going to happen if Senators on both 
sides of the aisle plan to go. I should 
like to see if there is some way of getting 
a clarification as to what to do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Earlier in 
the week I stated—and I have repeated 
it to each Member who asked me each 
day—that we expected evening sessions 
each night this week. We do not expect 
these evening sessions to run later than 
10 or 10:15 or 10:30, but we do expect 
evening sessions this week. I have said 
that to a number of Members on both 
sides. There is hardly a day when some 
Senators do not have evening engage- 
ments. I believe the minority leader has 
told Senators on the other side of the 
aisle the same thing. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I know that the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JAcKSON], have the same engagement. 
We are all perfectly willing to get out 
of it if that is desired and desirable. We 
would like to go, but we may all be called 
away from the dinner. I should like to 
find out if it is possible for us to keep 
this engagement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We ran out 
of speakers last evening earlier than we 
anticipated. We have been continuing 
sessions into the evening all this week, 
and we have given notice that we ex- 
pected to have late sessions this week. 
I have said that publicly and privately 
to every Senator who has asked me. It 
has happened that some time after 7:30 
or 8 o’clock a Senator has concluded his 
speech earlier than he expected. The 
other evening I was told that a Senator 
desired to address the Senate for 35 or 
40 minutes, but he addressed it for only 
2 minutes. We cannot always make the 
correct guess in that respect, but I have 
said that we expect to have late evening 
sessions all this week. 

I will not suggest the absence of a 
quorum, but I am sure other Members, 
in the light of what they have said, will 
suggest the absence of a quorum. I have 
been informed that there may be 
quorum calls this evening. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield, provided I 
do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to address 
myself to the distinguished majority 
leader and to the distinguished minor- 
ity leader along the same lines to which 
my distinguished friend the junior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has addressed 
himself. The meeting tonight is no or- 
dinary meeting. In the first place, it is 
made extraordinary by the fact that one 
of our distinguished orators in the Sen- 
ate, the senior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL] is to be the principal orator. 

In the next place, it seems to me, with 
notice given only this morning, we 
could well afford to extend enough of 
the quality of mercy in connection with 
the planning of the leadership to allow 
Senators who have accepted the dinner 
engagement—and some had accepted it 
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as much as 4 to 6 months ago, not only 
for themselves but for their wives as 
well—some assurance that they will be 
able to attend this meeting, which is a 
meeting of grand masters of Masons 
from various countries as well as from 
many States of the Union. We might 
thus have some assurance that we can 
attend that meeting without being dis- 
turbed by quorum calls, which would 
have no useful purpose anyhow, since 
we are not yet even approaching being 
able to understand the issues on which 
we are to vote. 

I invite the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that there are 54 separate 
bills in the lap of the Senate on the so- 
called civil rights subject. In addition, 
numerous amendments have been of- 
fered. There has been not the slightest 
indication as to what form the bill will 
take which the leadership will decide 
upon. There are a great many dif- 
ferences between the various bills. Iam 
hopeful that the two leaders—I will de- 
sist until I may have the attention of the 
majority leader 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr, President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope that the two 
leaders will allow the quality of mercy to 
prevail, if not with reference to the Sen- 
ators who are involved, at least with ref- 
erence to the wives of the Senators who 
are involved, so that we may attend the 
meeting tonight, and that we may have 
the drastic rule, to which I have no ob- 
jection at all, start to apply tomorrow, 
rather than this evening, since we have 
had no notice of it except that given this 
morning. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I will yield, pro- 
vided I do not lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator has had notice. He 
has had ample notice. The Senator has 
had two or three notices. I read from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of last Friday: 

I should like all Senators to be on notice 
that we may have evening sessions next 
week, including rollcalls, and that we expect 
to have a Saturday session next week. 


The Senator from Texas does not pro- 
pose to make a point of no quorum being 
present this evening. If the Senators 
who desire to discuss the bill have a 
speaker who will speak for 2 or 3 hours, 
and if he does not yield for the purpose 
of the quorum call, every Member of the 
Senate can attend the dinner this eve- 
ning. I have no desire to bring Mem- 
bers of the Senate back to the Chamber. 
However, other Senators have said to me 
that I should be on notice that quorum 
calls may be had, and therefore, I trans- 
mit that information to the Senator 
from Florida, 

I shall be here, and I will not make a 
point of no quorum being present. Iam 
sure the minority leader will not do so 
either. 

I said last week that we expect to have 
evening sessions. So there has been 
adequate notice. The only reason for 
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making the announcement now about 
sessions next week, when so many Sen- 
ators are present, was so that every 
Member may have full and adequate 
notice. 

So far as this evening is concerned, 
with respect to the question raised by 
the Senator from New Mexico, the ma- 
jority leader will say that he will not 
make a point of no quorum being pres- 
ent. I understand there are several 
Senators who desire to speak at length. 
If they do, the Senators who attend the 
dinner this evening will not be incon- 
venienced. I know that the minority 
leader will not make a point of no 
quorum being present. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield, with the un- 
derstanding that I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sorry that I 
was not on the floor when the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas made the 
announcement he said he made last 
week. I have no doubt that that is the 
case. But at that time I was, in fact, 
holding hearings, on the urgent sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Texas, on an ap- 
propriation bill, so that it may be brought 
before the Senate for its consideration. 
Yesterday, on Washington's Birthday, I 
held two meetings, a markup meeting 
before the subcommittee, and a meeting 
also by the whole committee. We held 
these meetings until late. I was trying 
to carry out the urgent request, if not 
the direction, of the majority leader. 

This is the first intimation I have had 
that there has been notice given with re- 
spect to the possibility of a night meeting 
for this night, Tuesday night. 

I say again that Members of the Sen- 
ate must live under the rules of the Sen- 
ate. They are not always easy rules to 
live under. I will be perfectly prepared 
to proceed under the schedule an- 
nounced by the distinguished majority 
leader, tomorrow night. So far as I am 
concerned, I have had no notice other 
than that given this morning. I hope 
that we will be able to keep the dinner 
engagement this evening which is of 
great importance to many Members of 
the Senate and to many of the citizens 
in their States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield, provided I 
do not lose the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should say to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida that 
open announcement was made by the 
distinguished majority leader. He made 
no exception as to any nights; it was 
to apply equally to all nights and at all 
times. I believe all Senators had to pre- 
sume that they were on notice with re- 
spect to every night in the week. I do 
not complain. I suppose that one could 
attend a dinner every night. I say to 
the majority leader that I shall make no 
point of no quorum. So, if the Senator 
from Florida can prevail upon some of 
his associates to do likewise, Senators 
can attend the dinner tonight. If we are 
still in session at the end of the dinner, 
perhaps they can return to the Chamber. 
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Let me say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana that his situation is 
not unlike my own. I had to say at a 
meeting of the Subcommittee on Mo- 
nopoly and Antitrust Legislation today 
that I preferred that it did not meet 
after the Senate was in session. I noti- 
fied the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], when he had a 
roomful of witnesses over in the caucus 
room, that I would do what I could do 
to be on the Senate floor. If my dis- 
tinguished chairman—the chairman of 
the Monopoly and Antitrust Legislation 
Subcommittee—carries out what he said 
he would do, he will hold hearings to- 
night 1 hour after the Senate adjourns. 
At least that is how we left it. There- 
fore I may find myself listening this 
evening with tired ears and dim and 
dreary eye to testimony until 1 or 2 
o'clock in the morning. So I find myself 
immobilized. I do not quarrel. Iam like 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russet] on this point. I do not 
complain. I accept the necessities of 
this situation. 

The present condition, however, can- 
not continue, because the Senate is not 
going to come up with a constructive 
record if we are going on week after 
week in exactly this fashion without 
getting a vote on some of the proposals 
which are presently pending before the 
Senate. Itis that simple. 

Can any Senator suggest any other 
way of doing this job except to keep the 
Senate in session and give everyone an 
opportunity to make the speech he wants 
to make on the civil rights question and 
then have a vote? 

If Senators are willing, we can set a 
date on which to vote. If they are will- 
ing to do that, Iam entirely willing. Let 
them tell me what they have in mind, 
and we will discuss various dates, and 
we will try to appoint a day certain. If 
the Senators will agree to do that, we 
can say, “That is the date on which we 
will start voting on this proposal, section 
by section, until it is disposed of.” I am 
agreeable to following that procedure. I 
am confident that the majority leader is 
likewise. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois that 
in the past the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has been permitted to meet during 
the Senate sessions under a standing 
unanimous consent agreement. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But Appropriations 
Committee subcommittees are required 
to have a quorum present in order to 
transact business. I hope to make cer- 
tain that at all such hearings a quorum 
is present, so that the rules of the Sen- 
ate are properly observed. I will say 
that, for my own part, if efforts are 
made to horsewhip the South, I am pre- 
pared to return the compliment. I hope 


I will be successful. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield, provided I 
do not lose the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wanted to ask the 
majority leader a question. On the 
calendar are several bills of a minor, 


noncontroversial nature. Some of them 
are urgent as to time. Second, there are 
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on the calendar bills to provide funds 
for the committees, to enable them to 
make payments to personnel by March 
1. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL] has one such bill; I have one for 
my own committee. There are several 
other bills on which a time element is 
involved, and which do not go beyond 
a couple of weeks. 

I wonder if we are to understand that 
so far as those bills are concerned, there 
will be no opportunity to set aside, 
temporarily, the so-called civil rights 
measure for a period of perhaps 2 or 3 
hours, in which the calendar might be 
called or in which to debate bills which 
are of a noncontroversial nature. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Not unless 
the Senator could obtain unanimous 
consent to take up any resolution and 
temporarily lay aside the pending busi- 
ness, with the understanding that it will 
be for a definite length of time, an hour 
or two. I have been informed that such 
consent could not be obtained. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This deals with 
what the Senator from Louisiana sug- 
gested. Are the majority leader and the 
minority leader so informed that if any 
committee desires to meet during next 
week, now that we are to meet at 10 
o'clock, objection will be made to the 
committee meeting? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is likely to be 
objection; it will depend on the subject 
matter. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is my under- 
standing that many committees have set 
hearings. My own committee has set 
several hearings. In order not to disap- 
point witnesses who are concerned with 
important proposed legislation, perhaps 
we had better tell them that there will 
be no committee meetings for at least 
the next two weeks. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is op- 
timistic, I would say the time involved 
might be more like 4 months. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Louisiana says 4 months, That is satis- 
factory to me, if I simply know what is 
planned. But the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce expects be- 
tween 200 and 300 witnesses to come from 
all over the country to testify on different 
bills—not on one bill only. I want to 
be able to notify them not to come, and 
to call off the hearings, unless we may 
meet at 10:30 at night. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It breaks my heart 
to concede that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington is probably correct; 
but there will probably be objection to 
having committees meet during the ses- 
sions of the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
suggested that a motion might be made 
to enable committees to sit. Would the 
majority leader and the minority leader 
entertain a motion to that effect? I 
suppose it would be necessary to get 
unanimous consent to move for that 
purpose. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. To move that the 
committees be permitted to meet. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is my in- 
formation that unless unanimous con- 
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sent is given, no committee, except the 
Committee on Appropriations, may meet 
during the session of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate, by majority vote, may author- 
ize a committee to meet. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But such a motion 
is debatable; is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion is debatable. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the ma- 
jority leader and the Members of the 
Senate. I announce for the RECORD to- 
night that unless there is some change 
in the situation, all hearings scheduled 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce during the next 2 weeks 
will be called off and postponed to a 
later date. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, provided I do not 
lose the floor. 

Mr. HILL. I very much appreciate 
the statement of the Senator from Flor- 
ida to the Senator from Alabama. The 
Senator from Alabama had for many 
weeks hoped and planned and expected 
to attend a meeting tonight. It will be 
a very auspicious gathering, but the 
Senator from Alabama is not the speaker. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield, provided I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Unhappy as I am 
to lose the opportunity to attend the 
meeting tonight, my grief has been as- 
suaged somewhat by the information 
that the orator will not be the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Alabama. 

I did want to say, in reply to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], who 
raised the question a while ago, that my 
suggestion would be that he postpone 
his drastic plan until tomorrow, in view 
of the fact that so many Senators had 
accepted long ago these invitations. 

I also want the Senator to know that 
I am relieved that he will not ask for 
live quorums. The majority leader has 
already said that he will not ask for 
quorum calls. So perhaps it will be pos- 
sible to get some sort of consent which 
will enable us to keep our engagements 
of long standing. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield, provided I 
do not lose the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sim- 
ply wish to give the Senator from Flor- 
ida my solemn word now that I, for one, 
will make no request for a quorum call, 
live or otherwise. I will personally sug- 
gest to every one of my colleagues not 
to do so. If the Senator from Florida 
can prevail upon his associates to do the 
same thing, he can, with a blithe heart 
and a disengaged mind, go to that dinner 
tonight. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield provided I 
do not lose the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I, too, would like to 
_ assuage the anxiety of the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. I think I may say 
on behalf of what is loosely called the 
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northern Democratic civil rights bloc 
that we will not ask for any quorum calls 
tonight, and the Senator from Florida 
can go to his dinner, happy in the knowl- 
edge that if quorum calls are requested, 
it will be on the initiative of associates 
of his, and that he may, therefore, prop- 
erly address his doubts, trepidations, and 
desires to them. 

I am also quite certain that when 
committees meet, we will not insist on 
quorum calls. Furthermore, we will not 
make any obstructive quorum calls. 

To the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], I may 
say, with respect to his desire to expedite 
the business of the Senate, that we will 
not object to the laying aside of the civil 
rights question for short periods of time 
in order to transact necessary business. 
In other words, we will try to facilitate 
the orderly business of the Senate in 
every possible way. If obstructive tactics 
are used, they will not be carried on 
by us. 

In closing, I congratulate the majority 
leader for the position he has taken in 
the whole matter of procedure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for one 
more comment, with the same under- 
standing? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield, provided I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, who is 
always patient in the superlative degree. 

I wanted to thank the Senator from 
Illinois for his graciousness, except in 
one regard. The Senator from Florida 
does not like to be excluded from the 
ring of his friends and associates. 
[Laughter.] I am certain the Senator 
from Illinois did not intend to exclude 
the Senator from Florida and I mention 
this only in a spirit of good will. 


RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, even 
while the President of the United States 
is visiting Latin America, events are once 
again demonstrating that improved re- 
lationships between the United States 
and the countries to the south of us are 
dependent upon more than merely an- 
other good will tour, more than merely 
having our Chief Executive pronounce 
the appropriate platitudes, more than 
promises of large scale U.S. economic 
and technical aid on a government-to- 
government basis. 

In his farewell speech to the American 
public before departing, the President 
coined a new phrase good partners.” 
This is evidently the administration’s 
terminology for a policy which may re- 
place the historic good neighbor policy 
of prior years. 

And yet, Mr. President, aside from 
coining another phrase, the President 
gave us no indication that anything 
specific to implement that policy has 
actually taken place within our State 
Department or elsewhere, 

I do hope that Uncle Sam is not still 
without any policy vis-a-vis our Latin 
American friends, save the drift and 
falter lack of policy which already has 
disrupted and damaged the relationships 
which in the past have linked, and which 
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must, again, in the future link, all 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

It is time, Mr. President, to remove 
our relationship toward the nations of 
Latin America from its present context, 
to examine and appraise it in the light 
of today’s conditions, today’s needs, and 
tomorrow’s probabilities, and to mold a 
policy toward our sister Republics, based 
on the results of such an examination. 

Despite the President’s trip, despite 
his speech, there is no sign that such is 
being done. 

It is to be hoped that the State De- 
partment is not too busy doing other 
things, not too busy with the details of 
diplomacy, to give consideration to the 
foundations upon which a successful 
relationship with the nations of Latin 
America must rest. 

It is passing strange, to say the least, 
that even while American prestige in 
Latin America sinks to an alltime low, 
even while the byproducts of a policy- 
less half-decade appear with alarming 
rapidity and regularity, we find the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs needlessly med- 
dling in the affairs of one of our States, 
sending a telegram to the Governor of 
California pointing out dire consequences 
if a reprieve is not granted to a man 
convicted of such heinous crimes that 
good taste prevents the press from de- 
scribing the details thereof. 

Two thoughts immediately come to 
mind: 

First, as the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee has already pointed 
out, if the Government of Uruguay— 
whose views apparently prompted the 
State Department's telegram—was 
either unwilling or unable to accord the 
Proper welcome to our President, despite 
any disagreement with the Chessman 
case by the people of Uruguay, then per- 
haps the President should not have gone 
to Uruguay. The President of the 
United States is spokesman for the en- 
tire free world, not a huckster, not a 
hat-in-hand traveling salesman who is 
bound to knock at every door, even those 
before which the family mongrel sits 
growling at him. It is a tragic parody 
upon the prestige of the Presidency and 
the reputation of our Government that 
when a family dog bares his teeth, the 
President of the United States must ab- 
jectly be compelled to go around to the 
back door. 

Second, the Government of Uruguay 
should be intelligent enough to know 
that the knife it has sought to wield cuts 
both ways. If the Government of the 
United States is to use its influence to 
affect and change the course of justice 
within one of our States, in response to 
pressure of public opinion in Uruguay, 
is the Government of Uruguay prepared 
to use its authority to change and modify 
conditions within Uruguay which may 
prompt complaints from Americans? 
If our Governments are to deal as equals, 
then what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. Our Government is 
just as free and just as proud, as the 
Government of Uruguay, or, at any rate, 
it should be, although the telegram of 
the Department of State obviously leaves 
that point dangling. 
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I find it alarming, too, that even while 
circumstances in Latin America require 
that we demonstrate our firmness, our 
strength, and our resolution, we find the 
Department of State supinely apologize- 
ing to the Red-tinged, viciously anti- 
American government of demagog Fidel 
Castro because a privately owned air- 
craft departed from its previously filed 
flight plan and flew from Florida to 
Cuba, where the aircraft was destroyed 
and its occupants were killed. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note the Castro government’s reaction 
to Uncle Sam’s humbling himself at the 
feet of the Cuban dictator. Reaction to 
our apology in, the government-con- 
trolled Cuban press was immediate and 
forthright: Uncle Sam had not bowed 
low enough, the Cubans proclaimed; Un- 
cle Sam must prostrate himself further, 
was the gist of the demand. 

Mr. President, will the State Depart- 
ment never learn that free men gain 
nothing by capitulating to rogues of 
Castro’s ilk? What is needed to make 
the State Department understand that 
appeasement of two-bit dictators by ma- 
jor powers merely whets the appetites 
of such dictators for more appeasement? 
Have the results of appeasement at 
Munich been so quickly forgotten by our 
once-proud Republic, which once pro- 
claimed “millions for defense, but not 
1 cent for tribute?” I remind the De- 
partment of State that tribute can be 
paid in more ways than in dollars—that 
the sweetest kind of tribute, insofar as 
Castro and his cohorts are concerned, is 
that occasioned by having a sorely ag- 
grieved Uncle Sam appear as a suppli- 
cant at their feet, abjectly apologizing 
for the flight of a civilian aircraft. 

Along with a much-needed spine- 
strengthening on the part of the State 
Department must come the realization 
and appreciation that factors presently 
operating within South America and 
Central America should be viewed and 
measured against standards which, thus 
far, the Department of State has ap- 
parently not been disposed to apply. 

It strikes me that many of our diplo- 
mats, along with a considerable segment 
of our national press, persist in viewing 
governments within the Americas as 
either dictatorships or democracies, 
The decisive factor seems to be the pres- 
ence or absence of a strong executive. 
Thus, for example, Trujillo, in the Do- 
minican Republic, and Somoza, of Nica- 
ragua, are generally lambasted as dicta- 
tors. Their downfall is often demanded 
on the basis of their individual strength 
alone—simply because they are strong 
men, and thus, according to some, ipso 
facto, bad men, The same was once 
true of Batista, in Cuba. Castro was 
welcomed by much of the national press, 
and, consequently, by a large number 
of individual Americans, because he was 
anti-Batista. This element, alone, was 
apparently sufficient in the minds of 
many to justify his ascending to the lead- 
ership of the government of Cuba. The 
causal link was apparently as follows: 
Castro is against Batista; Batista is a 
dictator; dictators are bad; thus, neces- 
sarily, Castro is good. 

It is syllogistic reasoning of this variety 
which, in a large measure, accounts for 
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our present decline, and will result in 
our ultimate fall, in Latin America, un- 
less we change our way. 

I suggest that a major element in any 
American policy toward the nations of 
Latin America should involve more than 
merely the personalities and personal 
policies of those who may, at a given 
time, head the government of our sister 
Republics. Consideration must be given 
to what kind of government, what lead- 
ership, would succeed any existing re- 
gime should we permit it to fall, or, even 
worse, assist in its destruction. 

As a correlative, a sound policy should 
also consider the long-range impact of 
domestic policies pursued by any gov- 
ernment whose demise vigorous elements 
of our public, our press, or even the 
Congress, might be demanding at any 
given time. I refer specifically to such 
things as compulsory education, im- 
proved sanitation, diversification of in- 
dustry; internal tax reform, improve- 
ments in agriculture, and related factors. 

I wish to note that this is a very im- 
portant consideration. It is appealing to 
suggest that all the people of the globe 
should have the right of self-determi- 
nation; that democracy—that is, the 
right of full and complete suffrage— 
should be available to all who may reside 
within a political organism; that the 
right of the ballot should be freely avail- 
able to all the citizens of a state or 
nation. 

And yet, Mr. President, the right to 
vote is accompanied by the duty to use 
that right wisely. How much, if any, 
thought is given to whether or not the 
residents of a given area may be qualified 
to use the ballot wisely should the right 
of such ballot be, often practically over- 
night, extended to them? How much 
consideration is given to the fact that an 
anti-American dictatorship can be main- 
tained and perpetuated by the votes of 
an illiterate, unschooled, ignorant elec- 
torate with even more ease than upon 
the existence of a military junta? 

I might also comment at this point 
upon the obvious inconsistency of those 
who, under the guise of proclaiming the 
need for self-determination by various 
peoples across the globe, couple this 
proclamation with the cry for our Gov- 
ernment to initiate changes in existing 
governments. After all, if the objective 
is, indeed, self-determination, the in- 
itiative for removing existing govern- 
ments should rest with the local people, 
free from outside influences. The re- 
moval of any government from power is 
basically a matter for the local people to 
determine for themselves; and, to the 
extent our press, our people, our Gov- 
ernment, may take the initiative in 
“tightening the screws” on any such 
government, to that extent we are im- 
posing our own views on that country— 
in derogation of the objective which may 
be proclaimed, namely, the right to 
self-determination. 

Let me revert for a moment to my own 
reactions obtained during a trip through 
practically all of the Latin American 
countries in late 1958. As my report 
shows, I found the highest standard of 
living, the most emphasis upon educa- 
tion and hospitalization, the cleanest 
food markets, and the best-organized 
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agriculture in the Dominican Republic. 
I took pains to point out in my report 
that I was not qualified to pass judgment 
on the caliber or quality of the govern- 
ment in power there, and that my reac- 
tions to conditions as I found them in 
the Dominican Republic were the prod- 
ucts of personal inspections, and were 
not offered as a means of either endors- 
ing or condemning the present regime 
because, quite frankly, I did not feel my- 
self qualified or authorized to sit in 
judgment on that regime. 

I offered similar comments with regard 
to Nicaragua. 

If I were to base a judgment solely 
upon what I saw by way of progress, by 
way of the services available to the peo- 
ple in those two countries, then I would 
say that Trujillo and Somoza are doing 
a good job. Our own representatives 
there say so, as well as many others who 
have visited those countries and who sim- 
ilarly attempted to make objective 
studies of conditions existing there. 

Of course, I received quite a lot of 
editorial abuse because, upon my return, 
I confined my reports to facts, to report- 
ing the visible circumstances of daily life 
within those countries, as opposed to 
general or philosophical comments upon 
the kind of government which then pre- 
vailed. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that the 
Department of State, the national press, 
indeed, the public as a whole, must begin 
giving some consideration to not only 
where we stand today, but where we may 
be at a given time in the future. The 
existence of strong, stable, pro-American 
governments in Latin America must be 
encouraged. True, these governments, 
whenever possible, should be encouraged 
to found their existence upon the will of 
the people of such countries, but we must 
nevertheless recognize that advocating 
the deposition of governments which, at 
long distance, seem to be autocratic, can 
often result in disaster to our own Gov- 
ernment’s relationship in Latin America 
unless adequate weight is given to what 
kind of government may fill the political 
vacuum which removal of a strong 
autocracy may create. 

American prestige, American interests, 
the urgent requirement for hemisphere 
solidarity, cannot survive many more 
Cubas. We must not permit the Cuban- 
izing of the Dominican Republic and 
Nicaragua, just because of the wailing 
of Castro and his cohorts. From indica- 
tions, they are at the bottom of the 
troubles that have been recently visited 
upon those two countries. 

And, by the same token, we are going 
to face more such situations, or even 
worse, unless we formulate and pursue a 
long-range policy toward our friends to 
the south of us. 

Latin America needs our help, but this 
help must be made available in such a 
manner that the people of our neighbor 
countries are not compelled to exchange 
their pride for our dollars. For this rea- 
son, I am opposed to economic grants to 
Latin America. The people there are 
able to repay loans made on reasonable 
terms. The area is a storehouse, a vir- 
tually untapped treasure chest, of nat- 
ural wealth. This wealth must be devel- 
oped, as a joint endeavor, by the Latins 
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themselves, with U.S. assistance, as a 
means of benefiting the people of Latin 
America, not further enriching the rul- 
ing classes. 

Primary reliance should be placed 
upon private enterprise to accomplish 
this task. This, of course, will require 
the cooperation of local governments, a 
willingness on their part to forgo often 
nationalistic ambitions in order to better 
serve the long-range good of their peo- 
ples. In return, our Government should 
assure the countries wherein American 
enterprise may operate that the profits 
derived from such developments will be 
utilized in accordance with the following 
priority: 

First, the payment of reasonable taxes, 
with the bulk of such taxes used to bene- 
fit the masses of the people—for schools, 
roads, housing and medical care, to name 
only a few. 

Second, providing decent job oppor- 
tunities at a fair wage to the local people 
employed. 

Third, and last, assurance of a reason- 
able return on capital to investors. 

Only in the case of extreme emergen- 
cies, only if private enterprise is unable 
or unwilling to do the job, should U.S. 
Government capital financing be in- 
jected—and even then, only on a loan 
basis. I might remark that it is folly 
for us to foster and aid the creation of 
socialized industries within some of our 
neighbor nations when private enter- 
prise can and will do the job, subject to 
the three considerations I have outlined. 

Furthermore, and reverting to my orig- 
inal theme, such policies as I have out- 
lined in this address must be pursued 
on a long-term basis. Our friends to the 
south deserve to know our intentions, 
our objectives, and the manner in which 
such objectives are to be obtained. They 
are entitled to rely upon assurances of 
continuity in our policies, in return for 
which they must be willing to cooperate 
with the people of the United States in 
achieving mutual growth, and mutual 
betterment. 

Perhaps the President used the right 
words when he called for a partnership 
of neighbors; in fact, I am convinced he 
did. 

I say this because over a year ago, 
upon my return to this country in late 
December of 1958, from an inspection 
trip through the countries of South and 
Central America, I called for an eco- 
nomic partnership between the nations 
of Latin America and our country. 

In my report of findings on this trip, 
filed with the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and entitled, A Review of U.S. 
Government Operations in Latin Amer- 
ica,” I said: 

Truly, the two continents of the Western 
Hemisphere are neighbors, and neighbors we 
must remain. The factors of geography 
alone so dictate. 

Our aspirations are similar; our origins are 
essentially the same. We are joined by a 
common bond of history and a common 
desire for freedom. Our ideals are founded 
on a spiritual concept of man. Our belief 
in the rights of the individual is so sacred 
as we willingly sacrifice our all to protect 

em. 

These concepts, of themselves, offer assur- 
ance that no part of the Western ere 
is likely to succumb to a totalitarian state. 
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Above all, just as the United States and 
our Latin American neighbors share a joint 
past, so must we share a joint future. As 
neighbors, linked by common bonds of 
friendship, history, tradition, and culture, 
we must join hands today, as partners in 
tomorrow. 


In addition, I recently made available 
to television stations of my State a four- 
part filmed report of my trip through 
South and Central America, drawn from 
more than 8,000 feet of film I personally 
took at my own expense. I also showed 
these films to interested Members of the 
Senate, and their staffs. 

In each of these four segments, I dis- 
cussed the crying need for the creation 
of an economic partnership between our 
countries for the good of all of the 
Americas. 

From the first show, which dealt with 
the countries of Central America, I said: 


It is my feeling that if we extend a help- 
ing hand to our friends in Latin America, 
they will become our stanch friends and 
most worthy allies. I believe that if we 
stand by Latin America, they will stand by 
us in any emergency, for the countries of 
the Americas have a great deal in common. 
First, we have a common heritage of the 
settlement of a new world. Second, we 
have a common faith in God, and, third, we 
are contiguous—we are geographically close 
to one another. 

If we but stand together, we can be of 
mutual benefit to one another. The United 
States must take the lead in molding an 
economic partnership of the Republics of 
North and South America. 


In the second film, which covered the 
countries of the west coast of South 
America, I said: 


It is nothing less than pure folly for us 
to ignore our friends to the south. I can 
visualize a great partnership between our 
country and the nations of Latin America, 
if only the United States will take the 
initiative. 

We have a surplus of industrial products. 
They have a surplus of raw materials. We 
could be one another’s best customers, if 
only we made the effort. 


The third segment was concerned with 
the countries of the east coast of South 
America. Of this area I said: 


I have said on many occasions that we 
should not, under any circumstances, coun- 
tenance exploitation of the laboring classes, 
nor of the natural resources of the coun- 
tries to the south of us. Care should first 
be taken of the local people. Even after the 
huge tax take, there will be much left over 
to feed the hungry industries of our own 
economy. Great markets can be created for 
our goods, but we must first dispel the idea 
that our object is to help ourselves first 
and then provide for the local needs. 

We must strive for a fair and equitable 
partnership with our good friends to the 
south. 


My last stop before returning to the 
United States was the Caribbean. In 
the show dealing with this area, I said: 

We must realize that the future of all 
our countries are closely linked. In the face 
of the ever-growing economic battle with the 
Communist world, we must grow closer to- 
gether. 

Latin America has a wealth of raw ma- 
terials. It also has a crying need to raise 
the standard of living of its common people. 

If we can help the countries of Latin 
America develop those raw materials 
through judicious investment of private cap- 
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ital with the guarantee that profits will not 
be drained out of the country—then we will 
raise their standard of living. 

In turn, the United States has an ever- 
increasing need for raw materials. It also 
faces the question of who will buy the tre- 
mendous output of our expanding industry. 

In my judgment, if we but work together, 
both of our problems can be solved. Latin 
America can offer us the raw materials we 
need, and the market our industry must 
have. We, in turn, can help Latin America 
develop itself and improve the way of life 
of its people. But, we must work together— 
and we must work together peacefully, in 
friendship, as partners. 


These statements point out very 
clearly that as long as 1 year ago, I 
was calling for exactly what the present 
administration is just now considering 
for the countries of the Americas—a 
partnership of nations. And I coupled 
my suggestions with specific recom- 
mendations for implementing those sug- 
gestions, because it will take much more 
than merely pronouncing platitudes to 
implement such a partnership. 

We need more than glossy phrases; 
more than Presidential appearances in 
four nations to bring this partnership 
into being. 

I only hope, Mr. President, that the 
President’s words are quickly followed 
by appropriate action, for, in Latin 
America, as elsewhere, our actions do 
speak louder than words. 


REQUEST OF NETHERLANDS GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR COMMERCIAL AIR 
ROUTE TO LOS ANGELES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, for 
the past several weeks our State Depart- 
ment has engaged in a consultation with 
the Netherlands Government on its re- 
quest for a commercial air route to Los 
Angeles, 

The negotiations have been concluded. 
The State Department did not grant the 
Los Angeles route to the Netherlands air- 
line KLM. I commend the State De- 
partment for this action. No other 
course of action was justified, in my 
opinion. 

The other day I read an Associated 
Press dispatch from The Hague to the 
effect that Joseph Luns, Dutch Foreign 
Minister, in discussing our refusal to 
grant them landing rights at Los 
Angeles, said Holland was being pun- 
ished by the United States for having 
“what he called a small and insignifi- 
cant Communist Party.” 

Mr. President, that is a perfectly 
asinine remark and I am amazed that 
a high official of the Dutch Government 
would make it. The State Department, 
I am sure, decided this route matter en- 
tirely on the merits, and that the facts 
of the case justified the action they took, 

I have a very high regard for the 
Dutch people. I am distressed that one 
of their top officials would attempt to 
berate us into giving them something to 
which they are manifestly not entitled, 
and I deeply resent the methods they 
have used and the pressures which have 
been applied through diplomatic chan- 
nels to force a decision favorable to 
them. 

KLM is a very fine airline, I am told. 
The Dutch have a right to be proud of it. 
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But we also have some very fine airlines. 
I think they are the finest in the world; 
I am mighty proud of them. I am par- 
ticularly proud of the fact that operat- 
ing as a part of our free-enterprise sys- 
tem they are able to compete so effec- 
tively with the airlines of the world, 
such as KLM, that are government con- 
trolled, whose resources are unlimited, 
who do not have to be too concerned if 
their balance sheet is in the red at the 
end of the year. 

However, our airlines cannot continue 
to operate very long as a part of our pri- 
vate enterprise system if we proceed, 
without rhyme or reason, to hand to 
their foreign competitors valuable land- 
ing rights in this country. 

Mr. President, again I want to say 
that I think the State Department has 
proceeded wisely and prudently in this 
matter. In the past the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has been sharply critical of the 
State Department for some of its ac- 
tions with respect to international air 
agreements. So I am particularly hap- 
py that today we can give them a pat 
on the back for a job well done. 

I hope the Department will continue 
to show the same courage and immunity 
to pressure with respect to any other at- 
tempts which may be made by foreign 
airlines to secure landing rights or other 
concessions inimical to the best interests 
of the U.S. carriers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point two 
news items concerning the Los Angeles 
case and the attitude of the Dutch Gov- 
ernment, an excerpt from a report 
which the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce submitted to the 
Senate in the 84th Congress entitled 
“International Air Agreements“ Sen- 
ate Report No. 1875—and a statement 
prepared by the Department of State 
giving the background of this recent 
consultation. 

There being no objection, the articles, 
excerpt, and statement were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 7, 1960] 
Dourcn Rar U.S. STAND ON KLM BW 

THe Haun, February 6—Joseph Luns, 
Dutch Foreign Minister, said today Holland 
was being punished by the United States for 
having what he called a small and insignifi- 
cant Communist Party. 

In a nationwide TV broadcast Luns dis- 
cussed U.S. refusal to grant Los Angeles 
landing rights to the Dutch KLM Airline. 

He said there is the greatest unanimity in 
Holland on the value of close ties with the 
United States. 

But, asserted Luns, the Americans feel 
they can treat Holland with less considera- 
tion than other countries “which have to 
enjoy certain benefits from the United States 
to prevent a political attitude which might 
be unpleasant to the United States.” 

He added that the affair is not closed as 
far as his government is concerned. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 16, 1960] 
Durex Mirren at UNITED STATES Over Am- 
LINE REJECTION 

Netherlands Ambassador J. H. van Roijen 
told Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 
yesterday that his government was disap- 
pointed at U.S. refusal to permit the Royal 
Dutch Airlines (KLM) to fly an Amsterdam- 
to-Los Angeles route, 
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Van Roijen gave Herter a copy of a resolu- 


and is not in keeping with the friendly rela- 
tions between the two nations, 

He also gave the Secretary a copy of a 
statement, critical of the U.S. refusal, made 
to the Parliament by Dutch Foreign Minis- 
ter Joseph M. A. H. Luns. 

In his statement, Luns said that American 
aviation policy is aimed plainly at the most 
complete protection of the short-term inter- 
ests of American domestic airlines. 

While relaying his country’s displeasure, 
Van Roijen did not lodge any formal protest. 
He also apparently did not ask Herter to take 
any action personally in the controversy. 

The American refusal was based on the 
fact that the Netherlands could not offer U.S. 
airlines landing rights in their country in 
return for establishment of a KLM Amster- 
dam-Los Angeles route. 


[Excerpt from S. Rept. No. 1875] 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


There is no desire on our part to see 
the United States unfairly or artificially re- 
strict the growth of our foreign-flag com- 
petitors, large or small, providing they are 
engaged in traffic recognized as primary 
under the worldwide system of agreements 
into which the United States has freely and 
generously entered. They are to be re- 
spected and allowed to share in a prosperous 
international airline industry. Under the 
system of regulated competition recognized 
for over a decade in these many agreements, 
they can prosper in relation to the volume of 
traffic between their country and ours, In- 
deed, many of them are extremely formi- 
dable competitors, not only because of their 
inherent ability but because of their low 
wage rates and the support accorded them 
by their respective governments. 

However, no foreign-flag airline competi- 
tor to the United States-flag carriers should 
be allowed to prosper at the expense of the 
United States by engaging in traffic to which 
it does not have a primary entitlement. 
The United States has a legal and moral 
right to regulate competition of this variety, 
and such action cannot be considered as 
contrary to the general principle of liberality 
in international trade to which the United 
States properly adheres. The United States, 
as the leader of the free world, has a duty 
both to itself and to others to maintain a 
strong international air transport system, 
and at reasonable cost to the taxpayers. 
Under the American system, this should be 
accomplished by private enterprise com- 
panies which pay salaries and com- 
mensurate with the American standard of 
living. 

It would be no contribution to the wel- 
fare of the free world, and certainly not to 
the welfare of the people of the United 
States, if America's international air trans- 
port system were to follow the deplorable 
downward path of the United States-flag 
maritime industry. A sound basis for 
avoiding such a catastrophe has existed since 
1938 in the Civil Aeronautics Act, and since 
1946 in the so-called Bermuda-type bilateral 
air transport agreements. It is only neces- 
sary to apply these two resources in accord- 
ance with their basic principles and in the 
light of the economic realities which will 
confront us over the next decade. No 
fundamental needs to be „ but the 
policy direction, and the day-to-day deci- 
sions of those responsible for handling these 
matters in our Government, need to be 
sharply reoriented. If they are not, United 
State-flag carriers“ now declining participa- 
tion in the world air market will continue. 
We have tended to bargain away too frivo- 
lously the value of the United States market; 
this poor bargaining has resulted in the loss 
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of American dollars to American-flag car- 
riers. This criticism is not chauvinistic; 
it is based upon just plain good business 
sense, 

B. SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The committee has not found any ot- 
casion to criticize the Bermuda principles. 
The United States is committed to the Ber- 
muda principles; the airlines endorse them; 
and no feasible substitute has been sug- 
gested either in the committee or subcom- 
mittee hearings. 

2. Having committed itself to the Ber- 
muda principles, the United States should 
see to it that they are enforced with respect 
to the operations of foreign carriers, conso- 
nant with the discussions in the body of the 
report. 

3. The United States should not make 
route grants which cannot economically be 
operated without violating Bermuda capacity 
principles, 

4. The record before the committee 
pointed up the inadequacy of preparation 
for the German negotiations, and the great 
necessity for careful, thorough preparation 
and use of economic data in the future. 

5. Under the Civil Aeronautics Act, the 
CAB is the agency of Government vested with 
the responsibility to develop an air trans- 
portation system properly adapted to the 
present and future need of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States. This requires 
the Board to assert fully its responsibility as 
the principal aviation adviser to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government on interna- 
tional air agreements. 

6. Many of the inadequacies of the German 
agreement, we believe, result from the failure 
of the Government to confer with and to 
allow sufficient participation by representa- 
tives of the airline industry. It is important 
that our Government avail itself of the ex- 
pert assistance within the air transport in- 
dustry. The committee recommends the 
following principles for Government con- 
sultation with U.S. air carriers in connection 
with air transport negotiations: 

(a) Interested carriers should be advised 
by the Government prior to any discussions 
with respect to negotiations for air trans- 
port agreements, 

(b) Pull and complete opportunity for 
discussion between interested carriers, on 
the one hand, and the Government, on the 
other, should precede any formal negotia- 
tions respecting air transport agreements. 

(c) Prior to any discussions with foreign 
countries respecting air transport agree- 
ments, representatives of all interested car- 
riers should consult fully with U.S. Gov- 
ernment representatives. 

(d) Prior to the formal negotiations on 
air transport agreements, a representative of 
interested carriers should be made a duly 
accredited member of any delegation ap- 
pointed to negotiate such agreements. As a 
duly credited official representative of the 
delegation, a carrier representative should 
be included not only in all negotiating ses- 
sions but also in all US. delega- 
tion meetings, and be given a fair and rea- 
sonable opportunity to consult with his 
principals before any ultimate decision is 
made. 

(e) Also, throughout the negotiations, 
the interested carrier representative should 
be consulted. We cannot emphasize too 
strongly our view of the necessity of our 
Government’s securing the benefit of the 
comment of such representatives at every 
stage of the negotiation. 

7. Based upon the hearings to date and 
additional data studies by the committee, it 
appears that the German route exchange is 
economically unsound. In the absence of a 
satisfactory renegotiation the Government 
should insist upon performance of the basic 
principles of the agreement and make full 
use of the agreed rights to consultation 
under article 12, or even termination under 
article 16 if abuses develop. 
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8. The Department of State should create 
appropriate and adequate facilities to handle 
the negotiation of air transport agreements 
and consultations under them. This under- 
taking by the Department of State should 
result in the creation of posts of rank and 
responsibility commensurate with those of 
foreign governments, and qualified Foreign 
Service officers should be selected to fill 
them. With the development of interna- 
tional aviation, it seems clear that it would 
be necessary to have several persons, some 
able to travel abroad and some to remain in 
Washington, to cope with the many negotia- 
tions and consultations which will be re- 
quired in this field. 8 

The subcommittee should continue to 
function in order (1) to observe the devel- 
opment by the Government of a procedure 
for working with the carriers, (2) to insure 
that such procedure is satisfactory, and (3) 
to watch the formulation of an effective pro- 
gram for enforcement of the Bermuda prin- 
ciples—all in all, so that we can be certain 
at this important transitional stage, of the 
maintenance of the deserved preeminence of 
the United States in world air transport. 


BACKGROUND STATEMENT ON THE RECENT 
UNITED STaTEs-NETHERLANDS CIVIL AVIATION 
CONSULTATION CONCERNING THE NETHER- 
LANDS REQUEST FOR A ROUTE TO Los ANGELES 


A civil aviation consultation was held in 
W. between January 7 and February 
3, 1960, to consider the request of the Neth- 
erlands for a commercial air route to Los 
Angeles. On February 3, the Netherlands 
delegation was told that the executive 
branch, after considering all of the factors 
put before the US. delegation, was unable 
to give a commitment to grant the route to 
Los 


Angeles. 

In its consideration of this route request, 
the Department of State and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board made every effort to com- 
ply with the policy which was set forth in 
the administration’s report on Civil Air 
Policy of April 20, 1954, which was brought 
up-to-date in 1959. In that connection, 
reference is made to the following state- 
ment: “In determining the routes to be 
included in bilateral air agree- 
ments, the United States will continue its 
objective of establishing, insofar as pos- 
sible, an equitable exchange of economic 
benefits.” 

The above statement of policy was enun- 
ciated as a result of a study by the executive 
branch of the Government through the Air 
Coordinating Committee. On April 10, 1956, 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce issued 
a report which was subsequently adopted by 
the full committee (Rept. No. 1875, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess.). In that report it was 
emphasized that in granting rotites to for- 
by their air- 


of other countries obtain through the abil- 
ity to serve traffic points in the United 
States. 

After this brief of the policy 
considerations involved, it would be appro- 
priate to review the history of our civil avia- 
tion relations with the Netherlands. Prior to 
the conclusion of a bilateral air transport 
agreement with the Netherlands in 1957, serv- 
ice by the airlines of both countries was 
conducted on the basis of unilateral operat- 
ing permits issued to them by the respec- 
tive aeronautical authorities. US. airlines 
were operating to Amsterdam, Surinam, 
the Netherlands Antilles and points beyond. 
KLM, on the other hand, was serving 
New York and Miami from Amsterdam and 
the Netherlands Antilles, respectively. The 
routes involved represented a reasonably 
equitable exchange of rights although even 
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then the Netherlands airline derived greater 
revenue from its routes than did the United 
States airlines from their routes. 

During the negotiations which took place 
in March and April 1957, the Netherlands 
Government hard for the grant of 
three new routes by the United States in 
addition to those already served by KLM. 
The first and most important was the route 
from Amsterdam to Los Angeles, the second 
from Amsterdam to Houston, and the third 
from the Netherlands Antilles to New York. 
In the light of the great value to the Nether- 
lands of its existing services to New York 
and Miami, the Department of State and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board did not believe that 
the grant of all three of these routes was 
Warranted. However, the routes from 
Amsterdam to Houston and from the Nether- 
lands Antilles to New York were granted but 
the route to Los Angeles was denied. 

The Netherlands Government recently re- 
newed its request for an additional route 
to Los Angeles. It submitted certain infor- 
mation in regard to the broad trade rela- 
tions between the two countries and at- 
tempted to show that on aviation grounds 
alone there was sufficient reason to grant 
the route. However, the justification for 
the request differed little from that 
exhaustively considered in 1957, which led 
to the decision to grant additional routes, 
but not Los Angeles. Since 1957, the 
Netherlands’ carrier has benefited greatly 
from its operations over the new routes. 

One of the basic principles of U.S. avia- 
tion policy as expressed in 50-odd air trans- 
port agreements, including that with the 
Netherlands, provides that the 
purpose of operating a route shall be to 
carry traffic between the two parties to the 
agreement rather than to third countries. 
There is considerable doubt in this country 
that the operations of the Netherlands air- 
line over existing routes are fully consistent 
with this principle. The data available to 
the U.S. delegation led us to the conclusion 
that while there would have been some 
movement from Los Angeles with an ulti- 
mate destination in the Netherlands, the 
great majority of the traffic, while moving 
through the Netherlands because of the 
direct route, would in reality have been 
destined for other countries in Europe. 
The United States also has bilateral air 
transport agreements with those other 
countries, i.e. the Scandinavian countries, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, France 
and the United Kingdom among others. 
The airlines of the named countries al- 
ready are or will shortly be operating direct 
services between the U.S. west coast and 
their respective countries in addition to the 
services of the US. international airlines 
concerned. Under our air agreements with 
those countries, their airlines and ours have 
the primary right to carry traffic between 
the respective countries, KLM, therefore, 
sought access to a larger volume of traffic 
to which it had only a secondary claim 
under the agreement, as well as further ac- 
cess to the traffic between our two coun- 
tries. In addition it was seeking traffic 
rights between Los Angeles and Montreal. 

Further, the traffic on the west coast is 


that could have been obtained for U.S. air- 
Unes in return for the grant of the valuable 
right involved. In the absence of proof of 
a definite need for the service, combined 
with the extensive rights already open to 


carrier would haye di- 
luted the market to the disadvantage of 
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the carriers already authorized to operate 
direct services. The persons who might 
travel directly to the Netherlands will not 
be greatly inconvenienced by the absence 
of direct service to Amsterdam in view of 
its short distance from London and Paris. 
The US. delegation knew that Air France 
intended to commence operations very 
shortly and that British Overseas Airways 
Corp. would follow soon. 

This department, of course, did not mini- 
mize the importance of our overall relations 
with the Netherlands, both in the economic 
and political spheres. However, these as- 
pects had to be weighed against other fac- 
tors such as the interests of our own do- 
mestic and international airlines. The final 
Position of the executive branch was of 
necessity influenced by the various consid- 
erations and elements of U.S. aviation policy 
discussed above. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. The Senator from 
Washington has made a statement per- 
taining to the KLM line, which has re- 
quested an air route to California, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. I assume that the Sen- 
ator from Washington wants the status 
quo held, rather than the right 
granted? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; not neces- 
sarily the status quo. I do not think 
this means the status quo must be main- 


Mr. FREAR. KLM has applied for 
certain cross-country flights, has it not, 
in connection with the round-the-world 
flights? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. As I understand the po- 
sition of the Senator from Washington, 
he hopes this will not be granted? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The State Depart- 
ment refused to grant the request. 

Mr. FREAR. Then I want to associate 
myself with the remarks of the Senator 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REGION- 
AL BROADCASTING AGREEMENT: 
THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
THE UNITED MEXICAN STATES 
CONCERNING RADIO BROADCAST- 
ING IN THE STANDARD BROAD- 
CAST BAND 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement (Ex. A, 82d Cong., Ist sess.) ; 
and the agreement between the United 
States of America and the United Mexi- 
can States concerning radio broadcast- 
ing in the standard broadcast band (Ex. 
G, 85th Cong., Ist sess.). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate on Executive A or 
Executive G, the treaties will be con- 
sidered as having passed through their 
various parliamentary stages, up to the 
point of adoption of the resolutions of 
ratification, which will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tions of ratification, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
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advise and consent to the ratification of The 
North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement and the Final Protocol Thereto, 
which were Signed in the English, Spanish, 
and French Languages at Washington on 
November 15, 1950, By the Respective Pleni- 
potentiaries of the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland for the Territories in the 
North American Region (Bahamas and Ja- 
maica), Canada, Cuba, and the Dominican 
Republic, 


Resolved (two-thirds of Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
The Agreement Between the United States 
of America and the United Mexican States 
concerning Radio Broadcasting in the Stand- 
pan Broadcast Band, which was Signed in 

English and Spanish Languages at 
Mexico City on January 29, 1957. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolutions of ratification? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Hart], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpesrey], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jonxsrox], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

T also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
LMr. BYRD], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBER- 
GER], and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. OMRON] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and the Senator from Kansas 
LMr. ScHOEPPEL] are detained on official 
business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. AEN], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr, CAPEHART], and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] would each vote 
“yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted, yeas 76, 
nays 8, as follows: 


YEAS—76 
Allott Cannon Curtis 
Anderson Carlson Dirksen 
Bartlett Carroll Eastland 
Beall Case, N.J Ellender 
Bennett Case, S. Dak. Engle 
Bible Chavez Fong 
B Church Frear 
Bush Clark Goldwater 
Butler 
Byrd, W. va Cotton Green 
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Gruening Long, La. Saltonstall 
Hartke McClellan Scott 
Hayden McGee Smathers 
Hickenlooper McNamara Smith 
Hill Mansfield Sparkman 
Holland Martin Stennis 
Jackson Morse Symington 
Javits Morton Talmadge 
Johnson, Tex. Moss Thurmond 
Keating Mundt Wiley 
Kefauver Murray Williams, N.J. 
Kennedy Muskie Williams, Del. 
Kerr Pastore Yarborough 
Kuchel Prouty Young, Ohio 
Lausche Randolph 
Long, Hawaii Robertson 
NAYS—8 

Douglas Jordan Proxmire 
Dworshak Magnuson Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Monroney 

NOT VOTING—16 
Aiken Hart Neuberger 
Bridges Hennings O'Mahoney 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Russell 
Capehart Humphrey Schoeppel 
Dodd Johnston, 8 
Fulbright McCarthy 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and voting 
having voted in the affirmative, the reso- 
lutions of ratification of Executive A and 
Executive G are agreed to. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified that the Senate has 
agreed to the three resolutions of rati- 
fications that have been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Musk in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
10:30 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 10:30 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, sec- 
tion I of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s proposed civil rights bill creates 
a new Federal crime—a felony, punish- 
able by a fine up to $10,000 or imprison- 
ment of not more than 2 years, or both. 
This crime was conjured up by the 
minds of the legal beavers in the De- 
partment of Justice to apply only to the 
narrowest possible area of alleged ob- 
struction to Federal court orders—the 
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alleged interference with school integra- 
tion decrees. Not satisfied with the ter- 
rible, awesome power inherent to deal 
with violation and interference with or- 
ders and decrees by criminal contempt 
proceedings, where under certain cir- 
cumstances citizens can be denied even 
the right or privilege to a trial by jury, 
it is now proposed to make alleged inter- 
ference with these integration orders an 
infamous crime. 

Slightly more than 2 years ago, in 
testifying on civil rights proposals made 
to Congress in 1957, the Attorney Gen- 
eral then categorically stated that the 
last thing that was needed, or even 
wanted, in the area of civil rights, was 
additional criminal sanctions of any 
sort. He said that the statute books 
were filled with criminal penalties for 
alleged civil rights violations that were 
useless because the Government could 
not get grand juries to indict or petit 
juries to convict. What he then wanted, 
and got to a marked degree, was new and 
novel authority to invoke certain civil 
sanctions. Now his then Deputy At- 
torney General comes to Congress and 
says that what they then requested is not 
enough. What we now need in addition 
is for Congress to enact this monstrous, 
and to me patently unconstitutional, new 
criminal definition and place it on the 
statute books and in the arsenal of the 
Department of Justice to combat the 
lawless activity of the white people in the 
South who object to having their chil- 
dren forced by the Federal Government 
to attend the same public school with 
Negro children. 

Just assume a situation where an irate 
white female parent should happen to 
shove or push a U.S. marshal who was 
accompanying a Negro child on the first 
day of attendance at the newly inte- 
grated school. This lady would be guilty 
of violating the State law regarding as- 
sault and battery and could be tried and 
sentenced for that offense. The Federal 
judge could throw her into jail for 45 
days and fine her up to $300 for criminal 
contempt of court without her having the 
benefit of a trial by jury. The U.S. at- 
torney could indict her under the newly 
proposed criminal statute, and she 
could, upon a guilty finding, be sen- 
tenced again, by the same judge who 
threw her into jail for contempt, to 2 
years in the penitentiary and fined an 
additional $10,000. Finally, since she 
assaulted a U.S. marshal, she could again 
be indicted and tried under the present 
obstruction-of-justice statute, 18 U.S.C. 
1503, as one who injures an officer on ac- 
count of the performance of judicially 
connected duties. For this alleged crime 
she could be subjected to a fine of not 
more than $5,000 and a penitentiary 
sentence up to 5 years, or both, This 
series of charges and sentences is in the 
teeth of the eighth amendment to the 
Constitution, which provides that: 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 


excessive fines imposed, or cruel and unusual 
punishment inflicted. 


And the fifth amendment, which pro- 
vides, in part, that— 
No person shall be subject for the same 


offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life 
or limb, 
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But the language itself, in defining this 
newly proposed crime, provides: 

No injunctive or other civil relief against 
the conduct made criminal by this section 
shall be denied on the ground that such con- 
duct is a crime. 


Thus, the judge still retains his weapon 
of criminal contempt and can fine and 
sentence for this. Recent decisions of 
the U.S. Supreme Court have made it 
crystal clear that double jeopardy is not 
involved when different offenses are 
charged which arise out of the same act. 

I believe that the Senate, upon calm 
consideration, will be forced to delete 
this section of the proposed amendment 
out of a sense of what is fair and right. 
On all of the Federal crimes described 
above, the same judge who threw the 
book at the poor lady for criminal con- 
tempt could preside at the trial for ob- 
structing the desegregation decree and 
injuring an officer on account of the per- 
formance of judicially connected duties. 

Mr. President, I have drawn an ex- 
treme example, but the example is laid 
squarely on the law as it is now written 
and interpreted, and will so be if this 
new crime is created by Congress. Is 
there a Senator, knowing that what I 
have described could in fact result from 
one simple assault, who could be a party 
to such an unconscionable piece of legis- 
lation? It is no answer to say, but the 
Government would not ask for such to 
be done and the judge himself would not 
inflict such punishment. If Congress 
gives to the Federal Government and the 
courts the bald power to be a party to 
such a travesty of justice, the guilt for 
such an act will equally rest on the 
shoulders of the legislative branch as 
well as the other two. If anything, the 
guilt of the legislative branch will be the 
greatest, for without this newly proposed 
crime being declared the courts cannot 
possess and exercise the power. 

Let me explain further, Mr. President, 
exactly what is proposed for this new 
crime. Where any integration decree of 
any kind has been rendered by a Federal 
district court, the bill proposes that— 

Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion, willfully prevents, obstructs, impedes, 
or interferes with or willfully endeavors to 
prevent, obstruct, impede, or interfere with 
the due exercise of rights or the performance 
of duties under any order, judgment, or 
decree of a court of the United States which 
(1) directs that any person or class of per- 
sons shall be admitted to any school, or (2) 
directs that any person or class of persons 
shall not be denied admission to any school 
because of race or color, or (3) approves any 
plan of any State or local agency the effect 
of which is or will be to permit any person 
or class of persons to be admitted to any 
school, shall be fined— 


And so forth. This language is so 
tight, comprehensive, and all inclusive 
that nothing is left to doubt or imagi- 
nation. As I read and interpret it, it is 
the most colossal gag that has ever been 
proposed on the constitutional rights of 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble, and the right to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. 

If it were not for section 6, article I, of 
the U.S. Constitution, even a Member of 
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this Senate or a Member of the House 
of Representatives would be effectively 
gagged under this proposed bill from any 
comment or criticism of integration de- 
crees on the floors of these respective 
bodies. Nothing in the old alien and 
sedition laws contained such an over- 
powering threat to freedom of the press 
and freedom of speech. 

Just what is a threat by letter or com- 
munication which might prevent, ob- 
struct, impede, or interfere with an in- 
tegration degree, or endeavor so to do? 
A newspaper editor, sincerely and con- 
scientiously opposed to a decree forcing 
Negroes and whites in the same school, 
would clearly be guilty of a felony if he 
publicly voiced in print his objections to 
and criticism of the decree. A private 
citizen writing a critical letter to a news- 
paper for dissemination to the public 
protesting such a decree would certainly 
be guilty of the crime. Parents and 
teachers, or parents alone, assembling to 
discuss what was to be done with their 
children, now that the Court had spoken, 
would be guilty of committing a crime, 
even if they used the sign language to 
communicate with each other their in- 
tention to resist, even by all lawful 
means, the implementation of the de- 
cree. Any remarks that I might have to 
make, or those of any southern Member 
of Congress, would have to be made right 
here. Anything I might say against one 
of the court orders would have to be said 
right here. Why, Mr. President, when 
one stops to think what I have said in 
the past about these school integration 
decisions of the Federal courts, if the 
sentence were 2 years for each statement, 
not enough years to serve out the sen- 
tences would lie ahead for me. 

Proposed criminal legislation of this 
kind and character does more than any- 
thing else to point up the terrible situ- 
ation that develops when the Supreme 
Court usurps legislative power, bends 
and breaks the Constitution with deci- 
sions clearly outside its scope, and heed- 
lessly attempts, on the grounds of soci- 
ology and psychology, to force the inte- 
gration of the white and Negro races in 
the public schools. I add that it has 
done that at the behest of the Com- 
munist Party, and has used Communist 
literature and Communist propaganda 
as authority for its decisions. An origi- 
nal course of illegal action must of ne- 
cessity be compounded with even grosser 
and more illegal acts and unconstitu- 
tional proposals to buttress it. Would 
there be any reason for Congress today 
to be even remotely called upon to con- 
sider such heinous legislation as that 
now proposed if the Supreme Court had 
not rendered the original unconstitu- 
tional decision in the case of Brown 
against Topeka and the related cases? 

In his testimony before the Senate 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee, in 
support of the proposal to enact new 
legislation to make such action a crime 
under the Federal statutes, the Attorney 
General said: 

The problems that arise when individuals 
act by force or threats of force to obstruct 
desegregation decrees issued by a Federal 
court are national in scope. They must be 
met promptly and vigorously, and this pro- 
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posal has been drafted with this thought and 
objective in mind. 


Mr. President, how could the problem 
be national in scope? Where have there 
been, or where can there be, desegrega- 
tion decrees other than in sectional areas 
where there is a high concentration of 
white and Negro populations? What 
the Attorney General is actually seeking 
is class, criminal legislation of the gross- 
est sort. Why not have it apply to any 
and every Federal court order and de- 
cree? If he had asked for such general 
classification of obstruction of court or- 
ders, the power and influence of organ- 
ized labor would have seen to it that the 
proposed bill would never have been dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate or on 
the floor of the other body. Unions and 
individual members of the labor move- 
ment have attempted, more than any 
other class of interference known in this 
country, to obstruct, impede, and inter- 
fere with Federal court injunctions. But 
the political power of organized labor is 
sufficient to hold it immune from any 
possible Federal sanction such as that 
now directed against the southern peo- 
ple for the alleged obstruction of 
desegregation orders. 

Mr. President, section II of the Dirksen 
civil rights proposal would amend the 
Federal criminal code, so as to punish 
and prohibit, and make subject to prose- 
cution for the commission of a criminal 
offense, whoever flees in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, with the intent of avoid- 
ing prosecution or custody or confine- 
ment, after conviction under local law 
for willfully damaging or destroying by 
fire or explosives any real or personal 
property used primarily for religious or 
educational purposes. 

I share the concern of all our citizenry 
over the epidemic of hate bombings that 
has broken out in the last several years. 
I condemn any bombing, be it of a 
church, a school, an auditorium, a plant, 
a home, or any place used as an assembly 
place by persons, with the consequent 
danger to life and limb occasioned by 
such action by wanton and reckless 
hoodlums. 

All agree that any investigations into 
any of the so-called hate bombings 
correctly fall within the authority of the 
State and local police powers. Nowhere 
have I heard it said that in this regard 
there is a lack of enforcement of State 
and local statutes. I personally am of the 
opinion that State and local law-enforce- 
ment officials have adequately dealt with 
and can adequately deal with these 
bombings; and therefore I feel that our 
State laws are adequate in order to have 
the perpetrators of these heinous crimes 
investigated and brought to justice. So 
a Federal statute on the subject is un- 
necessary. For that reason, I say that 
section II of the Dirksen proposal is 
unnecessary. 

While I feel that State authorities can 
adequately police the field at which this 
proposed Federal statute is directed, I 
say that if the proponents of this legis- 
lation want an antibombing statute en- 
acted, I believe it should apply across the 
board, and not be limited solely to bomb- 
ings of educational or religious struc- 
tures. 
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The Attorney General, in testifying on 
the administration proposal before the 
standing subcommittee on constitutional 
rights, of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, stated, in speaking of the proposal 
to confine antibombing legislation to 
measures dealing with the destruction of 
educational or religious structures: 

This important problem, we believe, re- 
quires additional legislation, particularly as 
it relates to bombing of schools and places of 
worship. All decent, self-respecting people 
are shocked by these incidents of lawless- 
ness. They are manifestations of racial and 
religious intolerance that are of extreme 
concern on both the domestic and interna- 
tional scene. While the perpetrators should 
be dealt with primarily under a local law and 
by local law enforcement officers, supple- 
mental aid from the Federal Government is 
needed. 


While I agree with the Attorney Gen- 
eral that all decent, self-respecting peo- 
ple are shocked by these incidents of 
lawlessness, I feel that all decent people 
certainly are also shocked by the dyna- 
miting of individual homes or the dyna- 
miting or destruction of other buildings 
or facilities; and certainly any bombings 
should be of concern to all. In line with 
the comment of the Attorney General 
that decent people are shocked at these 
manifestations of racial and religious in- 
tolerance, Mr. Charles J. Bloch, an emi- 
nent Georgia lawyer, when testifying 
before the House Judiciary Committee 
on civil rights legislation, raised ques- 
tions in which I heartily concur, when 
he asked: 

Task you, would not decent, self-respecting 
people be shocked if any building, structure, 
facility or vehicle were wantonly damaged 
or destroyed by fire or explosives? Are 
manifestations of racial and religious in- 
tolerance the only manifestations that are 
of extremely serious national and interna- 
tional concern? 

Why is not our Government equally con- 
cerned with bombings of hospitals, court- 
houses, city halls, auditoriums, highway 
bridges, underpasses, overpasses, piers, rail- 
way bridges, mining facilities, factories, 
business houses of all sorts? 

Why limit the scope to religious or edu- 
cational structures? 

If a State government building were 
bombed, I should think that would be a 
manifestation of anarchy which ought to be 
of national concern, though it might not 
be of international concern. 


Should one be permitted to bomb a State 
capitol or a courthouse or auditorium, or 
even a building owned by private capital, 
and flee with impunity? 


I share the views of Mr. Bloch that it 
is not enough if there must be a Federal 
statute to limit its scope to the bombings 
of religious or educational structures, 
and I repeat that the approach should 
be to make this legislation apply across 
the board uniformly to cover all bomb- 
ings and wanton and malicious destruc- 
tion of all buildings or other real or 
oa gaa property in violation of State 

W. 

One only has to pick up the news- 
paper and read of instance after in- 
stance of willful and wanton destruc- 
tion of property other than religious or 
educational institutions. I recall seeing 
an Associated Press dispatch some. time 
age concerning the dynamite explosion at 
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the Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills in 
Henderson, N.C. The dispatch stated: 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
placed in the Record at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the quota- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

A dynamite explosion ripped up a section 
of earth inside the North Henderson plant 
gates during the night, but there was little 
damage to the buildings. Occasional rifle 
shots shattered windows and splattered 
against plant walls late last night. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, that 
explosion was one of more than a dozen 
that have occurred in the course of that 
long and bitter labor dispute in North 
Carolina. It has become a common oc- 
currence to learn of bombings during the 
course of long and drawn-out labor dis- 
putes, and it seems sensible to me that 
if there is to be Federal legislation im- 
plementing the State police powers on 
this subject, these bombings incident to 
labor disputes should fall within the 
purview of any proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, I think it is pertinent 
to ask why the scope of this bombing 
proposal should be limited to religious or 
educational structures when one can 
note in the newspapers, day after day, 
items describing bombings of plants, 
homes, and personal property during the 
course of bitter labor disputes. Here are 
a few newspaper items that I have no- 
ticed which point up a strong necessity 
for a broadened and unlimited bombing 
bill, if there is to be such legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
quotations be placed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the quota- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


An Associated Press dispatch dated April 
10, 1959, states: “A Dearborn, Mich., car- 
wash operator who was bombed out of busi- 
ness after a dispute with the Teamsters’ 
Union appealed to the Senate Rackets Com- 
mittee today for help.” 

The New York Times for December 8, 1957, 
carried this item: “A Senate committee 
heard evidence today that tended to link 
Tennessee Teamster Union leaders with 
unsolved dynamitings.” 

The Daily Labor Report for December 6, 
1957: “Mrs. Lola Freels, bookkeeper of local 
621 in Knoxville, Tenn., from 1953 to De- 
cember 1956, testified that one Teamster 
business agent accidentally shot another 
during a midnight shooting at two nonunion 
trucks; she pald bills for dynamite used in 
blowing up nonunion places.” 

The Daily Labor Report for December 5, 
1957: “The Senate Labor Rackets Commit- 
tee starts off a new round of hearings with 
charges that a goon squad built around 
Teamster officials with long police records 
was responsible for at least 173 acts of vio- 
lence in connection with union organizing 
campaigns over the last 4 years in Tennessee. 

“The 173 acts listed by the committee in- 
clude 10 dynamitings, 35 assaults, 3 arsons, 
24 shootings, and 33 instances of putting 
sirup in truck crankcases to ruin the motors. 
The committee investigator estimates that 
these actions caused $2 million damage to 
property and in lost business.” 

From the Wall Street Journal of December 
4, 1957: “A Teamster Union member told 
the Federal court that he knew of at least 
three companies that were dynamited by his 
union.” 
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The New York Times for November 27, 


1957, reported from Tulsa, Okla. that 
“Marvin Ralph Hall, a convict, testified today 
that Robert W. Bryant, business agent of 
the Tulsa Teamsters’ Union, had hired him 
for ‘destructive goon work.’ He said that 
he had been hired to dynamite two Central 
States Steel trucks in 1954.” 

A New York Times dispatch of December 
10, 1957, stated: “A Senate committee piled 
up more evidence today of unpunished as- 
saults, dynamitings, and sabotage visited on 
Tennessee employers, who had refused to take 
orders from local officials of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters.” 

An Associated Press dispatch from Whites- 
burg, Ky., dated April 29, 1959: “A nonunion 
loading plant, the B. & H. Coal Co., was dyna- 
mited out of commission in neighboring 
Knott County.” 

A United Press International dispatch 
from Frankfort, Ky., dated April 24, 1959: 
“Governor Chandler of Kentucky sent 2,000 
Kentucky National Guardsmen into south- 
eastern Kentucky's coalfields today. The 
Governor said the immediate cause of his 
decision was the dynamiting of a tipple at 
Viper early today, the dynamiting of a road 
at Combs, and the massing of an unruly 
crowd of some 500 pickets at the Ashlo Coal 
Co., also at Combs.” 

A United Press International dispatch 
from Henderson, N.C., dated June 6, 1959: 
“The strike at the Harriet-Henderson Cotton 
Mills entered its 30th week today. A dyna- 
mite blast last night added another item to 
the record of violence that has marked the 
strike. The blast rocked downtown Hender- 
son but was not definitely located. There 
Was no report of damage.” 

A United Press International dispatch 
from Lexington, Ky., dated April 30, 1959: 
“Six dynamite sticks exploded underneath 
a nonunion coal-weighing house in the 
tense eastern Kentucky coalfields last night, 
A mine guard suffered leg bruises.” 

An Associated Press dispatch from Hazard, 
Ky., dated April 26, 1959: “National Guards- 
men with fixed bayonets patrolled trouble 
spots in the eastern coalfields today, as 
more dynamite blasts occurred. One explo- 
sion took place outside the home of an oper- 
ator of a nonunion loading ramp. Another 
was at Chavies, near a ramp facility.” 

An Associated Press dispatch from Dain- 
gerfield, Tex., dated October 30, 1957: “An 
explosion tonight shook an area near the 
United Steelworkers union hall 6 miles south 
of Daingerfield, scene of a strike against the 
Lone Star Steel Co.” 

An Associated Press dispatch from Hender- 
son, N.C., dated July 23, 1959: “A North 
Carolina judge sentenced three textile union 
leaders today to prison terms of from 6 to 10 
years as the ringleaders in a consp: to 
blow up vital installations at the Harriet- 
Henderson Cotton Mills.” 

The New York Times for August 19, 1958, 
carried this item: “Barbershop Rocked by 
Explosion. An explosion rocked a cut-rate 
barbershop in the Firestone district near 
Huntington Park yesterday. Operators of the 
shop at 7713 South Pacific Avenue told 
Sheriff’s deputies the source of the explosion 
was either a small homemade bomb or a 
large firecracker.” 

An Associated Press dispatch from Scran- 
ton, Pa., dated August 1, 1957: “Four labor 
leaders, convicted of conspiracy in the dyna- 
miting of a house being built with non- 
union labor, were sentenced to 1 to 2 years 
in prison and fined $500 each. Judge Otto 
P. Robinson denied a defense motion to free 
the four in bail pending a motion for a new 
trial.” 

The New York Times for April 16, 1959, 
carried this story: “Blast Wrecks Home in 
Coal Strike Area. Fire and an explosion 
wrecked a home in this strike-bound eastern 
Kentucky coal area today and destroyed a 
coal loading ramp. There were no injuries. 
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“The estimated $100,000 damage was far 
greater than that caused in any other of the 
15 explosions that have occurred since union 
miners walked off their jobs a month ago.” 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I cite 
these newspaper reports of bombings in 
labor disputes in support of broadening 
the coverage of any bombing bill so as to 
include all bombings, whether in labor 
disputes or destruction of religious or 
educational institutions, plants, or any 
facility. All acts of violence arising out 
of bombings should be curbed and 
brought within the purview of any legis- 
lation along this line, and should not 
have limited scope, but should apply to 
all wanton acts of violence in whatever 
fields they occur. If such a provision is 
enacted, I shall strongly insist that it 
not be limited to religious or educational 
institutions, but extend to all bombings 
of real or personal property. 

As I have stated, it is my firm convic- 
tion that the detection of criminal acts, 
regardless of how reprehensible, is the 
primary duty, responsibility, and obliga- 
tion of law enforcing officers at the local 
level. However, if there is to be Federal 
intervention in the field, the legislation 
should apply uniformly across the board 
to cover all bombings in whatever field 
they may occur. 

Mr. President, it is an irony of legis- 
lative futility for this Congress to try 
to make a new Federal crime in regard 
to the bombing of churches and syna- 
gogues while this selfsame Congress is 
charged with the sole constitutional re- 
sponsibility of maintaining some sem- 
blance of law, order, and security of 
person and property here in the District 
of Columbia. Assaults, muggings, rob- 
beries, homicides, and rapes—and let me 
emphasize the crime of rape—has grown 
so prevalent here in Washington that 
private citizens are forced to form their 
own vigilante groups in self-protection. 

Dogs are being added to the police 
force because the human guardians of 
the law are unable to cope with rampant 
crime. The Women’s District Bar Asso- 
ciation is contributing its private funds 
to send policemen to faraway England 
for additional training in the utilization 
of police dogs. There is no safety or 
security for the women of Washington 
from criminal assault and rape, either on 
the streets or in the home or apartment. 
Washington, and the same can be said 
for most other of our large cities, is a 
literal cesspool of crime and violence, 
But Washington is the responsibility of 
this Congress and not that of some other 
sovereign element of government. 

I deplore as much as anyone this wave 
of crime and violence that is sweeping 
our cities. By and large, our southern 
cities and our Southern States are as 
peaceful and law abiding as are those in 
any other area of the United States. 
Crimes are promptly detected and 
swiftly punished. We have less of a 
juvenile delinquency problem, both 
among the white and Negro population, 
than does any other area. If we are 
going to create new Federal crimes and 
get the law-enforcing agencies of the 
Federal Government to work on them, 
they should be general crimes for all of 
the United States. 
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In a recent article appearing in the 
American Weekly, former President of 
the United States, Herbert Hoover—who 
is a good Republican—had some very 
sensible comments and a feasible solu- 
tion to make on this whole subject of 
crime. He said: 

The Bill of Rights guarantees to all Amer- 
icans the right “to be secure in their 
persons.” 

Surely that must include the right of our 
people to walk the streets free from holdups, 
muggers, murderers, hoodlums, and teenage 
gangs. 


Mr. President, any white woman walk- 
ing on the streets of Washington tonight 
is a prey to vultures. There are rapes 
here that, in the judgment of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, run to the number 
of several a day, when one counts those 
that are not reported. That is a matter 
for Congress to handle. 

President Hoover said further: 

Our people also should have protection 
from racketeers, blackmailers, extortionists, 
kidnapers, forgers, embezzlers, bank robbers, 
and auto thieves. Our children need pro- 
tection from rapists. 

But in actual fact, how secure are we? 
What do we know about the crimes being 
committed in our country? What happens 
to these criminals? And, what can we do 
about it? 


He suggested that a commission be 
established to take a crime census and 
make an overall study of the entire field. 
He added: 


The census could show as far as possible 
what races the offenders come from, 


I quote further: 

It might stir the leaders of the various 
racial groups to action and we might be 
surprised as to where the great fault lies. It 
would show the weakness or strength of the 
present parole systems. It might show the 
failure of the courts to give adequate con- 
finement in cells so that people could no 
longer trespass on our constitutional rights. 


There is much merit to these sugges- 
tions and the plan of doing something 
about crime as made by our distin- 
guished former President. Congress 
could make much better use of its time 
in “looking after Washington” and look- 
ing for sane solutions to the crime prob- 
lems generally rather than now attempt- 
ing to create these new and novel Fed- 
eral crimes directed solely and exclu- 
sively against the people of a handful of 
Southern States. 

Mr. President, there was a former 
gangster named Roger Touhy who was 
assassinated on the streets of Chicago. 
He had a bodyguard, who was also 
wounded, who was a retired police lieu- 
tenant. According to the newspapers, 
this police lieutenant made a statement 
before he was taken to the hospital that 
there was a secret supergovernment in 
the State of Illinois, and everybody 
knows that the syndicate controls and 
dominates the State of Illinois. We 
could better spend our time by looking 
into the activities of the old Capone 
syndicate and its powers in Illinois. 

Mr. President, section V of the pro- 
posed Dirksen Civil Rights Act would 
provide for the education of children 
of members of the Armed Forces on ac- 
tive duty in communities where the pub- 
lic schools are closed, or where, in the 
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discretion of the Commissioner, such 
school facilities as are available to those 
are not, in his judgment, “suit- 
able.” 

The section offers Federal aid to chil- 
dren of members of the Armed Forces 
in communities where the public schools 
have either been closed by local authori- 
ties, or where, in the opinion of the 
Commissioner of Education, the public 
schools available do not meet his ideas 
or determination of what is “suitable 
facilities“ for public schooling to the 
children of members of the Armed 
Forces. 

This section would also provide that 
wherever a school is erected, in whole or 
in part, with Federal funds, and such 
building is closed, or when the manner 
in which the local authorities close. it, 
it becomes “unsuitable” in the opinion 
of the Commissioner to serve the educa- 
tional needs of pupils for whom such 
schools are provided and among which 
pupils are children of the Armed Forces 
on active duty in that area, then this 
proposed legislation would empower the 
Commissioner to take over physically 
such school building or such school fa- 
cilities, if Federal funds were used to 
construct it, and through use of such 
building furnish what, in the judgment 
of the Commissioner, is “suitable” pub- 
lic school facilities to children of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces as long as he 
deems necessary. If the Commissioner 
takes over school property under this 
section he must pay rent to the school 
district on a basis of comparative 
amount of funds furnished by Govern- 
ment and State agencies to construct 
the building, including other acquisitions 
and capital costs. 

At the outset let me say that I am in 
favor of providing for education of chil- 
dren of members of the Armed Forces in 
areas where it is needed. I would not 
deny to members of the Armed Forces 
serving on active duty any rights and 
privileges that they need, including edu- 
cation for their children. 

However, I do oppose tacking this pro- 
posed legislation on to a civil rights pro- 
posal where it does not belong. I see 
no rhyme nor reason that a proposal 
relating to the Armed Forces should be 
intertwined with the question of civil 
rights. 

Obviously, the only reason it is offered 
as a part of this proposal is to add a 
little frosting to this cake and make it 
more palatable. 

This provision of this section vesting 
power in the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to take over school facilities in a 
school district of a State and, by taking 
over those school] facilities, to furnish 
what in his judgment, would be “suit- 
able” public school facilities for these 
children, is objectionable because it is 
taking from local school boards any au- 
thority whatsoever over their own edu- 
cational system and placing it in the 
hands of officials in Washington. Here 
again is another demonstration of efforts 
to centralize control in Washington and 
away from the separate sovereign States. 

These public laws enacted by the 81st 
Congress were considered by the re- 
spective committees having jurisdiction 
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over matters relating to the field of edu- 
cation, the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. When a similar bill, S. 
959, was introduced in the Senate, it was 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare by the Senate 
Parliamentarian, and very properly so. 
Subsequently, S. 959 and another meas- 
ure in this related field were re-referred 
to the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary because it was suggested that they 
should be considered as a part of the so- 
called civil rights package. 

I see no reason why this proposal 
should be tied in with civil rights at all, 
and orderly procedures would call for 
the committee having jurisdiction over 
the subject matter to consider the pro- 
posed legislation and get it to the floor 
and have it considered on its merits. 

Once again we see the extreme efforts 
used to get votes by attempting to of- 
fer a pleasant package of civil rights tid- 
bits. 

Why play politics with education for 
children of the members of the Armed 
Forces? What connection does this pro- 
vision have with any so-called civil 
rights bill? 

No reason exists why this bill should 
not be considered on its own merits and 
not tied in with extraneous matter. 

During the hearings conducted by the 
House Judicary Committee on the so- 
called civil rights proposals, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Mr. Flemming, in addressing himself to 
this provision, and in attempting to 
justify the inclusion of such language 
in the context of civil rights, stated: 

Title VI of H.R, 4457 recognizes that the 
Federal Government has a unique respon- 
sibility with respect to the education of 
children of military personnel. Members of 
the Armed Forces serve in communities un- 
der orders, and public education is normal- 
ly available to their children only as it is 
provided in the communities in which they 
live. 

During the recent closure of certain sec- 
ondary schools in Norfolk, Va., about 10,000 
children were deprived of free public edu- 
cation for a full semester. Of the 10,000 
children affected, about 2,500 were school- 
age children with a parent on active duty 
in the Armed Forces, assigned to military in- 
stallations in the Norfolk area. Of the 2,500 
such children, only about 350 lived on Fed- 
eral military posts. And these 350 chil- 
dren, under existing Federal law, would have 
been the only ones for which the Federal 
Government could have provided schooling 
if the public schools had remained closed, 

The proposed legislation, if it had been in 
effect, would have permitted the Government 
to provide education for the other 2,150 
children of military personnel who live off 
Federal property. 

I am informed there are at the present 
time six States in which no integration has 
taken place where the laws either require 
or permit the closing of public schools that 
are under orders of a Federal court to accept 
one or more Negro children for enrollment in 
previously all-white schools. These States 
are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina, 

If all the public schools in these States 
were closed by State or local authorities, 
which is of course unlikely, it is estimated, 
on the basis of data supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, that about 70,000 school- 
age children of active-duty military person- 
nel might be affected. 

Potentially, then, the proposed legislation 
may be regarded as insurance for some 70,000 
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children of military personnel against the 
denial of educational opportunity in such 
circumstances, * * * 

Title VI of the administration bill provides 
a practical and promptly usable method, on 
a standby basis, for meeting a serious prob- 
Tem if it arises. It gives assurance that 
military personnel ordered to duty in certain 
States will not be placed in the impossible 
situation of haying to undertake emergency 
and makeshift arrangements for the educa- 
tion of their children, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment powerless to assist. 


Senators will note that the Secretary 
concedes that it is highly unlikely that 
all of the public schools in these States 
would be closed by State or local author- 
ities, and that this proposal is advocated 
as being necessary for only a standby 
basis; that the situation does not require 
legislation such as this at the moment 
but that they want to have the author- 
ity to use this if the occasion ever arises. 
These statements by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare support 
my contention that legislation such as 
this cannot be characterized as must“ 
legislation and can be considered in the 
ordinary course of events by the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress hav- 
ing jurisdiction in the field of education 
and considering this type of legislation 
on its own merits and not trying to make 
this a part of any so-called civil rights 
package. > 

Mr. President, in the normal and cus- 
tomary practices of Congress, whenever 
new legislation is proposed that touches 
on controversional provisions of consti- 
tutional law, opportunity is given for 
long and careful scrutiny of the proposal, 
both as a whole, and in its minute and 
separate parts. Long and exhaustive 
hearings are held by the appropriate 
committees of both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of this Senate, giving to 
both proponents and opponents every 
possible opportunity to present every 
conceivable argument both for and 
against the proposal. When the Con- 
stitution of the United States is at issue, 
the people of this country, particularly 
those against whom the proposed legis- 
lation is directed, have the right to ex- 
pect and demand that Congress dis- 
charge this responsibility by permitting 
the fullest and freest discussion and 
examination. 

The voting referee provisions of the 
Dirksen civil rights bill, as delineated in 
section 207 of the proposed amendments 
to H.R. 8315, involve drastic, and even 
revolutionary, applications of so-called 
principles of constitutional law to the 
present balance of Federal and State re- 
lations under the Constitution of the 
United States. The basic bill, S. 3001, 
which contains this revolutionary plan, 
was only introduced on February 8, 1960, 
and properly referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The subject matter 
involved is clearly and unquestionably 
within the legislative responsibility and 
jurisdiction of the Judiciary Committee. 
As chairman of this committee I have a 
right, not only to expect, but to demand 
that the Senate give the committee an 
opportunity to consider this proposed 
legislation. But in view of what has 
transpired on the floor of this body in 
the past 10 days I fully well realize that 
this would be a futile and useless gesture, 
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But, Mr. President, in the name of com- 
mon decency and fairplay, will some 
Senator, either on this side of the aisle 
or the other, tell those of us who are 
opposed to this voting referee business 
just what is the form, character, and 
provision of legislation that we are sup- 
posed to oppose? 

The Attorney General submitted the 
so-called voting referee plan that ap- 
pears in the Dirksen amendments first 
to the Senate Rules Committee on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1960. He said that this is what 
the administration wants. I now hold 
in my hand six pages of mimeographed 
matter that was transmitted to me, at 
my request, from the Office of the Dep- 
uty Attorney General of the United 
States, Judge Lawrence E. Walsh. I 
have been informally advised that these 
sheets have also been given to the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the Rules Committee 
of this Senate. The sheets are pur- 
ported to contain: “A bill to amend the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 by providing for 
court appointment of U.S. voting ref- 
erees, and for other purposes.” 

The substance is involved, detailed, 
complicated, and different in many re- 
spects from the Rogers plan. Appar- 
ently this is not an attempt to suggest 
amendments to the Dirksen amend- 
ments to H.R. 8315. This is an entirely 
new bill that the Attorney General is 
now apparently suggesting be substituted 
for the original plan he proposed. What 
purpose can possibly be served, Mr. Pres- 
ident, by me and others speaking 
against and attempting to analyze mat- 
ter that is now formally before this 
Senate if tomorrow, or the day after, 
this new, now only mimeographed, 
abracadabra is going to be substituted 
for the language now in the voting ref- 
eree amendment? Mr. President, if 
ever there was a time when this Senate 
was engaged in more disorderly proce- 
dures than we are now witnessing I do 
not know when it could have been. I 
am opposed to the appointment of U.S, 
voting referees, period, but I am entitled 
to know just how, and on what basis, it 
is proposed to go about appointing them, 
and how the referees will operate if they 
are appointed. 

I have made a sincere attempt to un- 
ravel this maze of legislative legerde- 
main, but the solution is far beyond 
my poor power to comprehend or re- 
solve. I suggest in the place of the 
presently confusing plans and projects 
by Rogers, Dirksen, McCulloch, Walsh, 
House Judiciary, and Senate Rules, we 
substitute the Eastland plan of nothing 
and just forget the whole business. 

As near as I can tell, Mr. President, 
what happened is this. The Attorney 
General, Mr. Rogers, was the last wit- 
ness to appear before the Senate Rules 
Committee, then taking testimony on 
the Civil Rights Commission’s recom- 
mendation No. 5, concerning the so- 
called Federal registrars of voting in 
national elections. He then and there 
dumped in his Federal judge appointed 
voting referee plan and no one had 
time to consider the details of the pro- 
posal and take any exceptions to it. 
But my great and good friend, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, went ahead 
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and bought the package and put it be- 
fore the Senate. But meanwhile, over 
in the other body, the House Judiciary 
Committee, which was the proper com- 
mittee to have this type of legislation, 
was giving some concentrated thought 
to the Rogers plan and asked the De- 
partment of Justice to send a repre- 
sentative to “enlighten” them in regard 
thereto. Judge Walsh received the as- 
signment from the Department. His 
testimony was taken in “executive ses- 
sion” of the full House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Since these hearings were 
closed, and printed copies have not been 
made available to me or the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, I do not know 
exactly what transpired. Some fasci- 
nating beams of light are cast, however, 
on what must have happened in the 
executive session, by reading the 
transcript of hearings in an open session 
of the House Judiciary Committee 
which was held on February 16, 1960. 
The only witness for that hearing was 
that great American, one of our most 
distinguished Southern sons, a leading 
luminary of the American Bar, and one 
of the outstanding authorities, living or 
dead, on the Constitution of the United 
States, the Honorable Charles J. Bloch, 
of Macon, Ga. The transcript of this 
single hearing covers 144 printed pages 
without the inclusion of the numerous 
exhibits that were offered during the 
course of the testimony and colloquies. 
I might add for clarification that Charlie 
Bloch was opposed to the Rogers voting 
referee plan. 

The first reference to Judge Walsh 
appears at page 22 of the transcript. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the excerpt from the tran- 
script printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

I have had the opportunity of reading the 
testimony of Deputy Attorney General Judge 
Lawrence E. Walsh before this committee on 
February 9, 1960. 

With the deepest respect for my distin- 
guished friend for whom I have the utmost 
respect, I suggest that in the fervor of his 
advocacy he has overlooked what he would 
not, as a judge, have overlooked. 5 

For this bill to be valid, it must be ap- 
propriate legislation under the 15th amend- 
ment. No other provision of the Con- 
stitution could possibly warrant it. To be 
appropriate legislation under the 15th 
amendment, congressional legislation must 
be limited to the prevention of denials or 
abridgements by a State of the right of a 
person to vote by reason of his race or color 
or previous condition of servitude, 

In this adroit bill, the scheme is to em- 
power a Federal court to decree that State 
Officials are generally guilty of acts depriv- 
ing a person of his 15th amendment rights, 
and then by reason of that decree to com- 
pel the State to permit other persons, not 
parties to the suit, to vote at its elections. 

The fundamental vice is the confusion of 
prevention of discrimination with manda- 
tory provisions compelling the State to per- 
mit voting at its elections. 

It overlooks the fundamental proposition 
of law that the privilege of voting is not 
derived from the United States but is con- 
ferred by the State. (Breedlove v. Suttles 
(302 U.S. 277, 283). See also Lassiter v. 
Northampton Board of Elections (360 US. 
45, 79 S. Ot. 985).) 
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If a person proves to the satisfaction of 
a proper court that he has been deprived 
of voting rights contrary to the provisions 
of the 15th amendment, a court, in a proper 
case, may have the right to redress that dep- 
rivation by compelling the State to permit 
that particular person to vote. But that 
is a far cry from the attempt of this bill. 
Here, if A is prevented from voting on ac- 
count of a studied practice contrary to the 
15th amendment, the court may confer the 
privilege of voting in State elections on B, C, 
D, E, F, G, and X, Y, and Z. 

Under its power to enact legislation to 
prevent denial or abridgement by a State 
of a citizen’s right to vote, Congress may 
not convert Federal courts into registration 
boards supplanting State officials. 

The questions propounded by the chair- 
man of this committee to Judge Walsh 
(record, pp. 44 et seq.) show that he, as a 
trained lawyer, recognized the gravity of 
this very question, 

In response to the chairman’s searching 
questions, Judge Walsh said: 

“Well, if you found a pattern and prac- 
tice against Negroes, and he is a Negro, I 
think Congress is justified in jumping the 
gap and establishing a conclusive presump- 
tion that that is the reason for his trouble” 
(record, p. 45). 

“The CHAIRMAN. You mean that Con- 
gress can justify that presumption?” 

Mr. Walsh answered: 

“Yes, sir. I think it is a reasonable pre- 
sumption. I think, if you have a pattern 
found, the likelihood of any other reason 
for refusing to let him register even though 
he was qualified is nil, So I think there is a 
reasonable basis for such a presumption. 
Not only is it reasonable, but it is neces- 
sary, because for an individual to prove 
each case that he had been a victim of 
prejudice [sic] is very difficult. Therefore, 
I think he needs Congress, help in that re- 
gard.” 

Here we have a striking example of what 
Justice Hugo Black was warning against 
when he recently said: 

“The concept that the Bill of Rights and 
other constitutional protections against ar- 
bitrary government are inoperative when 
they become inconvenient or when expedi- 
ency dictates otherwise is a very dangerous 
doctrine and if allowed to flourish would 
destroy the benefit of a written Constitu- 
tion and undermine the basis of our Gov- 
ernment” (Reid v. Covert (354 US. 1, 14, 
June 10, 1957) ). 

Here we have the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States seeking to justify 
a “presumption” not on the basis of its 
constitutional validity but because forsooth 
it is in his opinion reasonable and neces- 


sary. 

This is what Congress is being asked to 
do: 

In the opinion of the Attorney General, a 
person has engaged or there are reasonable 
grounds that a person is about to engage 
in acts or practices which would deprive 
some other person of his right to be entitled 
and allowed to vote at an election. He in- 
stitutes a civil action in the name of the 
United States for preventive relief (U.S.C., 
title 42 1971(c)). The Court finds that under 
color of law or by State action persons have 
been deprived of those rights on account of 
race or color. It finds that such deprivation 
was or is pursuant to a “pattern or practice.” 
The statute is silent as to how this question 
of “pattern or practice” vel non, is to be 
put in issue. Whose “pattern or practice,” 
we do not know. The language is not 
limited to a “pattern or practice” estab- 
lished or sanctioned by the State. It may 
be just anyone’s pattern or practice. All 
that the Court is required to find is that 
“such deprivation was or is pursuant to a 
pattern or -= Then it is authorized 
to appoint voting referees to receive appli- 
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cations from any person claiming that he 
has been deprived of his right to register and 
qualify to vote. It is presumed that such 
other person is also the victim of such pat- 
tern or practice. 

The Department of Justice would have the 
Congress legislate on this basis: In the State 
of A, there is a pattern or practice of deny- 
ing or abridging the right of Negroes to vote. 
X is a Negro and has been refused registra- 
tion. Therefore X has been unconstitu- 
tionally deprived, and the State must let 
him vote. 8 

In seeking to justify the Attorney Gen- 
eral's proposal,“ Judge Walsh says first that 
it is “a bare facilitation of an ancillary pro- 
cedure by that court to make its decree effec- 
tive.” 

Just after the language just quoted, it is 
said. “The Civil Rights Act does not say the 
only thing a court can do is to enjoin the 
registrar. It says it can make such other 
orders as are desirable.” 

The action which the Civil Rights Act per- 
mits the Attorney General to institute for 
or in the name of the United States is: “a 
civil action or other proper proceeding for 
preventive relief, including an application 
for a permanent or temporary injunction, 
restraining order, or other order.” 

That is the exact language of 42 U.S.C. 
1971(c). 

The Attorney General is limited to seeking 
“preventive relief” which may be granted by 
the Court by means of a “permanent or 
temporary injunction,” a “restraining order, 
or other order.” 

And says the Department of Justice, “and 
all Congress would be doing in the Attor- 
ney General's proposal, really, would be mak- 
ing a statutory presumption to avoid one 
element of proof, that causal link which 
is so difficult to prove. So it could be jus- 
tified constitutionally that way.” 

This overlooks the fact that the Consti- 
tution of the United States does not per- 
mit such facile leaping of hurdles. 

“It is not within the province of a legis- 
lature to declare an individual guilty or 
presumptively guilty of a crime.” (McFar- 
land v. American Sugar Co. (241 U.S, 79, 86, 
36 S. Ot. 498, 501, 60 L. Ed. 899).) 

Cited in Manley v. State of Georgia (279 
U.S. 1, 6), holding that a statute creating a 
presumption that is arbitrary or that oper- 
ates to deny a fair opportunity to repel it 
violates the due process clause of the 14th 
amendment. (See also Bailey v. Alabama 
(219 U.S, 219, 233 et seq., 31 S. Ct. 145, 55 
L. Ed 191).) 

“A statute creating a presumption that is 
arbitrary, or that operates to deny a fair 
opportunity to repel it, violates the due 
process clause of constitutional amendment 
14, since legislative flat may not take place 
of fact in judicial determination of issues 
involving life, liberty or property.” (West- 
ern & A, R. Co. v. Henderson (279 US. 
639, 49 S. Ct. 445(3).) 

Legislation providing that proof of fact 
shall constitute prima facie evidence of main 
fact in issues satisfies requirements of due 
process of law when the relation between the 
fact found and presumption is clear and 
direct and is not conclusive. (Adler v. 
Board of Education (72 S. Ct. 380(16) 342 
U.S. 485).) 

The presumption there involved was up- 
held because it was “not conclusive but 
arises only in a hearing where the person 
against whom it may arise has full oppor- 
tunity to rebut it.” (342 U.S, at p. 495.) 

It is suggested that “maybe * * * a State 
is entitled to less protection because it is 
not a person under the 14th amendment” 
and perhaps the due process clause of the 
14th amendment does not apply to a State, 

This suggestion overlooks the fact that a 
“person or persons” are the defendants in 
an action under 1971(c). It is those per- 
sons” to whom the Attorney General will 
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transmit the “supplementary decree” pro- 

to be issued under the amendatory 
act, it is those persons—election officials 
who are subject to prosecution for contempt. 

During the questioning of Judge Walsh by 
Representative WII, he was asked: “Then 
this voting referee, however, would have a 
right to protect, according to the pattern 
of the bill, not only persons named in the 
original action, but anybody in the area 
who feels that he is the victim of the pat- 
tern?” 

The answer was: “Yes, sir, anybody who is 
a member of the same race” (record, p. 48). 

The bill, H.R. 10035, does not confine the 
reception by the voting referees of “applica- 
tions” to those of the same race as those for 
whom the original suit was brought. 

Page 2, lines 5 and 6, empowers these vot- 
ing referees “to receive applications from any 
person claiming such deprivation as to the 
right to register.” 

“Applications” for what? For what do the 
applicants apply? Was the fact that what 
these “applicants” will be seeking is a regis- 
tration certificate designedly omitted? 

Perhaps, the drafters of the bill gagged 
at the idea of so patenty converting a Federal 
court into a registration board. 

At page 50 of the hearings, Mr. Willis asked 
Judge Walsh if he was familiar with the 
jurisprudence that under clause (b) of rule 
53, the adverse party could insist upon a 
showing that an exceptional situation existed 
before a master could be appointed. Judge 
Walsh replied: Tes, sir, and that was be- 
cause he would have to pay one-half of the 
cost of the master, whereas here no one is 
going to pay the cost of the master except 
the Government.” 

I respectfully suggest that that is not the 
real reason for the extreme reluctance which 
exists on the part of Federal judges to ap- 
point “masters.” 

The real reason is that by its nature and 
consequence the procedure of reference to 
a master “nullifies the right to an effective 
trial before a constitutional court.” 

See “In re Tom R. Watkins, praying for a 
Writ of Mandamus,” decided by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, November 
24, 1959, 271 F. 2d 771. 

The quoted language is at page 775, and 
reference is there made to the case of Beacon 
i Theatres, Ine. v. Westover (1959, 359 U.S. 
560, 79 S. Ct. 948, 3 L. Ed. 2d 988). 

In that case, at pages 508-509, Justice 
Black speaking for a majority of the Court 
says: 

“Our decision is consistent with the plan 
of the Federal rules and the Declaratory 
Judgment Act to effect substantial procedure 
reform while retaining a distinction between 
jury and nonjury issues and leaving substan- 
tive rights unchanged.” 

Then follows language which is summar- 
ized in 79 S. Ct. 948, headnote 18, as follows: 

“In Federal courts, equity has always acted 
only when legal remedies were inadequate.” 

As Justice Black points out, that rule is 
derived from a long line of cases one of the 
earliest of which is Hipp v. Babin (60 U.S. 
271, 19 How. 271, 15 L. Ed. 633). Note: See 
Equity, Supreme Court Digest, Key No. 46. 

Despite these ancient rules of law, despite 
the limitations upon the judicial power of 
the United States as set out in the Constitu- 
tion, despite the 10th amendment; the Attor- 
ney General would have a Federal court be- 
come a registration board, and permit the 
claims of thousands of “applicants” who have 
never submitted those claims to proper State 
tribunals, to be adjudicated in a proceeding 
said to be “ancillary” to a pending proceed- 
ing, an ex parte proceeding, and to be ad- 
nt by a so-called supplementary de- 

Prepared statement of Judge Walsh 
5 the committee, page 6. 

The “applications” which would be filed 

by those who were not parties to the original 
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action would in no sense be such a com- 
plaint” as is required by Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure No. 3 for the commencement 
of a civil action in a Federal court. 

A civil action in a Federal court is com- 
menced by the filing of a complaint with 
the court. Rule 3. 

Other rules provide for the issuance of 
process, the service of process, the filing of 
defensive pleadings. Rules 4, 5, 8 and 12 
for example. 

Unless those rules are complied with there 
is no suit in the Federal court. There being 
no suit at all, there is no ancillary suit. 

But even if we can denominate this 
strange new “application” as a complaint, a 
suit it is not in any sense heretofore adju- 
dicated by the Federal courts ancillary to 
the civil action which, filed by the United 
States of America, had preceded. 

That action created by the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 permits the United States of 
America to institute a civil action for pre- 
ventive relief against persons who may be 
depriving other persons of certain rights. 

Now, it is proposed after there shall have 
been a decree granting such preventive 
relief, and declaring a pattern or practice to 
exist, to permit “applicants not parties to 
the original suit to be granted mandatory 
relief, to be by a Federal court registered as 
voters at all elections, State or Federal.” 

Up to now, it has been the law that even 
a real case or controversy, as distinguished 
from an “application” cannot be regarded as 
“ancillary” so that jurisdiction can be made 
to depend upon the jurisdiction in the orig- 
inal suit unless it has direct relation to 
property or assets actually or constructively 
drawn into the court’s possession or control 
by the principal suit. (Oils, Inc, v. Blan- 
kenship (145 F. 2d, 354, 356).) 

Even if these so-called applications could 
be dignified with the title of “supplemental 
bills,” they would be unauthorized under 
presently existing and adjudicated principles 
of law and equity and equity practice in the 
Federal courts. (Walmac Company v. Isaacs 
(220 F. 2d, 108, 118-4). Dugas v. American 
Surety Co. (300 U.S, 414, 428, 57 S. Ct. 515, 
521, 81 L. Ed. 720).) 

The bill provides for the issuance of a 
“supplementary decree” by the court after 
these proceedings before the voting referees 
which proceedings Judge Walsh character- 
izes as “ex parte,” his statement, page 6. 

The phrase “supplementary decree” is not 
recognized or defined in the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure nor in title 28 of the 
United States Code. 

Heretofore an action in equity has ended 
with the final decree adjudicating the rights 
of the complainants and defendants in the 
cause. 

A court of chancery has had jurisdiction 
of course to effectuate its decree by appro- 
priate process. (19 Am. Jur. Equity, Sec. 
420.) 

Heretofore, in the United States and in 
England, that effectuation has been confined 
to the enforcement of the rights of and 
relief granted to the parties to the case. 

Never before has it been thought that a 
“supplementary decree” could be promul- 
gated by a court granting relief to “appli- 
cants” who were not parties to the case in 
which the decree was promulgated, and 
granting relief of an entirely different na- 
ture from that prayed or granted in the 
main sult, 

The only “supplementary decrees” known 
to equity practice in the United States and 
England as it heretofore existed resulted 
from “supplemental bills” founded upon 
matter arising after entry of the decree. (See 
for example, Root v. Woolworth (150 US. 
401); Independent Coal & Coke Co. v. 
United States (274 U.S. 640); Looney v. East 
Teras R. Co. (247 U.S. 214).) 

The so-called supplementary decree here 
sought to be authorized would be nothing 
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more or less than what in some countries 
have been called ukases—which in czarist 
Russia were “imperial orders or decrees, hav- 
ing the force of law.” 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, it is 
not my purpose today to argue the legal 
and constitutional issues involved in the 
voting referee plans. The arguments 
here advanced by Mr. Bloch need no 
comment by me. I do say that before 
this debate is concluded plenty will be 
heard about Judge Walsh’s amazing 
assertion that this Congress is consti- 
tutionally justified in jumping a gap and 
establishing a conclusive presumption by 
legislative fiat. I am also further sug- 
gesting that we find from this portion of 
the House transcript one of the reasons 
why it is now necessary for the Attorney 
General to send to Congress this newly 
proposed bill that is now contained in 
these six mimeographed pages. 

The hearings were resumed in the 
afternoon at page 77 of the transcript. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Bloch’s testimony at page 
77 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the testimony was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The real bite, the real sting in this pro- 
posed legislation—we might as well meet it 
head on—the real bite and sting is that a 
Federal judge is given the opportunity, is 
given the privilege, is given the right to 
appoint Federal referees to supplant the 
State registrars upon certain conditions. 
The last in the chain of those conditions is 
that he must have found that a pattern or 
practice exists. 

The CHamman. Now, what is unusual 
about that? We have that in our statutes 
already—pattern or practice, We have it in 
the antitrust laws. 

Mr. BLocH. Well, I saw where Judge Walsh 
said that is where they got it from. He al- 
luded to that. But that does not make it 
right, because it is in some other law. 

The CHARMAN. Well, it has been in the 
law for a great many years, and nobody has 
seen fit to attack it. 

Mr. BLOocH. Well, Negroes were forbidden 
to vote in white primaries in Georgia, in the 
Southern States, for a great many years, but 
that did not make it legal, according to the 
decision of the Supreme Court. It will be 
attacked if it is ever put into the law—it will 
be attacked. 

The CHARMAN. When you have words of 
that character, they become words of art. 
They become imbedded in the statute, and 
the courts are rather loath to change those 
words or change the practice that has de- 
veloped as a result of those words. The 
burden is on you to show that they are so 
unusual that they should be changed. 

Mr. WILLIs. Will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

The CHARMAN. I will yield. 

Mr. Wiis. It is not my recollection at all 
that the antitrust law uses the word “pat- 
tern” at all. If we are trying to put a mean- 
Ing of a word of art on the word “pattern,” 
what the antitrust law provides is a scheme 
somewhat like this—and I have not read it 
in quite a number of years, I see counsel is 
here. 

The CHARMAN. Course of conduct. 

Mr. Wits. That if there is a prosecution 
for violation—alleging combination or con- 
spiracy to violate the antitrust law, and the 
corporations or companies involved are held 
to have conspired or combined, then the 
very people involved and who have been 
hurt are given the benefit of that holding 
in question in connection with a damage 
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suit that flows from it. But there is no 
reference to the word “pattern” in that 
statute. 

The CHARMAN. The word “pattern” is not 
used, but the Supreme Court, in interpreting 
the antitrust laws, indicated where a course 
of conduct prevailed and has endured for a 
considerable length of time, that may be 
deemed a combination in violation of the 
Clayton and/or Sherman Act. 

Mr. Brock. I noticed, Mr. Chairman and 
Mr. Willis, and I wondered where that phrase 
“pattern or practice’ came from. Judge 
Walsh testified before this committee on 
February 9. I did not see his testimony 
until about February 11. I noticed in read- 
ing it that he said that phrase “pattern or 
practice” was used in the antitrust laws. 

Mr. Was. No, I do not think he used that 
phrase. 

Mr. Brock. Well, he said something which 
gave me the idea that he had gotten it from 
the antitrust laws. 

Mr. WILISs. I think he was trying to find 
a precedent for this procedure, but I do not 
think he used the words. 

Mr. Brock. I would be very glad to have 
the opportunity to supplement my memo- 
randum with a written memorandum to the 
chairman for insertion in the record. 

Mr, WIILIS. I ask, Mr. Chairman, and that 
will be done, I know, shortly, that the gen- 
tlemen give some study to the precedent, 
so-called, of the antitrust laws, and let's dig 
into it. 

Mr. BLOCH. He said something about the 
antitrust laws. I never had an opportunity 
to look into it. As I say, it has not been 
but 5 days since I read it. 

But my point is this, sir—— 

The CHARMAN. I just want to make an 
answer to that request. You have a right 
to insert in the record anything you want 
to put in there concerning so-called prece- 
dents under the antitrust laws. 

Mr. BL OOR. Yes, sir. 

But what I was talking about was this: 
Assuming that that is a good phrase, and 
assuming for the sake of the argument 
merely that a pattern or practice means 
something and gives somebody a right to do 
something—now, here is my point—under 
this bill, 10035, the Federal judge is given 
a right to appoint Federal referees when- 
ever he finds that a pattern or practice of 
discrimination exists. 

Now, my point is this, sir: Even if that 
Federal judge finds that a pattern or prac- 
tice of discrimination exists, that that pat- 
tern of discrimination, or prejudice, as Judge 
Walsh at one time calls it—that that pattern 
or practice cannot be considered or cannot 
be deemed as synonymous with a denial or 
abridgement by a State until a State—the 
State in which that pattern or practice is 
carried on—has had the opportunity to cor- 
rect that pattern or practice by decisions of 
its own courts. 

That is my point. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say Judge Walsh 
maintains that? 

Mr. BLOCH. Sir? 

The CHAIRMAN. You did not say Judge 
Walsh maintains that, did you? 

Mr. BLOCH. I said that was my view. That 
even if a pattern or practice on the part of 
registrars exists, that that does not mean 
anything unless that pattern or practice can 
be legally—is legally synonymous with denial 
or abridgement by a State. And that that 
pattern or practice cannot become synony- 
mous with denial or abridgment by a State 
until the courts of the State have had a right 
to adjudicate with respect to that pattern or 
practice. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 
OVI——204 
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Mr. THURMOND. Is it not correct to 
say that the plan testified to by the 
Attorney General of the United States 
and presented before the Hennings sub- 
committee has been revised again and 
has never been presented to the Senate 
by him or anyone else? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. It has not been 
considered by the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate, of which the able Senator 
from Mississippi is chairman. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. It has had no op- 
portunity to consider it. We are going 
to be called upon here to act in the Sen- 
ate itself, in the Senate Chamber, upon 
far-reaching legislation, which has re- 
ceived no consideration, no discussion, 
and no observation before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, which is the 
appropriate committee which has juris- 
diction over consideration of such a 
measure. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 
The Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration has held hearings on the Civil 
Rights Commission program for Federal 
registrars. 

The Attorney General, Mr. Rogers, 
testified before that committee as the 
last witness. The Governors of the vari- 
ous States of this Union and the attor- 
neys general were not given an oppor- 
tunity to appear before that committee 
to state their objections to the referee 
plan, or to point out the defects in the 
Rogers plan. There have been no 
hearings held, but we are asked to legis- 
late on a vital matter which would take 
over the elections and federalize the 
elections of this country, without any 
hearings being held before a Senate 
committee. 

Mr. THURMOND. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the question of elections is 
reserved to the States under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THURMOND. I should like to 
commend the able and distinguished 
Senator from Mississipi for the magnifi- 
cent presentation he is making. I 
should like to commend him for point- 
ing out to the people of this Nation that 
amendments are being offered which 
contain far-reaching provisions and 
raise serious constitutional questions 
without affording to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate an opportunity to 
study the new proposal. That it has 
received no consideration and study by 
the appropriate committee, which should 
make a recommendation to the Senate 
before this body should be called upon 
to discuss these amendments and to act 
on them. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is rendering this Nation a great 
service in presenting this matter so ef- 
fectively here in the Senate, and again I 
wish to commend him. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from South Carolina. 
Let me add that the Deputy — 
General of the United States has sent 
up six mimeographed pages of a bill 
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which is different from that which was 
presented by the Attorney General. 
Evidently they decided that the Attor- 
ney General’s proposal was not sound, 
so they have sent up a new version. It 
has not even been introduced. It may 
be the administration's referee bill. ; 

Mr. THURMOND. This new proposal 
is not even before the Senate. 

Mr. EASTLAND. This new proposal 
has not even been introduced. It is dif- 
ferent from the first one that was sent 
up. 

Mr. THURMOND. That is right. 
Yet they want us to take action in this 
field on an important measure on which 
the Attorney General himself has 
changed 

Mr. EASTLAND. On which they 
themselves are not in agreement. 

Mr. THURMOND. On which they 
have changed their mind several times. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
be Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was interested in 
the discussion as to the proposed legisla- 
tion before us. I know what the pending 
business is. I understand there is only 
one amendment. I do not know yet 
upon what we shall be called to act, in 
other words. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have in my hand 
the last thing they sent up that the 
Department of Justice wants consid- 
ered. It is the latest version. It has 
not even been introduced. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I started to say 
that it has not even been introduced. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. It has not been 
introduced. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Are we certain as 
to what they want or what they expect? 
We are not certain as to what the pro- 
posed legislation that is to be before us 
actually will be. I have read in various 
newspaper accounts, statements to the 
effect that it is being used more or less 
as a stalking horse, if I may use that 
expression, until some other proposed 
legislation is finally drafted and is 
brought before us. Therefore, I have 
been quite puzzled all along as to just 
what finally we are going to be called 
upon to act. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I would like to know 
what we will be called upon to act on. 
I think the present bill is dead. It flies 
in the face of the Constitution of the 
United States. What we are going to be 
called upon to act on, I do not know. 
There is some vague referee plan—it is 
vague and shadowy—but I do not think 
they know themselves what they want. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
chairman of the great Committee on the 
Judiciary. He has very close association 
and affiliation with the judicial system 
of this country. He has a high admira- 
tion for the judicial system, and for the 
purpose and intent for which the courts 
were established. Does he believe 
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Mr. EASTLAND. I think the present 
Supreme Court is a disgrace. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not talking 
about that. I am talking about the 
courts generally—the district courts and 
the court system, and the judges who 
are appointed to serve, and the jurors, 
and so forth—and the Senator is famil- 
iar, is he not, with the history of the 
referees under the old Reconstruction 
Act which was passed back in 1871, and 
how it brought disdain upon the courts 
themselves. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Mississippi is familiar with the act to the 
extent that it was an instrument of the 
Republican Party to control the elections 
principally in the North, particularly in 
New York State, and that it was a vehi- 
cle of fraud. It was repealed by honest 
men when they got control of their 
Government. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Several days ago I 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial from the New York Times 
which was written on the occasion of the 
repeal of that act in 1894. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
not agree with me that it was a vehicle 
of fraud? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Completely. Iwas 
just going to ask the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi if by any chance he had read the 
editorial. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; I have not read 
the editorial. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It pointed out that 
it became completely unbearable and 
impractical and unworkable, and be- 
came, as the Senator said, a vehicle of 
fraud, and brought contempt upon the 
courts themselves; and the judges, re- 
gardless of how honorable they were, 
were bound to share some of the criti- 
cism that came about by reason of the 
referees that they had been called upon 
to appoint. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama—and he 
is truly one of the distinguished Mem- 
bers of this body—agree that if the ref- 
eree plan is enacted in any form, it 
will be used as a vehicle for intimidation 
and to control elections in this country? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. That was the expe- 
rience before. The New York Times edi- 
torial said that the 1871 plan had been 
enacted for the purpose of controlling 
elections in the South, but that it had 
been turned against the North and had 
been used there actually to enable the 
leaders to go down into the wards and 
the beats and the precincts in order to 
control elections. Of course, it will be 
used again. The temptation will be too 
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again. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly it will. 
I strongly believe that the country ought 
to be made aware of just what is the 
potential of the so-called referee system. 
knows, if people would only 
go back and read history, it seems to me 
that that ought to be sufficient reason 
to cause them to steer away from such 
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it is a Republican proposal to control 
elections and to fool Democrats 

My prediction is that regardless of 

the higher motives of those who present 
the proposal, it will be a vehicle of fraud 
and corruption in the future. I believe 
I am speaking correctly in the light of 
history. 
Mr. President, I regret having to pass 
over the opportunity to comment on the 
points raised by the participants in the 
colloquies, but my present purpose is to 
unravel Judge Walsh’s relation to the 
House hearings and the reasons or jus- 
tifications for these six mimeographed 
pages. So I will just rest here for the 
present. 

At page 102 of the transcript Mr. 
Meaper, of Michigan, asks a question of 
Mr. Bloch which involves Judge Walsh’s 
previous testimony. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that portion of the testimony 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Meaver. Mr. Bloch, if I may return, I 
had some misgivings, if you read the record, 
about some passages of this legislation, 
which I discussed with Judge Walsh when he 
was before our committee a week ago today. 
One of them was whether or not the order 
of the Court, or the decree of the Court, 
would run against persons who were not par- 
ties to the proceeding, and it seems to me 
you have just, in your reply to Mr. WILLIS, 
indicated that you believe that the order of 
the Court might run against persons who 
were not defendants in the suit. 

Is that your belief? 

Mr. Broch. I said in my prepared state- 
ment that that might be possible. I have 
not studied it sufficiently to say even whether 
the Court, in a supplemental proceeding, 
could be authorized by the Congress to reg- 
ister people. My view is—I said there that 
it might be legal. I conceded it. 

My view is that it would not be legal. I 
say legal—that it would not be constitu- 
tional, because even in the case of one per- 
son named in the bill, for the sake of ex- 
ample—named in the suit—that Congress 
would be conferring upon the Court a non- 
judicial power. 

Now, I am not as strong on that—I am 
frank to admit I am not as strong on that as 
I am on the general provisions of the bill. 
But that question also, Mr. MEADER, was 
raised in the Raines case. 

Mr. Meraner. Let me read a passage from 
the hearings a week ago, from page 36, the 
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Mr. Meaver. The hearings a week ago, with 
Judge Walsh. 

“Mr. MEADER. So the whole effect of this 
referee provision is confined to the parties 
to an action. Is that correct? 

“Mr. WatsH. Confined to the parties to 
the action. But those are the par- 
ties in their official capacity. In other words, 
the parties to the original action would be 
in your case;” and so forth. 

“Mr, Meaper. And any of this business of 
serving the supplementary order would af- 
fect only parties to the original action. 

“Mr. WatsH. Yes, sir, and their successors 
in office.” 

, ee ee 

under subsection (c) of 131, ac- 
8 to the Attorney General's 5 
ative before this committee, was intended to 
affect only the parties named as defendants 
to the action or their successors in office. 

Mr. BLocH. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Meaper. It would not apply to the 
whole State, as you just said, in your answer 
to Mr. WILL IS. 

Mr. Brock. Well, that is what he says. 
But what does the bill say? 

Mr. Meraner, I am perfectly willing to con- 
cede that the present phraseology of this 
legislation we have been talking about, the 
bill pending before the committee, might 
lend itself to the interpretation you have 
made of it and then it seems to me the 
problem is for the committee to draft lan- 
guage which says only what the Attorney 
General says he wanted it to say; namely, 
that the parties to the action were the only 
ones intended to be affected; that is parties 
to the action or their successors in office in- 
tended to be affected by the decree. 

I think it should be perfectly feasible to 
draft phraseology to limit it in that respect; 
don't you? 

Mr. Broch. It would be feasible to draft 
it; yes. I don’t know whether I would like 
it when it was drafted. 

Mr. MEADER. But if it were not so limited, 
Mr. Bloch, I apprehend that others not party 
to the action might very well be denied due 
process on their day in court if they were 
to be affected by decree in which they had 
no participation, in which they had not 
been permitted to produce evidence, cross- 
examine witnesses, and make their argu- 
ments before the court. 

Do you agree with me on that? 

Mr. Brock. Yes; I notice I have not had 
the opportunity to read this printed report 
of the hearing. I had not seen one of them. 

I did have the mimeographed copy and 
I noticed your questions of Judge Walsh 
along that line. But I was struck with the 
fact that in the time that I had had to 
read it that there was considerable discus- 
sion as to the effect on certain parties de- 
fendant, but I didn’t see much discussion, if 
any, as to what the meaning of the phrase 
“receive application from any person claim- 
ing such a deprivation.” 

What was the meaning of that phrase “any 
person“? 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. Just for one question. 

Mr. Wars. Judge Walsh made that per- 
fectly clear. I didn’t know there was any 
apprehension or misunderstanding about it, 
that the real purpose of the bill is an effort, 
honest effort upon the Department of Jus- 
tice to provide a right to vote and to provide 
a means to enforce the right to vote of per- 
sons not in the original action at all. 

That is the whole idea of the bill; the 
third party, not the parties to the action, as 
the parties to the action are protected by 
injunction. 

The whole idea of this bill is to give op- 
portunity to people not in the original ac- 
tion, but in the whole area, the whole coun- 
ty supposedly affected by the pattern of dis- 
crimination, to come in and say, “I want 
the right of a certificate to vote“ and ac- 
corded the conclusive presumption that I 
know I have to prove that I am discriminated 
against. 

Mr. MEADER. I don’t yield further because 
I think the gentleman has assumed 

The CHAIRMAN. Wait a minute, Mr. 
Mezasper. I want to correct the gentleman. 

There is nothing conclusive about the 
presumption. It is a rebuttal presumption, 
not conclusive. 

Mr. MEADER. I took exception to Mr. WILLIS’ 
statement that the people deprived of the 
right to vote were parties to the action. 

I thought we had that stage behind us 
because the party to the action is the Attor- 
ney General, whether he is required to name 
individuals or not, they are not parties to 
the action. 

Mr. Broce, Well, Mr. Mraper, I think you 
called it 111-C and I called it 1971-C—what 
power does it give to the Attorney General? 
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Would you mind reading that to me 
I thought I had a copy of the statute. 

Mr. Meaver. I just got through reading 
a few minutes ago, but the action is on be- 
half of the United States by the Attorney 
General and it doesn’t require him to name 
individuals. 

Mr. Broce. What does it say? 

Mr. MEADER, It says, Whenever any per- 
son has engaged or there is reasonable 
grounds to believe that any person is about 
to engage in any act or practice which would 
deprive any other person of any right or 
privilege secured by subsection (a) or (b).” 

BLOCH t next? 
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institute for the United States or in the 
name of the United States, & civil action or 
other proper proceeding for prevented relief.” 

Mr. Broch. Preventing what? 

Mr. Meaver. Including an application for 
a permit or temporary injunction or other 
restraining order.“ 

Mr. Broch. How would you get the injunc- 
tive order preventing such practices unless 
the persons were named? 

Could you just get a general antidiscrimi- 
nation order under that? 

Mr. MEADER. Well, as far as the statute is 
concerned, I believe that is what is con- 
templated. It doesn't say that you have to 
get an injunction restraining you from dis- 
criminating against Susie Jones. 

It doesn’t say that you have to name the 
person, but at any rate I think we should 
go on to another point, whether these people 
are parties or not. 

I would like your comments on this 
question. If this legislation authorized the 
district court to issue a writ of mandamus 
to a State registrar compelling him or order- 
ing him to register a certain person, would 
you have objection to that on constitutional 
ground? 

Mr. Brock. If the statute left the registra- 
tion process to the State registrars and then 
issued a writ of mandamus commanding the 
State registrars to register a certain per- 
son—— 

Mr. MEApER. Without any reference to this 
referee? 

Mr. BLocH. I have objection to that. 

Mr. Meaper. What would it be? 

Mr. Brock. It would contravene the 10th 
amendment, 

My objection secondly would be until the 
action of those registrars had been reviewed 
by the State courts, that there hasn't been 
any abridgement or denial on the part of 
the States and that the district courts of the 
United States, as said in this recent case, 
that the district courts of the United States 
ought not to interfere with the State proc- 
esses until the State courts have had an 
opportunity to rectify any errors which have 
been committed; but if a person claims to 
have been unconstitutionally deprived of his 
right to vote on account of his race or color, 
that the district courts of the United States 
ought not to be granted the power to compel 
a State body by writ of mandamus to regis- 
ter that person without that person having 
first exhausted his State judicial remedies, 
but until he does that, that isn’t any 
abridgement or denial on the part of the 
State. 

Of course, that is the question upon which 
Mr. McCutiocn stated the opposite view a 
while ago so it gets down to the basic 
question. 

Mr. MEADER. There is nothing in the 15th 
amendment that says the United States has 
to wait until the States have completely 
failed in their judicial process for remedies 
for these people who are guaranteed the 
right to vote. 

If I agree with Mr. McCuttoce that the 
United States can act right now without 
waiting until the States have failed in their 
duty, then your argument wouldn’t apply. 
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Mr. BtocH. But Mr. MEADER, how can Con- 
gress ever determine—this is more or less 
a rhetorical question—how can the Con- 
gress ever determine that the States have 
failed in their judicial process when the 
States have not been given an opportunity 
to apply their State laws so far as the rec- 
ord shows and where there is a case in 
Georgia where a Negro voter claiming that 
he has been denied the right to vote, or that 
his constitutional rights have been abridged, 
has ever appealed to the State courts. 


Mr. EASTLAND. These passages, Mr. 
President, seem to be most confused and 
confusing. Only the witness seems capa- 
ble of steering a straight and accurate 
course through the labyrinth of legal- 
ism. But in addition to further tracing 
Judge Walsh’s course before the House 
committee, I ask this question: If the 
brilliant legal minds who constitute the 
membership of the House Judiciary 
Committee are having so difficult a time, 
as they obviously are, making legislative 
and judicial sense out of the referee vot- 
ing plan advanced by the administra- 
tion, how can this Senate, acting in ef- 
fect as a committee of the whole, possi- 
bly attempt to write up a bill from this 
floor? It simply cannot be done, Mr. 
President. 

Consider these passages carefully and 
bear in mind that Mr. McCuttocs is the 
House sponsor of the administration's 
voting referee plan. His bill, H.R. 10035, 
is now identical language to the Dirksen 
amendment to H.R. 8315, presently be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a further portion of the testi- 
mony be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Mr. BLOCH. Mr. Chairman, where is there 
an g in the book that says that is a 
rebuttable presumption? 

The CHARMAN. Nowhere does it say that. 

Mr. Broch. Where is there anything in the 
bill giving anybody an opportunity to in- 
troduce evidence to rebut that presumption? 

Mr. McCuttocu. Mr. Chairman, might I 
comment at that point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McCuttocH. The matter generally is 
approached on lines 14, 15, 16 and 17. It is 
on page 2 of H.R. 10035. 

It, of course, declares the finding or report 
shall be accepted by the court unless clearly 
erroneous, 

Well, the very phrase “clearly erroneous” 
implies that evidence might be submitted 
under proper conditions which would show 
that the report was clearly erroneous. Fur- 
thermore, it is a very simple matter to write 
an amendment into this bill whereby there 
may be exceptions filed to the report and 
where witnesses may be called on behalf of 
those exceptors and where there may be a 
final supplemental decree which is based 
upon evidence in the case after people have 
been given the right to be heard. 

Later on in these hearings, I shall make 
a statement saying that two bills to cure 
many of these defects which has taken a 
great deal of time and properly so, will be 
cured by an opportunity to have witnesses 
called and examined by the persons to be 
charged. 

Mr. Broch. Does it say so? 

Mr. McCuLtocx. Not in this bill, except 
as I said where the phrase “clearly erron- 
eous” is used, there is a clear implication 
that evidence might be submitted to dis- 
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prove that or there would have been no use 
for that phrase. 

Mr. Broch. Mr. McCut1iocu, I was more ap- 
prehensive about the presumption which is 
a component part of the bill before you ever 
get to lines 14 and 15 and about which 
Judge Walsh testified. 

The CHARMAN, I am sorry I can’t make it 
stronger, Mr. Bloch. 

Mr. Brock. It wouldn't do me much good. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Bloch, if I could help you, 
I would like to have you read what Mr. Walsh 
said on page 14. It is not a rebuttal pre- 
sumption but a conelusive presumption 
which Congress is enacting into law and 
that is why he wants this bill. 

Mr. McCutiocw. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
agree with that statement and Judge Walsh 
and the e of the bill does not justify 
that statement, in my opinion. 

Mr. Meaper. That is what he thinks the 
bill does. 

Mr. BLOCH. What page, Mr. MEADER? 

Mr. MEADER. Page 14. 

Mr. Was. I will bring that out, Mr. 
Bloch. I underscored passages along that 
line. 

Now may I call this to your attention. On 
questioning by the chairman and Mr. 
Linpsay of this committee. Mr. Walsh 
brought out that the registrar proposal was 
vulnerable on constitutional grounds. 

For example, on page 18 of the printed 
record Mr. Lrnpsay said, “I am not clear on 
your argument about the registrars proposal. 
Is it not true that the 15th amendment 
would also cover the registrar proposal inso- 
far as State elections are concerned in the 
event that the registrar proposal were broad- 
ened to include State elections.” 

Mr. Walsh said, “I think the problem you 
would be confronted with there is the sup- 
planting of a State officer with a Federal offi- 
cer without a judicial finding and that the 
15th amendment conditions have been met.“ 

Mr. Linpsay said, “I understand. Do you 
think that raises a clear constitutional ques- 
tion?” 

Judge Walsh said, “I think it does, yes.” 

Then on page 19 Mr. Linpsay said, “What 
I am trying to figure is what is the authority 
for making the distinction under the 15th 
amendment between the referee proposal and 
the registrar proposal. Again talking about 
State elections, I want to see if I understand 
you clearly.” 

Judge Walsh said, Well, the basic distinc- 
tion is the analogy of a due process prob- 
lem.” 

I am just making that statement so that 
my questions will follow, Mr. Bloch. 

Then, having raised that question of con- 
stitutionality, he tried to bring out the vir- 
tue of his proposal and he was the one who 
introduced the question of presumptions, 
and I have underscored some of his state- 
ments which I now read before I will ask 
you a few questions. 

For instance, he brings out the idea of the 
presumption on page 14 as Mr. MEADER de- 
veloped and then on page 15 also. 

Mr. MEADER. You better read that. 

Mr. WII LIS. I will read those passages: 

“The voting referee, I would not make 
that determination. That is the whole pur- 
pose of the statute to avoid the need for 
that determination in each individual case; 
namely, the termination of individual dis- 
crimination.” 

Then again on page 16 Judge Walsh says, 
“The Congress, if this bill prevails and 
passes, will have made a legislative finding 
that the probability is so high that that is 
the only reason for not letting Negroes reg- 
ister; that it may be assumed a conclusive 
presumption or statutory rule that therefore 
need not be found in each individual case.” 

Mr. Brooxs. What page was that? 

Mr. WI LIS. Pages 15 and 16. 

Mr. BLOCH. That is the part I was talking 
about. 
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Mr. WILIS. Well, if you found a pattern 
and practice of Negroes, and he is a Negro, 
I think Congress is justified in jumping the 
gap and establishing a conclusive presump- 
tion that that is the reason for his trouble. 

In other words, he said that five times, 
Now isn’t he treading on due process there, 
on constitutional grounds as of serious im- 
port as is his criticism on the registrar 
proposal? 

Mr. Broch. Yes, and I call attention to that 
in my original statement and that was just 
what I was about to point out to Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocH when I said I was troubled, appre- 
hensive about the presumption that was 
created before you ever got to lines 14 and 
15, up at the top of the page. 

I called attention in my written statement 
to that language on pages 45 and 46 of the 
mimeographed copy and it is on page 21 of 
the printed record where Judge Walsh said, 
“Well, if you found a pattern and a practice 
against Negroes, and he is a Negro, I think 
Congress is justified in jumping the gap and 
establishing a conclusive presumption that 
that is the reason for his trouble.” 

The chairman said, “You mean the Con- 
gress can justify that presumption?” 

Mr. Walsh said, “Yes, sir. I think it is a 
Teasonable presumption. I think if you have 
had a pattern and found the likelihood of 
any other reason for refusing to let him 
register even though he is qualified, I think 
there is a reasonable basis for such a pre- 
sumption.” 

Then he goes further and says, “Not only 
is it reasonable but it is necessary because 
for an individual to prove each in each case 
that he had been a victim of prejudice is 
very difficult. Therefore, I think he needs 
Congress’ help in that regard.” 

Now I say that that presumption as con- 
strued by Judge Walsh violates the due proc- 
ess clause of the Constitution, 

Mr. Mrabzn. Will you yield for just a 
minute? 

Let we ask you if you wouldn't add it is a 
judicial determination and not a legislative 
determination. 

Article III says the judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested in the Supreme 
Court and such inferior courts as Congress 
may ordain and establish. The finding that 
a particular act or practice has occurred is a 
judicial function, not a lawmaking, legisla- 
tive, policymaking function. 

Mr. Broch. There is another subparagraph 
of that article, a little below that, that refers 
to cases and controversies and I say that we 
are going back to the supplemental proceed- 
ing now in getting away from the presump- 
tion and I take it that that supplemental 
proceeding would not be a case or contro- 
versy and I say further that a registration 
proceeding is not a judicial function under 
the judiciary clause of the Constitution. 

But to go back to the presumption section, 
I further contend in response to Mr. Willis’ 
suggestion that that presumption that is 
created there, as irrebuttable presumption or 
if rebuttable, nothing in the acts give any 
body the right to rebut it, giving nobody the 
right to introduce evidence to rebut it, giving 
nobody the right to appeal to the court, is 
& violation of the due process clause. 

Now as I said to Congressman FORRESTER 
at lunchtime, it seems to me that it is akin 
to this other situation. 

Suppose that the registrars in my county 
were about to register a group of people of 
any race, white, colored, or red, from the 
lower 20th District, we will say. I will say 
the lower 20th because there isn’t any such 
and I don't want to step on anybody's toes. 

Let’s say there were 100 people there seek- 
ing to register and the board of registrars 
asked 20 of them various questions about 
the Constitution of the United States under 
the registration statute and all 20 of them 
couldn't answer. 
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The registrars could then say that creates 
a presumption that the rest of you are igno- 
rant, that all 80 of you are ignorant and we 
won't register any of you. That is what the 
bill does. 

Mr. WIS. Let's pursue what Judge 
Walsh’s interpretation of the proposal is. 

Mr. McCuntocs. Might I add something 
there? 

Mr. WII LIS. Iam sorry. I want to nail this 
down because I think we are talking about 
two bills. I have been talking about 10035 
and Judge Walsh in his testimony on page 
21 of the record is talking about his mimeo- 
graphed bill, 

Mr. WI Lis. What page? 

Mr. Mecux rock. Page 21 of this printed 
record, Isn't Judge Walsh talking about his 
mimeographed bill and not about the printed 
bill which bears my name, 10035, and if he 
isn't then the record ought to make that un- 
mistakably clear. 

Mr. Writs. Page 21? 

Mr. McCuttocn. Yes. 

Mr. WIL Is. Of course not. Well, I say of 
course not, from reading it, it doesn't say so, 
it doesn't say he is speaking of his mimeo- 
graphed proposal, He said it five times. 

Now may I pursue it further? 

Mr. McCuttocn. All right, if you will limit 
your questioning to this bill so there is no 
mistake in the record, then I shall be pleased. 

Mr. Ws. All right. On page 29 in my 
colloquy with Judge Walsh I said, Then you 
say this different element of proof is the 
one which the statute would eliminate; 
namely, proof of individual discrimination, 
Congress would, in effect, provide that where 
the court has found a pattern of discrimi- 
nation against Negroes it is so obvious that 
this pattern is the only cause for the denial 
of registration to a fully qualified Negro ap- 
plicant, that the applicant need not prove 
this casual thing.” 

Judge Walsh said that was the heart of 
the bill. 

Mr. BLOCH. Yes. 

Mr. Wiis. Now Mr. Was said this: 
“That is what I understood it to be and we 
are talking about the 15th amendment which 
talks about the lack of power of the Federal 
Government or of a State to deny or abridge 
the right to vote on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude which is in 
the constitutional provision, but this very 
thing that the 15th amendment protects, the 
individual is not required to prove.” 

Judge Walsh said that is the purpose of 
this statute. He said, “That is my construc- 
tion of what we are after.” 

Now coming to rule 53 of the “Rules of 
Civil Procedure,” this proposal would only 
take one of the five subsections of rule 53, 
namely, subsection (c) which vests in the 
masters or the referees certain powers. 

Now those powers in this bill are given to 
this referee. But the protective features of 
subsections (a), (b), (d), and (e) are not 
included. In other words, in normal master 
in chancery references, in exceptional cases, 
the Federal judges have a right to name 
masters and referees, but then rule 53 doesn’t 
stop with giving them powers but spells out 
that in proceedings that they ought to con- 
duct that they are required to give notice to 
parties; that the parties are entitled to coun- 
sel, to consultation, to cross-examination, 
confrontation, and then following these pro- 
tective measures, subdivision (e) says that 
the findings of a master with these protective 
features shall be binding on the Federal 
judge except when shown to be “clearly 
erroneous. 

In this proposal, the findings of the ref- 
eree, the voting referee, are dignified with 
that evidentiary weight to the effect that the 
judge is bound by them without requiring 
confrontation and so on. 

Now isn't it true that under all matters 
referred to a subsidiary officer, whether it 
be a referee or an examiner under this Civil 
Procedures Act, that before the report of an 
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examiner or of a referee is dignified with that 
presumption, it is supposed that it has that 
weight because of these due process stand- 
ards, and can this Congress dignify the report 
or the actions of a referee without any con- 
stitutional standards to giving the parties 
interested an opportunity to appear, a notice 
to appear, the right to cross-examination, the 
right to counsel. 

Now can that stand, that provision? 

Mr. BLock. I don't think so. 

Mr. WI LIS. Can it stand constitutionally? 

Mr. Broch. In my opinion, no. 

Mr. Was. I wish you would express 
yourself on that a little further. 

Mr. BLocR. I think there too that you have 
& presumption of correctness. 

There is a presumption of correctness at- 
tributed to the referee’s findings; presump- 
tion of correctness that just can't stand up 
in the law when the persons against whom 
that presumption of correctness is to be 
used have had no opportunity to offer evi- 
dence, to swear witnesses, to cross-examine 
witnesses or even have notice of the hearings, 

Going back to that, Mr. WIS, going back 
before the district judge is authorized under 
this bill even to appoint those referees or 
masters of whatever they are going to call 
them, he must find a pattern that there 
exists a pattern or practice of discrimi- 
nation. 

Now analyze that phrase“ pattern or 
practice of discrimination.” 

A pattern or practice of discrimination on 
the part of whom—the State of Georgia, the 
State of Louisiana, or certain individuals? 

Where it is your State action, unless there 
is a pattern or practice of discrimination on 
the part of the State involved—aside from 
that and as a matter of procedure, how is 
that question of whether or not there is 
a pattern or practice of discrimination to 
be put into issue? 

The first time that that phrase “pattern 
or practice” appears in the bill is in line 3, 
on page 2, “in the event one of those pro- 
ceedings under 1971-C, that the court finds 
that such deprivation was or is pursuant 
to a pattern or practice.” 

Now what is going to be th? basis for 
the district judge's deciding that there is a 
pattern or practice? Is the court simply 
to reach up into the air and say there is 
such a pattern or practice, or is the Attorney 
General, representing the United States, go- 
ing to be required to allege and prove that 
there is such a pattern or practice with the 
right on the part of the defendants in that 
main case to introduce evidence to the con- 
trary? 

Where is that determination of whether 
or not there was a pattern or practice to 
come from? How is it to get into the case? 

That is one of the basic questions, 

Mr. Wiis. One final question as I don't 
want to prolong the hearing. 

Judge Walsh answered most of my ques- 
tions along this line by saying that it is to 
be assumed that the primary party to the 
initial proceeding, let's say the registrar of 
voters, could somehow come in, although 
the bill doesn’t require a rule to show cause 
and file exceptions to the findings of the 
referee, voting referee, but as I see it, since 
the referee proceeded on a presumption of 
discrimination which the individual voter 
doesn't have to prove and secondly, that his 
findings are given the weight of being right 
unless proved erroneous, wouldn't it follow 
that the registrar, if he does have a right 
to file an exception, and be placed in the 
analogous position of having to disprove or 
to prove disqualification rather than the 
individual affected having the right to prove 
that the right to vote has been denied or 
abridged. 

Wouldn't that be an analogous position to 
put a person filing an exception into? 

Mr. BLOCH. Yes. 

Mr. Writs. Do you follow my point? 

Mr. BLOCH, Yes, 
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Mr. Wits. In other words, the problem 
of proof would shift and the registrar would 
have to prove disqualification in order to 
challenge the report or to file an exception. 

Do you know of any such comparable 
proceeding? 

Mr. BLocH. I know of none, sir. This is 
about as far reaching as any proposal that 
I have ever heard of and you might add to 
the statement that you have just made that 
you will notice that under that proposed 
supplemental proceeding, that there isn’t any 
time limit on it. 

Now what I mean by that is that that was 
the reason for my calling the attention of the 
committee to the fact that we have a law 
in Georgia which requires the registration 
books to close 6 months before the general 
election so that there is a period of 6 months 
in there when the rights of persons who may 
or may not be on that list can be adjudi- 
cated, 

Now under this law, under this bill if it is 
passed into law that supplemental decree 
could be issued 3 days before the general 
election and that supplemental report issued 
the next day and the registrars be compelled 
to include those names and permit those 
names to vote at an election held on say the 
4th of November when they had absolutely 
no opportunity to appeal that ruling. 

Mr. WIIS. I see that counsel is shaking 
his head. Maybe the Federal judge wouldn’t 
do that, but the bill does not stop him from 
doing it. 

Mr. Brock. Let's not fool ourselves. 
Whatever rights Federal registrars in the 
South get have got to be spelled out in the 
law. 

Mr. McCuLLocH. Mr. Chairman, last week, 
after Judge Walsh’s excellent presentation, 
I suggested to members of the staff that an 
attempt be made to redraft the voting 
referee bill in order to take advantage of 
the points which came out in Judge Walsh's 
discussion. 

In particular, I was interested in protect- 
ing the rights of local and State officials, 
while at the same time providing an effec- 
tive measure to assist the district judge in 
his task of providing effective relief for all 
members of the class of persons who have 
been denied the right to register and vote. 

I now have drafts of two separate bills 
which, I wish to emphasize, are still in the 
draft stage; but which I believe overcome 
most of the major objections raised by Mr. 
Bloch to H.R. 10035, H.R. 10034, and HR. 
10018. 

I request that these drafts be included in 
the record at this point and that Mr. Bloch 
be given an opportunity to submit a state- 
ment within the time fixed by the chairman. 

I might add that the committee profited 
greatly from the views of Judge Walsh and 
I am sure that the committee will equally 
profit from the views of Mr. Bloch on this 
subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCULLOCH. Yes. 

The CHARMAN. Is that the draft of which 
the original was sent to me? 

Mr. McCutiocu. That is right, together 
with additional drafts that I have. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not know whether these six mimeo- 
graphed pages contain the original an- 
swers, the supplementary answers, or 
substitute answers from the Department 
of Justice to the problems that Mr. 
McCulloch or, and, others may have ex- 
perienced in working over the Federal 
district court voting referee plan. 
But obviously, somebody has been doing 
some work, somewhere, and we now 
have a clean bill proposed only on six 
mimeographed pages and having no 
Official sanction of any kind or char- 
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acter, that is, to my knowledge. The 
Minority Leader could render substan- 
tial assistance merely by answering this 
simple question: What plan or plans 
does the tion propose that 
Congress adopt to further the voting 
referee scheme? The one in his pro- 
posed amendments? The one contained 
on these six mimeographed sheets? Or 
another or others? 

Mr. President, time limitations, in ad- 
dition to my physical capacity, prevent 
me at this time from discussing other 
important aspects of the proposed Civil 
Rights Act of 1960. I have not for- 
gotten, neglected, or overlooked the 
FEPC provision, and the one requiring 
State officials to preserve and make 
available to the Attorney General the 
State registration and voting records. 
In due course I propose to speak against 
them, and at length. 

According to actual count, and dis- 
regarding amendments, 54 original so- 
called civil-rights bills have been intro- 
duced in the Senate and 110 in the House 
of Representatives during the course of 
the 86th Congress. With few excep- 
tions, all of these bills are suspect to a 
greater or lesser degree insofar as their 
constitutional validity is concerned. 
While these bills avowedly plan to punish 
and humiliate one geographic area of the 
United States, history has demonstrated 
time and time again that this type of 
punitive legislation has a tendency to 
backlash and do the greatest harm and 
damage to people and areas far removed 
from the intended victims. 

In closing, let me again say that since 
all of the proposed civil-rights legisla- 
tion so inextricably involves constitu- 
tional issues, I ask each and every one of 
my colleagues to consider once more Mr. 
Justice Story’s injunction regarding the 
Constitution of the United States: 

What is to become of constitutions of gov- 
ernment if they are to rest, not upon the 
plain import of their words, but upon con- 
jectural enlargements and restrictions, to 
suit the temporary passions and interests of 
the day? Let us never forget that our con- 
stitutions of government are solemn instru- 
ments, addressed to the commonsense of the 
people, and designed to fix and perpetuate 
their rights and their liberties. They are not 
to be frittered away to please the dema- 
gogs of the day. They are not to be vio- 
lated to gratify the ambition of political 
leaders. They are to speak in the same voice 
now and forever. They are of no man’s pri- 
vate interpretation. They are ordained 
by the will of the people and can be changed 
only by the sovereign command of the peo- 
ple. 


Mr. President, I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, has the 
Senator from Mississippi concluded his 
address? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Musk in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
tomorrow, at 10:30 a.m, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina, 
[Putting the question.] 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 


sion is requested. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the request. 

Mr. SPARKMAN: Mr. President, 


perhaps the most dangerous section of 
the proposed so-called civil rights legis- 
lation is that having to do with the 
court appointment of U.S. voting ref- 
erees. This matter was dealt with quite 
thoroughly by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, in 
the course of the remarks he has just 
now concluded. However, I wish to add 
to the discussion of this particular 
subject. 

In brief, this bill—suggested by the 
Attorney General of the United States— 
would authorize the district court to 
appoint voting referees upon a finding 
that under color of law, or by State ac- 
tion, any person or persons have been 
deprived of the right to vote on account 
of race or color, and that such depriva- 
tion was or is pursuant to a pattern or 
practice. 

These court-appointed referees would 
receive applications from any person 
who claimed he had been deprived of the 
right to register or otherwise qualify to 
vote at any election; then the referee 
would take evidence and would report 
to the court his findings as to whether 
the applicant was qualified to vote at 
any election and had been deprived of 
the opportunity to register or otherwise 
to qualify to vote or had been found by 
State election officials not qualified. 

The court would then review the ref- 
eree’s report and findings, and it would 
have to accept the findings contained in 
the report unless they were clearly erro- 
neous. 

Note here, Mr. President, that there is 
no provision for notice or for hearing by 
the court. Indeed, the report could be 
made to the court at any time or at any 
place, without any notice; and unless 
the court found the report to be clearly 
erroneous, the court would be required 
by this measure to accept the findings. 

Once the findings were accepted, the 
court would issue a supplementary decree 
naming which person or persons named 
in the report were qualified and were 
entitled to vote. 

Pursuant to the decree, the Attorney 
General of the United States would then 
transmit to the appropriate election offi- 
cials of the State certified copies of the 
original decree appointing the referees, 
and any supplementary decrees. 

In the event the election officials re- 
fused, for any reason, after having re- 
ceived the notice from the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, to permit the 
named persons to vote or to have their 
vote counted, such officials could be pro- 
ceeded against for contempt under other 
provisions of the Civil Rights Act. 
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Senators will remember that that act 
authorizes a district court to try for 
criminal contempt any such person with- 
out a jury, so long as the punishment im- 
posed does not exceed imprisonment for 
45 days or a fine of $300. 

In addition, the district court may re- 
quire the referee to issue to any person 
named in the court’s decrees a certificate 
identifying the holder as a person quali- 
fied to vote. 

Not only could a district court be used 
in this way, but the court would also be 
authorized to give the miscalled refer- 
ees—actually, they are nothing but Fed- 
eral police officers—the right to be pres- 
ent at the polling places and to oversee 
the counting of the votes and to report 
back to the court the results of their 
supervision of State officials in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
court would not be limited to the use of 
its so-called referees in this snooping in 
State affairs, but would be authorized to 
appoint any other person or persons—in- 
cluding, I suppose, the military forces of 
the United States. 

The bill goes further, and would arm 
the miscalled referees with the powers of 
a Federal master, as defined by rule 53(c) 
of the “Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure.” 

Mr. President, it is my intention to 
show conclusively how mischievous is 
this proposal and how menacing it is to 
the traditional concept of State and Fed- 
eral relations—a concept which is basic 
to the survival of this Republic. 

Let us examine this proposal. Note 
carefully the use of the language “any 
elections.” I presume this would be ap- 
plicable to all primary and general elec- 
tions of State, local, and national con- 
tests. While such a proposal is far more 
reaching than the Federal election law 
which was passed as a part of the Recon- 
struction Act of 1871, the principle is the 
same: the usurpation of a State func- 
tion by the Federal Government. 

Accordingly, I think it would be help- 
ful to all of us to review the effects of 
the Reconstruction Act of 1871 upon the 
relationships between the State and the 
Federal Government. I believe Sena- 
tors will also be interested in the wide- 
spread abuses disclosed. 

I wonder how many Senators have had 
an opportunity to read the record of the 
debates on the proposed repeal of that 
iniquitous law, as recorded in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 26, part 1 and 
2, December 4, 1893, February 8, 1894. 
All Senators would find that Recorp to 
be interesting and helpful in connection 
with their consideration of the legisla- 


from the South, but also Sena- 

tors from all other sections of the coun- 

try had to say about the Reconstruction 
Act of 1871. 

Mr. President, I want my colleagues 

to oe back to the situation which ex- 
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having witnessed the effects of that act, 
which was so similar to the legislation 
that is proposed today. Let us profit 
from their experiences, and let us heed 
what they said. 

December 19, 1893, the Senator from 
Arkansas, Mr. James H. Berry, said on 
the floor of the Senate, as reported in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 26, 
part I, page 382, for December 19, 1893: 


I propose to advocate the repeal of these 
laws and the p of this bill, for the 
reason that I believe the laws now on the 
statute book to be vicious in principle and 
bad in policy, passed for an unjust purpose, 
and tending in their character to defeat the 
very object for which it is claimed they 
were enacted—that is, free and fair elections. 

I take it for granted, Mr. President, that 
each Senator upon this floor is anxious to 
secure honest elections everywhere, and that 
each ballot cast by the citizen should be 
honestly counted, and any assumption upon 
the part of the Republican Party, the Re- 
publican press, or Republican Senators that 
we desire the repeal of these laws in order 
that fraud may be perpetrated in elections 
is unwarranted by the facts, unjust to us, 
and an insult to all honest men. We are 
American citizens equally interested with 
you in the preservation of free institutions, 
and equally anxious to maintain the purity 
of elections. The only real question at is- 
sue is, can this purity and this fairness be 
best secured by the General Government or 
by the several States. 


Mr. President, this comment of Sena- 
tor Berry’s is an extremely important 
one. For the alleged purpose of the bill 
passed back in 1871 is the same purpose 
which proponents of the bill now before 
us claim for it; that is, free and fair 
elections. But what were its effects? 

Senator Berry said further, and I 
quote his words from the same citation 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that I gave 
a moment ago: 

I do not speak of the period of recon- 
struction for the purpose of reviving the 
bitter passions, prejudices, and contentions 
engendered by those acts, but that period 
is intimately connected with the passage of 
these laws. 


Nor do I. However, for all the tragedy 
of that period and there are few today 
who would describe it differently—there 
must have been some advantage; and if 
there were, it is in the hard lessons we 
learned—lessons which I hope and which 
I believe the people of this Republic shall 
never forget. 

And what are those lessons? In clear 
and forceful language, Senator Berry de- 
scribed it thusly, and again I quote from 
his speech as reported in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

It is a dark period in American history, a 
blot upon the name of the Republican Party. 
It can never be forgotten and ought not to 
be forgotten. It should serve as a warning 
not only to us but to those who come after 
us against the fatal policy of centralization 
of power in the General Government, against 
the policy of attempting to exercise by Fed- 
eral authority that control and direction of 
local affairs which was intended by the 
framers of the Constitution to be regulated 
by the States alone. Its evil effects upon 
the Southern States and upon the country 
at large ought to serve as an overwhelming 
and unanswerable argument for the repeal 
of the laws connected with it and all others 
of a kindred character. 
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Let me repeat this one clause: 


It should serve as a warning not only 
to us but to those who come after us. 


How meaningful is this phrase today. 
At a time when it is proposed to go full 
circle—to reinstate that which has been 
discarded as useless and mischievous— 
how important it is that we take heed 
of the counsel and advice available to 
us from men whose expertise in respect 
of what they say comes from hard ex- 
perience—not fancy or premise or 
theory—not supposition, but knowl- 
edge—a knowledge to which I hope the 
Senate will give consideration and from 
which it will profit. 

Ours is not a perfect government, but 
it is the best that man, through 
Heavenly guidance and inspiration, has 
been able to devise. 

We take pride in our form of govern- 
ment. We take pride in the fact that 
ours is a government of laws, and not 
of men. We realize that what has made 
our country great is its representative 
form of government. We know that the 
administration of laws is best handled 
by people close to and directly answer- 
able to those who will be affected by the 
administration of those laws. 

If we are to preserve our electoral 
process, we must not wrest control of 
it from those who in the final analysis 
will determine whether it shall operate. 
As Senator Berry said: 


In the nature of things it will always fol- 
low that the purity of elections can be bet- 
ter secured by officials appointed by the 
State government than by those appointed 
by the General Government. The election 
officers of the State are invariably selected 
from the immediate locality where the elec- 
tions are held. They are as a rule reputa- 
ble citizens who have homes and families 
in the country. They know that any fraud 
upon their part will inevitably blacken 
their character and lose them the esteem 
of their neighbors. They know that all such 
frauds sooner or later produce ill-feeling and 
tend to destroy the peace and good order 
of society and threaten the security of their 
property. 

Where the entire responsibility rests upon 
them local pride will be a strong restraint 
upon any inclination they may have to fal- 
sify the returns. They know that it is 
absolutely impossible that practices of this 
character can be carried on to any great 
extent without detection, and however 
strong a partisan a man may be, it is only 
the basest of men who would be willing for 
their neighbors to know that they had de- 
liberately stuffed a ballot box or falsified a 
return. 

On the other hand, officers appointed by 
the Federal courts, supervisors and deputy 
marshals, do not bear the same responsibility 
to the local authorities and to the immediate 
community where the election is held as 
would judges of election and deputy sheriffs 
selected by the authority of the State gov- 
ernment, The Federal courts are compara- 
tively few in number, and the presiding 
Judge cannot have an intimate acquaintance 
and knowledge of men in every portion of 
the State, and therefore do not have it in 
their power to make the best selections for 
these officials. And the same may be said of 
the marshals of the United States, whose 
authority extends over many counties, while 
that of the sheriff is confined to the county 
in which he resides. 

These, it seems to me, are unanswerable 
reasons why the power to hold and supervise 
elections for all officials, including Members 
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of Congress, should be conferred upon the 
States themselves and not the National Gov- 
ernment. While these laws which it is now 
proposed to repeal remain upon the statute 
books there is something of a divided re- 
responsibility and a divided control, which in 
the very nature of things produce jealousies, 
suspicions, and antagonisms which are liable 
at any time to bring about conflicts between 
the authority of the General Government 
and that of the State, and which in many 
instances will tend to defeat the will of the 
people as expressed at the polls. 

Supervisors and deputy marshals ap- 
pointed by the Federal authority to overlook 
and direct State officials in the discharge of 
their duty carries with it a suspicion of the 
integrity of the State officials, and tends to 
diminish the causes that induce men to do 
right for the sake of right, and to destroy 
that confidence and respect which all good 
citizens should have toward the officers of 
both the State and Federal Governments. A 
man is far more likely to be honest when he 
is trusted and placed upon his honor, and 
where he will get full credit for his good 
deeds, than where he is placed under sus- 
Ppicion and supervised by the officers of the 
General Government. 


Mr. President, that rather lengthy 
quotation from Senator Berry is to be 
found on page 383 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, the volume of which I gave 
previously. 

Mr. President, I have quoted at length 
from Senator Berry because it seems to 
me he very well sized up the situation. 

language is restrained. There is 
no heat in it. There is no heat of pas- 
sion and no hatred. It is restrained. 
It is based upon experience. This is not 
something he is predicting for the future. 
He is not making wild predictions about 
what will happen. He talks about a law 
which had been in force for more than 
20 years, for a little more than 22 years. 
The people had seen it at work. Elec- 
tions had been held under it. The peo- 
ple had seen the frauds which had been 
worked in the elections. 

It is rather strange to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as was so well stated in the edito- 
rial of the New York Times which I 
placed in the Recorp a few days ago, al- 
though this bill was enacted into law 
directed at the South, it was turned 
upon the North. That was where were 
found the terrific frauds which were per- 
petrated in the elections. As the New 
York Times said in its editorial con- 
demning the law and praising Congress 
for repealing the law, in effect, there 
was no one to lament the passing of this 
law. The Democrats, against whom it 
had been used, against whose opposition 
it had been originally enacted into law, 
were, of course, in favor of repealing it, 
but even the Republicans could not find 
a good word to say for it. 

The Senator was describing the situa- 
tion all of us know so well when we think 
of our own communities. Those of us 
who have practiced law in the county 
courthouse know something of the 
workings of the court, and know some- 
thing of the difference between the 
workings of the State courts and the 
workings of Federal courts. 

In my State we have three Federal 
districts. We have a very fine set of 
Federal courts. However, as Senator 
Berry said in the article, the Federal 
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judge, serving over the district which 
covers a great number of counties, can- 
not possibly know intimately and well 
the people of all those counties, as the 
circuit judge sitting over one county or 
one circuit knows the people within the 
county or within the circuit. 

I think Senator Berry made a good 
record in stating the experience actu- 
ally had during 2242 years under that 
law. 

The New York Times editorial con- 
cluded with a statement which I want 
to emphasize particularly, because it is 
a prediction the New York Times made 
based upon some 22 to 23 years of expe- 
rience with this obnoxious law, the very 
same law which it is sought to write on 
the statute books of the United States 
today. The New York Times said: 

We have probably seen the last for a long 
time of attempts at extending Federal action 
and influence to the details of government 
in the States, and from our past experience 
we have no reason to regret the fact. 


It is most unfortunate, Mr. President, 
that the prediction of the New York 
Times did not continue to hold good. Of 
course, it is a long time since 1894—it 
is 66 years, almost exactly, since the edi- 
torial was written. However, I think it 
is most regrettable that even 66 years 
later a reconstruction measure like the 
one we are discussing should be brought 
up in an effort to write it into the laws 
of the land. After the terrible experi- 
ence which was had with its forerunner, 
which the reconstruction Congress wrote 
into law in 1871, the attempt should not 
be made. 

Mr. President, the whole purpose of 
the proposals is to remove from the 
States the right and the power and the 
authority to control and to supervise 
their elections. This carries with it a 
suspicion of the people of the sovereign 
States. 

I will say it carries not only a sus- 
picion of the people of the sovereign 
States, but it also represents a break- 
down of the sovereignty of the States. 
It violates the Constitution of the United 
States, which clearly gives to the States 
the right to control and to supervise elec- 
tions and the qualifications of electors. 

There is another danger in the kind of 
legislation proposed. Its purpose is to 
subvert the control and supervision of 
elections by State officials. Its pur- 
pose is to substitute for State authority 
over State elections the full power and 
authority of the Federal Government. 

Its proponents argue that things are 
moving too slowly in the South. Its 
proponents would hurry them up. In 
this respect, Senators will be interested 
in what the Honorable John M. Palmer, 
Senator from Illinois during the 53d 
Congress, had to say during the debate 
regarding the repeal of the obnoxious 
Reconstruction Act of 1871. He pointed 
out how he had supported legislation 
giving the colored man the right to vote. 

I quote from the speech made before 
the Senate, as found in the CONGRES- 
oo se Recorp for the 53d Congress, page 

I favored giving to the Negro the ballot. 
I felt that it was a great educational agency 
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and by that means I would assist in hasten- 
ing the time when the races in the late slave 
States would live in harmony and would 
consult their mutual interests. Those were 
my views. 


Mr. President, remember that the Sen- 
ator speaking is not a southern Senator. 
The Senator speaking is the Senator 
from Illinois. The Senator says that his 
prime purpose, his main objective, was 
to see the two races live in harmony with 
one another. Continuing, the Senator 
said: 

I was not unmindful, though, that legisla- 
tion which secured the rights of the black 
men might dangerously affect the rights of 
other races and the rights of the free people 
of the States in which slavery had never 
existed. I may state as another personal 
matter that from February 1865, to May 1866, 
I was the military commander of the De- 
partment of Kentucky under martial law. I 
saw the dissolution of slavery in Kentucky, 
that State having been excepted from the 
operation of the Proclamation of 1862. 


That was the Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation, 


I saw there that under the legislation of 
the times, in the temper of the times, while 
the power held by a military commander was 
necessary, perhaps, for a state of war, it was 
subversive of all just conceptions of popular 
liberty. Although I exercised the powers of 
a Department Commander for some 15 
months, I declare today when I think of the 
enormous powers that were conferred upon 
military commanders as the necessary logic 
of the war, I tremble that so much power 
was conferred upon any single individual. 

It was not that circumstance alone which 
was startling. It was that large powers were 
not only conferred by military orders but 
they were maintained and supported by a 
public sentiment all over the United States. 


The next quotation from Senator 
Palmer’s statement is, I think, perhaps 
one of the most significant of them all: 

The people had become so accustomed to 
the swift and decisive methods of the gov- 
ernment of the bayonet that they were im- 
patient of the slow processes of civil govern- 
ment. This feeling was not confined alone to 
the loyal people of the States lately in in- 
surrection or rebellion, for they were mad- 
dened by local strifes, and it was not strange 
that they should seek to employ force to 
overcome their immediate neighbors and 
enemies, because such was the condition of 
most of the Southern States; but this senti- 
ment prevailed over the whole North, and it 
is somewhat remarkable, too, that it had 
taken possession of the great Republican 
Party. 


That quotation from Senator Palmer 
of Illinois is to be found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 26, part 1, 
of January 16, 1894, page 868. 

It is true, Mr. President, that all too 
often our Government does move slowly. 
Sometimes it moves much more slowly 
than many people would have it move. 
I believe that this is the basis of the 
greatness of our form of government. 
Yet it is easy to understand that some 
People become impatient. In our im- 
patience, however, we must not do dam- 
age to our form of government. As we 
see the Federal Government move more 
and more into control of the affairs of 
the States, we see more and more a dim- 
mution of the powers of the States and 
of local self-government, 
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In this respect, Senator Palmer, of 
Illinois, made this statement: 


I believe, therefore, that those who insist 
upon the constant supervision and watch- 
fulness of the people are the enemies of 
popular liberty. They must be aware of the 
fact that popular liberty depends upon the 
people themselves, and they must be aware 
that this exercise of extravenous force is 
degrading and demoralizing, and to de- 
moralize the citizen is to destroy their high 
self respect which should characterize an 
American free man. 


That is to be found in the same cita- 
tion I gave above, on page 871. 
Later, Mr. Palmer, of Illinois, said: 


I am content to be judged by my own 
theory, and that theory is that the people of 
the United States, of the localities, the town- 
ships, the election districts, or whatever may 
be their municipal organizations, have the 
right themselves to control and regulate and 
conduct their own elections without the 
help of a watcher (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
supra, p. 927). 


In accord also was Arthur P. Gorman, 
Senator from Maryland, who made this 
statement: 

Those of us who are in favor of repealing 
these laws are content to leave the regula- 
tion of elections to the people of the States, 
to trust them. If they cannot be trusted, as 
I said before, Mr. President, the whole theory 
of our Government is a failure (CoNGRESSION- 
at RECORD, p. 926). 


These are not southern Senators I am 
quoting. They are Senators from other 
parts of the United States. 

Mr, William D. Allen, from Nebraska, 
said: 

If the Senator will permit me, why should 
the Government, by the intervention of 
marshals and deputy marshals, undertake to 
interfere with or to observe the elections held 
in the different States? What is to be gained 
by it? Is it not a confession that local self- 
government is itself a failure? Is it not a 
confession that the people of the different 
States of the Union cannot be entrusted with 
the election machinery of their own States? 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, supra, p. 929). 


And later Mr. Allen, of Nebraska, 
pointed out further: 

The impression made upon my mind all the 
way through of the workings of this law is, 
that it has been a law to perpetuate in power 
the political party which happened to be in 
power at the time the election was being 
held, and that it is a virtual transfer of the 
election machinery of the different States 
into the hands of the National Government; 
and, as a rule, the persons who are charged 
with the duty of inspecting the registration 
and observing the polling of the vote are of a 
lower character than the persons over whom 
they are set to watch (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, supra, p. 929). 


I am quoting from history. It is his- 
tory already made. It was made by 
placing upon the statute books of this 

the obnoxious Reconstruction 
Act of 1871, which the Attorney General 
of the United States somehow has dis- 
covered, and has pulled out of those old 
Ppa books and brought up here, say- 
ing to the Congress, “Enact this. Call it 
civil rights,” Members of Congress rush 
to get behind it to enact it into law, 
apparently oblivious of the history of this 
act, as testified to by Democrats and 
Republicans alike, including the north- 
ern Senators whom I have been quoting. 
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I wish to read the last quotation again, 
because I think it is significant. I think 
it should sink in. 

The distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr] was formerly 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. It seems to me that what I 
am about to quote ought to sink into his 
mind. I consider him to be a fair- 
minded, very fine gentleman—unfortu- 
nately a Republican, but nevertheless a 
very fine gentleman and a fine Senator. 
I want him to listen to this. I am quot- 
ing Senator Allen, of Nebraska. I do not 
know what party Senator Allen belonged 
to, but knowing Nebraska as I do, and 
the history of Nebraska of those days, I 
would guess that he was a Republican. 
At least he was not a Southern Senator. 
I read what Senator Allen said especially 
for the benefit of my friend the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I mean it when I 
say, “my friend.” I am proud to count 
him as my friend: 

The impression made upon my mind all 
the way through of the workings of this law 
is, that it has been a law to perpetuate in 
power the political party which happened 
to be in power at the time the election was 
being held, and that it is a virtual transfer 
of the election machinery of the different 
States into the hands of the National Gov- 
ernment; and, as a rule, the persons who 
are charged with the duty of inspecting the 
registration and observing the polling of the 
vote are of a lower character than the per- 
sons over whom they are set to watch. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am delighted to 
yield to my friend formerly from the 
State of Virginia, who must believe in 
the theory of government that our fore- 
bears so well wrote into the Constitu- 
tion—the division of powers between the 
Federal Government and the State 
government, 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am al- 
ways happy to be enlightened. The 
Senate of the United States offers more 
opportunity than any other experience 
that I have had for enlightenment, al- 
though at times I think we do proceed 
in a state of chiaroscuro, whereby the 
enlightenment comes from darkness and 
different degrees of darkness. Whenever 
Ican be enlightened, I hasten to welcome 
the opportunity. 

I thank the distinguished Senator, my 
very good friend from Alabama, for hav- 
ing included me among his friends, since 
I happen to be at the moment, at this 
fairly late hour of the evening, entrusted 
with the responsibility on behalf of my 
party of maintaining vigilance over the 
rights of the citizens of the Republic. 

I do want to say that I had not in- 
tended to participate in the discussion, 
since my sole purpose in being here is to 
wait patiently for the time when Sena- 
tors will come finally to recognize the 
rights of all Americans of voting age and 
residential requirements to cast their 
ballots in all elections. Being a true 
Jeffersonian and, as the distinguished 
Senator has said, by birth a Virginian, 
of which I am proud, and by long, long 
residence, longer than the age of some 
persons in this body perhaps, a Pennsyl- 
vanian, I have in myself an appreciation 
of the philosophies of Benjamin Frank- 
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lin and of Thomas Jefferson; and I 
never knew Mr. Jefferson to espouse any 
cause other than that intended to ex- 
pand the frontiers of man’s dignity and 
of man’s right to participate freely as a 
citizen in the conduct of his Govern- 
ment, though he may have recognized 
that the day was not immediately pres- 
ent when all good things could come for 
the welfare of the Republic. And surely, 
Benjamin Franklin, great egalitarian 
that he was, would, I am sure, if he 
were presently in this body, applaud the 
efforts of many Members to secure the 
free right of all American citizens to 
vote, regardless of race, color, or creed. 
And I do suggest to the Senator from 
Alabama that all else is diversionary; 
that all else is apart from that which 
we are met here today and perhaps for 
months to achieve, if we may—and that 
is to see that man in America is a free 
man; that a man and a woman in the 
United States will have the right to vote 
when qualified by age and residence, and 
that voting qualifications shall be made 
available to them, preferably by the 
States. When it becomes apparent that 
that cannot be accomplished by the 
States, then, reluctantly, but of neces- 
sity, we come to the measure now before 
us, as to which the Senator from Ala- 
bama and I disagree—and I have great 
respect for his opinion, for his personal- 
ity, and for his conviction in the point 
of view which he holds, and I am sure 
the Senator from Alabama feels the 
same with regard to me. This is the 
greatest deliberative body in the world, 
and he appears to be intent on prov- 
ing it. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the participation of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Pennsylvania in 
the debate. I am rather proud to have 
him refer to this body as the greatest 
deliberative body in the world. I hope 
it may always be that. I think it means 
a great deal to our democracy. Iam very 
proud of the dual system of government 
which our forefathers set up when the 
States came together and surrendered 
certain sovereignty they had—some 
sovereignty, not all. It was not the Na- 
tional Government that came in and 
gave the States certain powers. It was 
the States that came together and gave 
certain powers to the centralized Federal 
Government. There was recognized by 
our forefathers the dual system whereby 
the States surrendered a certain part of 
their sovereignty to the National Goy- 
ernment, and thereafter the National 
Government was to exercise that sover- 
eignty. All the other powers were re- 
served to the States. As a matter of fact, 
after the proposed Constitution was 
drafted, and before it was adopted, a 
great many people, many down in the 
great State of Virginia, and I suppose 
some in the State of Pennsylvania—and 
that was before the time of my friend 
from Pennsylvania—questioned whether 
or not there had been sufficient safe- 
guards set up for the reservation of those 
powers to the State and for the protec- 
tion of the rights of citizens against the 
National Government and, in some in- 
pe even against the State govern- 
ments. 
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So it was our forefathers who got 
their heads together and decided on a 
bill of rights. The Bill of Rights be- 
came our first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution. It was agreed by the 
leaders of that time that if the States 
adopted the Constitution as written, at 
the first session of Congress under the 
new Government the Bill of Rights, con- 
sisting of those 10 amendments that 
were already drafted and advertised, 
would be added to the Constitution. 
Acting in good faith the people of the 
several States agreed to the draft of the 
Constitution. One of the earliest acts 
was to submit these 10 amendments to 
the Constitution, the 10th amendment 
saying clearly what was already implied, 
that the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, were re- 
served to the States respectively, and to 
the people. 

I am proud of that dual system of 
government of our country. I am just 
as eager that it be preserved as I am 
that we preserve this, the greatest de- 
liberative body, and the principles of 
Jefferson and Franklin and the other 
Founding Fathers. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama agree that the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution has been 
affected in its operation by the adoption 
of the 14th and 15th amendments? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The 14th and 15th 
amendments contain certain provi- 
sions. I admit that there were some 
modifications in these particular amend- 
ments. 

There is one other thing the Senator 
said to which I wish to advert at this 
time. It is not completely relevant to 
the remarks I was making, but I believe 
it is relevant to the remarks the Senator 
made about Jefferson and Franklin and 
the other Founding Fathers wishing to 
expand the freedoms and liberties, and 
so forth. 

Yes; that is true. The Senator re- 
ferred to persons who were of voting age, 
and to a certain other requirement which 
I do not recall at the moment. But 
there are certain qualifications which 
States are recognized as having the right 
to impose. 

I call the Senator’s attention to a re- 
port made not so long ago by the South- 
ern Regional Council. The Southern 
Regional Council is a biracial organiza- 
tion. It has been working for a good 
many years toward bettering race rela- 
tions in the South, and bettering condi- 
tions generally. It has been quite liberal 
in its views. It made the statement not 
very long ago—I think in reply to a sug- 
gestion which some organization made— 
to the effect that there should be millions 
of persons added to the 1960 voting list. 
The Southern Regional Council said, in 
effect, that to think anything like that 
was simply not realistic; that there was 
involved the matter of people having to 
be brought up educationally and econom- 
ically to the level of being able to dis- 
charge their responsibilities as voters. 
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That organization is not some south- 
ern conservative clique which is advocat- 
ing that view. That is the Southern 
Regional Council, which is quite liberal 
in its views. 

I think that is one thing which some 
of us sometimes forget. That was a 
thing which Senator Palmer, I believe 
it was, from whose remarks I was read- 
ing a few minutes ago, said that people 
forget. They become impatient. I 
think that is one trouble with a great 
many advocates of so-called civil rights 
legislation. The people become impa- 
tient. They do not realize the progress 
which has been made. 

The Governor of Alabama, Hon. John 
Patterson, testified not long ago on the 
so-called registrar bill, the one which 
was being pushed at that time before 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. The attorney general of 
Alabama, Mr. MacDonald Gallion, also 
testified. Both of them pointed out that 
over the past several years remarkable 
progress had been made in Alabama in 
the number of Negroes who were 
brought in as eligible voters. Most of 
those who speak about this subject 
would not lead one to believe that that 
was true at all. Yet it is true. They 
overlooked this fact, 

I am sorry the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] has left the Chamber. 
I should like to read something which 
would be of interest to him. He made a 
statement as to some of the things which 
Mr. Jefferson might advocate. I do not 
happen to have a direct quotation from 
Mr. Jefferson on this subject, but Mr. 
Jefferson’s thinking was usually in line 
with that of his neighbor and friend, 
Mr. James Madison. Mr. Madison is 
usually referred to as the Father of the 
Constitution. Here is a quotation from 
James Madison in the Virginia Conven- 
tion. We all know that later Madison 
became one of the very able Presidents 
of the United States. In the Virginia 
Convention, when he was asked his opin- 
ion about the section relating to elec- 
tions, Mr. Madison said: 

It was found necessary to leave the regu- 
lation of these— 


That is, times, places, and manner— 
in the first place to the State governments 
as being best acquainted with the situation 
of the people, subject to the control of the 
General Government, in order to enable it 
to produce uniformity and to prevent its 
own dissolution. * * * Were they exclusive- 
ly under the control of the State govern- 
ments, the General Government might easily 
be dissolved. But if they be regulated prop- 
erly by the State legislatures, congressional 
control will very probably never be exercised, 


In other words, Mr. Madison, while 
recognizing the right of Congress to step 
in if the dissolution of the General Gov- 
ernment was threatened, if a breakdown 
of the republican form of government 
was threatened, said, at the same time, 
that in the absence of that, Congress 
would never act, and that it was a matter 
which ought to be left up to the State and 
the people living in the localities where 
these things were taking place. I do not 
see how anyone can differ with that line 
of reasoning so well stated by Mr. Madi- 
son, later President Madison, and gen- 
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erally known as the Father of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. President, I was quoting from 
Senator Allen, of Nebraska, who spoke 
on the repeal of the obnoxious Recon- 
struction Act of 1871, which is being re- 
constructed or resurrected and brought 
before us in the form of a proposal 
which we are told ought to be enacted. 

I may say to the able majority leader 
(Mr. Jonnson of Texas], who is with us 
in the Chamber, that I am speaking now 
on one phase, the one relating to the 
so-called referees. I have dealt with a 
little history. The Senator from Texas, 
of course, knows quite well that this pro- 
posal is pulled out, almost bodily, from 
the law books of 1871, when it was en- 
acted as one of the vicious Reconstruc- 
tion acts. It became so bad, so imprac- 
tical, so unworkable, so fraudulent in its 
application, that the people of the United 
States simply would not have anything 
more to do with it and insisted upon its 
repeal. 


So in 1894, with almost solid Demo- 
cratic support from the North and the 
South, and certainly with no grief on the 
part of the Republicans themselves, that 
law was wiped off the statute books, and 
the New York Times said, in effect: Let 
us hope that it may be a long, long time 
before any effort is made again by the 
Federal Government to encroach on the 
rights of the States in the field of 
elections. 

I have been quoting from some of the 
Senators who took part in the debate of 
1894. The Senator from Texas, I am 
certain, knows that the act of 1871 was 
aimed at the South. It was a Recon- 
struction Act. It was aimed at the con- 
trol of elections in the South, but it was 
turned against the North. The Repub- 
lican Party used it as a means of per- 
petuating itself in power. They raided 
New York City and other areas of the 
North. I do not know whether some of 
them believe that this may be their only 
means of retaining power during an- 
other quadrennium or not. Be that as 
it may, that is the history of the act. 

I have been quoting from Senator Al- 
len, of Nebraska. I quote further: 

The General Government should never 
reach its hand into any State or Territory 
to control its elections, unless there be a 
controlling necessity for it, unless the people 
of that State or Territory have shown them- 
selves manifestly incapable of having a fair 
election. In my judgment, the experience 
of this Nation under the law now under con- 
sideration has been that the elections are in- 
finitely worse, as a rule, in the hands of 
Federal supervisors than those in the hands 
of the local authorities. 


What a truth he spoke, Mr. President. 

Mr. George G. Vest, Senator from Mis- 
souri, gave an example of the effect of 
the Reconstruction Act of 1871 in the 
State of Missouri. Senator Vest, I sup- 
pose, is best known because of the speech 
he made in paying tribute to the dog. I 
think perhaps he is known better for 
that than for any other one thing. But 
he participated in the debate on the Re- 
construction Act of 1871 and had some 
words of good advice to say. This is 
what he said: 

I understand matters better in regard to 
the State of Missouri than any Senator here 
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possibly can except my colleague. I know 
with absolute certainty what has occurred 
in Missouri. 

In 1876 the necessities of the Republican 
Party (and I will prove this from the sworn 
testimony of their own witnesses) demanded 
that three congressional districts in Mis- 
souri should be carried for the Republican 
ticket. A determined effort was agreed upon 
here in Washington to carry the U.S. House 
of Representatives for the Republicans. Mr. 
W. D. W. Bernard was the confidential friend 
of General Grant and the chosen instrument 
of the administration to do that thing. He 
was the national bank examiner of the State 
of Missouri, appointed by Grant. The U.S. 
marshal in the St. Louis district was H. W. 
Leffingwell, whom I know very well, a real 
estate man of high character and a very old 
citizen. Leffingwell was an honest man, con- 
servative and patriotic. 

Bernard carried the instruction of Mr. 
Taft, the Attorney General of the United 
States, to the Republicans of St. Louis that 
those three districts must be carried for the 
Republican Party by the use of the instru- 
mentalities provided in the Federal election 
law. He carried the instructions of the At- 
torney General to Leffingwell, the U.S. mar- 
shal, and they both swear to it. Leffingwell 
said, “Why, there is profound peace in Mis- 
souri; there is no danger of any tumult or 
riot here in the city of St. Louis. The calm 
is profound politically, socially, and other- 
wise.” Bernard said to him, “Here are your 
orders. Who made you marshal?” Well,“ 
said Leffiingwell, you had a good deal to do 
with it. You are very near the President.” 
“Well, sir,” he said, “the man who made can 
unmake; and if you do not carry out these 
orders, I will put you out of this office.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 26~PA1, Jan. 18, 
1894, p. 981.) 


Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that Senator Vest, who made that 
speech, was not just talking. He said 
he could show affidavits to that effect. 
He did not say so, but I presume that 
what he quoted then was contained in 
the affidavits, and was not hearsay. 

Then Senator Vest said: 

It is hardly necessary for me to remark 
that the conspiracy was carried out and 
that the three districts were carried by the 
Republican Party. R. Graham Frost was 
beaten by a Republican named Metcalf on 
the return, though he was elected at the 
polls. Frost contested the election, and here 
is the testimony taken in that contest. 


There was a recitation of part of the 
testimony; and then, later, Mr. Vest 
continued. 

Mr. President, I have been quoting 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for Jan- 
uary 18, 1894. That part of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD contains the debate 
had at that time in this very Chamber, 
the Chamber of the greatest legislative 
body in the world. The CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp includes all that debate; and in 
eee course of it, Senator Vest further 


Mr. Bernard goes on to state that he him- 
self took the authority away from the chief 
marshal and appointed 1,028 deputies— 


I take it that was in that one congres- 
sional election district. Nothing in Sen- 
ator Vest’s speech states that; but the 
contest related only to that one congres- 
sional district— 
organized them into regiments, battalions, 
and companies; the captains reported to the 
majors, the majors to the colonels, and the 
colonels to him 
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I suppose he was the generalissimo— 
and he reported to the Attorney General of 
the United States. They put the city of St. 
Louis under a military organization under 
this law. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, supra, p. 
982.) 


Later, Mr. Vest pointed out: 

Now, Mr. Bernard under this authority 
from the Attorney General, * * * proceeded 
to carry those elections. Mr. Bernard testi- 
fies that he disfranchised 5,700 voters. 


Mr. President, I am sorry that my 
friend the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scorr], who is so anxious to guard 
the voting rights of all citizens of the 
country, is not now in the Chamber to 
listen to my reading of this part of the 
debate in this very Chamber in 1894. I 
would that he were here now to listen to 
my reading of that part of the debate, 
which was had on that occasion in this 
very Chamber. 

Mr. President, I am delighted to see 
that my friend the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has returned to the Chamber. 
Let me state, for his benefit, that I have 
been referring to the referees proposed 
to be appointed under the provisions of 
the pending amendments to the bill now 
before the Senate. Previously, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania spoke of those 
provisions as a means of assuring that 
some citizens have the right to vote. I 
have been reading part of the history of 
this subject. 

I am sorry the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania was called out of the Chamber for 
a few minutes. I hope that tomorrow he 
will read the part of today’s CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record in which I have quoted 
from the debates which occurred in this 
very Chamber, the Chamber of the 
greatest deliberative body in the world, 
back in 1894, when the vicious anti- 
southern Reconstruction Act, which was 
directed against the Senator's fore- 
fathers and mine, back in 1871, was un- 
der debate, prior to its repeal. That 
vicious act is the original from which 
the proposal now before us has been 
copied. 

In 1894 that vicious act was stricken 
off the statute books; and I have been 
quoting from the debate which occurred 
in the Senate Chamber at that time. I 
shall read again a portion of that de- 
bate, inasmuch as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has now returned to the 
Chamber. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
promise me faithfully that tomorrow 
morning he will read in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the remarks I have re- 
cently been making, I shall not repeat 
what I said a few minutes ago. 

Mr. SCOTT. To the best of my capac- 
ity, Ishall devour what the Senator from 
Alabama may have said. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I know the Senator 
from Pennsylvania can do it. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think there may have 
been some misunderstanding in regard 
to the use of the word “expanded.” My 
concern is that every man and woman 
who is qualified to vote shall be pro- 
tected in the exercise of that right; but 
I believe the exercise of that right is de- 
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nied in many parts of the country. So 
the question is one of the protection of 
the right to vote. 

I do not believe that a play on the 
word “expand” fully represents what I 
was trying to say. 

I apologize to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama for leaving the 
Chamber. However, in this world there 
are demands for other kinds of nourish- 
ment, aside from intellectual nourish- 
ment, which is best to be had on the 
floor of the Senate. Iam sure that under 
those circumstances the Senator from 
Alabama will forgive me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
was not being at all critical of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. I really want 
him to hear me read this part of the his- 
torical account. I am very glad that he 
has returned to the Chamber at the 
right time. 

The pending amendment is a resur- 
rection of the vicious Reconstruction Act 
which was on the statute books from 
1871 until approximately February 9, 
1894, when it was repealed by Congress. 
Even the Republicans were glad to have 
it repealed, because the Democrats had 
then come into power; and after the 
Republicans had used the Reconstruc- 
tion Act to take away the voting right 
of many citizens and to run the elections 
in the way the Republicans wanted them 
run, they naturally were afraid of what 
the Democrats were going to do with that 
act. So the Republicans themselves 
were really glad to see the vicious Re- 
construction Act taken off the statute 
books. There was no weeping or gnash- 
ing of teeth or wailing when that statute 
was removed from the books. 

In the debate in this very Chamber in 
1894, Senator Vest, of Missouri, referred 
to a case which had arisen in Missouri. 

I know the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is familiar with Senator Vest’s remark- 
able tribute to a dog; and a few minutes 
ago I said that Senator Vest probably is 
better remembered for that tribute than 
for anything else he said. 

Senator Vest then made a very fine, 
clear, and lucid speech on the floor of the 
Senate—in this greatest deliberative 
body in the world—in urging the repeal 
of the vicious Reconstruction Act; and 
in the course of that speech he related 
some actual experiences. I suppose we 
could dig up the records of them, al- 
though I have not done so, inasmuch 
as Senator Vest then presented the mat- 
ter in a very clear way, as shown by the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for that date. 

In short, there was an election con- 
test in Missouri; and the evidence 
showed that instructions went from the 
Attorney General of the United States 
to the State of Missouri. Remember, 
the man who got the orders swore to 
this. He swore that three congressional 
districts there were to go Republican— 
regardless. The orders were that they 
had to go Republican. Those who re- 
ceived the orders started to move to make 
certain they went Republican, and they 
went Republican—that is, they were 
counted Republican. They did not go 
Republican; they were counted Republi- 
can. They did it by carrying out the 
instructions of the Attorney General, and 
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the testimony was that this man ap- 
pointed 1,028 deputies. 
Let me repeat what Senator Vest said: 
Mr. Bernard goes on to state that he him- 
self took the authority away from the chief 


Mr. Bernard was acting under the di- 
rections of the Attorney General of the 
United States— 
and appointed 1,028 deputies. 


Suppose in the congressional district 
which is so ably served by the now dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
there had been turned loose 1,028 depu- 
ties to watch over, supervise, control, 
regulate, and carry out the elections in 
the district. What chance would the 
Senator have had, if they had not been 
on his side? In this instance they were 
there for a certain purpose, and the pur- 
pose was to see to it that the district went 
Republican. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. Remem- 
ber where I left off, because I want to 
start there when I get back to my 
statement. 

Mr. SCOTT. First, it is not necessary 
to turn 1,028 people loose in my district, 
because the Democratic political forces 
of the party bosses up there turn loose 
@ great many more than 1,028 in every 
election, and they do the job, Iam sure, 
with better results than those to which 
the Senator referred. 

I never thought that this opportunity 
would come to me. The Senator has 
given me an opportunity to tell a little 
bit of untold history that, so far as I 
know, has never been told about the 
1928 election. The Senator will recall, 
I am sure, in that election the official 
vote, in connection with the candidate 
of the Democratic Party, Mr. Alfred E. 
Smith, showed that he had carried the 
State of Alabama and had defeated the 
candidate of the Republican Party, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover. 

Some few weeks ago a political scien- 
tist from a university not far from 
here, making a study of voting habits 
and trends in various parts of the coun- 
try, secured permission to go to the Cap- 
itol Building in the State of Alabama. 
I hope the Senator from Alabama will 
not hold me too strictly to account for 
the accuracy of my statement when I 
refer to the building, but the facts I state 
are otherwise correct. He examined the 
dusty and musty and long since for- 
gotten ballots cast in the 1928 election. 
I think the Senator will be immensely 
interested to know his count of the bal- 
lots showed that, not Alfred Smith, but 
Herbert Hoover, got the majority of the 
votes cast in the State of Alabama, 
many of which never saw the light of 
day until this alchemist, this researcher, 
went down there and discovered that 
fact. He told me the story. 

I thought at this time, while we are 
speaking of voting difficulties, the Sen- 
ator would want to share with me what I 
regard to be a refreshing little bit of 
unrecorded history. I thank the Sena- 
tor for giving me that opportunity. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is a most inter- 
esting tale—and that is all it is, an old 
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wives’ tale, because it is not a fact at 
all. I remind the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that it would be absolutely im- 
possible for anyone to find the ballots in 
the State Capitol in Montgomery, Ala. 
The ballots are brought to the county 
seats and they are held there for the 
time required under law, for a longer 
time than usual in the event of a con- 
tested election, and then they are de- 
stroyed. They never go to the capitol 
in Montgomery. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I said I was not sure. 
It might have been the library. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Wherever it was. 

Mr. SCOTT. Wherever they would 
normally go. I have the word of a dis- 
tinguished researcher and author of 


many books. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. He was merely 
having a good time. 

Mr. SCOTT. He counted the ballots 
in the election. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know who 
he was, but he was having a good time 
with my friend. 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, no. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The election in 
1928 was close in Alabama, but I think 
it was very carefully checked. I re- 
member the election. I was a much 
younger man then than I am now. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator was cer- 
teny very young. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Hoover had his 
supporters in the State. There was not 
any question of someone stealing an 
election, because the votes were pretty 
well balanced. As a matter of fact, the 
State went Democratic by only 7,000 
votes, or something like that. Anyway, 
it is an interesting story. But what I 
am reading comes from the sworn testi- 
mony that is in the records of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and it tells 
how, under this vicious Reconstruction 
Act relating to elections, the Republican 
Attorney General of the United States 
directed this man to see that three con- 
gressional districts in Missouri went Re- 
publican. And they did go Republican, 
and this is the way Senator Vest said 
they did it: 

Mr. Bernard goes on to say that he him- 
self took the authority away from chief 
marshal and appointed 1,028 deputies, or- 
ganized them into regiments, battalions, and 
companies; the captains reported to the ma- 
jors, the majors to the colonels, and the 
colonels to him, and he reported to the At- 
torney General of the United States. 

They put the city of St. Louis under a 
military organization under this law. 


And that is the law that many in this 
body are trying to write into the laws of 
this country today. 

Mr. Vest went on to say: 

Now, Mr. Bernard, under this authority 
from the Attorney General * * * proceeded 
to carry these elections. 


This is what I wanted my friend from 
Pennsylvania to hear. That is why I 
particularly said I was sorry he was 
temporarily called out of the Chamber, 
because he had said that the purpose of 
these referees was to see that people who 
were entitled to vote got the right to 
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vote. Let us see if they operated that 
way back in the time of this election. I 
believe it was in 1876. That was a no- 
torious election, as we can all remember. 
But back in that 1876 election Mr. Ber- 
nard testified that he disfranchised 
5,700 voters in that one congressional 
district. 

Mr. Vest said: 

He took the registration list and struck 
off 5,700 names; and amongst them were 
some of the most reputable and oldest citi- 
zens of St. Louis, men who had fought the 
Indians for sovereignty over their territory, 
men who had blazed the pathway of civili- 
zation with the ax in one hand and the 
rifle in the other. They were arrested on the 
morning of the election by these military 
deputy marshals, and terror seized the whole 
community. Many Democrats refused to go 
near the polls. Conservative businessmen 
remained at home during the entire day. 
Three Republican Congressmen were brought 
to the House of Representatives under that 
proceeding from three Democratic districts 
in my State. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, supra.) 


That is the statement which Senator 
Vest made on the Senate floor back in 
1894. Just 66 years ago, a couple of 
weeks one way or the other, Senator 
Vest stood somewhere in this Senate 
Chamber—I know not where—and told 
about this sworn testimony showing 
that 5,700 names were struck off the reg- 
istration lists. They were not down 
there extending the right of suffrage to 
people who were entitled to it. They 
were taking suffrage away, in order to 
throw elections. That is history. We 
are supposed to profit from experience. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If so, who would 
advocate writing this kind of vicious leg- 
islation into the law of the land? It is 
hard for me to conceive of anyone—and 
particularly my friend from Pennsyl- 
F any such thing as 

at. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Iam a little at a loss as 
to whether the Senator from Alabama 
is arguing that names are stricken from 
the list in his State at this time, or 
whether they are not stricken from the 
list, or whether the situation which ex- 
isted in Missouri has or has not recently 
existed in Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. 

Mr. SCOTT. Perhaps it is because I 
have some difficulty in understanding, 
but I am not quite clear as to what the 
Senator is driving at. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; names have 
not been stricken from the poll list in 
my State. We have had an orderly way 
of adding the names of people to the 
poll list through the years, until Civil 
Rights Commission representatives came 
to Alabama and virtually scared to 
death many of our registrars. 

Do Senators know what one of the ri- 
diculous things they did was? I want 
my friend the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis], a former judge in the 
courts of his State, to listen to this. 
Does the Senator know what they main- 
tained? They maintained that regis- 
trars, who are hired to serve in a county 
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for practically no pay, for very little pay, 
a small per diem, once appointed could 
not resign, or, if they did resign, were 
not released from the responsibility of 
office until somebody had taken their 


place. 

Who in the world is going to serve as 
& registrar, threatened with the incom- 
ing Federal deputies, Federal marshals, 
Federal registrars, Federal referees, and 
all kinds of Federal interference— 
people coming in trying to harass them? 
They did harass them. The Civil 
Rights Commission did. 

It is no wonder that there are bad 
spots with regard to registration in my 
State. There will continue to be some, 
so long as the Federal Government tries 
to interfere. 

I have a further observation to make 
to my friend from Mississippi. We are 
getting a little off the subject, but since 
the Senator brought the question up, I 
wish to say that only 2 or 3 weeks ago I 
heard the attorney general of my State 
and the Governor of my State testify 
before the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration of the Senate. We were 
following orderly procedure. The Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration was 
holding hearings with regard to pro- 
posed civil rights legislation, with the 
idea of reporting a bill, until all at once 
there came this terrific upsurge, and 
we were called upon to work on proposed 
legislation, though not a single Senator 
in this Chamber now can tell us what it 
is. We do not know with what we will 
be confronted. We are simply talking 
against certain things which have been 
proposed, not knowing what will be in 
the bill which will be finally submitted 
to us. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to 
complete my statement, please, and then 
I shall yield. 

The Governor of my State and the at- 
torney general of my State testified at 
different times. I believe the Senator 
from Mississippi was present when one 
of them testified. They both made the 
same statement. Each of them made 
the same statement, separate and apart 
from each other. The statement was 
that under the laws of the State of 
Alabama—and this has been true all 
through the years—any person, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed, can, at any 
time he feels he is aggrieved by action 
or inaction of a registration board, take 
his case to the court. It becomes a priv- 
ileged case. Such a person can take the 
case to court without the payment of 
costs. Not only that, but the case has 
priority on the docket. 

The former judge from the State of 
Mississippi knows what that means. The 
ease has preference for action. And 
such a person can take the case forward 
without even having to pay the costs. 
He has 30 days in which to do that. All 
registration forms are preserved during 
those 30 days. 

Yet in spite of all the “stuff” which 
has been thrown out by the Civil Rights 
Commission, and in spite of all the talk 
up and down about what has been hap- 
pening in Alabama, not at one time has 
a single one of these people ever seen fit 
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to take recourse to his rights in the 
courts of law, which, by the way, entitle 
those persons to an appeal on up to the 
of the United States, 
without payment of cost, if a person 
claims to be aggrieved. 

Why is it no one has ever acted, if all 
of these things are as bad as it is said 
they are? 

I am now glad to yield to my friend, 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senator from Alabama, 
amidst all the confusion with reference 
to the fact that there have been so many 
bills and proposals, with no reports, no 
explanations and, as yet, few, if any, 
speeches by the proponents of the meas- 
ures, the Senator from Alabama has ren- 
dered a service to the Senate by pointing 
out some of the major provisions of these 
pending measures, by discussing them, 
and showing their application from the 
historical standpoint, and by applying 
his own personal knowledge to affairs 
as they are today. 

If the Senator will yield to me further, 
I should like to specify one thing about 
these bills which I read in a reliable 
newspaper column Sunday. Though I 
do not have the column before me now, 
it was stated that at this Congress, the 
session last year and the session this 
year, there have been a round number of 
100 bills introduced which are classified 
by the newspaper as being so-called civil 
rights bills. Of those 100, 29 of the bills 
have been introduced by 1 Member of 
this body. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Apparently he does 
not know what he wants. 

Mr. I have not checked on 
the accuracy of that statement, but it 
comes from a responsible newspaper. If 
that report is anywhere near accurate, it 
seems to me, with all due deference to 
the Senator, that fact itself shows that 
there is an avalanche of emotion—al- 
most hysteria—on the subject. 

I believe this is the first time in the 
history of the Nation that a great num- 
ber of measures have been brought to 
the Senate in regard to a serious matter 
and simply pitched into the lap of the 
Senate without any guidelines, without 
any recommendations, without any sig- 
nals, without any reports of any kind, 
without any analysis and without any 
study. 

I know—and it is not surprising—that 
Senators every day are discovering 
points in these bills about which they 
did not know and about which they had 
no way of knowing. 

If I may give a personal illustration, I 
testified before one of the committees 
about one of these bills. I did not have 
my testimony written out. I went to the 
committee with some notes and I testi- 
fied orally. The reporter took it down. 
Now I am unable to get a copy of my 
own testimony. I should like to read 
it. Perhaps I could improve on it a lit- 
tle. I feel slighted somewhat that the 
committee will not print any of that 
testimony. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe that tes- 
timony has been printed, and I think it 
was delivered to the offices of Senators, 
but there is a not a copy to be found in 
the Senate Chamber. 
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Mr. STENNIS. There is not a copy 
in the Chamber? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; not a one. 

Mr. STENNIS. I did not know the 
testimony had been printed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not sure it 
has been. 

Mr. STENNIS. There was testimony 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 
He testified concerning one piece of pro- 
posed legislation which many Members 
of this body have rushed very fondly to 
embrace. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. The 
Attorney General came before the com- 
mittee and testified in opposition to a 
bill which had been recommended by 
another branch of the Government. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Of the same Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Which was expressly 
charged with and, in fact, created for 
the very purpose of making a study of 
this problem. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 
The Attorney General said the proposal 
was terribly bad and was clearly un- 
constitutional. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is one reason 
why I want to read my own testimony 
again, and I want to read the Attorney 
General's testimony, because he hap- 
pened to agree to points I had made 
theretofore. That does not often hap- 
pen; at least, on this subject. 

I think the Senator has rendered 
quite a service to the Senate tonight. 
Again I wish to point out, as I did once 
before in the Senate last week, that, in 
spite of the fact that there are no re- 
ports for us, no guidelines, no recom- 
mendations, and no analyses of these 
bills, when we rise on the floor to dis- 
cuss them, after preparation, almost no 
one is present to hear the discussion. 
The only way in the world we have to 
get the attention of the membership in 
connection with what is in the bills, and 
how it will apply, and what are the de- 
fects, is to speak on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, after special preparation. That is 
exactly what the Senator from Alabama 
is doing tonight. 

I am sorry to do this, but I must point 
out that, instead of speaking in a Cham- 
ber with 20 percent, 50 percent, 75 per- 
cent, or 100 percent of the membership 
present, out of 100 Members of the Sen- 
ate only 5 are in the Chamber, at this 
moment, including the Senator from 
Alabama, the speaker. I point that out 
to show that the situation has become 
such that it is totally impossible to get 
the contents of the bills before the mem- 
bership of the body. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wonder if I may 
offer a suggestion to the Senator from 
Mississippi. He and I think exactly alike 
on the question of orderly conduct and 
procedure in the Senate, I believe. I feel 
that the Senator from Mississippi would 
agree with me that there is something 
to be proud of in the name so often given 
to this body, as the greatest deliberative 
body in the world. Does not the Senator 
agree? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct—very 
much so, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Based upon what 
the Senator has just said, does not the 
Senator feel that perhaps we may be 
slipping away from that standard? Does 
not the loose—I will not say careless“ 
but certainly the loose manner of bring- 
ing up legislation, such as we have before 
us at the present time, contribute to that 
„ in the opinion of the Sen- 
ator 

Mr. STENNIS. It certainly does. That 
condition is developing, not so much be- 
cause of the fault of individual Senators, 
and not because of any reflection on 
their capacity, but we have an onrush of 
business, to such an extent that there is 
more to do than one person can get to 
in a day’s time. 

Another factor is the great volume of 
legislation which is attempted here, par- 
ticularly on the subject we have under 
discussion now. I believe that this pro- 
cedure represents one of the loosest, 
most lax, and I think most irresponsible 
ways of dealing with major legislation 
that I have ever seen. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Tonight I am 
speaking on only one subject, the sub- 
ject of referees. I suppose that in the 
amendments before us, to say nothing 
about all those we read about, which are 
coming, there are at least 15 different 
items. 

Mr. STENNIS. Oh, yes. A commis- 
sion is proposed to be created. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We hardly know 
how to proceed. 

Mr. STENNIS. On page 17 of the 
Dirksen amendments, so-called, we find 
the following language: 

Sec. 206. (a) There is hereby created a 
Commission to be known as the Commis- 
sion on Equal Job Opportunity Under Gov- 
ernment Contracts”, hereinafter referred to 
as the Commission. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Is that the FEPC? 
Mr. STENNIS. That is a major as- 
pect of what we used to see in the press 
m much, in connection with the FEPC 

1. 

The amendment continues, page after 
page, with six pages of powers proposed 
to be created and put into the hands of 
the Commission, including powers and 
regulations for the use of such powers. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Powers taken from 
the States and given to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; that is only one 
of the subjects. I do not believe that 
subject has been explained or discussed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not believe it 
has been discussed. It has been men- 
tioned from time to time, but there has 
not been a major speech analyzing the 
subject. 

Mr. STENNIS. It has only been men- 
tioned in passing. The subject has not 
been analyzed in any way. 

There is serious complaint here to- 
night because we cannot get a vote on 
the bill. It seems to me that we have 
hit a new low in the Senate, and that it 
will not be long before we hit a new low 
beyond that, if this effort to crowd the 
proposed legislation through is con- 
tinued. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say, before 
the Senator moves on to another subject, 
that the Senator from Mississippi and 
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I came to the Senate at very nearly the 
same time. He knows that I have a very 
high admiration for him. I know some- 
thing about how he feels with regard to 
the Senate. 

Does not the Senator feel that even 
during the 13 years we have both been 
here there has been a change in the pro- 
cedure in the Senate? For my part, I 
have always had a very high regard for 
what we may call the committee proc- 
esses. 

Mr. STENNIS. So have I. 

Mr.SPARKMAN, Because I have felt 
that through the committees we were 
able to go through bills clause by clause, 
provision by provision, sift them out, and 
bring a bill to the floor of the Senate 
with an explanation, a report, and a 
recommendation. Are we not a little 
lacking in that respect today? 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe the Senator 
is correct. I think the longer we are 
here the more we appreciate both the 
necessity and the value of the commit- 
tee work, the staff work, the analysis, 
the report, and the guidance, both pro 
and con, in our consideration of bills. 
That is particularly true as the volume 
of work increases. 

I pointed out last week in debate that 
when I first came to the Senate in 1948 
the then Senator from California, Mr. 
Downey, threw the Senate into con- 
sternation upon one occasion in connec- 
tion with a bill known as the tidelands 
bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I remember it quite 
well, 

Mr. STENNIS. He made a motion 
that, instead of the bill being referred 
to a committee, it be taken up immedi- 
ately for consideration by the Senate. 
I believe the Senate finally voted on the 
motion, and the bill was placed on the 
calendar, but it was the news of the 
week and the talk of the Senate for 
many weeks, that such a procedure 
should be adopted, and the bill should 
not be referred to a committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Where it could re- 
ceive careful screening. 

Mr. STENNIS. Now we have adopted 
the procedure which the Senator has al- 
ready outlined. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In this case the 
bill has not even been considered by the 
House. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is a good distinction. In 
1948 the bill which created such a furor 
was accompanied by a House report. 
There had been House hearings, and we 
had the benefit of all the testimony. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As well as the ben- 
efit of the debates in the House itself. 

Mr. STENNIS. The complete de- 
bates. The bill came to us with all the 
trimmings of recommendations, and all 
that went with them. This time we 
cannot get a report. We cannot get a 
bill. We cannot get speeches. For a 
few days we had to bring newspapers 
along and read from them in the debate, 
in order to find out just what the pro- 
visions of the bill were. 

So I think the Senator has well 
pointed out just how far we have gone in 
the consideration of legislation—and the 
direction has been down. 
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Let me say ohe word with respect to 
election registrars. The Senator from 
Alabama has touched upon that subject. 
He has referred to the small amount of 
pay they receive. I should like to point 
out in that connection that I remember 
that when I was a young man in Mis- 
sissippi the managers of the election 
were not paid anything. The idea was 
that it was an honor to serve, that it was 
@ community responsibility. Those of- 
ficials were responsible in every way, un- 
der strict State law, for the conduct of 
elections, but it was a patriotic service, 
and a civic responsibility. It was an 
honor to be chosen by the county com- 
mittee to manage elections within the 
precinct. A man put on his best clothes 
to go to the election. Later the services 
in that position became a great burden. - 
There were many more ballots to count. 
Then a modest compensation was al- 
lowed. It is still true in the South, I 
believe, that the registrar serves for a 
very nominal sum, sometimes a small 
p diem, and sometimes a very small 

ee. 

My major point is that when we pass 
all this Federal legislation, clothing men 
with all the powers which have been 
described, messengers clothed with such 
powers are sent out by 2’s, 4’s, 10’s, and 
so forth. I believe in one case the fig- 
ure reached a thousand. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There were 1,083 in 
one congressional district. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think we destroy the 
attitude of civic responsibility and pa- 
triotism which has existed for so long, 
and has been such a fine contributing 
factor, when we follow such procedures. 

Speaking of clean elections, those men 
were the kind of men who really con- 
ducted clean elections. That is another 
great power and a great good in govern- 
ment that we are attempting to kill here 
by one stroke. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The elections were 
controlled by the people in the localities, 
as intended under the Constitution. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. The 
process was carried on in that way. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I should like to 
have the Senator’s help on this point, 
because he is a former judge and is a 
constitutional authority, and possesses, 
furthermore, one of the finest legal 
minds in the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is very 
generous, but I appreciate his statement. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Civil Rights 
Commission came into our State breath- 
ing fire and brimstone, and scared some 
of our registrars practically to death. I 
remarked that one thing they held there 
was that the registrar could not resign, 
that he could not quit his job, and that 
he continued to be responsible even be- 
yond his resignation. The Senator 
could see why a person would not take 
the job of registrar under those condi- 
tions. I believe that certainly the Sen- 
ator would agree with me that that was 
simply a foolish contention, would he 
not? 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe so. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That was just an 
attempt to bluff people. 

Mr. STENNIS. An attempt to coerce 
and bluff people, particularly men of 
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small means and limited concept of the 


law, relatively speaking. It was an at- 
tempt to bluff, pure and simple. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe that this 
is something that the people might pay 
close attention to. A great deal of what 
the Civil Rights Commission has done 
has been directed against the State of 
Alabama, because there, it seems to me, 
is where they centered their attack. 
There were three Federal court actions 
growing out of what they had done in 
the State of Alabama. They initiated 
three actions in the Federal court. To 
date every decision made by the Fed- 
eral court at the district and circuit 
level, has sustained the State of Ala- 
bama against the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to hear 
that. I believe that proves that the 
people who were in charge in the State 
and those who were advising them knew 
what they were doing. Those people 
were advised in the law and were trying 
to carry out their functions according 
to law. May I ask the Senator some 
questions? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. With reference to 
registrars, we do not know whether we 
are dealing, under the registrar bill, with 
the referee bill, and I do not know just 
which one is going to be proposed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We must fight all 
of them. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the only pat- 
tern that we can follow here. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. In the bill it is pro- 
posed that if a judge finds a certain 
pattern of conduct, he may take certain 
action. We have already found our pat- 
tern of attack, when we have these bills 
thrown at us in a group. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In the Navy that 
is called firing a salvo, We are con- 
fronted with a salvo. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand another 
bill is to be introduced. It is a combi- 
nation of the registrar bill and the ref- 
eree bill, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have heard that, 
but I have wondered, since the Attorney 
General effectively torpedoed the regis- 
trar bill, if some of my friends will con- 
tinue to advocate that bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not know what 
is coming. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know, 
either. We must be prepared to fight 
them all. 

Mr. STENNIS. It has been brought 
out that the Assistant Attorney General 
hhas served notice that he would have a 
still further version of the referee bill 
put before us. I know that one addi- 
tional version has already come in. As 
I understand, however, they have served 
notice that there may be another ver- 
sion. Has the Senator had a chance to 
study it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; I have not. 
However, does the Senator remember 
that his senior colleague, in his presen- 
tation earlier today, presented a six- 
page mimeographed document which he 
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said was the latest version of the ad- 
ministration’s program, but that it had 
not yet been introduced? 

Mr. STENNIS. I understood that a 
copy of it was available. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have not seen it. 

Mr. STENNIS. It had not been intro- 
duced. It is not available in print. Is 
that the Senator’s recollection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. Here we are 
jumped upon for not being willing to 
vote, when we do not know what we are 
going to be called upon to vote upon 
before this question is disposed of. 

Mr, STENNIS, The Senator has made 
some timely remarks about the judiciary. 
All of us respect the judiciary. After 
all, it is the most responsible and most 
necessary branch of the State govern- 
ment and of the Federal Government. 
As an instrumentality of government it 
is certainly entitled to the very highest 
regard of the people. Of course the men 
who are holding these high offices for 
the time being must demand that re- 
spect; otherwise it will not continue. 

However, coming down to the opera- 
tion of the proposed law, under which 
the judiciary would be called upon to 
appoint the election referees—we will 
now say that it is the referee bill, under 
which the referee is sent out by the 
judge, functioning as the judiciary 
branch of the Government—does the 
Senator know that under this provision 
the referee would take the testimony of 
the party who complained he had been 
illegally denied registration, and that 
the referee would take the complain- 
ant’s statement ex parte? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Unless it is shown 
to be clearly erroneous, he must accept 
it as itis. 

Mr. STENNIS. As the referee goes 
out, he can take this ex parte statement. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Of this Mr. X, or Mr. 
Y, or Mr. Z, or whoever it may be. As 
soon as that ex parte statement is taken, 
that starts it on its journey to become a 
judicial conclusion, unless it is inter- 
rupted some way. Is that not correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
absolutely right. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is that not the very 
reverse and is that not contrary to all 
judicial functions under our system of 
government? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. From all the way 
from back at Runnymede down to the 
present date, every principle that has 
been engraved onto the Anglo-Saxon 
system of law has been contrary to what 
is proposed to be done in the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Then when that is 
done, when this ex parte statement has 
been taken, the registrar is excluded 
from any opportunity to be heard, and 
that is done without any hearing. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is that in accordance 
with judicial process? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is not 
talking about the Federal registrar, but 
anoni the local registrar. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. STENNIS. The local registrar, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Who has been ap- 
pointed under authority of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. His statement 
is not even admissible. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. © Not at all. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is therefore a de- 
cision rendered contrary to him, and 
without ever letting him testify. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. - 

Mr. STENNIS. Is that in keeping with 
judicial processes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is completely 
contrary to what we know under the 
Anglo-Saxon system of fairplay. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. This is the referee bill we are 
talking about, as proposed by the Depart. 
ment of Justice. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The resurrected 
Reconstruction Act, 

Mr. STENNIS. The so-called mild bill 
which is going to be introduced. 

Bane SPARKMAN. Some may call it 
at. 

Mr. STENNIS. The so-called mild bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is vicious in 
more ways than one. 

Mr. STENNIS. After the conclusion, 
based upon the ex parte statement, gets 
back to the courtroom, does the Senator 
find in the proposed bill the provision 
which states that it would prevail unless 
clearly erroneous? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I said that only a 
few minutes ago; yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am sorry that I did 
not hear the Senator make that state- 
ment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Unless it is clearly 
erroneous, it takes another step forward 
in becoming a judicial decision. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; still onesided, 
or ex parte. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; largely ex parte, 
although I believe there is a provision for 
the State to be heard. Anyway, if that 
step does not happen—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That does not hap- 
pen unless it is shown to be clearly 
erroneous. 

Mr. STENNIS. They have opened the 
door, but they have hit the man in the 
face, and the burden is his to show that 
it is clearly erroneous. The next step is 
that, if the judge concludes from the 
ex parte statement that these facts rep- 
resent a pattern, there would be set out 
an area, and that is where he could send 
out what in effect would be managers of 
elections, although they are called ref- 
erees. Is that in keeping with the 
American concept of the judiciary? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is more nearly in 
keeping with martial law than it is with 
peacetime judicial action. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that the facts we have related 
here, which we take from the bills, 
represent the kind of judicial power 
which the men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion of the United States had in mind 
when they vested the judicial power in 
the courts? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly do not. 
It is hard for me to believe that any 
Member of the Senate who will really 
study the bills, to learn what is in them, 
and who will think back to the days 
following Valley Forge and the welding 
of our Nation into the great, fine, strong 
Government it has been down through 
the years, could possibly subscribe to 
this kind of proposed legislation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does not the Senator 
further believe that this point is so plain 
and clear that a little study will con- 
vince a person of its purpose? One 
does not have to be trained in the law 
or be a lawyer to understand it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The purpose is so 
apparent that he who runs may read. 

Mr. STENNIS. One further question 
on the subject. The Senator from Ala- 
bama has been discussing referees, Is 
it not true that any person will, in a 
bona fide case, when referees are 
needed—election cases or any other 
kind—turn to existing law and have the 
court appoint the referee? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In Federal elec- 
tions or in cases in which the rights of 
citizens are infringed, because of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; they have the 
benefit of the present law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. So does not the pro- 
posed additional law show on its face, 
since the power already exists in bona 
fide cases, that this is a political beach- 
head, one might say, or a Federal beach- 
head, for controlling elections within 
the States where it is decided to inter- 
fere? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In controlling elec- 
tions. I have often said that, to me, 
it is sad that in an election year we al- 
ways see trotted out all kinds of so- 
called proposed civil rights legislation. 
Simply trot out anything and attach to 
it the label of civil rights. The Senator 
from Mississippi has heard it said on 
the floor, since the discussion began 10 
days ago, that this is an election year, 
and that the chances of passing civil 
rights legislation in an election year are 
enhanced. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is political. I 
think it is most unfortunate; neverthe- 
less it is true. 

Mr. STENNIS. To sum up the whole 
matter, does not the Senator believe that 


this is not a judicial approach; that it 


is not really an effort to expand the judi- 
cial jurisdiction or power, at least, of the 
courts; but that it is a political plan, a 
scheme, so to speak, to handle these mat- 
ters in the courts, and thereby to cloak 
the power with judicial robes? Does not 
the Senator believe that, in effect, it is 
a plan or a political scheme, or beach- 
head, as I call it, in the operation of 
local elections? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the Sen- 
ator is correct. I cannot help feeling 
that this is being done, in part, because 
it is felt that to place it in the hands 
of the judiciary will give it a cloak of 
respectability which could not be ap- 
plied to the so-called Federal registrars. 
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I believe that the Attorney General per- 
haps realized that people would rebel 
against the idea of sending Federal reg- 
istrars into local areas to hold elections, 
so he decided to get around that objec- 
tion by providing a cloak of respectability 
within the local district courts of the 
States. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I said a while ago, 
it seems to sound better when we read 
about it in the newspapers. It looks a 
little better when we read the proposal 
in a bill. But when we analyze the reg- 
istrar proposal, which is in the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration and 
cannot get out—it has been condemned 
by the Attorney General—and then 
analyze the referee plan, we see very 
striking similarities. Essentially, the 
two proposals are the same, except that 
the referee plan provides a cloak of 
respectability. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 
Senator is exactly correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. But in operation 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In operation the 
plan is exactly the same. 

Mr. STENNIS. There will be an army. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator heard 
me read a while ago how the act op- 
erated in the election of 1876 in St. Louis; 
how an army of 1,083 Federal marshals 
was created. They were set up in regi- 
ments, battalions, and companies. The 
captain reported to the major, the major 
reported to the colonel, and the colonel 
reported to the general. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Alabama ought to enlighten the Senate 
further and bring out the historical 
record in that respect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have a good bit 
yet to relate. 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall defer my ques- 
tioning for the time being. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Before we get away 
from the subject of the judicial cloak 
of respectability, I wish to remind the 
Senator of something else. This is 
found in some of the discussions which 
the Senator may not have read. 

When the Reconstruction Act was on 
the books between 1871 and 1894, and 
was operating through the courts under 
a cloak of so-called judicial respecta- 
bility, the courts themselves became, not 
corrupted, but, shall I say, contami- 
nated. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Contaminated by 
the actions on the part of the referees. 

A statement was made about Federal 
judges sitting in a district. I do not 
know how many Federal judges there are 
in Mississippi. Alabama has three Fed- 
eral districts and four district judges. 
One 3 may cover 20 or 25 counties. 


I believe the 


point was 
made that a Federal district judge could 
not possibly know intimately and closely 
the people of the whole area, whereas 
a circuit judge, presiding over one 
county, or even two counties, perhaps, 
at the most, probably knows personally 
practically every citizen in the area. If 
anyone is to be appointed, it ought to 
be the circuit judge who appoints him. 
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If any question came up concerning 
an election, the State courts should de- 
cide the question. The Federal judges. 
cannot possibly know the people. 

The result was that when the act of 
1871 was on the statute books, the 
judges would appoint persons who had 
been recommended to them. So the 
program became one of patronage—tre- 
mendous patronage. Think of the mar- 
shal who had to appoint 1,083 deputies. 
Think of the amount of patronage he 
had in one little district, or certainly 
not more than three, because only three 
districts were concerned. 

Reference is made to election com- 
mittees. Think of the 1,083 deputy 
marshals who were appointed. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi believe that 
the district judge could possibly have 
known personally those 1,083 to the ex- 
tent that he was willing to vouch for 
their honesty, sincerity of purpose, and 
conduct? 

Mr. STENNIS. He would not have 
had a chance. 

Before we leave the question of the 
judiciary, I should like to say one further 
word. These bills ought to be voted 
down, defeated, and not permitted to 
pass for the sake of protecting the judi- 
ciary, if for no other reason, more so now 
than in the time of the cases from which 
the Senator from Alabama is now read- 
ing, because now, unfortunately, we know 
that things have swung around to the 
point where the Department of Justice 
has great power in selecting the Federal 
judges—we are talking about trial 
judges—who will have to carry the load. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. In addition to all the 
other litigation which the Department of 
Justice handles before those judges, it is 
now proposed by the Attorney General 
to vest the Federal judges with the power 
of appointing referees. So the same De- 
partment of Justice which initially 
brings the suit—andit more or less 
directs where it shall be brought—will 
control the operation of the so-called 
referees in conducting the elections and 
also in counting the ballots. Does the 
Senator agree with that interpretation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Ido. 

The Senator referred to the part 
played by the Attorney General in select- 
ing judges, 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course he vir- 
tually puts his finger on the one he 
anoints, the one who is to be selected. 
But let us remember that that is also 
true as to the marshals and the 
attorneys, 

Mr.STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me call atten- 
tion to the case Iread. The one through 
whom they worked was the U.S. marshal 
in St. Louis. His name was Leffingwell. 
According to the sworn testimony, the 
instructions went from the Attorney 
General of the United States to the U.S. 
marshal in St. Louis, Mr. Leffingwell. 
Mr. Leffingwell did not want to carry out 
the instructions; but Mr. Bernard said 
to him, “Here are your orders. Who 
made you marshal?” 
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Mr. Leffingwell replied, Well, you had 
a good bit to do with it; you are near the 
President.” 

By the way, Mr. Bernard himself testi- 
fied to this. 

Then Mr. Bernard said to Leffingwell, 
“Well, sir, the man who made can un- 
make. And if you do not carry out these 
orders, I will put you out of office.” 

And Bernard testified that he took the 
authority away from the chief marshal 
and—acting for the Attorney General 
appointed 1,028 deputies, and organized 
them into companies, battalions, and 
regiments, with the captains reporting to 
the majors, and the majors reporting to 
the colonels, and the colonels reporting 
to him; and he, in turn, reported to the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
That is the history of that matter, and 
that is how that act worked; and that is 
the very act that some persons would 
have Congress reenact into law today. 

Mr.STENNIS. That is the pattern of 
conduct or behavior the Senator from 
Alabama found when he followed the 
history of that act; is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; that is the 
pattern. 

Furthermore, the advocates of the 
pending proposal contend that its pur- 
pose is to assure voting rights to more 
people. That is what my friend the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr! 
contended a while ago—namely, that he 
wanted to have more people protected 
in their right to vote; and that was also 
what was argued as being the purpose of 
the Reconstruction Act of 1871. 

Mr. Bernard testified that he disfran- 
chised 5,700 voters, that he struck off 
the registration lists the names of 5,700 
voters who would not vote for the Re- 
publican candidates that he wanted 
elected to Congress. That was Mr. Ber- 
nard’s own testimony. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am very glad the 
Senator from Alabama has brought that 
out. 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I hope the Senator from 
Alabama will forgive me for injecting 
a note of skepticism, in connection with 
the ritual which has been going on— 
namely, one of affable query and ami- 
able rejoinder. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly Iam glad 
to forgive the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, even in advance, because it is 
hard for me even to think that he would 
be skeptical. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am impelled to recall 
the similarity between the exchanges 
which have been occurring here and 
some of the recent radio quiz programs, 
in connection with which both parties 
seemed to be aware in advance of what 
both the questions and the answers 
would be. Far be it from me to interfere 
with such a happy arrangement. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there 
has been no rehearsal of this debate. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. No, Mr. President; 
nothing about this debate has been 
rigged. As a matter of fact, I am speak- 
ing right “off the cuff.” I do have some 
prepared material, but I am not using 
it now—although I shall use it later. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am sure the Senator 
from Alabama has at his command 
ample verbiage and sufficient material 
to last him a long time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Les; and soon I 
shall use some of that material. 

As I said a moment ago, under the 
vicious Reconstruction Act of 1871, the 
names of 5,700 voters in St. Louis, Mo., 
were stricken from the registra- 
tion lists; and the Republican candi- 
dates whom the Attorney General had 
directed should be elected were elected. 

I hope my friend the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will listen to the state- 
ment I shall now make. A moment ago 
: said something about voting in Ala- 

ama. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, let me 
suggest that I seem to be some sort of 
bouncing wall for the remarks of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. A moment ago I 
said that the Civil Rights Commission 
had directed many of its shafts at the 
State of Alabama; and I referred to com- 
ments made by the Southern Regional 
Council, which said that it was neces- 
sary to proceed step by step, not all at 
once, in these matters. The Southern 
Regional Council said there had to be a 
gradual approach. 

The Governor of Alabama, in recent 
testimony before the Rules Committee, 
said, in essence, in regard to the increas- 
ing number of Negroes in Alabama who 
are registered to vote and who are voting 
in both National and State elections, 
that this has not been because of any 
Federal legislation. He said that, in- 
8 it is true in spite of Federal ac- 

vity. 

Let me refer to the figures he quoted 
in that connection. The figures are 
taken from the report of the Civil Rights 
Commission: 

In 1947, 6,000 Negroes were registered 
to vote in Alabama. 

In 1952, there were 25,224; in 1956, 
there were 53,366; and in 1958, there 
were 70,000. 

And the Governor of Alabama recently 
announced that 77,000 Negroes are now 
registered to yote in Alabama, 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. : 

Mr. SCOTT. Is the Senator from Ala- 
bama contending that if all the civil 
rights laws were taken off the statute 
books and if the measure now proposed 
to be enacted were not enacted, in Ala- 
bama more Negroes would vote than the 
number of Negroes who now are entitled 
to vote there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly, because 
the history of this subject has been one 
of progress; and it will continue to be so. 

Mr. SCOTT. If that is the case, why 
does not the Senator from Alabama 
agree to have all Negroes of voting age in 
Alabama allowed to vote? That would 
take care of the problem, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. In Alabama we 
have certain voting qualifications, just 
as there are such qualifications in Penn- 
sylvania. I am not sure exactly what 
the voting qualifications in Pennsylvania 
are; but the beauty of the arrangement 
is that, under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, each State has the right to im- 
pose its own voting qualifications. 

According to the statements made by 
the Southern Regional Council and also 
according to some of the statements 
made by Members of the Senate in 1894, 
one must not be too impatient; this field 
is one of gradual growth and develop- 
ment, both economically and politically, 
a San Southern Regional Council has 
S 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I said the States are not 
vested with the sole responsibility. 
Both the Senator from Alabama and I 
are advocates of States’ rights, although 
our individual definitions of States 
rights may vary. 

But the States do not have the unim- 
peded right to decide who shall vote 
and who shall not vote. They have that 
right under the qualifications which 
have been imposed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They have the 
right to set the qualifications. 

Mr. SCOTT. But one of the constitu- 
tional amendments provides that— 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 


of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Or by reason of 
Sex. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; that is under the 
provisions of another constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, with the ex- 
ception of those restrictions or violation 
of the rights inherent in every citizen, 
in connection with voting in Federal 
elections—for the Federal Government 
has some right in that connection, too. 
But aside from that, the States have the 
right to decide what shall be the quali- 
fications of voters, and that is all we are 
requesting—namely, that the States 
continue to have that right. 

We recognize the limitation relating 
to the holding of Federal elections and 
the limitation relating to any denial of 


the right to vote to women, because of 


their sex, or any denial of the right of a 
person to vote because he may be of a 
particular race or a particular color or 
may hold to some particular creed, 
— are limitations which we recog- 

But we still do not believe the Federal 
Government should send snoopers, un- 
der the name of registrars or referees, 
or whatever other name may be used, 
into a State, to supervise the holding of 
elections which the Constitution of the 
United States says come within the ju- 
risdiction of the individual States. 

I was quoting from what Senator Vest 
said. He made this statement: 
Three Republican Congressmen were 
brought to the House of Representatives 
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under that from three Demo- 
cratic districts in my State. 


That was in the notorious election of 
1876, which I believe all historians now 
recognize as having been Democratic, 
but counted Republican. I do not be- 
lieve anybody disputes that fact now. 
In fact, I think it is rather historically 
admitted that President Hayes more or 
less agreed to serve only one term in 
order not to have the election further 
contested, or something to that effect, 
or friends agreed for him. But, be that 
as it may, I think all historians agree 
that the election of 1876 was a Demo- 
cratic election, although it was counted 
Republican. In order to count it Repub- 
lican, remember, U.S. marshals, and 
even commanding generals, military 
commanders, in certain Southern States, 
had to count the electoral vote of every 
contested State. Every single vote had 
to be counted for the Republican candi- 
dates, rather than for the Democratic 
candidates. The Democrats needed only 
one vote out of all the contested States. 
Tilden needed only one vote to win. 
What happened? The Republicans saw 
to it that the voting was counted in their 
favor. That happened at a time when 
this vicious Reconstruction Act, which 
some are seeking to reenact today, was 
on the statute books. Under it, the 
Republicans managed to take every 
single contested vote and to put in the 
White House of the United States a man 
who had not been elected by the people 
of the United States to serve there. 
That happened under the act of 1871. 
I do not say that act altogether made it 
possible, but it contributed. 

Here we have the sworn testimony as 
to how three Republican Representatives 
were sent to Congress from Democratic 
districts, under the operation of that act, 
when an army of deputy marshals was 
appointed, 1,028 in number. 

No wonder the people became sick of 
the law and that Congress repealed it as 
soon as it could. 

Let me continue: 

There was no pretense that there was any 
disturbance in the city of St. Louis. There 
was nothing but absolute peace and tran- 
quillity. Mr. Bernard, as he himself swears, 
received his orders in Washington from the 
Attorney General to carry those three elec- 
tion districts, under the election law, and he 
went out to St. Louis and achieved the pur- 
pose, and then he had hardihood to avow 
it when a sworn witness upon the stand. 
But I leave to my distinguished friends on 
the other side to go through the testimony 
in detail. The conspiracy was successful. 
Five thousand and seven hundred men were 
disfranchised. Hundreds were arrested on 
the morning of the election. It was an 
ex parte proceeding. 

I interject at this point to say that 
that is the kind of operation this coun- 
try experienced under a law that we are 
asked now to rewrite into the statute 
books of this land. I cannot conceive 
of any Senator, with a mind that is not 
already made up reading the record and 
then being willing to vote for such a vi- 
cious act as is proposed. 

Let me go further, still quoting Sena- 
tor Vest: 

The Senator from New Hampshire seemed 
to resent the idea yesterday that the deputy 
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marshals were anything else than reputable 
citizens, angels of political light and purity. 
Mr, President, this man Bernard called from 
the purlieus and dens of vice throughout the 
great city of St. Louis every reckless and 
characterless mercenary who for $5 a 
day would take his marshal's badge and ar- 
rest men at the polls. There were appointed 
at $5 a day 1,028 men without responsibility, 
without character, willing for this pitiful 
sum to strike down the liberties of any man, 
no matter how old, how respectable, how in- 
fluential. It cost the people of the United 
States $21,000 to consummate that infamy. 


That is to be found in the same volume 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I men- 
tioned a while ago, at page 982. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Was Senator Vest com- 
plaining of the law being breached under 
the cloak of legality? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know that 
I exactly get the meaning of the Sena- 
tor’s question, but I think it is very clear 
that Senator Vest was complaining of the 
operation of the act, which had been put 
on the statute books presumably for the 
purpose of helping people to get the 
right to vote, and then was used to strike 
names off the voting lists when they 
would not support the chosen candidate. 
It seems to me that is what Senator 
Vest was rightly complaining about. 
That is the kind of legislation that some 
persons would urge us to vote for today. 
I cannot bring myself to believe my 
friend from Pennsylvania would join a 
group that would urge that type of 
legislation. 

I resume with the quotation. Remem- 
ber, Senator Vest was representing the 
sovereign and majestic State of Mis- 
souri, and he had seen this law operate. 

I may say to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Srennis] that I am still 
quoting from Senator Vest. He had seen 
the law operating. I wish I knew which 
desk had been that of Senator Vest. It 
must be recorded somewhere which desk 
he had. Someday I am going to ask the 
Secretary of the Senate to ascertain 
which desk Senator Vest used. I want to 
see it. He was standing at that desk, 
talking, and he was telling what he had 
seen. 

Will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
listen to this? He was talking about 
testimony that was on record in the 
files of the Congress of the United States, 
which was sworn to by Mr. Bernard him- 
self, who, representing the Attorney 
General, had directed the deeds that had 
been committed. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I was merely curious 
as to whether the Senator is considering 
recessing the proceedings for the even- 
ing, so that we can all look for Senator 
Vest’s desk. I will be glad to help the 
Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say to the 
Senator that I have a good bit more, but 
if the Senator from Pennsylvania wants 
to recess 


flow which the Senator feels impelled to 
relieve himself of. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. No; I do not feel 
impelled. 

Mr. SCOTT. The time is within the 
discretion of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am trying to re- 
view the infamy brought about by this 
vicious piece of legislation that some per- 
sons would try to have us enact into law 
today, after it was tried so disastrously 
in the days of Reconstruction. 

If the Senator from Pennsylvania 
wants me to quit, I can suspend for the 
evening and resume tomorrow. Per- 
haps in the meantime we can find Sena- 
tor Vest’s desk. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, that I am gifted with 
a capacity for endurance and am long- 
suffering, though this has no relation to 
the Senator’s speech, I assure him. I 
am certainly not suggesting, on my part, 
any recess or adjournment, because the 
Senator is demonstrating a fact of which 
he has spoken with considerable pride, 
which is that this is the greatest deliber- 
ative body in the world. If the Senator 
wishes to continue deliberating, with 
only two of us present, plus the Presid- 
ing Officer, I certainly want to accommo- 
date the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, I do not ask to 
at all. If the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is tired of hearing the sworn testi- 
mony, I should be very glad to accommo- 
date him by suspending at this point and 
by asking unanimous consent that when 
we convene tomorrow I may resume, 
Would the Senator from Pennsylvania 
entertain that kind of suggestion? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania has indicated en- 
tire complacence toward the interesting, 
entertaining, and voluminous discussion 
with which the evening has been 
brightened. 

I will say that it is not for me to say 
how long the Senate shall remain in ses- 
sion. The Senator from Alabama has 
the floor. If the Senator from Alabama 
feels he is stuck with the floor, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama knows what to do. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, I do not feel 
stuck with the floor. 

Mr. SCOTT. Or to it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that I have 
material, and am capable of keeping the 
floor for a long time, and I feel that I 
have the physical ability to do it. Iam 
not feeling bad at all. 

I will say to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, even though he has suggested 
we might possibly recess 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, no. The majority 
leader, if the Senator will yield for a 
correction, made his statement. I am 
not now suggesting, nor have I sug- 
gested at any other time, that we re- 
cess. I simply asked a question as to 
whether the Senator from Alabama 
wanted to go hunt for Senator Vest’s 
desk; and if he does, I will help him 
hunt. That was all I said. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is that the point 
the Senator was making a while ago, 
when he referred to Senator Vest being 
interested in breaches? 

Mr. SCOTT. I made some reference 
to Senator Vest and breaches and a 
cloak, but that was merely for the sake 
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of giving the Senator from Alabama an 
opportunity to draw in his belt or hoist 
his galluses, as the occasion and custom 
may call for, and to proceed with further 
elaboration of his subject. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has now corrected me by 
saying he really did not suggest a re- 
cess. He did say something about it, 
but I will not say he suggested it. 

I was about to say to the Senator that 
the majority leader said to me earlier 
in the evening that he would like to have 
the session continue until around 10 
o’clock. I think I can continue to quote 
Senator Vest and to read some other 
material I have. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator will yield 
further, the Senator has now made the 
statement, which I think we all recog- 
nize is very much to the point, that at 
the request of the majority leader he is 
prepared to continue to 10 o’clock. I 
accept that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania heard the majority 
leader and the minority leader in con- 
junction say, earlier in the evening, they 
thought we ought to continue until about 
10 o’clock. 

I will say that the majority leader— 
though I am not sure, perhaps the mi- 
nority leader also—asked me how long 
a speech I had, and I said I had a very 
long speech, but I would be willing to 
terminate it at 10 o’clock if it was their 
wish to suspend at that time. So I shall 
be very glad to talk until 10 o’clock. 
When we reach the hour of 10 o’clock, 
I think I shall be willing to give up the 
floor. 

I think the Senator from Pennsylvania 
realizes that I could yield the floor now 
and suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and we certainly would have a recess 
until tomorrow, because surely no quo- 
rum can be found very well at this time 
of night. However, I do not intend to 
take advantage of any of those parlia- 
mentary maneuvers, which we can take 
advantage of. I believe in playing it 
straight. 

I will simply continue. I have the 
material available. It is good material. 
If I do not give it tonight I am going 
to give it at some other time, so I might 
as well proceed. If the Senator from 
Pennsylvania does not object, I will pro- 
ceed 


Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania does not object. 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish to take note of 
the fact it is my information that the 
boys in the cloak room on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle have been told to 
stay until 10 o’clock. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. No; it was not done 
in the cloak room; it was done on the 
floor. 

Mr.SCOTT. Iam glad to hear it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was done on the 
floor. If the Senator from Pennsylvania 
was present, he heard the minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], and the majority leader, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], an- 
nounce to the Senate as a whole that it 
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would be proper to continue tonight un- 
til about 10 o’clock. Inquiry was made 
of me, when it was learned I was going 
to speak, as to how long my speech would 
be. I said I had a very long speech, but 
that I would be willing to suspend at 10 
o'clock. That is all there is to it. 

Of course, the majority leader, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], is 
available in case we need him. I do not 
know where the minority leader is. 
Anyway, it does not matter, since the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is guarding 
the floor for his side of the aisle. That 
is allright. We will get along. 

I should like to quote a little more, and 
only a very little more, from the remarks 
of Senator Vest. 

The last thing I gave was the quota- 
tion: 

There were appointed at five dollars a day 
1,028 men without responsibility, without 
character, willing for this pitiful sum to 
strike down the liberties of any man, no 
matter how old, how respectable, how in- 
fluential. It cost the people of the United 
States $21,000 to consummate that infamy. 


Mr. President, I wish to remind Sen- 
ators that it was said, a little before, that 
some of the oldest residents of the area, 
some of the most respected businessmen, 
veterans who had fought the Indians 
and had carried the frontier back, were 
arrested for even trying to vote, for 
presuming to vote. I presume they were 
among those 5,700 who were stricken 
from the rolls on that day simply in 
order to carry out the instructions of a 
Republican Attorney General, sitting in 
Washington, D.C., sending orders down, 
or sending his man down with orders to 
Missouri, saying, “You elect Republican 
Congressmen in these Democratic dis- 
tricts or, if you don’t promise to do that, 
you will lose your job.” 

So there was appointed an army of 
deputy marshals, some 1,028, each paid 
$5 a day to put on a deputy marshal’s 
badge and to arrest people, to turn them 
away from the polls, to supervise the 
elections, and to control the elections. 
That is what it amounted to, control of 
the elections. It was a day of infamy. 
It was made possible under that infa- 
mous Reconstruction Act, which is 
sought by some people to be reenacted 
into law now, to be resurrected from the 
days of Reconstruction and put back on 
the statute books of this great country 
of ours. 

I wish to quote a little further from 
the remarks of Senator Vest: 


However, there was one precinct in that 
great city (St. Louis) in which the Demo- 
crats, notwithstanding all this fraud and 
force, secured a majority. Precinct No. 
71, well known in the political history of 
my State. Bernard found it had gone Demo- 
cratic, and our returning board, composed 
of the county judge and the county clerk 
and another State officer, under the Statutes 
of Missouri, met the next day or the day 
afterwards, the second day, to count the 
votes and make the return. , booted 
and spurred and armed, with an armed 
deputy 58 at his heels, went into the 
room in the courthouse where the State 
returning board, under our law, met. 


I want the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STENNIS] to listen to this, since it 
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concerns the operation of the law in that 
infamous election of 1876. This was one 
district which, in spite of orders, had 
gone Democratic. The returning officers 
appointed under the State statutes, I 
hope Senators will bear in mind, met to 
give the returns. This Federal referee 
came in, with the marshal on his heels, 
armed to the teeth. He went to the re- 
turning board and this is what hap- 
pened: 

He said, “I understand you are about to 
count precinct No. 71.“ The county clerk 
said, “What right have you in here, sir; this 
is a State board,” and he ordered him out 
of the office 


As he ought to have done. 

Bernard said, “I am under Federal au- 
thority, and if you dare to count the votes 
in that precinct, I will put every one of you 


in jail before night.” He swears that he did 
80. 


This is the statement of Bernard. 
This is the testimony of the man who 
did it— 

And the county clerk then again told him 
that he must leave the office, and difficulty 


was averted by pushing Bernard out of the 
door. 


That is what they ought to have done. 

Free men are not going to put up with 
that. These people were exercising 
their rights guaranteed to them under 
the Constitution of the United States. 
They pushed this man Bernard, the Re- 
publican order taken from the Republi- 
can Attorney General of the United 
States, sent out to these Democratic 
districts in a free State, the sovereign 
State of Missouri, who said to them, 
“You must elect Republican Congress- 
men in these Democratic districts.” 
These three men had the spunk to say, 
“You cannot order us around.” When 
he said “I will put you in jail’—and he 
admitted he said “I will put you in jail 
this night”—they got hold of him and 


pushed him out the door and went ahead 


and counted the vote and returned it 
Democratic. That is to be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 26 of the 
53d Congress, page 983. 

These facts are beyond any sort of con- 
troversy. They happened in my own State. 
They are recited here in a document printed 
by the Congress of the United States, and 


everything I have said is substantiated upon 
the sworn testimony of these men, 


Mr. President, I repeat that whenever the 
time comes that national coercion is neces- 
sary to secure the purity of elections in the 
States, it is a confession that the principles 
upon which our Government is based have 
failed, and that popular sovereignty has 
passed into history merely as an attempt 
upon the part of the people to secure per- 
sonal and constitutional liberty. 


That is Senator Vest speaking; and 
how well he spoke. He was speaking in 
1894 here in this Chamber on the occa- 
sion of the repeal of the election law 
that the Republicans had written into 
the law as a part of the Reconstruction 
Acts—a program of hate directed to the 
South, but it turned out that it worked 
on the North, and under it were held 
such infamously bad elections as the 
one in 1876. 
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The Senator from Mississippi was 
called from the floor temporarily. 
While he was gone I made mention of 
the fact, I think, that all of the histo- 
rians today admit that Tilden was really 
elected President in 1876. The Senator 
from Mississippi will recall that when 
the returns came in, there were four 
States, if I remember correctly, most of 
which, if not all, were still under military 
control. The electoral votes of these four 
States were turned in, if I remember 
correctly, for the Democratic candidate. 
But they were contested, and the Elec- 
tion Commission came up with the re- 
markable admission that every single 
contested vote should have gone Repub- 
lican. The Democrats needed only one 
vote to win, but they could not get that 
one out of all the States whose votes had 
been contested. I believe that was one 
of the elections which really stimulated 
thinking in this country. By the way, 
4 years later a Democrat was elected, 
very largely because of that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator yield 
for a point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator said, I 
think, that it is very timely to bring 
out the repeal of that election law. It 
is very revealing, indeed, to read some 
of Senator Vest’s speech and to read 
from the testimony of Bernard. With 
reference to the Tilden election, does 
the Senator recall that the Commission 
that made the final decision decided how 
those four States would go? Does he re- 
call that the vote was seven to six? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Seven to six or 
seven to eight. 

Mr. STENNIS. One vote was decided 
by the Commission, which was all that 
the four States would need to determine 
the way they would go. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. One vote by a Republican de- 
cided that all four States went solidly 
Republican. Of course, the election that 
Senator Vest had been talking about 
was only one phase, but I suppose that 
situation could be multiplied a dozen 
times all over the country in the in- 
famous election of 1876. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi understands Senator Vest’s 
reply. Senator Vest’s testimony referred 
to three congressional districts in one 
State. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; in fact, in the 
city of St. Louis. 

Mr. STENNIS. This pattern of oper- 
ation showed how severe the contest was 
for even one seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is it any wonder that the 53d Con- 
gress of the United States repealed a 
statute which would permit this kind 
of thing to go on. Is one to say that this 
example would be a far-fetched one, 
when indeed these facts happened. 

This is supposing; it is not predict- 
ing something that is to happen in the 
future. It is pointing to what actually 
happened in the past, as borne out by 
sworn testimony in the records of the 
Congress of the United States. 
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Now it is proposed, Mr. President, to 
put this kind of legislation back on the 
statute books. I have confidence that 
this Congress will not take any such ac- 
tion. Certainly I hope that this Con- 
gress will not say to the people of the 
United States that it has no confidence 
in the States of the Union, even the 
State of Pennsylvania, represented by my 
good friend who is acting minority lead- 
er at the present time. I mean every 
single State, all 50 of them, throughout 
the whole of the United States. Let us 
remember that this law would not be ef- 
fective in the South alone. It would be 
effective all over the country. 

When it was enacted in 1871, it was 
enacted for the purpose of being ef- 
fective in the South, but it was used 
principally in the North, and there is 
where the great revulsion came against 
it. It turned on the people who intended 
to use it in the campaign of hate toward 
the South. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from Ala- 
bama has spoken at great length about 
the operation of the law in 1876. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. From 1871 to 1894. 

Mr. SCOTT. He has made reference 
to occurrences of 84 years ago, and other 
occurrences. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. The measure which is 
the pending order of business, broadly 
speaking, involves, among other things, 
the jurisdiction of the Federal district 
courts. Does the Senator from Alabama 
seriously argue that the Federal judges 
who are themselves natives of their 
States or of their area, in the case of 
circuit judges, are so lacking in integ- 
rity, so lacking in familiarity with the 
laws and with the problems of the area 
that they would under any conceivable 
set of circumstances permit to exist in 
the 1960’s the abuses to which the Sen- 
ator from Alabama has so eloquently 
referred as having happened 80 or 90 
years ago, under an entirely different 
law, nothwithstanding the desire of the 
Senator from Alabama to associate the 
law of that time with the pending busi- 
ness? Does the Senator contend that 
the Federal judges in the South are so 
untrustworthy that they cannot be re- 
lied on? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. I am afraid 
the Senator from Pennsylvania was not 
listening when I discussed this point. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have been listening 
most of the time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; some time ago 
in the exchange with the Senator from 
Mississippi, we talked about the cloak of 
respectability said to be thrown around 
this by having them appointed by the 
judges. Both of us spoke of the very 
high esteem in which we hold judges in 
our States and all over the country in 
the Federal courts. I cited some of the 
things that various Senators had said at 
that time. I pointed out, may I say to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania—and 
when he reads the Recorp in the morn- 
ing he will read this full statement— 
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that in my State we have three dis- 
tricts. We have the northern district of 
Alabama, the middle district of Ala- 
bama, and the southern district of Ala- 
bama. We have four judges. One of 
those districts has two judges. One dis- 
trict, I believe, contains 23 counties. In 
fact, all of them have approximately 
that number of counties, because there 
are 67 counties in the State. 

I pointed out that a Federal judge 
could not possibly know the people all 
over the entire State very well and in- 
timately, particularly with reference to 
whether somebody should be appointed 
referee or not appointed referee, es- 
pecially if they are to be appointed in 
such armies as in St. Louis, where 1,028 
were appointed in 3 congressional dis- 
tricts. If they were to be appointed in 
all the districts of Alabama, we would 
have an army of referees appointed. 
One of the bad things about it is that it 
would inevitably bring disrepute and a 
certain degree of condemnation against 
the courts, just as it did back there in 
St. Louis, even though the judges them- 
selves were as honest and honorable and 
incorruptible as they could be. 

Mr. SCOTT. Is there any require- 
ment that Federal judges shall be per- 
sonally acquainted with all their ap- 
pointees? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If a judge appoints 
a man, that is a responsibility that 
comes to the judge. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania asked a moment ago 
whether I did not have confidence in the 
judges in my State, or whether they 
would know the people well enough that 
they would appoint. 

Mr. SCOTT. I believe I should clarify 
that statement. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe that is 
what he asked me. 

Mr. SCOTT. I had better clarify that 
for the benefit of the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me suggest 
that after we have finished, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania look at the reporter's 
notes to clarify it there. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am quite aware of 
what I said. I will now clarify it fur- 
ther for the benefit of my good friend 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator need 
not do that. I heard it distinctly. 

Mr. SCOTT. I referred to the in- 
tegrity of the district court judges. I 
later said that I knew of no law which 
requires a judge to be personally ac- 
quainted with the appointees. I will add 
this: Does not the Senator from Ala- 
bama think that Federal judges ought 
to have the capacity to consult with 
those in whom they have confidence; 
and in cases where they do not person- 
ally know all the appointees, do they not 
have the means by which they can as- 
certain the background and capacity of 
those appointees? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I can only say that 
down in my State Federal judges have 
their hands full trying to handle the 
dockets placed before them. 

Mr.SCOTT. Almost all Federal judges 
have that problem. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Why place upon 
them the additional burden of appointing 
deputy marshals or referees, or whatever 
they are to be called, to go snooping 
around elections, which under the Con- 
stitution of the United States are to be 
controlled by the States? 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator has said 
something with which I heartily agree, 
that almost all our Federal judges have 
their hands full. If the Senator’s party 
will get out the omnibus judges bill, 
which they have held up for some 4 or 
6 years, we might very easily cure that 
problem. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How can that be 
done when the Senate is expected to hold 
sessions running around the clock start- 
ing next week? How will we be able to 
hold any committee meetings? 

Mr. SCOTT. Perhaps one abuse en- 
genders another. Perhaps an extension 
of discussion in one area might prevent 
discussion in another. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let us remember, 
as I said a few minutes ago, that this law 
would be effective not only in the South, 
but all over the country. I hope that 
Members of the Senate and of the House 
will remember that this is the very kind 
of thing that can happen time and time 
again through the width and breadth of 
this land. 

Mr. President, there is another side 
to this coin. Section 7 of S. 3001 pro- 
poses, as did the Reconstruction Act of 
1871, to set up the courts as a lord of 
chancellor over State electoral processes, 
As the courts have been injected into the 
running of the public schools in the 
South, the courts would now be made 
virtual dictators over the implementation 
of State voting laws. 

This was the situation, Mr. President, 
in 1894, when the Congress finally re- 
pealed the iniquitous reconstruction bill 
of 1871. 

Mr. Turpie, Senator from Indiana, 
made this comment: 

A respect for law is always closely connect- 
ed with the courts that administer it, and 
with the officers of the courts, the judges 
who have charge of that administration. A 
very large proportion of that decadence in 
respect for the law, for the administration 
of justice, and for the judges of the courts, 
especially in the Federal judiciary, is due 
to the enactment, in the first place, and 
the existence in administration since, of 
what are known as the Federal election laws, 
the repeal of which is the object of the bill 
now pending. 

I do not know anything better calculated 
to degrade the courts, to lower the character 
of judges, and to shake the confidence of the 
people in the administration of justice than 
to connect the judges and the courts closely 
with those animated contests, not always 
pure, not always honest, not always of the 
most scrupulous character, which political 
parties make as a part of the necessity of a 
free government in the various States and 
communities where they exist. 

As was said by the Senator from Missouri, 
Mr. Vest, the other day, we can judge most 
readily and most correctly of the operation 
of a from the experience in our own 
States. I shall detail a slight experience and 
& very recent experience under the adminis- 
tration of these laws in Indiana. 

We have had a political judge in Indiana 
now in the succession, much distinguished 
for his rulings, pro and con, upon the sub- 
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ject of these laws, who has devoted very 
great attention to the practical administra- 
tion of them. What is the consequence? 


And Mr. Turpie continues: 

There never has been any ruling in favor 
of a political opponent indicted in our 
courts; always against him, There never has 
been any conviction of a Republican for any 
political offense in our court—not a single 
one. Eighty Republicans were indicted, in- 
dicted upon full hearings, upon lawful in- 
formation, and upon full evidence, for viola- 
tion of the election laws. The indictments 
were quashed, and what is known as the 
“general jail delivery” occurred in Indian- 
apolis and all of the defendants were dis- 
charged. 


Mr. President, that was a statement 
by Mr. Turpie, a Senator from Indiana, 
which is found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, volume 26, part II, January 30, 
1894, page 1663. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senator 
from Mississippi will be interested in 
what I am about to say. I received a 
letter the other day from one of the best 
lawyers in the South, certainly in the 
State of Alabama; in fact, he is one of 
the leading attorneys in the United 
States. I refer to Mr. Forney Johnson, 
of Birmingham, Ala. What I am about 
to read is really from a memorandum 
which Mr. Johnson sent to me regarding 
this very proposal. He is an outstand- 
ing constitutional lawyer. He has been 
called upon to argue some of the out- 
standing constitutional cases in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. This 
is what he said: 

The proposal of the Attorney General for 
the appointment by Federal judges of mis- 
called referees would gravely distort the 
judicial function and immeasurably impair 
the instinctive and traditional respect for 
the Federal judiciary. The President of the 
United States has apparently approved this 
proposal, without understanding either its 
basic abuse of judicial theorem function, its 
inherent summary process, and its jubilant 
reincarnation of Reconstruction. But even 
more inmediate and shocking to those who 
understand the vital background and the de- 
served respect for the judiciary is the cer- 
tainty that the Attorney General’s proposal 
would undermine that instinctive respect 
and would associate the district Judge ap- 
pointing these referees with direct personal 
responsibility for the process. 


I hope the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will listen to this statement, because it 
comes from one of the finest constitu- 
tional lawyers in the United States. He 
is speaking about how this proposal 
would undermine our judges. 

Many would understand and attempt to 
explain that the appointment of these drum- 
head, police officials was required by a Fed- 
eral law; but it would be impossible to dis- 
associate in the popular mind the judges 
from direct responsibility and the damage 
would be immeasurable. 

It is inconceivable that any lawyer, even 
with the rudimentary sense of our system or 
the function of the judiciary and the dig- 
nity of judicial procedure, as well as the 
vital substance of due process, could propose 
@ rump hearing at the voting booth by a 
court-appointed police agent, accompanied 
by and sponsoring a bumptious complainant 
demanding a vote. 

Election officials in the South, as elsewhere 
throughout the country, are volunteers. 
Sometimes, there is a small compensation, 
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but it is very small indeed. Generally, these 
people are quietly performing a public duty, 
with no responsibility for the voting list. 
There can be no possible doubt of the inevi- 
table and active resentment of election offi- 
cials with no responsibility for the voting list 
at having a synthetic Federal official looking 
over their shoulders, snatching at their pa- 
pers, and demanding names for process. It 
would be extraordinary if in any precinct in 
the South this resentment was not shared by 
the public. 


That is the conclusion of the state- 
ment by Mr. Johnson. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am very much im- 
pressed with the statement. It is so 
true, so sound, so well expressed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is a restrained 
statement. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is a judicial type of 
statement. I respect the gentleman for 
his very high concept. I honor him for 
his respect for the judiciary. I know 
Mr. Johnson by reputation, not per- 
sonally. I know he is one of the truly 
great lawyers in the entire Nation. He 
is a man of high concepts and high re- 
sponsibility. I believe the Senator from 
Alabama has made an excellent contri- 
bution to the debate. What Mr. John- 
son has said is so very true. There isno 
way to distinguish in the public mind 
between the judge and the one who rep- 
resents the judge. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is so 
correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a subject 
which is not understood by everyone. 
The Senator from Alabama and I come 
from a part of the country where the 
people tip their hat to a judge. I wish 
that were done everywhere. But that 
cannot continue if the judges are to 
send out emissaries of this kind to fol- 
low the elections. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. He is so right. 

I might say, Mr. President, that this 
same kind of resentment would not be 
confined to the South but would be gen- 
eral throughout the Nation, as is evi- 
‘denced by the experience which our 
forebears had with respect to the Re- 
construction Act of 1871. 

Mr. President, I hope that Congress 
and the Senate will not be misled into 
becoming parties with the Attorney 
General of the United States into drag- 
ging the judiciary into disrepute as un- 
willing agents to a political plan to 
destroy the sovereign rights of the States 
in respect to voting. 

Mr. President, I am reminded of an- 
other comment made by Senator Turpie, 
of Indiana, when he said: 

Now, take an election board organized 
under the law of the State with men of good 
repute, honest men, known to each other, 
law-abiding men of different political parties, 
having watchers and every other convenience 
for the safety of a vote cast, and the counting 
of it after it is cast. 

These men are organized under an oath of 
the faithful performance of their duty. 
Then, there are onlookers appointed by an- 
other power foreign to the jurisdiction of 
the State, not responsible to the State, not 
known in any way to the electors or to the 
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election board organized under the laws of 
the State. They are onlookers. I say, sir, 
that under such circumstances, the very 
look of these watchers is an insult. I say 
that the inspection of such characterless 
villains is an indignity. I say that the voice 
and presence of such an onlooker is an out- 
rageous violation of the freedom of elec- 
tions and of every other franchise which 
freemen have fought for and won. 


This will be found on page 1637 of the 
same volume of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which I mentioned a moment 
ago. 

That language, which is not unique, or 
as restrained as the language of Mr. 
Johnson, is the language of Senator 
Turpie, of Indiana, who was not a 
southerner. He was talking about con- 
ditions in Indiana. 

Mr. President, those who are in favor 
of the pending proposal would invite 
such dissension and such conflict be- 
tween the people of the South, other sec- 
tions of the country, and the Federal 
Government so as to weaken the very 
foundation of our Republic. They 
would open a Pandora’s box which would 
turn loose difficulties and problems so 
great that several generations would 
pass before all the damage was undone. 
Even today, Mr. President, we are trying 
to live down the disgraces which were 
committed against the people of the 
South during the dreadful days of Re- 
construction. I have endeavored to 
show here what we can expect to happen 
if such a law is passed. It is not as if 
we have nothing upon which to judge the 
future. We do have. In this respect, I 
quote again from a speech which the 
late Senator from Illinois, Mr. Palmer, 
said during the debate of the repeal of 
the national election laws: 

I oppose the law which it is now proposed 
to repeal. I perhaps have spoken of it as 
being an element of party agency. That is 
placing my opposition to it upon grounds 
entirely too low. I oppose it because it is 
an assault upon popular liberty. Believing 
as I do that the people of the United States 
are capable of governing themselves, believ- 
ing that the interests of every community 
are safest in its own keeping, believing as I 
do that no man was ever capable of govern- 
ing another man—of course, I make this 
statement with some proper limitations— 
that no man was ever good enough to be 
a master and that no man was ever base 
enough to be a slave, believing that this leg- 
islation is a mere menace, a useless, idle, 
insulting menace, to every community where 
it has been put in force, I cannot do other- 
wise than assert the duty of Congress to re- 
peal it. 


Mr. President, a moment ago I spoke 
about the dangers of this kind of legis- 
lation to the judiciary. I pointed out 
how the injection of the judiciary branch 
of the Government into matters of voting 
would result in a lessening of public sup- 
port for the courts and would place the 
courts in a position of public disrepute. 
This is precisely what happened back in 
1890. I think Senators may be inter- 
ested in the comments of the late Sena- 
tor Daniel, of Virginia, who on February 
6, 1894, made the following statement on 
the floor of the Senate—page 1926: 

Mr. President, there is another reason why 
this law should be repealed. It introduces 
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the judiciary of this country into its political 
affairs. In my judgment, the judiciary 
should be as separate from the political 
elements of the Government as possible. 

We should do everything to segregate the 
judge from the transient current of political 
agitation and ambition. This law interjects 
him into it “nolens volens.” It stimulates 
and inspires partisanship in the very spot 
where partisanship is the greatest evil. In 
the next place, this law is very expensive to 
this Government. If good were obtained by 
the expense the argument would be nothing, 
but the expense is useless. 


Mr. President, finally on February 7, 
1894, the U.S. Senate came to a historic 
decision—one typical of its great tradi- 
tion. The Senate passed the bill to re- 
peal the iniquitous national election law. 
It did not do so hurriedly. The Senate, 
as we have seen, debated that matter at 
great length. Senators on both sides of 
the question discussed its merits fully. 
Senators were advised as to experiences 
which people in every State of the Union 
had had regarding the administration 
of such a law; and Senators came to the 
conclusion that it was not in the public 
interest, and should be wiped from the 
statute books. 

Of course, the section of the country 
most affected by that act was the South; 
and the section of the country against 
which the pending bill is designed is the 
South, However, as an examination of 
the vote had then will show, Senators 
from all sections of the country appre- 
ciated the dangers of that act, and voted 
to repeal it. Senators found that legis- 
lation of that kind, although designed 
from the beginning to be used against 
the South, was used in all sections of the 
country to the detriment of the electoral 
process, to the danger of the judiciary 
system, and to the threat of increasing 
friction and discord between the States 
and the Federal Government. 

At this point, I shall enumerate the 
Senators who either were recorded in 
favor of the repeal of that act or voted 
for its repeal: Alabama—John T. Mor- 
gan and James L. Pugh, two great Sena- 
tors who lived in the same city—as a 
matter of fact, they lived directly across 
the street from each other; Arkansas— 
James H. Berry and James K. Jones; 
California—Stephen M. White; Dela- 
ware—George Gray; Florida—Samuel 
Pasco and Wilkinson Call; Georgia—Al- 
fred H. Colquitt and John B. Gordon; 
Illinois—John M. Palmer; Indiana— 
David Turpie and Daniel W. Voorhees; 
Kansas—John Martin and William A. 
Peffer; Kentucky—William Lindsay and 
Joseph C. S. Blackburn; Louisiana— 
Donelson Caffery and Edward D. White, 
and I take it that that Edward D. White 
was the one who later became Chief 
Justice of the United States; Maryland 
Arthur P. Gorman and Charles H. Gib- 
son; Mississippi—- James Z. George; 
Missouri— Francis M. Cockrell and 
George G. Vest; Nebraska — William V. 
Allen; Nevada — William M. Stewart; 
New Lork— David B. Hill; North Caro- 
lina—Matt W. Ransom; North Dakota 
William N. Roach; Ohio— Calvin S. 
Brice; South Carolina Matthew C. But- 
ler and John L. M. Irby; South Dakota 
James H. Kyle; Tennessee — William B. 
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Bate and Isham G. Harris; Texas 
Roger Q. Mills and Richard Coke; Vir- 
ginia—John W. Daniel and Eppa Hun- 
ton; West Virginia—Charles J. Faulk- 
ner; Wisconsin—John L. Mitchell and 
William F. Vilas. 

Mr. President, the majority leader is 
here. This is a convenient point at 
which to make an interruption in my 
speech. I have a great deal more mate- 
rial to present, and I could not possibly 
present all of it tonight. 

Earlier in the evening the majority 
leader suggested, together with the 
minority leader, that the session this 
evening continue until 10 or 10:30. It is 
now 5 minutes past 10. If the majority 
leader wishes to have the session for to- 
night end at this time, that will be agree- 
able to me. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, first, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to my 
friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from Ala- 
bama has even read to us the names of 
the Senators who voted for the repeal of 
the act in 1894 or were recorded in favor 
of its repeal. He has been discussing 
that situation with great ability. Many 
years have passed since that act was 
repealed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, 66 years have 
passed since then, for the act was re- 
pealed in 1894. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. But the condition 
still remains, and has been a matter of 
most lively debate within the entire con- 
fines of the Republic. Does not that 
fact suggest to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that perhaps there is some merit 
on the part of those who believe that 
something should now be done about a 
situation which has lasted so long? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I do not agree 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
the condition against which that act 
was supposedly put on the statute books 
has lasted so long. A while ago I re- 
ferred to figures from my own State, to 
show the remarkable progress which has 
been made. Those figures were placed 
in the hearings of the Rules Committee 
by the Governor of Alabama, only a few 
weeks ago. 

Human nature remains the same. 
That act was a hate act; it was a 
Reconstruction Act under a hate pro- 
gram back in 1871. But its effect was 
contrary to what it was assumed, in the 
beginning, its effect would be. 

Today, the people behind the pending 
proposal may be absolutely sincere in 
their purpose. I am sure that a great 
many of those who were in favor of 
placing the 1871 act on the statute books 
were also absolutely sincere in their pur- 
pose. But human nature is the same, 
That act was used as a political weapon; 
and if it were on the statute books to- 
day, it would be used as a political wea- 
pon, and, as I have tried to point out 
tonight, it would tend to discredit the 
judiciary of the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I am glad to yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I heard a good deal of what the 
Senator from Alabama had to say this 
evening. I commend him for his atten- 
tion to duty. I wish every Member of 
the Senate could have heard him. 

Alabama has sent to this body some 
of the greatest Senators it has ever 
known; but Alabama has never sent here 
two men who were more beloved or more 
admired than its present two Senators. 

I take great pride in the fact that I 
served for many years in the House of 
Representatives with the junior Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. Sparkman], who this 
evening has addressed the Senate. I 
have enjoyed the fine friendship and as- 
sociation with him as a Member of the 
Senate. 

I know that each Member of the Sen- 
ate who was not privileged to hear the 
Senator from Alabama speak tonight will 
on tomorrow read with care his remarks, 
as they will appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, because he has approached this 
subject—as he approaches all subjects— 
with diligence, attention, sincerity, and 
a genuine purpose that is never excelled, 
and rarely is equaled. 

I commend the Senator from Alabama 
for the statement he has made; and in 
the morning I shall read all of it in the 
Recorp—particularly the part I did not 
hear tonight. 

Mr. President, if it meets with the 
pleasure of the Senator from Alabama, I 
shall now move— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, Mr. President, 
I naturally would like to express my 
gratitude for the very kind remarks of 
the majority leader. 

I wish to say that I believe there are 
real decisions to be made in connection 
with this proposed legislation, and cer- 
tainly we should approach it very care- 
fully and we should analyze it, to see 
what is in it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Alabama certainly did that this 
evening. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If we do not profit 
by experience, we may be headed for 
trouble. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have heard the Sen- 
ator’s remarks. He has brought out the 
legal and constitutional points involved, 
and has discussed our judicial system in 
a very learned way. I appreciate what 
he has said and commend him for his 
approach and for his analysis of the 
problems involved. The tragedy is that 
the ones who are going to vote on the 
question were not present to hear the 
Senator’s remarks. I do not share the 
view of the Senator from Texas that 
they will read the speech tomorrow. 
That is one of our great troubles in 
connection with these bills. They are 
not going to be analyzed or studied or 
considered as they should be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator will yield, I did not underwrite a 
guarantee that every Senator would read 
them; I expressed the hope they would. 

Mr. STENNIS. I share the Senator’s 
hope, but I point out that this subject 
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will not be analyzed or weighed or con- 
sidered as the subject matter and the 
constitutional questions involved require. 
I commend the Senator highly for his 
fine address. 

I have another point or two to make 
on the question of due process of law, 
but I will reserve them until the Senator 
takes the floor again. 


TRAFFIC IN OBSCENE MATTERS 
AND MATERIALS — ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, at the 
next printing of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 160) to provide for a confer- 
ence consisting of Federal, State, and 
local officials, and members of public and 
private groups or organizations to con- 
sider and propose methods of, and to 
coordinate action for, combating the 
trafiic in obscene matters and materials, 
introduced by me on February 15, 1960, 
and cosponsored by a number of other 
Senators, I ask unanimous consent that 
the name of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. CARROLL] be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS TO 10:30 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 10:30 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 
o’clock and 12 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
recessed, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
February 24, 1960, at 10:30 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations signed Febru- 
ary 22, and received by the Senate Feb- 
ruary 23 (legislative day of February 
15), 1960: 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Robert E. Wilson, of Illinois, to be a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission for 
the remainder of the term expiring June 30, 
1960, vice Harold S. Vance, deceased. 

Robert E. Wilson, of Illinois, to be a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission for 
a term of 5 years expiring June 30, 1965. 

U.S. Am Forces 

Maj. Gen. Albert Meldrum Euhfeld, 884A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), 
U.S. Air Force, for appointment as the Judge 
Advocate General, U.S. Air Force, for a period 
of 4 years beginning April 1, 1960, in the 
permanent grade of major general in the 
Regular Air Force. This nomination is made 
under the provisions of section 8072, title 10, 
United States Code. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Touespay, FEBRUARY 23 ,1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 


February 23 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER, pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 


Feprvary 23, 1960. 
I hereby designate the Honorable Jonn W. 
McCormack to act as Speaker pro tempore 
today. 
Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Romans 12: 10: Be kindly affectioned 
one to another with brotherly love. 

O Thou who art the God and Father 
of us all, grant that in this Brotherhood 
Week we may understand more clearly 
that the question, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” must be answered conclusively 
in the affirmative. 

We rejoice that in Thy great love Thou 
hast mercy and compassion upon our 
confused humanity with its bigotry and 
prejudice, its blindness and misunder- 
standing. 

May we always look upon the frus- 
trated souls of men and nations with 
sympathy and give us the insight to see 
the wonderful possibilities in those whom 
we so frequently misjudge and condemn. 

Show us how we may walk and work 
together in the ways of friendship and 
build a social order in which there is 
blessedness for all mankind in its search 
and struggle for a freer and fuller life, 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Pres- 
ident of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr, Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries, who also in- 
formed the House that on the following 
date the President approved and signed 
bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

On February 20, 1960: 

H.R. 8171. An act amending the act of 
February 20, 1931, as amended, with 
to a rail transit crossing across the bay of 
San Francisco; and 

H.R. 9664. An act to stabilize support 
levels for tobacco disruptive fluctuations and 
to provide for adjustment in such levels in 
relation to farm cost. 


MISSILE LAG 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in his tele- 
vision appearance last Sunday before 
his takeoff on his South American trip, 
President Eisenhower put his finger on 
the exact spot where the missile gap 
began to appear. 

You will recall the President stated 
our present missile potentiality began 
“from a standing start 5 years ago.” 
President Eisenhower has been in office 
for shortly over 7 years. From his 
speech on Sunday, we may gather that 
the missile lag was the first 2 years of 
the Eisenhower administration when 
everything in the defense program was 
practically at a standstill while the new 
administration took a “new look” at our 
defense picture. 

We might also recall, as the new ad- 
ministration came into power in 1953, 
there was a program attempting to co- 
ordinate our missile program and to 
expedite it. This program was under 
the direction of Kaufman Thuma Keller, 
who had been selected by former Presi- 
dent Truman as an overall director of 
the missile program. The new Eisen- 
hower administration regarded this pro- 
gram so lightly that Kaufman Keller, our 
missile program expediter, was one of 
the top officials who was allowed to 
leave Government service. There was a 
long period thereafter when there was 
considerable lack of coordination in 
pushing our missile program. 

In this connection may I present for 
the enjoyment of my colleagues in the 
House a few lines that occurred to me in 
relation to the Secretary of Defense’s in- 
vention of the phrase gap-deterrent“: 
Mr. Gates, what are these antics 
That provide defense through pure seman- 

tics! 
Unwilling, of course, to take the rap, 
For what you call the missile gap, 
You concede that such may be apparent 
But invent a strawman— “ gap-deterrent.“ 
This you steadfastly insist 
Simply, friend, does not exist 
Where we count one, you count three. 


Ah! the magic of budgetry. 
But may I ask if a cheery whistle 
Is much defense against a missile? 


STATE DEPARTMENT MEDDLING 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the State 
Department, which attempts to dictate 
to all agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including Congress, has now stuck 
its long nose directly into the affairs of a 
State. 

It provided the crutch on which a 
weak-spined politician leaned to stay the 
execution of an habitual criminal—a 
sexually depraved wretch—a scourge to 
any civilized society. 

Why this shocking intervention by the 
State Department into the affairs of a 
sovereign State? Because it was re- 
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ported that a bunch of Communist in- 
spired students in Uruguay would stage 
an anti-American demonstration on the 
occasion of President Eisenhower's visit 
to that country. This means that the 
State Department has again succumbed 
to the worldwide Communist pressure 
apparatus. 

Assistant Secretary of State Rubottom 
says he consulted his superiors before he 
sent his telegram of intervention. 

Mr. Speaker, Assistant Secretary of 
State Rubottom ought to be fired for this 
act and those superiors who approved it, 
no matter who they may be, ought to be 
fired with him, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIBRARIES 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Libraries of the Committee on 
House Administration may be permitted 
to sit today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL ACT—VETO MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO, 346) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following veto mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith, without my 
approval, H.R. 3610, an enrolled bill 
“to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act to increase grants for con- 
struction of sewage treatment works, and 
for other purposes.” 

The bill would authorize an increase 
in Federal grants to municipalities for 
assistance in the construction of sewage 
treatment works from $50 million to $90 
million annually, and from $500 million 
to $900 million in the aggregate. 

Because water pollution is a uniquely 
local blight, primary responsibility for 
solving the problem lies not with the 
Federal Government but rather must be 
assumed and exercised, as it has been, 
by State and local governments. This 
being so, the defects of H.R. 3610 are ap- 
parent. By holding forth the promise 
of a large-scale program of long-term 
Federal support, it would tempt munici- 
palities to delay essential water pollu- 
tion abatement efforts while they waited 
for Federal funds, 

The rivers and streams of our coun- 
try are a priceless national asset. I, 
accordingly, favor wholeheartedly ap- 
propriate Federal cooperation with 
States and localities in cleaning up the 
Nation’s waters and in keeping them 
clean. This administration from the 
beginning has strongly supported a 
sound Federal water pollution control 
program. It has always insisted, how- 
ever, that the principal responsibility 
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for protecting the quality of our waters 
must be exercised where it naturally re- 
poses—at the local level. 

Polluted water is a threat to the health 
and well-being of all our citizens. Yet, 
pollution and its correction are so closely 
involved with local industrial processes 
and with public water supply and sewage 
treatment that the problem can be suc- 
cessfully met only if State and local gov- 
ernments and industry assume the major 
responsibility for cleaning up the Na- 
tion’s rivers and streams. 

The Federal Government can help, but 
it should stimulate State and local action 
rather than provide excuses for inaction, 
which an expanded program under H.R. 
3610 would do. 

The following are steps which I believe 
the Federal Government should take so 
that our rivers and streams may more 
rapidly be relieved of the pollution blight. 

First. I am requesting the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
arrange for a national conference on 
water pollution to be held next Decem- 
ber. This conference will help local tax- 
payers and business concerns to realize 
the obligation they have to help prevent 
pollution. It is unconscionable for one 
town or city deliberately to dump un- 
treated or inadequately treated sewage 
into a stream or river without regard to 
the impact of such action on the lives 
of downstream neighbors. Local taxpay- 
ers should be willing to assume the bur- 
dens necessary to bring such practices 
to a halt. Businessmen and industrial- 
ists must face up to the expenditures 
they must make if industrial pollutants 
are to be removed from the Nation's 
waters. In short, the proposed confer- 
ence will provide a forum in which all 
concerned can confront and better ap- 
preciate their mutual responsibility for 
solving this pressing problem. 

Second. Where the issue is of an in- 
terstate nature and the problem is be- 
yond the powers of a single State, or 
where it is otherwise appropriate to as- 
sist State enforcement actions, the Fed- 
eral Government should have authority 
to move more quickly and effectively in 
directing the application of control 
measures that will swiftly correct such 
intolerable pollution. In accordance 
with the 1961 budget message, recom- 
mendations will be submitted to the Con- 
gress for strengthening the enforcement 
provisions of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act. 

Third. The Federal Government should 
continue to provide modest financial as- 
sistance for the administration of con- 
trol programs by States and interstate 
water pollution control agencies. Be- 
cause such programs rest upon a solid 
foundation of local cooperative action, 
they properly merit Federal encourage- 
ment and assistance. An extended life 
for this program is recommended in the 
1961 budget. 

Fourth. The Federal Government, 
through research and technical assist- 
ance, can be of material help in con- 
tributing to our knowledge of water pol- 
lution—its causes, its extent, its impact 
and methods for its control. Increased 
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Federal effort in this respect is also pro- 
vided for in the 1961 budget. 

These measures will provide Federal 
authority that accords with the proper 
Federal, State, and local roles in water 
pollution abatement. I urge their early 
consideration by the Congress. 

DwicHT D. EISENHOWER. 

TRE WHITE House, February 22, 1960. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ob- 
jections of the President will be spread 
at large upon the Journal, and, without 
objection, the bill and message will be 
printed as a House document. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 

on the President’s message be 
put over until Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


INTEREST RATE RESTRICTIONS 
ON U.S. BONDS—COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means have until midnight 
Monday, February 29, to file a report on 
H.R. 10590, relating to interest rate re- 
strictions on bonds of the United States. 
That request also includes any minority 
or supplemental views. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man state what the bill contains? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. The bill that has 
just been ordered reported by the com- 
mittee has four provisions, The first 
provision relates to authority in the area 
of advance refunding so that advance 
refunding may occur even though the 
yield on the new bond exceeds 4% per- 
cent ceiling would still apply to the 
coupon rate, however. 

The second provision authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the issuance for cash or in exchange 
at maturity date of bonds to exceed the 
4½ percent presently in the law within 
limitations, to the extent of 2 percent of 
the public debt upon a finding by the 
President with respect to each offering 
that the national interest requires such 
action. 

The restriction of 414 percent is elimi- 
nated with respect to Government bonds 
that the Government trust funds invest 
in. Then there is a provision allowing 
the President to direct the Secretary to 
exceed the 4½ percent with respect to 
savings bonds whenever he deems that 
the national interest requires it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, it does 
then permit the increase of the interest 
rate on long-term bonds? 

Mr. MILLS. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may do so, as I stated, upon a 
finding by the President that the na- 
tional interest so requires. 
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THE BILL WHICH HAS BEEN ORDERED TO BE 
REPORTED IS AS BAD AS OUTRIGHT REPEAL OF 
THE 414-PERCENT CEILING ON GOVERNMENT 
BONDS—IT WIPES OUT THE DISTINCTION BE- 
TWEEN THE TWO POLITICAL PARTIES AND THUS 
DENIES THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ANY POLITICAL 
CHOICE 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as I un- 

derstand from the explanation which the 

distinguished chairman of the Ways and 

Means Committee, the gentleman from 

Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], has given, and 

also from his press release which I have 

just read, the bill which the Ways and 

Means Committee has ordered to be re- 

ported is worse than a bad compromise. 

It appears to me to be a complete, 100 

percent surrender insofar as retaining 

any protection, safeguard, or restraint on 
interest rates is concerned. 

As I understand the first section of the 
bill, this section alone rolls back the ceil- 
ing as wide as the blue heavens them- 
selves. In this case the further exemp- 
tion provided in section 2 of the bill, as 
to 2 percent of the amount of the debt 
outstanding, is merely surplus verbiage. 

Under section 1, if I correctly under- 
stand it, the entire national debt—every 
penny of it—could be refunded with se- 
curities paying effective yields of 5 per- 
cent, 6 percent, 10 percent, 20 percent, 
or any other percent that the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve System see fit 
to have them pay. 

If the Federal Reserve, under this ad- 
ministration, sees fit to tighten money 
to the extent that a security running, 
say, 1 year to maturity, is driven down 
to a market price of $50, then the Treas- 
ury could sell a 10- or 20-year bond at 
an equal discount, and place a 4% per- 
cent coupon on it in addition. 

Why is this bill regarded as a com- 
promise? What is the difference be- 
tween repealing the interest rate ceiling 
outright and what the bill will, in prac- 
tice, permit? 

There is none that I can see. 

Does the committee have any assur- 
ance whatever from the Federal Reserve 
people as to how high they will drive 
interest rates after this bill is passed? If 
the committee has any assurance, the 
distinguished chairman has not said so. 
I suggest that the committee has none; 
and I suggest further that in the ab- 
sence of such an assurance, this bill will 
permit the Treasury to bind the Ameri- 
can people by contracts over 20, 30, or 40 
years to whatever interest rates the Fed- 
eral Reserve System decides we are to 
be bound to by its actions between now 
and the time this administration goes 
out of office. 

As to the point that discounting would 
be permitted only in the case of securi- 
ties exchanged for outstanding securi- 
ties, it provides no limit, no safeguard, 
and no restraint whatever. We are deal- 
ing here with marketable securities, The 
same people, the same banks, the same 
insurance and other financial companies 
now holding the outstanding marketable 
bonds are the same people and the same 
companies which would buy the new 
bonds in any case. But this exchange 
provision would not exclude any new 
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would-be owners from obtaining the new 
cutrate bonds, and the provision would 
not encourage any investor to keep his 
funds invested in Government bonds, 
any more so than the new interest yield 
would encourage him to buy such bonds 
anew. This could have been accom- 
plished in exactly the same way by re- 
pealing the interest rate ceiling outright, 
as the President asked. 

I cannot see that the flimsy effort to 
shift the responsibility for what is to 
happen onto a President who cannot 
succeed himself, at the same time the 
Democratic Congress gives the President 
powers to do what his administration 
wants to do, provides any kind of escape 
from congressional responsibility for 
this matter. Nor do I think that the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people who will be hurt by this action 
will be fooled into believing that Con- 
gress has clean hands simply because it 
tries to shift the blame over to the Pres- 
ident. The American people will be pay- 
ing for this action, if Congress passes 
the bill, long after President Eisenhower 
is gone to his deserved retirement. 

Nor do I see any possibility that the 
Congress can successfully escape the 
blame by trying to shift the blame to 
the Federal Reserve System. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System must help to do 
what is about to be done, yes. It must 
stick the first knife into the backs of the 
American people because only the Fed- 
eral Reserve System can do it. Only 
the Federal Reserve System can decide 
what interest rates shall be today, to- 
morrow, and next year. 

But Congress itself will be responsible 
for a very large part of the increase in 
interest rates which will be made if this 
bill is passed. The moment we pass the 
bill, or even give serious consideration 
to passing it, we will cause the whole 
financial community to expect higher 
interest rates, and this expectation will, 
itself, drive down the prices of Govern- 
ment securities and drive up interest 
rates. 

Last year the Senate and the House 
passed a resolution requesting the Joint 
Economic Committee to make a thor- 
oughgoing investigation of our eco- 
nomic system, of monetary policies, of 
interest rates and related matters. One 
of the primary tasks assigned the com- 
mittee was to find out what the effects 
of high interest actually are. 

Last fall, when the House was acting 
on the bill to raise the rate on savings 
bonds, the question was then put to the 
House whether to act also on the Presi- 
dent’s request for higher rates on mar- 
ketable bonds. The leadership and the 
overwhelming majority of the House 
then took the position that we should 
wait for the conclusion of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee’s investigation and 
recommendations. 

That investigation has been completed 
and the committee’s recommendations 
have been made. Everything that the 
committee learned and everything it rec- 
ommended is just contrary to what the 
Ways and Means Committee now pro- 
poses to do. 
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The Joint Economic Committee, at 
least the Democrats on that commit- 
tee, could not find any justification for 
higher interest rates. On the contrary, 
everything we learned was that interest 
rates were already much too high for 
the good of the country. We recom- 
mended that interest rates be brought 
down and brought down immediately. 

Why now a bill which endorses both 
the administration’s past high-interest 
policy and its ambitions for still higher 
interest? 

The committee’s action in reporting 
this bill is most disturbing. I say this 
not merely because the bill, if it is en- 
acted, authorizes and condones a pro- 
gram of robbing the great majority of 
the people for the special benefit of the 
wealthy few. I say it also because the 
bill would erase finally and completely 
the two-party political system in this 
country. This would be most serious. 
It would deny the people a choice of 
political policies, and this is the same as 
killing political freedom. 

In the whole history of the two po- 
litical parties, the one basic and un- 
changing difference between them has 
been—until now—in their fundamental- 
ly different attitudes and policies toward 
money and interest rates. From the time 
of Andrew Jackson’s administration, and 
long before, the Democratic Party has 
stood, if for nothing else, for making 
money widely available to the people of 
this great land so that they may work 
and produce the material things of life 
and build for the future. The Republi- 
can Party and its political ancestors— 
all the way back to Alexander Hamil- 
ton—have, on the other hand, stood for 
tight money and dear money. It has 
stood for excessive exploitation and ex- 
cessive financial gain for the favored 
few who control the institutions through 
which the money must pass. 

The historic differences between the 
two parties was the production and dis- 
tribution of real wealth is an inevitable 
byproduct of their fundamental differ- 
ences over the question of making avail- 
able the money which is necessary for 
the productive processes to go forward. 
The question is and has always been— 
until now—how much privilege of ex- 
ploitation should be accorded those who 
control the money. 

The Democratic Party has—until 
now—stood for high production for the 
fullest opportunity for all groups and 
all individuals freely to bend their mus- 
cles and their brains to the output of the 
good material things of life. The Demo- 
cratic Party has, in short, stood—until 
now—for economic freedom. 

The Republican Party, on the other 
hand, has stood for monopoly favorit- 
isms, for protectionism, for restricted 
production, for a low output of goods 
and services at high prices, even at the 
expense of massive unemployment and 
dire human suffering. It has stood for 
policies which have restricted and in- 
hibited the productive potentialities and 
aspirations of our people because it has 
stood for exploitation of the control of 
money. 
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To find this basic and historic dffer- 
ence between the two parties now being 
wiped out—to see the two great political 
parties merging into one is deeply dis- 
turbing to me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain excerpts 
and extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 359, Rept. No. 1289), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution, the Speaker shall recognize the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee on the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 8601) to enforce constitutional 
rights, and for other purposes, All points of 
order against said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed two 
days to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and the r: minority member 
thereof, the bill shall be considered as having 
been read and open at any point for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of such consideration, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as shall have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 1, after the word “resolution”, 
strike the words “the Speaker shall recognize 
the chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to move”, and insert “it shall be in 
order to move”. 

Page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike out “All points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “two days”, and 
insert “fifteen hours”. 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “rule”, insert 
the following sentence: “It shall be in order 
to consider, without the intervention of any 
point of order, the text of the bill, H.R. 10035, 
as introduced under the date of January 28, 
1960, as an amendment to the bill, H.R. 8601.” 


PROGRAM FOR THURSDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House that un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement 
heretofore entered into the vote to over- 
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ride the veto of the President of the 
United States on the message read this 
morning will be taken on Thursday 
next; that is, Thursday of this week. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1960, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement of yesterday, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 621) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 621, 
with Mr. Metcatr in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
i of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not use over 2 or 3 minutes because, if I 
may respectfully say it to the House, I 
doubt if there is anything in this joint 
resolution that will create any difficulty. 

We bring for your consideration a sup- 
plemental appropriation for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for the completion of this fiscal year 
1960, to the tune of $23 million. That is 
the full budget estimate. 

About $12,200,000 of this is for re- 
Search and development. I might say 
that the figure of $12,200,000 is broken 
into two or three parts. About one-third 
to one-half of it is necessary by virtue 
of contract overruns where they missed 
their guess, and also for changing plans 
and specifications for the capsule. This 
is for this capsule Mercury, the man in 
space project. Of course, when you 
change a gadget in that big capsule 
whether you improve on it or not, it ne- 
cessitates changes in a good many in- 
stances. You have to modify several of 
the gadgets. 

Mr. Chairman, the other $10,800,000 is 
for construction. That is brought about 
by the construction of more listening 
posts, so to speak. You will recall that 
this new agency inherited tracking sta- 
tions from the IGY program. They had 
18 or 20 of these stations. 

So all in all, Mr. Chairman, we submit 
to you the full budget estimate. I pre- 
sume they will need it, and the reason 
I say, I presume that they will need this 
$23 million is that they will come to the 
Congress for the new fiscal year with a 
request to the tune of about $915 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, when one begins to 
delve into space, especially one who is 
very much a layman such as I in that 
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field, you feel quite unprepared to act 
intelligently so you do your best with the 
best judgment you can muster. I am not 
a member of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations that handles the regular 
bills for the space agency. But, I am 
a member of the Subcommittee on Defi- 
ciency Appropriations that handled this 
bill. This request, of course, came be- 
fore that committee. In order that I 
and the other members of the committee 
and all people might better understand 
at least a little more clearly the benefits 
we might expect from the expenditures 
for the space agency, I asked Dr. Glen- 
nan, the Administrator of the space 
agency, a few questions, as follows: 


Mr. Jensen. Just what do you expect to 
accomplish by the space program and what 
benefit to the United States of America do 
you expect if we are able to put a man on 
the moon or on some other planet? That is 
the question which the common layman 
asks 


Mr. THomas. You mean that is the $64 
question? 

Mr. Jensen. It is. Of course, I am one of 
the very common laymen in this field of 
space, as is almost everybody else. 

Can you tell us in a few words, and you 
can elaborate on it for the record if you so 
desire, what the benefits are which we can 
accrue from this space program? 


In reply Dr. Glennan did explain to 
the committee the benefits he expects 
would accrue from this program for the 
United States of America, as follows. 
You will find his explanation beginning 
on page 45 of the hearings. I shall in- 
sert it in the Recorp along with another 
statement which I requested of Dr. Glen- 
nan: 


Dr. GLEN NaN. We would not be working 
at it as hard as we are. New knowledge 
which ultimately should result in a better 
control of our environment is what we seek. 

We expect ultimately to be able to do a 
better job of weather predicting over a very 
much longer period of time. It is possible 
that with that kind of knowledge we may 
ultimately find a way to modify, not to con- 
trol, but to modify, weather. 

It is probable that within a period of 10 
years the kind of communications systems 
which we presently are designing and build- 
ing, that is the rather normal conventional 
cables, radio links, and that sort of thing, 
will be utterly unable to carry the discussion 
that goes on between countries that our De- 
fense Department needs in keeping in con- 
tact with its farflung outposts. 

It is expected that a communications sys- 
tem using satellite-based reflectors will make 
possible around-the-world television, for in- 
stance, and the carrying of very, very heavy 
traffic between continents and between sta- 
tions in our military and civil networks. 

It is of interest to note that in some ways 
part of the work we are doing is similar to 
that which was done by the Navy very re- 
cently when they transmitted a message and 
a picture via the moon from Washington to 
Hawaii. 

We will later this year be putting up 
some artificial moons, if you will, the 100- 
foot balloons with which we have been ex- 
perimenting off Wallops Island. We expect 
to put some of those into orbit during the 
course of the year and that is simply bring- 
ing the moon under control so we will have 
it where we want it when we want it. 

Beyond that, Mr. Jensen, the search for 
new knowledge is a matter about which we 
must be constantly on the alert and which 
we must pursue aggressively. 
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This Nation has grown to its present posi- 
tion of prestige and power largely through 
the application of new scientific knowledge 
which has been found out both in this coun- 
try and other countries. The leadership in 
this field cannot be allowed to pass from our 
hands, and this space field provides us per- 
haps the most difficult and perhaps the most 
expensive area in which to seek new knowl- 
edge, and yet there is knowledge to be had 
there that we can get in no other way. 

As in most research and development pro- 
grams undertaken by governmental agen- 
cies in support of wartime activities, the 
fallout, if you will, from these programs in 
terms of new processes and new techniques, 
finds its way back into industry constantly. 
The electronics industry is a result largely 
of the war requirements for radar and com- 
munications equipment and the tremendous 
expansion in all of those highly specialized 
industries based on advanced technology. 
They come from the kind of support that the 
Government provides in times of stress or in 
programs of great urgency of this kind. 

Perhaps Dr. Dryden would like to add to 
that. 

Dr. DRYDEN. There are only two additional 
remarks I would make. They haye to do 
more with the rate at which we do the work, 
perhaps, rather than the fact we are as a 
nation compelled to work in the space field. 
One of these is the matter of our competition 
to which Dr. Glennan referred. Much to 
the surprise of many of us, the fact that the 
Russians did secure some spectacular firsts 
in this field has had a very great effect on the 
reaction of other people of the world to our 
whole social system. We can argue they 
should not, that this is not significant, but it 
is a fact which is attested to by the head of 
the USIA. There is a need to be strong in 
this field and it is very essential to our pos- 
ture before all the nations of the world and 
the way in which they regard us and our 
social system. 

Finally, although we do not now see clearly 
as sensible and reasonable men exactly what 
kinds of weapons will come out of the space 
field, we do not know of any developments 
in technology which have not found appli- 
cation in our national defense system. 
There are certain areas which we see now, 
such as reconnaissance satellite, but I think 
our vision of what actually can come forward 
is about as cloudy as at the time of the first 
airplane when men found it difficult to see 
what this new element would mean in the 
military field. 

I think if we put this together with the 
economic benefits, benefits to industry, and 
so on, as described by Dr. Glennan, that we 
have the case for the necessity for this coun- 
try to go forward with the exploration of 
space and all that it implies just as rapidly 
as makes good sense from the technological 
point of view. 

Mr, JENSEN. Russia, of course, was in this 
field many years before we were so far 
as the satellite program is concerned. They 
launched the first satellite, sputnik. How 
many years were they operating in this field 
before we got started? 

Dr. GLENNAN. The launching of satellites 
or deep space probes is based on the use of 
a rocket system, and it is our estimate that 
they have been in the business of developing 
their rocket systems initially to carry nuclear 
warheads and later to carry space satellites 
and probes for, perhaps, 4 to 5 years longer 
than we have been. We started our really 

t work in the missile business in 
1954—late 1953, 1954, and 1955. The Rus- 
sians paid particular attention to the space 
business, the significant date being the date 
when they set up a council—I have forgotten 
the exact name 
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Dr. GLENNAN. They set up the CIC in 1954. 
This would have been the equivalent of 
NASA being set up in 1958. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, then, they had a 4-year 
lead on us? 

Dr. GLENNAN. Yes, sir; in the planning 
of their program. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND 

SOVIET SPACE PROGRAM RESULTS 

Mr. Jensen. I wish you would state for 
the record your opinion as to a comparison 
between our space programs of this date and 
the Communist space program, as much as 
you feel you could say without divulging 
any of our secrets. 

Dr. GLENNAN. All right, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will you do that? 

Dr. GLENNAN, I will provide that for the 
record. I will submit a report prepared as of 
December 15, 1959, by Dr. Newell which pro- 
vides the information you are requesting. 

(The information follows:) 


“UNITED STATES AND U.S.S.R. SPACE SCIENCE 
RESULTS 
“(By Homer E. Newell, Jr., Assistant Director, 
Space Sciences, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration) 
“Results obtained 


“The United States has been using sound- 
ing rockets for upper air research and rocket 
astronomy since the close of World War II. 
WAC Corporal, V-2, Viking, Aerobee, Aero- 
bee H-1, Nike-Deacon, Nike-Cajun, Nike-Asp, 
and Rockoons were used. Altitudes attained 
were below 200 miles for the most part. 
Many hundreds of rockets were fired prior 
to the start of the International Geophysical 
Year; an additional 200 were fired as part of 
the International Geophysical Year program, 
Current rate of rocket soundings is some- 
what below 100 per year. Higher altitude 
rockets are being introduced into the work 
to extend the atmospheric observations to 
one to several thousands of miles altitude. 
Launchings have been carried out at White 
Sands, N. Mex.; Wallops Island, Va.; San 
Nicolas Island, Calif.; Cape Canaveral, Fla.; 
Fort Churchill, Canada; Guam; and from 
shipboard in the North Atlantic, the mid- 
and South Pacific; and the vicinity of 
Antarctica. 

“The U.S. program has produced hundreds 
of research papers and reports giving results 
on the pressure, temperature, density, winds, 
and composition of the upper atmosphere, 
the ionosphere; the earth’s magnetic field; 
the aurora and airglow; cosmic rays; micro- 
meteors; solar radiations; and ultraviolet 
astronomy. Some experiments have been 
carried out on modifying the upper atmos- 
phere by the release of special chemicals, 
and on modifying the radiation belt by nu- 
clear explosions. Some biosciences experi- 
ments have been performed. 

“The U.S.S.R. has also been carrying out a 
rocket-sounding program since the last war. 
Although the precise number of rocket 
soundings to date is not known, they number 
in the hundreds. Firings have been made 
from Franz Josef Land and from Mirny in 
Antarctica, as well as from European 
U.S.S.R. The Soviets have perfected a me- 
teorological sounding rocket that is used for 
more or less routine soundings of the atmos- 
phere to measure air pressures, densities, and 
temperatures up to 35 miles altitude. In 
addition, their ‘geophysical rocket’ is capable 
of carrying ton-and-a-half payloads up to 
300-mile altitudes. 

“From their sounding rocket program the 
U.S.S.R. has obtained a broad collection of 
results. The meteorological soundings have 
produced detailed data on the structure of 
the upper atmosphere just above the tropo- 
sphere, showing its temporal and seasonal 
variations. The geophysical rocket program 
has provided considerable information on the 
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very high atmosphere, including the iono- 
sphere. The description of one of the geo- 
physical rocket payloads is so similar to the 
description of Sputnik III and its instru- 
mentation as to lead one to conjecture that 
the payload may have been essentially the 
Sputnik III payload. Whether or not this 
is the case, the instrumentation provided for 
a broad range of measurements on the 
ionosphere, atmospheric structure, energetic 
particles, and the earth’s magnetic field. The 
U.S. S. R. rocket program has also included 
considerable work on biological researches. 
There have been some 20 tests in which dogs, 
and/or rabbits were sent aloft and recovered 
for study. During the flight the behavior 
of the animals was telemetered to ground. 

“The U.S.S.R. launched the first successful 
artificial earth satellite. To date the U.S. S. R. 
has successfully launched three earth satel- 
lites and three space probes. Two of the 
space probes achieved earth escape velocity; 
the first passed within two or three moon 
diameters of the moon. The second Soviet 
space probe actually hit the moon. The 
third space probe was launched so as to pass 
close enough to the moon to take pictures of 
the unseen side of the moon’s surface, then 
to loop around the moon returning to the 
earth. The lunar pictures were successfully 
obtained. 

“The United States has to date successfully 
launched 15 earth satellites; namely 5 Ex- 
plorers, 3 Vanguards, 1 Project Score, and 
6 Discoverers; and 3 space probes, all called 
Pioneers. Only one of the space probes 
achieved earth escape velocity, passing by the 
moon at some 37,000 miles distance. 

“Both the United States and Soviet satel- 
lites and space probes have produced val- 
uable scientific results. Included are some 
spectacular discoveries and achievements, 
some of which are given in the accompanying 
table No. 1. In addition to the more spec- 
tacular output, these satellite and space 
probe flights are turning out a steady flow 
of information and results that build up 
gradually to an impressive advancement of 
mankind’s knowledge of the earth and outer 
space. Some of these are listed in table 2. 


“Problems being attacked 


“In attempting to compare the relative 
stages of advancement of the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. in space research, one might 
proceed by trying to list item by item the 
individual results from the two programs 
and to relate these results item to item. 
This would turn out to be difficult even if 
one were sure that all the results obtained 
by the Soviets were actually at hand, for 
there would be many observations obtained 
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by the Russians that had not yet been ob- 
tained by the United States, and conversely, 
many obtained by the United States that 
had not yet been obtained by the Russians. 
A more effective, and perhaps more signifi- 
cant way of comparing the relative stages of 
advancement, would be to isolate the general 
areas of investigation and the general prob- 
lems being attacked by the two countries. 

“Taking this approach one can say that 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. appear 
to be at about the same stage of advance- 
ment in upper air research. The U.S. results 
on the atmosphere below 200 miles appear 
to be more detailed and complete, but the 
Soviets have made higher altitude measure- 
ments by means of their geophysical rocket. 
The Soviets appear to have done far less than 
the United States on solar radiations, but 
the U.S.S.R. has done much more than the 
United States on biosciences experiments, 
having conducted numerous flight tests in 
which dogs were carried aloft in rockets and 
safely recovered. The U.S.S.R. has carried 
the technique of ejecting instrumented pack- 
ages from the rocket carrier farther than 
has the United States, which has carried 
the technique of telemetering to a high 
degree of refinement. 

“Likewise, the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. seem to be at about the same stage 
of advancement in studies of the earth’s en- 
virons where satellite techniques are ade- 
quate for making the necessary observa- 
tions. In fact, it may be that in this regard 
the United States has the slight edge. The 
big advantage the Soviets have in attacking 
these problems lies in their greater payload 
capacity. On the other hand, the United 
States has launched many more satellites 
than the Soviet Union. 

“In deep space probe work the U.S.S.R. 
has definitely taken the lead. This is directly 
attributable to their clear lead in vehicle 
technology. 

“Table 3 provides a com m of the 
states of advancement of the United States 
and the U.SS.R. 

“A review of table 3 shows fairly clearly 
that the United States and the USSR. 
scientists are at about equal stages of ad- 
vancement in the problems they are attack- 
ing or are about to attack in space research. 
As groups they undoubtedly have compa- 
rable competencies and understandings of the 
significant problems that ought to be tackled. 
Their instrumentations are roughly equiva- 
lent, although the United States may have a 
slight adge here, as indicated by the fact 
that the U.S.S.R. quite often simply copies 
US. equipment for its own instrumentation. 
The conclusion follows then that the side 
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that has the more advanced technology in 
the way of payload capabilities, 
etc., will have the distinct edge and, by virtue 
of the increased flexibility and capabilities 
provided by the more advanced technology, 
will forge steadily ahead. Thus, one may 
predict a time lead in vehicle technology 
will be transformed into a corresponding 
time lead in the exploration and investiga- 
tion of outer space.” 

TABLE 1—SIGNIFICANT FIRSTS In SOUNDING 
ROCKET, SATELLITE, AND SPACE PROBE RE- 
SEARCH 

UNITED STATES 

1. A number of firsts in high altitude 
rocket research, including among others: 

First detailed photo of solar ultraviolet 
spectrum. 

First photo of complete tropical storm. 

First penetration of equatorical ionospheric 
current sheets. 

First detection of X-rays in high atmos- 
phere. 

First detection of auroral particles in high 
atmosphere. 

s Discovery of the Van Allen Radiation 
It. 

3. Discovery that the Van Allen Radiation 
Belt consists of at least two zones. 

4. Performance of the Argus experiments. 

5. The first precise geodetic use of artificial 
earth satellites (Vanguard I) to obtain re- 
fined information on the size and shape of 
the earth, providing an improved value for 
the flattening and showing that the earth 
is actually slightly pear shaped. 

6. First achievement of an elementary 
communication satellite, in Score. 

U.S.S.R. 

1. First artificial earth satellite. 

2. First lunar near miss. 

3. First lunar impact. 

4. First pictures of the hitherto unseen 
side of the moon. 

5. First detection of what may be a cur- 
rent ring about the earth (the Chapman- 
Stormer ring). 

6. First routine recovery of large animals 
(dogs and rabbits) from high altitude rocket 
flights. 

7. Development and routine use of a 
meteorological sounding rocket, recoverable 
and reflyable. 

8. First launching of a large animal 
(Laika) in a satellite of the earth. 

9. First high capacity, maneuverable, heav- 
ily instrumented, spacecraft with fully suc- 
a long-range communication (Lunik 

). 


TABLE 2.—Sounding rocket, satellite, and space probe results 


Field 


Upper atmosphere 


1. Rocket observations have been made tem 
density, composition, and winds of the 1 atm: 


United States 


1, Rocket observations have been made of 


8 ture, 
and winds of the atmi ere at a 


ere ata density, compositi 
me a varies. of locations, both day and night, and in the vari- ae o variety of locations, both day and t, and in the vari- 
2. Upper air air ‘densities have been obtained from the tracking of both | 2. Upper = sir "densities in the 8 latitude regions obtained from 
S. and bab Seite phe ines on Sputniks I and 

3. It has been shown that the radiation belt may account for much 3 fax of low energy electrons measured with S tnik 
1 tures observed in the auroral zone the northern regions to account for the higher 

atmosphere than in the atmosphere above the middle and 8 
TTT! ͤ —::. .. OE CE Dee Oe ew measurement of upper air densities made with gages in 


5. Fluctuation in satellite hence presumably u 3 
hi ana. tte bservations on ¥ — 


eee 
3 Sputnik III, for heights up to 355 kilometers, 


sities, have 0 d I ans 
Sputnik II, to be 5 correlated with ñactuations in in the 1 10 
centimeters m sun, and hence solar > 
7 e ee BE) N es As. The routine meteorological sounding rocket has been used to give 
atmospheric data at middle- European, Arctic, and 
Antarctic locations variations as well as 
hic, It turns out that the seasonal varia are dif- 
the different altitude 
7. both satellite and rocket observations altitude air | 7. 
densities have been shown to vary widely time of day, 
8, The amounts of ive separation both below and above the E . 
region of the ionosphere have been measured in rocket has been measured with results that agree in general with the 
experiments, and shown to be very slight below the U.S. observations, 


and quite pronounced above altitudes of 110 to 120 
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Field 


Ionosphere. -......--...-...-..--' 


Magnetic field. 


Cosmic rays........ 8 


Radiation belt. ——— 


Lunar explorations 


Miscellaneous experiments. 
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TABLE 2.—Sounding rocket, satellite, and space probe results—Continued 


United States 
1, Extensive electron density data have been obtained for a number 
2, From radio signals of both U:8. U. s. S. R. N 
m 
characteristics of the ionosphere and electron de density dia- 
tributions have been obtained. 

4. The heavy ions in the 8 above White Sands and Fort 
Churchill have been identified up to the F region in rocket 
sounding experiments. 

.. Tu . a a 

7. Nay low a propagation data were obtained from Ex- 
plorer V 


1. Data on earth’s magnetic field were obtained from Pioneer I and 
Explorer VI, and a great deal of additional high quality data 
ane being obtained from Vanguard III. 
Sr their magnetic effect, electric current flows were plotted in 
the E and lower F regions, in rocket sounding oa iaat in 
the equatorial regions. 


————— än —— — — — — — 


a 


4. Rocket measurements of the earth’s magnetic field have been 
made in the auroral regions, 


1, Extensive data on cosmic ray intensities, composition, and inter- 
actions with matter were obtained from sounding rockets in 
various locations and throughout all the seasons, 

The cosmic ray count was obtained above the atmosphere with 
counters in Explorer satellites and Pioneer probe. 

3. Cosmic ray counts in the first Explorers gave discovery of the 

radiation belt. 


4. Details on the cosmic radiation as a function of time and position 
in space have been obtained from Explorer VI and are being 
obtained from Explorer VII. 

1. Radiation belt discovered with instruments in Explorer 1. 


2. A great amount of additional detail obtained on belt in Explorers 
III and IV and the Pioneer probes. Extent of radiation belt 
ways by Pioneer I. Pioneer III showed belt to consist of at 

least 2 zones. 

3. Pioneer IV showed the extent of the outer radiation belt to have 

increased greatly following a 5-day period of high solar activity, 
thus proving that the cy belt is of solar origin. 

. owed individual inner zones of the radia- 

on 

5. Avgas observations lend support to 5 Le — radia- 

on 


obtained by lorer VI.“ 
7. Sounding rocket 1 showed that the energetic par- 
8 of the inner radiation belt are protons of energy spectrum 
ted from B decay of neutrons, hence supports cosmic ray 
gin for hard components of inner belt. 
3 Extensive additional information on the > radiation pete ob- 


g 


magnitude in countin; Z 

Radiological hazard of tediation bi belt estimated to be not serious 
for a direct traverse of the belt; but quite serious for a space 
station that spends a lot of time in the beit. 


1, Rocket soundings have been used to study the electromagnetic 
and particle radiations in the aurora, It was found that soft 
radiation flux above 40 kilometers was many times the primary 
cosmic ray count. 


3. The particles in the outer radiation belt have been shown to be 
the likely immediate cause of the aurora. 
1, Vanguard I observations give an oblateness of the earth of 


1/298.3. 

2. Vanguard I observations show the earth to be erg shaped with 
a 50-foot peak at the North Pole, and a 50-foot fla at 
the South Pole; os appears to imply an internal s; to 
the earth, rather than a free-flowing plasticity. 

1. A fairly low count of micrometeors ding to a total 


rs eorrespors 

influx of 1,000 to 10,000 tons of material per day, from Explorer 

and Pioneer observations. 

2A ery, Mens large amount of eee e data are being obtained from 

1. In e rocket experiments ultravi let sources in the 
have bee. detected and plotted. 7 ed 

2. ae solar spectrum has been observed and photographed down 


303 angstroms. 
3. Solar radiations have been observed and measured in the X-ray 
ons. 


— 


U. S. S. R. 


5 pann have been obtained up 


2. 5 —.— densities above 280 Rilomet — — were obtained by observa- 
tion of the radio signals of Sputniks I and III. 


3. erations on Sputnik I showed 1 5 times as many electrons 


4 Th nie compositi 1 the fon osphere has been measured in 
e ionic com on o ionosphere 
sounding ts to above the F region maximum. 


5, Sputnik III observations showed that the ort fon from 
6. In St Wenk III the satel ite ne ntial fe “the da d Ae i h 
pu the sat tential in the a e ion ere 
was observed to be as much as —7 volts, z S 


1 In the 2d lunik, evidence of a lunar ionosphere was obtained. 
Data on earth’s magnetic field obtained from Sputnik III. 


2. 


3. Sa 3 measurements were made ofthe earth’s magnetic field 
d its extension into space. A marked 3 was dis- 
8 in the region of the radiation belt, indicating perhaps 


the existence of a current ring such as . —.— by Chapman. 


5. Lunik II, r ee ee 
Tuner magnetic eld is not greater than 

1. Cosmic radiation measurements have been made in U.S. S. R. 
sounding 


rockets. 
2. pd cosmicradiation was measured in Soviet satellites and space 


3. Sputnik 1 IL observations showed an increase in counting rate with 
this being at the time an unrecognized hint of the pres- 
— of the 3 belt). 
ee oe III and cosmic rockets 9 measurements on the 
vy nuclei in the cosmic radia’ 


1, Abnormally high cosmic ray counts were observed in Sputnik II 
cularly at the r Se Tatitudes. 5 III showed a very 
2 Sputnik II Mechta and othe  Sovietsatellite and space probe 
putnik and other Sovie' 
observations confirm the U.S, findings, 


3. 


8. 


9. 5 hazard of radiation belt estimated to be not serious 
rect traverse of the belt; but quite serious for a space 
— that spends a lot ot time in the belt. 
10. The moon was shown not to have a radiation belt detectable 
within the sensitivity of Lunik instruments. 


2A very mati, flux of low-energy electrons was observed in Sputniks 
This flux was hegre to be the cause of the 3 75 high 
ic temperature in these regions. 
3. Thep —— in the outer radiation belt have been shown to be 
the likely immediate cause of the aurora, 


2. 


aes of material per day indicated by — III observations 
in general agreement with the U.S. results. 


2, Additional measurements made in Soviet cosmic rocket flights. 


seer peck taken of the hitherto unseen side of the moon. 
eee be no greater than 50 


T „ e 


Lunar ionosphere 
nn 
trom the ground. 
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TABLE 2.—Sounding rocket, satellite, and space probe resulis—Continued 
Field United States 

Biosclences_............-....--.. 1. On numerous . flights biological specimens ofseeds, 1, Large numbers of sounding rocket experiments have been carried 
fruitflies, ete., have been flown and recovered for study. Larger out with dogs and rabbits, in which the animals were both studied 
animals è such as rats and monkeys, have been flown for study of during flight and recovered after flight for further study. 
their behavior and the effects of the at environment on them. 
3 such animals has been Nr 
sions. 

K 2. Observations were made on the behavior of Laika, particularly 
heartbeat and respiration, in Sputnik II. 

Engineering data 1, U.S, satellites show that moderate temperatures can be achieved | 1, U.S.S.R. satellites and space probes show that moderate tem- 
in orbiting vehicle. peratures can be achieved by ons appropriate engineering. 

2. Elementary communications link checked out in Project Score - 2. 

3. Based on radiation belt data, it is deduced that satellites may | 3. Sputnik III measurements show that in the daytime ionosphere 
charge to a potential of some hundreds of volts in the radiation the satellite acquired an appreciable negative charge corre- 
belt. sponding to a negative potential of several volts. 

4. The meteor erosion and puncture problems have been shown in | 4, The meteor erosion problem appears to be not particularly serious, 
general to be — 4 rticularly serious, 

5. An elementary TV scanner was checked out in Explorer VI, 
while some of the basic elements of a meteorological satellite 
were checked out in Vanguard II. 

TVTTFTFTPTPTTTTFTVVTT “SRR ESV SRS SAE 6. Automatic photogs raphy of the moon and the N ol the 
tae hs ob back to earth has been achieved, 

7. Solar cells have been shown to be a practical, reliable source of | 7. So ave been shown to be a practical, reliable source of 

Greaves ///)! ³oÄ6 w AS T | 8. A Rompietë raft, maneuverable, with tenpera tars Sonico 

power pp iy, long-range communications link plicated 
ins tion, ete. and Horn a 
9. It appears that the radiological hazard to hicle 1 6 Pace vehicle 
. It af © radio azal! space vehicle crews appears that the o to s vi 

pales tne radiation belt directly may be relatively low, traversing t directly may be relatively low, 

while the hazard to those in a satellite Orbiting through the radia- while the . . to hose Masses orbiting through the radia- 

tion belt would be quite serious. In addition, marked increases tion belt would be quite serious. 

in proton intensities of the cosmic radiation found at the time of 

solar activity may be a very serious radiological hazard; dose 

rates of 1,000 roentgens per hour. 

Meteorolog yy 1. Numerous sounding rocket ee photosoPelotal formations and signifi- | 1. 


cant weather areas have taken. In particular a com te 
hoto from 1 sounding rocket showed a completely developed 
pical storm — NDE hurricane proportions. 


4. Cloud picture data were obtained in Vanguard I, but mot ions of 
the satollite have so far prevented reducing the data to useful 
pictures, Also, very low resolution, elementary television. 

ictures have n taken of cloud formations as seen from 
— VI. One of these pictures was assembled and released. 


2. A meteorological — rocket was developed and has been 
used on u routine basis for meteorological stu: 

3. Detailed measures ofpressures and temperatures have been ob- 
tained with the meteorological rocket for Antarctic, Arctic, and 
Middle European location 


Aurora ene 3 
Geodesy and celestial mechanics. 


Meteors —— 


Astronom 
Lunar exploration 


Planetary investigations 
Miscellaneous experiments. 


Biosciences and man in space. 


TABLE 3.—Problems currently under attack 


United States 


1, A detailed study of the structure, winds, and composition of the 
eric regions and beyond in the earth's atmosphere is 
W W. ayey means of sounding rockets and earth’s satellites, 
way to develop a routine rocket sonde for . 
dies of the lower 8 of the upper atmosphere in associa- 
tion with meteorol in mse 

Intensive rocket and satellite studies of the ionosphere in the F region 

and beyond are under way. 
The United 8 has used search colls saturable core magnetom- 
eters and proton N a | magnetometers in its measurements 


nature, and effect of po rays are under way. 
Detailed’ study of the radiation belt by means of sounding rockets. 
satellites, pa space probes, with occasional use of controlled 


ts is under way. 
7 Soupa are tackling the problem of both visible and ultra- 
let auroral radia 


ral ms, the p ined i ee ea th the aurora, 
Mer the ultimate origin of the a 
United States is continuing use of satel satellites for geodetic studies 


The United States continues to collect data on meteors in space, 
using a wide variety of experimental equipments, 


Active rocket astronomy in-being. Orbiting telescopes, solar, and 
astro-physical observatories worked on 

The United States is D preparing to conduct intensive investigations 
of the 3 but the actual observation of the moon from space 


vehicles begin. 
United States aes minimal ca . ae this area at present, and on 


the wat schedule plane work is proceeding at a very low 


United States using u atmosphere ms for controlled chem- 
1 pn mn ypo experimen ey E relativity — 


Some e 


AT, fully 
£ research in both Nec eber and Dio 


— is yee be worked out. 


V. S. S. R. 


1, A detailed study of the structure, Tay and composition of the 
ionospheric regions pi beyond in the earth's atm osphere is 
under w. 5 sounding ts and 9 e satellites, 

2. The U.8.S. as araa ee the nevonia of a routine 
rocket sonde for . iow -type soundings into the lower 
portion of the upper atmos; 

Intensive rocket and satellite studies of the ionosphere in the F region 

and beyond are under way. 

The U.S. S. R. has also used standard-type magnetometers and 
proton precession magnetometers for observations of the 7 7 * 
magnetic field. The U.S. S. R. has made a measurement to 
the lunar magnetic field, finding none to within the poh firm of 
their instrament. It is not known whether the II. S. S. R. is pre- 

paring to use the alkali vapor magnetometer in the near 9 abe 

Balloon, sounding rocket, and satellite observations of the intensity, 
nature, and effect of cosmic rays are under way. 

The U.S.S.R. made intensive studies of the radiation belt in Sputnik 
III, but at the present time appears to be investigating the. belt 
incidentally as part of Loree on deeper space mis- 
sions, namely on their lunik ‘th 

The U.S. S. R. scientists are tackli 4 the same problems, 


R. has 3 an apn cet ornar of 8 in their 
satellites and space pro ring to attack the general prob- 
rns much along the — Followed by the United States. 
n 


The U.S. S. R. has already achieved significant steps in its investiga: 
tion and study of the moon. It may be presumed that the Soviets 
will continue their vigorous effects in this area. 

The U.S.S.R. 7 ai advanced capability in in this area, and has de- 
clared its definite in interest In planetary research. 


Unknown. 


The U.S.S.R. has a highly active program of research on animals 
under rocket flight and satellite conditions. It is not known how 
fully de their biotechnical and fundamental biosciences 


pasted. particularly from recent news re 
Fees tht thie F. does ve a man-in-space program. 
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TABIE 3.—Problems currently under attack.—Continued 


meteorologii 


sonde for synoptic 
is conducting fundamental satellite 
meteorology, and is taking the initial 
a meteorological satellite system, 


United States 


associated with 
in the development of 


The U.S.S.R. has already developed a working 
rocket sonde, which th 
not known what the U.S.S.R. is doing 
a satellite meteorological system. 


mi cal 
t to extensive use. It is 
the matter of developing 


have already 


The U.8.8.R. rocket, satellite, and space probe telemetry has been 
„In particular 


he communications and telemetry 


problems of Lunik III appear to have been worked out with a high 
degree of competence, 
ing a communication satellite system, but it may be presumed 


It is not known whether they are develop- 


Communications J In its rocket, satellite, and space probe telemetry the United States 
has shown good capability. Long-range communication systems successful 
are being worked on for deep space probes, munication 
satellite systems are being worked on. 
that they are 
Navigation ] The United States is working on a navigation satellite of high 


degree of refinement. 


tion 


is not known whether the U. S. S. R. is devoting effort to a naviga- 
satellite, 


Of course, as Dr. Glennan explained, 
are many benefits which he feels 
will come about by this space program. 
He says in the beginning, as you will 
note: 

We expect ultimately to do a better job of 
‘weather predicting over a very much longer 
period of time. It is possible that with that 
kind of knowledge we may ultimately find a 
way to modify, not to control, but to modify, 
weather. 


He went on and said: 

It is probable that within a period of 10 
years the kind of communications systems 
which we presently are designing and build- 
ing, that is, the rather normal conventional 
cables, radio links, and that sort of thing, will 
be utterly unable to carry the discussion that 
goes on between countries that our Defense 
Department needs in keeping in contact 
with its farflung outposts. 


After listening to Dr. Glennan and his 
staff, the committee felt justified in ap- 
proving the full amount which Dr. Glen- 

nan requested. Now we can only hope 
‘that time will prove we did the right 
thing for the American people. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 


mainder of my time. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
has consumed 7 minutes. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk] 1 minute. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the request of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for a 
$23 million supplemental appropriation. 

The importance of the various pro- 
grams in which the space agency is en- 
gaged, and which these funds will help 
to promote, cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. The future lies in space and 
the part this country plays in the ex- 
ploration of space will determine for 
many years to come the welfare of the 
United States and the free world. 

It is my sincere hope that those in 
charge of our space exploration program 
realize as well as do the members of 
‘our Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics the urgency that faces this Nation 
in pushing forward with the space pro- 
grams with the utmost possible speed. 

The exploration of space is costly but 
the freedom and security of our country 
is tied in with it and no cost is too great 
to bear to maintain our freedom and our 
security. I am sure that this Congress 
and this country feel the same way. 

NASA has announced a 10-year pro- 
gram. It has outlined specific goals to 
be achieved in that period. I hope it does 
eee up one moment in achieving those 
goals. 


TI regret, however, that one of the goals 
it has not scheduled for this decade is the 
landing of a manned expedition on the 
moon. Most people are convinced that 
the first man to land upon the moon will 
be an American or a Russian. I am 
concerned over which one it will be. I 
urge the space agency to set its sights a 
little closer. If not, I am afraid that the 
hammer and sickle may be planted on 
the moon before the Stars and Stripes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support House Joint Resolution 
621, making supplemental appropriations 
for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, and for other pur- 
poses. I believe the money is neces- 
sary and I think it will greatly advance 
the U.S. space program, especially the 
effort to put a man in the space. 

No one seriously doubts that in the 
serious competition existing between 
U.S.S.R. and the United States that we 
are engaged in a race with the Soviet 
Union to place successfully a man in 
space and ultimately to the moon. This 
race is not merely for the sake of being 
first. It is fundamental that if the 
U.S.S.R. achieves a material and signifi- 
cant technical advantage in the areas 
of space exploration and rocket research 
and development over the United States, 
this country’s world prestige will be seri- 
ously damaged. The United States has 
distinguished between space for peace- 
ful purposes and the use of space for 
military operations. This is not so with 
the U.S.S.R. Therefore, in supporting 
this supplemental appropriations bill of 
$23 million I want to emphasize that 
every dollar and every minute that goes 
into our space program is essential to the 
future security of the United States, 
The $23 million represents to NASA an 
element of time that promises a greater 
certainty of accomplishing its research 
and development objectives. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, just to 
have it all in the Recorp at one place, I 
think it should be noted that this $23 
million contained in the bill before us is 
in addition to $500 million appropriated 
for the Space Agency in the regular ap- 
propriation bill enacted last year. 

The subcommittee heard Dr. Glennan 
and his witnesses with interest and in 
detail, and went into this matter thor- 


oughly. We are convinced that the ad- 
ditional $23 million is needed for neces- 
sary speedups in the program and for 
certain modifications that must be made 
if the program is to continue on sched- 
ule. There were no controversies within 
the subcommittee itself. I join the 
chairman of the subcommittee in urging 
that this resolution be adopted today. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Ch I wish 
to ask the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee one or two questions. I understand 
the bill increases the number of em- 
ployees in the NASA by 175 positions, 
yet nowhere in the hearings and no- 
where in the report do I find a break- 
down as to grades, I assume that these 
additional 175 employees are going to be 
among the best paid employees in the 
Federal Government. Am I correct in 
that assumption? 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman is cer- 
tainly correct. May I explain to my 
friend from Iowa in the first place that 
there is no provision in the bill for an 
increase of salaries. 

Mr. GROSS. No; these are new jobs. 

Mr. THOMAS. There was a limita- 
tion in last year’s appropriation bill say- 
ing they could have 9,836 employees. 
They come back and say “We want 250 
more of these high-powered employees 
but we will absorb the cost out of 1960 
funds.” So the committee told them: 
“You go ahead and use your own funds, 
but instead of having 250 employees we 
suggest you hold it down to 175.” 

What were they going to do with the 
250 employees? They were going to put 
100 of them in Alabama to join the team 
of the very noted German scientist, Dr. 
von Braun, They wanted 150 in head- 
quarters here, lawyers, newspapermen, 
and others. The committee suggested 
that they take 100 and give them to Dr. 
von Braun and cut down the number for 
ro agli in the District of Columbia 
to 75. 

Mr. GROSS. I compliment the com- 
mittee upon the language to be found 
on page 2 of the report: 

“The committee cautions that the 
headquarters staff of NASA is getting 
topheavy.” 

But in what category will these em- 
ployees fall? What will be their grades, 
pay, and so forth? 

Mr. THOMAS. That information is 
in the committee office. They will get 


from $16,000 to $17,000 or $18,000 and 
there will be a number at $12,000, 
$13,000, and $14,000. 


1960 


Mr. GROSS. I assume the gentleman 
is well aware of the provisions of Public 
Law 801. I was tempted today to raise 
a point of order against the considera- 
tion of this bill because I do not believe 
it conforms to Public Law 801. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is no money in 
this bill for the 175 people. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman’s 
subcommittee in this and other matters 
will be guided in the future by the pro- 
visions of Public Law 801, which pro- 
vides, broadly speaking, that in any bill 
appropriating more than a million dol- 
lars and providing for additional em- 
ployees there must be set forth the esti- 
mated additional man-years of employ- 
ment, expenditures for personal services, 
and so forth. 

Mr. THOMAS. We have followed 
that. There is not one penny in here for 
the 175 people. 

Mr. GROSS. Neither in the hearings 
nor in your report do you conform to 
Public Law 801, in my opinion, I hope 
you will do that in the future so that 
we who are not on the Appropriations 
Committee may know what is proposed 
to be done when new employees are 
authorized. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation, and we assure 
him we will live up to the rules of the 
House. I know that he will give us his 
support if we do that, because we are 
trying to be economical. We cut the 
request here by 75 people. There is not 
one penny in this bill for these jobs. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the chairman of 
the committee will follow up on the crit- 
icism he has lodged against the head- 
quarters office of the NASA and see to 
it that the people who are paid these 
high salaries are properly used. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his suggestion. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. The chairman of the 
subcommittee called attention to the 
number of employees. That number 
should be emphasized. The number of 
employees on board, according to the 
ceiling imposed last year, was 9,836, 
which was an increase of 875 over the 
preceding year. This is a substantial 
number of employees for one agency. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. And I 
am sure that the gentleman from North 
Carolina, with the gentleman from Iowa, 
is deeply concerned about these increases 
in employment in the Government. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman from 
Iowa is correct in that observation. I 
intend to do everything in my power to 
hold the number down to the absolute 
minimum. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the House joint resolution for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the following 
sums are appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
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for the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, namely: 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
Research and development 

For an additional amount for “Research 
and development”, $12,200,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

Construction and equipment 

For an additional amount for “Construc- 
tion and equipment”, $10,800,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the House joint resolution 
back to the House with the recommen- 
dation that the House joint resolution 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, having assumed the chair, Mr. 
Metcatr, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration House 
Joint Resolution 621, making supple- 
mental appropriations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the House joint resolution back 
to the House with the recommendation 
that the House joint resolution do pass. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the House joint 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the House 
joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 3 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the House joint 
resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENTS, AND THE TAX 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1961 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 10569) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and the Tax Court of the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes; and pend- 
ing that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
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unanimous consent that general debate 
be limited to 3 hours, one-half of the 
time to be controlled by the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. CANFIELD] and 
one-half by myself. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia? 


There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 10569, with 
Mr. THORNBERRY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, may I take this oppor- 
tunity to call the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that this is the second largest 
appropriation bill that the Congress is 
called upon to deal with each year. 

The total amount covered by this bill 
is 829,535. 276,475. Of that amount 
$9,625 million is for permanent indefi- 
nite appropriations. The chief item of 
that appropriation is the interest on the 
public debt. The estimated interest on 
the public debt for 1961 is $9.5 billion, 
which is only $200 million more than the 
estimate for 1960. But, I think I would 
be recreant to my trust if I did not call 
your attention to the fact that when this 
figure is compared with the actual in- 
terest payment in 1959, it shows an in- 
crease of $1.9 billion over the amount 
actually paid in 1959. In other words, 
the estimated increase of interest pay- 
ments in 1961 over 1959 is approximately 
the amount that was required to operate 
the entire Government in the year 1917, 
in the latter part of which World War I 
began. 

Another appropriation in this bill is 
$15,114,441,230 from the trust funds. 
The principal items of that appropria- 
tion are $11,721,423,651 for Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance, which is an 
increase of $1,543,529,606 over 1960; 
$1,097 million for Federal disability in- 
surance, which is an increase of $34 mil- 
lion and $2,284 million for unemploy- 
ment compensation which is a decrease 
of $16 million from 1960. 

Our committee had no opportunity to 
reduce those funds. They are estimates. 
The payments are authorized by law and 
will be made out of the Treasury in ac- 
cordance with the law. There is no way 
that we can increase or decrease the ex- 
penditure of those funds. 

In addition, we have appropriations 
for the Treasury Department, the Post 
Office Department, and the Tax Court 
of the United States. Those total 
$4,795,414,000. If you will look on page 
1 of the committee report you will see 
that, for those appropriations, we recom- 
mend a decrease of $136 million from 
1960 and a decrease of $102 million below 
the budget requests. I might point out, 
however, because I want to be absolutely 
fair, that the $136 million decrease does 
not present a true picture of the action 
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of our committee because there was con- 
tained in the 1960 appropriation bill a 
nonrecurring appropriation of $280 mil- 
lion for the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank and there is no request for 
a similar appropriation for 1961. The 
Congress did authorize the appropriation 
of considerably more funds but they are 
not required at the present time and 
they will not be requested until they are 
needed. Therefore, the recommenda- 
tions of the committee do represent an 
increase for the Treasury Department 
over the 1960 appropriation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If legislation is enacted 
for IDA, the International Development 
Association—this time it is Associa- 
tion—the gentleman will be confronted 
with a very substantial appropriation re- 
quest for the World Bank, will he not? 

Mr. GARY. As a matter of fact, the 
Congress has already authorized more 
money than they had used so that they 
can come back under the present au- 
thorization for additional funds. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think they have enough money to float 
IDA now? 

Mr. GARY. I could not answer that. 
As there was no request for funds, we 
did not go into that item. We had no 
request at all before us. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I wonder if he has any idea 
whether we have reached a limit on 
these international financing organiza- 
tions? 

Mr. GARY. I could not answer the 
gentleman’s question, but I will say this, 
that any request we get in the future 
for appropriations of that kind will be 
very carefully scrutinized by our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Iam sure the gentle- 
man will agree with me that when you 
make allowance for the nonrecurring 
item, which is $280 million, for the Inter- 
American Development Bank, the Treas- 
ury is also asking for additional funds? 

Mr. GARY. That is right, and we are 
allowing them additional funds; not for 
that purpose, but for the regular annual 
operating expenses of the department. 
That is the reason why I want to go into 
the individual items that they have re- 
quested. 

With reference to the budget esti- 
mates—and, Mr. Chairman, I hope we 
shall give particular attention to this 
point—the budget estimates contem- 
plated nearly 25,500 additional em- 
ployees, with a total average employ- 
ment in fiscal year 1961 of approximately 
683,500, including more than 28,500 
military personnel of the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 


Under the amounts recommended in 
the pending bill approximately 16,000 
new employees could be added to the 
rolls by the end of fiscal year 1961 and 
average employment would thus be ap- 
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proximately 675,000 for the fiscal year 
1961 as compared with 661,000 for the 
fiscal year 1960. This increase in aver- 
age employment is composed of nearly 
2,000 in the Treasury Department and 
some 12,000 in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

I will discuss with you first the items 
of the Treasury Department. If any 
of you have the report of the-commit- 
tee before you, you will find that be- 
ginning on page 3. 

Appropriations for the Treasury De- 
partment for 1960 were $1,063,543,000. 
They asked for $843,270,000 only for 
1961. That was because of the $280 mil- 
lion to the Inter-American Development 
Bank, to which I referred just a few 
moments ago. We recommended in the 
bill $822,849,000, which is $240,694,000 
less than the 1960 appropriations and 
$20,421,000 less than the request. 

The budget estimates contemplated an 
addition of more than 4,000 new em- 
ployees to the payroll and average em- 
ployment of 101,700 in 1961, including 
nearly 73,200 civilian and more than 
28,500 military personnel. Under the 
amounts recommended in the accom- 
panying bill, average employment will 
be about 99,400, providing increases of 
about 900 in the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, 100 in the Bureau of Customs, and 
750 in the Coast Guard. 

We will take these items up in order 
as they appear in the report. I see no 
need for discussing all of them. 

For example, for the Office of the Sec- 
retary we allowed approximately what 
he asked. We cut that appropriation 
only $3,000 which, as you will note, is a 
nominal cut. 

Out of a total of $3,489,000 for the 
Bureau of Accounts we cut only $8,000, 
which certainly cannot be called exces- 
sive. This amount includes approxi- 
mately $10,000 for within-grade salary 
advancements, $18,000 for the employee 
health program, and $73,000 for in- 
creased volume and costs of operation, 

Let me say that in every one of these 
increased appropriations allowances 
have been made for the employee health 
program which the Congress approved 
last year for each of the employees. 

In the Division of Disbursement there 
was a very small cut of $182,000 out of 
an appropriation of $22 million. This 
division has been operated very eco- 
nomically. It has installed a lot of time- 
saving machinery. Consequently the 
committee did not feel that they should 
cut this division materially. The increase 
includes $112,000 for the employee health 
program and $900,000 for the increase 
in volume of workload processed by the 
division. The balance of the increase 
is for costs of the continuing conver- 
sion to more modern equipment and 
methods. We thought that was justified. 
When the number of checks they have 
to process increases materially, you have 
to give them some increase. We cut 
them $182,000, but we allowed them 
$1,300,000 more than last year. 

The fund for payment of Government 
losses in shipment is merely a transfer 
5 funds from one trust account to the 
other. 

On the item of the Bureau of the Pub- 
lic Debt, we allowed them the estimate. 
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There again they have installed time- 
saving machinery. They are consolidat- 
ing their efforts, centralizing their ac- 
counts, and have reduced their expendi- 
tures to a minimum, the committee feels. 
Therefore, we did not cut their estimates. 
By the way, they deserve a medal because 
this is one Bureau that asked for $150,000 
less than we gave them last year. Of 
course, we cut that off in accordance with 
their request. Our committee likes to be 
accommodating. But, we did not cut 
them any further. 

With reference to the item of the 
Office of the Treasurer, I do not know 
how many of you know the Treasurer of 
the United States. She is a very charm- 
ing and enchanting lady. Usually, she 
gets almost anything she asks for here 
in the Congress of the United States. 
But, she came in this year, and I want 
to compliment her for it, and asked for 
$200,000 less than last year. The rea- 
son for that was that we allowed her a 
certain amount of money to buy addi- 
tional currency last year. The Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving reduced the 
unit cost of printing the currency so 
she was able to purchase more currency 
than had been anticipated with the 
funds we gave her. That allowed her 
to increase the stockpile, We thought 
the stockpile would be high enough if 
we cut off a little bit more. So we did 
cut her an additional $600,000. It will 
not interfere with the operation of her 
office, but merely will reduce the stock- 
pile of currency to some extent—and to 
an extent that we thought would be 
adequate. 

On the item of the Bureau of Customs. 
We have had tremendous problems with 
this Bureau during the last few years 
because, I am happy to say, American 
trade has increased very materially and 
is increasing materially every year. 
They cannot handle this additional 
workload unless we give them sufficient 
funds with which to do it. What we did 
was to give them $1,635,000 more than 
they had for 1960. The action of the 
committee will provide for an increase of 
about 100 in average employment to 
support expanded enforcement and ad- 
ministrative workload resulting from the 
great increase in foreign trade and 
travel. We did, however, eliminate 25 
new positions for criminal investigators. 
The reason for that is that our staff 
made some investigation of the Bureau 
last year and they found that certain 
of the enforcement officers were under 
the collector instead of under the En- 
forcement Division. They recommended 
that the Bureau would operate more 
efficiently if they were transferred. The 
Bureau asked for 25 additional enforce- 
ment officers. We said that we would 
consider that increase when you make 
this transfer which has been recom- 
mended. The Bureau agreed that the 
recommendation was sound, and they 
had already started to make some of 
these transfers. We thought we could 
tell better how many additional em- 
ployees they need after the transfers 
have been accomplished. 

The next item, Mr. Chairman, is one 
of the major items in the Treasury De- 
partment appropriation. That is the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. The appropria- 
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tion for 1960 was $364,250,000. They re- 
quested $393 million for 1961 and we al- 
lowed them $378 million. We allowed 
them an increase of $13,750,000 over the 
1960 appropriation. We decreased them 
$15 million on their 1961 estimates. Let 
me give you some of the history of that 
situation. Back in the 80th Congress, 
when we had a wave of economy sweep- 
ing the country, the appropriation for 
the Internal Revenue Service was cut 
$20 million. 

As a result of that cut they had to get 
rid of some of their best-trained men, 
and the country suffered as a conse- 
quence. We have been restoring those 
men and adding others gradually 
through the years. They tell us that for 
every dollar we spend in adding to the 
field service they will give us an increase 
of $10 in revenue. Naturally, sooner or 
later you will reach the point of dimin- 
ishing returns. 

We have a new Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. He is a career service 
man. He is very enthusiastic. Frankly, 
I think he is very efficient. I have al- 
ways said that the head of a bureau has 
no business there unless he thinks his 
bureau is the best in the Government 
and unless he thinks he can improve it. 
He came before us with a 5-year pro- 
gram. I do not condemn him for it, 
but he began to tell us if they could 
adopt this 5-year program they could 
collect a lot more money. That is prob- 
ably true. Then we asked, “How many 
new employees do you contemplate dur- 
ing this 5-year period?” And he said, 
“24,900.” Twenty-five thousand addi- 
tional employees in that one bureau. We 
in the Congress, sitting on our side of 
the table, have to look at the needs of 
that department as compared with all 
other departments. I dare say that 
other departments could do more if they 
had more employees, but we have to look 
at the funds we have available. We 
thought his program was a little too 
ambitious. We had allowed him about 
700 additional people last year. We 
thought if we allowed him approximately 
the same number this year that would 
be satisfactory. We actually allowed him 
900 for 1961. 

The Bureau of Narcotics we did not 
touch. Dr. Anslinger is doing and has 
done a wonderful job for many years. It 
is a most important assignment, because 
he is trying to stop the importation of 
narcotics into the United States. If we 
can do that you will not have the sale 
of narcotics within the United States. 
In my judgment, he is one of the most 
efficient department heads we have in 
the Government. He did not ask for 
any increase in force. He asked for $20,- 
000 additional to take care of within- 
grade promotions and the health pro- 
gram, and we allowed the entire amount, 

The U.S. Secret Service is doing a very 
excellent job. They had their hands 
full this past year with the President 
traveling all over the world. They have 
to accompany him on these trips. We 
allowed them an increase of $111,000, 
just exactly what they asked for. We 
did not touch their request for the White 
House Police and we also allowed their 
full request for the Guard Force. We 
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feel that the Congress wants the Presi- 
dent and his family properly protected. 

Next is the Bureau of the Mint. We 
gave them $300,000 more than they had 
this year. With the expansion of trade, 
with the increased prosperity, there has 
been an unusual demand for coins. We 
did not feel that they needed all they 
asked for, so we cut them down $138,000. 
The coinage program has been steadily 
expanded to enable the Bureau to meet 
the increased demands, and the amount 
recommended will provide a further in- 
crease of approximately 40 million coins 
for 1961. 

The U.S. Coast Guard, in my judg- 
ment, is one of the most economically 
operated departments of this entire 
Government. It is an integral part of 
of our defense forces, and yet they have 
been operating largely with castoff ma- 
terials from the other defense agencies. 

We allowed them an increase of $15,- 
200,000, which we thought was justified. 
We cut them $3 million. Their appro- 
priation for 1960 was $189,800,000. This 
year we gave them $205 million for their 
operating expenses. 

Under the heading “Acquisition, con- 
struction, and improvements,” we al- 
lowed them $30 million, an increase of 
$6,750,000 over 1960. For a long time we 
have urged the Coast Guard to adopt an 
adequate airplane replacement program. 
They had old planes in the Coast Guard 
and we were afraid loss of life might 
result from their continued use. We 
therefore insisted that they adopt a 
proper program of replacement. They 
have, and we allowed the money to 
carry it out. 

Mr. KOWALSKI, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. I am very happy 
to see that the committee has consid- 
ered the augmentation of the Coast 
Guard Academy, but I want to point 
out to the committee the need for fur- 
ther modernizing of the facilities at the 
Academy. I know the gentleman un- 
derstands the situation. 

Mr. GARY. I am delighted that the 
gentleman has mentioned that subject, 
because to me it is a matter of very 
grave concern, the matter of the dif- 
ference between the Coast Guard and 
the other services. For example, the 
Coast Guard needed a chapel. Instead 
of Congress appropriating the money 
for that chapel, the Coast Guard had 
to go out and raise the funds from their 
own membership. They built a small 
but beautiful chapel on the campus of 
the Coast Guard Academy. To my mind 
that was a very commendable thing. 
But when the Congress just a few years 
later appropriated millions of dollars 
for the monstrosity that has been 
built—I have not seen it, but according 
to the pictures of it I have seen—the 
monstrosity that was built on the cam- 
pus of the new Air Force Academy, I 
feel we have given the Coast Guard too 
little consideration. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I think 
the gentleman’s criticism perhaps is a 
little unjustified at this time for the rea- 
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son that the chapel has not been com- 
pleted. How graciously it may display 
itself against its high mountain back- 
drop cannot be ascertained until it is 
completed. I am sure when that hap- 
pens the gentleman will not be as criti- 
cal as he is. 

Mr. GARY. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I think a chapel is a very nec- 
essary part of the equipment of all the 
academies. The thing I am objecting 
to is the difference in treatment between 
the two academies. The Congress has 
authorized the expenditure of millions of 
dollars for the one out near Denver. I 
do not want to make fish of one branch 
of the service and fowl of another, That 
is the thing I am objecting to. 

In further answer to the gentleman 
from Connecticut let me say I have had 
the privilege of serving on the congres- 
sional board of the Academy for 4 years. 
We recognize that there are needs for 
capital improvements. The Congress 2 
years ago authorized the expenditure of 
$2 million for a new dormitory. At that 
time a great many of the students were 
housed, and they still are, as a matter of 
fact, in temporary barracks which were 
not comfortable and which were very 
unsatisfactory. The new building will 
be completed and put into operation by 
September 1 of this year. When that is 
done every student in the Academy will 
be housed in a permanent building with 
much better accommodations, 

In the second place, we had a problem 
there at the Academy with the officers 
training school. We brought these older 
boys in, we had nowhere else to put them, 
so we accommodated them on the Acad- 
emy campus. It was not satisfactory be- 
cause the Academy cadets said: “Why, 
these guys come up here and stay 6 
months and get their commissions, We 
have to stay here 4 years.” 

They overlooked the fact that these 
“guys” they were talking about serving 
6 months had already served their 4 
years in college. On the other hand, the 
men in the training school were older 
than the average man in the Academy 
and they looked with some disdain upon 
the cadets. So it was never a satisfac- 
tory arrangement. 

The Coast Guard has finally secured 
an excellent place for their school at 
Yorktown, Va. They have established 
the school so that the training school 
has been moved from the Academy. 
That has also helped the situation very 
materially. 

In addition to that, we have in this 
budget $500,000 for additional class- 
rooms, also plans for a study to be made 
to determine what additional improve- 
ments should be made and in what order 
of priority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we feel that until the 
study is made we have appropriated 
everything that the situation warrants 
at the present time. 

Mr. KOWALSKI, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. It is my understand- 
ing there was a long-range construction 
program that had been approved by the 
Board of Visitors in connection with this 
capital construction that the gentle- 
man is discussing here. Is he familiar 
with that? 

Mr. GARY. Yes, I am. They were 
just improvements that were submitted 
to the Board by the Superintendent. We 
recognized that they were improvements 
that should be made. The original cost 
would have been about $6 million as well 
as I recall. We have spent $2 million 
of that. So it would leave about $4 mil- 
lion, But before we embark upon that 

program the Coast Guard felt there 
should be some further study. They are 
going to make that study and report to 
us next year. 

Mr. MONAGAN. That is the study 
to which the gentleman referred? 

Mr. GARY. That is the study to 
which I referred, yes. 

Mr. MONAGAN. These capital im- 
provements would be covered in that 
and the committee would then be re- 
ceptive to considering further construc- 
tion? 

Mr. GARY. Absolutely. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. In connection with the 
cuts that were made on the Coast 
Guard, did you provide for all of their 
requests for navigational improvements? 

Mr. GARY. Yes. 

Mr. CASEY. In harbors. In other 
words, I have a letter in reference to 
a ship canal. It is in this budget? 

Mr. GARY. We feel there will be 
ample funds to take care of that. What 
we have cut out was just with reference 
to some of the new boats that were re- 
quested. They need those, too, but we 
thought they could be postponed for the 
time being. We can assure the gentle- 
man the items to which he referred are 
still in there. 

Mr. CASEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand there is 
an increase in the appropriation to the 
Coast Guard for the Small Boats Regis- 
tration Law. 

Mr. GARY. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Which brings it up to 
what? 

Mr. GARY. $3,500,000 plus $1,300,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Making it close to $5 
million? 

Mr. GARY. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
anticipate this cost is going to go still 
higher? 

Mr. GARY. We hope not, but up to 
the present time we do not know how 
many States are going into this new pro- 
gram. All of them have not adopted a 
program and we cannot estimate that 
cost very accurately until we find out 
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what the final figures are going to be. 
We are proceeding with the program 
with caution and we are scrutinizing it 
very closely. Congress having passed 
the bill, we do feel we have to allow 
them sufficient money to finance a 
proper program, 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with that. 
Does the gentleman think that any of 
this expenditure can be recaptured by 
way of license fees? 

Mr. GARY. Oh, yes; absolutely. A 
substantial part of it will be recaptured 
by the licensing of the boats, but that 
money goes directly into the Treasury. 
The Coast Guard does not get that 
money. That money goes directly into 
the Treasury, and we have to appro- 
priate every dollar the Coast Guard 
spends on the program. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the lan- 
guage in the report, too, on the part 
of the committee, urging that the States 
get into this program rather than the 
Coast Guard handling it. That is where 
it belongs. 

Mr. GARY. That is right. We hope 
that they will do it. 

Mr. Chairman, I notice from this 
morning’s paper that the Postmaster 
General is at the wailing wall again. 
He complains this is the biggest cut in 
the history of the Post Office Department, 
He does not mention, however, that his 
request was the biggest request in history 
and that the appropriation recom- 
mended by our committee is the biggest 
appropriation in history, and that it is 
an increase of $104 million over the 
amount appropriated last year for the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Will my distin- 
guished friend, the chairman of the sub- 
committee yield? 

Mr. GARY. Gladly. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am sure he is quite 
ready to agree with me that $38 million 
of those funds are mandated by the 
Congress as the result of the enactment 
of laws passed by the Congress last year 
for employees’ health benefits, so the 
figure $105 million would be $38 million 
less. I am sure the gentleman agrees 
that the Congress voted last year for 
$38 million. 

Mr. GARY. That is right. It does 
include automatic increases. I want 
to be perfectly fair. 

I fear that we have a new epidemic 
in Washington—an epidemic of bureau- 
cratic paranoia. I did not know the 
meaning of that word until a short time 
ago when my doctor told me that one of 
my clients was suffering from paranoia. 
I asked him what that meant and he 
said that he had delusions of grandeur, 
He explained it by saying that he had 
taken a patient to one of our institu- 
tions a short time before and he met one 
of his doctor friends whom he thought 
was there for the same purpose. He 
stopped and spoke to him and asked him 
how the world was treating him and he 
said fine—it ought to—I own it. 

The Postmaster General has tried to 
surround the post office with a halo of 
sanctity far removed from the desecrat- 
ing hands of the Congress. Now he at- 
tempts to carry his point by intimidat- 
ing the Members of the Congress. He 
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threatens to curtail postal service, and 
he has even threatened individual Mem- 
bers of the Congress with the loss of post 
offices in their districts if the cuts are 
sustained. If we capitulate to any such 
pusillanimous tactics we might as well 
close up shop right now and go home. 
I have too much confidence in this House 
to believe that you will be influenced by 
such threats. 

The Congress appropriated money 
which permitted an increase of approxi- 
mately 14,000 additional employees for 
the current fiscal year 1960. The Post- 
master General requested 21,400 addi- 
tional positions for 1961. The recom- 
mendation of our committee will allow 
a minimum of 12,000 additions for the 
next fiscal year, and with an increase of 
$104 million, 12,000 additional employees, 
and some efficiency, the Post Office De- 
partment should be able to give excellent 
postal service to the people of the United 
States during 1961. 

But the Postmaster General says that 
our cuts were without justification. I 
not only say to you that is not true but 
if you will follow me I shall prove to 
you that it is not true. There is ample 
justification for every cut that this com- 
mittee has recommended. Now let us 
look at the individual items. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WIER. Before the gentleman 
goes into that, I should like to say that 
he is very close to the item that I have 
been observing here on page 14 of the 
report, in the third paragraph. I re- 
gret to find that this subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations has 
been led into endorsing the so-called 
guideline operation that this czar is 
installing in the Post Office Service. I 
wonder how much attention was paid to 
what I presume was the presentation of 
the Post Office Department in lauding 
this program and announcing that they 
had saved $1 million in a few operations. 
I have legislation that I have introduced 
on this guideline operation and I hope 
that the legislative committee will take 
heed of this new operation. But I am 
just wondering, Mr. Chairman, what 
prompted the committee to feel that 
they ought to endorse this guideline 
operation. 

Mr. GARY. Will the gentleman indi- 
cate where in the committee report we 
have endorsed it? 

Mr. WIER. It is not in the bill, but 
it is in the report. 

Mr. GARY. I beg to differ with the 
gentleman; it is not in the report. Here 
is what we did. The Post Office De- 
partment said they were installing this 
system and that they had saved $1 — — 
lion by its operation in Brooklyn. 
they said that there were 275 addi- 
tional post offices with receipts of over 
$1 million where it would be effective. 
So what we said was this, that if they 
had saved a million dollars in Brooklyn 
and that if they were going to install 
this system in 275 additional post 
Offices, and if the savings in those offices 
were in proportion, then they would 
save $45 million. We only cut them $35 
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million. The savings, therefore, on this 
program alone, would more than take 
care of the entire cut. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. PILLION. Is it not true that 
the committee very carefully refrained 
from a blank endorsement of the guide- 
line distribution system, but did recog- 
nize the fact that it was being installed, 
that the Postmaster General stated and 
Mr. Barnes restated that it was not in- 
tended to be a speedup system, that it 
was intended to be a work performance 
measurement standard which is a nec- 
essary and legitimate tool for manage- 
ment in order to effect economies. 

I, myself, believe that the question 
whether this system is going to be a 
speedup system or whether it will be a 
mere measurement of work performance 
depends upon whether it will be installed 
as a permanent measure, day in and day 
out, hour by hour, in which case it will 
be a speedup system or whether, on the 
other hand, it is used periodically merely 
for the measuring of work performance 
standards, and is not harshly admin- 
istered by the postmaster in charge, 
when it could be a very valuable tool 
without becoming a harsh speed-up type 
of system. 

Mr. GARY. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. The committee did 
refrain from making any recommenda- 
tions on the system at all. Frankly, I 
had some complaints about the system 
and I began to question it on that basis. 
They told us that they had already in- 
stalled it in one office and saved $1 mil- 
lion, and were installing it in other 
offices. We thought if they could save 
money that way, fine, we would take it 
into consideration in determining their 
appropriations. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am sure my dis- 
tinguished chairman will agree with me 
when I say that some of the cuts im- 
posed on operations were predicated on 
the employment of this system. 

Mr. GARY. That is correct, abso- 
lutely. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In the 
report on page 14 you do say that the 
testimony shows that in one office where 
the guideline system was placed in effect 
more than $1 million was saved. I take 
it that was testimony submitted by the 
Department? 

Mr. GARY. Absolutely, by Mr. 


Barnes, who is the Director of Opera- 


tions, 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Did the 
gentleman’s committee then examine 
how this guideline system operates? 

Mr. GARY. We did. It is very fully 
discussed in the hearings. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. From 
that you arrived at your figure, but in 
spite of the explanation made your com- 
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mittee is not recommending as to 
whether or not they should take the 
guideline system as a permanent thing? 

Mr. GARY. Our committee knew that 
bills had been introduced, as my col- 
league from Minnesota just mentioned 
here on the floor. We thought it was a 
matter for the legislative committee to 
handle. Therefore, we took no action 
on that part of it. But since the Post 
Office told us about the fact that they 
had saved this money, we thought we 
could take that fact into account in the 
amount we recommended. That is the 
only action our committee took with ref- 
erence to it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman yield further on another mat- 
ter that appears later in the report? 

Mr.GARY. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It deals 
with transportation, and it appears on 
page 18. The question arises as to the 
cost for transportation of the experi- 
mental airlift on first-class mail, which 
I am sure the gentleman went into in 
complete detail, At the end of that sec- 
tion on transportation the report con- 
tains this statement: 

Accordingly, the committee recommends 
that there be no extension of the airlift 
until the Congress has taken legislative ac- 
tion on the question. 


That is based, as I understand, on the 
theory that the Post Office Department 
had for a period of time used some ex- 
periments in transporting the so-called 
first-class service mail by airmail. You 
say you do not think they should do it. 

Mr. GARY. I know exactly what the 
gentleman has in mind. The Congress 
authorized the Post Office to try the 
transportation of first-class mail-by air 
on an experimental basis. They have 
now reached the point where they want 
to adopt it as a permanent policy. A bill 
was introduced in the Congress to ac- 
complish that. It went before a com- 
mittee of the Senate. The Senate com- 
mittee reported out the bill without act- 
ing on that point, but said that they did 
not think it was necessary to act on it 
because the Post Office Department al- 
ready had the authority. 

All we say in our report is that this 
is a very serious matter which affects 
our entire transportation system, and 
that we do not think the Post Office De- 
partment should extend—and the big 
word there is “extend”—extend that pol- 
icy without further authorization from 
the Congress. It is a legislative matter 
and one over which we have no control. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GARY. I am glad to yield further 
to my colleague. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is there 
any way in which you can impress upon 
the Postmaster General that he should 
not extend this authority in face of the 
testimony by the Assistant Postmaster 
General when he was before the com- 
mittee and he said that they had con- 
cluded that clarifying legislation was un- 
necessary since ample authority already 
existed under present law? My ques- 
tion is: What assurance can we, as 
Members of the Congress, be given that 
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the Postmaster General will not extend 
it when he already has the authority in 
pe of what you may say in your re- 
port? 

Mr. GARY. Our committee went as 
far as we felt we could without legislating 
on an appropriation bill—which we have 
no right to do, of course. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I certainly want 
to congratulate the chairman and the 
members of the committee for this lan- 
guage in the report which we now have 
under discussion. I think the time is 
long overdue when we should take leg- 
islative action to stop the practice of air- 
lifting first-class 4-cent letter mail and 
I want the committee to know that I in- 
troduced legislation several weeks ago 
that would provide that no mail should 
go by air unless it carries the 7-cent air- 
mail stamp as provided by law. I intro- 
duced this legislation as the ranking 
minority member of the Postal Opera- 
tions Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. Identi- 
cal bills have been introduced by Con- 
gresswoman GRANAHAN, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, and by Mr. Wier, of 
Minnesota, and perhaps others. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the Post 
Office Department will take note of the 
clear recommendations by the commit- 
tee that this airlift program be stopped 
until Congress takes the necessary legis- 
lative action. I hope that this legislation 
will be enacted and this discrimination 
against surface transportation will cease. 
If enacted, this legislation will terminate 
the authority given the Post Office De- 
partment to airlift first-class mail with- 
out the payment of the 7-cent rate. I 
represent the fourth largest rail center in 
the Nation and I know the economic 
plight of American railroads. The con- 
tinuation of this airlift policy is, as 
stated, discriminatory and is a further 
drain on the much needed revenues of 
the railroad industry. I do not agree 
that there is any basis in fact for the 
statement that alleges this airlift experi- 
ment results in reduced costs. But even 
if this were so, it causes irreparable harm 
financially to a most important part of 
our Nation’s economy, namely, the Amer- 
ican railroads, 

This authority was given by Congress 
solely for an experimental program. 
This experiment has been going on since 
October 1953 and has resulted in the 
transportation of 94 million ton-miles of 
first-class mail by air. This is no longer 
an experiment as authorized and in- 
tended by Congress. It should be 
stopped until clear authority is received 
from Congress, if it is the desire of Con- 
gress that the program continue. 

I commend the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for its concern about this pro- 
gram. It is a serious matter, affecting 
all of our transportation mediums and 
their employees. Its cost is a proper 
concern of all citizens and the Congress. 
At a time when we are faced with serious 
problems in surface transportation, 
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especially as concerns railroads, it is un- 
thinkable that a department of the Gov- 
ernment should be taking business away 
from the railroads under this highly 
questionable procedure. All 4-cent let- 
ter mail should be transported as such, 
Tf it goes by air, it should pay the 7-cent 
rate as the Congress has intended. 

Mr. GARY. May I say to the gentle- 
man, I agree with him that the question 
should be studied. Our committee has 
taken no action on it. Our time is very 
limited and we cannot settle that prob- 
lem here today so I hope that further 
questions will be reserved until the legis- 
lative bill reaches the floor. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Just one fur- 
ther comment. I appreciate the inter- 
est that you have taken in this matter 
and congratulate you on the recommen- 
dations. I want the Congress to know 
that such a bill is in the hopper. 

Mr. GARY. I thank my colleague 
very much. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am quite interested 
in this provision contained in the report 
and the discussion which has occurred 
here today. I understand from the 
language in the report that the commit- 
tee seems to feel the Postmaster General 
is probably engaging in airlift of mail 
beyond what is considered to be the ex- 
perimental stage; is that true? In 
reading the language of the report, it 
occurs to me that the committee has 
concluded from the hearings that the 
committee has held, that the Postmaster 
General is going beyond the so-called 
experimental airlift with reference to 
mail. 

Mr. GARY. We recommend that it 
do not go beyond the experimental stage 
without further action from the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is precisely my 
question. Our committee has, as you 
know, gone into the problem affecting 
transportation of all kinds, the airlines, 
railroads, buses, trucks, and so forth. 
We have tried to work with the indus- 
tries and the Government agencies to 
provide the soundest possible transpor- 
tation system. We provided when air- 
mail was authorized that there should 
be a 7-cent postage for an airmail let- 
ter, first class. In the basic act, the 
Postmaster General made a request of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for author- 
ity to engage in experimental airlift for 
one reason or another. It is under the 
provision for experimental purposes 
that the Postmaster General has au- 
thority to enter this field? 

Mr. GARY. That is absolutely cor- 
rect, and I so stated. 

Mr. HARRIS. The point is the Post- 
master General is entering upon ex- 
perimental programs from Washington 
to Chicago, from here down the east 
coast and up the east coast and several 
other places. As I understand, there has 
been some indication that this so-called 
experimental program is going to be put 
into effect throughout the country. Is 


that true? 
Mr. GARY. That is true. 
Mr. Does your committee 


HARRIS. 
feel that is experimentation? 
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Mr. GARY. We said in our report 
that there should be no expansion of the 
present situation until the Congress has 
acted. He can continue to do what he 
is doing, but there should be no ex- 
pansion. We have tried to hold the sit- 
uation as it is without taking any ac- 
tion, because it is a legislative matter 
and we cannot decide it here. 

My time has about expired, and I can- 
not yield further. 

Mr. HARRIS. I congratulate the 
committee for what it has done, but if 
that is the way they are going to ad- 
minister this program of experimenta- 
tion, then the Congress had better define 
what is “experimental.” 

Mr. GARY. I hope the Congress will 
act promptly. 

I am sorry I cannot yield further. I 
hope to pay my respects to the mem- 
bers of my committee. We had one of 
the best subcommittees I have ever 
worked with. My very warm friend, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
MAN], who is my chairman on the For- 
eign Operations Subcommittee; Mr. Tom 
Sreep, of Oklahoma; Mr. ALEXANDER, of 
North Carolina; Mr. GORDON CANFIELD. 
of New Jersey; Mr. JoHN R. Pr. L rox, of 
New York; Mr. Sr. vio O. CONTE, of 
Massachusetts. They have worked hard. 
I have never had a committee that at- 
tended meetings more regularly and de- 
voted their time more assiduously to the 
business of the committee, and I want to 
pay my respects to each and every one 
of them, 

Now I come to one of the saddest du- 
ties that I have had to perform since 
I have been a Member of the Congress, 

I cannot conclude these remarks 
without a note of regret and sadness 
over the recent announcement of our 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
GORDON CANFIELD, that he will retire 
from the Congress at the conclusion of 
this session, 

Mr. CANFIELD took up his duties in 
Washington in January 1923 as the sec- 
retary to the late George N. Seger. He 
succeeded Mr. Seger as a Member of the 
Congress on January 3, 1941. He has 
a long and distinguished record as a 
Member of this body. In fact, I do not 
know of a Member of Congress who is 
more dedicated to his task than is Mr. 
CANFIELD. As a matter of fact, I have a 
feeling that this very dedication to duty 
is probably responsible for the under- 
mining of his health, which has not been 
too good in the last few years and which, 
no doubt, has caused his decision to 
retire. 

Mr. Canrietp has been an invaluable 
member of this subcommittee for many 
years. He was elected to the Appro- 
priations Committee on September 17, 
1945, in the ist session of the 79th Con- 


gress. He was assigned to the Subcom- . 


mittee on Treasury and Post Office at 
that time. He became chairman of the 
subcommittee in the 80th Congress, and 
since the 80th Congress he and I have 
alternated as chairman of the commit- 
tee as the political complexion of the 
Congress changed from time to time. 

I can personally testify as to the very 
excellent service that he has rendered as 
a member of this committee, and I can 
say that his departure will not only be a 
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loss to the committee but a loss to the 
Congress and to the Nation. 

I daresay that no one in the Congress 
will miss Gorpon more than I, because 
it has been our pleasure to work together 
for a number of years. We have had 
disagreements during that time, but we 
have always been able to disagree agree- 
ably, and therefore we have remained 
the very best of friends. When I have 
served as chairman of this committee, 
Mr. CANFIELD has given me the utmost 
cooperation and support. I have tried 
to reciprocate, and together we have car- 
ried on the work of this committee with- 
out any friction, without any partisan 
politics. 

It was with very great sorrow that I 
noticed the announcement of his retire- 
ment. I certainly think he is entitled 
to a rest after his many years of serv- 
ice, and I wish him Godspeed in any of 
his undertakings after his departure from 
the Congress. I am certain that the 
members of this committee share my 
feelings in this respect. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN, I wish to endorse and 
associate myself with all of the remarks 
of my distinguished chairman. And I 
especially want to say that I know of no 
Member of Congress with whom I have 
served toward whom I feel personally 
closer than my good friend, GORDON 
CANFIELD. Occasionally we do disagree, 
but we have always done so without be- 
ing disagreeable. 

After Gorpon retires I certainly hope 
he will return to Washington occasion- 
ally and call on this committee and this 
House at least for the purpose of friendly 
visits. And I particularly hope that he 
will visit with me in Louisiana. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. And when I go down 
to Louisiana I shall do more than fish; 
I shall remember you. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Thank you, 
friend. 

If the distinguished chairman will 
yield just briefiy—— 

Mr. GARY. Gladly. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I rise in support of 
this bill, Mr. Chairman. I think it is 
one of the soundest of the apprcpriation 
bills which will reach the floor of the 
House in this session of the Congress. I 
think it is a bill which the distinguished 
chairman of this committee can success- 
fully defend all the way through until 
the President signs it. Ifeel certain that 
the relatively small cut in funds, when 
properly analyzed, will not cause the 
Members to decline to support the care- 
fully considered recommendations of 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia has consumed 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. CANFIELD], 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
just recovering from an attack of influ- 
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enza, which is epidemic here on Capitol 
Hill, and I ask your indulgence and that 
of my colleagues. I shall not try to make 
a long speech; I shall make a few obser- 
vations which I believe to be very impor- 
tant. 

First, let me say that this is the last 
time I shall be appearing in the well of 
this House in connection with a regular 
appropriation bill for funds to operate 
the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments. Iam retiring on January 2, 1961, 
after 37 years of service on my beloved 
Capitol Hill. May I say that while I am 
retiring from the Congress of the United 
States, I am not retiring from the pur- 
suit of happiness; and most certainly I 
shall continue my everyday interest in 
the cause of good government in our 
country. Among other things when I 
retire—and I have some opportunities to 
proceed in different directions—opportu- 
nities in private enterprise, opportuni- 
ties in health work—I plan to do some 
writing. I am a former newspaperman. 
When I write, Mr. Chairman, I am going 
to write about you, I am going to write 
about Chairman Gary of our subcom- 
mittee. I am going to write about Orro 
PassMAN, Tom STEED, HUGH ALEXANDER, 
JOHN PILLION, SILVIO CONTE, and other 
Members of this great legislative body. 

You will never know how pleased I 
have been to serve as a member of the 
so-called Gary committee. I have said 
on the floor of the House before, and I 
repeat the statement today, that he is 
one of the finest gentlemen, one of the 
greatest legislators I have ever known. 
He is the salt of the earth. In our pro- 
ceedings year after year he has set the 
tone, always on the highest level. I 
shall miss him more than I can say. 

Mr. Chairman, the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the United States is one of the 
biggest business operations in this 
world. It is now a $4 billion per year 
enterprise. With a fast-growing coun- 
try the volume of mail increases every 
year; wages and all other costs continue 
to rise and additional employees have to 
be added to the rolls. I do not remem- 
ber a year wherein we did not have to 
provide for thousands of extra employees 
to carry the ever-increasing workload. 

There are some significant facts 
brought out by the Department in its 
testimony this year that should be 
brought to your attention at this mo- 
ment. In fiscal 1959, for instance, the 
Department handled 20.2 percent more 
mail than it did in 1953, with an addi- 
tional cost of only 7.6 percent. That is 
why year after year members of the Gary 
committee have saluted the Postmaster 
General and the members of his staff 
for the remarkable job they have done 
during their tenure in office. 

The postal deficit today is approxi- 
mately $600 million and were it not for 
the rate increase enacted by the Con- 
gress in 1958 and savings made by the 
Post Office Department, a deficit in fiscal 
1960, the current fiscal year, would ap- 
proach $1.25 billion. From 1947 to 1959 
our postal deficits alone have amounted 
to almost $7 billion, practically one-half 
25 a $15 billion increase in our Federal 

ebt. 

In 1938 the Department handled 26 
billion pieces of mail. This year it will 
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handle 64 million pieces of mail. And, 
10 years hence, mark you, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is anticipated that the Post Office 
Department of the United States will 
service 90 billion pieces of mail. 

In its report on the bill now before us 
our subcommittee boasted that several 
years ago it was able to cause a reduc- 
tion in service, which resulted in the 
cutting back of the delivery service in 
residential areas from twice daily to 
once daily. I have never felt this cut 
was proper and, as I pointed out a year 
ago, there is hardly a city in Europe 
that has not increased deliveries in rec- 
ent years. Moscow and other cities have 
made great strides in that direction. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it disturbs me to see 
the subcommittee today report three 
ways in which economy of a durable na- 
ture can be accomplished in the postal 
establishment, Our subcommittee rates, 
first, improvements in equipment and 
method, and second, a possible reduction 
or termination of some present postal 
services. That is in our report. 

I hold that the postal patrons of the 
United States want better postal service 
with no reductions or terminations in 
our present service. Our annual review 
of the money requests submitted by the 
President and the Bureau of the Budget 
for the Post Office Department is cursory. 

May I repeat again, this is my last 
presentation on a regular appropriation 
bill in this House of Representatives, and 
I know my colleagues and my friends are 
going to listen to the very important 
things, I truly believe they are impor- 
tant, I am now saying. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, our annual 
review of the money requests submitted 
by the President and the Bureau of the 
Budget for the Post Office Department is 
cursory. Our subcommittee holds some 
8 or 10 days of hearings and the Post- 
master General and his staff appear to 
justify their requests. We hear no pa- 
trons, and it is rare that we have as a 
witness a representative of the postal 
workers union. There are 570,000 postal 
workers in our United States. We have 
no policing of the expenditure of these 
funds during the year except now and 
then a staff inquiry. When we impose 
our judgment respecting volume on that 
of the department, we usually err, and 
the Department in due course presents 
a supplemental, which we usually accept. 
Last year we felt that the Department 
had gone overboard in its volume esti- 
mate, and we cut that estimate down. 
Within a few days the Department will 
come before us to justify a $21.4 million 
request to carry through its operations 
until the end of the 1960 fiscal year, that 
is, June 30 next. We made a mistake, 
and we now have to correct that error 
by allowing what? A supplemental of 
millions of dollars of extra funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not like to see the 
House and the Congress march uphill 
and downhill on appropriations for the 
Post Office Department of the United 
States. Now, witness what happened in 
1957 when we were working on the 1958 
fiscal year request. What did happen in 
1957? Our subcommittee cut the 1958 
request by $58 million. The Department 
closed every office in the land on one 
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Saturday morning as the result of this 
$58 million cut. Within a month and a 
day after the bill as cut went through 
the Congress of the United States we in 
this body were restoring every dollar of 
that cut plus $75 million more for re- 
quired services of the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the United States. That was a 
reflection on the Congress of the United 
States. We erred grievously in 1958, and 
it took us only 1 month and a day to 
make the correction. 

Mr. Chairman, what does the Post- 
master General say today about the 1961 
cut now before us? Here is what he 
says: 

I am shocked at the magnitude of these 
reductions, the largest appropriations cut in 
postal history. 


Then he goes on to say— 
if anything like this cut is ultimately ap- 
proved, we would, of course, have to curtail 
service drastically, reduce our entire modern- 
ization effort and deprive many communities 
of greatly needed postal facilities. 


Now, he has been accused of having 
“bureaucratic paranoia.” I do not think 
that is a fair or proper reference to the 
Postmaster General of the United States. 
I, too, went to the corner of the Chamber 
a few moments ago to look in Webster’s 
dictionary to get the meaning of para- 
noia,” and this is the meaning, accord- 
ing to Mr. Webster, “A chronic mental 
disorder characterized by systematized 
delusions of persecution and of one’s own 
greatness, sometimes with hallucina- 
tions.” Nobody wants to say that of the 
Postmaster General of the United States 
who, in his frequent appearances before 
our subcommittee, has been applauded 
by every member of the committee for 
his production efforts in one of the 
greatest enterprises in all this world. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I measure my 
words when I say I am sure the Post- 
master General means just what he says, 
and I am equally sure that this House 
within a reasonable period will be making 
a restoration of most of the funds re- 
quested in this budget. 

I am not going to propose any amend- 
ments for restoration today, because I 
was defeated in the committee; the 
leadership on both sides were opposed to 
my efforts. I am not going to offer a 
recommittal motion here today, such to 
include a restoration proposal. Iam not 
going to put my colleagues and my 
friends on the spot. This bill with its 
record cuts is scheduled to pass. 

Mr. Chairman, the man-years required 
for the Post Office Department to han- 
dle this increased volume in 1960 which 
were not in the budget document have 
been increased by 3,803 as testified on 
page 48 of the hearings. The committee 
intended to hold the increase in employ- 
ment in 1961 to that experienced during 
the present year. Under the revised 
1960 figures, it is apparent that the De- 
partment will use 18,000 man-years more 
in 1960 than in 1959 but is asking for 
an increase in 1961 of only 14,000 man- 
years. However, the funds allowed by 
the committee today will permit an in- 
crease of only half this amount or 7,500 
man-years. 

How, I ask you, how can the Depart- 
ment possibly handle an increase of 4 
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percent in mail volume with only a 11⁄2- 
percent increase in employment? For 
1961 we are proposing to lay the founda- 
tion for a certain supplemental request 
for Post Office funds; there is no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. Chairman, a very important item 
at this point. Our subcommittee makes 
much of a statement in its report that 
the committee is recommending an in- 
crease of $104,595,000 for the fiscal year 
1961 over the amount appropriated to 
date for the fiscal year 1960. Nowhere 
do you find in the report any statement 
to the effect that almost $40 million of 
this amount will be required to pay em- 
ployees’ health benefits as a result of 
congressional legislation this last year, 
for which you and I voted. 

Reference has been made to extraor- 
dinary savings the committee expects 
will be realized this next year be- 
cause of the success in the so-called 
Brooklyn Guide Plan Study. It is not 
explained that the Brooklyn Post Office 
was badly behind on productivity and 
therefore any achievement of the Guide’s 
program in this office would not be repre- 
sentative. Furthermore, it was not fully 
developed by our committee that em- 
ployee unions are bucking this program 
right and left. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say just a few 
words about the transportation appro- 
priation. Last year we cut this appro- 
priation $3.3 million and the Department 
did not appeal in the hope that it might 
conceivably live within the funds al- 
lowed. To complete the year the De- 
partment has had to borrow the same 
figure, $3 million, from other funds un- 
der the transfer clause and it is now 
seeking replacement of this $3 million 
in this supplemental bill that we are go- 
ing to consider in just a few days. There 
is no significant way in which the trans- 
portation activity can be curtailed other 
than by the placing of an embargo on 
certain types of mail and refusing to 
handle such, 

Mr. Chairman, the cut in the facilities 
appropriation was $13.6 million of which 
$10 million is in the fund used for the 
payment of rent. Payment of rent—we 
are cutting that. The rent money for the 
Department requested for the fiscal year 
1961 is predicated on the occupancy of 
buildings becoming available in 1961 
which have been contracted for during 
the fiscal year 1960; some in 1959, some 
in 1958. How can we approve this re- 
duction when the obligations for a major 
part of the funds have been made? 

Tt is our subcommittee, led by the dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Gary], that has been 
prodding the Post Office Department for 
years to up its modernization program. 
Anyone familiar with the postal plant 
knows the story of its crude obsolescence. 
We have actually cut $30 million from 
postal modernization in this bill. This 
is a 40-percent cut. 

How many of you are concerned about 
modernization in your own district? 
There are 20 large projects, major proj- 
ects, with a priority No. 1 scheduled for 
action during this next fiscal year. They 
are prejudiced, they are hurt in this op- 
eration. There are 150 more throughout 
the United States. Have you checked 
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with the Post Office Department; have 
you checked with your committee to see 
if your post office is going to be modern- 
ized, if new electronic equipment is going 
to be put in your post office? 

They may be in the 1960 and 1961 
programs. 

If this cut is based on a misinterpre- 
tation by the committee of obligations 
made to date for this program during 
1960, an explanation of these obligations 
is important. The whole concept of 
postal modernization is new, but our 
committee has been prodding the De- 
partment to get going on it. In 1948 the 
distinguished chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Virginia 
Mr. Gary], accused Postmaster Donald- 
son of dragging his feet on moderniza- 
tion, and Mr. Donaldson did not like it. 
He had words with our chairman. But 
our chairman was right when he said 
what he did. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. That incident shows that 
the present chairman of this committee 
has not played any favorites, since Mr, 
Donaldson was a Democrat and I did not 
hesitate to criticize his actions when I 
did not approve of them. 

Reverting to his previous remarks, the 
gentleman certainly knows I had no idea 
whatever of casting any reflections upon 
the mentality of Mr. Summerfield. He is 
an extremely able man; as a matter of 
fact, he operates a little more cleverly 
sometimes than I like. Personally I have 
very great respect for him, and we have 
long been good friends. When I used the 
words “bureaucratic paranoia” I did not 
apply them to him as a person; I said 
that some department heads were suffer- 
ing from bureaucratic paranoia which, 
of course, meant that they were suffer- 
ing delusions of grandeur with respect to 
their departments. 

Mr. CANFIELD. May I say to my 
friend from Virginia, my beloved chair- 
man, I agree with all he said about how 
he went after Mr. Donaldson on mod- 
ernization. He has also gone after Mr. 
Summerfield on modernization. But he 
never had an opportunity to cut Mr. 
Donaldson the way he has cut Mr. Sum- 
merfield in this bill today. This $30 
million cut is something unprecedented. 
It is a most severe cut, an historic cut. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not a fact that our 
subcommittee, when Mr. Donaldson was 
in office, recommended that he decrease 
the service of the Post Office Department 
by cutting the delivery of mail in resi- 
dential sections from twice a day to once 
a day, and ha put that into effect and 
said that it was because of the recom- 
mendation of our committee? I stood on 
the floor of this House and assumed full 
responsibility. We have saved over $100 
million a year by that one change, and 
nobody in the United States has suffered 
by reason of it. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I think the gentle- 
man recalls that I fought that cut very 
bitterly, if I may use that word; yet I 
do not like to use the word “bitterly” 
because there is no bitterness in my sys- 
tem. I fought that cut very aggressively. 
T still disagree with my chairman on the 
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validity and the propriety of that cut. 
It has saved some money. Yet I envision 
the day, and I will not be here next year 
or the years thereafter, when there will 
be more than one delivery of mail a day 
in the United States, even as they have 
four in Moscow, four in Berlin, five in 
London, and four in Brussels. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. I think the hearings 
will show that the committee examined 
most thoroughly into the question of the 
very tremendous modernization pro- 
gram. The committee spent days, not 
hours but days, in examining the wit- 
nesses to attempt to determine the 
feasibility and economic worthwhileness 
of this modernization program. After 
2 days we knew less about it than when 
we began. They were completely unable 
to justify the $500 million proposed mod- 
ernization program. As the gentleman 
knows, the turn-key project is $15 mil- 
lion. Whether it is worth while and the 
question of its utility is very doubtful. 
With reference to the Oakland proposal, 
we were unable to find any real objective 
for it. It is a $9 million program. So 
the whole question of mechanization and 
modernization is up in the air. They 
have been unable to justify this program, 
and the committee just wants them to 
slow down so we can find out where we 
are going so the taxpayers of this country 
can get their dollar’s worth of value for 
every dollar spent. This is not going to 
cripple the program. It is intended to 
slow it down until we know where we 
are going. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr, GARY. I just want to say to the 
gentleman, I heard the suggestion this 
morning that this was a political cut. 
That is not true. I simply asked the 
question with respect to Mr. Donaldson 
to show that we cut when the Demo- 
crats were in power as well as the Re- 
publicans. 

Mr. CANFIELD. May I say to my 
good friend from Virginia, for whom I 
have the greatest affection, that he has 
never played politics on this committee 
and he has never played politics as we 
talk about it here on the floor of the 
House. The gentleman from Virginia 
is not that way. Most certainly, no 
such criticism like that has ever ema- 
nated from me. 

Mr. GARY. I am sure of that but I 
= hear the suggestion here this morn- 

ng. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The gentleman 
from Virginia is sincere, dedicated, 
honest, and clean, and I repeat, he is 
the salt of the earth and no charge like 
that would ever be made by me, and if I 
ever hear anybody else making such a 
charge, I would have plenty to say. 

Mr. GARY. I thank my colleague 
very much. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been on this subcommittee longer 
than any other member. I have been 
on this subcommittee since 1945. I 
have been so concerned about our Post 
Office Department and its moderniza- 
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tion program. I have worked with the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] 
and with the Department and Postmaster 
Generals—not one but with several. I 
was chairman of this subcommittee in 
yesteryear when a certain Postmaster 
General, and listen to this, said that he 
would not appear before our subcommit- 
tee to justify the requests of the Post 
Office Department. He said he simply 
would not appear. That was an un- 
heard of thing, but he did appear. We 
are writing a different story today. We 
are living in a different world. We are 
competitive. We are competitive with 
the Soviet Union. We are competitive 
with other countries. We cannot afford 
to let the Post Office Department de- 
teriorate. We cannot afford to go back- 
ward. We cannot afford to cut $82 mil- 
lion from the President’s budget for the 
Post Office Department. We cannot 
afford to make a 40-percent cut in the 
appropriation for modernization if we 
mean to go forward. 

The first year of postal moderniza- 
tion is the most critical and consumes 
much time in preparation, with the need 
to develop engineering data, make in- 
dividual facilities studies, effect land ac- 
quisitions, and negotiate research con- 
tracts. In the first half of the current 
fiscal year, only 22 percent of the money 
appropriated was obligated because of 
the time necessary to prepare for later 
obligations. However, in the last calen- 
dar month alone, an additional 15 
percent of this appropriation was spent. 
This reflects the accelerated pace now 
achieved. I am convinced from inquiries 
of departmental officials that the bal- 
ance of the total appropriation will be 
completely obligated before the end of 
this fiscal year. Furthermore a sub- 
stantial backlog of planning and engi- 
neering will be available for action as 
fiscal year 1961 begins. 

Mr. Chairman, almost every congres- 
sional district in our country is involved 
in this modernization program. If we 
had a record vote here today and, of 
course, there will not be a record vote, I 
wonder how many Members would say 
“aye” to this cut in postal operations? 
I wonder how many Members would say 
“aye” to this cut in modernization—a 
40-percent cut. 

A drastic cut of 40 percent in the pro- 
gram which the Department has pro- 
jected for the next fiscal year will 
basically defeat the whole concept of 
modernization and destroy the momen- 
tum which has been attained in reach- 
ing the worthy goal of plant rehabilita- 
tion of the Post Office Department, rec- 
ognized by all as long overdue. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished 
chairman of our subcommittee some time 
ago referred to the cut imposed by this 
committee on Internal Revenue. When 
that cut went down to the White House, 
President Truman signed the Treasury- 
Post Office appropriation bill, and do you 
know what he said? He said: 

For every dollar cut in the Internal Reve- 
nue Service we are going to lose $20 for the 
Treasury of the United States. 


Using Mr. Truman’s words, this $15 
million cut we would impose on the In- 
ternal Revenue Department today would 
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mean $300 million lost to the Treasury 
of the United States. 

The number of taxpayers required to 
file income tax reports has steadily in- 
creased, so that during 1959 almost 93 
million tax returns were filed with the 
Service. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
in his presentation of the 1961 budget 
made it clear that this Service was now 
in a position to recruit and train a sub- 
stantial number of new agents. Each 
one will pay his cost of service person- 
nel many times more. The Commis- 
sioner says 10 times more. Mr. Truman 
says in his day 20 times more. The 
Treasury Department on December 31, 
1959, had more than 12,000 fewer 
civilian employees than it had at the end 
of 1952. That is remarkable. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are cutting 
the Internal Revenue Service $15 million 
today. They had 55,370 employees at 
the end of 1952; only 47,972 at the end of 
1959. In 1952 the revenue collections 
totaled $65 billion. In fiscal 1959, with 
fewer employees, the revenue amounted 
to $80 billion. What a job was done by 
the Internal Revenue Service during 
this last fiscal year. 

The number of tax returns filed con- 
tinues to increase. This cut today will 
result in failure to collect hundreds of 
millions of dollars of essential tax 
revenue. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am happy 
to hear the gentleman make that state- 
ment. I am wondering what is behind 
the philosophy of the majority on this 
committee in the light of the rather con- 
stant criticism that we hear emanating 
from the other side about tightening 
up more on tax collection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. What is the position 
of the gentleman’s committee, the Ways 
and Means Committee, and its counter- 
part, the Senate Finance Committee, on 
this matter? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Our posi- 
tion is quite clear. I wish someone from 
the majority side might speak, but I 
think I speak accurately. We have been 
urging the Internal Revenue Service to 
clamp down, and do more work in the 
way of tax collection. We are well 
aware of the problems that they face in 
the matter of trained personnel and ex- 
pansion; and, after all, the collecting of 
taxes does depend on the number of tax 
returns. Those have increased consid- 
erably. Even at this point about $1 
spent on tax collection has produced 
about $10 in additional taxes. We are in 
an era where the expenditure of money 
really produces results. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I wonder now if my 
colleagues will listen to me for a minute 
or two as I digress to say something 
personal. 

Mr. Chairman, on May 27 last, I be- 
came ill; I suffered a very serious case 
of physical exhaustion. The doctors at 
Walter Reed Hospital suggested that I 
go to Syracuse, N.Y., to be with my 80- 
year-old mother, my sister, and my 
brother-in-law, who is Chancellor Wil- 
liam Pearson Tolley, of Syracuse Uni- 
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versity. I was in Syracuse under the 
care of doctors for 3½ months. It was 
the second episode of this kind I have 
experienced in my life. I do not know 
how many Members listening to me to- 
day have experienced anything like it, 
but when I went to Syracuse, even the 
odor of coffee was most distasteful; I 
could not stand the smell of cooking 
food, particularly meat. I lost weight, 
and I had a difficult time getting back 
on my feet. 

My therapy consisted of taking long 
walks, doing a little swimming, and by 
and by it seemed to me after commun- 


‘ing with my Maker, my prayers were 


being answered. 

I returned home some time in Novem- 
ber. On December 1 last I lost my nurse, 
my 80-year-old mother was called 
away—and what a wonderful woman 
she was; what a zest for life she had. 
Believe it or not, 2 years ago she was 
beating my younger brother, 5 years 
younger, at golf in Nashua, N.H., and 
making some par holes. It was a difi- 
cult summer, very hot and humid. A 
major part of my therapy was talking to 
my mother and listening to her advice. 
Among her words of advice were these: 
“Gorpon, I do not want you to run 
for Congress for an lith time; I do 
not want you to run again.” I did not 
promise mother that I would not run 
again, but I did everything but make a 
covenant with her that I would not; 
and when she was called away on Decem- 
ber 1 last I knew that I could not run 
again. 

But I have recovered from that ill- 
ness, and I want to say to my colleagues 
and friends in the House among other 
things that I am going to write about 
in the days ahead—and I am going to 
be interested in you and all you are 
doing. I am always going to be in- 
terested in good government. I plan to 
crusade for a 4-year term for Members 
of the House of Representatives, for 
which President Eisenhower recently 
made a strong statement. Some of our 
best lawyers feel that there should be 
4-year terms on a staggered basis but be 
the terms staggered or not I think House 
Members should have 4-year terms. 
There is no reason why so many Mem- 
bers of the House have to think in terms 
of reelection almost every day and 
almost every night. There is no reason 
why they cannot enjoy periodic recesses. 
There is no reason why they cannot 
think a little bit more about the things 
they have to do in committee and on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 
Mr, Chairman, it is all wrong; the pres- 
ent system is all wrong. I know it and 
you know it. I hope it will be changed. 

I thank you for listening to me. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly urge the approval of the Post 
Office appropriation for fiscal 1961, as 
recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee. This includes a little more 
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than $40 million for postal moderniza- 
tion and the priority list of major proj- 
ects includes $3,752,000 for equipping a 
new post office at Buffalo, N.Y. 

I cannot overemphasize the dire need 
for a new post office in our city, de- 
signed to handle the increasing mail 
volume flowing through this transporta- 
tion center. The present facilities are 
in a very dilapidated condition, and the 
equipment is outmoded and antiquated. 
I repeat what I have said before, that if 
Benjamin Franklin could return and 
take a walk through our post office, he 
would find some of his own inventions 
still in use. 

The Post Office Department, as late as 
December 21, 1959, stated that it has 
been aware of Buffalo's need for some 
time. 


For the past 4 years we have been 
frustrated in Buffalo by repeated de- 
lays in planning the new working post 
office. An acceptable site has been ac- 
quired and private capital will be avail- 
able to finance construction. 

Funds in the 1961 Post Office budget 
will provide the vital new equipment 
which will be needed to make the new 
Buffalo Post Office one of the most mod- 
ern and efficient postal facilities any- 
where. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Post Office appropriation bill as it has 
been recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee. And, at the same time, I 
urge the Postmaster General to recog- 
nize and support Buffalo’s priority for 
equipment funds while expediting re- 
maining plans necessary to get construc- 
tion work started promptly. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the severe and meat-ax 
approach cuts made to the 1961 Post Of- 
fice-Treasury appropriation bill. At the 
outset, let me say that I am somewhat 
reluctant to oppose my chairman and 
the majority of our committee, for 
VAUGHAN Gary, our chairman, is one of 
the finest men that I have ever met dur- 
ing my last decade in politics. He is 
understanding, fair, and a man of un- 
impeachable integrity. I have found out 
in the time that I have served with him 
that we can disagree without becoming 
disagreeable. 

In 1959, the Post Office handled 20.2 
percent more mail than it did in 1953. 
It did this with an additional cost in 
man-hours of 7.3 percent, which figure 
includes an increase of 24.2 percent in 
city carrier manpower needed to serve 
our rapid population growth. If we ex- 
cluded the 24.2 increase of city carriers 
to cope with the mushroom growth of 
our suburbs, all other employment in- 
creased only 2.2 percent. 

Some may say that the Post Office De- 
partment could stand this cut, that they 
have asked for a great deal more than 
they need. The best answer to that is 
that at the end of fiscal year 1959, the 
Post Office ended up with $10% million 
out of an appropriation of $3,640 million. 
This amounts to the uncomfortable 
margin of three-tenths of 1 percent. I 
believe that this points up the sincerity 
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of the Post Office Department in present- 
ing its budget to the Congress of the 
United States, 

Specifically, let us talk about some of 
the cuts that have been made here—$10 
million in building occupancy—these are 
funds for the payment of rents and 
utilities. 

Such a cut cannot be sustained be- 
cause: 

First. Binding obligations for payment 
of these funds are made when an agree- 
ment to lease is entered into by the De- 
partment. Six months to 2 years are 
required to provide new facilities from 
the time of the binding agreement to the 
date of actual occupancy by the Depart- 
ment. Reductions cannot, therefore, be 
made in expenditure of these funds 
which, in fact, have been committed. 

Second. Utility bills must be paid as 
utilities are used. The Department can- 
not postpone or curtail the use of re- 
quired utilities, thus expenditures for 
this purpose must be paid from other 
funds in the Department if appropria- 
tions for this purpose are insufficient. 
The transfer of funds from other parts 
of the operating budget create an in- 
excusable and intolerable condition for 
postal management. 

In regard to the committee’s proposed 
$30 million cut in funds for postal mod- 
ernization, this 40-percent cut is danger- 
ous because: 

First. The rapid growth of mail vol- 
ume since World War II and the continu- 
ing rise expected have made obsolete an 
already antiquated physical plant of the 
Postal Establishment. Archaic methods 
of mail handling have been compounded 
and actually doubled and tripled in re- 
cent years due to this deplorable state of 
capital equipment and building accom- 
modations. This situation cannot be 
improved without concerted effort now. 
Further delays will cause tremendous 
inefficiency and high costs of service if 
the tools for modern plant operation are 
denied the Post Office Department. Each 
congressional district in America suffers 
to some degree, large or small, from the 
deficiencies of functionally degenerated 
postal accommodations and the resulting 
deteriorated service for mail patrons. 
How can any Member of this astute body 
fail to see the seriousness of this 
problem? 

Second. Planning and engineering of 
new facilities and equipment require 
months of preparation. Studies which 
have been made and are being made for 
the Department’s program for 1961 will 
be largely wasted effort if funds are not 
available for implementation of the 
program. 

Third. The Department has reached a 
point of activity great enough to handle 
its projected program without difficulty. 
Reduction in the program will complete- 
ly destroy this momentum and require a 
complete reprograming of all mod- 
ernization. 

Fourth. All of the projects for im- 
provement which the Department calcu- 
lates for 1961 have been discussed in and 
out of Government for as long as 5 to 10 
years in the past. The citizens of com- 
munities destined to receive modern 
postal plants in the coming fiscal year 
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are cognizant of the already prolonged 
delays and will find further delay ex- 
tremely hard to explain to their satis- 
faction. 

Fifth. In fiscal year 1960 the Congress 
cut over 10 percent of the funds request- 
ed by the Department. The final appro- 
priation of $80 million was acknowledged 
by all to be small. Yet we are now dis- 
cussing a further cut of 40 percent, or an 
additional $30 million, in the second year 
of this badly needed program. How can 
the Congress in 1958 act to demand mod- 
ernization of the postal plant and now 
for fiscal year 1961 justify the provision 
of such ridiculously low amounts as to 
effectively kill any continuity for action? 

Sixth. Included in postal moderniza- 
tion is an estimate of $5,960,000 for re- 
search and engineering. While the 
action of the committee did not specifi- 
cally cut this item, as part of the overall 
modernization program, it will be ad- 
versely affected by any general cut in 
these funds. A large number of man- 
hours of engineering goes into every proj- 
ect designed for the modernizing and 
improving of mail handling facilities. 

Postal modernization is not a luxury. 
It is a program for the survival of an 
efficient postal service in the face of a 
constant national growth. 

The cuts of $35.3 million in operations 
and $2.4 million in transportation, if sus- 
tained, will without any doubt necessi- 
tate either serious curtailments of service 
or supplemental appropriations in 1961. 
Under the tight provisions of the Anti- 
deficiency Act, it is entirely possible that 
curtailments would have to be initiated. 

It is ironical that the committee rec- 
ognizes in the report—page 21—that 
modernization of the Postal Establish- 
ment is one of the effective measures 
which can be taken to accomplish econ- 
omies in the handling of the mail and 
yet slashes the appropriation for this 
purpose. The Department introduced 
into the record substantial evidence of 
savings already achieved with the lim- 
ited funds thus far made available. The 
reductions proposed by the bill for postal 
modernization will, as I have stated, 
throw this program for a loss and delay 
for more years the advantages to be 
gained by full-scale modernization. 

In the 1961 hearings the subcommittee 
was informed that mail volume is cur- 
rently exceeding that upon which Con- 
gress based the 1960 appropriation and 
that 3,803 additional man-years would 
be required in 1960 to meet the needs of 
the service. On this basis the increase 
requested for 1961 amounts to only about 
14,000 man-years, while the increase in 
1960 over 1959 will be 18,000 man-years. 
Yet the committee’s recommendation 
would provide for an increase of only 
7,500 man-years, or much less than half 
of the 1960 increase. If the Postal De- 
partment is correct in its expectations 
of an increase of 5.2 mail volume over 
last year’s committee estimate, these cuts 
made by our committee will hinder the 
progress of the Post Office Department 
and, in fact, bring it to a standstill. 

In concluding I would like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing progress which has already been 
made by the Post Office Department in 
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clerk productivity and which was built 
into the budget estimates for 1961, and 
also to pay tribute to the clerks for their 
conscientious service to the Department. 
It is my hope that these cuts be substan- 
tially restored: 

Average pieces of mail per clerk man-year 


Fiscal year: 
po falas CE a SE 239, 223 
o cise err arses er edie tocol 241, 530 
1960 (estimate 243, 231 
1961 (estimate 245, 568 


Post Office Department—Summary of man- 
years of employment 


1960 budget estimate (p. 14 of re- 


F ES Se SE ae 3, 364 
Add 1960 increase (p. 48 of hear- 
. ᷣͤ CE A E SOR 3, 803 
Revised 1960 estimate 567, 167 
pe . eh | eae Se ae a 9, 203 
Expected 1960 increase. 17, 964 
1961 request. 581, 632 
1960 revised estimate. 567, 167 
Revised 1961 increase over 
TOOU aE AEC RY 14, 465 


Committee’s proposed allowance 574, 632 


1960 revised estimate 567, 167 
Committee’s proposed in- 
asse 7, 465 


Before closing, Mr. Chairman, I think 
there is a very innocuous locking 
amendment to this bill but one that has 
concerned me no end. We met in sub- 
committee and this was adopted. It was 
not taken up before the full committee: 
it was merely accepted as routine. I had 
a great deal of time to think over the 
weekend when I went home, and my 
conscience, Mr. Chairman, bothers me 
no end to think that this piece of legis- 
lation has this language in it. 

We are providing in this bill, Mr. 
Chairman, that every Member of the 
Congress be given the privilege on his 
frank to send his constituents “oc- 
cupant” mail. In other words, Mr. 
Chairman, what we are doing here is 
merely saying to a Congressman, “You 
can send out to every single voter in 
your district a letter merely by stating 
on the cover, ‘Occupant.’ ” 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to be a 
party to compounding a felony. What 
is good for me is good for my consti- 
tuents. What is bad for my constituents 
is bad for me. If this is bad for my 
constituents then the Congress should 
not have this privilege and I hope this 
will be stricken out. If it is not stricken 
out I make this pledge, that my office 
will never avail itself of this service. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PELLY. With regard to the re- 
marks the gentleman made about taking 
this mail in the cities, as I understand 
it, that authority now exists in the law. 

Mr. CONTE. For rural box holders. 

Mr. PELLY. I think it does also for 
city mail. 

Mr. CONTE. It is a matter of depart- 
mental policy that they are against it 
for city delivery. 
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Mr. PELLY. But there is nothing in 
the language of this bill, as I see it, that 
would compel the postmaster to follow 
the authority that exists now in the law; 
is that correct? 

Mr. CONTE. I do not know. 

Mr. PELLY. It says the funds are 
made available. 

Mr. CONTE. As authorized by law. 

Mr. PELLY. As authorized by law, but 
I do not think that would change the 
situation one iota, as far as I see it, to 
have this amendment. I would agree 
that the people are against that junk 
mail whether it comes from a Congress- 
man or any other source. I, for one, 
would support any amendment that was 
offered on that basis. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE, I yield. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Very clearly the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to put the 
Congress and its mail outside of the 
regulation that now prohibits occupant 
mail. That is the only reason in the 
world for such an amendment and as 
far as I am concerned, if that amend- 
a stays in, I shall not vote for the 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE, I yield to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. PILLION. I would like to refer 
to an article in this morning’s paper. 
The headline is “Summerfield Protests 
Plan To Cut Postal Funds.” 

Further on in the article he says: 

If anything like this cut is ultimately ap- 
proved * * * we would, of course, have to 
curtail postal services, drastically reduce our 
entire modernization effort and deprive 
many communities of greatly needed postal 
facilities. 


I would like to say to this committee 
that that appears to be a threat rather 
than a protest, and I regret to see that 
language and that type of threat made 
by the Postmaster General. 

I share the gentleman’s high regard 
for the Postmaster General. I think 
he has had a very fine operation there. 
He is one of the great Postmaster Gen- 
erals in the history of this country. 
But I do not believe that that is an 
accurate statement of fact. The cut 
made by the committee was a reason- 
able cut, not a meat-ax cut. It is one 
he can well live within. I am sure the 
Postmaster General realizes and knows 
very well that there is not a Member of 
this House who wishes to curtail the 
public service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and he is fully aware of his right 
to act to get supplemental funds so that 
the Post Office operations will not be 
curtailed; and I am sure he knows that 
Congress will grant him such funds. 

Mr. CONTE. Iam sorry to say I dis- 
agree with the gentleman from New 
York. I feel it is a meat-ax cut. I 
sincerely feel that way. If I did not feel 
that way I would not be here on the 
floor discussing it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CONTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. With respect to the 
provision, which I take it is what the 
gentleman is talking about, that would 
permit Members of Congress to send out 
franked mail to occupants, I have here 
a committee print. I do not believe it 
is contained in the committee print. 

Mr. CONTE. If the gentleman will 
refer to the report on page 17 he will 
see these words: 

The committee has inserted language in 
the bill, the purpose of which is to make 
clear, on its face, that funds in the bill are 
available, as now authorized by the postal 
laws, for expenses of delivery to postal 
patrons of mail sent under the frank. It 
anticipates return to a method of addressing 
city-delivery franked mail followed on pre- 
vious occasions, as has long been the case 
with rural and star-route mail. This would 
facilitate communication with constitu- 
encies in consonance with concepts inherent 
in the granting of the frank. 


Mr. Chairman and colleagues, the 
decision to retire by our distinguished 
colleague, GORDON CANFIELD, prompts me 
to express my feelings and, I am sure, 
those of my associates on this commit- 
tee. Thus, by his decision, a career of 
37 years on the Hill, 20 of which were 
devoted to legislation, comes to a close. 
To the work of this committee he 
brought the high standards of serious 
application and meticulous regard for 
detail. 

During his term as chairman of this 
committee he displayed unusual tact and 
diplomacy. In the Ist session of the 
83d Congress the Treasury-Post Office 
bill sent from this committee was passed 
without a single change in the House 
and, what is more unique, was accepted 
in the same manner by the Senate: a 
rare moment in the history of legisla- 
tion. 

Certainly, his example of serving be- 
tween sessions in World War II, aboard 
a tanker as an ordinary seaman to en- 
courage interest in the merchant marine 
effort, was an inspiration and contribu- 
tion to the war effort. As a Congress- 
man he was never satisfied to accept the 
written reports alone. To be completely 
informed he wanted to see for himself 
and, as a result, traveled to areas all 
over the world. Buchenwald, Hiroshima, 
the Korean war front, and many others, 
came under his personal scrutiny. The 
establishment of a Coast Guard Reserve 
is due to his indefatigable efforts. 

There is much, indeed, to thank him 
for and I as a newcomer to the Congress 
feel privileged in having had the bene- 
fits of his vast knowledge and long ex- 
perience and to have learned from his 
example and wisdom. To the new phase 
of his life he is bringing all the char- 
acteristics which have made his career 
in the Congress such an outstanding 
success. While I, personally, regret that 
he shall no longer participate in the de- 
liberations of this body, I know that his 
exemplary guidance shall ever remain 
with us. 

I wish him a long life of good health 
and happiness: The sincerest of good 
wishes on the new life which he has 
chosen. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Corsetr], a member 
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of the legislative Committee on the Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked for this time in order to direct 
a few questions to the chairman of the 
subcommittee. First, notwithstanding 
the language of the report as found on 
pages 13 and 14 and notwithstanding the 
$45 million cut in the appropriation 
which was predicated on the probability 
or possibility that the guideline system 
would be widely extended, the chairman 
of the subcommittee said, did he not, 
that neither he nor the committee en- 
dorsed or recommend this guideline 
system? 

Mr. GARY. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. CORBETT. All right. But that 
is apart from the main burden of the 
questions I wanted to ask. As the gentle- 
man knows, I regard him as one of my 
best friends here, but I am going to dis- 
agree with him rather sharply at this 
time. Does the gentleman suspect there 
is any danger of these paranoidal ten- 
dencies he mentioned spreading to the 
committees of the House? It is possible 
that this bureaucratic epidemic might 
spread up here? 

Mr. GARY. We, in this subcommittee, 
tried to hold it down. 

Mr. CORBETT. I am afraid the 
gentleman failed because I wonder under 
what jurisdiction or under what new 
grant of authority the subcommittee has 
practically cut the heart out of the 
postal policy act of May 27, 1958. Was 
there some new ground or authority or 
something that permitted the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to undo the work 
of the House and Senate and conferees? 

Mr. GARY. In what respect? 

Mr. CORBETT. In what respect? All 
right, sir. I find this on page 50 of the 
hearings. Here is the language: 

The statutory language proposed should 
eliminate the possibility of misunderstand- 
ing in this area (that is, public services) in 
hearings on postal rates both before congres- 
sional committees and the ICC. 


So your language in these hearings 
and again in the report—in the report 
you say—and these figures are approxi- 
mate: 

The public service features under some 
estimates, particularly the Senate research— 


the public service features amount to about 
$250 million, 


This bill provides $49 million for public 
service features. 

My question is not as to which figure 
is right, but how does the subcommittee 
on appropriations just ignore the policy? 
Mr. GARY. I still say to the gentle- 
man, the committee tried to hold that 
down. I personally am absolutely op- 
posed to any allowance for public serv- 
if you want to know the truth about 


Mr. CORBETT. Yes; but just a mo- 
ment 

Mr. GARY. The gentleman is asking 
A and I am trying to answer 


Mr. CORBETT. I want to ask the 
gentleman a question. I did not ask the 
gentleman whether he is for or against 
the items. We are in disagreement. I 
simply ask under what authority do you 
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set aside the Postal Policy Act of 1958 
and take your own figures? 

Mr. GARY. This question arose last 
year. The House cut the item out of 
the bill entirely. The other body put 
that provision in, and the final action 
was a compromise. This year the De- 
partment asked for the compromise 
figure, and we agreed to it. That is the 
situation. 

Mr. CORBETT. All right, I will ask 
my question again. Under what au- 
thority does either the Department or 
the subcommittee find the power to set 
aside the will of the Congress? 

Mr. GARY. Under the power to make 
appropriations to carry out the action of 
the Congress. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations is not required to recom- 
mend appropriations for everything that 
the Congress authorizes. 

Mr. CORBETT. I grant that—grant- 
ed. In the hearings you say further: 

The appropriation is merely a device by 
which the Congress itself will establish each 
year the portion of the Department’s net 


cost which should be borne by the general 
taxpayer. 


You say “should be.” Now it is not 
your prerogative to say what should be. 
It is your prerogative to say how much— 
but not as to what should be. And you go 
on to say that the remaining portion 
should be paid for by the users of the 
postal services in accordance with the 
provisions of the Postal Policy Act. Let 
me show you what you did there. You, 
in effect, said and I will use, for ex- 
ample, the income tax law—the income 
tax law says, in effect, that you shall 
pay a percentage of tax on your gross 
income, But then it adds the words 
“after deductions.” You gentlemen 
simply left out the words “after the de- 
ductions for public service” and said 
that the users of the mail should pay 
the remaining deficit. I am not going 
to debate here as to why I think this is 
a dishonest tax levied on a proportion of 
the population. I am simply questioning 
and trying to find out how the subcom- 
mittee can undo an act of Congress 
with language in a report? 

Mr. GARY. If the gentleman finds 
that the subcommittee has done any- 
thing illegal or improper in the bill, he 
is completely at liberty to take such 
corrective action as he deems advisable. 

Mr. CORBETT. Should I say that 
the gentleman has taken a legislative 
fifth amendment? 

Mr. GARY. It was not intended as 
such because I stated previously in 
quite emphatic terms that if I had my 
way, there would be no such item in the 
bill at all. That is not evading the 
issue. I have declared exactly how I feel 
about it. I fought that item last year 
and finally we comprised on the method 
of computing the amount. The bill now 
before the House includes an item for 
public services computed in the manner 
approved by the Congress in its final 
action on the 1960 appropriation. This 
the committee has not set aside the will 
of the Congress at all, but has carried 
out exactly the most recent expression 
of that will. 

Mr. CORBETT. I am not 
with the gentleman’s right to favor a 
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special tax on a special group. That is 
his privilege. But that is what this 
amounts to when the Congress votes that 
certain types of mail shall be handled 
free, and this congressional policy is 
chargeable to the Treasury. Who else 
is it chargeable to? 

Mr. GARY. It is chargeable to the 
Treasury in this bill. But I must point 
out that under the Policy Act it was con- 
tended that we should charge to the 
Treasury the entire cost of handling that 
mail. 

Mr. CORBETT. I want the gentle- 
man to explain what he means by “that 
mail.” 

Mr. GARY. The entire cost of hand- 
ling the free mail. It was contended 
that we should charge the entire cost. 
Now, if that mail was not free it still 
would not pay the entire cost. It would 
only pay the postage rate which is 
charged for similar regular rate mail 
now. Our committee felt that the dif- 
ferential in rate was the proper charge 
rather than the entire cost. We so 
indicated, and we made our recommen- 
dation accordingly. 

Mr. CORBETT. Now the gentleman 
raises another issue, that if there is to 
be a public service item, should it be 
the total out-of-pocket cost to the Gov- 
ernment or the total amount of postage 
that would have been paid if the prevail- 
ing rate was charged? So the gentle- 
man is entitled to either formula, but 
how does he account for the fact that 
some of these items of public service 
are left out entirely? 

Mr. GARY. The Post Office Depart- 
ment said it was absolutely impossible 
to determine what those costs were, and 
we could not perform a miracle. 

Mr. CORBETT. They were able to 
tell you to the penny what we lost on 
first and second and third class mail, 
but they could not give you any infor- 
mation on this? 

Mr. GARY. I am telling you what 
the Department told us. We acted on 
the information they gave us. 

Mr. CORBETT. So you did not ac- 
cept the Department’s recommendations 
as to what amount of money they 
needed to operate the next fiscal year, 
but you took as Biblical what it costs 
to operate the other services? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 4 additional min- 
utes 


Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PILLION]. 

Mr. PILLION. I think there should be 
some clarification of the misunder- 
standing as to where the cut came. A 
cut of $45 million was made. That was 
only a minor consideration of the cut. 
The difference of opinion on the ma- 
terial for the cut was the major consid- 
eration. 

Mr. CORBETT. May I interrupt the 
gentleman? 

Maybe the figure should be corrected. 
It is in the report on page 14. 

Mr. PILLION. And it could be mis- 
interpreted. 

Mr. CORBETT. It says here: 

The experience in one office would indi- 
cate that potential savings of $45 million 
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might be realized from extension of the 
guideline system. 


Mr. PILLION. But it was not used as 
& basis for the cuts. 

Mr. CORBETT. It should not be in 
the legislative report, then. 

Mr. PILLION. The legislative report 
is correct, but we should not interpret it 
as a specific and flat statement. 

Mr. CORBETT. The gentleman can 
well understand my bewilderment be- 
cause the chairman of the committee 
says we can accept the Post Office figure 
and their estimates of revenue, that we 
can accept categorically their estimates 
of public service. Then I come along 
and read in the report which says $45 
million will be saved; and the gentle- 
man gets up and tells me “No; that is 
not what it means at all.” 

Mr. PILLION. That is right. 

Mr. CORBETT. I am getting as be- 
wildered as a paranoiac. That is about 
what is happening to me. But I would 
say that I have been exposed here to 
some sort of budgetary legerdemain. 

Mr. GARY. The gentleman asked me 
to answer his question. We did not ac- 
cept the Department’s figure last year, 
They came up with a figure of $170-some- 
odd million. We cut out the entire 
amount. 

Mr. CORBETT. Despite the Policy 
Act? 

Mr. GARY. Despite the Policy Act. 
It then went to the Senate. They put 
a portion of it back, and we agreed in 
conference to a compromise method of 
computing this item. This year the Post 
Office Department came in with their 
estimates computed on the basis of what 
had been agreed upon by both the Senate 
and the House last year in the appro- 
priation bill, and we have approved that 
without change. 

Mr. CORBETT. I would like to say, 
Mr. Chairman, in closing, that these 
matters of public service were once very 
carefully outlined, estimated costs put 
on, They were worked out and they be- 
came the law of the land. Since that 
date there have been deviations from 
that policy, and there will be more in the 
future. 

But what I cannot understand, they 
represent to me specifically that it is esti- 
mated that a certain item is to be 
chargeable to the Treasury; yet we can- 
not charge the full amount, that is, the 
estimated cost is not charged to the 
Treasury, they are just paying part of it 
and telling the users of the mails they 
have got to pay for the rest. We pro- 
vide for third-class mail, fourth-class 
mail, and create third-class post offices, 
fourth-class post offices and star routes 
in the country and all kinds of services. 
We say to the people of the United 
States: “You do not have to pay for it, 
we will charge it to the users of the 
mail.” On the basis of that we build up 
a huge deficit in the minds of the peo- 
ple conditioning them for a further in- 
crease in postal rates. Believe me, I 
think there is something paranoidal in 
the whole business, 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Bow es] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Chairman, I am 
grateful to the gentleman from Virginia, 
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not only for this opportunity to say a 
few words about the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy appropriation, but also to commend 
him personally for the persistent effort 
he has made in this connection. There 
are three items in the bill under con- 
sideration which are vital to the con- 
tinued development and growth of the 
U..S Coast Guard Academy in New Lon- 
don, Conn., and I am confident that if it 
had not been for the efforts of the sub- 
committee chairman and the other 
friends of the Coast Guard Academy 
here on Capitol Hill, we could not have 
reached even this limited success. Last 
year I had the honor of being appointed 
to the Congressional Board of Visitors 
to the Academy, through the courtesy of 
the able and distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Gary], who kindly 
relinquished his membership on the 
board to enable me to serve. Congress- 
man Ganx's interest in the affairs of the 
Coast Guard and his dedicated service 
on the board of visitors are well known 
to his colleagues. Under his chairman- 
ship, the Subcommittee on Treasury and 
Post Office Departments Appropriations 
has again and again expressed its con- 
cern about the deteriorating condition of 
the wartime wooden buildings still in 
use at the Academy. 

The board of visitors, in its report filed 
in August of last year, recommended 
several items of construction which were 
needed to bring the physical plant of the 
Academy up to the standards of the 
academies at West Point, Annapolis, and 
Colorado Springs. The bill before us 
this afternoon contains three items 
which will begin, if in a small way, to up- 
grade the condition of the Academy’s 
physical plant. They are $122,000 to 
provide for the extension of classroom 
space, $450,000 for the construction of a 
new maintenance shop building, and 
$20,000 for a survey of facility require- 
ments. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that these 
three items, totaling less than $600,000, 
are little enough to provide for one of 
our country’s finest service academies. 
I might point out to my colleagues, as 
the gentleman from Virginia pointed out 
to Secretary Anderson during the hear- 
ings on this bill, that the chapel at the 
Coast Guard Academy was made possible 
by voluntary contributions from mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard, in sharp con- 
trast to the millions spent at Colorado 
Springs for a chapel the design of which, 
to be very kind, is controversial. 

No one who has seen the need for new 
facilities at the Coast Guard Academy 
can help but admire the persistence and 
dedication of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, who for so many years has fought 
hard and long for adequate facilities 
there. Nor can anyone who has met the 
indifference in the Department of the 
Treasury toward the needs of the Coast 
Guard in general and the Academy in 
particular fail to realize the difficulties 
under which the distinguished chairman 
has labored. 

It is a tribute to his persuasiveness 
and diligence that this bill contains any 
items for the Academy at all. I very 
frankly wish it included funds for the 
additional buildings which are so sorely 
needed, but I welcome these three items 
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as a beginning of a larger long-range 
program, and I urge my colleagues’ sup- 
port of these small items which in time 
will mean so much. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HECHLER. I would like to ask 
the distinguished gentleman if there is 
any money in this bill for lookouts and 
peepholes? 

Mr. GARY. There is no specific 
money in this bill for lookouts or peep- 
holes. The Post Office Department, of 
course, has authority to employ lookouts 
and peepholes, and they can use any 
portion of the appropriation for “Oper- 
ations” for that purpose. There is no 
specific appropriation for that purpose 
and that subject was not discussed by 
our committee. 

Mr. HECHLER. There is no specific 
stamp of approval placed by the gen- 
tleman’s committee on the operation of 
these things? 

Mr. GARY. None whatever. 

Mr. HECHLER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. STEED], a member of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time for two purposes, first 
to make a few remarks about the bill be- 
fore us and the second to address myself 
to a more personal matter. I am sure 
that the Members are aware of the fact 
this is not only one of the largest ap- 
propriation bills to come before the Con- 
gress each year but it also involves funds 
to operate some of the most important, 
some of the oldest and some of the most 
far-reaching service agencies of the 
Government. I think also they are 
aware of the fact that we can prepare 
a bill of this sort and when the line items 
come up for sums needed for carrying 
out these several functions, you have to 
put an interpretation on each request 
for funds under one of two categories— 
whether it is essential or whether it is 
desirable, 

I think the record will show that 
throughout the years, and especially this 
year, to the very best of its ability, the 
subcommittee has tried with all sin- 
cerity to provide every dollar that it felt 
came under the heading of what is es- 
sential for these agencies to carry out 
their functions. 

Most of the disagreements we en- 
countered came under those items that 
could be classified as desirable but not 
necessarily essential. While I support 
the bill before the House today, I might 
say that in all the long variety of items 
that are in the bill there are some I 
probably would have cut more than we 
did. There are one or two I would like 
to have seen larger than they are. But 
I think that is a typical reaction that 
comes when a group of men try to pre- 
pare a very comprehensive and compli- 
cated bill like the one before us today. 

For instance, in the modernization 
program, I happen to be one of those 
who is a strong advocate of this pro- 
gram. I know it is in some sense es- 
sential and certainly in all cases highly 
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desirable that we carry on à compre- 
hensive and an effective modernization 
program, I opposed in the subcommit- 
tee the substantial cut made in this 
item; but like you always do, after the 
majority had made its decision I ac- 
cepted it, and I accept it now. 

There is another item in the bill I 
would have liked to have seen more gen- 
erously treated than we did. The rec- 
ommendation was made that we provide 
funds to construct 15 border stations 
along our border. I have been an advo- 
cate of progress in this direction for 


some time. 
Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman 

from Virginia. 
Mr. GARY. It is true that the budget 
requested funds for 15 stations along our 
borders. ‘Those stations are supported 
equally by the Bureau of Customs and 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. We recognize that all of the 
stations are needed, but we feel that to 
build 15 of them in 1 year would be 
too much of a planning and construction 
task to permit best use of the funds. So 
we are recommending money for 7 of 
those 15 stations to be built this year 
and we will consider the other 8 next 
year. 

Mr. STEED. The chairman is entirely 
correct. I only mention the item to il- 
lustrate why there are some things you 
are interested in, which you feel are 
highly desirable but for very good rea- 
sons you have to come up short of what 
you would really like to do because you 
have to total up these costs, you have to 
tighten the belt someplace, and that is 
the way these decisions are arrived at. 

I would like to address the remainder 
of my remarks to my feeling about the 
announcement of my very dear colleague 
from New Jersey, GORDON CANFIELD, to 
retire from these Halls at the end of this 
term. I do not know whether there is 
any appropriation bill that benefits as 
much from Members who have had a 
long and highly experienced background 
on the programs that are involved as 
does this particular appropriation bill. 
His long service on this committee has 
made it possible for him to have a veri- 
table wealth of knowledge about some of 
the oldest and most important agencies 
of our Government. I personally, and I 
know all of the members of the subcom- 
mittee have benefited many times from 
this wealth of information which we can 
draw on because of GORDON CANFIELD’s 
long experience and long devotion to the 
success of these agencies of our Govern- 
ment. 

His attitude is also one that has been 
refreshing and helpful to all of us, and I 
wanted him to know that I feel a per- 
sonal loss in the fact that he will no 
longer be with us after this year. I 
know that these agencies of Government 
will have lost one of their most able, 
best, finest, and friendliest advocates 
that the House has ever had, and I 
think the country will share in that loss, 
too. I regret that during the next ses- 
sion this encyclopedic knowledge that 
he has always so generously given to us 
in arriving at these difficult decisions 
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will no longer be available to us. How- 
ever, I know what his circumstances are, 
and I want him to know that I join fer- 
vently with the rest of us in wishing for 
him many years of happy, healthful, 
fruitful life after he begins his well de- 
served rest that he has decided to take. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very happy to join my friend from 
Oklahoma in the remarks that he has 
just made about our distinguished 
friend and colleague the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD], Gon- 
DON CANFIELD is one of the finest gentle- 
men that you or I or anyone else have 
ever met or ever will meet in the jour- 
ney of life. I know it has been for my 
friends and colleagues on this side of the 
aisle as it has been for my colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle a source of 
refreshing inspiration to know that 
Gorpon CANFIELD has served with us and 
has been one of our friends and to know 
the fine manner in which he approached 
the problems of his duties as a legislator 
in this important body. In addition to 
that, one of the noblest traits that he is 
possessed of and which impresses itself 
upon others as an inspiration for all 
others to follow is his nobility of char- 
acter. I know that I express the senti- 
ments of my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle in stating that we wish for 
Gorpon CANFIELD and his loved ones 
many years of happiness and success in 
retirement from this body, which he is 
voluntarily leaving. 

Mr. STEED. I thank my leader and 
I agree with him. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am sure I voice the 
sentiments of every Member of the House 
when I say we all genuinely regret the 
decision of GORDON CANFIELD to retire 
from the House. He is a man of sterling 
character, as honest as the day is long; 
conscientious, hard working and intelli- 
gent. 

He had but one purpose in his long 
service, and that was to faithfully serve 
his district, his State of New Jersey, and 
the Nation. 

It was my privilege to know him for 
many years, first when he was secretary 
to Congressman George N. Seger and 
later as Mr. Seger’s successor as Con- 
gressman from the same district. I al- 
ways enjoyed his warm friendship. It 
is my fervent hope that in his years of 
retirement, Congressman CANFIELD will 
enjoy good health and a full measure of 
prosperity. 

Our country can ill afford the retire- 
ment of this great American patroit. 
We, his colleagues in the House, will 
miss him greatly. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been my pleasure and privilege to serve 
with GORDON CANFIELD in the House for 
many years, and it has been an especial 
privilege to serve with him on the com- 
mittee. I think that there is no one who 
has devoted himself more faithfully and 
assiduously to his duties than GORDON 
CANFIELD of New Jersey. 

Naturally on this side of the aisle we 
cannot always agree with everything 
favored on the other side of the aisle 
and sometimes it has been my misfor- 
tune to find myself in disagreement with 
the gentleman from New Jersey, but al- 
ways I knew that he was sincere and 
conscientious in his position, and I might 
say that entirely too often I found that 
he was right and I was wrong. 

It is always a matter of deep regret 
when a man who has spent the best years 
of his life in this forum decides it is time 
for him to leave. He has been urged by 
both sides of the aisle to stay. His long 
and intimate knowledge of this particu- 
lar bill, which is one of the most intricate 
of all the appropriation bills that come 
to the floor of the House, has been in- 
valuable. We shall miss him. We shall 
need him. And we regret to lose him. 
His district is anxious to return him but 
he says it is time to go. 

He has earned his vacation. And so 
we wish for him in this richly merited 
rest, the best period of his life, much joy 
and happiness and Godspeed. 

Mr. STEED. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis], a member of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wanted to discuss a bit the cut in 
the Internal Revenue Service of $15 mil- 
lion, most of which is for additional 
employees that the Internal Revenue 
Service has felt were necessary in order 
to do an adequate job. 

The committee report on page 7 ac- 
tually says: 

The committee continues its support of 
an aggressive and equitable enforcement of 
Federal tax laws and encourages the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service in that program. Pres- 
ent officials of the Internal Revenue Service 
have demonstrated an aggressive and con- 
scientious approach in carrying out their 


responsibilities and in seeking additional 
funds and staff for these purposes. 


Then the committee goes on to say 
that they are going to cut $15 million 
out of their request which the Service 
Says is necessary in order to conduct this 
aggressive and equitable enforcement 
Program. 

I might state that the Internal Reve- 
nue Service has made a very detailed 
report to the committee which is to be 
found at pages 457 to 516, along with 
charts. I have never, myself, seen quite 
such a detailed explanation of just 
where personnel is going, what it is 
being used for, the training program, 
and so forth. In light of that the ac- 
tion of the committee is hard to under- 
stand. y 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point to 
a couple of items. One is at page 472 
where the Internal Revenue Service is 
discussing the enforcement activities in 
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the expense accounts and entertainment 
area. They say: 

Not only are we losing revenue, but we 
find an increasing resentment on the part of 
other people against these practices, and 
that in turn strikes at the heart of our vol- 
untary compliance system. 


Then they go on to say: 

We feel that the second major step which 
we propose to see through in detail is to 
make certain that its enforcement in the 
field is done on as reasonable as possible a 
basis as opposed to a “witch hunt” approach. 


That means detailed work and that 
means personnel. Mr.Chairman,I want 
to go on to the next point, the reporting 
of dividends and interest. This is the 
Internal Revenue Service speaking: 

The best figures obtainable would indicate 
that there is approximately $4% billion a 
year in dividends and interest that should 
be reported and tax paid on and is not. 


Again, that is an area that requires 
personnel to enforce. I have heard 
orators around the country, some of 
them in the House and some in the other 
body, talking about closing tax loopholes 
and having better enforcement. Here is 
an opportunity to doit. Yet instead of 
giving the Internal Revenue Service the 
tools to do the job, they are cut out from 
the opportunity to do that job. 

I might point out what we are talking 
about as referred to at page 510. This 
covers an interchange between the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] 
and Mr. Latham, the head of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. Referring to the 
yield as far as personnel and money 
spent in tax collection are concerned, 
we find the following: 

Mr. CANFIELD. And, I am quite sure you 
prefer the ratio of 10 to 1? 

Mr. LaTHaM. Conservatively, it probably 
will be that much, although we do not stress 
that too much because we think if we get 
from 5 to 10 times yield on a balanced pro- 
gram, it will be amply justified. 


In other words, $1 spent and $10 col- 
lected in additional revenue plus the 
fact that we preserve the basis of our 
system, which is the voluntary coopera- 
tion of our citizens when they realize 
that taxes are being collected equitably 
and fairly across the board. 

As I have before remarked, the tax 
take is the result of a formula that is 
something like this: Tax base times tax 
rate plus a factor of collectibility. As 
the tax rates go up, the factor of col- 
lectibility, I regret to say, goes down, and 
the resistance of the people to paying 
their taxes goes up. Certainly if taxes 
are not collected equitably, the compli- 
ance and the voluntary cooperation of 
our citizens declines very, very rapidly. 
If ever there was an area that needed 
further examination before money was 
out in the name of economy, it is 

8. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. StaccErs]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to add my words to those 
that have been said about the gentleman 
from New Jersey, GORDON CANFIELD, I 
believe this is the greatest deliberative 
body on earth. GORDON CANFIELD has 
added dignity and stature to this body. 
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He is a gentlemanly, honest, chivalrous, 
clean-minded, God-fearing man. I am 
honored to call him friend. I think he 
has added greatly to the stature of this 
body. His district can well be proud of 
his 20 years of service. I am sure all 
Americans can be proud of his service. 

May I ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Contre] who spoke a few 
moments ago, if he did not say that the 
services had been increased 22 percent 
from 1953 to now? 

Mr. CONTE. The mail volume has 
increased. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Does the gentle- 
man know how much appropriations 
have been increased from 1953 until this 
year? 

Mr. CONTE. The cost in man-years 
has increased only 7.3 percent. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am not talking 
about man-years; I am talking about 
appropriations, dollars and cents. I will 
tell the gentleman, if he wants to know, 
what the record shows. 

Mr. CONTE. Is the gentleman talk- 
ing about inflated dollars? 

Mr. STAGGERS. It is on the record. 
I think the gentleman perhaps knows 
something about inflated dollars, be- 
cause in that period of time dollars have 
become inflated terrifically. There is 
not much value left as to what they 
used to be. The increased appropria- 
tions have been from $2,787 million to 
$3,971 million. That is not 22 percent as 
in services; but in money I figure that 
will be over 40 percent. 

I am for better service in the Post 
Office Department. In my district they 
have been cutting out post office after 
post office in the last 7 years. My people 
cannot understand this, because every 
time we write the Post Office Department 
and ask them why they say it is for 
economy, they need to do it for better 
service, they are economizing. Thou- 
sands of post offices have been cut out 
throughout America and thousands of 
employees have been released. Where 
has the economy been? And where has 
the additional revenue gone? Members 
have spoken about meat-ax slicing of 
appropriations, yet you pick up the 
papers daily and see it said that the 
Democrats do not know what they are 
doing, they just want to spend for every- 
thing. I have heard time and again 
today this talk about curtailing the serv- 
ices. You are not curtailing one single 
thing that has been done last year or 
the year before because this bill appro- 
priates approximately $100 million more 
for this next year than it did last year. 
It is not curtailing. I am for the Inter- 
nal Revenue Department adding more 
men and not curtailing their services. 
Look at the budget and see what it pro- 
vides for. It provides for 900 more men 
to go into the Internal Revenue Service; 
900 men across America should be suffi- 
cient. I am speaking from the record 
and from the facts. I cannot under- 
stand all of this talk about curtailing. 
Let us get at the facts. You have added 
$100 million more to the Office 
Department which means 12,000 more 
men next year. Is that the kind of 
economy we are talking about? As 
stated in the committee report, there 
will be 12,000 more men for the Post 
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Office Department and approximately 
2,000 more for the Treasury Department 
including 900 people for the Internal 
Revenue. 

I would like to add that I have always 
held the Post Office Department and all 
its employees in the highest esteem. I 
feel it is one of our truly great, loyal, 
patriotic group of citizens working for 
the Government and doing a good job. 
I am only interested in giving the best 
Possible postal service that we can for 
the Nation, in keeping with our overall 
economy. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees] who has been a chair- 
man of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I join with other Members of the House 
who have spoken with respect to our 
Postmaster General. In my book he is 
one of the greatest public servants our 
Nation has ever had, I know no one 
who is more devoted to his work and to 
his service and who is more sincere in 
his efforts to serve the public than our 
distinguished Postmaster General, Mr. 
Summerfield. I also would like to pay 
tribute to his assistants. They are all 
devoted officers. This bill represents a 
great deal of hard work. I want to call 
attention particularly, if I may, to Mr. 
David Stephens, the man in charge of 
inspection in the Department. Some 
members of our official family do not 
know much about him, and there has 
been some criticism of his work. David 
Stephens is one of the great men in our 
Post Office Department. He is a devoted 
public servant. 

Mr. Chairman, having in mind that the 
real mission of the inspection service of 
the Post Office Department is to protect 
the revenues of the postal service, I took 
a look back at the general situation with 
respect to the revenues and the number 
of inspectors in the postal service, 

I noticed in the latest annual report of 
the Postmaster General that, in 1946, 
when the revenues were $114 billion, 
there were over 1,100 inspectors. This 
bill will provide for a little over 1,300 
inspectors. At the same time, I would 
like to point out that revenues have in- 
creased nearly 300 percent, to an esti- 
mated 83 ½ billion for this year. 

The Postal Inspection Service re- 
quested no additional personnel for 1961. 
All of the funds will be required to pay 
Salaries of personnel on the rolls, plus 
grade and step increases required by law. 

The committee concludes that about 
50 percent of inspectors’ time is spent on 
administration and directs a reduction of 
90 man-years between inspectors and 
field service officers. 

Testimony—page 140, report of hear- 
ings—shows at least 45 percent of in- 
spection force is engaged full time on 
criminal investigations and 40 percent is 
assigned full time to audit inspections 
of post offices and other postal installa- 
tions. Remaining is not more than 15 
percent of the force for attention to part- 
time criminal work—to which all postal 
inspectors are subject, financial defalca- 
tions, accidents and various casualties, 
major charges cases, court work, person- 
nel security, and those frequent public 
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complaints which require investigative 
attention. None of these responsibilities 
are or logically could be shared by any 
other element of the departmental or 
postal field service. 

While the Department assures that 
overlapping will be avoided and in- 
spectors will not engage in management, 
it is equally important that the Congress 
make it clear it intends no relaxation in 
attention to any one of the basic and im- 
portant duties of the inspection service 
just mentioned. It is certain the public 
will require no less, as frequent expres- 
sions clearly prove. 

The committee continues to insist that 
inspectors engage in administration. 
The Postmaster General and all other 
members of top management insist that 
inspectors have no administrative juris- 
diction except that pertaining to the 
criminal work with which it is specif- 
ically charged, and the administration 
of the inspection service itself. 

The organizational plans of the De- 
partment and the field postal service, 
which have been approved after 
thoughtful study by the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee 
clearly define separate duties and func- 
tions for the inspection service. While 
these defined duties definitely contem- 
plate that the inspection service will be 
called upon as needed to conduct serv- 
ice investigations and evaluations, these 
can be no more considered administra- 
tion than can the studies which are 
made of various operations of the sev- 
eral departments and agencies by the 
General Accounting Office. 

One of the specific understandings 
reached between the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service was that regionaliza- 
tion of management was not to in any 
manner impair the inspection service 
and that the duties of the latter must 
be extended to provide a review of all 
regional activities with reports thereof 
to be submitted to the Postmaster 
General. 

While there is no intent that the in- 
spection service will be responsible for 
management or be called upon by man- 
agement for inquiry into routine serv- 
ice matters, it is obvious that manage- 
ment will call upon the inspection serv- 
ice for various investigations for which 
they are especially trained. 

The audit inspections of all postal 
installations has for years been one of 
the basic duties of the inspection service, 
and are of greater importance today 
than at any previous time as the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office has advised. 

The current accounting system of the 
Post Office Department provides that 
many of the original documents to im- 
portant revenue items now remain in 
the post offices instead of being submit- 
ted to regional controllers as was for- 
merly required. While this system re- 
lieved postmasters of numerous reports, 
it was approved by Congress with the 

understanding that site audits and ex- 
aminations of procedures which are 
made by postal inspectors would be ex- 
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make continuous evaluations of their 
adequacy. 

The importance of criminal investiga- 
tions for which postal inspectors are re- 
sponsible obviously has not been over- 
looked as the records reveal. The 77,500 
criminal investigations accomplished 
and the 8,859 arrests affected during the 
past year speak for themselves. It is to 
be noted also that the several specialized 
programs initiated by the Chief Inspec- 
tor within the past few years are produc- 
ing outstanding results and have re- 
sulted in considerable public approval. 
It might be profitable to compare the 
cases accomplished and arrests resulting 
per man with those of other Government 
agencies having like responsibilities. A 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee recently 
commended the postal inspection service 
for its work in the handling of criminal 
work then under scrutiny by the sub- 
committee. 

I want to pay tribute to the chairman 
of our committee. He called attention, 
in his report to other committees who 
are making an investigation in respect to 
the needs of the postal service. If he 
could give us the names of the people who 
submitted such report, it would be appre- 
ciated. 

Mr. GARY. I did not refer to an- 
other committee. I referred to the staff 
of the Appropriations Committee. That 
staff investigated this matter for our 
committee. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That was the 
investigation you had in mind? 

Mr.GARY. Yes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Do we have any 
report on that? 

Mr. GARY. The report was submitted 
to the committee. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But it is not in- 
cluded in this report? 

Mr. GARY. No, it is not. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Is there any 
reason for that? 

Mr. GARY. Well, it is not customary 
to make internal committee reports pub- 
lic any more than it is for a department 
to make internal correspondence public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES] has 
expired. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Louis- 
iana [Mr. MORRISON]. 

Mr. MORRISON, Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to protest a truly outrageous de- 
velopment in connection with this appro- 
priations bill for the Postal Establish- 
ment. I refer to the abbreviated ear- 
marking of funds for public services 
— by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

There is no need to remind any Mem- 
ber of this body that an appropriations 
measure is not a proper vehicle for leg- 
islation. Yet in this instance the sub- 
committee has gone along submissively 
with the Post Office Department’s re- 
quest for “statutory language” in the 
Post Office appropriations bill for 1961. 

The Postmaster General wants this 
statutory language—Members will find 
the explanation on page 50 of the hear- 
ings—in order to undo completely the 
law which he attempted to undermine 
in the Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act for 1960, the Postal Act of 1958. 
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The Post Office Department spokes- 
man, Mr. Hyde Gillette, told the mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Postal Ap- 
propriations: 

The statutory language proposed should 
eliminate the possibility of misunderstand- 
ing in this in hearings on postal rates both 
before congressional committees and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


Just what is the misunderstanding 
which is to be cleared up? 

The Postal Act of 1958 said specifically 
that the loss on the operation of third- 
and fourth-class post offices is a public 
service cost and should be borne by the 
General Treasury. Postal officials want 
to be sure no one thinks it means what 
it says just because it was enacted into 
law by the Congress and signed by the 
President. 

The act of 1958 said specifically that 
the loss in operating star routes was 
also a public service cost. The legisla- 
tion proposed in the pending appropria- 
tion will straighten out the thinking of 
any Member who may be misled into be- 
lieving that the law meant what it said 
in this instance also. 

Similar misunderstandings would be 
cleared up as regards the loss on special 
services and the loss on nonpostal serv- 
ices designated in the 1958 act as public 
service costs to be borne by the taxpayers 
in general. 

Without this statutory language as a 
guide, Members may not realize that the 
committee report accompanying the Sec- 
ond Supplemental Appropriations Act of 
1960 was intended to supersede the 
language of Public Law 85-426. 

Legislators or members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission may simply 
add up the losses on the services enu- 
merated in Public Law 85-426 and come 
to the conclusion that public service 
costs amount to $270 million instead of 
the $49 million recommended by the 
Post Office Department and presented to 
us in the pending bill. 

I was one of the conferees who worked 
on the language which finally became 
the Postal Policy Act of 1958, but it does 
not take an insider to explain what the 
law meant in regard to public service 
costs. The intent was spelled out very 
carefully so that there would be no mis- 
understanding. 

Public services costs, according to Pub- 
lic Law 85-426, were not to constitute 
direct charges in the form of rates or 
fees upon any user or class of users of 
such public services or of the mails gen- 
erally. Public service costs, segregated 
out of general postal expenditures for 
the first time, were to be recognized for 
what they were and paid for out of the 
General Treasury. 

Such a separation does not mean any 
additional appropriation. It costs exact- 
ly the same amount of money to run the 
Post Office Department whether the 
money spent is labeled “deficit” or labeled 
“cost of public service.” But this ear- 
marking of funds is the only basis on 
which we can set just postal rates—that 
users should pay for the cost of services 
to them—no more and no less. The first 
step needed to set fair rates is to get 
the bookkeeping straightened out so that 
ee will be assessed where they be- 

ong. 
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Should any class of mail user or mail 
users as a whole pay for such public 
services as free mail for the blind, sup- 
port of smalltown newspapers, and 
other worthy causes approved by con- 
gressional action? Or should the cost 
be distributed among all taxpayers as 
are all other services performed by the 
Government for the general public? 

While there was some difference of 
opinion among the conferees as to which 
items were properly public service and 
some of us agreed to curiail the list in 
order to secure a bill, there was no differ- 
ence of opinion at all as to the principle 
that mail users should not underwrite 
the entire public service activity of the 
Post Office. It is no secret that the 
officials of the Postal Establishment dis- 
agreed with me. 

Just how did the Post Office Depart- 
ment arrive at an estimate of $49 mil- 
lion for public service costs instead of 
the $270 million which the law would 
call for? The legislative justification 
cited is the committee report which ac- 
companied the Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriation for 1960. The two public 
service costs acknowledged by the com- 
mittee and for which funds were ear- 
marked in the bill were updated. Those 
two items are the loss of revenue sus- 
tained through statutory rate conces- 
sion to certain users of the mail and the 
excess rates paid to foreign air carriers 
as a matter of national policy. 

Note the use of the term “loss of reve- 
nue” rather than totalloss. Historically 
the loss-of-revenue concept is based on 
the old Kelly law, which was specifically 
repealed in section 214 of the Postal Pol- 
icy Act. Loss of revenue is the differ- 
ence between reduced rates paid by pre- 
ferred users and the rate paid by other 
users. For instance, in the case of free 
incounty newspapers, the total cost of 
handling them is $15 million. But the 
Post Office estimate of the cost charge- 
able to the general taxpayer for this 
vital public service is $856,000. That is 
what free incounty papers would be 
charged at the regular newspaper rate. 

Just who is to bear the balance of this 
public service cost? Who is to be 
charged with the difference between 
total loss and the loss-of-revenue esti- 
mate on all of the public services per- 
formed by the Post Office? 

According to the justification sub- 
mitted by the spokesman for the Post 
Office Department—and I refer you now 
to page 87 of the hearings: 

The remaining portion should be paid for 
by the users of the postal services. 


This is in direct contradiction to the 
language of Public Law 85-426, which 
states that these costs shall not con- 
stitute direct charges in the form of 
rates and fees upon any user or class of 
users of such public services, or of the 
mails generally.” 

Fellow Members, have we completely 
abdicated our responsibilities? When a 
Cabinet officer finds a law we have 
passed does not suit him, should we say 
meekly, “We did not really mean it,” 
and then take a backdoor method of un- 
doing legislation which was passed after 
literally years of hearings and studies 
made by congressional groups? 
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We are all familiar with the sacrifices 
of vital services made today on the altar 
of the balanced budget. If we sit quietly 
by and permit the recision of the Postal 
Policy Act through this legislation, who 
can be sure that service will not be cur- 
tailed as another means of reducing the 
postal deficit, a deficit artificially in- 
flated because it includes the losses on 
postal public services. 

The appropriations measure before us 
is in direct violation of laws of Con- 
gress in that it is an attempt to legis- 
late on an appropriations bill. It is an 
obvious effort to bypass the proper com- 
mittee, the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

If the Postmaster General was dis- 
satisfied with the laws as passed by the 
Congress he should address his request 
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for amendment first to the Post Office 
Committee, not to the Committee on 
Appropriations. If the Appropriations 
Committee wishes to recommend a 
change in legislation, there are certainly 
proper means available to that commit- 
tee to make such a recommendation. 

In this instance both the request of 
the Post Office Department and the ac- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee 
are highly improper. 

The appropriations bill before us ef- 
fectively negates the action of the Con- 
gress in passing Public Law 85-426. I 
refer to the abbreviated earmarking of 
funds for public services performed by 
the Post Office Department. 

The following is a concrete comparison 
between the act of 1958 and this appro- 
priation bill: 


Tue POSTAL Pore Act or 1958 (Pustic Law 
85-426) PROVIDES 

A. The total loss (difference between in- 
come and cost) shall be set aside and 
charged to general funds. This amounted to 
$250 million or 5 percent of the Post Office 
budget. The act specifies in section 104 (a): 

1. Total loss on certain free or reduced 
rate postage items. 

2. Total loss resulting from operation of 
third- and fourth-class post offices and the 
star route system, 


8. Total loss on nonpostal services, such as 
documentary stamps, 

4. Total loss on special services, such as 
special delivery. 

5. Additional cost of transporting U.S. 
mail by foreign air carriers. 


Bur THE POSTMASTER GENERAL WANTS TO RE- 
WRITE THE Law (1961 APPROPRIATIONS ACT) 


A. Urges loss of revenue (difference in spe- 
cial rate and regular rates) but the act in 
section 214(a)(1) repealed this concept. 
Finds $49 million, or 1 percent, as public 
services. 

1. Agrees with detail but insists on loss of 
revenue. 

2. Says this item should not be in law and 
refuses an estimate—although he says he 
saves $1,400 every time he closes a fourth- 
class office. 

8. Rejects this item, although included in 
his 1960 appropriation request. 

4. Rejects this item although included in 
his 1960 appropriation request, 

5. Agrees with this. (See page 10, lines 9 
135 10 Inc., Post Office appropriation bill, 


(See exhibit A) 


B. Provides that the sum of such public 
services should not constitute direct charge 
upon any user or class of users (sec. 103(c) 
5 (A)). 

. If the law be in error, it should be 
repented in regular legislative process, 

D.In the 1960 budget the President re- 
quested $172 million for four of the items 
mentioned above. He asked that item 2— 
third- and fourth-class post offices and star 
route be modified. 

E. Act provides a balanced Post Office 
budget—revenues equaling expenses after al- 
lowance for public services. (Sec. 103(4).) 


F. Under terms of the act, deficit should 
be around $300 million, and $200 million if 
capital construction of $88 million is omit- 
ted 


G. Congress shall determine cost of these 
services in appropriation acts, based on 
budget estimates submitted to Congress (sec. 
104(b)). How can the Congress act when 
the Post Office defies the law? 


H. Public service estimates in no way af- 
fect total of Post Office budget. The faulty 
section in the 1961 Post Office Appropriation 
Act can be eliminated without affecting total. 

I. Under this act the total loss on some 
6,500 nonprofit religious, fraternal, scien- 
tific, and philanthropic pers and 
magazines, in the amount of $64 million, 
would be set aside as a public service and 
charged to general funds of the Treasury. 
The administration has never requested a 
rate increase on this item. 


B. On page 87 of House hearings, Post 
Office, says users should pay these charges, 


C. But the Postmaster General attempts 
modification in the Appropriation Act. 

D. The Postmaster General urged Appro- 
priations Committee to cut this to $37.4 
million, after House had dropped the original 
request of $172 million, 


E. But Post Office leaves $200 million in 
public services, as required by law, unsettled 
because users are not required to pay these 
costs by law. 

F. The pressure tactics of the Post Office 
in refusing to follow the 1958 act leaves the 
deficit in excess of $500 million. 


G. The administration originally sub- 
mitted $172 million (1960) in partial com- 
pliance with law. (Omitting third- and 
fourth-class post office and star route.) 
Now the administration submits $49 million 
(1961), omitting three items—((2), (3), and 
(4) of section 104(a)) and bases concept on 
theory (loss of revenue) repealed by the law. 
On page 50 of 1961 appropriations hearings, 
Mr. Gillette refers to this as “the statutory 
language.” Does he thus attempt to amend 
an act of Congress? 

H. Post Office urges that the Congress re- 
tain only that part of law it prefers and on 
a theory contrary to the law. 


I. The Post Office says only $6 million 
should be charged off as public services. It 
thereby implies: Businesses who must make 
@ profit and pay taxes to exist must pick up 
a $58 million loss on their nonprofit com- 
petitors. 

How else do we achieve that lofty “pay as 
you go” principle? It is the only possible 
way the Post Office budget can be balanced. 
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1. Oe loss — free and preferred rate mail: 


(A) Ra rate mailings: Newspapers and 

% 

(C) Free- in- county mail mmummumm 

(I) Reduced rate mailings: 2d-class oe, 
classroom 


tions for religious and 


mail: 
) Reduced rate; 3d-class mailings of non- 
profit organizations 


-class mall: 
1 ee rate mailings: 


Peer and official mall: 


8 


sanitary bur 


Total, penalty and official............- 


Official mailings; Pan American Union 
Free mailing privileges: To Pan American 
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ExkIRTr A. PUBLIC SERVICES 
Conflict between loss-of-revenue concept advocated by the Post Office Department and total loss required by Postal Policy Act of 1958 


Fran 


1. 8 on ane and preferred rate mail—Con. 
(E) Free mails, diplomatic corps of Pan Amer- 
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Total loss,! 
958 law 
(loss of 
revenue) 


ican Union countries... .......-.--..--.- $55, 000 

— ————— 55, 000 

8 Free mailin ie Absentee ballots..}.........-....]...--...--.. 

Free for the 14 CCC i eee” 1, 381, 000 1, 381, 000 

TT 495, 000 150, 000 

— 135, 08 Beo, 

— — EA 136, 345,000 | 49, 000, 000 

3. Loss on 3d- and 4th-class post offices | 2 52, 000,000 . 

414 Ay ̃ : 2 2 3 43, 000, 000 |........-... 
5. Loss incurred in performing nonpostal services, such as 

sale of documentary stamps 16, 482, 000 

6. Loss incurred in special services; such as special delivery.“ 22, 656, 000 

tee. ⁵—— . , tae) neni AEH E a 

Dee. 40, 000, 000 


in part on 1960 es 


1 Based 
2 Senate Post Office and Civil il Serv ice Committee report, 1957. 


T want to join with the other Members 
of this House in paying tribute to 
the gentleman from New Jersey, 
GORDON CANFIELD, who has over the years 
demonstrated that no more conscien- 
tious Member ever served this body. We 
hate to see him leave us, and we shall 
miss him in the years to come, 

His job has been well and faithfully 
done, and he has proven himself a great 
American by his service here. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to commend Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield, all of his associates and all em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department 
for the job they are so effectively doing 
in handling an increasingly difficult job 
and in bringing about the improvement 
and modernization of the postal service. 

Recently the Metro system has been 
installed in Maine. While there are a 
few problems, nevertheless that is a 
major step toward improvement in postal 
transportation and service to postal 
patrons. 

I am deeply concerned relative to the 
cuts in budget requests of the Post Office 
Department. We need economy in gov- 
ernmental operations but on the basis 
of our experience of last year I believe 
these cuts may prove to be unjustified. 
I trust that further consideration of 
this appropriations bill will bring about 
further study of postal needs and that 
the program of improved modern serv- 
ice may be fully supported. 

May I join with the Members of this 
body in warmest commendation for the 
distinguished service of our colleague, 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 
GORDON CANFIELD. I treasure his per- 
sonal friendship. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am greatly concerned about the condi- 
tion of the postal service. I am very 


much distressed about the changes which 
have been made in the postal service and 
about the Post Office Department’s dis- 
regard for employee privileges while at 
the same time making strong public 
statements of its awareness of those 
privileges. The record of the Post Of- 
fice appropriations hearings shows the 
administration is opposed to giving a 
proper salary adjustment to postal em- 
ployees. We are told that the salaries 
of postal employees compare very favor- 
ably with employees in outside industry. 
The National Association of Letter Car- 
riers on the other hand has come up 
with evidence to show that not only do 
the salaries of postal employees not com- 
pare favorably but that in many com- 
munities postal salaries are from 25 cents 
to 75 cents per hour less than those paid 
to garbage collectors. I remember well 
1955 when the present postal field serv- 
ices pay act was enacted. At that time 
the Post Office Department made pretty 
claims about how enactment of the bill 
would provide equal pay for equal work 
and the inequities which had been built 
into the pay structure of the postal 
worker would be removed. Since that 
time the employees have cried out per- 
sistently about the injustices of the 
postal field services pay act and any im- 
provements which the administration 
has effected within its broad authority 
have evidently been slight indeed. Now 
we have the crowning injustice of the 
Post Office Department making claims 
that there is no need to adjust the pay 
of postal employees. 

One of the circumstances upon which 
an increase in pay might properly be 
based is raised productivity. On this 
subject the record of the hearings before 
the Appropriations Subcommittee is 
rather unclear. On several occasions 
spokesmen for the Post Office Depart- 
ment declared that the average pro- 
ductivity. increase per year is 1 percent. 


ost Ascertainment,” report, 1958, 


On the other hand at page 64 in the hear- 
ings, it is declared that under the work 
performance standard system the num- 


ber of piece handlings per man-hour in- 


creased in the 5-year period from 1954 
to 1959 from 524.3 to 662.3. The purpose 
here is not to quarrel with the 30 per- 
cent increase in productivity demon- 
strated by the figures advanced officially 
in the hearings by the Post Office De- 
partment; rather I declare and insist 
that if the Post Office Department is to 
continue to attempt to make claim for 
increased productivity and if guidelines 
or other systems are to be installed as a 
means toward that end, then quite 
clearly the employees should be given 
the benefit of those increases regardless 
of the type of increase or the place at 
which those increases may occur. 

One of the biggest drains on the postal 
budget must be the constant engineer- 
ing studies which are undertaken. The 
record of this year’s appropriation hear- 
ings tells us that there is no request 
being made for implementing the new 
transportation study during 1961. Nev- 
ertheless, a study which has been un- 
der way for 2 years must have required 
quite a sum for its completion. Em- 
ployee leaders have told me that the 
new transportation study is merely a 
glorification of the metropolitan area 
plan. Accordingly, I feel that the Con- 
gress should be told exactly how much 
the study entailed in the way of costs, 
who the management engineers were 
who undertook the study, and specifi- 
cally what timetable is planned in re- 
gard to implementation of the trans- 
portation survey. The Post Office De- 
partment admits the need to improve the 
postal service and that need is readily 
discernible when it is recognized that at 


page 245 in the hearings the admission 


is made that only 3.3 percent of first- 
class mail posted by 5 p.m, could be guar- 
anteed next-day delivery. In the face 
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of such conditions, it seems obvious that 
simple air transportation alone is not 
enough. The use of highway post of- 
fices will need to be increased and it 
seems that, with the displacement of con- 
ventional aircraft such as DC-—7’s by 
huge jets, the possibility of distribution 
en route in the air should certainly be 
given consideration. 

Some postmasters have said that, in 
the face of claims of increased efficiency 
and economy by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, we find ourselves each year with 
the Postmaster General coming back for 
deficiency appropriations. All the won- 
derful new plans such as work perform- 
ance standards, guidelines, metropolitan 
area operations, and so forth, have not 
actually reduced the cost of operation 
or increased the efficiency to the point 
where actual economies in outlay can be 
demonstrated. 

Mr, Chairman, I have mentioned only 
a few of the places in which I feel the 
administration of the Post Office De- 
partment is in need of adjustment. 

One other area should be touched 
upon. Claims have been made that ex- 
cellent personnel relations exist between 
the Post Office Department and the em- 
ployees. Claims have also been put forth 
that amalgamation of airport mail fa- 
cilities and railway terminals will result 
in increased efficiency and greater econ- 
omy. If the Post Office Department 
were serene in its position in either of 
these two counts, it would not have un- 
dertaken the merger of airport mail 
facilities and terminals on the very day 
that Congress returned to Washington 
and it would not have made the an- 
nouncement just 2 days before the 
order was to become effective. 

In brief, Mr. Chairman, I feel that 
the Congress is entitled to a convincing 
demonstration by the Post Office De- 
partment that the needs of the employ- 
ees are in fact being considered; that 
the atmosphere within the Post Office 
Department is truly being improved and 
that moneys advanced by the Congress 
are being applied for productive pur- 
poses and not for engineering contracts, 
and so forth. I hope that this Congress 
in restoring to the Postmaster General 
the funds he has requested will direct 
him to undertake a truly improved 
Postal service with attendant benefits 
both for mail users and postal employ- 
ees. 
Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to compliment the gentlemen of 
the committee for authorizing money to 
continue the program of replacing in- 
adequate customs facilities, Funds in 
this bill will provide for a replacement 
at Del Bonita, Mont., and, depending on 
construction costs, also may build new 
facilities at Opheim. 

I hope the other body will provide 
additional funds to remove any doubt 
about construction at Opheim, and also 
for new facilities at Morgan, Mont. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment, 

CvI——207 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 
Salaries and expenses 


For necessary expenses of the Bureau of 
Accounts, $3,590,000. 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr.. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time, too, to 
pay my tribute to the ranking minority 
member of this subcommittee, whose 
great capacity is equaled by his integrity, 
and whom we shall miss beyond all pos- 
sibility of expression. 

I rise to ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee if he can assure me that the 
proposed cut in the appropriation for 
the Coast Guard of $3 million under the 
budget estimate will in no way affect the 
services of the Coast Guard on the Great 
Lakes, and, in particular, I must con- 
fess, on the southern and western end of 
the lake, where we need the protection 
of the Coast Guard very greatly. 

Mr. GARY. Absolutely. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Can the gentleman 
tell me if there is to be any expansion 
of the services of the Coast Guard in 
that area of the Great Lakes? 

Mr. GARY. Under the bill the Coast 
Guard could expand the services as they 
deem necessary. 

Mrs. CHURCH. May I express the 
hope to the gentleman and to the com- 
mittee that cognizance will be given to 
the local need for greater protection in 
that area of the Great Lakes, particular- 
ly since the use of small family boats has 
been increasing. 

Mr. GARY. I will say to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois that we have in- 
creased the appropriation for the en- 
forcement of the small boat law, and to 
that extent there would be additional 
funds available for that purpose. 
Mrs. CHURCH. I look forward with 
the gentleman, I hope, to the day when 
there will be adequate Coast Guard pro- 
tection on the Great Lakes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OPERATIONS 

For expenses necessary for postal opera- 

ons, not otherwise provided for, including 
uniforms or allowances therefor, as author- 
ized by the Act of September 1, 1954, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 2131); for repair of ve- 
hicles owned by, or under control of, units 
of the National Guard and departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government where 
repairs are made necessary because of utili- 
zation of such vehicles in the postal service, 
and for other activities conducted by the 
Post Office Department pursuant to law; 
$3,100,000,000, including expenses of delivery 
to postal patrons of mail matter under con- 
gressional frank, as now authorized by law: 
Provided, That not to exceed 5 per centum 
of any appropriation available to the Post 
Office Department for the current fiscal year 
may be transferred, with the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget, to any other such 
appropriation or appropriations; but the 
appropriation “Administration, regional 
operation, and research”, shall not be in- 
creased by more than $1,000,000 as a result 
of such transfers: Provided further, That 
functions financed by the appropriations 
available to the Post Office Department for 
the current fiscal year and the amounts ap- 
propriated therefor, may be transferred, in 
addition to the appropriation transfers other- 
wise authorized in this Act and with the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget, be- 
tween such appropriations to the extent nec- 
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essary to improve administration and opera- 
tions: Provided further, That Federal Re- 
serve banks and branches may be reimbursed 
for expenditures as fiscal agents of the United 
States on account of Post Office Department 
operations. 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. CHURCH: On 
page 17, line 18, after the figure “$3,100,000,- 
000” strike out the comma, insert a colon, 
and strike out the on lines 18, 19, 
and 20, as follows: “including expenses of 
delivery to postal patrons of mail matter un- 
Me Rea pe ae frank, as now authorized 
by law.” 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think it is necessary to belabor this 
point. Certainly at a time when the 
subcommittee and the committee have 
attempted to do what appears to some 
of us a most stringent job of cutting the 
moneys appropriated in this bill, it 
seems inappropriate to load an addi- 
tional service on the Post Office Depart- 
ment. However, I would say that my 
main objection is to the extension of 
the franking privilege. I think that this 
additional franking service represents 
a luxury that Members of Congress 
might very well sacrifice for themselves. 
Such discrimination, furthermore, in 
providing this expensive service to Mem- 
bers of Congress would be sure to be 
followed by extension of the privilege in 
such a way as to overburden the mails 
still further with unsolicited or “junk” 


S. 
I hope that the amendment will pass. 
Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 

opposition to the amendment offered by 

the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mr. if there is anything 
wrong in the that is sought to 
be stricken, I do not know what it is. 
It says “including expenses of delivery 
to postal patrons of mail matter under 
5 frank, as now authorized 

y W.“ 

It does not add anything. It just 
says: “This includes that item as now 
authorized by law.” 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. This does not add or de- 
tract anything at all as far as the law 
is concerned. It would, therefore, still 
be up to the Postmaster General and 
the Department as to whether it would 
regulate for or against the franking 
privilege within the city of patron’s mail, 

Mr. GARY. Yes. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. If it adds nothing to 
the law and has no purpose, why not 
agree to the amendment to strike out 
the words? 

Mr, GARY. It is in the bill and it is 
authorized by law. I see no objection to 
1 language. The committee voted for 

Mrs. CHURCH. I was very much im- 
pressed by the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. I thought 
that probably he would offer this 
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amendment. The proposal would surely 
increase the expenses of the Govern- 
ment because far more mail would be 
sent by frank. 

Mr, GARY. If by any chance it has 
the result the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts suggested, it would save the 
Post Office Department money because 
it is cheaper to distribute the mail that 
way than to distribute it according to 
address. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. If it makes no dif- 
ference, why was it left out of last year’s 
bill and why put it in this year? That 
particular clause I refer to was not in 
the bill last year. 

Mr. GARY. No, it was not in the bill 
last year. 

Mr. YOUNGER. We got along very 
well with our frank all the way through 
this year. There must be something 
that somebody has in mind in that little 
clause, otherwise it would not be in here. 

Mr. GARY. Some Members do not 
think they have gotten aleng so well 
with the frank. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I thought that we 
had gone too far. 

Mr. GARY. That is the gentleman’s 
privilege. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Unless it can be 
taken out I am not going to vote for a 
pig in a poke. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. The reason I did not 
consider an amendment, I thought there 
would be a rollcall here today and cer- 
tainly I did not want to be in a position 
of embarrassing my colleagues. The 
issue I make is, I do not know whether 
this is cheaper or not; but if it is cheaper 
then we should make it available to the 
public. Why should we single out the 
Members of Congress and give them the 
right to send occupant mail to every- 
body in their districts, whereas an ordi- 
nary citizen will not be able to do it, only 
where persons have boxes? 

Mr. GARY. We give them the frank. 
That is the purpose of the frank. Cer- 
tainly we do not give the frank to the 
public. The purpose of the frank is to 
enable a Congressman to get informa- 
tion to his constituents as to what is 
going on in the Congress. If we can 
make it cheaper for the Post Office De- 
partment to distribute it to them, I see 
no objection to it. 

Mr. CONTE. As I said on the floor 
to my good friend from Virginia, I do 
not want to compound a felony—two 
wrongs do not make a right, this would 
allow a Congressman to flood his con- 
stituents with letters or circulars or 
speeches through this method. Now, 
one of the biggest complaints that we 
receive is about junk mail. People just 
do not like to receive junk mail. Under 
this language you are encouraging the 
Congressmen to send out every bit of 
printed matter they want regardless of 
its importance or value without any ex- 
pense at all to themselves. 
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Mr. GARY. Well, I can imagine 
somebody might refer to a speech I made 
as junk, but I do not believe we want 
to classify the speeches of every Member 
of this Congress as junk. 

Mr. CONTE. I wish not to imply that 
the chairman of my subcommittee has 
made junk speeches. They are pearls 
of wisdom, and certainly I would like to 
tear a page out of his book before I leave 
the Congress. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is not compulsory 
for the Members of Congress to use this 
privilege, so it is up to the dictates of 
the conscience of each Member as to 
whether or not he sees fit to use it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, when 
in Philadelphia in 1789 the final draft 
of the Constitution was promulgated, 
the chancelleries of Europe rocked with 
derisive laughter. They said the idea 
of an ignorant backwoods people being 
able to govern themselves was absurd. 

The great majority of the colonists 
could neither read nor write. They knew 
little or nothing about international af- 
fairs and, generally speaking, informa- 
tion could be disseminated only by word 
of mouth. European statesmen were 
convinced that any attempt to form a 
government based upon suffrage by the 
people would be doomed to early failure. 

Even the fathers of the Constitution, 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, and Hamilton, were themselves ap- 
prehensive, They realized the force of 
the argument against government by a 
people who were illiterate and unin- 
formed. 

There were no public schools. Only 
the children of the wealthy were edu- 
cated. And the Founding Fathers had 
grave doubt of being able to carry to 
the people, and explain to the people, 
of the United States the issues upon 
which they were expected to vote. 

They met that desperate situation by 
three measures. 

First, they established upon every hill 
the little red schoolhouse. They taught 
the people to read. 

Second, they gave local newspapers 
the right to use the post office for local 
circulation without charge. They taught 
the people to read and then provided, by 
free distribution through the post offices, 
of newspapers carrying information 
which would prepare them to exercise 
the rights and duties of citizenship. 

And, last, they gave the Congressman 
the frank, through which he would be 
able to keep in touch with his constitu- 
ents and advise them on the issues of the 
day and his position on questions before 
the Congress and his attitude as their 
Representative on those questions. 
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Under the Constitution, implemented 
by these three expedients, we have made 
this the greatest Government on earth. 

It could not have been achieved, Mr. 
Chairman, without the schoolhouse, 
without the newspaper, and without the 
frank. 

The schools and the newspapers have 
grown with the Nation but today they 
are tampering with the frank, the only 
means of direct communication Congress 
has with the people, they are infringing 
on your prerogative as a Representative. 
They are circumscribing the original 
purpose for which it was authorized. 
They are making it impossible for you to 
reach every constituent in your district. 
Impossible is the word for no matter how 
carefully you prepare your lists, or how 
recently you have reviewed the addresses 
in your files you cannot reach everyone. 

I am myself just now having a con- 
vineing demonstration of that fact. 

For some time in my office I have had 
three extra clerks addressing envelopes 
trying to comply with all the vagaries 
of the postal dispensation. Of course 
that means delay and extra and un- 
necessary expense. But even then Iam 
receiving every day hundreds of en- 
velopes returned which could not be de- 
livered for the various. reasons marked 
on the outside of the envelope. 

Now you may be interested in what I 
am sending out in these envelopes. My 
district is largely agricultural. The 
Government publishes at considerable 
expense many farm bulletins. They are 
prepared by experts and are constantly 
revised and are very helpful and are 
much appreciated by progressive farm- 
ers. There are also bulletins in great 
demand by urban constituents. The 
only method of notifying them that 
these bulletins are available is for the 
Congressman to send them lists and then 
forward such as are requested. 

There is no politics whatever involved 
in such distributions. It is merely a 
service to those for whom the Govern- 
ment maintains experiment stations and 
compiles data—for the farmer—and of 
course it benefits those who use the farm 
products produced by these improved 
methods. 

But under this absurd restriction 
placed on the use of the frank many 
cannot be served and all the effort and 
expense of the Government to help them 
is wasted. 

The preposterous feature of it is that 
it costs the Government more and bur- 
dens the postal carrier more and delays 
the postal service more than if an en- 
velope addressed to Occupant or Box- 
holder could be used as formerly. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary], the chairman, had 
the representatives of the Post Office 
Department up here and they told us 
it was easier on the man who delivered 
the mail, and less expensive, and more 
expeditious, for him to deliver a letter 
merely marked “Occupant.” 

That is very easily understood. 

If the envelopes are addressed by 
streets, it is necessary before the post- 
man starts out to arrange his deliveries 
in the order in which they come as he 
proceeds on his route. That requires 
both time and experience. When he 
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finds some have moved or for some other 
reason it cannot be delivered, he must 
mark on each envelope why he could not 
deliver it and then send it back. But 
where it is merely sent to “Occupant” 
he does not have to arrange each letter 
before starting out. He drops in one of 
the envelopes without stopping to read 
the address and is not required to return 
an undelivered envelope with a written 
report on the reason for nondelivery. 

The gentleman calls this “junk mail.” 
Mr. Chairman, that is merely an oppro- 
brious term invented by the lobbyists who 
haunt the corridors of the Capitol and 
Departments, representing the com- 
panies who sell these lists. It is a multi- 
million dollar business. But it should 
not be allowed to interfere with the long- 
established right of every Member of 
Congress to reach every constituent in 
his district in the least expensive and 
most effective way. 

To circumscribe the right of a Repre- 
sentative to inform every constituent on 
the issues of the day and of his position 
on any question before the Congress is 
to that extent the denial of the benefits 
of free and democratic government. 

The amendment should be rejected. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr, Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

I have frequently commended Post- 
master General Summerfield and mem- 
bers of his staff for their excellent man- 
agement of postal operations. I shall 
not be unduly critical on this occasion. 
However, I think the record is abun- 
dantly clear that there is a certain 
amount of error in the representations 
of the amounts that have been allowed. 

On one occasion members of the De- 
partment came before our committee 
and wanted us to accept a recommen- 
dation without any justification, merely 
upon the basis of their desires. The 
committee was adjourned and they later 
returned with justification material. 

In many instances in recent years the 
laws have been changed by directive 
from the Department. 

On page 17 of the committee report 
appear these words: 

The committee has inserted language in 
the bill, the purpose of which is to make 
clear, on its face, that funds in the bill 
are available, as now authorized by the 
Postal laws. 


Then, referring to the bill, page 12, 
line 18, “$3,100,000,000, including ex- 
penses of delivery to postal patrons of 
mail matter under congressional frank, 
as now authorized by law.” 

We are not changing the law. We 
cannot force the Postmaster General to 
change the regulation or the directive 
he has issued. This is only to indicate 
that the Members of Congress rec- 
ognize that the Postmaster General has 
changed the law by intent, and we are 
merely being a little persuasive. There 
is nothing in this bill which would bind 
the Postmaster General to carry out the 
intent. Is that correct? 

Mr. GARY. That is my interpreta- 
tion, 

Mr. PASSMAN. We are pointing out 
to the Department that the Congress 
should have a word in legislation such 
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as this and not permit the Department 
to change the intent of the law by reg- 
ulation, 

It should be noted, by way of further 
explanation, that Members of Con- 
gress at this time can send franked mail 
in cities of 25,000 population, for exam- 
ple, to each mail-receiving resident. The 
difference here is that the mail would be 
sent to the occupant, rather than neces- 
sarily by name and address. 

The net result would be an economy 
for the Government, though the savings 
effected by not tying up a congressional 
office staff with the work involved with 
the mailing lists and addressing, and 
especially so when it is considered that a 
postal carrier could sort and distribute 
this occupant mail in at least one-fifth 
the time required for handling the mail 
addressed to each individual. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. If those words are in 
there for that purpose, and that occu- 
pant mail is a good thing, then why is it 
not in there for everybody, not just for 
Congressmen? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is comparable 
to asking why all of our 180 million citi- 
zens cannot use the mail under a frank. 
We are representatives of the people 
and we are entitled to handle our off- 
cial mail and get it in the hands of our 
constituents. So the gentleman’s argu- 
ment, in my opinion, would not hold up. 
This privilege applies only to Members 
of Congress. I, myself, am willing to 
trust the other Members and let them 
follow the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. If the privilege should be 
abused not only the Member’s conscience 
would have to answer, but his constitu- 
ents would know it and act accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Then the fundamen- 
tal principle is to give occupant mail to 
Congressmen? 

Mr. PASSMAN. To carry out the au- 
thority given Members of Congress to 
full use of their franking privilege. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The purpose of this 
insertion is to give to Congressmen un- 
der frank the use of occupant mail? 

Mr. PASSMAN. To leave the decision 
up to the Members of Congress as to 
whether they wish to address it indi- 
vidually or use occupant mail. I repre- 
sent a predominately rural district. I 
can send out 100,000 pieces of mail to- 
morrow morning and every piece of it 
will be delivered to my rural constitu- 
ents. I do not see the reason why I 
should not be extended that type of 
privilege to place important informa- 
tion in the hands of my city constituents, 

Mr. YOUNGER. But a Congressman 
does not now have the right to use oc- 
cupant mail within the cities, 

Mr. PASSMAN. Under the intent of 
the law, yes; but under the interpreta- 
tion and direction of the Postmaster 
General, no. We are not changing the 
law; we are merely being a little per- 
suasive to these people downtown that 
they should not completely ignore the 
intent of Congress. 
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Mr. YOUNGER. But, it is still the in- 
tent to give Congressmen “occupant” 
mail? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I would prefer to 
uere the gentleman decide that matter 

or himself. I believe I have answered 
the gentleman quite adequately. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to state 
that this is not primarily a question of 
the use of the frank. No matter how 
thick or thin it is sliced, this will result 
in discrimination as between Members 
of Congress and the general public un- 
less the Post Office Department sees fit 
to go back to the old policy of permitting 
the general public to use the address of 
“Occupant” in dispatching mail. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. This applies only to 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, and that is why I 
say it is discriminatory. 

Mr. PASSMAN. If Members should 
discriminate too often, they would find 
that they would be involuntarily retired 
from the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. That does not neces- 
sarily follow. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman's 
argument would also be applicable in 
large measure to the franking privilege 
in general. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
the Recor to show that if the amend- 
ment by the gentlewoman from Illinois 
(Mrs. CHURCH] is defeated I will vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I am in favor of the amendment to the 
Post Office appropriation bill that strikes 
out the special privilege whereby Mem- 
bers of Congress would be permitted to 
address their mail to Boxholder“ or 
“Occupant” without naming the person 
or his address. I am in favor of the 
amendment because this is a special 
privilege and anyone who writes a letter 
ought to address it to an individual and 
to his address. I do not think it is right 
for a Congressman or anyone else to send 
his mail to “Occupant” or “Boxholder.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mrs. CHURCH) there 
were—ayes 26, noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to make my own position clear on 
this proposal to extend to Members of 
Congress the privilege of simply address- 
ing our franked mail to occupants of 
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urban dwellings. Iam opposed to it and 
happy that on the division vote my Re- 
publican colleagues were unanimous in 
their opposition to it. I would not think 
of cheapening my correspondence to con- 
stituents by resorting to the much 
maligned practice of advertisers and 
their use of so-called junk mail. I would 
be willing to wager that 99 percent of the 
people getting this trash are much more 
incensed than impressed with the sender 
and how any Member of Congress can 
harbor the thought that he would es- 
cape this wrath I just cannot under- 
stand. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE HI—TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Salaries and expenses 

For necessary expenses, including contract 
stenographic reporting services, $1,565,000: 
Provided, That travel expenses of the judges 
shall be paid upon the written certificate of 
the judge. 


Mr. GROSS, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
15, after line 7, insert the following: 

“TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

“Sec, 401. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this Act, or of the funds avail- 
able for expenditure by any individual, cor- 
poration, or agency included in this Act, shall 
be used for publicity or propaganda purposes 
designed to support or defeat legislation 
proposed or pending before Congress.” 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I will say 
to the gentleman, I have no objection to 
this amendment. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I will say to the gen- 
tleman, I have no objection to this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, we have 
just passed the Treasury-Post Office ap- 
propriation bill and, with it, the last big 
appropriation bill upon which GORDON 
CANFIELD is accustomed to serve. He has 
done a good job on it, as he always has. 
We are all sorry that he is not going to 
be here next week, and I regret very 
much to see him go. He always has 
been a good friend of mine and one on 
whom I could count. I hope that 
in the days to come, he will be able to 
enjoy his retirement and that his health 
may return to the point where he will 
feel able to become active again. I 
could not let this bill go by without say- 
ing something on this point. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I remark that I was possessed 
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by a great emotion, which I am sure was 
shared by all my colleagues in this histor- 
ic Chamber, when the able, dedicated, 
and beloved GORDON CANFIELD spoke for 
the last time from the well for the ap- 
propriation bill reported by the subcom- 
mittee of which he is the ranking minor- 
ity member and of which he was 
chairman during the years when the Re- 
publicans were in control and JOE MAR- 
TIN, deeply embedded in our hearts, was 
Speaker. 

I confess, Mr. Chairman, and I am not 
ashamed, that there were tears in my 
eyes when the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey told us of the circum- 
stances of his recent illness, of the 
strength to fight through and conquer 
that came from his mother, and now 
that she has passed to the rarefied 
realms above, how her presence and her 
influence remain with him and are the 
source of his determination to retire 
from the Congress at the end of his 
present term. 

I wish that every American could read 
that eloquent tribute of a son to his 
mother. I feel privileged and grateful 
that I was present to hear that tribute 
voiced from the well with the rich 
eloquence which comes only from deep 
and sincere emotion, the words springing 
from the heart. 

I shall remember especially three oc- 
casions since I have been a Member of 
this body that stand out. One was when 
Ed Hart spoke on the death of Joe Tu- 
multy and recalled the days and the per- 
sonalities of the Woodrow Wilson ad- 
ministration. It was oratory in its very 
highest expression, and as LEE METCALF 
remarked to me immediately after its 
delivery when all who heard it were in 
a magic spell, perhaps we have just 
listened to one of the great orations of 
history.” 

Another occasion was when in the 
early months of the first Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, Dan Reed, tall, athletic, 
handsome, fighting a losing battle for 
what he believed was right, so won by 
his eloquence of sincerity the hearts if 
not the votes of his colleagues that every 
Member on the floor and there were few 
absentees that day, arose as a man and 
applauded for a very long time. 

The third occasion was when GORDON 
CANFIELD spoke today. There doubtless 
will be similar occasions as the years roll 
on, but none to excel in the drama of 
pure emotion. 

The gentleman from New Jersey rep- 
resents in my book the finest attributes 
of heart and mind. I doubt if he ever 
said an unkind word of any person. His 
consideration of others, his helpfulness 
and kindnesses, his modesty and entire 
lack of affectation, his constant doing of 
good deeds dictated by a good heart, 
stamped him in my mind, as I know they 
did in the minds of my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle, as a true practitioner 
of the religion of self-abnegation. 

I also, Mr. Chairman, would extend 
my congratulations and heartiest com- 
mendation to the outstanding chairman, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary], 
and all the members of the subcommittee 
that has established such an enviable 
record for close working together and 
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gaining the approval of the House with 
the very minimum of trouble. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
an amendment, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendment be agreed to 
and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
Mr. McCormack having assumed the 
Chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
THORNBERRY, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 10569) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and the Tax Court of the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes, had di- 
rected him to report the same back to 
the House with an amendment with the 
recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do 
pass. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and amend- 
ment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
ae motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members have 
5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed, 
H.R. 10569. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia? 

There was no objection, 


ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL 
THURSDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, does the gentleman 
know of any other legislative business 
coming before the House on Thursday, 
aside from the veto message vote? 

Mr. ALBERT. I know of no other 
business at that time. 

Mr. ARENDS. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


| ' 
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TARIFF REDUCTIONS IN TARIFF 
NEGOTIATIONS CONDUCTED IN 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I introduced House Concurrent Res- 
olution 594, which, if passed, would ex- 
press the sense of Congress that the 
United States should grant no further 
tariff reductions in the forthcoming 
tariff negotiations to be conducted in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and would order an 
investigation to be followed by a report 
to Congress, stating the significance, ex- 
tent, and effect of limitations other than 
tariff which are imposed by foreign coun- 
tries on exports from the United States. 

During my service in Congress I have 
made a continuing effort to protect 
American industries and the jobs of men 
and women employed in these industries 
from unfair competition in the form of 
unrestricted imports from other coun- 
tries. From time to time I have directed 
the attention of the House of Represent- 
atives to the serious adverse effects, in- 
cluding complete plant closings and in- 
dustrywide cutbacks, due to the manner 
in which provisions of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act have been admin- 
istered in the past and may be adminis- 
tered in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
will schedule hearings on this concurrent 
resolution in order that the record may 
be made complete and that testimony 
may be taken which will demonstrate 
both adequately and clearly the serious 
position in which more and more Amer- 
ican industries now find themselves. 

A copy of the resolution which I intro- 
duced on yesterday follows: 

Whereas the Eighty-fifth Congress passed 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act in 
August 1958, authorizing the President with- 
in a four-year period to reduce existing cus- 
toms duties up to 20 per centum; 

Whereas an international conference held 
under the auspices of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade will be convened 
in the autumn of 1960 and continue into 
1961; 

Whereas the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment pursuant to the provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1950 
(Public Law 85-686) is engaged in the 
preparation of a list of products upon which 
the United States will be prepared to offer 
further duty reductions, up to 20 per 
centum, at such international conference; 

Whereas profound changes in the inter- 
national competitive standing of United 
States producers have occurred since the 
passage of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1958; 

Whereas imports have increased sharply 
since the passage of said Act while exports 
have declined, thus contributing to the 
mounting deficits incurred by the United 
States in the total foreign account, which in 
1958 attained the magnitude of $3,400,000,- 
000, and an estimated $4,000,000,000 or more 
im 1959; 

Whereas the gold outflow in partial satis- 
faction of these deficits since January 1958 
has exceeded $3,500,000,000, while the stock 
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of gold at Fort Knox has fallen to a level of 
$19,500,000,000 against which foreign claims 
of more than $18,000,000,000 are outstand- 
ing, approximately $16,000,000,000 of which 
could be withdrawn on demand; 

Whereas prevention of a disastrous out- 
flow of gold to foreign countries adds to the 

e on the Treasury Department to offer 
higher interest rates on its current and fu- 
ture borrowings, thus adding to the outlay 
for interest on the national debt, the in- 
terest service on which has already reached 
the level of $9,600,000,000 annually and bids 
fair to rise appreciably, thus adding to the 
national budget additional billions of dol- 
lars of fixed charges; 

Whereas imports as a whole in 1959 rose 
approximately 22 per centum compared with 
1958, while those from the industrial coun- 
tries rose more sharply, notably 54 per 
centum from Japan in the first nine months 
of 1959 compared with the same period in 
1958, and 43 per centum from Europe dur- 
ing the same period, thus reflecting the 
sharpened competitive advantage that has 
been gained by other industrial countries 
over the United States; 

Whereas the United States has moved from 
the position of a leading export nation in a 
number of items that are products of mass 
production and therefore the output of our 
most advanced industries technologically, 
among them being automobiles, steel, sew- 
ing machines, and typewriters, thus reflect- 
ing the startling loss of technological leader- 
ship by the United States to other countries 
that enjoy a wage differential in compari- 
son with this country; 

Whereas numerous domestic manufac- 
turers have in the past two years made ar- 
rangements to manufacture abroad as a 
means of gaining lower production costs and 
enabling them to supply foreign markets 
from abroad rather than from the United 
States and in some instances to ship into the 
United States from branches established 
abroad, thus reducing opportunities for em- 
ployment of American workers, and fore- 
closing American suppliers of materials and 
parts to domestic industry, and small Ameri- 
can companies that lack the capital resources 
to invest in foreign facilities from participat- 
ing in the economic growth represented by 
such use of United States capital, thereby 
producing the total effect of shrinking Amer- 
ican industrial power and diminishing tax 
revenues at a time when the cold-war costs 
of the Federal Government are mounting; 

Whereas the shrinkage of United States ex- 
ports would be much more severe than has 
in fact been registered but for the extensive 
subsidization of certain crop exports, notably 
raw cotton and wheat; 

Whereas such subsidization as a means of 
stimulating exports adds to the burden on 
the Treasury and thus cannot be looked to 
for correction of the deficit position of our 
total foreign account; 

Whereas the productivity of labor in other 
industrial countries has taken a notable 
leap, stimulated in great degree by some 
$25,000,000,000 in modern machinery and 
equipment shipped abroad by the United 
States during the past seven years, thus in- 
creasing the competitive advantage of for- 
eign producers, particularly in the absence of 
any significant increase in foreign wage rates 
compared with those prevailing in this coun- 
try; 

Whereas American industry may expect 
increasingly sharp and distressing competi- 
tion from abroad because of the generally 
weaker bargaining powers of foreign labor 
unions compared with those of this country, 
thus offering no hope of any closing of the 
cost differential between foreign and do- 
mestic producers in the foreseeable future; 

Whereas this competition, already severe 
and capturing progressively larger shares of 
our home market for numerous products, will 
create grave problems of survival for some 
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of our industries and of maintaining in such 
industries an American scale of wages and 
the enjoyment of an American standard of 
living for their workers, even without fur- 
ther tariff reductions by the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress: 

(1) That the United States should grant 
no further tariff reductions in the forth- 
coming tariff negotiations under the auspices 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade in 1960 and 1961, notwithstanding the 
authorization contained in Public Law 85- 
686, known as the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1958; and 

(2) That the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment should conduct an investigation 
either through the State Department or as 
the President may otherwise direct to de- 
termine and report to the Congress the sig- 
nificance, extent, and effect of the limitations 
other than tariffs imposed by foreign coun- 
tries on exports from the United States and 
the extent to which such limitations are re- 
moved during the course of the next two 
years either as a result of the activities pres- 
ently being pursued by the State Department 
or otherwise. 


Other Members of Congress have here- 
tofore introduced similar or identical 
resolutions and many of them have ex- 
pressed their thoughts on this very im- 
portant matter. I shall urge the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, which has 
legislative jurisdiction over this subject 
matter, to schedule hearings on this and 
similar resolutions. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me prepos- 
terous that this country should offer fur- 
ther tariff reductions when 1959 imports 
attained an alltime record, higher by 
more than $2 billion than the previous 
record of 1957. Imports from Japan 
alone in 1959 increased over 50 percent 
over 1958; those from Europe, more than 
40 percent. 

It is incredible that we should now em- 
bark on further tariff reductions under 
these circumstances. Greater exposure 
to foreign imports than already exists in 
a number of industries will be an invita- 
tion to disaster for them, in fact, a death 
sentence. The textile industry, for ex- 
ample, is already struggling under a 
vicious type of competition that will 
ruin it if firmer steps than any taken in 
the past are not soon forthcoming to off- 
set the production cost advantage en- 
joyed by Japan, Hong Kong, and other 
areas. 

Other industries are similarly exposed 
and the number is growing almost daily. 
A few industries are almost gone. Only 
one company is left to produce sewing 
machines in this country, and that one 
is resorting more and more to produc- 
tion overseas and importing from abroad. 

I am informed that the tuna fisheries 
of the west coast have seen their clipper 
fieet dissolve into half of what it was 
only 7 or 8 years ago. The fisheries of 
New England have lost over half of the 
domestic market to imports in the past 
decade. Our watch industry is nearly 
gone. Imports supply from two-thirds 
to three-quarters of the market. 

For the first time in history we are 
importing more typewriters than we are 
exporting. The same is true of auto- 
mobiles and petroleum. Even the steel 
industry has seen its foreign market 
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shrinking while imports have climbed 
and surpassed exports by more than two 
to one in tonnage. This trend was well 
under way before the steel strike was in 
sight. 

Let me point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
these industries and many others that 
could be mentioned are not marginal or 
inefficient industries. They are in the 
very van of our industrial advancement. 
A decade ago it was thought that we 
were so far out front in point of tech- 
nology that our mass production indus- 
tries at least had nothing to worry about 
from imports. Now these very indus- 
tries, long pointed to by economists as 
examples of the kind of efficiency that 
was proof against import competition, 
find themselves beset by prices offered by 
foreign manufacturers that they cannot 
touch, 

It is no secret why or how this came 
about, It was brought about deliber- 
ately. To be sure, there were objec- 
tions; but the policy was clear. Our 
Government undertook to help other 
countries with their mechanization and 
technology. We sent technical experts 
overseas and we invited thousands of 
foreign productivity teams to these 
shores and we led them through our 
plants, mills and factories, to learn 
what they could. 

We shipped abroad billions upon bil- 
lions of dollars of the most up-to-date 
machinery, appliances and equipment. 
Over the last decade many companies 
overseas that had been destroyed by 
bombs or otherwise badly damaged were 
reconstructed and came out with more 
modern machinery than many of their 
counterparts in this country. This ma- 
chinery greatly increased their produc- 
tivity and yet their wages remained far 
below ours. Little wonder then that 
previously non-existing competitive ad- 
vantages over us were generated in many 
areas of the world. We helped the tex- 
tile industry in Japan and elsewhere and 
today they are underselling us in a man- 
ner that forebodes disaster to our textile 
and garment industry. 

So compelling have these competitive 
advantages become, many of our own 
companies, the larger ones, began to seek 
foreign sources of production. They 
either undertook branch plant construc- 
tion or bought out going foreign con- 
cerns or made manufacturing arrange- 
ments abroad. The tractor industry, 
the automobile industry, manufacturers 
of typewriters and office machinery, elec- 
tronic companies, machine tool builders, 
makers of watches, rubber tires, drugs, 
and a host of other items have done so, 
and others are in the process. 

Mr. Speaker, it is as if the investment 
tide were running out of our industry 
and flowing into other countries, simply 
because the outlook for profits is much 
better abroad than it is in this country. 

It makes little difference why our costs 
are higher. We have had the costs of 
war and of expensive defense and aid to 
other nations loaded upon our produc- 
tion system. Many factors, some of 
them of legislative origin, have combined 
to raise our prices along a broad front 
far above world prices; and the outlook 
is that it will be that way for some time 
to come, 
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The outlook is further that our exports 
will have an increasingly hard time in 
more and more lines while imports will 
find our market easier and easier to 
penetrate. 

These facts were not so visible in 1958 
when the Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent to enter into additional trade agree- 
ments and to lower our tariffs another 
20 percent. 

Nor was it clear then, as it is today, 
that the United States is running a seri- 
ous deficit in its total foreign account. 
Since the beginning of 1958 we have 
fallen $74 billion behind in our foreign 
transactions. True, we are still shipping 
abroad more goods in dollar value than 
we are importing; but this fact overlooks 
the character of a considerable part of 
our exports. It also overlooks the fact 
that our imports are considerably lower 
priced than our exports. 

During the fiscal year of 1958-59 our 
agricultural exports fell to $3.7 billion 
from $4 billion in 1957-58 and $4.7 bil- 
lion in 1956-57. This was a loss of $1 
billion in farm exports in 2 years’ time; 
but that is not the point, 

In 1958-59 only 43 percent of our farm 
exports represented private commercial 
unsubsidized dollar exports. The other 
57 percent of our farm exports were 
either subsidized heavily, as in the case 
of wheat and cotton, or moved under 
Public Law 480, as gifts or sales for for- 
eign currency, or under other Govern- 
ment programs. 

Therefore, our favorable trade balance 
of 1959, amounting to a billion dollars, 
was actually paid for in good part by 
the U.S. Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, there cannot be the least 
question that the United States stands 
in a very unfavorable foreign competi- 
tive position today. Two years ago this 
inescapable fact was not so clear. Con- 
gress at that time supported the Presi- 
dent’s request for authority to enter 
into further trade agreements. I do not 
believe for 1 minute that we would have 
done so if the facts that have since come 
bes the surface had been evident at that 

e. 

In any case, there was nothing man- 
datory about the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1958. It merely author- 
ized—it did not make it mandatory—to 
reduce the tariff another 20 percent. 

In view of the extremely serious de- 
velopments of the past year and a half, 
during which period trends have un- 
folded that show conclusively the un- 
tenable competitive spot that most of 
our industry occupies in point of foreign 
competition, it becomes imperative if 
we are to do our duty to our country to 
call a halt, a temporary halt if need 
be, to the folly of further tariff reduc- 
tions at this time. 

I join wholeheartedly with my col- 
leagues in our feeling that the Congress 
should express itself to the Executive to 
the effect that we have no further tariff 
concessions to offer on this occasion; and 
also to inquire, before we make further 
moves in that direction, how far other 
countries have gone in relaxing their 
many obstructions, not at all confined to 
tariffs, that keep our goods from enter- 
ing their markets. 
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Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge that the 
Committee on Ways and Means sched- 
ule early hearings on this concurrent 
resolution. 


INQUIRY INTO THE FUNCTIONS 
OF THE TELEVISION AND RADIO 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHEPPARD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this opportunity of specifically 
calling attention to the present inquiry 
into the operations of general functions 
of the television and radio industry be- 
ing made by a special subcommittee un- 
der the Honorable OREN Harris, chair- 
man, Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

At the present time the radio and 
television industry is undergoing a seri- 
ous and critical reexamination. Efforts 
are being made to determine how im- 
provements can be made to insure the 
public a full, complete, and impartial 
presentation of public information, news, 
and entertainment. 

During investigation on this subject, 
it has been disclosed that the public has 
been misled into believing that music 
played over the air was the best or the 
top hits; in fact secret payments have 
been made by record companies to stim- 
ulate the performance of these records. 

Similarly, hidden commercials have 
been inserted in network and local pro- 
grams throughout the country. 

If we are to maintain a policy of 
eliminating practices such as above, it 
is also important to prevent the manu- 
facturers of broadcast equipment from 
influencing the policy of radio and tele- 
vision stations. When a television per- 
mit is granted by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, expenditures of ap- 
proximately $250,000 to $500,000 must 
be made for the necessary equipment. 
With radio stations lesser expenditures 
are required but in many cases they 
amount to nearly $150,000. It can thus 
be seen that the manufacturers have a 
big stake in the broadcast field and be- 
cause of it they will attempt to influence 
broadcasting operation to serve their 
best interests as manufacturers of 
equipment. 

Moreover some manufacturers operate 
a network of stations. We all know that 
a network contract is a life-or-death 
matter with individual stations. If a 
network threatens to cancel, a station 
can go into bankruptcy. Is there not 
the temptation then for a manufacturer 
to require a station to purchase its 
equipment with the threat that its net- 
work contract can be canceled? 

These influences are not wholesome in 
the broadcast industry and there thus 
should be a divorcement of manufactur- 
ing and broadcasting. Accordingly, I 
strongly recommend that the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 be amended by in- 
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serting a new section which would pro- 
vide as follows: 

No construction permit or license for 
broadcasting facilities shall be granted by 
the Commission to any company which di- 
rectly or indirectly owns, operates or con- 
trols, or has 25 percent or greater interest 
in, a company manufacturing radio, broad- 
casting, transmitting or receiving equip- 
ment. 


ASSISTANCE TO SCHOOLS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month the Senate approved vitally 
needed legislation to assist the States in 
meeting the pressing obligations to their 
school systems occasioned by burgeoning 
enrollments, the shortage of qualified 
teachers, and the long backlog of defi- 
ciencies in school construction programs. 

Both the legislation passed by the 
Senate and H.R. 22 leave the States free 
to determine, according to their indi- 
vidual needs, what share of the Federal 
funds made available to them shall be 
used for school construction, and what 
proportion for improving teacher sal- 
aries as one of the necessary steps in 
overcoming the shortage of qualified 
teachers. 

Ample precedents for such legislation 
may be found in other Federal enact- 
ments which provide, among other 
things, Federal assistance to the States 
for fostering vocational education, and 
for assistance under Public Law 874 for 
the operation and maintenance of 
schools unduly burdened by either civil 
or military functions of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, is fiscal years 1953 to 
1959, inclusive, according to the U.S. 
Office of Education, we have provided 
$231,572,000 in grants to the State for 
vocational education. Of that sum, an 
estimated 90 percent, or $208,415,000, has 
been used for teacher salaries. 

In the same 7-year period, Mr. 
Speaker, under Public Law 874, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Office of Education, we 
have made available to the States $688,- 
500,000 for the operation and mainte- 
nance of schools in so-called federally 
impacted areas. Of that sum an esti- 
mated 65 percent, or $447,525,000, has 
been used for salaries. 

In the light of these circumstances, Mr. 
Speaker, I am at a loss to account for the 
statement made by President Eisenhower 
at his press conference last week. Asked 
whether he would like to see the school- 
support bill, recently passed by the other 
body, “scaled down,” he replied: 

I'd go further than that. I say this: I do 
not believe the Federal Government ought to 
be in the position of paying a local official. 
If we're going into that, we'll have to find 
out every councilman and every teacher and 
every other person that’s a public official of 
any kind, or public servant, and try to figure 
out what his right salary is. And I think—I 
can’t imagine anything worse for the Federal 
Government to be in. 
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Mr. Speaker, in every year that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has been in office the 
Federal Government has made available 
to the States, through the vocational 
education and impacted areas legislation, 
funds which have been used, in large 
part, for the payment of teacher salaries. 
The total of Federal funds so used in 
those years is more than $655 million. 

I have yet to hear it alleged, Mr. 
Speaker, that during all of those years 
any official of the Federal Government 
has suggested to any of the States what 
the “right salary” would be for any of the 
teachers paid by the States with the as- 
sistance of Federal funds. 

Surely there is nothing shocking in the 
idea that Federal funds for education be 
used to pay teacher salaries. It was only 
a little more than 2 years ago, on January 
27, 1958, that President Eisenhower him- 
self, in a message to Congress, urged that 
this be done. 

National security requires— 


President Eisenhower told us on that 
occasion— 
that prompt action be taken to improve and 
expand the teaching of science and mathe- 
matics. Federal matching funds can help to 
stimulate the organization of programs to 
advance the teaching of these subjects in the 
public schools. 

The administration therefore recommends 
that the Congress authorize Federal grants 
to the States, on a matching basis, for this 
purpose. These funds would be used, in the 
discretion of the States and the local school 
systems, either to help employ additional 
qualified science and mathematics teachers, 
to help purchase additional laboratory equip- 
ment and other materials, to supplement 
the salaries of qualified science and mathe- 
matics teachers, or for other related pro- 
grams. 


Mr. Speaker, both H.R. 22 and the leg- 
islation for Federal support of the 
schools which the Senate approved Feb- 
ruary 4 are intended, among other 
things, to supplement the salaries of 
qualified teachers and to do this in the 
discretion of the States and local school 
systems without dictation by the Federal 
Government. 

President Eisenhower told us 2 years 
ago that this could be and should be 
done. I would like to think that his 
1958 views in a thoughtfully considered 
message to Congress were more repre- 
sentative of his sound judgment than his 
offhand reply to a press conference inter- 
rogation, 


OUR COUNTRY’S PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Washington’s views, expressed in 1796, 
are very important to all of us today. 
If we do not heed him, and curb our 
staggering national debt, which is al- 
ready costing every man, woman, and 
child in the United States $1 each and 
every week of the year in interest pay- 
ments alone, we may fast see the day 
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when the danger to our country eco- 
nomically may be greater than the dan- 
ger militarily; unless action is taken 
we will find ourselves headed down the 
road of financial self-destruction after 
standing indestructible against all out- 
side forces for over 184 years. 

The wise advice of President George 
Washington: 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible, avoiding occasions of ex- 
pense by cultivating peace, but remembering 
also, that timely disbursements, to prepare 
for danger, frequently prevent much greater 
disbursements to repel it; avoiding likewise 
the accumulation of debt, not only by shun- 
ning occasions of expense, but by vigorous 
exertions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon 
posterity the burden which we ourselves 
ought to bear. The execution of these 
maxims belongs to your representatives, but 
it is necessary that public opinion should 
cooperate. 


Mr. Speaker, in this present period of 
prosperity, it is inexcusable that there is 
not a plan for the reduction of the debt. 
I am hopeful that the administration 
will still offer a program for a systematic 
and planned reduction. 

I have introduced a bill, along with 
several other Members, which would re- 
quire as a bare minimum the payment of 
1 percent each year on the debt. This 
would require a budget item for debt re- 
duction each year, thus establishing a 
progressive program of reducing the debt, 
and at the same time cut the interest 
payments on the debt which are now 
costing the American taxpayers over $9 
billion a year. 

Debt reduction is vital to the fiscal 
stability of our Government, and to eco- 
nomic survival in the cold war. Our 
citizens must be aroused to the danger 
of not acting now, and they must let their 
views be heard so that the administra- 
tion and the Congress will set up a pro- 
gram for the systematic reduction of the 
national debt. 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH 
LATIN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. SIKES] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I trust that 
the United States fully recognizes the 
fact that basic changes in the course 
of the social, political, and economic de- 
velopment of Latin America are now 
taking place. Some of these changes 
directly involve the position of the 
United States in the hemisphere. 

Fortunately, the geographic situation 
of the American Republics, their separa- 
tion from other land areas, has fostered 
a mutuality of attitudes and of actions. 
This same separation has resulted in 
sensitivity of one American Republic to 
developments in another. We share a 
common Western political heritage— 
freedom for the individual under demo- 
cratic governments. This common her- 
itage is but one of the bases for the 1 5 
dition of inter-American cooperation 
which has become institutionalized in 
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the Organization of American States, 
The OAS stands as a unique example to 
the rest of the world of a dynamic, ef- 
fective agency created out of voluntary 
international cooperation among sover- 
eign, equal American States. 

The economic interdependence of the 
Americas is one of the dominant facts 
of life of the hemisphere. About 22 
percent of our total exports go to Latin 
America. At the same time we buy ap- 
proximately 45 percent of the goods ex- 
ported by that area. About one-third 
of our private direct investments abroad 
are made in Latin America, these now 
totaling over $9 billion. These invest- 
ments have been increasing at an an- 
nual rate of approximately $600 million 
over the past few years. 

Almost every aspect of our lives is 
affected, in one way or another, by 
events occurring in Latin America; and 
it is vital that we have a clear awareness 
of the depth and the magnitude of the 
Latin American growth and develop- 
ment which is producing important 
changes in the social, political, and eco- 
nomie structures of the various coun- 
tries. 

We believe that in Latin America as 
everywhere in free societies improved 
conditions and social standards can be 
attained without sacrificing the dignity 
of the individual, the right to freedom, 
and the protection of minorities. The 
Communist world advocates another 
way to the fulfillment of the peoples’ 
aspirations, preaching dangerous doc- 
trines of repressive action which they 
claim are a shortcut to the goal. The 
overwhelming majority of the people of 
Latin America reject the Communist 
way, seeing it as a contradiction of their 
own traditional philosophies; but we 
must not complacently expect the inter- 
American community to be able to de- 
fend itself against Communist blandish- 
ments, threats, and subversion unless all 
of its members, including the United 
States, devote their energies and re- 
sources to demonstrating the effective- 
ness of our way of reaching desired 
economic and political objectives and to 
blocking communism. 

The interdependence of the inter- 
American community makes the welfare 
of one member the concern of all We 
are engaged in mutually worthwhile bi- 
lateral and multilateral programs to as- 
sist in the development of the hemi- 
sphere. In addition to the steadily in- 
creasing flow of private direct invest- 
ment from the United States to Latin 
America, public agencies are making 
notable contributions in Latin America. 
The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton has lent to that area a greater por- 
tion of its total lendings than to any 
other world area. The Development 
Loan Fund and the technical assistance 
programs of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration continue to help in 
the diversification and improvement of 
the area’s economies. 

This year has seen the creation of an 
Inter-American Development Bank 
which will have an initial capitalization 
of $1 billion. This financial institution 
is an important and a heartening result 
of inter-American cooperation, 
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However, we should not confine our- 
selves to the pleasant side of this story. 
There are other facets, too. 

One matter of moment which should 
not be overlooked is the future of foreign 
investments in Latin America, In Cuba, 
for instance, the situation is particularly 
bad. Foreign holdings are being expro- 
priated and there are serious misgivings 
about the proposed method of compen- 
sation. In other countries, restrictions 
are placed upon private American in- 
vestments which make them of dubious 
desirability. In still other countries, 
there are threats of possible expropria- 
tions in the future which are not likely 
to attract the favorable interest of for- 
eign investers. These are matters which 
need clarifying. 

Now we must also admit new problems 
of understanding. It is difficult to know 
whether the worsening relations which 
are taking place between the United 
States and some Latin American coun- 
tries are due to our own neglect of the 
opportunities which are presented to us 
or whether Communist activities are 
playing a part. Probably it is both. I 
anticipate that definite good will come 
from President Eisenhower's trip to the 
area. He is especially good at this sort 
of thing and his trip to Europe and to the 
Middle East was very beneficial. It is to 
be hoped that in South America there 
will not be a reoccurrence of the unfor- 
tunate incidents which marked Mr, 
Nixon’s trip to that area, but I personally 
am confident that the welcome they give 
to Mr. Eisenhower will be entirely differ- 
ent to the reception received by Mr. 
Nrxon. Regardless of these things there 
has been a substantial stepup in Com- 
munist activity in Latin America and the 
Soviet Government has achieved a higher 
standing in trade and other agreements 
than it has enjoyed previously in Latin 
America. We cannot afford to be blind 
to this situation or to the effect of loss 
of U.S. prestige in Latin America. While 
we expect fair treatment from Latin 
American governments, we must also re- 
double our diplomatic activities to re- 
trieve the ground we have lost. Some- 
how, some of us never contemplated that 
the Soviets would be active on a broad 
scale right in our own backyard. 

Now I point to an inconsistency which 
may be helping to deprive us of proper 
understanding of and better relations 
with our neighbors. 

We in the United States unfortunately 
are treated to a constant deluge of news 
about the worst aspects of United 
States-Latin American relations and 
about the most serious economic or po- 
litical problems of our neighbors to the 
south. All too often we fail to receive 
the better news which is available and 
which shows the tremendous, vital prog- 
ress which is being made. As an illus- 
tration, since much turmoil has been 
created by events in Cuba, it is only nat- 
ural to focus attention on that unhappy 
country. But on the other hand there is 
more than one bright ray of hope which 
appears on the horizon of Caribbean, 
Central American, and South American 
affairs. Substantial progress is evident 
in a number of Latin American countries 
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and among those in which this is a 
matter of particular note are Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, Peru, and Ecuador. 
Another nation showing solid achieve- 
ment and one in which we have a par- 
ticular interest is Guatemala and on this 
country I will treat in more detail. 

Guatemala is the only nation which 
has thrown off the Communist yoke. 
Some 2 years ago Gen. Miguel Ydigoras 
Fuentes was elected President of Guate- 
mala. He is a strong anti-Communist, 
but has determined to use democratic 
methods in dealing with Communists. 
Perhaps he has leaned over backward in 
an attempt to avoid any semblance of 
dictator methods, Now, with the impact 
Cuba is having on the rest of Latin 
America and realizing the insidious 
threat to his own country posed by Com- 
munist infiltration, President Ydigoras 
has stiffened his anti-Communist pol- 
icies and practices. In this process and 
in order to gain added strength, he has 
taken into his cabinet another strong 
anti-Communist, the former Guate- 
malan Ambassador to the United States, 
Col. Jose Luis Cruz-Salazar, himself a 
former candidate for President who ran 
second to General Ydigoras in the last 
presidential election. General Ydigoras 
is obviously not a man to harbor grudges 
of any kind where the welfare of his 
country is concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider this settling 
of differences for the good of their coun- 
try a great act of statesmanship both on 
the part of the President of Guatemala, 
General Ydigoras, and on the part of 
Col. Jose Luis Cruz-Salazar. Colonel 
Cruz-Salazar, who built many friend- 
ships for Guatemala during his stay 
here, holds the important post of Mini- 
ster of Communications and Public 
Works, an important activity for the 
future of Guatemala. 

It is my firm belief that the joining to- 
gether of the Ydigoras and Cruz-Salazar 
forces will mean another strong anti- 
Communist bastion where it is needed 
most—in the Caribbean and Central 
American area. This is the crucial 
starting and focal point in ridding the 
Western Hemisphere of the growing tide 
of Communist infiltration. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I want especially to- 
day to call attention to this remarkable 
welding together of anti-Communist 
forces. I want particularly to do so be- 
cause it has taken place in a country 
which has experienced Communist domi- 
nation and which knows from first-hand 
experience and suffering that commu- 
nism is not the answer to economic and 
social problems and that, on the con- 
trary, communism is utterly contemptu- 
ous of the problems of the individual and 
of his search for dignity and security, 
I want especially to call attention to this 
happy turn of events in the country of 
Guatemala which through its courage 
and love for freedom, rid itself of the 
shackles of communism. I wish to com- 
mend the people of Guatemala, President 
Ydigoras and Colonel Cruz-Salazar for 
having clasped hands in a united deter- 
mination never again to let the evil of 
eommunism befall their lovely land and, 
thus united, to set an example for other 
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countries in Latin America. Every 
country can profit from the lesson of 
Guatemala—past and present, 

We will do well to give credit for 
growth of freedom and for 
progress to those of our friends who 
stand beside us and cooperate with us 
in the common objectives of a good and 
prosperous life for all our peoples and 
democracy for every land, 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank the dean of our Florida 
delegation and my dear friend, Mr. 
Sixes, for this very wonderful address 
that he has given us in which he has 
emphasized the positive aspects of our 
relationships with our friends and neigh- 
bors to the south. The gentleman and 
I are both alumni of the University of 
Florida. On the campus of this great 
university we have an Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. I know that there are 
similar institutes on campuses of other 
American universities. We have on the 
campus of the University of Florida many 
of these fine students from our sister 
nations to the south of us. They have 
come to our campus. They have learned 
something of our problems and we have 
been able to develop a person-to-person 
relationship that I think is another indi- 
cation of the many positive aspects of our 
relationships with our neighbors to the 
south. Just this past fall I had the 
pleasure of attending, as I have attended 
for 3 years, the annual Carribean Con- 
ference on the campus of the University 
of Florida, and there I found much to 
encourage me, as the gentleman so well 
pointed out this afternoon. I want to 
thank him again for giving us this very 
stimulating address. 

Mr. SIKES. Iam very grateful for the 
contribution by the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to my colleague 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my friend from Florida (Mr. 
Matruews! in congratulating my friend 
from Florida [Mr. SIKES] on the re- 
marks he has made here this afternoon. 
I, among others, as the gentleman knows, 
have had the privilege and pleasure of 
traveling in these countries to the south 
of us. But, in my judgment, Mr. 
Speaker, there is no more important 
task before the United States than the 
development of friendly relations or the 
continuation of friendly relations be- 
tween the Republics to the south of us 
and our own great Nation. 

Now, I was very much interested in 
what the gentleman said about his alma 
mater, the University of Florida, and I 
congratulate both of the gentlemen on 
being graduates from such an outstand- 
ing university. I happened to attend a 
university which has always been inter- 
ested in this problem, but without taking 
anything away from the University of 
Florida or any other university, Senator 
Mansrietp and I for some years have 
sponsored a resolution in both bodies 
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which would call for a study by our Gov- 
ernment of the feasibility of establishing 
a University of the Americas. 

I would commend to both gentlemen 
from Florida and to their colleagues in 
the State this resolution. I think it 
commends itself to the furtherance of 
better relations between these nations 
and, just as the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. MATTHEWS] has said, these pro- 
grams for the training of young people, 
in my judgment, are as important as 
anything that we can do. 

So again I congratulate the gentleman 
and hope that he will forgive me for hav- 
ing used this opportunity to make a 
pitch, so to speak, for something which 
I think he is equally interested in. 

Mr. SIKES. I am very glad to have 
the gentleman’s comments. The gentle- 
man always speaks well and ably and I 
am always proud to follow my distin- 


guished friend’s leadership in these 
matters. 
Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman. 


IOWA HOGS BECOME SYMBOL OF 
FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN UNITED 
STATES AND JAPAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. WotF] is recog- 
nized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. 
Cooper, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. EnGLE, discussed in the 
Senate the very excellent people-to- 
people program. 

Mr. ENGLE said in part: 

I believe this to be one of the most dy- 
namic developments in the field of U.S. for- 
eign relations since World War II. 


Mr. Cooper said in part: 

In personal ways peoples abroad can 
through association, achieve understanding 
of the reasons which underlie American pol- 
icles and objectives. 

I believe that in the pairing of cross sec- 
tions of America and peoples of other 
countries at the community or municipal 
level, we can achieve pervasive and endur- 
ing relationships. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to dem- 
onstrate how this program is developing 
in the case of the people of Iowa and 
the people of Yamanashi Prefecture in 
Japan. But before I develop this topic 
I would like to read an AP report of a 
wonderful event in Japan: the birth of 
the first child to the Crown Prince and 
Princess: 

WasHINcTON.—Official Washington sent its 
warmest congratulations to Japan’s popular 
Crown Prince Akihito and Princess Michiko 
today on their first-born child. 

Senator MIKE MANSFELD, Democrat, of 
Montana, the assistant majority leader, 
summed up the reaction of most Congress- 
men: 


“It gives me great pleasure to join with 
your many friends throughout the free 
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world in congratulating you upon the ar- 
rival of the new Prince,” he messaged, “and 
to express the fervent hope that he will grow 
up in a world of peace and freedom for all 
people.” 

“We rejoice with the Japanese people on 
this happy event,” said J. Graham Parsons, 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs, 


I would like to join with my congratu- 
lations. 

Mr. Speaker, during the recent Wash- 
ington meetings between the President 
and Prime Minister Kishi of Japan, we 
were reminded that this year marks the 
centennial of the establishment of for- 
mal diplomatic relations between Japan 
and the United States. We were fur- 
ther apprised of the hopes of these re- 
spective leaders “that their signing of 
the new United States-Japan treaty of 
mutual cooperation and security would 
usher in a hundred years of prosperity 
and peace which the peoples of our 
countries so earnestly desire.” 

Japan is very important to us from an 
economic standpoint as well as from a 
national security standpoint. Japan is 
the world’s second largest importer of 
American goods, and the largest im- 
porter of goods produced in Iowa. 

As a citizen of Iowa, I take pride in 
the fact that at that very moment the 
people of Iowa had just completed the 
first major agricultural project to be un- 
dertaken under the concept of the Pres- 
ident’s people-to-people program. 

The sister-State relationship between 
Iowa and Yamanashi was created sey- 
eral years ago under the people-to-peo- 
ple program as a means by which the 
peoples of these two communities could 
dramatically explain to each other the 
truth and facts of their way of life, their 
firm belief in the brotherhood of man, 
and by which they could gain knowledge 
of each other’s sincerity and devotion 
id ay strengthening of international 


In search of ways to consummate this 
endeavor in international understand- 
ing and as a means of helping their 
typhoon-ravaged sister State, a group of 
Iowans, led by Mr. Walter Goeppinger, 
president of the National Corn Growers 
Association, suggested the establishment 
of a hog breeding industry for Yama- 
nashi. I cannot overemphasize the 
work done by our own Air Force M/Sgt. 
Richard A. Thomas, of Iowa. It was 
Sergeant Thomas who first conceived 
the idea, as a result of living for 3 years 
in Japan. 


In developing their plans, the partici- 
pants took into consideration a number 
of important economic factors, among 
them the knowledge of Japan’s interest 
in increasing considerably its meat 
consumption. A shipment of 35 pure- 
bred hogs would result in an anticipated 
offspring of about 2,800 in a 2-year 
period which would be a significant start 
for any such industry. It was, there- 
fore, not out of the question to surmise 
that the growth of this industry in Japan 
could lead to the eventual purchase by 
Japan of a considerable amount of Iowa 
corn. 

In support of this point, Mr. 'Tokoro, 
the Agricultural Attaché, Embassy of 
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Japan, in Washington, D.C., pointed out 
in his address at the ceremonies in Des 
Moines: 


Japan has for some years been the second 
best world customer for all exports from 
America, We are also the American farm- 
er’s second best customer abroad, and a 
good share of our purchases in the United 
States originate in Iowa. In the 7 years 
from 1951 to 1958, the number of hogs, 
dairy cows, and chickens in Japan increased 
threefold. In the same period, our imports 
of feed grains—principally from the United 
States—increased sevenfold. Sixty-five per- 
cent of our total import of feed grains in 
1958 consisted of corn, and 44 percent of 
this volume came from the United States. 


Operation Pork Lift transported these 
purebred swine, provided by Iowa 
farmers, to Japan in a U.S. Air Force 
cargo plane. This plane was return- 
ing to its base in Japan following 
maintenance work in the United States. 
With the excellent cooperation of the 
U.S. Air Force, the U.S. Information 
Agency, the Department of Agriculture, 
the project was carefully and thoroughly 
executed resulting in the arrival of the 
35 swine at Tokyo on January 19. 

It is impossible to describe the recep- 
tion which the project received from the 
grateful and appreciative Japanese re- 
cipients. Mr. Dick Greene, of Ames, 
Iowa, eloquently expressed the emo- 
tions engendered in all of us by the re- 
ception given the Iowa project when he 
said: 

It’s hard to fight back the tears when an 
American hears a Japanese band play the 
“Star-Spangled Banner“ and Old Glory 
waves with all her majesty from the portico 
of the capital building at Yamanashi Pre- 
lecture. 


I am highly honored that I was able 
to participate in this important event as 
Governor Loveless’ personal representa- 
tive, and as a representative of the peo- 
ple of Iowa. I would like to quote at 
this point several excerpts from Gover- 
nor Loveless’ letter to Governor Amano: 


This presentation is made on behalf of the 
citizens of the State of Iowa. It represents 
the sincere interest of our people in the ef- 
forts of your people toward continued agri- 
cultural improvement. 

As my spokesman, Representative Worr 
will introduce to you Mr. Roscoe Marsden, 
of Ames, and Mr. Albert Miller, of Ogden, 
two central Iowa farmers whom I have des- 
ignated as my technical representatives to 
assist in the introduction of the hogs into 
Japan. Both of these men have farmed for 
many years and are livestock producers of 
long experience. They also are directors of 
the National Corngrowers’ Association, which 
played a large part in planning the hog 
shipment. 

It is the hope of our people that this token 
consignment of breeding hogs will prove one 
day to have been the nucleus for a substan- 
tial expansion in meat animal output, which 
we understand is one of your agricultural 
goals. Such a development should help as- 
sure your people of that very important in- 
gredient for the peace and happiness of a 
nation, namely, an adequate food supply of 
desired variety and protein level. 

I have written that this shipment is to be 
considered as coming with the best wishes 
of the people of Iowa, but in a larger sense 
it also is an additional demonstration of the 
good will toward Japan of all the people of 
the United States. 


I should like to cite a few of the com- 
ments of both Japanese and Americans 
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who either participated in or witnessed 
the events in both Tokyo and Yamanashi 
following our arrival: 


Yamanashi—Governor Hisashi Amano: “I 
can assure you that these valuable breeding 
hogs are of great assistance to our recon- 
struction program, and I want you to know 
how much Yamanashi farmers are expecting 
from them. Our prefectural government 
has arranged all the necessary measures to 
take good care of the hogs so that Yamanashi 
Prefecture will be the future Japanese hog- 
breeding center. This year we both—Ameri- 
can and Japanese—are celebrating the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the signing of the 
United States and Japanese Commerce and 
Trade Treaty. I am firmly convinced that 
this magnificent Yamanashi and Iowa pro- 
gram is one of the most memorable events to 
commemorate this centennial.” 

Seiichi Natori, Speaker, Yamanashi Pre- 
fectural Assembly: “On behalf of the Yama- 
nashi Prefectural Assembly, I hereby express 
my sincere appreciation for the 35 head of 
excellent breeding hogs contributed to us, 
through your kindness, for our rehabilita- 
tion from typhoon damage and for enhance- 
ment of our industry. This year happens to 
be the 100th anniversary of the signing of the 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce between the 
United States of America and Japan, and 
the friendly relations between the two na- 
tions will be further promoted.” 

US. Ambassador to Japan, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur II: “Reports which we have received 
from Yamanashi Prefecture show clearly that 
the Governor and thousands of Japanese 
living in the prefecture, as well as Japanese 
living throughout Japan, were deeply moved 
by the generosity and thoughtfulness of the 
people of Iowa. They will long remember 
Iowa, not only because Des Moines and Kofu 
are sister cities, but also because of the warm 
friendship that Iowans have demonstrated 
in so many ways. * * * We are particularly 
grateful that you [Congressman Worr] took 
the time from your busy schedule in Wash- 
ington to present the gift from Iowa and to 
participate in the ceremonies in Kofu. Your 
presence here personalized the gift and made 
it vastly more significant than it would 
otherwise have been.” 

Kofu City (Yamanashi Capital), Mayor 
Keijiro Takano: “It is a great privilege for 
me to have Mr. LEONARD G. WOLF, Representa- 
tive of the U.S.A. Government and, at the 
same time, special good-will envoy of the 
Governor of Iowa, coming far away across the 
sea and mountains in order to present 35 
hogs as consolation and sympathy for the 
disaster to the Yamanashi Prefecture that 
has just entered into the special relation- 
ship of sister States with Iowa. * * In the 
capacity of mayor of Kofu, as well as repre- 
sentative of the mayors’ association over the 
prefecture, I wish to extend to you my heart- 
felt appreciation, together with thanks of 
the whole citizenry.” 

Yukun Kubota, president, Town and Vil- 
lage Association of Yamanashi Prefecture: 
“I noticed, so vivid in the clear air of that 
morning, the letters ‘Iowa-Yamanashi Sis- 
ter States’ painted both in English and 
Japanese on the body of the aircraft of the 
US. Air Forces which carried the hogs, and 
the letters were symbolizing the friendly re- 
lations between the United States of America 
and Japan, which have entered a new stage.” 

Japan representative, Northrop Interna- 
tional, Edwin T. Layton, rear admiral, U.S. 
Navy (retired): “This is the sort of thing, 
in my opinion, which cements friendships 
between countries. The benefits of Iowa’s 
sharing her abundance with her Japanese 
sister State will multiply, both literally and 
figuratively. Japanese, who are lovers of 
art, have never referred to hogs as beautiful, 
but these Iowa hogs were truly ‘beautiful 
Americans,’ in marked contrast to the best 
seller, The Ugly American.’ ” 
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Jiro Noguchi, chairman, Yamanashi Ja- 
pan-American Society: “It is nothing else 
but immense good will and sympathy ex- 
tended by the people of Iowa to Yamanashi 
citizens that we could rise again from the 
bottom of the misfortune caused by the in- 
describable disaster of typhoon twice coming 
upon Yamanashi Prefecture last August and 
September. Thank you again for your kind- 
ness.” 

Masatome Yamamoto, speaker, Kofu City 
Council: “We will remember this good will of 
yours forever. We will pay the best atten- 
tion to the raising and supervision of those 
hogs so that our Yamanashi will be, some 
day, the hog-breeding prefecture in Japan 
and thereby those farming communities be 
rehabilitated and the physical standard of 
the people of the prefecture be improved.” 

Dick Greene, news manager, WOI stations 
(TV and radio): “I was very proud to have 
been a part of this worthwhile accomplish- 
ment. My congratulations to Congressman 
LEONARD WOLF on a job well done from start 
to finish. The U.S, Air Force should be com- 
mended for their fine work, especially Sgt. 
Richard Thomas, In closing, it’s hard to 
fight back the tears when an American hears 
a Japanese band play the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” and Old Glory waves with all her 
majesty from the portico of the capital 
building at Yamanashi Prefecture.” 

Hachiro Takano, president, Breeding Hogs 
Association of Yamanashi Prefecture: “I 
believe that is the representation of the 
spirit of all Americans who are always the 
leader of world peace with friendship and 
good will as their motto.” 

Tokio Yamamura, president, Yamanashi 
Prefectural Livestock Association: “It is our 
responsibility and the best way to repay you 
for your favor to endeavor to help the suf- 
ferers restore typhoon losses by raising these 
animals.“ 

Walter W. Goeppinger, president, National 
Corn Growers Association: We have fol- 
lowed with interest your activities and I am 
highly pleased with the manner in which 
your presence lent additional strength and 
stature to the whole project. As general 
chairman of the effort I take this opportu- 
nity to thank you in behalf of all those who 
participated.” 

Mr. Tokoro, agricultural attaché, Embassy 
of Japan: “This is a warm hand of friend- 
ship extended across the sea. It is the spirit 
of the people-to-people program expressed in 
the most realistic as well as the most 
sublime of terms. Like the hogs you have 
presented, the seed of friendship you have 
planted will increase itself, producing gen- 
erations of blue ribbon friends and good will 
of the purest strain.” 


These words from responsible individ- 
uals testify to the importance of this 
particular people-to-people effort. 

Personally, I had never fully realized 
the great importance of the ties between 
Japan and the United States. I am now 
convinced, however, that anything that 
we as Americans can do to further the 
cause of the people-to-people program 
will be tremendously helpful. Iam sure 
that the reaction of the Japanese people 
is no different from the reaction we 
would receive in many other countries if 
we demonstrated that the people on a 
direct basis, without involving the Fed- 
eral Government, are really anxious to 
dramatize their desire for international 
understanding, which leads to greater 
friendship. 

From the time of our arrival in Japan 
until my departure, the appreciation of 
the Japanese people was apparent. We 
were overwhelmed by the reception 
given us by the people of Yamanashi 
I think they realized fully that here was 
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a gift from the heart of the people of 
Iowa and that there was no direct gov- 
ernment or political involvement. I do 
not believe that it is an exaggeration to 
say that more than 5,000 people turned 
out to greet us. There were tears in my 
eyes when I left Yamanashi. Many 
people were on hand at the railroad sta- 
tion to say farewell as I was leaving and 
to wish me a pleasant journey, and to 
thank me again for the gift from my 
fellow citizens of Iowa. This was one 
of the most gratifying experiences—and 
one of the most poignant farewells—of 
my life. 
I would like to close my remarks with 

a most appropriate quote from a poem 
written by the great Japanese states- 
man and soldier of the 16th century, 
Lord Takeda Shingen, of Kai Province, 
and given to me by a grateful citizen of 
Yamanashi. This is simple, yet sym- 
bolic, wordage which best explains our 
feeling for those bonds that now unite 
Iowa with Yamanashi, and I am sure all 
of America with Japan: 

Man is the fortress 

Man is the stone wall 

Man is the moat 

Mercy is your ally 

Enmity is your enemy. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN GUILD OF 
VARIETY ARTISTS WEEK 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HALPERN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to introduce today a joint 
resolution—Senator KEATING is also in- 
trođucing it in the Senate—designating 
the week of June 5-11, 1960, as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists 
Week. This wonderful group of Ameri- 
cans has an outstanding record of de- 
voted service to every cause without re- 
gard to color or creed, and it is emi- 
nently fitting that a week be designated 
in recognition of this work. 

For years people of the variety field 
have circled the globe with their hearts 
and talents, traveling to all places and 
under all conditions, and bringing with 
them the enjoyment and happiness 
which is their stock in trade. Indeed, 
some of these soldiers in greasepaint 
have given their lives to make this 
possible. 

The variety entertainer is synonymous 
with charity. Every cause has bene- 
fited from the gift of their service. In 
a business where talent alone is the sole 
criterion, variety people have set an ex- 
ample to the whole world. 

Now, the members of the American 
Guild of Variety Artists through the 
leadership of their dynamic president, 
Joey Adams, are asking for a little as- 
sistance from the American public. 
They plan to establish a home for in- 
digent, elderly, retired people in the 
variety business at Fallsburg. N.Y. Dur- 
ing National American Guild of Variety 
Artists Week, they would ask Americans 
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who frequent places where there is live 
entertainment to contribute toward 
making this home possible. 

Adoption of the joint resolution would 
not only constitute recognition of the 
outstanding work of AGVA, but it would 
serve as a means for the American peo- 
ple to express their appreciation to the 
20,000 members and their families and 
to wish them well on their plan for the 
establishment of the home. 


AID TO NEEDY CHILDREN PRO- 
GRAM, SAN DIEGO COUNTY, 
CALIF. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WI soN I may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing please find the text of a resolution 
adopted by the San Diego County, Calif., 
Board of Supervisors with respect to the 
aid to needy children program. I re- 
spectfully call this resolution to your 
attention and to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

RESOLUTION REQUESTING THE LEGISLATIVE 
BODIES OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA AND THE 
UNITED States To Act PROMPTLY AND Pass 
THE NECESSARY LEGISLATION To PROVIDE 
BETTER CONTROL OF THE Am TO NEEDY CHIL- 
DREN PROGRAM 
Whereas the Board of Supervisors of the 

County of San Diego, State of California, is 

gravely concerned with the increased costs 

of the aid to needy children program; and 

Whereas this board is further concerned 
that the present aid to needy children pro- 
gram contributes to family disassociation, 
deterioration of moral values, and public de- 
pendency of recipients; and 

Whereas the stated child welfare goals of 
the aid to needy children program are not 
being implemented by existing laws, rules, 
and regulations; and 

Whereas this board has observed that aid 
to needy children funds are granted under 
circumstances not in the best interests of 
the children involved: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors 
of the County of San Diego, State of Cali- 
fornia, respectfully request the legislative 
bodies of the State of California and the 
United States of America to act promptly 
and pass the necessary legislation to provide 
better control of the aid to needy children 
program in order to conserve public funds; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
prepared by the clerk of the board of super- 
visors and sent to the Governor and the ap- 
propriate legislators of the State of Cali- 
fornia and the appropriate legislators of the 
United States of America. 


FEDERAL VOTING REFEREES 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCu.tocH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 28, 1960, I introduced the ad- 
ministration bill, H.R. 10035, providing 
for the court appointment of Federal 
voting referees in cases in which there is 
found to be a pattern or practice of dis- 
crimination, operating to deprive certain 
qualified citizens of the right to vote be- 
cause of race or color. I firmly believe 
in insuring the right of the elective fran- 
chise to all qualified Americans. 

At the same time, I am acutely aware 
of the delicate problems which will be 
created in the event there is an indis- 
criminate displacement of State author- 
ity by Federal authority in the field of 
voting qualifications. My awareness of 
this problem has prompted me to support 
the administration measure rather than 
the various proposals for establishing 
voting registrars, who would be Federal 
officials and who would actually displace 
and supersede the existing State au- 
thority. 

After filing H.R. 10035, I requested the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], to hold hearings on the voting 
referee proposals in order that the Judi- 
ciary Committee, which has the primary 
responsibility in the field of civil rights, 
could be intelligently informed of the 
problems incident to this legislation. As 
a result, the full Judiciary Committee 
heard very extensive and constructive 
testimony on February 9, 1960, from 
Judge Lawrence E. Walsh, the Deputy 
Attorney General of the United States, 
and on February 16, 1960, from Charles 
J. Bloch, Esq., an eminent attorney 
and constitutional lawyer, representing 
the State of Georgia, Gov. Ernest Van- 
diver, and Atty. Gen. Eugene E. Cook. 

The testimony of these very distin- 
guished witnesses indicated several areas 
in which the voting referee bill could be 
improved. 

In particular, these improvements re- 
late to the procedures to be followed by 
the district court in the determination 
of the voting qualifications of 
who were previously denied the right to 
register and vote. In view of these 
changes, I felt it necessary to introduce 
at this time an additional bill which 
contains the latest proposals of the ad- 
ministration. In view of the rule 
granted by the Rules Committee, on 
H.R. 8601, I am introducing the present 
measure on voting referees in order that 
the membership of the House may be- 
come acquainted with the provisions in 
advance of the occasion when I will for- 
mally attempt to incorporate it as an 
ar e to the pending bill on civil 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my colleagues recently received a letter 
from Mr. Cecil B. Dickson, legislative 
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representative of the American Medical 
Association, enclosing a list of physicians 
by counties in their districts, 

Mr. Dickson’s letter of transmittal said 
that the list was being furnished “in 
order to keep in touch with these physi- 
cian constituents.” However, the real 
motive is revealed in the final paragraph 
of the letter which reads: 

If you have some personal friends among 
this group, I would appreciate it if you 
would let me have their names, 


Mr. Speaker, this is obviously a brazen 
attempt by AMA lobbyists to elicit from 
Members of Congress convenient pres- 
sure points which the AMA can use in 
tightening its tourniquet to strangle the 
Forand bill, H.R. 4700. 

During the hearings on H.R. 4700 last 
July, Congressman Foranp questioned 
AMA witnesses concerning their lobby 
activities and inserted into the hearing 
record—page 293—a questionnaire cir- 
culated by the AMA to leading physi- 
cians in every congressional district in 
the country just prior to the 1958 elec- 
tion campaign. 

This latest AMA attempt to bring 
pressure on Members of Congress is 
brought into better perspective by listing 
the 15 questions which were previously 
asked of physicians for use by the AMA 
lobbyists: 


1. Who is the person or persons in each 
ward or county in the congressional district 
who is most influential with the Congress? 
List the names, addresses, and business or 
profession of each, 

2. Who is the physician who knows and 
can work with each of the above? 

3. Who are the four or five men in the 
Congressman’s district who really influence 
him? List their names, addresses, and 
business or profession. 

4, Who are the principal contributors to 
his campaign? 

5. What contacts does the medical pro- 
fession have with officers or leaders of such 
organizations as the Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
dentists, hospital boards, or directors, cham- 
bers of commerce, farm bureau and grange? 
Who are the doctors who can talk to these 
leaders? 

6. Who is the Congressman’s personal 
physician at home and in Washington? 

7. What contacts does the medical pro- 
fession have or who knows the Congress- 
man’s top secretariat on his Washington 
staff? 

8. What are the Congressman’s hobbies, 
his favorite charities, boards or organiza- 
tions, church? 

9. What papers in the district supported 
him in his last campaign? What is their 
present attitude toward him? 

10, What contact does the medical pro- 
fession have with any or all of these news- 
papers, either directly with the editors or 
through other influential citizens or ad- 
vertisers? 

11. How big a factor is labor in the dis- 
trict? 

12. Do any of the labor organizations de- 
viate from the national labor organization 
and for what reason? 

. 13. How big a factor are old folks in his 
district? 

14. What contact has organized medicine 
or individual physicians with the Congress- 
man? 

15. What is his general attitude? 


A reading of these questions makes it 
clear that the AMA is leaving no stone 
unturned in its efforts to bring pressure 
on Members of Congress and their staffs 
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from every possible quarter—through 
political channels, farm groups, cham- 
bers of commerce, hospital boards, den- 
tists, Blue Cross-Blue Shield officials, his 
personal physician, his churches, clubs, 
newspapers, advertisers, and labor or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues might find 
it interesting to read the official publi- 
cation of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the AMA News. Take, for exam- 
ple, the January 25, 1960, issue. The 
front page features two stories—one 
headed “President Suggests Delay on 
Aged Aid Bills,“ the other entitled 
“M.D.’s Get Less of Health Bill.” 

Anti-Forand-bill stories appeared on 
pages 2, 3, 4, 7, and 13 of the 16-page 
tabloid. Over two pages were devoted 
to ads by insurance companies, while 
another two pages featured ads for 
Cadillac, Lincoln Continental, Buick, 
and Simca automobiles. Another page 
was given to articles and ads on tax gim- 
micks and stock-market tips, while an- 
other offers helpful information on how 
doctors may defend themselves against 
malpractice litigation. 

Only 19 column inches, or less than 3 
percent of the space, could be considered 
as providing current medical, scientific, 
or similar types of information to enable 
doctors to keep up with new trends in 
medicine. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all Mem- 
bers of the House have received many 
pathetic letters from old folks in their 
districts, as I have, pleading for enact- 
ment of the Forand bill. For many of 
these individuals, it is a matter of life 
or death. The hearings held by the 
Ways and Means Committee last sum- 
mer clearly revealed the plight of mil- 
lions of aged persons, whose average old- 
age benefit is only $73 a month. 

In the case of an arthritis sufferer, 
this would scarcely pay for the bare ne- 
cessities of life and the drugs needed to 
bring even temporary relief, let alone 
doctors’ fees, hospital bills, and other 
medical expenses. Similar examples 
could be given in countless other cases. 

No one who has studied the provisions 
of H.R. 4700 can seriously contend that 
it offers any threat to the doctor-patient 
relationship or to the medical profession 
asa whole. It specifically prohibits any 
administering agencies from interfering 
with hospital administration or the pri- 
vate practice of medicine. 

The official study of the medical needs 
of the aged, conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
reveals that only 2 out of 5 persons age 
65 or over now have any private hospital- 
ization-surgical protection. Yet the 
AMA seems to be pretending that the 
problem does not exist. 

The need of these folks is great; it is 
urgent; they cannot wait for another 
decade or two for private insurance com- 
panies to move into this field with suffi- 
cient interest to substantially improve 
the present deplorable situation. 

Mr. Speaker, neither a “head in the 
sand” nor pressure approach on this leg- 
islation becomes the American Medical 
Association. I am confident that it does 
not speak for all doctors in my district, 
nor would they condone the pressure- 
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type lobbying activities now being car- 
ried on by their professional organiza- 
tion. 

Many of the Nation’s outstanding doc- 
tors, experienced in group medical prob- 
lems, testified in favor of the Forand bill. 
They included Dr. James P. Dixon, Jr., 
Philadelphia; Dr. Morris Brand, New 
York; Dr. William S. Hoffman, Chicago; 
Dr. Joseph A. Langbord, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Julius Schwimmer, New York; Dr. 
Leo Price, New York; Dr. Frank F. Fur- 
stenberg, Baltimore; Dr. Caldwell B. Es- 
selstyn, New York; Dr. Franz Goldmann; 
and Dr. George Baehr, New York. 

Mr. Speaker, the position of the AMA 
hierarchy on the Forand bill reminds me 
of a patient suffering from hypochon- 
dria—the imagined ills deprive each of 
reason and logic and send them off in 
415 of despair at the slightest provoca- 

on. 

It has been put another way in a poem, 
the author of which had best remain 
anonymous: 

If you make a diagnosis 
Of the medical psychosis, 
That is now identifiable 
as AMA disease, 
You will find that hypertension 
Is induced by any mention 
Of a method whereby patients 
Can afford their doctor’s fees. 


THE LEVITTOWN CASE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Apponizio] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
Objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
icans who believe that the democratic 
principles on which our great Nation is 
founded must be translated into reality 
for all citizens are gratified by the recent 
decision of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court in the Levittown case, upholding 
the New Jersey law against discrimina- 
tion in publicly assisted housing. Suit 
was brought by persons who allegedly 
were rejected as purchasers of houses in 
Levittown, in Burlington County, N.J., 
and in Green Fields Village, in Glouces- 
ter County, because of their color. 

New Jersey has an enviable record in 
the field of civil rights, and her citizens 
are proud at this latest demonstration 
that discrimination against residents of 
the State will not be tolerated. The peo- 
ple of New Jersey are determined to im- 
plement fully section 4 of the law against 
discrimination, R.S. 18: 25-4, reading: 

All persons shall have the opportunity to 
obtain employment, to obtain all the accom- 
modations, advantages, facilities, and privi- 


leges of any place of public accommodation 
and publicly assisted housing accommoda- 
tion, without discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, sub- 
ject only to conditions and limitations ap- 
plicable alike to all persons. This oppor- 
tunity is recognized as and declared to be a 
civil right. 


The able attorney general of New Jer- 
sey, the Honorable David D. Furman, 
argued the cause for the defendant-re- 
spondent, division against discrimina- 
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tion in the State department of educa- 
tion. Mr. Lee A. Holley, deputy attorney 
general, of counsel, only a few years ago, 
was a Capitol policeman while a student 
at Georgetown University Law School. 

Instrumental in this splendid victory 
was Julius Wildstein, Newark attorney 
and chairman of the Commission of Law 
and Social Action of the New Jersey Re- 
gion, American Jewish Congress, who 
sacrificed time and energy, without any 
material compensation to act as chief 
attorney for the defendants. He, to- 
gether with attorneys from the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, as well as lawyers 
from other agencies, are to be com- 
mended. 

Unfortunately, space will not permit 
printing the full text of this noteworthy 
decision, but I believe the following ex- 
cerpts will be of particular interest to 
my colleagues. 

In discussing whether the develop- 
ments are “publicly assisted housing ac- 
commodation,” as that phrase is used in 
section 4 of the law against discrimina- 
tion and amplified by section 5(k) of 
that statute, the court concluded: 

I-A 
* . s . . 

The statute plainly includes, as publicly 
assisting housing, housing projects such as 
those here involved as to which, at the time 
of the discrimination, an FHA insured loan 
is committed (R.S. 18: 26-5 (k)). And the 
public assistance demonstrated by the Fed- 
eral insurance of such loans is much the 
same, under the circumstances of this case, 
as that demonstrated by an FHA commit- 
ment to insure housing loans. Just as 
ownership of housing and its concomitant 
benefits attributable to an FHA- insured 
loan is said by the statute to be publicly 
assisted, by the same reasoning the advan- 
tages which accrue to the developers in 
question from the FHA commitments is 
plainly the result of public assistance. The 
very existence of the development can be at- 
tributed to the FHA commitment. The mass 
market opened by FHA and other Govern- 
ment-insured purchase money housing loans 
accounts for the prospect of sufficient buyers 
to purchase the housing in question. With- 
out such a mass market, it is inconceivable 
that the developments would have been 
built; the number of prospective purchasers 
with adequate savings accumulated to make 
the downpayment required by conventional 
financing and with sufficient income to meet 
from their income the payments on a con- 
ventionally financed debt would not warrant 
the mass housing construction in evidence 
today. Thus the very fact that there are 
houses with which to discriminate in the 
development in question is primarily at- 
tributable to public assistance. We need not 
here decide what are the outer limits of 
the term “publicly assisted housing accom- 
modation.” Suffice it to say that the public 
assistance rendered the housing here in 
question places it within the definition of 
that term as used in R.S. 18: 25-4, and per- 
haps within R.S. 18: 28-5 (k). 

. 
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The plaintiffs argue that the law against 
discrimination, by including within its pur- 
view only publicly assisted housing, creates 
an unreasonable and arbitrary classification 
in violation of the 14th amendment 
to the United States Constitution and the 
New Jersey Constitution 1947, article I, sec- 
tion 1. They argue that the relationship 
between the end toward which the statute 
is directed and the class to which it is appli- 
cable is not based on reasonable grounds. 
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In other words, since the statute was in- 
tended to eliminate discrimination in hous- 
ing, it must apply to housing generally, and 
since there is no difference between publicly 
assisted housing and housing generally inso- 
far as the ability to discriminate or its 
effects are concerned, the distinction, and 
hence the statute, must fall. 

As we indicated above, the presumption 
favors the constitutionality of the statute 
and it will be upheld unless facts judically 
known or proved refute that presumption. 
Clark v. Paul (306 U.S. 583, 594 (1939)); 
Gibraltar Factors v. Slapo (23 N.J. 459, 463 
(1957)). The strong burden on the party 
attacking the constitutionality of a legisla- 
tive classification (New Jersey Restaurant 
Association v. Holderman, 24 N.J. 295, 300 
(1957)) has been e in various 
formulas. Thus the classification will be 
sustained unless it causes invidious discrim- 
ination. Morey v. Doud (354 U.S. 457, 463 
(1957)); Schmidt v. Board of Adjustment 
(9 NJ. 405, 418 (1952)). The legislature 
must only avoid arbitrary discrimination be- 
tween persons similarly circumstanced. 
Gundaker Central Motors, Inc., v. Gassert 
(23 NJ. 71, 80 (1957)), appeal dismissed 
(354 U.S. 933 (1958)). But it is not suf- 
ficient to show that there are others equally 
guilty of the evil to be remedied to which 
the statute could have been made to apply. 
As was stated in New Jersey Restaurant As- 
sociation v. Holderman (24 N.J. 295, 300 
(1957) ): 

“It is easily stated that the classification 
(1) must not be palpably arbitrary or capri- 
cious, and (2) must have a rational basis in 
relation to the specific objective of the legis- 
lation. But the second proposition is quali- 
fied by limitations which compound the diffi- 
culties of one who assails the legislative de- 
cision. Thus it is not enough to demon- 
strate that the legislative objective might 
be more fully achieved by another, more 
expansive classification, for the legislature 
may recognize degrees of harm and hit the 
evil where it is most felt, [Citing cases.] 
The legislature may thus Hmit its action 
upon a decision to proceed cautiously, step 
by step, or because of practical exigencies, 
including administrative convenience and 
expense or because of ‘some substan- 
tial consideration of public policy or conven- 
lence or the service of the general welfare.“ 
* * * Hence it may ‘stop short of those cases 
in which the harm to the few concerned is 
thought less important than the harm to 
the public that would ensue if the rule laid 
down were made mathematically exact.“ 

Considering the circumstances which led 
to the enactment of the statute in question, 
it becomes apparent that the classification 
presents no constitutional difficulties: We 
may note the pressing need for adequate 
housing for minority groups. Many more in 
these groups than at present would be in a 
position to take an active and beneficial role 
in the cultural, social, and economic life of 
the community were they given an oppor- 
tunity, and a vital factor in affording this 
opportunity is access to normal housing ac- 
commodations. The portion of the statute 
in question which relates to housing may be 
viewed as a means chosen to ease the housing 
problem facing minority groups. It may be 
argued that the main purpose is to secure 
some measure of adequate housing for mi- 
norities and only incidentally to this purpose 
is discrimination proscribed. The desired 
end may be achieved by legislation in regard 
only to a specific kind of housing. And the 
type of housing chosen is that most easily 
financed and as to which established patterns 
would least likely be disturbed. If these 

are not the intent of the legislature, 
they do at least serve to demonstrate, in- 
sofar as they give a reasonable basis for the 
statutory classification, that the statute is 
not invalid on its face or palpably arbitrary. 
Cf. Sage Stores Co. v. Kansas (323 U.S. 32, 35 
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(1944) ); Jameuneau v. Harner (16 N.J; 500, 
519-520 (1954), cert. den. 849 U.S. 904 
(1955) ); Reingold v. Harper (6 N.J. 182, 194 
(1951)). In the absence of a showing of an 
actual injury to the plaintiffs, which was 
not attempted in the proofs, we cannot de- 
clare the legislation unconstitutional. Thus, 
the means chosen by the legislature to ac- 
complish its goals are not unreasonable, and 
on that basis we hold that plaintiffs’ argu- 
ment that the law against discrimination 
incorporates an unconstitutional classifica- 
tion is without merit. 
Ld * * * » 
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The plaintiffs next argue that the law 
against discrimination invades a legislative 
field preempted by Congress and is for this 
reason invalid, citing Pennsylvania v. Nelson 
(350 U.S. 497, rehearing denied, 351 U.S. 934 
(1956) ), and Hill v. Florida (325 U.S. 538, re- 
hearing denied, 326 U.S. 804 (1945)). Plain- 
tiffs state that “Congress, as an integral part 
of its legislative program, determined not to 
prohibit discrimination in the sale or lease 
of FHA insured housing,” and reason from 
this that any State law having that effect 
would violate congressional policy and the 
rule of preemption. 

There is a considerable gap between Con- 
gress’ refusing to adopt an express policy of 
nondiscrimination in regard to FHA insured 
housing, to be applicable under all circum- 
stances and in all sections of the country, 
and a congressional policy prohibiting States 
from enacting laws proscribing such discrim- 
ination. Congress did refuse to accept 
amendments to various versions of the Na- 
tional Housing Act which would have ex- 
pressly prohibited the discrimination with 
which plaintiffs are charged. Comment, 59 
Colum. L. Rev. 782, 784, n. 17 and text ac- 
companying (1959). But to construe this 
action as establishing a congressional policy 
against State laws having the same effect is 
not warranted by the circumstances, Failure 
of Congress to incorporate in the National 
Housing Act a positive imposition of a policy 
of nondiscrimination with its necessary na- 
tional implications, may be grounded in po- 
litical expediency to secure its enactment, 
and in any event, such a provision would not 
account for local conditions and the effect of 
such a policy, on a local basis, on the na- 
tional housing program. But State laws in- 
corporating such a policy, taking into ac- 
count and being expressly designed to meet 
purely local conditions and attitudes, are not 
subject to the same difficulty. Thus there 
appears reason why Congress might have re- 
jected a nondiscrimination amendment to 
the National Housing Act and yet not be op- 
posed to State laws achieving the same re- 
sult. It would be unsound, therefore, to 
conclude that the law against discrimination 
invade a legislative area preempted by 
Congress. 

vit 

Finally, plaintiffs argue that the statute 
in question conflicts with the National Hous- 
ing Act and hence is invalid under the 
supremacy clause of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, article IV, paragraph 2. Insofar as 
this argument rests on a supposed frustra- 
tion by the law against discrimination of a 
congressional policy of permitting discrim- 
ination with respect to FHA insured housing, 
it is sufficient to point to our discussion of 
the argument concerning Federal preemp- 
tion, above, where we hold that Congress did 
not intend to exempt FHA-insured housing 
from the operation of State laws prohibiting 
discrimination with respect to such housing. 
Unlike in Johnson v. Maryland (254 U.S. 51 
(1920)); Miller v. Arkansas (352 U.S, 187 
(1956) ), and Public Utilities Commission v. 
United States (355 U.S. 534, rehearing de- 
nied 356 U.S. 925 (1958)), cited by plain- 
tiffs as supporting their position, there is no 
conflict between State and Federal power 
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which might undermine the intent or pur- 
pose of the Federal law of operation. C/. 
Stuyvesant Town, Inc., v. Lingham (17 N. J. 
473, 486 (1955)). Thus the statute creates 
no difficulties under article IV, paragraph 3 
of the U.S. Constitution. 


EMPLOYMENT OF RETIRED MILI- 
TARY OFFICERS BY DEFENSE 
CONTRACTORS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SANTANGELO] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the genile- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
last June in the defense appropriation 
bill I offered an amendment to prevent 
retired commissioned officers from be- 
ing employed by a defense contractor for 
a period of 5 years. As a result of the 
debate, the House was promised that an 
inquiry on the employment of retired 
military officers by defense contractors 
would be made by the Subcommittee on 
Special Investigations of the Armed 
Services Committee of which the Hon- 
orable F. Epwarp HÉBERT is chairman. 

An investigation has been conducted 
and all persons who had any informa- 
tion were granted the opportunity to tes- 
tify and many defense contractors were 
called to testify as to their procedures 
and their relationship with retired offi- 
cers. The subcommittee has published 
its hearings, detailing the testimony, 
and also published its supplemental 
hearings relating to the entertainment 
furnished by the Martin Co., of Balti- 
more, Md., of U.S. Government officers. 
The Subcommittee on Special Investiga- 
tions filed its report containing its find- 
ings and recommendations. 

On January 18, 1960, the chairman of 
the subcommittee filed a bill, H.R. 9682, 
relating to the employment of retired 
commissioned officers by contractors of 
the Department of Defense or to an 
Armed Force of the United States. The 
purpose of the bill is to stop selling, and 
to ban selling information acquired while 
in Federal commissioned service or 
otherwise for a period of 2 years. The 
bill will have the effect of preventing 
influence in the granting of defense con- 
tracts, eliminating waste, and restoring 

confidence in the contracting procedures. 

In my opinion, the Hébert bill is sound, 
but is deficient in three major respects. 

Consequently, I am introducing today 
@ bill which I believe better meets the 
situation and imposes sanctions upon the 
person who profits most by the violation 
of law, that is the defense contractor. 
In the Hébert bill, the retired pay of a 
retired commissioned officer is withheld 
if he engages in selling to the Depart- 
ment of Defense or to an Armed Force 
of the United States within 2 years of 
the date of retirement and imposes a 
penalty for such violation or not more 
the $10,000 or 1 year imprisonment. No 
sanction or penalty is provided against 
the defense contractor who knowingly 
permits the retired officer to violate the 
law and profit from the violation. 
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My bill proposes to amend title 10 of 
the United States Code by adding a new 
chapter at the end of part I of subtitle 
A with several new sections, 

Section 1603 would suspend a defense 
contractor from engaging in any defense 
contract for a period of 1 year where 
such defense contractor knowingly per- 
mits any retired officer to sell to the De- 
fense Department or to an Armed Force 
of the United States in violation of the 
law. In this way the burden is put 
where it properly should be. It is put 
on the person who would profit most by 
the violation of law, that is the defense 
contractor. 

However, a saving clause is provided in 
my bill. If the Secretary of Defense 
finds the work of such defense contractor 
is necessary for the defense of the United 
States, he may waive such ban and pro- 
hibition and must report the reasons 
therefor to the appropriate committee 
of the Armed Services of the House of 
Representatives or of the Senate. 

The second feature of the Hébert bill 
which I would correct would be in con- 
nection with section 283 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. The Hébert bill 
would prohibit any officer or employee of 
the United States or any agency or de- 
partment thereof, or of the Senate 
or House of Representatives, to act 
as agent or attorney for prosecut- 
ing any claim against the United States, 
or aids or assists in the support of such 
claim otherwise than in the proper dis- 
charge of his official duties. This prop- 
osition I accept. The Hébert bill goes 
further and prohibits Senators, Con- 
gressmen, their employees, or officers of 
the House of Representatives or the Sen- 
ate, or any department or agency of the 
United States, from aiding anyone be- 
fore a department, agency, court-mar- 
tial, officer, or any civil, military, or 
naval commission in connection with 
any proceeding, contract, claim, contro- 
versy, charge, accusation or arrest, and 
would subject such a person to a fine or 
imprisonment. 

My bill proposes that if Senators, Con- 
gressmen, or their employees, or an 
employee of the House or Senate, or 
agency or department, aids or assists 
anyone in the proper course of his duties 
before any agency, department, court- 
martial, officer, or any civil, military, or 
naval commission, then he is not in vio- 
lation of the law and not subject to 
imprisonment or fine. In other words, 
if a Senator, Congressman, or employee 
acts in the proper course of his employ- 
ment, he may aid and assist anyone be- 
fore any agency or department, or any 
civil, military or naval commission, in 
connection with any matter before it, 

The third correction would be a clari- 
fying provision to Congressman HÉBERT’S 
bill. In section 1601 of chapter 82 of 
title 10 of the United States Code, a 
retired commissioned officer who sells 
to the Defense Department or to any 
Armed Force of the United States within 
2 years of retirement would be subject 
to the loss of his retirement pay. Sec- 
tion 1602 provides that where a retired 
Officer is engaged in selling to the 
Defense Department or to any Armed 
Force of the United States for a defense 
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contractor, he shall file a statement with 
the Secretary of Defense of his employ- 
ment. The inference created by sec- 
tion 1602 is that if a retired officer en- 
rolls with the Secretary of Defense and 
files a statement with him, then he may 
sell to the Defense Department or to 
any armed force of the United States 
without violating the law. My bill pro- 
vides in section 1602 that enrollment 
with the Secretary of Defense does not 
excuse or relieve any one of liability 
arising out of the violation of section 
1601. 

I have read the report of the Sub- 
committee on Special Investigations of 
the Armed Services Committee and am 
satisfied that a full investigation was 
had without any desire for headlines and 
that its only objective was to obtain the 
facts which it did. With our increas- 
ing budget and tremendous expenditures 
in the field of procurement, especially 
where negotiated contracts are granted, 
that is contracts without competitive 
bidding, we must eliminate any elements 
which would increase the costs and 
which would tend towards improper pro- 
curement because of influence or prior 
friendship or military relationship. If 
We can accomplish such results, then we 
shall have raised our standard of con- 
duct and have contributed a great serv- 
ice to the defense of our country and to 
the preservation of our economy, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Porter, for 30 minutes, on Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan, for 30 min- 
3 Wednesday and Thursday of this 
wee 
— Conte, for 5 minutes, on February 


Mr. Barney (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for 30 minutes, on Tuesday next. 

Mr. Powerit (at the request of Mr. 
N for 30 minutes, on Thursday 
nex 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
Was granted to: 

Mrs. Kee and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. Merrow and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. Moore, and to 
2 extraneous matter, the follow- 

Mr. TOLLEFson. 

Mr. Smits of California. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, his remarks in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the Post Office 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. Morrison (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), his remarks on H.R. 10569, to 
include extraneous matter and charts. 

(At the request of Mr. ALBERT, and to 
W extraneous matter, the follow- 

Mr. DINGELL, 
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Mr. BARING. 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 20 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Thursday, February 25, 
1960, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1863. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting a 
report concerning agreements concluded dur- 
ing January 1960 under title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.) as 
amended, pursuant to Public Law 85-128; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

1864. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled “a 
bill to provide for public hearings on air 
pollution problems of more than local sig- 
nificance under, and extend the duration 
of, the Federal air pollution control law, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1865. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 to author- 
ize the issuance of radio operator licenses to 
nationals of the United States”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1866. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract which, when executed will 
authorize Howard Hampton to maintain and 
operate the Lake Mead Lodge at the Boulder 
Beach site, Lake Mead National Recreation 
Area for a term of 15 years from October 1, 
1959, pursuant to the act of July 14, 1956 
(70 Stat. 543); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

1867. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “a bill 
to grant a waiver of national service life in- 
surance premiums to certain veterans who 
became totally disabled in line of duty be- 
tween the date of application and the effec- 
tive date of their insurance”; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

1868. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of the operation and ad- 
ministration of public advisory committees 
of the Department of Agriculture, April 
1959; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 359. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of the bill H.R. 8601; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1289). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 10590. A bill relating to interest rate 
restrictions on bonds of the United States; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 10591. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
and certain provisions of title 28, United 
States Code, relating to taxation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R. 10592. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, and certain provisions of title 28, 
United States Code, relating to taxation; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 10593. A bill to provide for certain 
pilotage requirements in the navigation of 
U.S. waters of the Great Lakes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr, BURDICK: 

H.R. 10594. A bill to change the method of 
payment of Federal aid to State or territorial 
homes for the support of disabled soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines of the United 
States; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 10595. A bill to amend the act of 
October 9, 1940, to provide that the 10-year 
statute of limitations applicable to claims 
against the United States shall not bar such 
claims where they are filed with an appro- 
priate agency of the United States during 
such 10-year period; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. FLYNN: 

H.R. 10596. A bill to change the method of 
payment of Federal aid to State or territorial 
homes for the support of disabled soldiers, 
sailors, airmen and marines of the United 
States; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FOLEY (by request): 

H. R. 10597. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of phar- 
macy and the sale of poisons in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved May 7, 1906, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H.R. 10598. A bill to clarify certain pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code relating to the 
importation or shipment of injurious mam- 
mals, birds, amphibians, fish, and reptiles 
(18 U.S.C. 42(a), 42(b)); and relating to 
the transportation or receipt of wild mam- 
mals or birds taken in violation of State, 
National, or foreign laws (18 U.S.C. 43), and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H.R. 10599. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 10600. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 10601. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 10602, A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to negotiate and to 
execute amendatory repayment contracts 
with the Quincy-Columbia Basin Irrigation 
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District, the East Columbia Basin Irrigation 
District and the South Columbia Basin Irri- 
gation District, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MEADER: 

H.R. 10603. A bill to amend sections 703 
and 704 of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 to extend 
for 2 years the period within which pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes may be made with 
respect to certain property formerly owned 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
or its subsidiaries; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R, 10604. A bill to extend the Library 
Services Act for a period of 5 years; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 10605. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, to aid in protecting in- 
dividuals, corporations, companies, and 
other organizations against defamatory or 
otherwise injurious statements made in in- 
terview or discussion programs purporting 
to be spontaneous and unrehearsed; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

H.R. 10606. A bill to repeal the provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act which re- 
duce the annuities of the spouses of retired 
employees, and the survivors of deceased 
employees, by the amount of certain month- 
ly benefits payable under the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 10607. A bill to relieve certain vet- 
erans who relied upon erroneous information 
from repayment of subsistence allowances 
paid to them under the Servicemen's Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10608. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the establishment of 
country-by-country quotas for the importa- 
tion of shrimps and shrimp products, to im- 
pose a duty on all unprocessed shrimp im- 
ported in excess of the applicable quota, and 
to impose a duty on processed shrimp and 
prohibit its importation in excess of the ap- 
plicable quota; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 10609. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish a program 
of Federal matching grants for the con- 
struction of television facilities to be used 
for educational purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 10610. A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide for the pay- 
ment of pensions to veterans of World War 
I; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.R. 10611, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
retailers excise tax on jewelry and related 
items shall not apply to articles designed 
especially for use by members of certain 
scouting organizations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 10612. A bill relating to the employ- 
ment of retired commissioned officers by 
contractors of the Department of Defense 
and the Armed Forces and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 10613. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a patented mining claim on 
the south rim of the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H.R. 10614. A bill to amend section 901 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
that a flag shall be furnished to drape the 
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casket of each deceased veteran of Mexican 
border service; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. JARMAN (by request): 

H.R. 10615. A bill to provide that the 
United States shall resell certain mineral in- 
terests in lands acquired for an aviation trade 
school and naval hospital at Norman, Okla., 
to the former owners thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 10616. A bill to prohibit agencies of 
the United States from imposing contractual 
provisions boycotting vessels trading with 
Israel; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R. 10617. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Bridge Canyon project, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R.10618. A bill to amend the act of 
September 2, 1958; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 10619. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

H.R. 10620. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce 
a sustained yield of products and services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 10621. A bill to establish a National 
‘Wilderness Preservation System for the per- 
manent good of the whole people, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 10622. A bill to amend title H of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946, re- 
lating to practical nurse training, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R. 10623. A bill to extend the Library 
Services Act for a period of 5 years; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H.R. 10624. A bill to amend the act of 
September 2, 1958; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H.R. 10625. A bill to amend the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 by providing for court 
appointment of U.S. voting referees, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr, HALPERN: 

H. J. Res. 624. Joint resolution designating 
the week of June 5-11, 1960, as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H. J. Res. 625, Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior during the cal- 
endar years 1960 and 1961 to continue to 
deliver water to lands in certain irrigation 
districts in the State of Washington; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, KASEM: 

H, Con. Res. 595. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the desire of Congress that the 
United States become a member of the Bu- 
reau International des Expositions; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, LEVERING: 

H. Con. Res. 596. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the U.S. 
moratorium on the testing of nuclear weap- 
ons shall be continued; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. Con. Res. 597. Concurrent resolution to 
proclaim the period of March 13-20, 1960, as 
DeMolay Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diolary. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. Res. 452. Resolution expressing the sense 
ot the House of Representatives that the 
President should call a White House Confer- 
ence on Narcotics; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. Res. 453. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
President should call a White House Confer- 
ence on Narcotics; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, KASEM: 

H. Res. 454, Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
President should call a White House Confer- 
ence on Narcotics; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H. Res. 455, Resolution expressing the sense 

of the House of Representatives that the 
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President should call a White House Confer- 
ence on Narcotics; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

The SPEAKER presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Georgia, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States relative to State rights, 
and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 10628. A bill for the relief of Michael 

Pascu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 10627. A bill for the relief of Naman 

Louis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 10628. A bill for the relief of Dr. Sal- 
vatore Zannino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARMON: 

H.R. 10629. A bill for the relief of Wai Ban 

Chan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JACKSON: 

H.R. 10630. A bill for the relief of Louel 
Chei Shang; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 10631. A bill for the relief of George 
T. Moore, Carl D. Berry, and Dr. Harold J. 
Heck; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEVERING: 

H.R. 10682, A bill for the relief of Teresa 

Woosin Ch; to the Committee on the Judi- 
By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 10633. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Odelia Campos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 10634. A bill for the relief of Sirvart 
Nalbandian (also known as Serwart Nal- 
oc to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 10635. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mario Baptista; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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An Invitation to the Academy Awards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, out in California, we have two events 
that have become known to all Ameri- 
cans and all the world. 

The first is the Festival of Roses and 
the Rose Bowl football game every New 
Year's Day. This occurs in my own 
hometown of Pasadena. Thousands 
come every year to see it. It is carried 
by radio and television throughout 
America and throughout the world. 

And there is another annual event in 
our neighboring community of Holly- 


wood. This, too, attracts the attention 
of the public in America and in the 
world. It is the annual presentation of 
the awards of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences. 

These awards have put a new word 
into practically every language on earth. 
The word is “Oscar.” 

The time is near at hand for these 
annual Oscar awards. Yesterday after- 
noon, the academy announced its nomi- 
nees for the various categories of the 
motion picture art. A winner will be se- 
lected from each of these categories. 
And these distinguished Oscar winners 
will then be revealed on Oscar night— 
Monday evening, April 4, over an NBC 
radio and television network. 

The annual Oscar presentations are 
sponsored by the motion picture indus- 
try itself. Last year, more than 70 mil- 
lion people saw these colorful ceremonies 
in the United States and Canada. This 


year, the industry hopes to have an audi- 
ence of 100 million in this country and 
Canada. 

I want to extend an invitation to all 
my colleagues to join the millions tuned 
in on the Oscar show this year. It 
will start at 10:30 p.m., eastern stand- 
ard time, and will last an hour and a 
half. It has always been a good show, 
and from what I know of the prepara- 
tions now going on in Hollywood, I 
think I can assure you that this year's 
will be the best Oscar night ever. 

Here are the nominations in the key 
categories for this year’s awards: 

Best picture: “Anatomy of a Murder,” 
Columbia; “Ben-Hur,” MGM; “The 
Diary of Anne Frank,” 20th Century- 
Fox; “The Nun’s Story,” Warner Bros.; 
“Room at the Top,” Romulus. 

Best actor: Laurence Harvey, “Room 
at the Top,” Romulus; Charlton Heston, 
“Ben-Hur,” MGM; Jack Lemmon, Some 
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Like It Hot,” United Artists; Paul Muni, 
“The Last Angry Man,“ Columbia; 
James Stewart, “Anatomy of a 
Murder,” Columbia. 

Best actress: Doris Day, “Pillow Talk,” 
Universal-International; Audrey Hep- 
burn, “The Nun’s Story,” Warner Bros.; 
Katherine Hepburn, “Suddenly, Last 
Summer,” Columbia; Simone Signoret, 
“Room at the Top,” Romulus; Elizabeth 
Taylor, “Suddenly, Last Summer,” Co- 
lumbia. 

Best supporting actor: Hugh Griffith, 
“Ben-Hur,” MGM; Arthur O’Connell, 
“Anatomy of a Murder,” Columbia; 
George C. Scott, “Anatomy of a Murder,” 
Columbia; Robert Vaughn, “The Young 
Philadelphians,” Warner Bros.; Ed 
Wynn, “The Diary of Anne Frank,” 20th 
Century-Fox. 

Best supporting actress: Hermione 
Baddeley, “Room at the Top,” Romulus; 
Susan Kohner, “Imitation of Life,” Uni- 
versal-International; Juanita Moore, 
“Imitation of Life,’ Universal-Interna- 
tional; Thelma Ritter, “Pillow Talk,” 
Universal-International; Shelley Win- 
ters, “The Diary of Anne Frank,” 20th 
Century-Fox. 

Best director: William Wyler, “Ben- 
Hur,” MGM; George Stevens, “The 
Diary of Anne Frank,” 20th Century- 
Fox; Fred Zinneman, The Nun’s Story,” 
Warner Bros.; Jack Clayton, “Room at 
the Top,” Romulus; Billy Wilder, “Some 
Like It Hot,” Ashton Productions and the 
Mirisch Co., United Artists, 


Free Trade and Foreign Aid Are Ruining 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I should like to speak in behalf of 
H.R. 10181, introduced by the Honorable 
Noan Mason, of Illinois. I can well un- 
derstand and appreciate how the Con- 
gressman feels when he receives mail 
from a constituent telling him how he 
has been injured by the importation of 
items produced with cheap labor in cer- 
tain foreign countries. I know that Con- 
gressman Mason introduced H.R. 10181 
in an effort to do something for his 
constituents. 

I might say that we who support his 
bill will also be helping our constituents. 
Scores of residents of my State have been 
and still are being hurt by the bureau- 
cratic attitudes of the State Department 
as well as other Government agencies. 
There are companies in my State which 
have substantial investments in proper- 
ties and facilities that were capable of 
9 ee zinc, magnesite, * 

mercury, and silicon, but 
— have re been forced to cut back or shut 
down their operations entirely because of 
the importation of these same minerals 
from foreign countries using cheap labor 
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and submitting to substandard operating 
conditions. Labor in this country is pro- 
tected by law, and sweatshop conditions 
have long since been eradicated. 

Dozens of cattlemen in Nevada are now 
in competition with foreign beef pro- 
ducers. Again we are in competition 
with cheap labor. I have been advised 
that last year 58,300,000 pounds of bone- 
less beef were imported into the United 
States. 

I could go on and on, but in short every 
facet of our economy is affected by the 
importation of foreign production. I 
think it is about time we gave consid- 
eration to the American producer and 
our taxpaying citizens instead of sitting 
complacently by as we watch our country 
ruled and ruined by “one worlders” who 
sit in Geneva as a GATT gang, pointing 
a “gat” at the basic economy of this 
country. 

I suggest that every Member join me 
in supporting H.R. 10181. 


Women’s Duties and Responsibilities as 
Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, included in the February and 
March issue of the magazine Topics is an 
article written by my distinguished col- 
league the Honorable EDITH NOURSE 
Rocers, U.S. Representative in Congress 
from the Fifth Massachusetts District, 
entitled “Women’s Duties and Respon- 
sibilities as Citizens.” 

I know I echo the sentiments of the 
entire Massachusetts congressional dele- 
gation when I say—the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts is truly one of God’s 
great noblewomen. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article included in the Recorp: 

Women’s DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES AS 
CITIZENS 

Privilege is only one side of the coin of 
citizenship. The other is clearly labeled 
“Responsibility.” In government, one with- 
out the other is valueless. Privilege without 
the restraints of responsibility becomes dan- 
gerous. On the other hand, responsibility 
without the freedom of a democracy be- 
comes meaningless. 

The continued responsible exercise of our 
democratic rights by all our citizens—women 
as well as men—will be the determining 
factor in the future destiny of our country. 

In a broader sense, it seems almost a rule 
of life that every privilege carries with it a 

duty. In the field of govern- 
ment, the full privileges of citizenship, which 
women of America have been granted, carry 
with them certain responsibilities. It was 
only 39 years ago that American women were 
given the constitutional right to vote. In 
the history of our Nation that is not a very 
long time, but what our women have accom- 
plished in this short period since — 
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It is interesting to me that our Consti- 
tution and the amendments to it are mainly 
concerned with granting our people certain 
rights. Perhaps our patriots and statesmen 
who had given so much to obtain these 
precious freedoms believed that it would be 
unnecessary to remind us of our responsi- 
bility to use them. 

Ideas, rights and hard-won benefits be- 
come rusty through disuse just as our more 
tangible possessions. And so it is with the 
American woman’s rights and duties of good 
citizenship. Certainly, it has been my con- 
viction that the women of America have, 
Just as have the men, made a substantial 
contribution to the wise operation of this 
Republic. In the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches, women have proven that 
wisdom, judgment and ability are possessed 
in equal degree by both men and women. 

And so I would urge every American 
woman, whatever her role in life, to take 
full advantage of her privileges as an Ameri- 
can citizen. For those who are inclined, this 
may mean for public office or serv- 
ing in some appointive position, For others, 
it may mean helping with the numerous 
tasks of a political party, At the very mini- 
mum, it will mean thoroughly in- 
formed on the great issues and current 
problems and voting on each election day 
and encouraging others to do 80. 

In these important ways, American women 
will be fulfilling their duty and making cer- 
tain that the coin of our democracy is 
spent wisely and well. 

Eprra Nourse Rocers, 
U.S. Representative, Fifth Massachu- 
setts Congressional District. 


A National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, there was a 
time when horseracing was considered 
the sport of kings because it provided 
for their amusement and helped to breed 
better horses. 

But, that was a long time ago. As 

grew in popularity, betting 
became more and more general among 
people. Today, horseracing is no longer 
the sport of kings for amusement but the 
sport of Governors for revenue—it is no 
longer used to breed better horses but to 
improve State treasuries. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, because 
horseracing today is a lucrative business, 
many of our States are taking full ad- 
vantage of and capitalizing on the nat- 
ural gambling urge of the American 
people. Throughout this Nation, State 
racing commissions have been lengthen- 
ing their racing seasons and enlarging 
their daily racing cards not for the 
amusement of the public but because it 
brings more and more money into the 
State coffers. 

Mr. Speaker, New Jersey is the latest 
State to become concerned over the track 
tax competition from neighboring States. 
The Governor of New Jersey admits that 
the revenue is essential to balancing his 
State budget and has proposed “suitable 
action to protect its racing revenue 
against the possibility of a decline.” 
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Mr. Speaker, all of this competition for 
more horseracing time means not only a 
recognition of the fact tha’ the urge to 
gamble is deeply ingrained in human 
beings but that a tax on this gambling 
activity produces a great revenue. 

Yet, in spite of this competitive move- 
ment among the States, we, in Congress, 
continue to keep our eyes closed and ig- 
nore the obvious, we refuse to accept the 
glaring fact that the desire to gamble is 
not confined to racetracks only. 

Mr. Speaker, if this Congress would 
only remove the blinders, it would dis- 
cover that a national lottery could 
easily satisfy the natural gambling 
spirit of the American people and, at the 
same time, pump into the U.S. Treasury 
$10 billion a year in additional income. 
This added revenue would mean a tax 
cut for the hard-pressed wage earners 
and a reduction in our growing national 
debt. 

Let us get smart and also compete for 
this gambling revenue which the States 
now enjoy alone. 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mrs, KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include copy of my 
newsletter Keenotes which was released 
Monday morning, February 22, 1960: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 

Two messages received by Congress this 
week will touch off lively debate. 

1. A request for slightly more than $4 
billion to carry on the foreign aid and 
mutual security program during the next 
fiscal year received a chilly response from 
many Members, both Democratic and Re- 
publican. Not only were objections raised 
to the size of the proposed program—81 
billion more than voted by Congress last 
year—but many Members were sorely dis- 
appointed that it did not reveal that a por- 
tion of the burden has been shifted to other 
nations which are in a position to share a 
part of the load. Congress is likely to insist 
on a sharing of this burden. 

2. The President’s request for an addi- 
tional 1-cent increase in first-class and air- 
mail postage rates was also coldly received. 
Many Members will not vote to increase mail 
rates on these two types of mail. First-class 
and airmail rates at present are high enough 
to pay their own way and increased rates 
should not be asked. After all, increased 
postal rates on the type of mail used by the 
vast majority of the people would constitute 
a tax increase. I seriously doubt that Con- 
gress will be willing to increase these postal 
rates again in the foreseeable future. 

COAL RESEARCH BILL PASSES 

The House has passed a coal research bill. 
There was little opposition to this proposal 
to create a Coal Research Office in the U.S. 
Department of Interior to strengthen this 
great industry. Inasmuch as the bill was 
amended to meet objections voiced last year 
by the President in a veto message, there is 
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an excellent chance the bill will now become 
law. Those of us from coal-producing States 
strongly supported the measure. 
RETIREMENT BENEFITS FOR SELF-EMPLOYED 
PROPOSED 


The House has passed a bill which will 
help about 10 million self-employed per- 
sons—small businessmen, lawyers, doctors, 
accountants, engineers and others—to build 
up a retirement fund. 

The House-approved bill allows a self-em- 
ployed person to deduct up to 10 percent of 
his annual net earnings or $2,500 (whichever 
is less), provided it is put into an approved 
retirement program. 

When the self-employed person starts 
drawing benefits under his retirement pro- 
gram, the accumulated earnings would be 
subject to ordinary income and taxable as 
such. 

The cost to the Government would be rel- 
atively small. But it would give the small 
businessman a concession similar to that en- 
joyed now by about 18 million persons under 
corporate pension plans. It is good legisla- 
tion and I hope the Senate will follow the 
lead of the House in approving it. 


The Modern District Attorney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a very 
learned address by the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss] delivered in the 
city of New Orleans on February 19, 1960, 
entitled “The Modern D.A.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“THe Mopern D.A” 


(Address of Senator Frank E. Moss, Demo- 
erat, of Utah, before the Third Annual 
Attorney General’s Conference, New Or- 
leans, La.) 

When Jack Gremillion asked me to address 
the Third Annual Attorney General’s Con- 
ference of Louisiana, I was pleased to accept. 
I always enjoy coming to Louisiana. And in 
my first year in the Senate I have been grate- 
ful for the counsel and help of your two dis- 
tinguished Senators, RUSSELL Loné and 
ALLEN ELLENDER. They are capable men of 
good will who represent the State of Louisi- 
ana and the United States in a fine and hon- 
orable fashion. I know you are rightfully 
proud of them. 

Being a lawyer and having been a judge 
and a prosecutor, I thought I could talk 
rather informally to my fellow members of 
the bar who are working in the field of crimi- 
nal law enforcement. It was after I ac- 
cepted the invitation that I learned that 
there would be included in the audience not 
only the district attorneys, but their strong 
right arm—the sheriffs of the 64 parishes of 
Louisiana and also your coroners who I un- 
derstand to be professional doctors, 

It was with some trepidation that it 
dawned upon me that I just couldn’t while 
away some time with my friends at the 
bar, but instead would be addressing a for- 
midable group of dedicated public servants 
including the ancient and honorable insti- 
tution of the sheriff and the respected and 
professionally competent office of the Louisi- 
ana coroner, 
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The challenge seemed a rather confusing 
one, but after reflecting on my own expe- 
rience I concluded that I have a good back- 
ground in dealing with confusing problems. 
In my own State, we have a rather unique 
situation in that we have both a county at- 
torney and a district attorney who have a 
divided jurisdiction in criminal matters. 
The county attorney has the responsibility 
for issuing the complaint and proceeding 
with a criminal case through the initial 
stage of a preliminary hearing. If the pre- 
liminary hearing results in a “bind-over” 
the county attorney then loses all jurisdic- 
tion and it becomes the responsibility of 
the district attorney to proceed with the 
trial. The county attorney has both civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, but the district 
attorney has only criminal powers, except 
he handles reciprocal support cases. 

I submit that having been a judge for 10 
years and a county attorney for 8 years 
under such an arrangement makes me an 
authority on confusing situations. 

In a more serious vein, however, all of 
you have the same objective—and that is 
the diligent and just administration of the 
criminal law. This is a most important and 
sober public business—and particularly so 
in view of the international climate of the 
20th century. 

Underlying the structure and fabric of our 
law is a Bill of Rights designed to protect 
the life of every citizen, his liberty and his 
property. At the time they framed this 
charter of liberties, the lawyers who in an 
earlier day set the fires of the Revolution 
were mentally smarting from the personal 
abuses heaped upon them by king and gov- 
ernment and the violation of personal and 
property rights that had been secured to 
freemen by the Magna Carta. Officers of 
the king had broken into shops and homes 
of friends and neighbors, searched and 
seized anything and everything at pleasure. 
Respected and honored citizens had not 
been free of arrest upon a hint or a sly sug- 
gestion of a petty official. Often they were 
imprisoned on suspicion with no opportu- 
nity to be heard and without a fair trial. 

Out of their bitter memories they wrote 
into the Constitution basic and fundamen- 
tal principles to restrain any excesses of 
government and check any arbitrary power 
that might invade the rights of personal 
liberty and private property. 

Today the principles of freedom and fair 
Play are being challenged and opposed 
around the world by totalitarian ideology 
that denies the existence of God and sub- 
jects the individual to arbitrary naked 
power of the state. 

The greater threat to the rule of law in 
any of the nations of our free world is the 
danger that the people will become dissatis- 
fied with the functioning of their system 
of justice and do irreparable injury to it, 
without realizing that by so doing they are 
destroying the very foundation of the rule 
of law in their society. 

It is our professional responsibility to keep 
the pulse of life beating strongly in the law. 
We cannot do this by treating our funda- 
mental freedoms as abstract theoretical con- 
cepts of a legal system. The people of the 
free world must learn to believe those free- 
doms to be what we believe them to be, the 
practical dynamic concepts for living, un- 
allenable in every human being. 

In earlier days the status of law in other 
nations was not a vital concern to us. But 
we are living in an era where it is no longer 
possible to ignore the attitudes of other 
peoples. This state of society is the result of 
two factors. Under the impact of science 
and technology our world is shrinking. And 
old empires are dissolving into new nations, 
filled with aspiration not unlike our own. 

The tremendous success of scientists and 
technicians has left a gap between our scien- 
tific discoveries and eir beneficial and 
peaceful utilization within the framework of 
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the institutions devised to insure freedom 
and rights of the individual. The bridging 
of this gap may well prove to be the legal 
framework of free societies in the 

If we reflect on the issues at stake in the 
cold war, if we analyze its deepest meaning, 
we come to the inevitable conclusion that 
among the most essential values at stake are 
legal ones: the relation between citizen and 
state, the liberty and liberties of individuals. 

Obviously, our system is under attack and 
tremendous from without. Our 
national survival will depend upon our inter- 
nal social strength. We cannot be strong in 
a democracy unless we can effectively enforce 
the criminal laws and at the same time safe- 
guard the sacred right of the individual. 

You are the agents of your State who from 
day to day must work and live with the 
criminal law, its ramifications and complexi- 
ties. The 8 of our Nation and the 
reputation it enjoys in the world are in your 
hands. Only if the criminal law is fairly 
and properly administered can this Nation 
survive in its present democratic form. 

in mind the necessity of effec- 
tively enforcing the criminal law and at the 
same time safeguarding the rights of indi- 
viduals it is somewhat disconcerting to look 
at the results. 

J. Edgar Hoover in the February 1960 issue 
of the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin made 
this rather dramatic statement: 

“America today is threatened by a sinister, 
unholy alliance which saps the strength of 
our Nation and besmirches our country’s 


dignity. 

“To the profession of law enforcement, 
this dark force is known as organized 
crime—a lawless legion of extortionists, 
strong-arm hoodlums, and professional rack- 
eteers whose greed reaches into every com- 
munity of our land. Their lust for power 
and profit costs American citizens an as- 
tounding $22 billion a year. No longer are 
their victims necessarily rich individuals of 
position who were the targets of the so-called 
‘syndicates’ of the 1920’s and 1930's. Pro- 
fessional hoodlums have turned to looting 
every class. Their prey is the small busi- 
nessman; the legitimate industry; and the 
unwary community which leaves its door 
open to supposedly minor vices. 

“Organized crime exists by exploiting 
weaknesses throughout our society whether 
they be city ordinances, county codes, State 
statutes, or Federal laws. The lawless legion 
infiltrates through every loophole, its booty 
flowing into underworld coffers whether it 
be nickels and dimes from a jukebox in a 
bar in the smallest town or from a multi- 
million-dollar stranglehold on large metro- 
politan centers obtained through the dom- 
ination of a few dishonest labor officials. 
The depredations are an endless shame to 
the countless honest, law-abiding labor 
leaders and businessmen across the Nation.” 

The latest available figures dealing with 
criminal activity in the United States are 
published in the 1958 Uniform Crime Re- 
ports. The figures are astonishing. For the 
1958 calendar year the following criminal 
offenses were reported: 

Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, 
3,870 for an increase of 3.2 percent over 
1957; forcible rape, 7,622 for an increase of 
13 percent over 1957; robbery, 56,207 for an 
increase of 13.7 percent over 1957; aggra- 
vated assault, 72,460 for an increase of 3.5 
percent over 1957; burglary, 427,457 for an 
increase of 11.8 percent over 1957; larceny 
($50 and over), 272,805 for an increase of 
10.3 percent over 1957; auto theft, 196,784 
for an increase of 1.9 percent over 1957. 

It should be of interest to us that during 
the calendar year 1957 45 police officers were 
killed in the performance of their duties. 

It is apparent that crime is 

Starting with the days of prohi- 
bition, we saw the advent in America of 
organized crime on a large scale. There were 
different mobs operating in well-defined ter- 
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ritories in the handling of liquor and these 
mobs often warred with each other. Their 
organization was loose and their methods 
were crude compared with the type of or- 

crime which I perceive to exist at 
the present time. 

Since the 1930’s crime has become better 
organized and criminals often operate with 
the best legal and accounting advice. They 
have adopted corporate methods in the 
handling of vast enterprises, 

There is no lack of money in these crim- 
inal enterprises. It is estimated that nar- 
cotics peddlers take between 180 and 300 
million dollars a year from a gullible public, 
In the field of labor racketeering the take 
could amount to $100 million very easily. It 
is estimated that between 14 and 16 billion 
dollars are involved in gambling enterprises 
of one sort or another in this country. Of 
this amount, over $2 billion goes into the 
pockets of the gamblers and the syndicates. 
I shall not try to estimate the millions of 
dollars which are involved in the distilling 
and sale of illegal alcohol, or in the other 
areas of criminal activity. 

Needless to say, most of this money is not 
reported on income tax returns—it is “hot 
money.” As such, it goes into the channels 
of illicit trade such as narcotics, vice, and 
other enterprises. Some of it, I believe, goes 
into bank accounts in Switzerland identified 
only by a number and kept in great secrecy 
by bank officials, and is siphoned off abroad 
where it can be invested without fear of 
discovery. 

It is no wonder then that these organized 
criminals recognize the necessity of setting 
up as a control an invisible government 
whose edicts are carried out by unknown 
enforcers and nameless assassins and who, 
themselves, are not prohibited from employ- 
ing the most modern devices to perpetrate 
their crimes and to conceal them. It is not 
beyond conception that they will attempt to 
buy protection from those who enforce the 
law. 

I do not wish to belabor the point and I 
do not wish to appear as an alarmist, but 
it is important to recognize the threat posed 


the know-how to use them. He is repre- 
sented by modern attorneys. He deals in 
and with the modern corporate institutions. 
He circles the globe in modern airplanes 
and he has readily available to him modern 
means of communications that can put him, 
within minutes, in touch with almost any 
place in the world. 

We cannot cope with a jet-age criminal 
with a horse and buggy prosecutor. We 
need a modern district attorney, with mod- 
ern tools and the legal right to use them. 
The right to wire tap, with proper safeguards, 
is essential. 

The prosecutor needs to become a special- 
ist and as such should have some special- 
ized training. There was a time when the 
only training a prosecutor received was on 
the battlefield. As a specialized profession, 
however, the situation is changing, and for 
the better. The prosecutor now has some 
inservice training schools which are doing 
a great deal toward professionalizing the 
office. The good that is accomplished 
through conferences such as this is immeas- 
urable, There is the short course for prose- 
cutors at Northwestern University. There 
are the PLI, the University of California, 
and some others. I submit that it is in 
the public interest that attendance by prose- 
cutors should be at public expense since 
ha public reaps the benefits in better serv- 


a professional prosecutor needs a pro- 
fessional library and the public needs to be 
educated as to the wisdom of paying for one. 
In many States the bar association can be 
persuaded to cooperate in the development 
of a good library for the prosecutor. 
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I am proud of the small part I have 
played in the National Association of County 


Through this association of prosecutors there 
is a continual exchange of information and 
ideas. And through this exchange, mem- 
bers not only become more competent in 
their duties, but they discover that many 
situations arise where they can be helpful 
to each other and thereby discharge their 
duties better. This cooperation of district 
attorneys can be and is fruitful. 

Of course, the prosecutor can do a great 
deal to improve the effectiveness of his office 
by helping to train the personnel of the 
other offices with which he works. Olasses 
and lectures for the police officers and sher- 
iff’s force can pay untold dividends in co- 
operation and in giving direction to the effi- 
cient performance of their duties. 

Fortunately the prosecutor is beginning to 
learn the value of new and modern tools in 
meeting the challenge—and fortunately new 
and better tools are becoming available—the 
wire tap—the FBI lab—the medical exam- 
iner and other scientific laboratories. Also 
the regular exchange of information about 
criminals and their activities has been 
greatly facilitated. The best tool which we 
have, however, is the well-trained, compe- 
tent and imaginative professional prosecutor, 

In the complex society of a democracy the 
modern district attorney must be a man of 
dedication, strength and honor beyond re- 

This is by far the most important 
quality. 

When the district attorney obtains a 
guilty verdict from the jury in a criminal 
case, people usually crowd around offering 
him congratulations for his victory. I sup- 
pose that everyone has witnessed this kind 
of scene. But what I often wonder is 
whether these congratulations are offered 
because of a job done with diligence and 
skill or whether the congratulations are 
offered simply because the district attorney 
has won his case. When the district attor- 
ney gets a conviction and particularly when 
the case has notoriety and widespread atten- 
tion, there are crowds of people who push 
forward and exult. On the other hand, when 
the prosecuting attorney dismisses an 
indictment or dismisses a case after it has 
come to trial or when he for reasons of his 
own refuses to seek a complaint or an indict- 
ment, how many are there to congratulate 
him then? I submit that the usual reac- 
tion in the latter case is for people to raise 
their eyebrows or to suggest darkly that the 

utor has been bought off by money or 
political pressure or by some other nefarious 
action. 

A district attorney who has wrestled with 
the facts and the motives and the people 
involved in a human situation and who has 
perhaps spent sleepless nights thinking about 
his case may well be exhibiting more cour- 
age and may well be better executing his 
office when he dismisses and fails to prose- 
cute than when he takes the defendant 
before a jury. 

In saying this I do not wish to convey the 
impression that there are vast numbers of 
people improperly accused of crime because 
I recognize that usually when a person is ac- 
cused by a police officer or other law enforce- 
ment personnel there is substantial basis for 
the accusation and the ordinary procedure 
is for the prosecutor to go ahead with his 
presentation in court. But there are situ- 
ations occurring in every prosecutor's office 
where the honorable and human thing to do 
is to dismiss, even though such action usually 
will be unpopular with law enforcement 
agencies and with the press. 

And on the other hand, the prosecutor 
must be ever watchful not to usurp the le- 
gitimate function of the court. This is a 
constant challenge to the prosecutor's at- 
titude, courage, intellectual honesty and 
motives in the exercise of his office, 
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Another of the important aspects of the 
prosecutor’s job is to deal with the public. 
In some cases the police department creates 
a friendly and cooperative relationship with 


people, but more often than not, a rather 


hostile relationship ensues. The court is 
remote from the people and few citizens have 
an opportunity to deal with the court unless 
they are involved in a trial, and then of 
course, the relationship must be very formal 
and somewhat impersonal. But the prose- 
cutor has to deal daily and on a close personal 
basis with the people in his jurisdiction. His 
office should be a place where people can 
come with their problems and can receive a 
sympathetic hearing. One admonition that 
I would give to every prosecutor is to re- 
member that whenever a citizen comes in 
with a problem, it is to that citizen a prob- 
lem of great importance and seriousness. 
The event may seem routine to one experi- 
enced in the law. There may be a dozen or 
more of these incidents brought into the office 
eyery day, but to the individual who brings 
his problem, this event is the most impor- 
tant thing in the world at that time. A 
prosecutor who properly discharges his duty 
will treat people in his office so that each 
feels that he has a sympathetic hearing and 
that he is understood. And of course the 
people who come daily include victims of 
crime, worried parents, evicted tenants, de- 
serted children, and some who might be 
classed as crackpots. Even in the case of the 
crackpot, it is desirable to take enough time 
to let him feel that he has been heard and 
then to dismiss him without harshness or 
abruptness. 

Many people who come to the office of the 
prosecutor will be seeking legal advice in 
personal civil maters. The ordinary citizen 
who is unlearned in the functions of the 
prosecutor’s office feels that the elected prose- 
cutor is his public lawyer and he will pre- 
sent questions of nonsupport, rental evic- 
tions, unpaid debts, and all manner of prob- 
lems. If the prosecutor undertakes to ad- 
vise fully all of these people, he not only will 
spend his full time so doing, but he will run 
afoul of the bar association which will resent 
the diversion of civil business from the prac- 
ticing lawyers in the area, and rightly so. 
But in explaining the necessity of seeking 
legal counsel from a private practitioner, the 
prosecutor can be human and helpful. 
Many people can be helped with just a word 
or two of counsel, whereas others will have 
long and complicated problems. Each case 
must be dealt with as it arises, but the 
prosecutor should be careful not to brush off 
or refuse to see citizens who come in with 
private legal problems. He should be help- 
ful where he can and he should direct the 
person to seek private legal counsel with a 
full explanation of the necessity for so doing. 

Still another area where a prosecutor finds 
many of his problems is in dealing with ju- 
veniles. Most States have statutes which 
provide that a juvenile cannot commit a 
crime but that if he performs the acts which 
would constitute a crime if they were per- 
formed by an adult, then the juvenile is con- 
sidered a delinquent child. There usually 
is an additional provision that under cer- 
tain circumstances and in certain age 
groups a juvenile may be prosecuted as an 
adult. In principle, however, a juvenile is 
considered in a different manner from the 
adult and the prosecutor must be fully 
cognizant of this difference. He must be 
prepared to work with the juvenile author- 
ities in a situation which is completely dif- 
ferent from his court appearances in ordi- 
nary criminal cases. 

Another problem which confronts every 
conscientious prosecutor is the relationship 
which he maintains with the police force 
or the sheriff’s office in his jurisdiction. No 
prosecutor can function properly without 
the help and cooperation of the police de- 
partment or sheriff who is charged with 
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the apprehension of criminals and is re- 
sponsible for the gathering, preservation and 
presentation of evidence before the court. 
Ordinarily the police officials expect the pros- 
ecutor to vigorously prosecute and surely 


convict every person who is arrested and 


charged with a crime. To be popular with 
the police department, it would seem that 
a prosecutor would try every person accused, 
regardless. And it is true that in cases 
where in his judgment it is not legally 
feasible to prosecute and he dismisses or for 
some other reason the case is dropped, there 
is often a feeling of resentment and hostility 
from the police department. To avert such 
resentment and conflict, it is my recom- 
mendation that the prosecutor take the po- 
lice department into his full confidence in 
the consideration of every case. It is my 
belief that he will be better respected for 
standing his ground and refusing to prose- 
cute when he has a sound reason for taking 
this action, provided that he clearly states 
this reason to the police. Some prosecutors 
tend to be patronizing or even a little dis- 
dainful of the police. Of course this at- 
titude brings the expected reciprocation from 
the officers. It is also sometimes a problem 
when the prosecutor maintains an investi- 
gative force of his own. Unless the closest 
of liaison between the prosecutor's investi- 
gators and the police force is maintained, 
they will often be at cross purposes and 
the police will be suspicious and resentful 
of the activity of the investigators. If 
proper liaison is maintained, the investi- 
gator from the prosecutor's office can serve a 
very useful purpose and, of course, be a safe- 
gona against corruption within the police 
orce, 

A very important part of the prosecutor’s 
relationship to the police department is with 
reference to the public image created by the 
relationship. I suspect that there is nothing 
that will cause the public to lose its confi- 
dence and trust in both the prosecutor and 
the sheriff faster than the image of bicker- 
ing and lack of cooperation between these 
two offices. And the effectiveness of both 
offices can be seriously jeopardized by such 
a public image. But neither should the 
public feel that the prosecutor always fol- 
lowed the police, that he was in their pocket. 

The relation of the prosecutor with the 
judge or judges before whom he appears is 
of greatimportance. It must be remembered 
that the prosecutor occupies a sensitive po- 
sition in his community and that figuratively 
all eyes are upon him. If the prosecutor 
maintains an extremely close personal rela- 
tionship with the court, it is then suspected 
that the judge is influenced to do exactly 
what the prosecutor wishes, or that “things 
are worked out in advance.” If this impres- 
sion grows in the minds of the people, then 
their confidence in the administration of jus- 
tice is undermined. It is apparent, however, 
that the prosecutor should maintain a 
friendly, although respectful, relationship 
with the court, because he must work con- 
stantly with the judge and he can better dis- 
charge his obligation if they are working in 
harmony. But again the local situation must 
be evaluated. Each prosecutor must decide 
for himself to what extent he can develop a 
close social relationship without impairing 
his effectiveness in the community. Judges 
are human, too, and cannot be totally ignored 
socially, but without a doubt some degree of 
restraint must be exercised. 

The relationship of the prosecutor with 
the local press is of great importance. Of 
course the cynic will say that it is of im- 
portance for the prosecutor to get a lauda- 
tory press so that he can be reelected or can 
use his office as a steppingstone to higher 
political endeavor. But I mean that the rela- 
tionship is of great importance in getting 
the job done with which the prosecutor is 
currently charged. In the first instance, the 
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inhabitants of the jurisdiction must have 
confidence in the prosecutor. Unless the 
press reports his activities in a reasonable 
and straightforward manner, he can be 
greatly misunderstood and can be hampered 
in the execution of his office. The press, of 
course, is anxious to print news and vie for 
a scoop in running a story. Oftentimes the 
press will uncover bits of evidence unknown 
to the prosecutor or to the police. In those 
instances the press can be of great value if 
their cooperation has been obtained. Some- 
times the press comes into possession of in- 
formation which should be kept confidential 
for a period of time and the question arises 
then whether the press can be persuaded to 
exercise restraint on publishing the informa- 
tion. If the prosecutor has built the right 
kind of relationship with the press over a 
period of time, his request ordinarily will be 
respected. It is recommended that the prose- 
cutor habitually take the press into his con- 
fidence and reveal whatever information he 
has with the request that matters which 
could be damaging to his investigation or 
prosecution be withheld for a reasonable 
length of time. If the prosecutor is reason- 
able in his request for restraint and if he is 
scrupulous in keeping his word with the 
press, he can ordinarily have complete co- 
operation. The matter is, of course, a two- 
way street, and whenever the prosecutor is 
in possession of information which is news- 
worthy and which can be published without 
damage, then he should go out of his way 
to reveal it to members of the press who are 
charged with gathering such information. 
The conscientious and fairminded prosecu- 
tor most certainly will refrain from trying 
his case in the newspapers. Restraint is 
indicated because of the temptation to use 
the press before trial. 

Perhaps one of the greatest problems fac- 
ing today’s prosecutor is that of his salary. 
He is generally a well-trained, competent and 
professional attorney. His responsibilities 
are large and complex, and the demands on 
his time are excessive. This is the age-old 
problem of salaries for public officers, but 
here it is magnified since the public at large 
fails to realize the responsibilities involved 
and the value of professional legal compe- 
tence. To hold any public office generally 
involves personal sacrifice but in the case of 
attorneys, the sacrifice is usually larger. 

Because of this simple fact new problems 
are created. The prosecutor usually needs 
and looks for additional sources of income, 
He practices law on the side, either solo or in 
partnership and then the delicate problem 
of conflict of interest raises its head to haunt 
the prosecutor and constantly to subject him 
to criticism, either warranted or unwar- 
ranted, of the press and the profession. The 
result is, of course, a loss of confidence by the 
public. I needn’t tell you what this leads to. 

In the same general area the prosecutor is 
always subject to the pressures and influence 
of groups who want favors and the tempta- 
tion is strong to dispense such favors in the 
hopes of winning votes. It is interesting to 
note that such favor seekers consist of not 
only the criminal element, but also the 
chamber of commerce, labor groups, racial 
groups, churches, in fact, almost everyone— 
this seems to be the American way of life. 
The prosecutor who succumbs, however, is 
surely undermining his own effectiveness and 
will eventually pay the price. 

It is necessary because of these problems 
for the prosecutor to have the finest sense 
of discretion—to be absolutely honest and 
of unquestioned integrity. This seems to me 
to be the only answer and it is a standard 
which the great majority of prosecutors 
meets. 

I have spent considerable time talking 
about the problems of prosecutors—these are 
the problems you live with daily—the prob- 
lems each prosecutor must resolve for him- 
self. But, the trust and the challenge of 
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the prosecutor are greater than any one of 
these problems—in fact, greater than all of 
them put together. 

The Supreme Court of New Jersey has said: 

“In his county, as we have seen, the prose- 
cutor is the foremost representative of the 
executive branch of the government in the 
enforcement of the criminal law. (State v. 
Winne, 96 A. 2d 63.)” 

And in Kansas, the supreme court held: 

“He is the officer upon whom the State 
relies for the prosecution of all criminal of- 
fenses within his jurisdiction. If he fails or 
refuses to act, the law is voiceless and power- 
less. It is paralyzed. (Johnston v. Foster, 
32 Kans. 14 3P, 534.)” 

You must keep in mind that you are the 
chief law enforcement officers of America. 
By way of contrast, the courts are too remote 
and too formal—the public cannot speak 
with, deal with, or negotiate with the courts. 
On the other hand, the police department 
often is regarded by the public as being hos- 
tile, antagonistic, severe, and unapproach- 
able. Thus, it is the prosecutor who must 
deal with the public on a day-to-day basis— 
on whom the public relies—who must shoul- 
der the responsibility and the honor of main- 
taining peace and order. 

The public must feel that the D.A. is alert, 
incorruptible, and understanding. He must 
be a man of courage—but he must also be a 
man with a heart and wisdom. 

It would be well for you to stop and 
realize that in this context, the office which 
you hold is as important as any other office 
in government. Justice is the cornerstone 
of our democracy, and the framers of our 
Constitution and the drafters of our statutes 
have entrusted this cornerstone in your 
keeping. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
identified this trust in the case of Berger v. 
U.S, when it said: 

“The * * * (prosecuting) attorney is the 
representative not of an ordinary party to 
a controversy, but of a sovereignty whose 
obligation to govern impartially is as com- 
pelling as its obligation to govern at all; 
and whose interest, therefore, in a criminal 
prosecution is not that it shall win a case, 
but that justice shall be done. As such, he 
is in a peculiar and very definite sense the 
servant of the law, the two-fold aim of 
which is that guilt shall not escape or inno- 
cence suffer. He may prosecute with ear- 
nestness and vigor—indeed, he should do 
so. But while he may strike hard blows, 
he is not at liberty to strike foul ones. It is 
as much his duty to refrain from improper 
methods calculated to produce a wrongful 
conviction as it is to use every legitimate 
means to bring about a just one.” 

The prosecutor has a trust unsurpassed 
by any other officer in our great democracy. 
The challenges are many and are complex. 

The most important assets a prosecutor 
must have to enable him to successfully 
meet the challenge are dedicated and efi- 
cient sheriff’s force and professionally com- 
petent scientists, such as your coroners. If 
you will reflect upon this for a moment, I 
think you will agree that a prosecutor can 
be no more effective than his sheriff or his 
experts. Without your sheriffs and your cor- 
oners you would be helpless—you might as 
well lock up the office and go home for all 
the good that you can do. And so, while I 
have talked largely of the prosecutor, I want 
it known that I use this term to include 
your sheriffs and your coroners. They are 
an essential part of the prosecutor’s office 
and what I have said about prosecutors 
applies equally to them. 

In my experience, the district attorneys 
of America have been people who are de- 
voted to the public welfare and are con- 
cerned with the effective execution of the 
office which they hold. Many of our finest 
D.A.’s have turned down the opportunity to 
sit on the bench or to hold other public 
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office because they were devoted to the posi- 
tion of prosecutor. Many others who have 
chosen to move on to other fields have 
nevertheless given their best efforts while 
holding the office of prosecutor. In any 
field of public endeavor where many are in- 
volved, there will always be a few misfits 
and downright rascals. Fortunate it is that 
we have had so few in America in the past 
50 years. The office of the modern prose- 
cutor is one of great power and a fine tradi- 
tion. He who takes the oath and embarks 
upon this service should be prepared to 
devote his heart and mind and his personal 
life to the service of his people, 


Carlo Bianchi & Co. Against the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 27, 1960, I called upon the At- 
torney to protect the interests of the 
United States in the defending of law- 
suits instituted against it. I stated that 
the case of Carlo Bianchi & Co. against 
the United States, Court of Claims 
Docket No. 466-54, had come to my at- 
tention. This case is one in which the 
Attorney General's Office had not prop- 
erly represented the United States and 
was foreclosed from introducing proof to 
reduce damages. I also pointed out that 
this is a case I know about and I won- 
dered how much more money the Gov- 
ernment had squandered by reason of 
the laxity and lack of preparation in pro- 
tecting the Government's interest. 

On February 3, 1960, Mr. George Coch- 
ran Doub, the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Civil Division of the 
Department of Justice, wrote to me and 
claimed that I was not correct in my 
statements. On February 8, 1960, my 
colleague, Mr. Frank T. Bow, inserted 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter 
which Mr. Doub forwarded to him in 
connection with the Carlo Bianchi case. 

In view of the misleading statements, 
I am setting forth Mr. Doub's letter to 
me dated February 3, 1960, and my reply 
to him dated February 19, 1960, and am 
forwarding this matter to the appro- 
priate congressional committee for fur- 
ther investigation and for a determina- 
tion as to the efficiency of the Civil 
Branch of the Attorney General’s Office: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, February 3, 1960. 
Hon. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SANTANGELO: To 
straighten the record and in fairness to the 
trial attorney of this Department who is 
handling the case of Carlo Bianchi and Co. 
v. The United States, Court of Claims Docket 
No. 466-54, I wish to call your attention to 
some major errors in your extension of re- 
marks referring to this case, contained in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 27, 1960, commencing on page 1429. 

Your assertion that, after the Government 
was held liable in this case by the Court of 
Claims, the court will not now permit the 
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Department to introduce any testimony with 
respect to damages, that the Government has 
been defaulted on the issue of damages and 
that as a consequence the United States has 
been held liable in the amount of $680,066 
were not correct. 

The court has not ruled that the Govern- 
ment may not submit any testimony on 
damages, has not defaulted the Government 
and has not held it liable for $680,066 or any 
other amount. The fact is that the Govern- 
ment attorney handling this case is presently 
on the west coast preparatory to offering be- 
fore the Commissioner at a scheduled hear- 
ing commencing February 8 in San Jose, 
Calif., the testimony of one of the Govern- 
ment’s most important witnesses, the resi- 
dent engineer on the project. 

A misunderstanding did arise between the 
Commissioner and the Government attorney 
regarding the time and place of presenting 
the Government’s evidence and the court did 
deny a motion of the Government for leave 
to submit additional testimony on the basis 
of the situation then existing. However, in 
the event the Department of Justice con- 
cludes, after the taking of testimony later 
this month in California, that the Govern- 
ment’s interest will require additional proof, 
it proposes to apply to the court at that time 
for leave to do so and we have no reason to 
believe that, in the event of such a reason- 
able application, the court will not permit 
the Government to present additional testi- 
mony on the issue of damages. ° 

I have confidence in the competence and 
industry of the trial attorney handling this 
case who, under difficult circumstances with 
a heavy caseload, has handled an extremely 
complex and involved matter in an able 
manner and we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that your remarks criticizing this lawyer were 
unjust. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE COCHRAN DOUB, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1960. 
Hon. GEORGE COCHRAN DouB, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mn. Dous: On February 3, 1960, you 
forwarded me a letter in which, among other 
things, you assert that my statements re- 
garding the case of Carlo Bianchi and Co. v. 
The United States, Court of Claims Docket 
No. 466-54, are not correct and that the Gov- 
ernment has not been defaulted on the issue 
of damages, You further state that you have 
confidence in the competence and industry 
of the trial attorney handling this case. 
Based upon the docket at the Court of 
Claims, I question whether the best interests 
of the United States were adequately and 
competently represented by the Assistant At- 
torney General’s Office charged with such 
responsibility, Our confidence in the ability 
of your Office to safeguard the taxpayers’ 
moneys must not be weakened. 

Under your responsibility, and in the name 
of the trial attorney whose name I do not 
care to mention at this point, a motion was 
made to reopen proof. Said motion was de- 
nied by the judge of the Court of Claims on 
December 18, 1959, with a notation “denied 
for the reasons that defendant has failed to 
show the Commissioner’s action in closing 
proof was erroneous.” Said decision was filed 
on December 19, 1959, and as of the noon of 
February 18, 1960, the docket of this case at 
the Court of Claims in the clerk's office does 
not show any permission to the Government 
to reopen proof. The only entry in the 
docket after the denial by the court of the 
Government’s motion to reopen for the pur- 
pose of introducing proof is an entry show- 
ing that a duplicate set of exhibits, renum- 
bered, were filed by the parties. In my opin- 
ion, the statements in your letter did not 
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set forth the truth and appeared to be in- 
tentionally misleading. 

I am setting forth several statements in 
the moving papers which were submitted 
under your name and under the name of the 
trial attorney. They speak for themselves 
and indicate that the Government was fore- 
closed from offering additional proof to re- 
duce damages. 

On page 1 of the moving papers you make 
this statement: “Defendant respectfully 
moves the court for an order reopening proof 
herein so that it may present evidence es- 
sential to its defense of this action. Through 
inadvertence and misunderstanding on the 
part of defendant’s counsel the proof was 
closed by the Commissioner, before all such 
evidence was presented.” 

On page 8 of the same moving papers, you 
state: In the present status of this case the 
Commissioner has closed proof on both sides 
with the exception of one witness to be heard 
on behalf of defendant in San Jose, Calif., on 
February 8, 1960.“ 

On page 8 of the said statement you state: 
“It is accordingly respectfully suggested, for 
the reasons hereinbefore stated, that the case 
be reopened and that a further hearing for 
the taking of defendant’s testimony be set 
sometime before February 8, 1960.“ 

On page 8 you state: “Although consider- 
able extra expense would be involved, de- 
fendant, in the light of the misunderstand- 
ings above mentioned, would undertake to 
bring its witnesses to California for that 
purpose.” 


Your motion to reopen the case for the 
of submitting additional proof was 
denied by the court, and, therefore, your 
statement that I am in error when I stated 
that the court will not now permit the de- 
fendant to introduce any testimony with re- 
spect to damages was not correct and was 
made for the purpose of avoiding the respon- 
sibility which is yours. 

I am forwarding your letter to me and my 
letter to you to the appropriate congres- 
sional committee because I believe that our 
Government deserves better representation 
in the defense of lawsuits against it, and 
the appropriate committee will draw its own 
conclusions, 

Very truly yours, 
ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
Member of Congress. 


Antarctic Treaty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I should 
like to inform the Members of the House 
that on February 4, 1960, the American 
Association of Patriotic Societies at its 
annual meeting unanimously adopted a 
resolution opposing the recent Antarc- 
tic Treaty which would internationalize 
the Antarctic. This treaty has yet to be 
confirmed by the Senate. 

The association also urged that the 
Antarctic areas explored by the United 
States be claimed by our Nation. A 
like resolution was adopted by the 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense during its annual meet- 
ing on February 5. 
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House Joint Resolution 97, which I 
have introduced, declares the rights of 
sovereignty of the United States over 
those areas which she has explored, and 
reserves her rights to other areas, 


Senator Keating Honors Rabbi Goldstein 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 31 there was an important meeting 
in New York. The World Academy in 
Jerusalem held a reception in honor of 
Rabbi Herbert S. Goldstein on the oc- 
casion of his 70th birthday. 

It is fitting that this great man of 
God should be honored by the junior 
Senator from New York. Senator KEAT- 
Inc has been honored many times by 
Zionist organizations. In a recent trip 
to Israel, he was present at the dedica- 
tion of the Ken Keating Forest. 

The junior Senator from New York 
and I have agreed on many matters in 
both Houses of Congress. One of these 
is in our deep admiration for the people 
of Israel and for their great cultural at- 
tainments. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Keatine’s address and the one delivered 
by Rabbi Goldstein be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY’ SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING, 
REPUBLICAN OF NEW YORK, AT A RECEPTION 
GIVEN BY THE WORLD ACADEMY IN JERU- 
SALEM IN HONOR or RABBI HERBERT S. 
GOLDSTEIN ON THE OCCASION OF HIS 70TH 
BIRTHDAY, IN THE GRAND BALLROOM OF THE 
PLAZA HOTEL AT 8 P.M., JANUARY 31, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, fellow members of the 
celebration committee, ladies and gentlemen, 
this is a warm and wonderful occasion— 
because we honor tonight a man who, in a 
sense, has honored all of us by the gift to 
humanity of so long a life of service, of 
friendship, of dedication. Rabbi Goldstein, 
there are two ways in which I could reveal 
your age—by saying you have lived for 70 

that the world about you has 
been enriched for 70 years. I think the lat- 
ter is the best way to tell your age. 

Many of your friends and associates here 
tonight have been privileged to have their 
own lives touched, and inspired and en- 
nobled by your own. I have only read the 
story of the fruitful years you look back 
upon, across the vista of memory, but, that 
story of achievement—that generous giving 
of yourself to great causes, to great purposes 
over the years, is no less inspiring to me 
than to those so fortunate as to have been 
within the happy circle of your influence 
and your friendship. 

Anyone studying your long and splendid 
career, Rabbi Goldstein, might well be moved 
to say: Here is a man who has made a happy 
blending of vocation and ayocation—for, on 
the one hand he collects honors, on the 
other, he collects friends. 

Surely, one of the most t causes 
with which your name has been so closely 
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associated is that of the World Academy in 
Jerusalem, No one can build you a finer 
monument than you have built for your- 
self—by your unceasing efforts in behalf of 
this outstanding cultural contribution to 
the history of the Jewish people. 

I do not know of any way in which the 
meaning of the World Academy can be bet- 
ter expressed—or its essence better de- 
scribed—than in the words of the late 
chief rabbi of Israel, Isaac Halevy Herzog, 
who said: “The World Academy is to the 
State of Israel what the soul is to the body.” 

One has only to visit Israel—as I recently 
had the privilege of doing, to realize the 
truth of this statement—to appreciate the 
intensity and the scope of the spiritual and 
intellectual contribution of the World 
Academy. The facets of its program are 
many and they are vital. The academy is 
at once a repository and a source—filled with 
the great treasures of the past, enriching 
the present and the future with its research, 
its energies, its wisdom. 

I look back with fond recollection on my 
visit to Israel. It remains one of the most 
vivid and illuminating experiences of my 
life. I was invited by the Israeli Govern- 
ment on the occasion of the dedication of 
the Ken Keating Forest—a great and 
cherished honor for me. 

I do not believe I shall ever forget that 
dedication ceremony, high up on one of 
those beautiful Judean hills that look down 
upon Jerusalem. The soil was hard and 
rocky, and I could not help but remark to 
the chairman of the occasion: “It does not 
seem possible that trees would take root in 
this stony ground.” 

He smiled and said to me: “In Israel, the 
trees, like the people, are inspired to grow 
by the very difficulties of growing.” 

I have told this little incident to many of 
my friends, and I have impressed upon 
them that, to me, it sums up the greatness 
of spirit which alone can explain the success 
of Israel. 

To read of Israel, her people, and her in- 
stitutions is, in a sense, like reading the 
review of a book. To me was given the 
wonderful opportunity to read the book it- 
self—to turn its pages, to dwell upon their 
grandeur, to study their meaning in terms 
of human spirit. 

This fountainhead of Jewish culture has 
been built from the heart outward. It is a 
striving into which life has been breathed 
by a dedicated people. It is a historic 
breakthrough, out of the past and into the 
present. 

Our guest of honor tonight has exemplified 
in his own life this spirit I found in Israel. 
The willingness—the hunger, almost, to meet 
new challenges—the freshness of what one 
might call constructive dissatisfaction—that 
is, an impatience to build, to achieve, to 
improve—to push, pioneerlike—toward new 
frontiers of creativity, toward a richer, fuller 
expression of the free spirit of man. These 
are the traits of a great culture because they 
are the traits of the great men who make 
that culture—men like you, Rabbi Goldstein. 

One of the discoveries that impressed me 
most in Israel was the balance that has been 
maintained in the broad field of culture, be- 
tween science and the broad fundamental 
values of the spirit and the intellect. The 
tremendous economic upsurge of Israel, with 
all the materialistic aspects it implies, has 
been accomplished in a perfect equation of 
the demands of existence with the demands 
of the spirit. Important as it is to the 
growth of Israel, science has its place, not 
its pedestal, in the total concept of Israel's 
meaning and its mission. 

The Weizmann Institute, which I had the 
pleasure of visiting in the company of my 
good friend, Abba Eban, is unique in its part 
of the world. There is no other scientific 
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research center between Rome and Tokyo 
that compares with it. Together with the 
famous Technion at Haifa—which Dr. James 
Killian called the “MI.T. of the Middle 
East! —the institute has been the main 
factor in meeting and solving Israel's indus- 
trial development problems. 

In this pattern of counterbalance I have 
referred to, the World Academy in Jerusalem 
stands as a prime and perfect example of 
the emphasis given by Israel to the deep 
spiritual and religious values in man’s life 
as contrasted with the purely scientific and 
utilitarian. 

Israel today stands as a great act of faith. 
Everything is related to that act of faith— 
is part of it—whether it takes the form of 
scholarly research into the roots of this great 
culture or scientific probing into the undis- 
covered and unknown. 

Yes, Israel can well be summed up as an 
act of faith, brought to glowing life by the 
zeal and the energies of its people. Believe 
me when I tell you that, to the visitor, it 
inspires faith as well. It shows him what 
man can accomplish in this world when a 
great and noble purpose is infused with the 
heart and the will and the muscle to make 
it succeed. 

In this regard, it is timely to pay tribute 
to the truly magnificent contribution made 
to the growth and to the success of Israel 
by her many and generous friends here in 
America. Rabbi Goldstein epitomizes this 
devotion of self to a great cause, but whether 
the giving is to be reckoned in time, in 
generosity, in energy, or in moral and spirit- 
ual support, Rabbi Goldstein finds himself 
in a numerous and dedicated company. 

We know too well, all of us, that the great, 
overshadowing problem remains—the island 
status of Israel in an unfriendly surround- 
ing sea. Yet, in this very metaphor of land 
and water, lies, I feel, the best hope of an 
ultimate resolving of the problem. By this 
I mean that the great force and influence of 
Israel is like a tide breaking upon a shore. 
The shore must change. It cannot ignore 
the tide. It must feel its pressures, it must 
take nourishment from its waters, it must 
one day realize the tremendous flow of 
vitality and health and human betterment 
that this ceaseless tide represents. By its 
will and its energies, Israel has pounded 
through the granite wall of the impossible 
to create a new nation. The wall of hatred 
and distrust that now confronts it is man- 
made and man can break down what man has 
erected. It is your fervent hope—and my 
own—that each passing day may bring us 
nearer to the realization of that sublime 
hope. 

In general, we have done well as a nation 
in helping our friend Israel grow and pros- 
per, However, I am greatly disturbed by 
some recent incidents. 

In a news story a few days ago it was re- 
ported that the Navy had included cancella- 
tion clauses in its contracts with U.S.-flag 
ships to take into account the Arab boycott 
of Israel. What the Navy had said in effect 
is that, if Arab nations won’t let a ship 
with a Navy cargo use the Suez Canal or 
trade with Israel, the shipper is obligated 
to cancel his contract and to substitute an- 
other and exactly similar vessel to the Navy. 
As a consequence, no American shipper who 
does business with Israel could conceivably 
bid for a contract involving shipment 
through the Suez. The New York Times in 
a recent editorial recorded (and I quote) 
“shock to learn that the U.S. Navy is 
supinely accommodating itself to the Arab 
boycott of ships trading with Israel.” The 
American Jewish in commenting 
on this same situation, noted that the Navy 
is in effect acting as enforcement agent for 
the Arab boycott, 

The news about the Navy's Suez shipping 
policies is all the more troublesome because 
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it comes so soon on the heels of the World 
Bank’s endorsement of the Arab boycott in 
loaning the UAR $56 million. This will 
never do. Official American Government 
policy cannot and must not back the wholly 
indefensible tactics of Israel's hostile neigh- 
bors. The policies and official pronounce- 
ments of our Nation should not disadvantage 
our close friend and ally, in its efforts to 
engage in trade and commerce with the rest 
of the world, 

Last week, I wrote a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on this matter asking for a 
full report on the Navy’s policy precluding 
American shippers who deal with Israel from 
bidding for Navy contracts to carry goods of 
the American Government through the Suez. 

I have asked the Secretary to answer the 
following questions, and I am anxiously 
awaiting his reply. 

1. What are the reasons behind this official 
pronouncement of Navy policy which to 
many people seems to have the effect of 
backhandedly and subtly endorsing the Arab 
boycott of American ships trading with 
Israel? 

2. Does the Navy intend in this way to 
indicate officlal or tacit approval of this 
boycott? 

3. What, if any, steps have been taken by 
the Navy to protest the Arab boycott in 
general and to deal with the specific ramifi- 
cations of the Navy’s shipping policy toward 
American shippers who do business with 
Israel? 

Now perhaps I should not have gotten 
into this serious subject on this auspicious 
occasion but it was very much on my mind 
and I couldn’t refrain from sharing some 
of my thoughts with you. 

Rabbi Goldstein, in my earlier remarks I 
spoke of the many lives you have touched 
in your long and distinguished career. I 
would be remiss, indeed, if I did not men- 
tion that your influence has radiated into 
my own life. Not directly, perhaps, but, 
under the circumstances, I think I could use 
the expression, “by remote control.” 

I must explain to our audience that one 
of the rabbi’s fine sons, Simeon was one 
of the architects of my 1958 victory in the 
New York senatorial race. I suppose it’s 
part of the old story: if the rabbi can't be 
there in person he'll send somebody. 

We do honor to you tonight, Rabbi Gold- 
stein, but I know that you would be the 
first to insist that it be a shared honor— 
that your life has borrowed from many 
lives to make you deserving of our tribute. 
Above all, the unfailing devotion of your 
wonderful wife—with all that she has meant 
to you in inspiration, in support, in the 
tenderness and sympathy that makes the 
burden seem less and the way seem bright- 
er—this devotion richly entitles her to share 
in the tribute we pay to you on your 70th 
birthday. 

Now most people who reach the age of 70 
feel that they have arrived at a destination. 
I know, as well as Mrs, Goldstein does, as 
well as his family and his friends do, that to 
our guest of honor 70 is not a destination, 
It’s a mere stopover en route. His eyes are 
not looking backward, upon what has been 
done—but forward to what remains to be 
done. As you move into a new decade of 
service, Rabbi Goldstein, let us assure you 
that the hearts and the thoughts of your le- 
gion of friends are with you. May all the 
years ahead be golden years—and may hap- 
piness walking with you every step of the 
way. 


ADDRESS BY RABBI HERBERT S. GOLDSTEIN AT 
THE RECEPTION HELD IN His HONOR AT THE 
as PLAZA, NEw York CITY, JANUARY 31, 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished rabbis, Sen- 

ator Keating, Mayor Wagner, honored guests 

on the dais, my dear friends all, I want to 
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take this means of thanking each and every 
one of you as fervently as I can for coming 
here tonight in connection with my 70th 
birthday. At 70, I should like to look back 
and look forward. I look back at my early 
manhood when the question of religion was 
the dominant motif when one was either 
a religious, or an irreligious, Jew. I have 
seen it change to nationalism and Zionism 
and the dominant note became, not so much 
religion as Zionism. A little over 11 years 
ago the emphasis has been placed upon the 
recognition, thank God, of the State of 
Israel, and all that this implies. 

Since the creation of the state, we were 
and are absorbed with the realization of 
the prophecy that there would be an in- 
gathering of exiles into Zion. We have, both 
in Israel, and in the Diaspora, evidence of 
one of the loftiest lessons in the history of 
brotherhood. No stone is being left un- 
turned to make room for the 1,200,000 
refugees who have entered Israel, up to the 
present time. In Israel our people willingly 
denied themselves every comfort and un- 
hesitatingly accepted the privations of food 
rationing, which the tremendous increase in 
population necessitated. The Jews in the 
rest of the world have made giving to the 
United Jewish Appeal and purchasing State 
of Israel bonds, a top priority, so that our 
brethren everywhere, may find a haven of 
refuge in their divinely deeded homeland. 

As to the future, we now enter upon a new 
era in the history of the Jewish people. It 
requires a searching examination of the very 
foundation and function of our existence. 
We have been eminently successful in mak- 
ing the State of Israel a refugee land. We 
must now enter the next phase of converting 
the refugee land into our ultimate purpose 
and goal, namely, to have it become, once 
more, a holy land. Prof. Hugo Bergman has 
well put it in an article he wrote in 1949, 
right after the state was declared, the ques- 
tion whether we are a nation like all na- 
tions; a secular people, or Israelis professing 
various religions, or whether we are a re- 
ligious-national group of a special spiritual 
structure, is not just a question of amusing 
sophistry, but of great moment.” Zionism, 
dear friends, means a return to Judaism, as 
well as a return to the land of the Jews. 
Israel may not be merely a state of Jews, 
but a Jewish state. 

If we are true to ourselves, the conversion 
of the refugee land into the Holy Land will 
be a religious event in the life of mankind. 
Our prophets have envisioned the contribu- 
tion of Israel to civilization, as a spiritual 
one. The spiritual one according to the 
prophets can only be a religious one and thus 
do we say three times daily in the Shemoneh 
Esra prayer the following words: 

“And let our eyes behold Thy return Oh 
God in mercy to Zion.” Since the destruction 
of the temple, we pray on the festivals, and 
on the Day of Atonement. “And gather our 
exiles to Thy holy courts to observe Thy 
statutes, to perform Thy will, and to serve 
Thee with a perfect heart.” 

The Emet World Academy in Jerusalem is 
dedicated, through its research in higher 
Jewish learning, to make clear the role and 
the responsibility of the Jewish people of 
this era namely the conception of our history 
is a holy one. Charles Journet, a Swiss- 
French writer, a devout Catholic, in his book 
“Destinees D’Israel,” said The gentile na- 
tions were bound to the laws of nature. Is- 
rael was chosen in order that through the 
patriarches, through Moses, and through the 
prophets, it might rise to a state,” and I add 
with the Torah with its constitution. The 
Jewish state has yet to bring to the world 
one of its greatest contributions. 

“And they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; nation shall not life up sword against 
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nation, neither shall they learn the arts of 
war any more.” This prophecy in regard to 
disarmament, carries with it also an eco- 
nomic solution, namely, that if the swords 
are turned into plowshares and the spears 
into pruning hooks there will be enough 
food for all peoples and there will be no need 
of worrying about the overpopulation of the 
world. It will also mean the saving of bil- 
lions and billions of dollars spent upon 
the swords and the other implements of war 
which could be turned into peaceful pur- 
suits and last, but not least, it shall mean 
that men “shall not learn the arts of war 
anymore.” 

I propose, as a task for the future for the 
World Academy in Jerusalem, the establish- 
ment of “an institution for the advance- 
ment of world peace.” We were never so 
ripe for this study in all of its ramifications, 
as we are today. It has become the new 
tune for the nations—even Mr. Khrushchev 
is now appearing as a pied-piper for disarm- 
ament—tI hope and pray, it is not what the 
Psalmist said: “High-sounding phrases are in 
their mouths, but the two-edged sword is in 
their hands.” 

With the help of God, I want to dedicate 
the coming years, with which I may be 
blessed, to the furtherance of world peace 
through the World Academy in Jerusalem. 
To help us realize this dream, we need a 
Joseph, a dreamer, whom the Bible also calls 
“A man of action,” who can, as Joseph did, 
save mankind and make himself immortal, 
by the promotion of this holy task for the 
advancement of world peace. Without the 

idea of disarmament the world is 
doomed to destruction. With it, the Bible 
promises to all mankind peace with “none to 
make it afraid.” 

T felt it my function tonight to express 
briefly my views concerning the past—my 70 
years since my birth in my beloved city of 
New York, and to refer you to the present, 
so ably described by Dr. Leo Jung, and to 
the future task of the World Academy. 

I can envisage our invitation to all the 
nations, to send their representative scholars 
to our us in Zion, each one bringing 
his people’s contribution, for the advance- 
ment of peace. From such a historic gath- 
ering, there is bound to emerge a blueprint, 
and inspiration, for all mankind to follow. 
Then will we realize the prophecy of Micah 
and Isalah, “And many people shall go and 
say, ‘Come ye and let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, to the House of the God 
of Jacob; and He will teach us of His ways, 
and we will walk in His paths,’ for out of 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of 
God from Jerusalem.” 

T close with the same thought as does our 
Talmud, in its closing Mishnah, “There is no 
vessel that can contain true and full bless- 
ing unless it is the vessel of peace. May the 
World Academy sail on a vessel of peace 
until we reach the true blessing of God, 
namely, universal disarmament and world 
peace, and let us all prayerfully say, 
* Amen.“ ” 


Grants for Sewage Pollution Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Recor» a table showing amounts 
of grants which would be made available 
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to the several States for construction of 
desperately needed sewage pollution con- 
trol works under three different pro- 
posals. 

The first is the President’s budget 
proposal of $20 million, a clearly and 
grossly inadequate proposal which by no 
means will attack the problem of pollu- 
tion of our rivers and streams with its 
accompanying health hazard and eco- 
nomic loss to farmers, business, munici- 
palities, and its tremendous attendant 
danger to human life. 

The second column shows the amount 
of grants available under Public Law 660 
if the full $50 million is appropriated. 
This amount is about half that reauired 
to stimulate a sufficient growth in State 
and municipal programs. 

The last column shows the amount of 
Federal grants to the several States un- 
der the conference report on H.R. 3610 of 
$90 million. 

According to experts in this fleld this 
amount of grants will stimulate a suffi- 
cient rate of construction of sewage 
abatement works to clean up the foul, 
disgusting, and polluted rivers of this 
country. 

I hope my colleagues will study these 
figures, especially insofar as their own 
States are concerned, since the President 
has vetoed H.R. 3610. 

The table follows: 

State allotments for grants for construction 

of waste-treatment works, fiscal year 1961 
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The United States in the Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr, MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a speech 
I made at the annual communion break- 
fast of the Grace Church at Manchester, 
N.H., on February 22, 1960, entitled “The 
United States in the Atomic Age”: 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
(Speech by Congressman CHESTER E. MERROW 
at the annual communion breakfast of the 
Grace Church, Manchester, N.H., on Mon- 
day, February 22, 1960) 
GEORGE WASHINGTON IS CHIEF ARCHITECT OF 
THE REPUBLIC 


We commemorate today, the 228th anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washington— 
general, first President, and Father of his 
Country. Washington's birthday is always 
an important occasion for Americans. At 
this time, we give particular attention to the 
outstanding and enduring contribution of 
this great personality not only to his own 
country but to the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. Washington towered 
high above his contemporaries and, as the 
years have come and gone, men have con- 
stantly entertained a deepening appreciation 
for the mastery of the statecraft and the 
leadership of our first President whose stat- 
ure is, I am sure, destined to hold a position 
of dominance through the centuries. 

For the September 1953 issue of the an- 
nals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, I wrote an article en- 
titled “U.S. Leadership in a Divided World.” 
I was much interested to hear President El- 
senhower, in his state of the Union message 
on January 7, 1960, say, “We now live in a 
divided world of uneasy equilibrium, with 
our side committed to its own protection 
and against aggression by the other.” 

In the article to which I have referred, I 
stated, “Our Republic occupies a destiny- 
given position of leadership in a sharply 
divided world.” I emphasized past and pres- 
ent critical periods in the history of the 
United States and concerning the first, so 
closely identified with the leadership of 
George Washington, I included two para- 
graphs which are as apropos today as in 1953 
and which will be appropriate for all the 
decades to come: 

“In the beginning years of this Nation, 
Gen. George Washington, who has been af- 
fectionately termed by his own and suc- 
ceeding generations as the Father of his 
Country, displayed qualities of leadership 
and statesmanship not approached by any 
other individual in the supreme art of state- 
craft. Washington holds his place in history, 
constantly growing in stature, achieving im- 
mortality in the hearts of millions because 
of his unique contribution to his country. 
For three reasons he towers above other 
prominent figures in history: as leader of the 
Revolutionary Armies he won freedom for the 
United States; as president of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, he held the delegates to- 
gether until they wrote what is beyond doubt 
one of the greatest documents created by 
man; and then, as first President of the 
United States, General Washington set laud- 
able precedents for his successors. 

“Truly he was the chief architect of the 
Republic. Fortunately this leader of lead- 
ers had the foresight and vision to lay the 
foundation making possible the structure of 
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the Republic which we proudly possess in 
these hours of unprecedented trouble. 
Washington’s work has become increasingly 
important and is of outstanding significance 
to the free world in this time of grave peril. 
The principles which guided his actions are 
the principles that must be established in 
the world today if men are to become truly 
free. Actually the entire free world is in- 
debted to the work of Washington, for had it 
not been for his foresight and vision and 
for the ideas which motivated his conduct in 
public affairs, the United States would not 
have developed and would not now possess 
the power and freedom that it has today. 
No other general, no other statesman, no 
other diplomat has achieved the stature of 
General Washington.” 

We could well ask ourselves on this occa- 
sion why is it that no other general, no other 
statesman, no other diplomat has achieved a 
similar position in history to that held by 
General Washington? The answer to this 
query, I am convinced, is found in his ideas, 
his ideals, and his philosophy of life plus a 
most unusual ability to act upon funda- 
mental principles. 

No man in history has broken with the 
past so completely as did General Washing- 
ton and, at the same time, no man has ever 
acted upon the principles which human ex- 
perience had—by ceaseless trials in prior his- 
tory—found to be applicable to ever-chang- 
ing conditions which every generation must 
face. George Washington never sought to 
maintain the status quo, and yet he did not 
depart from or discard the ideas and the 
ideals that had lifted a large and growing 
portion of mankind from the law of the 
jungle to the place that civilization had ar- 
rived when he had the opportunity to hold 
for such a crucial period the center of the 
stage in American history. He so conducted 
himself that his personality then, as now, 
commands a central position on the stage of 
world history and will continue to do so as 
long as human beings aspire for freedom and 
a complete release from tyranny in all its 
forms, 

Washington d from the past in 
leading the American Revolution. He de- 
parted from the past in creating the Con- 
stitution of the United States—I say in cre- 
ating the charter of our liberties because, 
even though he did not write it, his dominant 
personality held the framers to their task 
until it was finished. He departed from the 
past in setting precedents for his country and 
in discarding the mantle of power—always so 
jealously held by dictators—for the sake of 
making certain that in this country the peo- 
ple—and not the tyrants—should determine 
our destiny. At the same time, Washington 
held to, and fought for, the principles of 
freedom, individual liberty, and the ideas and 
ideals of democracy which generation after 
generation from ancient times had succeeded 
in hammering out on the anvil of human 
experience. 

Now then comes the question, What do 
we derive from the life and work of Wash- 
ington that will help us in this second 
decade of the 20th century? 


THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE 


We must be familiar with the type of 
world in which we live in order to evaluate 
and solve the problems that confront us. 
This is the atomic age. On July 16, 1945, 
the United States exploded a fission bomb 
in Alamogordo, N. Mex. On February 13, 
1960, France exploded an atomic bomb in 
the Sahara. Within this period of less than 
fifteen years there have been many such 
explosions. Today there are four atomic 
powers—the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia and France, 

We have fission bombs; we have fusion 
bombs; we have nuclear submarines; we 
have missiles with nuclear warheads; and 
at the same time we are making rapid 
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progress on the harnessing of nuclear en- 
ergy for peaceful purposes, The mind of 
man has penetrated the hidden recesses of 
the atom, releasing energy sufficient to sear 
the earth or to construct a paradise, There- 
fore, we must solve our social, economic, 
political and spiritual problems if atomic 
power is to advance and not destroy civiliza- 
tion. 


We live in a divided world with the free 
nations on the one hand and those enslaved 
by communism on the other. Millions of 
men and women live in underdeveloped 
areas. These people are seeking a better 
way of life. There is a growing and justi- 
fiable desire to receive the benefits of mod- 
ern technology. The tide of nationalism 
surges forward, and we need only think of 
the continent of Africa where there are now 
11 independent nations; there are 3 that 
will achieve independence during 1960; and, 
in addition, there are 3 in the status of 
negotiation and will probably become inde- 
pendent during 1960. Asia is in ferment. 
Explosive situations exist in Latin America. 
Economic problems beset us. Defense of the 
free world is of prime importance, The race 
for missile superiority is ever upon us. 

In the presence of world conditions as I 
have sketched them, are we to maintain our 
standard of living, our economic power and 
our position of leadership? How are we to 
solve the problem of controlling nuclear 
power? How are we to proceed in the con- 
quest for space? How can man develop a 
workable disarmament ? How can 
an international order, which will enable all 
people to live in peace and enjoy the benefits 
of technological revolution, be brought into 
existence? 

I am deeply convinced that we cannot 
meet the issues of the day by a determina- 
tion to follow the patterns of past pro- 
cedures or by insisting on maintaining the 
status quo. I take it that, in both national 
and international affairs, we must—as did 
General Washington—break with the past, 
taking with us only the ideas that have 
proven to be of value and try to solve the 
problems of the atomic age with a new and 

tened approach. Such procedure is 
applicable to all our problems—national 
and international—and furthermore, there 
is no sharp line of demarcation between 
what is domestic and what is foreign. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The Nation has expanded since the time 
of Washington to include 50 States. Eco- 
nomically and militarily, we are the strong- 
est country the world has ever known. 
Methods of communication and transporta- 
tion have brought the Nation much more 
closely together than it was in the time of 
the Father of our Country. With our rapid 
advancement socially, economically, and 
politically, the Federal Government has be- 
come involved in a wide variety of activities, 
and the responsibility has constantly grown. 

In the Economic Report of the President 
transmitted to the current session of Con- 
gress on January 20, 1960, we find these 
words which are in keeping with the fore- 
going: “In a free society, government makes 
its major contribution to economic growth 
by fostering conditions that encourage and 
reinforce the efforts of individuals and pri- 
vate groups to improve their circumstances, 
This includes the preservation and enhance- 
ment of competition, the maintenance of a 
stable currency, the moderation of fluctua- 
tions in employment and output, participa- 
tion in the development of human and 
natural resources, the enhancement of per- 
sonal security, provision of a sound na- 
tional defense, and the maintenance of mu- 
tually advantageous tles with other coun- 
tries.” 

It is basic that the duties and the powers 
of local governments must be assiduously 
preserved. No one denies this but in cases 
where local governments find that their 
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capabilities and capacities cannot meet the 
legitimate needs of the people, then the 
Federal Government certainly has an obli- 
gation and a responsibility. 

The Federal Government is engaged in 
many enterprises calculated to improve the 
general welfare. For example, it is now 
recognized that social security is as much a 
part of the national fabric as the free enter- 
prise system. Our efforts must be directed 
toward the highest possible level of prosper- 
ity, health, education, employment and 
security consistent with the sound prin- 
ciples of government. As we seek to gain 
these objectives, every care must be taken 
that the private economy of the Nation is 
not injured, 

As a result of rapid national development 
in a technological age, there has been—and 
still is—a growing inability, by virtue of 
present-day conditions surrounding us on 
the part of local governments, to meet many 
of the requirements of 20th century United 
States. We therefore should not be reluc- 
tant and should not hesitate to employ the 
powers of the Federal Government for legiti- 
mate and constructive purposes which aid 
in improving the welfare of our people. 

Be it an amoeba, a galaxy, or an economic 
system, nothing stands still. I am certain 
that if Was m were alive today, he 
would hold that in the light of current con- 
ditions the Federal Government must rise to 
its responsibility in many fields in which 
prior to the 20th century, it was not en- 
gaged. He would, I am sure, not stand for 
the status quo that existed decades ago. 


A BALANCED BUDGET 


As we advance in the diversified fields of 
governmental activity, our goal must be the 
achievement of a balanced budget, the pres- 
ervation of the value of the dollar and a 
check on inflation. I am not disturbed by 
the magnitude of the Federal budget. For 
the next fiscal year, the President has esti- 
mated that will be $79.8 billion 
which is $1.4 billion above the current fiscal 
year. He has also projected estimated re- 
ceipts at $84 billlon—an increase of $5.4 bil- 
lion over the present fiscal year. This gives 
an estimated $4.2 billion surplus which the 
President has urged be applied to reducing 
the national debt which today stands slightly 
in excess of $290 billion. 

In subsequent fiscal years, the Federal 
budget—which for a long time in our past 

was under a billion dollars—may be 
much larger than it is today. We have seen 
it increase rapidly and we will continue to see 
it become even higher as the United States 
continues to grow. May we not think of the 
Federal budget as a measure of our growth, 
our economic activity, our influence through- 
out the world and our responsibility as the 
foremost free and democratic power on 
earth? 

I certainly am not for the concentration 
of excessive powers in the Federal Govern- 
ment, but we are all a part of the Federal 
Government and if anyone can demonstrate 
how we can operate as a nation without 
being engaged in farm issues, highway con- 
struction, improved social security legisla- 
tion in better health and welfare programs, 
in the improvement of our educational sys- 
tem, in providing for better housing, in mak- 
ing plans for urban renewal and other pro- 
grams to cope with problems—too large and 
too difficult for the local communities to 
handle—and in the construction of an im- 
pregnable defense, then, it would be pos- 
sible to explain how we can cut billions from 
the Federal budget. 


SENATOR AIKEN ON THE BUDGET 
Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, in a Lincoln Day 
speech delivered a year ago said that Mr. 
Lincoln had to make a choice between values 
that were conflicting and he chose the 
greater values. To quote the Senator di- 
rectly, he said, “He could have balanced the 
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budget and lost the Union. He could have 
held down the national debt and perpetu- 
ated slavery. * * * I have little sympathy,” 
continued Arsen, “for those of our party who 
would cling tenaciously to the status quo. 
I have no desire or intention of standing 
still under their leadership.” 

I do not mean to imply by quoting my 
good friend, Senator Aiken of Vermont, 
whom I have known for over a quarter of a 
century, that I am opposed to balancing the 
budget and I am sure that Senator AIKEN 
is not opposed to balancing the budget, but 
I have called attention to his remarks to 
point out that we must always choose the 
greater values. We must, for instance, be 
absolutely certain that our military capabil- 
ity is sufficient in every field to deter Soviet 
aggression, and whatever the cost to get in 
that position, the cost must be met. As the 
President said in his budget message on 
January 18, 1960, “Our national objective 
remains as before—peac with justice for all 
peoples. Our hope is that the heavy burden 
of armaments on the world may be lightened. 
But we should not delude ourselves. In this 
era of nuclear weapons and intercontinental 
missiles, disarmament must be safeguarded 
and verifiable.” 

We must not, by platitudinous phrases, 
give the impression that we fear change. 
Positive leadership is required. Progressive 
leadership is imperative as we seek to serve 
the legitimate needs of our people, always 
making certain that our policies are ad- 
ministered in such a way as to improve our 
national welfare. This, I believe, is what 
Senator AIKEN had in mind. 

There are many problems confronting us 
with which we must grapple and in the solu- 
tion of which we must exercise new think- 
ing and new action. As Washington broke 
with the past in meeting the issues of his 
time, so must we abandon prejudicial ap- 
proaches, shun old methods that have re- 
sulted more in confusion than in solution, 
seek new approaches and endeavor to resolve 
our difficulties—not in terms of trying to 
maintain the status quo but in terms of 
moving ahead. 

Agriculture 

An abiding and controversial problem is 
that of developing an agricultural program. 
In the President’s recent farm message to 
Congress, he stressed particularly the wheat 
situation. He pointed out that the Federal 
funds tied up in wheat amount to about 
$3.5 billion and that the cost of stabilizing 
the wheat bill is $1.5 million a day or $1,000 
a minute. The President asked for legisla- 
tion to meet the farm situation. He sug- 
gested three guidelines: 

1. Any price support must be related 
realistically to whatever program the Con- 
gress selects in respect to the control of pro- 
duction, pointing out that the higher the 
support, the more regimented will be the 
farmer. 

2. The “support levels must not be so high 
as to stimulate still more excessive produc- 
tion" or so high as to increase subsidies nec- 
essary to hold the world outlets or reduce 
domestic markets. 

3. We must not give subsidy payments to 
programs for crops in surplus, and programs 
which would invite harmful countermeas- 
ures by our friends must be avoided. He 
urged that we “act sensibly and act swiftly.” 

PSs am for a drastic reduction of the price 

pport program which, in my opinion, is 
falling to meet the present problem and chal- 
lenges us to do something different in the 
field of agriculture. There are in process 
now hearings before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, and certainly we must break with the 
past if we are to prevent the constant in- 
crease of agricultural surpluses. The Presi- 
dent’s budget contains a suggested appro- 
priation for our agricultural purposes of $5.6 
billion, A new approach in agriculture is 
long overdue, 
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Education 


An ever-present and controversial issue is 
Federal aid to education. Recently, a bill 
carrying $1.8 billion was passed by the Sen- 
ate providing $1 billion for school construc- 
tion over 2 years and $800 million in grants 
for a 2-year period to help in teachers 
salaries. As recently as the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, a House subcommittee tentatively ap- 
proved a bill limited strictly to grants for 
construction. The measure calls for $325 
million over a 8-year period. No matching 
funds would be required for the first 2 years 
but a 60-50 matching basis would be put 
into effect the third year. 

Certainly, something must be done in the 
field of education since, without trained peo- 
ple, we cannot meet the demands necessary 
for our security in the missile age. It is 
time that we pulled ourselves out of the 
pattern of past operations and actually solve 
our educational problems. 

Civil rights 

Although the Civil War ended nearly 100 
years ago, we have at every session of Con- 
gress the problem of civil rights. I signed 
the petition to bring the civil rights bill to 
the floor of the House. Under increasing 
pressure, the House Rules Committee has 
now decided to bring a civil rights bill to the 
floor on the 10th of March. It is impossible 
to tell what the final legislation will be like, 
but there have been proposals for a measure 
containing a referee provision for voting and 
authorizing Federal assistance to enable 
Negroes to register in the areas where the 
courts find a discrimination. 

Abraham Lincoln freed the slaves at the 
time of the Civil War but today we have a 
continuing fight in making it possible for 
the colored people to have the rights to 
which they are entitled under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. There is no area 
in which there is more urgency to break the 
status quo and stop looking backwards than 
in civil rights. 

Taxation 

Everybody agrees, including Members of 
Congress, that the tax structure needs to be 
revised so that loopholes will be closed and 
the burden of taxation will be evenly and 
equitably distributed among our people. 
This must be done as soon as possible. We 
must break with the past, revise the tax 
structure and move to the future with a 
better instrument of taxation than we 
possess now. 

Latin America 


To the south of us, Cuba is in turmoil, 
apparently aided and abetted by the Com- 
munists, There is agitation in Panama. 
Explosive situations are ever present in 
Latin America. It is essential that we de- 
vise programs which will produce positive 
results in our relations with the nations 
in this hemisphere. 

More attention must be given to Latin 
America. New policies should be developed, 
Economic reprisals will defeat our own end 
just as sending Marines into that part of 
the hemisphere in the old days made for ill 
will and disillusionment. Hard, vigorous 
thinking and programs calculated to relieve 
tensions in this area is necessary. 

Foreign affairs 

In a recent report of a Special Study Mis- 
sion in Europe (in which I participated), 
we recommended that, in view of the great 
industrial development of Western Europe 
resulting from our most successful Marshall 
plan, “Our NATO partners must assume a 
greater share of the common defense effort.” 

We also recommended that “The indus- 
trialized countries should give high priority 
to the development of long-range plans for 
the assistance to underdeveloped countries.” 
This is what I mean by breaking with the 
past and yet not discarding what is good. 
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Our aid must continue but we must con- 
stantly have more cooperation on the part 
of the recipients, 

Two economic blocs have recently been 
formed in Europe—one, the European Com- 
munity or the Common Market, and the 
other the European Free Trade Association, 
commonly called the Outer Seven, led by 
the British. Only recently, Under Secretary 
of State Dillon attended a conference in 
Paris with representatives of these two trad- 
ing areas. Out of the conference came 
plans for the formation of a new economic 
organization which is to include the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, Canada, the 
United States and possibly Japan. This new 
organization, which will not be formed for 
a year or so, is a result of new thinking and 
new proposals of action necessary to pre- 
vent the United States from being discrimi- 
nated against in the fleld of world trade. 
It also is for the purpose of securing multi- 
lateral help for underdeveloped countries. 

One of the major criticisms of the mutual 
security effort is the mistakes made in its 
administration. The Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, is now 
holding hearings on the program for fiscal 
year 1961. While the mutual security pro- 
gram is the vital instrument of our foreign 
policy, it is obvious that many errors have 
been made in administering it. We must 
break with the past; we must improve the 
administration of mutual security but we 
must not discard the policy. To do so would 
imperil the achievement of our goals. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


International communism seeks to dom- 
inate the earth. The issue between the free 
and the enslaved world is joined around the 
globe. The United States is the leader of 
the free peoples since the economic and mil- 
itary strength of the Republic exceeds that 
of any other nation. Our gross national 
product is approaching $500 billion a year. 
Our standard of living, although there re- 
main infinite possibilities for growth, is the 
highest on earth. 

Due to the ambition and aggressive on- 
slaught of international communism, it is 
essential that we maintain a strong re- 
taliatory position to deter the possible 
launching of a nuclear attack—thus, for the 
purpose of major national security, the 
budget, which the President presented for 
the fiscal year 1961—and which is now being 
considered by the Congress—carries expendi- 
tures of $45.6 billion. In the President’s 
budget message of January 16, 1957, are these 
words, “Our nuclear weapons and our abil- 
ity to employ them constitute the most 
effective deterrent to an attack on free na- 
tions.” 

On November 13, 1957, in setting forth 
our military policy for protecting ourselves 
and the free world from international com- 
munism, the President said, As a primary 
deterrent to war, maintain a nuclear re- 
taliatory power of such capacity as to con- 
vince the Soviets that any attack on us 
and our allies would result, regardless of 
damage to us, in their own nation’s destruc- 
tion.” In the President’s budget message 
of January 18, 1960, are these words, “Our 
aim at this time is a level of military 
strength which, together with that of our 
allies, is sufficient to deter wars, large or 
small, while we strive to find a way to reduce 
the threat of war.” 

In response to a question on our retalia- 
tory power, the President said, as recently 
as February 3, 1960, “I don’t believe that 
anyone today can destroy all of our capabil- 
ities for retaliation, and they cannot destroy 
today enough of them that we couldn’t re- 
taliate very effectively to the point of de- 
structiveness to them.” 

The clear position taken by the Eisenhower 
administration in building retaliatory ca- 
pacity recalls to mind a speech which I 
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delivered on December 15, 1947, in the House 
of Representatives. In that speech, I said, 
“Any nation contemplating an attack on the 
United States will hesitate only if she knows 
that within a period of hours from the time 
the attack is made there will be delivered 
in reprisal a knockout, devastating, retalia- 
tory blow from the air.” The only revision 
I would make in this statement of policy to 
fit exactly the present situation would be to 
say, a knockout, devastating, mobile re- 
taliatory blow from the air. 

I have lived to see the policy I have been 
advocating for over a dozen years become the 
foreign policy of the United States. In the 
current great debate on the strength of our 
defenses and on our ability to retaliate as 
well as to meet brushfire conflicts, there is 
no disagreement as to the general objec- 
tive. The objective is to be so thoroughly 
and so adequately prepared that no one will 
dare to make an attack upon us. 

One of the great battles in the current 
session of Congress has to do with our mis- 
sile capability. The generals are not in 
agreement on how to achieve our overall 
retaliatory objective. In testimony before 
committees in Washington, an airborne alert 
has been urged and an increase in defense 
spending of $10 billion to $15 billion over 
the $41 billion in the budget has been sug- 
gested. Only recently nearly a billion dollars 
in additional funds has been recommended 
for 6 more Polaris submarines—which would 
bring the total nuclear-powered, underwater 
craft to 18—and Air Force officials hold that 
the missile gap between the United States 
and the Soviet Union is greater than the esti- 
mates of the National Intelligence Board. 

President Eisenhower has said, “What you 
want is enough, a thing that is adequate. A 
deterrent has no added power, once it has 
become completely adequate.” I have great 
confidence in the President of the United 
States. I also have respect for the opinion 
of the military men who are urging greater 
effort. We dare not make a mistake in the 
evaluation of the missile situation and the 
intent of the Soviet Union. Therefore, it 
would seem to me that the proper course of 
action is for all the experts to get together, 
be sure that the facts of military life are 
interpreted and understood correctly and 
then take whatever steps are necessary to 
implement the policy upon which we all 
agree—namely, that we must have sufficient 
and adequate mobile retaliatory capacity re- 
gardless of the cost. 

In order to negotiate from a position of 
strength for the purpose of achieving dis- 
armament, we cannot afford to make a mis- 
take in our defense capabilities. Failure to 
take into consideration the present military 
facts of life, failure to realize that mobile 
retaliatory capacity must be evaluated in 
terms of missiles and not in terms of past 
conflicts may well mean disaster. Any course 
of action that fails to plan carefully for 
the future is fraught with peril and dis- 
aster. 

We all know that one of the greatest issues 
of our time is that of disarmament and here 
vision and foresight are demanded. To 
achieve disarmament, we must be in a posi- 
tion to prevent any power from overcoming 
us by force. Unless we do this, we invite 
aggression from those who are bent upon 
our destruction. 

Thus, we could go on to discuss area after 
area of our governmental activities. The 
issues are difficult and complicated but not 
insolubie, and, as we endeavor to solve them, 
we must move from the status quo, break 
with the mistakes of the past, preserve what 
is good and always be willing to employ a 
flexibility of approach. 

OPPORTUNITIES EXCEED PROBLEMS 

As we prepare for what lies ahead, we 
must develop ideas and programs that will 
meet the issues of 20th century America. 
The Nation George Washington founded is 
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faced with many problems but likewise we 
are presented with many opportunities. I 
hhold the opportunities far exceed the prob- 
lems. So, we should be optimistic—not 
pessimistic; happy and not depressed even 
in the face of nuclear fission and fusion; 
thankful to providence for our destined posi- 
tion of leadership; grateful for an opportu- 
nity to develop in peace a better world; and 
confident and determined that we will make 
our contribution guided by our faith in the 
ability of ourselves and our Nation. 

If we live for today and not yesterday; 
if we act on the principles to which the 
Father of our Country dedicated himself; if 
we develop programs we need in the present 
century; if we are willing to move away from 
the status quo and disregard the archaic 
procedures that have not brought results; 
then we have nothing to fear as the greatest 
free republic that the Author of this uni- 
verse has seen fit to create. 

We must remember, in the phrases of 
James Russel Lowell, “New occasions teach 
new duties; Time makes ancient good un- 
couth; They must upward still, and onward, 
who would keep abreast of truth’; and we 
must further keep in mind that the “Puture’s 
portal” will not yield to the “past’s blood- 
rusted key.” 

So inspired by the leadership, statesman- 
ship, vision, and spiritual dedication of 
General Washington, patterning our ap- 
proach to current problems on the methods 
he used—in achieving a place of prominence 
not only for himself but more important 
for his Nation—we will succeed in fulfilling 
our destined-given opportunity of bringing 
into being a better United States; also a 
better world, a world of free peoples. 


Extension of the GI Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23,1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my statement before the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee today in sup- 
port of my bill, H.R. 4807, to provide 
vocational rehabilitation, education and 
training, and loan guaranty benefits for 
veterans of service after January 31, 
1955: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, DEMOCRAT, OF New YORK, BEFORE 
THE HOUSE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 3807, To PROVIDE vo- 
CATIONAL REHABILITATION, EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING, AND LOAN GUARANTEE BENEFITS 
FOR VETERANS OF SERVICE AFTER JANUARY 
31, 1955 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, thank you for giving me this oppor- 

tunity to appear in support of H.R. 4807. As 
you know, this bill will provide vocational 
rehabilitation, education and training bene- 
fits, and loan guarantees for those individ- 
uals called upon to serve during the cold 
war. You are also aware, I am sure, of the 
many efforts made by the Congress and by 
the Armed Forces to attract adequate man- 
power into our military services. Many rea- 
sons have been advanced concerning the in- 
ability of the services to attract and retain, 
on a voluntary basis, sufficient personnel to 
supply the manpower requirements of our 
current military commitments. It is still 
necessary to induct men into the services. 
The number of individuals drafted during 
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recent months is not impressive. However, 
there is no record of the number of in- 
dividuals who, because of the draft, elect 
to volunteer for service. This bill makes no 
distinction between those who, because of 
the draft, volunteer for service and those 
who, waiting until the final day, are actually 
“inducted.” Benefits proposed by my bill 
should be availabie, without distinction, for 
all who serve. 

There are many arguments in opposition 
to this legislation. Such arguments, in my 
opinion, fall within five major categories. 
First, there are those who oppose this leg- 
islation because of the cost. This group, 
not yet having fully analyzed the statistics 
published by the Veterans’ Administration, 
look at the estimated $500 million annual 
cost of these benefits. And yet, data from 
the Veterans’ Administration show con- 
clusively that veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict, as a result of educa- 
tional benefits, have increased their income 
levels so that they now pay, in additional 
income taxes, over $1 billion annually into 
the Treasury of the Nation. At this rate 
the entire cost of GI benefits will be paid, 
by those who received them, within the next 
few years. Thus, the initial cost, over a few 
short years, will be more than paid into 
the è 
A second group of individuals oppose this 
legislation because of the small number who 
are actually subjected to induction. This 
group fails to recognize that many individ- 
uals, facing induction, voluntarily enlist. 
Others, offered choice assignments, volun- 
teer for service. For this reason the actual 
number entering military service because of 
the draft is unknown. This group fails to 
consider the entire problem. They refuse to 
face up to our national obligation—an obli- 
gation to every individual—not merely an 
obligation to groups large enough to exert 
political pressure. 

A third group opposes this legislation on 
the basis that such benefits will induce 
trained personnel, personnel who have been 
in the service for the required 2-year period, 
to leave the service and accept benefits of- 
fered by this legislation. It is true that 
some individuals failed to reenlist so that 
they could avail themselves of GI benefits. 
It is also true that such individuals provid- 
ed, and still provide, a pool of trained man- 
power, better trained, in some cases, because 
of the higher educational level attained as a 
result of educational benefits. These indi- 
viduals are available if needed, for the secu- 
rity of our country. They may be lost to 
the military services; but only temporarily; 
such loss may cause concern to the serv- 
ices; they may not be available on a full- 
time basis; but they are available for the 
security of this Nation and they can, and 
will, provide trained manpower if or when 
needed. 

A fourth group opposes this legislation 
because it provides benefits not heretofore 
provided for the peacetime soldier who faces 
none of the hazards of war. This group 
points out that such benefits have in the 
past been reserved for those who served dur- 
ing periods of war. This group maintains 
that the peacetime inductee can anticipate 
the draft and plan accordingly. They say 
such planning was not possible by the war- 
time GI. This group points out that an in- 
dividual can effectively postpone being 
drafted by attending school, or by enrolling 
for the 6-month training program. This 
legislation does not seek to change the law 
with respect to methods which can be used 
to delay and, in some cases, actually thwart 
military service. This legislation is designed 
to provide benefits for those who for one 
reason or another do not delay or postpone 
their obligatory services. To be a draft 
dodger or patriot is often a dilemma of a 
college student. Let us not continue to 
penalize those who choose to be patriots. 
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It is true that peacetime draftees do not 
face the hazards of war. It is also true that 
of the millions of men who were called into 
the service during World War II and the 
Korean conflict only a small number were 
actually involved in combat. And yet the 
GI bill did not distinguish between those 
who served in actual combat and those who 
also served. The cold war has not yet end- 
ed. Men are still being inducted into the 
service—they, too, serve—and deserve the 
benefits provided in this bill. 

Finally, a number of individuals object to 
this legislation because there is no clear 
showing of need, that educational benefits 
should be provided for all individuals who 
have the capability and desire to continue 
their education. I agree and will fully sup- 
port any measure which is designed to in- 
crease the educational level of our Nation. 
Such legislation is a must. But the Congress 
has not yet enacted legislation broad enough 
to provide sufficient opportunities for the 
educational advancement of all our younger 
citizens. The National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 was a step in the right direction. 
I am sure it will provide opportunities for 
many of our youths to attain higher educa- 
tion. The legislation here proposed will not 
conflict with the objectives of that act. It 
will supplement the provisions of that law. 
It will encourage individuals to volunteer for 
service so that they can pay for their educa- 
tion by serving our country. This legisla- 
tion will clearly and unmistakably serve as 
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notice to all our youth that their obligation 
to serve their country is not a one-way prop- 
osition—that those who serve in the cold 
war are not forgotten by a grateful Nation. 

There are many other arguments 
this legislation and I am sure you gentlemen 
have already heard most of them. I will not 
take any more of your time to point out the 
invalidity of them. I am sure, in your con- 
sideration of this bill, you will clearly see 
that those objections are not founded on a 
careful analysis of the benefits derived by 
this Nation from the GI bills of rights. 
Instead, if I may, I would like to point out 
that many of the educators of our Nation 
are in favor of this bill. I would also like 
to point out some of the benefits derived by 
the Nation from benefits provided by the 
GI bill of rights. I feel that the same, or 
similar benefits will accrue from enactment 
of H.R. 4807. 

The most important benefit to be derived 
from enactment of this bill seems to me to 
be our keeping faith with the youth of the 
Nation. The current draft law and obliga- 
tory service hang as a shadow over the 
youth of our country. Many are called, 
without their consent, to serve in the cold 
war. To them service is real. To them 2 
years displacement from their friends and 
jobs places them at a disadvantage in their 
struggle for a place in our competitive so- 
ciety. They resent this disadvantage. They 
often feel they have been rejected. On re- 
turn to civilian life they must once more be 
recognized. They must compete with those 
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who are not called. Enactment of this bill 
will assist those individuals to find their 
place in our society. It will express, in no 
uncertain terms, the appreciation of this 
Nation to those who also served. It will as- 
sure such individuals an opportunity to 
compete favorably with those who managed 
to stay behind. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I would like to 
point out that passage of this bill will in- 
crease the educational level of our country 
and provide, in the long run, further reve- 
nue for the Nation. All of you are familiar 
with the number of veterans who took ad- 
vantage of the GI bill. All of you are aware 
that the increased earning capacity of such 
veteran will in a few years pay in additional 
income taxes, for the entire program. An 
increase in the educational level of the Na- 
tion, a benefit national in scope, a benefit to 
enable us to compete with other world 
powers in scientific fields, is vital to our 
survival. 

The program advocated here, like the GI 
bill, will increase the educational level of 
our Nation; it will provide educational op- 
portunities for those who are called to serve 
in the cold war; it will recognize and pro- 
vide some means of restitution for those 
who, for 2 years, are called away from their 
jobs and friends; and it will, over the years, 
provide additional revenues offsetting, in no 
small way, the expenditures required. 

I am certain that after careful considera- 
tion this committee will favorably report 
this much needed legislation. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1960 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 
15, 1960) 


The Senate met at 10:30 o’clock a.m., 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, we come in the as- 
surance not of our feeble hold of Thee, 
but of Thy mighty grasp of us. 

We thank Thee for the sweet refresh- 
ment of sleep, restoring the frayed edges 
of care, and for the beckoning glory and 
the fresh vigor of the new day. 

Across all its toiling hours, O Thou 
great companion of our pilgrim way, 
keep our hearts with Thee as once more 
Thy servants here set their faces toward 
vexing social problems which tax their 
utmost to solve. 

In a world of suspense and suspicion 
and turmoil breathe now in this quiet 
moment Thy peace on hearts that pray— 
the peace that comes only when our jar- 
ring discords are tuned to the music of 
Thy will. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of yesterday be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 


object today—let me say that notice has 
been served upon us that commencing 
on Monday next the Senate will meet in 
a round-the-clock session. I think it is 
only fair that I notify the leadership and 
the Senate that, so long as we are sub- 
jected to that kind of legislative torture, 
there will be no unanimous- consent busi- 
ness transacted in the Senate, unless it 
be insertions in the Record during the 
morning hour. 

Commencing on Monday next, I shall 
object to dispensing with the reading of 
the Journal, or any other business, by 
unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Texas? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES IN THE 
FIELDS OF AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 


To the Congress of the United States; 

In accordance with section 206(b) of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958, I am transmitting herewith the 
second annual report on the Nation’s ac- 
tivities in the fields of aeronautics and 
space. 


During 1959, the Nation’s space effort 
moved forward with purpose and its ac- 
complishments were many, as this report 
recounts. In the short period of a single 
year, a program of great complexity and 
scope was alined so that the scientists 
of many organizations in and out of Gov- 
ernment could pool and coordinate their 
knowledge and skills. Much informa- 
tion of far-reaching significance was ac- 
quired on the frontiers of science and 
technology; substantial gains were made, 
ranging from advances in aircraft and 
space vehicle design to greatly improved 
understanding of the environment in 
which our planet exists and by which its 
natural forces and life are conditioned. 

The year was also one of transition, 
The national space program grew in 
breadth and depth—benefiting greatly 
from the tremendous efforts of the Amer- 
ican scientists, engineers, and techni- 
cians who, in the short space of the past 
5 years, have performed miraculously in 
developing United States rocket tech- 
nology. 

This report details the steps taken dur- 
ing 1959 to establish a firm foundation 
for a dynamic program of space explora- 
tion, and it summarizes the contributions 
of Federal agencies toward the para- 
mount goal: the conquest of space for 
the benefit of all mankind. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, February 22, 1960. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 10569. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
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and the Tax Court of the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 621, Joint resolution making 
supplemental appropriations for the Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and 
for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations: 

H.R. 10569. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
and the Tax Court of the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 621. Joint resolution making 
supplemental appropriations for the Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be the usual morning hour for the in- 
troduction of bills and the transaction of 
routine business, and that statements in 
connection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Finance be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the present I am obliged to ob- 
ject. I may be willing to agree to that 
request later. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say for the Recorp that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has 
made this request. I am making it on 
his behalf. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 

Acr or 1938 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, recommending amendments to sec- 
tions 874 (b) and (c) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON DISPOSAL OF FOREIGN EXCESS 
PROPERTY 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, reporting, 
pursuant to law, on the disposal of foreign 
excess property by that Department, during 
the calendar year 1959; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF OPERATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF PUBLIC ADVISORY. COMMITTEES, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
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law, a report on the review of operation and 
administration of Public Advisory Commit- 
tees, Department of Agriculture, April 1959 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 
REPORT ON SALINE WATER CONVERSION 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the operations 
of that Department under the Saline Water 
Act of 1952, during the calendar year 1959; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
Memorials signed by W. Harris Gempler, 
and sundry other citizens of the State of 
Wisconsin, remonstrating against the adop- 
tion of the resolution (S. Res. 94) relating 
to the recognition of the jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice in certain 
disputes hereafter arising; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


RESOLUTIONS OF AMERICAN NA- 
TIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCI- 
ATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp resolutions adopted by the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation, at its 63d annual convention, held 
at Dallas, Tex., on January 27-30, 1960. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 1. ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


Whereas for many yéars we have, in our 
resolutions, called for economy in Goyern- 
ment and have pointed to ways, such as 
through adoption of the Hoover Commission 
reports, for example, to cut down our Gov- 
ernment spending; and 

Whereas each succeeding year brings 
greater spending of the taxpayer’s money, 
much of it for nonessential services that are 
based on political expediency and not on de- 
mand by the public; and 

Whereas our Government cannot long con- 
tinue to spend if it is unable to find the 
means for paying for its spending other than 
through printing money; and 

Whereas such a course leads only to more 
of the inflation which has already cut the 
value of our dollar to less than half its for- 
mer worth and which jeopardizes the eco- 
nomic welfare of every person in the Nation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That, as a first step toward econ- 
omy in Government, we urge Congress to 
spend only within the balanced budget that 
the President has promised; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge, for the sake of the 
future of our country, that the administra- 
tion and Congress face up to the fact that we 
have already gone a long way toward ruinous 
inflation which can only be corrected by 
turning away from profligate spending, and 
recognizing that Government's role is to gov- 
ern and not to spend us into bankruptcy and 
chaos, 


RESOLUTION 2. INFLATION 
Resolved, That we commend President 
Eisenhower for his program of balancing the 
Federal budget and checking further erosion 
of the purchasing power of the dollar. 


RESOLUTION 3. TWENTY-THIRD AMENDMENT 
Whereas last year in Omaha this associa- 
tion respectfully requested the Congress of 
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the United States to take such immediate 
action as is required to give the American 
people the opportunity made possible under 
the Constitution to vote upon the question 
of whether the 16th amendment to the Con- 
stitution is to be contained or repealed; and 

Whereas no action relative thereto has 
been taken by the Congress, nor is such ac- 
tion probable without demand of the people: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we commend those State 
officials who have approved the proposed 23d 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States now pending in Congress as 
House Joint Resolution 23; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the support of our 
membership be given to all State officials 
willing to entrust such a vitally important 
decision to the discretion of the people in 
all 50 States; and be it further 

Resolved, That we reiterate our conviction 
that the people of this Nation are entitled 
to an opportunity to restore unto themselves 
the constitutional rights abrogated by the 
16th amendment. 


RESOLUTION 4. WORLD COURT 


Whereas the World Court was established 
to exercise jurisdiction in international legal 
disputes; and 

Whereas, this Court is made up of 15 
judges, with the United States having but 
1 member, and a majority of 9 members may 
render decisions, thus making it possible 
that 5 judges, possibly even from commu- 
nistic countries, could render decisions; and 

Whereas the Connally reservation to the 
World Court, which provides that the Court 
shall not have jurisdiction in our domestic 
affairs as determined by the United States,” 
is a safeguard against any attempt of the 
World Court to rule in matters of U.S. do- 
mestic jurisdiction: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we express our unalterable 
opposition to repeal of this reservation and 
that we petition Congress not to submit our 
constitutional rights to the jurisdiction of 
the World Court. 


RESOLUTION 5. WATER RIGHTS 


Whereas our Nation's long-established pol- 
icy has been that water rights are dependent 
upon and determined by State laws and de- 
cisions, and since 1866 Congress has re- 
peatedly recognized such sovereign State 
rights; and 

Whereas certain established water rights 
are now in jeopardy because of a Supreme 
Court decision holding that a Federal agency 
may disregard State law in its use of water 
on Federal reserves: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge Co immedi- 
ately to enact legislation such as H.R. 5555, 
which (1) would specifically recognize the 
rights of the States to control, supervise, 
and adjudicate the water within their bor- 
ders, and (2) would require Federal agencies 
to comply with State water laws or decisions 
in their use of water in the same manner as 
any other user of water. 


RESOLUTION 6. AMERICAN MARKETS AND 
FOREIGN TRADE 

Whereas the 1934 Trade Agreements Act— 
the so-called reciprocal trade law—trans- 
ferred the constitutional responsibility of 
Congress to regulate foreign commerce to 
the President; and 

Whereas the President assumed the au- 
thority in 1947 to transfer such responsi- 
bility to GATT (the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade); and 

Whereas under GATT, 40 foreign, low- 
wage, competitive nations, each with one 
vote, are continuing the division of American 
markets among themselves through multi- 
lateral trade agreements; and 

Whereas such trade agreements, in addi- 
tion to the bilateral trade agreements set up 
by our State Department, have injured hun- 
dreds of American industries; and 
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Whereas under this system there is an 
exodus of American investments in plants 
and mines to the European and Asiatic mar- 
kets; and 

Whereas the principle of fair and reason- 
able competition, long established by Con- 
gress, is still the basic law, providing the 
Trade Agreements Act is repealed or not ex- 
tended when it expires in June 1962; and 

Whereas the basic law provides that the 
Tariff Commission shall, upon request, hold 
public hearings on any particular industry 
or product and adjust the flexible tariff on 
the principle of the “equalization of the costs 
of production” here and in the “principal 
competing country on each product;” and 

Whereas through taking the profit out of 
foreign labor at the water’s edge, foreign na- 
tions will be encouraged to allow their wage- 
standard of living to increase and establish 
increased markets at home: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we work for the repeal of 
the trade agreements law and seek the re- 
turn to our basic foreign trade law. 


RESOLUTION T. Meat IMPORTS 


Whereas we feel the unwarranted decline 
in the price of slaughter cattle has been 
caused by the increased importation of 
cheaply produced foreign meat, and that 
this low price of cattle has resulted in great 
numbers of breeding cows and heifers that 
would normally go to slaughter being held on 
ranches and farms, further increasing the 
surplus of cattle; and 

Whereas owing to the increased cost of 
domestic processing and retailing, this price 
reduction has not materially reduced the 
price of beef to the consumer; and 

Whereas beef producers have consistently 
opposed Government subsidies: Therefore be 


Resolved, That this association request the 
Congress and the administration to grant 
our industry relief by enacting equitable and 
realistic quotas on importation of all foreign 
livestock, meat and meat products, and, spe- 
cifically, by setting quotas that curtail the 
import of below-second-grade meats which 
at the present time are unrestricted as to 
volume. 


RESOLUTION 8. INVESTIGATION UNDER 
ESCAPE CLAUSE 


Whereas the beef cattle industry is now 
facing a continuing declining market for its 
product because of growing cattle numbers; 
and 


Whereas continuing heavy imports of beef 
are aggravating and will continue to aggra- 
vate this situation and further depress do- 
mestic prices: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association immedi- 
ately file an application for an investigation 
under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1931, as amended, known as 
the escape clause, seeking relief from present 
injury and the threat of serious future injury 
to domestic producers of cattle as the result 
of increasingly damaging imports. 


RESOLUTION 9. MEAT INSPECTION 


Whereas beef producers are well aware of 
the fine and valuable work of the U.S. Meat 
Inspection Service in protecting the health 
of the consuming public and assisting meat 
producers in supplying a wholesome, safe 
product: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we reiterate our approval 
and appreciation of this service and request 
that the Congress continue to provide ade- 
quate funds for its efficient operation. 


RESOLUTION 10. BRUCELLOSIS 


Whereas the special committee appointed 
pursuant to resolution No. 24 adopted at our 
convention in 1959 made considerable prog- 
ress toward a practical brucellosis control 
and eradication program; and 

Whereas we still believe in the practical- 
ity of official calfhood vaccination as an 
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alternate method for recertification and be- 
lieve that proof of official vaccination should 
be sufficient for interstate shipment of beef 
type cattle: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we ask the president of 
the American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion to appoint a special committee made 
up of men selected from nominees in the 
interested States to continue the work 
necessary to implement resolution No. 24 of 
1959; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urgently request the 
various States to permit free movement 
without further test of cattle from non- 
quarantined herds across State lines when 
such cattle originate in modified certified 
brucellosis-free areas; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture veterinarians to 
give proper consideration to the immediate 
problems in individual States in the control 
and eradication program and fully cooperate 
with individual cattlemen; and be it further 

Resolved, That adequate funds be pro- 
vided by Congress for the above program. 


RESOLUTION 11. SCREWWORM ERADICATION 
PROGRAM 


Whereas the screwworm eradication pro- 
gram in the southeastern part of the United 
States has proved completely successful: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge a similar eradica- 
tion program be carried forward in the 
Southwest. 


RESOLUTION 12. DISEASE CONTROL 


Whereas it has been demonstrated that 
there is great possibility of the development 
of control measures for animal and dis- 
eases in addition to the many effective chem- 
icals now in use: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we request the Agricultural 
Research Administration to put increased 
emphasis upon studies of these alternate 
methods. 


RESOLUTION 13. LEPTOSPIROSIS 


Whereas many facts concerning Lepto- 
spirosis are still unknown: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we request intensified re- 
search on this disease. 


RESOLUTION 14. BEEF GRADING 


Whereas it is essential that our market 
system identify beef cattle and carcasses that 
combine high quality meat with a minimum 
of waste fat and bone in order to encourage 
the efficient production of beef with the 
highest possible degree of consumer satisfac- 
tion; and 

Whereas at least a 30-percent range exists 
in the carcass yield of preferred retail cuts— 
loin, rib, round, and chuck—and it has been 
demonstrated that the yield of these cuts 
can be predicted with workable accuracy: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we strongly urge the De- 
partment of Agriculture to adopt standards 
for carcass beef which provide for the identi- 
fication of cut-out yield separate from the 
quality grades; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge sufficient funds be 
made available for relating the carcass stand- 
ard to slaughter animals and for thoroughly 
demonstrating the application of these re- 
vised grade standards to all segments of the 
industry; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Department of Agricul- 
ture meet with individual industry groups 
and thoroughly explain this voluntary grad- 
ing system and that an industry-wide meet- 
ing be held after this program has been 
presented to all interested groups. 


RESOLUTION 15. MARKETING PRACTICES 
Resolved, That we oppose any attempt by 
the Packers and Stockyards Administration 
or any other Government agency to set up 
a regulation to eliminate the long-established 
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practice of direct buying and/or pencil shrink 
eee 
ves. 


RESOLUTION 16, FREE MARKETS 


Whereas we believe it is imperative that 
the free flow of livestock through all chan- 
nels of marketing be maintained; and 

Whereas restrictions in the movement of 
livestock hamper the methods livestock pro- 
ga and feeders use to sell their products; 
an 

Whereas H.R. 9897 would make it unlawful 
for anyone whose purchases totaled $1 mil- 
lion in the preceding year “to buy livestock 
in commerce for the purpose of slaughter 
except at a stockyard,” or for anyone selling 
more than $100,000 worth of livestock the 
preceding year to sell livestock in commerce 
for the purpose of slaughter except at a 
stockyard”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we oppose H.R. 9897 and 
all regulations or legislation which would 
close or jeopardize any channel of livestock 
marketing. 

RESOLUTION 17. CATTLE AND Beer INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE 

Whereas the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association was instrumental years 
ago in organizing the cattle and beef indus- 
try committee to represent the industry in 
certain matters related to the entire cattle 
and beef industry; and 

Whereas in this committee the American 
National's leadership has been continually 
recognized by having its president named 
chairman of the committee: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our support of 
this committee. 


RESOLUTION 18. AVERAGING OF INCOME AND RE- 
TIREMENT BENEFITS 


Resolved, That we favor the Smathers- 
Morton-Keogh-Simpson legislation providing 
tax protection on voluntary retirement bene- 
fits for self-employed individuals; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we favor legislation provid- 
ing for the averaging of income for tax pur- 
poses over a period of from 5 to 10 years. 


RESOLUTION 19. FAcTFINDING 

Resolved, That, considering the effective 
work of the association’s factfinding com- 
mittee in its year of temporary assignment, 
we urge that this committee become a func- 
tion of the marketing committee and that 
Dr. Herrell DeGraff be retained as a con- 
sultant for the purpose of continuing the 
economic research and analysis which he has 
60 ably conducted. 

RESOLUTION 20. PROMOTIONS 

Whereas the Packers and Stockyards Act 
prevents the collection of voluntary con- 
tributions from sales of livestock for promo- 
tion purposes, a method of financing now 
available to ali other agricultural commodity 
groups: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we take immediate action 
to secure the correction of the inequity in 
the present law so that livestock producers 
will have the right to finance their industry 
promotion through the collection of volun- 
tary contributions at posted markets. (Such 
voluntary collections shall be automatic, 
with privileges of prior refusal to participate 
or subsequent recovery of the amount col- 
lected, on request.) 


RESOLUTION 21. BRAND INSPECTION 


Whereas during the past year the neces- 
sity for the propriety of the inspection for 
brands, marks, and other identifying char- 


the subject of a hearing before an examiner 
for the Department of Agriculture; and 
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Whereas said examiner has recommended 
that such inspection be stopped in certain 
areas, basing his conclusion on two major 
premises: 

(a) That there is no mandatory law re- 
quiring cattle to be branded; and 

(b) That such inspection does not render 
a public service; and 

Whereas we believe that where inspection 
is authorized all cattle must, in the public 
interest, be inspected for brands, marks, and 
other identifying characteristics regardless 
of whether they are branded and marked or 
not; and 

Whereas we further believe that a manda- 
tory brand law is not required to justify such 
inspection: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
Secretary of Agriculture to disapprove the 
reasoning and the findings of the examiner. 


RESOLUTION 22. WILDERNESS LEGISLATION 


Whereas national legislation and regula- 
tions establishing wilderness by law in wild, 
wilderness or primitive preservation areas are 
contrary to the multiple-use principle in 
management of Federal lands; and 

Whereas Federal agencies now control most 
of the areas of the West, thus limiting our 
normal tax resources, which is detrimental 
to the growth and expansion of our State 
industries: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we commend the Natural 
Resources Development Council for its op- 
position to the wilderness legislation, and 
that we seek the aid of the Congress and 
other interested groups in preventing any 
change in the present multiple-use manage- 
ment on Federal lands. 


RESOLUTION 23. POSTING PUBLIC LAND 


Whereas a tentative order by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior requires the posting of 
Federal lands for the purpose of directing 
the public onto public lands; and 

Whereas in many cases private lands are 
intermingled with public lands, causing ob- 
jectionable trespass and being detrimental 
to proper conservation practices: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we urge this matter be 
handled on a State or local basis; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That, in the interest of conser- 
vation, we urge that the respective game 
departments of the States regulate and po- 
lice the sportsmen’s use of such lands. 


RESOLUTION 24. DEVELOPMENT OF RANGE- 
LANDS 


Whereas we recognize and approve the 
principle of multiple use of public lands; 
and 

Whereas the Congress has endorsed a 
program of increased improvements and de- 
velopment of the national forests; and 

Whereas our BLM lands will also be de- 
veloped and improved: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend that the 
range resources of the public land should 
not be neglected but be developed at the 
same rate as other resources, such as timber 
and recreation, and that this action be re- 
flected in budgeting and allocation of funds. 


RESOLUTION 25. TRANSFERS 

Whereas it is to the interest of the cattle- 
men of the United States to be able to 
transfer and acquire grazing preferences is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture with- 
out also transferring their base land or cat- 
tle: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that the regulations 
relating to said transfers be amended to per- 
mit transfers of grazing preferences without 
base land or cattle where the person acquir- 
ing the grazing preferences has sufficient 
commensurability to qualify for said grazing 
preferences, 
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RESOLTION 26. APPEALS IN LAND USE CASES 

Whereas under present procedures, the 
only court hearing on the merits of any 
grazing dispute with the Bureau of Land 
Management given to a licensee is before the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Washington, 
D.C., by appeal from a decision of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; and 

Whereas considering the expense to west- 
ern stockmen of prosecuting an appeal be- 
fore that court, and considering, also, that 
the court is an appellate and not a trial 
court, and would not be as familiar with 
western grazing problems as western courts 
and juries in the area where such disputes 
arise, and that the present right of court 
hearing of such disputes amounts to no 
right of court hearing at all: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we support the necessary 
amendatory legislation to give Taylor graz- 
ing licensees a right to appeal on the merits 
of any grazing dispute from a decision 
thereon by the Secretary of the Interior to 
the Federal district court in the Federal dis- 
trict and division where the range involved 
is located, and that upon such appeal a 
hearing de novo be held on the merits of 
such dispute before the court. 


RESOLUTION 27. LIMITING GAME INCREASES 


Resolved, That we urge the wildlife use of 
public lands administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management be not increased to con- 
flict with the present allotted numbers of 
livestock on these lands; and be it further 

Resolved, That we oppose the importation 
or introduction of wildlife into new areas of 
rangeland or on lands not now supporting 
such game animals without prior approval of 
the private landowners within the areas 
affected. 


RESOLUTION 28. Foop-Nxxo STUDY 

Whereas we are aware that the increasing 
human population is bringing about addi- 
tional requirements for food and fiber; and 

Whereas lands are continually being with- 
drawn from production of these products; 
and 

Whereas we believe a study of future food 
and fiber needs is as important as a study 
of future recreational needs which Congress 
has already provided for: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to set up 
an independent committee to make a study 
to determine the national requirements of 
food and fiber for the year 1975 and also for 
the year 2000, and that the study be com- 
pleted by 1961. 


RESOLUTION 29. GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 

Whereas Congress, in an attempt to pro- 
mote the conservation of land and other 
natural resources, established the Great 
Plains program; and 

Whereas the Great Plains program provides 
for grants-in-aid under 10-year contracts be- 
tween individual farmers and ranchers and 
the Soil Conservation Service, with severe 
penalties and fines for breach of contract; 
and 

Whereas these contracts and plans as de- 
signed by the Soil Conservation Service vest 
managerial control of such farms and 
ranches in a Government bureau—namely, 
the Soil Conservation Service; and 

Whereas fines and penalties imposed by 
the Soil Conservation Service could result 
in Government ownership of such farms and 
ranches under contract; and 

Whereas compulsory conservation under 
the Great Plains program could be the fore- 
runner of compulsory 10-year plans for all 
farms and ranches; and 

Whereas the Great Plains program is 
largely a duplication of conservation pro- 
grams now conducted on a voluntary basis 
between farmers and ranchers and such 
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Government agencies as the ASC, the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, the Extension 
Service, and others: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we oppose the extension 
of the Great Plains program. 


RESOLUTION 30. NATIONAL MONUMENTS AND 
PARKS 

Whereas the National Park Service has 
announced its intention to discontinue the 
grazing of cattle in the Badlands National 
Monument beginning with the year 1961 and 
on other national monuments and parks; 
and 

Whereas the discontinuance of g 
will result in a further depletion of the tax 
base to the local units of government, and 
subsequent loss of tax revenues: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the National Park Service 
be urged to reconsider its announced policy 
to discontinue grazing on the said lands. 


RESOLUTION 31. RETURN OF MINERAL RIGHTS 


Whereas the Federal Government collects 
many millions of dollars annually from roy- 
alty and rentals on leased mineral lands in 
public land States; and 

Whereas the financial needs of the school 
districts of the States are becoming more 
acute each year; and 

Whereas the State of Alaska now receives 
90 percent of the mineral royalties from its 
Federal lands; and 

Whereas the Tideland States and Alaska 
were permitted to retain title to the mineral 
resources in the submerged offshore lands: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association hereby petition Con- 
gress to pass the necessary legislation to 
return 90 percent of the mineral royalty 
funds and rentals collected from the public 
lands to the States from which they were 
derived; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to the President of the United 
States and to Members of Congress. 


RESOLUTION 32. WITHDRAWAL OF PUBLIC LANDS 


Whereas there is a growing tendency on 
the part of Federal agencies, such as the 
Defense Department, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Forest Service, Reclamation 
Service, and others, to seek withdrawal of 
land from the public domain; and 

Whereas many of the withdrawals are un- 
necessary and are not being used to their 
fullest potential; and 

Whereas these withdrawals are contrary to 
the concept of multiple use and are a detri- 
ment to the economy of the western public 
land States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor legislation requir- 
ing specific approval by Congress in any 
acquisition of land by Federal agencies. 


RESOLUTION 33, NOTICE OF APPRAISAL OF PUB- 
Lic LANDS CLASSIFIED FOR SALE 

Whereas considerable public land is now 
being classified as suitable for public sale 
under the public land disposal laws without 
advising the lessee or permittee of such lands 
of the appraised value placed on said lands 
prior to publication of notice of sale: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Bureau of Land 
Management be required to advise the graz- 
ing lessee or permittee of the appraised value 
of such lands proposed to be sold when he 
is notified of such classification for sale. 


RESOLUTION 34, COMPENSATION IN LOSS OF 
Use oF PUBLIC LANDS 
Whereas public lands are being disposed 
of either to individuals or to Government 
agencies; and 
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Whereas under existing law the grazing 
lessee, permittee, or licensee has been com- 
pensated only for the value of the improve- 
ments upon the lands so disposed of, with- 
out compensation for the loss of grazing or 
the loss of the value of the land as a part of 
his ranch unit, or without compensating him 
for certain changes which he may be required 
to make for replacement of range improve- 
ments; and 

Whereas the stockmen of the West, since 
the passage of Federal laws governing the 
use of Federal lands, have invested large 
sums of money in purchasing and building 
up their ranch units and making improve- 
ments upon lands which together with their 
patented and State holdings have a real and 
substantial investment and loan value; and 

Whereas in the past few years thousands 
of applications have been made for acquisi- 
tion of the title to Federal lands embraced 
within grazing leases or permits, and such 
applications are increasing day by day: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we request Congress to en- 
act proper law providing for full compensa- 
tion for damages suffered by lessee, per- 
mittee, or licensee when Federal lands are 
disposed of, either for Government purposes 
or to individuals; and be it further 

Resolved, That such legislation provide 
that the measure of damages for such loss 
shall be fixed by the laws of the State, as in 
condemnation cases, and definitely include 
severance damages as an element of com- 
pensation for the loss of such land and its 
improvements, such compensation to be paid 
by the one seeking to acquire the land; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the determination of the 

shall be made by the head of the 
Federal Department having control over 
said lands, with the right of appeal from 
the final decision to the courts. 


RESOLUTION 35, INDIAN LANDS 

Whereas, for many years the Indian Bu- 
reau policy has tended to segregate and con- 
fine Indian people on and within the various 
reservations, particularly as applied to the 
public school system; and 

Whereas we feel that this policy is not for 
the best interest or welfare of the Indian 
people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we instruct our legislative 


which it was derived, to help counties de- 
fray expense of coming desegregation of pub- 
lic schools on the various Indian reserva- 
tions. 


RESOLUTION 36. L. U. LANDS 
Whereas all ranchers now using L.U, lands, 
also known as title III lands, have been en- 
couraged to predicate their economy on the 
use of these lands: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we support the principle 
that priority of preference for purchase shall 
be given the present users of L.U. lands in 
the event these lands shall be offered for 
sale at appraised values; and be it further 
Resolved, That we urge a longtime pur- 
chase contract be made available in this 
matter. 


RESOLUTION 37. TRANSPORTATION 


The following sections of the report of 
the transportation committee have been ap- 
proved by the resolutions committee. These 
sections recommend that the association— 

1. Support legislation proposed in HR. 
2172, 7212, and 7297 to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code which, if enacted, would pro- 
vide a more reasonable and realistic depreci- 
ation period for railway rolling stock and 
other property, thus allowing the railroads 
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to recover their cost of plant and equipment 
over a shorter period than presently al- 
lowed; 

2. Urge repeal by the 8 of the ex- 
cise tax on seach fares and communi- 
cations; 

3. Support H.R. 8031 in the Congress. 
This would, if enacted, require the motor 
carriers and freight forwarders to pay repara- 
tion to shippers, when ordered to do s0 by 
the Commission, where unjust or unreason- 
able rates are assessed. The railroads are 
now required to pay reparation to shippers 
in such cases, and the motor carriers and 
freight forwarders should not be exempt 
from the law in that respect; 

4. Urge that a nonpartisan factfinding 
board be set up by railway management and 
labor to investigate and determine facts 
concerning the controversy between manage- 
ment and labor regarding so-called feather- 
bedding, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether corrective legislation is desirable in 
the public interest; 

5. Support S. 1811, S. 1812, HR. 6468 and 
6469, now in the Congress, which bills were 
requested by the ICC to empower it to direct 
assessment of penalty per diem charges 
against any offending rail carriers, in order 
to alleviate serious livestock car shortages; 

6. Oppose any further increase in the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax; 

7. Support S. 1813 and H.R. 9178, now in 
the Congress, which bills were prepared by 
the ICC, and which, if approved, would pro- 
vide that suits in the courts to set aside 
Commission orders shall be brought against 
the Commission instead of the U.S. Govern- 
ment; 

8. Advocate and ask to be introduced in 
the Congress legislation which would repeal 
the so-called short-haul provisions of sec- 
tion 1564) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
that now permit the originating rail carrier 
of livestock, or other traffic, to retain its 
maximum long haul of such traffic; 

9. Oppose the efforts of the railroads to 
charge for two single-deck cars when a 
a car is ordered but is not avail- 
able; 

10. Oppose legislation now pending in the 
Congress which, if enacted, would prohibit 


necessary action to have a bill 
similar to S. 3820 introduced at our request 
by Senator Macnuson on May 15, 1958, in 
the Congress, and reintroduced in both the 
Senate and the House, proposing amendment 
of section 20 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to provide for recapture of attorney’s 
fees on civil suits in the courts on livestock 
killed in transit by railroads; 

12. Favor the voluntary consolidation of 
the railroads into a limited number of sys- 
tems; and 

13. Oppose any change in the present ex- 
emptions provided in section 203(b) (6) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act governing the 
movement by motor carriers of agricultural 
commoditites, including livestock. 


RESOLUTION 38. BEEF IMPROVEMENT 


Whereas the beef cattle industry of the 
United States is a multibillion-dollar in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas the American National Cattle- 
men's Association represents a large segment 
of the industry; and 

Whereas the research committee of that 
association has long recognized the need 
to intensify research on development of a 
more desirable beef animal, as evidenced by 
previous resolutions; and 

Whereas, all segments of the beef cattle 


concerned with development 
of an improved animal: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That we ask the American Na- 
tion to sponsor a meeting of all segments of 
the industry, including the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, for the purpose of formulat- 
ing research and other programs to develop 
improved quality beef animals with the de- 
sirable amounts of wholesome, red meat. 


RESOLUTION 39. DEATH or A. A. SMITH 


We have lost during the year a past presi- 
dent of the American National Association, 
Arthur Smith, of Sterling, Colo. This man 
worked untiringly for the good of the in- 
dustry, and for many years carried forward, 
both in his own State of Colorado and for 
the Nation at large, the public spirit that is 
so essential to the advancement and worth 
of any organization. 

We hereby express our deep sorrow at the 
passing of Arthur Smith and at the great 
loss we have suffered from loss of his counsel 
and guidance. We want also to express our 
deep sympathy for his widow and members 
of his family. 


RESOLUTION 40. DEATH or RADFORD HALL 


We have lost in the past year our former 
executive secretary, Radford Hall, who gave 
many years to the service of our industry. 
We could list many, many accomplishments 
of this man in his work for the cattle indus- 
try, and we know our membership sorely 
misses his presence and advice here. 

We express our sorrow at his sudden pass- 
ing and for the great loss to the industry in 
his death, and we wish to extend our con- 
dolence to his widow and family in his 
Passing in the prime of his life. 


RESOLUTION 41. DEATHS OF MEMBERS 
The association has also lost through death 
some of its valued members during the year, 
We express our sorrow at these deaths and 
our sympathy for the families of these de- 
ceased members. 


RESOLUTION 42, THANKS 


We wish to thank all those who have con- 
tributed to the success of this convention 
both in a business way and in entertain- 
ment and comfort, including particularly 
all of the fine committees and institutions 
in Dallas and Texas. We also wish to thank 
our speakers and our officers and the pub- 
licity media, all of whom helped make this 
convention an outstanding success. 


RESOLUTIONS OF HIGHLAND FARM- 
ERS UNION LOCAL, HAVEN, KANS. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Highland Farmers Union Local of Ha- 
ven, Kans., adopted resolutions at its 
last meeting in regard to the present 
farm problem and included in the reso- 
lutions its recommendations for future 
legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olut ions be printed in the Recorp, and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the present situation and out- 


Whereas importation of meats in this 
country is breaking the livestock men, and 

Whereas since it is difficult for farmers to 
finance their operations, high interest rates 
are adding to their already heavy financial 
burden: Therefore be it 

Resolved; That we the members of the 
Highland Farmers Union Local petition and 
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urge that Congress enact emergency legisla- 
tion to pull farm prices up to not less than 
100 percent parity price supports; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That farm policies should be 


directed to the preservation of the family 
size farm and price supports be maintained 
on farm commodities; and be it further 

Resolved, That high interest rates be re- 
duced as high interest charges are further 
sapping the farmers’ shrinking income, thus 
pointing to bankruptcy of a great number 
of farmers. 

Highland Farmers Union Local goes on 
record urging full study and work for the 
welfare of the farmers. 


Mrs. ARTHUR Back, 
Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 4483. An act to amend the act of 
December 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1086, 43 U.S.C 
36b), entitled “An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to acquire lands or 
interest in lands for the Geological Survey” 
(Rept. No. 1135). 

By Mr. MOSS, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 5270. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey to the Metro- 
politan Water District of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in certain lands located in 
Salt Lake County, Utah (Rept. No. 1134). 

By Mr. ALLOTT, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R, 6516. An act to approve a contract 
with the Conejos Water Conservancy Dis- 
trict, Colorado, to ratify its execution, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1133). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 68. A bill to provide for continued de- 
livery of water under the Federal reclamation 
laws to lands held by husband and wife 
upon the death of either (Rept. No. 1131). 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for Mr. O’MAHONEY), 
from the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, without amendment: 

S. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution permitting 
the Secretary of the Interior to continue to 
deliver water to lands in the Third Division, 
Riverton Federal reclamation project, Wyo- 
ming (Rept. No. 1132). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 4251. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
limitation on the deduction of exploration 
expenditures (Rept. No. 1187); and 

H.R. 8318. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt bicycle tires 
and tubes used in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of new bicycles from the manufac- 
turers excise tax on tires and tubes (Rept. 
No. 1136). 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 
Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 

on Government Operations, reported an 

original resolution (S. Res. 279) author- 
izing additional expenditures by the 

Committee on Government Operations, 
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which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Eighty-sixth Congress, 
$10,000, in addition to the amount, and for 
the same purposes specified in section 134(a) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. YOUNG of Ohio: 

S. 3085. A bill to establish and prescribe 
the functions of a U.S. Department of Aero- 
nautics and Space, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Youns of Ohio 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 3086. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Clifford; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. f 

S. 3087. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to 
establish a proper relationship between 
wheat, corn, grain sorghum, and other feeds 
on a proper feed unit basis, to bring supply 
and demand into balance, and to assist 
American agriculture in essential adjustment 
during the years 1960, 1961, and 1962, and 
to provide for a permanent farm program 
thereafter; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Fo: 

S. 3088. A bill to provide that in determin- 
ing the amount of retired pay, retirement 
pay, or retainer pay payable to any enlisted 
man, all service shall be counted which 
would have been counted for the same pur- 
poses if he were a commissioned officer; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarrHy when 
he introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 3089. A bill to amend the Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 3090. A bill to amend section 3 of title 
4, United States Code, to extend the effect of 
that section; to prohibit the use, in advertis- 
ing for a commercial purpose, of a uniform 
of any of the Armed Forces of the United 
States; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 3091. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 

Mira; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 3092. A bill to provide for the protec- 
tion of forest cover for reservoir areas under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Army 
and the Chief of Engineers; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

S. 3093. A bill to authorize acquisition of 
land for the expansion of Zachary Taylor 
National Cemetery, Jefferson County, Ky.; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself and 
Mr. HAYDEN) : 

S. 3094. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of a patented mining claim on the south 
rim of Grand Canyon National Park, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

i By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
to confer a medal on John Edgar Hoover, 
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Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. J. Res. 172. Joint resolution authorizing 
the striking of a gold medal in honor of J. 
Edgar Hoover; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR PRESIDENTIAL IN- 
AUGURATION ON JANUARY 20, 
1961 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 92), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That a joint com- 
mittee consisting of three Senators and three 
Representatives, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, respectively, is. 
authorized to make the n arrange- 
ments for the inauguration of the President- 
elect and Vice President-elect of the United 
States on the twentieth day of January 1961. 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 279) author- 
izing additional expenditures by the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full, which appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.” ) 


DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
our need for a unified space program is 
one of the most pressing problems facing 
the Nation today. We have allowed 
ourselves to fall behind the Soviet Union 
in this vital new field. We are falling 
further behind every day. 

As a result of this lag our country is 
suffering a severe setback, not only in its 
military potential, but also with the 
hundreds of millions of people in uncom- 
mitted nations of the world. We have 
not yet even begun to catch up, much 
less overtake the Soviet Union; not be- 
cause it is beyond our capability to do 
so, but because leaders in the executive 
branch have not yet made up their minds 
that it is urgent and imperative that we 
do so immediately. 

Americans generally feel, as I do, that 
we must proceed with the greatest 
urgency to provide adequate defense 
1 8 the Soviet missile and submarine 

eat. 
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Our country’s missile, rocket, and 
space program is more tangled than a 
landlocked octopus. If we do not act 
quickly to bring our space and missile 
programs under one authority, we shall 
continue to be enmeshed in a multiplicity 
of agencies, and the missile lag between 
the Soviet Union and this Nation will 
increase. 

Due to a multiplicity of civilian space 
agencies, 14 research advisory commit- 
tees on which military personnel serve, 
and then 34 working committees in the 
Department of Defense on which NASA 
staff members serve, we have this maze 
of complexity. 

Above that, we have William M. Hola- 
day, Guided Missile Director; a Chair- 
man of the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency—ARPA—Dr. George B. Kistia- 
kowsky, the President's Special Assistant 
on Sciences and Technology; and Dr. T. 
Keith Glennan, Administrator of the 
civilian National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

Then we have the President’s civilian- 
military liaison committee, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and Secretaries of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. 

General Bernard A. Schriever, chief of 
the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, testified before our Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, that authority for direc- 
tion at the operating management level 
is not clearly defined because of the 
division between various services. He 
testified that the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and various civilian agencies, in 
effect are competing against each other. 
This results in higher costs to the tax- 
payer, amounting to billions of dollars. 

General Schriever testified before the 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences that the advanced re- 
search projects agency—ARPA—could 
be abolished. In fact, he stated that it 
could be abolished as of last July. 
ARPA from its inception was a fifth 
wheel in our space effort. Missile de- 
velopment of our country and space ex- 
ploration have been delayed and are be- 
ing delayed due to division of authority 
and multiplicity of committees within 
the Defense Department and also of 
civilian committees. Some changes 
toward simplification have been made. 
‘Taxpayers have been saved money as a 
result, but there is more streamlining to 
be done. There must be a line of au- 
thority. We must proceed forward not 
on the basis of a 40-hour week but with 
real urgency. We must not permit the 
Soviet Union to win control of outer 
space, nor to increase their lead in inter- 
continental ballistic missiles and inter- 
mediate range missiles. 

During the hearings recently held by 
the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences and the Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, we heard 
witness after witness testify to the fact 
that we are second to the Soviet Union 
in the space and missile field. 

The missile and space race is one we 
must win if we are to stop Communist 
1 and economic domination of the 
world. 
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Our space and missile program will 
cost approximately $6 billion during the 
current fiscal year. The cost will climb 
steeply in future years, and, it is esti- 
mated, if the present grave world situ- 
ation continues, that we will be spending 
between $20 and $25 billion annually 
before the end of the decade. 

We have an abundance of scientific 
talent and we have the pioneering spirit 
to take leadership in this age of chal- 
lenge. The Congress has provided and 
will continue to provide the money. 
However, we must eliminate duplication 
and waste in the present program. 

Our civilian space and aeronautical 
science program should be unified under 
one authority with the creation of a new 
Cabinet official—Secretary of Aeronau- 
tics and Space. 

Great Britain already has a Ministry 
of Space and Atomic Research in the 
Cabinet of the Prime Minister. 

The creation of this Department will 
not only lessen costs and increase effi- 
ciency, but also give proper recognition 
and status to the challenging new space 
age. 3 

Therefore, Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to 
create a Department of Aeronautics and 
Space which will have Cabinet status. 
With the creation of such Department, 
I believe we can look forward to an end 
to much of the duplication and waste, 
as well as to a dramatic surge forward 
in the race for space supremacy in which 
we are presently crucially engaged with 
the Soviet Union. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3085) to establish and pre- 
scribe the functions of a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics and Space, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Youne of Ohio, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 


COMPUTATION OF RETIREMENT 
PAY OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide that in determining the 
amount of retired pay, retirement pay, 
or retainer pay payable to any enlisted 
man, all service shall be counted which 
would have been counted for the same 
purposes if he were a commissioned 
officer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3088) to provide that in 
determining the amount of retired pay, 
retirement pay, or retainer pay payable 
to any enlisted man, all service shall be 
counted which would have been counted 
for the same purposes if he were a com- 
missioned officer, introduced by Mr. 
McCarTHY, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, this 
proposed legislation is intended to cor- 
rect an existing inequity in the computa- 
tion of retirement pay of enlisted 
personnel, 
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Prior to the Military Pay Act of May 
20, 1958—Public Law 85-422, 72 Stat. 
122—officers retiring with 20 or more 
years’ service were authorized to multi- 
ply the basic pay of their retired grade 
by 2% percent times the number of years 
creditable to them in computing their 
basic pay. 

The Pay Act changed this with respect 
to nonactive duty Reserve service after 
June 1, 1958. Today such service is no 
longer considered on the basis of a full 
active duty year to compute retired pay. 
Instead it is computed on the basis of 
the point computation system applicable 
to Reserve officers retired under the Re- 
serve Retirement Act—Public Law 80- 
810. They get less money but they still 
get some retirement credit for the non- 
active duty time. 

The enlisted man can credit only ac- 
tive duty time. 

It would seem to me discriminatory 
to permit officers to count their inactive 
Reserve or National Guard duty as a 
credit in determining their retired pay 
after completing 20 years of active duty 
and not permit the enlisted man this 
same credit. 

This would only add an estimated 
ee a year to present retirement 
costs, 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO CONFER A MEDAL ON 
JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
name of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, is one 
which is indelibly imprinted on the 
hearts of every American throughout the 
length and breadth of this country, 
Over the years he has considerably in- 
creased the stature of the law enforce- 
ment profession, and today is recog- 
nized as the father of modern law en- 
forcement. His record of dedicated sery- 
ice is one of unparalleled achievement 
redounding to the benefit and well-being 
of his fellow man. Mr. Hoover is truly 
a great American in every sense of the 
word. 

In recognition of his 43 years of un- 
Selfish and dedicated public service, I 
introduce for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution, which would authorize 
the Congress to present to this great 
American an appropriate tribute in the 
form of a gold medal, with suitable em- 
blems, devices and inscriptions, and I 
sincerely hope that the committee to 
which it is referred will act with haste 
in favorably reporting this measure. 

Task unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 171) to 
authorize the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives to confer a medal on 
John Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, introduced 
by Mr. SMATHERS, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
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mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, in recognition 
of forty-three years of dedicated service ren- 
dered to the United States by John Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, in building a law enforcement 
agency of unparalleled efficiency and integ- 
rity, one which is constantly on the alert in 
order to safeguard our national security, and 
for promoting and engendering a closer 
spirit of cooperation between law enforce- 
ment agencies at all levels of government, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, on behalf of the Con- 
gress, is authorized to present to John Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, an appropriate gold medal. 
For such purpose, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to cause to be struck a 
gold medal with suitable emblems, devices, 
and inscriptions to be determined by the 
Secretary and the Speaker. There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$2,500 for this purpose. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause duplicates in bronze of such medal to 
be coined and sold, under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, at a price sufficient to 
cover the cost thereof (including labor), and 
the appropriations used for carrying out the 
provisions of this section shall be reimbursed 
out of the proceeds of such sale. 


MEDAL IN HONOR OF J. EDGAR 
HOOVER 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 11, Representative Rocers of Florida 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives a joint resolution authorizing the 
striking of a gold medal in honor of 
J. Edgar Hoover. I am introducing this 
joint resolution in the Senate today. 

For more than a quarter of a century, 
J. Edgar Hoover has been a national 
symbol, a symbol of integrity, patriotism, 
high purpose and effectiveness in govern- 
ment. 

Thirty-six years ago, when Mr. Hoover 
became Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the FBI was a minor 
agency of Government. Today it occu- 
pies a preeminent position in the fields 
of law enforcement and the protection of 
our national security. The principal 
credit for this achievement belongs to 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

He gave the leadership, established the 
standards, and provided the personal 
inspiration which brought about this 
transformation. 

During an era in which many Ameri- 
cans in important places either ignored 
the danger of Communist subversion or 
reacted to this danger by calling for 
abrogations of constitutional rights, J. 
Edgar Hoover both recognized the threat 
and acted against it within the frame- 
work of complete observance of the spirit 
and the letter of our constitutional 
rights. 

The list of J. Edgar Hoover’s accom- 
plishments are many, but three achieve- 
ments overshadow all others. 

Under his leadership, the FBI has 
proved that a law enforcement agency 
can reach the pinnacle of effectiveness 
and success without resorting to bru- 
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tality, violating due process of law or 
engaging in other unethical practices. 

He has demonstrated that a demo- 
cratic society can develop effective 
methods of controlling subversion and 
protecting its security that do not involve 
the destruction of essential constitu- 
tional freedoms. 

And he has through his writings, his 
speeches and his official statements done 
all that one man can do to keep this 
country vigilant against communism. 

Mr. Hoover’s leadership of the FBI 
spans a period of domestic and inter- 
national upheaval unparalleled in his- 
tory. Through recurring panics and 
hysteria, through radical shifts of po- 
litical sentiment, through all the shift- 
ing currents of peace and war, J. Edgar 
Hoover has provided a steady leadership 
which makes his name and his organi- 
zation synonymous with devotion to the 
public interest and dedication to the 
ideals which gave birth to this Nation 
and which have motivated it in its finest 
hours. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 172) 
authorizing the striking of a gold medal 
in honor of J. Edgar Hoover, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and ordered to be printed in the 
Reconrp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in recognition 
of 43 years of dedicated service rendered to 
the United States by John Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, in building a law enforcement agency 
of unparalleled efficiency and integrity, one 
which is constantly on the alert in order to 
safeguard our national security, and for pro- 
moting and engendering a closer spirit of 
cooperation between law enforcement agen- 
cies at all levels of government, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, on behalf of the Congress, is au- 
thorized to present to John Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, an appropriate gold medal for such 
purpose, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to cause to be struck a gold 
medal with suitable emblems, devices, and 
inscriptions to be determined by the Secre- 
tary and the Speaker. There is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$2,500 for this purpose. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause duplicates in bronze of such medal 
to be coined and sold, under such 
tions as he may prescribe, at a price suffi- 
cient to cover the cost thereof (including 
labor), and the appropriations used for car- 
rying out the provisions of this section shall 
be reimbursed out of the proceeds of such 
sale. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. JAVITS submitted amendments, 

intended to be proposed by him to the 
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amendment of Mr. DIRKSEN to the bill 
(H.R. 8315) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to lease a portion of Fort 
Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorganized 
Schools R-I, Missouri, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson], I move that that committee be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill—S. 2661—to amend title 
23, United States Code, to provide for 
participation of Federal-aid highway 
funds in the construction of approach 
roads to ferry facilities on the Federal- 
aid systems, and that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
By Mr. ENGLE: 
Address delivered by Senator SYMINGTON 
before the World Affairs Council, at Los 
Angeles, Calif., on February 15, 1960. 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF 
ADMIRAL NIMITZ 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the hill country west of Austin, 
where I was born, there is a very widely 
known name. It is a name that was 
famous in the Pedernales Valley long 
before World War I—and it belonged to 
the Nimitz family. 

About 15 miles from the ranch on 
which I first discovered America, is the 
city of Fredericksburg. It was founded 
by sturdy, independent, hard-working 
German settlers who came to this coun- 
try in the middle of the last century. 
They were proud of their ancestry and 
proud of their heritage. The Petsches, 
the Stehlings, the Kowerts, the Schmidts, 
the Bierschwales, the Dietels, and many 
other similar families have lived in the 
Pedernales Valley for many generations. 
And during the great part of that time 
the community life of Fredericksburg and 
Gillespie County centered around the 
Nimitz Hotel. 

We Texans are very proud of the fact 
that Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz was 
born in our State. But to us he is much 
more than just a great man and a great 
American. We look upon him as a 
neighbor—whose family we knew long 
before he shook the dust of central Texas 
from his heels and began a career that 
has led him to immortality. 

The hill country of Texas breeds 
rugged men. It is a country where men 
must learn early to make decisions and 
to stand by them. Drought and flood 
are intermittent companions which must 
be met squarely and battled for survival. 
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The capacity to make decisions—some- 
thing that is rare among men—was one 
of the great qualities that sustained Ad- 
miral Nimitz during the dark and trying 
days of World War II. 

When he assumed command in the 
Pacific, it became apparent at once that 
a cool, able, stouthearted man had taken 
over. For Fleet Admiral Nimitz was the 
kind of man who knew how to mobilize 
the full strength of the forces that were 
given to him to strike back effectively 
and devastatingly at the enemy. 

Many years have passed since the great 
campaigns of the mid-Pacific. Midway, 
the Carolines, the Marshalls, the Mari- 
annas are names that are a part of 
history. 

But they are names that will never 
fade as long as there are men who love 
freedom. And permanently enshrined in 
our memory and in our hearts will be 
Chester W. Nimitz—a man who rose to 
a great occasion and who proved that 
he was equal to that occasion. 

I know that I can speak for Americans 
everywhere when I wish Admiral Nimitz 
a happy birthday, and when I tell him 
that all of us who regard him with so 
much respect and appreciation are look- 
ing forward to many more years in which 
we can express the thanks of a grateful 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing my remarks, a very fine editorial 
regarding Admiral Nimitz appearing in 
the New York Times of this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN ADMIRAL Ar 75 

Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, who is 75 
today, believes with Sir Walter Raleigh that 
“whosoever commands the sea, commands 
the trade; whosoever commands the trade of 
the world, commands the riches of the world 
and, consequently, the world itself.” 

In his prophetic paper on “The Future Em- 
ployment of Naval Forces,“ forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Navy in 1947, on his last 
day in an active Navy role, Admiral Nimitz 
undertook to argue that the Raleigh dictum 
of the 17th century was still valid in the 
20th century of A-bombs and missiles. 

His paper was in character with the man. 
One of the principal architects of the victory 
against Japan in World War II, Admiral 
Nimitz has long been not only an exponent 
of seapower, but its implementer, its or- 
ganizer, and one of its great leaders. His 
wartime services in the Pacific and his post- 
war service as Chief of Naval Operations won 
him worldwide fame and the decorations and 
awards of many grateful governments. It is 
a pleasure to join in best wishes to him on 
his birthday. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thoroughly concur 
in the sentiments which the Senator 
expresses with respect to this great old 
seadog, who is one of the great naval 
commanders in American history. I 
presume there are hundreds of thousands 
of people all over the country who on 
this day will wish him well. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, today is 
the 75th anniversary of the birth of a 
great American and naval hero—Fleet 
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Adm. Chester W. Nimitz. Anything that 
I might say about this great man who so 
brilliantly led our naval forces in World 
War II would only be repetitious. 

Suffice it to say that I know that the 
people of the United States salute him 
today and wish him many more anni- 
versaries—and that they again extend 
to him their deep gratitude for what he 
did for his country and for the splendid 
contribution that he made to perpetuate 
ma wonderful freedom under which we 

ve. 

I am proud to number Admiral and 
Mrs. Nimitz among my best and closest 
friends. During the war it was my privi- 
lege as a member of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee to work very closely 
with him. In the latter part of the war, 
I had the interesting experience of visit- 
ing with him on the old aircraft carrier 
Saratoga—one of our most glorious 
ships in that conflict. 

I salute both Admiral and Mrs. Nimitz 
today and wish for them many more 
years of health and happiness. 

HAWAII'S TRIBUTE TO ADM. CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
on appropriate occasions, a grateful Re- 
public pays honor to those great citizens 
and patriots who, in peace and in war, 
have served the Nation nobly. 

This 24th day of February is such an 
occasion, for it was 75 years ago today 
that Chester W. Nimitz was born in 
Fredericksburg, Tex., a fact to which 
the distinguished majority leader re- 
ferred with pride. 

This anniversary of his birth recalls 
memories shared by everyone in Hawaii. 
His well-deserved reputation as one of 
the greatest naval commanders of all 
times was established when Hawaii was 
his headquarters, The people there re- 
member him not only as a great com- 
mander, but also as a great American cit- 
izen. All during the period of his naval 
service in Hawaii, he served as a member 
of the community, taking an active part 
in local affairs, despite the heavy burdens 
he carried in military life. 

The country as a whole will always 
remember Admiral Nimitz in his role of 
commander in chief of the most power- 
ful naval force in the world’s history. 
It was on Christmas morning—December 
25, 1941—that he arrived at Pearl Har- 
bor to take over his new command. Only 
2 weeks before, the United States had 
suffered the worst defeat in its history. 
“A pall of incredible sadness hung over 
the harbor, a place of death,” was the 
way William H. Ewing of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin described it. During those 
depressing days, Admiral Nimitz used 
the Hawaiian phrase “hoomana wa- 
nui“—be patient—as he mobilized our 
shattered forces and inspired our men 
to the comeback that made history. 

The lights burned early, and the lights 
burned late at Makalapa, his headquar- 
ters as commander in chief of the Pa- 
cific. He dedicated himself—heart and 
soul—to winning the war. He had a 
strong heart and a resourceful mind. 
There was no challenge too great, no 
demand too trying. He measured up 
magnificently. 

Later, the President, on behalf of Con- 
gress, awarded Admiral Nimitz the Dis- 
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tinguished Service Medal with a cita- 
tion which stated, in part: 


At the most critical period of the present 
war in the Pacific [he] assumed command in 
that area and, despite the losses at Pearl 
Harbor and the tragic shortage of vessels, 
planes, and supplies, organized his forces and 
carried on defensive warfare which halted 
the Japanese advance. As rapidly as ships, 
personnel, and material became available, he 
shifted from defensive to offensive warfare 
and, by his brilliant leadership and out- 
standing skill as a strategist, enabled the 
units under his command to defeat the 
enemy in the Coral Sea, off Midway, and in 
the Solomon Islands; and to capture and 
occupy the Gilbert and Marshall Islands. 


By act of Congress in 1944, the five- 
star grade of fleet admiral of the U.S. 
Navy was created, and the next day the 
President appointed Admiral Nimitz to 
that rank. 

In 1945, when the President personally 
presented Admiral Nimitz with a Gold 
Star in lieu of the third Distinguished 
Service Medal, the citation stated: 

Initiating the final phase in the battle for 
victory in the Pacific [he] attacked the 
Marianas, invading Saipan, inflicting a deci- 
nvo defeat on the Japanese fleet in the First 

ttle of the Philippines and capturing 
Guam and Tinian. * 

In vital continuing operations, his fleet 
forces isolated the enemy-held bastions of 
the central and eastern Carolines and se- 
cured in quick succession Peleliu, Angaur, 
and Ulithi. 

With reconnaissance of the main beaches 
on Leyte effected, approach channels cleared 
and opposition neutralized in joint opera- 
tions to reoccupy the Philippines, the chal- 
lenge by powerful task forces of the Japanese 
fleet resulted in a historic victory in the 
three-phased battle for Leyte Gulf, October 
24 to 26, 1944. 

Accelerating the intensity of aerial offen- 
sive by pressure exerted at every hostile 
strong point, Fleet Admiral Nimitz culmi- 
nated long-range strategy by successful am- 
phibious assault on Iwo Jima and Okinawa 
* + + finally placed representative forces of 
the U.S. Navy in the harbor of Tokyo for the 
formal capitulation of the Japanese Empire. 


All these historic developments are 
known to America and to the world and 
will always be remembered. The people 
of Hawaii, however, have additional 
memories of the ruddy-cheeked Texan 
who hoisted his flag aboard the sub- 
marine Grayling in that fateful month 
of December 1941 in a harbor littered 
with the wreckage of American men and 
vessels. And it is these recollections 
which I would like to emphasize today, 
on the admiral’s 75th anniversary. 

Despite his arduous duties during one 
of the most critical times in our history, 
he found time to cooperate with the 
civilian leaders of Hawaii in trying to 
lessen the strains of war on the half- 
million people who were living there. 
He was aware that these people had 
borne the first shock of the war and that 
for a considerable time—from Pearl 
Harbor to the Battle of Midway—they 
were subject to greater stress than any 
other people of the Nation. 

All through the uncertainties of wg 
period, the admiral was a steadying in 
fluence. He found time to associate him- 
self with almost every community 
agency concerned with the general wel- 
fare of the people. He gave special at- 
tention to the schools and actively sup- 
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ported the parents of Hawaii in their 
efforts to maintain an effective program 
ef instruction for the youth of the 
community. 

He knew that if homelife was to be 
protected, the economic life of the terri- 
tory must be protected. Every possible 
aid was given to maintain trade and in- 
dustry, to provide employment, and to 
maintain as nearly as possible normal 
living conditions. 

Admiral Nimitz also knew how su- 
premely important moral and spiritual 
qualities are in time of crisis. He there- 
fore participated in the recreational and 
religious life of the community, doing 
all he could in his quiet way to strengthen 
the inner life of the people. 

Out of this experience, Admiral Nim- 
itz developed a strong feeling of aloha 
for the people of Hawaii. He under- 
stood and fully appreciated their de- 
votion to the Nation. And the people of 
Hawaii responded to his confidence in 
them. 

When the time came for him to leave 
Hawaii, the schoolchildren showed their 
appreciation by contributing pennies and 
nickels to obtain an aloha gift—a beauti- 
ful painting of one of the admiral’s 
favorite marine scenes. 

Admiral Nimitz, in a note of thanks, 
replied that “it was a great honor to 
receive this painting, and even more so 
since I learned the children of Hawaii 
contributed so greatly toward its pur- 
chase. It now occupies a very prominent 
place in my home where the family and 
all our friends enjoy it very much. It 
is a constant reminder of beautiful 
Hawaii and the warm friendliness of her 
people.” 

Hawaii showed in other ways its high 
regard for the admiral. A six-lane high- 
way leading from Honolulu to Pearl Har- 
bor is named the Chester W. Nimitz 
Highway. One of the largest of the pub- 
lic schools has been designated the Ches- 
ter W. Nimitz School. 

For a decade after he left the Pacific 
command, while the people were urging 
this body to grant statehood to the citi- 
zens of Hawaii, there was no other voice 
raised in their behalf which was clearer 
or more persuasive than that of Chester 
W. Nimitz, Fleet Admiral of the U.S. 
Navy. 

And thus the life of this great Ameri- 
can has been closely associated with 
Hawaii. The people of the Aloha State 
are proud that the admiral is a part of 
their tradition, a part of the foundation 
that makes America great. And as long 
as there are leaders like Chester W. 
Nimitz, the future of America will be 
secure, 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, today 
we honor a great American as he cele- 
brates his 75th anniversary, Fleet Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz. 

Never has an officer in our country’s 
service faced a greater threat to the 
future security and defense of the 
United States than did Admiral Nimitz 
at the battle of Midway. The Japanese 
desperately wanted this small atoll as a 
westernmost anchor of their defensive 
sphere; and more importantly, as a base 
from which to attack Hawaii. Nimitz 
learned of the Japanese plan for a major 
strike in the Pacific early enough, but 
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he was still faced with great odds. He 
correctly foretold that the enemy would 
employ 2 to 4 fast battleships, and he 
had none; 4 or 5 big carriers, and he had 
3 at most; 8 or 9 heavy cruisers, and he 
had 7; 4 or 5 light cruisers and he had 
2; 16 to 24 destroyers, and he had 14; and 
at least 25 submarines against his 19; 
and this estimate of Japanese forces did 
not include their main body which would 
have made the balance even less favor- 
able to the United States. Admiral 
Nimitz again correctly estimated that 
Japan would make a full scale attack 
for the quick occupation of Midway, that 
submarines would scout and intercept 
our forces up to 200 miles west of Oahu, 
that the carrier planes and battleships 
would attempt to engage our surface 
forces, and that the surprising of our 
carriers would be their prime objective. 

The Japanese were so confident of vic- 
tory at Midway that they had provided 
the occupation force with new Japanese 
names for the two islets and for Mid- 
way itself, the last meaning “Glorious 
Month of June.” So it was, but not for 
them. 

“The whole course of the war in the 
Pacific may hinge on the developments 
of the next 2 or 3 days,” was the opinion 
of the CINCPAC staff on receipt of this 
news. It did. The great naval action 
of those fateful days in June 1942 was 
one of the most decisive of the war. 
Instead of surprising us, the Japanese 
lost four aircraft carriers and 220 air- 
planes. They turned back from Mid- 
way and from that day onward their 
doom was assured. 

The man who led our naval forces back 
from the dismal defeat at Pearl Harbor, 
across the wide reaches of the Pacific 
Ocean area, and who represented the 
United States at the surrender cere- 
monies on the battieship Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay, Admiral Nimitz, had served 
his country for more than 40 years. 

“I have just assumed a great respon- 
sibility and obligation which I shall do 
my utmost to discharge,” the admiral 
declared when he took command of the 
U.S. Fleet in the Pacific on December 
17, 1941. 

This calm, frosty-faced, steel-blue-eyed 
Texan was long regarded as one of the 
Navy’s best strategists and administra- 
tors, who was known to be able and sure 
in action. 

Graduated from Annapolis in 1905, 
Nimitz spent his first few years of sea 
duty on the Old China Station, and on 
submarines when these boats were still 
regarded, in the admiral’s words, as “a 
cross between a Jules Verne fantasy and 
a whale.” His faith in the efficacy of 
the submarine was strengthened during 
the First World War, and he returned to 
the United States firmly convinced of the 
need for undersea craft. 

Between the two wars, the admiral 
held a variety of posts afloat and ashore, 
among them, Chief of the Bureau of Nav- 
igation in the Navy Department in 1939. 
His promotion to rear admiral came in 
1938. During his shore assignments, 
Admiral Nimitz did an outstanding job 
at the University of California where 
he set up, and commanded, one of the 
original six naval ROTC units in the 
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country. Experience with these units, 
Mr. President, paved the way for the vast 
expansion of the naval officer training 
program which enabled the Navy to man 
the thousands of ships needed to bring 
final defeat to the Hitler-Tojo axis. 

Admiral Nimitz was promoted to ad- 
miral in December 1941, having been 
jumped over 38 senior admirals at the 
time. He shared responsibility for the 
war against Japan with Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, and his tact and sagacity in 
making do with what was available, until 
America could produce enough of the en- 
gines of war to defeat a stubborn enemy, 
earned for him the respect, the admira- 
tion, and the undying gratitude of the 
Navy, his Commander in Chief, and 
indeed all of the American people. 

From Guadalcanal to Okinawa to 
Japan, the names of those strange and 
distant islands, some almost forgotten, 
were household words as the admiral’s 
mighty fleets battered an implacable foe. 
Flushed with victory, full of honors, the 
admiral returned home, and modestly set 
about a new life as a civilian. His serv- 
ice to his adopted State of California is 
in keeping with the admiral’s entire 
career. Until recently he was a regent 
of the University of California. 

The name of Nimitz has become to his 
countrymen synonymous with honor, 
duty, service, and victory. We join in 
wishing him Godspeed in his next 75 
years, 

Mr. President, in last Sunday’s Wash- 
ington Star was published an interesting 
article about Admiral Nimitz entitled 
“Nimitz on State of Defense.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ADMIRAL AT 75—NIMITZ ON STATE OF 

DEFENSE 
(By L. Edgar Prina) 

Chester W. Nimitz, the last of the Navy's 
fleet admirals, has taken issue with oppo- 
nents of the Joint Chiefs of Staff system and 
critics of current defense policies. 

The five-star commander of the mightiest 
fleet in history will be 75 on Wednesday. 
But he has lost little of his vigor and, in 
answering a series of questions from a re- 
porter at his home in Berkeley, Calif., the 
snowy-haired admiral did not duck con- 
troversy. 

Present defense organization “is working 
well and should be maintained,” he said, 
adding: “It is essentially the one with which 
we won World War II.“ 

He had one suggestion, however: The au- 
thority and responsibility of each service 
secretary should be upgraded and pre- 
served. 

While Admiral Nimitz agreed that the 
Joint Chiefs had not, up to now, proved ef- 
fective, he did not blame them. In an inter- 
view with the Associated Press, he gave this 
as the reason: 

“Varied Secretaries of Defense have not 
functioned in the manner contemplated by 
the National Security Act.” 

This was a polite way of saying that he 
thought there has been a lack of decision- 
making by the Secretaries. He explained: 

“The principal criticism of the JCS has 
been that service jealousies prevent the Joint 
Chiefs from making a decision. The Secu- 
rity Act set up a Secretary of Defense who 
would be the source of decisions when the 
Joint Chiefs could not agree. 
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“Their [the JCS] not being able to agree 
is not an unheathly state of affairs, because 
it employs the various points of view from 
responsible people. The National Security 
Act foresaw these situations and set up the 
Secretary of Defense to make decisions.” 


CONFIDENCE IN GATES 


The admiral said that he expected things 
to become better under Secretary Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr. 

“Mr. Gates has proposed a new scheme for 
carrying out his responsibilities which I 
think is very sound and workable. When im- 
portant matters come up, the Secretary will 
meet with the Joint Chiefs and decide small 
points as they arise. This way JSC members 
will not reach a position from which they 
cannot retreat.” 

Asked about the recommendation by Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, who retired last June 
after 4 years as Army Chief of Staff, that the 
JCS be jettisoned in favor of a single military 
chief, Admiral Nimitz declared: 

“I don't agree with Taylor on scrapping 
the JCS, because the resulting organization 
would be so large it would be impossible to 
find a man properly qualified to handle it.” 

The man whose Pacific command in World 
War II covered 65 million square miles, had 
another reason for disagreeing with General 
Taylor. 

PRESENT POLICIES OK 

“You would have the problem of the man 
on horseback,” he said, “an all-powerful fel- 
low with a budget of more than $40 billion 
@ year. I don’t say it would happen here, 
but it could. A man on horseback can al- 
ways become a dictator.” 

The admiral apparently believes that his 
old five-star colleague, General Eisenhower, 
is doing all right as far as our military pos- 
ture is concerned. He told the Star: 

“Defense is a matter of confronting the 
possible aggressor with the power to defeat 
him, no matter how he chooses to strike, It 
seems to me that our present national de- 
fense policies are designed to achieve this 
end. 

“A military leader always feels he can use 
much more than he has in men and equip- 
ment in order to provide a margin of safety. 
However, just how much he gets is a matter 
for the heads of government who must take 
into account the economic, diplomatic, and 
political conditions of the Nation and the 
world.” 

As many other military and nonmilitary 
leaders do, the admiral sees limited war more 
likely than all-out nuclear war. But in 
either case, he is convinced the Navy will 
have the vital task of projecting our power 
overseas. 

He did not downgrade the other services. 
On the contrary, he pointed to their impor- 
tance when he said: 

“It is clear that the Navy and Air Force 
would play the leading roles in the initial 
stages of any future war, 

“However, the reduction and occupation 
of certain strategic areas would require the 
utmost from our Army and Marine Corps. 
A foot soldier is just as important today as 
he was in World War II.” 

Admiral Nimitz cautioned that no poten- 
neee. 
lec 


“Each service must be assigned broad 
functions compatible with its capabilities 
and limitations, and each should develop 
the weapons systems it needs to fulfill these 
functions,” he said. 

‘This, he believes, could not be done under 
any merger of the Forces, an idea 
that still is being pushed despite repeated 
repudiations by Congress. 

On speaking of the idea of a single service 
the admiral once told a news conference: 

“I see no tendency to merge all newspapers 
of this country under one newspaper. It has 
been done in some countries, and then you 
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could have a common editorial policy and a 
common supply arrangement and you could 
run your paper cheaper. Now just think 
that over.“ 

Although he doesn’t list it as such, sea- 
power, and its importance remains a Nimitz 
hobby. 

He likes to recall that a naval force—of 
French ships—forced the surrender of Corn< 
wallis at Yorktown. And he points out, too, 
that the Union Navy, in operating against a 
foe without a fleet, helped shorten the Civil 
War by blockading Confederate ports, bom- 
barding forts and controlling the Mississippi. 

DIPLOMA—AFTER 44 YEARS 

The Nimitz career began when he left 
high school, before graduation, to enter the 
Naval Academy in 1901. Forty-four years 
and two world wars later he returned to his 
hometown of Fredericksburg, Tex., and fi- 
nally got his diploma—in his fleet admiral’s 
uniform, 

It is said that he first had his eye on 
West Point, even though his grandfather had 
been a sea captain. And after his first salt- 
water experience young Chet Nimitz must 
have wondered about entering the naval 
service. While in an Annapolis prep school 
he once sailed across the bay to Kent Island. 

“I got frightfully seasick,” he wrote later, 
“and must confess to some chilling of enthu- 
siasm for the sea.“ 

As an ensign Admiral Nimitz had an ex- 
perience that probably made the odds pro- 
hibitive against his ever becoming Chief of 
Naval Operations, 

“In 1907 I was in command of a destroyer, 
the U.S. S. Decatur. On a dark night I ran it 
onto a mud bank in Manila Bay. It was 
dark. I didn't know we were in mud. Any- 
way, there was a court-martial and the com- 
mittee decided on a reprimand.” 


IMPORTANCE OF MORALE 


This experience may very well have helped 
shape his attitude toward subordinates. Al- 
though firm, he has always been warm- 
hearted. As commander in chief, Pacific 
Fleet, a job he got 2 weeks after Pearl Har- 
bor when President Roosevelt vaulted him 
over 28 senior admirals, he said in an order: 

“You can’t make a soundman listen or a 
lookout look or a radarman radiate informa- 
tion by getting tough or putting him on re- 
port. You've got to instill morale—an eager 
desire to do the job not well, but perfectly.” 

As he nears 75 the admiral continues his 
devotion to fresh air and the vigorous life. 
He likes to hike over the hills around Berke- 
ley and watch the ships come in and out of 
San Francisco Bay, from where he first sailed 
in 1906. 

He attends concerts given by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, for which Mrs, 
Nimitz helps raise funds. (She did the same 
id 1 National Symphony when they lived 

ere. 

“All members of my family are musical but 
me, and I am a good listener,” the admiral 
said. “I have to sit up front in the third 


row because my hearing is not so good any- 
more.” 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend very much for yielding to me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly I am always glad to yield to the 
Senator, particularly for such an inser- 
tionin the Recorp, We are, of course, all 
indebted to Admiral Nimitz. 


THE CUBAN SUGAR QUOTA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 90 
miles off the southern tip of Florida lies 
the Republic of Cuba, whose government 
is controlled by the most blatant strong- 
hold of communism in the Western 
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Hemisphere. It is a government that 
has shown itself to be anti-American, 
not only through indignations against 
American citizens and expropriation 
of American business interests, but by 
opposition on an official level to the U.S. 
Government itself. Repeatedly the 
Cuban leaders have insulted the heads of 
our Government. Their dictator, Fidel 
Castro, time after time, has hurled his 
invective against us. 

Mr. President, there is one salient and 
vital aspect in our relationship with 
Cuba: The United States buys most of 
her sugar, the industry that pumps the 
lifeblood into Cuba’s economy. 

For the purposes of comparison, I di- 
rect your attention to another Latin 
American Republic. Immediately adja- 
cent to our own Nation, separated from 
the State of Texas by the Rio Grande 
and from Arizona, New Mexico, and Cal- 
ifornia by a mere line on a map, lies the 
Republic of Mexico. The Government 
of Mexico, forged in a struggle for inde- 
pendence, has long known the dangers 
of communism and chased that foul con- 
cept from its governmental halls. 

Some of our finest tradition and heri- 
tage stem from Mexico. She is a na- 
tion of people who have openly demon- 
strated their friendship and regard for 
our citizens and our Government. She 
has made evident her cooperation with 
us in matters of mutual interest. 

In the past 5 years Mexico has pur- 
chased more than $4 billion worth of our 
products, and, in fact, is the largest 
purchaser of our goods in all of Latin 
America, and the fourth largest pur- 
chaser from us in the entire world. 
Mexico’s balance of trade with the 
United States is on a short end of a ratio 
of about 2 to 1. 

Mexico, like Cuba, grows sugar. She 
has 75 producing sugar mills—evidence 
of the importance of sugar to her econ- 
omy. Mexico is the only sugar-produc- 
ing country with a land boundary com- 
mon to us. That means she can supply 
us with our sugar needs more quickly 
and with greater ease than can any other 
country in times of war or peace. 

At this moment, Mexico is burdened 
with a sugar surplus of some 500,000 tons 
and unless she is able to dispose of more 
of her sugar to us, this surplus can be 
as high as 900,000 tons by the end of the 
year. 

Mr. President, let us compare these 
two nations. Cuba supplies us with 
sugar, but Cuba is unfriendly and Com- 
munist controlled. Mexico supplies us 
with sugar, but she is friendly and free 
of Communist domination. 

Let us review this in a business sense. 
Suppose a merchant had two suppliers, 
one with whom not only was there ex- 
ternal friction but whom he did not trust. 
The other supplier was one whom he 
trusted and respected and with whom he 
could conduct transactions on the high- 
est plane. To which would this merchant 
turn for his supplies? I think it is ob- 
vious he would turn to the supplier who 
had his trust and respect. 

Now, shortly, we here in the Halls of 
Congress will have. to decide between 
these two countries as a partial sup- 
plier of sugar to the United States. I 
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suggest to my colleagues that it would be 
folly to continue to recognize Cuba as 
a source of sugar when there are other 
countries which are far more friendly 
and trustworthy to us, and believe with 
us that communism is a threat to the 
freedoms of men everywhere. 

Mr. President, I suggest that Mexico 
and those other nations of demonstrated 
friendship and cooperation should by our 
actions and those of the executive branch 
of our Government receive an increase 
in domestic sugar. This increase could 
be brought about by a similar marked 
decrease in the quota assigned to un- 
friendly Cuba. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is not the 
Senator from Arizona aware of the fact 
that many times an American business- 
man in deciding on a contract will turn 
down a low bid and turn to someone who 
has been dependable in the past to give 
him the business even though his bid is 
not the lowest bid? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is the Senator re- 
ferring to a country, or a businessman? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am talking 
about sound business practice. I am 
asking whether it is not true that it is 
standard American corporation practice, 
when it has bids from two suppliers who 
have bid approximately the same price, 
that a corporation will oftentimes decline 
the low bid and turn to someone who 
has been reliable in the past because he 
can be depended upon. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That happens 
very often. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. And time 
and again they will turn down a favor- 
able bid from a financial point of view 
and give their business to someone who 
can be relied upon. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. As I understand, 
we are paying to Cuba a bonus price for 
sugar. I am not mentioning that in my 
statement, but I think that is the case. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Cuba gets an 
advantage that the other countries do 
not get. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Just the other 
day I read that Russia has contracted to 
buy Cuban sugar at a price which is 
greatly below the price we pay Cuba. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Russia is 
buying sugar from Cuba at a price below 
cost of production, whereas we are pay- 
ing Cuba 50 percent above the production 
cost of sugar. 


Mr. Presi- 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION STILL FIGHTS PROGRESS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the plight of America’s aged is becoming 
worse. Most retirees live marginally 
and cannot afford good housing, good 
food, or proper health care. Various 
bills have been introduced in the Con- 
gress to help ease the pressing problems 
of the aged. 

True to its tradition, the American 
Medical Association, led by a small group 
of willful men, has stubbornly fought 
against these measures to assist the 
elderly. 
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Twenty-five years ago, the reaction- 
aries of the AMA labeled the Social Secu- 
rity Act “State socialism.” They op- 
posed that enlightened and humane leg- 
islation. 

I remember that clearly, because I was 
a member of the other body of the Con- 
gress at that time, and I voted in sup- 
port of our social security law. The 
social security system celebrates its 25th 
anniversary later this year. It is one of 
the many imprints left on the pages of 
history by that great American Presi- 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Recently as an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post points out, they are still 
throwing around the same old, tired 
charges, aiming them this time at the 
Forand bill to provide health benefits for 
persons protected by social security. 

The editorial emphasizes the need for 
health protection for the aged and punc- 
tures the foolish charges of the AMA. 

I ask unanimous consent to embody 
this editorial in my remarks, and that it 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RETIREMENT NIGHTMARE 


Everywhere in its travels around the coun- 
try, Senator McNamara’s Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging heard anxi- 
ety expressed by older citizens as to how they 
would pay for medical care in their retire- 
ment. How can anyone with foresight, old 
or young, fail to be anxious about this prob- 
lem? While a man is employed, he can en- 
joy the protection of some sort of group or 
private insurance program to cover medical 
and hospital bills if he becomes ill. The 
chances are, however, that when he retires 
he will no longer enjoy such protection; yet 
this is the time, obviously, when he will need 
it most—when, indeed, he is certain to need 
it sooner or later, which is what makes the 
cost of such private insurance prohibitively 
high for the aged. 

The McNamara subcommittee came to 
the conclusion that this problem should 
have top priority for legislative considera- 
tion in 1960 and recommended in its report 
an expansion of the system of old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance to include 
health service benefits for all persons eligi- 
ble for OASDI. We think this conclusion 
is inescapable. The essence of it is embodied 
in the Forand bill which would cost about 
$1 billion a year to be financed with one- 
fourth of 1 percent increase in social security 
taxes, Like other old-age benefits, this would 
be paid for by a citizen throughout his wage- 
earning years, with a matching contribution 
by his employer. It would relieve retirement 
of one of the worst of its nightmares. 

That the American Medical Association 
would offer its usual doctrinaire opposition 
to this proposal was as much to be expected 
as a bill from a doctor after a visit to his 
office. Senator McNamara has observed that 
the AMA had nothing to offer but tired 
abuse. This is not, by the wildest flight of 
the most neurotic fancy, socialized medi- 
cine or political medicine. It is simply a 
system, if the AMA could but calm its nerves 
enough to realize it, which, like Blue Cross 
or Group Hospitalization or any other insur- 
ance program, would enable a patient to go 
to the doctor and the hospital of his choice 
and pay the bills resulting from the care he 
needs in old age. It would help doctors, 
hospitals, and medicine in general. And it 
would enable American men and women to 
retire in their old age with more security and 
self-respect. 
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TEXAS IS WEST, NOT SOUTH 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
an excellent article in one of the fine 
Scripps-Howard papers, the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, has attracted 
my attention. As I have said, the New 
York World-Telegram is a Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper, and the fact is that three 
of Ohio’s great newspapers are members 
of the Scripps-Howard chain. 

The article, written by Marshall Mc- 
Neil, points out the geographical fact 
that Texas is west as well as south. It 
says, “Suh, when you call us Texans 
southerners, smile.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. j 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, Feb. 13, 1960] 
Texas Is THE WEST, Not SourH—SIx-SHOOTERS 
BACK THE CLAIM 

(Eprror’s Norx.—It won't surprise you to 
learn that the writer of the following is him- 
self a Texan.) 

(By Marshall McNeil) 

WASHINGTON, February 13.—I'’m sick and 
tired to two kinds of people. 

Self-serving or ignorant or both, they are 
the ones who: 

First, are trying again to make “Old 
South” a couple of dirty words in this year’s 
political campaign; and 

Second, are trying to condemn Senate 
Democratic Leader LYNDON JOHNSON, of 
Texas, as a southerner.“ 

Those in the first category conveniently 
forget that George Washington was a south- 
erner of Virginia, so were Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison. Andrew Jackson was 
a southerner, so was Woodrow Wilson, a 
native-born Virginian. 

Those in the second category might lay 
their rulers on the map. 

They will find that most of Texas is as far 
west as the Dakotas, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa. El Paso is farther west than Casper, 
Wyo., or Denver, Colo. Austin, the capital 
of Texas, is farther west than Omaha, To- 
peka or Tulsa, 

All of Texas is west of the Mississippi. 

Texas is indeed south of the Mason-Dixon 
line. So are New Mexico, Arizona and Okla- 
homa. So is about half of California—the 
most populous half—and a chunk of Nevada. 
Maybe that’s why we refer to ourselves, ac- 
curately, as southwesterners. 

Perhaps the myth that Texas is of the Old 
South stems from these facts: 

First, it was a member of the Confederacy. 
But only a relatively small part of Texas, 
what we call deep east Texas, has even been 
oriented with the Old South. 

Second, it’s a cotton-raising State. But 
so are California, New Mexico and Arizona. 

Third, it is generally speaking a one-party 
(Democratic Party) State. But in the two 
most recent presidential elections, and in 
1928, Texas gave her electoral votes to the 
Republican presidential candidates. It has 
had three Republican Congressmen, one 
serving now. 

And, if modern-day proof is what you're 
looking for, watch your television set. 
There’s hardly a western TV show that 
doesn’t at one time or another take Texas 
as its locale. 

And then look at the White House, 
Dwight Eisenhower is a native-born Texan, 
Is he a southerner? 

There probably are a good many grounds 
on which Senator Jonnson can be criticized 
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and maybe rejected as a Democratic presi- 
dential prospect. 

But geography is not one. Neither is a 
political ideology linked to the Old South. 

It was Mr. JoHnson who, as Senate ma- 
jority leader, got through the Senate and 
enacted into law the first civil rights bill 
passed since Reconstruction days. 

That 1957 achievement was one that 
neither easterner, Franklin D. Roosevelt, of 
New York, nor that midwesterner, Harry S. 
Truman, of Missouri, could accomplish. 

Suh, when you call us Texans southerners, 
smile. 


NEW YORK STATE AND THE 
PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to extend my congratulations to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] for his timely and 
significant remarks of last Friday on the 
subject of the people-to-people program, 
with special emphasis on the salutary 
effects on the establishment of ex- 
changes between American and foreign 
municipalities. The able Senator’s ad- 
vocacy of such exchanges was strongly 
buttressed by the Reader’s Digest article 
which he placed in the Recorp, “The 
Two-Way Rewards of City-to-Foreign- 
City Exchanges.” 

I welcome the opportunity to express 
my wholehearted concurrence with the 
concept of the development of such sister 
city relationships within the framework 
of the people-to-people program, origi- 
nated in 1956 through a White House 
Conference called by President Eisen- 
hower. City-to-city exchanges are in 
the full spirit of the stated objective of 
the White House Conference: the build- 
ing of a bridge of communication be- 
tween Americans and the citizens of 
other lands, to establish lasting two-way 
relationships from which international 
friendships and understanding can grow. 

In the creation of the some 100 city-to- 
city affiliations, the International Munic- 
ipal Cooperation Committee of the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association has con- 
tributed a vital cooperative effort in as- 
sociation with the people-to-people pro- 
gram. 

It is a source of special pleasure to me 
to note that my own State of New York 
is represented actively and effectively in 
this important area of oversea ex- 
changes. In this regard, I should like 
to list the sister city affiliations presently 
existing between cities of New York State 
and foreign cities, and to commend the 
municipal authorities and the citizens 
who have devoted their time and ener- 
gies to this effective extending of hands 
across the sea. 

The healthy and desirable aspect of 
these city-to-city exchanges lies in the 
fact that they cut through the crust of 
formal diplomatic relations, and reach 
down. to the citizens of the countries so 
associated. In the warmth and un- 
derstanding generated by such personal 
contacts lies a tremendous force for the 
supreme hope of all freemen: the estab- 
lishment of peace through friendship and 
justice throughout the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
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Recorp a list of the New York State cities 
participating in city-to-foreign-city ex- 
changes. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

New YORK STATE CITIES PARTICIPATING IN 
OITY-TO-FOREIGN-CITY EXCHANGES 

Cortland—Peshawar, Pakistan. 

Garden City—Coburg, Germany, 

Long-Beach—St. Marc, Haiti. 

Jamestown—Jacobstad, Finland. 

Garden City—Aixen Province, France, 

New Rochelle—La Rochelle, France. 

Rochester—Rennes, France. 

Locust Valley—Breisach, Germany. 

Lynbrook—Tobaru, Okinawa, 


ANNUAL OBSERVANCE OF BROTH- 
ERHOOD WEEK 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
present week of February 21-28 has been 
designated as the period of the annual 
observance of Brotherhood Week, under 
the sponsorship of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 

Brotherhood Week has been estab- 
lished as a symbol of the fundamental 
kinship of the members of the Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths. It re- 
mains, as well, a living reminder of the 
eternal truth that all men are brothers, 
and that they must dwell with one an- 
other in the spirit of fraternity and of 
harmony. Too often, throughout the 
history of our Nation, the differing views, 
attitudes, and practices of men have be- 
come walls which isolate and divide. The 
magnificent work of the National Coun- 
cil of Christians and Jews has served to 
break down those walls of distrust and 
misunderstanding and to foster the har- 
mony of mind and heart which is the 
essence of true brotherhood. 

In a world where viciously divisive 
forces would set friend against friend 
and neighbor against neighbor, to cre- 
ate the enmity on which tyranny breeds, 
it becomes ever more urgent and vital 
that we strengthen and expand the great 
counterforce of the spirit of brotherhood 
throughout America and the world. 

The road to brotherhood is the road 
to international understanding, and ul- 
timately to the peace for which all peo- 
ples yearn. 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, today 
marks the 42d anniversary of the dec- 
laration of independence of the Republic 
of Estonia. On this historic date it is 
eminently fitting that we pay tribute to 
the brave and spirited people of this 
freedom-loving nation. The tragic story 
of Estonia must remain vivid and alive 
in our minds, for it is the story of the 
enslavement of freemen. As a part of 
the great brotherhood of freemen, we 
share in this loss of freedom, and we 
pledge our continued devotion to the 
cause of the ultimate liberation from 
tyranny of the splendid nation of 
Estonia. 


The Estonians, numbering, no more 
than a bare million in their historic 
homeland on the northeastern shores of 
the Baltic, had endured the oppressive 
yoke of Russian czars for centuries, and 
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in the First World War they regained 
their freedom and proclaimed their in- 
dependence on February 24, 1918. From 
that day on for about two decades they 
lived happily under the democratic in- 
stitutions of their reconstituted country. 
Their sole desire was to be left alone and 
live in peace with their neighbors. How- 
ever, their more powerful neighbor on 
the east was rampaging violently in a 
massive design for conquest that was 
ultimately to engulf democratic Estonia. 
These Communist forces of destruction 
achieved their brutal goal in the last war. 
Early in 1940 Estonia was overrun and 
occupied by the Red army and then in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union, thus 
putting an end to independent Estonia. 

Since then, for almost 20 years, un- 
happy Estonians have been living under 
totalitarian tyranny in their once-free 
homeland. Today their lot under Com- 
munist domination is far worse than it 
was under the callous agents of the 
czars. Even in the face of such dis- 
heartening conditions, stouthearted Es- 
tonians have not given up their struggle, 
and they still hope and pray for their 
freedom. On this 42d anniversary of 
their Independence Day let us extend to 
all Estonians, through the Estonian Na- 
tional Committee in the United States, 
our deep and heartfelt wish that the 
light of freedom, so bravely kept alive in 
the darkness of oppression, will blaze 
again, as in the past, in a free and 
blessed Estonia. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, 42 years 
ago today the people of Estonia declared 
their independence from Russia and es- 
tablished the Estonian Republic. His- 
tory shows that this independence lasted 
little more than two decades, but the 
power and the example of Estonian 
courage will be felt always. 

For hundreds of years the people of 
Estonia lived as subjects of other na- 
tions, yet never lost their faith in free- 
dom or their desire for liberty. Their 
dream of freedom was a reality for only 
two decades. The Soviet Union shat- 
tered their dream and sought to elimi- 
nate them as a nation. With it all, the 
Estonian people have not given up their 
goal of liberty and national independ- 
ence. 

I join with others who share in the 
prayers of all Estonians that there will 
one day be a realization of this cen- 
turies-old hope: That freedom will re- 
turn to that people whom we all respect 
and salute. 


THE CHESSMAN CASE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it might be well to forget the Chess- 
mancase. However, there appeared this 
morning in the Washington Post a very 
excellent article on that matter. The 
article was written by Roscoe Drum- 
mond, and it reads, in part, as follows: 

CHESSMAN OASE: STATE DEPARTMENT 
Was TARDY 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

In the Caryl Chessman reprieve it seems 
to me that the State Department is being 
attacked for all the reasons and is 
escaping criticism where it has been seri- 
ously at fault. 
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No blame attached to Roy R. Rubottom, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, for transmitting objective infor- 
mation to Governor Brown, of California, 
that the execution of Chessman might sub- 
ject President Eisenhower to dangerous, hos- 
tile demonstration during his South Ameri- 
can trip. 

Surely there was nothing wrong in passing 
along this information. If you were Gover- 
nor, you would want to have all the facts 
bearing on your decision. 

What is wrong and what is inexplicable 
is that the State Department should either 
be so tardily aware of emotional outbursts 
in numerous of the South American coun- 
tries over the Chessman case or so dilatory 
in getting the facts to Governor Brown as 
to make it look as though foreign opinion 
was the deciding factor in his action. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed in 
the Recorp, because I believe it sets forth 
etre oat facts which the country should 

ow. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CHESSMAN CASE: STATE DEPARTMENT Was 
TARDY 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


In the Caryl Chessman reprieve it seems to 
me that the State Department is being at- 
tacked for all the wrong reasons and is escap- 
ing criticism where it has been seriously at 
fault. 

No blame attached to Roy R. Rubottom, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, for transmitting objective infor- 
mation to Governor Brown of California that 
the execution of Chessman might subject 
President Eisenhower to dangerous, hostile 
demonstration during his South American 
trip. 

Surely there was nothing wrong in passing 
along this information. If you were Gov- 
ernor you would want to have all the facts 
bearing on your decision. 

What is wrong and what is inexplicable 
is that the State Department should either 
be so tardily aware of emotional outbursts 
in numerous of the South American countries 
over the Chessman case or so dilatory in 
getting the facts to Governor Brown as to 
make it look as though foreign opinion was 
the deciding factor in his action. 

The State Department ought to be exon- 
erated on the first criticism and held to 
account for the second. 

Several Senators leaped to the headlines 
the second they heard that Secretary Rubot- 
tom had transmitted to Governor Brown the 
Uruguayan Government’s concern that stu- 
dent sentiment over Chessman’s execution 
would get out of hand during Mr. Eisen- 
hower's tour. 

But what would they be saying if the 
President’s life had been endangered, the 
whole good-will trip ruined and Secretary 
Rubottom had been found holding on his 
desk a telegram to Sacramento he had refused 
to send? You can well imagine what they 
would be saying under such circumstances. 
Mr. Rubottom would be twice as vociferously 
denounced for not sending the telegram as 
he is now being upbraided for sending it. 

These critics of the State Department’s 
action are wrong at two other points. Sec- 
retary Rubottom did not intervene with any 
opinion as to what the State of California 
should do. He did no more than transmit 
pertinent information without recommenda- 
tion. Actually, California’s Deputy Attorney 
General, Richard P. Rogan, had telephoned 
Washington earlier asking for just this kind 
of information. 

Secondly, it is inaccurate to suggest, as 
many have, that foreign sentiment in the 
Chessman case was a deciding factor in the 
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reprieve. Governor Brown said no such 
thing. In announcing the reprieve, he said: 
“I do this because I want to give the people 
of California an opportunity, through the 
legislature, to express themselves once more 
on capital punishment.” At the end of his 
statement he mentioned the State Depart- 
ment’s telegram as an additional factor. 

The State Department seems to me to be 
blameless for its action. But I cannot escape 
the conviction that it is blameworthy for its 
long period of inaction which meant that in 
the end, communicating its information to 
California only a few hours before Chessman 
was due to die, it created by its own dila- 
tory reporting the appearance of pressuring 
Governor Brown at the last minute. 

The State Department has not exceeded its 
duty. It just did not discharge its duty soon 
enough and well enough. 


ADDRESS BY HON. HALE BOGGS 
TO WOMEN’S NATIONAL DEMO- 
CRATIC CLUB 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the year 
1960 promises to be a most eventful and 
fateful one—a year of critical tensions 
that will have a profound influence on 
the position of the free world and its 
ability to respond to the Soviet chal- 
lenge; 1960 is also a year in which the 
American people will make an important 
decision for the future—whether or not 
we will return a Democratic President to 
the White House. It is no secret that I 
firmly believe that only the Democratic 
Party is equipped to lead our country 
through this crisis. 

The challenge to our country and to 
the Democratic Party was discussed re- 
cently by the Honorable Hate Boces in 
an eloquent address to the Women’s Na- 
tional Democratic Club, which, in my 
judgment, should stir the conscience of 
all true Americans. Hax Boccs is an 
outstanding leader in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He is a vice chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
Young in years, yet with considerable 
experience as an able and dedicated Con- 
gressman, he speaks with a clear, fresh 
voice. 

His cogent and incisive address—which 
can be considered a clarion call to the 
Democratic Party—will explain, in part, 
why this dynamic legislator has achieved 
the national prominence he enjoys, and 
why the future holds so much in store 
for him as a national figure and as a 
leader of the Democratic Party. His ex- 
cellent remarks on that occasion deserve 
the attention of all those who are vitally 
concerned with the strength of purpose 
of our great Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this address by the Honor- 
able Hate Boccs printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ApprREss BY Hon. HALE Bocos, WoMEN’s Na- 
TIONAL DEMOCRATIC CLUB, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., FEBRUARY 11, 1960 
With the birthdays of both W: 

and Lincoln, February is the month of the 

year that occasions more concentrated 

political speech-making than any other and 

—— is particularly true in a presidential 

election 


me that we politicians have been neglecting 
another date on the calendar of this abbre- 
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viated month—a date whose political im- 
portance has not as yet been adequately 
8 I am speaking of St. Valentine's 

y. 
Political pollsters and prognosticators have 
devised all kinds of complicated techniques 
for forecasting the outcome of presidential 
elections. They do not neglect the most 
dazzling mathematical gymnastics. In the 
manner of H. V. Kaltenborn in the early 
hours after the 1948 election, they divide 
southern California by northern Michigan 
and come out with a Dewey victory in Rhode 
Island. 

All this I say is idle and misdirected 
theorizing. There is one fact about presi- 
dential election years that we politicians 
have not taken adequate cognizance of and 
to our peril. That is, simply, that every 
presidential year is a leap year. And, as 
everyone knows, in a leap year the ladies do 
the choosing. So on behalf of the Demo- 
cratic Party I say in this month of February 
to you the Women's National Democratic 
Club, “Will you be our valentines?” And 
since I suspect that the answer will be in the 
affirmative, may I then express the hope that 
our partisan romance will flourish and that 
you will woo and win your Democratic man 
in this leap year of 1960. 

I want to talk today about a subject that 
involves at one and the same time, the issue 
of the survival of Western civilization and, 
in my judgment, the issue which will test 
the vigor and decide the fortunes of the 
Democratic Party in the United States. 
This, of course, is the challenge of Soviet 
communism and the adequacy of our re- 
sponse to it. Seen against the perspective 
of history, it seems to me that the American 
people have a most fateful set of decisions 
to make today and in the near future. It is 
no exaggeration to suggest that, in a sense 
that is unique and unusual in our history, 
we hold the key to the kind of life that we 
will have on this planet for many years to 
come. 

One of the most cogent and incisive ob- 
servers of the American scene was that visit- 
ing Frenchmen, Alexis de Tocqueville, who 
after a visit to the United States published 
in 1835 his “Democracy in America.” In 
this book, de Tocqueville records a most 
prophetic observation. He wrote: 

“There are at the present time two great 
nations in the world, which started from 
different points, but seem to tend toward 
the same end. 

“I allude to the Russians and the Ameri- 
cans * * * all other nations seem to have 
nearly reached their limits, and they have 
only to maintain their power; but these are 
still in the act of growth. All the others 
have stopped, or continue to advance with 
extreme difficulty; these alone are proceed- 
ing with ease and celerity along a path to 
which no limit can be perceived. The Amer- 
ican struggles against the obstacles that 
nature opposes to him; the adversaries of 
the Russian are men. The former combats 
the wilderness and savage life; the latter 
civilization with all its arms. The conquests 
of the American are therefore gained by the 
plowshare; those of the Russian by the 
sword, 

“The Anglo-American relies upon personal 
interest to accomplish his ends and gives 
free scope to the unguided strength and 
common sense of the people; the Russian 
centers all the authority of society in a single 
arm. The principal instrument of the 
former is freedom; of the latter, servitude, 
Their starting point is different and their 
courses are not the same; yet each of them 
seems marked out by the will of Heaven to 
sway the destinies of half the globe.” 

There is one correction that we must 
make to de 's observations. It is 
that the United States and Russia today 
will sway not the destinies of half the globe, 
but indeed those of much of the universe. 
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Ours is a larger world and yet a much 
smaller place than it was in 1835—too small 
indeed to contain an uneasy equilibrium of 
the two great forces that de Tocqueville 
describes. Nor can we take comfort that, 
in the over 100 years that have passed since 
he wrote these words, the destinies of the 
globe have not yet been shaped with any 
finality. For we do not have another hun- 
dred years or even a fraction of a hundred 
years to fix the pattern of our policy in re- 
sponse to the Soviet bloc if we seek to shape 
a destiny consistent with the values that are 
held dear by Western man. 

What is so alarming is that we have in 
this most critical period of our national life 
neither become sufficiently aware of the na- 
ture of the challenge nor have we mobilized 
for response. These past 7 years have been 
marked by an absence of initiative and a 
default in national policy. We have been 
suffering from a kind of national som- 
nolence. 

We have been living through the quiet 
hour—you might say, the Eisenhower—of 
our national life. 

Why has this been the case? Is it the 
fault of the American people or is it the 
fault of their leadership? I suspect that it 
is a combination of the two. 

After years of crisis—a deep depression, 
World War I, the postwar readjustment, the 
containment of communism along the 
borders of the free world, the Korean war— 
the American people grew tired of crisis. 
They found in President Eisenhower a re- 
spectable symbol of normalcy and passivity 
that was congenial to the attitude that pre- 
valled. There was a marriage of the man 
and the mood, the one reinforcing the other. 
A “do not disturb” sign was hung on the 
door and hushed voices from the White 
House did nothing to disturb the tranquillity 
that reigned. 

It seems to me that there are two factors 
at work to explain the lack of awareness, 
the lack of dedication on the part of the 
American people these last several years— 
a situation, may I add, that I am con- 
vinced is righting itself. 

The first is the character of the crisis. 

The crisis we face in East-West relations 
and the threat that it poses to our national 
position and to the future of the free world 
is unique in our history. We have not ex- 
perienced the infamy of a Pearl Harbor to 
shock our national consciousness nor is this 
even an attack across the 38th parallel. 

No; the crisis we face is a creeping crisis. 

This is something unique and new in our 
national experience. We are not confronted 
with any single jolting act that arouses us 
or affronts us. The Soviet threat is a long- 
term one. What is involved is a gradual 
erosion of our position that will become ap- 
parent only when the immediacy of crisis 
— upon us and then, of course, it will be too 
ate. 

The second factor seems to be that this 
creeping crisis is difficult to comprehend and 
to respond to in the climate of affluence and 
wealth that most Americans have been en- 
joying. The gloss of prosperity and content- 
ment that overlays our national psychology 
has dulled our senses and we find it difficult 
to accept the fact that we are living in a crisis 
age. The dedicated pursuit of consumer 
goods, of status, and of private wealth has 
had its own momentum and drive. 

A condition of affluence is not the environ- 
ment in which people worry about threats 
that appear to be remote. 

And yet the signs of crisis are plain to see, 
and certainly they must be obvious to those 
who are charged with the responsibility of 
guiding the destinies of this nation. It is 
the duty of leadership to awaken the Ameri- 
can people and it is therefore the default 
of that leadership which is responsible for 
our present condition, 
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We talk about missile gaps and gaps in 
other areas of performance. What disturbs 
me most is the existence of a policy gap— 
that wide chasm between the challenge that 
confronts us and our reluctance to develop 
a response equal to it. 

What are the consequences of this policy 
gap? First, that through inertia, inaction, 
and inadequacy the United States will slide 
into a position of second best in the world. 
And what are the consequences in this age 
of being a second-class power? Well; they 
are tremendous—the consequences of second 
place are no more and no less than that the 
ideals and values that the United States has 
held high to illuminate our age will them- 
selves acquire a diminished luster. If the 
United States becomes second best then 
democracy itself becomes second best. 

The idea will go abroad in the world that 
the United States is no longer the innovator, 
no longer the leader, no longer the pioneer of 
scientific advancement, and that the place 
that we have occupied has been taken by the 
Soviet Union with all of the sinister impli- 
cations thereof. The danger is that com- 
munism not because of its achievements 
but because of our lack of dedication will be 
regarded as the wave of the future. 

What concerns me even more are the con- 
sequences of a slide into second place for us, 
the American people. We are, above all, a 
people that has held a profound belief in 
the irrevocable march of progress. 

We have come to think of ourselves as the 
unchallenged leaders of world progress and 
democracy. We are not schooled in advers- 
ity. Our history has not prepared us for a 
demotion into second place. What will 
happen to us; to our image of ourselves; to 
our sense of confidence and hope—if we in 
fact find ourselves in second place? 

Will we lose our nerve? Will we become 
disenchanted? Will the shock be too much? 

This is what makes these years so critical. 
We are still in a period of challenge. There 
is still time for response to assure our con- 
tinued stature. Will this period of chal- 
lenge—our Valley Forge—lead only to a 
Waterloo? Will what might otherwise have 
been a passing phase become a nation’s 
epitaph engraved on the tombstone of his- 
tory? 

Is what I have been saying just gloom 
and doom—a prophecy of despair? I hope 
not and I do not think so. I think rather 
that there is great hope that our dawning 
awareness will be reflected in political action. 
There is still time to talk sense, to face 
reality, to show leadership. The question is 
whether the Republican Party can show this 
leadership, I don’t think so. The default 
of the administration is not only a default 
of candor but it reflects a failure and break- 
down of a basic political philosophy. 
Thomas Jefferson’s statement which is re- 
produced as the frontispiece of CHESTER 
Bow es’ new book puts the issue very well: 

“The two parties which divide the State, 
the party of conservatism and that of inno- 
vation are very old. Now one, now the other 
wins the day, and still the fight renews 
itself as if for the first time. It is the oppo- 
sition of past and future, of memory and 
hope.” 

The Republican Party is the captive of its 
own political philosophy. It is a philosophy 
so brittle and arid that it cannot bend to the 
weight of events. This was never better 
demonstrated than in the answer that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gave to Edward P. Morgan’s 
question in his press conference last week. 
As a statement of political philosophy it is 
unique. Mr. Eisenhower in effect was say- 
ing that we are living in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds; that what is, is good; that we 
bee jeopardize our freedoms by working 

preserve them; and that Government 
enone not lead, but need only follow. In 
short, that second-place was good enough, 
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This kind of disengagement from reality 
is the real opiate of the people. When our 
national leaders offer platitudes as a defense 

t missiles, we have indeed reached an 
Pry aaa dangerous stage in our national 
e. 


George Kennan’s observation made from 
this platform last October strikes at the 
heart of the question. He asked whether 
a country “with no highly developed sense 
of national purpose * * * has, over the long- 
run, a good chance of competing with a 
purposeful, serious, and disciplined society 
such as that of the Soviet Union, I must 
say that the answer is ‘No.’” 

And, when we contemplate the character 
of the leadership that has failed to deyelop 
a sense of national purpose or even to con- 
cede that there is a need for identifying 
goals and objectives, we must agree with 
Walter Lippmann that “we are falling behind 
in the race because we are not allowed to 
run.” 

The way of society responds to challenge 
is the index to its vital metabolism. Our 
metabolism has been running down and 
the doctor blandly assures us that we are 
all right. 

There is no need to detail the inventory 
of inadequacies; they are well known. The 
heritage of 7 years of Republican Govern- 
ment without policy is one of gaps in every 
important part of our national agenda. 

Today in Washington the question of the 
adequacy of our military posture occupies 
the center of the stage. Our wisest military 
heads in and out of the Pentagon have coun- 
seled that we are lagging dangerously. Mr. 
Nixon has said that this is all a numbers 
game. But most of us feel that it is a dan- 
gerous sort of Russian roulette, when the 
military chiefs, the director of Central In- 
telligence, and a number of other authorities 
criticize the subservience of defense to the 
budget. 

But military-defense aspects of our na- 
tional policy and performance are only one 
facet of the problem. Defense is the sine 
qua non of our survival. But survival alone 
is not sufficient. It is the quality of the 
life that we lead that is important. It is 
the things that we do as creative human 
beings that give meaning to existence. And 
here the record of our performance is equal- 
ly distressing. 

Our economic growth is lagging. What has 
been happening to the U.S. economic per- 
formance has been amply documented in 
the recent report of the Joint Economic 
Committee. The inadequacy and misdirec- 
tion of our economic policies are discussed 
there in great detail. The Director of 
the Central Intelligence, Mr. Allen Dulles, 
a man who comes equipped with the high- 
est credentials, testified that the growth of 
the Soviet gross national product during 
the period 1950-58, has been at an annual 
average rate of about 7 percent. He ob- 
served, “The conclusion, then, is that Soviet 
gross national product has also been grow- 
ing twice as rapidly as that of the United 
States over the past 8 years.” Mr. Dulles 
went on to say that “if the Soviet industrial 
growth rate persists at 8 or 9 percent per 
annum over the next decade, as is forecast, 
the gap between our two economies by 1970 
will be dangerously narrowed unless our own 
industrial growth rate is substantially in- 
creased from the present pace.” 

Not only has our rate of growth been half 
of that of the Soviet Union, but the way we 
have used our national income has resulted 
in a relative deterioration of our position. 
As Walter Lippmann has pointed out, one of 
the great achievements of the present ad- 
ministration has been that the national 
budget represents a smaller percentage of 
our gross national product than it did when 
the administration took office. And, to 
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quote again from Allen Dulles’ testimony be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee. 

“The major thrust of Soviet economic de- 
velopment and its high technological skills 
and resources are directed toward specialized 
industrial, military, and national power 
goals. A major thrust to our economy is di- 
rected into the production of a consumer- 
type goods and services which add little to 
the sinews of our national strength. Hence, 
neither the size of our respective gross na- 
tional products nor of our respective indus- 
trial productions is a true yardstick of our 
relative national power positions.” 

Mr, Dulles ended his testimony with this 
sentence: “The uses to which economic re- 
sources are directed largely determine the 
measure of national power.” 

Our national power and prestige is not 
measured only by rates of economic growth 
and the size of our gross national product, 
but the uses to which our gross national 
product is put. In a great many areas we 
have not attended to the pressing needs of 
our society—needs which are essential for 
sustained, long-term economic growth and 
to improve the standard of life as well as the 
standard of living of our population. 

In education, we have not committed the 
resources that are necessary to accommodate 
our growing school population, to recruit new 
teachers and to remunerate them properly, 
and to improve the quality of our educa- 
tional facilities so that excellence is fostered. 

We have not undertaken the programs to 
improve the public facilities that are neces- 
sary so that our industrialized society and 
mushrooming population can grow un- 
hindered. 

In natural resources, in public works there 
are serlous deficiencies that will constitute 
impediments to future growth as well. 

In agriculture we have not yet learned to 
use the blessings of abundance to overcome 
the curse of poverty. 

Advanced as our society is we still tolerate 
pockets of unemployment and economic dis- 
tress without positive programs to restore the 
productive activity of the human resources 
that have been idle. 

We have yet to face up to one of our great 
problems which is urban congestion. The 
spreading of slums, the deterioration of the 
center cores of our major cities will increas- 
ingly demand our attention and imagination 
in the years to come. 

In our foreign policy we see the reflection, 
as George Kennan has put it, of the absence 
of a sense of national purpose. We are anti- 
Communist, but we have not successfully 
projected to the rest of the world that we 
are a dynamic vital force for democracy, for 
progress, for hope for all mankind. 

What is so disheartening, so difficult to 
comprehend, is that we have it within our 
power to do what we have to do. It isn't a 
question of not being able to undertake the 
effort that is necessary. If we can’t afford 
the programs that are essential under con- 
ditions of high prosperity, when will we be 
able to do so? And yet when a concern is 
demonstrated, the response from the White 
House is that we cannot afford to do the 
things that are suggested because that would 
mean inflation. Budget balancing, stringent 
monetary policies, become ends in them- 
selves. 

In Jefferson's phrase: We must make our 
election between economy and liberty.“ We 
are not a Nation that has found its testa- 
ment in the ledger books. 

If in our present condition of affluence, and 
while we are enjoying a position of domi- 
mance and strength, we are told that we 
cannot summon up the effort and character 
that is essential, then will we be able to do 
so in decline? 

It is here that the party of hope and the 
future, the party of innovation, can play ita 
role in the rennaissance of American life. I 
need not demonstrate the virtues of the 
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Democratic Party to this audience. But Iam 
firmly of the persuasion that the Democratic 
Party alone can do this job. It alone is the 
party that is congenial to ideas. It is not 
afraid to innovate; it does not resist respon- 
sibility; it will talk sense to the American 
people. It is the party that, as in the past, 
can restore the image of America in the 
world, 
This is our campaign issue for 1960. 


SERMON BY ROBERT B. CUMLER 
AND FRED B. HOLMBERG 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, a joint 
sermon by coministers Robert B. Cumler 
and Fred B. Holmberg at the Christ 
Church in Kennebunk, Maine, on No- 
vember 29, 1959, is of such profound na- 
ture that I call it to the attention of 
every Member of the Senate, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
sermon was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


BLOOD WITHOUT CHANGE 


(Sermon by Robert B. Cumler and Fred B. 
Holmberg, Coministers, Christ Church, 
Kennebunk, Maine, November 29, 1959) 


Not long ago, Chet Huntley, one of our 
finest news commentators and analysts, 
closed a special TV program on the subject 
of “How People Will React in a Crisis” with 
these dramatic words: “We live in a strange 
new world in which men count backward, 
10-9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1. Will civilization end 
with men counting backward?” 

In order to more accurately predict how 
people would act in a crisis, such as an 
atomic or hydrogen blast, he interviewed 
people who had survived some of the more 
famous holocausts—survivors of bombings— 
escapees of the ill-fated Titanic—and survi- 
vors of a recent New England hurricane. The 
most tragic and most often repeated human 
failing was that all too often these people 
had stood in the midst of preventable and 
unnecessary danger. In interviewing one 
survivor of the hurricane and its flood, Mr. 
Huntley asked him why he did not leave 
the threatened area when the warning came 
that the flood would inundate that particu- 
lar area. The reply was, “I just didn't think 
the flood would come. I just didn’t think 
it could happen, and I had lots of things I 
needed to—I thought I needed to do.” 

There is a certain mental anesthesia which 
seems to lull the human mind into feeling 
a false sense of personal security—it just 
couldn't happen to me. We can deny facts 
avoid issues, and like the proverbial ostrich, 
bury our heads in the sand, but it can hap- 
pen to us. We can become much like the 
old lady who upon hearing about evolution 
and its implications for some of her reli- 
gious beliefs, prayed the following prayer: 
“God grant that it may not be true, but if 
it is true, grant that not many people will 
hear about it.” 

There are many opinions about the pos- 
sibilities of a third world war and the hideous 
realities of a civilization being obliterated 
under a mushroom cloud. Many will say 
that it couldn't happen. Man is too in- 
telligent—too reasonable to destroy himself 
with the white heat of a nuclear war. But, 
did reason stop madmen like Adolf Hitler 
or Joseph Stalin? There are other ways that 
we can be destroyed as well. Mr. Khru- 
shchev said, “I will bury you,” but we don’t 
think that can happen either. As long as 
the bomb exists, it could happen. As long 
as we rest on our mass apathy we could be 
buried. Why do men stand in the midst of 


preventable dangers, Fred, what are the 
other reasons for our apparent indifference? 
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Bob, there are no simple answers to these 
questions, yet, there are several reasons why 
we, as a nation, now find ourselves in such 
a position. Two reasons seem to stand out. 
The first of these is the false security which 
bids us believe that if we are prepared for 
war, then it won’t happen. Again and again 
through all of the mass media comes the 
constant hammering of the fact that our 
enemy is subtle, treacherous and bound by 
no moral scruples. We are told that he has 
no normal concepts of morality, that mur- 
der, falsehood, betrayal of colleagues, steal- 
ing and spying all become moral types of 
behavior if employed in behalf of the cause 
of the Communist world mission. So it is 
said again and again, “If you want war, pre- 
pare for peace, and if you want peace, pre- 
pare for war.“ History has proven, however, 
that this old chestnut is far from the truth. 
Quincy Wright and Arnold Toynbee, two of 
the world’s historians, have pointed out time 
and again that “to be prepared for war is 
to be predisposed to war.” 

A fairly recent study was made of ROTC 
students across the Nation at many 
colleges and universities. The inescapable 
conclusion was that “people are favorable 
to war in proportion to the amount of mili- 
tary training and education they have had.” 
It was Jan Smuts, that distinguished gentle- 
man of recent history, who made the obser- 
vation, “If the instrument is ready for use, 
the occasion will arise and men will use it.” 

Perhaps the most graphic illustration of 
this principle was hammered out on the 
anvil of human experience during the Second 
World War. A recently published book, enti- 
tied “Brighter Than a Thousand Suns,” by 
Robert Jungk, states clearly, well docu- 
mented information that points up the real 
reasons for the dropping of the atomic bomb 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The oft-re- 
peated reason given to the general public 
was that it would shorten the war, and 
thereby save many American as well as 
Japanese lives. In reality, however, Japan 
had openly offered through Russian diplo- 
matic channels to surrender before the 
atomic bomb was dropped. American Intel- 
ligence had long since broken the Japanese 
secret code. Among other decoded messages 
to Sato in Moscow from Prime Minister Tojo 
was this highly significant statement: Japan 
is defeated. We must face that fact and 
act accordingly.” There is little doubt that 
the peace could have been brought about 
within a week or so without ever having 
dropped the atomic bomb. However, the 
politicians and strategists concerned with 
using the atomic bomb could not help fear- 
ing that the entire Manhattan project, which 
had used about $2 billion of the taxpayers’ 
money, would be considered as a senseless 
waste of money if the bomb were not used. 

The fame and public acclaim which they 
might otherwise get would be turned into 
ridicule and harsh criticism. The instru- 
ment was ready for use and men found the 
occasion to use it. Again in 1959 we see 
the same immature attitude of being afraid 
of losing face on the part of the military 
in America. Many of our present military 
installations offer little or no security, such 
as the airbase in Greenland, and yet, rather 
than admit that the cost of preparing the 
bases was shortsighted, we continue to sup- 
port that which is already obsolete. 

There is a second reason for our national 
predicament. Our consistent lack of imagi- 
nation has deluded us into thinking that the 
enemy cannot change his approach to world 
problems. Nor can we imagine what the 
change might be. Dr. A. Glenn Mowrer has 
pointed out that while the Russians basic 
philosophy of world Communist domination 
has not changed, they are content with the 
idea of spending the next century developing 
their natural resources, industrializing their 
vast town and city areas and building up 
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their agricultural sources of supply. If Rus- 
sia can achieve some measure of success and 
prosperity in its quest for wealth, strength, 
and status, the dream of world communism 
which was merely a “fighting reaction to 
frustration” will die gradually and will be 
replaced with many values similar to our 
own. She needs the money now being used 
for military purposes for inner development. 
Mr. Khrushchev has stated that he will bury 
us economically, and that he well may do 
if we take lightly his proposals for peace. In 
light of the new goals toward which Russia 
is striving, it is entirely possible that she 
will go along with a fair disarmament pro- 
gram. Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, in 
a recently delivered speech, warned of the 
economic chaos that might result in the 
United States if Russia disarmed rapidly. 
She pointed out that this kind of a move by 
Russia would leave us with no moral justi- 
fication for our huge defense and armament 
program. Our imaginations are far too small 
and our programs reflect that smaliness. 

When the first atomic bomb was exploded 
at Los Alamos there took place a dramatic 
witness to the smallness of men’s minds. 
When the bomb exploded, the light and 
shock was so great that not a single man 
was able to perform the job for which he 
had been specifically and intensively trained. 
One of the senior officers shouted, “Good 
God, we have lost control.” The thought 
that flashed through Robert Oppenheimer's 
mind was, “I am become death, the shatterer 
of worlds.“ 

Just as our imaginations are too small to 
comprehend the catastrophe of an atomic 
explosion, so, too, they are not great enough 
to imagine the tremendous change involved 
in preparing for peace. If we prepare for 
war long enough, we will undoubtedly fight 
it. If our imaginations are too small, we 
will lose, whether it is fought or not. 

What must we do to revive the collective 
imaginations of our Nation, and what can 
we do to convince people that war in itself 
is obsolete, Bob? 

Fred, we must start now with our chil- 
dren to let them know that war has nothing 
to do with the lovely sound of military music 
and snappy uniforms. Our history is diabetic 
with the sugar coating of war. We must 
scrape off the sweet veneer and expose it for 
what it really is. They must learn what it 
does to people—just plain people. We dare 
not let them be duped and deceived by those 
who would teach them of the glory of war. 
We must somehow offset the tragic lies of 
those who profit from war, and they must 
be told not about the excitement and glory, 
but about the inhuman suffering and bru- 
tality. We must show them the ridiculous- 
ness of the writings about the glories of war. 

The trouble with much familiar talk about 
war's glories is that it comes from people 
who never saw any soldiers except on a 
parade ground—or from a distance. They 
will come to understand that this mouth- 
wash about the glories of war comes from 
poets and orators, and preachers. When 
they read such words as “Charge, Chester, 
charge; on, Stanley, on,” they should know 
that this was Sir Walter Scott writing about 
war. As Harry Emerson Fosdick revealing 
asks, “Did Sir Walter Scott ever see war?” 
Never. 


“And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 

For the ashes of his father and 
The temples of his Gods?” 


That is Macaulay’s writing. Did he ever 
see war? He was never near one. 


“Stormed at with shot and shell 
Boldly they rode and well 

Into the jaws of death 
Into the mouth of hell.” 
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That is Tennyson's writing. Did he ever 
see war? I'll say not, he was never even 
near it. 

The glory of war comes from poets, preach- 
ers, orators, the writers of martial music, 
statesmen, and generals preparing flowery 
speeches designed to dress up wars—for 
other men to fight. And they speak of sta- 
tistics. Oh yes; they admit there are some 
losses and death, but it doesn’t have the 
human touch, 

“And so they sit in rooms that are far 
away and point to charts on the wall and in- 
dicate little bits of tinted paper stuck in a 
sandbox, and say, Take this island, en- 
velop that position, break through right 
here.“ And nobody’s legs give way under 
them, and nobody starts coughing and spit- 
ting blood, and nobody carries in a boy that’s 
too old to cry and too young to swear and 
too lifeless for either. And nobody sticks 
him in the sand and says, ‘This is Joe,’ while 
all the traffic cops present nod their heads 
in agreement and murmur, ‘Yes, General, 
yes indeed, General, how right you are, 
General.“ 

We must stop making killing respectable 
and making it sound so comfortable and 
clean. Listen to what one GI had to say 
who was not writing poetry, but who was 
writing from the experience from a real 
war,? “GI Joe,” they call him, “GI Joe,” they 
say as if it were something cute and cunning 
to be smiled at patronizingly. “Sure, lots of 
laffs, plenty of jokes. The kid. 
That's Joe. Ain't he a fetching little 
fella?” 

“If all there was to it was just washing his 
socks in his helmet. If all there was to it 
was just spending a night in a foxhole. If 
all there was to it was just eating the same 
tasteless rations out of a can three times a 
day. But it’s more than just that. It’s a 
sharp cry held in a muted throat. It’s see- 
ing your buddy shot and listening to him 
breathe and watching his final movements. 
It’s never having quite enough of everything 
at one time. If you've got a cigarette, no- 
body’s got a match. If you've got a match, 
nobody’s got a cigarette. If you have a razor, 
you find that your blades are unusable. If 
you have good blades, someone has borrowed 
your razor. If you have both razor and 
blades, you discover that you have lost your 
shaving cream, and if you have all three 
you're told there's no water for shaving 
anyway.” 

“Someday they’ll put up a big monument 
to the war in memory of those boys who 
fell during the course of its being, and it 
will be made of marble with bronze statuary 
and a high-sounding inscription cut into the 
sides. But, if Joe had his way, he'd tear it 
down and melt the statues and let the 
marble crumble under indignant sledges. 
Oh, yes—he’d put up a war monument all 
right. It would be a little plot of ground in 
the middle of the main drag, fenced in by 
barbed wire, and in the center of it there 
would be a drainage ditch dug with a pole 
over it, and a crudely lettered sign saying, 
Latrine, and all the Joes would come and 
urinate in it and empty their bowels in it 
and throw garbage in it and fill it with red 
liquid that locks like blood. And people 
would watch it flowing like a public foun- 
tain and they would smell it and they would 
be reminded of war.” 

We can and we must help them to under- 
stand that there are men who profit from 
war, men who are more concerned with the 
value of a dollar than with the value of a 
human life. They must learn that all of us 
have a moral obligation to become informed 
about the bleeding world in which we live— 
that the editorial page is more than some- 
thing in which to wrap the garbage. 


4“Beach Red,” p. 103. 
2 Ibid. 
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If we have learned, Fred, that to be pre- 
pared for war is to invite it, we need also 
to realize that there are men whose think- 
ing has been geared for so long to military 
morals that they want to try out their new 
weapons and hide information from people 
as to the danger and nature of those weap- 
ons. The scientists, at Los Alamos pleaded 
with General Groves to allow pamphlets to 
be dropped with the atomic bomb, warning 
against the dangers of radiation. His re- 
fusal was based on the fear that we might 
be accused of using a type of weapon like 
poison gas, and he wanted to make the un- 
respectable, respectable, and so he diverted 
the attention of the public from the radio- 
active dangers involved. Groves stated 
openly at a congressional hearing that he had 
heard that death from radiation was very 
pleasant. Such observations, according to 
the author of “Brighter Than a Thousand 
Suns” made the Los Alamos scientists’ blood 
boil. For at that very moment one of their 
26-year-old colleagues was dying a cruel 
death with intense internal pain, swollen 
hands and with his hair falling out from 
an accident of radiation. Eight months later 
a second accident occurred, and it was con- 
sidered absolutely essential that this affair 
be kept secret. Residents of Los Alamos 
were forbidden to decline the invitations to 
attend a reception which had been arranged 
months in advance in honor of Sante Fe 
notabilities who had been asked to visit 
“The Hill,” as the atomic lab at Los Alamos 
was called. Even the closest friends of Louis 
Slotin, who was the dying victim, were 
obliged to appear at this cocktail party in be- 
tween attendances at the bedside of the 
dying man, and to behave as though they 
had not a care in the world. The scientists 
were under strict security regulations not to 
give information about the dangers of radia- 
tion—under threat of imprisonment, even 
when they knew that a bill was going to be 
presented in Congress concerning control of 
atomic power. Freedom of speech was de- 
nied for them, but they had a moral respon- 
sibility and they risked the threat of im- 
prisonment and exposed the military grab 
for power. 

When a nation begins to gag its citizens 
and to supress their sense of moral obliga- 
tion, it stands on dangerous ground. 

There are other things that must be done 
so that there will be no more blood without 
change. What else can we do, Fred? 

These are real problems, Bob, what do you 
do to prevent war and bring about some- 
thing more than a peace that leans on the 
trigger of an atomic fuse? There are many 
things that could be done, but I shall just 
mention one more. We desperately need a 
combining or moral or religious control with 
our scientific development. It is not enough 
simply to know something, science must not 
only say what is, nor deny its responsibility 
for the use of what it has discovered. A 
scientist is also a moral man. He must say, 
“What ought to be,” as well as what is.” It 
has been said many times that “to educate 
@ man’s mind without educating his morals 
is to educate a monster.” Many of us fail 
to realize that the United States was prob- 
ably saved from atomic destruction in World 
War II by the unrelenting morality of a few 
German scientists. It has recently been re- 
vealed (in well-documented material) that 
German scientists had come a long way in 
atomic research as early as 1940. Because 
they were moral men, the records of much 
of their atomic research were shipped for 
safekeeping to other countries, and the at- 
tention of the official German Government 
was purposely diverted in other directions, 
Robert Jungk has made the penetrating 
observation that “it seems paradoxical that 
the German nuclear physicists, living under 
a saber-rattling dictatorship obeyed the 
voice of conscience and attempted to prevent 
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the construction of atomic bombs, while 
their professional colleagues in the democ- 
racies, who had no coercion to fear, con- 
centrated their whole energies on production 
of the new weapon.” 

We mentioned before how our own scien- 
tists at Los Alamos were terrified by what 
they had created. Practically the only man 
who was not moved to consider the moral 
implication of the first explosion was Enrico 
Fermi. It was he who commented, “Don't 
bother me with your conscientious scruples. 
After all, the thing is superb physics.” We 
are almost overcome by the national push to 
bring scientific development up to par. 
Throughout the centuries man has had 
little difficulty in developing better and 
better weapons. Yet, it has been so difficult 
to develop moral control. We must teach 
our children and ourselves that we are mor- 
ally responsible first—and scientists and 
technicians second. We must teach our 
children and ourselves to be moral first, lest 
we become the thermal monsters which we 
all dread. 

Bob, you have given some things that we 
must do, but is it enough? What else must 
we do? 

Fred, we know now that our values must 
be reordered. We can no longer look 
through the haze of our emotional thinking. 
When we spend $500 for defense for every 
dollar that is spent on medical research, 
there is something sick about our sense of 
values. As Dr. Albert Gray has pointed out 
so well, there is something wrong with a 
culture which must depend upon the manu- 
facture of weapons of self-destruction in 
order to insure its own continuing economic 
prosperity. It is in a category with the man 
who tore the clapboards from his house and 
sold them for the purpose of raising money. 
In order to maintain an acceptable social 
standing and to enjoy certain luxuries of 
life. 

We need men who will not lie—men who 
will not be silent when it is time to speak 
men who will not be gagged and bribed. 
We must again see people as people, and not 
as impersonal statistics. 

You who have the means at your disposal 
must support student exchange. As educa- 
tion increases in U.S.S.R. and here, demands 
for personal freedom will increase also. 
Intercultural differences will be reduced in 
number. 

We must stop seeing foreign countries as 
“friends” only if they can provide us with 
military strategic positions. They will not 
be fooled. They see it for what it is, and 
they hate sham and fraud. You cannot buy 
friendship. 

We must aid underdeveloped countries on 
a person-to-person basis as have men like 
the now famous Dr. Tom Dooley, and it must 
be done with a keen and compassionate un- 
derstanding of the cultural and spiritual 
values which these people hold dear. 

We must encourage, with our education 
and our pocketbooks, our best students to 
go into the foreign diplomatic service, 

We must be interested in the underdevel- 
oped countries and know the internal prob- 
lems which frustrate and discourage them. 
Then we will understand that “bigness is not 
greatness” and that a feeling of concern and 
understanding is basic to all human beings. 
We must stop this idle chatter, this favored 
cliche, “charity begins at home,” or there 
will be no home in which to give charity 
at all. 

We must be willing to pay a price. God 
is getting awfully tired of our heaped-up 
indifference to His tired and bleeding world. 

Christ came to give comfort to those who 
needed comfort, but not to make people com- 
fortable. There are things that must be 
done. He said, “Blessed are the peace- 
makers,” not the peace wishers. We know 
now that war does not determine who's 
right, but only who’s left. 
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The pull of the ideals and the push of the 
hard, cold facts are leading us in the same 
direction. We must have peace or pieces. 
We have had enough blood without change. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 


CROWDER, MO. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, House bill 8315. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorgan- 
ized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am about to suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas withhold that 
suggestion for the time being? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, morn- 
ing business has been concluded, has it 
not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then, Mr. President, 
I withdraw my amendments, now pend- 
ing as title II to House bill 8315, and offer 
their text as an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert in lieu 
thereof the text of my amendments. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum— 
or I yield to the Senator from Georgia, 
if he wishes me to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, I do. 

Mr. President, while I have an oppor- 
tunity to do so, under rule XVIII, I de- 
mand a division of the question pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion is granted, under the rule. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Allott Chavez Gore 
Anderson Church Green 
Bartlett Clark g 
Beall Cooper Hart 
Bennett Cotton Hartke 
Bible Curtis Hayden 
Bush z Keirin Hickenlooper 
u; 0 
Butler Douglas 
Byrd, Va Dworshak Holland 
Byrd, W.Va. Eastland Hruska 
Capehart Engle — 
Carls Ervin —— Bye 
Case, N. J. Frear Jordan 
Oase, S. Dak, Goldwater Keating 
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Kefauver Morse Smathers 

err Morton Smith 
Kuchel Mundt Sparkman 
Lau ‘urray Stennis 
Long, Hawaii Muskie Symington 
Long, La. Pastore Talmadge 
McCarthy Prouty Thurmond 
McClellan Proxmire Wiley 
McGee Randolph Williams, Del, 
McNamara Robertson Williams, N.J 
Magnuson Russell Yarborough 
Mansfield Saltonstall Young, N. Dak. 
Martin Schoeppel Young, Ohio 
Monroney tt 


Mr.. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quor- 
um is present. 

Mr. JAVITS and Mr. RUSSELL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 


AMENDMENTS TO CIVIL RIGHTS 
PROPOSALS 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk sundry amendments, under the 
rule, to the substitute introduced by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
received, printed, and lie on the table. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened with great interest and deference 
to the majority and minority leaders last 
night respecting the debate and the con- 
ditions for debate which would be pur- 
sued in this very important civil rights 
issue. 

Mr. President, it had been my inten- 
tion to make a comment upon that 
discussion, in the morning hour, based 
upon the news which all of us read in 
the press this morning, but, unfortu- 
nately, the morning hour was almost 
over before I had my material here. 
Hence I have waited until this time to do 
it, and I shall detain the Senate only for 
a few minutes. 

Mr. President, may I have order, 
please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator speak louder, so we can hear 
him? 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleagues. 

As we get into around the clock ses- 
sions and some understandable irrita- 
tion of tempers on the subject in con- 
nection with the pending civil rights 
measure, let us remember that notwith- 
standing the niceties of parliamentary 
procedure and the excellent personal re- 
lations which all of us have a duty to 
seek to maintain here, there are great 
issues at stake. 
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For, right outside the Senate door as 
an alternative to law, hover anarchy, 
violence, and injustice and, perhaps 
also graye jeopardy to the success of 
freedom in the current world struggle. 

The morning news shows this all too 
clearly. Sitdowns in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., by Negroes demanding equal 
service at lunch counters did erupt into 
a racial riot, it is reported. This follows 
similar demonstrations reported in other 
North Carolina cities, Greensboro, Fay- 
etteville, Highpoint, Raleigh, Durham, 
Winston-Salem, Charlotte, and Con- 
cord—and also in Richmond, Ports- 
mouth, Whaleyville, and Hampton, Va.; 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Nashville, Tenn.; and 
in Rock Hill, S.C. Certainly violence or 
breaches of the peace are not to be con- 
doned or accepted by anyone. We know 
also that what is happening is symp- 
tomatic of the refusal to accept a sup- 
pressed status which in the present day 
and age American citizens, whatever 
their color, find to be intolerable. 

There is indignation in some quarters 
and concern in most quarters of the 
country outside the South about this 
vexing problem, which cannot be swept 
under the rug. 

The 1954 decision of the Supreme 
Court in the public school desegregation 
cases and the report of the Federal 
Civil Rights Commission have ended for 
all time the mythology of change as the 
result of education and time alone; the 
backing of law seems to be essential. 

Indeed, we see this spirit which typifies 
all of this activity in action throughout 
the world causing a revolution historic 
in extent even if there were no struggle 
between freedom and communism on 
the scene. 

The greatest difficulties, indeed, Mr. 
President, are being experienced in 
places where repression is most severe, 
like the Union of South Africa. 

At one and the same time that these 
events in our own Southern States are 
reported, the President is in Brazil on 
a good will mission, a nation distin- 
guished not only by its size and im- 
portance to the Western Hemisphere, but 
also by the fact that it is known far and 
wide as a nation without a color bar. I 
assure my colleagues that Brazilianos 
read the papers, too, and, from what 
our information services tell us, with par- 
ticular attention to the civil rights news 
from Chattanooga and Washington, D.C. 

In short, let us not get so lost in the 
rarified atmosphere of high affairs in 
Washington as to forget that we are 
dealing here with the essence of the Re- 
public and with freedom itself. It is not 
my office to quarrel now with the de- 
termination of those Senators who feel 
that they must utilize every parliamen- 
tary opportunity and device available to 
them to block civil rights legislation, but 
I make my statement to those who are 
determined that this shall not frustrate 
reasonable and just civil rights laws 
essential to the security of the Consti- 
tution and our Nation, calling to their 
attention that the cause is worth all the 
effort and is critically important. 

Mr. President, I believe that there will 
be every desire to obtain, and every 
effort made to give, as has already been 
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shown, an apportunity for full and free 
debate, which is typical of this very great 
bi . To that all of us must lend our 
aid. 

Mr. President, I think at one and the 
same time that there is such a very 
marked objection to this procedure there 
should also be a marked understanding 
on the part of those who intend to sup- 
port civil rights legislation as to what 
this is all about, why it is worth what is 
being done in its name, and why it is 
essential in the national interest that 
it should be done. 

I believe, Mr. President, that what we 
read in the newspapers this morning in 
regard to the visit of the President in 
Brazilia, the capital of the great Repub- 
lic in South America, taken in juxtaposi- 
tion to what was happening, very un- 
happily, in certain of our Southern 
States, typifies for us very much both the 
domestic struggle and the struggle in 
relation to foreign policy which is in- 
volved in the civil rights issue, and I be- 
lieve it is worth being noted by every 
Senator. I deeply believe it should 
make every Senator, who will have to 
be present night after night and who 
will have to answer quorum calls, as we 
were told, at very awkward hours, feel 
that this is not a vain, annoying exercise 
in which we are engaged but that it is 
essential to the interests of our country 
and to its future. It is also essential, I 
believe, to the final success of freedom 
in all the world. 


THE CONNALLY RESERVATION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, yester- 
day morning in Chicago, the house of 
delegates of the American Bar Associa- 
tion met to discuss and vote upon a reso- 
lution dealing with the repeal of the Con- 
nally reservation limiting the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice. 
The resolution, introduced by Mr. Frank 
Holman, a ed lawyer and for- 
mer president of the American Bar As- 
sociation, is against the repeal of the 
Connally reservation. The resolution 
states that repeal would be unwise be- 
cause since 1947 “it has become evident 
that a wide tendency has been fostered 
to merge matters of a domestic nature 
into matters of international concern.” 

Mr. President, this resolution touches 
upon a subject which has aroused the in- 
terest of Americans in every corner of 
the land. My mail on this subject has 
been extremely heavy and is running 
heavily against repeal and for a reten- 
tion of the Connally reservation, a 
reservation, by the way, which the dis- 
tinguished former Senator from Texas, 
Tom Connally, still supports. 

Now, in view of the meeting yesterday 
morning of the house of delegates to dis- 
cuss the resolution of former ABA Presi- 
dent Holman, it seems pertinent to me to 
bring to light some literature of the ABA 
on this subject with the hope that it 
might clarify the issue for members of 
the ABA and those of my colleagues who 
are concerned about the Connally reser- 
vation and its possible repeal. 

In August 1959, the American Bar As- 
sociation section of international and 
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comparative law published a report en- 
titled “Report on the Self-Judging 
Aspect of the U.S. Domestic Jurisdiction 
Reservation With Respect to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice.” On page 4 
of that report, which calls for the with- 
drawal of the Connally reservation, ac- 
knowledgment is made to Prof, Louis B. 
Sohn: 

Prof. Louis B. Sohn of Harvard has been 
good enough to read this report in draft 
form and give the committee a number of 
factual corrections as well as his suggestions. 


Professor Sohn is a well-known 
teacher of the Harvard University Law 
School in Cambridge, Mass., a frequent 
lecturer and author. In fact, in 1958, 
along with Grenville Clark, he was the 
author of a book entitled “World Peace 
Through World Law.” 

Mr, President, I have in my hand a 
copy of that book and I would like to 
read a few excerpts from it to impart 
the flavor of that book and the philos- 
ophy of Professor Sohn, an important 
adviser to the American Bar Association 
committee calling for the repeal of the 
Connally reservation, 

May I also say that the book “World 
Peace Through World Law” is in effect, 
a proposed revised charter of the United 
Nations and shows conclusively to what 
lengths those gentlemen in favor of re- 
peal of the Connally reservation would 
go in bringing nations, public or pri- 
vate organizations, and individuals 
under the International Court of 
Justice. 

On page 23, under the heading “En- 
forcement and Penalties” the statement 
is made: 

The plan envisages a variety of enforce- 
ment measures, including the prosecution 
in United States regional courts of in- 
dividuals responsible for a violation of the 
disarmament provisions. Moreover, in case 
of a serious violation for which a national 
government is found to be directly or in- 
directly responsible, the General Assembly 
could order economic sanctions against the 
nation concerned, In extreme cases the As- 
sembly (or the Executive Council in an 
emergency and subject to immediate review 
by the Assembly) would also have author- 
ity to order the United Nations Peace Force 
into action. Any such action would, how- 
ever, be limited, if at all possible, to air or 
naval demonstrations and would involve 
actual military operations against a violat- 
ing nation only if absolutely necessary. 


On page 22 under the heading of “The 
“Judicial and Conciliation System” we 
find the following: 


In order to provide means for the trial of 
individuals accused of violating the disarma- 
ment provisions of the revised charter or of 
other offenses against the charter or laws 
enacted by the General Assembly, and to ` 
provide safeguards against possible abuse of 
power by any organ or official of the United 
Nations, provision is also made for regional 
United Nations courts, inferior to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, and for the review 
by the International Court of decisions of 
these regional courts. 

The regional United Nations courts, to- 
gether with the International Court of Jus- 
tice, would introduce a regime of genuine 
and enforcible world law in respect of legal 
questions involving world peace; and 5 
rtani 
new means for the authoritative settlement 
of nonlegal situations dangerous to peace, 
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I quote further from page 511, under 
the title of “Statutes of the World Con- 
ciliatory Board.” 


THE STATUTE OF THE REGIONAL COURTS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


It is proposed to establish United Nations 
regional courts, inferior to the International 
Court of Justice, for the trial of individuals 
and private organizations accused of violat- 
ing the revised charter or any law or regula- 
tion enacted thereunder. These regional 
courts would also be authorized to deal with 
other matters specifically provided for in the 
various annexes, some of which are men- 
tioned below. 

1. The General Assembly would be re- 
quired to establish not less than 20 or more 
than 40 regional courts and to delineate the 
regions in which they would have jurisdic- 
tion. 

3. The judges would be appointed by the 
executive council from a list of qualified 
persons prepared by the International Court 
of Justice; the appointments to be subject 
to confirmation by the General Assembly. 
Not more than one-third of the judges of 
any regional court could be nationals of the 
nations included in the region of the court’s 
jurisdiction, and no two judges of any 
regional court could be nationals of the same 
nation. 

4. The judges would be appointed for life, 
subject only to the possibility of dismissal 
if, in the opinion of two-thirds of all the 
judges of the International Court of Justice, 
a judge is no longer able properly to perform 
his functions or has ceased to fulfill the 
required conditions of his tenure. 

6. The jurisdiction of the regional courts 
would include: 

(a) The trial of individuals and private 
organizations accused of offenses against the 
revised Charter or any law or regulation en- 
acted thereunder. 

(b) The issuance, under articles 21 and 22 
of annex I of the revised Charter, of authori- 
zations for the conduct, without notice, of 
periodic inspections and of aerial inspec- 
tions, and of authorizations for the inspec- 
tion of places and facilities other than those 
specifically made subject to inspection by 
annex I. 

(c) The consideration of appeals against 
decisions of the Inspector-General refusing 
the grant of a license under article 16 of 
annex I, or suspending or revoking a license 
under article 31 of that annex. 

(d) The determination, in case of dispute, 
of the amount of compensation or rent pay- 
able by the United Nations under article 104 
of the revised Charter, article 28 of annex I 
and article 2 of annex II. 

(e) The issuance, under article 21 of an- 
nex I, of injunctions against performance by 
the Inspection Service of acts not authorized 
by annex I or by laws or regulations enacted 
thereunder. 

(t) Any other matter where access to a 
regional court by nations, public or private 
organizations or individuals is specifically 
provided for in the revised Charter (includ- 
ing any annex thereto) or in any law or 
regulation enacted thereunder. 


Mr. President, “World Peace Through 
World Law,” has 540 pages and while I 
could quote for several more hours as to 
the recommended expansion of the 
United Nations and the International 
Court of Justice, I will not do so at this 
time. I will merely suggest that this 
book and the opinions expressed by the 
report of Professor Sohn, an adviser to 
the American Bar Association, calling 
for the repeal of the Connally reserva- 
tion are irrefutable proof that the fears 
of many Americans like myself that 
American sovereignty will be superseded 
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by an international organization and an 
international court of justice are justi- 
fied, and I recommend strongly that 
those colleagues of mine who are con- 
cerned about the repeal of the Connally 
reservation read and study the book, 
“World Peace Through World Law,” 
which is, in effect, a blueprint for one 
world. This is a concept which I can- 
not support and which any realistic per- 
son cannot support. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand it is agreeable to the Senator from 
South Carolina for me to yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CASE], 

Mr. THURMOND. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


MR. LANPHIERS INTEREST IN 
MISSILES 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the following news dispatch 
from San Diego has just come in over 
the ticker: 

San Dreco.—Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., last 
night gave up his $50,000-a-year job with 
Convair Division of General Dynamics to cru- 
sade for a speedup in U.S. missile defenses. 


I interpolate to say, it is high time. 
It is high time, Mr. President, that Mr. 
Lanphier should resign his $50,000 job, 
for, as the dispatch says: 

Lanphier, 44, a World War II pilot hero 
and vice president of Convair which manu- 
factures Atlas ballastic missiles, only 3 weeks 
ago said he believed President Eisenhower 
“is taking a dangerous, dangerous gamble 
with national security.” He reiterated this 
belief today. 


Mr. President, Mr. Lanphier is en- 
titled to his opinions and his beliefs. 
But clearly, he will be in better light to 
crusade for bigger purchases of Atlas 
missiles if he is not a major officer of the 
company whose wares he seeks to sell. 

Iam one of those who have been both- 
ered by rumors that Mr. Lanphier, while 
vice president of Convair, has been seek- 
ing as a former Air Force officer to ob- 
tain top-secret information from intel- 
ligence sources, and to use it to increase 
sales of the Atlas missile which his com- 
pany makes. 

Continuing with the dispatch: 

He [Lanphier] said his resignation was 
motivated by his concern for the Nation's 
security and his desire to take his warnings 
to the American people as a private indi- 
vidual. 

J. V. Naish, president of Convair, an- 
nounced in a prepared statement that Lan- 
phier’s resignation was for personal rea- 
sons. 

Lanphier’s criticism of President Eisen- 
hower and the Nation’s position in the mis- 
sile and space race was known to have dis- 
tressed management of General Dynamics 
Corp. 

Lanphier accused Eisenhower of under- 
estimating Russia’s strength and overesti- 
mating the strength of the United States. 

If Mr. Lanphier wishes to crusade for 
more missiles, Mr. President, that is his 
privilege but if he wishes to divest him- 
self of any suspicion of conflict of inter- 
est, I suggest that he also make it clear 
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that he has divested himself of any major 
stock interest in General Dynamics 
Corp., and also any stock option rights he 
may have in that or any other corpora- 
tion with missiles to sell. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] wishes to add some- 
thing to what the Senator from South 
Dakota has said, but I will not yield un- 
less it is agreeable to my colleague from 
South Carolina. 

May I yield 1 minute to my colleague 
from Pennsylvania? 

I yield for 1 


Mr. THURMOND. 
minute. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, with ref- 
erence to the comments made by the 
Senator from South Dakota, there are 
some of us who have from time to time 
heard the President of the United States 
refer somewhat acridly to propaganda 
by the munitions makers in order to 
create some new business in munitions. 

I do not know whether the President 
had reference to any particular indi- 
vidual, but I agree with the Senator 
from South Dakota that it is about time 
for those who wish to engage in propa- 
ganda in an attempt to increase pur- 
chases of munitions by this country to 
dissociate themselvcs either from muni- 
tions makers or from the Armed Forces, 
wherever they may find themselves. If 
they insist upon carrying on their prop- 
aganda, let them do it as private citizens. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorgan- 
ized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I desire to submit a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. What is the pending 
question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the question of 
agreeing to the so-called Dirksen sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. RUSSELL. A few moments ago I 
gave notice that I would demand a di- 
vision of the question. I now make the 
first specific demand, under rule XVIII, 
and demand that section 201 be con- 
sidered separately, it being a divisible 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
a proper demand under rule XVIII. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So the pending busi- 
ness before the Senate at the present 
time is section 201 of the so-called Dirk- 
sen substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
another parliamentary inquiry. 

I shall reserve the other parliamentary 
inquiry until a later date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 
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THE IMPACT OF TEXTILE 
IMPORTS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
a number of leading newspapers across 
the country today there appears an ad- 
vertisement by the J. P. Stevens Co, 
which, in my opinion, is a public service 
type of advertisement. It portrays very 
ably to the American people a circum- 
stance that portends grave difficulties for 
the American people. This full page ad- 
vertisement reads as follows: 

A MESSAGE OF IMPORTANCE TO AMERICANS, CON- 
CERNING AN INDUSTRY ESSENTIAL TO OUR 
NATIONAL SECURITY AND PROSPERITY: THE 
INFLUENCE OF UNCONTROLLED TEXTILE IM- 
PORTS ON OUR ECONOMY 
The continuing growth of foreign imports 

constitutes a threat to the future of many 
American jobs. Today textiles face an im- 
mediate problem as a result of these uncon- 
trolled imports. The time has come to ex- 
amine these conditions which so strongly 
affect our textile industry as well as the 
national economy. 

It is a known fact that increasing imports 
of yard goods and garments have seriously 
hurt the textile industry. In a period of 
continued prosperity, many textile mills have 
had to close their doors—with the resultant 
loss of American jobs. 

Thus currently in a business upswing, the 
textile industry has been and continues to be 
close to the bottom of the national industry 
list in earnings. However, the issue here is 
not one of corporate earnings so much as it 
is the potential further loss of jobs through 
further liquidation of important segments of 
a®-essential industry. 

Trade between nations is helpful and 
desirable. Our foreign trade policy is an 
integral part of our Government's overall for- 
eign policy, which should be respected for 
the important job it does. ‘There is no ques- 
tion of willingness to share the load to 
enable the country to carry the economic 
burden of an enlightened foreign policy. 

In sharing, however, circumstances have 
placed an undue portion of the burden on 
the American textile industry. And the need 
for some control, governed by a rule of rea- 
son, has now become urgent. 

Lately the burden on textiles has increased 
alarmingly. Last December, yardage of im- 
ported cotton fabrics reached the highest 
total in history, with more countries than 
ever exporting into the American market, 
The upward zoom of imports is graphically 
shown on the chart in the center on this 
page. And these figures pertain only to 
cotton. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina for the remarks he 
is making and the question he is dis- 
cussing today. It is one of the most 
important issues, in my judgment, pres- 
ently before Congress. As the Senator 
well knows, employment in the textile 
industry is the largest source of indus- 
trial employment in my State and, I be- 
lieve, also in the State of South Carolina 
and in many other States of the Union. 

The Senator was a member of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce which 
went into this question last year. The 
eommittee did outstanding work in that 
field. However, the recommendations it 
presented to Congress have not yet been 
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acted on. All the recommendations if 
adopted would be extremely helpful to 
the textile industry and to those who 
work in the textile industry at the pres- 
ent time. 

Is it not a fact that thousands of em- 
ployees in the textile industry are forced 
out of jobs every week because of the 
increase in foreign competition? 

Mr. THURMOND. The able Senator 
is absolutely correct in his statement. 
Since World War II more than 300,000 
jobs have been lost in the textile indus- 
try, and undoubtedly the largest pro- 
portion of those jobs were lost because 
of competition from other countries 
which send their goods into this country. 

Mr, TALMADGE. Is it not also true 
that the 300,000 who have lost their jobs 
have joined the unemployment rolls in 
cities, which were already overburdened? 

Mr. THURMOND. The able Senator 
is absolutely correct in his statement. 
Unless something is done to stop this 
trend of imports into this country, we 
will have thousands more persons going 
on the relief rolls in the United States 
from textile mills, 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not further 
true that almost every week some textile 
industry goes out of business because 
of the increase in foreign competition? 

Mr. THURMOND. Hundreds of textile 
mills have closed since World War II. I 
believe that some figures which were 
presented last year show that over 700 
such mills had closed since World War 
II. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not correct to 
say that cotton produced in South Caro- 
lina costs the South Carolina textile mills 
$40 a bale more than the same South 
Carolina cotton would cost if bought by a 
textile mill in Pakistan or India or Indo- 
nesia or Japan? 

Mr. THURMOND. Foreign countries 
are able to purchase cotton on the world 
market at from 8 to 9 cents a pound 
cheaper than our own textile mills in this 
country are able to do. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the Senator 
see any justification whatever for an 
American commodity being sold to a for- 
eign industry cheaper than it is sold to 
our own industry in this country? 

Mr. THURMOND. It seems uncon- 
scionable that that should be done. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not also true 
that the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has sent a letter to people 
in Indonesia, particularly, but also to 
others who are interested, urging that 
they establish mills in Indonesia, and 
guaranteeing them against expropria- 
tion, and guaranteeing them favored 
treatment from the United States? 

Mr. THURMOND. My information is 
that they are not only encouraging the 
establishment of these mills, but that 
they are also assisting in financing their 
establishment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Can the able Sen- 
ator from South Carolina see any jus- 
tification for using American taxpayer 
dollars to build up competition that 
would destroy our own textile mills in 
this country? 

Mr. THURMOND. It does not make 
any sense to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Congress is enam- 
ored with the problem of civil rights. 
It seems that almost any bill which bears 
that label, regardless of its nature, is 
assured of passage. Does the Senator 
not think that those who work in tex- 
tile mills have a civil right to make a 
living? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is the opin- 
ion of the Senator from South Carolina. 
In the report of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, which is headed by the 
able Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], and of which the able Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corron] is 
a member, a specific recommendation is 
made along that line. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not further 
true, that the wage level in some foreign 
countries, from whence these textile im- 
ports come, is about 10 percent of what 
it is in the United States? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The wages in other countries run 
from perhaps 8 to 15 cents an hour, 
whereas in this country they run from 
a dollar and twenty-five cents to $2 an 
hour, with an average of probably be- 
tween a dollar and twenty-five cents and 
a dollar and fifty cents an hour. 

Mr. TALMADGE, I congratulate the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina for his presentation. I 
also desire to congratulate the able 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], who was chairman of the sub- 
committee which made the investigation, 
and also the third member of the sub- 
committee, the able and distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON]. I congratulate the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina and com- 
pliment him for calling this matter to 
the attention of the Senate. I also 
thank him for yielding to me. 

Mr. THURMOND. The remarks of the 
able Senator from Georgia are highly 
appreciated. The distinguished Senator 
from Georgia has long been interested in 
this subject. While he was Governor of 
the State of Georgia he took a great in- 
terest in the textile industry, which is 
the largest industry in his State. He has 
rendered magnificent service to his State 
and to his Nation because of his interest 
and work in this important field. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I vield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, I compliment 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina not only upon his able presenta- 
tion, but also upon the fact that he is so 
concerned with this problem, which is 
vital to hundreds of thousands of our 
people. 

Second, I wish to advise him that 
when the distinguished junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], speak- 
ing for the Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
of which he is chairman, and of which 
the Senator from South Carolina is an 
able and effective member, appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations 
last year, and again this year, in the 
hearings just completed, he made a very 
strong case for the support of a special 
investigation to produce in specific form 
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the things which needed to be done and 
which could be done by Congress or by 
the Government, 

I do not recall that in my service as 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations which 
handles this type of matter any subject 
has ever received more unanimous ap- 
proval from all members of that very 
large committee, regardless of their 
party. I recall that even though the 
item was not even in the budget, and 
even though the surveys of the subcom- 
mittee had just been completed, or were 
being completed, the Senate subcommit- 
tee included in the annual bill last year 
$200,000. That failing in conference, we 
tried again in a supplemental bill, and 
finally came out with an item of $175,- 
000, which makes a beginning, perhaps 
not a sufficiently large beginning, on the 
investigation of this critical matter. 

I want the Senate to know that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE]; the Senator from South Carolina 
LMr. THURMOND] ; the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], whom I 
see in the Chamber, and who has been 
so diligent in supporting this measure 
in the Committee on Appropriations; 
and the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
Smr], who is the ranking member of 
tthe subcommittee which I have just 
mentioned, and which I have the honor 
to head, have all worked diligently on 
this matter together with others, whom 
I will not try to name in their complete 
number. 

In commending the Senator from 
South Carolina, I wish to assure him 
of that continued support which was 
manifested only Monday night, George 
Washington's Birthday night, when the 
subcommittee and the full committee, in 
turn, again evidenced a complete will- 
ingness to support a project by which 
we hope to bring about remedial meas- 
ures which will afford relief to the im- 
periled industry, the imperiled em- 
ployees, and the imperiled producers of 
the commodities, particularly cotton, 
which are involved in this matter. 

Again, I congratulate the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. The State of the 
able Senator from Florida contains a 
number of textile mills. The Senator 
is thoroughly familiar with the problem 
concerning the textile industry. He has 
shown great interest in it and has ren- 
dered magnificent service, especially on 
the Committee on Appropriations, where 
he was so helpful in securing appropria- 
tions, at the request of the Textile Sub- 
committee, which request was so ably 
presented by the chairman of our sub- 
committee, the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore]. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. [I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. First, I think a word 
of commendation should be uttered on 
the floor for the yeoman work which was 
done by the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

As is typical of him, the Senator from 
Florida is always very gracious and very 
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generous in his eulogies of the efforts of 
others, but is always so humble as to 
minimize his own efforts. But if it had 
not been for the interest, the energy, the 
industry, and the enthusiasm which were 
displayed by the senior Senator from 
Florida, I doubt very much that that 
very modest appropriation would have 
been included in the supplemental bill. 
The amount is $175,000, as the Senator 
has already stated. The purpose of this 
appropriation is to assist the Interagency 
Committee, which was created by Presi- 
dential directive, in gathering the data 
and statistics which are necessary to be 
brought to the attention of the adminis- 
trative agencies of the Government in- 
volved in problems of the textile indus- 
try. These are the agencies which are 
responsible for much of what has been 
happening. ‘These effects have been 
more or less emphasized by the adver- 
tisement which was published in the 
newspapers throughout the country to- 
day. This subject is being very appro- 
priately, deliberately, and eloquently 
presented by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. 

What it is necessary to emphasize, not 
in generalities, but in specifics, are the 
matters which were brought out by the 
committee, if the Senator from South 
Carolina will permit me to do so. There 
has been talk about the number of jobs 
which have been lost in the textile in- 
dustry. The textile industry in 1947 
employed 1,325,000 workers. By 1957, 
the number had been reduced to about 
1 million. In other words, during a 
period of 10 years the textile industry 
lost 325,000 jobs. That was during a 
time when the United States had shown 
a phenomenal growth in gross national 
product. While the rest of the country 
was enjoying tremendous development, 
the textile industry, which is second 
cd to steel in essentiality, lost 325,000 

0 

In the last 10 years, 717 textile mills 
have been closed in the United States. 

The subcommittee on problems of the 
textile industry met only last week with 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Mueller and brought 
out the fact that in the woolen and 
worsted industries, since the close of 
World War II, one-half of the mills have 
been closed. The United States has lost 
one-half of the jobs in this field, while 
imports of woolens and worsteds to the 
United States in that same length of 
time have gone up 1,000 percent. 

I think all of us favor reciprocity. All 
of us believe in international trade. But 
unless we become a little more realistic, 
unless we become a little more awake to 
what is happening to this essential in- 
dustry of the United States, we shall end 
by having no domestic textile industry. 
If that ever happens—which God for- 
bid—in the event of another tragedy 
or emergency, the United States will 
not have sufficient clothing to put on 
the backs of her soldiers. That is how 
serious the situation has become. 

I believe the approach to this problem 
should be more realistic. I think the 
advertisement which was published to- 
day is timely and propitious. I congrat- 
ulate the Senator from South Carolina 
in bringing this matter out in so forceful 
@ manner. 
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Mr. THURMOND. I compliment the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
for his remarks. I have served on a 
number of committees and subcommit- 
tees since coming to Congress, but I have 
not served under a more able chairman 
than the Senator from Rhode Island. 
He has rendered not only his State, but 
also the entire Nation, a magnificent 
service in the work he has done as chair- 
man of the Textile Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
most grateful for the more than gen- 
erous compliments which have been paid 
me by the Senator from South Carolina 
and the Senator from Rhode Island. I 
have simply tried to help get done a job 
which seemed to me to be of tremendous 
importance to the Nation. I had a small 
part in it. This is a matter in which 
there have been no party lines and in 
which there has been no disagreement. 
We are all Senators of the Nation, 
whether we come from prosperous areas 
or not. We have joined together in try- 
ing to find solutions for this problem. 

I thank the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. THURMOND. The assistance 
rendered by the able Senator from 
Florida has been invaluable. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to commend the 
Senator from South Carolina, the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the Senator from Maine 
[Mrs. Smitu], the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] for the great 
work which they have been doing to save 
one of the basic industries of the United 
States, an industry which the Senator 
from Rhode Island has just characterized 
as the second most important industry in 
the Nation, 

My State has a tremendous stake in 
the textile industry, because approxi- 
mately 230,000 of my fellow Tarheels 
earn their daily bread in textile plants 
in North Carolina, and upward of one 
million North Carolinians either direct- 
ly or indirectly are dependent upon the 
prosperity of the textile industry for 
their livelihood. 

It seems to me that we have adopted a 
tremendously shortsighted national pol- 
icy with respect to the textile indus- 
try. Strange to say, those who favor 
it invoke the name of Cordell Hull to 
justify a concept which is totally in- 
consistent with everything Cordell Hull 
ever advocated while he walked among 
us on this earth. 

During the debate on the so-called 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 2 
years ago I placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record many statements which Cordell 
Hull made on the subject of reciprocal 
trade. On every occasion when he ex- 
pressed himself on this matter, Cordell 
Hull said that the only kind of trade 
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that would be satisfactory between na- 
tions was trade which was mutually ad- 
vantageous to those nations. He said 
that the reciprocal trade concept, as en- 
visioned by him, contemplated that the 
United States would enter into agree- 
ments with other countries under which 
the United States would export to those 
countries goods which the United States 
produced in surplus quantities, and un- 
der which the United States would im- 
port from those countries goods which 
the United States either did not produce 
or which the United States could not 
effectively produce. 

It has been true for many years that 
the textile industry has produced a sur- 
plus of textile goods. I wish to ask the 
able Senator from South Carolina 
whether a system of so-called reciprocal 
trade, which by artificial methods gives 
a substantial part of the domestic mar- 
ket of American textile manufacturers 
to other nations, is not absolutely ab- 
horrent to any idea of reciprocity? 

Mr. THURMOND. The statement of 
the able Senator from North Carolina 
is eminently correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from South Carolina a question 
based on the indisputable fact that the 
United States encourages, in an arti- 
ficial manner, the importation of for- 
eign manufactured textile goods, at a 
time when the United States is produc- 
ing surplus quantities of those goods. 
Does not that policy inevitably result in 
denying to Americans the right to earn 
their livelihood in a vocation to which 
they are accustomed? In other words, 
does not the existing policy have the 
effect of exporting the jobs of Americans 
to foreign countries? 

Mr. THURMOND. There is no ques- 
tion about the accuracy of the state- 
ment made by the Senator from North 
Carolina on that point. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from South Carolina whether 
the United States does not rightly sup- 
port the wages of employees in the tex- 
tile plants of the Nation by a minimum 
wage law under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
North Carolina is correct. We have a 
minimum wage law which applies to our 
textile industries. But the foreign coun- 
tries which ship goods into the United 
States in competition with the goods 
produced by our own manufacturers do 
not have such minimum wage standards. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from South Carolina whether or 
not it is a fact that under this present 
perversion of the trade concept, the 
wages of some of the persons who make 
the imported textile goods are only ap- 
proximately one-tenth of those paid to 
American employees of the textile in- 
dustry of this Nation? 

Mr. THURMOND. The wages of em- 
ployees in textile plants in some other 
countries are approximately one-tenth 
of the wages of employees in the textile 
industry in the United States, and some, 
as in Hong Kong, are even less. 

Mr. ERVIN. Furthermore, I should 
like to ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina whether under our program for the 
disposal of surplus cotton, the United 
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States itself is not actually selling 
American-grown cotton to the competi- 
tors of the American textile industry at 
anywhere from 4 cents a pound to 6 cents 
a pound less than the price for which the 
American textile industry can buy the 
same kind of cotton? 

Mr. THURMOND. I believe the price 
differential runs approximately 8 cents. 

Mr. ERVIN. Can the Senator from 
South Carolina advise me by what 
method the American textile industry, 
with a minimum wage required by law, 
and with the necessity of purchasing the 
cotton it uses at prices anywhere from 
6 to 8 cents a pound higher than those 
paid by its foreign competitors, can 
possibly survive long? 

Mr. THURMOND. When American 
textile manufacturers are paying 8 cents 
a pound more for cotton than their 
foreign competitors pay for it, and when 
our manufacturers pay wages 10 times 
as high, it would seem impossible that 
they would be able to compete very long, 
especially in view of the alarming rate 
at which such imports are increasingly 
coming into this Nation. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is not the maladminis- 
tration of the reciprocal trade agreement 
concept, which was originated and de- 
veloped by Cordell Hull, responsible, in 
large part, for the deficit position in 
which we now find ourselves in our 
foreign trade—a deficit which, as I re- 
call, during the last year was approxi- 
mately $4 billion? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from South 
Carolina is familiar with the fact that 
much of our foreign policy is really made 
and applied by the International Co- 
operation Administration, an agency 
within the State Department, is he not? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes, I am only too 
aware of that fact. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is not the State Depart- 
ment the agency of our Government 
which has been most concerned with 
tearing down all so-called trade bar- 
riers as a matter of foreign policy? 

Mr. THURMOND. I thoroughly agree 
with the statement of the Senator from 
North Carolina, and later in my remarks 
today I shall elaborate somewhat on that 
specific point. 

Mr. ERVIN. It takes a very strange 
act on the part of the ICA to astound 
me; but I was astounded when, a few 
years ago, the ICA, which preaches that 
America ought to tear down all tariff 
walls and ought to abolish all quotas, 
sent or lent to the Philippine Govern- 
ment one of its experts to devise a way 
for the Filipinos to develop a textile 
industry. This agent of the ICA made 
to the Philippine Government a report 
in which he recommended that the 
Philippine Government erect around the 
Philippine Islands a tariff wall so high 
that no textile products manufactured in 
the United States or anywhere else on 
earth could enter the Philippine Islands. 
It seems to me that is an astounding 
recommendation to be made by a man 
who represents an agency of our Gov- 
ernment which is intent on destroying 
any and all protections accorded Ameri- 
cans employed in the textile industry. 
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Mr. THURMOND. I am informed 
that almost all other countries take 
steps to protect their manufactured 
goods by tariffs, currency manipulations, 
export licenses and quotas, but that the 
United States is permitting foreign goods 
to be imported in almost unlimited 
quantities. 

Mr. ERVIN. And is not the standard 
argument of those who advocate that 
course this: “If the rights of Americans 
are not surrendered, the foreign coun- 
tries involved will turn to communism”? 

Mr. THURMOND. That seems to be 
the argument, and it is very fallacious. 

Mr. ERVIN. Are not we blackmailing 
ourselves into the surrender of precious 
rights of Americans now employed in the 
textile industry to continue to earn their 
livelihood in this industry, the only one 
they know anything about? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is exactly 
what we are doing. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to compli- 
ment the able Senator from North Caro- 
lina for the questions he has asked and 
the points he has brought up. He comes 
from what I believe is the second largest 
textile State in the Nation. It used to 
be the first in textile production, but I 
believe South Carolina is now first. 

North Carolina is a great State, and 
has produced millions of yards of textile 
goods. Its textile industry is supporting 
thousands of employees. Unless steps 
are taken to limit the importation of 
foreign manufactured goods, thousands 
and thousands more North Carolinians 
are going to be out of jobs because of 
the further mill closings that will take 
place throughout that State, along with 
others. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
another question. The question is 
whether Congress has not delegated to 
the executive branch of this Government 
the power to regulate commerce insofar 
as textiles are concerned. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. And has not the execu- 
tive branch of this Government dele- 
gated that power to the competing tex- 
tile industry and Government of Japan? 

Mr. THURMOND. That seems to be 
the case, because Japan has set up vol- 
untary quotas at the request of our 
Government. Wedo not seem to be able 
to fix quotas ourselves, but we are per- 
mitting Japan itself to say to what ex- 
tent she will agree to limit her exports 
to the United States. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator if 
this is not the first time since the “morn- 
ing stars sang together in glory” that 
one sovereign nation has delegated to 
another sovereign nation the power to 
regulate its trade and industry in behalf 
of the competing industry of that other 
nation? 

Mr. THURMOND. We have delegated 
this power to Japan, but Hong Kong, 
India, Spain, France, and various other 
countries—on which subject I shall 
elaborate further this morning in my 
talk—are now exporting to the United 
States in quantity without any quotas, 
voluntary or otherwise. 
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(Several Senators addressed the 
Chair.) 8 

Mr. THURMOND. I believe I prom- 
ised to yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts next. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciate the 
Senator’s yielding to me, and I am very 
glad that the Senator from South Car- 
olina is stimulating attention and inter- 
est on the Senate floor to this problem 
of cotton imports and, incidentally, to 
woolen imports, because it is a subject 
of great interest in New England, as well 
as in his State of South Carolina and 
also in North Carolina. 

I call to the Senator’s attention the 
fact that 2 years ago, the year before 
last, all the New England Senators, re- 
gardless of their party, discussed this 
project and sent a joint letter to the 
President of the United Staets in con- 
nection with it. They worked very hard 
with the various departments with re- 
spect to this Commission, which the 
Senator from Rhode Island has men- 
tioned. That Commission was given a 
life, with the help of the Senator from 
Rhode Island and the Senator from 
Florida, in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee last year. I was glad to be present 
in the committee then and also again 
this year. Before I came to Washing- 
ton in January I had a luncheon with 
some of the cotton textile people in Mas- 
sachusetts. Since we have been here, 
under the guidance of the Senator from 
Rhode Island we have had a meeting 
on the woolen textile imports, in which 
we also discussed cotton imports. When 
the Prime Minister of Japan was here, 
we had an opportunity to talk with him 
for a little while in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee room. We talked about 
cotton imports and the voluntary restric- 
tions we have now with Japan. 

I cannot go quite as far as my friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] would 
go about the fault of the State Depart- 
ment. I voted in favor of reciprocal 
trade treaties, but I was not sent here 
to throw our citizens in New England out 
of work, nor was the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

What we want to do is to try to work 
out a reciprocal trade agreement, and 
at the same time stimulate employment 
in vital industries here in the United 
States. I am certainly not very happy 
about the situation. While I may 
not agree with all the Senator from 
South Carolina has said, nor with some 
of his answers to the Senator from North 
Carolina, I do appreciate his stimulating 
the attention of all of us and our interest 
in this great subject. Any cooperation I 
can give from this side of the aisle, I 
would be glad to give. Although I am 
not trying to say—I cannot say—that 
the State Department is absolutely 
wrong, as I understood the Senator 
from North Carolina to say with rela- 
tion to this problem of imports and vol- 
untary agreements, I hope that the Sen- 
ator will maintain his great interest in 
this subject, and I know he will. 

Mr. THURMOND. The able Senator 
from Massachusetts has long been in- 
terested in the textile industry, and he 
has, I am sure, guarded it zealously; but 
a great many of us do feel that the trade 
and aid policies of our Government 
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must change in some major respects. 
Otherwise the textile industry here is 
going to be shut down. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND. If the Senator 
will listen to the rest of my address, he 
will see how alarming the increase has 
been in the importation of foreign 
manufactured goods within the past 
year. I shall go into the subject in de- 
tail. I intend to give the figures as to 
imports and the increases. They are 
amazing; and I believe after he hears 
them, he will agree that some drastic 
action must be taken, even if it upsets 
the State Department’s hold on the 
trade program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree that we 
must study this matter and take some 
action further than we have now taken 
if we are to keep down and keep from 
increasing the imports of cotton and 
woolen textiles that are coming into this 
country. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
for his contribution in this matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I desire to join those 
Senators who have commended the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
for bringing about this discussion con- 
cerning the plight of the textile indus- 
try. I desire to associate myself with 
the very able comments that have been 
made on the floor protesting the partial 
liquidation of the American textile in- 
dustry. This matter is not confined to 
cotton textiles; woolen textiles have 
likewise taken a dreadful beating under 
the present policy. 

My State is not as important as a tex- 
tile State as is North Carolina and 
South Carolina, but I think we rank 
third in the United States. We have 
approximately 175 textile plants em- 
ploying about 100,000 people in that in- 
dustry, with a payroll of about $300 mil- 
lion annually. So this is a matter of 
vital concern to us. 

It is not only of vital concern, Mr. 
President, to the people who are engaged 
directly in the textile industry; it is also 
a matter of great moment to farmers 
who produce cotton. We all know that 
the Government is being compelled to 
sell a great deal of cotton on the world 
market. 

I wish to associate myself with some 
of the comments made by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. Since 
the end of World War I, we have sent 
about $70 billion abroad under the for- 
eign aid program for almost every con- 
ceivable type of project. That does not 
take into consideration all we have sent 
abroad. We have helped establish and 
reestablish industries, including textile 
industries, in low-wage areas abroad 
with taxes paid in part by the American 
textile industry. 

Along with the $70 billion that we have 
sent abroad, apparently we have also 
sent along about 300,000 of our textile 
jobs. When we consider the wages that 
would have been paid, that amounts to 
several billion dollars that would have 
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been paid to American employees had we 
been able to maintain the textile indus- 
try in this country at the level it had 


We have sent all that abroad and given 
it to foreign countries, many of which 
are better off financially than is the 
United States. Many of those countries 
have balanced budgets and derive their 
revenue in part from industries that have 
been presented to them by the U.S. 
Government to the detriment of our own 
industry. 

Mr. President, I wish again to express 
my willingness and my desire to do any- 
thing that is possible under the circum- 
stances to rectify a very grave injustice 
that is being perpetrated on one single 
industry in this country. 

I have pursued this matter as vigorous- 
ly as I knew how in company with the 
Senator from South Carolina and, I 
think, practically all the other Senators 
who have commented today on the floor. 
We have urged the President to take ac- 
tion on the findings by the Secretary of 
Agriculture that section 22 should be 
invoked. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina prepared a letter that I was glad to 
sign, I believe under date of January 25, 
to the President asking Him to extend 
the scope of that inquiry. 

I regret very much that I received only 
this morning a letter from the Assistant 
to the President declining to extend the 
scope of the inquiry. 

Mr. President, I think that patience 
has ceased to be a virtue in these cir- 
cumstances. I believe that Congress will 
be derelict in its responsibility to the 
American people, if we do not compel’ 
the State Department and the other 
agencies of Government to take some 
action to assure the survival of what is 
left of our textile industry. 

Again I congratulate the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the able and distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia for what 
he has done on behalf of the textile in- 
dustry. His State is one of the leading 
States in the Nation in regard to tex- 
tiles. The Senator has always shown a 
special interest in trying to help the tex- 
tile industry, and I am sure the service 
he has rendered this morning will be 
very beneficial to this cause. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMATHERS in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator yield? 


Mr. THURMOND. I yield to my col- 
league from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I desire to commend my 
colleague from South Carolina for 
bringing up this matter. It is a subject 
very close and dear to my heart. It does 
me a great deal of good to know that 
TR Senators have become interested 

I also wish to commend the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sal- 
TONSTALL], the Senator from Florida 
iMr. Hotianp], and many other Sena- 
tors who have seen fit to really bring to, 
the attention of the people of the United 
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States and of the administration the 
dire need we have at the present time 
for something to be done with regard to 
quotas for other countries which are 
sending material to the United States, 
which is resulting in so many of our citi- 
zens being put out of work. 

I am interested in the textile industry. 
The main reason for my interest is that 
the industry builds up our country and 
gives people work. 

I am interested in the working people 
of my Nation more than in anything 
else. I do not mind telling them so. 
For that reason I back up the industry 
and I shall do everything I can for the 
industry in order to give jobs to the 
working people. 

Senators heard the figures which 
were given this morning. There are 
nearly 1 million people who have been 
put out of employment. When we think 
of that we think of South Carolina, 
of North Carolina, and of Georgia, in 
particular. Those States are the big- 
gest producers, and have more people 
employed in the industry than the other 
States, but they are not suffering quite 
as much as some other States are suf- 
fering. The New England States were 
caught, so far as manufacturing is con- 

in a squeeze play, so to speak. 
We in the South have good weather con- 
ditions. We have cheap power. We 
have a good supply of labor. All of 
those things have helped our industry. 
However, the New England States have 
not only had to compete against those 
factors but, like South Carolina and other 
States, have had to compete against 
cheap foreign wages which are but 10 
percent of what our manufacturers must 
pay. 

Since I serve on the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry I know how 
we have been trying to dispose of cot- 
ton by selling it out of the United States. 
We must sell 40 percent of the cotton 
produced in the United States to other 
countries. When we do that at prices 
cheaper than our own industries can 
buy it at, and the cotton goes to other 
countries, it comes back to us in the 
form of cloth, in the form of shirts, in 
the form of caps, and in the form of 
every other material made of cotton. 

Last summer I was at Myrtle Beach. 
While I was on the beach with a friend 
of mine the little boy of a man from 
South Carolina came up and said, 
“Daddy, I want a cap just like you have 
on.” He handed the boy a dollar and 
told me that was what he paid for his 
hat. The little boy went to the stand, 
and when he came back he said, “Daddy, 
I cannot buy a cap there for $1. The 
cost is $2 for the cap,” The man said, 
‘I will go down to see.” When he went 
to the stand he looked at the cap for 
sale and looked at his own. It was the 
same type of cap, made of the same kind 
of material, but when he looked inside 
caps he learned the dollar cap was 
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Carolina, Georgia, and North Carolina, I 
ask Senators to take note of the fact that 
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approximately one-half of the active tex- 
tile spindles in America are in the two 
States of South Carolina and North Car- 
olina. The State of Georgia ranks next 
highest. So we will become involved in 
the difficulty being experienced by the 
textile industry. The manufacturers in 
New England have faced the greatest dif- 
ficulty so far, and more mills have been 
closed there than in the other States, 
but we will be next unless something is 
done. 

I warned Senators in 1947, when they 
were setting up this Frankenstein in the 
United States, when a group of Senators 
was meeting to consider the matter. At 
that time manufacturers in the United 
States were desirous of helping Japan re- 
habilitate and wanted to build cotton 
mills in Japan. They requested a quar- 
ter of a million dollars to help build mills 
in Japan, 

At that time, I regret to say, there was 
only one voice which warned the country 
about what would happen in the future. 
At that time I spoke up and told Senators 
what would happen. I am sorry it has 
eventuated as I told them at that time 
it would turn out. 

The money which we sent to Japan is 
causing the trouble today, because of the 
goods which are being sent to the United 
States. We helped them at that time. 
Now they are sending part of their pro- 
duction to the United States. They 
make more than our Government will ask 
for. They have set up their own quota 
system in Japan. They know they are 
mistreating the American industry. 
They know we cannot meet the competi- 
tion, or they would not even offer any 
quotas, but they have offered quotas. 

That is the situation we face today. 
Therefore, I commend the Senator. 
Later today I shall make a speech along 
this same line, but I am going to ap- 
proach the subject from a different 
angle. I desire to inform the people of 
this nation what we have built up in 
other nations and what we are doing 
today to tear down our industries at 
home. 

It is time that America thought a little 
bit about the homefires, instead of other 
fires of other nations of the world. It is 
time for us to become a little bit nation- 
alistic, as I see it, instead of being 
worldminded. 

I shall develop that point sometime 
today, I hope. I thank the Senator very 
much for bringing up the subject. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague for his 
fine remarks, which are very pertinent on 
this subject. The senior Senator from 
South Carolina has long been interested 
in the textile industry. When the Sen- 
ator was growing up, as a young man he 
worked in a textile mill. He worked his 
way through college. The Senator de- 
serves a great deal of credit. I know he 
knows the workings of the industry from 
the ground up. His remarks are very 
beneficial in this debate. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from North 
Carolina. 
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Mr. JORDAN. I wish to commend my 
distinguished colleague from South Caro- 
lina for the most able presentation he 
has made of the important subject which 
he has discussed. 

I also wish to associate myself with my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. Ervin] for 
the fine remarks he has made relative to 
the same issue. I also commend other 
Senators who are vitally interested in 
the same problem. 

I also wish to commend the subcom- 
mittee of which the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] was chairman, and 
upon which subcommittee were also the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON] and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND], for the able inves- 
tigation they made last year. Not only 
did the subcommittee go into North and 
South Carolina, but it went into the New 
England States, and all other States 
vitally interested in this important 
problem. 

I had the privilege of attending one of 
the hearings in Charlotte. That meet- 
ing was attended not only by executives 
of textile mills, but by representatives of 
labor organizations, and others con- 
cerned with the textile problem and the 
plight of the textile industry as a result 
of the danger arising because of the con- 
stant flow of imports. 

The report which was made was an 
able one. As I see it, it has not been 
followed in the least. As Senators well 
know, a number of petitions to broaden 
the scope of the investigation under sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as was pointed out a few moments 
ago, were denied. The remedy pre- 
scribed is certainly not adequate to do 
anything about the plight in which the 
textile industry finds itself today. 

I also wish to commend the J. P. 
Stevens Co., to which the Senator has 
referred, and which is running the ad- 
vertisement that is appearing all over 
the United States so that the American 
people can see just exactly what is hap- 
pening not only to the textile industry, 
but to a great many people who are indi- 
rectly affected by the textile industry. 

It is impossible to kill off one industry 
without having the effect of it felt by 
other industries. For example, automo- 
bile manufacturers need textiles for their 
upholstery in automobiles. Therefore 
this is an interrelated problem, which 
affects many people. If employees in a 
textile plant are forced out of jobs, they 
cannot buy automobiles, and they cannot 
buy anything else. Therefore, the whole 
economy suffers. This problem is a vast 
problem, as I see it, and it is becoming 
worse every day. 

I have figures here, which I believe 
the Senator will bring out later more 
graphically than I can, which show that 
the condition is not only bad, but that 
it is getting worse daily. 

A few years ago, before I became a 
Member of this great body, I made a 
tour of Japan at my own expense, to 
study the textile industry there. I also 
went to Hong Kong. I went to the 
Philippines, and I also went to the other 
places in the world where textiles are 
being manufactured. I was astounded 
to find that in Japan, for instance, the 
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mills were much more modern than are 
our own mills in the United States. I 
also saw that the U.S. taxpayers’ dollars 
were used to build those new plants. 

This is not a southern problem. Of 
course, it is of great importance to North 
Carolina, because this is the largest in- 
dustry in North Carolina. It means a 
great deal to our people. As was pointed 
out, 717 plants have closed since the war. 
In that period of time the United States 
has reached its greatest development 
period, not only by way of population in- 
crease, but also from the standpoint of 
corporation growth. The business of 
other corporations has gone up at a 
rapid pace, whereas the textile industry 
has been going down. 

This is a problem also for New Eng- 
land and other parts of the country. 
It is not an area problem. As I have 
said, it means a great deal not only to 
North Carolina and to South Carolina 
and to Georgia and to Alabama, but also 
to other States. 

In the beginning, the United States 
was importing practically all cloth, and 
no garments. The cloth was converted 
by American workers into shirts and 
underwear, and everything else that was 
made from the cloth. In the last year, 
particularly, that problem has been ag- 
gravated. They are now making dresses 
and caps and every conceivable kind of 
garment that can be made out of tex- 
tiles. A great portion of that product 
is being brought into the United States. 

I believe we had a moral obligation to 
put Japan back on its feet, and to make 
it possible for its people to clothe them- 
selves. I did not object to that in any 
way. However, I do object to having 
American taxpayers’ money used to 
build plants which take jobs away from 
the American people, regardless of what 
is made by those plants. The plants I 
saw in Japan were brandnew plants, 
equipped with American machinery. 
They were air-conditioned plants, of 
one-story construction. The tile walls 
and floors were more beautiful than are 
the floors in the Senate Chamber, and 
they far exceeded anything that I have 
ever seen in this country. 

Their wage scale is approximately 20 
cents an hour. If Senators will check 
that wage scale with the wage scale of 
the textile industry in this country, they 
will find that the American wage scale 
averages about a dollar and fifty cents 
and hour. 

I then went to Hong Kong, and I 
found that conditions there were even 
worse than in Japan, from the stand- 
point of competition. The people of 
Japan were complaining about the com- 
petition from Hong Kong, where the 
mills were paying only 10 cents an hour. 
The Hong Kong plants, too, were new 
plants. They were producing great 
quantities of textiles, and the big bulk of 
that production was being sent to the 
United States. The products are ex- 
ported as Crown Colony exports, and 
consequently they are not counted in the 
self-imposed quota which the Japanese 
mills imposed on themselves. That has 
been referred to previously in the debate, 
and was particularly mentioned by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] a short time ago. 
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T found that the people in Hong Kong 
were complaining about the competition 
from Pakistan and India, where the mills 
were paying only about 5 cents an hour. 

Therefore, I did not find anyone in 
the textile industry who was happy. I 
have stated the type of competition we 
are faced with from these various coun- 
tries. As has been brought out, the 
American taxpayer is paying a subsidy 
on cotton which is 8 cents a pound less 
than the price for which it is sold in this 
country. 

Another distressing feature is that the 
textile importations come not only from 
Japan. That was the beginning nation, 
and it was the largest exporter to this 
country. However, in the last year, more 
than at any other time, Syria has 
started to export yarn into the United 
States. Italy has started to import yarn 
into the United States, and also cloth 
and fabrics and dresses and shirts. West 
Germany is now shipping into the 
United States. Lebanon is now ship- 
ping into the United States. Austria is 
now shipping into the United States. 
Canada is also shipping into the United 
States. The Netherlands are shipping 
into the United States. Pakistan is now 
shipping into the United States. Egypt 
is shipping into the United States. 

There are two additional countries 
which have become exporters in the last 
few months, namely, Spain and Portugal. 
They have become large exporters. 

I do not know whether the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
realizes this or not, but Spain is a large 
producer of cotton, and produces a great 
deal of cotton. They grow their own 
cotton, and manufacture their own 
goods and then ship the goods over here, 
and thus drive Americans out of jobs. 
All of this is already affecting New York, 
because New York is one of the large 
producers of finished ladies’ dresses, 
shirts, sport shirts, and all the other 
type of outerwear that is manufactured. 
It is affecting them right now, and it will 
affect them even more as time goes on. 
Importations are increasing in every 
category that I know anything about in 
the textile industry. 

Therefore it seems to me that the 
President should take action. I know he 
is having a study made. But he should 
take appropriate action under section 22, 
under which he is having an investiga- 
tion made. 

If nothing is done, it will be up to 
Congress to say, This must be stopped.” 

There is another vital feature about 
this matter which concerns the people 
I am discussing. It deals with the coun- 
tries from which we are bringing these 
imports into our country. The more we 
import from them the larger their plants 
will become. They will expand their 
plants. When the time comes when they 
must stop selling us all these goods, they 
will have to shut down their plants. 
Then we will have lost another friend. 
In the end we will not have helped them 
at all, because we will throw those peo- 
ple out of work. In Spain, France, 
Switzerland, West Germany, and many 
other countries people are moving from 
farms into small villages and towns to 
be employed in the textile industry. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I believe that is the 
most important argument that has been 
made here this afternoon. The trouble 
is that we have led and lulled these coun- 
tries into believing that the American 
consumer market is inexhaustible inso- 
far as exports are concerned. This is the 
troublesome situation we found at the 
time we were conducting our investiga- 
tion. We found that already some plants 
in Japan were being closed because the 
industry had overexpanded. Much of 
the trouble in Latin America today 
stems from the fact that during the war 
period we created the impression in 
Latin America that for all time we could 
buy all the mineral and metals that they 
could produce. Then came the cessation 
of hostilities, and we closed down the 
market. That threw a great many of 
their people out of work. As a result we 
earned their animosity, which today is 
stronger than our good will was at the 
time we helped open their plants. 

The pitch here has been that so far the 
countries which are now being rehabili- 
tated and are beginning to industrialize 
are all striving for the American con- 
sumer market. There is absolutely 
nothing wrong with that. But, after all, 
what is happening in the United States 
now is that we are beginning to kill the 
goose that laid the golden egg. We do 
not have a market that can take them 
all and stay solvent. As I brought out 
a short while ago, in the last 10 years 
717 American textile mills have closed. 
How much longer can we last before the 
flag goes up? The textile industry in the 
United States has lost 325,000 jobs in 
the last 10 years, Imports of worsteds 
and woolens alone have grown from 4 
million yards to 46 million yards in 10 
years. One-half of all the worsted and 
woolen mills in the United States have 
closed. One-half of all the jobs in those 
industries have been lost. 

If we consider woolens and worsteds, 
and then American made screws and 
barbed wire, and keep multiplying and 
multiplying, and as Italy rehabilitates, as 
Germany rehabilitates, as France reha- 
bilitates, as the Philippines rehabilitate, 
and as India rehabilitates, and every one 
wants to sell to the American market, 
everything will be lovely as long as we 
can absorb their production. But when 
we get to the point where we are putting 
Americans out of work, as has been indi- 
cated in the investigation we have con- 
ducted—and no one has yet disputed it 
or refuted the figures—we can see for 
ourselves that that will lead to an im- 
balance of international payments to the 
distress of our own economy. 

That was brought out at the meeting 
of Foreign Ministers of Finance a year 
ago in Washington. For the first time 
in the history of this administration, the 
Secretary of the Treasury rose and said 
that the disparity between exports and 
imports was creating a situation that 
would be chaotic if it continued. We 
now find that $4 billion of Amer- 
ican gold has left the country and will 
not come back. Why? Because for- 
eign nations send us their goods, but 
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they do not buy from us, we pay them 
and our gold does not come back to us. 
Now we find that we are without $4 bil- 
lion of America’s gold. 

Unless someone rises to face this prob- 
lem for what it is, we shall find out one 
day that what has happened to the tex- 
tile industry can happen to any and 
every other industry. I am not advo- 
cating that we should cut off interna- 
tional trade. I agree with the philos- 
ophy of Cordell Hull, as he expressed it. 
But today a new factor has entered into 
the whole picture of international trade. 
It is a political factor. 

We are told that unless we buy all the 
goods which Japan manufactures, she 
cannot stand up against the threat of 
Red China. That may be true. On the 
other hand, Japan must be made to un- 
derstand that if the United States be- 
comes economically bankrupt, we cannot 
help Japan anyway. 

Japan is the biggest exporter of textile 
goods of any nation in the world—mind 
you, Mr, President, of any nation in the 
world. 

Ten years ago we exported 15 percent 
of our production in textiles. Today the 
percentage has dropped to 5, and it keeps 
going down. The industry has just been 
able to survive to date. We have lost 
717 mills. And the time has come when 
we must begin to reappraise and reana- 
lyze what is taking place. We must find 
out where we are going, because the di- 
rection in which we are traveling is 
dangerous. If we continue in that di- 
rection without any reins or checks, we 
shall find out one day that even our 
friends abroad in the hope that they 
would sell their production to America 
have overextended and overexpanded 
their industry. We will find in Western 
Europe the same kind of trouble which 
confronts us in Latin America today. 
Why? Because we have encouraged the 
nations of Western Europe to overex- 
pand, When they begin to contract 
their industries, when they begin to re- 
cede and begin to shut down, they will 
blame us for not continuing to buy their 
expanded production. 

That is the trouble. I said that to 
Under Secretary of State Dillon; I said 
it to Secretary of Commerce Mueller. 
They listened attentively, and they 
agreed that the problem is serious. The 
only reaction is, we ask each other, 
What is the answer? ` 

The answer is very simple. A time 
will soon have to come when our repre- 
sentatives will have to be courageous 
enough and strong enough to face the 
facts of life as they are. We shall have 
to tell our friends abroad that we can 
absorb only so much. There will have 
to be a stop to excessive imports. 
Whether it will have to be on a nation- 
to-nation basis or an over-all basis, I do 
not know. But I say the time will come 
when we shall have to begin to look at 
this whole problem realistically. 

There was a time when we were told 
that 4 million American workers would 
be needed to produce and service Ameri- 
can products which would be sold abroad. 
The President of the United States made 
that statement at the time the historic 
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Trade Act was before Congress for ex- 
tension, Today that picture has 
changed, A 

We were told at that time that we 
would buy $12 billion of foreign goods, 
but that we would sell $18 billion of our 
own. That condition is no longer true. 
We have almost reached parity now 
between exports and imports. 

We have been able to “take it” up to 
now. But I think we are on the thres- 
hold of a new day. If we want to see 
light and not darkness in the develop- 
ment of the free world, I think we shall 
have to sit down and talk cold facts in 
the way Secretary Anderson talked to 
the financial ministers at the meeting 
in September; in the way Mr. Kearns 
talked in Tokyo; the way I talked to him 
in my office at the time Japan wanted to 
raise her voluntary quota from 235 mil- 
lion yards of cotton goods to 246 million 
yards. 

I made a forceful speech to him in my 
office. I said that such action would 
kill American industry. I said that 
Japan’s proposal would hurt the textile 
industry in America. 

I felt reassured when 6 months after 
that he made to the Japanese the same 
speech which I made to him in my office. 
He said, in effect, that the time had come 
when Japan could destroy the very in- 
strumentality which was intended to 
help Japan—the strong economy of the 
United States. 

What has happened in Japan has hap- 
pened in Italy and in France. It will 
happen in the Philippines. It will hap- 
pen in Great Britain and in West Ger- 
many. ‘The producers of those nations 
will be lulled into the belief that they can 
expand and expand and continue to sell 
to the American consumer. But if the 
American consumer loses his job, he will 
not have the money with which to buy 
the goods. That is just as plain as the 
day is bright. We must begin to think in 
practical, realistic terms. We must act 
sensibly and be a little more selective. 

Let us buy more of the things we do 
not make but which we need. Let us 
look a little more closely at what our 
foreign trade policy is doing to Amer- 
ican industry, especially to the textile 
industry. The figures have been de- 
veloped. 

I say to the gentlemen in the State 
Department: You are good Americans. 
You are sincere Government officials. 
But please do not run wild every time 
someone says to you, “Unless you let 
us sell you more goods, the Commies will 
come.” Do not be too gullible. We can 
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American economy that is safe and 
sound. 

This is a serious problem. American 
industry needs to be saved. We need 
international trade, but we must be more 
selective. We cannot do tomorrow the 
things we did yesterday. The situation 
has changed. The world has become 
rehabilitated. The economies of many 
Haste have been helped back to 


When I was in Denmark, our Senate 
group was briefed by the Ambassador. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
South Carolina permit me to continue? 
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Mr. THURMOND. Les, I am glad to 
yield further. 

Mr. PASTORE. I asked the repre- 
sentative of the State Department what 
was the percentage of unemployment in 
Denmark. At that time 12 percent of 
the working population of Rhode Island 
was out of work, He said he did not 
have the figures but could obtain them. 
I asked him to do so, because it was 
important. What I am saying is not in 
derogation of Denmark, Ido not mean 
it to be such. I am merely stating a 
fact. 

The State Department representative 
returned and said that the rate of un- 
employment in Denmark was 5 percent. 
While 12 percent of the working popu- 
lation in my State was out of work at 
that time, and the rate of unemploy- 
ment in the United States was 6 percent, 
Denmark on her part was complaining 
because she was not selling more of her 
dairy products. I understand that at 
the time all the dairy products used by 
our troops in West Germany were be- 
ing exported, not from Wisconsin, not 
from the United States, but from Den- 
mark. 

Mr. President, how far can we go? 
How much more of this can we take? 
The time has come when we shall have 
to be more courageous and stern in our 
negotiations, we must avoid agreements 
that compel us to subject ourselves to 
quotas instituted by other nations. I 
know why that is so in the case of Japan. 
It is because we have already negotiated 
an agreement with that country. We 
in America are not in the habit of break- 
ing our treaties, It is now in the prov- 
ince of Japan to institute a voluntary 
quota. But when we renegotiate again, 
let us not make the same mistake twice. 
Let us consider, a little, our own indus- 
try. Let the men in the State Department 
read the newspapers. Let them read the 
reports which are published. Let them 
weigh the fact that 717 textile mills in 
the United States have closed in 10 
years. If that is not true, let them say 
so. If it is true, let it be a warning that 
if this trend continues, if this situation 
persists, we will be killing the goose that 
laid the golden egg—the sound economy 
in which national security is born. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
commend the able Senator from Rhode 
Island for his pertinent and appropriate 
remarks. I think he has succinctly pre- 
sented the question in a very able 
manner. 

Mr. President, I now yield further to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself most definitely and 
emphatically with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island. 


I have never said—either on this floor 
or anywhere else—that I want all im- 
ports into this country stopped. I have 
said that we must regulate them and 
must bring them into line, and we must 
do so in an orderly fashion. 

As my colleague from North Carolina 
and as the Senator from Rhode Island 
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know, our country is partly responsible 
for the fact that today Japan has to im- 
port goods into this country, for our 
country has built up a textile industry 
in Pakistan, a natural market for Japan. 
And American dollars were used for that 
purpose. Therefore, Japan has been 
forced to find new markets. 

But the manufactured goods produced 
in Japan are produced at wage scales 
far lower than those which apply in the 
United States; and Americans cannot 
possibly live on the Japanese wage scales. 
Neither do we want our people to live 
on relief. But if the present course is 
continued, our relief rolls will grow 
larger, rather than smaller. 

I shall not take much more of the 
time of the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina, because I know he has 
prepared an excellent speech. 

A few minutes ago I referred to the 
importations of garments and other fin- 
ished goods which not only take away 
the jobs of those who operate the looms 
and the spinners in our country, but 
also take away the jobs of the cutters 
and the other Americans who are em- 
ployed in the U.S. garment industry. In 
1958, 14% million dozen shirts were im- 
ported into the United States. The man- 
ufacture of those shirts would provide 
employment for many of our people. 
But in 1959, 2.41 million dozen shirts 
were imported. In other words, the im- 
portations have increased very rapidly. 
Furthermore, many other textile goods 
are now being imported—among them, 
ladies’ blouses. They are being import- 
ed by the millions. Hosiery and other 
textile goods are also being imported 
in large quantities. 

I repeat that at an early date we must 
find some way to regulate—not to stop— 
such importations. I do not favor stop- 
ping the importation of any goods into 
our country. But we mus: decide what 
the American consumption of such goods 
will be and what part of that consump- 
tion is to be produced by American 
workers, and then limit the imports ac- 
cordingly. 

I was told that the Japanese are build- 
ing a textile machinery plant in Brazil, 
and are sending their Japanese special- 
ists to show the Brazilians how to run 
the plant. I know that Brazil is now 
importing textiles into the United States, 
whereas Brazil used to purchase textile 
goods from the United States. 

As the able Senator from Rhode Is- 
land has pointed out, our country used 
to be a large éxporter of textile goods— 
especially those of the finer classes—to 
almost all the other countries of the 
world. But in a short time that situation 
has entirely changed; and today our ex- 
ports of such goods have almost ended. 
If the present trend continues, it will 
not be long before no American goods in 
those categories will be exported; and 
when that happens, many Americans will 
lose their jobs. 

My concern relates to more than tex- 
tiles. I am concerned with all employ- 
ment in the United States. This situa- 
tion affects not only North Carolina, but 
also South Carolina, Rhode Island, and 
all the other States of the Union, 
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For example, foreign-produced tran- 
sistor radios are now being sold on the 
American market at prices approxi- 
mately one-half of the cost of producing 
such radios in the United States; and I 
am told that last year the importations 
of foreign-produced transistor radios 
amounted to approximately 40 percent of 
the total sales of such radios in our 
country. In North Carolina there are 
electronics plants; and the importations 
of such radios take more jobs away from 
North Carolinians. 

Today, Japan has practically captured 
the ball-point pen market in this coun- 


Mr. President, cigarette lighters might 
be regarded as a minor item. However, 
the livelihood of many Americans de- 
pends upon the manufacture of cigarette 
lighters. Foreign-produced cigarette 
lighters can now be purchased in the 
United States at prices much lower than 
the prices which necessarily must be 
charged for cigarette lighters manufac- 
tured in this country. I have in my 
pocket a cigarette lighter which was 
given tome. The words “made in Japan” 
appear in very fine print on that lighter. 
In fact, I thought the lighter was manu- 
factured in this country, because the pat- 
ent for the manufacture of such lighters 
was issued to an American. But the 
label on this lighter shows that it was 
manufactured in Japan. 

Similarly, today our automobile manu- 
facturers are no longer shouting about 
their exports. As a matter of fact, I 
think I am correct in saying that the 
imports of automobiles into this country 
now exceeds the exports of American- 
manufactured automobiles. 

Last year I took a trip to South Amer- 
ica. I traveled there on a very large 
vessel. The captain of the ship told me 
that in prior years his ship had carried 
approximately half a load of steel on 
every trip. But he said that in the last 
year his ship had carried no steel what- 
ever. Instead, all the steel going to those 
countries now is going to them from Bel- 
gium and other parts of the world. 

Reinforcing bars can now be produced 
in foreign countries for 40 percent to 50 
percent less than the cost of production 
in the United States. 

Practically all the nails being used in 
the United States are now being im- 
ported, because foreign-produced nails 
can be sold here at prices $4 or $5 a keg 
less than the price which necessarily 
must be charged for nails manufactured 
in the United States. 

Barbed wire, which, of course, is prin- 
cipally used to keep cattle and horses in 
the fields, used to be manufactured in 
large quantities in the United States. 
But today practically all the barbed wire 
used in the United States is being im- 
ported. 

Similarly, the American optical goods 
manufacturers and the American camera 
manufacturers are encountering very 
great trouble. 

One by one the foreign producers are 
taking over our markets. Something 
must be done soon about this situation, 
because, if not, Americans will not be 
able to buy even the cheapest imported 
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goods. If a man does not have a job, he 
cannot purchase anything at any price. 

The plywood industry is also vital to 
North Carolina. But practically all the 
plywood mills in North Carolina have 
had to shut down, chiefly because of 
Japanese imports of plywood, inasmuch 
as plywood can be manufactured in 
Japan much, much cheaper than the 
cost of manufacturing it in the United 
States. As a result of the closing of the 
Plywood mills in North Carolina, not 
only are those who formerly worked in 
those mills now without their jobs, but 
also the large number of North Carolini- 
ans who formerly supplied to the North 
Carolina plywood mills the lumber they 
used are now without that employment. 

Therefore, Mr. Presidert, if the Tariff 
Commission will not take some immedi- 
ate action to help in this situation—and, 
in particular, to help the textile in- 
dustry, which has been harder hit than 
any other American industry—I think 
Congress must take action. 

At the same time—as the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island has said 
such action is also necessary if we are 
to save our foreign friends. Otherwise, 
we shall soon make enemies of them; 
for if we permit them to overexpand 
their manufactures, and if then we are 
compelled to reduce the imports, they 
will be the worst enemies we have. 

I thank the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for yielding to me, Mr. President. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment the able Senator 
from North Carolina for the valuable 
information he has supplied during this 
debate. He has been engaged for many 
years in the textile industry, and he 
knows that industry from one end to the 
other. He knows just what that indus- 
try has suffered, and he is aware of the 
hundreds of thousands of jobs which 
American textile workers have lost be- 
cause of the importations. I am sure he 
foresees greater danger today than ever 
before, and a seriously growing threat to 
American industry and American labor, 
unless steps to remedy the situation are 
taken promptly. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JORDAN. I think I know as much 
about the textile industry as does any 
other Member of the Senate. I do not 
say that in a spirit of bragging; but I 
started to work in a cotton mill as a 
sweeper, and in those days the wages 
were 20 cents an hour, and we worked 
12 hours a day. I do not want this coun- 
try to return to those conditions. I do 
not want this country ever to go back to 
that condition, because it cannot. 

I have worked all over cotton mills. 
I have worked in them for a long time. 
I know the cotton-mill industry. I know 
the people. I know that plants, the 
warehouses, and other facilities which 
were in existence at the time I started 
to work in the mills today have gone 
completely out of business because the 
competition from abroad has completely 
wrecked their business, They will not 
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go into operation again because the ma- 
chinery has been junked and melted and 
has gone into other uses. 

I thank the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for yielding to me. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia, with the understanding that I 
retain the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I commend the Senator from South 
Carolina for the splendid presentation 
he has made of one of the most difficult 
problems that confront this country, in 
my judgment. 

I wish to commend the junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan] for 
disclosing a great many pertinent facts 
in regard to the situation that confronts 
us, and also wish to commend the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
who was chairman of a committee that 
made a report with respect to textile 
importations into this country, which 
report every Member of the Senate 
should read. I have read it twice. It 
is a very fine-presentation of a great 
problem that confronts us. 

I was one of the Senators who, in 1935, 
voted for the Hull reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. Iam still for it. I think it was 
far superior to the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
bills and other bills written in commit- 
tees of Congress, But the program 
should be reciprocal. This country 
should get the advantage of trade with 
other countries coincidentally with the 
importations that come into this coun- 
try. 
The problems facing the textile indus- 
try, the cotton and wool manufacturers, 
is one of the greatest domestic problems 
that confront the American people in 
the field of foreign trade. A big woolen 
mill in the town of Winchester in my 
State closed up not so long ago, and it 
was a serious blow to that community. 

The question is serious because of the 
disparity between the wages paid in this 
country and those paid in countries from 
which we import textiles. Probably in 
some cases the wages in some of those 
countries are not much over 10 percent 
of the wages paid in this country. 

Iam glad the statements on this sub- 
ject have been made. I want to say that, 
as chairman of the Finance Committee, 
which has jurisdiction of this matter, it 
is a question of deep concern both to 
the chairman and the members of the 
committee. 

As chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, I recently wrote a letter to the 
President of the United States, asking 
for a full investigation, and for sugges- 
tions as to what can be done to save 
the textile industry from the great in- 
jury which would result from the clos- 
ing down of many plants. 

I merely desired to make this state- 
ment. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to express 
appreciation to the able and distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia for his 
remarks. There is no Member of the 
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Senate who is more highly respected 
than is the able senior Senator from 
Virginia. I am sure that he and his 
committee will give this question their 
most serious consideration, and, if it is 
necessary to establish quotas to save the 
jobs of Americans, I believe his com- 
— will do it. I wish again to thank 


At this point, Mr. President, I would 
like to explain the graph which appears 
in the advertisement to which I have 
referred and to which the text of the 
advertisement refers. The graph shows 
the imports of countable cotton cloth, 
excluding all garments and other fab- 
ricated items, in millions of square yards 
by quarters for the years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959. For the year 1957, the graph 
shows that there was imported into the 
United States between 35 million square 
yards and 25 million square yards per 
quarter. There was very little fluctua- 
tion over the four quarters. There was 
little fluctuation in 1958, the level of 
imports being approximately 36 million 
square yards per quarter. The alarm- 
ing thing indicated by this chart is the 
increase over the four quarters in 1959. 
For January, February, and March, 
1959, a total of 36.8 million square yards 
of countable cotton cloth were im- 
ported. In April, May, and June, the 
imports increased to 45.3 million yards. 
In July, August, and September, they 
increased again to 55.9 million square 
yards. In October, November, and De- 
cember—and this is the most alarming 
fact, Mr. President—the imports of 
countable cotton cloth, excluding gar- 
ments and other fabricated items, in- 
creased to the amazing total of 102.8 
million square yards, almost double the 
previous quarter. The text of the ad- 
vertisement continues as follows: 

As matters now stand, the cheap prices 
of textiles imported from low-wage countries 
cannot be matched by the American textile 
industry. The reasons are simple. First 
modern textile facilities have been built over- 
seas, often with the aid of the American tax- 
payer. Second, and more important, is the 
higher wage scale and living standard of the 
American textile worker. This means higher 
costs, including health and hospitalization 
insurance, social security benefits, mainte- 
nance of safe working conditions, local, State, 
and Federal taxes and vacations with pay, 
all of which are part of the American way 
of life. 

It seems abundantly clear that some rea- 
sonable restrictions are needed to check this 
flow of cheaply made imports. If it is not 
done, and soon, more and more American 
jobs will be lost and an essential American 
industry will be further impaired. 

Others share this opinion. More than a 
year ago, a special Senate subcommittee, 
composed of Senator PASTORE, of Rhode Is- 
land, chairman; Senator Corron, of New 
Hampshire; and Senator THurmonp, of South 
Carolina, studied the problems of the Amer- 
ican textile industry and held public hear- 
ings. In its report to the Senate, the com- 
mittee said, “In view of the defense essen- 
tiality of the domestic textile industry we 
feel that the only answer to the problem is 
to regulate the flow of foreign textile prod- 
ucts into this country. The quotas estab- 
lished need not be fixed for all time.” To 
date, no action has been taken on this rec- 
ommendation. 


American cotton growers, too, are con- 
cerned as they see more and more of the 
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domestic cotton market being taken away 
from their best customer, the American 
spinner. 

We believe ceilings governing imports 
should be established to stem the rising tide 
of low-wage imports endangering the liveli- 
hoods of those who work in cotton growing, 
textile manufacturing, and garment making. 
Without altering the fundamental objectives 
of our foreign policy, and without being 
unfair to anyone, sensible controls can lift 
part of the disproportionate load now carried 
by the textile industry. 

It seems to us that full discussion of this 
problem at this time will serve a very use- 
ful purpose in seeking a fair solution for a 
resulting situation which was not con- 
templated or intended at the time our exist- 
ing foreign trade policy was being formulated. 

The 34,000 employees of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Inc., produce over 700 million yards of 
fabric annually to serve all America through 
its vital industries, such as agriculture, air- 
craft and missile, automotive, building, 
chemical, clothing, electrical, home furnish- 
ings, rubber, shipping, and many others. 


That, Mr. President, is the text of the 
full-page advertisement which appeared 
in many of the leading papers across the 
country. 

Mr. President, as I have said, this ad- 
vertisement is a public service, for the 
public should be advised of the alarming 
facts which are taking place under and 
by virtue of our so-called reciprocal 
trade program. Unfortunately, even in 
a full-page newspaper advertisement, 
sufficient space is not available to give 
the entire statistical picture. This ad- 
vertisement portrays, primarily, the 
drastic jump in imports of cotton cloth 
and, indeed, it shows an alarming pic- 
jure. 

Traditionally, the United States has 
been a net exporter of cotton cloth by a 
very wide margin. For instance, the ra- 
tio of U.S. imports of cotton cloth to ex- 
ports of cotton cloth for the years 1949- 
58 are as follows: For 1949, the ratio 
was 2 percent; for 1950, 9 percent; for 
1951, 6 percent; for 1952, 5 percent; and 
at this point, Mr. President, the increase 
began in earnest. In 1953 the ratio was 
10 percent; 1954, 12 percent; 1955, 25 
percent; 1956, 37 percent; 1957, 22 per- 
cent; and 1958, 28 percent. Over the 
years the ratio has fluctuated, but for 
the 10-year period it has increased 
steadily. This steady increase over the 
10-year period is, in itself, a considerable 
cause for concern, but as stated by the 
advertisement, does not show the truly 
drastic picture which has come into 
focus in view of the events in 1959. 

The ratios of imports of cotton cloth 
to exports by months in 1959 are as fol- 
lows: January, 21 percent; February, 41 
percent; March, 33 percent; April, 33 
percent; May, 41 percent; June, 39 per- 
cent; July, 55 percent; August, 45 per- 
cent; September, 55 percent; October, 62 
percent; November, 90 percent; and De- 
cember, 93 percent. Nothing could more 
emphaticaly demonstrate our worsening 
trade position with respect to cotton 
cloth than the fact that as late as Janu- 
ary 1959, U.S. imports of cotton cloth 
were 21 percent as large as the exports; 
but by December 1959, U.S. imports were 
93 percent of exports, imports having 
reached an all-time record high of 241 
million square yards in 1959. 


1960 


Although the figures are not available 
for the part of 1960 to date, there is every 
indication that the ratio is continuing to 
increase, We are on the verge of becom- 
ing a net importer of cotton cloth and, 
in fact, we may have already reached 
that point. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, the 
statistics on imports of cotton cloth, as 
black a picture as they show, do not re- 
veal the entirety of the picture. The 
figures on the imports of cotton yarn and 
cotton apparel are equally as frightening. 

With respect to imports of cotton yarn, 
the same trend is obvious that is shown 
by the statistics on imports of cotton 
cloth. For instance, in the first quarter 
of 1959, imports of cotton yarn were 
282,756 pounds. In the second quarter, 
they were 223,065 pounds. In the third 
quarter, they were 194,189 pounds. The 
fourth quarter, Mr. President, as was the 
case with imports of cotton cloth, shows 
a tremendous increase, for our imports 
of cotton yarn in the fourth quarter of 
1959 reached the astounding total of 
680,427 pounds. This brings the total 
imports of yarn for 1959 to 1,380,437 
pounds, as compared with the 835,000 
pounds which were imported in 1958. 

Although it is difficult to measure the 
imports of the total apparel which was 
made of cotton, the trend in apparel im- 
ports can be graphically illustrated by 
selecting specific items which have been 
brought into this country. For example, 
in the first quarter of 1959, the United 
States imported 379,000 dozen shirts. In 
the second quarter of 1959, imports of 
cotton shirts were up 22 percent to 
461,000 dozen. By September of 1959, 
imports of cotton shirts had reached 1.5 
million dozen, which was equal to the 
total imports for the entire year of 1958. 
Although the final figures for imports 
on cotton shirts have not been released 
by the Tariff Commission for the last 
portion of 1959, the total rate for 1959 
is up to 2.41 million dozen. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as pointed out in the advertise- 
ment, these statistics do not relate solely 
to the fact that some American indus- 
tries will have their profits impaired. 
Every yard of cloth, every item of ap- 
parel, and every pound of yarn which 
is imported into the United States rep- 
resents labor performed by someone 
other than an American citizen, and as 
our imports continuously approach—and 
possibly by this time equal or surpass— 
our exports, jobs for American citizens 
are decreasing correspondingly. 

This is no time for the National Gov- 
ernment to adhere to and administer 
policies which have the net effect of 
decreasing employment for American 
citizens. It is quite true that at the 
present time employment in the United 
States is at an almost alltime high. We 
must ever keep in mind, however, that 
the number of workers in the United 
States will increase by nearly 20 per- 
cent, up 13.5 million, to a total of 87 
million, by 1970. The increase in the 
number of workers during the 1960’s will 
be by far the largest for any 10-year 
period in our history—50 percent great- 
er than during the 1950’s. According to 
recent estimates by the Department of 
Labor, a greater percentage of the in- 
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creased work force will be constituted of 
unskilled and semiskilled workers, in- 
cluding those in the older age groups and 
a larger percentage of women workers. 
Despite earlier retirements, it is esti- 
mated that 20 percent more workers will 
be 45 years and over in 1970 than in 1960. 
By 1970 it is estimated that there will 
be about 30 million women workers—6 
million more than in 1960. 

Studies by the Labor Department show 
that already the percentages of unem- 
ployed are much greater among groups 
who are less skilled and have a lower 
degree of education; and it is in these 
groups that the crucial problem of un- 
employment will develop, if it develops, 
in the next decade. Our economic his- 
tory has clearly proven that textile 
workers can be trained readily from this 
particular portion of the labor pool; to 
wit, older people, women, and persons 
who have been unable to secure a high 
level of formal education and technical 
training. This is the exact area in which 
we must concentrate our efforts to pro- 
vide not less, but additional employment. 
We can no longer administer the poli- 
cies of the National Government exclu- 
sively for the benefit of foreign nations 
to the detriment of deserving American 
workers. 

I do not mean to imply, Mr. President, 
that the textile industry is bearing or 
will bear ultimately the total brunt of 
the maladministration of the trade pro- 
gram. Already other basie industries, 
such as steel and automobiles, are feel- 
ing the pressure of increased imports 
and decreased exports. In the postwar 
era, our policies for the reconstruction 
and industrialization of the so-called 
backward nations of the world have been 
concentrated in the field of light indus- 
tries, primarily textiles. As the indus- 
trialization program of these countries 
continues with or without our help—now 
that we have set them on the road— 
they will make greater and greater dents 
in all areas of the markets for our in- 
dustrial products. 

The so-called reciprocal trade pro- 
gram, as originally conceived and en- 
acted into law, was certainly not de- 
signed to visit these drastic consequences 
on American industries and American 
workers. Despite the unwise delegation 
by Congress of its constitutional power, 
authority, and responsibility to regulate 
tariffs and imports to the executive 
branch, basic safeguards for the protec- 
tion of domestic industries and Amer- 
ican workers were provided in the law. 
Unfortunately, as our trade program has 
come ever increasingly to be adminis- 
tered as an instrument of foreign policy, 
rather than as an economic program, 
those safeguards provided in the basic 
law delegating the congressional power 
to the Executive have been usurped or 
ignored. In their place, halfhearted ef- 
forts have been made to remedy the sit- 
uation by extra-legal methods conceived 
in the minds of those concerned with 
foreign policy, rather than in the minds 
of economists. I refer, of course, to the 
so-called voluntary quota agreements ne- 
gotiated with the Japanese, who were the 
source of the initial flood of our textile 
imports. 
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Mr. President, the voluntary quota 
system, so far as the Japanese textile 
import situation is concerned, has un- 
doubtedly been of assistance to Amer- 
ican textile plants and American textile 
workers. It is not, however, a satisfac- 
tory solution of even the Japanese im- 
port problem, much less the overall tex- 
tile import problem. 

In the first place, Mr. President, the 
textile import situation from Japan is a 
peculiar economic situation, in itself. 
Exports from Japan are closely regulated 
by governmental agencies, and it is there- 
fore possible to negotiate directly with 
the Japanese Government on exports of 
a particular commodity, since the Gov- 
ernment is in a position to supervise the 
exports and insure that the so-called vol- 
untary agreements are adhered to. At 
this point, let me make it clear that in 
my opinion the voluntary quota agree- 
ments are unsound, both as a matter of 
principle and practicality, even in the 
case of such nations as Japan. It would 
seem that the least that American indus- 
tries and American workers have the 
right to expect from their own Govern- 
ment is action in protection of their in- 
terests. They should not have to rely for 
that protection on the grace of a foreign 
nation. Aside from the matter of prin- 
ciple, however, Mr. President, as I have 
pointed out, the situation with Japan is 
unique. Voluntary quotas cannot even 
be approached with other countries 
which have come into prominence as ex- 
porters of cotton textiles to the United 
States. These countries are many, and 
their exports to the United States are 
ever increasing. Consider, for example, 
the imports into the United States of un- 
bleached cloth. In 1958 the United 
States imported a total of 50,383,000 
square yards, of which 37,784,000 square 
yards originated in Japan. In 1959, 
however, U.S. imports of unbleached cot- 
ton cloth had increased to a total of 145,- 
405,000 square yards, of which only 41,- 
128,000 square yards were from Japan. 
Of the approximately 95-million-square- 
yard increase, Japan was the originator 
of only 4 million square yards of that in- 
crease. The bulk of the increase came 
from other places such as Hong Kong, 
which increased from 1,262,000 square 
yards to 29,898,000 square yards; India, 
which increased from 455,000 square 
yards to 22,419,000 square yards; France, 
which increased from 16,000 square yards 
to 10,288,000 square yards; Spain, which 
in 1958 exported no unbleached cotton 
cloth to the United States, but in 1959 
exported 9,310,000 square yards. Other 
countries from which imports increased 
drastically included Korea, Pakistan, 
Formosa, West Germany, and Switzer- 
land. It should be quite obvious that no 
voluntary quota system will satisfactorily 
meet the problem of the increased im- 
ports from these many countries. 

Mr. President, it is still possible un- 
der the existing law for the executive 
department to counter and remedy this 
problem with machinery provided it. I 
refer primarily, of course, to the escape 
clause procedure established in the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act. The escape clause 
procedure was designed specifically for 
the purpose of preventing any domestic 
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industry from being injured by the 
operation of the program. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, the executive department 
has established such a consistent policy 
of declining to implement the Tariff 
Commission’s findings that this pro- 
cedure has, to all intents and purposes, 
been nullified as an instrument to pro- 
vide the protection for which it was 
originally intended. Domestic industries 
have become so discouraged by the ad- 
ministration’s refusal to give relief that 
Tariff Commission cases, expensive and 
cumbersome in the first place, have 
ceased to hold any hope. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, let me say 
that I regret that I have not been able 
to hear all of the Senator’s presenta- 
tion on this timely subject. I have been 
holding a hearing of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, and I have 
just completed that hearing. I am de- 
lighted that the Senator is making a 
speech on this subject. He may have 
already answered my question; I do not 
know. However, I understood him to say 
within the last few minutes, in the 
course of his speech, that there is ample 
legislation on which the administration 
could act. Am I correct in that state- 
ment? 

Mr. THURMOND. Well, as I stated, 
there is machinery under which that ac- 
tion could be taken through the escape 
clause. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I recall, a letter 
was written by President Eisenhower to 
Mr. Jor Martin, former Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, who is from 
Massachusetts and has a great interest 
in the textile problem. It was written in 
the course of the campaign of either 
1952 or 1956. In that letter the Presi- 
dent gave assurance that the adminis- 
tration would handle that problem. I 
believe it was during the campaign of 
1956. Has the Senator seen that letter? 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not recall the 
specific letter to which the Senator 
refers. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. About a year ago, 
or a little more than that, I placed that 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
think it might be helpful to the discus- 
sion here if a portion of that letter 
could be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this time. Unfortunately I 
do not have it with me. I can obtain it, 
and shall be glad to insert it in the 
Recorp if the Senator will permit me to 
do so. 

Mr. THURMOND. I shall be pleased 
to have it inserted in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I wish to comment on the administration 
of this legislation if it is enacted into 
law * * *. This program must be, and will 
be, administered to the benefit of the Na- 
tion’s economic strength and not to its 
detriment. No American industry will be 
placed in jeopardy by the administration of 
this measure. 
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Mr, SPARKMAN. In the letter the 
promise was made, as the letter will 
show, that action would be taken to cor- 
rect this vexatious problem. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has cited fig- 
ures here which certainly indicate that 
action has not been taken, and that it 
is still badly needed. Am I correct in my 
conclusion? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is correct. 
As I stated a few minutes ago, unfortu- 
nately the executive department nas 
established such a consistent policy of 
declining to implement the Tariff Com- 
mission’s findings that this procedure 
has, for all practical purposes, been nul- 
lified as an instrument for providing the 
protection for which it was originally 
intended. The domestic industries have 
become so discouraged by the adminis- 
tration’s refusal to give relief that Tariff 
Commission cases, expensive and cum- 
bersome in the first place, have ceased to 
hold any hope. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And those cases are 
long drawn out. 

Mr, THURMOND. Yes, they certainly 
are. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They are long 
drawn out, and oftentimes it takes years 
to complete the investigation and to 
make a report and to get any action 
whatever. 

Does not the Senator construe the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act as hav- 
ing as one of its essential parts flexibil- 
ity which will permit the handling of 
just such problems as those now being 
disclosed? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
South Carolina does construe that flexi- 
bility is provided, and that that flexibil- 
ity ought to be exercised. The Senator 
from South Carolina believes that if it 
is not exercised Congress may have to 
take action to save the textile mills of 
this country. 

Before the Senator came into the 
Chamber, facts were brought out show- 
ing that, since 1947, 717 textile mills in 
this country have closed, with a loss to 
American citizens of 325,000 jobs. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, we know 
that at different times the ups and downs 
of the textile industry have constituted 
one of the soft spots in our economy. 
The Senator from South Carolina may 
remember that a few years ago an 
amendment was offered on the floor of 
the Senate—and I believe it was spon- 
sored by the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green], and vigorously supported 
by the Senator from Georgia, Mr. 
George, who was then the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations— 
and that when the amendment was put 
to a vote on the floor of the Senate, even 
in the face of the defense that was made 
on the part of the administration, that if 
we would not take that legislative action 
administrative action would be taken to 
solve this vexing problem, the amend- 
ment failed by a very narrow margin 
from being adopted by the Senate. Does 
the Senator remember that? 

Mr. THURMOND. I recall the 
amendment to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the Sen- 
ator was a Member of the Senate at the 
time and participated in the debate. 
That shows that Congress has been will- 
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ing to act, but that at one time it was 
forced to postpone action by the promise 
of the administration that it would do 
the job. Later there has been recogni- 
tion of the fact that the legislation now 
on the statute books is sufficient if the 
administration would make use of it. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
view of what has occurred, the Senator 
from South Carolina is very dubious now 
that that existing legislation is sufficient. 
The imports which have come into this 
country in the last few years have en- 
tered in such tremendous quantities that 
it looks now as though it will be neces- 
sary, especially in view of the admin- 
istration’s obstinate attitude, for quotas 
to be fixed by Congress; otherwise the 
textile industry, along with a number of 
other essential industries, which are nec- 
essary to the defense and welfare of this 
country, will be forced to close their 
doors. 

I wish to go on with my prepared 
statement, and I hope the Senator from 
Alabama will remain to hear what I have 
to say on the next point, particularly. 
I wish to thank him for his interest in 
this matter. He has always been in- 
terested in the cotton farmer, especially 
the little farmer. He is also interested in 
the economy of this Nation. He is a well 
informed Member of the body. I believe 
the next point I will make will be of 
particular interest to him. 

With respect to imports of cotton tex- 
tiles, there is another remedy which 
might be utilized by the administration 
to offset the impact of textile imports on 
our domestic industry. I refer to the 
provisions of section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. A petition to 
the Secretary of Agriculture under sec- 
tion 22 was filed on June 29, 1959, by the 
National Cotton Council, asking for re- 
lief under this section. Section 22 pro- 
vides in part for relief against imports 
if it is found that imports tend to render 
ineffective or materially interfere with 
any agricultural program of the National 
Government. 

The very point that this petition was 
filed by the National Cotton Council 
raises another important point, Mr. 
President. The National Cotton Coun- 
cil is an association of all groups which 
deal with cotton; to wit, the cotton farm- 
ers, ginners, merchants, warehousemen, 
seed crushers, and spinners. The peti- 
tion itself was actually originated by the 
cotton producers or farmers. The in- 
creasing imports of cotton textiles repre- 
sent not only an impairment to the do- 
mestic textile industry and a loss of jobs 
to American textile workers, but also 
represent a loss of markets to cotton 
producers in the United States. It is 
obvious from the fact that our exports 
of raw cotton are continuously decreas- 
ing that these imports consisted, in an 
ever larger degree, of cotton grown in 
foreign nations. 

Only a few years ago about one-half 
of all the cotton consumed abroad was 
imported from the United States. In the 
last 5 years the situation has drasti- 
cally changed, however, for the United 
States has not furnished one-half of the 
cotton for foreign consumption, but only 
one-seventh. The cotton producers, as 
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well as the textile mills, are affected by 
these imports to the extent that our 
whole agricultural program for cotton 
is imperiled. f 

Mr. President, I would like to think 
that there is ground for optimism con- 
cerning the administration’s response to 
the National Cotton Council’s petition 
under section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. Complete candor leaves 
little room for any optimism. The ad- 
ministration, while admitting that the 
Cotton Council has made a case in its 
petition, has taken the unjustifiable 
position of so narrowing the investiga- 
tion authorized to be made by the Tariff 
Commission as to render almost impos- 
sible the granting of any substantial 
relief from these cotton textile imports. 
The limitation applied is applicable to 
the scope of the investigation and the 
scope of the remedy. 

Section 22 provides that relief may be 
granted when imports into the United 
States—and I quote from the statute— 
“materially interfere with any Govern- 
ment cotton program or reduces substan- 
tially the amount of any product proc- 
essed in the United States from 
American-grown cotton.” We are all 
well aware that included in the Govern- 
ment cotton programs are such as the 
price-support program, marketing quo- 
tas and acreage allotments, conservation 
reserve and surplus disposal, including 
the cotton export subsidy program. In 
his letter the President restricted the 
scope of the Tariff Commission’s investi- 
gation to the narrow field of the cotton 
export subsidy program alone. This is 
an undue and unwarranted deviation 
from the congressional intent and 
expression in the statute. 

The scope of the remedy was also lim- 
ited unrealistically. Section 22 provides 
for relief in the form of imposition of 
such fees and tariffs as required, not to 
exceed 50 percent ad valorem and/or 
imposition of quotas, at a level not less 
than 50 percent of imports in the base 
period. The President’s letter, however, 
requested recommendations only as to 
the advisability of the imposition of an 
8 cents a pound—equivalent to the cotton 
price differential between domestic price 
and world price of cotton—on imports 
of manufactured textile goods. Such a 
limitation almost completely nullifies 
any excuse for a hearing since the price 
of manufactured goods would not be ma- 
terially affected by an 8 cents a pound 
tariff. For instance, a man’s dress shirt 
weighs approximately three-fourths of a 
pound, and a 6 cents tariff per shirt 
would have very slight if any effect on 
the problem sought to be corrected by 
the petition. 

The impracticality of the limitations 
imposed have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the President himself, and he has 
been requested to reconsider the direc- 
tions which he has given to the Tariff 
Commission. I regret to say that I was 
advised only this morning by the White 
House that although the President did 
reconsider his directions to the Tariff 
Commission, he once again has suc- 
cumbed to the advice of those who con- 
cern themselves solely with the use of 
the trade program as an instrument of 
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foreign policy. The result, of course, is 
a continuation of the head-in-the-sand 
attitude with regard to the damage being 
done domestic industries by the admin- 
istration of our trade program, and little 
hope for effective relief from the narrow 
investigation which is to be made by the 
Tariff Commission under the provisions 
of section 22. 

Mr. President, this situation cannot be 
allowed to continue. Too long the jobs 
of American citizens have been sacrificed 
on the altar of questionable foreign 
policy considerations. It appears that 
the administration will continue to re- 
fuse to take action for relief of the situa- 
tion under the provisions now contained 
in the Reciprocal Trade Act. Unless the 
administration will immediately recon- 
sider and take a practical view of this 
alarming situation, there is no alterna- 
tive but for Congress to resume the dis- 
charge of its constitutional responsibility 
in the control of imports and tariffs. 
The American public will not long con- 
tinue to permit the jobs of its citizens to 
be wantonly traded away by a calloused 
National Government, which apparently 
has no concern for the best interest and 
employment of its own citizens, 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case] was unable to be 
present on the floor for the discussion of 
textile imports this morning. He is in- 
terested in this alarming matter, how- 
ever, and has asked that remarks pre- 
pared by him be placed in the Recor in 
connection with this discussion. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that a statement by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case] be printed at this 
point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CASE OF NEW JERSEY 

Unable to be present on the floor of the 
Senate at this time because of another meet- 
ing, I have asked my colleague, the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND], to express my interest in the urgent 
problems confrontng the American textile 
industry. 

The economic health of this major national 
industry is a matter of great concern to the 
Nation as a whole, as it clearly is to the 
management of the many companies and the 
large numbers of workers engaged in pro- 
ducing American textiles. I wish to com- 
mend the interest in this problem displayed 
by the special Senate subcommittee which 
studied and held hearings on the problems 
of the American textile industry. 


PRESENTATION TO SENATOR Mc- 
CLELLAN OF GEORGE WASHING- 
TON AWARD OF FREEDOMS FOUN- 
DATION 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on February 22, 1960, at Valley 
Forge, Pa., Freedoms Foundation pre- 
sented its highest award, the George 
Washington Award, to Senator JOHN L. 
McCLELLAN, of Arkansas. This was a 
great tribute to a great Senator. Sen- 
ator MCCLELLAN requested that the 
$5,000 cash portion of the award be re- 
tained by the Freedoms Foundation for 
the establishment of certain permanent 
awards in the educational field, as may 
be determined later by the board of di- 
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rectors, along lines suggested by the 
Senator. Senator McCLELLAN was hon- 
ored for his contribution in helping to 
bring about greater appreciation and 
understanding of the American way of 
life in 1959. The citation accompany- 
ing the plaque presented to Senator 
MCCLELLAN read: 

An outstanding patriot, dedicated to the 
principles of the Republic of the United 
States; 

Valorous in his defense of his country and 
in his protection of the rights and liberties 
of his countrymen; 

A man of integrity and courage who has 
assailed the battlements of communism and 
corruption wherever he found them and laid 
bare their insidious secrets; 

A leader by deeds, as well as by words, 
determined that the citizens of this great 
land shall be free from the evils or coercion 
and the perils of deceit; 

Senator JoHN L. McCLELLAN, May your 
distinguished career serve to inspire and 
encourage all true Americans in the constant 
struggle to preserve and enhance the Amer- 
ican way of life and the principles of free- 
dom upon which it is built. 


Senator McCLELLAN was the fourth 
individual to receive this top award. 
The first George Washington Award was 
presented to the FBI Chief, J. Edgar 
Hoover, in 1957. In 1958 the recipient 
was former President Herbert Hoover. 
The 1959 winner was Dr. Arthur A. 
Schuck, chief Scout executive of the Boy 
Scouts of America. The award recipient 
is determined by a distinguished jury, 
composed of State supreme court jurists 
and the heads of national patriotic, vet- 
erans, and service club organizations. 
This year the Very Reverend Laurence 
J. McGinley, S. J., president of Fordham 
University, New York City, and Dr. Don 
H. Morris, president of Abilene Christian 
College, Texas, were cochairmen of the 
national and school award jury. 

Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
was founded in March 1949. It is a non- 
profit, nonpolitical, and nonsecretarian 
organization created to bring about bet- 
ter understanding of the basic principles 
underlining the Republic. President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is honorary chair- 
man and former President Hoover is 
honorary president. The foundation’s 
funds come from the widest national 
sources—individual, corporate, and foun- 
dation. 

The object of the foundation’s annual 
award program is to honor citizens, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or economic 
status, for outstanding efforts to improve 
public understanding and appreciation 
of the basic constitutional rights and 
freedoms inherent in the American way 
of life, through the things they write, 
do, or say. There are two divisions of 
award—national and school. In addi- 
tion to the presentation of the highest 
national award, the George Washington 
Award, to Senator McCLe.tan, Freedoms 
Foundation also presented nine special 
Freedom Leadership Awards. They 
went to Secretary of the Army Wilber 
M. Brucker; Comdr. William R. Ander- 
son of the submarine Nautilus; Lt. 
Comdr. Donald M. Hanson, of San 
Diego, Calif; movie stars Ward Bond 
and Bob Hope; Armand Penha, Fair- 
haven, Mass.; Mrs. Ann Hawke Hutton, 
Bristol, Pa.; the Honorable Elwood Fouts, 
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Houston, Tex.; and Dr. Ian Stuart, 
Birmingham, Ala. National awards were 
also made for outstanding organization 
efforts toward promoting the American 
way of life, as well as for sermons, radio, 
and TV programs, public addresses, and 
other contributions to Americanism. 

School awards were made to public, 
private, and parochial schools for ex- 
ceptional programs on teaching the fun- 
damentals of the American system. The 
credo of the American way of life, 
founded on the fundamental belief in 
God and a constitutional Government to 
serve all the people, is the basis for the 
selection of all award winners. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], in ac- 
cepting the George Washington Free- 
doms Foundation Award, be printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN L. MCCLELLAN AT 
FREEDOMS FOUNDATION ANNUAL AWARD, 
VALLEY Force, PA., FEBRUARY 22, 1960 


Thank you, Dr. Wells. 

Officers and trustees of Freedoms Founda- 
tion at Valley Forge, distinguished guests, 
and fellow Americans, the extent and depth 
of my appreciation for the high honor you 
have so graciously bestowed upon me here 
today cannot be expressed in language that 
I am able to command. 

No conscientious public servant pursues 
his official responsibilities with the thought 
of personal accolades, honors, or preferred 
recognition; but rather in the spirit and un- 
derstanding that the truer and finer re- 
wards of service exist largely in the satisfy- 
ing Knowledge of a challenge met, a duty 
performed, and a job well done. 

Yet I would be less than human, I think, 
if I did not experience, as I do, a feeling of 
elation and personal pride in being selected 
by your eminent awards jury to receive this 
enviable distinction. 

This feeling is tempered, however, by the 
knowledge that many, many people, far too 
numerous to mention individually, have 
contributed greatly to any success that may 
have attended the activities and undertak- 
ings in which I have been engaged. Thus, 
in honoring me, you honor them. 

I am proud, therefore, to accept this not- 
able George Washington Award of your 
foundation, and I do so with profound hu- 
mility and gratitude. 

I accept it not for myself alone, but also 
on behalf of my family, Mrs. McClellan and 
our children, whose faith and trust have 
constantly inspired and sustained me. 

And, too, I should like to accept this 
award in the name of my native State, Ar- 
kansas, and her proud and wonderful peo- 
ple whom I have the honor to represent in 
the U.S. Senate. Except for their support 
and the confidence they reposed in me, I 
would have never had the opportunity and 
high privilege of serving in the National 
Congress. To them, I am eternally indebted 
and 


I am aware of the splendid program car- 
ried out by Freedoms Foundation honoring 
schools and classroom teachers for their ex- 
ceptional efforts in teaching a deeper under- 
standing of freedom and a keener sense of 
responsible, patriotic citizenship. As a con- 
tribution in furtherance of that program, 
I desire, and I now request, that the cash 
portion of the award ($5,000) tendered me 
be retained by Freedoms Foundation and 
used by it for the establishment of certain 
other permanent awards in the education 
field (which I have suggested) as may be 
determined later by the board of directors. 
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I can think of no other place or time 
that would be more appropriate to com- 
memorate our most important historic 
events and to reassess and talk about free- 
dom’s worth than here and now—here at 
the shrine of Valley Forge and on this day, 
the anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington. 

We who are here assembled are brought 
together by our love of liberty and our un- 
wavering devotion to the ideals that inspired 
our Founding Fathers in the War of Inde- 
pendence. The terrible price they paid— 
the blood they shed in that struggle—proved 
irrefutably that freedom is not free. It is 
never bestowed; it must be won, 

Only a short distance from this audi- 
torium, thousands of men with indomitable 
spirit endured indescribable suffering that 
this Nation might be free. These were the 
troops under General Washington who spent 
the harsh winter of 1777-78 encamped in 
the rolling hills of Valley Forge—untrained, 
ragged, hungry, sick, tired men. The flame 
of freedom’s torch that had been kindled 
at Concord, Lexington, and Bunker Hill, and 
sparked with brillance and promise by the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence 
at Philadelphia, here flickered and was 
threatened with extinction. 

But in that time of most cruel hardship 
and extreme adversity that tried their very 
souls, these gallant men with unsurpassed 
courage and fortitude withstood and re- 
pelled the assaulting forces of deprivation, 
defeatism, and despair. They were prepared 
to pay for freedom with their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor—and many 
did just that. 

They rebelled at subservience to a king. 
They believed that men were born to be free 
and capable of creating their own destinies. 
The unconquerable spirit that emanated 
from their sufferings and sacrifices here 
carried them triumphantly on to decisive 
victory with the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown in October 1781. 

They knew that this Nation would be 
great, and she is great. She is now on the 
very pinnacle of economic power and is pre- 
eminent among the nations of the world. 
She has kept her date with destiny. 

But the next few years may be the most 
fateful in human history. The greatest 
threat to our survival, the most imposing 
danger to the free world, is the swaggering 
power of atheistic communism. The goal 
of this international conspiracy is world 
domination. 

This global threat has created a contest 
between the Communist powers and the free 
world for superiority in science, space ex- 
ploration, technology, and military power. 
This involves an unrelenting struggle for the 
minds of men as well. Our American for- 
tress—our moral, spiritual, political, eco- 
nomic and military strength—is the only 
hope for freedom’s survival. We must remain 
strong. If we falter and fail, then all will be 
lost. 

No nation can be stronger than the moral 
fiber and stamina of its people. Crime and 
corruption are destructive forces that can 
subvert and wreck our security from within. 
Frightening statistics on the surging growth 
of crime and juvenile delinquency, reported 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
the startling revelations of vice and corrup- 
tion made by various congressional investi- 
gations are unmistakable signs of deteriorat- 
ing integrity and moral decay. If our free 
society under law and order is to be pre- 
served, these insidious forces of evil must 
be driven from the American scene, 

There is another threat to our internal 
security that should give us grave concern. 
It is fiscal irresponsibility. Habitual deficit 
spending, tolerating a permanently unbal- 
anced budget, and pyramiding the national 
debt—all feed the flames of a co 
and disastrous Inflation. This unwise prac- 
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tice in which we are indulging runs counter 
to the admonitions of President Washington. 
It transgresses the laws of sound economics, 
evades our responsibility of citizenship, and 
shit ts to others who will follow us the obliga- 
tions that it is our duty to assume and dis- 
charge. 

Those who scoff at a balanced budget may 
well be inviting economic chaos. The 
strength we shall surely need in this crucial 
struggle for supremacy and survival will not 
be found in a bankrupt treasury and national 
insolvency. 

Our precious heritage of freedom must be 
saved. It is an estate that was purchased 
at great price. We can keep it, or we can 
lose it. We are accountable for our trustee- 
ship of it. If we shirk our duty, forget its 
cost, and fail to remember and revere the 
vision and wisdom of the Founding Fathers 
who proclaimed it, and the suffering and 
sacrifices of the Revolutionary fighters who 
obtained it, then we shall surely lose it. 

Summertime soldiering and sunshine pa- 
triotism are wholly inadequate to meet the 
éxigencies of this critical period in history. 
They will not suffice in the great task and 
mission that America must perform. The 
preservation of our freedom requires eternal 
vigilance, fidelity to its ideals, dedicated 
services and sacrifices commensurate with 
the protections, blessings, and liberties that 
it bestows. 

Thus, when we ask or contemplate “What 
price freedom?” we know that the price of 
freedom is high. We also know that the cost 
of tyranny is fatal—fatal to personal liberty 
and human dignity. So, for God and coun- 
try, and for all humanity let us here resolve 
that freedom shall not perish and let us hope 
and pray that the spirit of Valley Forge 
shall abide with us—always. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Anderson Fong Long, Hawail 
Brunsdale Frear McClellan 
Butler Gore McGee 

Byrd, W.Va. Hart McNamara 
Carroll Hickenlooper Magnuson 
Chavez Holland Russell 
Church Hruska Schoeppel 
Clark Johnson, Tex. Spar 

Dodd Johnston, S. C. Thurmond 
Dworshak Keating Williams, Del. 
Ellender Kefauver Yarborough 
Engle Kuchel 

Ervin Lausche 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
GEE in the chair). A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance 
of the absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I did 
not hear the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has moved that the 
Sergeant at Arms be directed to request 
the attendance of the absent Senators. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Much as I regret to 
have them inconvenienced, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Attorr, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. Bus, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, 
Mr. CANNON, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. CARLSON, 
Mr. Case of New Jersey, Mr. Case of 
South Dakota, Mr. COOPER, Mr. COTTON, 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. Dirksen, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. Javits, Mr. JORDAN, Mr. 
Kerr, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, Mr. MARTIN, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. 
MonroneEy, Mr. Morse, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
MUNDT, Mr. Murray, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. 
PASTORE, Mr. Prouty, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. Scott, Mr. SMATHERS, Mrs. 
SMITH, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
TALMADGE, Mr. WILEY, Mr. WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, Mr. Young of North Dakota, 
and Mr. Youne, of Ohio entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names 
when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


LATE SESSIONS AND QUORUM 
CALLS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to inform the Senate again 
that it is our plan to run this evening 
until somewhere in the neighborhood of 
10 or 10:30. We expect to meet tomor- 
row at 10 o’clock and run late tomorrow 
evening. I hope any Senators who have 
engagements away from the Capitol will 
plan their itineraries in such a manner 
that they can return in case the absence 
of a quorum is suggested. I am in- 
formed that such suggestions will be 
made from time to time, and I hope each 
Senator will regard this as notice that he 
must plan his itineraries accordingly. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I would merely like to 
make this suggestion. It is the desire of 
all of us to cooperate with the minority 
leader and with the majority leader in 
this session of the Senate. I do not 
know who controls the running of the 
elevators in the New Senate Office Build- 
ing, but I want the Record to show it is 
becoming a more and more difficult mat- 
ter to get from our offices to the Senate 
Chamber in time when a quorum call is 
sounded, The elevators are not run for 
the use of the Senators, unless we are 
prepared to make ourselves obnoxious 
and throw our weight around. When 
we finally do get to an elevator, it is filled 
with the public, and we either have to 
say “I am a Senator and get me down 
fast,” and appear very rude to those who 
are in the elevator, or we have to take a 
nice junket up and down the building. 
When we get down, in order to get on 
the subway cars a Senator almost needs 
a horse, a suit of armor, and a spear in 
order to get on the train and then on 
the elevator. 

This sounds like a very ordinary house- 
keeping matter; but I hope that whoever 
has control, whether it be the Rules 
Committee, or the superintendent, or 
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whatever other official group has con- 
trol, will make it easier for us to co- 
operate, so that we can have the means 
of getting here without throwing our 
weight around and being obnoxious to 
the public. I am afraid there might be 
a constituent from New Hampshire in 
the elevator. I would not want to offend 
him and lose his vote. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator, and I think he made a very 
good point. We will take what steps are 
possible to see if we can possibly alleviate 
the elevator situation. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should just like to 
comment that I have seen the junior 
Senator from New Hampshire in action, 
and he is a very good broken field run- 
ner. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. I ask unanimous consent 
that when any Senator is attempting to 
get here to answer a quorum call and is 
prevented from doing so by forces and 
powers beyond his control, he will be 
deemed to have answered to his name on 
a quorum call. 

Well, there seems to be objection. I 
withdraw my request. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield the 
floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a few brief re- 
marks? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Florida yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. HOLLAND. On condition that I 
will not lose my place on the floor, I 
yield gladly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorgan- 
ized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
current debate, the so-called civil rights 
debate, marks the most disorderly ap- 
proach to any important national field of 
legislation which I have ever observed. 
Yes, the matter is done all according to 
rule, Mr. President, but the real ques- 
tion is, What is the wisdom of the ap- 
proach and what is the fairness of the 
approach being followed? 

I invite to the attention of the Senate, 
and I wish to have placed in the RECORD, 
the fact that when we began this debate 
54 bills had been introduced in the Sen- 
ate, in this Congress, relating to the sub- 
ject of civil rights, and the fact that no 
one knows at this time how many 
amendments have been suggested to 
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those various bills, or will be or can be 
suggested to any one of the bills, or to 
any conglomeration of them, which may 
finally be agreed upon as the text which 
the leadership will hope to have adopted 
as the law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? Without objection, they 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

Does the Senator from Florida yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I did 
not ask to have anything printed in the 
RECORD. 

I will yield to the Senator, provided I 
do not lose my place on the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask the 
Senator to yield for a question. 

Is it not the right of a Senator, cus- 
tomarily, to oppose a motion to bring 
before the Senate any particular piece 
of proposed legislation? I ask the Sen- 
ator, if that is so under the ordinary 
procedures and courtesies and rules of 
this body, would it not have been proper 
that those who wished to oppose the 
civil rights proposal should have been 
accorded the right, had they desired to 
exercise it, of opposing a motion to 
bring it before this body? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, of 
course the Senator is correct. The nor- 
mal approach to legislation is by motion 
to consider a bill, which motion itself 
is subject to debate. 

Of course, the method adopted in the 
Senate was adopted ostensibly because 
no bill was on the calendar in this field, 
and I wish to address myself to that 
situation briefiy in a moment, if I may. 

The fact remains, Mr. President, that 
54 bills in this field are in the lap of the 
Senate, or were when this debate start- 
ed. Ido not know how many other bills 
have been introduced since that time, 
but I know the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New York gave notice in a 
learned speech earlier in the afternoon 
that he had another long bill prepared, 
and he invited the attention of the Sen- 
ate to that fact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator permit the Chair to interrupt 
for a moment? It is uncertain to the 
Chair whether the Senator wishes to 
have the 54 bills printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator does 
not. I think that would be an unnec- 
essary and improper encumbering of 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was 
understood by the Chair that the Sena- 
tor made the request for inclusion in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the sug- 
gestion of the Chair, but I simply in- 
vited attention to the fact that 54 such 
bills have been introduced, and that in- 
stead of having the issue clarified, in 
the committee or otherwise, by a motion 
to discharge the committee, we began 
this debate by bringing up without 
notice as to the specific measure, as the 
Senator from Louisiana has of course 
correctly suggested, a bill having no 
relation to the subject matter, It is 
a worthy bill, I understand, coming 
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from the Committee on Armed Services, 
relating to the giving of certain rights 
to a small school district in Missouri for 
the use of certain facilities of the United 
States at Fort Crowder. 

Mr. President, I reiterate: I do not 
claim that anything is done in this ap- 
proach which contravenes the rules of 
the Senate, but I am simply inviting at- 
tention to the fact—which was so well 
supplemented by the question and the 
remark of the Senator from Louisiana— 
that this approach is not only completely 
unusual but it leaves no assurance what- 
ever as to what type of proposed legisla- 
tion will be before the Senate in this 
matter. 

Certainly I think, despite the zeal of 
the advocates of civil rights—and they 
are many and their zeal is great—they 
will not combine all of the measures in 
the 54 bills which have been introduced 
because some of them happen to be con- 
tradictory of others. 

I have not had yet the privilege of see- 
ing the bill which was announced by our 
distinguished colleague from New York 
as a bill being made ready for intro- 
duction as a substitute. I understood 
from the conversation a few minutes ago 
that the Senator has a bill and will intro- 
duce it. He has not yet done so, so I 
cannot refer to it. 

I am simply inviting attention to the 
fact that this is the situation, as well as 
inviting attention to what was the situa- 
tion, when we began the debate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
knows, does he not, that ordinarily Sen- 
ators are party to the privilege and the 
right, under the rules, to resist a motion 
to consider a bill before this body? The 
probabilities are that some Senator 
would have availed himself of that op- 
portunity had Senators known that the 
pending measure was to be converted 
into a civil rights bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is of 
course correct. While the zeal of the 
advocates of so-called civil rights legis- 
lation is unquestioned, there are some of 
us who believe that the direction in 
which their thinking goes is entirely 
false, and that instead of bringing peace 
into the areas which are so directly af- 
fected the passage of such legislation 
would bring turmoil, and we would lose 
ground greatly which we have gained 
over recent years. 

Mr. President, there is no telling what 
the final form of the bill will be. I wish 
to mention in particular the fact that 
one of the queerest incidents is that one 
committee which had several of the bills 
before it, namely, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, is, except for 
one member, as I recall, composed en- 
tirely of Senators who are advocates of 
civil rights legislation. ‘The press had 


called for the purpose of marking up a 
bill. Notwithstanding that, the im- 
patience of those who so ardently de- 
sire a measure, by whatever means may 
be followed, was such that they called 
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up the matter through this irregular and 
disorderly method, leaving no assurance 
whatever, either to those who support 
civil rights legislation or to those who 
oppose it, or to those who support it in 
part and oppose it in part, as to what 
will be the contents of the bill which will 
finally be offered to the Senate. 

Before the bill has even been formu- 
lated, notice has been given of long ses- 
sions each day of this week, lasting for 
12 hours, and intimations have been 
given—which sounded to me very much 
like threats—that round-the-clock ses- 
sions could be expected all next week. 
This is the second week of the debate, if 
the debate continues to the end of this 
week. Next week would be the third. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor aware of the fact that the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the 
Republican leader, had withdrawn his 
first set of amendments and offered in 
their stead a second set of amendments, 
in the nature of a substitute for the en- 
tire bill, and that now we are asked to 
go through with round-the-clock ses- 
sions to force us to a vote on a second 
set of amendments, which has not even 
been before the Senate for the past 2 
weeks? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am indebted to the 
Senator from Louisiana for calling my 
attention to that fact, because I had not 
known it. However, I am not surprised, 
because it is of a piece with the disor- 
derly and illogical methods of approach 
which have been followed up to this 
time by the leaders on both sides of the 
aisle, who seem to be walking shoulder 
to shoulder in this effort—though I con- 
fess that I have been a little surprised 
to see the advocates of so-called civil 
rights legislation who sit on this side of 
the aisle apparently content to allow the 
leader on the other side of the aisle to 
lay the predicate for claiming all credit 
for whatever may be enacted. I would 
not expect that situation to continue 
very much longer, judging from my prior 
observation of the way things are done 
in the Senate. 

The notice of round-the-clock debate 
next week does not cause me to be fearful 
at all. I have subsisted through a good 
many of them before, and I can do so 
again, I hope and believe. Yet I am con- 
strained to say, with all my strength, 
that I feel that that is the improper way, 
instead of the proper way of approach- 
ing any legislation, and particularly leg- 
islation which is in the snarl in which 
this legislation now is, when apparently 
no Member on either side of the aisle, 
even including the leaders on both sides 
of the aisle, has any idea what the form 
of the bill will be in its final shape. 

I invite attention to the fact that when 
we start round-the-clock sessions, the 
responsibility for the health and the 
lives of Members of the Senate who 
cannot stand up to that kind of punish- 
ment very long will be upon those who 
invoke that sort of procedure. 

I well remember the comments made 
by a former distinguished majority 
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leader in this body, former Senator 
Lucas, of Illinois, who was the majority 
leader during an earlier debate on this 
very question. When he was pressed by 
ardent advocates of civil rights meas- 
ures to call for round-the-clock sessions, 
he always refused to do so, though he 
himself was an ardent advocate of this 
type of legislation. He said that he was 
not willing to take the responsibility for 
forcing that kind of procedure upon men 
whom he knew should not be subjected 
to that kind of mistreatment. 

In order that the Nation may read, 
and in order that both leaders may 
search their consciences in this matter, 
I am calling attention to these points 
briefly before I come to the subject of 
my remarks this afternoon. Those who 
insist upon round-the-clock sessions are 
taking upon their own hearts and hands 
and consciences the responsibility for the 
health and the lives of several Members 
of the Senate who should not be sub- 
jected to that type of cruel treatment, 
and who may not be able to survive it. 
I want that issue to be very clearly con- 
sidered, and in the mind of anyone who 
insists upon the imposition of that sort 
of treatment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator recall occasions on which Mem- 
bers of this body have been known to 
collapse and fall prostrate during such 
sessions? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I well remember such 
occasions. I remember the night we 
were debating in the Old Supreme Court 
Chamber, when a former Member of 
this body, the late senior Senator from 
North Dakota, Mr. Langer, collapsed in 
front of my seat. I remember making 
such efforts as a layman could to find 
out whether he still lived, and how seri- 
ous was the calamity that had come 
upon him. I am frank to say that I 
could not feel a pulse. I know the deep 
concern which existed in the minds of 
many Senators for hours, and even 
through following days, as to whether or 
not Senator Langer could survive that 
bitter experience. 

I hope I can survive that kind of ex- 
perience. If I cannot, I do not know 
my own strength. I believe my able 
young friend from Louisiana could speak 
around the clock 2 or 3 times, and go out 
and play tennis or golf the next day, but 
that does not happen to be the case with 
all Members of this body, and I want the 
Record to show that at least one voice 
was raised before this decision was put 
into effect, to warn the leadership that 
they assume responsibility for lives and 
for health, if they bring about round- 
the-clock debate in the Senate on this 
subject. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for another 
question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator familiar with the tremendous bur- 
den which round-the-clock sessions 
place upon the Official Reporters of De- 
bates and their assistants, who ably take 
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down and transcribe the proceedings on 
the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida is well aware of that element. 
The Senator well remembers that on a 
previous occasion certain members of 
the staff were not able to stand up to 
that grind, and a hurried search had to 
be made to bring in additional reporters 
to carry the burden. I believe that 
those fine men, who handle in such an 
able and conscientious way the report- 
ing of debates in this Chamber, are en- 
titled to better treatment than this 
order would permit. 

I remind the leadership in the Senate 
that several of those gentlemen are far 
along in years. Nevertheless, because of 
their dedication to the public service and 
their ability to do this job well, they 
remain here reporting on the floor of 
the Senate. I am very glad to have the 
Senator from Louisiana call attention 
to that fact. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator not recall that some years ago 
Senator Lucas placed in the Recorp a let- 
ter which told of the tremendous burden 
and the great injury to the health of the 
Official Reporters of Debates when they 
attempted to perform their duties dili- 
gently and courageously, when confront- 
ed with long hours or round-the-clock 
sessions, and other protracted Senate 
meetings? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sorry that I do 
not recall that single act of the former 
Senator from Illinois, Mr. Lucas, but I 
do well remember that I have dis- 
cussed the situation with him only re- 
cently. I renewed my congratulations 
and expressions of appreciation for the 
stand which he took repeatedly, saying 
that he was not willing to visit that kind 
of disorderly procedure, based, as it was, 
on the question of who could be first 
exhausted, upon his associates in the 
Senate, for which I honor and respect 
him. 


Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I merely wished to call atten- 
tion, before I come to my prepared re- 
marks on another subject, to the facts 
which I have mentioned. I wished to 
make it clear from the record that I do 
not propose to debate the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Gere in the chair). The Senator from 
Florida will suspend until the Senate is 
in order. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Chair. I 
do not propose to debate the whole field 
of civil rights and all the proposals em- 
braced in the 54 or more bills and in the 
amendments which have been offered 
and already mentioned until I see a bill 
which presents a more restricted issue, 
to which I can devote more thorough at- 
tention than is possible in the face of 
the shotgun attack which is now being 
employed. 

Therefore, although I am always ready 
to debate in this field of civil rights—and 
I have a record in this field, having voted 
for and supported civil rights proposals 
which were not easy to support in my 
own State and were not easy to support 
on the floor of the Senate sometimes—I 
am strongly opposed to coercive and 
compulsory methods, which are the 
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methods embraced in most of the pro- 
posed legislation before us. 

I wish to voice this one word of warn- 
ing from a lifetime of having lived with 
this problem. I say that compulsory or 
coercive legislation not only does not 
accomplish the results anticipated, and 
does not give the solutions which are 
sought—I am sure conscientiously sought 
by Senators who do believe in this type 
of legislation—but, to the contrary, is 
foredoomed to failure and is foredoomed 
to resentment and resistance on the local 
level, and is foredoomed to making the 
problems we seek to correct worse, in- 
stead of better. 

I do not believe there is any better ex- 
ample of what has happened than the 
situation I now cite, when I speak of 
compulsion. I refer to the school deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court, which 
was later greatly modified by the second 
decision on proceeding with all deliber- 
ate speed. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
moderating influence and the moderat- 
ing philosophy in the second decision, I 
believe that every man, woman, and 
child in the United States knows that 
the living conditions in the Southland 
have been made vastly worse as be- 
tween the races, and that the relative 
calm which prevailed in this field, under 
which Americans of Negro race who are 
citizens of our States—and many of them 
are fine citizens—had gone a long way 
and had progressed a great deal in the 
decades before that decision was handed 
down by the Supreme Court. 

When the time comes that there is a 
specific bill before us, I shall address 
myself with all the vehemence at my 
command, and shall try to show that we 
cannot hope with compulsion or coer- 
cion to bring the healing balm of Gilead 
to a situation which grows out of emo- 
tion and out of men’s hearts and souls 
and out of their fears and hopes for 
their families and for their wives and 
children, and their fears and hopes for 
their schools and for all the things 
which are so dear to them. 

With that brief remark, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall proceed to a discussion of 
a subject which I believe is quite ap- 
propriate at this time. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Gee in the chair). The Senator from 
Florida. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, our 
President is in Latin America making a 
historic visit to four friendly Latin 
American nations which are among those 
who have been traditionally close to us. 

I have read with a great deal of pleas- 
ure this afternoon, on the ticker tapes 
of both the AP and the UPI—and I am 
sure other Senators have done the 
same—the reports from Latin America 
showing that our President was received 
in a truly magnificent fashion by the 
citizens of Brazil, particularly at Rio De 
Janeiro and Brasilia. Both press serv- 
ices report that it has not been possible 
even to estimate the number of people 
who were gathered there, in the streets 
and in the windows of the 30 or 40 story 
buildings, pouring out ticker tape upon 
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the man whom they were seeking to 
honor, because he represents a visit 
from this very friendly neighbor to them 
in his effort to bring greater understand- 
ing and greater good will. 

It seems to me that at the very time 
this visit is under way we can do one 
constructive thing here today, instead 
of wasting a great deal of time in dis- 
cussing the so-called civil rights prob- 
lem, by discussing the Inter-American 
Highway, which I believe is the finest 
joint venture we have undertaken with 
any of our Latin American neighbors. 
I have visited in every one of the coun- 
tries affected by the highway. That 
highway has brought more good will and 
more mutual understanding and more 
promise of good things ahead for all of 
us in our relations with the sister na- 
tions affected than any other program 
we have undertaken in Latin America. 

Mr. President, as the President of the 
United States makes his tour of Latin 
America, our attention is focused upon 
this area, which is of such great im- 
portance to our Nation and to its future. 
Accordingly, I believe it is highly ap- 
propriate that the Senate today lend its 
attention to one of the most promising 
possibilities for strengthening our ties 
with these nations, the completion of 
the Inter-American Highway. 

I will ask my assistant, if he will, to 
point out on the map the locations as I 
mention them. This highway is that 
section of the pan-American highway 
system beginning at the United States- 
Mexican border near Laredo, Tex., and 
extending through Mexico and south- 
east through the Central American coun- 
tries of Guatemala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and part 
of Panama, terminating at the Panama 
Canal. It is approximately 3,142 miles 
long. That is approximately the distance 
from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific 
coast across our Nation at its greatest 
distance. The map shows only the mile- 
age of the Inter-American Highway 
which is located in the six small Central 
American countries, because it is with 
that mileage that our story of coopera- 
tion begins. Those nations are Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and a part of Panama. 

We have never had land access to the 
Panama Canal. Therefore we have some 
stake in the completion of this high- 
way. That stake, from the standpoint 
of national security, cannot be too 
greatly accentuated, because the road is 


subject to interruption, and the other. 


values so greatly transcend this first one 
which I have mentioned. 

Mr. President, the Inter-American 
Highway has been one of my most ac- 
tive interests since I entered the Senate. 
Senators will forgive me for mentioning 
this, but as a member of the Public 
Works Committee for many years, it 
was my privilege to work on legislation 
to further the Inter-American Highway. 
During a portion of my service on that 
committee, I was chairman of the sub- 
committee having jurisdiction of this 
project. In this capacity, I handled its 
authorization proposals in subcommittee, 
committee, andonthe floor. Since leay- 
ing that committee and joining the 
Appropriations Committee, I have 
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behalf as a member and chairman of the 


subcommittee in charge of its appropria- 
tions for the highway. 

Because of my interest in and work on 
legislation to further this highway, I 
was invited by the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of State to 
be a member of the U.S. delegation 
which participated in ceremonies held 
on the Nicaragua-Costa Rican border 
on May 7, 1955, to mark the opening of 
one of the most critical links in the high- 
way from Santa Cruz, Costa Rica, to the 
Nicaraguan border. Besides myself, the 
delegation consisted of: Representative 
George H. Fallon, chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Roads; Repre- 
sentative George A. Dondero, ranking 
minority member of that subcommittee; 
Representative Tom Steed, member of 
that subcommittee; Representative 
Walt Horan, member of the Commerce 
Subcommittee, House Appropriations 
Committee; and Representative Walter 
Norblad, member of the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

A few days later I was present at the 
dedication of another link at Barberena, 
Guatemala, on May 10, 1955. That was 
the first completed link under the new 
President, Castilio Armas, later assassi- 
nated. The completion of that link was 
a matter of great pride to him because of 
his chance to found a stable government 
in Guatemala, 

Because of my keen interest in the 
highway, I represented Congress at the 
Special Pan American Highway Con- 
gress at Mexico City in October 1952, 
and at the Sixth Pan-American High- 
way Congress at Caracas, Venezuela, 
July 11 to 21, 1954. On the latter occa- 
sion, I was honored to receive the “Pan 
American Highway Award” of the 
American Roadbuiiders Association. 

During these and other trips to Cen- 
tral America, I have traveled over much 
of the Inter-American Highway, and 
have observed its progress from year to 
year with great satisfaction. Riding 
along this highway is a real experience. 
The traveler sees a tremendous abun- 
dance of exotic vegetation, bird, and 
animal life. Colorful parrots and para- 
keets flit about the trees. Lazy iguanas, 
asleep on the hot road bed, awaken as 
the automobile approaches, and with 
leisurely assurance amble off the road 
with a minimum of time to spare. 
Thousands of acres of banana and 
coffee plantations stretch across the hori- 
zon, and the traveler views many other 
plants and trees not ordinarily seen in 
areas farther from the Equator, and 
strange to the eyes, so far as citizens 
of the United States are concerned. 


The President well expressed the im- 


portance of the Inter-American High- 
way to our country in a special message 
to Congress on March 31, 1955, in which 
he recommended that work on this 
highway be accelerated so that it might 
be compieted in 3 years. The President 
gave the following reasons: 

1. A completed highway will provide a 
very important contribution to the economic 
development of the countries through which 
it passes. 

2. There will be an opportunity for in- 
creased trade and improved political rela- 
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tions among these countries and the United 
States. 


8. The resultant increase in tourist traffic 
would not only improve cultural relations 
but also serve as a very important element 
in the development of their economies 
through earnings of foreign exchange. 

4. The existence of such an all-weather 
highway would be of substantial security 
importance, both in providing overland con- 
tact and communication as far southward as 
the Panama Canal, and bringing an impor- 
tant physical link between these countries 
in our common defense of the Western 
Hemisphere against aggression from with- 
out and subversion from within. 


Mr. President, as to the kind of gift 
which is given by such a highway to na- 
tions which misunderstand one another, 
I should like to recite what I myself saw 
at the dedication of the highway at the 
border of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
There sat a customs house just across 
the border in Costa Rica. It had liter- 
ally been shot all to pieces a few months 
before, and all those in it—nine in num- 
ber were killed. This was a place where 
the border had been closed to traffic 
since before that incident. Yet simply 
because the highway was completed and 
was being opened to traffic for the people 
of both countries, not only was there a 
huge crowd of citizens and dignitaries 
present from those countries—and, as a 
matter of fact, from practically all of 
Latin America—but there were lined up 
on each side of the border several hun- 
dred automobiles ready to proceed, at 
this first opportunity which had been 
given to proceed, into a neighboring 
country to visit people or scenes or 
families, something which they had not 
been able to do for a long time. 

I have never seen a more complete 
illustration of what the making and 
maintaining of good physical connec- 
tions by way of highways means to coun- 
tries which do not understand each 
other, than that which was presented to 
me on this occasion in connection with 
these countries and which had up to that 
time been in a state of de facto war 
against each other. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
ay will the Senator yield for a ques- 

ion? 
oe HOLLAND. I yield for a ques- 

n. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would it be 
fair to say that to a very considerable 
degree the people of this country, who 
live in States separated by several hun- 
dred miles, like Louisiana and Florida, 
are actually in closer contact with one 
another than are some of the people 
who live in Central American countries 
which are separated by only 25 or 30 
miles across a jungle area? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. Not only is there an im- 
passable jungle, but there are very high, 
rugged mountains and wide rivers. The 
countries are so sparsely settled, as a 
rule, that there are many places where 
one can travel for miles and miles with- 
out seeing a house or a human being, 


-but can see only the representatives of 


the nature of that particular environ- 
ment. It is truly a wonderful place to 
visit. I have not mentioned the active 
volcanos, of which I have seen several: 
and I have not mentioned the beautiful 
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scenery one views, as he looks out across 
the bays, the flords, the mountains, or 
the inland area of Lake Nicaragua. I 


‘have not mentioned the strange animals 


which can be seen; and having been a 
hunter all my life, I like to see strange 
animals, even though I am only seeing 
them and have no thought of pursuing 
them. 

When this road is opened, hundreds 
of thousands of Americans will visit that 
region. Americans are natural born 
tourists. They like to travel and see 
strange places. There is hardly a citi- 
zen in America who does not take great 
pride in the Panama Canal, where we 
did a tremendous thing for ourselves and 
the rest of the world, a project which 
had been the subject of failure by others. 

I predict a very great movement in 
the field of tourism, a movement which 
will be of great benefit to every one of 
those countries, and which in turn will 
be of great benefit to our own people, 
because most of the tourist traffic, at 
least for awhile, will be going from our 
country to Central America. 

I come from a State which enter- 
tains 6 million or 7 million Americans 
every winter. We are not trying to ruin 
our tourist business, and I do not think 
we will. We are not trying to ruin 
the tourist business of any other tourist 
area. But we are trying to help to open 
new vistas to our people, who will enjoy 
them to the fullest, and who in so doing 
will not only have a chance to become 
better acquainted with our neighboring 
countries, but will have the opportunity 
to make a real contribution to their 
economy, which will be well. worth 
while. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Florida fur- 
ther yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will this 
highway not-provide a tremendous num- 
ber of job opportunities for the people 
who live along the right-of-way, even, 
in fact, for those who live somewhere 
near it? Will it not provide all sorts 
of opportunities for service facilities, 
tourist camps and other tourist accom- 
modations, including hotels, filling sta- 
tions, and small industries of the kind 
which many of those people never even 
expected to have in their communities? 
Furthermore, many of those communi- 
ties never had sufficient lodging accom- 
modations for everyone. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. Gasoline stations 
are far apart. Restaurants are far 
apart. The criticism which has been 
made by the three agencies which have 
recently traversed the entire highway 
so as to secure information for the 
American people as to what is in store 
for them in the near future, say there 
is not a sufficient number, as yet, of 
filling stations, of repair shops, of hotels 
and restaurants, and of various other 
service facilities of that kind to support 
a heavy tourist trade. 

The people of Mexico, on the part of 
the highway nearer the United States, 
have already developed a tremendous 
business along the lines which the Sen- 
ator has so properly mentioned. Ex- 
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cellent facilities have already been es- 
tablished and have made a great con- 
tribution to the economy of Mexico. I 
am one who is glad that Mexico has 
made that contribution. I am certain 
the Senator from Louisiana feels that 
way about it, too. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from what I hope will 
eventually be the greatest tourist area, 
except one, in the Continental United 
States, the junior Senator from Alaska, 
who himself did so much to see to it that 
Alaska, long a Territory, assumed the 
status of statehood, which she now 
occupies as our largest State, a State 
which is still unavailable for visitation 
in the way I hope she will soon be. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. I am 
happy to express my great appreciation 
for the tremendous help he rendered the 
people of Alaska in securing statehood. 

Before I ask my question, I should like 
to point out a striking similarity between 
the pioneering spirit of the people of 
Florida and of the people of Alaska. I 
believe that his prophecy of future tour- 
ist development will work in reciprocal 
fashion—in other words, that the peo- 
ple of Alaska will welcome the sunshine 
and the warmth in the wintertime that 
are to be found in Florida; and the peo- 
ple in Florida, which is a relatively flat 
State, will be inspired by the lofty moun- 
tains, the magnificent scenery, and the 
wonderful recreational opportunities to 
be found in Alaska in the summertime. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Alaska is correct. The people of Florida 
are about as eager tourists as any to be 
found; and I predict that there will be a 
great deal of automobile travel and 
travel by private airplane from Florida 
to Alaska. 

The Senator from Alaska will recall 
that in the course of one of the debates 
which preceded the granting of state- 
hood to Alaska, I called attention to the 
fact that at the time when Florida 
sought to become a State, some persons 
felt that Florida was too close to the 
great empire of Spain, and that there 
would be too much risk in having so 
remote and so unprotected an area, so 
close to that empire, admitted as one 
of the States of the Union. Of course, 
Florida is only 90 miles from Havana. 
Other persons said, Florida is too re- 
mote to possibly be a good State”; and 
attention was called to the fact that 
the first delegates from the county in 
which Key West lies had to go by ship 
to New York, and then go overland, back 
to the South, to the first capital of our 
Territory, before they could report to the 
first session of our Legislature. In fact, 
as I recall, approximately 2 months was 
required for that trip. 

At one time Alaska was thought to be 
remote; but probably Alaska was never 
considered more remote than the Terri- 
tory of Florida was considered to be in 
those early days. 

Mr. GRUENING. I was going to ask 
the Senator from Florida whether he 
thinks that the fine progress made by 
Mexico, which the Senator from Florida 
has so properly praised, in building its 
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own highways, furnishes to the United 
States an excellent example in connec- 
tion with trying to encourage more self- 
help by other countries in developing 
themselves. Does not the Senator from 
Florida agree that the example set by 
the Republic of Mexico has been very 
profitable and very useful in that con- 
nection, not only from the economic 
point of view but also from the point of 
view of self-respect? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct, 

However, unfortunately, some of our 
other friendly neighbors in Latin Amer- 
ica do not have sufficient assets or suf- 
ficient ability to be able to proceed 
wholly by their own means, as Mexico 
has done. 

Mr. GRUENING. That is true. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My hat is entirely off 
to Mexico, and I have never failed to 
take advantage of an opportunity to 
praise Mexico for the fine position she 
took, She did not seek help from the 
United States; and today Mexico is 
building this road, 1,600 miles long, from 
Laredo to the southern border of Mexico. 

But the six smaller nations, which 
have very rugged terrain and sparse 
populations—I believe that each of them 
has a population of approximately one 
million, aside from Guatemala—simply 
do not have either the means or the op- 
portunity to do that for themselves. 

I thought we did something that was 
good in our own interest, and also in 
Mexico’s interest, and also in the inter- 
est of these smaller countries, when we 
said, “If you will provide one-third of 
the cost and will make available the 
right-of-way, we will provide the other 
two-thirds of the cost and the necessary 
know-how,” as we have done in the case 
of some other countries. 

Mr. GRUENING. That method cer- 
tainly is preferable to having our country 
provide 100 percent of the cost. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course the Sena- 
tor from Alaska is entirely correct, and I 
approve his position in regard to that 
matter. 

However, I believe we have to judge 
each of these situations against the back- 
ground of the facts which relate to each 
of them. There remain in Latin Amer- 
ica situations in which I believe the 
nations affected are without the neces- 
sary means, unless we help them and 
unless we invite other Latin American 
nations, which are able to help, to work 
with us mutually and with the affected 
country mutually in solving the remain- 
ing portions of the problem. I speak 
now of the area south of the Panama 
Canal, not of the Inter-American High- 
way. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska for his observations. 

I am sure he will recall that in sup- 
porting statehood for Alaska, time after 
time I took the position that the amount 
of tourism which would be developed in 
Alaska would render great service in re- 
spect to the quicker development of 
Alaska and in permitting Alaska to build 
the things which must be built in that 
great area. Alaska is now our largest 
State; and Alaska needs the benefit of 
additional funds and of additional 
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people. I will not say Alaska needs ad- 
ditional initiative, because the people of 
Alaska already have great amounts of 
initiative. But Alaska needs new people 
with initiative; and we want to help 
Alaska in every way we possibly can. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

I am sure he will support the highway 
program which I have proposed by means 
of a bill which will enable Alaska to catch 
up, following the many years during 
which Alaska was totally excluded from 
the Federal aid highway legislation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I feel reasonably sure 
that that will be the case; but first I 
should like to read the bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. By the way, Mr. 
President, I happen to know that, as one 
of our most diligent Senators, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska traversed the whole 
length of the Inter-American Highway 
last year, and I hope that he found it as 
interesting as it has been to the Senator 
from Florida, and as full of good pros- 
pects for the future as I have tried to 
picture it in the feeble words I have 
spoken about it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from 
Florida is very kind. 

First of all, Mr. President, I should 
like to observe that my knowledge about 
the interest of the Senator from Florida 
in this highway is of long standing. I 
first became aware of it when I was 
a member of the Public Works Commit- 
tee, as one of the successors of the Sena- 
tor from Florida. We learned there 
something of the fundamental history 
and also the development of the high- 
way. Later, when I was assigned to 
the Committee on Appropriations, I 
found, likewise, that the path-making 
and path-breaking work of the Senator 
2 Florida was very, very useful in this 
fiel 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is very 
kind. I thank him. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I would like to say, in 
connection with the colloquy between 
the Senator from Alaska and the Senator 
from Florida that in those Central Amer- 
ican Republics there is one problem 
which we do not encounter in our tour- 
ism to Alaska, and that is the difficulties 
with the customs houses, There is a 
great field for improvement, in my obser- 
vations of the problem, that was touched 
on briefly already by the Senator from 
Florida and I might say that perhaps 
that is one of the factors which will mili- 
tate strongly in favor of a great and 
rapidly growing tourism to the north, 
which may prove to be somewhat of a 
barrier to the south for a while. 

Mr. GRUENING. We hope there will 
be an increase in tourism to Alaska. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. HRUSKA. May I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the significance of this Inter- 
American Highway is readily apparent 
to anyone who travels anywhere in that 
area. It is easy to see why. After all, 
it is the one, the great, symbol of co- 
operation and helpfulness and genuine 
interest on the part of the United States 
and North America, as they call it there, 
in their respective countries, and it is 
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making a tremendous impact upon each 
and every one of those areas. 

I was wondering if the Senator had 
any observation to make a little later 
about the maintenance of the highway 
down that way, which is part of our 
agreement with those countries. We do 
participate in the cost of construction, 
but that is in return for an agreement 
by each one of these countries to fur- 
nish the right-of-way and then also to 
maintain the highways. We did make 
some observations. I might say that on 
the tour which Mr. Gonzales of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and I took, at 
the instance of the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, we traversed 
that entire area, covering about a third 
of the way by car on surface and the 
rest of the way, as nearly as we could 
at low altitude, in plane. One of the 
big problems in Guatemala, for exam- 
ple, was maintenance, and particularly 
right after the rainy season, and while 
it is something which will require, in 
due time, a good deal more “riding 
herd” on our part, in my judgment, some 
progress is being made. I do think that 
progress was especially reflected in the 
care that Nicaragua is taking in regard 
to maintenance. 

There it was explained to us that the 
appropriations of their Congress are di- 
vided into two categories. One is for 
the maintenance and the capital im- 
provements of the segment of the Inter- 
American Highway within their borders, 
and the other part of highway appro- 
priations is, as the President told us on 
one occasion, for their Congress to debate 
about, and to assign to various parts of 
their Republic; and that was very en- 
couraging, because they certainly 
showed every indication that they were 
going to comply with their contractual 
obligation to see that maintenance was 
properly taken care of. I wondered if 
the Senator had any observations with 
regard to the maintenance portion of 
that highway which would be of in- 
terest. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I had not expected 
to make any specific observations on 
that, but there is a problem. It is called 
attention to in the article from the New 
York Times which I am going to ask to 
have put in the Recorp later in my re- 
marks. After the three survey parties 
had made their trip, the New York 
Times sent down Mr. Joseph C. Ingra- 
ham, and his report of the situation in 
a way binds together the three reports 
of the other agencies, and he also makes 
certain comments of his own. One of 
the comments he makes emphasizes the 
necessity of better maintenance in cer- 
tain places. I intended to place that in 
the Record. I shall not attempt at this 
time, however, to try to outline the steps 
which we should take in that direction, 
on which I have some ideas. I think it 
is important to say that one of the 
things we need down there is more pub- 
lic works on which they can employ 
their people and use their manpower, of 
which they have an abundance. The 
maintenance of their highways may well 
be a large factor in the increase of their 
public work payrolls in the near future, 
if not the largest. 
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Mr. HRUSKA, If the awareness of 
that problem continues, I think it will 
tend to solve itself, because, as time goes 
on, it would appear that this truism 
which will develop will make it neces- 
sary, I think, and will make it more ap- 
parent to those people down there, that 
in their own self-interest they should 
continue to maintain the highway. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
is right. If the people from Louisiana, 
Alaska, Nebraska, and Florida go down 
there and complain about the bad condi- 
tion of the highways, and make it clear 
that they are not going farther because 
of certain disrepair, I believe that the 
people of those countries in their own 
self-interest—because they are a very in- 
telligent people and quite ambitious in 
connection with this highway venture— 
will surely maintain the highways in 
good shape. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I should like to con- 
clude by commending the Senator for his 
abiding interest. It is an interest of long 
years’ standing, and I shall be very happy 
to associate myself with it in whatever 
small way I can contribute to progress. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for that offer, and the Senator's 
association is not a small matter to me. 
It adds great weight to the expressions 
which I have made and shall hope to 
make. 

Mr. President, I have read from the 
President's message of 1955 the four com- 
pelling reasons which he supported for 
the early completion of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway. I continue. 

These reasons for prompt completion 
of the Inter-American Highway are as 
valid today as they were 5 years ago, and 
they will continue to be valid until the 
last mile has been constructed. The 
President’s impending tour through Latin 
America is eloquent testimony of the 
continuing importance of good rela- 
tions between the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. Recent interna- 
tional events indicate the continued im- 
portance of protecting our hemisphere 
against aggression from without and sub- 
version from within, 

As every Member of this body knows, 
Congress promptly and overwhelmingly 
passed the legislation requested by the 
President as necessary to complete the 
Inter-American Highway within 3 years, 
this being enacted as Public Law 129, 
84th Congress, July 1, 1955. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I wonder if 
the thought occurred to the Senator 
from Florida that one way to maintain 
the highway, rather than have the 
people look to the Treasury of the United 
States for money for its maintenance, 
would be to see if we could not encourage 
establishment of a pan-American high- 
way association? Some of us have 
learned that when we can form an asso- 
ciation which is interested in public im- 
provements, the association has ways of 
getting citizens interested in it and en- 
couraging Congress, other legislative bod- 
ies, and State governments to act in those 
matters. So when an association gets 
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behind something, that program gets 
rolling, whereas it tends to lag without 
an association behind it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is certainly a good 
suggestion. I want to say that the ex- 
isting Pan American Congress, which 
meets periodically, certainly can afford 
a self-help agency which can handle this 
particular field. 

I had the pleasure and honor of rep- 
resenting the Senate at two meetings of 
the Pan American Highway Congress, 
one at a special meeting in Mexico City 
and the other at a regular meeting at 
Caracas. 

The most impressive thing there was 
the fact that even nations which were 
bickering over matters, some substan- 
tial and some not substantial, sent engi- 
neers who found it quite possible, even 
though they spoke in different tongues, 
to work cooperatively on this matter. 
When we get to the matter of building 
roads and using know-how to build 
roads, bridges, and the like, those people 
are not politicians; they are technicians 
and engineers and, in some instances, 
scientific people, and they do cooperate 
together. 

I cannot speak too highly of the fine 
performance of the delegates from all 
nations in this hemisphere to the Pan 
American Highway Congress. There 
were four different languages spoken. 
We had headphones, which we are ac- 
customed to using in the United 
Nations. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the 
Senator tell me what other languages, 
besides Spanish and English, were used? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Portuguese by those 
from Brazil and French by those from 
French Guiana and from Haiti. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Are those 
countries connected with the Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway program? 

Mr. HOLLAND. They are connected 
with the Pan-American Highway Con- 
gress, but the Pan-American Highway 
program, of course, does not touch Haiti. 
The highway does have a branch which 
will lead around the eastern shore of 
South America, and therefore would 
touch French Guiana. Incidentally 
there were some delegates there from the 
French West Indies. Those four lan- 
guages were spoken, and the interpre- 
tations were immediate, and we could 
follow well the debate going on. Gen- 
erally, it was not so much a debate as it 
was an offering of supplemental ideas 
that one set of engineers, who had had 
one kind of experience, gave to another. 
It was not a debate such as we have in the 
Senate, and certainly not like a civil 
rights debate. 

It was a highly constructive meeting 
of men whose minds were turned in the 
same direction, and that was the benefit 
of their countries and the hemisphere 
by having better roads and bridges. It 
was a fine experience. 

If it does not already exist, an agency 
devoted to the cause of maintenance, 
such as the Senator from Louisiana 
speaks of, certainly should be a part of 
that body. I am glad the Senator has 
mentioned that possibility. 

The idea of the Inter-American High- 
way first developed from the unsuccess- 
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ful attempt to link the American Conti- 
nents by a Pan-American railroad, and 
was considered at the first Conference of 
American States held in Washington in 
December 1889. 

Mr. President, we are all so impatient 
these days. We all seem to think that 
things should be done in a minute, and 
we are so frustrated when we cannot do 
it in a day or two that I thought Con- 
gress might be interested in hearing 
about the ideas brought out in the next 
few paragraphs. One of the projects in 
mind at that time was a means of trans- 
portation which in that day, before the 
day of the automobile, was thought to be 
best. It was discussed at great length, 
as the minutes show. 

The construction of an automobile 
highway within and between the coun- 
tries of the Americas was recommended 
at the Fifth Conference of American 
States held at Santiago, Chile, in 1923. 

In 1924 a group of engineers and ad- 
ministrators from the several countries 
was invited to the United States, and 
through the Bureau of Public Roads an 
opportunity was given to study our 
National and State highway organiza- 
tions and to observe progress under our 
Federal aid system. 

Mr. President, I recall again that was 
in 1924, 36 years ago, when this matter 
was being studied by engineers of differ- 
ent experience, different ability and dif- 
ferent training, from all the countries of 
the Americas. We have not even com- 
pleted this first and to us most vital link 
36 years later. 

Following the Second Pan American 
Highway Congress, held in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1929, when a general plan was 
worked out, the countries of Central 
America, Mexico, and the United States 
were invited by Panama to send repre- 
sentatives to a conference at Panama 
City to consider ways and means of fur- 
thering the Inter-American Highway 
section of the Pan American Highway. 

There was a time, not borne out in 
some respects by later events, when the 
Republic of Panama greatly valued our 
presence in the Panama Canal Zone, and 
the thought was it was a primary source 
of help to establish communications 
with the bulk of the North American 
continent. 

At this conference in Panama the 
groundwork was laid for a survey of the 
proposed Inter-American Highway. 

In 1930 Congress appropriated $50,000 
for a reconnaissance survey of a road to 
connect North and South America. This 
survey was started in 1930 and com- 
pleted in 1933. For all practical pur- 
poses the name “Inter-American High- 
way” was established in 1934, when the 
conference report of the survey was 
printed in a Senate document entitled 
“Proposed Inter-American Highway.” 

Mr. President, the research people at 
the Bureau of Public Roads indicate to 
me that this is the first use of the term 
“Inter-American Highway,” as appli- 
cable to this important segment of the 
Pan American Highway, which extends 
to the end of the South American Con- 
tinent, from Alaska. It is the first time 
this wording was applied to this impor- 
tant segment of the road. 
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In 1934 the United States made avail- 
able an initial construction fund of $1 
million to be expended largely on those 
sections of the Inter-American Highway 
which could be immediately made serv- 
iceable and which would demonstrate 
the possibilities of modern road and 
bridge construction. This work was 
completed in 1939. 

Mr. President, there were in existence 
in some of our cooperating countries 
small mileages which could be extended 
or perfected or made more serviceable 
and could thus demonstrate the value of 
a fine highway to the people affected 
much better than any other means avail- 
able, so that method was followed. 

In December 1941, an appropriation 
of $20 million was authorized by Con- 
gress for construction of the Inter- 
American Highway in cooperation with 
the countries south of Mexico, to and 
including Panama, on terms which re- 
quired countries cooperating with the 
United States to contribute one-third 
the cost of construction. 

The Senate will note, of course, this 
was at the time of the breaking out of 
the Second World War. These problems 
assumed much more importance to a 
military power, as we were then called 
upon to be, to protect the Western 
Hemisphere, than they had had up to 
that time. So the $20 million appropri- 
ation was made in December, 1941. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for an 
observation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator without losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As the Sena- 
tor was relating the progress, from the 
proposal for this project until it actually 
got under way, up until about 1941 the 
project was just about getting in the 
construction stage. The junior Senator 
from Louisiana at that time was hoping 
to receive a law degree in the next year. 
That is a time when this project had 
been proposed and studied and developed 
for a period of more than 50 years. 

By contrast, as the Senator made ref- 
erence to only a few moments ago, some 
people cannot wait to develop things in 
an orderly way. ‘The Congress passed a 
civil rights bill in 1957, at the close of the 
year. The first important case testing 
that bill and testing the powers of the 
Federal judge under that bill is now be- 
fore the Supreme Court. It was argued, 
I believe, on yesterday. That case was 
decided by a Federal district court about 
the 10th of January. By the 23d of Feb- 
ruary the case was in the Supreme Court, 
which is certainly a short period of time 
for a case to move from a district Fed- 
eral court to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Even before the decision is available in 
the advance sheets for lawyers to read, 
the case has moved forward, yet some 
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people cannot even wait to see what the 
1957 act accomplishes before they have 
to pass more acts amending the 1957 act. 
That shows how, in some instances, peo- 
ple cannot wait to proceed in an orderly 
fashion, to see what they are doing, al- 
though some of the soundest projects we 
have, such as the one the Senator is dis- 
cussing, have been studied over a long 
period of time. Although people had to 
wait to see their dreams come true, in 
doing so they knew they were doing 
things in the proper way. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his observation. 
I am sure it is clear that my remarks 
do apply to the bill pending before the 
Senate in the way suggested by the 
Senator from Louisiana, because zealots 
are never patient or reasonable. What 
we need is patience and reason and a 
calm, deliberative approach to a prob- 
lem which is being approached in a 
helter-skelter manner, which is the very 
antithesis of calmness, patience and 
reason. 

Mr. President, construction began in 
February of 1942 and continued until 
the funds were exhausted in 1951. How- 
ever, in 1943 heavy construction en- 
countered in the mountains of Costa 
Rica necessitated a special appropriation 
of $12 million by the Congress of the 
United States, which was expended 
without any matching requirement. 

The Senate will note that was at the 
very height of the war, 1943. The fact 
that Costa Rica was not able to put up, 
or required time to put up, even one- 
third of the money, became a matter of 
small consquence, and the Congress ap- 
propriated $12 million of nonmatching 
funds, which was used at that time in 
the mountains of Costa Rica. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether there was any urgency about 
that particular segment of the road? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am unable to say. 
Apparently there was enough urgency 
about it, either from the standpoint of 
our relations with those countries or the 
meaning of the road itself, that Con- 
gress took the position the work could 
not be held up at all and had to move 
forward immediately. I am not familiar 
with the specific problem involved in 
that exact mileage. 

The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1950 
authorized the appropriation of $4 mil- 
lion for each of the fiscal years 1951 and 
1952; the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1952 authorized $8 million for each of 
the fiscal years 1953 and 1954; and the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954 au- 
thorized to be appropriated $8 million 
for fiscal year 1955 and a like sum for 
each fiscal year thereafter to and in- 
cluding fiscal year 1959. Of this total 
amount authorized—$64 million—there 
still remained unappropriated at the be- 
ginning of the 84th Congress $49,250,000. 

The most dramatic progress in financ- 
ing began with the enactment of Public 
Law 129, to which I referred earlier, on 
July 1, 1955. 

That was the act enacted upon the 
specific request of President Eisenhower, 
when $25,250,000 was immediately ap- 
propriated, followed by an appropria- 
tion of $37,730,000 on August 4, 1955. A 
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total of $85,080,000 has been appropri- 
ated since July 1, 1955, as compared 
with the $53,622,302 appropriated before 
that date. 

Mr. President, I digress long enough 
to say that those who think we have 
ignored and have not recognized the im- 
portance of our relations with our Latin 
American neighbors need look only at 
this record to see how much we have 
speeded this project in recent years and 
how much we have sought to bring to 
an early completion this important high- 
way. 

The things that have interrupted com- 
pletion to this date have not had to do 
with any reluctance or dalliance on our 
part, but, instead, have involved practi- 
cal difficulties, such as division between 
a President and the Congress of one of 
the Republics affected, and other in- 
ternal difficulties in various situations. 

As of the present time, a total of $138,- 
702,302 of U.S. funds has been author- 
ized and appropriated for the Inter- 
American Highway. Of this amount, 
$6,973,000 was appropriated during the 
1930’s and early 1940’s to the Department 
of State and the War Department. 

The Senate will note that in those 
early days the program was regarded 
as wholly a matter either for inter- 
national relations, or our defense. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
can well understand that nowadays, 
when this Nation is experiencing greater 
and greater difficulty in its relations with 
Cuba, it might very well be, in some fu- 
ture disaster in the event it should de- 
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velop into war, that this highway might 
be very much needed in order to trans- 
port sugar, for example; and later, in 
the event the highway were extended, 
to transport coffee and other commodi- 
ties from South and Central America to 
the United States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course that is 
possible, but I believe that unless some 
threat to our control of the inner sea 
should exist which is much greater than 
any we have ever recognized, it would 
always be cheaper for us to bring in 
sugar, coffee, and other highly important 
commodities by ship, rather than to 
move them by truck. The Senator will 
notice that the highway is anything but 
straight, and it is much closer to cut 
across by water, and involves a cheaper 
form of transportation, as well. How- 
ever, the point is well worth considering. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let me ask 
the Senator what he believes are the 
principal defense requirements of the 
highway, and in what respect the high- 
way is important to our national de- 
fense? 

Mr. HOLLAND. For the first time it 
will give us land access to the Panama 
Canal. For the first time it will give us 
land access to the various bases in the 
Pacific and the Caribbean which we had 
to activate in World War II, and which 
we might wish to activate again. 

It might be required for all kinds of 
emergency uses which may not now be 
foreseen, because the natural resources 
of that area are highly varied, and we 
shall never know, until the time comes, 
just which of those resources we may 
need most in a time of great necessity. 
Certainly the road does have some de- 
fense meaning to us, and that is listed 
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as the fourth of the reasons named by 
President Eisenhower for early comple- 
tion of the highway. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator feel that there is some possi- 
bility that the highway might be needed 
someday in order to give assistance to 
some of those countries in the event they 
should be attacked, or their security 
should be endangered? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It might well be the 
case. Great airports which are neces- 
sary for landing troops or supplies in 
great quantity are rare down there, and 
the existence of a highway affording 
through connections in both directions 
from any of the great airports is a mat- 
ter of great consequence. I am glad the 
Senator has called attention to that 
point. 

As of the present time, a total of $138,- 
702,302 of U.S. funds has been author- 
ized and appropriated for the Inter- 
American Highway. Of this amount, 
$6,973,000 was appropriated during the 
1930’s and early 1940’s to the Depart- 
ment of State and War Department, suc- 
cessively, in recognition of the impor- 
tance of the highway to our foreign 
relations and national defense, specifi- 
cally in connection with our World War 
II effort. Subsequently, all appropria- 
tions have been to the Bureau of Public 
Roads, these appropriations totaling 
$131,729,302. At this point I ask unani- 
mous consent to have included in the 
Recorp a table of authorizations and 
appropriations to the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Inter-American Highway—Authorizations and appropriations 


Ae Offices Appropriation, 1944, June 26, 1943 (57 | 


t. 
2d Deficiency Appropriation,! 1943, July 12, 1943 (57 Stat. 
Independent ‘Offices Appropriation, 21945, June 27, 1944 


58 Sta 
* Olllces Appropriation, 1946, May 3, 1945 (5 


Tr 


Independent Offices Appropriation, 1947, Mar. 28, 1946 
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9 Highway Act of 1950, Sept. 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 


2d supplemental 1951, Jan. 6, 1951 (64 Stat. 1223) 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, 1952, Oct, 
22, 1951 (65 Stat. 592) 


State, Justice, Commerce, and the “Judiciary, 1953, July i 


10, 1952 (66 Stat. 578) 
9 Highway Act of 1952, June 25, 1952 (66 Stat. 


priation “Inter-American Highway (Costa Rica).“ ($152,080.92 trans- 
3 


Haneous receipts of the Treasury.) 


V. 
In addition, $6,000,000 contract authorization was provided. 


Mr. HOLLAND. The 3-year target 
date has now passed. That is the date 
toward which we were moving when 
the last authorization was put through. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
na will the Senator yield for a ques- 

on 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. in 
terms of defense requirements, it oc- 


Authorized Appro- 
priated 


Authorized Appro- Act 
| peated 
, 000, 000 f.-..---...-- te, Justice, and Commerce Appropriation, 1954, Aug. 
Be 1565 (67 Stat. 382). . 
— 52 $7, 000, State, Justice, and Commerce and U.S. Information 
Agency Appropriation Act, 1955, July 2, 1954 (68 Stat. 
5, 000, 000 JJ... ee eee ae 
Supplemental appropriation, 1955, Aug. 26, 1954 (68 Stat. 
000, 000 | 12, 000, 000 


a-------------| 58,000, 000 


y š 
Commerce and related agencies appropriation, 1956, 


4,000, 000 June 30, 1955 (69 Stat. 232) 
000, 000 aS July 1, 1955 (69 Stat. 244) 
ß ͤ ͤ OR | 4, 000, 000 
3, June 13, 1957 (71 oA 76) 
+ — 698 999, 302 || June 6, 1958 (72 Stat. 1 
good oe ae ae 
8, 000, 000 


propriated authoriza 


curred to the junior Senator from Lou- 
isiana that in the event this Nation were 
at war its merchant shipping would be 
needed so badly in order to reach far- 
flung battlefields in the world, and in 
order to give assistance to friends over- 
seas, that our shipping might be very 
hard pressed. It might very well be 
that, notwithstanding the additional cost 
of delivering commodities to those coun- 


%%% SS eres S 
„ Highway Act of 1954, May 6, 1954 (68 Stat. 


Supplemental ap appropriation, 1956, Aug. 4, 1955 (69 Stat. 
Commerce and related agencies “appropriation, 1058, 


84) 
Supplemental appropriation, 1959, Aug. 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 


Total authorized (net) 


131, 729, 302 | 131, 729, 302 


è Rescinded in accordance with provisions of sec. 605 (66 Stat. 573). 
4 Act of July 1, 1955 1 availability for immediate appropriation of all unap- 


tries by truck, it might still be desir- 
able to do so to relieve the pressure on 
our shipping facilities. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The construction of a highway 
affords greater mobility for any purpose, 
in connection with the movement of 
either personnel or goods, which may be 
required, either in time of peace, or, par- 
ticularly, in time of emergency. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Particularly 
when it is not necessary to deliver cer- 
tain items by shipload, or when a boxcar 
load or three or four truckloads might 
fulfill the immediate requirements with 
respect to that particular item. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

While the 3-year target date has now 
passed, I believe the progress has been 
entirely satisfactory, in view of the com- 
plex and difficult problems which have 
been encountered. The Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads tells me that with the funds on 
hand, it will not be possible to pave the 
highway all the way—that is, to put on 
the final surface—but that it believes it 
will be possible to complete the portions 
not paved with all-weather roads, in- 
cluding bridges. In fact, the time is 
near when that result will be attained. 

At this point, Mr. President, I believe 
it would be profitable for us to lend our 
attention to the status of construction 
on the Inter-American Highway. 

Mexico has completed the approxi- 
mately 1,587 miles of this highway with- 
in her boundaries, using her own funds, 
and this section has been completed to 
a paved surface standard for a number 
of years, with the exception of a short 
stretch of about 60 miles near the south- 
ern boundary of the country. 

Mexico took the position that while 
it graded the last 60 miles, it saw no 
reason for paving it until the connec- 
tion at the border of Guatemala could 
be made. Mexico stood ready to start the 
paving at any time, and, as I understand, 
she is now engaged in doing just that. 
This 60-mile section, however, is sur- 
faced with gravel and is open to all- 
weather travel. We cannot be too com- 
plimentary to Mexico for having built 
the entire mileage within her boundaries 
at her own expense. 

In Guatemala, base course, paving, and 
bridge contracts are under way cover- 
ing 173 miles of highway from the Mex- 
ican border to the town of Patzicia with 
the exception of a section of 7 miles in 
the Selegua Canyon which, while passa- 
ble at the present time, will require fur- 
ther widening together with surfacing in 
order to bring it up to the standard of 
the remainder of the highway. 

That mileage was completed some 
years ago, but the surface of the earth 
proved to be very unstable. It is in the 
middle of a great gorge, which has slid 
in several times, and much more earth 
had to be taken out than had been an- 
ticipated in the beginning. 

From Patzicia to Guatemala City and 
southward to Barberena the highway has 
been completed with a bituminous sur- 
face and is in good condition. From 
Barberena to Asuncion Mita the grading 
and bridges are practically complete. A 
10-mile contract for base and bitumin- 
ous surface has been awarded, leaving 
47 miles of paving yet to be placed under 
contract. The 12-mile section from 
Asuncion Mita to the El Salvador border 
has been paved. With the work under 
way, therefore, the road will be com- 
pleted in Guatemala with the exception 
of 47 miles of paving south of Barberena 
and the 7 miles needing further improve- 
ment in the Selegua Canyon. 
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All the reports of the survey are to 
the effect that all that mileage is tra- 
versable at the present time, though 
some of it is not good for ordinary travel. 

In El Salvador the entire 196-mile 
length of the highway has been com- 
pleted to a paved surface standard for a 
number of years, and no further work is 
proposed in that country. 

In Honduras, the entire 94-mile 
length of the highway has been com- 
pleted except for the base and paving. 
Bids were opened on December 15, 1959, 
for this paving. The contract has now 
been awarded and construction is start- 
ing. This contract bears a completion 
date of June 30, 1961. 

All of the highway in Nicaragua has 
been paved or placed under contract for 
paving except a 48-mile section between 
Condega and Sebaco in northern Nica- 
ragua on which bids were opened on 
December 15, 1959. This contract has 
also been awarded and construction is 
under way. The completion date for this 
contract will also be June 30, 1961. 

In Costa Rica a 146-mile surfacing 
contract is nearing completion, which 
will bring the highway to a paved surface 
standard from the northern border with 
Nicaragua through the capital city of San 
José, and for 14 miles southward there- 
from to the town of Cartago. From Car- 
tago southward the road climbs across 
the Continental Divide to its highest ele- 
vation just under 11,000 feet, and de- 
scends to San Isidro at about 2,500 feet 
elevation. 

I wish to call attention at this time 
to the fact that these distances are all 
very close to the sea. When a mountain 
rises 11,000 feet, the altitude looks stu- 
pendous, because it practically begins 
to rise from sea level. It is not like our 
great mountains in the West, which be- 
gin to rise from an altitude of a mile or 
more. These mountains in Costa Rica 
rise to a height of 11,000 feet at the 
point of crossing, which is by no means 
the very top of the ridge. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. A mountain 
rising from the sea to an altitude of 11,- 
000 feet would appear to be about twice 
as high as Pike’s Peak, if one is looking 
at it from ground level. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. I 
have been impressed always by the ob- 
servation made by my distinguished 
friend from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] who 
now occupies the chair, that one of their 
greatest mountains in Alaska, Mount 
St. Elias, looks like the highest moun- 
tain in the world, yet it is not quite as 
high as Mount McKinley. Mount St. 
Elias begins to rise at sea level, and any- 
one looking at it gains the impression 
that it is too big for description. So it 
is with these mountains in these rela- 
tively narrow stretches of land. They 
are very high, of course. 11,000 feet is 
a good height. That is some 4,000 feet 
higher than Mount Mitchell, which I be- 
lieve is the highest peak in the eastern 
part of the United States. 

The Senator from Louisiana will ap- 
preciate, therefore, what the scenic pos- 
sibilities are down there, and that the 
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mountains are simply grand and have 
great appeal, particularly because some 
of them are active volcanos, which trav- 
elers observe with great interest. 

It is between San Isidro and the Pan- 
ama border where the last remaining 
work to complete the highway has been 
under way under difficult conditions of 
access and rather difficult tropical jungle 
construction conditions for 133 miles. 

I come from a State which has pretty 
good wildernesses and interesting 
jungles, but I have seen nothing any- 
where in the United States that begins 
to compare with the jungle conditions 
that one runs into in this very warm and 
very moist country in Central America, 
where the jungles are probably among 
the most difficult in the world. 

Grading contracts are nearing com- 
pletion for this section, however, which 
will bring a graded road and gravel base 
to the Panamanian border. Contracts 
have not yet been awarded for the 204 
miles of paving between Cartago and the 
Panamanian border. Likewise, the con- 
tract has not yet been awarded for the 
construction of 39 bridges in the 133-mile 
section from San Isidro to the Panama- 
nian border, although the steel for the 
superstructure was purchased by the 
Bureau and shipped to the job some time 
ago. In other words, the steel is at hand. 

An agreement has recently been en- 
tered into with Costa Rica whereby the 
Government of Costa Rica will perform 
the engineering and supervision of future 
contracts under the general supervision 
of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

That differs from the earlier policy, 
under which the Bureau of Public Roads 
let the contracts. I can appreciate the 
desire on the part of these small coun- 
tries to handle as much of the work as 
they find their increased capacities and 
skill will permit them to handle. 

In the past in Costa Rica, the engi- 
neering and supervision of construction 
has been directly under the Bureau of 
Public Roads and this new agreement 
enables Costa Rica to assume more di- 
rect responsibility for the future work 
and to strengthen their highway organ- 
ization. 

I wish to take the time of the Senate 
at this point to relate a personal inci- 
dent here. I was delighted to find there 
a young Costa Rican engineering grad- 
uate of the College of Engineering of the 
University of Florida. When he em- 
braced me in the Latin American fash- 
ion, he assured me that we were both 
good Gators—Gators being the name ap- 
plied to University of Florida gradu- 
ates—and Senators can judge how 
thrilled I was to find that we were mak- 
ing some contribution, in an indirect 
way, to the skill and know-how of the 
people of Costa Rica. 

The 133-mile section referred to above 
will be impassable to passenger cars un- 
til the 39 bridges are completed. It is 
hoped that Costa Rica can place these 
bridges under construction before the 
end of the present dry season. 

The contracts now under way in Costa 
Rica will be completed this dry season. 
However, bituminous surfacing contracts 
cannot be awarded until it is determined 
what balance of funds remains available 
for such work, 
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In Panama, adjacent to the Costa 
Rica border, there is a 17-mile section 
which is now impassable, but is under 
construction for grading, bridges, and 
gravel surface, and will be completed 
this dry season. 

I think it is fair to say that the reason 
why Panama has not completed that 
mileage, or begun upon it earlier, is the 
same as in the case of Mexico. They saw 
no reason why they should build a 
stub-end road until this difficult ter- 
rain in lower Costa Rica had been made 
accessible. 

The rest of the route in Panama is 
passable at all times. It is hoped to 
award contracts for the paving of the 
17-mile section referred to above and for 
the unpaved section of 37 miles between 
Puerto Escondido and Guabala soon. 
The rest of the highway in Panama is 
either paved or under construction for 
paving except for a 62-mile section from 
Guabala to Santiago, where a major re- 
location of the route has been started. 
The old highway is quite travelable, but 
they are making the road shorter by cut- 
ting across the elbow, as indicated on 
the map by my assistant. 

However, the Government of Panama 
has agreed to pave the existing road be- 
tween these points, so that provision has 
now been made for a paved highway 
from the Costa Rica border to Panama 
City. A 35-mile section of the 62-mile 
relocation between Guabala and Santi- 
ago has been placed under construction 
for grading, bridges, and gravel surface, 
but further work on this relocation must 
wait for additional funds. 

It has been the policy of the Bureau 
of Public Roads to utilize the available 
funds in such a way as to insure the 
construction of an all-weather road with 
permanent bridges throughout the length 
of the highway, supplemented by as 
much dustless surfacing as can be pro- 
vided with funds made available by the 
Congress. In order to provide equity to 
each of the cooperating countries, it has 
been felt that as nearly as possible the 
highway should be brought to about the 
same relative stage of completion in each 
country. For several years, therefore, 
the Bureau has followed the policy of 
restricting its approval of paving con- 
tracts until it had been assured that an 
all-weather road would be obtainable 
throughout the full length of the high- 
way between Mexico and Panama, which 
will be the case now within a very few 
months. 

Although the route between Mexico 
and San Isidro, Costa Rica, and between 
Panama City and Concepcion, Panama, 
is now used to a considerable extent by 
local traffic, it is not desirable for tour- 
ists to travel in some of these areas at 
this time because of the large volume of 
construction work now under way. It 
should be possible, however, by the dry 
season of 1961-62 for normal traffic to 
move throughout the length of the high- 
way with reasonable ease, even though 
the dustless surfacing may not all have 
been completed by that time. 

With the exception of a few projects 
in Nicaragua, all of the work has been 
and is being done by contracts awarded 
on the basis of competitive bidding. In 
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Guatemala and Panama all contracts 
have been awarded by the highway de- 
partments of those countries, subject to 
concurrence of the Bureau of Public 
Roads. This is similar to the arrange- 
ment followed on Federal-aid work with 
the State highway departments in this 
country. In both Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras the Governments have officially 
requested the Bureau of Public Roads 
to prepare specifications, solicit and 
award the construction contracts, sub- 
ject to their concurrence. This has 
likewise been the practice in Costa Rica 
until recently when the Costa Rican 
Government requested that the work be 
contracted by them rather than by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

In all cases the law requires that the 
cooperating country shall provide funds 
of its own equal to at least one-third 
of the amount of the contract, and in 
addition shall provide rights-of-way and 
certain other items without cost to the 
project. In most cases these countries 
have negotiated loans with the Export- 
Import Bank to obtain their share of the 
required matching moneys. Such loans 
have had to be approved by the legisla- 
tive bodies of the respective countries 
before they could be accepted by the 
Export-Import Bank and a letter of 
credit provided either to the Bureau or 
to the country, whichever one is serv- 
ing as the contracting agency. These 
formalities have necessarily caused 
some delays in the actual construction 
of the highway. 

There is another Central American 
highway project which deserves our 
serious and careful consideration, Mr. 
President. This is the Rama Road proj- 
ect across Nicaragua. Although it is not 
a portion of the Inter-American High- 
way, it connects with and is closely relat- 
ed to that highway. While in Central 
America in 1955, I had the opportunity 
to view the work on this road from a 
helicopter, and to go over a considerable 
portion of the highway in an automo- 
bile. 

The Rama Road, or the Atlantic High- 
way as it is sometimes called, is a high- 
way which when completed will form 
the main transportation link between the 
settled portions of Nicaragua on the Pa- 
cific coast and the Caribbean and the 
large undeveloped fertile areas of east- 
ern Nicaragua. 

Most of the population of Nicaragua is 
on the west coast, the Pacific coast. 
The building of this road will not only 
provide access from ocean to ocean, but 
will also give access to a large area of 
fertile, undeveloped land in the eastern 
part of Nicaragua. It begins at San 
Benito, a point on the Inter-American 
Highway 22 miles north of Managua and 
extends 158 miles east to Rama, a river 
port on the Escondido River which emp- 
ties into the Caribbean near Bluefields 
and El Bluff. A survey for a highway 
from Rama to El Bluff was originally 
included as a part of the Rama Road 
project but has since been eliminated by 
mutual agreement. 

For years the people of Nicaragua 
have hoped for a canal across their 
country. There are many people in this 
nation who feel the United States would 
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be in a better position if we had a sec- 
ondary or an additional canal across 
Nicaragua. 

At the time the construction of the 
Panama Canal was taken over by the 
United States, the Nicaragua route was 
given serious consideration. By treaty 
in 1916, the United States acquired ex- 
clusive rights in perpetuity to construct 
an interocean canal in Nicaragua. By 
1941, the Government of Nicaragua had 
concluded that since there was no im- 
mediate prospect of a canal to connect 
its Pacific and Atlantic coasts, construc- 
tion should begin on a road for that pur- 
pose. Accordingly, in December 1941, it 
initiated work on a pioneer road from San 
Benito and reached Rama in April 1942. 
In a few weeks the rainy season began, 
and the road became impassable. In 
early 1943, the Nicaraguan Government 
tried to open the pioneer road and suc- 
ceeded in April. The rainy season again 
obliterated the highway. 

From the treaty of 1916 to that time, 
the Nicaraguan Government had con- 
tended that the treaty was in effect an 
agreement by the United States to build 
a canal agross Nicaragua, whereas our 
understanding is and always was that we 
simply had an option to do that, in the 
event we decided it became advisable or 
necessary to do so. 

In early 1942 certain conversations 
were held between the then President 
of the United States, President Roose- 
velt, and the head of the Republic of 
Nicaragua, President Somoza. An agree- 
ment was reached between them that, 
in return for Nicaragua’s accepting the 
position of the United States that the 
1916 treaty was only an option which 
carried no fixed obligation to build a 
canal, the United States would bear the 
expense of building the Rama Road. An 
additional consideration for this agree- 
ment was our use of certain naval bases 
in Nicaragua in the war effort, which 
were turned over to us to use. 

On April 8, 1942, our Government in 
an official note stated that it would be 
willing to construct a highway between 
San Benito and Rama. In furtherance 
of this agreement, the President in Au- 
gust 1942 authorized the allotment of $4 
million from the “Emergency fund for 
the President, national defense, 1942 
and 1943,” to be expended by the Bureau 
of Public Roads for the construction of 
a paved highway from San Benito to 
Rama in Nicaragua, and for the survey 
of a practical route for a highway from 
Rama to El Bluff. An agreement was 
signed on November 20, 1942, between 
the Government of Nicaragua and the 
Bureau of Public Roads providing for 
the construction of the road as covered 
by the President’s allotment. Surveys 
were started immediately, and construc- 
tion work began early in 1943. This 
work was done on a force account basis 
by the Government of Nicaragua with its 
own labor and equipment. Unfortu- 
nately, it was very difficult during the 
war to press the construction of the 
road, and with the passage of time costs 
rose. Work ceased June 30, 1948, upon 
the exhaustion of the $4 million of U.S. 
funds which had been allocated by 
President Roosevelt. 
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At the completion of this part of the 
program an all-weather gravel road had 
been constructed from San Benito to 
Santo Tomas, a distance of 90 miles. 
The last 12 miles of this road were not 
completed, however, to present stand- 
ards. 

After the shutdown of the above part 
of the program which had been financed 
by the United States, the Government of 
Nicaragua, with its own funds and own 
forces, opened an all-weather road to 
reduced standards to the town of Villa 
Somoza, 96 miles from San Benito, and 
constructed a pioneer road for a dis- 
tance of 12 miles more toward Rama. 
At this stage there was therefore an all- 
weather road from San Benito to Villa 
Somoza for a distance of 96 miles, the 
last 18 of which were not built to pres- 
ent standards, and an additional 12 
miles more of pioneer road usable 
mainly as an access road. 

U.S. participation was resumed when 
Congress passed Public Law 413, 82d 
Congress, June 25, 1952, authorizing an 
expenditure of $4 million for the proj- 
ect. An appropriation of $1 million on 
August 5, 1953, opened the way to re- 
sumption of construction. Since re- 
sumption of U.S. participation in June 
1952, a total of $12 million has been au- 
thorized and $8,500,000 appropriated to 
date for work on Rama Road. The 1961 
budget contains $1 million for continuing 
the project. By passing these authori- 
zation and appropriation bills, Congress 
recognized and confirmed President 
Roosevelt’s agreement. 

As a first step toward joint resumption 
of the joint effort, our Government in 
November 1953, entered into a project 
statement and memorandum of under- 
standing with Nicaragua covering the 
responsibility of each party in the future 
work. In this document, it was agreed 
that the highway would be constructed 
to mutually acceptable standards which 
meant that in effect the United States 
was relieved of the responsibility of pro- 
viding a paved road. This agreement 
Was amended in October 1954, to provide 
that all future work on the Rama Road 
would be done by contract construction 
under the direct supervision of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. It was further 
amended in February 1958, to eliminate 
the part of the agreement providing for 
the survey of a practical route from 
Rama to Bluefields, 

In February 1954, a project agreement 
was entered into between Nicaragua and 
the United States providing for the com- 
pletion to full standards of the last 18 
miles of the 96 miles from San Benito to 
Villa Somoza which had not been fully 
completed before the shutdown of U.S. 
operations in 1948. This work was done 
on a force account basis by the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua and was completed in 
May 1956. 

In November 1954, a project agreement 
was entered into with Nicaragua to put 
into effect the previously agreed provi- 
sions of the project statement and mem- 
orandum of understanding that future 
work would be done by direct contract 
methods under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Since then four contracts have been 
awarded to an American contractor on 
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the basis of public competition bids for 
the continuation of the work. At that 
time the work left to be done to com- 
plete consisted of the construction of 62 
miles of all-weather road and the con- 
struction of 17 bridges. 

On November 18, 1954, project R-3 
consisting of the construction of an all- 
weather gravel road and two bridges on 
the next 12 miles of the road from Villa 
Somoza, was advertised. Bids were 
opened on December 23, 1954, and the 
contract was awarded on December 29, 
1954. Contract time started on March 
11, 1955, and the work was completed on 
March 13, 1957. 

On December 15, 1955, project R-3A 
consisting of the next 14 miles of all- 
weather gravel road was advertised for 
bids to be opened on January 19, 1956. 
All bids were rejected and the project 
was readvertised on March 15, 1956, with 
bids to be opened on April 12, 1956. A 
contract was awarded on April 19. 
Contract time started on May 16, 1956, 
and the work was completed on June 19, 
1959. 

On September 12, 1957, project R-3B, 
consisting of 15 miles of all-weather 
gravel road was advertised for bids to 
be opened on October 15, 1957. The 
contract was awarded on October 18 and 
contract time started on November 20, 
1957. Because of the favorable prices 
obtained, the contract was extended to 
16 miles after it was awarded. The 
project was 50 percent complete on 
December 31, 1959. 

Within the limits of the 42 miles cov- 
ered by the above-mentioned three proj- 
ects, there are eight bridges which have 
not been built. At the present time, 
there are either temporary bridges in 
existence or detours or fords available, 
and it was considered advisable to con- 
struct as much passable highway as pos- 
sible with the funds available. 

Since then the structural steel for 
seven of these bridges has been pur- 
chased by the Bureau of Public Roads 
and delivered to Nicaragua. On July 2, 
1959, project R-3C, consisting of the con- 
struction of these seven bridges, was ad- 
vertised for bids to be opened on August 
6, 1959. The contract was awarded on 
August 18, 1959, and contract time start- 
ed on September 12, 1959. Work is just 
getting well started. 

Upon completion of the above work, 
there will be 138 miles of completed all- 
weather road from San Benito toward 
Rama, with the exception of one per- 
manent bridge near the end of the last 
project. The work left to be con- 
structed consists of 20 miles of all- 
weather gravel road and eight bridges. 
In other words, we are almost through 
with this long, difficult, and costly 
project. 

Mr. President, there is no escaping the 
moral obligation of our Government to 
continue to provide the necessary funds 
until the Rama Road is completed. In 
return for good and sufficient considera- 
tion, our President made an agreement 
to complete the road with U.S. funds. 
This agreement was later recognized 
and confirmed by Congress when it 
enacted authorizations and appropria- 
tions for the project. Having this obli- 
gation, it is a matter of national honor 
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for us to make the necessary funds avail- 
able as soon as possible and to do all in 
our power to bring the project to prompt 
completion. 

I cannot say too strongly that, in my 
judgment, we have not pushed the Rama 
Road with the degree of diligence which 
we should have used. In my opinion 
Nicaragua has been patient and under- 
standing with us. The terrain has been 
difficult, it is true. 

But I hope that in the next year we 
shall bring the matter to completion, and 
for the first time permit Nicaragua to 
have access from its western highly set- 
tled country across to the Caribbean or 
across to the head of navigation of the 
Escondido River, and thence to the 
Caribbean. 

Another route connecting with the 
Inter-American Highway is of particular 
importance to the State which I have the 
privilege of representing. This route 
would connect Key West with the Inter- 
American Highway in southern Mexico. 
This project was of great interest to my 
distinguished and beloved predecessor, 
Senator Charles O. Andrews, of Florida, 
whom the senior Members of this body 
remember with great affection and re- 
spect. Mr. President, I see in the Cham- 
ber at this time the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], whom 
Senator Andrews, of Florida, counted as 
one of his dear friends. Senator An- 
drews devoted a great deal of time and 
effort to this project. 

The plan is to utilize the ferry service 
across the 90 miles between Key West 
and Cardenas, Cuba, thence along the 
Cuban Highway westerly to a point near 
the end of Cape San Antonio, in Cuba— 
that is the west end of Cuba—where a 
ferry would connect Cuba, across 
something over 120 miles of gulf and 
Caribbean waters, to a Yucatan Highway 
which would begin at or near Puerto 
Juarez, Yucatan. This highway would 
run westerly and southwesterly for a dis- 
tance of approximately 500 miles, across 
the Yucatan Peninsula, to connect with 
the Inter-American Highway at a point 
near Chiapa, Mexico. 

The work which is most greatly needed 
before this route becomes a reality is the 
building by Mexico of the Yucatan High- 
way, portions of which are under con- 
struction. Mr. President, they have al- 
ready built quite a large mileage of it; 
but I understand that 300 miles remain 
to be built, and they are proceeding with 
diligence to do so. 

The Mexican authorities are extremely 
anxious, in connection with this mat- 
ter—as they were in connection with the 
original building of the 1,600 miles of 
the Inter-American Highway—to have 
this branch completed, so that the loop 
will be completed, and will be available 
both to Mexico and to the southeastern 
parts and the southwestern parts of the 
United States, so as to enable tourists 
to enter from the north and travel by 
way of the Yucatan Peninsula, thence to 
Cuba, and thence to Florida, or in the 
opposite direction. The Key West-Cuba 
ferry is already in operation, and the 
highway in Cuba is almost completed. 
While there is now no ferry connecting 
Cuba and Yucatan, there should be no 
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delay in establishing this ferry service, 
once the Yucatan Highway has been 
completed. 

Completion of this route would bring 
the Inter-American Highway hundreds 
of miles closer not only to my State, but 
to all Atlantic Coast States, as well. 
There is reason for optimism that Mex- 
ico, which fully appreciates the tourist 
potential, will complete the Yucatan 
Highway without undue delay. Certain- 
ly Mexico’s experience with the Inter- 
American Highway has been a happy one 
from an economic standpoint; and there 
seems to be no reason why completion of 
this route would not also bring an influx 
of tourist dollars, to the mutual advan- 
tage of the countries concerned. 

Mr. President, in these troublesome 
days in Cuba, I hope the people and 
the Government of Cuba will realize that 
we here in Washington are showing some 
interest in their future prosperity, in 
connection with the very matter I am 
discussing today, and are proceeding 
with this matter in every helpful way 
we can. 

Mr. President, I should also like to say 
that the connecting link, in traversing 
Yucatan, would pass through the ancient 
Mayan area, where the ruins of ancient 
civilizations are so much sought after by 
antiquarians, as well as by sightseers; 
and the completion of that link of the 
road also would add vastly to the scenic 
attractions to those who would wish to 
go that way. 

It is necessary to a proper appreciation 
of the Inter-American Highway, Rama 
Road, and the Key West-Yucatan route 
to relate these routes to the Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway, of which the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway is a part. The Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway System totals 19,000 miles 
of roads extending all the way from Cir- 
cle, Alaska, to the tip of South America, 
linking the Arctic with the Antarctic. 
Outside the United States, the Pan- 
American Highway System generally in- 
cludes each country’s best roads. Of its 
total mileage, about 7,800 miles of the 
Pan-American Highway are paved; 8,600 
are not paved but are passable at all 
times; 1,700 are passable only in dry 
weather, and only 900 are impassable at 
all times. 

The dream of linking North America 
and South America is an old one. King 
Charles V of Spain in the early 1500’s 
ordered a road built from Mexico to 
South America. However, practical dif- 
ficulties made this plan impossible, and 
it received no further consideration until 
the 1880's. Beginning with 1880 there 
was a rebirth of interest, and the U.S. 
Congress began considering measures to 
investigate the possibility of a pan- 
American railway as an overland con- 
nection between the two continents as 
already noted in the earlier portions of 
my address. 

On July 7, 1884, Congress appropriated 
funds for a special Commission to con- 
sult with the governments of other 
American Republics and to “ascertain 
the best modes of securing more inti- 
mate international and commercial re- 
lations between the United States and 
‘the several countries of Central and 
South America.” 
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I quote those words from the author- 
izing legislation, 

Following the Commission’s explora- 
tory tour it submitted to Congress a re- 
port which recommended the calling of 
a conference of American States for 
joint consideration of the project. 

This was only one of a number of 
subjects demanding the attention of the 
American Republics. To resolve these 
problems, the United States invited other 
republics to the First International 
American Conference in Washington, 
D.C., in December 1889. As a result of 
that Conference an International Rail- 
way Commission—later known as the 
Pan American Railway Committee—was 
created as the cooperative agency to 
seek to bring this dream to reality. Sea- 
sons of heavy rainfall, jungles, and 
mountainous terrain prevented this 
group from formulating any workable 
plan, just as these practical difficulties 
had frustrated all previous planning 
efforts. 

Later, with the development of the 
automobile, the plan for a railway was 
abandoned in favor of a highway. By 
1923 the vision of a hemisphere highway 
had seized the imagination of statesmen 
in various Western Hemisphere nations 
and the first tangible progress toward 
such a connecting link was taken at the 
Santiago Conference in 1923, as pointed 
out earlier, 

The only portion of the Pan American 
Highway outside the United States to 
which our funds are committed is the 
portion of the Inter-American Highway 
between Mexico and the Panama Canal, 
particularly the portion in the six small 
countries which we have mentioned 
heretofore. 

Most of the 900 impassable miles in 
the Pan American Highway system are 
below the canal. Thus far our Govern- 
ment has made no contribution to the 
completion of the gaps in the Pan 
American Highway system south of the 
canal. The question which occurs to 
me, as well as to others who are vitally 
interested in the completion of this 
intercontinental highway system, is 
whether there is anything the U.S. Gov- 
ernment should agree to do on these 
portions of the system. That is, those 
portions uncompleted below the Panama 
Canal. In general, they are very difficult 
portions and located in countries that 
perhaps do not have the means to do 
the work themselves. 

Without trying to urge a specific plan 
at this time, it might be well for our 
Government, through the Organization 
of American States or its appropriate 
subagency, to offer its technical advice 
and assistance in this undertaking. It 
is my feeling that the State Department 
or other appropriate agency should be- 
gin moving in that direction. 

Perhaps the most difficult gap in the 
Pan American Highway system is the 
Darien Gap in Panama and Colombia; 
that is extending from Chepo, just be- 
yond Panama City, clear across the rest 
of Panama, most of which is very difficult 
terrain and across similar terrain in 
Colombia before it comes to the settled 
and developed portions of Colombia. 
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The Panamanian Government has 
constructed an all-weather road south 
of the Panama Canal to Chepo, a dis- 
tance of about 38 miles. Just beyond 
Chepo is the Darien Gap. This 400-mile 
gap through eastern Panama and north- 
ern Colombia forms an impassable bar- 
rier to highway traffic between South 
America and Central and North Amer- 
ica. It was explored only 2 years ago, 
and suitable routes for the Pan American 
Highway were roughly mapped out. 
However, so far no funds from the 
United States or the Latin American 
countries have been made available for 
this construction. It is estimated a final 
survey of the Darien Gap will cost about 
$3 million. Construction of a highway 
through the virgin jungle will cost be- 
tween $70 million and $100 million. It 
is estimated that it will take from 5 to 7 
years to construct this portion of the 
highway. 

Colombia has recently officially desig- 
nated and signed into law the route for 
a 220-mile stretch of the Pan American 
Highway in Colombian territory. 

When this section and Panama’s por- 
tion of the Darien route are completed, 
Bogota and Panama City will be linked, 
thus eliminating the last big obstacle to 
international motor travel between 
North and South America. Altogether 
the Darien highway will extend about 
400 miles. 

The route selected by Colombia will 
parallel the Pacific coast through the 
uplands of Colombia’s Choco region from 
a junction point at Palo de los Letras on 
the Panamanian border, passing through 
Cabeceras del Nercua, Bahia Solano, and 
San Pablo Isthmus. From there it will 
go to Manizales and connect with the 
highway to Bogota. 

Panama has agreed to Palo de los Le- 
tras as the border connection. Its sec- 
tion of the Darien route swings north 
to El Real and then to Maje and Chepo. 

While selecting the location of the 
Darien Highway in Colombia, the Colom- 
bian Government also approved con- 
struction of a route between Palo de los 
Letras and Sautata, a port on the Atrato 
River. From Sautata a canal will be 
built across swampland to a point near 
Chigorodo, located on the highway be- 
tween Medellin and Turbo. The canal 
will be about 21.7 miles long, 98 feet wide 
and 8.2 feet deep. It will be used to 
ferry vehicles destined for the northern 
part of Colombia and Venezuela. That 
will afford, Mr, President, an east and 
west connection with the settled and 
highly developed portions of Venezuela. 
That does not show on this map, of 
course, 

Colombia also authorized construction 
of a highway between Turbo and Mon- 
teria, This will allow a connection be- 
tween Turbo and the Western Trunk 
Road, from which it is possible to travel 
without interruption to Cartagena, Ba- 
ranquilla, Santa Marta, Riohacha, and 
Maracaibo and Caracas, Venezuela. 

As a consequence, future travelers will 
be able to use two different roads—one 
direct to Venezuela and the other lead- 
ing south to a connection with the exist- 
ing Pan American Highway System. 
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Colombia has authorized the opening 
of credits in the budget to provide money 
for starting studies and construction. 
Financing will be discussed further at 
the May meeting in Bogota of the Eighth 
Pan American Highway Congress. That 
is, this May, Mr. President, of the Eighth 
Pan American Congress. 

The Panama-Colombia Highway will 
be vital economically because it will open 
both the Darien area in Panama and 
the Choco region in Colombia for devel- 
opment. It is also expected to benefit 
Bahia Solano, considered one of the 
finest natural harbors on the west coast 
of Colombia. 

From Bogota south to the Ecuadorian 
border an all-weather road is available. 
In this section the highway traverses 
deep valleys, the lowest point being Gi- 
rardat, only 1,000 feet above sea level, 
and high mountains reaching a peak at 
the 12,000 foot Quindio Pass. 

Ecuador is accelerating its highway 
program with the help of a World Bank 
loan and a loan from the U.S. Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

The dream to link all the Americas 
with a modern all-weather highway will 
be just a little nearer realization upon 
completion of the Loja-Macara highway. 

This highway is the last remaining 
unimproved section of the Pan American 
Highway in Ecuador, and its construc- 
tion will permit not only unbroken auto- 
mobile travel from the Colombian bor- 
der to Peru, but also from Caracas to 
Buenos Aires, thus linking by highway 
almost all the countries on the South 
American Continent. 

In addition to its importance as a part 
of the Pan American Highway, the road 
is urgently needed to open Loja Province 
for commercial traffic from the rest of 
Ecuador. 

The road from Loja to La Toma has 
been completed and will be asphalt sur- 
faced to Pan American Highway stand- 
ards. The section of the highway from 
La Toma to Las Chinchas is in poor con- 
dition, but was constructed to standards 
approaching those established for the 
Pan American Highway. 

Because of its importance, improve- 
ment of this section will be given the 
highest priority under this program. 

It will be widened along its entire 
length and realined in many places to 
eliminate sharp curves and reduce steep 
grades. From Las Chinchas to Cata- 
cocha the road is under construction 
and should be completed by the latter 
part of this year. Due to low traffic 
density, authorities do not intend to as- 
phalt surface this stretch at this time. 

From Catacocha to El Limon, grad- 
ing to Pan American Highway standards 
has been completed, but work has not 
yet begun on four bridges and all- 
weather surfacing. 

From El Limon to the Catamayo 
River, only a pioneer road exists, but a 
good highway for this stretch is included 
in Ecuador’s new highway program. 
The program also includes a bridge over 
the Catamayo River and steel for this 
already has been purchased. 

Already in existence is a pioneer road, 
13 feet wide, between the o and 
Macara. Although work has not begun 
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on this section, steel for a bridge over 
Tangula Brook has been purchased. 

Work has not yet begun on the final 
stretch from Macara to the Peruvian 
border, 2 miles away. Excavation on 
this short stretch is expected to total 
approximately 100,000 cubic meters. 

When the Peruvian border is reached, 
little difficulty is encountered through- 
out the remainder of the Pan American 
Highway system. 

In other words, the stronger the na- 
tion and the better financed it is, the 
more nearly complete the highway. In 
Peru, Chile, and the Argentine, an ade- 
quate highway exists. 

Most of the mileage is paved and that 
which is unpaved is all-weather gravel 
road of high quality. 

There is no effort which is too great 
for the peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere to expend in the completion of 
the Pan American Highway system. It 
will permit quick access between all our 
countries, and will facilitate and stimu- 
late Western Hemisphere trade and com- 
merce. It will promote the common de- 
fense of our countries, not only by giving 
overland access to the Panama Canal, 
but also by giving our land forces greater 
mobility. It will combat subversion by 
making it easier for our peoples to travel 
among and understand each other. It 
will open this area to a tremendous num- 
ber of tourists who will find much to in- 
terest and delight them in the strange 
and beautiful vegetation, mountain and 
sea vistas, and areas of vast antiquity. 

It is because of these potentialities, Mr. 
President, that I have strongly supported 
all efforts to complete the portions of this 
system in Central America and the 
northern portion of South America dur- 
ing my service here. The accomplish- 
ments on this great intercontinental 
highway link during the 1950’s were im- 
pressive. With the continued support of 
the U.S. Congress, I anticipate with great 
pleasure the completion of the last re- 
maining links during the early years of 
the 1960’s. This will truly usher in a new 
era of friendship, understanding, and 
economic progress in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let me con- 
gratulate the Senator for a magnificent 
report to the Senate on the progress of 
this great undertaking, in the interest of 
communication and understanding be- 
tween the peoples of this hemisphere. 
The Senator has brought us a great 
amount of information which we need 
to know about this subject. 

As one citizen of this country, I had 
looked forward for many years to the day 
when I could drive my automobile, and 
perhaps take my family, to visit the 
countries to which the Senator has made 
reference. Many of us had hoped that 
by this time the project would have been 
completed. 

May I ask the Senator if it is neces- 
sary for people to have air-conditioned 
automobiles in order to enjoy the use of 
the highway? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is desirable. 
Frankly, most of the mileage of the road 
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I went over, which was between 400 and 
500 miles, was in a car of a practical 
engineer, a civilian employee of the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers. It was not air 
conditioned, I did not find it intolerable. 
I found the trip immensely interest- 
ing. There is mileage on the road, 
both in Mexico and the Central Amè- 
ican countries, which passes through 
low country, and which many times 
of the year will be hot, but a great 
deal of this highway is in high lo- 
cations. The Senator will find that as 
one uses the highway he passes from 
the tropics to a different climate almost 
within minutes, as he climbs across the 
mountains and goes through the rugged 
terrain which is found so frequently in 
this interesting area. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Having at 
one time driven on the highway as far 
as Mexico City, it was my impression 
that during the day, at times, while in 
the lowlands, it was hot, but when we got 
in the mountains, the driving was very 
comfortable, even in the heat of the 
summer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The lowlands, beginning at the 
crossing of the Rio Grande, extending for 
some distance, are uncomfortable in the 
summer. However, after a traveler gets 
onto the high plateau of Mexico, which 
I believe is nearly 5,000 feet high—I be- 
lieve the city of Mexico City is on that 
plateau, nearly 5,000 feet above sea 
level—he finds the climate is very, very 
comfortable. At least I found itso. Of 
course, since I live in Florida perhaps my 
reaction is different from the reaction 
of others, but I do not think it is greatly 
80. 

I think much of the mileage in Mexico 
and in the Central American countries 
would be comfortable mileage, even with- 
out air conditioning. If I went there, I 
would take air conditioning, because I 
think it would meet the problem in the 
places where it was needed. I think I 
would take an extra supply of gasoline, 
under the present conditions, and some 
extra parts, in case repairs were needed, 
That will not always be necessary. Busi- 
ness comes where there is an opening 
for business. 

That has been shown to be true in the 
area not only from our borders to Mexico 
City, but on down to Cuernavaca and 
over to the resort city on the Pacific. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Acapulco? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Acapulco. The fre- 
quency of service installations is quite 
adequate in that area, 

In driving through that type of mile- 
age in Mexico, even if one turns to the 
southeast, through Mexico City and 
Puebla and toward Veracruz, one finds 
abundant service available. 

I am sure the same will be true in the 
other areas when the traffic presents 
the need for such service. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the pa- 
tience of the Senate. I have talked about 
this subject not at all because of the 
pending civil rights legislation. This 
talk was prepared in the closing days 
of the last session of Congress and has 
been brought up to date. 

I have felt very bad, so far as our 
country is concerned, about our slowness 
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in completing the Rama Road. I have 
felt very much frustrated because of the 
slowness in completing some of the links 
in the smaller Central American coun- 
tries, because of local difficulties, which 
are not chargeable to us. 

I felt I should always express admira- 
tion for Mexico, for the fine way in which 
Mexico has done her full part of the 
job, which is the equivalent in mileage 
to the part covering the other six coun- 
tries, with her own finances and her own 
engineering skill, simply because Mexico 
has felt it was a service to herself, a 
service to those countries south of her 
and to us, which she was willing to un- 
dertake. 

Mr. President, our commitment goes, 
up to this time, only to the mileage on 
the Inter-American Highway; that is, 
only to get one into the Republic of Pan- 
ama and to Panama City. I should have 
mentioned that the high level bridge we 
are building now at our own expense, 
under terms of our treaty with the Re- 
public of Panama, across the southern or 
Pacific end of the Panama Canal, is a 
vital connecting link of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway to take a traveler into 
Panama City. 

We will be soon in complete fulfillment 
of our obligations all along the Inter- 
American Highway, and it is soon going 
to be completely realized as an avenue 
of travel of great importance to us and 
of even greater importance to the na- 
tions which it traverses. 

It is my hope that when we conclude 
the work on the highway, Mr. President, 
we may give most serious thought to the 
extension of our participation in the 
concluding of those very difficult links 
which I have mentioned in my talk, be- 
low the Panama Canal, which go through 
countries which cannot handle the situ- 
ation by themselves and which I am sure 
would like to have an arrangement 
worked out between them and us and 
the comparatively well off countries of 
South America, which I certainly do not 
want to leave out, since they have a stake 
in this matter. 

This is another vehicle for joint opera- 
tion somewhat similar to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank which, as a mutual and joint 
operation, gives great promise. I sup- 
ported the bank with great joy last 
year. 

I do not believe we will find any field 
which will pay off any more, if as much, 
as our joint efforts with our Latin-Amer- 
ican neighbors to help them to secure 
adequate communications, which helps 
their economies and helps their culture, 
as well as helps us. I think it is a com- 
pletely grand service from every point 
of view we can approach it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems 
to this one Senator, who has heard the 
explanation and the report of the Sen- 
ator from Florida, that the construc- 
tion really should be under way now, 
to get this highway completed through 
the countries of South America. Un- 
doubtedly those countries will want to 
participate fully in this program once 
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they see the benefits to be enjoyed. I 
should imagine most of those countries 
can already see the great potentialities 
of the program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
is correct in that statement. I have 
been impressed, for instance, with the 
very forward-looking opinion and atti- 
tude of the engineers and Secretaries of 
Interior from Peru, from Argentina, and 
from Chile. Those countries have good 
roads. Those countries have been able 
to build the roads, and have done so. 

In Venezuela there has been built a 
wonderful highway extending from 
Caracas across to connect with Colom- 
bia. The people know the value of the 
highway. 

I think countries of that kind would 
be able to and would be glad to join with 
us in a program which would enable 
Panama and Colombia, in that difficult 
terrain, and perhaps Ecuador, with 
respect to her roughest problems, to 
quickly complete the additional mileage, 
which is comparatively small, to make 
the Pan-American Highway in full a 
reality from the tip of Alaska, on the 
Arctic Ocean, on down to the tip of 
Argentina and Chile, in the remote end 
of South America. 

The highway was once a dream. It is 
now so nearly completed that it is very 
far from a dream. It is approaching 
reality. I know of no way in which I 
think we can more properly approach our 
better off neighbors in Latin America 
than to say, “How can we, by merging 
our efforts, help complete these few re- 
maining difficult links in the Pan 
American Highway which, when com- 
pleted, will link us together in a way 
we have never been linked together be- 
fore?” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator know of any proposal which has 
a greater prospect for bringing to the 
people of South America and Central 
America a true understanding of the 
nature and attitudes and ideals of North 
Americans than to construct such a 
highway, which would be traversed by 
people of all classes, by all kinds of 
Americans, who would come into con- 
tact with one another on a day-to-day 
basis? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think there is no 
other way to get better results for our- 
selves or for them. 

We spent the night with the Goy- 
ernor of the Province of Guanacaste 
in Costa Rica. The little capital town is 
named Liberia. The Governor told me 
there was nothing which had con- 
tributed so greatly to the development 
of his little province, and to its pros- 
perity, than the fact that it was tra- 
versed by the Inter-American Highway, 
which was then nearing completion 
across the area. 

Incidentally, the Governor gave us a 
wonderful party that night. Simply to 
see people who are different from us en- 
tertaining and enjoying themselves is in 
itself an experience which one will al- 
ways cherish. 

I appreciate very much the attention 
of the Senator from Louisiana during 
the long time of my remarks, which 
have extended longer than I intended. 
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Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a comment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I wish to congratu- 
late my good friend the senior Senator 
from Florida on a most comprehensive 
and enlightening discussion of a very 
important subject. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my good 
friend. 

Mr. GRUENING. This is important 
not only to the people of the United 
States, but also to the people of the 
Americas, 

I was particularly pleased with the 
Senator’s comment in regard to Mexico. 
It seems to me one of the most hearten- 
ing aspects of our foreign relations 
which, as we all know, have been 
troubled with many reverses, many de- 
fects and many setbacks, is to see the 
steady improvement of our relations 
with our immediate land neighbor to 
the south, Mexico. I think that is a 
great achievement. I have long believed 
that as we strengthen and improve our 
relations and our friendship with Mex- 
ico we shall thereby strengthen and im- 
prove our relations with all the Latin 
American nations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree completely 
with the distinguished Senator. We are 
all in the same hemisphere. The strength 
and friendliness of our neighbors in this 
hemisphere mean more to us than the 
attitude of anyone else on earth. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator will 
recall the great change which came 
about in our relations with Mexico with 
the advent of the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt administration. He enunciated 
the good neighbor policy for Latin 
America, and reversed the trend of in- 
terventionism, of gunboat diplomacy, 
and of threats which had characterized 
previous administrations for many gen- 
erations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course that was 
an important advancement of our rela- 
tions, and I am hopeful that we can al- 
Ways preserve the ground gained there 
and add to it as we move along. 

Let me recite one incident to show how 
incidental advantages come to a country 
by reason of this road program. It be- 
came necessary to have maps. Some of 
the countries affected did not have maps, 
and some of the terrain was so rugged 
that it had never been surveyed. At 
Managua I found that our Government 
had sent in two squadrons of Army Eng- 
ineers in helicopters to map Nicaragua. 
I talked with President Somoza, Sr., now 
no longer living, on that subject, and he 
said that in many ways those maps 
would give them information which they 
had long needed, to develop various parts 
of their country. 

I traveled in one of those helicopters 
across the route of the Rama Road, and 
I regretted it before I got back, because 
it was pretty rough travel. If I may 
brag a little, I found that the pilot and 
the copilot were both Florida boys, from 
Jacksonville, which made the trip even 
more pleasant and more unforgettable 
for me. All the service rendered by two 
squadrons of our troops doing something 
that was necessary to train them for 
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what they might be called upon to do in 
time of war was regarded as rendering a 
service of great value in completing a 
project that had never been completed 
in any measure before, and which, for 
the first time, was to make available a 
real map of Nicaragua. 

Later the engineers went to other 
countries affected. That is only a part of 
the additional good will which is created 
by a venture of this kind. 

While there are many fields in which 
we can operate to create good will, I 
do not believe there is any field in which 
we can go where we can find, to any 
greater extent, engineers, builders, and 
workers cooperating. They are not wor- 
ried about politics or the attitude of their 
government, but they are trying to build 
a good bridge, or trying to grade and 
surface a good road. They find that 
their objectives are the same, and that 
they can work together under the sun, 
which is sometimes very hot, or in the 
cold weather which they sometimes ex- 
perience, in order to complete a road 
and bring a dream to reality. I do not 
believe there is any other field which 
offers more in the way of opportunities 
for creating good will and longtime 
worthwhile, tangible results, than the 
field of joint roadbuilding. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Speaking from the 
Republican side of the aisle, I should 
like to join other Senators who con- 
gratulated the Senator from Florida on 
the very fine speech he has made, point- 
ing out the practical benefits derived 
from construction of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway, and also the effect upon 
our relations with the Latin American 
countries. 

Many speeches are made in the Sen- 
ate from time to time calling for great 
imaginative projects, seeking new ideas 
and new developments. The Senator 
has been discussing a very imaginative 
development, one which has been going 
on for some time, and one which de- 
serves more attention. This program 
involves study, association, and working 
together on a practical and helpful 
project such as the Inter-American 
Highway. I believe that such a project 
results in great good to the relationships 
between the United States and its neigh- 
bors to the south. I congratulate the 
Senator for making an important speech 
today about a very important project. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly appreci- 
ate the kindly comment of the Senator 
from Kentucky. I would not wish to let 
this opportunity pass without observing 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky, as our Ambassador to India 
at a very critical time, made great con- 
tributions to the promotion of good will 
between ourselves and that great coun- 
try, at a time when it seemed that good 
will was about to vanish. I congratulate 
him on that achievement. We all 
watched it with interest and affection, 
because we had served with him in the 
Senate. Of course, we would much 
rather have him back in the Senate, 
where he now is, than in India. How- 
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ever, he contributed to the same thing 

we are talking about, except on a differ- 

ent continent, in a very marked way, 
of which we are very proud. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
2 I shall be permitted to remain 

ere, 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I have greatly 
enjoyed listening to the fine speech of 
the Senator from Florida. I found it 
most interesting. I am looking forward 
to the first occasion to take a trip over 
this road. The Senator from Florida 
has pictured it in such a way that I 
know my trip will be very enjoyable. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I cannot imagine anything that would 
add more to my enjoyment of such a 
trip than to have the distinguished 
apple-grower from Virginia along, and to 
have the benefit of his practical and 
scientific comments on the coffee planta- 
tions, the banana plantations, the plan- 
tain plantations, the coconut groves, and 
the like, and to obtain from him a view- 
point which I know he could contribute, 
which would not be possible for me to 
have, because of my limited experience. 
I hope we shall be able to go together. 

Mr. President, earlier in my speech I 
spoke of the fact that there had been 
three recent surveys and reports. I sus- 
pect many Senators saw the one made 
by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, which is one of the three mentioned 
and digested in the informative article 
in the travel section of the New York 
Times of Sunday, February 7. Without 
taking the time of the Senate to read it, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. I be- 
lieve Senators will find additional items 
of interest in it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

AMERICAN ROLLER COASTER—BETWEEN LAREDO, 
TEX., AND PANAMA, WITH Some TOTAL Gaps, 
STRETCHES A HIGHLY SPORTING MOTORING 
ADVENTURE 

(By Joseph C. Ingraham) 

Now that the dry season has come to Cen- 
tral America, a hardy vacationist with a pas- 
sion for the great outdoors and magnificent 
scenic splendor can have an adventure in 
motoring as rugged as mountain climbing. 

The challenging excitement is along the 
two-lane road that is called the Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway. This is the designation for 
that part of the sprawling Pan American 
Highway system between Laredo, Tex., and 
Panama City. Although the Pan American 
Highway proper is actually a far-off dream 
route that some day will connect North and 
South America, it now has a fascination and 
interest out of all proportion to its status as 
a highway and usability. 

While one cannot drive from one conti- 
nent to the other, the Inter-American High- 
way offers would-be adyenturers enough 
thrills, hardships, and rewards to make it 
imperative for those who consider motoring 
on modern superhighways uninspiring and 
dee only for fast point-to-point transpor- 
tation. 

As of recently, three official expeditions 
had completed progress surveys along the 
1,555 miles from the northern tip of Guate- 
mala to Panama City. 
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The 1,587 miles from Laredo to the Mex- 
ico-Guatemala border are old hat“. Since 
1957, that entire segment, except for the 60 
miles between Las Casas and Comitan in 
Mexico, has had a paved bituminous road- 
bed. The Las Casas-Comitan stretch has a 
graveled surface. 


ON THE TRAIL 


Although the official reports of the three 
expeditions are at hand, one small unofficial 
group of Canadian businessmen is still 
somewhere on the trail. They call them- 
selves the Trans-Darien Expedition and 
they are leisurely touring the long road. 
Their goal is the Darien, a mountainous, 
jJungie-covered section that starts near 
Chepo, east of the Panama Canal, and goes 
into Colombia, a distance of 400 miles. It 
is the biggest gap in the Pan-American 
system. 

Survey work has been going on there for 
5 years and, although there is no highway 
there now, plans have been made to start 
construction of about 85 miles of pioneer 
road in the Panama section of the Darien 
wilderness. 

The Canadians are equipped with gear sim- 
ilar to that carried by the official surveyor 
teams of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, the International Road Federation and 
the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 


ESSENTIAL CHECK LIST 


Standard equipment for a trek along the 
Inter-American Highway consists of two sets 
of heavy duty puncture-proof tires, a com- 
plete set of tools and repair parts (and the 
Know-how to use them), special water- 
proofing material for coating electrical con- 
nections, extra tanks of gasoline and oil, an 
icechest and a supply of canned food and 
bottled beverages. There are currency and 
border problems, too, all of which add up to 
the conclusion that this is not a trip for the 
vacationist. A working knowledge of Span- 
ish also is essential. 

Service facilities for tourists are infre- 
quent, and the best bet is to drive not more 
than 200 miles a day and spend the nights 
near large cities. Night driving is hazardous. 
Moreover, there is little, if any, night life, and 
de luxe accommodations are a rarity, 

In a pungent summing up of the first leg 
of their trip, from Guatemala City to San 
José, Costa Rica, the Canadian trailblazers 
reported that “if the motorist is not adverse 
to spending nights on hard beds and having 
meals that are inclined to leave the digestive 
system in some doubt, and if his appreciation 
of magnificent scenery, volcanos, sandy Pa- 
cific beaches, and unspoiled atmosphere is 
sincere, then he should enjoy the many dif- 
ferent aspects of Latin American life here 
in Central America. Tourism à la North 
America is a long way off still.“ 

The official Public Roads report put it this 
way: “Travelers who are prepared to accept 
the different customs, habits, and ideas of 
the people of the Inter-American Highway 
countries will find the trip interesting and 
enjoyable.” 

TRAVELERS’ ATTITUDE 

The surface is dusty along most of the 
route during the dry season (December to 
April). To add to motorists’ trials, this is 
when construction activity is at its peak and 
when detours, which contribute to the haz- 
ards of the journey, prevail. Nevertheless, 
except for one formidable gap of 149 miles 
in southern Costa Rica and northern Pan- 
ama, the highway is passable at all times by 
automobile. 

This is because it either is paved or has 
what the experts consider an all-weather 
gravel surface. But maintenance is spotty 
and chuckholes are numerous, even in the 
dry season. In the rainy season, earth and 
rock slides frequently block the roadway. | 
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There are times, too, when it becomes neces- 
sary, if an interminable delay is to be 
avoided, to transfer both the car and its 
occupants to a train or boat. 

All the official agencies agree that con- 
siderable headway was made last year, with 
the highlight being the opening of the Tapon 
section. This is a 7-mile stretch in northern 
Guatemala that runs through the pictur- 
esque Selegua River Canyon. Landslides and 
bridge washouts have plagued construction, 
but the road is now passable, although not 
completed to its full width. What will hap- 
pen when the annual rainfalls descend on 
El Tapon (the Plug) is keeping the engineers 
awake with worry even at this early stage. 

When the work under contract is finished 
in about 3 years it will be possible to travel 
over a paved road from the Mexico-Guate- 
mala border to San Jose. The only excep- 
tions will be three short stretches, including 
the Tapon segment, all of which can be used 
now in good weather. The two others are 
a 40-mile strip between Guatemala City and 
the El Salvador border and the 28 miles be- 
tween Nandaime and Rivas in Nicaragua. 
The last-named link previously had been 
paved but now needs major reconstruction 
because of base failure. 

Construction also has started on the last 
unfinished part of the highway in Costa Rica. 
That is the section between San Isidro and 
the Panama border. By June, traffic should 
be able to move over this segment, the In- 
ternational Road Federation says, even 
though paving will not be completed. From 
the Costa Rican border to Panama City there 
is no driving problem; all-weather travel al- 
ready is possible. 


ON TO PANAMA CITY 


Between Guabala and Santiago, both in 
Panama, a new location of the Pan-American 
Highway is under construction, but lack of 
funds probably will mean completion of only 
35 of the 62 miles for some months, the 
public roads agency says. However, the old 
road between the cities is in good condition 
and is passable at all times. 

The highway builders’ age-old cry of “lack 
of funds” runs through all the official reports, 
and financing will be a major topic when 
the Pan-American Congress meets this May 
in Bogota, Colombia. Maintenance funds for 
completed sections, some of which are rapid- 
ly deteriorating, also will be a prime topic 
of the congress. 

Since 1936, when the system started taking 
shape, more than $150 million has been 
allotted by the United States for construction 
of 3,142 miles of the Inter-American High- 
way. Mexico is the only nation north of the 
Panama Canal to have built its part of the 
road without U.S. financial help. The Cen- 
tral American nations—Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Panama—are building their sections on a 
joint basis with the United States, which is 
paying two-thirds of the cost. The total cost 
of the long road from Mexico to the Panama 
Canal will be about $225 million. 

Although the highway is far from com- 
pleted and not a genuinely popular tourist 
route, some tangible economic benefits have 
followed construction, the Road Federation 
says. “Land values have risen, new farm- 
land has opened to exploitation, transporta- 
tion costs have been slashed and tourism is 
on the rise.” 

And New Yorkers who recognize that the 
East River Drive is legally Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Drive would feel right at home if they 
traveled the Inter-American Highway in 
Guatemala. The section through that coun- 
try has been named the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Highway. 

In its recently completed survey of the 
Inter-American Highway, the Bureau of Pub- 
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lic Roads said a country-by-country check 
showed: 

Mexico (1,587 miles): Paved from Laredo, 
Tex., to Mexico City. Highway is termed 
comparable to a good two-lane road in the 
United States, It also is accessible, via paved 
roads, from other major ports of entry in 
Texas, including Brownsville, McAllen, and 
Eagle Pass. Mexico City also can be reached 
via paved highways from El Paso, Tex., and 
Nogales, Ariz. Tourist facilities south of 
Oaxaca are scarce. 

Guatemala (313 miles) : Narrow road in the 
Selegua Canyon area, but passable. Good 
tourist accommodations at Huehuetenango, 
50 miles south of the Mexican border. From 
Huehuetenango south to Patzicia, a distance 
of 123 miles, construction is under way and 
short delays may be expected. Complete 
tourist services are available at Guatemala 
City, which is an excellent headquarters for 
interesting side trips. The road from Gua- 
temala City south to the El Salvador border 
(103 miles) is passable at all times, but 
only the first 34 miles and last 12 miles are 
paved. The intervening 57 miles are being 
improved. 

El Salvador (196 miles): The entire road is 
paved and well maintained, including a 5- 
mile spur at the southerly end. The capital 
city, San Salvador, 61 miles from the Guate- 
malan border, has good tourist facilities. 

Honduras (94 miles): Road is a good 
gravel-surfaced one that is to be fully paved 
by 1961. Tourist accomodations are meager 
because the route does not pass through 
any large centers of population. Tegucigal- 
pa, the capital, is 57 miles off the Inter- 
American Highway but it can be reached via 
a good road from Jicaro Galan. 

Nicaragua (238 miles): The first 83 miles, 
from the Honduran border to Sebaco, are 
gravel, but are being paved. Also paved are 
the next 64 miles, from Sebaco to Managua, 
the capital, where the best tourist accom- 
modations in the country are to be found. 
From Managua south to Rivas, the road (69 
miles) is paved, but the last 25 miles appear 
to be only a gravel road. This is because 
the bituminous surface has worn out. From 
Rivas to the Costa Rican border, there is an 
adequate gravel road under contract for 
paving. 

Costa Rica (410 miles): Paved from the 
Nicaraguan border to the capital at San 
José, a distance of 193 miles. The road is 
close to sea level for the first 120 miles, It 
then rises abruptly to the Central Plateau, 
an elevation of about 4,000 feet. San José 
has good tourist places and a pleasant 
climate. Fourteen miles from San José, the 
road climbs to an elevation of 11,000 feet, 
the highest point on the Inter-American 
Highway. It then drops to 2,000 feet at San 
Isidro. 

This upland section, which has a gravel 
surface, presents hazardous mountain driv- 
ing, but recent construction has eliminated 
many dangerous curves and grades. At times 
clouds envelop the mountains and travelers 
are cautioned to make local inquiries as to 
the best time to make the trip. 

SHORTAGE OF BRIDGES 

As far as passenger car travel is concerned, 
the highway ends at San Isidro, for the 
worst road-building conditions are en- 
countered for the next 132 miles (to the 
Panama border). Construction is going on, 
but a lack of permanent bridges blocks 
travel. Through travelers should take a 
boat from Puntarenas, 165 miles north of 
San Isidro, to Panama City. 

Panama (304 miles): The first 17 miles, 
from the Costa Rican border to Concepcion, 
are impassable. But construction is under 
way and will be completed before the Costa 
Rican link is opened. From Concepcion to 
Panama City, the capital, the route is at low 
level, It is open at all times and poses no 
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problems. Several segments are gravel-sur- 
faced; others are paved. From Remedios to 
Santiago, a distance of miles, the road is 
being rebuilt on a new alinement; but the 
old road, which is 6 miles longer, is passable. 

All the way from Santiago to Penonome, 
paving is being laid; the final 92 miles into 
Panama City are paved. Panama City lives 
on tourists. 

Although the Inter-American Highway, as 
such, ends at Panama City, there is a road 
for 38 miles to Chepo. Beyond this lies the 
Darien jungle. Reconnaissance surveys for 
a route are being made by the Governments 
of Panama and Colombia, 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I feel 
constrained to object. I think Senators 
should be in attendance to hear the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will continue 
the call of the roll. 

The rollcall was resumed and con- 
cluded, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allott Fong Mansfield 
Anderson Frear Martin 
Bartlett Goldwater Monroney 
Beall Gore Morse 
Bennett Green Morton 
Bible Gruening Mundt 
Brunsdale Hart Murray 
Bush Hartke Muskie 
Butler Hayden Pastore 
Byrd, Va Hennings Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Cannon Hill Randolph 
Capehart Holland Robertson 
Carlson Hruska Russell 
Carroll Jackson Saltonstall 
Case, N.J. Javits Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex ott 

vez Johnston, 8.C. Smathers 
Church Jordan Smith 
Clark Keating Sparkman 
Cooper Kefauver Stennis 
Cotton err Symington 
Curtis Kuchel Talmadge 
Dirksen Lausche Thurmond 

id Long, Hawaii Wiley 
Douglas Long, La. Williams, Del. 
Dworshak McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Eastland McClellan Yarborough 
Ellender McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Engle McNamara Young, Ohio 
Ervin Magnuson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). A quorum is present. 


PRESIDENT'S VETO OF WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL BILL 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion has steadily fallen behind in pro- 
viding the sewage treatment necessary 
to protect its vital water resources. 

We have fallen behind. 

In recent years this trend has accel- 
erated as municipalities, particularly 
the smaller communities, have found it 
increasingly difficult to finance these 
necessary and important public works. 

To assist municipalities in meeting 
their sewage treatment needs, described 
by Fortune magazine in a series of ar- 
ticles as the Nation’s worst public works 
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problem, the construction grants pro- 
vision was included in the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1956. That the 
grants program is achieving the intend- 
ed support and stimulation of municipal 
treatment plant construction is amply 
shown by the record since then. 

In the 4 years 1952-56 immediately 
prior to the Federal grant program, an- 
nual contract awards for sewage treat- 
ment construction averaged $222 million 
annually. In 1957, the first full year of 
the grant program, contract awards rose 
to a $351 million level, an increase of 58 
percent over the 1952-56 averages. Fur- 
ther stimulation was achieved in 1958 
when contract awards soared to an all- 
time high of $389 million, an increase of 
75 percent over the 1952-56 averages. 
Despite this stimulation, however, con- 
struction falls far short of the $575 mil- 
lion annual construction level estimated 
by the Public Health Service to be need- 
ed if we are to catch up with municipal 
needs in protecting our water resources. 

The administration’s Public Health 
Service says that $575 million annually 
is needed for construction, if we are to 
catch up with municipal needs in pro- 
tecting our water resources, 

The lion’s share of the increase in 
sewage plant construction in 1957 and 
1958 resulted from Federal aid, for the 
reasons given by the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Most of the stimulation was among 
the smaller communities. Those were 
the communities along the Mississippi 
River and in the different States along 
the Missouri River and the Ohio River. 

Most of the stimulation was among 
the smaller communities as was intend- 
ed by the grants provision. Although 
the communities being stimulated are 
smaller, it must be remembered that 
their total pollution constitutes the ma- 
jor portion of the national problem. 

In addition to the number of munici- 
pal projects being placed under con- 
struction since 1956, the stimulatory ef- 
fect is perhaps more dramatically shown 
by dollar participation of local commu- 
nities. 

In matching $131.6 million of Federal 
funds thus far, municipalities have 
pledged an additional $553.6 million. 
This shows that more than four local 
dollars are being spent for each dollar of 
Federal aid received. 

BACKLOG OF NEEDS 


Despite the excellent stimulation of 
construction by the present grant pro- 
gram, needs are not being met. Al- 
though the $389 million reached in 1958 
is a record, it falls $186 million short of 
the $575 million level needed. 

There is a present backlog of more 
than 1,250 applications for Federal aid 
to support projects estimated to cost 
more than $784 million. Under the 
present grant formula these projects will 
require $123 million of Federal funds, 
The backlog of needs is shown even more 
dramatically in a survey by the Confer- 
ence of State Sanitary Engineers in 1959. 
For the fiscal years of 1960-62 the State 
water pollution control agencies have es- 
timated that sewage treatment require- 
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ments if Federal aid is available will 
total 3,119 projects costing $1,410 mil- 
lion. These projects would require Fed- 
eral grants of $251 million for the 3-year 
period, 

The stimulation that has been af- 
fected by the present $50 million annual 
level of allotments amounts to about a 
$143 million increase in construction 
over nonfederally aided projects. In- 
creasing the Federal program to $100 
million would provide almost all of the 
additional construction to meet the 
needed $575 million level of construction 
to wipe out the backlog of municipal 
sewage treatment that is required. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
table showing State allotments for 
grants of construction of waste-treat- 
ment works, for the fiscal year 1961. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

State allotments for grants for construction 

of waste-treatment works, fiscal year 1961 


President’s| Present New 
budget | program | program 

Total... $20, 000, 000880, 000, 000| $90, 000, 000 
N J 2, 020, 005 
Alaska. 170, 650 426, 625 767, 925 
Arizona. 223, 870 559, 675) 1,007,415 
Arkansas. 403, 070 1,007,675) 1, 813, 815 
California... 819, 460 „ 687, 570 

Colorado... 252, 000 „ 1, 134, 
Connecticut. a 247, 770 619, 425| 1, 114, 965 
Delaware. 137, 270 343, 175 617, 715 
District of Columbia. 180, 260 450, 811,170 
nds 360, 140 900, 350| 1. 620, 680 
Georgia._-........... 450,780) 1,126,950) 2,028, 510 
Hawaii. 213, 090) 532, 725 958, 905 
aho. e. 235, 570 925) 1,060, 065 
Illinois 702, 280} 1,755,700) 3, 160, 260 
Indiana 419,530) 1,048,825) 1, 887, 885 
owa.. 354, 570 1, 595, 565 
Kansas 301, 030 752, 575| 1, 354, 635 
Kentucky. 431, 200 1, 078, 150 1,940, 670 
Louisiana. 387, 160 967, 900 1,742, 220 
Maine 255, 560 638, 000 J, 150, 020 
Maryland 303, 800 750, 500 1, 367, 100 
Massachusetts 446, 650 1,116,625) 2, 009, 925 
Michigan 567, 000 1,417,500) 2,551, 500 
Minnesota... 372. 130 930, 3 1, 674, 585 
469, 500 1,173,750) 2, 112, 750 
423,910) 1,059,775) 1, 907, 595 
211, 440 528, 951, 480 
271, 030 677, 575| 1,219, 635 
la 143, 290 358, 225 644, 805 
213, 110 532, 775 958, 995 
New Jersey....- 446,630) 1,116,575) 2,009, 835 
New Mexico. 235, 520 588, 1, 059, 840 
New Vork 1,096,190} 2,740,475) 4,932, 865 
North Carolina. 507, 1, 268,900) 2, 284, 020 
North Dakota. 255, 410 638, 625| 1, 149, 345 
TINO) — 665, 960 1,664,900) 2, 996, 820 
Oklahoma... 342, 560 856, 400 1, 541, 520 
Oregon 265, 110 662,775) 1, 192, 995 
Pennsylyanis. . 839,650) 2, 099, 125 3, 778,425 
Rhode Island... 217, 700 544, 475 980, 055 
413,770) 1,084,425) 1,861,965 
5 646, 400) 1, 163, 520 
448,750) 1,121,875] 2,010, 375 
687, 170 1,717,925] 3,092, 265 
9i 502, 275 1, 066, 095 
218, 010 545, 025 981, 045 
414, 180 1,035,460] 1, 863, 810 
310, 130 775, 325) 1,395, 585 
347, 070 867,675) 1, 561, 815 
394, 890) 987,225) 1,777,005 
181, 190 452, 975 815, 355 
471,570) 1, 925| 2, 122,065 
Virgin Islands 320, 350 „ 375 1, 482, 075 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me say to my good 
friend from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] and 
to the Senate that the only time the 
President’s veto has been overruled has 
been in the case of public works, such 
as this. The bill which was vetoed was 
recommended by the Public Works Com- 
mittee, of which my good friend from 
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Alaska, my good friend from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and my good 
friend the Presiding Officer IMr. 
— and other Senators are mem- 
rs. 
The only way to treat the problem is 
to override the veto. We have a prece- 
dent. We did it before. Let us do it 


again. 

Mr. GRUENING. I hope the House 
will make that possible. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. I hope so and I further 
wish to compliment the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], for sub- 
mitting the amendment which further 
strengthens the bill. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
veto by President Eisenhower of H.R. 
3610, a bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, is truly shocking. 

It is shocking because it is in utter 
disregard of the needs of our Nation for 
the conservation of the vital health fac- 
tor in our water resources. 

It is shocking because it shows a cold 
indifference to one of the most basic of 
human needs—the need for pure, clean, 
fresh water. 

It is shocking because it reveals a 
callous disregard of what should be ele- 
mentary as a first priority in a civilized 
nation. 

It is shocking because it turns the 
Presidential back on the issue which, re- 
duced to the simplest terms, is the men- 
ace of sewage in the people’s drinking 
water. The President may close his eyes 
to this stark fact, but it is even more un- 
fortunate that the American people can- 
not close their mouths, 

It is shocking also, because it evidences 
an attitude toward the division of gov- 
ernmental functions at the Federal, 
State, and local levels which would have 
the Federal Government shirk its right- 
ful responsibilities. 

Under President Eisenhower’s philos- 
ophy, the major Federal responsibility in 
the field of water pollution would be only 
to use the big stick on States and locali- 
ties in an effort to force them to clean 
up the streams they pollute. But no 
financial assistance would be given them 
in doing so. 

The President takes this stand in the 
face of a recommendation to the con- 
trary from an advisory group which he 
himself appointed—a body which stated 
firmly that “to safeguard public health 
and other legitimate water uses addi- 
tional incentives are needed to meet the 
backlog of municipal waste-treatment 
facility construction.” 

As the Washington Post says in its 
leading editorial this morning, the veto 
“is a lamentable example of small econ- 
omy size thinking about a formidable 
national problem,” and concludes with 
the expression of hope that “perhaps a 
sufficient outcry on the Hill can yet per- 
suade the President to do more than call 
another conference and wave a budget 
book at the sewage around us.“ 

The President’s veto message makes 
the amazing misstatement that water 
pollution is a uniquely local blight. A 
look at the map will readily disclose that 
water pollution control is not and cannot 
be solely a State and local matter. Just 
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as the Nation’s rivers and streams do not 
stop at State lines, so, also, sewage or 
other pollution dumped in a river up- 
stream is not automatically turned back 
either at the city limits or at the State 
boundaries. In fact, except in Alaska, 
it is a small and unusual river which does 
not cross State lines. In a recent state- 
ment on the Water Pollution Control Act, 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], pointed out 
that four major rivers rise in Colorado 
and supply water to farms and cities 
from the Mississippi Valley to the Pa- 
cific coast. They are the South Platte, 
the Arkansas, the Rio Grande, and the 
Colorado. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield with pleas- 
ure. 

Mr. GORE. If what the Senator has 
said be true, as it surely is, how then 
could the pollution of those streams be 
truly or realistically regarded as a local 
problem? 

Mr. GRUENING. I think that is the 
issue raised by the President’s astonish- 
ing position. The State of the Senator 
from Tennessee borders one of the Na- 
tion’s great rivers. I wonder whether 
the Senator feels that the State of Ten- 
nessee, which the Mississippi River skirts 
for a little distance, should be held re- 
sponsible for all the pollution which 
pours into the Missisippi-Missouri Basin 
from the Ohio and other rivers north of 
‘Tennessee? 

Mr. GORE. Tennessee is no more 
responsible for preserving the purity 
than we are capable of doing so, be- 
cause the Ohio, the Cumberland, the 
Tennessee, the Missouri, and many other 
tributaries add to the mighty Father of 
Waters. It cannot, it is not, it must not 
be regarded as a local problem, because 
there is no local solution to the problem. 
It is beyond the capacity, beyond the 
reach, of local officials and local gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GRUENING. Is it not true that 
the Mississippi, the Missouri, and their 
tributaries drain a majority of the 
States of the Nation? 

Mr. GORE. I am not certain. 

Mr. GRUENING. Whatever the 
number, it is clear that the problem is 
certainly not a local one. 

The Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, 
and their tributaries, drain more than a 
score of States. Some 2,000 rivers and 
streams in this country are interstate in 
character. It is incredible that the Pres- 
ident should have so little sense of our 
geography in connection with this vital 
problem. 

The striking thing about the Presi- 
dent's veto is its inconsistency. And yet, 
I suppose, we cannot expect this admin- 
istration to be either consistent or logi- 
cal—to be either practical or farsighted 
when the dollar sign is raised. 

The Eisenhower administration sees 
mo inconsistency in a 50-50 or better 
Federal matching for a nationwide high- 
way program, although, by the Presi- 
dential logic as applied to water pollu- 
tion, each State could be asked to pay 
its entire highway bill. This is made 
more striking the fact that rivers by 
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nature are interstate and national, while 
highways are interstate only as man 
makes them so. 

It is perfectly justifiable, says the ad- 
ministration, for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume a vigorous role in forc- 
ing States and localities to clean their 
rivers and streams, whose pollution de- 
rives from other States, perhaps. But it 
is not justifiable, according to this ad- 
ministration, to assist, financially, States 
and localities to establish the necessary 
facilities to purify waste. 

Water is the lifestream of our Nation. 
Its amount is constant, while its use is 
steadily increasing at a steadily accel- 
erating rate. If pollution is permitted 
to continue unabated, we shall in the 
foreseeable future face a national calam- 
ity of major proportions. If that time 
comes—and I hope it never may—it will 
do our country little good to say then 
that we balanced the national budget in 
fiscal year 1961, but at the expense of our 
future clean water supply. If that time 
ever comes, it will be too late to remedy 
our neglect of today. 

The magazine, the New Republic, puts 
succinctly the issue posed by President 
Eisenhower’s veto of this bill, when it 
asks: 

Do you mind polluted drinking water— 
sewage, worms, and things of that sort? 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article, together 
with the editorial from which I have 
been quoting and the two articles from 
the Washington Post, detailing what is 
happening to the drinking water right 
here in the Nation’s Capital, be printed 
in the Recorp, at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. For myself, Mr. 
President, and for millions of my fellow 
Americans, I can answer the question in 
the affirmative: Yes; I do mind drink- 
ing contaminated water. I mind still 
more having my children and my grand- 
children drink polluted water; and I 
doubt that many American parents or 
grandparents would feel otherwise. 

I can also answer in the afirmative 
the further question as to whether I be- 
lieve that the Federal Government, alone 
with States and localities, has a respon- 
sibility to do something to make certain 
that our precious supply of water will 
be kept as pure as science and modern 
engineering can make it. 

I believe the Federal Government can- 
not shirk its responsibilities in the field 
of water pollution control—although 
that is precisely what the Presidential 
veto would accomplish. That is not a 
case of having the Federal Government 
do an entire job which the States and 
localities should be doing. This is a 
partnership arrangement, with the 
States and localities putting up more 
than $4 for each Federal dollar put into 
the program. In view of the interstate 
character of so many of the rivers in- 
volved and in view of the interstate char- 
acter of so many of the problems raised, 
the States and localities are carrying 
their share of the burden. 
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Mr. President, this is a veto we cannot 
afford. It is, however, consistent with 
the policy of this administration in giv- 
ing low priority to the conservation and 
development of our own resources, while 
at the same time resisting to the end any 
attempt either to make the slightest cut 
in the flow of American dollars in sup- 
port of projects abroad, or even to sub- 
ject those expenditures to the same 
budget and accounting procedures as are 
applicable to domestic projects. 

Is it not surprising, Mr. President, to 
find that the same administration 
which says that water pollution control 
is a local problem to be met—if it is 
met—with local funds and local re- 
sources also says that it will brook no 
congressional decrease in the funds it re- 
quests for water-pollution-control proj- 
ects abroad? The same administration 
does not believe that we should restrict 
the Federal Government’s role in water- 
pollution control abroad to enforcement. 
And for good reason, for fundamentally 
the administration must realize that 
oratory alone will not control water pol- 
lution. The administration must know 
that all the advice in the world given to 
foreign nations about the need for the 
treatment of waste to avoid water pollu- 
tion will not result in the construction of 
such needed facilities unless the proffer 
of advice is accompanied by the proffer 
of cash. 

But in the United States the admin- 
istration contends that its function will 
be limited to giving advice, and that it 
will reserve the cash to accompany the 
advice for foreign nations. This is an- 
other example of the administration’s 
double standard—doing abroad with 
Federal funds what it says is against its 
Policy to do with Federal funds at home. 
Are they not the same dollars—Federal 
dollars—whether used for projects here 
or abroad? 

For this program of water-pollution 
control in the United States, the Presi- 
dent recommended a ceiling of only $20 
million. This is a drop of $30 million 
from the ceiling under the present law. 
Even this reduced program of $20 million 
the President would permit only as a step 
toward total phasing out of the pro- 
gram. 

Let us, for a moment, Mr. President, 
look more closely at what the President 
would begrudgingly allow for water- 
pollution-control projects here in the 
United States, and contrast them with 
similar projects financed with ICA funds 
abroad; and let us note that the ICA is 
only one of several governmental agen- 
cies which are giving away, abroad, 
American dollars. 

Under the President’s recommenda- 
tion, Alabama would receive $448,890. 
Contrast this with $800,000 in American 
dollars spent in Korea in fiscal year 1956 
for the construction of sanitary facilities. 

Under the President’s recommenda- 
tion, Alaska would receive $170,650. 
Compare this with the $189,000 in Amer- 
ican dollars spent in Thailand in fiscal 
year 1955 for environmental sanitation. 

Under the President’s recommenda- 
tion, Arizona would receive $223,870. 
Contrast this with the $500,000 in Ameri- 
can dollars spent in Guatemala in fiscal 
year 1957 on environmental sanitation. 
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I could, of course, make similar com- 
parisons with respect to each of the 50 
States. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield with 
pleasure to my distinguished colleague 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I asked him to yield 
for the purpose of informing my col- 
leagues that the Senator from Alaska 
visited West Virginia this past weekend. 
He made a very splendid personal im- 
pression upon the people of our State, 
and he gave a meaningful message to a 
very fine group of West Virginians 
gathered on Saturday night last at 
Madison City, Boone County. I was 
privileged to accompany the Senator 
from Alaska into West Virginia for that 
event. 

I would remind him that he saw in 
West Virginia the streams, at least some 
of them, which have caused our State 
to be called the Mother of Rivers. I 
shall not delineate the streams which 
find their headwaters in West Virginia, 
except to say that the Potomac, which, 
of course, is a waterway noted not only 
for its passage through the District of 
Columbia, but for its beauty in some por- 
tions, has its beginning in the moun- 
tains of West Virginia. But I would 
remind the Senator that under the 
vetoed bill West Virginia would have re- 
ceived $1,562,000, approximately, which 
is a sum less than the amounts which the 
Senator has so properly read which are 
going to other countries including India. 

Mr.GRUENING. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. And I would ask 
him whether he has noted that, under 
the President’s budget proposal, the 
State of West Virginia would receive only 
$347,070. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; I have. 

Mr. GRUENING. Which is a sum far 
smaller than that we are spending in 
many foreign countries for the same pur- 
poses. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; and I will 
say—and I will not detain the Senator in 
his splendid address—that, of course, 
under the President’s program, we could 
make practically no progress in West 
Virginia in this important area of public 
health—water conservation and the de- 
velopment of industry in our State. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I am not prepared to 
question at the moment the advisability 
of American aid to Guatemala for the 
elimination of pollution in her streams. 
It may be needed; doubtless it is. It may 
be justified; I do not know. Ishall make 
inquiry. 

As the Senator knows, I am one of 
those who has supported the foreign aid 
program. I have done so, because I 
thought it was in the interests of the 
people of the United States and in the 
interest of the freedom and defense of 
the free world. The constant and in- 
sistent reduction or elimination and ve- 
toing of bills to provide similar funds 
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for similar purposes in our own country, 
where I know the need exists, surely 
makes it more and more difficult to 
support the President’s foreign aid 


program, 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator from 
Tennessee has put his finger directly on 
the issue. This is not a question of the 
value and merit of foreign aid. That is 
a different subject. The issue is the 
striking contrast between the insistence 
of the President, of this administration, 
that we must not cut a nickel from proj- 
ects which the Congress cannot really 
pass upon accurately—foreign aid proj- 
ects where we are not given hard and 
fast budget items—and his determina- 
tion to cut drastically every domestic 
project of the same character, whether it 
be in education, whether it be in forestry, 
whether it be in coal development—and 
now in water supply, the most basic of 
all. That is the fundamental issue. 

Mr. GORE. Add highways. 

Mr. GRUENING. And highways. In- 
deed, you may add not only highways, 
but every important field of activity in 
which the American people have need. 
There are no exceptions to this double 
standard as the Senators will see as I 
proceed. I have just been comparing 
the amounts that would have been re- 
ceived under the President’s program. 
Now take the amounts which would be 
granted under the bill which the Presi- 
dent has vetoed: Are they much greater 
in comparison with our foreign efforts? 
Let us see. 

For example, under H.R. 3610, Arkan- 
sas would receive $1,813,815. Contrast 
this with the $2 million in American 
dollars spent in Panama in fiscal year 
1957 for the extension of water and 
sewers. 

Under H.R. 3610, the State of Cali- 
fornia would receive $3,587,570. Con- 
trast this with the $3,795,000 in Ameri- 
can dollars spent in Pakistan on the 
Greater Kurachi water and sewage 
disposal project in fiscal year 1955. 

Again, under H.R. 3610—which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower vetoed—Colorado would 
receive $1,134,000. Compare this with 
the $1,250,000 spent in Honduras in fiscal 
year 1957 for health and sanitation 
projects. 

Again, under H.R. 3610, the State of 
Connecticut would receive $1,114,955. 
Contrast this with the $1,336,000 in 
American dollars spent in Cambodia 
during these fiscal years on various en- 
vironmental sanitation projects. 

Again, under H.R. 3610, the State of 
Delaware would receive $617,715. Com- 
pare this with the $7,567,730 spent on en- 
vironmental sanitation projects in 
Egypt in fiscal year 1955 alone. 

Again, under H.R. 3610, the State of 
Florida would receive $1,620,639. Con- 
trast this with the $1,926,600 in Ameri- 
can dollars spent in India in fiscal year 
1955 on a national water supply and 
sanitation program. 

I could continue to make specific com- 
parisons with respect to each of the 
States. Each of my colleagues can do 
the same with respect to his own State, 
But I do not wish to delay the Senate too 
long. In order that such information be 
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available, however, I ask unanimous 
consent that a table which I have pre- 
pared with respect to sanitation projects 
under ICA for the fiscal years 1955 
through 1959 be printed at this point in 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1955 projects, health and 


sanitation 
ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION 
Far East: 
Cambodia: Sanitary wells in ru- 
„„ = $26,000 
China: 
Kachsiung water works re- 
habilitation.......-..--.-_ 694, 000 
Improvement village water 
SUDDIG Cease dcdasmme ince 5, 000 
Improvement sanitary engi- 
neering practices 44, 000 
Philippines: Water supply (wells 
and spr — a 842, 000 
Thailand: 
Environmental sanitation... 189, 000 
Environmental sanitatlon 4,000 
Vietnam: Rural water supply... 125, 000 
Near East, Africa, and South Asia: 
Egypt: 
Installation of potable water 
supply system 7, 488, 000 
Sanitary engineering depart- 
r nm eine 69, 730 
India: National water supply 
and sanitation program 1, 926, 600 
Iraq: Environmental sanitation. 18, 547 
Israel: 
For sewerage and sewage 
treatment 9, 000 
Public health sanitation par- 
ticipantship__..........-.. 5, 000 
Sanitary engineering partici- 
pantehip 2 8, 000 
Jordan: Environmental sanita- 
AAA a ee eee 5 86, 690 
Lebanon: 
Extension of health and medi- 
cal services to villages...... 84, 766 
Village water supply 88, 700 
Pakiston: Greater Karachi wa- 
ter and sewage disposal proj- 
SS 3, 795, 000 
Latin America: 
Colombia: Public health engi- 
TE AEE EN S, 45,300 
Costa Rica: Engineering studies 
„ 5, 120 
Ecuador: 
Environmental sanitation 22, 181 
Technical assistance in envi- 
ronmental sanitation 18, 538 
Honduras: Environmental sani- 
orn. Le Ge coknicmen: 5, 300 
Mexico: Division of health and 
TTT 4, 838 
Nicaragua: Environmental sani- 
en ninderip a 44, 750 
Panama: 
Training in environmental 
sanitation, sewage disposal 
and garbage collection 5, 000 
General engineering services 
for the servicico (environ- 
mental sanitation) _....... 18, 600 
Peru: 
Sanitary engineering instruc- 
CCTV 50, 277 
Sanitary engineering 23, 359 


Fiscal year 1956 projects, health and 
sanitation 
ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION 
Far East: 
Cambodia: 
Sanitary wells in rural areas. $55,000 
City water supplies 416, 000 
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Fiscal year 1956 projects, health and 


sanitation—Continued 
Far East—Continued 
China: 
Improvement of sanitary en- 


gineering practices $55, 300 

Establishment of environ- 

mental sanitation bureau 10, 000 

Korea: 

Waterworks rehabilitation... 350, 000 

Construction of wells and 

sanitary facilities - 800, 000 

Seoul water distribution sys- 

tem rehabilitation 300, 000 
Seoul waterworks enlarge- 
ment, Goo-I-Ri plant 500, 000 

Philippines: Water supply 
(wells and springs) 2, 107, 000 

Thailand: Environmental san- 
6 66, 000 

Vietnam: 

Rural water supply -------- 143, 000 

Disposal of waste 23, 000 

Near East and South Asia: 2 

Egypt: Sanitary engineering 
r 46, 525 

India: National water supply 
and sanitation program 987, 358 

Iraq: Village sanitation proj- 
F atem none naan a 15, 690 

Jordan: Environmental sanita- 

NR ae hte on ae a as on ee 159, 000 
Lebanon: Village water supply- 83, 050 
Pakistan: 

Greater Karachi water supply 

and sewage disposal project. 10, 000 

Municipal water supply----- 112, 270 

Village water supply 1, 743, 900 

Chittagong water supply and 

% T. 420, 000 

Dacca water supply and sew- 

6— ter Shera — 420, 000 
Africa: 

Ethiopia: Well drilling h, 52, 534 

Libya: 

Development domestic water. 441, 600 

Sanitation activities 83, 900 

Latin America: 

Brazil: Sanitary (environmen- 
tal) engineering 192, 200 

Colombia: Public health en- 
gineering-........--...-..--. 60, 900 

Costa Rica: 

Engineering studies project 6, 000 

Water supply project M 1, 000 

Environmental sanitation per- 

sonnel training project 10, 000 

Ecuador: Environmental sanita- 
TTT 37, 500 

Honduras: Environmental sani- 
tation M (health cooperative 

3 —A—U ccaae 15, 900 

Mexico: 

Health and Sanitation: 

Sanitary engineering con- 
sultation to Ministry of 
Hydraulic Resources 8, 000 
Environmental sanitation. 41, 000 

Nicaragua: Environmental sani- 

— — ence Sibson ok 32, 926 
Panama: General engineering 

services for the servicio (en- 

vironmental sanitation) -_... 27, 300 
Peru: Sanitary engineering... 15, 786 
Venezuela: Rural water sup- 

plies engineering and con- 

A 24. 900 

Oversea Territories: 

British Honduras: Training in 
engineering for municipal 
1 2, 500 
Fiscal year 1957 projects, health and 

sanitation 
ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION 
Far East: 

Cambodia: Improvement of city 
water supplies $300, 000 

China (Taiwan): 

Kaohsiung water works reha- 

S —— ee 5, 000 


Fiscal year 1957 projects, health and 
sanitation—Continued 


Vietnam; Rural water supply 


Near East and south Asia: 


Ceylon: Environmental sanita- 


India: National water supply 
and sanitation program 

Iraq: Village health services 

Jordan: Environmental sanita- 
8 ( — 

Lebanon: Village water supply. 

Pakistan: Greater Karachi wa- 
ter supply and sewage dis- 
osal 


Africa: 


Ethiopia: 
Community water supply 


Community water supply, 

well drilling 
Libya: 

Sanitation activities = 


Development of domestic wa- 
ter 


Latin America: 


Bolivia: Environmental sanita- 
6 AA 
Brazil: Sanitary (environmen- 


tal) engineering 
Colombia: Public health engi- 

pee eee A 
Ecuador: Environmental sanita- 

a or ore 5 
Guatemala: 


Environmental sanitation... 
Environmental sanitation... 
Honduras: 
Environmental sanitation... 
Health and sanitation pro- 
ject for specific problems in 


$51, 000 
5, 000 


Far East—Continued 
China (Taiwan) —Continued 
Improvement of sanitary en- 
gineering ices... = 
Environmental sanitation bu- 
reau (institute = 
Korea: 
Waterworks rehabilitation... 2, 026, 000 
Construction of wells and 
sanitary facilities 
Street and city drainage 
Philippines: Water supply (wells 
and springs) E s 


the Republic of Honduras 1, 250, 000 


Mexico: Health and sanitation, 


China (Taiwan): 
Sanitation and water sup- 


environmental sanitation ... 26, 000 
Nicaraugua: Environmental 
sanitation ~..-..--.----..--. 4, 000 
Panama: 
Extension of water and sew- 
(oo SPER Rian IE eRe NSS A. 2, 000, 000 
General engineering service 
for the services (environ- 
mental santitation) é 24, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 projects, health and 
sanitation 
ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION 
Far East: 
Burma: 
Rangoon water supply_----- $1, 400, 000 
Rangoon sewerage system 645, 000 
Village water supply and 
sanitation 577, 000 
Town water supply 224, 000 
Rangoon General Hospital 752, 000 
Cambodia: Improvement of 
water supplies — 224, 000 


pt Sos SE a es eG 38, 000 
Municipal water supply, Tal- 
ah e doen 130, 000 
Korea: 
Water works rehabilitation. 1, 139, 000 
Construction of sanitary fa- 
inet ce occucone 528, 000 
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Fiscal year 1958 projects, health and 


sanitation—Continued 

Far East—Continued 
Philippines: Water supply 
(wells and springs) — 


Near East and South Asia: 


Ceylon: Environmental sani- 
India: National water supply 

and sanitation program 
Iraq: Rural health services 


Jordan: Environmental sani- 
TTT m 
Africa: 
Ethiopia: Community water 
SUPPI- R eae 
Libya: 
Development of domestic 
water supplies 
Municipal slaughterhouse 
development 
Latin America: 


Bolivia: Environmental sani- 
A — 
Brazil: Sanitary (environ- 
mental) engineering 
Colombla: Public health en- 
ane = 
Costa Rica: 
Engineering studies proj- 
CCC 
Water supply project 
Municipal sewerage sys- 
. 


Wann 
Guatemala: Environmental 
sanitation (public health 
cooperative service 
Haiti: Water distribution, con-. 
struction, and water sewer- 
age surveys for Port-Au- 


C ioe 
Panama: 
General engineering serv- 


ices for the servicio (en- 
vironmental sanitation) .. 
Extension of water and sew- 
erage system of the city of 
POGADB. <0 N a O eran 
Venezuela: Rural water sup- 
ply, engineering and con- 
etruction 2.2322. stdinawcud 


$964, 000 
28, 000 
82, 000 
23, 000 

107, 000 


135, 000 


321, 000 
28, 000 


52, 000 
118, 000 
54, 000 
15, 000 
1, 000 
2, 000 
60, 000 


500, 000 


330, 000 


39, 000 


1, 000 


21, 000 


Fiscal year 1959 projects, health and 


sanitation 
ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION 
Far East: 
Cambodia: Improvement of 


water supplies 
China (Taiwan): Improvement 

of sanitation and water supply. 
Korea: 

City drainage improvement 

Environmental sanitation 
Philippines: Water supply (wells, 

springs, and water works) 


Near East and south Asia: 


Environmental sanita- 


India: National water supply and 
sanitation program 
Tran: Environmental sanitation. 


Jordan: Environmental sanita- 
.““ aA 

Pakistan: Greater Karachi water 
supply and sewage disposal_. 

Africa: 

Libya: 
Domestic water `æ 
Slaughterhouse 


Latin America: 


Bolivia: Environmental sanita- 


Brazil: Sanitary engineering 
Colombia: Public health engi- 


427, 000 


20, 000 


113, 000 
126, 000 


71, 000 
24, 000 


584, 000 
107, 000 


30, 000 
106, 000 
35, 000 


19, 000 


1960 


Fiscal year 1959 projects, health and 
sanitation—Continued 

Latin America—Continued 
Ecuador: Environmental sanita- 
f.. ðᷣ v 
Guatemala: Public health serv- 
ices (environmental sanita- 
tion and health education) 
: Environmental sani- 


$47, 000 


89, 000 
15, 000 


39, 000 
Venezuela: Rural water supplies, 
engineering and construction. 19, 000 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
total in American dollars spent abroad 
for these projects for these years was 
$48,539,797. 

May I also point out that in relation 
to an anti-water pollution program, no 
community can receive more than 30 
percent of the cost of its plant, or $250,- 
000, whichever is the smaller amount. 
Under the bill vetoed by the President, 
this limit would be raised, but there would 
still be a limitation. Under the admin- 
istration’s double standard, however, 
there seems to be no similar limitation 
on foreign projects, and none is pro- 
posed. As a matter of fact, the admin- 
istration has resisted, and resisted 
vehemently, any attempts to restrict 
such foreign projects. 

Mr. President, we should no longer 
tolerate the double standard practiced 
by the Eisenhower administration. We 
should not tolerate it because we, at 
least, should realize that the wherewithal 
to continue to help our friends abroad 
must come from the development and 
conservation on a continuous basis of 
our remaining natural resources. That 
we cannot do through phasing out pro- 
grams as important as that contained 
in H. R. 3610. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I con- 
gratulate the Senator for the very 
learned and pointed address which he is 
making to bring these facts before the 
Senate of the United States. We in 
Louisiana well know the wisdom of his 
remarks. Water from some 30 States 
goes through my State. My home town 
of Baton Rouge is on the last high land 
of the Mississippi River. We do not 
drink that water. Instead, we spend 
money to dig wells for drinking water, 
although we are located on the passage- 
way of the largest river in North Amer- 
ica. We pump water from the soil in 
order to get water which is not polluted 
as is the Mississippi River. 

Farther downstream, in New Orleans, 
where there is no longer any prospect of 
obtaining sufficient water from under 
the ground, there has been established a 
sewage and water board under which, at 
great expense, water is cleaned up for 
consumption in that vicinity. 

Pollution of the Mississippi River is 
@ problem that we cannot meet alone, 
because the pollution is coming from 30 
States, and not just from Louisiana. We 
have learned that water is one of our 
greatest resources. It certainly is in the 
State of Louisiana. Yet the use.of water 
from the Mississippi is very limited to 
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us. We can use it only for industrial use. 
It is too expensive to use that water for 
domestic purposes, whereas, for the 
benefit of the Nation, it would have been 
far better had the water not been pol- 
luted in the first place. 

The Senator from Alaska has done a 
great service by pointing out that we are 
spending money in foreign aid programs 
of this kind while we are not willing to 
help our own communities solve the same 
kind of problem. 

Communities located upstream find 
that the cheapest way to get rid of sew- 
age is to dump it into the rivers. That 
does not bother them, because the sew- 
age goes downstream. It is those who 
are located downstream who are worried 
about pollution. Once a river is suffi- 
ciently polluted, nobody worries about 
it, because nobody can use the water 
in it. 

Mr. GRUENING. And the State of 
Louisiana is “low man on the totem 
pole,” so far as use of Mississippi waters 
is concerned. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When the 
Mississippi waters reach our State, the 
state of cleanliness of those waters is 
about as low as it is going to get. 

Mr. GRUENING. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana not consider it as para- 
doxical that the 30 or so States from 
which the waters of the Mississippi flow, 
should be compelled, under the present 
program, individually to work out a solu- 
tion which it is obvious should be a joint 
Federal-State program, just as is the 
highway program? A river system is by 
nature interstate in character, whereas 
highways are interstate only to the ex- 
tent that man has decided to make 
them so. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. As I 
pointed out previously, the easiest way 
for any community to get rid of its sew- 
age is to dump it into a river. That is 
the cheapest way of getting ride of it, but 
it creates difficulty for those who are 
located downstream. That being the 
case, it makes good sense that a joint 
‘effort should be made to clean up the 
water. 

As a matter of fact, a situation ex- 
isted in Louisiana in which a fairly small 
city, located about 150 miles upstream, 
dumped its sewage into one of our riv- 
ers, and that sewage in turn polluted 
water in the Gulf of Mexico, so that the 
oysters in that area were unfit for hu- 
man consumption. It took a while for 
the people to learn what was causing 
poliution of those waters, but finally they 
learned that it was caused by that up- 
stream community, located about 150 
miles away. Assuming that community, 
located 150 miles away, was not consum- 
ing those oysters, it is a safe assumption 
that the community would not be very 
much interested in expending funds to 
clean up the water going down the river, 
unless some pressures were brought to 
bear or some sort of aid program was 
put into existence to assist them to do it. 

Mr. GRUENING. Since the Senator 
from, Louisiana has been kind enough to 
join this colloquy, I wonder whether the 
Senator realizes that under the Presi- 
dent’s program, with a $20 million ceil- 
ing, the great State of Louisiana would 
receive only $387,000. 
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I will say to the Senator, Burma re- 
ceived in fiscal year 1958 $2,846,000 for 
a variety of projects, as follows: 

Rangoon water supply, $1,400,000; Ran- 
goon sewerage system, $645,000; village water 
supply and sanitation, $577,000; town water 
supply, $224,000. 


This emphasizes the very point I am 
trying to make, which formed the basis 
of my colloquy with the distinguished 
junior Senator from Tennessee. It is 
not a question of foreign aid, but it is 
a question of the strange contradiction 
that presents itself when the President 
says “Cut, cut, cut; phase out the pro- 
gram for the American people,” but at 
the same time says, “Do not cut a nickel 
when it is for foreign countries for the 
same purpose.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Louisiana is doing quite a lot 
of stream pollution control. It could 
and would do a lot more, provided there 
were something to assure us that the 
water would not be completely polluted 
by the time it got to us, which makes the 
program useless. 

What Louisianians would be more in- 
terested in is having other communities 
clean up the water, or clean up sewage 
before they dump it into the streams, so 
that by the time the water reaches us 
there would be an incentive to keep the 
water pure. 

Mr. GRUENING. No one has sug- 
gested that this is a bill asking the Fed- 
eral Government to do all, or even half. 
It is simply a request that the Federal 
Government have a reasonable partici- 
pation. Perhaps a 25-percent partici- 
pation is all it would be called upon to 
provide, 

Mr. President, let me resume and ask: 
Who will pay the penalty? 

Not those without vision of the future, 

Not those blind to the Nation’s grow- 
ing needs. 

The penalty will be paid by the gener- 
ations to come who will look back at our 
profligate waste of our Nation’s precious 
national resources in 1960 in dismay and 
wonder how we could ever have been so 
shortsighted—so penny wise and pound 
foolish. 

Mr. President, on three previous occa- 
sions in this session of the 86th Congress, 
item-by-item comparisons have been 
made on the floor of the Senate citing 
project by project, with dollar amounts, 
to demonstrate the Eisenhower-Nixon 
double standard, namely, lavish expendi- 
tures abroad, sharp retrenchment at 
home. 

On February 1, the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] contrasted the Eisenhower veto of 
a simple coal survey bill, designed to 
investigate possible further uses of this 
fuel with a view to developing this re- 
source and giving reemployment to the 
thousands of miners out of work in West 
Virginia, Alabama, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Utah—and other coal- 
mining States—contrasting, I say, this 
veto with the millions of dollars spent in 
foreign countries not merely for coal 
surveys, but for actual development of 
coal mining. 

Here was demonstrated that the sim- 
plest measure of exploration for relief of 
an important domestic industry, but a 
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sick industry, and the tragic economic 
and social consequences thereof, is de- 
nied by the Eisenhower-Nixon adminis- 
tration, while far, far more for that in- 
dustry than was asked at home is done 
in foreign countries, and there, abroad, 
we are enjoined by the White House not 
to cut one cent. In fact, the President 
is now requesting the biggest of all for- 
eign aid appropriations of this Congress. 

On February 4, I made a similar com- 
parison, or rather contrast, in the field 
of education. I did this after the Presi- 
dent’s opposition to aid for teachers in 
the education bill was cited on the floor 
and after the Vice President had, by 
breaking the 44-to-44 tie, defeated the 
Clark amendment for teachers’ salaries 
support. 

I pointed to the contrast of what the 
United States was doing with American 
dollars in many foreign countries in the 
field of education, including aid for 
teachers’ salaries. 

On February 9, I spelled out, by facts 
and figures, a similar contrast in the 
field of forestry conservation, develop- 
ment and research. I cited the more 
than 70-percent slash in the budget of 
this administration’s own program, as 
presented by the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, and con- 
trasted it with the extensive reforesta- 
tion and afforestation programs, logging 
enterprises, timber development, forest 
research and forest laboratory construc- 
tion and operation in foreign countries. 

Now, Mr. President, we find a no less 
striking contrast in the most basic of all 
natural resources—water. 

We shall continue to find that contrast 
under this administration in each and 
every program vital to our Nation’s 
needs, whether as has already been 
demonstrated in fuel, education, timber 
resource, water, health, housing, and 
whatever else our Nation needs and this 
Congress desires. to supply. 

In every case we face, as we have, 
either the threat of a veto, or as now, an 
actual veto of these national necessities. 

In concluding, I repeat what I said on 
previous occasions when I contrasted 
what the President’s program gives away 
abroad with what he permits us to have 
at home—this administration, the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration, will go 
down in American history as the first 
administration which favored the inter- 
ests of people in foreign lands over the 
interests of our own people. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to say Amen“ to every word the Senator 
from Alaska has said. I do not believe 
there is any other legislation which is as 
important as the legislation the Con- 
gress acted upon with regard to water 
pollution. I am very proud that the 
members of the Committee on Public 
Works have participated in making rec- 
ommendations to the Senate and are 
speaking on this subject matter. 

Mr. President, I shall take only a very 
short time with respect to the veto mes- 
sage. The Senator from Alaska has cov- 
ered it very well. 

Mr. President, may we have a little or- 
der in the Chamber? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, may we have order? 


Mr. Presi- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskr in the chair). The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Pollution of every type 
and description is so important that even 
Los Angeles was asking for aid in con- 
nection with contamination of the air. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to commend the 
Senator from Alaska for his forceful dis- 
cussion of the problem we are now con- 
sidering. I am mindful of the fact that 
he is calling to our attention the fact that 
we are living under a double standard 
in America at the present time, in con- 
nection with matters such as this. If 
the proposal before us involved foreign 
aid to some country, there would be no 
trouble about it. But when it involves 
giving to some of our home folks to try 
to bring about some improvements at 
home, we are met with a veto in a great 
many instances. 

I commend the Senator for what he 
has had to say. I approve of everything 
he has said. I believe in looking after 
the people at home first, and caring for 
situations such as they exist in America, 
and not giving the money to some other 
country first. 

I listened to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone], and I know that he 
spoke the truth when he said his State 
was at the bottom of the totem pole. 
It receives all the filth that is poured 
into the Mississippi River all the way 
back up into Canada. It empties into 
the streams of his State. 

I think we should do something con- 
cerning this problem throughout the 
United States, and not give all the 
money to foreign countries to enable 
them to look after their people. 

Mr. GRUENING, I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, and I hope 
that somehow we can persuade the ad- 
ministration, regardless of the merits 
of the issue of foreign aid, to do some- 
thing for our own people. To me, for- 
eign aid is an entirely separate issue. In 
the case of domestic appropriations we 
are told to cut, cut, cut. We are told, 
“We cannot afford this; this is extrava- 
gant; this is wasteful; this will unbal- 
ance the budget.” But we are asked to 
spend $4 billion abroad annually, and 
we are told that we must not shave one 
cent from it, for precisely the same type 
of projects, projects which we are told 
we cannot have here, but which we are 
giving to many foreign countries. This 
situation shocks me. I fail to under- 
stand how any administration could urge 
such a program. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in a few moments I in- 
tend to deal with a similar subject, and 
show that our foreign aid has built up 
in other countries industries which today 
are putting American industries out of 
business, 

Mr. GRUENING. That is another and 
very important aspect of our foreign-aid 
program, or so-called mutual security 
program, both the mutuality as well as 
the security of which are in many cases 
extremely doubtful. We are building up 
industries abroad in countries with far 
lower wage standards, to compete with 
our own industries. These chickens will 
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come home to roost when this adminis- 
tration is no longer in power, and the 
succeeding Democratic administration 
will have to wrestle with the heavy in- 
heritance which has been built up 
through the years. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

ExHIBIT 1 
From the New Republic, Feb. 22, 1960] 
WILL EISENHOWER VETO WATER? 


Do you mind polluted drinking water— 
sewage, worms, and things of that sort? It 
may just happen that Eisenhower’s first 1960 
veto will be the bill to raise present Federal 
contributions to build local sewage disposal 
plants from $50 to $90 million annually. 
Not a large amount, but Eisenhower wants 
to cut it to $20 million and then drop it 
altogether. (It's a local responsibility and 
the Government can’t afford it.) He is sup- 
ported by the NAM and U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, whose members fear restrictions 
on dumping industrial wastes into the Na- 
tion’s streams. 

Pollution is a big problem. Urban popu- 
lation explodes: America’s water supply re- 
mains constant. Every year streams become 
poisoned faster than we can purify them. 
We have now reached a crisis—it kills the 
fish but we drink it. Scientific reports on 
the subject are vivid but don’t read them 
on a full stomach. Anyway, both Houses 
of Congress have now passed an antipollu- 
tion bill by big majorities and Eisenhower's 
veto is taken for granted. 


{From the Washington Post, Feb. 24, 1960] 
DOWN THE DRAIN 


President Eisenhower’s veto of the Blatnik 
water pollution control bill is a lamentable 
example of small economy size thinking 
about a formidable national problem. The 
bill before the President would have expand- 
ed existing Federal assistance programs from 
$50 to $90 million annually—a modest in- 
crease which local authorities feel is the 
absolute minimum needed to combat effec- 
tively the peril of polluted waters, poisoned 
streams and sewage-choked rivers. But Mr. 
Eisenhower turned the measure down with 
these listless words: “By holding forth the 
promise of a large-scale program of long- 
term Federal support, it would tempt munic- 
ipalities to delay essential water pollution 
abatement efforts while they waited for Fed- 
eral funds.” 

The President has been badly misinformed. 
Since the Federal Government has begun to 
provide incentive grants, the construction of 
local facilities has gone up from 60 to 75 
percent over the previous 5-year average 
prior to the time grants were available. Fur- 
thermore, the President’s own Federal Pol- 
lution Control Advisory Board has con- 
cluded: There has been no slowdown in the 
rate of construction of treatment works 
financed entirely by non-Federal funds.“ 
The great virtue of the Federal program has 
been that it has stimulated exactly the kind 
of local initiative Mr. Eisenhower admires. 

An effort may be made to override the 
President's veto, and certainly proponents of 
the program can muster an impressive re- 
buttal to every point in the veto message. 
Perhaps a sufficient outcry on the Hill can 
yet persuade the President to do more than 
call another conference and wave a budget 
book at the sewage around us. 

From the Washington Post, Feb. 21, 1960] 
WHERE SHOULD Waste Go?—ANSWERS STILL 
Have Nor Been FOUND TO PROBLEM OF 

DULLES AIRPORT SEWAGE 

(By James R. Carberry) 

The way things are going, the new Dulles 
International Airport terminal may prove 
to be the only Eero Saarinen-designed build- 
ing in America with a backwoods privy. 
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Saarinen’s gleaming architectural layout 
for the Chantilly (Va.) field envisions more 
modern devices. 

Yet the rustic outbuilding—with its ap- 
propriately clean, functional lines—could 
eventually be called upon as the quickest, 
simplest and cheapest solution to Dulles In- 
ternational’s No. 1 problem: How to get rid 
of the airport’s sewage without putting it 
in somebody’s drinking water. 

Is the airport waste to be flushed into the 
upper Potomac? Carried to Occoquan 
Creek? Sent to the District treatment 
plant? Pumped into underground wells? 
Sealed in rockets and shot into outer space? 

With the $90 million airport scheduled to 
open in just 18 months, nobody seems to 
have the answers. 

The airport is located in parts of Fairfax 
and Loudoun Counties in Virginia. Only 
last week, the two counties told the Federal 
Aviation Agency they can't agree on what 
ought to be done. The FAA doesn’t seem to 
know. either. If it does, it’s not saying. 
The same applies to the White House and 
the Congress. 

And yet the long-range purity of the 
area’s biggest water supply source, the Poto- 
mac River, may depend on the answer. Al- 
ready more than a million people in the 
District, Maryland, and Virginia get their 
tap water from the Potomac. Many thou- 
sands more, mostly suburbanites, will be 
dipping into the river within the next 18 
months. 

The dilemma goes back 3 years, when the 
PAA first went to Congress for money to 
build the 9,800-acre airport. Nobody paid 
much attention then to a minor $750,000 
item, for construction of a sewage treatment 
plant. 

But their ears perked up in September 
1958, when Fairfax County executive, C. C. 
Massey, reported the plant probably would 
discharge into an undistinguished stream 
known as Broad Run. 

Broad Run would carry the effluent—300,- 
000 gallons a day at the outset and 1 million 
gallons daily at peak operation—into the 
Potomac River 13 miles above the Army 
Engineers’ water intake at Great Falls. 

Nine hours later, it would be in the Dis- 
trict’s water supply lines. 

(There was an alternative. The FAA 
could pump the treated sewage into Cub 
Run, which would take it into Occoquan 
Creek. But this was not calculated to bring 
joy to the 150,000 customers of the Alex- 
andria Water Co. They get their tap water 
from the Occoquan.) 

Massey’s report caused a public uproar. 
Virtually every conservation group in Met- 
ropolitan Washington joined in blasting the 
FAA’s plan. The protests grew so hot the 
Agency went back to Congress last year and 
asked for another $2.45 million. 

With the $750,000 already appropriated, 
Officials said, the money would finance a $3.2 
million 18-mile sewer line from the airport 
to the District’s interceptor sewer at Chain 
Bridge. From there the sewage would be 
pumped to Blue Plains for treatment and 
discharge into the Potomac below Washing- 
ton. 

When the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee took up the request, Representative 
Frank T. Bow, Republican, of Ohio, thun- 
dered: “Who has put the gun to our head 
on this one that we have to build this fa- 
ellity? I just want to find out whether 
this is another back door approach 
where * * * we are going to set up a sew- 
erage system for the folks out in Virginia.” 

HOUSE STANDS FIRM 

With Bow leading the opposition, the 
House struck out the item, which looked 
like an underestimate anyway. Although 
the Senate twice approved the $2.45 million, 
the House made the cut stick. 

Area water drinkers let loose another out- 
cry at this action, or lack of it, and it was 
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heard by the White House. In September 
President Eisenhower ordered the FAA to 
hold up construction of the plant and come 
up with some other means of handling the 
situation. 

It probably was the first time in the Na- 
tion’s history that a President had person- 
ally intervened in the building of a sewage- 
treatment facility. 

There is one simple, overriding reason why 
this seemingly local fuss reached so high. 
If the FAA builds the airport plant, it will 
make a mockery of the area’s efforts to clean 
up the long-suffering Potomac. 

During the last fiscal year, the river at 
Great Falls wasn’t even safe for swimming. 
In fact, it just barely met U.S. Public Health 
Service standards for municipal raw-water 
supplies. 

HARDLY A PRISTINE STREAM 

It was the dirtiest Potomac in a decade. 
The daily water samples the Army engineers 
took at the water intakes showed twice the 
contamination recorded in 1958. The water 
was three times more polluted than in 1957. 

All of this is based on coliform counts, 
Without getting sticky about it, a coliform 
is a grouping of bacteria. Some occur in the 
human digestive tract. Coliforms are found 
in great numbers at the outlets of sewage- 
treatment plants. 

During fiscal 1959, the engineers recorded 
an average of 4,862 coliforms in every 100 
milliliters of water entering the Washington 
Aqueduct supply lines. One hundred milli- 
laters is about a cupful. 

The Public Health Service recommends 
that swimmers stay out of water with a 
count of more than 3,000. The Service sets 
5,000 coliforms as the top for water processed 
for drinking. On this basis, the Potomac 
was OK by 138 bugs. 

It must be pointed out that by the time 
the water came out of your faucet it was 
purer than a Rocky Mountain stream. Co- 
agulation, prechlorination, fiocculation, 
sedimentation, filtration, and dechlorination 
took care of that. 

The water, of course, didn’t taste like a 
Rocky Mountain stream. But it was as- 
suredly sanitary. 

Obviously the Potomac didn’t get as dirty 
as it was last year because people were wad- 
ing in it. A look upstream proves enlighten- 

ng. 
WHERE IT COMES FROM 

Between Great Falls and Harpers Ferry, 50 
miles upriver, 5 towns send their sewage into 
the Potomac. They are: Gaithersburg, Md., 
(175,000 gallons a day); Herndon, Va. (125,- 
000 gallons); Leesburg, Va. (150,000 gallons); 
Brunswick, Md. (20,000 gallons) and Fred- 
erick, Md. (3.5 million gallons). 

All in all around 4 million gallons of 
sewage goes into the Potomac, which has an 
average daily flow of 7.5 billion gallons 
every 24 hours. Does it do any harm? 

According to an Army Engineers’ survey 
last summer, the Potomac’s average coliform 
count just below Harpers Ferry was just 
under 1,700. By the time it reached Great 
Falls, it was almost three times as polluted. 

With the exception of Brunswick, none of 
these sewage discharges goes directly into 
the Potomac. They are all carried a half- 
dozen miles or more to the river by tribu- 
taries. Evidently the journey doesn't help 
much. 

Gaithersburg sewage, for example, goes 
into Muddy Branch. Herndon's goes into 
Sugarland Run, Last summer Muddy Run’s 
pollution count as it moved into the Potomac 
was 12,750. Sugarland Run’s was 13,500. 

By contrast, Virginia's nearby Broad Run 
presently carries no plant effiuent. Last 
summer its coliform count was about 6,000, 
less than half of streams carrying sewage. 

The five towns which operate these plants 
are served entirely by wells and springs. 
None takes any water from the Potomac. 
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If the FAA follows its congressional direc- 
tive and builds an airport sewage treatment 
plant on Broad Run, it will mean several 
firsts. 

1. It will make the Federal Government 
the first to violate the 1957 antipollution 
agreement of the Washington Metropolitan 
Regional Conference, In this agreement, the 
area’s top Officials pledged they would not 
allow any more sewage to be dumped into 
the Potomac within 25 miles of Great Falls. 

2. It will make the airport the first Fed- 
eral installation in the area to flush its 
sewage into the upper Potomac. Both the 
Atomic Energy Commission, when it settled 
at Germantown, Md., and the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, which chose a site at Lang- 
ley, Va., made arrangements to ship their 
sewage to the District's treatment plant. 

3. It will make the airport plant the first 
new Virginia disposal unit to discharge ef- 
fluent into the Potomac above Great Falls in 
more than 20 years. 

Loudoun and Fairfax Counties view the 
FAA’s predicament with the air of two fra- 
ternity boys watching a pledge trying to 
crash a sorority party. If the FAA does it, 
they say, there's no reason why they can't. 

Already Fairfax has plans for placing four 
sewage treatment plants east and south of 
the airport. One would discharge into Broad 
Run and another into Difficult Run, which 
enters the Potomac 6 miles above Washing- 
ton's aqueduct’s auxiliary water intakes at 
Little Falls. 

Loudoun has an engineering report rec- 
ommending six small treatment plants. 
Four would dump effluent into streams join- 
ing the Potomac above Great Falls. 

Fairfax County Board Chairman Anne Wil- 
kins and Loudoun Chairman J. Emory Kirk- 
patrick say approximately the same thing. 
They are under tremendous pressure to open 
the airport area to development, If the 
FAA builds a plant to serve Dulles Interna- 
tional why not construct them for the people 
the airport will attract? 

Broad Run, like most of the streams on 
which these plants would be located, is knee 
deep and 20 feet wide. But during the sum- 
mer Broad Run sometimes does not run. 
It is dry—or would be, except for the ex- 
pected sewage. 

Virginia’s infamous Pimmit Run affords 
an example of what happens when a stream 
is overloaded with treated sewage. 

Pimmit Run carries more than a million 
gallons of effluent every day from two Fair- 
fax County treatment plants. The creek 
foams with detergent, which normal sewage 
treatment does not remove, as it malodor- 
ously spills into the Potomac below Chain 
Bridge. 

HARDLY BRANCH WATER 

What the combined discharge from these 
planned plants would do to the Potomac as 
a drinking water source is perhaps subject 
to debate. But no one has suggested it will 
make the river taste any better. 

The condition of the Potomac, by the way, 
is not just a District of Columbia problem, 

Every drop of water consumed in Arling- 
ton County, Falls Church, and Rockville 
comes from the river above Great Falls. 

If you live in northern Fairfax or south- 
ern Montgomery County, you may be get- 
ting your water from the same source within 
a year or two. 

All in all more than a million area resi- 
dents depend on the Potomac to make cof- 
fee, take baths, boil carrots, heat bottles, 
hose lawns, shave, scrub floors, wash socks, 
and soak teeth. There soon will be 250,000 
more users. 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Com- 
mission is building a $28 million water filtra- 
tion plant at Watts Branch, 3 miles above 
Great Falls. When it opens late this year, 
it will pump around 30 million gallons. 
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Most of it will go to the Bethesda, Chevy 
Chase, and Silver Spring sections, introduc- 
ing around 200,000 Montgomery County 
residents to the Potomac. Now they are 
supplied from the Patuxent. 


FALLS CHURCH PLANS SWITCH 


In Virginia, Falls Church plans to quit 
buying its water from Arlington (which gets 
around 18 million gallons daily from the 
District) and start taking it directly from 
Dalecarlia Reservoir via the city’s main under 
the Potomac. 

The Fairfax County Water Authority plans 
to lay a $5 million, 35-mile pipeline to tap 
the Falls Church main. This will bring Po- 
tomac water to some 50,000 county residents 
who now depend chiefly on wells. 

The authority’s prize customer, under a 
franchise awarded in 1958, will be Dulles 
International Airport. By 1965 the airport 
is expected to have 7,000 employees and 4 
million passengers a year. 

If the FAA builds a sewage-treatment 
plant on Broad Run, these passengers and 
personnel will be in a unique and probably 
unwanted position: They will be the first 
people in the area to get their drinking 
water from the same place they send their 
sewage. 

Late last year, 3 months after the Presi- 
dent told the FAA not to proceed with the 
controversial disposal plant at Dulles Inter- 
national, the Agency called in the Loudoun 
and Fairfax County supervisors for a talk. 

In effect, the Agency asked the officials to 
come up with a joint plan for sewering the 
airport area. The Bureau of the Budget in- 
cluded a broad hint that the plan might 
logically include how much the counties 
would be willing to contribute toward financ- 
ing the system. 

Last week the two Virginia counties re- 
ported they could not agree. 


{From the Washington Post, Feb, 22, 1960] 


FINDING SEDIMENT IN Your Ice CUBES? WAIT 
TILL. CHANTILLY WAsTE Hits RIVER 
(By James R. Carberry) 

The next time you mix a drink, let the ice 
cubes melt all the way down in the glass. 

If you are using cubes made from Potomac 
River water, the chances are you will find 
a flaky, white sediment at the bottom. This 
is mostly lime. The more flakes there are, 
the dirtier the Potomac is likely to be. 

The cubes carry lime because the filtration 
process at Washington aqueduct turns the 
water somewhat acid. This is largely be- 
cause alum is added to the raw water to 
coagulate and settle out the mud, leaves, and 
other solids. 

The chlorine that burns out the smaller 
impurities adds to the acidity. So the Army 
engineers add lime to the finished water to 
neutralize it. Otherwise the water would 
corrode everybody’s plumbing. 

The lime ordinarily is not noticeable in 
the water. But when it is frozen the par- 
ticles collect in the center of the cubes. 
Then when the cubes melt, the lime comes 
out of suspension all at once. It is supposed 
to be harmless, incidentally. 


RIVER GETTING DIRTIER 


The flakes in the glass help point up 
what's happening to the Potomac upstream 
from Washington: It seems to be getting 
dirtier. If the Federal Government builds a 
sewage treatment plant at Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport, the river will get dirtier still. 

has told the Federal Aviation 
Agency to construct a highly efficient treat- 
ment plant for the airport on a Potomac 


tributary. 

According to Representative Frank T. 
Bow, Republican, of Ohio, the most out- 
spoken proponent of this arrangement, the 
plant could not possibly harm the Potomac. 

In fact, says Bow, its effluent will be purer 
than the Potomac as it enters the District’s 
water intakes at Great Falls. 
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This is true, not because treated sewage is 


This logic has been used before, and right 
here. 

In 1956, the town of Fairfax asked the 
Virginia State Water Control Board for per- 
mission to expand its overtaxed sewage plant 
on Accotink Creek just below Fairfax circle. 


FORT BELVOIR PROTESTS 


Fort Belvoir, with its water supply reservoir 
just a half-dozen miles downstream, vigor- 
ously protested. The fort's commanding 
general told the board the plant discharge 
might endanger the drinking water of 25,000 
persons. 

Fairfax officials replied that the plan would 
be among the most efficient in Virginia. 
They said it would take out 96 percent of 
the principal pollutants in raw sewage and 
actually would make the Accotink a cleaner 
stream. 

Fort Belvoir relented before this argument 
and the $850,000 plant was dedicated in De- 
cember 1958. 

Three months later, the reservoir was so 
contaminated the Army quit using it al- 
together. The fort now buys its water from 
the Alexandria Water Co. 

Despite this unencouraging precedent, the 
airport treatment plant, standing by itself, 
will not by any means ruin the Potomac. 
The trouble is, it will not stand by itself. 

REAL TROUBLE FORECAST 

Both Loudoun and Fairfax counties are 
ready to spot small, temporary treatment 
plants all around the Chantilly Airport if the 
FAA builds one. They would send treated 
sewage into Broad Run, Sugarland Run, and 
Difficult Run, all of which flow into the 
Potomac above the water intakes at Great 
Falls and Little Falls. 

If this happens, with no firm, long-range 
arrangements for eliminating these plants, 
the Potomac will be in real trouble. 

The FAA, which acknowledges this, late 
last year asked Loudoun and Fairfax Coun- 
ties to get together on a plan for protecting 
the river. 

As anyone familiar with the chaotic his- 
tory of water and sewage problems in north- 
ern Virginia might have predicted, the coun- 
ties reached an impasse, Here is why: 

The supervisors agreed that what their 
counties need is a big interceptor sewer. As 
the name indicates, an interceptor sewer 
picks up the wastes from smaller lines, much 
as a river gathers in its tributaries, and 
carries them off to an unobtrusive disposal 
plant in some low-rent district, 

COULDN'T AGREE ON ROUTE 

The officials also agreed on the financing: 
An interest-free, 50-year Government loan 
to be repaid from fees collected from users 
of the sewer line. 

What the counties could not agree on was 
the route the interceptor should take. 

Fairfax proposed, and Loudoun concurred, 
that a sensible starting point would be in 
the Cub Run watershed just south of the 
airport. Among other things, this would 
rule out the need for treatment plants now 
planned for the area around Chantilly. 

Cub Run, on which most of these plants 
would be located, feeds into Bull Run and 
then Occoquan Creek, The creek, which 
already shows distinct signs of contamina- 
tion, is the sole source of supply for the 
Alexandria Water Co. 

The interceptor would cut diagonally 
across the airport into the Broad Run water- 
shed, where Loudoun County is expecting 
its heaviest residential and industrial 
growth. X 

After following the general northerly 
course of Broad Run toward the Potomac, 
the interceptor would turn eastward and 
run parallel to Virginia Route 7 toward 
W. 

As it passed Sugarland Run, the intercep- 
tor could pick up the discharge from Hern- 
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don’s sewage treatment plant. The line 
could also carry off the effluent from Vienna’s 
treatment plant on Difficult Run, 

If the two towns agreed, this arrangement 
would leave Leesburg the only town in 
northern Virginia flushing its sewage into 
the Potomac above Washington—and this 
would come in more than 15 miles above 
Great Falls. 


MARYLAND FAR AHEAD 


Maryland is far ahead of Virginia in this 
respect. 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Com- 
mission, the water-sewage agency for most 
of Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties, 
is extending its Rock Creek interceptor 
sewer to Gaithersburg this year. 

The interceptor will absorb the sewage 
that now is being treated at Gaithersburg’s 
badly overloaded plant on Muddy Branch. 

During the summer canning season this 
plant turns out up to 500,000 gallons of sew- 
age a day—treated, partly treated, and 
treated not at all. It moves into the Po- 
tomac 6 miles above Great Falls. 

Three miles below the mouth of Muddy 
Branch, the WSSC is building its new $28 
million water filtration plant. Rockville’s 
$2.6 million waterplant is at Beall’s Island, 
2 miles farther downstream. 

When the Gaithersburg plant closes down, 
Maryland will not have a single municipal 
sewage treatment plant using the upper Po- 
tomac all the way to Monocacy River. 


COUNTIES SPLIT ON ROUTE 

But in Virginia, the Fairfax-Loudoun to- 
getherness ended at Difficult Run, 

Loudoun wanted the interceptor to con- 
tinue straight down to Potomac to Chain 
Bridge. There it would connect with the 
District’s system, which would send the 
sewage downstream to the Blue Plains treat- 
ment plant. 

Fairfax, however, wanted to route the in- 
terceptor south along Difficult Run. The 
sewer would run past Vienna, down the 
Accotink, past Springfield to a treatment 
plant to be built on Pohick Creek. The 
treated sewage would be piped into the Po- 
tomac at Gunston Cove. 

The Fairfax consultants said their 38-mile 
sewer would cost around $25 million. 

Loudoun’s engineers did not release an 
estimate on the Chain Bridge route. 

On the deadlock, Loudoun County Board 
Chairman J. Emory Kirkpatrick had this to 
say: “We don’t think the Federal Goy- 
ernment is going to lend any money to 
build a sewer running clear through Fairfax 
County. 

“The important thing is to keep the sew- 
age from going into the Potomac. The best 
way to do that is to lay a permanent inter- 
ceptor sewer along the river toward Lees- 
burg.” 

Anne Wilkins, chairman of the Fairfax 
County Board, has long argued for a north- 
south interceptor serving the central part 
of the county. A trunkline along the 
Potomac would be highly desirable, she says, 
but it would not pay for itself. 

The Fairfax argument is that if service 
charges are to repay a loan the sewer has to 
have customers. Those customers, Mrs. Wil- 
kins says, are not in the high-priced hilis 
along the river; they are in the compact, 
populous subdivisions around Vienna, Fair- 
fax, and Springfield. 

The problem of money, however, enters 
the controversy in at least two other ways: 

First, an interceptor sewer running from 
the airport to Chain Bridge would be pri- 
marily a gravity flow system. This means 
the line is laid at a slight downgrade, so 
that the sewage moves along of its own 
accord, 

PUMPING STATIONS NEEDED 


But if the line ran up Difficult Run and 
south through Fairfax County, sizable sec- 
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tions would consist of force mains. In 
other words, the sewage would have to be 
pumped up grades. 

A force main system is more expensive to 
build and service than a gravity-flow system. 
It breaks down more frequently. But most 
important, a gravity-flow system lasts almost 
indefinitely. 

The Army Engineers built a 9-foot conduit 
before the Civil War to bring water from 
Great Falls to Washington’s Dalecarlia Res- 
ervoir. It relied entirely on gravity. It is 
still in use. 

Second, if the Fairfax route is followed, it 
probably would cost at least $500,000 to build 
a sewage treatment plant at Gunston Cove. 
According to specifications for the proposed 
Dulles International Airport plant, it might 
cost another $1 million to equip the plant 
to process as much as a million gallons daily. 

Assuming the plant processes 300,000 gal- 

Jons daily when it opens, its initial oper- 
ating costs would be almost $300 per million 
gallons treated. Processing a million gallons 
a day, the plant’s cost would drop to $100 
per million. 

The unit cost of sewage treatment de- 
creases enormously as the amount of sewage 
treatment increases. The District’s Blue 
Plains plant, for example, treats around 180 
million gallons daily. The price it charges 
its neighbors for this two-stage treatment 
averages around $25 per million gallons, plus 
@ pro rata share of capital improvements. 


TREATS SUBURBAN SEWAGE 


Under this arrangement the District treats 
some 18 million gallons daily sent down 
from the Maryland suburbs. The Fairfax- 
Loudoun sewage, if piped under Chain 
Bridge to the District's system, would be 
treated the same way. 

Under the District’s plan C, an “express” 
sanitary sewer costing around $50 million is 
to be laid along the Potomac from Blue Plains 
to Chain Bridge. According to Chief Sani- 
tary Engineer David A. Auld, the interceptor 
will be big enough to take on any foreseeable 
additional wastes from northern Virginia, 

Apparently Loudoun and Fairfax Counties 
never got to the talking stage about how 
much each would contribute to retiring the 
loan and other essential questions. 

As a result, the aviation agency is not 
much closer to resolving the Chantilly 
crisis than it was before it asked their ad- 
vice. It is still up to the FAA, the White 
House, and the Congress to decide what to do. 

The Government’s responsibility to take 
the lead seems clear, and if for no other 
reason than this: If the airport had been 
located at Burke, Va., as at one time the 
Government had every reason to do, there 
never would have been a threat to the Poto- 
mac. 


PRESIDENTIAL VETO OF ANTI- 
POLLUTION BILL IS SERIOUS SET- 
BACK FOR ALL AMERICA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my genuine appreciation 
to the dedicated senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] for al- 
lowing me to speak briefly. I know that 
he had intended to address his colleagues 
at this time. It is appropriate that the 
continuity of the discussion on the 
President’s veto has brought comment 
from the able chairman of the Public 
Works Committee and the very forth- 
right Senator from Alaska into focus. 
As a member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, having felt that I wished to speak 
upon this subject, I am very happy that 
the arrangement with the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has been 
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granted to our esteemed colleagues from 
New Mexico and Alaska and me. 

Mr. President, for the Tuesday after- 
noon, February 23, 1960, editions of the 
Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, Staff 
Writer Garnett D. Horner wrote in an 
article published on the front page: 

President Eisenhower informed Congress 
today that he has vetoed a $900 million wa- 
ter pollution control bill because it will 
“provide excuses for inaction” by State and 
local authorities, 

The veto was a blow to Potomac River 
communities. The District had hoped to 
speed its program of separating storm and 
sewage lines with the additional grants. 
Many Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia 
communities, which do not have enough 
money to build sewage treatment plants, had 
been counting on Federal funds to construct 
such facilities. 


Mr. President, the action of the Chief 
Executive in vetoing H.R. 3610 was a 
disappointment not only to communities 
adjacent to the Potomac River, but, in- 
deed, was a lethal blow to all America. 

When the veto became known to me, 
I felt it appropriate to issue a statement 
for publication in my own State of West 
Virginia. In that statement I said, with 
words which had been weighed prior to 
their delivery: 

West Virginia’s public health, conserva- 
tion development, and industrial expansion 
were given a serious setback by President 
Eisenhower's veto of the bill passed by Con- 
gress to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act. As a member of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works which acted 
favorably upon this measure, I declare that 
an effort must be made in the Congress to 
override the President’s veto. 

The program set aside by the President in 
withholding his approval of the bill is es- 
sential not only to West Virginia, but also to 
the entire Nation. There must be strength- 
ened Federal assistance to local communi- 
ties to construct sewage treatment plants 
and to purify the streams. 

The bill vetoed by the President is a mod- 
est one when compared with U.S. Public 
Health Service estimates that we should be 
spending nearly $600 million annually to aid 
municipal waste-treatment facility con- 
struction and provide for replacement of 
obsolete existing plans. 

COMMUNITIES NEED ADEQUATE HELP 

Few municipalities in West Virginia are in 

a financial position to solve the waste dis- 
problems of their communities with- 
out adequate Federal assistance. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, those 
remarks directed to West Virginians are, 
of course, equally applicable and might 
appropriately be directed to citizens in 
all 50 States of the Union. 

The present program for desperately 
needed sewage pollution control works in 
fiscal year 1961 is predicated upon avail- 
ability of $50 million, but the adminis- 
tration’s budget would allow only $20 
million, whereas the more realistic and 
much more necessary program embraced 
by the bill vetoed by Mr. Eisenhower 
would have provided $90 million. 

For the State I represent, West Vir- 
ginia, the President would allow only 
$347,070 for fiscal year 1961, whereas ex- 
tention of the present program would 
have allowed $867,675, and the bill vetoed 
by Mr. Eisenhower would have made 
$1,561,815 available. I say to my col- 
leagues with certain knowledge: West 
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Virginia communities can make practi- 
cally no antipollution progress with only 
$347,070 of Federal aid which the Presi- 
dent would fix as their portion. The 
$1,561,815 of annual funds which the 
vetoed bill would have provided, when 
matched by equal locally provided 
shares, would still fall far short of the 
progress and the projected expenditures 
for necessary antipollution projects 
which the administration's Public Health 
Service has announced to be vital to the 
public’s health. 

At this point in my remarks, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor an editorial 
entitled Down the Drain,” which was 
published today, February 24, 1960, in 
the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 24, 1960] 
DOWN THE DRAIN 


President Eisenhower's veto of the Blatnik 
water pollution control bill is a lamentable 
example of small economy size thinking 
about a formidable national problem. The 
bill before the President would have ex- 
panded existing Federal assistance programs 
from $50 to $90 million annually—a modest 
increase which local authorities feel is the 
absolute minimum needed to combat effec- 
tively the peril of polluted waters, poisoned 
streams and sewage-choked rivers. But Mr. 
Eisenhower turned the measure down with 
these listless words: By holding forth the 
promise of a large-scale program of long- 
term Federal support, it would tempt mu- 
nicipalities to delay essential water pollu- 
tion abatement efforts while they waited for 
Federal funds.” > 

The President has been badly misinformed. 
Since the Federal Government has begun to 
provide incentive grants, the construction 
of local facilities has gone up from 60 to 75 
percent over the previous 5-year average 
prior to the time grants were available. 
Furthermore, the President’s own Federal 
Pollution Control Advisory Board has con- 
cluded: “There has been no slowdown in the 
rate of construction of treatment works fi- 
nanced entirely by non-Federal funds.” The 
great virtue of the Federal program has been 
that it has stimulated exactly the kind of 
local initiative Mr. Eisenhower admires. 

An effort may be made to override the 
President’s veto, and certainly proponents of 
the program can muster an impressive re- 
buttal to every point in the veto message. 
Perhaps a sufficient outcry on the Hill can 
yet persuade the President to do more than 
call another conference and wave a budget- 
book at the sewage around us. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
recall, as I am sure the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] and the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. GrRUENING] also 
recall, the testimony in 1959 of an ad- 
ministration official in reference to this 
legislation. That testimony came from 
Elliot L. Richardson, Assistant Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. I 
ask Senators to listen to these words of 
Mr. Richardson: 

The critical urgency of the problem is evi- 
dent in recent water-use figures. During the 
period 1950 to 1957, while our population 
increased 1214 percent, the total fresh water 
used increased 57 percent. Where we now 
use 270 billion gallons of water per day, by 
1980 we will need 600 billion gallons per 
day—more than double our present require- 
ments. For the major part of these bur- 
geoning needs we must depend on surface 
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streams to produce the food we eat, the 
clothing we wear, the things we use. 

We must keep in mind also the irreplace- 
able value of clean waters for recreation and 
the conservation of our great aquatic and 
wildlife resources. Recreation is vitally im- 
portant to the public health and welfare. 


Mr. President, I cannot concur with 
Mr. Eisenhower's veto message comment 
that pollution is a uniquely local 
blight.” To the contrary, pollution, as 
it occurs in America today, is an ac- 
cumulation of local blights. And the 
very few communities which would have 
the fiscal capacities to do something 
substantial about their local problems 
under the inadequate program proposed 
by the White House would not make any 
major contributions to stream purifica- 
tion. As any moderately informed per- 
son knows, impurities left in our creeks 
and rivers are blights which endanger 
the public health, inhibit wildlife propa- 
gation, and conservation, and mitigate 
against industrial expansion by many 
potential producers who require ade- 
quate supplies of water free of various 
kinds of pollution content. 

LOCALITIES PAYING THREE-FOURTHS 


I agree with the Chief Executive that 
“primary responsibility for solving the 
problem lies with State and local gov- 
ernments,” and I submit that the evi- 
dence is clear that the States and locali- 
ties are assuming their responsibilities 
to the extent of financing almost 75 cents 
out of every $1 expended on stream 
waste control projects. In no event can 
the Federal Government finance more 
than one-third of the costs under exist- 
ing law and the same would have applied 
under the statute which the President 
vetoed. 

Thus, local government would assume 
primary responsibility roles, as they have 
done in the past, if the Federal Govern- 
ment properly shares in efforts to solve 
a problem which is one that demands 
greater partnership participation by 
more local communities with the Federal 
Government through an adequately fi- 
nanced national program. 

President Eisenhower has been badly 
misinformed, and I hope there will be a 
sufficient outcry, as the Washington Post 
editorial so appropriately noted, that 
“the Hill can yet persuade the President 
to do more than call another conference 
and wave a budget book at the sewage 
around us.” The best persuader would 
be action by Congress which would over- 
ride the Presidential veto of H.R. 3610. 

Now, while referring to the Washing- 
ton Post and while speaking on the gen- 
eral subject of water pollution, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point an article by 
Edward Gamarekian, staff reporter for 
the Post, under the front page headline 
of today’s issue, “Cut Advised in Limit 
of Radiation.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Cur ADVISED IN Limit OF RADIATION—REC- 
OMMENDATION Purs Many Foops NEAR 
Dancer LEVEL 

(By Edward Gamarekian) 

A special radiation study committee has 
advised lowering the permissible limits of 
radioactivity in food and water to a concen- 
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tration well below that already present in a 
number of foods. This radioactivity is com- 
ing from nuclear weapon tests and wastes 
from atomic reactors. 

The move is likely to have widespread 
repercussions because the concentrations of 
strontium 90 in some foods are already above 
the present permissible limit and causing 
considerable concern. 

The recommendation could make the per- 
missible limit for strontium 90 as low as 
one-sixth its former value. A food which 
now contained an allowable amount of stron- 
tium 90 would have six times the limit if 
the recommendation is adopted by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


QUASI-OFFICIAL STUDY 


A few studies have shown there are prac- 
tical ways to decrease the strontium 90 in 
some foods and, in addition, decrease the 
amount of strontium 90 retained by the 
body. The extent to which such measures 
would reduce the contamination caused by 
nuclear weapons tests and atomic reactors 
has not been fully studied, however. 

The recommendation to reduce the per- 
missible limits of radioactivity in food and 
water came from an ad hoc coramittee set 
up by the National Committee on Radiation 
Protection in November 1958. The NCRP is 
a quasi-official group of scientists and en- 
gineers from Government agencies, univer- 
sities, the armed services, and private in- 
dustry which have been recommending ra- 
diation limits since the days of the first 
X-ray machines, 

The authority to set permissible limits 
was transferred from the individual agen- 
cies to the President of the United States by 
an act of Congress last summer. The re- 
sponsibility for advising the President was 
vested in a Federal Radiation Council that 
was made up of various agency and depart- 
ment heads. The responsibility for working 
up the data on which the Council would 
base its advice was placed, in turn, in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. HEW Secretary Arthur S. Flemming is 
the current chairman of the Council. 

The recommendation just announced by 
the committee and published in this week’s 
issue of the magazine Science is only the 
first step. 

The key sentence in the ad hoc commit- 
tee’s statement which signaled the down- 
ward revision of the permissible limits for 
all radioactive substances was the following: 

The committee “believes that the maxi- 
mum permissible dose of manmade radia- 
tion (excluding medical and dental sources) 
should not be substantially higher than the 
background level of natural radiation with- 
out a careful examination of the reasons for 
higher values. For this purpose, it may be 
convenient to take the background level 
arbitrarily to the 100 millirem per year.” 

This was a radical departure because the 
NCRP had formerly based its limit for stron- 
tium 90 on bone analysis of the radium dial 
painters. Strontium, like radium, settles in 
the bones where large concentrations can 
produce bone cancer and leukemia. NOR 
raised the strontium limits for the bone last 
year to a level which could give the bone 
about 600 millirem per year, or six times the 
background level specified. The permissible 
limit for atomic workers was 10 times as high 
or 60 times this background level. 

There is a growing feeling among scientists 
that the average person (excluding atomic 
workers for special reasons) should not get 
very much more radiation than he is now 
getting from sources of radioactivity that are 
normally present in nature. 

By reducing the permissible limit of radi- 
ation from such things as fallout and atomic 
wastes to the level one gets from back- 
ground sources, the individual will get a 
total dose of 3 times the background. This 
total will be made up of the background; 
plus the radiation from fallout, wastes, TV, 
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watch dials, and so forth, (equal to one 
background); plus the radiation from medi- 
cal and dental X-rays (also equal to one 
background, approximately). 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, we 
are well aware of the policy of the pres- 
ent administration to place budget-bal- 
ancing above public health protection, 
above wildlife conservation, and above 
water purification for both human con- 
sumption and industrial usage. The 
President’s veto of H.R. 3610 is pertinent 
evidence. 

We have been informed, through the 
timely publication by the Washington 
Post of Mr. Gamarekian’s excellent arti- 
cle, that there is concern about the 
amount of radioactivity finding its way 
into the food we eat and the water we 
drink. He mentions the main sources 
of this radioactivity as being nuclear 
weapon tests and wastes from atomic 
reactors. 

FEDERAL ATOMIC PROGRAM POLLUTES 


The President, in his veto message, in- 
dicates that local communities must bear 
the major burden of our stream anti- 
pollution program. He makes light of 
Federal responsibility in this field, Pres- 
ently, I shall come to another specific 
reason why I believe Mr. Eisenhower is 
ill-advised in his concept of the problem 
and in his veto of the best approach to 
solution of the problem. 

There is an aroused public opinion in 
many sections of the State I represent, 
as I am sure there is in other States 
represented by my esteemed colleagues. 
Among the most concerned of my con- 
stituents are those whose homes and 
industries draw their water supplies 
from the Ohio River. 

Near its headwaters, at Shippingport, 
Pa., there is a federally subsidized ex- 
perimental atomic powerplant which 
comes under the scrutiny of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. In the latter com- 
mission’s recent report to Congress it 
revealed that radioactive wastes are be- 
ing dumped in the Ohio River. Here, 
then, is a problem induced by the Fed- 
eral atomic energy program, but the 
President of the United States chooses 
to call all pollution problems “uniquely 
local blight” conditions. 

Mr. President, supplementing these 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this 
point extracts from four articles pub- 
lished in the Wheeling, W. Va., News- 
Register on 4 consecutive days, January 
31 through February 3, 1960, concerning 
the Ohio River atomic waste pollution 
problem about which I shall have more 
to say on a subsequent date and in con- 
nection with which I hope the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the U.S. Public 
Health Service will assume proper re- 
sponsibility and appropriate action to 
safeguard both human health and vital 
industry in the great Ohio Valley. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register, 
Jan. 31, 1960] 
Atomic Wasre DUMPED INTO OHIO RIVER— 
AEC REVEALS POLLUTION ABOVE COITY 


Radioactive wastes are being dumped in 
the Ohio River some 44 miles north of 
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Wheeling, it was revealed to Congress yester- 
day in the Atomic Energy Commission’s an- 
nual report. 

They are the result of operations at an 
atomic powerplant operated by the Duquesne 
Light Co. at Shippingsport, Pa., about 8 
miles upstream from Chester in Hancock 
County, it was pointed out. 

What the effect this atomic waste will 
have on the fish, on the plants and on the 
people who drink the water is still unde- 
termined, Congress was told by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Also, the question of 
whether the water will be damaged so it 
cannot advantageously be used by industry 
has not been learned, - 

Seeking an answer to these questions are 
the Graduate School of Public Health and 
the Department of Biological Sciences at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Their study has been going on for more 
than 2 years at stations along the Ohio 
River, 

The public at large, however, was not in- 
formed of the dumping of atomic wastes into 
the stream until Saturday. 

The most poisonous wastes from uranium 
processing plants have been a constant 
source of worry, embarrassment, and expense 
to the Government since the first experi- 
ments in atomic bombs, 

In some cases, these atomic wastes are 
sealed up in barrels, and taken out into the 
middle of the ocean and dropped. In other 
cases, they are deeply buried in waste spots 
far from civilization. It has been proposed 
that they be melted with proper alloying 
materials into a sort of glass and that this 
be deposited in exhausted salt mines or other 
isolated spots. 

It is presumed that the wastes being 
dumped into the river do not have the same 
lethal, deadly force as the fallout from 
atomic bomb explosions, and particularly 
the deadly strontium isotope which has 
caused so much discussion and fear in recent 
years. 

Medical experts have found that certain 
atom bomb ray materials have a cumulative 
effect. The element strontium, for instance, 
which often results from atom bomb testing, 
seems to settle in a person’s bones. It has 
been found recently that when milk con- 
taining strontium fallout is filtered through 
bones, the milk becomes harmless again, as 
the bone captures the deadly material. 

Evidence that the atomic waste in the 
Ohio River has not reached a dangerous 
figure, according to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, is found in its report. Studies so 
far “indicate that there has been no con- 
stant elevation rise in radioactivity concen- 
trations in the Ohio River,” it says. 

Tests, said the report, already show that 
the amount of radioactivity in this waste is 
well within Commission values for maximum 
permissible concentrations. 

But the Atomic Energy Commission is eyi- 
dently not sure, for it says, However, infor- 
mation still is needed on what the long- 
range effects these discharges will have.” 
[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register, 

Feb. 1, 1960] 
CONTAMINATION POSSIBILITIES UNANSWERED— 
WEST VIRGINIA OFFICIAL SKIRTS ATOMIC 
POLLUTION ISSUE 
(By Monroe Worthington) 

Will the atom-poisoned ingredients in the 
polluted water from the Shippingport, Pa., 
power reactor settle in a person’s body, and 
ultimately tend to cause cancer or to alter 
the form and capabilities of future children? 

This was the question put to Bern Wright, 
secretary to the State water resources com- 
mission, today at his office in Charleston. It 
followed the disclosure in Sunday’s New- 
Register that atomic wastes are being 
dumped into the Ohio River a mere 44 miles 
above Wheeling. 
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Im not competent to comment,” an- 
swered the official, whose agency is entrusted 
with maintaining the health and value of the 
water flowing in the streams of the State. 
This is the same agency which has been com- 
pelling various West Virginia cities to spend 
millions of dollars on sewage disposal sys- 
tems, so raw sewage would not be dumped 
into the streams, 

“Before the Duquesne Light Co. plant was 
placed in operation,” he said, “there was a 
meeting attended by representatives of sev- 
eral States. I attended for West Virginia. 
The Public Health Service was present. Our 
understanding was that the pollution which 
the company is permitted to discharge into 
the river is well under the danger point,” the 
West Virginia official said. 

Other questions which were put to the 
State water resources commission, and which 
were unanswered, were: 

How long does the contamination con- 
tinue? An hour, a day, a year? 

Does the atomic waste irradiate the cal- 
cium, iron, and sodium in water, these ele- 
ments being ones which are absorbed into 
the blood, bone, and muscles of the body? 

What are the permissible figures for radia- 
tion from the powerplant wastes, in terms of 
curies per cubic centimeter, or roentgens? 
(The latter is the index of X-ray radiation; 
more than a certain figure is highly dan- 
gerous). 

What percentage of the permissible poison- 
ing of the river is actually being poured into 
the stream? 

How is this poisoning of the river essen- 
tially different from the poisoning of cran- 
berries, which was supposed to have the pow- 
er to cause cancer, after a certain amount 
had been consumed? 

The State water resources commission had 
no answer, but felt that the Pennsylvania 
State authorities would. The commission 
was reminded that no large Pennsylvania 
cities draw their water from the Ohio River 
at a point below the power reactor, and that 
its construction and operation meant large 
contributions to Pennsylvania’s prosperity. 

The answers to some of these problems are 
buried in a 250-page report, which the State 
water resources commission had in its files. 
They promised to send photoprints of some 
of the more important pages to the News 
Register for the benefit of worried users of 
the local water supply. 

Wellsburg is one city which is not at all 
worried by the radioactive waste scare. Its 
residents have long drawn their water from 
wells, and thus do not have to drink treated 
sewage nor atomic-waste contamination. 

Secretary Wright did report that the most 
dangerous of the atom power wastes were 
being encased in concrete and buried deeply, 
where they would presumably not contami- 
nate the Ohio stream. His feeling was that 
pollution of the Ohio River was caused by use 
of the water for cooling the steam condens- 
ers. The alpha, beta, and gamma rays from 
uranium, and from power reactors, penetrate 
right through thickest metals, although lead 
is a fairly efficient barrier. This is the one 
used in an X-ray room, to prevent the X-rays 
from affecting people in other parts of a 
hospital. 

The apparent attitude of public officials to 
the problem is that only a little poison gets 
into the Ohio River, and that it is not likely 
to kill anyone. 

Whether this attitude is justified, or 
whether Ohio Valley residents will ultimately 
find they have suffered worse effects than 
the survivors at Hiroshimo, is a question 
which the years will settle. 

[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register, 
Feb. 2, 1960] 
YORKVILLE PROTESTS POLLUTION 


Yorkville village council last night pro- 
tested the dumping of atomic waste into the 
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Ohio River on grounds that it is a health 
menace and that it violates pollution con- 
trol laws. 

The action—first of its kind taken by an 
Ohio Valley municipality—follows Sunday’s 
News-Register report that the Duquesne 
Power Co, has dumped this type waste into 
the Ohio River some 40 miles north of 
Wheeling. 

Councilmen stated they oppose the Du- 
quesne firm’s action and any dumping of 
wastes into the river. 

Acting Mayor Lawrence Corvi said York- 
ville, as well as other riverfront communities, 
had been ordered to construct sewage dis- 
posal plants to clean up the river so he 
wonders why atomic wastes should be 
dumped into the river. 

Yorkville was one of the first communi- 
ties in east Ohio to erect a $500,000 sewage 
disposal plant that went into operation al- 
most 2 years ago. 

[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register, 
Feb. 3, 1960] 


Tri-State INQUIRY SPARKED—RANDOLPH, 
Moore TACKLE POLLUTION 


Both Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH and 
Congressman ARCH A. Moore, JR., indicated 
they are concerned about the discharge of 
atomic wastes into the Ohio River, 44 miles 
above Wheeling. 

Congressman Moonx, immediately upon his 
return to Washington, D.C., this morning 
from a West Virginia speaking engagement, 
contacted various Federal agencies to seek 
to bring the discharge to an abrupt halt, 
He told the News-Register that “this con- 
cerns me as much as anything since I have 
been in office.” 

Senator RANDOLPH has pledged that he will 
seek the cooperation of his colleagues from 
this State, from Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
other States bordering the river, to bring 
about an inquiry into the discharge, and an 
effort to bring about an improvement of the 
situation. 

Meanwhile, Wheeling City Council last 
night joined Yorkville council in formally 
protesting the dumping of the atomic wastes 
into the river by the Duquesne Light Co. at 
Shippingport, Pa., about 8 miles from Ches- 
ter, W. Va. 

An aroused Wheeling City Council—point- 
ing to the millions of dollars municipalities 
are spending to clean up the Ohio River— 
last night demanded to know what steps 
are being taken to prevent industrial pollu- 
tion of the stream, particularly from radio- 
active waste. 

Spurred by Councilman James Rogers 
council adopted a resolution of protest 
against industrial waste being dumped into 
the river to be passed along to the State 
water commission. 

City Engineer Walter Nickerson was asked 
to present council with a summary of what 
the Ohio River Valley Sanitation Commis- 
sion has reported on the situation during 
the past 6 years. 

Rogers referred to News-Register stories 
telling of radioactive waste being dumped 
into the river by the Duquesne Light Co, 
and asked if the city was receiving reports 
on the atomic content of the river. 

City Manager James C. Boyd said the 
ORSWC has monitor stations on the river 
above and below the plant and he had re- 
ceived reports that “the situation is not 
dangerous at all.” 

Rogers later pointed out that the moni- 
toring stations could not stop waste but 
could only serve as a warning system and 
asked the manager if it were not possible 
the city might have to stop pumping water 
from the river for as much as a day if a 
dangerous situation arose. Boyd nodded. 

More councilmen expressed indignation 
and asked questions about the pollution 
situation, 
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Charles Schenerlein, a boating enthusiast, 
referred to newspaper stories last summer 
that showed how industrial wastes played 
havoc with craft in the river. 

He pointed in particular to grease that 
accumulated on pleasure boats and “pop- 
corn” waste that clogged intake pipes, caus- 
ing considerable damage. 

He said the waste had been traced to an 
industrial plant. “Why can't we tell them?“ 
he asked, referring to the fact the city has 
been told to keep its pollution out of the 
river and a huge sewage system is being con- 
structed to comply with that order from the 
State water commission. 

“Do we have to go through another one 
of these grease stages next summer?” Schen- 
erlein asked. 

Rogers said, “We want a report on what 
industry is going to do.” 

Councilman Harry J. Dailer said he was 
among council representatives who attended 
a regional meeting of the ORSWC at Pitts- 
burgh 3 years ago. 

At that time, he said, a report was prom- 
ised within 1 year on regulations that would 
be set up to govern pollution from indus- 
trial plants. 

He said as far as he knew no such report 
had been seen here after 3 years. 

Councilman Frank O’Brien, Jr., inquired 
several times if council could act directly 
about industrial pollution instead of waiting 
for the State water commission to take steps. 
It was decided to go to the commission with 
the protest resolution and in the meantime, 
while the resolution is being prepared, the 
city engineer is to compile a statistical pic- 
ture for council to look at next Tuesday. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In his veto mes- 
sage in relation to the subject just dis- 
cussed by the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia, relative to the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government where 
Federal plants are dumping waste into 
a river, I believe, if I understand the lan- 
guage in the message correctly, the 
President recognizes that point too. I 
read from the message as follows: 

Second. Where the issue is of an inter- 
state nature and the problem is beyond the 
powers of a single State, or where it is 
otherwise appropriate to assist State en- 
forcement actions, the Federal Government 
should have authority to move more quickly 
and effectively in directing the application 
of control measures that will swiftly correct 
such intolerable pollution. 


Does that language not imply that the 
President recognizes the fact that where 
the Federal Government has an impact, 
not only in this area, but in any other 
area, the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility? I believe the President rec- 
ognizes that responsibility. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. I would not 
want to misrepresent the statement by 
the President in reference to the special 
category to which the Senator from Ari- 
zona has directed our attention. 

I ask the Senator, in response to his 
inquiry: Is there any place where the 
Government sets forth a formula or a 
plan for the Federal Government in con- 
nection with cost in the antipollution 
program? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Not in this mes- 
sage, I must say; but in reading the next 
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sentence of the same paragraph, we find 
the following: 

In accordance with the 1961 budget mes- 
sage, recommendations will be submitted to 
the Congress for strengthening the enforce- 
ment provisions of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act. 


I imagine that would be the only 
answer I could give, because it is the 
only language I find in the veto message 
which seems to indicate that the Presi- 
dent will make recommendations for 
strengthening that particular section. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I say again that 
the Senator from Arizona is always emi- 
nently fair. I realize that he presents 
here an important point. I am conver- 
sant with those facts of the veto message, 
but I believe they constitute an inade- 
quate answer to the problem I am pre- 
senting, from the standpoint of the 
dumping of radioactive wastes into the 
Ohio River. 

The President, in his veto message, 
stated that he felt pollution control was 
one of importance, and that he was call- 
ing for or anticipating a conference to 
be held in December 1960, to think about, 
to survey, and to discuss these problems. 
I believe, very frankly, that the Chief 
Executive is postponing consideration of 
matters which are of very current con- 
cern to the Senator from West Virginia 
and to his constituency. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I cannot quite 
agree that the President does not recog- 
nize the responsibilities of the Federal 
Government, where Federal impaction 
occurs. I do not believe any Member of 
the Senate is more violently opposed to 
Federal aid than is the junior Senator 
from Arizona. But I have long recog- 
nized that where the Federal Govern- 
ment is responsible for an undesirable 
situation, the Federal Government has 
a responsibility to correct it. I believe 
the Senator from West Virginia will find 
that the administration holds that view. 
I can attest to it by the administration’s 
continued support of public laws which 
grant assistance to school districts where 
Federal plants have impacted those dis- 
tricts; and which grant assistance to In- 
dians who attend the white man’s 
schools, and the white man’s schools are 
paid by the Federal Government for 
such attendance. 

I must say that I believe the President 
is fully aware of the responsibility of the 
Federal Government in this case. 

If the Senator will permit me to trans- 
gress further upon his time, I concur in 
the President’s fourth step, in which he 
says: 

The Federal Government, through research 
and technical assistance, can be of material 
help in contributing to our knowledge of 
water pollution—its causes, its extent, its 
impact and methods for its control. In- 
creased Federal effort in this respect is also 
provided in the 1961 budget. 


I believe there is an area where the 
Federal Government can properly op- 
erate, and I believe that to do so would 
be of great benefit to local communities. 
I speak with no great knowledge of this 
subject, but with a knowledge gained 
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from having served on a city council in 
a city which was faced with the problem 
of raising some $70 million to provide 
additional sewage facilities. 

I cannot help agreeing with the Presi- 
dent. I believe that is the main reason 
for his vetoing the bill. I do not be- 
lieve the veto related to the amount of 
money to be provided, although that 
might have entered into the veto to 
some extent. Near the beginning of his 
veto message, the President says: 

Because water pollution is a uniquely lo- 
cal blight, primary responsibility for solving 
the problem lies not with the Federal Gov- 
ernment but rather must be assumed and 
exercised, as it has been, by State and local 
governments, 


I believe, if I might suggest this to 
the Senator from West Virginia, that 
that is the nut of the reason for the 
veto—not dollars and cents, but the 
idea that if the amount to be provided 
for such assistance were $90 million this 
year, it might be $200 million next year, 
and eventually the local governments 
would be entirely relieved of any respon- 
sibility for the disposal of sewage. I do 
not believe that that should come to 


pass. 

I think there is too strong a tendency 
on the part of the Federal Government 
to relieve the local communities of re- 
sponsibilities which are purely local in 
nature. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia might say that the local govern- 
ments cannot afford such a program. I 
realize that raising taxes at the local 
level, after the Federal Government has 
taken its terrific bite, is very difficult. 
My answer to that would be to have the 
Federal Government take a smaller bite 
and let the local government take a big- 
ger one. I am convinced that the 
greater part of the taxes raised at the 
local level in West Virginia communities, 
in Alaska communities, in South Caro- 
lina communities, or in Arizona com- 
munities will be spent locally than if the 
money comes from Washington. There 
is a very high Federal brokerage fee im- 
posed to enable such funds to get back 
to the States. Any Federal aid money 
which the States receive has a large 
bite taken out of it, all the way from 20 
percent to 50 percent, 

I again suggest to the Senator from 
West Virginia that I believe the fear of 
the President is that such a program 
will become a purely Federal responsi- 
bility, and that the communities will 
say, “That is fine. We do not have to 
worry about it any more. We will let 
the Federal Government take care of it.” 

I have a very serious question as to 
the constitutionality of the Federal 
Government injecting itself into this 
matter or into any other Federal aid 
programs. 

I shall not labor the point; I simply 
wanted to point out what I believe was 
the President’s thinking in this instance. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
again I say that a colloquy with the 
Senator from Arizona is always very 
pleasant. 

I am so grateful for the consideration 
which has been shown me by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Caro- 
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lina that I shall not continue to labor 
the matter which has been very properly 
brought to the Senate floor by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona, even 
though I disagree with his comment in 
several particulars. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the 
Senator from West Virginia. I apolo- 
gize to the Senator from South Carolina 
for having impinged on his time. But 
I felt that this matter was of sufficient 
importance to bring it up now. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCE CONCERNED 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
amplification and supplementation of 
the accounts of the Ohio River atomic 
waste pollution problem as set forth in 
the articles published in the Wheeling 
News-Register, I received a letter, dated 
February 10, 1960, from Prof. M. H. 
Berry, of West Liberty College, West 
Liberty, W. Va., who wrote in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Conservation 
Committee of the West Virginia Acad- 
emy of Science. 

Professor Berry remarked that his 
committee is aware that “the amount of 
radioactive waste dumped into the 
waterway is below immediate lethal 
thresholds,” but he states that there is 
concern “because we know that radio- 
active materials are detrimental to hu- 
man health and can be classed as 
poisonous.” 

The communication from the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Conserva- 
tion Committee of the West Virginia 
Academy of Science is an important ele- 
ment of the discussion. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WEST LIBERTY STATE COLLEGE, 

West Liberty, W. Va., February 10, 1960. 
The Honorable JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Senator from West Virginia, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: The recent press 
release by the AEC stating that the atomic 
energy electric plant of the Duquesne Light 
Co. at Shippingport, Pa., is, and has been, 
dumping radioactive waste into the Ohio 
River. This has caused considerable con- 
cern to the conservation committee of the 
West Virginia Academy of Science. 

While we are certain that the amount of 
radioactive waste dumped into the water- 
way is below immediate lethal thresholds, 
we are concerned because we know that ra- 
dioactive materials are detrimental to hu- 
man health and can be classed as poisons. 
No one knows the lethal threshold of low- 
level exposure to radioactive substances, but 
we do know that these poisons are cumula- 
tive. A glass of drinking water taken into 
the body today containing radioactive pol- 
son will contribute to the amount added to 
the body yesterday. How long it will take 
for the body to accumulate enough of the 
poison to cause tissue damage, we do not 
know, but it is a risk we do not have to take, 
and we feel that the people who live along 
the Ohio River should not be required to 
take this risk. 

We know that certain radioactive sub- 
stances do cause bone deterioration, bone 
cancer, and leukemia. The latter is the re- 
sult of a malignant condition of the bone 
marrow. Too, we know that exposure to 
radioactivity promotes a rise in the muta- 
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tion rate among animals. Since humans are 
animals there is no reason to assume that 
humans are immune. It can be assumed 
that exposure to radioactivity can bring 
about abnormalities in human offspring. 

We do know that exposure to radioactivity 
can cause horrible deaths to humans. As 
one member of the committee put it, “We 
have rushed into the atomic age with com- 
plete abandon, without serious regard to 
the consequences.” I am heartily in agree- 
ment with this statement. The atomic age 
is a wonderful development of our civiliza- 
tion, but we should use caution in dealing 
with it. There are so many things we do 
not know about the dangers involved, and it 
is frightening to realize that we who live 
along the Ohio River are taking radioactive 
poisons in our drinking water. We have 
laws to protect us from poisons in our food. 
It seems to this committee that we should 
have some protection from poisons in our 
drinking water. In view of this serious sit- 
uation, we beseech you and our other Repre- 
sentative to Congress from the State of West 
Virginia to introduce a resolution condemn- 
ing the practice of dumping radioactive poi- 
sons into the Ohio River by the Duquesne 
Light Co. 

We are taking this matter up with the 
eight-State commission appointed to study 
means of control of pollution in the Ohio 
River. If that body feels that legislation is 
necessary, that request will be forthcoming. 

Respectfully yours, 
M. H. Berry, 
Conservation Committee, West Vir- 
ginia Academy of Science. 


SENATOR SCOTT REAFFIRMS HIS 
STAND ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as the 
Senate begins its deliberations on civil 
rights legislation, I would like to make 
very clear my own position on this very 
vital subject. 

I believe that there is not adequate 
Federal legislation now to assure all peo- 
ple of their civil rights and civil liberties, 

The Eisenhower administration has 
proposed the following measures, of 
which I am in strong support: 

First. Obstruction of court orders on 
desegregation: Makes it Federal crime 
to use force or threat to interfere with 
court orders in school desegregation 
cases. 

Second. Antibombing: Makes it a Fed- 
eral crime to flee from one State to an- 
other to avoid prosecution for bombing 
schools or churches. 

Third. Preservation of election and 
voting records: Enlarges powers of the 
Attorney General to inspect election and 
voting records by requiring their preser- 
vation for 3 years, and penalties for 
destruction. 

Fourth. Financial assistance to school 
districts attempting to carry out deseg- 
regation orders: Makes grants to local 
educational agencies where professional 
services are required by desegregation 
cases. 

Fifth. Free public education for chil- 
dren of military personnel: Authorizes 
Commissioner of Education to provide 
free schooling for children of military 
personnel residing on Federal property 
where local education agency unable to 
provide. 

Sixth. Equal job opportunity under 
Government contracts: Gives Civil Rights 
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Commission statutory authority to im- 
plement U.S. policy to eliminate dis- 
crimination in Government contracting 
and subcontracting. 

Seventh. Voting referees: Implements 
Attorney General’s plan authorizing Fed- 
eral courts to appoint voting referees to 
secure evidence and render findings in 
both Federal and State elections where 
persons are deprived of opportunity to 
register and vote. 

I believe we should go even further 
than those seven provisions. I am a 
cosponsor of an additional bill which 
would restore part III, which was 
stricken from the Civil Rights Act of 
1957. It would give the Attorney Gen- 
eral authority to initiate a civil injunc- 
tion to prevent interference with civil 
rights if an affected individual files a 
sworn complaint. 

I intend to fight for each of those pro- 
posals. Other good bills have been pro- 
posed. They might come to a vote in- 
stead of the bills I have mentioned. My 
constituents can be sure that I will judge 
each bill on its merits and will do every- 
thing in my power to help enact sound 
civil rights legislation without regard to 
the person or party which is sponsoring 
the particular measure. 

All good citizens should help us by 
writing or wiring their Senators and 
Representatives, urging them to vote for 
sound, constructive, and progressive civil 
rights legislation. 


THE THREAT OF FOREIGN IMPORTS 
AGAINST U.S. INDUSTRIES, LABOR, 
AND GENERAL WELFARE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, ever since I have been in 
the Senate of the United States, I have 
opposed foreign aid on two major bases. 
One is that we cannot afford to give away 
these billions of dollars when we are 
faced with such a tremendous national 
debt and continuing unbalanced budgets. 

Mr. President, it is to be noted that 
the amounts of money we have given to 
foreign countries total almost the same 
as the amount of the United States 
deficit—which means that we have had 
to borrow and to go into debt in order 
to give those funds to other nations. 
Second, I have opposed this foreign aid 
because I can foresee that it will build 
up foreign industry and agriculture pro- 
grams which in future years will come 
back to compete unfairly against Ameri- 
can industry and American agriculture, 
and will result in the loss of American 
jobs and will diminish the strength of 
American industrial power. 

Those are the two reasons why I have 
been against foreign aid. 

Mr. President, that day has arrived. 
In the Saturday Evening Post of Feb- 
ruary 27 appears an article entitled “Is 
Foreign Aid Jeopardizing American 
Jobs?“ I plan to read this entire article 
to the Senate, for I think it is of great 
importance that all of us understand the 
extreme dangers facing our Nation as 
result of more than a decade of lavish 
giveaway programs. 

Of great significance in this article is 
the report that the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, Robert B. Anderson, has be- 
come so concerned over the stability of 
the American dollar and the future of 
American industry and the threat 
against the jobs of millions of Americans 
that he has gone to the President, to 
warn that the surest way to safeguard 
the mutual security system is to give top 
priority now to measures designed to 
protect American jobs and the dollar. 
To my way of thinking, there is no better 
way to protect American jobs than first 
to protect American industry. 

The only way to protect American in- 
dustry against cheap foreign labor and 
world-market-priced raw materials is by 
positive import-quota action. Year in 
and year out I have wearily warned this 
administration of the dangers of rising 
import quotas. My words have fallen 
on deaf ears, for the present administra- 
tion has allowed a one-world-minded 
State Department to run its affairs on 
every level. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that more Senators should be pres- 
ent to hear the remarks of the Senator 
from South Carolina. Would he mind 
if I suggested the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I did 
not hear the request. What was it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I asked the 
Senator from South Carolina whether 
he would object if I now suggested the 
absence of a quorum, in order that more 
Senators could be present to hear the 
Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Would that mean 
that at the end of the quorum call, the 
Senator from South Carolina would still 
be making his first speech? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I certainly 
would like to suggest the absence of a 
quorum, without prejudice to the right 
of the Senator from South Carolina to 
the floor, if I may do so. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The point is simply 
that if we are to be faced with a con- 
stant application of the rules, on the 
basis of very nice distinctions, I believe 
that those of us who thirst for a yea- 
and-nay vote do not wish to accede to 
any arrangement which would permit 
additional speeches to be made, under 
the rule, on the pending question. 

Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object to the request, let me propound 
a parliamentary inquiry: If a quorum 
call were had at this time, and if there- 
after the Senator from South Carolina, 
who has been speaking, were to be rec- 
ognized, under the rule would he then 
be making a second speech? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I am not fearful about 
how many speeches will be made, because 
I can foresee, in the future—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that if a point of order were 
made, then, under the rule, it would be 
held that the Senator from South Caro- 
lina was then making a second speech. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
it not true that if the Senator from 
South Carolina yielded for that purpose 
and if unanimous consent were given, 
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he would still be proceeding with the 
speech which he was making when he 
yielded for that purpose? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
this time I may suggest the absence of 
a quorum, without jeopardy to the right 
of the Senator from South Carolina to 
the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the Senator who 
now has the floor can yield for that pur- 
pose only by unanimous consent; oth- 
erwise he would have to proceed, fol- 
lowing the quorum call, with his second 
speech? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent would be required in order 
to protect the Senator’s rights. 

Mr. PASTORE. Then I must object, 
because such a move would be nothing 
but dilatory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Under the circumstances, Mr. President, 
I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. To keep the record 
straight, I was trying to protect the right 
of the Senator from South Carolina, 
when I made my previous query. 

If a quorum call is had at this time, 
under these circumstances, it will mean 
that when the presence of a quorum is 
obtained, if the Senator from South Car- 
olina then speaks, he will be making a 
second speech; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 

Mr. President, is it not true that I can 
send to the desk an amendment, and can 
speak on it, in any case? In other words, 
I can circumvent the rule if I wish to, 
and probably I shall do so. 

So let the absence of a quorum be sug- 
gested, for I can speak when I want to, 
anyway. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Then, Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Allott Capehart Dodd 
Anderson Carlson Douglas 
Bartlett Carroll Dworshak 
N. J Eastland 
Bennett Case, S. Dax. Ellender 
Bible vez Engle 
B e Church Ervin 
Bush K Fong 
Butler Frear 
Byrd, Va, Cotton Goldwater 
Byrd, W. Va. re 
Cannon Dirksen Green 
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Gruening Long, Hawaii Robertson 
Hart Long, La. Russell 
Hartke McCarthy Saltonstall 
Hayden McClellan Schoeppel 
Hennings McGee ott 
Hickenlooper McNamara Smathers 
Hill Magnuson Smith 
Holland Mansfield Sparkman 
Hruska Martin Stennis 
Jackson Monroney Symington 
Javits orse Talmadge 
Johnson, Tex. Morton Thurmond 
Johnston, S. C. Mundt Wiley 
Jordan Murray Williams, Del 
Keating Muskie Williams, N.J. 
Kefauver Pastore Yarborough 

err Prouty Young, N. Dak. 
Kuchel Proxmire Young, Ohio 
Lausche Randolph 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I have at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, in 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], on page 2, 
to strike out lines 2 through 15. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
only to protect myself on the order of 
the speech. That is the only reason I 
have offered it at the present time. I 
want to discuss the amendment at the 
present time. 

The article in the Saturday Evening 
Post states that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Anderson, has gotten 
through to the President the concern he 
holds for American jobs, industries, and 
the American dollar. I wonder if this 
could be true in light of the fact that the 
President has asked for $4.3 billion for 
his newest foreign aid program. I hope 
the article is based upon facts that have 
transpired since the President’s message 
to Congress on foreign aid. Perhaps 
the President will now agree to cut back 
this amount. 

Mr. President, I now would like to read 
this article from the Saturday Evening 
Post to the Senate: 


Is FOREIGN Am JEOPARDIZING AMERICAN JOBS? 
(By Demaree Bess) 


Ten years ago my wife and I built a home 
in the western North Carolina mountains at 
Asheville. This move from Europe puzzled 
our friends who knew that I intended to 
keep on writing about America’s interna- 
tional relations, as I have done since 1924. 
I explained that I would still spend a good 
part of my time traveling, but after living 
abroad for more than 30 years we felt that 
we needed to know more about our fellow 
Americans who live outside the world’s po- 
litical centers. 

One reason we chose western North Caro- 
lina was that the South was almost as for- 
eign to us midwesterners as the numerous 
Overseas countries where we have resided. 

We looked forward to another novel ex- 
perience, During these 10 years we have 
learned a lot about the South and about 
the United States. And we have become 
more aware of the intimate connection be- 
tween America’s international relations and 
the everyday problems of the American 
people, 

The trips which I take abroad and to 
Washington give me what Ernie Pyle, the 
great war reporter, used to call “the big 
picture.” But that picture often stays badly 
blurred until I have come home to think 
about what I have learned and to discuss it 
with my neighbors. Recently I have done 
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that with one phase of our foreign relations 
now undergoing searching reappraisal. This 
is our foreign economic policy, which has 
produced some of the most grandiose and 
imaginative projects in our history, includ- 
ing the Marshall plan and other varieties of 
foreign aid. But this policy also has cre- 
ated potential dangers to two things affect- 
ing the lives of most Americans—dollars and 
jobs. 

Unfortunately our foreign economic pol- 
icy is so complicated, so controversial, that 
most of us get bored reading about it. I 
often feel that way, although I have been 
struggling to understand and report the de- 
velopment of this policy ever since it began 
to assume its present shape during World 
War II. I have watched it evolve step by 
step until it produced this year a dilemma 
which was aptly pointed out by Edwin Dale, 
Jr., economic specialist for the New York 
Times. Mr. Dale reported that President 
Eisenhower and his advisers are now torn 
between two powerful emotions. On the 
one hand, they feel that we should maintain 
foreign aid at present levels, or even in- 
crease it. Today most foreign aid goes to 
underdeveloped countries and has become 
as much a weapon in the cold war as mis- 
siles, When underdeveloped countries can- 
not get help from our side they turn to the 
Soviet bloc, which frankly uses foreign aid 
to encourage the spread of communism, 
But on the other hand, the President has 
become increasingly concerned about the 
stability of the dollar and the millions of 
American jobs which may be affected one way 
or another by foreign economic policies. 

It has often been noted that Mr. Eisen- 
hower keeps in tune with popular feeling, 
and my hometown neighbors confirm this 
impression, Our medium-sized southern 
community is undergoing the same emo- 
tional conflict about foreign economic pol- 
icy which reportedly is bothering the Presi- 
dent. Asheville people have generally ap- 
proved foreign-aid projects under both 
Democratic and Republican administrations. 
This community lies in what is sometimes 
called the Bible Belt and has supported 
missionaries all over the world for gen- 
erations. The concept of sharing our abun- 
dance with countries wrecked by the war 
appealed to the missionary spirit, as did the 
later policies of helping underdeveloped 
countries. With surprisingly little com- 
plaint my neighbors have accepted the heavy 
taxes necessitated by our worldwide mutual 
security program. To an extent, they have 
also personally profited from Washington's 
huge expenditures in foreign countries for 
defense and economic aid. These countries 
often bought American products with this 
money. However, foreign aid has always 
been presented as a temporary measure, de- 
signed to meet one emergency after another. 
For example, the Marshall plan itself was 
originally depicted as a 4-year project re- 
stricted to Europe, with the total cost ac- 
curately calculated in advance. 

Today, more than 12 years later, my neigh- 
bors are uneasily aware of the fact that 
there seems to be no end to foreign aid. 
Washington policymakers have made foreign 
aid a permanent item in the budget, almost 
as firmly rooted as the appropriations for 
our military forces. At the same time, our 
costly overseas garrisons, also originally pre- 
sented as temporary, have become equally 
permanent, The concept of foreign aid like- 
wise has been extended to include manipula- 
tion of tariffs and quotas to assist distressed 
foreign countries, These developments prob- 
ably were inevitable. But they have created 
a wholly different set of problems than those 
foreseen during and immediately after the 
war. Our foreign and domestic affairs have 
become so inextricably intermingled that the 
fate of the dollar and of American jobs de- 
pends to a much larger extent than ever 
before upon our foreign transactions, 
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So far as my North Carolina neighbors are 
concerned, the threat to American jobs is 
more serious than the threat to the dollar. 
One recent example will explain why this 
is so. Last autumn Asheville people noted 
with pride that our district has been removed 
from Washington’s chronic unemployment 
list for the first time in many years. West- 
ern North Carolina has comparatively few in- 
dustries to provide jobs, but its mountain 
people are so devoted to their ancestral homes 
that they stay put as long as they possibly 
can. These reliable workers, living in a 
region with abundant water and a good 
climate, have enabled energetic local busi- 
nessmen to cooperate with North Carolina’s 
businessman Governor Luther Hodges in 
attracting industries to eliminate chronic 
unemployment. But shortly after this was 
done, I read a brief item in a New York 
newspaper reporting that the Treasury De- 
partment had ruled in favor of several Eu- 
ropean companies accused of dumping rayon 
staple fiber on the American market, which 
means selling below the home market price. 
These companies are in France, West Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, and Belgium, and repre- 
sent industries restored with Marshall plan 
aid. 

This news item attracted my attention be- 
cause the largest industrial enterprise in 
western North Carolina is American Enka, 
which makes rayon staple fiber among other 
things. I asked friends in this company 
whether the ruling affected them, and my 
question revealed what I consider a startling 
situation. For several years American Enka, 
like all rayon producers, has had many prob- 
lems adjusting itself to revolutionary inno- 
vations in synthetic fibers by competitors. 
But by the end of 1957 the company had 
solved most of these problems, partly by 
building a large nylon plant. Moreover, 
rayon made a striking comeback, so much so 
that American Enka found it worth while to 
build a $25 million rayon staple-fiber plant, 
only recently completed. But the profitable 
operation of this plant was made possible 
only by an act of Congress in 1958, plugging 
a loophole in the antidumping law which 
had enabled European producers to sell 
rayon staple fiber on the American market 
at prices American producers could not meet. 

Then the foreign companies straightway 
appealed to the Treasury and they were 
cleared of dumping charges because of al- 
lowances which the Treasury had made after 
the law was passed. This meant that they 
could continue to undersell American pro- 
ducers on the American market. To an ex- 
tent they were able to do this because Euro- 
pean governments have subsidized exports in 
order to get gold and dollars. In short, the 
Treasury ruling has meant that foreign com- 
petition has made American Enka's costly 
new plant unprofitable. As a result, as this 
is written, several hundred of Enka's jobs are 
thus jeopardized, Of course, other Ameri- 
can fiber producers are equally affected. 

This dilemma in my hometown person- 
alized the “big picture” of our foreign eco- 
nomic relations which I had been studying 
for several weeks in Washington and Eu- 
rope. And at an Asheville meeting last Octo- 
ber a flood of similar complaints from every 
Southern State was reported to the Southern 
Governors’ Conference. Georgia claimed that 
“vastly unequal standards of living make it 
absolutely impossible for the American tex- 
tile industry to compete with foreign pro- 
ducers on equal terms.” Texas lamented 
that “uncontrolled imports of foreign oil 
and oll products threaten to destroy com- 
pletely the domestic oil industry in Texas 
and the Nation.” Oklahoma listed oil, glass, 
zinc, and lead among its industries in difi- 
culties, “almost wholly due to heavy imports 
of these products.” Similar complaints are 
coming from every part of the United States, 
and whether they are justified or not, they 
make it clear that our foreign economic 
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policy will be a major campaign issue in the 
1960 elections. Exhaustive studies are there- 
fore being made all over the place in Wash- 
ington—in congressional committees, in the 
Departments of State, Treasury, Labor, and 
Commerce and by several unofficial research 
groups. These studies have been mainly con- 
cerned with the way our foreign economic 
policy affects the dollar’s stability and Amer- 
ican jobs. 

Since early last summer the health of the 
dollar has preoccupied President Eisenhower 
and his Secretary of the Treasury, Robert B. 
Anderson, 


Mr. President, let me digress in the 
reading of the article to say that only 
a week ago I called the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to ask that the 
delegation from South Carolina be per- 
mitted to come over to talk with him 
about a matter in which we are vitally 
interested. We received an appoint- 
ment within an hour, and we went over 
and discussed the matter with him. 
When we finished the discussion, which 
was very brief, he said he wanted us to 
talk with one of his assistants, but to 
come back to him again, because he had 
another matter which he wished to dis- 
cuss with us. When we returned, he 
told us about the money situation, and 
what a difficult situation we were in in 
the United States at the present time. 


What has troubled them most is the fact 
that we are sending many more billions of 
dollars abroad than we are getting back. 
During 1958 the deficit in international 
transactions was $3,400 million, and during 
1959 it topped $4 billion for the first time. 
As a result our gold reserves have dropped 
to the lowest point since the war, less than 
$19 billion, while foreign claims against our 
gold have risen to more than $15 billion. It 
may be only a coincidence that the 1958-59 
deficits happen to be almost identical with 
foreign aid. But most economists agree that 
deficits cannot continue at this rate in- 
definitely without endangering the dollar’s 
stability. And in this election year foreign 
aid is the most obvious target for political 
attention. 

However, respected authorities disagree 
about what should be done to protect the 
dollar, and their controversies are confusing 
to those of us who do not pretend to be 
experts on such matters as gold reserves and 
international transactions. Many Members 
of Congress confess that they also are not 
experts, but they cannot just sit back and 
watch. Congress shares with the President 
and his advisers responsibility for foreign 
economic policy. So our legislators have 
been laboring valiantly to get information 
which will enable them to choose between 
contradictory expert opinions. 

In particular, the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of Congress has taken testimony from a 
long procession of specialists during severab 
months of 1959. Over and over again, in one 
form or another, they have asked this ques- 
tion: How can we assure a stable dollar and 
protect American jobs while also fulfilling 
our worldwide commitments? The Senators 
and Representatives on this committee have 
discovered that there is no simple answer. 
But the expert testimony has revealed one 
disconcerting fact—the American dollar and 
American jobs are now in jeopardy partly be- 
cause of the gratifying success of American 
efforts to revive and nourish a free world. 
While Americans were accomplishing this 
important and valuable achievement, we 
were also creating new problems for our- 
selves. 

There is, I believe, no historical precedent 
for America’s foreign aid programs. The 
best known of these programs, the Marshall 
plan, underwrote the economic revival and 
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modernization of Europe’s most advanced 
industrial countries and later was extended 
to Asia’s only fully industrialized power, 
Japan. Aided by American billions, these 
countries have become more effective pro- 
ducers than they were before the war, and 
therefore stronger competitors against us. 
Americans made it possible for them to re- 
place in record time their war-damaged in- 
dustrial plant, much of which was obsolete, 
with facilities matching. and in many cases 
surpassing our own. The war did not wreck 
any of our plants, so that many of them are 
out of date. 


To digress from the article, I call at- 
tention to what has happened in the 
United States. It is well known that the 
cotton textile industry has left the States 
of the Northeast, better known as the 
New England States. It has now become 
established in the South. That hap- 
pened because of the mismanagement of 
the plants in the Northeast. The own- 
ers failed to install new machinery. In- 
stead of removing the old machinery, 
putting it in reserve, and building plants 
designed for new machinery, they took 
their profits in dividends. 

But the plants which were built in the 
South are equipped with modern ma- 
chinery. That is the reason they are 
better able to compete than the plants 
in the New England States. The new 
plants in the South have had installed 
machinery which is capable of being op- 
erated with fewer employees than the 
machinery used in New England. 

Similarly, that was what we did for 
industries in Europe. When we provid- 
ed them with new machinery, they 
moved out their old machinery. But we 
paid for the new machinery which was 
installed as replacements for the old. I 
continue to read from the article: 


So we have, in effect, recreated trade com- 
petition at least as formidable as that which 
we faced before the war. This was a neces- 
sary thing to do in order to meet the men- 
ace from Moscow. We need have no regrets 
about this achievement, but the time has 
come to reconsider how to meet the compe- 
tition. 

I have reported America’s foreign-aid proj- 
ects from their outset. Some of my most 
vivid memories are of the mingled incredu- 
lity and suspicion with which non-Commu- 
nist Europeans greeted Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall’s 1947 offer to underwrite 
their recovery. This offer was made almost 
without conditions. Europeans looked for a 
catch somewhere, but there was no catch, 
In 1947 many Americans were convinced that 
Europe was on the verge of going Communist 
and that an economically strong non-Com- 
munist Europe was essentisl to American 
security and well-being. At the start the 
Marshall plan was not concerned with re- 
armament—in fact, Congress specifically 
forbade the use of these subsidies for re- 
armament. The costly business of rearming 
the entire non-Communist world came later. 

After touring all Marshall plan countries I 
discussed the program with a Swiss banker 
who proved to be a poor prophet. This 
international financier told me: “I doubt 
that American taxpayers will put up the 
billions to complete this program when they 
see what it really means. The countries you 
are subsidizing were your toughest trade 
competitors before the war, and they can 
become equally tough again.” Possibly the 
Swiss banker's doubts would have been con- 
firmed if the Korean war had not broken 
out in 1950. But the Korean war had about 
the same effect upon Americans as Pearl 
Harbor. This Communist use of naked force 
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swept away almost all the remaining re- 
sistance to the Marshall plan concept. Sub- 
sidies snowballed to cover continents other 
than Europe, and to include global rearma- 
ment and a network of American bases and 
garrisons abroad. 

I found that some of our former enemies 
were the most surprised beneficiaries of 
American subsidies. One day West Ger- 
many’s cities were piles of rubble, and Amer- 
icans were still dismantling the surviving 
remnants of Germany’s industrial plants and 
shipping them to Russia in accordance with 
wartime reparations agreements. Then sud- 
denly the German industrialists, some of 
whom we had labeled “war criminals,” found 
themselves back in favor, with Americans 
underwriting restoration of their industries. 
American bankers and businessmen flocked 
to Germany to contribute the latest tech- 
nological advice as well as dollars. The 
Germans did not conceal their astonishment. 
One of them exclaimed to me, “Imagine this, 
only 3 years after Hitler and our uncondi- 
tional surrender.” A considerable number 
of those Germans have since become million- 
aires again. 

In 1952, when I revisited Japan for the 
first time since the war, I found Japanese 
leaders even more bemused by the turn of 
events. During the American occupation 
immediately after World War II, almost all 
the principal Japanese industrialists and 
bankers were either imprisoned or hidden 
behind a kind of purdah of inactivity, as 
loathsome collaborators. Now Washington 
was urging these same Japanese to rebuild 
their bombed-out and dismantled plants 
with the latest American equipment to sup- 
ply our soldiers fighting the Korean war. 

One of the first Japanese I sought out was 
an acquaintance, dating back to the 1920's— 
career diplomat Mamoru Shigemitsu. He 
had just finished a 7-year prison term as a 
war criminal, but was soon to become prime 
minister with the American Government's 
enthusiastic approval. In prison Mr. Shige- 
mitsu had been out of touch with world af- 
fairs and he asked me wonderingly, “Did 
you foresee anything like this situation?” 
What astonished him was that Americans 
had underwritten Japanese industrial re- 
habilitation in 1950, less than a decade 
after Pearl Harbor. 

I assured Shigemitsu that I had not fore- 
seen these developments, and neither had 
anybody else I knew—least of all Washington 
wartime policymakers. They planned for a 
very different kind of economic world order. 
They assumed that victorious Soviet Russia 
would cooperate with her wartime associates 
in creating a prosperous global economy. On 
this assumption Russia was included in all 
international economic and financial insti- 
tutions set up for postwar rehabilitation. 
When Russia did not perform as expected, 
Washington hastily revised its economic pol- 
icies from 1946 onward, 

Now the American Government visualized 
a world neatly divided into two blocs—Com- 
munists and non-Communists. The catchy 
title “free world” was universally adopted 
by governments, press, and public to cover all 
non-Communist regimes, ranging from par- 
liamentary democracies to I-man dictator- 
ships. The same Americans who had hoped 
for a one world economy with Russia now 
settled for the more limited free world 
economy, including everybody except Com- 
munists. Essential to this new concept was 
a federated non-Communist Europe, vig- 
orously pushed by Democrats like Averell 
Harriman and Republicans like Paul Hoff- 
man and General Eisenhower, while he was 
chief of NATO. 

Europeans did not accept this revolution- 
ary plan as quickly as its American spon- 
sors had hoped. But during the past 18 
months European economic federation has 
become an accomplished fact. It has de- 
veloped so rapidly and so quietly that many 
Americans probably are still unaware of it. 
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The American labor leaders and industrial- 
ists who heartily supported in principle 
what amounts to a European economic revo- 
lution apparently did not anticipate some 
of its effects upon American workers and 
industry, for Western Europe’s economic rev- 
olution has strengthened immeasurably the 
ability of Europeans to compete with Amer- 
icans in world trade. 

In 1959 two powerful European combina- 
tions began to operate. One is the European 
Economic Community, also known as the 
European Common Market; the other is the 
Outer Seven. The Common Market got go- 
ing on New Year's Day, 1959. It brought to- 
gether six highly industrialized nations with 
a combined population of 165 million: West 
Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg. The community’s 
immediate purpose is to form a Common 
Market roughly equivalent to that of the 
United States by gradually eliminating 
trade barriers among its member nations. 
The first internal tariff reduction already has 
been made, and others are scheduled at reg- 
ular intervals until the Common Market be- 
comes as unrestricted as those of the United 
States and Russia. 

This community could become even more 
formidable if Great Britain joined it. But 
the United Kingdom could not join without 
surrendering its system of preferential trade 
with British Commonwealth nations. Only 
after the Common Market began to operate 
did London decide to protect its interests 
by setting up another European economic 
federation. Last July, 79 delegates from 7 
countries, organized by Britain met in Stock- 
holm and formed a customs union known 
as the Outer Seven, consisting of Britain, 
the three Scandinavian countries, Austria, 
Switzerland, and Portugal. The Outer Seven 
agreed to reduce tariffs among themselves 
by 20 percent before July 1, 1960, matching 
reductions scheduled by that date within 
the Common Market. Sponsors of both com- 
binations are still hoping to arrange a mer- 
ger. This situation presented so many po- 
tential challenges to American trade with 
Europe that Under Secretary of State C. 
Douglas Dillon, an investment banker in pri- 
vate life, spent some weeks in Europe re- 
cently in negotiations with his European 
counterparts. 

Mr, Dillon sought an agreement between 
the United States and the two new European 
combinations that they would not discrimi- 
nate against each other's trade and would 
join forces to aid underdeveloped countries, 
But so far the agreement is only “in prin- 
ciple.” 

When President Eisenhower flew to Eu- 
rope last August, the American public was 
so fascinated by the prospect of Nikita 
Khrushchey’s visit here that one of the ma- 
jor purposes of the President’s mission was 
generally overlooked. Only a few specialists 
noted that in his talks with European states- 
men last autumn Mr. Eisenhower showed 
almost as much concern about our economic 
relations with our allies as about our rela- 
tions with Russia. In a television report to 
the people last September, the President first 
revealed that he was contemplating what 
might be called an Eisenhower plan, de- 
signed to replace the Marshall plan concept 
which has dominated American economic 
policy for more than 12 years. Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s September speech and subsequent 
administration statements have explained 
how the Eisenhower plan differs from the 
Marshall plan. The United States was the 
sole contributor to the Marshall plan, and 
Europe’s industrial powers were its principal 
beneficiaries. The Eisenhower plan proposes 
to make underdeveloped countries its sole 
beneficiaries, with Europe’s industrial powers 
and Japan acting as joint contributors with 
the United States. 

The Eisenhower plan recognizes that 
foreign ald today is a very different proposi- 
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tion from what it was in 1947, because of 
basic changes in the world’s economy. Dur- 
ing the past 12 years the United States has 
voluntarily abdicated its unchallenged eco- 
nomic supremacy in the free world by sharing 
its economic power with its allies. Western 
Europe and Japan possessed the know-how 
and we have given them the money and 
means to apply it. This has enabled them 
to win an increasing share of the American 
market as well as the world market. 

Their gains are not entirely due to wage 
differentials. These experienced industrial 
powers have come up with innovations which 
narrow the technological gap between them 
and us. Two conspicuous examples of this 
are typewriters and automobiles. West Ger- 
man and Italian typewriter manufacturers 
have made substantial inroads upon what 
was a virtual American monopoly because of 
the quality of their products, as much as 
prices. The Italian Olivetti company recent- 
ly bought controlling interest in the com- 
pany making the Underwood typewriter, a 
machine which helped me earn my living 
for many years. Appealing foreign automo- 
biles have invaded the American market with 
considerable success. Similarly the Japa- 
nese, who formerly competed only with 
cheap inferior products, now emphasize qual- 
ity in such items as transistors, optical goods, 
and textiles marketed throughout the United 
States. 

At the same time America’s non-Commu- 
nist competitors have swiftly acquired for- 
midable bargaining power against us. For 
example, Europe’s Common Market is now 
in a position to counteract American ma- 
nipulation of tariffs and quotas with equiva- 
lent maneuvers. While this discourages ad- 
vocates of high American tariffs, it also de- 
mands firm and constant bargaining to 
protect American interests. 

Also, this makes it certain that during 
President Eisenhower's last year in office he 
will focus intensely on economic policy. The 
most vulnerable item in the 1960 budget will 
be foreign aid, which is sure to be even more 
subject to political attack than ever in this 
presidential election year. During his 2 
years as NATO commander and 7 years as 
President, Mr. Eisenhower has consistently 
supported all forms of mutual security. He 
has insisted that the contest with the Soviet 
bloc demands firm continuance of America’s 
global commitments. However, during 1959 
the President and his associates have begun 
to realize that the menace from Moscow has 
obscured threats to American jobs and the 
dollar's stability from non-Soviet competi- 
tion. Mr. Eisenhower has been particularly 
impressed by Secretary Anderson's argu- 
ments. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
pointed out that our worldwide security 
system has been erected upon the foundation 
of a stable dollar and a solidly prosperous 
American domestic economy. If that foun- 
dation is seriously weakened, or even if its 
strength becomes doubtful, the entire struc- 
ture is jeopardized. 

This viewpoint has inspired several recent 
revisions of foreign economic policy. The 
administration has adopted a number of 
measures to insure that more of our foreign- 
aid grants be spent in the United States. It 
has concluded agreements to remove dis- 
criminations against American goods which 
were previously tolerated because of so-called 
dollar shortages. 

Finally, the administration is using all the 
means at its disposal to persuade our pros- 
perous allies to contribute much more to- 
ward their own defense and toward aiding 
underdeveloped countries, American sub- 
sidies have not only restored the industries 
of our allies but have also footed most of 
their defense bills during postwar rebuild- 
ing. Now Washington is proclaiming that 
one era has ended and another begun. For 
more than a decade after World War II 
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American workers and industries alike 
profited from universal shortages, caused by 
war damage and economic chaos in all major 
industrial countries outside the United 
States. Competition in our domestic mar- 
ket was minimal, and foreign countries eag- 
erly bought American products while they 
were not yet equipped to make their own. 
They could buy these products because 
Washington was providing grants estimated 
at about $40 billion. During this period the 
American Government often showed more 
interest in restoring foreign industries than 
in protecting American industries. Ameri- 
can labor leaders and management tolerated 
this attitude so long as they were profiting 
by worldwide shortages. 

But now that the free world’s economy 
has been brilliantly restored, the United 
States faces competition probably more fierce 
than any we have known, and no American 
politician can afford to ignore this fact. 
The Democratic majority in Congress feels 
the same pressure from voters as the Eisen- 
hower administration does. Therefore, a 
large number of Democratic as well as Re- 
publican Members of Congress privately en- 
dorse Secretary Anderson’s thesis that the 
surest way to safeguard the mutual security 
system is to give top priority now to meas- 
ures designed to protect American jobs and 
the American dollar. 


When Congress enacted the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act, the intent of 
Congress was to increase exports and 
imports, but certainly not to increase im- 
ports at the expense of American in- 
dustry. 

At the time the law was passed, the 
countries in Europe and Asia were not 
competitive to American industries. 
However, Congress did recognize the po- 
tential threat fostered by our foreign 
aid, and did enact the escape clause. 
This provision was to be used by Ameri- 
can industry in requesting relief when 
the imports caused injury. 

The criteria to be used in determining 
whether actual injury had been sus- 
tained because of the imports were: 
First, a downward trend of production, 
employment, prices, profits, or wages in 
the domestic industry concerned; or, 
second, a decline in sales, an increase in 
imports, either actual or relative to do- 
mestic production, a higher or growing 
inventory; or, third, a decline in the pro- 
portion of the domestic market supplied 
by domestic producers. 

It was and still is the intent of Con- 
gress, that when a domestic industry 
qualifies as set forth above, the Federal 
Government take action to protect the 
domestic industry. 

Industry after industry has submitted 
statistics on top of statistics showing 
conclusively that the increased imports 
have played havoc with the American in- 
dustry. Two industries in particular, 
the textile and plywood, have especially 
suffered. 

In spite of all the facts and figures 
shown, and in spite of all the relief re- 
quested, the administration has shown 
no inclination to help. The administra- 
tion points the finger at competition be- 
tween our industries, inventions, inno- 
vations, bad management, and a whole 
host of other factors. Then the admin- 
istration does nothing. 

Let us look at these two industries. 

The qualifications set forth in the 
three criteria have been met by both in- 
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dustries. Plywood production declined 
over 142 million square feet between 
1955 and 1958. 

In the textile industry, just one seg- 
ment, that of cotton broad woven goods, 
decreased over a billion linear yards 
between 1957 and 1960. 

Sales in the plywood industry de- 
creased 15 percent since 1958, as did 
employment. 

The textile industry showed a similar 
decline. 

Prices and profits in both industries 
have declined. 

While we are on the decline, the im- 
ports of both products are increasing. 
Hardwood plywood imports from all 
countries increased 1,340 percent since 
1950, and 113 percent from 1955 through 
1958. Hardwood plywood imports from 
Japan alone increased 12,950 percent 
since 1950. Get that, Mr. President— 
12,950 percent since 1950. 

As for textile imports, in 1948 we im- 
ported 31.7 million square yards. In 
1957, this figure had increased to 122.5 
million square yards. By the same 
token, our domestic production remained 
at approximately the same figure during 
this 10-year span. 

This past week I was advised that one 
of the oldest plywood plants in the Na- 
tion intends to close its doors within 2 
weeks. This plant, known as the J. L. 
Anderson Co., of Cheraw, S.C., has 130 
employees, most of whom have been with 
the mill from 5 to 25 years. What will 
happen to these employees when their 
paychecks stop is anybody’s guess. 

When I received this information I 
sent the newspaper clipping which was 
sent to me on to the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion in order to substantiate what I have 
been saying for several years. I hope 
that some action will be taken. 

Also, I wish to bring to the attention of 
the Senate an advertisement which is 
appearing in many daily papers over 
the Nation today. It is sponsored by the 
J. P. Stevens Co., which operates several 
textile plants in South Carolina. 

The title of this advertisement is The 
Influence of Uncontrolled Textile Im- 
ports on Our Economy.” 

The figures in this advertisement will 
astound those Senators who are not 
familiar with the textile industry. I 
hope that all the Members of the Senate 
and the administration officials who are 
charged with our import and export pro- 
gram will read this advertisement. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, not in the entire his- 
tory of the U.S. Senate has there ever 
been such confusion surrounding any 
proposed legislation as there is now sur- 
rounding civil rights bills. Never has 
fog shrouded over the Senate as it does 
at this hour. 

There are pending civil rights pro- 
posals in the Judiciary Committee. 
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There are civil rights proposals in the 
Rules and Administration Committee. 
There are civil rights amendments at 
the desk ready to be offered to the first 
bill that comes along, such as H.R. 8315, 
which the majority leader has an- 
nounced will be a vehicle for floor-spon- 
sored and unheard civil rights proposals. 

There are civil rights proposals in the 
House. We have civil rights proposals 
in the hip pockets of Senators and 
Representatives all over the Capitol. 
Some are sponsored by Democrats, some 
by Republicans, some by Members on 
both sides of the aisle, and some of them 
probably cannot even find a sponsor, 
they are so unconstitutional. We have 
civil rights proposals everywhere. 

Some Senators want hearings to be 
held on these proposals. Some Senators 
want the administration’s proposals 
passed without hearings. Other Sen- 
ators have other ideas. Some Senators 
want a coalition bill passed; and some, 
like myself, do not want any of these 
bills passed; and certainly not without 
proper hearings. 

Never has there been such rampant 
confusion as we find ourselves in today. 
There is but one main reason why there 
is such confusion. It lies in the fact 
that the leadership of the Senate has 
abandoned leadership, has joined the 
followers and departed down an ill- 
founded road to tear up all legislative 
procedure and to blindly pass bills in the 
Senate without hearings and without 
evidence of need, all for the sake of 
political maneuvering. 

Mr. President, when I speak of the 
leadership I speak of the Democratic 
and Republican leadership. I speak of 
leadership in policy, both Democrats 
and Republicans, when I speak of 
leadership. 

So, on the floor of the Senate, if the 
leadership has its way, we will have for 
consideration a proposal for Federal 
election referees upon which no hearings 
have been held. This and other rene- 
gade civil rights bills will be offered as 
amendments to an Armed Services Com- 
mittee bill which deals with the leasing 
to a school of property at Fort Crowder, 
Mo. 

The proposals are not compatible in 
the vaguest sense. If and when the 
Senate unifies these illegitimate amend- 
ments with the bill, in all probability 
when the bill gets to the House it will be 
scuttled, because the amendments will 
be ruled ungermane to the title of the 
bill. The leadership will be taught a 
tough, but old, lesson: Haste makes 
waste. 

I predict that in a few days—perhaps 
about 2 weeks into March—we may have 
another bill, coming to us from the House 
of Representatives. Then there will be 
a scramble to discuss that bill. 

Today, when I was interrupted, when 
we were talking about speaking, as to 
whether there would be a second speech 
or a first speech, since I knew I could 
offer any amendment I wanted to offer 
and could speak on any amendment I 
wanted to speak on, it did not make any 
difference whether I spoke on the 
amendment or on the bill, especially 
since there are so many bills pending 
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in the House of Representatives and in 
the Senate and before all the commit- 
tees at the present time. 

The leadership will be to blame be- 
cause it switched from leadership to 
joinership, The leadership will have 
joined up with the crowd that would 
destroy not only Constitutional Govern- 
ment, but also the machinery of organ- 
ized senatorial procedures for the sake 
of a vote-baiting political promise. 

Where have all our rules gone to? 

We have a number of proposals in the 
Senate Rules and Administration Com- 
mittee seeking to establish Federal regis- 
trars, and certain other specified civil 
rights measures about which there has 
been drafted a 764-page book of hear- 
ings. 

I think there are some on my desk at 
the present time. 

Among these hearings are the testi- 
monies of attorneys general of several 
States, including South Carolina. The 
several States spent thousands of dol- 
lars preparing their testimony and send- 
ing their representatives to Washington, 
D.C., to be heard. 

Is all this to be cast aside? Are these 
people and their States to be insulted 
by the Senate’s ignoring all this testi- 
mony? 3 

Exactly what type of bill are we con- 
sidering at the present time? 

The leadership of the Senate seems 
bent on locking up all the southern 
Senators in a corral, silencing the voices 
of millions of people from a minority 
section of the Nation, and proceeding 
to construct civil rights legislation with 
the implements of a wrecking crew. 

Legislation built with wrecking crew 
machinery will do a wrecking crew’s job 
when it is applied across our land. 

The trouble with the U.S. Senate to- 
day is that there are too many people 
running for President who do not think 
they will be in the Senate next year to 
cope with the “mess” that will be left in 
the wake of all this illegitimate legis- 
lating. 

The basis for all this drive in the Sen- 
ate to get civil rights legislation con- 
sidered has been the so-called promise of 
the leadership that by February 15 we 
would be considering such legislation. 

At no time, apparently, has any con- 
sideration been given to the merits of or 
the contents of bills to be considered, so 
long as the bills are civil rights in name 
and nature. That is all that is neces- 
sary. Whether these measures are 
needed or not appears to be academic to 
the leadership. So long as headlines can 
be gathered and a political vantage 
gained—that is apparently the most im- 
portant thing to the leadership of the 
Senate at this moment. 

The efforts of all the people who came 
to Washington to testify before the Rules 
Committee are to be completely disre- 
garded. The hearings in the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate are to be 
thrown in the trash basket, and the in- 
telligent statements made by people 
from all over this Nation, including 
South Carolina, are to be ignored. 

The State laws to protect the voting 
rights of its citizens from illegal ele- 
ments, as guaranteed by the Constitution 
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of the United States, are to be double- 
crossed and unconstitutionally nullified 
by reckless and unthinking leaders who 
place the gaining of the office of Presi- 
dent above the preservation of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Do not the 
laws of the State of South Carolina, like 
the laws of Louisiana, provide amply 
for the protection of the rights of all 
citizens to register and vote? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We certainly think so. I have never 
heard any complaint in South Carolina 
by anyone about not being allowed to 
register. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator familiar with the fact that under 
Louisiana law a simple procedure is pro- 
vided under which a person whose 
qualifications have been challenged can 
come in with three citizens of the com- 
munity who can identify him, and when 
they vouch for his residence and the cor- 
rectness of his registration, he is en- 
titled to be placed immediately upon the 
rolls? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We have practically the same law in 
South Carolina. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator familiar with the fact that the pres- 
ent case being appealed to the Supreme 
Court involves more than a thousand 
colored people? Incidentally, some 
white people were also challenged. In 
that situation only one out of that large 
number of people made any effort to be 
restored to the rolls in the orderly way 
provided by the law. They all went to 
the Federal court seeking an order by a 
Federal judge to set aside any challenges 
that had been issued against anyone 
voting. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If the Supreme Court really looks into 
the law, as it should, it will find that 
there is a remedy in the States, and that 
the people to whom the Senator refers 
did not make use of that remedy. Then 
the Supreme Court will not give any re- 
SP) a person in a situation of that 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I assume 
the Senator knows that the Supreme 
Court of the United States these days has 
odd ways of arriving at one conclusion 
when a case involves people from the 
South, and a different conclusion in a 
case involving someone else. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am aware of that. I remember the 1954 
decision in a case coming up from South 
Carolina, which decision reversed all the 
prior Supreme Court rulings, about 100 
of them. 

I do not know how it was done, but 
there was a new ruling of the Supreme 
Court, which set out a different way of 
doing things. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator recall that the original Supreme 
Court decision outlawing the white pri- 
maries was based upon the theory that 
the 15th amendment forbade any dis- 
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crimination because of race, creed, or 
color, and that the State was discrimi- 
nating if it limited a primary election to 
white citizens? I am sure the Senator 
recalls—the case came from his State— 
that subsequently in his State the leg- 
islature repealed all laws relating to pri- 
mary elections, and then there were none 
whatever on the books. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I remember that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Somehow 
the Supreme Court arrived at the con- 
clusion that the State was still discrim- 
inating, even though the State had noth- 
ing to do with the primaries. Can the 
Senator tell me by what rationale the 
Supreme Court arrived at the conclusion 
that the State was discriminating when 
the State had nothing to do with the 
primaries? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
cannot understand. The attorney gen- 
eral of South Carolina and almost every 
other lawyer in the State thought that 
was the thing to do, because then the 
Federal Government would have nothing 
to do with the primaries. But the Su- 
preme Court did not so decide. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That re- 
minds me somewhat of a Supreme Court 
decision involving a tax law some years 
ago, The law of Louisiana was upset. 
That decision was the first of its kind. 
There was no logic to support the de- 
cision. Some accountant said he 
thought he could explain the decision in 
five words. He was asked what the five 
words were. He said, “The Government 
needs the money.” There is no other 
logic to sustain that decision. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
thank the Senator from Louisiana. He 
always contributes a good thought. 

Nothing seems so important in the 
U.S. Senate today, as how much politics 
can be played with civil rights on this 
floor by the leadership from both sides 
of the aisle. 

Mr. President, I want to demonstrate 
how low the demagogery has become in 
this political civil rights shell game. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Let me ask the Senator 
whether or not he shares my opinion. 

If these bills were not called civil 
rights bills, and if it were not thought 
that they were directed against the 
South only, no one would be willing to 
be caught with one of them in his 
pocket, down in the bottom of a coal 
mine at 12 o’clock midnight, during a 
total eclipse of the moon, while the 
United Mineworkers were out on strike. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think the Senator has something there. 

Mr. ERVIN. I fear that some Mem- 
bers of the Senate may be in need of 
psychiatric treatment. We are here to- 
night not because the Senator from 
South Carolina wants to make a speech 
but because the Democratic leadership 
of the Senate, in effect, is aiding and 
abetting the Republican leadership of the 
Senate to compel us, against our will, to 
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speak against a Republican so-called 
civil rights bill advocated by the Repub- 
lican administration. Is that not so? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is entirely correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not know whether 
the Senator from South Carolina agrees 
with me, but this situation reminds me 
of the lecturer who delivered a lecture 
entitled “Why Are We Here?” It was a 
very fine lecture, and the superintend- 
ent of a hospital for mental defectives 
heard him deliver it. He thought it had 
some fine therapeutic qualities that 
would be beneficial to the inmates of his 
institution, so the superintendent of the 
hospital for mental defectives invited the 
lecturer to come and deliver the lecture 
to the inmates of his institution. 

On the appointed day the lecturer ap- 
peared, and was presented to the audi- 
ence of mental defectives by the super- 
intendent of the institution. The lec- 
turer rose and started the speech in his 
usual way. He asked, “Why are we 
here?” ‘ 

One of the inmates of the institution 
rose and said, “You asked a simple 
question—‘Why are we here?’ We are 
here because we are not all there,” 
pointing to his head. I[Laughter. ] 

Is it not a queer thing when the Demo- 
cratic leadership of the Senate aids and 
abets the Republican leadership of the 
Senate to require Democrats to stand 
on the floor of the Senate and speak 
against a Republican administration 
bill? I cannot conceive of the Demo- 
cratic leadership of the Senate being 
concerned about the passage of a Re- 
publican administration civil rights bill. 
Does not the Senator from South Caro- 
lina think that perhaps we are here at 
what might be called an ungodly hour 
because we are not all there? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There might be something to that. I 
have a tendency to agree with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina on almost 
everything he has to say on this issue. 
He and I serve on the subcommittee 
which deals with this subject, and we 
have had a great time in the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. If we can see in these dark 
days and in this dark night just a little 
bit of humor, it assists me to keep my 
saccharin disposition sweet. So I thank 
the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Speaking about inmates of an institu- 
tion for people whose minds are not en- 
tirely right, I remember something that 
happened at the State hospital ia South 
Carolina. I went over there one time 
and asked the superintendent to take 
me through the institution. He said, 
“Governor, I will be glad to take you 
through.” As we started, he said, “By 
the way, we have a man here from your 
home town who I am sure would like 
to meet you.” He gave me his name, 
So I went to see him and the superin- 
tendent said to him, John“ —we will 
call him that—“I want you to meet the 
Governor.” 

The inmate said, “Why, Good Lord, 
when I came here I thought I was the 
President of the United States.” 
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Sometimes I wonder, too, why we are 
here, and whether, being here we are in 
our right minds, when we stay all night 
or far into the night, when we are 
accomplishing nothing. 

The Congressman from Pennsylvania, 
Rosert Nix, placed in the Recorp last 
week an article he described as “very 
revealing and analytical.” 

This is, in part, what this article from 
a Negro newspaper said: 

Many of the brilliant minds in Congress 
and high executive officials are wrestling with 
the problem of how to guarantee Negroes the 
right to vote. They say that if we can get 
the South to permit Negroes to vote freely 
all the other injustices which they endure 
would pass away. They appear to believe 
that it is a most difficult task. It is complex 
because their thinking makes it so. 

All the ills which Negroes suffer all over 
the United States can be directly traced to 
the denial of the ballot to them in the South. 
For if Negroes had full voting privileges in 
the South there would be no Senators and 
Representatives elected to Congress such as 
Senators JOHNSTON, of South Carolina 


He has put me at the top of the list. 
I thank him— 
Byrp, of Virginia; and EASTLAND, of Missis- 
sippi; BARDEN, of North Carolina; SMITH, of 
Virginia; and Davis, of Georgia. 


I do not know why they left out the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
ERVIN]. 

These men and their associates come to 
Congress with the avowed purpose of main- 
taining white supremacy. All they had to do 
to get elected, since Negroes are barred from 
the polls, was to tell the voters that they 
were more determined than their opponents 
to keep Negroes in their place. 


Mr. President, Congressman Nix knows 
this article is not true. I defy him or 
anyone else to bring forth any statement 
ever uttered by me to the effect that I 
have ever promised to prevent any Negro 
from voting in any State election at any 
time. 

I further defy anyone to come forth 
and give any evidence to the U.S. Senate 
that they have ever been denied the right 
to vote by some illegal act. The same 
qualifications, which I think are simple 
and easy in my State, are required of all 
citizens, black, white, yellow, or whatever 
their color. 

For the information of ths Senate—as 
can be found in hearings before the Sen- 
ate Judicary Committee’s Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights—a prominent 
Negro leader in South Carolina admitted 
that more than 120,000 Negroes voted in 
the 1948 election in South Carolina. He 
further testified there were from 150,000 
to 200,000 Negroes registered to vote. 

It was bragged, by this Negro leader in 
the papers, that it was the Negro vote 
that kept South Carolina in the Demo- 
cratic column. I personally disagree 
with this belief but, nevertheless, his 
statement stands as mute evidence that 
Negroes in South Carolina vote. Fur- 
thermore, if they voted, they had to be 
registered. The fact is, many Negroes 
have told me they have voted for me. 

This same Negro leader testified before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee’s Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee that he 
himself had voted for me. It is obvious 
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the charges made in the article placed in 
the Recorp by Congressman NIx are un- 
true. 

Congressman Nix was adding fuel to 
the fires of the demagogs when he put 
this article in the Recorp and described 
it as “very revealing and analytical.” 

Congressman Nrx is a native of South 
Carolina, and he should know, better 
than any other Negro Congressman, that 
the charges hurled in this article against 
me and the other distinguished Members 
of the Senate hold no more truth than 
the theory that the moon is made of 
green cheese. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator aware of the fact that when the 
Civil Rights Commission came to Lou- 
isiana it made the statement that there 
were actually fewer colored people reg- 
istered in 1959 than there were in 1956, 
without making clear that every 4 years 
a person’s registration expires, with the 
result that he must reregister? The 
high water mark in registration always 
occurs every fourth year. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
They failed to make that fact known. 
In South Carolina we register only every 
10 years. The result is that the colored 
people, particularly, build up their reg- 
istration over 10 years after the election, 
as in 1948 and 1958; and now everyone 
must reregister. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor familiar with the fact that the Civil 
Rights Commission in its report made 
much of the fact that a State senator 
had said his group was going to chal- 
lenge the qualifications of a great num- 
ber of Negro voters, with the objective 
of reducing the number of Negro voters 
from 130,000 to 13,000, leading one to 
believe that by the time Congress met 
there would be only about 13,000 Negroes 
registered to vote? Actually, instead of 
the number being reduced by about 
120,000, the number had increased by 
27,000. That shows how completely mis- 
leading some of these people are in giv- 
ing out information, knowing that there 
is no merit to it at the time they put 
it out. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is exactly correct. The same thing 
is true in my State, and it is about the 
same in other States also. 

I bring this to the attention of the 
Senate, not to stir up a row between 
some other Members of Congress and 
myself; but to point up the type of un- 
true, inflammatory propaganda which 
has been used to whip up the fires of hate 
against the South. 

Every State has voting qualifications 
and must have these qualifications. 
Otherwise the elections for every office in 
the land would be just as confusing and 
mixed up as is this Senate today. 

Even the State of New York, as ad- 
mitted by the Senator from New York 
on television Sunday a week ago, has 
voting qualifications which deny unqual- 
ified citizens of his State the right to 
vote. I would be the last to charge that 
these people in New York cannot vote 
because the Senator from New York had 
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exerted his influence or power to keep 
them from voting. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

waa JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
* $ 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Is the Sen- 
ator familiar with the fact that in many 
cities there are large numbers of itiner- 
ants—seamen, traveling salesmen, bus- 
drivers, persons who operate railroad 
trains, and those who are engaged in 
other pursuits—who move back and 
forth from one place to another? Un- 
less someone is very careful at election 
time to check the rolls, it might be 
found that some of those people might 
have left their resignation papers with a 
ward leader or at a hiring hall. Then 
someone could go to the polls and cast 
the votes of a great number of persons 
who no longer reside in the community 
at all, 

In olden days, if a person did not 
watch out, such tactics would be widely 
used. Certainly in Louisiana if a care- 
ful watch is not kept at a port city like 
New Orleans, the opposition might cast 
many fraudulent votes. One reason why 
our election laws were passed was to 
make it possible to challenge persons 
who had no business being on the voting 
lists. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Several thousand itinerant farm hands 
enter and leave South Carolina and move 
from State to State and place to place 
and work on the farms. If anyone 
denies that fact, I will be willing to in- 
troduce a bill not to allow itinerant 
workers to vote. 

From time to time we hear about the 
number of such itinerants who come into 
the State to gather the crops. It is nec- 
essary to take such factors into con- 
sideration. The itinerants go from 
county to county and State to State; 
they do not live in a particular place for 
any long period of time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I assume the 
Senator is referring to the so-called wet- 
backs. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, A 
good many of them are wetbacks. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Others are 
itinerant laborers, many of them not 
American citizens. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
They are not American citizens, and 
they do not care to become citizens; they 
are simply here to make money. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point is 
that if a registrar wanted to help a cor- 
rupt machine, it would be possible for 
him to register a great number of those 
people. They could be placed on the 
rolls to vote while someone held the 
registration papers. Come the next 
election, the votes of persons who no 
longer resided in the community at all 
could be cast. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I suppose there would be more of such 
cases in the Senator’s State of Louisiana, 
which has a large seaport, than in South 
Carolina. a 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There have 
been elections in Louisiana, going back 
20 years, when the ability of one side to 
win depended upon its ability to have 
stricken from the rolls alleged fraudu- 
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lent voters numbering in the tens of 
thousands, persons whose names had no 
business appearing on the rolls. If the 
city machine could cast enough of that 
type of votes, it could carry the election, 
even if it would have lost badly in an 
honest election. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. Years ago, I often heard 
it said that people came across the Sa- 
vannah River from Georgia in order to 
vote and change the result of the elec- 
tions in South Carolina, because at that 
time we did not have strict election laws 
and qualifications for voters. 

I believe the question of qualifications 
for voting in the State of New York is the 
business of the State of New York. It is 
not the business of the U.S. Senate. I 
feel the same way about the voting quali- 
fications of any other State. Each State 
has the right to set its own qualifications, 

In this connection, I think it would be 
well to set the record straight concern- 
ing South Carolina, to read some of the 
testimony the attorney general of South 
Carolina presented to the Senate Rules 
Committee on this matter. Since we 
seem to be functioning as a Committee 
of the Whole with a lot of half-truth 
evidence, without hearings, testimony, or 
committee reports, I believe this is only 
rightfully in order. 

Attorney General Dan McLeod, of 
South Carolina, on the subject of who is 
registered and who votes in South Caro- 
lina, declared before the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

In South Carolina, we have approximately 
546,000 registered voters. Of this total, ap- 
proximately 480,000 are white and approxi- 
mately 60,000 are colored. 


Senators should bear in mind that 
South Carolina has just started this 
registration. Since the 1958 election, 
South Carolina has started a new regis- 
tration system. 


Mr. Chairman, I interject at this point that 
up until 1948 there were compilations of 
figures by race, 


We did not keep such compilations 
previously. 

But I can speak from personal experience 
and from consultation with those who have 
observed it, that since the decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court and the lower Federal 
courts whereby the primaries were made, in 
effect, part of the general election machinery 
and considered as such, that voter registra- 
tion in South Carolina in the primaries has 
constantly increased insofar as the colored 
race is concerned, 

I myself have observed it in the lines be- 
fore the various boards of registration, and 
although we have no precise figures to go by, 
I can assure the committee—and I do not 
think it will be disputed by anyone—that 
voter registration, insofar as the colored race 
is concerned, has mounted spectacularly 
since the decisions relating to primaries were 
handed down by the courts. 

The colored registrants constitute approxi- 
mately 10 percent of all registered voters. 


Many persons believe that South 
Carolina has more colored people than 
it has. Only 30 or 35 percent of the 
population of South Carolina is col- 
ored, There was a time when 62 percent 
of the population was colored. But 
large numbers of colored people are 
going to other States, including New 
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York. They are the States which will 
have trouble in the future. If we pass 
a civil rights bill, the States to which 
the Negroes are now migrating will 
probably have trouble in the future, be- 
cause the colored people are migrating 
in large numbers. 

The State of the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
and not the State of South Carolina, 
will have this situation to contend with. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator familiar with the proposal which 
has been made by Southern Senators to 
have the moving expenses paid for any- 
one who is not satisfied with the situa- 
tion in the South, and who thinks he 
would like it better in the North? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
have heard that said, but we are not ask- 
ing them to go unless they want to go. 
It is their privilege to go anywhere they 
want to go. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator believe that that would be a fair 
situation if colored persons did not like 
conditions in the South, but felt that 
they would have more rights in, say, 
Harlem, in New York? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
They certainly ought to have a right to 
go where they think they can be best 
treated. It would suit many people, I 
eng if the colored people want to do 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator familiar with the proposal made by 
the late Senator Langer, of North Da- 
kota, to the effect that colored people 
who wanted to settle in the newly in- 
dependent nations of Africa should have 
their expenses paid to move there? Is 
the Senator also aware of the fact that 
there is a substantial element of the pure 
African race who are very much inter- 
ested in such a proposal? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Abraham Lincoln was one of those who 
advocated that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Were not 
George Washington and Thomas Jeffer- 
son among the first to make that pro- 
posal? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes; and it was also made by Abraham 
Lincoln, The proposal was to send the 
Negroes to Liberia. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Certainly 
the Senator from South Carolina knows 
that a great number of American states- 
men, beginning with George Washing- 
ton, and continuing to Abraham Lin- 
coln—in fact, almost all the outstanding 
statesmen during that part of the his- 
tory of our country—had the point of 
view that the slaves should be liberated 
and returned to the land of their fore- 
bears. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true; and today we, too, want to 
do the right thing for those people, and 
also for the States and for the States 
rights. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield further to me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WI. 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
further to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the 
Senator from South Carolina ever heard 
of any objection to having any citizens 
of South Carolina who did not like con- 
ditions in South Carolina go to some 
other State or to some other place—to 
North Carolina or New York or Chicago 
or Detroit or Los Angeles, or any other 
part of the country? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We have never discouraged any who 
wanted to leave South Carolina—white, 
colored, Indian, or what-have-you— 
from leaving. Of course they should be 
allowed to go where they wish. 

As a matter of fact, we should let the 
Indians trade with each other. But I 
wonder whether it is generally known 
that some of the Indians—the native 
Americans—are not even allowed to 
trade cows or horses. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana know that? When com- 
plaints are made about rights, more at- 
tention should be paid to the treatment 
of the Indians. But many of the Indians 
still are not permitted to trade a cow or 
a horse without getting permission from 
the officials who are placed over them. 
In fact, until a few years ago the Indians 
were not allowed to vote at all. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina not think 
it would be a good idea for those who 
do not like the way the Southern States 
are run to join with us in providing 
whatever aid would be necessary to per- 
mit those who do not think they have 
enough civil rights in our States to move 
to States where civil rights are said to be 
had? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The trouble with such an arrangement 
would be that it would be similar to 
the case of a colored man I knew about 
the time of the end of the First World 
War. In 1921, I was a traveling sales- 
man, selling cloth for a cotton mill; 
and one Sunday afternoon when I was 
in Charlotte, N.C., I went to the station. 
A colored man walked up to me and 
said, “White folks, would you give me a 
dime?” 

I said, “What do you want a dime for? 
It looks like you are big enough and 
strong enough to earn a dime.” 

He said, “Yas-suh, but I has been up 
No’th, and I’se goin’ back South, and I 
wants a dime, to get a sandwich.” 

I said, “Where are you going to go, 
down South?” 

He said, “Greenville, S.C.” 

I said, “That is not very far from my 
home.” 

He said, “White folks, where is your 
home?” 

I said, “I am from Honea Path, S.C.” 

He said, “Do you know, that’s where 
I is from, but it’s such a little place 
that I didn’t think you would know 
where it is.” 
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My point is that some who, under such 
an arrangement, might go up North, 
might not find it as pleasant as they 
had been told it would be; and then they 
would want to return to the South; and 
thus the money spent to permit them to 
travel up North would have been thrown 
away. 

Yes; a good many of them would want 
to return to the South. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But even if 
the money were wasted in that way, 
even if those who went to the North 
would decide that they wanted to re- 
turn where they had started from, 
even so, perhaps they would be satisfied 
after they had seen the conditions in 
“the great land of civil rights.” By ob- 
serving the conditions in those great 
centers, it would be possible for the ones 
who went there, after leaving the South, 
to find out how “civil rights” were oper- 
ating there. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes; that might be a good way to let 
them get a little taste of conditions in 
the North; and, especially, Negroes who 
had been teachers in the South could 
go up North and could try to get teach- 
ing jobs there. Does my colleague know 
that New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio have almost the same 
number of colored people that South 
Carolina has; but does my colleague 
know that South Carolina employs more 
colored teachers than all four of those 
States, put together, employ? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the 
Senator from South Carolina state why 
that is the case? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not know. Those States claim to edu- 
cate the Negroes who live there, but they 
do not employ them as teachers. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
thank the Senator from Louisiana for 
bringing out some excellent points. 

Mr. President, I read further from the 
remarks by the attorney general of 
South Carolina: 

Our laws providing for the registration of 
voters and the conduct of elections are fairly 
and impartially administered. Ample safe- 
guards are provided to protect the right to 
register to vote, even to the extent of a con- 
vocation of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina in special session to hear an appeal 
from a denial of registration. 

I have served as attorney general of South 
Carolina for 1 year, and before that I served 
as assistant attorney general for 9 years, My 
office works closely with the election officials 
in the various counties, and I know that I 
would have immediate cognizance of any 
complaint relating to the denial of registra- 
tion, the right to cast a ballot, or to have 
that ballot counted. Yet in those 10 years 
not one single complaint has come to my 
ears Officially, or unofficially, whereby anyone 
has asserted that he has been denied the 
right to register or to vote. 

I have made pointed inquiries of various 
election officials in the counties with respect 
to this; I have consulted my immediate 
predecessor in office, and I have consulted 
with the secretary of state of South Caro- 
lina, the Honorable O. Frank Thornton, who 
is charged primarily with the administration 
of the election laws. I am authorized by 
them to say that they concur in the state- 
ment which I now make, 
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There has been no appeal from a denial of 
registration in South Carolina. Nor has 
there been any complaint, even unofficially 
made, from such denial. 


That statement was made by the At- 
torney General of South Carolina. It is 
well to bear that statement in mind 
when we consider the complaints which 
have been made about South Carolina. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield again to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In South 
Carolina, is not the Negro vote a very 
important element in the outcome of any 
election in that State? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes, in statewide races. It is not so im- 
portant in some of the county elections. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As a practi- 
cal matter, is not the large Negro vote 
there—the vote of more than 120,000 
colored persons—sufiicient to assure the 
colored people that any person who is 
running for office is going to try to see to 
it that they are treated fairly and prop- 
erly, not only because that is right, but 
also because the candidates hope that 
the colored people will vote for them if 
they have done the right thing for them 
while they were in office? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not know of any person who has 
been elected in South Carolina, in a 
statewide race, who has had any serious 
opposition by the colored people in the 
State. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina know of 
any situation in his State where the col- 
ored people are actually discriminated 
against by their government? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the 
Senator from South Carolina tell me 
how the welfare money of his State is 
distributed? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The colored people of South Carolina 
certainly get their share. I think it will 
be found that the same is true of the 
colored people in Washington and in 
many of the other States; and I believe 
it will be found that in New York the 
colored people get their share of the 
welfare funds; and also the Puerto 
Ricans get their share of the welfare 
funds, too. 

Certainly both the Senator from Lou- 
isiana and I have always fought to get 
those funds increased all along the line. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not true 
that, although the colored population is 
approximately 35 percent of the total 
population in South Carolina, the per- 
centage of the welfare funds which goes 
to the colored persons in South Carolina 
is far in excess of 38 percent, and prob- 
ably is in excess of 50 percent? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
That is true. 

Mr. President, I realize that the issue 
of Federal voting regulations is only one 
phase of the civil rights proposals that 
face us. But I wanted to point out this 
situation with regard to South Carolina 
to emphasize how unfair, how dema- 
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gogic, and how prejudicial the entire 
civil rights tangle has become. 

The South has become a presidential 
campaign whipping boy of the Nation. 
The South has been singled out by those 
who conspire to capture the votes of an 
amalgamation of minority groups as the 
best emotional issue that can be whipped 
around for political reasons. 

I want to call attention to this matter. 
If Senators are talking about minorities 
being mistreated, how has the United 
States treated the South? Is it not true 
that a man from the South cannot even 
be nominated to be a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States? It 
makes no difference what his ability is. 
Is it not true that a man has to divest 
himself of what he is and say, “I am not 
from the South. I am from the West,” 
or some other section of the United 
States, in order to try to get the nomi- 
nation? Is that not true? Some of 
those who are complaining about dis- 
crimination against minorities should 
realize that no one has discriminated 
against the South more than has the 
United States. I resent it, myself. Some- 
times it seems that both parties ought to 
be given a whipping. I have been true to 
my party. I have stood up and voted 
faithfully for the Democratic Party. 
But, Mr. President, I am becoming tired 
of seeing anything like this happen, 
when the party leaders of my own party 
switch their stand on an issue, probably, 
in order to be nominated for the Office 
of President of the United States. I am 
tired of seeing the South become the 
whipping boy for all the troubles of the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, we are faced with a 
question of procedure which transcends 
by far the importance of the merits and 
demerits of all pending so-called civil 
rights bills. 

Why is this bill so important as not 
even to be considered by a committee? 
Why is it that other bills not as import- 
ant as this one are considered in com- 
mittee? I am thinking today that if a 
precedent is being set for the Senate, 
we will regret the fact that we did not 
have a recognized committee of the Sen- 
ate pass upon a proposal of this kind be- 
fore it was taken up by the Senate. 

The question penetrates the entire 
legislative process. The question is: 
Shall we consider any bill before it is 
duly considered by the appropriate com- 
mittee of the Senate? There are related 
questions. Is it the proper procedure 
for the Senate, in the absence of a care- 
ful study, based upon hearings or other 
pertinent data, to debate and impose 
upon the country, legislation which, af- 
ter careful study and a complete com- 
mittee report, may prove unwise, inad- 
visable, or unconstitutional? 

On February 8 the so-called admin- 
istration bill, S. 3001, was introduced by 
the minority leader, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. When the bill 
was introduced, the minority leader an- 
nounced it would become “a sort of 
working paper which will be available 
to all Senators.” 

The minority leader went on to say 
of this bill: 

I expect to use it in due course under the 
prearrangement in September of last year as 
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an amendment to a bill to be called up, I 
trust, next week when we convene on Mon- 
day. The bill represents the administra- 
tlon's program and contains seven sections. 

The first section deals with the use of 
force or the threat of force to interfere with 
or obstruct court orders in school desegre- 
gation cases. 


I would like to have someone point out 
to me any provision of the Constitution 
of the United States which allows the 
U.S. Government to enter into the ad- 
ministration of schools. I would like 
to have someone to point out to me a 
section of the Constitution which gives 
the Federal Government that right. 

I continue reading from what the mi- 
nority leader said: 

The second section makes it a Federal 
crime for suspects to flee from one State to 
another to avoid prosecution for bombing 
schools or churches, 


How much more harm is there in that 
than in bombing other buildings in a 
State? Why limit the bill to bombings 
of schools and churches? Why should 
it not include bombing of apartment 
houses? Why not include the bombing 
of any building, a skyscraper for in- 
stance? Why leave them out of the 
bill? According to this proposal, they 
can be bombed, but this provision would 
apply only to schools and churches. 

Further quoting the minority leader: 

The next section authorized the Depart- 
ment of Justice to inspect voting records in 
enforcing the 1957 Right-To-Vote Act and 
to preserve Federal election records. 

The fourth section relates to school as- 
sistance and provides grants to be matched 
by the States or communities under a 2- 
year program to help provide additional non- 
teaching, professional services required in 
desegregation cases. 

The fifth section relates to schools for the 
children of military personnel. It author- 
izes the Government to provide schools for 
the children of military personnel in areas 
where regular schools are closed because of 
desegregation. 

The sixth section establishes a Commis- 
sion on equal job opportunities under Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The last section amends the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 to provide for court-appointed 
U.S. voting referees. 

This measure has been introduced in the 
House as H.R. 10018 and H.R. 10035. I have 
indicated that it represents the adminis- 
tration’s package and will become a working 
paper when we come to the civil rights dis- 
cussion next week. 


For weeks, the Committee on Rules 
and Administration has held hearings 
on the so-called Federal Registrars Act. 
Those hearings were terminated on Feb- 
ruary 5. No final draft bill and no re- 
port has yet reached the Senate on that 
bill. 

We may anticipate many amendments 
to both of these bills when they are 
properly before the Senate. They will 
not properly be before the Senate until 
the Committee on the Judiciary has 
acted upon them, unless by force of 
numbers our predetermined order of 
business is set aside, declared of no avail 
and thwarted. I plead for regularity 
of procedure, order in our deliberations, 
and sanctity for the safeguard of the 
legislative process. 

The established order and procedures 
of our deliberations should be observed 
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at all times. They should not be ob- 
served for some bills and not for other 
bills. I believe in fair treatment all 
along the line. I believe all bills should 
be treated alike. There should be no 
discrimination in the consideration of 
bills. Any departure or deviation from 
the established procedures leads to ill- 
considered action and hasty and im- 
proper legislation. Such results natu- 
rally tend to break down precedent, 
encourage punitive legislation, and in the 
end do more harm than good. 

What demand, other than for political 
gain and benefit to those who wish to 
curry favor with minority groups, is 
there before us to justify our laying aside 
all the time-honored safeguards which 
experience through the years has taught 
us is necessary before proposed legis- 
lation should reach the Senate for its 
consideration? The only compelling 
reason is political, rather than for the 
welfare of the country as a whole. We 
all have to acknowledge that. To me 
this is too apparent. It is self-evident 
and self-imposing. 

Are we to vote amendments to either 
of those two measures irrespective of a 
consideration by the duly-constituted 
Senate committee as to their possible 
unconstitutionality? 

Must we give way to the demands of 
individuals who seek political preference 
by playing into the hands of and for the 
favor of loud-mouthed minority groups? 

I contend that the orderly procedures 
and safeguards established for all pro- 
posed legislation by our rules and prece- 
dents should be followed here and now as 
they have been in the past. 

Let us have the reports on these bills. 
Let us have the majority and minority 
reports from the appropriate committees. 
We can then deliberate and act with 
prudence, wisdom, and some measure of 
foresight. In the absence of such re- 
ports and printed hearings, we will be 
compelled to grope in darkness and 
doubt. 

The Senate needs more than a work- 
ing paper when it is called upon to con- 
sider a complicated measure such as S. 
3001, containing more than 21 pages of 
typewritten language. The bill has 
seven sections. It is omnibus in char- 
acter. Each section is far-reaching in 
effect. Each section requires detailed 
study and analysis. The precedents 
need thorough reviewing before we shall 
be enabled to deal adequately with their 
consequences to peace, order, and the 
rights of the States and our citizens gen- 
erally. 

A working paper should not contain 
the complicated devices one will find in 
S. 3001. A working paper, in my inter- 
pretation of the term, contemplates an 
accomplished document or a generally 
accepted fact about which a debate is 
to be engaged in or a judgment is to be 
reached. It does not contemplate, in my 
judgment, a consideration of a multi- 
plicity of legislative proposals wrapped 
up in an executive decision of what may 
or may not be for the best interests of 
the country as a whole. 

I am opposed to the consideration of 
major legislative proposals in the ab- 
sence of a committee study of them. 
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For what do we have committees unless 
it be to advise us? Why has the Con- 
gress, from its inception, found it advis- 
able and to the best interest of orderly 
procedure, the safeguarding of rights, 
and the determination of the necessity 
for legislation to have the bills submitted 
to it referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees? The answer to such a ques- 
tion is obvious, Should we act other- 
wise now we would encourage disregard 
for law, order, precedent, custom, and 
the natural flow of wisdom which comes 
from such procedures. Confusion, dis- 
may, disorder, and anarchy itself can 
be the natural consequences of our flout- 
ing the established safeguards for legis- 
lation. 

The larger interests of proper Senate 
procedures, handed down to us by our 
distinguished predecessors, require more 
consideration than the immediate per- 
sonal interest of any one of us, regard- 
less of what office we may be seeking. 

I call for orderly procedure. I, for 
one, wish to honor precedent and the 
due process in the bills we are to debate 
on the Senate floor. We need not cir- 
cumvent our customs, flout our pro- 
cedure and disregard our precedents. 
Now, of all times, when in the world at 
large we see so much doubt and con- 
fusion, so many changes in Govern- 
ments, so much tyranny and disregard 
for law and order, so many human con- 
flicts and so many property rights im- 
periled, we should walk cautiously and 
act wisely after due deliberation. To 
walk cautiously and act wisely after due 
deliberation, we must seek the light of 
the past to guide our steps into the 
future. The accumulated wisdom of 
our predecessors in this body dictates a 
higher regard for the rules we have 
adopted. 

The bill introduced only a few days 
ago, S. 3001, designated as a “working 
paper” by our minority leader, and the 
Federal Registrars Act, which has been 
under consideration of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, contain 
obvious questions relating to the powers 
reserved to the States under the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution. Con- 
stitutional questions are thus obviously 
raised. While it is true that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration of the Senate is also chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, that alone is insufficient. No other 
member of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration is a member of the Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee. No 
other members of that subcommittee 
have considered in subcommittee the 
proposals of the two bills about to 
come before us. I think that questions 
involving the constitutionality of a pro- 
posed measure should be considered by 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. We should not bypass that com- 
mittee. We are not at war. No immi- 
nent danger to our country is present to 
justify a departure from well-considered 
customs and precedents. 

To the contrary, such departure at any 
time endangers the Nation and our con- 
stitutional form of government as much 
as some foreign power. We are forming 
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habits in the Senate, and to depart from 
procedures starts a bad habit which 
eventually could destroy committees and 
bog us down in “Committee of the 
Whole” proceedings. That is what we 
are doing. Our parliamentary proce- 
dures are safeguards for all of us. They 
are protections from an intrusion on the 
constitutional rights of all of us. While 
some time may be required, the pressing 
needs of the country are such that time 
is not of the essence unless for political 
expediency we see fit to follow expedi- 
ency rather than precept, examples, and 
the customs which have guaranteed and 
insured our rights from the very founda- 
tion of our Government, 

Mr. President, is the South to be 
lashed to the post and whipped to 
death? Is the South to be pistol- 
whipped into line by the bully majority? 
Is the majority going to herd us into the 
corral like cattle, and, like a band of 
rustlers, take off with all the rights of 
the States? 

Mr. President, in my opinion, if the 
Senate continues to proceed in this un- 
procedural manner, then it is acting no 
better than a mad mob that is about to 
lynch some poor soul, 

There is little difference between mob 
violence that breaks down the jailhouse 
door and drags off its victim to be 
lynched at the end of a hemp rope in 
violation of judicial procedure, and mob 
violence that breaks down constitutional 
parliamentary procedure in the Senate 
to lynch the South, or any minority, at 
the end of a legislative rope. 

This is what Senators will be doing if 
they follow the program that has been 
scrambled together in this Senate. 
Senators will be acting no better than a 
mob that wants civil rights blood at all 
costs, regardless of right or wrong, re- 
gardless of committee hearings, regard- 
less of testimony, and regardless of 
constitutionality. 

We are setting a national example in 
the Senate by our actions. If the Sen- 
ate abandons judicial processes and 
gives in to the temptation of mob vio- 
lence, we will be setting a terrible ex- 
ample for the people. 

Mr. President, now I have made my 
charges concerning the gravity of the 
situation we are now faced with. I 
think we understand the conditions 
causing the confusion in the Senate, 
and I think, in all justice to everyone 
concerned, our problems are deeply 
rooted in the fact that the Senate has 
diverted from normal committee proce- 
dure. 

What of the justification of any of 
this legislation? 

What of the trials and errors of our 
civilization in the past with such legis- 
lation dealing with local matters, par- 
ticularly election matters? 

I say let us not just talk to one an- 
other on the floor about our own per- 
sonal current beliefs concerning this 
legislation. I say let us look at the 
record. 

I turn to page 382 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD dated December 19, 1893, 
and I tune my ear in on the men who 
were making history on that day. We 
are all, in this Senate, making history, 
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and any man in a position of responsi- 
bility such as we hold who attempts to 
make history in 1960 without first tak- 
ing the lessons of history made before 
him is failing to carry out his obligation 
to the people and to the Constitution of 
this Nation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I note that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoudLAs! 
has now joined us on the floor. I should 
like to renew my suggestion that we re- 
solve this entire impasse by substituting 
a bill which would pay for whatever sub- 
sidy might be necessary to enable those 
who find that there are not enough civil 
rights available to them in South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana to move to Illinois or 
New York. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
As I said a few minutes ago, they might 
go, and some do go, but they do not al- 
ways stay. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The citizens 
of those States apparently must be en- 
joying to a degree the kind of civil rights 
that the Senators of those States advo- 
cate. Does not the Senator believe that 
the speediest way to achieve that objec- 
tive would be to make it possible to 
speedily transport those people to Ili- 
nois and New York, where they could 
enjoy the kind of civil rights that are ad- 
vocated by those who represent those 
States? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
fear that they might get up there and 
then find that they could not enjoy all 
those civil rights, or the kind of freedom 
that these people speak of. I would like 
to know how many colored teachers and 
how many colored people there are in 
Chicago. I wonder how many they have 
in his State. He will find that we do not 
have anything like that ratio. There- 
fore I believe that the colored teachers 
probably would be out of work up there. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

ony JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is true, of course, 
that there has been a great migration 
of Negroes to the North, and that, while 
individuals may have returned, on the 
whole the North seems to exercise a good 
deal of attraction on Negroes in the 
South. Is it not also true that if this 
migration continues, a lot of the hard, 
manual work of the South will have to 
be done by whites and this will not be 
pleasant, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not believe that it will be necessary 
for them to work in the cotton fields. 
We have about quit raising cotton in 
South Carolina. The Senator is behind 
the times. We are going into industry 
now. We are taking industries away 
from the northern people. There is a 
good reason for that. We have better 
labor, and better climate, and cheaper 
power, and other advantages. That is 
why industries continue to come down 
South. 

However, the Senator from Illinois is 
correct when he says that the colored 
people are leaving. We had approxi- 
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mately 62 percent at one time. Today it 
is only about 30 percent. So the Senator 
will find that he, and not the South, will 
have the problems. He will probably 
find that the shoe will be on his other 
foot. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Then why is the Sen- 
ator worried? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am not worried. We are being fair to 
all people, and we give them all the right 
to vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Before the 
Senator from Illinois leaves the Cham- 
ber, I would suggest that the appropriate 
answer would be for the Senator from 
Illinois and the Senators from New York 
to join in the proposal to pay the ex- 
penses of the people who believe they do 
not have enough civil rights in the South 
to move them North, and help them set- 
tle and establish themselves there, and 
also help to pay the expenses of white 
people who wish to move south, in case 
they would like to live among us and 
enjoy the type of civil rights that we 
have. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
When the Senator suggests that the 
white people come to the South, I would 
like Senators to know that a great many 
white people are already coming to the 
South. That is true in the lower part of 
my State and in Florida. They are 
really building up the population down 
there. Where are they coming from? 
They are coming from the North and 
they stay down there. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The other 
day a delegation of colored citizens vis- 
ited me, urging that I introduce a bill 
so that people of African heritage could 
return to Africa, particularly to the 
newly liberated nations there. In the 
light of that situation, I cannot under- 
stand why the NAACP, which claims to 
represent the colored people, are against 
such a proposal and appear to favor the 
Communist concept that a person cannot 
leave a country if he wants to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I do not wish to discriminate against 
anyone. I want to give both white and 
colored people the opportunity to come 
to South Carolina if they want to come, 
That would suit me fine. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not 
the Senator from South Carolina con- 
sider it passing strange that we cannot 
get any kind of suggestion or any an- 
swer to this problem? That being the 
case, why can we not arrange it so 
that those who do not like the civil 
rights they enjoy in the South can have 
the opportunity to go North? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should think the Senator from Illinois 
would agree with that proposal. One of 
the greatest advocates on this subject 
came from his State—Abraham Lincoln, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Nevertheless, 
if some people feel they are being denied 
civil rights in the South, the answer 
would be to help transport them to the 
North and get them settled there, 
where they can enjoy the civil rights 
that exist there. 
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Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think that would be fine. The money 
for that program would come from the 
U.S. Treasury. Of course, it would not 
come from the States that they were 
leaving. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This being 
a national problem, would it not be fair 
for the Government of the United States 
to pay the expenses of helping toward 
a solution of that problem? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think that would be fair. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

a JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. As I construe the ques- 
tion which the able and distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana asked of the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina, it was substantially 
this: The Senators from New York and 
Illinois profess to have the solution for 
the problem, and that problem is in the 
South. The suggestion the Senator 
from Louisiana is making is that we 
move the problem to where the solution 
is. In that way the problem would be 
solved, and everybody would be happy. 
Then the Senators from New York and 
Illinois could spend more of their time 
doing something more useful than try- 
ing to reconstruct the South. The coun- 
try would advance by leaps and bounds, 
and everybody would benefit. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Another point is that we would be treat- 
ing them the way we treat the wetbacks. 
We say that if a farmer wants to have 
wetbacks come across the border to help 
him, he must pay their way over and 
then see to it that they get back. We 
would be treating our migrants the 
same way. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In that case 
the Senator would invariably find that 
there might be no need for integrating. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
South Carolina does not have any coun- 
ties in which colored persons are not 
allowed to be out after dark. But there 
are whole counties in States in the North 
where colored persons are not allowed 
to be out after dark. One would not 
have to go very far to get into such a 
State, either. 

Any fool can go headlong into wild 
legislative experimentation, but a wise 
man counsels with the lessons of history 
before he acts. 

I appeal to the Senate to listen to 
history, which I shall read from the de- 
bates of 1893, when the same kind of bill 
was before the Senate. At that time the 
Senate was engaged in repealing a law, 
not in passing one. That bill had some 
of the same features in it as does this 
proposal. 

Mr. James H. Berry, the Senator from 
Bentonville, Ark., obtained the floor and 
asked that the Senate take up the pend- 
ing bill of that day, which was H.R. 2331 
of the 2d session of the 53d Congress, 
the purpose of which was to repeal all 
statutes relating to supervisors of elec- 
tions and special deputy marshals, and 
for related purposes. 

As we open this page of history, the 
Senator from Arkansas was reciting the 
purposes of this bill, 
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I shall now quote Mr. Berry from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Mr. President, this bill provides for the re- 
peal of section 2002 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to the bring- 
ing of armed troops to places of election, 
and of sections 2005 to 2031, inclusive, re- 
lating to the appointment, qualifications, 
powers, duties, and compensation of super- 
visors of election and special deputy mar- 
shals, and also for the repeal of sections 5506, 
5511, 5512, 5513, 5514, 5515, 5520, 5521, 5522, 
5523, and a part of section 643, relating to 
crimes and their punishment. All of these 
laws which it is now proposed to repeal re- 
late to the supervision of elections by Fed- 
eral authority. 

The power to pass these laws originally is 
derived, or claimed to be derived, from the 
following clause of the Constitution of the 
United States: 

“ARTICLE I 

“Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State 
by the legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators.” 

It has long been contended that this 
clause of the Constitution conferred upon 
Congress the power only to pass election 
laws when the States had neglected or re- 
fused to act in the premises, and that the 
laws now in question were not warranted by 
the provisions of the Constitution. 


That sounds almost like the situation 
today, does it not? 

I propose to advocate the repeal of these 
laws and the passage of this bill, for the 
reason that I believe the laws now on the 
statute book to be vicious in principle and 
bad in policy, passed for an unjust purpose, 
and tending in their character to defeat the 
very object for which it is claimed they were 
enacted—that is, free and fair elections. 

I take it for granted, Mr. President, that 
each Senator upon this floor is anxious to 
secure honest elections everywhere, and that 
each ballot cast by the citizen should be 
honestly counted, and any assumption upon 
the part of the Republican Party, the Re- 
publican press, or Republican Senators that 
we desire the repeal of these laws in order 
that fraud may be perpetrated in elections 
is unwarranted by the facts, unjust to us, 
and an insult to all honest men. 

We are American citizens equally inter- 
ested with you in the preservation of free 
institutions, and equally anxious to main- 
tain the purity of elections. The only real 
question at issue is, can this purity and this 
fairness be best secured by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or by the several States? 

These laws which we seek to repeal are 
part and parcel of the Reconstruction laws. 
They were passed soon after the close of the 
Civil War; passed at a time of great political 
excitement; * * * passed for the additional 
purpose of enabling the Republican Party to 
retain control of the State of New York and 
other leading States throughout the North. 


Mr. President, nothing has been pre- 
sented to the U.S. Senate by any Mem- 
ber which would guarantee that any 
Federal election laws or referee laws 
Congress may wish to pass could not be 
used to guarantee to a particular party 
the control of National, State, county, 
municipal, and other elections. Let that 
sink in. 

As the Senator from Arkansas pointed 
out in 1893, the election or registration 
or supervisors’ statutes of that day— 
Senators can call them whatever they 
want in 1960; but what is being pro- 
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posed here is the same as was on the 
books at that time—were used to control 
elections; not to control them to make 
them free, honest, democratic elections, 
but to help a certain party to retain its 
stranglehold on the country. 

I do not care what language is used; 
I do not care what terminology is used; 
I do not care what excuses are used in 
the writing of any statutes giving the 
Federal Government control over local 
elections. Regardless of what is behind 
it, any statute giving the Federal Gov- 
ernment control over election machinery 
at any level will be able to be used in a 
clandestine, partisan, political way. 

No matter how honest we are today, 
there will always be someone who will 
be tempted to misuse such terrifying 
power. 

I continue to read from the RECORD 
of December 19, 1893, still quoting Sen- 
ator Berry, of Arkansas: 

If there was ever any excuse for their 
passage, if there was ever any condition 
of affairs to justify any man in supporting 
them, this condition has long since passed 
away, and there can be no excuse for their 
retention now. 

I do not speak of the period of Recon- 
struction for the purpose of reviving the 
bitter passions, prejudices, and contentions 
engendered by those acts, but that period 
is intimately connected with the passage of 
these laws. It is a dark period in American 
history, a blot upon the name of the Re- 
publican Party. It can never be forgotten 
and ought not to be forgotten. It should 
serve as a warning not only to us but to 
those who come after us against the fatal 
policy of centralization of power in the Gen- 
eral Government, against the policy of at- 
tempting to exercise by Federal authority 
that control and direction of local affairs 
which was intended by the framers of the 
Constitution to be regulated by the States 
alone. Its evil effects upon the Southern 
States and upon the country at large ought 
to serve as an overwhelming and unanswer- 
able argument for the repeal of the laws 
connected with it, and all others of a 
kindred character. 


Mr. President, nothing that any 
American could say could possibly over- 
emphasize the very dangerous hidden 
powers which such legislation which 
would place in the hands of the central 
Federal Government, as a result of giv- 
ing it the machinery by which to con- 
trol our elections. 

So, I beg each Member of the Senate 
to study the pages of history and con- 
sider the tragic lessons which were 
taught our Nation in the late 1800's. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question, only. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask the 
Senator to yield only for a question. 

Is the Senator from South Carolina 
familiar with the fact that the history 
of the operations of corrupt political 
machines shows that whenever the ma- 
chines were successful in winning elec- 
tions, to keep themselves in power, they 
were able to take with them the Attorney 
General or the other law-enforcement 
authorities, such as the district attor- 
neys, and that the machines never would 
prosecute their own hirelings or their 
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own machine members for their dishon- 
est actions in perpetrating corrupt elec- 
tions? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Certainly not many of them were ever 
known to have been prosecuted, when 
they were of that class or kin. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect. In other words, whenever a cor- 
rupt political machine won an election, 
and carried with it control of the ad- 
ministration of the Government, it never 
would prosecute its own people for their 
dishonesty in stealing the ballots in or- 
der to get the machine in power, Is 
not that true? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes; and the machine politicians know 
that; and thus they go to such extremes. 
They will continue to do so if they are 
given an opportunity. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As a matter 
of fact, quite apart from prosecuting 
those who steal votes for the machine, 
those who control the machine will re- 
ward—by giving them jobs or other po- 
litical favors—those who steal votes for 
them, will they not? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Certainly; and such cases have occurred 
in recent years, too. 

As a matter of fact, in certain parts of 
the South if a candidate were known to 
be supported by Tammany, which con- 
trolled the politics in New York City, 
that knowledge would be politically fatal 
for that candidate. That has been true 
in the South, has it not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That was because at that time there was 
rotten, corrupt, machine control of 
politics, by means of the Tammany 
organization. 

Yet today we are confronted with a 
proposal to establish a machine to en- 
able the President’s administration and 
his Attorney General to elect the next 
President and the next one after that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield further? 
vant. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not true 
that once the Federal Government were 
allowed to control and to conduct the 
election process, a corrupt executive 
with a corrupt administration would 
have enormous power to perpetuate that 
administration in power, by using dis- 
honest methods, the like of which the 
mind simply cannot conceive on short 
notice? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not have to refer to other than my 
own experience, in order to know that. 
In my State there used to be a city 
where the elections always resulted in 
the way the administration in power 
wanted them to result. The administra- 
tion in power there always carried the 
elections, but not in the way the people 
of that community wanted the elections 
to result. The administration officials 
would change ballot boxes or would burn 
ballots or would throw ballots into the 
Atlantic Ocean. That happened in one 
city in my State; any South Carolinian 
will tell you that that did happen. 
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So we can judge what would happen 
under such conditions if the proposed 
legislation were enacted into law. 

For instance, in 1930 I was elected Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina; but because of 
the influence of the machine I did not 
serve as Governor of South Carolina at 
that time. 

Later on I found that the machine 
had juggled the ballots and destroyed 
so many ballots in Charleston as to give 
my opponent an overwhelming majority 
of the votes cast there—so overwhelming 
that I was declared to be the loser, 
although in the rest of the State I was 
leading by approximately 7,000 votes. 
That is what happened at that time. 
I speak from actual experience. So I 
know very well what machines can do. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I know what 
the enactment of a law such as the one 
now proposed would do, in terms of the 
establishment of a machine with the 
benefit of election watchers. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not true 
that in the Reconstruction era the Re- 
publican administration which at that 
time was in power used corrupt means 
to control the elections in the Southern 
States, and not only were such corrupt 
means used to control the elections in 
the South—by means of the Republican 
machinery which was in control at that 
time—but the elections in New York and 
other Northern States were also cor- 
rupted by means of that machine, even 
though in those States the elections had 
previously been free and had not there- 
tofore been under the control of such 
corrupt machines? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

The people of South Carolina suffered 
under that situation until 1876. But to- 
day it is proposed to set up a similar 
machine to penalize the South. ‘Those 
who now propose the establishment of 
such a machine hope to have it set up 
in such a way that certain persons would 
have to vote Republican. 

Mr, President, I fail to understand why 
all Senators on this side of the aisle do 
not wake up. All Members of the Sen- 
ate should study the pages of history, 
and then should consider what some now 
wish to do by means of Republican elec- 
tion machinery set up under the law now 
proposed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield further to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Cannot the 
Senator from South Carolina anticipate 
what would happen under such a law, 
when many persons who, under the hon- 
est election laws of the States, could not 
be placed on the election rolls, would be 
allowed to vote? Cannot the Senator 
from South Carolina anticipate that un- 
der such circumstances thousands and 
thousands of persons who were not 
qualified to vote—in fact, many of whom 
could neither read nor write—would be 
allowed to qualify and to vote? Does 
not the Senator from South Carolina 
anticipate that it even might be possible 
for such persons to register and to vote 
8 or 10 times? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Certainly; and before I conclude my re- 
marks, I shall discuss that situation. 

Mr. President, I do not know how long 
the session tonight will last; but I as- 
sure the Senate that I am prepared to 
speak at length. When I conclude the 
speech I am now making, I will call for 
a quorum, and then I will begin another 
speech. I warn Senators that is what I 
plan to do. If some Senators wish to 
keep me here for hours and hours, I will 
reciprocate by keeping them here for 
hours and hours, too. Certainly that 
game can be played by both sides. 

Mr. President, I would never question 
the intentions of any Member of the 
Senate, for I trust that everyone’s in- 
terest in this matter is to secure for 
everyone free, honest elections. How- 
ever, I beg of each Member to study the 
pages of history and consider the tragic 
lesson which was taught our Nation in 
the late 1800's. 

Let me repeat what Senator Berry 
said when he referred to that dark period 
of history, when our Nation had Federal 
controls over elections: 

It should serve as a warning not only to 
us but to those who come after us against 
the fatal policy of centralization of power 
in the General Government, against the 
policy of attempting to exercise by Federal 
authority that control and direction of local 
affairs which was intended by the framers 
of the Constitution to be regulated by the 
States alone. 


Mr. President, that address by Sena- 
tor Berry is of tremendous importance 
to all of us; and I shall continue to read 
from the Rrecorp what he said to the 
Senate on that December day: 


The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Shelby M. 
Cullom of Springfield, III.] in a speech made 
in the Senate a few days ago used the fol- 
lowing language: 

“I apprehend that no Senator will fail to 
perceive that this discussion brings us back 
to the identical question which our friends 
in the South attempted to settle at Sumter 
on that April day in 1861, and which reached 
a final settlement in 1865.” 

Mr. President, it is most remarkable to me 
that, whenever we attempt here to correct 
by legislation any evil which has grown up 
under Republican rule, we are almost in- 
variably met with the answer that it is a 
measure which has been settled heretofore 
by war. When we ask the repeal of laws 
which pretend to give fair elections, because 
they are used as an engine of fraud, the 
Senator from Illinois tells us that this was 
an issue settled by the war. 

When we attempt to modify the tariff 
law, which levies tribute upon the great body 
of the people of the United States for the 
maintenance and protection of a few indi- 
viduals, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Joseph N. Dolph of Portland, Oreg.] tells us 
that the war which ended in 1865 was waged 
for free trade. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion at that point? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor reading from something that hap- 
pened in 1893, or is he speaking about 
the present parliamentary situation? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is something that was said in 1893, but 
does it not sound as though like I were 
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speaking about what is happening today 
in connection with this particular legis- 
lation? The only difference is that an 
effort is being made to have such legisla- 
tion enacted now, and Congress was re- 
pealing such an act at that time. We 
are putting it back; and they were tak- 
ing it off the statute books, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thought 
the Senator had departed from his text 
and was speaking about the present day 
when he mentioned what the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from Illi- 
nois said. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
mentioned the name of the Senator from 
Oregon; I did not name present Sena- 
tors, but Senators of that day. 

Further quoting Senator Berry: 

This question is brought up on every pos- 
sible occasion whenever the other side seeks 
to perpetrate a fraud at elections under the 
pretense of protecting the ballot box, when- 
ever they seek to take from the people of 
this country a large amount of their sub- 
stance under the pretense of protecting 
American labor, or whenever they seek to 
take possession of a small kingdom under 
the pretext of improving the morals of the 
queen—in either and all these instances, 
when objection is made, we are met by the 
proposition that the people of the South en- 
gaged in rebellion and fired on Fort Sumter 
some 30 years ago. I submit that that is no 
answer to the proposition. 

Mr. President, I deny that this discussion 
raises any such question. I deny the state- 
ment that there is any disposition upon the 
part of any Senator on this side of the 
Chamber to raise again the issues which 
were settled by 4 years of war. The great 
questions that the contest which began at 
Sumter in 1861 and ended at Appomattox in 
1865 settled were these: First, that no State 
could secede from the Union or sever its re- 
lations with the general Government; and, 
second, that thereafter neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except for crime, 
should exist within the United States. 

These we freely concede and have never 
denied. These were the issues upon which 
the battle was fought and decided against 
us. We accepted the yerdict in good faith 
and have never sought to reverse it. The 
people of the South have never complained 
either of the conduct of the war or its final 
result. They entered the contest boldly and 
fearlessly and threw down the gage of battle 
to a superior foe. They showed in 4 years 
of war that they were in deep and deadly 
earnest, and believed in the principles their 
fathers had taught them. They displayed a 
courage upon the field of battle, an endur- 
ance under great privations, and a patience 
in defeat which command the admiration 
and respect of the civilized world. 

When defeat came they accepted its con- 
sequences without a murmur, and are today 
as loyal to the flag of our common country, 
as solicitous for the honor and glory of this 
great Republic, and for the happiness and 
prosperity of the people of all the States 
of this union as are the people who followed 
Meade and Hancock at Gettysburg or those 
who gathered around General Grant at 
Appomattox. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

i Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
es. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I correctly 
understand the Senator, he is quoting 
from a speech made by a southern Sen- 
ator who was seeking to relieve the South 
from the horrible injustices which had 
been done the South for a period of more 
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than 20 years after the Civil War; and 
this speech was made 26 years after that 
war was over. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is so. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The South, 
all during that quarter of a century, was 
suffering every type of injustice which 
can be imagined, and which today is 
admitted. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The South had been living under that act 
all those years and it had been suffering. 
The South had to go through that pe- 
riod of suffering under this law, and the 
people knew that in States like New York 
dishonesty had grown up under the oper- 
ation of this law; and the act was before 
the Senate, and it was repealed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator find himself wondering how 
short the memory of Democrats can be 
about the fact that it was just this type 
of law, a Reconstruction Act, and other 
laws which went along with it, which 
disfranchised all the whites who were 
worth their salt in the South, because 
they had been Confederate soldiers? 
This was before the days of women’s suf- 
frage. All the decent white men of the 
South who had been Confederate soldiers 
or Confederate sympathizers were dis- 
franchised. The only persons who were 
not disfranchised were renegades, turn- 
coats, and traitors. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
That is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So the turn- 
coats, renegades, traitors, and carpet- 
baggers, who got rich at the expense 
of the victimized people, who were down 
and were being held down; they were 
the only ones who could vote, plus the 
newly liberated Negroes, who could 
neither read nor write, with the result 
that the carpetbaggers left after getting 
rich and after carrying off with them all 
that they could, which was most of the 
tangible wealth that could be carried 
off. One of the phases of reconstruc- 
tion was that the only way the Republi- 
cans could be kept in control was by 
giving the vote only to the turncoats, 
renegades, traitors, and carpetbaggers, 
and the liars who said they did not sup- 
port the Confederacy, when they had, 
plus the Negroes, who had had no op- 
portunity to have had an education. 

Does it not seem to the Senator that 
the memory of Democrats is short when 
they do not realize that these were the 
acts which were used to keep the South 
under, from the end of the Civil War un- 
til 1893? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes, the memory of man is short. I 
think this is one instance in which the 
memory of man is very short. I point 
out that Abraham Lincoln was not 
elected by a majority vote. Abraham 
Lincoln, when he was elected President, 
received only 40 percent of the votes cast 
in the United States. Abraham Lincoln 
would not have been elected President of 
the United States if it had not been for 
the fact that the Democratic Party had 
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split into three factions, and had three 
persons running for President, while the 
Republicans had one. 

That is exactly what the Republicans 
are trying to do today. They are trying 
to split the Democratic Party in order 
that their candidate may be elected. 
That is the reason why they are talking 
about civil rights. I am willing to bet 
my bottom dollar that if we could get 
into their caucuses and hear what the 
Republicans are saying, we would hear, 
“We have got to stir them up. If we 
can stir them up, we will split the Demo- 
cratic Party wide open.” 

That is exactly what is taking place. 
The Democrats do not have enough 
sense to realize it. 

The Democrats met in Charleston, S. C., 
first. That is my State. They met in 
1860. When they met there, they broke 
up and part of them went one way and 
part of them another way, and the groups 
began to meet in other places in the 
United States, nominating candidates as 
they went, and then what happened? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The man who gets the highest number 
of votes in a State gets all the electoral 
votes. That is the only way Abraham 
Lincoln was elected. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I wonder if 
the Senator agrees with the statement 
which is made from time to time, by 
historians, that it was actually the split- 
ting up of that Democratic Convention 
at Charleston which brought on the Civil 
War. If the Democrats had been able to 
stick together at Charleston there would 
not have been a Civil War. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is my opinion, and I think any good 
historian who has studied history would 
tell us we would not have had the Civil 
War if this particular issue we are 
“squawking over” in the Senate had not 
been “squawked over” in 1860, and if the 
Democratic Party had not split, which 
caused the election of a Republican, and 
ended up with the start of a war. 

Nobody can deny that fact. All our 
politicians ought to see that, and ought 
to get together and leave the States 
alone. 

I am not going to fool with New York 
State. New York can elect anyone it 
wishes to elect Governor or Senator or 
Representative in Congress or anything 
else. New York can make any regula- 
tion it wants to. I think that jurisdic- 
tion belongs to the State. 

But I resent anybody telling the people 
of South Carolina how we can operate, 
who will be registered in South Carolina, 
and what qualifications the voters shall 
have. I think that prerogative belongs 
to the State, and I resent the interfer- 
ence. 

Mr. President, I quote further from the 
remarks of Senator Berry in 1893: 

But if the Senator from Ilinois intends 
to state that the war settled the question 
that the General Government had the right 
to control the local affairs and police regu- 
lations of the several States, or to state that 
because we believe that fair and honest elec- 
tions can be better secured by the States 
themselves without the interposition of the 
General Government, that we are seeking to 
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revive the issues of the war, then he mis- 
states the facts of history. 

We never complained of the war and its 
results, but we did complain of the passage 
of the laws which we now seek to repeal 
and others of a like character, enacted after 
the close of the war. They professed to pass 
these laws, and other reconstruction laws, 
in the interest of fair and honest elections, 
and yet they enabled the Republican Party 
in the South to perpetrate the most glaring 
frauds at elections that the history of the 
Government has ever known. Under gov- 
ernments established by that party under 
these and other laws passed during that 
period, fraud and false counting became the 
3 not the exception throughout the 

uth. 


Do not blame the South for that. 
Blame the Republican Party for putting 
it into effect at that time. 

Mr. President, I quote further from 
the remarks of Senator Berry in 1893: 


The will of the people as expressed at the 
ballot box was habitually overthrown and 
disregarded, and men were foisted into high 
places of power and trust whom the people 
had repudiated at the polls, and these men 
by their acts of tyranny and shameless rob- 
bery perpetrated upon a helpless people cast 
a stain upon American manhood, and by 
their own wrongful acts they furnish to us 
here the strongest evidence that could be 
presented why all laws that could bring 
about such a condition of affairs should be 
taken from the statute book. 


If the people thought at that time the 
law should be taken from the statute 
books, why should we put it back? 

I quote further from the remarks of 
Senator Berry: 


The Senator is mistaken when he says that 
this was an issue settled by the war. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
cided again and again that the amendments 
to the Constitution passed soon after the 
war did not destroy the autonomy of the 
States, and did not take from them the 
power to regulate and settle their own local 
affairs, and every attempt upon the part of 
the Government to deprive the States of this 
power and to usurp the functions which 
properly belong to the States has without an 
exception resulted in great evil to the 
country. 

For more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the times, places, and manner of elect- 
ing Senators and Members of Congress was 
regulated and controlled by the States and 
no laws were passed interfering in any way 
whatever with this control. During that 
time the Republic prospered as no country 
had ever prospered before. Peace and order 
prevailed everywhere. Frauds in elections, 
false counting, and illegal voting were of the 
rarest occurrence, and a charge of that kind 
made against a party or an individual was 
sure to excite the public mind and, if proven, 
to bring the party or individual under the 
condemnation of all the people without re- 
gard to political affiliation. 

Prior to the advent of the Republican 
Party in the South, in 1868, I do not think 
I had ever heard, with one solitary excep- 
tion, in Louisiana, of the use of money in 
elections or of false counting brought against 
any party in any of the States of the South; 
but from 1868 to 1874, under the Republican 
rule in my own State—and I presume it was 
so in other Southern States—the practice 
of falsifying election returns became so uni- 
versal, so widely and well known, that they 
ceased to excite comment, And yet we find 
the Republican Party here always posing as 
the champion of fair elections, ignoring 
these well-known facts, and hurling charges 
of wrongdoing at their political opponents. 


That sounds good today also. 
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I quote further from the remarks of 
Senator Berry, of Arkansas, in 1893: 


When the Reconstruction Acts of 1868 were 
passed, the whites in the State of Arkansas 
largely outnumbered the blacks, and the 
great and overwhelming majority of the 
whites were in sympathy with the Demo- 
cratic Party. But when these laws were 
passed and the right of suffrage conferred 
upon the Negro, the State was infested with 
a horde of adventurers from the North, men 
who could obtain neither power nor position 
in their former abodes, but there under the 
protection of the troops of the United States 
they took possession of the State govern- 
ment, framed a constitution and submitted 
it to the people, and when it was rejected by 
more than 10,000 majority they deliberately 
falsified the returns and declared it adopted. 


These are the remarks of Senator 
Berry in, 1893. Still some want to put 
these labs back into effect again. Oh, 
how history does repeat itself. 

I quote further from the remarks of 
Senator Berry: 

When the people protested, militia forces 
were organized and swept over a large por- 
tion of the State, leaving murdered citizens 
and burning houses to mark the line of their 
march. The people were powerless and help- 
less to protect themselves for the reason that 
they knew that the U.S. Government was 
behind those who were controlling the powers 
of the State government. 


Just as they will be behind the people 
who are sent in to watch and to carry 
on the elections in the various Southern 
States. 


In the elections of 1870 the same frauds 
were perpetrated, and they became so shame- 
less and glaring in the election of 1872, after 
the passage of the laws we now seek to repeal, 
that actual war ensued in 1874 between the 
opposing factions of the Republican Party, 
and by reason of this contest the people were 
enabled to recover possession of their Goy- 
ernment. 

This will serve to show, Mr. President, 
something of the different conditions which 
prevailed under the two systems; the one 
where the time, place, and manner of hold- 
ing all elections were regulated by the people 
of the State, and the other where the General 
Government usurped the control of elections 
by the power of U.S. soldiers. 


When people start fighting over the 
spoils, it is like two dogs fighting over a 
bone, and a third dog who comes up and 
goes off with the bone. That is what 
happened in this particular case. While 
the two Republican factions were fight- 
ing over the spoils, the Democratic Party 
got back into power. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not 
that sound like the story of the two 
farmers fighting over a cow, one pulling 
on the head and one pulling on the tail, 
while the lawyer was sitting in the mid- 
dle and milking the cow over which the 
two farmers were fighting? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

s ai quoting from Senator Berry, 


In the nature of things it will always fol- 
low that the purity of elections can be better 
secured by officials appointed by the State 
government than those appointed by the 
General Government. The election officers 
of the State are invariably selected from the 
immediate locality where the elections are 
held. They are as a rule reputable citizens 
who have homes and families in the country. 
They know that any fraud upon their part 
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will inevitably blacken their character and 
lose them the esteem of their neighbors. 
They know that all such frauds sooner or 
later produce ill feeling and tend to destroy 
the peace and good order of society and 
threaten the security of their property. 

Where the entire responsibility rests upon 
them local pride will be a strong restraint 
upon any inclination they may have to 
falsify the returns. They know that it is 
absolutely impossible that practices of this 
character can be carried on to any great ex- 
tent without detection, and however strong 
a partisan a man may be, it is only the bas- 
est of men who would be willing for their 
neighbors to know that they had deliberately 
stuffed a ballot box or falsified a return. 

On the other hand, officers appointed by 
the Federal courts, supervisors and deputy 
marshals, do not bear the same responsibility 
to the local authorities and to the immedi- 
ate community where the election is held as 
would judges of election and deputy sher- 
iffs selected by the authority of the State 
government. The Federal courts are com- 
paratively few in number, and the presiding 
judge can not have an intimate acquaintance 
and knowledge of men in every portion of 
the State, and therefore do not have it in 
their power to make the best selections for 
these officials. And the same may be said of 
the marshals of the United States, whose 
authority extends over many counties, while 
that of the sheriff is confined to the county 
in which he resides. 

These, it seems to me, are unanswerable 
reasons why the power to hold and super- 
vise elections for all officials, including Mem- 
bers of Congress, should be conferred upon 
the States themselves and not the National 
Government. While these laws which it is 
now proposed to repeal remain upon the 
statute book there is something of a divided 
responsibility and a divided control, which 
in the very nature of things produce jealous- 
ies, suspicions, and antagonisms which are 
liable at any time to bring about conflicts 
between the authority of the General Gov- 
ernment and that of the State, and which in 
many instances will tend to defeat the will 
of the people as expressed at the polls. 

Supervisors and deputy marshals appointed 
by the Federal authority to overlook and 
direct State officials in the discharge of their 
duty carries with it a suspicion of the in- 
tegrity of the State officials, and tends to 
diminish the causes that induce men to do 
right for the sake of right, and to destroy 
that confidence and respect which all good 
citizens should have toward the officers of 
both the State and Federal Governments. 
A man is far more likely to be honest when 
he is trusted and placed upon his honor, and 
where he will get full credit for his good 
deeds, than where he is placed under sus- 
picion and supervised by the officers of the 
the General Government. 

The Senator from Illinois says that these 
laws in no way influence or affect the elec- 
tion of State officers, but relate only to Mem- 
bers of Congress. While this is true on the 
face of the laws it is not true in point of 
fact. 

In those States where the Members of Con- 
gress are elected at the same time and in 
the same place as the State officers, in every 
State where this condition prevails Repub- 
lican supervisors and Republican deputy 
marshals have almost invariably used their 
office to control and influence the election 
not only of Members of Congress, but of 
State officers also, and for this reason many 
of the States have refused, and very properly 
refused, to permit the State elections to be 
held at the same time and place. 

Throughout the South wherever and when- 
ever these supervisors and deputy marshals 
have been appointed they have had a large 
and controlling influencé with the colored 
population. With many of these ignorant 
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citizens the man who holds power from the 
General Government is regarded as all power- 
ful and one whose wishes cannot be safely 
disregarded, and that he is a kind of guard- 
ian for them, and has to a certain extent the 
right to direct how they shall cast their 
ballots; and those who have been appointed 
supervisors and deputy marshals in my State, 
at least by Republican judges and Repub- 
lican marshals, have not hesitated to use this 
power and this influence on behalf of Repub- 
lican candidates. 


I am not quoting Mr. Berry now, but 
referring to remarks of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc]. I can imagine 
how those who would be appointed would 
carry on and do things. I can imagine 
that if they were appointed, we would 
see them, perhaps the night before elec- 
tion, meeting in a house somewhere with 
a group of colored people in my State, 
telling them, “You must vote the Re- 
publican ticket, for they are the ones 
that got the watchers for you. We are 
in charge. We have been sent down here 
by Mr. Eisenhower; and if you don’t 
vote with us, they will be repealing all 
these laws and then you will not have 
somebody to look after your interests.” 

Can we not imagine that taking place? 
Does anyone believe that would be a fair 
election? I predict that would happen 
if we came to it. 

The chief supervisor in Arkansas today is 
Judge John McClure. The people throug- 
out the State almost universally believe that 
he was perhaps more largely responsible for 
the frauds upon the ballot boxes which were 
committeed from 1868 to 1874 than any other 
one man in the State. He has since he has 
held the office of chief supervisor used his 
power in every election to harass and annoy 
the election officers of the State in every 
possible way. He secured the appointment 
under President Harrison of assistant or spe- 
cial district attorney for the eastern district 
of Arkansas, and through this power and 
that of chief supervisor and under a Repub- 
lican district judge succeeded in having in- 
dictments preferred against many of the best 
citizens of the State. 


We can very well imagine that the 
same thing would happen again, because 
they have not changed in any respect. 
We would find that in the next election 
after the pending bill was passed, they 
would be in my State and they would be 
in other Southern States. They would 
be in the State of every Senator. We 
would find them in some precincts in New 
York, and we would find them using this 
law against the people of every Senator 
from every State, just exactly in the same 
way that the old law was used in the 
South at that time. There is nothing 
like history, or like the past. The past is 
prolog. 

The prosecution and trial of these causes 
cost the Government of the United States 
many thousands of dollars, and notwith- 
standing it was a Republican judge and dis- 
trict attorney, and a majority of Republican 
jurors, nearly all of these parties were ac- 
quitted; and in the few cases where convic- 
tions were secured it was for some technical 
violation of the law where no fraud had been 
committed or intended, and where the re- 
sult was in no way changed, and as I now 
remember, not a single man indicted was 
shown to have committed actual fraud in a 
single precinct within the State. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor familiar with the number of cases 
which have reached the Supreme Court 
involving voting rights that would be 
protected by the 1957 Civil Rights Act 
passed by Congress 2 years ago? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator remember any? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point I 
had in mind is that the first case involv- 
ing the 1957 Civil Rights Act, if I cor- 
rectly have the fact, is at present before 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That case originated in the Senator’s 
State. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The case is 
from the State of Louisiana; yes. Does 
it not seem to the Senator from South 
Carolina that it is absurd to go on legis- 
lating and passing more laws relating to 
voting rights, and going beyond the 1957 
act, before we have an opportunity to 
find out what the effect of the law is? 
Does the Senator agree with me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
agree with the Senator thoroughly. Has 
the Senator read the testimony given by 
the members of the Commission before 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I may an- 
swer the question and at the same time 
protect the Senator’s right to the floor, I 
do not remember the point the Senator 
has in mind. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
When they appeared before the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights, at 
first they hesitated even to ask that the 
act be continued. Many of them, as the 
Senator no doubt knows, did not want to 
serve, and resigned from the Commis- 
sion. The Senator will find from their 
testimony that they were not enthusi- 
astic in that field at all. The Commis- 
sion as a whole did not make any recom- 
mendations as to any laws. However, 
they divided, and one would say this, 
another one would say that, and the 
third would say something else. Each 
one made separate recommendations as 
to what ought to be done. They could 
not get together on what ought to be 
done or as to what law should be passed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator know that based on the decision 
which is presently before the Supreme 
Court, the case which was heard yester- 
day, it may very well develop that there 
is no conceivable additional power that 
the Federal court could ask for, if the 
decision in the New Orleans case, which 
is presently being deliberated by the 
Supreme Court, is upheld? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator from Louisiana is entirely 
correct on that point. I have heard it 
said many times on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that when a case is under considera- 
tion by the Supreme Court we should not 
take the case out of the hands of the 
Court. Iam sure the Senator has heard 
that statement made on the floor. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator recall that some years ago we 
passed the McCarran Act, which related 
to the control of subversive elements in 
this country, and which set up a com- 
mission to undertake to investigate and 
control subversives; and does the Sena- 
tor recall that that commission was 
thwarted by a considerable number of 
legal difficulties involving Supreme Court 
appeals? Some of those decisions were 
favorable to the Communists and Con- 
gress took a long time before it sought 
to legislate in that field. Further, does 
the Senator recall that no attempt was 
made to carry out the original intent of 
Congress when we were confronted with 
the legal impediments which the at- 
torneys for the Communists threw before 
the commission? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is entirely correct. We cer- 
tainly should study this subject very 
carefully and find out where the road is 
taking us, to make sure that we are 
traveling the constitutional road, not the 
unconstitutional road. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator recall that many liberals were 
content to take the attitude with respect 
to subversives that we should wait to see 
what the previous enactment had ac- 
complished before passing any new legis- 
lation in the field? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The so-called liberals were shouting all 
along the way. I recall that very dis- 
tinctly. I thank the Senator from Lou- 
isiana for calling that to my attention 
and to the attention of the Senate. We 
ought to remember it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As one Sen- 
ator who did not support the 1957 act, I 
ask the Senator from South Carolina, 
Would it not seem reasonable that if any- 
one attempted to go beyond that act, he 
ought to give the courts an opportunity 
to rule on that act, to see how far it 
does go and what it achieves? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I believe the Senator from Louisiana is 
correct. 

I continue to read: 

Laws that can be thus used ought to be 
repealed. They can do no good and they 
produce much evil. 


Mr. President, I pray and hope we 
will never need to have debate repeated 
in the Halls of the U.S. Senate which 
spells out such a black time in our his- 
tory. If we cannot take heed of this 
lesson in history, then we shall fail to 
keep the faith with the people who expect 
us to use our brains as well as our hearts 
when we write laws in the Halls of Con- 
gress, 

I would like to continue now with the 
statement of the late Senator Berry from 
Arkansas, as he discusses the election of 
a deputy marshal in that State: 

Just preceding the election of 1890 a 
deputy marshal in the State of Arkansas, 
accompanied by a large posse which had been 
taken from the city of Little Rock— 


Little Rock. That sounds familiar, 
does it not? It is the only place where 


troops have been used in connection with 
school attendance since Reconstruction 


days— 
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went into the county of Lee under pretext 
of summoning witnesses to attend the Fed- 
eral court, and yet they showed by their 
acts that it was their sole object and pur- 
pose to frighten and intimidate the Negroes 
who had expressed a determination to vote 
the Democratic ticket. Written communi- 
cations were distributed amongst the col- 
ored people commanding them to go to the 
polls and vote for the Republican candidate 
for Congress. 


This is not something which might 
happen. Senator Berry was telling what 
happened. I continue to read: 

Mr. President, laws under which such men 
as our chief supervisor can be clothed with 
such power and which can be used for such 
purposes can be productive of no good. We 
want them abolished and we want our chief 
supervisor abolished with them; and because 
we thus seek to correct existing evils we do 
not think it is fair to charge us with seeking 
to reopen issues that were settled by the 
war. If fair and honest elections cannot be 
secured by trusting the people of the sev- 
eral States then they cannot be secured at 
all. 

The whole structure of our Government is 
founded upon the theory that the great body 
of the people are honest, and if the time 
should ever come when the people are cor- 
rupt then the Government will fall; and if 
the people of any State cannot be trusted to 
conduct their own elections then no kind of 
force used by the general Government will 
suffice to produce an honest result. The 
whole history of the Government shows that 
it is better to trust the people of the States, 
to permit them to contro) their own local 
affairs in their own way. Such was the in- 
tention of the framers of the Constitution, 
and every attempt to turn from their teach- 
ings has proven disastrous to our institutions. 


Mr. President, no other rule of thumb 
in our Nation’s history has proved to be 
more accurate than this, which the late 
Senator Berry reiterated to the Senate. 
Senator Berry stated his reasons for 
wanting to repeal Federal election laws 
as powerfully and as logically as any hu- 
man being could; and he further stated 
and predicted: 

I confidently believe that time will show 
that complaints of fraud in the election of 
Members of Congress will be far less nu- 
merous when this power is entrusted en- 
tirely to the people of the several States of 
this Union. 


Mr. President, this prediction by the 
Senator from Arkansas has proved to be 
entirely true. His judgment was ac- 
curate. 

At the time Senator Berry’s speech was 
made, the Nation was appalled at the 
fraud being committed in elections all 
over the country. In studying the de- 
bates of that day, I came across some 
newspaper headlines which were quoted 
in the Record by a Member of the Senate. 
Newspaper headlines were a little more 
descriptive then than they are now, but 
that is all the more reason for quoting 
these headlines because they carried the 
story of the day: “A Would-Be Doctor 
Divulges a Damnable Scheme”; “Fraudu- 
lent Registration Certificates Issued to 
Them”; “The Most Shameless Methods 
Ever Resorted to by Designing, Desperate 
Men To Subvert Honest Government 
Laid Bare”; “Sunlight on Local Politics 
From the Lips of the Conspirators.” 

The inserter of these headlines in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 1894, page 1448, 
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went on to explain that these headlines 
described the fraudulent election condi- 
tions of that day in a particular State. 
Going on, the inserter placed the follow- 
ing headlines in the Recorp: “No Won- 
der the Books Were Hidden”; “Rankest 
Sort of Frauds Dragged From Their Hid- 
ing”; “Registration Certificates Out in 
Solid Blocks of Hundreds”; “Certificates 
Issued to Dead Men, Vacant Lots, De- 
praved Women, and Mythical People by 
Multitudes.“ 

Mr. President, the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of December 1893 and January 
1894 are filled with charges of fraud in 
elections all over this country, when the 
Federal Government was messing with 
them. 

In all of these debates, it was obvious 
that fraud in the various elections was 
made possible by the existence of Fed- 
eral registration machinery over which 
the local citizenry had no control. The 
placing of such power in the hands of the 
Federal Government made it impossible 
for honest citizens to control their own 
elections. 

I can imagine that it would be said in 
a State, “Now it is up to the Federal 
Government.” I can imagine a group 
getting together and saying, The Fed- 
eral inspector can handle things at this 
box. We now have Federal watchers. 
They have promised that they will do 
this, that, and the other, and they will 
handle things.” 

It would seem reasonable to conclude 
that the competing elements in the var- 
ious political subdivisions of State gov- 
ernments would police each other to 
keep election machinery clean. The ex- 
istence of Federal controls over elections 
takes from the hands of the local people 
any control or any power to keep the 
elections clean. 

Never in the history of our Nation has 
there ever been a period of such fraud, 
deceit, and outright election stealing as 
went on during this period when Federal 
election machinery was on the statute 
books, 

Mr. President, I defy anyone to ques- 
tion that statement. More things of that 
sort occurred at that time than at any 
other time in the history of our country. 

But then some persons wish to place 
back on the statute books the very law 
which brought about those rotten elec- 
tions and the stealing of elections. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I should like to 
commend my distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina, for the great speech he is making 
here this evening. What he is saying is 
a great contribution to the enlighten- 
ment of the American people on this 
subject, on which so much enlighten- 
ment is needed; and I desire to congrat- 
ulate him on the fine speech he is 
making. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
thank my colleague. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question, 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Might I con- 
gratulate the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for the very fine and learned address 
he is giving us this evening and for the 
information he has made available on 
this subject? 

It seems to many of us that it is unfor- 
tunate that not more Senators have had 
the benefit of hearing the extremely fine 
presentation the senior Senator from 
South Carolina has been making. Cer- 
tainly he has gone thoroughly into this 
matter, and has brought us a great 
amount of information which all Sena- 
tors need to have before they can pass 
intelligently on the proposed legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
thank the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, it is now 10 o’clock, and 
I have finished approximately half of my 
speech, I do not wish to keep the Sen- 
ate in session any longer. 

I am now ready to discuss the pending 
measure. I have already discussed the 
history of this subject and its legislative 
background, and I have shown how the 
vicious Reconstruction Act brought 
about great evils in elections. 

On the next occasion I shall explain, 
line by line and section by section, the 
effects of this measure—some of them 
similar to the effects of the Reconstruc- 
tion Act and of other provisions of law 
which were revealed in the early 1890's. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment; and I now yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, has the Senator from South Caro- 
lina concluded his statement? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if no other Senator desires to ad- 
dress the Senate at this time, Iam about 
to move that the Senate take a recess 
until tomorrow. 

I want the Record to show that I hope 
all Senators have had an opportunity 
carefully to examine the proposed sub- 
stitute offered by the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Dirksen], and have had a 
chance to examine the hearings which 
were held for many weeks by the com- 
mittee. Copies of the hearings are on 
the desks of all Senators. 

I hope that on tomorrow the session 
will continue into the evening, and that 
each Senator who desires to address him- 
self to the subject will have adequate 
opportunity to do so. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Texas yield 
for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the pro- 
posed substitute which has been sub- 
mitted by the minority leader presently 
printed and available to us? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Itis printed, 
and it has been available for several days. 
As I understand the situation, the 
amendment previously offered was with- 
drawn, and the same text has been 
offered as an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to permit 
me to make an explanation and a state- 
ment for the RECORD? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. What we had before 
us was, of course, the so-called Stella 
School District bill. That bill has be- 
come moot, for a very good reason, 
namely, that on February 15 all the 
children were moved out of the building 
which belongs to the Army, and they 
are now in their own school. 

That bill contains a lease provision, 
Therefore, all that remains is the claim 
which the Federal Government might 
have for rent for the period of time when 
the school occupied that officers’ quarters 
building. That matter is in the hands of 
the Army and the Department of Justice. 
At the moment there is no effort to press 
that claim; and it can be taken care of 
at any time. 

So all the provisions of that bill have 
become virtually academic. 

Consequently, this morning I with- 
drew the original substitute amendment 
which I had offered—it consisted of 
seven sections—and, in turn, I offered 
it in this fashion: To strike out all of the 
text of the school bill, following the en- 
acting clause, and to substitute the text 
which appeared in the amendment which 
T originally had offered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Then are we 
to understand that if the bill is amended 
in the way the Senator from Illinois ad- 
vocates, it will not contain any provision 
for the benefit of the Stella School Dis- 
trict, not even in regard to the $6,000 
rent which it owes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; because that 
matter could be handled at any time— 
either by separate legislation or by at- 
taching the claim provision to another 
bill which might come before us. So 
that matter raises no difficulty. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Why was the 
bill introduced in the first place, if no 
legislation was necessary in order to for- 
give the rental claim on the Stella School 
District? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The bill was intro- 
duced as a House bill, and was passed by 
the House last year. At that time there 
was a lease problem. 

But since then the school district used 
the insurance money and used other help 
to build its own school facility; and on 
February 15 all the children were moved 
into their own school. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. However, as 
I understand the matter, the Stella 
School District would still owe the Fed- 
eral Government for rent for the period 
of time when the children were using the 
officers’ quarters building. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, if the Federal 
Government undertook to press the 
claim. 

But in order to make sure that all the 
tearful compassion which Senators ex- 
pressed the other evening, in the course 
of a long colloquy which took nearly one 
hour and a half, was not in vain, I made 
it my business to talk to the Assistant 
General Counsel of the Army and to the 
Department of Justice; and there is no 
disposition to press the claim, and the 
school district will not be prejudiced or 
jeopardized in any way. 

Thereafter, in due course, in the for- 
bearing spirit which Congress has so 
often manifested, Congress can com- 
pletely forgive the claim, if the Congress 
So Gesires. 
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But. the essential thing is that the 
children are now in school and are being 
educated day after day, and there is no 
interruption of the instruction courses. 
Of course we hope that many of the stu- 
dents will eventually become some of the 
foremost scientists in the country, since 
this is the scientific age. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I certainly 
hope the minority leader has more in- 
fluence with the Department of Justice 
than I had when I was practicing law. 
I recall that on one occasion I bought 
some property from the War Assets Ad- 
ministration, and the property proved to 
be valueless. But the Department of 
Justice insisted on collecting the money. 

I certainly hope the minority leader 
will have sufficient influence to see to it 
that the school district will not now be 
sued for the $6,000 of rental. I am cer- 
tainly glad to know that the children 
are now in their own school; but I 
thought it was necessary to pass this bill, 
in order to forgive the $6,000 of rent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But if for any reason 
any perverse individual in this farflung 
governmental structure might undertake 
otherwise, I have offered to develop a 
legal flying phalanx, consisting of the 
former Attorney General of the State of 
New York [Mr. Javits], the distinguished 
lawyer from New York [Mr. KEATING], 
the not distinguished lawyer from Illi- 
nois, myself, being a lawyer, notwith- 
standing, in good standing at the bar 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Somewhat 
like the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And others; and we 
would volunteer, at our own expense, to 
journey to the great Commonwealth of 
Missouri and there defend that school 
district against any perversities of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Are we to 
understand that the amendment pres- 
ently at the desk is identical with that 
which was previously offered by the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is the identical 
text, with all of the provisions of the 
school district bill stricken out after 
the enacting clause. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope every Senator will read the 
Recorp and will arrange his itinerary so 
as to permit him to participate in the 
deliberations of the Senate that will be 
taking place the remainder of this week 
and beginning next week. 

I am pleased that the distinguished 
minority leader has made the explana- 
tion that he has made about the Stella 
School district. I express the hope that 
the fair and just and honorable and 
tolerant Members who make up the Sen- 
ate will find the opportunity, sometime in 
the days ahead, to read the Recorp of 
last September 14, in order that they 
may see that all the Members present 
were fully informed of the procedures 
that were contemplated would take place 
on February 15 of this year. 

I think it is quite an indictment of 
Members of the Senate, after the many 
speeches that were made on that subject, 
after the many newspaper articles that 
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were written on that subject, for any of 
them ever to admit that they were taken 
by surprise. 

So far as I know or am informed or 
have been able to read, no Member of 
the Senate has taken such a position; 
but just to refresh the memory of the 
staff of the Senate, the minority leader, 
the other Members who are present, and 
those who read the Recor, I should like 
to remind the Senate that on September 
14, 1959, conferences were held, without 
my knowledge, between the Senators 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs and Mr. 
Keating] and the minority leader [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], at which time they discussed 
the desirability of calling up certain 
amendments then pending at the desk to 
the then Civil Rights Commission ex- 
tension proposal. They all concluded 
that, in view of the fact that adequate 
notice had not been given, and the fact 
that some of those who were opposing 
those amendments were not even in the 
city, it would be the better part of wis- 
dom to attempt to arrange a day certain, 
and to put each Senator on notice that 
on that day certain those amendments, 
or similar amendments, would be offered 
in the Senate. 

I learned about that conversation 
about 2 minutes after it had taken place. 
I learned about it when I heard the an- 
nouncement made by the distinguished 
minority leader. And because the func- 
tion of the leader, if he has any function, 
is to schedule legislation and to attempt 
to see that all Members are put on no- 
tice with respect to proposed legislation, 
I inquired of the minority leader what 
he contemplated in that respect. The 
minority leader told me that on or about 
January 18 he would proceed to make a 
motion, or some Senator would make a 
motion, to proceed to the consideration 
of these amendments or other amend- 
ments relating to the subject of civil 
rights. 

I conferred with him, after conferring 
with many southern Senators, and many 
Senators who favored civil rights, and 
many who opposed civil rights, and fi- 
nally concluded that the most convenient 
day to suit every faction in the Senate, 
and every bloc in the Senate, and every 
viewpoint in the Senate, would be after 
the Jefferson-Jackson Day addresses in 
January, the Roosevelt birthday ad- 
dress in January, and the Lincoln birth- 
day addresses in February. We all 
agreed that this subject would come be- 
fore the Senate on or about 12 o’clock 
on February 15. 

We further spelled out that each Sen- 
ator should be on notice it would come 
about in one of four ways. The first 
method was by motion to discharge the 
committee headed by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. No Senator 
likes to discharge a committee, but no 
one can correctly maintain that this 
committee had not had adequate time to 
consider such legislation, because I con- 
ferred with the chairman of the com- 
mittee on numerous times last year about 
legislation in this field, and came away 
from those conferences with the definite 
impression that the chairman not only 
did not plan to report such legislation 
but that he would see that no such leg- 
islation would be reported if he could 
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prevent it, and he did not desire to have 
the committee discharged. 

The vote the other evening showed 
that there were only four Members of 
the Senate who felt the Senate should 
take such drastic action as to discharge 
the committee. But that was one of the 
methods of procedure that was outlined 
at least three times on September 14. 

The second method was to proceed to 
consider a House bill, if a House bill on 
civil rights should be passed. 

The third method was to take a Sen- 
ate bill, if a Senate bill had been re- 
ported, which none of us expected to 
take place. 

The final and fourth method was to 
bring up by motion a House bill and offer 
amendments to that bill. 

The majority leader stated, and the 
minority leader stated, and various 
Members of the Senate stated, that we 
would follow one of those four proce- 
dures, and that every Member of the 
8 should be on notice that we would 

O SO. 

Not only did we state it on September 
14, but the press of this country, from 
one end to the other, on Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday before action was taken 
on Monday, predicted what the action 
would be, and some of them selected the 
centennial bill. When I arrived Sunday 
evening I saw that the Sunday news- 
papers were predicting the action would 
come on the centennial bill. 

It would have been a very easy mat- 
ter for any Senator to have offered 
amendments to the tobacco bill. It was 
the pending bill. But the tobacco bill 
was a very important bill. It protected 
several States and many people. And 
for that reason unanimous consent was 
requested that we proceed to the con- 
sideration of this House-passed bill. It 
was done for one reason, and one only; 
namely, it was the only House bill that 
was on the calendar which could serve 
this purpose. 

No motion was made whereby a ma- 
jority could ride roughshod over the 
minority, but a unanimous-consent re- 
quest was made; and once it was grant- 
ed, another unanimous-consent request 
was made, with many Senators, from 
many States, on the floor including 
many southern Senators, and we asked 
permission to lay aside this bill tem- 
porarily and go to the tobacco bill. 

At that time the Senator from New 
York, the Senator from Illinois, or any 
Senator personally could have offered 
any of these amendments. Such 
amendments frequently are offered. I 
have seen Senators who are now present 
on the floor of the Senate offer amend- 
ments to bills which were just as differ- 
ent as the Stella School District and 
civil rights proposals are, and have them 
adopted. I have seen them offer major 
provisions to minor tax bills because the 
bills originated in the House. 

The reason why we selected February 
15 at 12 o’clock was so that each Mem- 
ber of the Senate could be in his seat to 
protect his rights, provide his services, 
and do his duty as he saw it. 

No advantage has been taken of any- 
one. That argument is merely a smcke- 
screen, 
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I am having additional copies of the 
Record of September 14 made available, 
so that the people of this country can 
see that every Senator was put on notice. 

I invite the attention of each Senator 
to the press reports of last Sunday, 
where there were stories on the front 
pages showing that this method was to 
be used. 

Everybody knows the House has not 
passed a civil rights bill. Everybody 
knows the Senate committee has not 
reported a bill. Everyone knows that the 
leadership has never participated in a 
movement to discharge a committee. 
The only thing which was left for the 
leadership to do is what it did do, to move 
to consider a private bill which had 
passed the House, which had been 
cleared by the policy committee—and the 
only one which had been cleared—and 
then say to all Senators, North and 
South and East and West, “Offer your 
amendments. Submit them to the 
judgment of your colleagues.” 

I have not made any recommendations 
as to how to vote or when to vote or upon 
what to vote. I have simply said that I 
trust the judgment of the Senate. I 
have confidence in my colleagues in this 


I do not even resent the mistaken im- 
pression which has been created by some 
of the comments which have been made. 
I realize that a good many Senators are 
interested in this subject in a political 
year. I do not charge them with any 
bad motives. I think all Senators have 
their duties to perform, and they per- 
form them as their consciences dictate. 

I hope that Senators will permit me 
to reserve for myself the same judgment 
concerning my actions as they reserve 
for themselves. So long as I am the 
leader in the Senate I will try to be fair 
with every Member of the majority and 
of the minority as well. I do not want 
to take advantage of anyone. I do not 
want to surprise anyone. I do not want 
to outfox anyone. I do not want to trick 
anyone. 

I do not know how many times one 
must tell a U.S. Senator what one is go- 
ing to do before he has due notice, but 
I do want the Recorp to show again 
tonight that we plan to have the Senate 
meet tomorrow at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and we plan to stay in session until 
10 o’clock tomorrow evening, so that 
every Senator, on each side of the aisle, 
can rise to say what he pleases to say on 
this subject. Next week we will have 
more extended sessions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
want anyone to say that he has not been 
put on notice. I do not want anyone 
to say that he has not had an oppor- 
tunity to speak. I do not want anyone 
to say that he has been mistreated. 

I think we have to be tolerant of each 
other. We have to be understanding of 
each other. A very difficult question 
confronts us. We want to solve it with 
the best judgment each of us possesses. 

So far as Iam concerned, I think every 
Member of the Senate is as conscientious 
as I am, and the only thing he wants 
to do is what is right. We live in differ- 
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ent sections of the country. We have 
different environments and different 
backgrounds. We have different con- 
stituents. All those factors enter into 
the picture. 

But there is one thing all of us can do, 
and that is to be honest with each other 
and to be true to each other and to be 
fair with each other, I am going to do 
that, Mr. President. Every Member of 
the Senate can vote as he wants to vote 
on any of these measures. All I am go- 
ing to do is to see that every Member 
has an opportunity to understand the 
proposals, has an opportunity to hear the 
arguments made, has an opportunity to 
make the arguments, and has an oppor- 
tunity to make them at extended length. 

I have not objected all week. Sen- 
ators have been offering amendments. I 
have seen other leaders in the Senate, 
when such amendments were offered in 
order not to have the speech count as a 
speech against the Senator, rise and get 
recognition and move to lay an amend- 
ment on the table. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
recognizes, does he not, that when the 
minority leader withdrew his amend- 
ments and offered a complete substitute 
for the bill he wiped the record clean 
on all previous speeches, anyway? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. Isure- 
ly do realize that. 

I recognize that the Senator from 
South Carolina offered an amendment, 
and he has withdrawn it. Of course, 
when the Senator offered that amend- 
ment, I recognize that any Member could 
have risen, obtained recognition, and 
moved to table the amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for an ob- 
servation at that point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That would 
not have been necessary, if the junior 
Senator from Louisiana had been pres- 
ent in the Chamber when the Senator 
from South Carolina rose, because I had 
intended to suggest the absence of a 
quorum, However, since I was signing 
mail at that moment I did not make the 
motion timely, and because some per- 
sons did not understand the good in- 
tentions they objected to letting me 
overcome that problem by unanimous 
consent. If there had been no objec- 
tion to the customary request, there 
would have been no necessity at all for 
the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas always understands that the 
Senator from Louisiana has nothing but 
good intentions. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Texas never questions the in- 
tentions of the Senator from Louisiana 
or of any other Senator. I merely point 
out I think it is necessary, as this dis- 
cussion continues, for us to be tolerant 
of each other, for us to understand each 
other. We must understand that each 
of us may have a viewpoint somewhat 
different from that of some other Sen- 
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and different constituents. 


So far as the Senator from Texas is 
concerned, I am going to try to be ever 
mindful of that fact. I think the coun- 
try should know, I think the country will 
know, I think the country must know, 
that we have spent 2 weeks on the so- 
called Dirksen amendments, or discuss- 
ing this general subject, and that we 
are going to provide whatever time may 
be necessary to permit an adequate dis- 
cussion of any legitimate amendments 
which may be offered. 

So far as the Senator from Texas is 
concerned, I am not trying to please the 
Ku Klux Klan or the ADA, but I am 
trying to do what is right as I see it, and 
I am going to do what is right if I know 
what is right. I expect to get some in- 
formation on that general subject before 
this discussion is over. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina and 
Mr. DIRKSEN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield first to my friend from 
South Carolina, and then I will yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Speaking for the southerners, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the main thing in which we 
are interested is to know what we have 
before us. We have been discussing the 
subject for 2 weeks. I think every Sen- 
ator realizes that something else is com- 
ing before us in the future, and we are 
going to be splashed with something else 
which is entirely different. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Tllinois a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to answer the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Is 
the Senator's bill the same as the Attor- 
ney General recommended the last time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is the administra- 
tion bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
is the latest recommendation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. The 
Senator is speaking now only of the 
matter of referees? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Referees. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This is the original 
proposal and it has not been modified, 
but it is subject to amendment. The 
Senate can modify it and bring it in line 
with the last recommendations made, 
and in line, of course, with the action 
taken by the House Committee on the 
Judiciary with respect to the refinements 
and specifications in that particular sec- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to say to the distin- 
guished minority leader I have never 
seen a bill brought before the Senate 
which has not been subject to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We fre- 
quently amend bills. There is nothing 
new about that procedure. That is why 
we bring bills before the Senate, and 
have them read at least three times be- 
fore we pass them, so that each Member 
of the Senate may speak or offer any 
amendment he wants to offer. 
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All amendments which are offered 
from the floor do not have 3,000 pages 
of testimony in connection with them. 
Some of the amendments come from 
Senators’ hip pockets. 

This is another reason why it is im- 
portant that we take whatever time may 
be necessary to permit each Senator who 
is sincere to discuss the subject. That 
is why I was present last night at 10 
o’clock, why I am present tonight at 
10:30, why I expect to be here tomorrow 
night, and next week, and whatever time 
is necessary during the following week, 
to see that adequate consideration is 
given to the bill. 

The question which is before the Sen- 
ate tonight is the same thing which has 
been before the Senate since the bill was 
taken up for consideration. The text of 
the proposal is the same, whether it is 
called the amendments or the substitute. 

I do not know whether the Senators 
have read the proposal or not, but this 
substitute is the same as the amend- 
ments which were originally proposed. 
If Senators do not care to read them, 
that is their own responsibility, but the 
text is ready to be read, ready to be ex- 
amined, and ready to be studied in con- 
nection with all of the testimony that 
has been offered. 

Amendments may be offered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have heard 
three or four offered in the past week. 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND] had an amendment yesterday. 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JouNSTON] had an amendment today. 
Other Senators have offered amend- 
ments. No doubt other Senators will 
offer amendments. However, when 
amendments are offered they can be dis- 
cussed on their merits. They can be dis- 
cussed in an atmosphere of judicious- 
ness, and can be voted upon on their 
merits. 

I will not try to cut off debate and 
hurry things through. So long as any 
Senator wants to address himself to the 
merits of this proposal, and wants an 
opportunity to be heard on this subject, 
he can be heard. That is why we have 
been in session for the past 2 weeks. 
That is why we will be in session, prob- 
ably, for several more days. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor realizes, of course, that the bill is not 
accompanied by a committee report or a 
recommendation, insofar as the bill and 
the various amendments to it are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas realizes that more than any 
other Senator. I met with the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary I do 
not know how many times, trying to get 
a report, but to be perfectly frank, I do 
not think I am giving away any secret 
when I inform the Senate that the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
is not about to make a report on a civil 
rights bill. The Senator from Louisiana 
knows that as well as I do. We could 
stay here till doomsday and never get 
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a report from the Senator from Missis- 
sippi on this subject, if the Senator from 
Mississippi could keep from making it, 
and he has said that he plans to do so. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We might 
get a report from either the Committee 
on the Judiciary or from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now yield to my able friend from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. He is a member 
of that committee. I also will yield to 
my friend from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING]. Let them report on their ability 
to get a bill from the committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say, first, that 
the majority leader makes a completely 
fair and accurate statement of what has 
happened and how this matter has come 
before the Senate. 

I think I could amplify what the Sen- 
ator says, to this effect: from the time we 
assembled in January the press has been 
full of speculation and discussion as to 
what the schedule would be for this ses- 
sion, and invariably the newsmen have 
pointed out since January, when we 
came back, that the civil rights bill 
would be on the agenda, under the ar- 
rangement which was contrived on the 
14th of September of last year. 

The other thing I would like to say 
is this: The majority leader is quite cor- 
rect, These bills were introduced 55 
weeks ago. They were introduced on 
the 15th of February 1959, with the ex- 
ception of the so-called referee proposal, 
which first came to us as a registrar pro- 
posal. 

The proposal has been modified in a 
number of particulars, both by those 
who have given special attention to it 
and by the House Judiciary Committee, 
but it cannot be said, when consideration 
is given to the fact that the bills were 
introduced 55 weeks ago, that there has 
not been an opportunity to examine 
them by anybody who might be inter- 
ested. 


I ask my distinguished friend from 
South Carolina if my recollection is cor- 
rect. As I recall, when we adjourned 
last year in September, he had the floor 
in the Judiciary Committee. He had not 
completed his presentation, I think my 
friend will bear me out, that when we 
adjourned he had the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
still have it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He still has the floor. 
I recall that when we had the last meet- 
ing of the Judiciary Committee, my very 
distinguished and scholarly friend came 
to the committee, and I saw what I 
thought was a rather voluminous text 
on this subject, and I made some inquiry 
as to how long it might take to present 
his views. He always presents his views 
to the committee not only in a scholarly 
but also in an orderly manner, and in 
the most sedate and circumspect fashion. 

When I made inquiry, it appeared that 
it would probably take 14 hours, as I 
recall, for the Senator to present his 
views. I believe that was the estimate 
the Senator gave me last September. 
Then I began to interpolate: If the Ju- 
diciary Committee had one meeting a 
week, and we ran from 10:30 to 12 
o’clock, when the rule might be invoked, 
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since we could not sit during the sessions 
of the Senate, it would probably take 8, 
9, or 10 weeks for my very distinguished 
friend to complete his scholarly presen- 
tation. If we had two sessions a week, 
it might take 4 or 5 weeks. But there 
were other Senators to be heard, who 
had indicated that they had long presen- 
tations to make. And so, as the matter 
stands as of this good hour, in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee my distin- 
guished friend has the floor in that com- 
mittee, and has not completed his 
presentation, as I recall. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That ex- 
plains the situation with respect to that 
committee. How about the Rules Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Let us keep the record straight. After 
that the civil rights bill was before the 
Rules Committee, but what held it in 
the Rules Committee? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let me ad- 
dress myself to that question. Mr. Pres- 
ident, here is the membership of the 
Rules Committee: THOMAS C. HENNINGS, 
JR., of Missouri, a stanch civil rights ad- 
vocate; CARL HAYDEN, of Arizona, a west- 
erner; THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, of 
Rhode Island; MIKE MANSFIELD, of Mon- 
tana, the assistant Democratic leader of 
the Senate; B. EVERETT JORDAN, of 
North Carolina; Cart T. Curtis, of Ne- 
braska; KENNETH B. KEATING, of New 
York; NORMAN BRUNSDALE, of North Da- 
kota. The only southerner on that 
committee is B. EVERETT JORDAN, of North 
Carolina. What is the excuse for that 
committee? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the first instance, 
the bill was never referred to the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Rules 
Committee does have a civil rights bill, 
I take it. It has to do with the election 
referee proposal, which is the very heart 
of the Dirksen amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is the only 
thing that was referred to the Rules 
Committee—only that one section; no 
more. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would that 
not be a better skeleton to which to add 
the civil rights bill than the Stella Re- 
organized School District bill, which the 
Senator says is no longer necessary? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But that bill is no 
longer before the Rules Committee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point I 
have in mind is, first, that the bill could 
have been reported by the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Or the Judi- 
ciary Committee could have reported 
a bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Second, 
many of us do not know what we are 
going to vote on. We are told that the 
Dirksen bill is the administration bill. 
We are told that the present amendment 
conforms to the previous Dirksen amend- 
ment—which I am glad to hear—but 
even if it does, that is not the final ver- 
sion. It may be revised again by its 
author before we vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator from Texas has the floor, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana if his 
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exception runs to that section relating 
to referees? Could I get a commitment 
from him and his associates now to vote 
for the other six sections in the bill? 
We can separate that one section and 
consider it separately, and let the Senate 
express its will upon that section. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Before the 
Senator asks that, what are we to do 
about the other hundred civil rights bills 
which the majority leader has invited us 
to bring in? I understand that it is his 
standing invitation for any Senator who 
has an amendment to the civil rights bill 
to bring it in. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is not an invi- 
tation. It is in accordance with the 
rules, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Every Sen- 
ator has that right, as the Senator from 
Louisiana knows. Itis aright that Sen- 
ators have exercised from time to time. 
Many times they have heard my state- 
ment in this body that every Senator can 
offer amendments. The majority leader 
does not have to invite Senators to offer 
them. Certainly I will not try to pro- 
hibit them from doing it, because I have 
not that power. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Speaking as 
one Member of this body, I do not view 
lightly the suggestion that the majority 
leader might consider with favor some 
Senator bringing in the other hundred 
civil rights bills that are lying around in 
various committees. Some of us regard 
that as a very severe threat. It has been 
my impression that when the majority 
leader invites Senators to offer amend- 
ments and indicates that he would prob- 
ably consider such action favorably, 
Senators had better be ready to fight an 
amendment if they do not agree with it, 
because that is on a different basis from 
an amendment some Senator offers on 
the floor; particularly when that amend- 
ment does not belong in the same bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The ma- 
jority leader said to the Members of the 
Senate who opposed any form of civil 
rights legislation, and those who favored 
every form of it, that the 15th of Febru- 
ary would be the time for Senators to be 
in their seats, and that at or about 12 
o'clock that day proposed legislation 
would be motioned up, and that the Sen- 
ators could exercise their right to offer 
amendments to it. That was done. 
Every Senator knew it. I do not know 
how many amendments are to be of- 
fered. I have not invited any to be 
offered. I have only said that this is the 
final opportunity. I made an honorable 
commitment to bring it before the Sen- 
ate, and I gave all Senators equal notice. 
I had not motioned up the bill, the 
minority leader would have motioned it 
up, and if the majority leader had not 
motioned it up, some other Senator 
would have motioned it up. 

But I would not think much of a ma- 
jority leader who would enter into an 
agreement with all of his colleagues, 
north and south, east and west, that 
on a certain day at a certain time a cer- 
tain motion would be made, and then, 
when the time arrived, take to the tall 
timber and put his tail between his legs 
and refuse to make good on his commit- 
ment. 
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I brought up by motion the Stella 
School District bill in accordance with a 
commitment I had made to all my col- 
leagues. All my colleagues had knowl- 
edge of the fact that a bill would be 
motioned up at that time. They had 
knowledge of it at least three times. If 
they will read the Recorp they will see 
that adequate notice and knowledge was 
given. If they do not want to read the 
Recorp, they can read the newspapers. 
If they do not want to read the 
newspapers, they can hearit, They can 
hear it because it has been the subject of 
general discussion since the first of Jan- 
uary. It has been constantly discussed: 
“When are we going to get to this sub- 
ject?” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I believe the 
ReEcorpD will also show, if the Senator will 
read it, that on the day he called up the 
Stella School District bill he made a 
statement something to this effect: “I 
have told Senators that they have an 
opportunity to vote on civil rights and to 
offer separate amendments. To those 
Senators who have amendments and 
would like to offer them, I suggest that 
they get them and offer them.” 

That was said after the Dirksen 
amendment had been offered and was 
before the Senate. That was a stand- 
ing invitation, it seems to me, for anyone 
who had an amendment to find it and 
bring it in and offer it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is far from be- 
ing an outstretched invitation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not be- 
lieve the committee amendment to the 
Stella School District bill had been dis- 
posed of at that time. The committee 
amendment was not disposed of until 
later. I said that I had carried out my 
commitment to bring up a bill before 
this body that could be acted on and that 
could be amended. I did not have to 
give permission to any Senator to offer 
an amendment. Thank God, we do not 
operate under any kind of procedure 
under which the majority leader must 
give permission for any Senator to offer 
an amendment. I said I had made a 
commitment that on or about 12 o’clock 
on the 15th day of February we would 
provide this vehicle. I do not know what 
amendment may be added to it, or when 
it may be added, but any Member who 
can obtain recognition can offer an 
amendment in accordance with the rules 
30 the Senate. That is what has been 

one. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a word in clarification 
in light of the comments of the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, First, 
in my judgment and, I believe, in the 
judgment of the vast majority of Mem- 
bers of the Senate, the majority leader 
tock the only honorable course which he 
could take, and the course which we who 
know him as a man of honor expected 
him to take. 

On the question of the Committee on 
Mules and Administration, we are all 
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familiar with the fact that after the 
registrar bill, dealing with elections, was 
referred to the committee, the Attorney 
General came before the committee and 
presented the voting referee proposal. 
Other proposals were made, including 
one of my own, combining the two pro- 
posals, 

After the hearings, which were ex- 
tensive, the chairman of the committee 
unfortunately was taken ill and is now, 
I believe, in Bethesda Hospital. For that 
reason it has not been possible for the 
on to report a bill on this sub- 

ect. 

I join in the hope that in the next few 
days it will be possible for the Rules 
Committee to meet and to report a bill 
to the Senate. Whether that bill will 
contain the wording of a part of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
minority leader, or other wording, I do 
not know. However I hope that there 
will be such a bill before us. And I hope 
that when it comes to us in the regular 
manner, not attached to a private bill, 
it will enlist the support of the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana and 
some of the other Senators who are caus- 
ing a great deal of controversy over the 
question of irregular procedure. 

I feel certain that if the opponents of 
civil rights legislation would allow us to 
proceed in our discussions of civil rights 
in an orderly and expeditious manner in 
committee and on the floor of the Senate, 
there would be no question of irregular 
procedure before us at this time. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I ask the Senator 
from New York if his committee has 
completed hearings on the bill now 
before it. 

Mr. KEATING. The hearings have 
been completed. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Have they been 
printed, and are they available? 

Mr. KEATING. I think they have 
been printed. They do not seem to be 
on our desks. 

Mr. McNAMARA. As I understand, 
the committee heard the Attorney Gen- 
eral, but I do not believe the opponents 
had an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. KEATING. Before the Attorney 
General we heard a number of Members 
of the Senate and others. Oh yes, the 
opponents of these measures were heard. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Then the hearings 
on the bill before the Rules Committee 
have been completed, and we are about 
to get a bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEATING. My understanding is 
that the hearings have been completed 
and printed. We have not had a meet- 
ing on the bill only because of the illness 
of the chairman. I believe that efforts 
will be made in the next few days to hold 
such a meeting, with the hope that the 
chairman will be able to conduct it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I hope that if the 
hearings have been printed, we may get 
copies of them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
The Senator from New York is correct. 
The Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration completed its hearings on the 5th 
day of February. I believe the hearings 
have been printed. On the 4th of Feb- 
ruary the attorney general of South 
Carolina appeared before the committee. 
No bill has been reported from that com- 
mittee, That is the position at the pres- 
ent time. The only thing we do not like 
is—and if other Senators were in opposi- 
tion they would think this way too—is 
that we do not know what we are up 
against. We do not know what bill is 
before us. Every time we come to the 
Chamber there is another new one. We 
want something before us while all this 
argument is going on. If we are to ac- 
complish something, we should have 
something definite before us. I predict 
that we are going to keep up the argu- 
ment until the 12th or 15th of March, 
when the House bill will come over to us, 
Then the proponents will wish to take 
up the House bill and start the fight and 
the argument all over again and will try 
to force that down our throat. That is 
what we are afraid of. We are afraid 
that is what is going to happen in the 
Senate. That being true, naturally we 
do not like being kept here until after 10 
o'clock every night, and perhaps around 
the clock, when we know that something 
like that will probably happen. We do 
not know what we are discussing, or what 
bill is before us, or what is coming up by 
way of an amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I must dif- 
fer with my distinguished friend from 
South Carolina. He is obviously much 
more prophetic than I would dare to be, 
when he outlines a course of action that 
will be followed. First of all, I do not 
know whether anything will come from 
the House. I do not know when it may 
come. If anything comes, I doubt seri- 
ously that it will come here by March 12. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
said March 15, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Iam making 
this statement for the Recorp. We do 
know what is before us. We know 
that there is a substitute before us, and 
that substitute has been offered by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 
We know that the text of that substitute 
has been on the desks of the Members 
since February 15. 

Two or three amendments have been 
offered to it by Senators who are op- 
posing it, and they have been withdrawn. 
Any Senator can see the text. It is here 
in identically the same form as it was 
2 weeks ago. I do not know whether I 
shall support the text in its entirety, 
because the Senator from Georgia has 
- already given notice that he is going to 
ask for a division. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will yield 
to the Senator when I have finished my 
statement. The Senator from Georgia 
has given notice that he will ask for a 
division. We will have seven different 
votes if that practice is followed. If the 
Senator from South Carolina has any 
doubt about what he is going to be called 
on to vote upon, I will say to him that 
he will be called upon to vote on the 
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Dirksen substitute. The Senator from 
Georgia has already given notice that 
he will ask for a division on it, and ask 
that it be divided into seven parts. So 
the various parts will be taken up one 
at a time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I wish to ask one question of the minor- 
ity leader. Did the minority leader not 
send up a new amendment today? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No; it is a 
substitute for the whole bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. This is the same 
text which has been here since the 15th 
day of February. There has not been 
a modification of a period or a comma. 
I hope, since the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia has requested a separate 
vote on the first section, section 201, that 
perhaps this would be an excellent time, 
with the Senate well attended, to pro- 
pose a unanimous-consent request 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would not 
want that done, because I would want to 
give adequate notice. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I will call for a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
yield the floor for that purpose. I be- 
lieve we have transacted all the business 
we are going to transact today. I sim- 
ply did not want to cut off my col- 
leagues. 

Section 201 will be the first amend- 
ment to be voted upon. Senators can 
find that amendment on page 1 of the 
bill, H.R. 8315, in the form of a substi- 
tute. It goes through several pages, 
through page 6. 

I am willing, when the membership 
is in full attendance, to propose a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, and to say to 
those on each side, if Senators think 
that might be agreeable—— 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
will not agree to anything right now. If 
anything is sought to be agreed to, I will 
raise the point of no quorum. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In fairness 
to the majority leader, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas, I believe 
every Senator from the South knew that 
he was going to move on the 15th day 
of February to bring a civil rights bill 
before the Senate in some fashion or 
another, 

As a matter of fact, we heard him say 
so last fall, and we knew he made that 
commitment when the civil rights bill 
was before the Senate. I believe it was 
a bill to extend the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission, and that bill was 
appropriately subject to a civil rights 
amendment. A number of amendments 
were being offered by various Senators, 
and the Senator from Texas gave a firm 
commitment to those who had amend- 
ments at the desk that he would give 
them an opportunity to vote on civil 
rights by making a motion come Febru- 
ary 15. He fixed a date certain. So, in 
fairness to him, since he is a man of his 
word, he had to make such a motion on 
February 15, because he had promised 
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todoso. Ido not believe we would want 
a majority leader who did not keep his 
word. 

Some of us did not know precisely the 
bill which the majority leader would call 
up on motion. We believe that this 
process is completely contrary to all the 
traditions of the orderly procedures of 
the Senate. In fairness to the Senator 
from Texas, I believe he was forced to 
resort to some irregular procedure, if 
he was going to make his motion, be- 
cause the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration nor the Committee on the 
Judiciary had reported a bill. 

But that leaves those of us who are 
opposed to civil rights legislation in an 
embarrassing position, because we do not 
know what we are likely to be called 
upon to vote on, or how the amendment 
will read when we do vote. Neither do 
we know if the sponsor of the amend- 
ment will modify his amendment before 
it comes to a vote. 

This was the statement by the Senator 
from Texas on February 15, 1960, as it 
appears on page 2470 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

The bill is open to amendment. I hope 
all interested Senators will offer, in a spirit 
of constructive, responsible, and nonparti- 
san dedication to human rights, the pro- 
posals they believe will best serve the ends 
of protecting the constitutional rights of 
American citizens. 


That statement sounded to many of 
us like a standing invitation to any 
Senator who had a bill which he would 
like to call a civil rights bill to offer it as 
an amendment. The orderly procedure 
is for a committee to report a bill and 
make its recommendations, and for the 
Senate to have some understanding of 
what the committee believes is sound and 
unsound. 

Now we do not begin to know all of the 
proposals that we are being threatened 
with or what bills will be offered. We 
have no idea what the final version of 
the bill at the desk will be. We believe 
that is a most irregular procedure. 

In fairness to the majority leader, I 
know, as one Senator, that the Senator 
from Texas had committed himself to 
move to bring up the matter of civil 
rights in some form or fashion on 
February 15. Ihad no doubt whatsoever 
that such a motion would be made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Louisiana for his fair 
statement. I made the statement that 
some bill would be called up to which 
civil rights amendments could be offered. 
The only vehicle was the Stella School 
District bill, because it was the only 
House bill which had been cleared by the 
policy committee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Any bill 
coming before the Senate, be it a House 
bill or a Senate bill, would be subject 
to amendment, unless it was an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect; but even in the case of an appro- 
priation bill, the rule could be suspended, 
as was done in the case of the amend- 
ment to continue the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, the civil rights proposal was leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill, but 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] 
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moved to suspend the rule in order to 
attach the civil rights amendment to the 
appropriation bill. As I remember, many 
Senators, while they were opposed to the 
extension of the life of that commission, 
really felt that that was the best parlia- 
mentary way to deal with the subject; 
at least, they so advised me. 

I know many Senators who violently 
protest the procedure which is being em- 
ployed in connection with the Stella 
School District bill. But far-reaching 
amendments have been offered to bills 
reported by other committees, and the 
Senate has been asked to vote on such 
amendments without benefit of reports, 
without benefit of hearings, and the Sen- 
ators who offered them have been suc- 
cessful in having their amendments 
adopted. In this instance, Senators have 
before them four volumes of hearings on 
civil rights. 

It is not always possible to retain the 
amendments in conference, but at least 
the amendments go to conference, and 
an effort is made to have them adopted. 
There is hardly a measure which comes 
before the Senate to which some Sen- 
ator does not offer an amendment which 
has not been printed. But he sends the 
amendment to the desk and asks that it 
be read from a typewritten paper. Then 
often a request is made for the yeas and 
nays, and the amendment is voted on. 
That is not a new experience for any 
of us, certainly not for one so experi- 
enced and effective as the distinguished 
junior Senator from Louisiana. I be- 
lieve he has offered more amendments 
to more major bills than perhaps any 
other Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. And he has 
had more of them disposed of in confer- 
ence without any final result. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I plan to 
call a meeting to deal with that subject 
whenever the Senator from Louisiana 
asks me to do so, because I think that 
when he fights a battle for his people 
and fights a battle for what he believes 
is best for his country, and the majority 
of the Senate adds the amendment to 
the bill, and it goes out the door to con- 
ference, it should receive the full sup- 
port of the conferees. I am one mem- 
ber of the majority who has supported 
the Senator from Louisiana, as he 
knows. 

The Senator from Louisiana and I 
may not vote alike on the Stella School 
District bill, but I believe he will agree 
that more testimony has been taken on 
this general subject than has been taken 
on most amendments which have been 
offered. The Dirksen amendment has 
been before the Senate longer than most 
other amendments have been before us. 

The next time an amendment is of- 
fered to a bill, I think I will make a point 
of order and say that it has not been be- 
fore the Senate for more than 2 weeks; 
that we have discussed it for only 2 
weeks, which is all the time the amend- 
ment has been before us. I suppose 
Senators would not like that position. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
would not say that about the amendment 
he is holding in his hand. The one he is 
talking about has not been printed. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The amend- 
ment I have been talking about has been 
printed. It has been offered in a differ- 
ent form, so that there will not be seven 
clotures; there will be only one, if any. 
I would say that it is purely a parlia- 
mentary movement. The text of the 
amendment is the same as the text of 
the substitute. Not one word or comma 
or period is different. 

Section 201 will be voted on first, ac- 
cording to the Senator from Georgia. I 
am sure the yeas and nays will be ordered 
and that every Senator will have ample 
opportunity not only to read the three 
pages, but also ample time in which to 
discuss the amendment, because I do not 
anticipate any vote on the subject in the 
next few hours. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, I do not want 
the Recor» to be closed with the observa- 
tion by the Senator from Louisiana that 
this is an irregular procedure. It is not 
an irregular procedure. If the Senate 
wants to change the procedure, all it has 
to do is to adopt a germaneness rule. 
There is no germaneness rule in the Sen- 
ate, as distinguished from the House. 
We are free to offer any amendment to 
any proposal. 

If a bill should be introduced to au- 
thorize that the moon be sliced into 
pieces on the theory that it is green 
cheese, and to spread it around, some 
Senator could offer an amendment to 
send a rocket to the moon, The amend- 
ment would not have any relationship 
to the moon or to green cheese, but since 
there is no rule of germaneness in the 
Senate, such an amendment could be 
hooked on. There would be nothing ir- 
regular about it. 

The other point is that Senators do 
not have to be invited to offer amend- 
ments. I have seen a time when there 
have been a hundred printed amend- 
ments. Senators are neither coy nor 
reticent about offering amendments, as 
I have discovered over a long period of 
time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I will await 
with interest the day when the Senator 
from Illinois is exercising his responsibil- 
ity or the Senator from Texas is exercis- 
ing his, and some Senator introduces a 
bill to change the whole pattern of 
existence in a number of States of the 
Union as an amendment to an innocuous 
little bill having to do with a school dis- 
trict or placing a few children in an 
Army camp while a schoolhouse is being 
rebuilt, and will see if that is regarded 
by the leadership as being appropriate 
legislation to be added, on the floor, to 
such a minor bill as that. 

There is no particular point in pro- 
longing this debate, but Senators can 
read the Recorp and can judge for 
themselves. 

I trust that those who will consider 
this matter are familiar with the sub- 
ject, and will judge whether this is the 
proper way to handle legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But the 
Senator from Louisiana knows that when 
he was unable to have the committee 
take favorable action on the amendment 
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he proposed, in order to take care of 
every grandmother, he then offered the 
amendment here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and he appealed to Senators to vote 
to include that new section in the bill, 
- the grandmothers would be taken care 
of. 

Furthermore, time and time and time 
again the Senator from Louisiana has 
followed that procedure because he could 
not get an amendment which he favored 
added to a bill in his own committee. 

The procedure we had to follow was 
either to discharge the committee 
headed by the Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. EasrLAxD] from the further consid- 
eration of such a bill, or else bring up by 
motion a House bill, so that Senators 
who wanted to draft amendments and 
offer them would have a chance to do 
so. That is all that was done, and I hope 
all Members understand that. 

I am proud of the Senator from 
Louisiana, as I always am, for his very 
fair statement about the procedure em- 
ployed. If I had not motioned up the 
Stella School District bill, the tobacco bill 
was before the Senate; and the Senator 
from Louisiana, good parliamentarian 
that he is, knows that any amendment 
which he might then have sent to the 
desk and offered would have been in or- 
der as an amendment to the tobacco 
bill. Is not that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisaina. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. So all the 
talk about Senators being taken by sur- 
prise or all the talk about sneak“ tactics 
or about being outfoxed“ is just so 
much propaganda, 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I must 
say that I rather resent the charge, as 
made by the Senator from Louisiana, of 
disorderly procedure. I call attention to 
the fact that last year I followed the 
orderly procedure of offering such an 
amendment to the bill which dealt with 
peanuts, and that was completely in 
accordance with the Senate procedure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; and it 
was also completely in accordance with 
the rules of the Senate—the same rules 
which the Senator from Louisiana used 
on June 25, 1959, when he offered, en bloc, 
and when the Senate adopted, very com- 
plicated amendments to increase the 
Federal matching funds for public as- 
sistance by the States to the needy, the 
blind, dependent children, and so forth. 
The vote on those amendments was 42 
to 36. It would take me a long time to 
read those involved amendments; and if 
I did read them here, other Senators 
could not understand them. But the 
Senator from Louisiana offered those 
amendments; and when he did, I knew 
I wanted to support him, and I did, and 
41 other Senators also did; and the Sen- 
ate adopted those amendments over the 
objections of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and did so by a vote of 42 to 36. 

The Senator from New York is just 
as much within his rights in offering an 
amendment to a peanut bill as the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana was in offering those 
amendments to that bill, Certainly it 
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cannot properly be said that that was 
disorderly procedure or legislative lynch- 
ing or an attempt to run a truck through 
the Chamber or to tear up the orderly 
procedures or to take advantage of 
Senators. And every Member had a 
great deal more notice about the civil 
rights proposal than about those amend- 
ments. 

Mr. KEATING. I was saying that I 
did not press for action then on those 
amendments—as is known by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, who was in- 
terested in the peanut bill; and the 
peanut bill went through without pres- 
sure from us for the adoption of those 
amendments to it. That was on the 
understanding—as has been stated by 
the distinguished majority leader—that 
a day certain would be fixed for the con- 
sideration of civil rights amendments. 
All Senators were then given ample 
notice, that they should be ready to meet 
the issue on February 15, at or about 12 
o'clock. All that occurred last Septem- 
ber 14. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does not the 
Senator from Louisiana remember that 
on that day there were three separate col- 
loquies and every Senator had a chance 
to object to the proposed procedure if 
he wished to object to it? But I did not 
observe any Senators rise at that time 
and say, “Oh, no; we will not agree to 
that.” No such statement was made, 
because all Senators knew that if objec- 
tion to it were made, the civil rights 
amendments which then were at the 
desk would then have been called up, 
because the Senator from New York had 
several amendments at the desk and, if 
I correctly recall, the Senator from 
Missouri had several amendments at the 
desk. 

But first the minority leader an- 
nounced—without my knowledge—that 
he would agree with the suggestion of 
the Senator from New York. When I 
heard that statement, I said, “Let us 
postpone this matter until February 15”; 
and all of us agreed on that date. I did 
not hear any Senator say a word against 
it. 

Later in the day we brought up the 
matter a second time, and discussed it 
again; and still later in the day the 
matter came up a third time. By that 
time I was getting rather tired of ex- 
plaining how we were putting all Sena- 
tors on notice; so I said, We have al- 
ready discussed this twice before, today; 
and I think every Senator knows that on 
February 15 this will happen.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Sena- 
tor will just tax his memory, he will re- 
call that the welfare amendments of- 
fered by me were on a completely dif- 
ferent basis. Those amendments were 
to put into effect the same provisions 
that the House of Representatives had 
passed by almost unanimous vote and 
sent to the Senate the previous year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I commend the Senator from Loui- 
siana for the merits of those amend- 
ments; but they were amendments to 
that bill, were they not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; and 
they were practically the same provi- 
sions which the Senate Finance Com- 
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mittee had recommended the previous 
year, and the same provisions which 
failed to pass the Senate just because 
one Senator advised that if the bill were 
thus amended, it would be vetoed by the 
President that year—if the bill included 
measures of that magnitude in relation 
to public welfare. 

But the previous year the bill contain- 
ing the substance of that amendment 
had been passed by the House—by an 
almost unanimous vote; and it had been 
agreed to prior to that by the Ways and 
Means Committee, and had been agreed 
to in the Finance Committee, and of- 
fered on the tax bill in the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. My only 
point is that the Senator from Louisiana 
is adept in offering amendments to bills; 
and when he offers amendments, he gen- 
erally succeeds in having them adopted. 
Certainly such a course is not in any way 
irregular or unparliamentary or contrary 
to the rules; and no one knows that 
better than does the able parliamentar- 
ian from Louisiana, Senator Lone. 

I do not know what amendments, if 
any, will be adopted to the Stella School 
District bill. I know the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has offered an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
and I know the Senate will have a 
chance to vote on it. I do not attempt 
to predict what the outcome of the vote 
on it will be. Let the majority of the 
Senate decide as it wishes as to that. 

All I wish to do is provide ample op- 
portunity for each Member to discuss 
that amendment, and I hope I shall be 
able to do so without being chastised or 
criticized or defamed or slandered. Of 
course the Senator from Louisiana is 
much too generous to do anything of 
that sort. 

He has stated that what I have done 
was done in line with the agreement 
which was reached with all the Senators 
to whom I talked; and I talked to liberal 
Senators and I talked to conservative 
Senators, and I talked to northern Sen- 
ators and I talked to southern Senators. 

I do not suggest any southern Sena- 
tor implied that he wanted to have a 
civil rights bill brought up; but I told 
them that such a bill would be brought 
up on February 15; and many of them 
sat here and heard me make that state- 
ment, and they knew I made it; and if 
they forgot about it, they could read it 
thereafter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

So I do not want any Senator to say 
either here or in his home State—that 
he could not hear what was said at that 
time, because the Recorp clearly shows 
just what I said then. 


BIRTHDAY OF FLEET ADM. 
CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the distinguished Senator from Hawaii 
LMr. Lone] has given us a stirring trib- 
ute to Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz’s 
wartime service, and a picture of the 
man in action as he forged victory in 
the Pacific in World War II, on this 
commemoration of the 75th anniver- 
sary of his birth. 

Mr. President, they are having a com- 
memoration service in San Francisco 
tonight, where Admiral Nimitz now lives. 
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The entire Nation is proud of the 
record that places Fleet Admiral Nimitz 
in the front rank, not only with Amer- 
ican admirals like John Paul Jones, 
Oliver Hazard Perry, and David G. Far- 
ragut, but in the front rank of alltime 
great admirals as well, such as Sir Fran- 
cis Drake and Lord Nelson. 

Texas has a particular pride in Fleet 
Admiral Nimitz. He is her most dis- 
tinguished sailor son. Born three- 
quarters of a century ago in Fredericks- 
burg, Gillespie County, Tex., he was a 
third generation Texan. Though he 
grew up in a landlocked county on the 
Edwards Plateau of scrub timber, thin 
soil, and little rain, he came from a sea- 
faring family. 

Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz’ grand- 
father, Capt. Charles H. Nimitz, had 
helped found the German-American 
town of Fredericksburg, in 1846. The 
Nimitz Hotel in Fredericksburg stood 
for many years with a lookout deck, 
built in the shape of a ship’s deck, sur- 
mounting the top story. 

Might I say here, Mr. President, that 
the distinguished Senator, the majority 
leader's family were adjoining us, and 
it is no disparagement to say that the 
country is hard, the soil difficult, the 
rainfall scanty. It is a hard country to 
wrestle a living from, but it makes men 
because of the difficulties that they 
have wrestling a living from that coun- 
try. They come out, as the majority 
leader has exemplified, as people who are 
diligent in application, determined, and 
long-range planners. 

From the Texas hill country of the 
Edwards Plateau, that produced little 
wealth, but required resolution, re- 
sourcefulness, and determination for 
survival, came this great captain. Few 
towns, of whatever size, have produced 
such an architect of victory. 

Genoa still boasts of the fact that it 
gave birth to the admiral of the ocean 
and seas, Christopher Columbus. So, 
too, Fredericksburg will be proud, so long 
as that town exists, to be known as the 
community of Admiral Nimitz. 

Fredericksburg and the hill country 
are not rich in material goods, but Ad- 
miral Nimitz’ life is living proof that 
from those sparsely clad hills, there 
come men with the will and fortitude 
to first discipline their own lives, then 
lead others in time of great national 
stress, which calls for national discipline. 
From the rugged Edwards Plateau area 
of Texas, peopled, like Admiral Nimitz’ 
family, principally by Americans of Ger- 
man extraction, came this man of gran- 
ite character, inflexible will of purpose, 
and singular ability of execution, to lead 
our people in time of crises to the great- 
est sea and combined operations vic- 
tories in our Nation’s history. 

Mr. President, in closing this tribute 
to a distinguished son of Texas on this 
his 75th birthday, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print at this point in the Recorp 
a sketch of his official naval promotions 
and honors, and a few of the many other 
honors he has received, including a list 
of honorary degrees. And I ask further 
consent to print at this point in the 
Record an article from the Washington 
Post of February 21, 1960, about Admiral 
Nimitz. 
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Further, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to print at this point a re- 
view from another paper on Admiral 
Nimitz, entitled “He Picked Up the 
Pieces,” by William H. Ewing from the 
Saturday Honolulu Star-Bulletin of De- 
cember 5, 1953. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb, 21, 1960] 
Nımırz, 75, Catts Jormyt CHIEFS OF STAFF 
WORKABLE 
(By Robert Eunson) 

BERKELEY, CaLIF.—The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
setup “has not proved effective,” Admiral of 
the Fleet Chester W. Nimitz feels, “because 
various secretaries of defense have not func- 
tioned in the manner contemplated by the 
National Defense Act.” 

However, the silvery haired seadog who 
commanded the most powerful naval force in 
the world’s history doesn’t believe that the 
Joint Chiefs should be scrapped and the 
services merged. 

“You would have the problem of the man 
on the horse,” Nimitz says, an all-powerful 
fellow with a budget of $40 billion a year. I 
don’t say it would happen here, but it could. 
A man on horseback can always become a 
dictator.” 

In a prebirthday interview at his home 
in the Berkeley Hills, Nimitz, who will be 75 
Wednesday, sailed full steam ahead into the 
most controversial topics of the day. 

He firmly believes that Defense Secretary 
Thomas Gates can and will make the Joint 
Chiefs function properly. í 

“The principal criticism of the JCS,” 
Nimitz said, “has been that service jealousies 
prevent the Joint Chiefs from making a 
decision. The Security Act set up a Sec- 
retary of Defense who would be the source 
of decisions when the Joint Chiefs couldn't 


“Their not being able to agree is not an 
unhealthy state of affairs, because it em- 
ploys the various points of view from re- 
sponsible people. The National Security 
Act foresaw these situations and set up the 
Secretary of Defense to make decisions. 

“Up to date,” he said, “it has not proved 
effective because various Secretaries of De- 
fense have not functioned in the manner 
contemplated by the act. Now Gates has 
proposed a new scheme for carrying out his 
responsibilities which I think is very sound 
and workable. 

“That is, when important matters arise, 
the Secretary of Defense will join the JCS 
and decide small points as they arise, so 
the members can't reach a position from 
which they cannot retreat. 

“Question. Such as Taylor? 

“Answer. Yes.” 

(Gen. Maxwell B. Taylor resigned last 
year as Army Chief of Staff. He contends 
that the Joint Chiefs setup has failed and 
should be scrapped.) 

“I don’t agree with Taylor in scrapping the 
JCS,” Nimitz said, because the resulting or- 
ganization would be so large it would be 
impossible to find a man properly qualified 
to handle it. It takes each Secretary (of 
Defense) years to know precisely what is 
going on.” 

Nimitz was wearing a green jacket, green 
tie, and gray flannels. We were sitting in a 
small office off his living room. 

The walls were covered with photographs, 
most prominent of which was a picture of 
Nimitz accepting the Japanese surrender 
aboard the battleship Missouri, in Tokyo Bay. 
On a stand nearby was a bust of John Paul 
Jones. 

Nimitz has quit smoking, but he still 
drinks Navy coffee. It would be better to 
call it Nimitz coffee, because he buys the 
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beans and grinds them himself—one-third 
Italian and two-thirds American, 

There was a pot brewing he said, so let's 
go out in the kitchen.” 

Mrs. Nimitz was sitting on a stool at the 
sink, preparing string beans. The Treasure 
Island Naval Base loomed from the fog on 
San Francisco Bay below us. 

“These are nice green beans,” she said, 
“but they’re almost too thin to slice.” 

He handed me a cup with five stars and 
his name painted on the side. “A bluejacket 
made that for me,” he said as we sat down in 
the breakfast nook. The coffee curled my 
toes, but I managed to squeak another ques- 
tion: 

“Do you feel that this is the most dan- 
gerous period in our history?” 

“Any country that reaches the top of the 
heap in world power and wealth is always 
the target for less powerful nations,” he re- 
plied. “That was true in the past and will 
be true in the future. 

“Threats come from different directions. 
The present threat appears to be about as 
serious as any we ever had. To that extent, 
TIl agree with General Taylor.” 

What of the Navy's future in the missile 
age? 

“The Navy has played an important part 
in this country from the beginning. In fact, 
it was seapower from a navy, not the Con- 
tinental Navy, but that of France, which 
forced the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town and brought the Revolution to a suc- 
cessful end.“ 

The conversation turned to the finger 
missing from the admiral’s left hand. 

“I built the biggest diesel engine in the 
Navy in 1916,” Nimitz explained. “It was for 
the oil tanker Maumee at New York Navy 
Yard. I had a canvas glove on and the glove 
got caught some way and the machine 
smashed my finger up to the last knuckle. 
My Annapolis class ring saved that much of 
my finger.” 

Another accident in Nimitz’ career re- 
sulted in a court-martial, a story which has 
been kicked around a good deal in Navy 
clubs from Norfolk to Pearl. 

“When I was Chief of Naval Operations 
and Mr. (the late James Vincent) Forrestal 
was Secretary of the Navy, we had a court- 
martial and a captain was reduced in num- 
bers,” Nimitz said. The press was pretty 
indignant and at a news conference de- 
manded to know if any officer who had 
been convicted by a court-martial ever rose 
to flag rank, 


“‘T don’t know,’ Forrestal said. ‘How 
about you, Chet? You know of any?’ 
“You're looking at one,’ I said. Me.““ 


Nimitz chuckled and took another belt of 
coffee, 

“In 1907 I was an ensign in command of 
a destroyer, the U.S.S, Decatur. On a dark 
night I ran it onto a mudbank in Manila 
Bay. 
“It was dark. I didn't know we were in 
the mud. Anyway, there was a court-martial 
and the committee decided on a reprimand.” 

At 75, Nimitz still rises early, about 6:30 
a. m., and makes the coffee. He likes to walk 
and pitch horseshoes. He and Mrs, Nimitz 
are busy raising money right now to help 
the financially ailing San, Francisco sym- 
phony. They go to a movie occasionally and 
often enjoy their evening meal at the Faculty 
Club of the nearby University of California. 

When it was time to go, we walked out 
into the yard. 

“If the sun were shining,” he said, lead- 
ing the way to a marble stand, “I'd show 
you a sundial that keeps time to the min- 
ute. A bluejacket made it for me.” 

Did he remember the name? 

“Why, yes. He was Seaman Fred Hagner, 
of San Antonio, Tex. We shipped together 
the first time I went to sea. That was in 
1905, right down there in San Francisco 
Bay.” 
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[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, December 
5, 1953] 


HE PICKED Ur THE PIECES 
(By William H. Ewing) 


The Stars and Stripes never flew over a 
blacker Christmas scene than Pearl Harbor 
on December 25, 1941. 

Oil from the broken holds of sunken ships 
lay in dirty dark pools. A pall of incredible 
sadness hung over the harbor, a place of 
death, 

Small boats moved in a grim procession, 
bearing a grisly cargo from hulks to land 
the bodies, burned, broken, or waterlogged, 
of some 3,000 men killed in the December 7 
Japanese attack. 

On this Christmas morning, 2 weeks 
after the most crushing defeat in the history 
of the American Armed Forces, a Navy flying 
boat, a 4-engine PB2Y4, droned in from the 
northeast and alighted in the waters of 
Pearl Harbor after a flight from California. 

Its principal passenger that morning was a 
man destined to cause the phoenix to arise 
from the ashes, a man who, though fatherly 
and gentle with the members of his farflung 
commands, nevertheless never hesitated to 
order lives spent to win battles, and who, 
before Japan bowed its head in 1945, was to 
make American naval spirit live as it had 
not lived since the days of John Paul Jones. 

He was Fleet Adm. Chester William 
Nimitz, lately Chief of the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, now to become commander in chief, 
Pacific, and of the Pacific Fleet, and soon of 
all that vast area stretching westward from 
Oahu to the very shores of Japan. 

He had come to pick up the pieces. 

The thought has often been noted that, 
after Pearl Harbor, there was in all the 
Armed Forces probably only one man who 
possessed all the qualities meeded to weld 
our Army, Navy, and Air Force into a victori- 
ous team in the Pacific. 

That those with power to choose settled 
upon that one man, Admiral Nimitz, is one 
more proof that governments, like individ- 
uals, can rise to the occasion when the ex- 
tremity is great enough. 

It was the beginning of a trying time for 
this ruddy-faced Texan who, for all his 
kindly manner, knew the full meaning of 
war. 

The first 4 months of 1942 were the hard- 
est for him. The United States with its 
allies suffered a succession of tremendous 
reverses, one after another. Our most ac- 
tive combatant forces during this time were 
the submarines. ‘Tragically, they were not 
damaging the enemy a great deal. Our tor- 
pedoes were too frequently faulty. Some- 
times after a direct hit they failed to go off; 
sometimes they exploded prematurely. 

Nimitz's righthand man, and the brightest 
figure in the Pacific during these early and 
depressing days, was Adm, William F. Halsey. 
Halsey's gallant forays into enemy territory 
with a task force built around the great car- 
rier Enterprise created a spirit that lasted 
throughout the war beginning with the Jan- 
uary 31, 1942, raid on the Gilbert and Mar- 
shall Islands. k 

While Halsey was dealing such vicious 
blows to the enemy, it was the task of Nim- 
itz to remain in the relative inactivity of 
Pearl Harbor, to bide his time and prepare 
for the day when a real offensive could be 
undertaken. 

It was during this period that he began 
using, to the delight of his island friends, 
the Hawaiian phrase “hoomanawanui,” 
meaning, be patient, 

After the Coral Sea action in April 1942, 
things began to look up. On June 4, 5, and 
6, in probably the greatest naval engage- 
ment ever fought, the forces under Admiral 
Nimitz crushed the Japanese fleet at the 
Battle of Midway, In August his Marines 
landed at Guadalcanal and halted the Japa- 
nese drive toward Australia. 
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Fifteen months later the big push was 
ready; on November 20, 1943, the Battle of 
Tarawa was fought, followed by the Mar- 
shalls and Marianas invasions. Tarawa, one 
of the most violent battles in history, sad- 
dened Admiral Nimitz with its heavy losses. 
Otherwise it did not disturb him. We were 
actively and effectively fighting back. 

This greatest figure of the Pacific war now 
lives a quiet life with Mrs. Nimitz in Berkeley, 
Calif. He is still on the Navy's active list. 

He has no routine assignment; he is spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of the Navy. 
In this capacity he has served on occasional 
boards in Washington and from March 1949, 
to May 1950, acted for the United Nations as 
the prospective administrator of a plebiscite 
in Kashmir which had to do with the still 
current dispute between India and Pakistan. 

Since making Berkeley his home in 1948, 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz has been a member of 
the board of regents of the University of 
California. Problems rising on its eight 
campuses keep him occupied. 

He still pitches horseshoes; he likes to 
walk, and describes himself as “general util- 
ity and yardboy” at his home. 

His life now, as it was even during the 
war, is one of serenity and dignity touched 
by a sparkling sense of humor. 

In the struggle to conquer Japan, the petty 
animosities and personal ambitions which 
frequently marred the complete cooperation 
necessary between commanders never affected 
him. He took orders from his superiors like 
the good sailor that he was, and if he had 
any different ideas on the subject at hand 
he kept them to himself. 

His whole concern, in a long and distin- 
guished career, has been to serve his country 
well, 


FLEET ADM. CHESTER W. Nruirz, U.S. Navy 


Chester William Nimitz was born in Fred- 
ericksburg, Tex., on February 24, 1885, son 
of Chester Bernhard and Anna (Henke) 
Nimitz. He attended Tivy High School, 
Kerrville, Tex., before his appointment to the 
U.S. Naval Academy from the 12th Congres- 
sional District of Texas in 1901. After grad- 
uation (with distinction, seventh in a class 
of 114) in January 1905, he joined the U.SS. 
Ohio at San Francisco, Calif., and cruised in 
her to the Far East where she became flag- 
ship of the Asiatic Fleet. In September 1906 
he was transferred to the U.S.S. Baltimore, 
and on January 31, 1907, after the 2 years at 
sea, then required by law, he was commis- 
sioned ensign. He subsequently advanced 
in rank to that of rear admiral, effective 
June 23, 1938. He was appointed admiral to 
date from December 31, 1941; and his nomi- 
nation to be fleet admiral (a rank estab- 
lished by act of Congress) was confirmed by 
the Senate, to date from December 19, 1944. 

Remaining on Asiatic station in 1907, he 
successively commanded the U.S.S. Panay 
and the U.S.S. Decatur, and served in the 
USS. Denver. He returned to the United 
States in the U.S.S. Ranger in December 1908 
and reported in January 1909 for instruction 
in the First Submarine Flotilla. In May of 
that year he was given command of the 
flotilla, with additional duty in command of 
the USS. Plunger (later renamed the U.S,S. 
A-1). He was transferred to command the 
U.S. S. Snapper when that submarine was 
commissioned on February 2, 1910, and on 
November 18, 1910, assumed command of the 
USS. Narwhal. In the latter command he 
had additional duty from October 10, 1911, 
as commander, Third Submarine Division, 
Atlantic Torpedo Fleet, 

He assumed command of the U.SS. Skip- 
jack (later renamed U.S.S. E-1) on February 
14, 1912. On March 20, 1912, he rescued 
W. J. Walsh, fireman, second class, U.S. Navy, 
from drowning. A strong tide was running 
and Walsh, who could not swim, was being 
rapidly carried away from his ship. When 
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picked up, both men were exhausted. For 
his heroic service, Nimitz, then a lieutenant, 
was awarded the Silver Lifesaving Medal by 
the Treasury Department. 

After serving from May 1912 to March 1913 
as commander, Atlantic Submarine Flotilla, 
he was ordered to duty in connection with 
the building of diesel engines in the tanker 
USS. Maumee, under construction at the 
New London Ship & Engine Building Co., 
Groton, Conn. He had detached duty in the 
summer of 1913 to study engines at the diesel 
engine plants in Nuremberg, Germany, and 
Ghent, Belgium. Returning to the New 
York Navy Yard, where the Maumee was 
completed, he had duty as her executive offi- 
cer and engineer from her commissioning on 
October 23, 1916, until August 4, 1917. 

After he was detached, the United States 
was at war with Germany, and he reported 
on August 10, 1917, for duty as aide on the 
staff of commander, submarine force, U.S. 
Atlantic Fleet. On February 6, 1918, he was 
appointed chief of staff and was awarded a 
letter of commendation by the Secretary of 
the Navy, which stated: “He performed 
meritorious service as chief of staff to the 
commander, U.S. Atlantic Submarine Fleet.” 

On September 16, 1918, just before the 
armistice, he reported for duty in the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D.C., and on October 
25 was given additional duty as senior mem- 
ber, Board of Submarine Design. From May 
1919 until June 1920 he served as executive 
officer of the U.S.S. South Carolina. When 
detached, he had orders to command the 
U.S.S. Chicago with additional duty in com- 
mand of Submarine Division 14, based at 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. Returning to the United 
States on board the U.S.S. Argonne, in the 
summer of 1922, he completed instruction at 
the Naval War College, Newport, R.I., in June 
1923, then had duty as aide and assistant 
chief of staff to commander, battle fleet, and 
later to the commander in chief, U.S, fleet 
(Adm. S. S. Robinson). 

In August 1926 he was ordered to the Uni- 
versity of California where he installed and 
taught in one of the first Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps units established in a 
university. In June 1929 he was ordered to 
command Submarine Division 20 (redesig- 
nated SubDiv 12, April 1, 1931). In June 
1931 he was transferred to command of the 
USS. Rigel and the destroyers out of com- 
mission at the destroyer base, San Diego, 
Calif. In October 1933 he assumed com- 
mand of the U.S.S. Augusta and cruised in 
her to the Far East, where in December she 
relieved the U.S.S. Houston as flagship of the 
Asiatic Fleet. 

Detached from command of the Augusta 
in April 1935, he returned home to serve for 
3 years as Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation. He was then designated com- 
mander, Cruiser Division 2, battle force, and 
in September 1938 was transferred to com- 
mand of Battleship Division 1, battle force. 
He remained in command until May 1939, 
and on June 15, that year, was appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, for a 
term of 4 years. Before the term was com- 
pleted, however, the United States was at 
war, and on December 17, 1941, he was desig- 
nated commander in chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet, 
with the rank of admiral, effective from De- 
cember 31, when he assumed that command. 
He was presented the Distinguished Service 
Medal by the President, awarded in the name 
of Congress, with the following citation: 

“For exceptionally meritorious service to 
the Government of the United States in a 
duty of great responsibility as commander 
in chief of the Pacific Fleet since December 
31, 1941. At the most critical period of the 
present war in the Pacific, Admiral Nimitz 
assumed command in that area and, despite 
the losses at Pearl Harbor and the tragic 
shortage of vessels, planes, and supplies, or- 
ganized his forces and carried on defensive 
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warfare which halted the Japanese advance. 
As rapidly as ships, personnel, and material 
became available, he shifted from defensive 
to offensive warfare and, by his brilliant 
leadership and outstanding skill as a strate- 
gist, enabled the units under his command 
to defeat the enemy in the Coral Sea, off 
Midway, and in the Solomon Islands; and to 
capture and occupy the Gilbert and Marshall 
Islands.” 

He was also awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal by the Navy Department, for 
“exceptionally meritorious service as com- 
mander in chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet.” The ci- 
tation states that “His conduct of the opera- 
tions of the Pacific Fleet, resulting in suc- 
cessful actions against the enemy in the 
Coral Sea, May 1942, and off Midway Island, 
June 1942, was characterized by unfailing 
judgment and sound decision, completed 
with skill and vigor.” 

On October 7, 1943, he was redesignated 
commander in chief, Pacific Fleet and Pa- 
cific Ocean Areas. By act of Congress, ap- 
proved December 14, 1944, the grade of fleet 
admiral of the U.S. Navy—the highest grade 
in the Navy—was established for certain 
Officers of the active list, and the next day 
the President of the United States nomi- 
nated and, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, appointed Admiral Nimitz to 
that rank. He accepted the appointment 
and took the oath of office on December 19, 
1944, 

On September 1, 1945 (Washington, D.C., 
time), Fleet Adm. Nimitz was one of the 
signers of the United States when Japan 
formally signed the surrender terms aboard 
the battleship Missouri in Tokyo Bay. 

On October 5, 1945, which had been offi- 
cially designated as “Nimitz Day” in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Admiral Nimitz was personally 
presented a Gold Star in lieu of the third 
Distinguished Service Medal by the Presi- 
dent of the United States “for exceptionally 
meritorious service as commander in chief, 
U.S. Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas, 
from June 1944 to August 1945. 

On November 26, 1945, his nomination to 
be Chief of Naval Operations, for a term of 
2 years, was confirmed by the Senate. He 
had hauled down his flag at Pearl Harbor, 
T.H., where he had hoisted it in December 
1941 on board the submarine Grayling, in a 
harbor littered with wreckage of American 
warships, and on December 15, 1945, relieved 
Fleet Adm. Ernest J. King, USN, as Chief of 
Naval Operations. He was awarded the 
Gold Star in lieu of a fourth Distinguished 
Service Medal, the citation stating in part: 

“For exceptionally meritorious service to 
the Government of the United States in 
duties of great responsibility as commander 
in chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean 
Areas, from August 1945, and as Chief of 
Naval Operations from December 1945 to 
December 1947. With his primary and im- 
mediate objective the difficult task of re- 
ducing the most powerful Navy in history 
to a fraction of its wartime peak, (he) ad- 
ministered not only the rapid demobiliza- 
tion of vast numbers of personnel and ves- 
sels, but also the programs for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of Active and Reserve 
Fleets with the potential strength and readi- 
mess required to support our national 
policy.” 

On December 15, 1947, he was detached as 
Chief of Naval Operations and ordered to 
San Francisco, Calif., for duty as directed by 
the Secretary of the Navy. On January 1. 
1948, he reported as special assistant to 
the Secretary of the Navy in the Western 
Sea Frontier, and serves in an advisory ca- 
pacity, assisting in other matters pertaining 
to the Navy when called upon to do so. 

On March 23, 1949, the Secretary of State 
announced the nomination, by the United 
Nations Secretary General, of Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz as plebiscite administrator for Kash- 
mir, the dominions of India and Pakistan 
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having both previously agreed to the pleb- 


iscite. Admiral Nimitz assumed the task as 
an international public servant of the United 
Nations, and not as a representative of the 
U.S. Government. In January 1951 he was 
selected to head the President's proposed 
Internal Security Commission, consisting of 
nine prominent citizens under his chairman- 
ship. 

In addition to the Distinguished Service 
Medal awarded by Congress, the Distin- 
guished Service Medal with two Gold Stars 
in lieu of similar awards by the Navy, the 
Army Distinguished Service Medal, and the 
Silver Lifesaving Medal, Fleet Admiral Nim- 
itz has the Victory Medal with Escort Clasp 
and Star; the American Defense Service 
Medal; the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal; 
the World War II Victory Medal; and the 
National Defense Service Medal. 

Decorations and awards from foreign gov- 
ernments include: 

Britain: Order of Knight Grand Cross of 
the Bath, August 10, 1945. 

Greece: Grand Cross of the Order of 
George I, July 16, 1946. 

China: Order of the Grand Cordon of Pao 
Ting (Tripod), Special Class, March 8, 1947. 
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Guam: LaCruz de Merito Militar de Prim- 
era Clase, May 27, 1947. 

Britain: Pacific Star, September 8, 1947. 

Netherlands: Order of Orange-Nassau with 
Swords in the Degree of the Knight Grand 
Cross, December 1, 1947. 

France: Grand Officer in the National 
Order of the Legion of Honor, December 9, 
1947. 

Cuba: Grand Cross of the Order of Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes, December 13, 1947. 

Argentina: Order of the Liberator, De- 
cember 11, 1947. 

Belgium: Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Liberator, December 11, 1947; Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown with Palm; Croix 
de Guerre with Palm, May 26, 1948. 

Italy: Knight of the Grand Cross of the 
Military Order of Italy. 

Philippines: Medal of Valor. 

Ecuador: Star of Abdon Calderon (Ist 
Class), July 6, 1944. 

Honorary degrees from the following uni- 
versities and colleges have been conferred: 
University of California, University of Notre 
Dame, Columbia University, University of 
Hawaii, Northwestern University, Seton Hall 
College, Southwestern University, Syracuse 
University, Lafayette College, Tulane Uni- 
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versity, University of South Carolina, Prince- 
ton University, University of Richmond, 
Williams College, Fordham University, Har- 
vard University, Wayne University, Loras Col- 
lege, University of Alabama. 

He and Mrs. Nimitz, the former Catherine 
Vance Freeman, of Wollaston, Mass., reside 
at 78 Santa Barbara Road, Berkeley, Calif. 
They have a son, Rear Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz, Jr., U.S. Navy retired, and three 
daughters: Catherine Vance, wife of Capt. 
James T. Lay, U.S. Navy; Anne Elizabeth 
(Nancy) Nimitz, and Mary Manson Nimitz. 


RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW, AT 
10 A.M. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if no other Senator desires to speak 
at this time, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until tomorrow, at 10 
a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
11 o'clock and 8 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 25, 1960, at 10 o'clock 
a.m. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Progress in Space 
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HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator STUART 
SYMINGTON, addressed the World Af- 
fairs Council in Los Angeles on Febru- 
ary 15, 1960, on one of the most impor- 
tant problems facing the United States in 
the space age. In an outstanding ad- 
dress, he spelled out the steps which must 
be taken if America is to make the kind 
of progress in space that it has made in 
the past in developing its own frontiers. 
Reminding Americans of the great ac- 
complishments of the pioneers in open- 
ing up the West, he calls the exploration 
of space America’s new manifest des- 
tiny. Senator Symrincron has asked 
America to answer this new call to great- 
ness “eagerly, unafraid, with the spirit 
and cooperation that has won her a 
cherished place in the history of man.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
excellent address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to þe printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS IN SPACE 

In the year 1484, a young Italian sailor 
named Columbus approached the King of 
Portugal with a plan to sail west and find a 
new route to the Indies. 

Columbus wanted the King to outfit three 
ships, give him the title of “Great Admiral of 
the Ocean” and assure him one-tenth of all 
the revenues and precious metals derived 
from the lands he discovered. 

At the same time, he sent his brother 
Bartholemew to interest the Kings of Eng- 
land and France in the same expedition, 


All three monarchs rejected the idea, It 
sounded good, they said, but it was too ex- 
pensive. 

Eight years later, Columbus made the 
same offer to the Queen of Spain; and be- 
cause she undertook it, it was Spain and 
not the other nations which led the way to 
discovery and colonization of the New World. 

The claims established by Spain, and the 
wealth that poured in from the treasure 
houses of Mexico and Peru, changed her 
from a collection of little states to the pre- 
eminent power in Europe for 100 years. 

For the next two centuries, command of the 
ocean routes was to be the basis of wealth 
and world leadership. 

The opening up of the New World had 
shifted the balance of power among nations, 

Discovery became an obsession. 

Those countries which channeled their 
energies into this field were able to compete 
with Spain and eventually surpass her. 

Those who hesitated lost their rank among 
the nations of the world. 

This bit of history points the way to any- 
one who considers the course of America in 
the exploration of space. 

For man's first ventures into space have 
opened up a chapter of history as vital to 
modern nations as the voyages of discovery 
were for the past. 

It is not just another job for government 
to meet by creating a new agency and re- 
questing a bigger budget. 

It is a grand enterprise of discovery, full 
of opportunities that challenge our imagina- 
tion. 

The world we know today, full of change 
as it is, is going to be rendered obsolete by 
what is done in this great new dimension 
of man’s progress. x 

Eventually, the exploration of space and 
the results of that exploration will play a 
major role in the life of man. 

Even before that day, what happens in 
space will greatly influence our security and 
our position in the world. 

I do not speak just of efforts that have 
already been planned and projected—such 
as probing the moon, and orbiting a space 
station. I speak of the even more ambitious 
projects which will exert increasing influence 
over conditions on earth, and eventually 


send men far into the universe, to tap the 
resources of the planets. 

Of course such activities strain the 
imagination of many of us today. 

But the history of progress is the history 
of accomplishments that could not be en- 
visioned by ordinary men. 

It has been estimated that a manned 
flight to Venus, at a minimum launching 
velocity of 38,000 feet per second, would take 
5 months, 

This is no longer than a trip by covered 
wagon took from Missouri to California in 
1849, on the Santa Fe trail. 

Deep space flight will pose many dangers, 
some of which we can predict, others we 
cannot. 

But the covered wagon trips which opened 
up the West were fraught with many great 
dangers to the first pioneers. 

I believe that the nation which leads the 
way into space, and follows up that lead, 
will hold in its hand the key to the future. 

The advantages accruing to those who 
first master this new dimension are enor- 
mous—for possible war and for peace, for 
good or for ill. 

The peaceful exploration of space can 
create world living standards higher than 
earthbound men can dream of. 

Think of the utility of a space vehicle 
that could predict weather conditions even 
before they occur. 

Through the knowledge gained from such 
meteorological satellites, we could eventually 
make giant strides toward controlling the 
weather. 

By regulating rainfall, we could eliminate 
the arid conditions which now chain the 
productivity of millions of acres in our Na- 
tion, as well as in Asia and the Middle East. 

By regulating temperature, we could open 
up new areas of the earth for comfortable 
settlement. 

Nor can we exclude the possibility, once 
space flight is achieved, of the discovery and 
colonization of other planets. 

In these ways, many of the basic causes of 
international tension—poverty, disease, and 
hunger—could be eliminated, and with them 
war itself. 

Now let me just mention a few of the new 
applications. 

There is now in development a television 
reconnaissance satellite which can photo- 
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graph objects 7 feet in diameter from 300 
miles above the earth. 

The nation that can orbit such a recon- 
naissance vehicle obviously has an advantage 
in the field of intelligence. 

There is now in development a nuclear 
weapon which can first be placed in orbit, 
then recalled, electronically, to hit any point 
of the earth. 

Any nation orbiting such a weapon liter- 
ally holds the sword of Damocles over its 
adversaries. 

And it is not outside the scope of present 
studies to imagine a space vehicle which 
could through ground control, turn back 
aircraft or other space vehicles by the mere 
turning of a switch or pressing of a button. 

Another tremendous reward for leader- 
ship in space is the impact on the minds of 
men. 

The heavens can be seen by the eyes of 
all men. For centuries, people have looked 
at them in awe. There is no more effective 
place to display scientific accomplishment. 

Last month, the head of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, George Allen, testified be- 
fore Congress as follows: 

“It is hardly an overstatement to say that 
space has become for many people the pri- 
mary symbol of world leadership in all areas 
of science and technology. 

“Our space program,” he said, “has an im- 
portance far beyond the field of the activity 
itself. It bears on almost every aspect of 
our relations with people of other countries, 
and another view of us as compared with 
Russia.” 

As the man in charge of America’s strategy 
in the contest for men’s minds, this is what 
he believes. 

“The seesaw seems to have tipped solidly 
in the Soviet direction in world opinion” as 
a result of sputnik, the moon shot, and other 
dramatic achievements on this great world 
stage. 

The Soviets do not intend to rest on their 
accomplishments so far. They intend to 
press their advantage in space—to play it 
for all it is worth, 

In reading Soviet scientific literature, one 
cannot help but be impressed by the bold- 
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ness, the scope, and the dedication of the 
Soviet effort toward the ultimate conquest 
of the cosmos: Manned interplanetary travel. 

There seems to be no question in the Rus- 
sian mind that man’s most cherished dream 
will be fulfilled in and by the Soviet Union. 

They have already made great strides 
toward attaining this goal, including their 
large geophysical research rockets and their 
massiye artificial earth satellites, plus ex- 
tensive detection, tracking, and data-han- 
dling network associated with that satellite 
program. 

Their confidence in the ultimate result is 
reflected in the fact that, whereas origi- 
nally sputnik observers were asked to send 
their tracking data to Moscow sputnik, they 
now ask that data be sent to Moscow 
kosmos. 

In such a competition, it is essential to 
have a clear idea of where we are behind 
and where we are ahead, 

Certainly the Russians have the more 
spectacular accomplishments to their credit. 
They got there first, with the most. 

We have orbited more earth satellites than 
have they—but tke Soviets have put more 
weight into space in one shot than we did 
in all of ours put together. 

And make no mistake about it: Weight in 
space is a measure of control of space. 

But our situation is far from hopeless. We 
have made more progress than the Soviets in 
instrumentation; also in communication 
from satellites. 

We discovered the radiation belts, which 
must be surmounted if successful manned 
flights are to be attempted. 

We have, right now, the scientific compe- 
tence and the resources to overtake the 
Soviets in the space field, 

To this end, I would now make the follow- 
ing seven suggestions: 

The unrealistic efforts to distinguish be- 
tween civilian and defense aspects of space 
activities should be stopped. It was well 
intentioned, but it has fallen flat on its 
face. 

In most cases, no such realistic distinction 
can be made, and further attempts to do so 
will merely add to the wasteful duplication 
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and confusion now characteristic of our space 
policies. 

There must be one coordinated overall 
space program, not two or more, and the 
products of such a coordinated program 
should have both military and civilian uses. 

For this purpose, the authority, funding, 
and responsibility for such a program should 
be placed under one man. 

The head of such agency should be a mem- 
ber of the National Security Council, and he 
should report directly to the President. 

The present Space Council in the White 
House should be abolished. 

A regular flow of information about the 
space program should include all facts which 
will not affect adversely this country’s secu- 
rity. In a democracy the people have the 
right to know all truth which will not help 
the possible enemy. 

I make these suggestions with full realiza- 
tion that without a greater sense of urgency 
the best organized program will continue to 
stumble along in second place. 

More than anything else, our space pro- 
gram needs a topmost priority in the must-do 
list of our Government. 

The exploration of space is America’s new 
manifest destiny. 

It must be treated as more than just an- 
other Government program. 

It must be treated as the opening of a 
new frontier; as prudent an investment as 
the Louisiana Purchase; as vital to our Na- 
tion as the push over the Alleghenies, the 
settling of the Mississippi Valley, and the 
opening of the West. 

The age of space has now given us a new 
chance to shine with the spirit of the Ameri- 
can pioneer. 

Let us set ourselves to the task—together. 

Let history record that America did not 
end up in second place in space. 

But that she stepped forth eagerly, un- 
afraid, with the spirit and cooperation that 
has won her a cherished place in the history 
of man. 

You and I, all of us, desire a first-rate, 
first-class, first-place America. 

First in space as well as first on earth. 

And, above all, first in the hearts of all 
mankind. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1960 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 15, 
1960) 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God, from all the com- 
plexities of hectic and burdened days, in 
moments of prayer help us to find again 
our lost simplicity, and with that sim- 
plicity may there come a new marvel at 
the wonder of the world and at the won- 
der of our own lives, with all their hid- 
den splendor. 

Give us the vision and the strength 
to rise on steppingstones of our lower 
selves to higher levels of spiritual ap- 
prehension and achievement. 

May an abiding sense of Thy presence 
light lanterns of faith for the path be- 
fore us, as with that kindly light we go 
on a step at a time—for without that 
guidance, who is sufficient for the need 
of these times? In the struggle to en- 


throne truth and right as Thou dost give 
us to see it, join us with all who in our 
common humanity are toiling for a 
better day ina fairer world. We ask it in 


the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 
THE JOURNAL 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be the usual morning hour for the intro- 
duction of bills and the transaction of 
other routine business, such as insertions 
in the Recor, subject to a 3-minute 
limitation on statements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the Senator from 


New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Indian Affairs 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs be permitted to 
sit during the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
CoMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a semiannual report of that 
Commission, for the period ended June 30, 
1959 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 


CLAIM OF OMAHA TRIBE AND NATION v. THE 
UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner and 
Associate Commissioners, Indian Claims 
Commission, Washington, D.C., reporting, 
pursuant to law, that proceedings have been 
finally concluded with respect to the claim of 
The Omaha Tribe of Nebraska, and Amos 
Lamson, Charles J. Springer, John F. 

* 
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Turner, and Henry F. Freemont, ex rel., 
Omaha Tribe of Nebraska, Omaha Tribe 
and Nation including all groups, bands, and 
members of said Omaha Tribe and Nation v. 
The United States of America, defendant, 
docket No. 225-A, 225-B, 225-C, and 225-D, 
finally consolidated into 225 Consolidated 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interlor and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT or 1934, 
RELATING TO ISSUANCE OF RADIO OPERATOR 
LICENSES TO NATIONALS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 to authorize the issuance of radio 
operator licenses to nationals of the United 
States (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


AMENDMENT OF TrrLes 10 AND 32, UNITED 
STATES Cope, To Coprry Recent MILITARY 
Law 
A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 

fense, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 

islation to amend titles 10 and 32. United 

States Code, to codify recent military law, 

and to improve the code (with accompanying 

papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON POSITIONS FILLED IN CERTAIN 
GRADES OF CLASSIFICATION ACT or 1949 


A letter from the Chairman, United States 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, reports on positions filled under 
the Classification Act of 1949, in grades GS- 
16, GS-17, and GS-18, in various agencies, for 
the calendar year 1959 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Archivist of the United States on a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
and Mr. Cartson members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Georgia, favoring the inaugura- 
tion of a program for the eradication of hog 
cholera; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the above resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. RUSSELL on February 
22, 1960, p. 3092, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Georgia, relative to State rights; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the above resolution printed in full, 
when presented by Mr. RUSSELL, on February 
22, 1960, p. 3093, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the Cordova, Alaska, Chamber of Commerce, 
signed by W. H. Ekemo, secretary, relating 
to road construction in Alaska; to the Com- 


mittee on Public Works. 
. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GRUENING (for himself and 
BARTLETT) : 


Mr. 5: 

S. 3095. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Crater-Long Lakes division of the Snet- 
tisham project, Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRUENING when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING (for himself, Mr. 
Case of New Jersey, Mr. Fonc, Mr. 
Javirs, and Mr. Scorr): 

S. 3096. A bill to establish in the General 
Services Administration an office to dissemi- 
nate general information concerning the 
organization of the Federal Government; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KEATING when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3097. A bill to amend the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 3098. A bill to amend the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 3099. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 
1954, and the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 to employees of Agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation county 
committees; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 3100. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Chieko 
Suzuki Davis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 3101. A bill for the relief of Irby S. Bur- 
bage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3102. A bill to strengthen the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United States 
by providing for the establishment of an Of- 
fice of International-Travel and Tourism and 
a Travel Advisory Board; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


RESOLUTION 

EXPRESSING THE SENSE OF THE 

SENATE OVER THE AIR ACCIDENT 

IN CITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO ON 

FEBRUARY 25, 1960 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for himself 
and Mr. DirKsEN) submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 280) to express the sense of the 
Senate over the tragic air accident in the 
city of Rio de Janeiro on February 25, 
1960; which was considered and agreed 
to. 


(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


A MULTIPURPOSE POWER PROJECT: 
SNETTISHAM, FOR A NEWSPRINT 
MILL AND THE GROWING NEEDS 
OF ALASKA’S CAPITAL AND SUR- 
ROUNDINGS 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 

behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
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distinguished senior Senator from Alas- 
ka [Mr. BARTLETT], I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to authorize 
the construction, operation and mainte- 
nance of the Crater-Long Lakes division 
of the Snettisham project. This is a 
hydroelectric power project located near 
Juneau, the Capital City of Alaska. The 
development sought there by means of 
this legislation has many values not con- 
nected with most public power projects 
which are proposed. 

Seldom are we able to combine in a 
single undertaking the interests of a 
growing area, a great industry, the de- 
velopment of natural resources and the 
Nation's interest as we can by means of 
the Snettisham project. 

Alaska has a total hydroelectric power 
potential at known sites of more than 
50 billion kilowatt-hours annually. Less 
than one-fourth of 1 percent of this 
energy potential has been harnessed. 
The Snettisham project, which has been 
surveyed by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
would convert to man’s use water- 
power equivalent to 292 million kilowatt- 
hours of firm energy annually. This is 
not a large project—its installed ca- 
pacity is 48,000 kilowatts—but it is one 
which is large in its prospective bene- 
fits to the people of the United States. 

First of all, it will take care of the 
growing energy needs of the capital city 
of the 49th State and its surrounding 
area, which includes also the city of 
Douglas and the Glacier Highway Rural 
Electric Cooperative as well as some ad- 
ditional areas. Also, and I consider this 
of prime importance in connection with 
this proposal, it will permit the establish- 
ment near Juneau of a newsprint mill 
which will produce a large quantity of 
this raw material which is essential to 
publishers in the United States. Among 
the natural resources which have never 
been utilized in Alaska are not only 
waterpower running wasted to the sea 
but forests which through the ages have 
matured, died, rotted, and reseeded 
themselves without being of any benefit 
to man. 

The Tongass National Forest in 
southeastern Alaska, managed on a 
basis of sustained yield, can provide in 
perpetuity a significant portion of the 
total newsprint needs of the publishing 
industry of the United States. Most of 
the newsprint used in this country is 
now imported, some of it from Canadian 
mills located not too far from that which 
is proposed at Juneau. Two pulpmills 
have been established in southeastern 
Alaska since World War II, one at 
Ketchikan and another which began op- 
erations at Sitka only a few months ago. 
Neither of these produces newsprint, and 
a newsprint mill will not be feasible at 
Juneau until and unless a large and de- 
pendable source of electric power be- 
comes available. 

The interests of the 49th State and of 
the newspaper publishers in all the 
States argue for the enactment of the 
legislation which I introduce today. 

Despite its enormous hydroelectric 
power resources, Alaska up to this time 
has only one very small Federal power 
project; that is the Eklutna project near 
Anchorage. The Nation needs the ben- 
efits which can be derived from the har- 
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nessing of more of Alaska’s wasted water- 
power. Particularly it needs the Snet- 
tisham project because of the important 
side benefits I have discussed briefly 
here today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HaRTRE in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3095) to authorize the 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the Crater-Long Lakes divi- 
sion of the Snettisham project, Alaska, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Gruentnc (for himself and Mr. 
BARTLETT), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A “KNOW YOUR 
GOVERNMENT” OFFICE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
always been impressed by the fact that 
a great many Americans lack a real and 
meaningful understanding of the struc- 
ture of our Federal Government and of 
the roles played by the various agencies 
and offices of which it is composed. As 
a Senator, I frequently receive letters 
from people in my State who are not fa- 
miliar with the workings of Government 
and who write merely to ask me to put 
them in touch with the agency that deals 
with the program or problem in which 
they are interested. Similarly, in talk- 
ing with persons throughout New York 
State, I have noted a lack of knowledge 
as to how our Government operates and 
as to the types of assistance which per- 
sons can and certainly should obtain 
from the various agencies of the execu- 
tive branch which have been set up to 
help them. 

It is not surprising that this lack of 
knowledge about Government exists. 
The Federal Government is a huge and 
complex administrative machine. It is 
composed of a number of separate and 
distinct agencies, departments, and in- 
dependent offices—each of which con- 
tains any number of bureaus, branches, 
and divisions. 

To most citizens, the Federal Govern- 
ment is a bewildering array of nameless 
offices, piled high with red tape and 
staffed by the stereotype of the “fum- 
bling bureaucrat.” When the time comes 
that an individual needs to obtain in- 
formation or assistance from the Gov- 
ernment, he does not know where to 
begin. I am afraid that a great many 
people call it “quits” at this point. 
Others write to the wrong agency and 
as a consequence suffer long delays be- 
fore receiving an answer to their inquiry. 
Many write to their Representatives in 
Congress—and after a protracted and 
“roundabout” process of referrals—they 
receive the information which they re- 
quested. 

Mr. President, I admit that perhaps 
this is not a major problem compared, 
for instance, to national defense, appro- 
priations policies, civil rights or the like. 
I am, however, concerned that, wherever 
possible, measures be taken to reduce 
the number of people who, because of 
their apprehension and lack of infor- 
mation, do not avail themselves of op- 
portunities to obtain information and 
assistance from the various agencies of 
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the Federal Government. Similarly, we 
have a responsibility to see to it that 
steps are taken to speed up the process 
by which persons are put in touch with 
the governmental department or agency 
that has jurisdiction in the field in which 
they have an interest. 

Mr. President, I introduce for appro- 
priate reference, a bill establishing an 
office in Washington to disseminate gen- 
eral information about the nature and 
scope of our Federal Government and to 
answer specific inquiries as to what de- 
partments or agencies are responsible 
for given activities carried out by the 
Federal Government. 

The bill is cosponsored by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], my senior col- 
league from New York [Mr. Javits], and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott]. I want to express my sincere 
appreciation to each of these Senators 
for his interest in this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3096) to establish in the 
General Services Administration an of- 
fice to disseminate general information 
concerning the organization of the Fed- 
eral Government, introduced by Mr. 
KEATING (for himself, Mr. Case of New 
Jersey, Mr. Fonc, Mr. Javits, and Mr. 
Scorr), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill may be printed in the Recor» at the 
conclusion of my remarks, and that the 
bill lie on the table for 1 week, to permit 
time for other Senators who may be in- 
terested to add their names as cospon- 
sors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, as 
stated in the bill I have just introduced, 
the office established herein would be lo- 
cated in Washington and would be con- 
tained in the National Archives and Rec- 
ords Service, which in turn is part of 
the General Services Administration. 

Mr. President, it has always been my 
feeling that an office of this type should 
have a short, easy to remember, title and 
address. I therefore have proposed the 
name, “Know Your Government Office,” 
which I believe would be easily identified 
and quickly recalled. 

This office would have four major 
functions as follows: 

First. The dissemination of general in- 
formation concerning the functions of 
the various departments and agencies of 
the Government. 

Second. Providing students and other 
interested persons with information 
concerning the organization of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Third. The furnishing of information 
upon request concerning the officer or 
agency to be contacted for specific in- 
quiries bearing upon the activities of a 
particular agency of the Government, 

Fourth. Enhancing by an educational 
program public interest in and under- 
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standing of the structure and operations 
of the Government. 

As I envision it, the “Know Your Gov- 
ernment Office” would be a small staff 
and mailing operation located solely in 
Washington. The office would send out 
various general informational publica- 
tions, forward letters to the relevant 
agencies and notify the sender, and pro- 
vide information as to what local and 
regional officials should be contacted 
with regard to particular types of in- 
quiries. Its general function would be 
that of a clearinghouse and information 
center. 

Mr. President, I want to make it very 
clear that the establishment of a “Know 
Your Government Office,” as I have de- 
seribed it, would not necessitate or entail 
huge new expenditures of Federal reve- 
nues and the establishment of branches 
throughout the 50 States. The “Know 
Your Government Office” would be lo- 
cated in Washington alone. Its staff 
would be of limited size and for admin- 
istrative and clerical purpose would come 
under the jurisdiction of the General 
Services Administration. Although I 
certainly respect Parkinson’s law, I do 
not feel that an office such as described 
here would necessarily have to involve 
hundreds of people, 3 cafeterias, a 
new building, a separate personnel office, 
a limousine, and 80 water coolers. 

In the long run, this office might well 
involve a net savings of Government 
funds in that it would bring about a re- 
duction in the “bucking” of letters from 
one agency to another and in the time- 
consuming business of having someone in 
each agency responsible for the disposi- 
tion of these letters. 

No one who has served in the House of 
Representatives or in the Senate could 
help but appreciate that “bucking” op- 
eration. 

To sum up, I believe that the establish- 
ment of a “Know Your Government 
Office” would have a decidedly favorable 
impact upon the affairs of our Govern- 
ment. Such an office would eliminate a 
certain amount of the duplication and 
delay in the operations of the Federal 
Government; and from the point of view 
of the individual citizen, it would help 
him to obtain certain types of informa- 
tion and assistance which are and should 
be available to him. 

Mr. President, in considering the es- 
tablishment of a “Know Your Govern- 
ment Office” as described above, it is 
important that we take into account 
factors such as the fundamental role of 
Government and its impact upon each of 
us in our daily lives. The purpose of the 
“Know Your Government Office” is an 
important and worthy one. Its basic 
and underlying aim would be to give all 
of the citizens of our great Nation a clear 
and definite indication that they can and 
should keep informed as to the activities 
of their Government—and in this way 
participate in the process of governing. 

EXHIBIT 1 
S. 3096 
A bill to establish in the General Services 
Administration an office to disseminate 


general information concerning the or- 
ganization of the Federal Government 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That (a) in 
order to achieve a better public under- 
standing of the organization of the Federal 
Government, and the operation of its vari- 
ous agencies, the Administrator of General 
Services shall establish in the National 
Archives and Records Service, an office, to be 
located in Washington, D.C., and to be known 
as the “Know Your Government Office” 
(hereinafter referred to as the Office“). 

(b) The functions of the Office shall in- 
clude— 

(1) the dissemination of general informa- 
tion concerning the functions of the various 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment; 

(2) providing students and other in- 
terested persons with information concern- 
ing the organization of the Government; 

(3) the furnishing of information upon 
request concerning the officer or agency to 
be contacted for specific inquiries bearing 
upon the activities of a particular agency of 
the Government; and 

(4) enhancing by an educational program, 
public interest in and understanding of the 
structure and operations of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. Such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purpose of this Act are here- 
by authorized to be appropriated. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ERVIN submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed to him, to the 
amendment of Mr. DIRKSEN to the bill 
(H.R. 8315) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to lease a portion of Fort 
Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorganized 
Schools RI. Missouri, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
submitted an amendment, intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 8315, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 


CONSTRUCTION AT CERTAIN MIL- 
ITARY INSTALLATIONS—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (for him- 
self and Mr. ScHOEPPEL) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (H.R. 10220) to 
authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and ordered 
to be printed. 


PROPOSED CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLA- 
TION—WITHDRAWAL OF SPON- 
SORSHIP OF BILL 


Mr.PROUTY. Mr. President, through 
some misunderstanding or inadvertence I 
find that my name is listed as a co- 
sponsor of S. 3045, which is a bill to ef- 
fectuate and enforce the constitutional 
right to equal protection of the laws, 
and for other purposes. 

I wish the Recor to show that I am 
not a cosponsor of that bill. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. GRUENING: 

Address by Senator Frank E. Moss de- 
livered before the 18th annual meeting, Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
February 24, 1960, St. Louis, Mo. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

Editorial entitled “States Must Control 
Campaigns or Face Congressional Action,” 
published in the Twin City Sentinel, Wins- 
ton-Salem, N.C., on January 29, 1960; and 
letter written by him to the editor of the 
aforementioned newspaper, relating to said 
editorial. 

By Mr. : 

Article entitled “Pacific Missile Mess,” 
written by Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of Mon- 
tana, published in the New Leader of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1960. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

Correspondence dealing with the educa- 
tion of migratory workers. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Allott Green Morton 
Brunsdale Gruening Moss 

Bush art Murray 
Byrd, W. Va Hartke Pastore 
Cannon Hayden Proxmire 
Carlson Hickenlooper Robertson 
Chavez Hill Russell 
Clark Holland Saltonstall 
Cotton Hruska Scott 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Ellender Jordan Sparkman 
Engle Keating ‘Talmadge 
Ervin Kuchel Thurmond 
Prear Lausche Young, Ohio 
Gore Long, Hawall 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaAnoneEy] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Missouri IMr. 
Hennines] and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER] are absent because 
of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] and the Senator from New 


York IMr. Javits] are necessarily 
absent. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 


quorum is not present. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Sen- 
ators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. BYRD of Virginia, 
Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Case of 
New Jersey, Mr. Case of South Dakota, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Cooper, Mr. CURTIS, 
Mr, Dopp, Mr. Doucias, Mr. DworsHak, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. Fone, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. JACKSON, Mr. Javits, Mr. JOHNSTON 
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of South Carolina, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. 
Kerr, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. Mac- 
NUSN, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
McCartTuy, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MCGEE, 
Mr. McNamara, Mr. Monroney, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Munot, Mr. Muskie, Mr. 
Prouty, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, 
Mrs. SMITH, Mr. Stennis, Mr. SYMING- 
TON, Mr. WILEY, Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, Mr. WILLraus of Delaware, Mr. 
YarsBoroucH, and Mr. Youne of North 
Dakota entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 
The PRESIDING 
quorum is present. 


OFFICER. A 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
nae gama on the calendar will be 
stated. 


THE FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Thomas W. S. Davis, of Virginia, to 
be a member of the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


U.S. ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of U.S. attorneys. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obj 8 the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 


U.S. MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of U.S. marshals. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the order we will have the 
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usual morning hour, with statements 
limited to 3 minutes; is that correct 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. Is there any morn- 
ing business? 


USE AND MANAGEMENT OF FOREST 
LAND IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I have 
the pleasure of announcing a study of 
the ownership, use and management of 
forest land in North Carolina by the 
American Forestry Association, under a 
grant from the Mary Reynolds Babcock 
Foundation. This is the third pilot 
study undertaken by this national con- 
servation organization in its efforts to 
clarify the status, responsibility, and 
action of all classes of owners regarding 
the management and use of forest lands. 

As Senators know, the productivity of 
forest land and its availability for uses 
other than timber production often 
hinge upon the identity and objectives of 
the owner. A paper company, of neces- 
Sity, is interested primarily in the yield 
of woodfiber. A utility company must 
protect its watersheds. Some public 
agencies stress multiple-use for timber, 
grass, water, wildlife, recreation and 
mining. Others may be dedicated pri- 
marily to park, reservoir or wildlife pur- 
poses. 


It becomes apparent, then, that own- 
ership of land is one of the key factors 
in evaluating the contribution of forest 
resources to the future economy of the 
Nation and to the social well-being of 
its citizens. It affects such vital mat- 
ters as purpose, continuity, and intensity 
of forest practice; feasibility of multiple- 
use management; establishment and 
stability of wood-using industries; utili- 
zation of water for industrial, agricul- 
tural, municipal and recreational pur- 
poses; encouragement of service facili- 
ties, such as resorts; and community 
support in the form of taxes or contri- 
butions in lieu of taxes. 

What changes in ownership and man- 
agement of forest land will contribute 
most effectively to development of the 
economy on a sound and permanent 
basis? What percentages of recrea- 
tional, watershed or timber lands should 
be in county, State, Federal, corporate, 
farm or other ownerships? What pat- 
tern should these ownerships form? 
What considerations motivate small 
woodland owners? How can they be 
stimulated to practice better forestry? 
These are examples of questions to which 
no clear answers are available at present. 

These studies, all financed privately, 
are the outgrowth of the Fourth Ameri- 
can Forest Congress held here in Wash- 
ington in 1953. At that time those as- 
sembled recommended that the States 
and the Federal Government appoint 
committees to first, consider a desirable 
pattern for ownership of Federal, State, 
and private forest, range, and other con- 
servation lands; second, formulate poli- 
cies to guide action of public agencies to- 
ward achieving this pattern; and third, 
recommend to the Congress legislation 
needed to enable Federal agencies to im- 
plement these policies. 

The American Forestry Association as- 
sumed responsibility for three pilot stud- 
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ies in, first, California, where half of the 
land is in Federal ownership; second, 
Minnesota, where State and county own- 
erships predominate; and third, in North 
Carolina, where 268,000 private owners 
hold 92 percent of the forest land. 

The suggestions of the initial investi- 
gation in California, completed in 1958 
with publication of “California Lands— 
Ownership, Use, and Management,” now 
are being studied more intensively by a 
committee of the California Legislature. 
Also, a Wildland Research Institute has 
been created in the University of Cali- 
fornia to determine better ways of man- 
aging the resource. 

The second survey is in its final stages 
in Minnesota. An interim committee of 
the State legislature already has picked 
up the preliminary recommendations 
with a view to introducing corrective 
legislation. 

Now we look forward with much inter- 
est to initation of a similar project in 
North Carolina. 

Meantime it is suggested that other 
States and the Federal Government may 
well consider the need for similar studies. 


DEDICATION OF A ROOM IN THE 
NEW SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 
FOR USE BY PRAYER GROUPS IN 
THE CAPITOL 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, February 4, the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] de- 
livered an inspiring speech to the Ladies’ 
Prayer Group of the Congress dedicating 
a room in the New Senate Office Building 
for their use. This room will also be 
used by other prayer groups in Congress 
from time to time. There is nothing 
more powerful than prayer to guide us as 
we go about our work. 

The Ladies’ Prayer Group and the 
Men's Prayer Group on Capitol Hill are 
both affiliated with the International 
Christian Leadership, a national organi- 
zation composed of more than 200 such 
prayer groups. I thought it would be 
well to bring the fact that we have prayer 
groups in our Nation’s Capitol, and that 
this room has been dedicated for their 
use, to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, for this reason I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks 
which Senator JoHNSTON made at the 
dedication of this room be printed in the 
body of the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 

DEMOCRAT, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, DEDICATING 

A ROOM IN THE NEw SENATE OFFICE BUILD- 

ING FOR USE BY CONGRESSIONAL PRAYER 

GROUPS 

Ladies, friends, it is a source of great 
pleasure to me to be able to present this 
room to the Ladies’ Prayer Group. Here you 
may gather for a weekly communion with our 
Maker. You ladies cherish this privilege of 
meeting to pray. I hasten to add that much 


can be accomplished by prayer groups such 
as yours. — 

St. Matthew tells us that Where two or 
three are gathered together in My name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” 

We have assembled this morning to dedi- 
cate this room to a refreshed, renewed and 
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continued service by prayer to the giver of 
all good and perfect gifts. We must continue 
to renew our faith in our Saviour and return 
our grateful thanks to Him for the manifold 
blessings He has bestowed upon us, the rich- 
ness of love and abiding grace. 

Man—and I refer of course to women—may 
not live by bread alone. Man requires and 
demands a divine power as a source of help 
and guidance. Here in this room you may 
gather. In its quietness you may ask for 
divine intercession, spiritual guidance and 
seek forgiveness for the errors of the flesh. 

No man or woman is really great who 
neglects his responsibility to pray. 

Lord Tennyson has said, More things are 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams of. 
Wherefore let Thy voice rise like a fountain 
for me night and day.” 

Reverently and in the name of our Saviour 
and Lord, I dedicate this room as a room of 
prayer that the Lord may continue to bestow 
upon us His blessings and guide us in His 
ways now and forever more. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE DOMESTIC 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, it was 
the earnest desire of the junior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire to be present 
and participate briefly in the colloquy 
which took place yesterday on the floor 
led by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] re- 
garding our textile industry and its prob- 
lems. Because of an important com- 
mittee meeting, I could not be present, 
and therefore, although I shall be ex- 
tremely brief, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 2 minutes extra—5 min- 
utes in all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from South Car- 
olina and the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island, with whom I serve 
on the special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce studying the problems facing 
the textile industry in this country, de- 
serve great commendation for their de- 
voted work on this subcommittee. 

The subcommittee was created and its 
work authorized as the result of a reso- 
lution which the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire introduced into the 
Senate. It is a privilege to serve with 
these Senators and under the able 
chairmanship of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

I am not going to take the time to 
reiterate or reemphasize the matters 
that were so well presented and so 
forcibly emphasized by these and other 
Senators on this floor yesterday. Need- 
less to say, it is a subject upon which 
I feel deep concern. 

Since World War II, 325,000 textile 
jobs have disappeared, and more than 
12,000 of those textile jobs have been 
lost in my own State of New Hampshire, 
which is one of the oldest textile States 
in the Union. 

I am not going to rehearse what was 
said yesterday, but I do wish to call the 
attention of the Senate, the Congress, 
and the people to one point that did not 
happen to be referred to yesterday and, 
which I think is rather impressive, and 
that we ought to consider, and that is the 
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Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States has recently issued the fourth 
quarterly report for 1959 on export con- 
trol, and on page 3 of that report under 
Security Export Controls appears the 
following significant line of informa- 
tion: 


Among the commodities approved for ex- 
port to eastern European countries during 
the fourth quarter of 1959 were: textile 
mill to U.S.S.R. $17 million. 


Mr. President, in the New York Times 
for December 29, 1959, appeared an ar- 
ticle further amplifying this incident. 
I ask that it be inserted at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 29, 1959] 


U.S. SYNDICATE WILL Equip Bic TEXTILE PLANT 
IN Sovrer—Grovurp To INSTALL SPINNING 
AND WEAVING MACHINES VALUED AT $20 MIL- 
LION— FIRST SUCH DEAL SINCE THE WAR 

(By Osgood Caruthers) 

Moscow, December 28.—A consortium of 
more than 40 American companies signed a 
contract with the Soviet Union today to 
provide the machinery for a new $30 million 
textile plant. 

The American group will also install the 
machinery in the projected 50,000-spindle 
plant. It will be one of the largest spinning 
and weaving mills erected anywhere since 
World War II. 

It was understood that the cost of the ma- 
chinery to be purchased from the American 
consortium would be about $20 million. The 
estimated total cost of $30 million includes 
construction. 

This was the first such agreement between 
the Soviet Union and American companies 
for construction of plants since the years 
before the war, when Ford and International 
Harvester set up factories in the Soviet Union 
and US. engineers helped build the first 
big hydroelectric power dam on the Dnieper 
River. 

The contract was signed in Moscow after 
months of difficult negotiations and intensive 
competition with a British group. 

The consortium is Intertex International, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York. It 
agreed to furnish machinery and install it 
in the plant at Kalinin, halfway between 
Leningrad and Moscow. 

Although the Soviet Union originally 
sought credits and had been offered them by 
the British group, the final deal called for 
cash payments. The American negotiators, 
headed by Sidney H. Scheuer, board chair- 
man of Intertex, said shipments of equip- 
ment were expected to be completed during 
the first quarter of 1961. 

The American group of 15 sales executives 
and technicians who had conducted the nego- 
tiations were cautious about revealing details 
of the contract they signed today with repre- 
sentatives of the official Soviet organization 
called Techmachimport. It was believed, 
however, that actual construction of the 
plant would be carried out by Soviet work- 
ers, possibly with the Americans giving tech- 
nical advise on the installation of machinery. 

A statement issued by the consortium said 
the plant would represent the most ad- 
vanced technology in all departments.” 

A plant of this kind, which according to 
the American representatives, would be able 
to spin, weave, and finish cotton, worsted 
blends and synthetic fibers, will obviously 
give valuable assistance to Soviet textile pro- 
duction. 

Less than a month ago the Government 
decreed a great expansion of the textile in- 
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dustry, including the building of new pana, 
renovation of old ones and s' 

existing production lines. This was yaar Bo} 
as a measure to meet growing consumer de- 
mands for quality goods as well as quantity 
and to fit into Premier Khrushchev’s elabo- 
rate 7-year economic plan for overtaking the 
United States, 

Part of that plan calls for production of 
synthetic materials on an infinitely greater 
scale. The Soviet Union has already asked 
the United States for credits and approval 
of the purchase of whole chemical plants to 
produce them. Thus far, Washington has 
rejected such requests. 

The Soviet Union has recently concluded 
contracts with Italian concerns to build a 
nylon plant. It is reported that this plant 
will also be near Kalinin, a city of 260,000, 
and that it no doubt will supply materials 
for the spinning and weaving plants. 

Production from such plants will enable 
the Soviet Union to offer greater amounts of 
materials to the underdeveloped countries, 
where an all-out economic aid and trade 
offensive is going on. 

There appeared to be political significance 
in the fact that the Soviet Union has been 
trying for more than a year to penetrate 
Washington’s unwillingness to trade with 
the Communist world. 

The contract signed today far exceeds the 
total value of U.S. exports to the So- 
viet Union in 1958. According to Soviet 
statistics, this trade amounted to 19 million 
rubles, or at the official rate of four to a 
dollar, a little less than $5 million. Soviet- 
American trade showed a marked increase 
this year. 

Among major companies associated with 
the transaction are the James Hunter Ma- 
chine Co. of North Adams, Mass.; Crompton 
& Knowles of Worcester, Mass.; the Whitin 
Machine Works of Whitinsville, Mass.; the 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. of Orange, Mass.; 
the National Drying Machine Co. of Phila- 
delphia, and the Cocker Machine and Foun- 
dry Co. of Gastonia, N.C. 

Mr. Scheuer led the negotiations and was 
aided by Norman Garlington and T. D. 
Lewis, Jr., vice president of Intertex. 

The negotiations were based on a project 
outlined in April 1958. Earlier this year 
they nearly broke down, but resumed at the 
beginning of this month. 


EARLIER DEALS NOTED 

Mr. Scheuer said here yesterday that In- 
tertex had been selling complete textile 
plants to the Soviet Union for some time. 

A knitting plant supplied by Intertex is 
operating and equipment is being shipped 
for a 15,000-spindle worsted spinning plant 
and a tufted-carpet mill. 

Mr. Scheuer emphasized that the new 
contract was the first to provide also for 
American assistance in the installation of the 
plant equipment. 

Intertex International is an affiliate of 
Scheuer & Co., a textile brokerage concern 
also of 270 Madison Avenue. The active 
phase of business relations between Intertex 
and the Soviet Union dates from April 1958, 
when the New York concern invited a group 
of Soviet textile men to visit the United 
States. 

The group, led by N. Y. Chesnokov, chief 
of the Light Industry Section of the Soviet 
Planning Committee, toured the plants of 
many of the textile-machinery manufactur- 
ers associated with the new contract. 


Mr. COTTON. I shall quote only one 
paragraph from this article. After de- 
scribing the fact that a $30 million mod- 
ern textile mill will be set up in Russia— 
the article indicates that U.S. sources 
will provide $20 million worth of the 
most modern textile machinery to equip 
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the plant. I want to make it plain we 
are not giving it to them. 

The New York Times comments in the 
article: 

A plant of this kind, which, according to 
the American representatives, would be able 
to spin, weave, and finish cotton, worsted 
blends and synthetic fibers, will obviously 


give valuable assistance to Soviet textile 
production. 


Mr. President, the distinguished and 
able Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], in his additional views, pub- 
lished in the report of the Joint Economic 
Committee on Employment, Growth, and 
Price Levels, said: 

Although we are not engaged in a hot war, 
the life and death struggle between the eco- 
nomic and social systems of freedom versus 
communism—still the cold war now phasing 
into predominantly an economic struggle— 
demands unusual expenditures, personal sac- 
rifice and a dynamic policy. The peaceful 
competition between the United States and 
the free world versus the U.S.S.R. and the 
Communist world is now shifting more and 
more into the economic sphere—an indica- 
tion of growing confidence by the U.S.S.R. 
in its power in the economic area. 


I quote this passage because it is be- 
fore the Senate as a part of the Eco- 
nomic Committee’s report and because 
the Senator from New York has so well 
expressed the point I want to make. 

In the years since World War II, we 
have exported, and in many cases given, 
to other nations, including Japan, the 
best, most modern and competitive tex- 
tile machinery that we could produce. 
We have given the know-how. We have 
built up competition. 

There are good reasons to be advanced 
for this. I do not wish to be an ob- 
structionist in the matter of seeking a 
peaceful solution between this Nation 
and the Communist world. 

However, when we are fighting des- 
perately to save a dying textile industry 
in this country, I believe it is exceed- 
ingly unfortunate that the determina- 
tion should be made downtown, in the 
Department of Commerce, that we 
should provide our greatest competitor 
in the cold war with a modern textile 
plant, with the latest and best machin- 
ery, so that they may set it up, expand 
it, and copy it in their production of 
textiles, and in that way improve their 
competition with the free world. 

Mr. President, we spend our time on 
the floor of the Senate shouting about 
our defense and about the missile gap, 
and about how we might be slipping be- 
hind the Soviets in the contest. At 
the same time we turn around and select 
an area which is just as vital, if not 
more vital, than the competition between 
armaments, an area in which this coun- 
try is in the worst possible situation to- 
day, the textile industry, and proceed to 
deliver this modern plant to our greatest 
rivals, those who have not shown any 
desire or willingness to meet us halfway 
in friendly competition, but only desire 
to crowd us out of every industrial and 
economic field possible. 

Mr. President, I hope this sort of pol- 
icy will not continue. How softheaded 
can we get? 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR 
McGEE AT THE NORTH CAROLINA 
CONFERENCE ON WORLD AF- 
FAIRS 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, on 
February 11, 1960, the junior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGre] made an 
unusually penetrating address at the 
North Carolina Conference on World 
Affairs held in Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Senator McGee has made several 
speeches in my State during the past 2 
years. All of them have been outstand- 
ing, and the people of North Carolina 
look upon Senator McGee as one of the 
truly great statesmen of our times. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there appear in the body of 
the Record an editorial which appeared 
in the February 1960 edition of the 
Daily Tar Heel, the student newspaper 
of the University of North Carolina, con- 
cerning Senator Men's speech of Feb- 
ruary 11. It is an example of the high 
regard we in North Carolina have for 
the able Senator from Wyoming. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Daily Tar Heel, Feb. 17, 1960] 

MCGEE AND OUR WorLD 

Senator Gate McGee, of Wyoming, is a man 
who makes a good deal of sense in a day and 
age when most politicians are content to deal 
with platitudes and generalities. His ideas 
are based on sound personal observations and 
his outlook is one which might best be 
termed one of refreshing pessimism. 

The good Senator from the frontier spoke 
here last week as the featured guest at the 
Tenth Annual North Carolina Council on 
World Affairs. Several of his statements are 
worthy of comment and further exploration. 

McGee is a former history professor at 
several universities, including the University 
of Wyoming, his last post before being 
elected to our most exclusive men's club, in 
the fall of 1958. With this academic back- 
ground, Mod advocates, as might be ex- 
pected, a mass exchange of American stu- 
dents with colleges and universities in other 
lands. 

The Senator feels that study abroad 
should be an integral, and indeed; a required 
part of each student’s education. He pro- 
poses that the U.S. Government finance 
something like a million students a year to 
study in other countries. This is composed 
to the figure of 8,000-10,000 being thrown 
around now in the Senate. This would 
pbviously be an expensive proposition, but as 
McGee points out, surviving the challenge 
we face will be expensive and will require 
ingenuity and sacrifice on the part of the 
American people. 

Speaking on the world situation in gen- 
eral, McGee pointed to the dangers presented 
by our attitudes and complacency. He 
stated that there is a tendency for us to feel 
that we have arrived and reached the pin- 
nacle of man’s possibilities. In reality, as 
McGee pointed out, we possess the greatest 
assortment of useless and unnecessary 
gadgets in the history of mankind. What we 
possess materially, we lack inwardly. 

He touched, as all realists must, on the 
revolution of rising expectations, Adlai 
Stevenson's brilliant phrase for describing 
the world of today. The people of the world 
have been shown our standard of living and 
wish to equal it. But instead of attempting 
to force the uncommitted peoples to bow to 
our will and accept our way of life, MCGEE 
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says we must try to understand them. He 
was quick to point out our tendency to con- 
demn those countries which do not have a 
democratic form of government, and then 
added that our country, when it was young, 
was anything but purely democratic. You 
don't legislate democracy or freedom; it is 
something which comes from within, a con- 
cept which takes a long period to condition 
those who live under it. 

And then he concluded with the world of 
tomorrow, what he feels will surely be an 
Asian world, due largely to the population 
explosion in that part of the world. Cer- 
tainly the potential of these people to de- 
velop is largely dependent on the aid sup- 
plied to them. The Senator maintains we 
must step up our aid commitments to them. 
He is right. 

Concluding, he used the story of Rip Van 
Winkle. Old Rip went to sleep in 1769 under 
a British King and awoke in 1789 under an 
American President. He had slept through 
the Revolution. In McGee's own words: 
“God help us if we sleep through this 
revolution.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks made by the junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], re- 
lating to the address delivered by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. McGee] before the North 
Carolina Conference on World Affairs, 
held in Chapel Hill, N.C., on February 
11, 1960. 

In his address, Senator MCGEE advo- 
cated certain steps which America must 
take in order to insure the kind of world 
we want. The Senator from Wyoming 
also outlined what the world of the next 
decade will likely be, and what our coun- 
try can do to influence the changes 
which are occurring at this time in 
history. 

I commend the address to the Senate 
for consideration. I think it was a very 
wholesome one, gives us a good deal to 
think about, and offers us new and far- 
flung ideas. 

For the information of the Senate, the 
aforementioned address can be found 
on page 3070 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 19, 1960. 


CONNALLY RESERVATION TO 
WORLD COURT TREATY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
one of the most far-reaching proposals 
now pending before the committees of 
Congress is Senate Resolution 94, which 
would secure the repeal of the Connally 
reservation to the so-called World Court 
Treaty. The Connally reservation has 
been much maligned in the most recent 
attempt to cast it aside in an effort to 
win an illusory international popularity 
contest. It is most heartening to know 
that there are still sound minds which 
perceive the very cogent reasons for the 
essentiality of the continued existence 
of the Connally reservation. Former 
Senator Tom Connally has, himself, re- 
affirmed his strong position in favor of 
the amendment, and in this regard I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
former Senator Connally to the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, dated February 16, be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 
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I also ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed at this point in my re- 
marks an editorial by Mr. Raymond 
Moley, entitled “World Peace by Law,” 
which appeared in the February 22 edi- 
tion of Newsweek. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


FEBRUARY 16, 1960. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: My position on 
the so-called Connally reservation has in no 
way changed since I originally advocated 
its adoption. You may remember that at 
that time I said in part: 

“The United States is the object of envy 
of many nations of the world and many peo- 
ples. Our Treasury is most attractive to 
them. Immigration to our shores is some- 
thing they dream of. I do not favor and I 
shall not vote to make it possible for the 
International Court of Justice to decide 
whether a question of immigration to our 
shores is a domestic question or an interna- 
tional question. It is a domestic question, 
of course; but the Court might contend it is 
international in character. 

“Mr. President, do we wish to submit to the 
International Court the question whether 
we have a right to levy tariffs and duties 
and to regulate matters of that kind? They 
are purely domestic questions, and I do not 
propose to have the International Court 
have jurisdiction over them. 

“Do we want the International Court of 
Justice to render judgment in a case in- 
volving the navigation of the Panama Canal? 
The Court might say, ‘It is an international 
stream, like the Dardanelles, * * * and 
problems relative to it are international 
problems.’ Such problems are not interna- 
tional.” (92 CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 10695.) 

I believe that the repeal of the amendment 
which reserves to the United States of 
America the sovereign right to determine 
what matters are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the United States 
would be most unwise. And I am far from 
alone in this belief. The Texas Bar Associa- 
tion and many other professional organiza- 
tions and patriotic societies have written to 
assure me that they remain very strongly 
opposed to repeal. 

I wish also to express my deep regrets that 
a matter of such serious importance as the 
so-called Connally reservation is being 
treated as a propaganda device in an attempt 
to win an international popularity contest. 

I should appreciate your reading this let- 
ter to the members of your committee at the 
public hearing you are having on Senate 
Resolution 94, February 17, 1960, and mak- 
ing it part of the published record, 

Sincerely, 
Tom CONNALLY, 


WORLD PEACE BY Law 
(By Raymond Moley) 

As an ideal, “world peace through law” 
has moved enlightened minds over many 
centuries. There were many prophets even 
before Dante wrote his De Monarchia in the 
14th century. Three hundred years later, 
Hugo Grotius became the founder of mod- 
ern international law. There have also 
been many judicial bodies of an interna- 
tional nature, the latest of which is the 
United Nations International Court of Jus- 
tice. The U.S. Senate by resolution in 1946 
recognized its jurisdiction. 

At that time, however, wise people recog- 
nized that under modern conditions many 
domestic concerns might be construed to be 
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international and that we would need some 
protection against having our internal affairs 
dragged before a tribunal dominated by 
other nations. Senator Tom Connally then 
succeeded in having added to our recognition 
of the Court’s jurisdiction the words, “as 
determined by the United States.” That 
was the Connally reservation. We were not 
alone in specifying a reservation. Twenty- 
two other nations have made such limita- 
tions of their own. 


CONNALLY RESERVATION 


But now the effervescent Senator HUBERT 
Humpurey has before the Senate a resolu- 
tion to repeal the Connally reservation. 
This idea, born of a current flush of opti- 
mism, holds that since we are strong—which 
Humpurey frequently denies—we can attain 
peace by unilaterally submitting our do- 
mestic affairs to the caprice of others. An 
unusual group of bedfellows supports the 
Humphrey proposal. There are, of course, 
his fellow “liberals” in the Senate, also 
many global societies, and, strangely enough, 
the Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General. The State Department in an offi- 
cial policy statement has stated that there 
is no longer any distinction between ‘do- 
mestic’ and ‘foreign’ affairs.” This doctrine 
would apply to such subjects as immigration, 
tariffs, and the Panama Canal, which we 
have regarded as vital to our internal affairs. 

The court to which we would assign such 
interests under the Humphrey self-denying 
act is composed of 15 judges selected by the 
United Nations. We, as well as other coun- 
tries, have one judge. The U.S. S. R. and 
Poland have one each. Several small coun- 
tries are also represented. 

But while the Communist bloc thus out- 
numbers us in the court, no Iron Curtain 
country has agreed to submit to the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the court. This is 
indeed a strange situation, in which people 
sit on the court to administer law which they 
themselves refuse to recognize as binding. 


CONSENT, KEY WORD r 


In their zeal for an ideal, those who pro- 
pose unilateral legal disarmament forget the 
true nature of law and its capacity to com- 
mand obedience. Woodrow Wilson sacrificed 
popularity, health, and life itself for the 
ideal. But he understood the reality of civil 
obedience and the substance of courts and 
judges. In his four point speech on July 
4, 1918, he summed up the matter in a sen- 
tence: 

“What we seek is the reign of law, based 
upon the consent of the governed and 
sustained by the organized opinion of man- 
kind,” 

“Consent” has a long history and deep 
meaning. It is real only when those involved 
freely, knowingly, willingly, and with a part 
in creating the situation, enter into the 
benefits and responsibilities of the decision. 
It is not present when a virile and sizable 
minority disagrees. “Opinion” is not 
created by law. Opinion creates law. 
Opinion, not a mere majority in the U.N. 
or in a township. We learned that when we 
tried to enforce sumptuary laws here. The 
overwhelming majority must see law as the 
embodiment of what it deems just. After 
law, there must be courts. 

There is no such world law now, with 
great Communist nations in defiance of 
what other nations believe to be justice and 
sacred obligation. We should, however, 
seek for such consent and the law that 
defines it. The International Court of Jus- 
tice is useful to remind us of the ideal and 
to adjudicate what minor matters come 
before it. But we must not alienate our 
responsibility to stay strong and thus 
through weakness dissipate our moral influ- 
ence in the world. Legal disarmament 
would be as disastrous as military disarma- 
ment. 


Pe a I 
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THE EAST-WEST CENTER: MOSCOW 
VERSION 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
a front page story in yesterday’s New 
York Times tells of a university of 
friendship of peoples which the Soviet 
Union will open this year in Moscow. 
Its creation was first announced by 
Premier Khrushchev last Sunday, but 
details are now available for the first 
time. 

The new university will offer scholar- 
ships, including full maintenance and 
stipends, to students from Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Engineers, teach- 
ers, economists, agriculturalists, doctors, 
and other specialists will be trained in 
4- and 5-year programs. The first year 
enrollment is estimated at 500, to in- 
crease to 3,000 or 4,000 in the future. 

The news report goes on to say: 

The Soviet move to attract leading young 
specialists, teachers, and physicians from 
backward nations is part of a mounting 
campaign to win the sympathies and support 
of peoples in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Besides training the foreign students, the 
university apparently will attempt to give 
representatives of underdeveloped nations a 
sense of special importance and identity in 
Moscow. That is how the institution is 
likely to become an important adjunct of 
Moscow's current campaign in those na- 
tions. 


Mr. President, if imitation is the sin- 
cerest form of flattery, our distinguished 
majority leader should indeed be flat- 
tered by this action of the Kremlin. 
You will recall that last June the senior 
Senator from Texas introduced a bill to 
accomplish this same basic purpose on 
behalf of the foreign relations programs 
of the United States. At that time he 
proposed that a center for cultural and 
technical interchange between East and 
West be established by the State De- 
partment in the new State of Hawaii. 

Here, the term “East-West” was used, 
not to signify the two opposing sides of 
the slowly thawing cold war, but the 
two sides of the Pacific Ocean, in which 
lies Hawaii, the cultural bridge across 
that broad ocean. 

With the support of many Senators, 
conspicuously that of the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, Sen- 
ator JoHNsON’s proposal was incorporat- 
ed in the Mutual Security Act of 1959 as 
a directive to the Secretary of State to 
make recommendations to the Congress 
as to the best way of establishing this 
East-West Center. 

The report of the Secretary of State 
was made promptly on the convening of 
this session of Congress. The Secretary 
reported that the proposed international 
center could “constitute a valuable long- 
term contribution to the promotion of 
better relations and understanding 
among the United States and the nations 
of Asia and the Pacific.“ It further 
recommended that the center should be 
established at the University of Hawaii, 
because of the facilities and personnel 
knowledgeable of the Pacific Basin al- 
ready existing at the university which 
would be available for the center. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, no pro- 
vision was made for the creation of the 
center in the budget submitted to Con- 
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gress, The administration has given its 
blessing, but has provided no cash. That 
is up to Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I congratu- 
late the very able and effective Senator 
from Hawaii for the very fine statement 
he is making. The situation is as he 
states it. All of us who have been vitally 
interested in the establishment of the 
proposed center deeply regret that it 
has not been possible to get more effec- 
tive support from the executive depart- 
ment. 

I am hopeful that in the days ahead 
the executive branch of the Government 
may see fit to help us more than it has 
in the past. I really believe that they 
agree with the sentiment in Congress 
that it would be wise and effective, in 
cooperation with the student philoso- 
phers of the world, to establish an East- 
West Center. I believe such a center 
would give value received for every dol- 
lar spent on it. 

I am hopeful that before the con- 
clusion of this session it will have been 
possible to enact the necessary enabling 
law and to provide the necessary appro- 
priations to permit the construction of 
adequate facilities and, at least, in co- 
operation with the students of other na- 
tions to formulate an effective program 
which will be born this year. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


time of the Senator from Hawaii has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Hawaii may have 2 ad- 
ditional minutes, since I have imposed 
upon his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. The distin- 
guished Senator from Texas has uttered 
encouraging words in relation to what 
we hope will be a period of real progress 
concerning this project. 

As in other fields, we are moving more 
deliberately than the Russians in this 
movement. Under a government where 
power is concentrated in the hands of a 
few, the leap from idea to action can be 
quick. In a democracy we must care- 
fully consider new programs and obtain 
widespread understanding and consent 
before we move ahead. This is our way; 
in this is our strength—provided that 
after mature consideration we do indeed 
move. 

Mr. President, there is a significant 
difference between the Russian model 
of an international institute and the 
American model proposed by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jonnson]. As described 
by Izvestia, through the correspondent 
of the New York Times, the Russian 
center would provide for one-way traffic 
only. Foreign students would be in- 
structed in a separate institution, apart 
from Russian students. Perhaps the 
Soviet leaders are fearful of what the 
Russian students, say, at the University 
of Moscow, might learn from the guests 
if they were studying side by side. 
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The International Center proposed to 
be established at the University of Ha- 
walli would provide for two-way traffic. 

It would give American students a 
chance to learn about Asian cultures, as 
well as educate young people from across 
the Pacific in the ideals, institutions, and 
problems of the United States. Tech- 
nical training would also be offered by 
skilled teachers, but within a center 
which sought, above all, to engender the 
mutual understanding and respect that 
alone makes possible enduring peace 
among nations. 

Mr. President, Congress and the State 
Department have given and are continu- 
ing to give attention to the proposal for 
creating the East-West center to serve 
the most constructive aspects of our for- 
eign policy. I hope and trust that when 
the proposal comes before the Senate 
for adoption it will be approved, so that 
we will not further lag behind our com- 
petitors in the struggle for the minds 
of men. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Hawaii yield? 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I compliment the 
able Senator from Hawaii for his excel- 
lent presentation, and likewise commend 
the distinguished majority leader for his 
active interest in this extremely worth- 
while east-west project. It is, as has 
been pointed out, a great pity that the 
administration has not thus far seen fit 
to approve this worthwhile project, which 
is so important in promoting excellent re- 
lations between America and Asia, and 
in building upon the great asset which 
the admission of Hawaii as the 50th State 
provides in this field. The center has 
great potentialities to improve our rela- 
tions with the peoples across the Pa- 
cific, relations which have already been 
improved through the visits to the Orient 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fonc] and Hawaii's able 
Representative in the House, Mr. Dan 
INOUYE. 

I am hopeful that before this session 
has been concluded, Congress will have 
enacted the legislation necessary to make 
it possible for the east-west center to 
get started. I shall do everything in my 
power to help bring that event about. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska for his 
support. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Hawaii yield? 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I, too, wish to join 
with those who are commending the able 
Senator from Hawaii for once again 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the Senate. There are those of us who 
believe that this proposal is such a good 
idea that we should like to see inaugu- 
rated a similar type of operation which 
will serve to improve and cement rela- 
tions between North America and Central 
and South America, with respect to Latin 
America particularly. We believe this 
type of operation could well be estab- 
lished either in the southern tip of 
Florida, or if not there, then in Puerto 
Rico. It would be a very meaningful 
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step in improving relationships between 
the northern and the southern parts of 
this hemisphere. 

I assure the Senator from Hawaii that 
he will have my full cooperation in 
bringing to a reality the East-West Cul- 
tural Center. I am certain the Senator 
from Hawaii will lend his support to a 
similar type of operation designed to 
improve North-South relations. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. That is true. I 
am certain that we will all be interested 
in the Senator’s proposal. 

Is it not interesting that Russia is now 
so openly bidding for a place in the 
thinking and in the cultural and emo- 
tional life of the South American Re- 
publics? We have not heard much of 
that in the past, but it is coming very 
much to the fore now. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
should also like to join in endorsing the 
proposal of the junior Senator from 
Florida. I think that while we are im- 
proving the relations between East and 
West, we certainly must not neglect to 
improve our relations between the 
northern and the southern portions of 
our hemisphere. We have a very close 
bond with our neighbors to the south. I 
am happy to see that in recent years our 
relations with our immediate land 
neighbor to the south, Mexico, have be- 
come greatly improved. 

I believe an institution of the kind 
which the able junior Senator from 
Florida has suggested would be most 
useful and most constructive. I hope 
that the project will be pushed to 
realization. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania will state it. 
Mr. SCOTT. Who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Hawaii hav- 
ing expired, the Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
was on the floor, seeking recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair had previously recognized the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. The time 
of the Senator from Hawaii had expired. 

Will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield to the Senator from Alaska? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will gladly yield. I 
simply desire to confirm my right to the 
floor. 


STREAM POLLUTION 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, in discussing the President’s veto 
of the water pollution bill, I pointed out, 
as shocking, what the people of the 
United States are denied in the field of 
water pollution control, in contrast with 
what is being done for foreign nations 
in the very same field. We are being re- 
peatedly told by the White House that 
our demands in the United States to 
satisfy major needs in many fields in 
our own country are extravagant, are 
inflationary, and tend to unbalance the 
budget; whereas we are enjoined by the 
same Chief Executive that funds for sim- 
ilar projects in foreign nations, and in 
far larger amounts, must not be cut by 
one nickel. 
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I have just received a telegram from 
Mr. A. W. Boddy, executive director of 
the Alaska Sportsman’s Council. He is 
a very able and prominent Alaskan fig- 
ure in the field of conservation. Al- 
though I shall ask unanimous consent to 
place Mr. Boddy’s telegram in the Rrc- 
orp following my remarks, I wish to read 
at this point one sentence from his tele- 
gram, a sentence which goes to the heart 
of the problem which has been raised 
by the Presidential veto of the water 
pollution bill. 


The present state of pollution of vital 
water resources has reached the point where 
it jeopardizes each and every individual with- 
in our Nation. It is also my firm belief that 
pollution has proceeded to the point where 
it is impossible for the individual States to 
cope with the situation. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire telegram from Mr. 
Boddy be printed at this point in my 
remarks, I fully share the views he ex- 
presses. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


JUNEAU, ALASKA, February 25, 1960. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: God saw fit to 
bless America with an abundance of natural 
resources through use and utilization of 
these many resources through the years. It 
has become possible for us to become the 
greatest nation on earth but we have made 
mistakes; perhaps the most outstanding mis- 
take or abuse has been pollution of our valu- 
able water resources. Increasing population 
and the demand for more safe potable water 
by the individual points up very vividly the 
need for us to clean up our valuable water 
supply. The founders of our great Nation 
recognized the need for State and local gov- 
ernment and made adequate provision for 
protection of these rights within the Con- 
stitution. They also recognized the possible 
need for Federal controls and assistance to 
protect the interest of the Nation as a whole. 
It is my firm belief that we have arrived at 
such an occasion. The present state of pol- 
lution of vital water resources has reached 
the point where it jeopardizes each and every 
individual within our Nation. It is also my 
firm belief that pollution has proceeded to 
the point where it is impossible for the in- 
dividual States to cope with the situation. 
Our extensive river systems throughout the 
many States require nationwide effort to 
correct a disgraceful situation. In order 
that we may correct this situation it is my 
firm belief that the Federal Government 
should and must intervene at this time. It 
is extremely regrettable that President Ei- 
senhower has seen fit to veto H.R. 3610, the 
Blatnik water pollution bill in its amended 
version. In behalf of the Alaska Sportsmen’s 
Council, myself, and many other residents of 
the State of Alaska, I urge you to do every- 
thing possible to override the President’s 
veto of this important measure. 

Sincerely, 
A. W. “Bup” Boppy, 
Executive Director, Alaska Sports- 
men’s Council. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF 
TRADE IN ASIA AND AFRICA FOR 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, an ex- 

amination of matters related to our for- 

eign trade was made in some 19 coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa during the 
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months of November and December 1959. 
In each country visited, meetings were 
held with our Embassy staff, U.S. busi- 
nessmen, and officials and businessmen 
of the country visited. In the Far East 
and south Asia, I was accompanied by 
Mr. J. Clement Lapp; and in the Near 
East and Africa, by Mr. Hermann Ficker, 
both members of the staff for the foreign- 
trade study. In each country the focus 
of our examination was upon obstacles 
to trade and measures which may be 
taken to expand trade. I understand 
that the factual details and statistics on 
the status of our trade with each region 
are contained in the interim report of 
the staff to the committee. I shall, 
therefore, confine this report to my over- 
all conclusions, supplemented by a brief 
description of the major problems and 
matters discussed in each country. It 
may be noted that with the possible ex- 
ception of Japan, Hong Kong, and South 
Africa, the problems of trade cannot 
readily be separated from the general 
economic problems confronting nations 
in comparatively early stages of eco- 
nomic growth. 
SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS 


First. While the volume of our ex- 
ports to Asia and Africa has not declined 
to any great extent, there are formidable 
obstacles to any large-scale expansion of 
exports. The major obstacles to future 
expansion of United States exports are 
(a) lack of hard currency reserves or 
purchasing power in the developing na- 
tions and (b) competition in the field of 
machinery and manufactured goods from 
Japan and Western Europe. 

Second. The measures, other than 
grant-aid, that might be taken to im- 
prove their balance of payments situa- 
tion run the gamut of the measures es- 
sential to economic development. These 
would include measures to increase pro- 
ductivity, to increase the rate of savings 
and capital formation, to increase hard 
currency earnings through increased 
sales of their raw materials and other ex- 
ports, measures to iaerease domestic and 
foreign private investment, and the 
many other measures essential to sus- 
tained economic growth. 

Third. As for specific measures to meet 
increased competition and the problems 
of development as related to trade, I rec- 
ommend that the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce make an 
intensive study of the following sub- 
stantive questions: 

A. The adequacy of present trade pro- 
motion facilities of the Department of 
State and the Department of Commerce. 
This should include an examination of 
the trade mission and trade fair pro- 
grams, as well as a look at the activities 
of commercial attachés. I have the im- 
pression that our commercial attachés 
are overburdened, and that competitor 
governments may be offering to their 
businessmen better services than we are 
offering. A modest expansion and re- 
organization of our corps of commercial 
attachés would have positive results. 

B, The facilities for U.S. governmental 
or private trade credit, as compared 
with credits offered by competitor coun- 
tries. The American businessmen I met 
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looked upon the preferred credit terms 
of competitor countries as an important 
factor affecting our trade now and in the 
future. 

C. The relation of expanded trade to 
expanded private investment. I re- 
turned from Asia and Africa with the 
conviction that any large expansion of 
U.S. exports will go hand in hand with 
expanded private investments. I feel 
that our present investment-guarantee 
program and investment treaties are not 
enough. A few dedicated and knowl- 
edgeable people working full time assist- 
ing prospective American investors could 
produce results. I am not prepared to 
say that this program should be under 
the ICA or an expanded trade promo- 
tion corps in the Department of Com- 
merce, or both; it should be examined, 
however. 

D. Measures which may be taken to 
insure a maximum market, stable mar- 
ket, and stable price for the primary 
raw material exports of the less devel- 
oped countries, In some instances the 
value of our economic aid is canceled 
by conditions preventing maximum 
hard-currency earnings by these coun- 
tries. I recognize that this is a difficult 
problem. Through stockpiling pro- 
grams, our policy on excise taxes, our 
tariff and other instruments, the United 
States can aid in maintaining maximum 
earnings by the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. For the most part, these raw- 
material exports are not competitive 
with U.S. production. To the extent 
that there is an element of compe- 
tition with the more developed coun- 
tries, multilateral agreements among the 
nations concerned may be the answer. 
While international commodity agree- 
ments may not have been entirely sat- 
isfactory in the past, the developed 
countries should give imaginative 
thought to means for insuring a maxi- 
mum income to the less developed parts 
of the world. 

E. Measures, within the framework of 
GATT, to hasten the elimination of re- 
strictions imposed by several developed 
countries upon imports from the United 
States. Most of the countries visited 
maintain such restrictions for balance 
of payments reasons, Only in Japan 
does the state of economic health ap- 
pear to warrant an early removal of 
restrictions. Japan is moving in this di- 
rection. The counterpart, of course, is 
that the United States keep our restric- 
tions on imports at the minimum level 
consistent with the needs of protecting 
industries vital to the national defense. 
In this connection the Committee should 
also examine our export restrictions 
on strategic items. Some broad classifi- 
cations of what is strategic also encom- 
pass items which have no strategical 
value. 

F. Other measures to expand our ex- 
ports must be taken by the American 
business community. There is little that 
this Committee can do to improve de- 
livery time, instill foreign languages in 
American representatives to the extent 
that our competitors train themselves in 
foreign languages, or adapt the Ameri- 
can product to the needs of the Asian 
of African market or to compete favor- 
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ably in the provision of spare parts or 
services. I feel confident that the Ameri- 
can business community can compete 
favorably in these respects; and to the 
extent that higher prices may be a fac- 
tor, if we are pressed to do it, we can 
match competitors’ prices in most lines. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR 
SENATORS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, out of 
solicitude for the Membership of the 
Senate, and perhaps since the only so- 
licitude which the Senate can expect may 
be from among its own Members, for its 
own Members, and inasmuch as we are 
engaged in what appears to be a lengthy 
debate, and since some concern has been 
expressed over the effect of this debate 
upon the health of Members, therefore, 
Mr. President, I wish to make a sugges- 
tion to Members who are planning to 
make lengthy speeches. I do not, so far 
as I am now aware, plan to make such 
a speech, and I add that recently I have 
had a physical examination and I feel 
fine. But inasmuch as we have heard 
references to 50-hour speeches and 20- 
hour speeches, in consideration of their 
own health, I hope that Senators will 
consider the suggestion that the Senate 
physician, Dr. Calver, give them physical 
examinations, so that no Member of the 
Senate may by any miscalculation of his 
powers of endurance suffer any accident 
by virtue of the fact that he may not 
have had the benefit, in advance, of a 
physical examination. 

Mr. President, I hope my solicitude is 
duly appreciated. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
response to the remarks of the able Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, I may say that 
those of us who are opposing the so- 
called civil rights bill deeply appreciate 
his solicitude. Since the distinguished 
and able Senator from Pennsylvania is 
so solicitous about the health of those 
who are opposing these bills, I wonder 
whether he feels that in the interest of 
our health they should withdraw their 
espousal of these unreasonable and im- 
practical measures. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina is ad- 
dressing the question to me, I may say I 
am not the one to whom it should be 
addressed. I believe in the proposed leg- 
islation; and, of course, the fact that it 
is the pending order of business is a 
matter of policy decided by the distin- 
guished majority leader and the distin- 
guished minority leader. My suggestion 
was born simply out of solicitude for 
Members who may be compelled to speak 
at some length on either side of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ERVIN rose. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from North Carolina wish 
to speak on this particular point? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, like the 
Senator from South Carolina, I, too, ap- 
preciate the solicitude of the able and 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, and I should like to commend to 
the very prayerful consideration of the 
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majority leader and the minority leader 
the old statement— 


"Tis excellent to have a giant’s strength, 
but ‘tis tyrannous to use it as a giant. 


We are not engaged in a test of 
strength or power. We speak and we 
debate; but the question is, What are we 
debating? At this stage of the proceed- 
ings, Senators do not really know what 
they are debating. 

J assume that both the majority leader, 
the minority leader, and all the advo- 
cates of civil rights legislation desire to 
have passed a civil rights bill which will 
conform to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from North Carolina will indulge 
me, that is the most violent assumption 
the Senator ever made. 

Mr. ERVIN. Well, I still hope that is 
so, despite my almost abiding conviction 
to the contrary. 

But I do not know why we are in this 
sort of situation. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has a substitute 
pending; but, to my knowledge, about 50 
varieties of civil rights bills are being 
carried around in the pockets of Mem- 
bers. 

Having also served in the House of 
Representatives, I believe the part of 
wisdom demands that the House act 
first on this question. I know that in 
the very nature of things, by reason of 
its large membership and by reason of 
the rules under which it must operate, 
the House has very little opportunity to 
correct bad legislation passed by the 
Senate. On the contrary, due to the 
rules of the Senate and the right of all 
its Members to debate all propositions, I 
know that if the House passes a bad bill, 
the Senate will have a reasonable op- 
portunity to debate it and correct any 
errors in it. 

For that reason, the interests of good 
legislation would require that the pres- 
ent proceedings be laid aside until the 
House acts and until the House bill comes 
to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I do not know why the 
law which prevents cruelty to animals 
does not apply to the human animals in 
the Senate. I do not know why it is 
thought necessary physically and men- 
tally to exhaust all Southern Members 
who happen to oppose these bills, before 
the debate really starts and before the 
Senate actually knows the proposition 
with which it will be confronted. That 
is something which passes my power of 
comprehension. 

I cannot understand why adult men 
will act in this sort of way. It seems to 
me that we should lay aside this matter, 
and should wait until a bill comes to the 
Senate from the House. We will then 
know what the proposition is and will be 
able to debate it as rational beings. 

This is the only time I have ever 
known in which an overwhelming ma- 
jority of a legislative body which has 
complete control of procedure, not only 
denies to a minority all the benefits of 
procedure erected for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the rights of minorities, but also 
seeks to exhaust the minority physically 
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and mentally before the debate starts, 
and before the legislative body knows 
what is to confront it. 

To my mind, this procedure makes a 
mockery of the legislative process, and 
is impairing the dignity and the prestige 
of the Senate, not only in the eyes of its 
Members, but also in the eyes of the 
Nation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
briefly to me? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes, on the same 
basis—that in yielding for this purpose, 
I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, let me say 
again that I appeal to the majority 
leader and the minority leader to con- 
sider prayerfully the saying— 

Tis excellent to have a giant’s strength, 
but tis tyrannous to use it as a giant. 


Let there be no tyranny of the ma- 
jority in the U.S. Senate. Let the 
Senate act as a deliberative body, where 
Members reason together under proper 
circumstances, not under circumstances 
in which they are physically and men- 
tally exhausted before the time for rea- 
soning comes. It may be that some 
southerners may make significant con- 
tributions to the Nation if they are not 
physically and mentally exhausted by 
round-the-clock sessions before the Sen- 
ate knows what propositions it is to 
confront. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say that I thoroughly agree 
with the able expression of the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

I wish to address a remark or two to 
the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], who 
demonstrated considerable solicitude 
with respect to the Members who will 
speak at some length. 

I would think it might be possible for 
him to organize a humane society for the 
Senate, because I hope his solicitude is 
also in the hearts of others; and I think 
we could get him elected as president of 
it. It might be that we could adopt for 
it programs and platforms similar to the 
ones which other humane societies have 
with respect to certain animals; and I 
am certain that if there is that much 
solicitude, it might even be that we 
would not hold these long, round-the- 
clock sessions, and would not be tor- 
mented and anguished and put to the 
limit of our physical endurance. It 
might be that we could commence a pro- 
gram in connection with which there 
would begin to come to the offices of 
Senators mail similar to that which 
came in large quantities to Senators’ 
offices some years ago, when an anti- 
vivisection bill was before this body, at 
which time many people wrote to Sena- 
tors, “I do not think animals should be 
used as test specimens to determine what 
correct medical procedures should be 
followed.” 

It might be that we could get a real 
ground swell going here which would 
help get the Senate back on balance, 
and that we would not attempt to force 
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on people the kind of legislation pro- 
posed merely because they were too tired 
any longer to resist it. I think that 
might be a good idea. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In response to the 
question raised by the distinguished Sen- 
ators from North Carolina and Florida, 
and also in response to the point which 
was raised yesterday by the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida, I merely wish to say 
that I will be the last Member of the 
U.S. Senate to ever confess here publicly 
my incapacity to pursue my responsi- 
bilities as a Senator. I think, accord- 
ing to the record, there are only 26 Mem- 
bers of the Senate who in age are older 
than the minority leader, and many of 
the 26 older only by a year or two. I 
am, myself, willing to accept whatever 
burden, whatever onus, whatever my 
responsibilities are, and I do it in good 
conscience when this question as to the 
kind of physical burdens may be im- 
posed on the Members of the Senate is 
raised. 

I wanted to make it clear that I ask 
nothing for myself that I do not freely 
accord every Member of this body; but I 
intend, without confessing my incapac- 
ity to do this chore, to get it done if we 
can do it. 

I say further, we know what this is all 
about. Contrary to what was said here 
this morning, we know what we are de- 
bating. I shall not make confession of 
the fact that it is wise to wait on an- 
other branch of Congress to take action 
before we can act. In the days when 
I was a Member of the House of Repre- 
senatives I always thought all the brains, 
all the power, and all the wisdom were 
over on that side of the Capitol; and 
when I moved over here I thought all 
the profound and residual wisdom in the 
world was over on this side. It depends 
on where one sits. 

I do not believe the House will be 
complimented by any statement that the 
House ought to act first, and that then 
the Senate, in its infinite wisdom, will 
refine what the House has produced and 
make it workable before it can be en- 
grossed on the statute books. I do not 
believe that body would be complimented 
by such a statement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wish to ob- 
serve I trust the Senator from Illinois 
will stay in the Senate and not go to the 
House and move over to the other side 
of the Capitol, where all the brains, all 
the capacity, and all the vision in Wash- 
ington resided as long as he was in the 
House, because when he came over here 
those qualities then resided here. So I 
trust he will not move over to the House 
and leave the Senate completely bereft 
of any intelligence, vision, and wisdom, 


which he has. 
I thank the Senator 


Mr. DIRKSEN. 
for his compliment. 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. Presiden. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr] appears vitally 
interested in the health of Senators dur- 
ing this civil rights debate. However 
according to a statement made yester- 
day by the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, it appears that the contrary is 
true. He stated, and I quote: 

I believe we should go even further than 
those seven provisions— 


Speaking of the Dirksen civil rights 
proposal. 


I am a cosponsor of an additional bill 
which would restore part 3— 


That is the part that would permit 
troops to be used to enforce integration 
in the schools— 
which was stricken from the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957. It would give the Attorney 
General authority to initiate a civil injunc- 
tion to prevent interference with civil rights 
if an affected individual files a sworn com- 
plaint. 

I intend to fight for each of those pro- 


Those are the words of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. It seems by that statement he 
plans to go all of the way to have a part 
in forcing down the throats of the people 
of this Nation unreasonable, impractical, 
unwise, unnecessary, unconstitutional 
provisions, which are unfair. 

I want to say, as one Senator from a 
sovereign State, that I am opposed to 
those proposals; and I say further that 
there has been an atmosphere created 
that the southerners are putting up just 
a little fight, and that we know a bill is 
going to be passed anyway, and we take 
it for granted. 

Mr. President, no impression could be 
further from the truth. Speaking for 
myself—and I believe I speak the senti- 
ment of the other Southern Senators— 
we are truly and sincerely and bitterly 
opposed to the passage of these so-called 
civil rights proposals, and we expect to 
fight those proposals, and I put the Sen- 
ate on notice now, we expect to fight 
them to the finish. It is not going to be 
any sham battle. It is not going to bea 
battle just for the newspapers or for dis- 
play. We do it because we think in our 
hearts these bills are punitive, unreason- 
able, and unconstitutional, and it is our 
duty to do it in order to defend consti- 
tutional government in the United 
States. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I assure 
the very able and distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, the minority leader [Mr. 
Dirksen], that I am not primarily con- 
cerned about the health of Senators. 
What Iam concerned about is the whole- 
someness of the legislative process in the 
Senate of the United States and the 
wholesomeness of such legislation as 
may be enacted by its votes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I most 
respectfully but most emphatically take 
issue with the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina on his proposal 
that we in this body should wait for 
the House to act first. As a Member 
of the House, I saw countless instances 
where it was the House which improved 
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bills which had been sent to it by the 
Senate and which had been hastily 
passed here. I have in my office a rec- 
ord of many, many instances when that 
took place. 

The House is equally responsible, and 
thoroughly as well equipped to pass 
upon proposed legislation, as is the Sen- 
ate of the United States. The fact that 
the House has more Members, of course, 
makes it necessary for the House to 
spend less time in actual consideration 
of matters on the floor of the House, but 
oftentimes in the committees Members 
of the House are able to give more 
thorough consideration to bills. There 
is no reason under the sun why we 
should not proceed with the proposal 
which is before us and which has been 
before us for 2 weeks now. 

We talk about the professors at Tus- 
kegee Institute not having the right to 
vote, but I wonder when Senators of 
the United States are going to get the 
right to vote. 

Mr. President, none of us wants to 
be unfair or discourteous. None of us 
wants to impair the health of any other. 
None of us enjoys the idea of a 24-hour 
around-the-clock session starting next 
week, 

I have little doubt that if we could 
get down to business and could pass 
upon two or three of the amendments, 
since the Dirksen amendment has been 
severed into 7 parts, such sessions might 
not be necessary. If we could get some 
votes on one or two or three of those 
parts this week, I have every reason to 
believe—and I have not talked to them 
at all—that the distinguished majority 
leader and the distinguished minority 
leader might relent from this position of 
around-the-clock sessions next week. 
But with the situation which we face 
now—lengthy speeches on everything 
under the sun, including the civil rights 
bill before us—I see no alternative ex- 
cept to endeavor to keep the Senate in 
session until we dispose of some of these 
important matters. 


PLIGHT OF OREGON CRANBERRY 
GROWERS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, great 
concern has been advanced in my State 
by responsible cranberry growers over 
the impression that has been left in the 
minds of the American public by state- 
ments on the use of carcinogenic chem- 
icals in connection with the raising of 
this crop, 

The responsible cranberry growers to 
whom I have alluded, Mr. President, on 
February 2 wrote to me a letter in which 
they set forth the sequence of events 
antecedent to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration release. 

It can be seen, I feel, by any objective 
observer who reads this letter that the 
writers are men of sincerity and men 
who honestly tried to follow every rec- 
ommendation that was made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to protect the 
consumer. 

It is important, in my judgment, Mr. 
President, that the facts be placed on 
the record. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the letter, dated February 


February 25 


2, 1960, to which I have alluded, be 

printed at this point in my remarks, 
There being no objection, the letter 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
FEBRUARY 2, 1960. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
417 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse; We need your help. 

As manager of the Ocean Spray Cranber- 
ries, Inc., operations in Oregon, I want to 
present to you the facts concerning the ex- 
tent to which we went in order to make cer- 
tain that not a single cranberry produced by 
a single member would ever be placed upon 
the market if it contained any of the residue 
of amino-trlazole. 

In 1957 we impounded and held off the 
market berries from bogs which had been 
sprayed with the chemical. In April of 1958, 
the drug was cleared by the Department of 
Agrculture for post-harvest use, bearing out 
an earlier prediction of the specialists that 
they had expected its clearance. With that 
clearance some of the Oregon cranberry bog 
owners used the drug as directed on the post- 
harvest in 1958, after picking the 1958 crop. 

On or about the 15th of September 1959, 
inspectors from the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration informed me, as manager of the 
Ocean Spray Cranberries, Inc., that they 
were going to confiscate any berries found to 
contain a residue, regardless of how small, 
of amino-triazole, and regardless of when 
the ATA had been applied on the bogs, post- 
harvest or not. 

They came back again at the start of our 
season, about September 25. They looked 
over maybe 30, 40 to 50 percent of our bogs, 
talked to growers asking where they had 
sprayed, how much they had used, etc. They 
spent about 2 weeks in the area talking to 
growers, going in and out of the plant, and 
taking samples of the berries as we were tak- 
ing the harvest. During this period they 
also made recommendations to me as to how 
the crop should be handled. 

I followed every recommendation they 
made. This included coding the cases of 
fresh berries, indicating the bog they came 
from, and the name of the owner. They told 
me that in the event it became necessary to 
seize berries that their test proved con- 
tained residue of the drug they would seize 
only that lot numbered. 

We had no intention of putting any berry 
on the market that was produced on a bog 
where the chemical had been used, even on 
the outlying area of the bog, let alone on 
the bog itself. 

In line with that intention I carefully 
marked berries that came from every mem- 
ber, those berries from bogs where the chem- 
ical had been used were shipped to our Al- 
bany freezer where they still remain. Less 
than 10 percent of the remainder of the crop 
which had been produced on bogs where the 
chemical had not been used was sold in 
1959. The remainder of the crop, some 90 
percent, or approximately 4 million pounds, 
is being held voluntarily in warehouse freez- 
ers. 


The Food and Administration and 
the Oregon State Department of Agriculture 
provided chemists who ran tests for a period 
of 6 or 7 weeks on berries sent to market in 
Oregon. In spite of exhaustive testing they 
did not find a single sample that contained 
any trace of the chemical in the berry. 
They did not find one that was even suspi- 
cious, 

Please bear in mind, Senator, that there 
are in the State of Oregon this year only 
10 or 12 independent growers who market 
their berries outside of our organization. 
The berries coming from these 10 or 12 inde- 
pendent growers, outside of our association, 
were all tested and the only berries that were 
seized by the Food and Drug Administration 
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were two lots shipped by Dr. Falk, of North 
Bend, to California for testing before being 
released for canning. Dr. Falk has been an 
independent and not a member of our co-op 
for more than 3 years. 

Senator, through our own efforts we were 
able to independently make certain that not 
a single berry would be placed on the mar- 
ket for consumption that was produced at 
a bog where the chemical had been used. 
The exhaustive tests made by the Food and 
Drug Administration and by the Oregon 
State Department of Agriculture of berries 
that were placed on the market did not re- 
sult in the finding of a single contaminated 
berry grown in Oregon. 

Your constituents that are producers of 
cranberries in Oregon, and are members of 
Ocean Spray Cranberries, Inc., deeply resent 
the implications in the statements made by 
Mr. Flemming and others that Oregon cran- 
berry growers were responsible for contam- 
inated berries being placed on the market. 
Unless there is some clarification by these 
high Government officials, who are appar- 
ently bent on destroying any market for 
cranberries in the future, there will always 
remain a doubt in the minds of the Amer- 
ican people concerning the use of cranberries 
at any time. Mr. Flemming has successfully 
linked cranberries with cancer unjustifiably, 
and he should be made to correct that im- 
pression. It is in that respect that we plead 
for your help. 

Out of the hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of this chemical that has been man- 
ufactured and sold for use in agriculture 
to control weeds, less than 600 pounds was 
used by Oregon cranberry growers. In spite 
of the known fact that traces of this chem- 
ical have been found in other food crops, 
Secretary Flemming selected the cranberry 
crop to link with cancer, 

We will wind up in 1960 with not only the 
100 million pound 1959 cranberry carryover 
crop, but we will add to it another 100 mil- 
lion pounds, none of which will come from 
bogs where any of the chemical has been 
used, 

It seems unbelievable that any Govern- 
ment official could be so irresponsible as to 
be. bent on completely destroying an industry 
made up of around 2,000 independent small 
farmers; an industry in which these same 
members have during the past few years 
invested a large percentage of their returns 
from the sale of cranberries in promoting a 
market for cranberries, not only at Thanks- 
giving time but the year around. 

Whatever the result of suggested legisla- 
tion, or the possibility of court action, you 
can be helpful in seeing to it that plans are 
made now for helping us promote the sale 
of the 1960 crop of cranberries. 

Mr. Jack Dean, a former member of the 
board of directors of our association is join- 
ing me in this letter. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM Dorort. 
Jack DEAN. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want 
the farmers of Oregon to know that I 
am deeply concerned with two aspects 
of this whole problem. On the one hand 
the paramount importance of protecting 
the public health and on the other, 
checking that equity be done to those 
who are innocent of any transgression. 

Mr. President, much as I applaud the 
extension of emergency credit to those 
who are qualified, in my view, additional 
steps may need to be taken in order to 
prevent this great industry of my State 
and other States from facing a con- 
tinuing economic disaster. 

I want the farmers of Oregon to know 
that I am working closely with other 
senatorial offices in reviewing draft pro- 
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posals for legislation designed to allevi- 
ate the pressing plight in which too 
many of our cranberry growers now find 
themselves. 

It is my hope that sound, equitable 
solutions can quickly be found to their 
problems. 

Mr. President, I wish to express my 
appreciation to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] for the help 
he has been to the cranberry growers 
of the whole Nation in our desire to 
find some sound, equitable solution 
which can help the growers with their 
pressing problems. 


IN DEFENSE OF TELEVISION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today 
television—a youthful, creative indus- 
try—is transforming the pattern of life 
in America. 

Currently, 45 million, or about 80 
percent of all homes in the country, now 
have television. 

More than $112 billion were spent by 
advertisers in 1959 for television time 
and talents. 

Through television, Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen have attained a better 
picture of themselves and the world in 
which they live. In politics, for example, 
the voter now has an opportunity to get 
a close-up of the issues and candidates, 
national conventions, and other events. 

Internationally, TV has helped to 
broaden the scope of our thinking and 
understanding. In our living rooms, we 
now witness President Eisenhower's trips 
around the globe, sessions of the United 
Nations, meetings of heads of states, ob- 
tain a satellite’s eye view of the globe 


_and outer space and experience other 


extensions of our concepts of the modern 
world. Progress in space exploration, 
in itself a challenge to understanding, 
now has been presented and clarified 
to the degree possible through the TV 
screen, accompanied by authoritative 
discussions of the complexity, power, and 
challenge in the field of rocketry. 

- Particularly in news coverage, tele- 
vision has helped to create a better un- 
derstanding of local, national, and world 
problems. 

By interpretive discussions by respon- 
sible leaders in a wide variety of fields, 
the American people, too, have become 
better acquainted with the thinking and 
ideas which undergird our national pol- 
icies and programs. 

Art, music, poetry, drama, all of 
these also served live“ for the fam- 
ilies of our Nation will, I believe, leave 
indelible impressions, and have a rich 
cultural, creative effect upon our people. 

Historically, almost all industries find 
themselves, at one time or another, suf- 
fering from the inevitable mistakes of 
the trial-and-error process, 

Today, television is facing just such 
a challenge—undergoing the “fiery 
trials” of growth and progress, 

The American. public—and, I am con- 
fident—the leaders of high integrity in 
the industry—recognize the need for 
maintaining high standards of television 
programing, to best serve the interests 
of our people. 

As necessary, the industry, itself, as 
well as Congress, should take appro- 
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priate actions to prohibit abuses by the 
minority of irresponsible who, unfortu- 
nately, by their acts, unfairly reflect on 
a whole industry. 

Under a cloud of unfavorable head- 
lines, however, I believe we should not 
forget that, even though mistakes have 
been committed, the television industry 
has the potential of becoming an in- 
creasingly significant contributor to 
American life. 

In principle, I do not believe in cate- 
gorical condemnation of a whole indus- 
try because of the undesirable activity 
of a minority. In the midst of the in- 
vestigations into mistakes, it is well to 
also remember the splendid record of 
accomplishments of the TV industry— 
within its brief lifetime. 

These accomplishments can be at- 
tributed, not only to the responsible 
leadership—and producers, actors, writ- 
ers, technicians, and others—in the na- 
tional networks, but also to creative peo- 
ple operating the independent stations. 

If the picture is put in perspective— 
the present difficulty, I believe, consti- 
tutes only a minor flicker in the great 
light that is television. 

Today, the great challenge to the in- 
dustry—potential and its responsibility 
to the American people—is the presen- 
tation of programs that meet the high- 
est standards of cultural, educational, 
moral values that can be presented to 
the public, 

Fortunately, in TV—as in all great 
industries—there are those who are will- 
ing to reach out beyond the usual, to 
explore, to try new ideas, to attempt to 
present programs that not only en- 
lighten and inform—but, at best 
inspire. 

Unfortunately, the history of tele- 
vision has illustrated that this type of 
venturing has not always proved suc- 
cessful economically. 

Nevertheless, it is to the credit of far- 
sighted individuals and leaders in the 
industry that there is a continued ef- 
fort to present these higher-quality pro- 


grams. 

Although TV has made great strides, 
there is still a great untapped potential 
in science, education, industry, and 
many other fields. 

Overall, television is a great asset to 
a wide field of public information me- 
dia that, over the years, has enriched 
American life, including radio, news- 
paper, books, magazines, and many 
other sources of educational, informa- 
tive, entertainment, inspirational values. 

In the days ahead, I believe the Con- 
gress, the people, and the TV industry— 
in accordance with our fair tradition— 
will find it possible to take the necessary 
steps to prevent abuses in this field, 
without being overpunitive. At the 
same time, we will all benefit from con- 
structive efforts to create an ever- 
improved climate in which still greater 
rewards can be obtained from the great 
potential of television. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 
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The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8315) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Army to lease 
a portion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to 
Stella Reorganized Schools R-I, Mis- 
souri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to section 1 of 
the Dirksen amendment, upon which a 
separate vote was demanded by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas and Mr. 
ERVIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Fong Monroney 
Allott Frear orse 
Anderson Goldwater Morton 

eall re Moss 
Bennett Green Mundt 
Bible Gruening Murray 
Brunsdale Hart Muskie 
Bush Hartke Pastore 
Butler Hayden Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Randolph 
Cannon Holland en 
Capehart Hruska ussel 
Carlson Jackson Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, N.J. Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Oase, S. Dak, Jordan Smathers 
Chavez Keating Smith 
Church Kefauver Sparkman 
Clark Kerr Stennis 
Cooper Kuchel Symington 
Cotton Lausche Talmadge 
Curtis Long, Hawaii Thurmond 
Dirksen Long, La. ley 
Dodd McCarthy Williams, Del 
Douglas McClellan Williams, N.J, 
Dworshak McGee Yarborough 
Eastland McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Magnuson Young, Ohio 
Engle Mansfield 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. SMATHERS obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Has the unfinished 
business of the Senate been laid down? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
been laid before the Senate. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to section 1 of the 
Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to yield to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon, with the 
understanding that I will not lose the 
floor. He wishes to speak on a matter 
of personal privilege. 

Mr. MORSE. I must board a 2 o’clock 
plane for the west coast. I have a mat- 
ter of personal privilege I wish to dis- 
cuss very briefly. Then I wish to 
submit—and I shall be brief in doing 
that—certain amendments to existing 
labor laws, which I shall ask to have 
printed and referred to the appropriate 
committee. I should like to have that 
done, with the understanding that I will 
not thereby jeopardize the right to the 
floor of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], whose courtesy I appreciate 
very much. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, yester- 
day, while I was laid up with the flu, I 
was called by newspapermen in regard 
to the indictment of two St. Louis Team- 
sters locals and certain Teamsters offi- 
cials. Ireleased a statement, on which I 
wish to make some comments at this 
time. I said: 

I have been asked to comment today con- 
cerning an indictment of two St. Louis Team- 
sters locals for alleged illegal campaign con- 
tributions to various Senators in the 1956 
campaign. 

No campaign contributions have been 
made to me personally by the Teamsters 
Union at any time and in the 1956 cam- 
paign, committees handling campaign funds 
on behalf of my candidacy were informed 
that no union funds could be received in- 
asmuch as the law prohibits contributions of 
campaign funds by unions to candidates for 
the U.S. Senate. 


I wish to make perfectly clear for the 
record today—and this is based on my 
experience, and I am sure that many 
other Senators have had similar 
experiences—that my campaign finances 
were handled by various finance commit- 
tees; that I received no campaign money 
personally, other than those few dollars, 
that were reported, which were given to 
me personally for campaign expense 
purposes. However, my standing rule 
was that money should not come to me, 
but should go through one or another of 
the campaign finance committees. We 
had specific instructions that no money 


was to be received from any union unless 


assurance was given that the money was 
what was called free money; that is, 
nonunion money, but voluntary contri- 
butions by individual members of a 
union. 

I believe I should say also that in my 
campaign of 1956 there was conducted 
across this Nation, for which I shall al- 
ways be very grateful, in view of the tre- 
mendous sums of money which were 
spent in an endeavor to defeat me in 
Oregon, a campaign drive among work- 
ers of this country which became known 
as the “bucks for Morse” drive. This was 
a campaign finance program, in which 
individuals would contribute $1, $2, $5, 
or $10. The record is perfectly clear 
that there were many instances in which 
workers would contribute small sums of 
money each payday. There were several 
thousands of them. The name of each 
of them was listed on the public records 
of the State of Oregon, in acordance 
with State law. 

I am very proud of those contributions 
by the workers of this country. In 1962 
I hope they will double the amount. I 
will certainly need it, and will welcome 
it. 

My press release continues: 

Various contributions of voluntary politi- 
cal action funds were made to campaign 
committees in my 1956 campaign and were 
received by my committees with the under- 
standing that the funds were voluntary con- 
tributions of union members, as contrasted 
with union contributions. 
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Contributions totaling $1,809 of what were 
clearly designated as voluntary contributions 
of teamsters, St. Louis, Mo., were made to 
the Wayne Morse political committee in 1956, 
and were reported to the appropriate State of 
Oregon authorities as prescribed by law, 
and became a matter of public record. 


Mr, President, it is necessary to have 
a little sense of humor about this when 
such attacks are made. Yesterday, when 
the representatives of the press called 
me, they said, “We understand that your 
campaign got some $1,200 of union 
money.” 

Well, I ordered an immediate investi- 
gation of my campaign finance books, 
as had been done some weeks ago, when 
FBI men came to my office. I gave them 
complete access to my books, and they 
made perfectly clear to me that they 
appreciated very much the availability 
of my records. The figure was not 
$1,200; it was $1,809. So the press did 
not have the correct figure as of yester- 
day. 

Iam sure that many rank-and-file Teamster 
members throughout Oregon and other parts 
of the country contributed hard-earned dol- 
lars to the “bucks for Morse” campaign fund 
in 1956. I am proud and pleased over the 
fact that so many working people saw fit to 
express confidence in me by such individual 
contributions to my campaign. 


The records of my campaign show that 
the contributions from the St. Louis 
teamsters are as follows: 


Bill: Neumann ee $10 

Charles Chuckray 10 

David Gottleib-...2....5.-. 22 ae 2 

Bill. Lata bse ae 1 

Ben Fleischmann „%k 1 

Carl Leathwood— 10 

AR A 10 

Ane Naa. ee 10 

9 aaa a e eee 10 

Jóh Medich eS eas 10 

Joe Bommarito - 10 

Phil Reichardt 10 

Sidney. rin 8 25 

John Naber. beens 25 

Ed Brown. ... . 30 

Ernest Calloway -2ra 10 

Richard Kayvner ea 25 

Stanley Rosenblum 25 
Teamsters Local 405, voluntary contri- 

uon ee oe eee 250 
Teamsters Local 688, voluntary contri- 

banden... DA 1. 000 
Teamsters Local 618, voluntary contri- 

bution: 

50 

50 

50 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

325 

1, 809 


Mr. President, let me say good na- 
turedly that Wayne Morse will always 
welcome the most thorough investigation 
of the campaign books of his various fi- 
nance committees for every campaign in 
which he has ever engaged. They are 
available. Their contents are a matter 
of public record. 

But I also want to say good naturedly 
that this is an old tactic which is used 
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when people take the positive stand I 
have taken on the great labor causes in 
this country, the stand that the legiti- 
mate rights of Americans be protected, 
both the procedural rights before the 
law and the substantive rights in legis- 
lative form. 

So once again, and after inviting the 
closest scrutiny of all the campaign rec- 
ords of the senior Senator from Oregon, 
I turn now to putting into practice my 
position of seeking always to protect the 
legitimate rights of free labor in the 
United States, as I shall continue my 
record of seeking to protect the legiti- 
mate rights of American industry, agri- 
culture, teachers, old people, veterans, 
and all other groups in this country 
which constantly need the protection 
and the application of the principle that 
the economically weak must always be 
protected from the exploitations of the 
economically strong. 

So, Mr. President, I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference, out of order, two 
bills which seek to amend existing labor 
law. The two bills are in the general 
field of labor legislation covered by the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959, passed by Congress 
last year, and now signed into law as 
Public Law 86-257. 

The first of these bills concerns itself 
with changes in that part of the reform 
bill that created history—Federal legis- 
lation geared to discourage and prevent 
abuses among unions and employers ex- 
posed by the McClellan committee 
hearings, 

The second bill contains amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley Act—amendments 
which should have been included in last 
year’s bill but were not, because the 
mood of the country had been aroused 
into punishing labor, not reforming it. 

Both of these bills contain language 
which I, along with others, proposed at 
various times during the deliberation of 
the labor reform bill. Much of the ma- 
terial was actually proposed in the con- 
ference between the House and Senate 
managers of the legislation. Hence, I 
am not offering a completely new series 
of amendments, but instead a set of 
changes which, had they been adopted, 
would have gone a long way toward rec- 
tifying the harm done to the American 
trade union movement. 

In suggesting these amendments, I 
welcome any challenge that they are 
“soft” on labor or “soft” on manage- 
ment. These amendments are fully as 
effective in carrying out the need for re- 
form as the language actually adopted 
by the Congress. However, these 
amendments are not punitive—not de- 
vised to harass officers of labor unions— 
not aimed to disrupt efforts of union 
leadership to be responsible toward em- 
ployers and the rank and file employees 
of their organizations. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM AMENDMENTS 


First. The first group of amendments 
numbered 1 through 7 have to do with 
the so-called bill of rights. It is difficult 
for anybody to believe that a set of lofty 
principles named after the first 10 
amendments of the Federal Constitution 
could do harm. Nevertheless, title I of 
the labor reform bill, even after the 
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many changes made after it was first 
proposed on the Senate floor, still im- 
poses unjustifiable interferences with in- 
ternal labor union procedures, It still 
gives rights to members which could 
subvert the purposes of unions and cre- 
ate irresponsibility in their relationship 
to employers. 

What we needed when the labor re- 
form law was under consideration was 
the enactment of provisions designed to 
insure the careful application of demo- 
cratic procedures to be guaranteed by 
union constitutions and bylaws. What 
was not needed but what was brought 
about under the 1959 Labor Reform Act 
was the danger of unions being run by 
minorities and union business being 
handled by individual, as contrasted by 
group, action. 

My amendments will place more re- 
liance on abiding by the union's consti- 
tution and bylaws, allow the courts 
greater freedom as to when to intervene 
and prevent a diversity of lawsuits in 
State courts. In other words, they will 
provide for unions the orderly majority 
rule concept that is part and parcel of 
political or social grouping of human 
beings engaged in common objectives. 

Second. During the conference, I made 
the point, and still believe, that the Sec- 
retary of Labor should have the author- 
ity to exempt the many thousands of 
small and impoverished unions of the 
necessity of completing and filing com- 
plicated Government forms. I just yes- 
terday saw the “simplified forms” for 
such small unions and I am more certain 
than ever that the difficulties in actually 
completing these forms will discourage 
many from the perils of assuming union 
office. 

Third. The employer reporting section 
needs strengthening. The law, as passed, 
allows employers to engage in all kinds 
of illegal activity without reporting to 
the Labor Department by the simple de- 
vice of having their own employees en- 
gaged in such activity instead of hiring 
unscrupulous attorneys and consultants. 

Fourth. I fought hard to prevent un- 
authorized persons in the guise of candi- 
dates for local union office to inspect 
union membership lists. 

I have an amendment which deals 
with that problem. 

I also fought to prevent hamstringing 
a union in its right to spend money for 
legitimate purposes. Amendments 11 
and 12 would accomplish the objectives 
I had in mind last year on the floor of 
the Senate and in conference. 

Next, I have a bonding provision which 
would remove any doubt that might arise 
in the interpretation of the existing law 
that a “position schedule” bond was 
permissible. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to note 
that in spite of statements made by the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
and Mr. Barven, chairman of the House 
conferees, the bonding section of the bill 
has been interpreted to permit position 
schedule bonding. 

The Secretary of Labor has issued 
an administrative ruling notifying the 
unions that they can participate in po- 
sition schedule bonding. I say to the 
unions: You are buying some lawsuits, 
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because you are going to be taken 
through the courts in regard to the mat- 
ter of the so-called position schedule 
bonding. 


In order to give what I believe is the 
clear legislative backing needed for the 
Secretary of Labor’s administrative or- 
der, I have offered these amendments 
to the law. That will remove any doubt 
as to whether position schedule bonding 
is legal under the act. 

Fifth. I have always believed that 
when a problem of regulation becomes 
national in scope, there should no longer 
be the possibility for overlapping Fed- 
eral and State laws. Hence, I believe 
the “States rights” provisions in the 
bill should be eliminated. 

TAPT-HARTLEY AMENDMENTS 


The Taft-Hartley amendments are the 
same ones which I submitted during the 
conference on the bill. They are under 
three general headings: First, “No 
man’s land;” Second, “secondary boy- 
cotts and hot cargo;” and third, “pick- 
eting.” 

Mr. President, I want to stress that 
the undesirable regulations upon con- 
sumer picketing. enacted into law last 
year would be removed by the Morse 
amendments, and we would go back to 
what I consider to be the unanswerably 
sound public policy principle enunciated 
in such great landmark decisions as 
Thornhill against Alabama and the 
Hutcheson case, which recognized that 
free men and women organized into 
unions should unquestionably have the 
right, under the first amendment, to 
“stretch” a consumer picket line, so long 
as it is orderly and nonviolent and car- 
ries out the duty of unions to inform the 
public in regard to the labor practices of 
any employer who, for example, is selling 
“struck” goods or is following a labor 
course of action which is not in the 
best interests of the free labor move~ 
ment. My amendment, Mr. President, 
will reestablish that precious right. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief statement by me in re- 
gard to the decisions in the case of 
Thornbill against Alabama and in the 
Hutcheson case, in connection with con- 
sumer picketing, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 

What is consumer picketing? A shoe 
manufacturer sells his product through a 
department store. The employees of the 
shoe manufacturer go on strike for higher 
wages. The employees, in addition to 
picketing the manufacturer, also picket at 
the premises of the department store with 
a sign saying, “Do not buy X shoes.” This 
is consumer picketing, an appeal to the pub- 
lic not to buy the product of a struck man- 
ufacturer. And more than two decades ago, 
in 1937, the New York Court of Appeals 
recognized the full legitimacy of such picket- 
ing: 

“Where the manufacturer disposes of the 
product through retailers in unity of inter- 
est with it, unless the union may follow the 
product to the place where it is sold and 
peacefully ask the public to refrain from 
purchasing it, the union would be deprived 
of a fair and proper means of bringing its 
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plea to the attention of the public” (Gold- 
finger v. Feintuck, 276 N.Y, 281, 11 NE. 2d 
910). 

It was such decisions as this, along with the 
Norris-La Guardia Act, which took the yoke 
from around the necks of free men and 
women in the labor movement, the yoke 
which had been imposed upon them by the 
Bedford Stonecutters case. Those who have 
studied the history of the American labor 
movement well know the results of the Bed- 
ford Stonecutters case. 

* . * * * 

We take a long and backward step when 
we illegalize consumer picketing. It is not 
enough to say that the union can make its 
appeal by newspaper advertisements and 
leaflet distribution. Advertisements are ex- 
pensive, and both may be ineffective to 
quickly and dramatically catch the public’s 
eye. Picketing is usually the only effective 
way of reaching the consumer at the only 
place where it matters—where the product is 
sold and at the time that the customer is 
interested in buying it. When we prohibit 
consumer picketing we compel the public, 
through ignorance of the situation, to side 
with the employer rather than the union. 
We prevent the consumer from making his 
own choice. 

One of the great labor-case decisions of 
the U.S. Supreme Court was in Thornhill v. 
Alabama (310 U.S. 88), in which the 
Supreme Court, ruling on the issue of con- 
sumer picketing, stated: 

“The safeguarding of these means is es- 
sential to the securing of an informed and 
educated public opinion with respect to a 
matter which is public concern. It may be 
that effective exercise of the means of ad- 
vancing public knowledge may persuade 
some of those reached to refrain from enter- 
ing into advantageous relations with the 
business establishment which is the scene 
of the dispute. Every expression of opinion 
on matters that are important has the 
potentiality of inducing action in the in- 
terests of one rather than another group in 
society. But the group in power at any 
moment may not impose penal sanctions on 
peaceful and truthful discussion of matters 
of public interest merely on a showing that 
others may thereby be persuaded to take 
action inconsistent with its interests.” 

That is great language in a great case, 
decided by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
Thornhill v. Alabama (310 U.S. 88, 194). 

On the basis of that case I hold with the 
late Chief Justice Stone that the publica- 
tion, unaccompanied by violence, of a notice 
that the employer is unfair to organized 
labor and requesting the public not to 
patronize him is an exercise of the right of 
free speech guaranteed by the first amend- 
ment which cannot be made unlawful by 


act of Congress.” (United States v. Hutche- 
son, 312 U.S. 219, 248). 
Mr. MORSE. First, the no man’s 


land proposal is similar to a proposal 
made by the Senator from Vermont 
iMr. Proury]. I do not believe that 
labor relations in companies engaged in 
activities affecting commerce, and in an 
economy in which competitive forces 
are national in scope, should be regu- 
lated by separate State laws. 

Mr. President, I think the Federal law, 
and only the Federal law, should be made 
applicable to interstate commerce is- 
sues; and it makes not one whit of dif- 
ference to me whether the interstate 
commerce plant hires 10 men, 200 men, 
or 2,000 men; and it makes no difference 
to me how much interstate business the 
plant does. Mr. President, once it be- 
comes a plant doing interstate business, 
then, in my judgment, the workers in 
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the plant are entitled to the same inter- 
state commerce privileges, rights, and 
protections that go to a worker employed 
in a Detroit automobile plant, for 
example. My amendment seeks to adopt 
the principle of the so-called Prouty 
compromise procedure which was a mod- 
ification of the Morse amendment which 
was in the Kennedy-Ervin bill, and was 
adopted by the Senate when the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill was passed by a vote 
of 90 to 1. Mr. President, although pro- 
cedurally I would prefer that approach, 
I recognize the acceptability of the ap- 
proach in the Prouty amendment; and 
I am pleased to endorse it again, as I did 
last year, and through this amendment, 
seek to have it enacted into law. 

For these reasons, I have long been 
an advocate of a single law, applicable 
throughout the country, covering col- 
lective bargaining and organizational 
rights. The Prouty amendment would 
accomplish this purpose. It would per- 
mit the State agencies and State courts 
to assert jurisdiction over cases which 
the National Labor Relations Board de- 
clines to handle, but the State agencies 
or courts would be required to apply 
Federal law. I had been unwilling, in 
the earlier discussions of the bill, to 
agree to allow the State courts, in the 
absence of administrative agencies, to 
handle such problems. I am convinced 
that Senator Prouty’s suggestions rep- 
resent an acceptable compromise of this 
problem, since an appeal from any State 
agency would go to the Supreme Court, 
and thus would insure a measure of uni- 
form interpretation. 

Second. The secondary boycott pro- 
visions are a rewrite of the law as it 
stood prior to last year—which consti- 
tuted a fairly effective prevention of this 
type of conduct. I had hoped that 
amendments to this section would do 
two things: (a) Close the loopholes, 
which had shown up, to the detriment of 
legitimate employer interests, and (b) 
correct injustices which had resulted in 
the deprivation of union rights. In other 
words, I viewed the problem as a repair 
project, based upon the experience of 12 
years under the Taft-Hartley Act. My 
proposals, I believe, constitute such a 
balancing of interests. Among the most 
important of these proposals is one 
which would permit the building trades 
unions, which in general are not able 
to avail themselves of NLRB election pro- 
cedures, to have a means of organiza- 
tion of a job site. I also provided for a 
hot cargo prohibition in the specific area 
in which abuses of hot cargo provisions 
have developed, as shown by the Mc- 
Clellan committee. 

Third, The country has become aware 
of the dangers of organizational picket- 
ing. Unfortunately, it is not aware of 
the real dangers in restricting such 
picketing—dangers which protect work- 
ers from so-called “sweetheart” contract 
and “crooked” employer arrangements 
and dangers to the rights of American 
workers to organize into unions. My 
proposal would prevent. organizational 
picketing if the union lost an election, on 
the one hand, and would prevent it if 
the union failed to seek an election 30 
days after it started such picketing. 
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Fourth. My final amendment would 
provide a much more flexible adminis- 
tration of existing law: it would permit 
the General Counsel to exercise discre- 
tion in obtaining injunctions based upon 
the equities of a case, and would allow 
mutuality in remedies where employers, 
as well as unions, were committing un- 
fair labor practices. 

Mr. President, I introduce these 
amendments today, as I introduce any 
bill in which I am interested; but I am 
not married to any of these amendments, 
in the sense that I would not consider any 
modifications of them, when it can be 
demonstrated, after hearing, that it is in 
the public interest to modify them. I 
hope I have demonstrated throughout 
my 16 years of service in the Senate that 
on all issues which involve legislation 
which affects unions and employers, I 
take the position that the most impor- 
tant part involved is always the public 
interest. 

So if anyone can show me, by evidence 
submitted, that any of these measures 
would not give the maximum of protec- 
tion to the public interest, I shall be in 
favor of modifying them accordingly. 

Mr. President, I introduce the bills and 
ask unanimous consent that they be ap- 
propriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bills will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. MORSE, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, as follows: 

S. 3097. A bill to amend the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 3098. A bill to amend the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I turn 
now to another matter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Oregon still proceeding on 
a point of privilege? 

Mr. MORSE. I am still proceeding 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. I made clear that I rose, first, to 
a point of personal privilege, which I 
covered first, and also to introduce cer- 
tain proposed legislation, and to make 
comments thereon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is the matter the 
Senator from Oregon is now going to 
discuss one of privilege? 

Mr. MORSE. It is a matter which I 
want to discuss briefly—I have 3 pages 
of manuscript—in my capacity as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Relations 
With Latin America, in dealing with a re- 
lease which the Department of Defense 
issued yesterday, which I think should be 
answered forthwith. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I raise the question 
only because the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon was entitled to the floor to 
raise a question of privilege. But I 
think the Senator from Florida would 
now have to yield to him, if the Senator 
from Oregon is now to proceed on another 
matter. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall conform to the 
wishes of the Senate; but the RECORD 
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will show that I addressed myself to a 
question of privilege, and also wished to 
introduce certain labor bills, and also 
wished to refer to the matter which I 
shall mention now, although I did not 
refer by name to this Latin American 
matter. But I think my words were such 
that I was authorized to discuss it under 
the unanimous consent which was 
granted to me. 

However, I shall abide by the wishes 
of the minority leader in connection with 
this matter, although I think I should 
now propound a parliamentary inquiry, 
because I never want to occupy the floor 
improperly. 

I would like to have an answer to a 
parliamentary inquiry as to whether or 
not the Senator from Oregon is in order 
in discussing the subject matters he has 
already discussed and the subject mat- 
ter he seeks to discuss now, namely, his 
reply to the Defense Department in con- 
nection with its release of February 23 
relating to military aid to Latin America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). The understanding of 
the Chair is that the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SmatHers] has yielded to the 
Senator from Oregon for a statement on 
a matter of personal privilege, with the 
understanding that the Senator from 
Florida would not lose his right to the 
floor. The extent to which the state- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon would 
be limited to a matter of personal privi- 
lege is not entirely clear to the Chair, 
and the Chair would have to refer to 
the Senator from Oregon in that respect. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
I shall be delighted to have the Senator 
from Oregon pursue this additional 
subject so long as it is understood that 
I do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, the Senator can yield 
only for a question. I am not trying to 
be arbitrary about it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to make a comment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. After all, it is not of 
such earth shaking importance. I should 
like to say I think the Chair is in error 
in regard to this statement with respect 
to the authority that was granted to me, 
but, of course, the only accurate source 
would be the Official Reporter’s words, 
and I am not going to ask to have them 
read, but I make the statement now, so 
Senators can read for themselves tomor- 
row morning, when the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for today will be available, that 
the unanimous-consent agreement I 
asked for was not limited to a point of 
personal privilege. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be permit- 
ted to yield to the Senator from Oregon, 
without losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. It is only a short state- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I shall not object 
except to make the point that I am quite 
sensitive to the criticism that we have not 
discussed civil rights. We are discussing 
labor matters and matters relating to 
Latin America and the Federal Reserve 
System; but I think now there has to be 
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confinement to the rule, and we must get 
the civil rights matter discussed, so that 
at long last we can come to a vote and 
the Members of the Senate will have full 
understanding of that matter. That 
can be done only if we keep ourselves 
confined to the subject matter that is 
present before the Senate. I shall not 
object at this time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no rule of 
relevancy or germaneness that has been 
adopted by the Senate; is there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
not; the Senator is correct. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Any Senator, if he ob- 
tains the floor, can discuss any matter 
which moves him; can he not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if I 
may make one short comment, I recog- 
nize there is no rule of relevancy. I am 
stating the fact only that speeches have 
been made and this bill has not been 
discussed. I think the time has come 
to discuss it. Senators are quite within 
the rules and quite within their rights 
in discussing all these matters, but I 
think now we have a responsibility here 
and we ought to get this bill discussed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the Senator. I shall await read- 
ing tomorrow the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of the proceedings of today, when the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD comes out, to see 
what transpired here, because when I 
rose and when I made the unanimous- 
consent request, the thing I wanted to 
make clear, and I think the Recorp will 
so show, was that I was seeking to dis- 
cuss a matter other than that of per- 
sonal privilege. 


MILITARY AID TO LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, be that 
as it may, I now ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record at this 
point, because I want to discuss it, an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of yesterday, by Henry 
Raymont, entitled “Latins Get More 
Arms Dollars.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Dally News, Feb. 24, 
1960] 
Latins GET More ARMS DOLLARS 
(By Henry Raymont) 

The United States has increased its mili- 
tary aid to Latin America by about one-third 
this fiscal year, the Defense Department 
revealed today. 

The Department also disclosed that Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic were continu- 
ing to receive defense aid despite a 1958 
decision not to ship arms to the Caribbean 
area. 

The disclosures were expected to stir a 
storm of protest in Congress which has 
repeatedly urged the administration to curb 
military assistance to Latin America and 
observe a strict arms embargo toward Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic. 
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UP, UP 
A Defense Department estimate showed 
that 18 Latin American Republics would re- 
ceive $69,951,000 in defense assistance during 
the year ending June 30, compared with 
$52,983,000 for the previous 12 months. 

The figures were part of a hitherto secret 
regional and country-by-country breakdown 
of U.S. military aid to friendly countries in 
the past 10 years. 

They disclosed that the Dominican Repub- 
lic and Cuba in 1959 received $1,089,000 and 
$543,000 in military assistance respectively. 
The totals estimated for 1960 were $445,000 
for the Dominican Republic and $249,000 for 
Cuba. 

These figures came as a surprise to State 
Department officials as well as to the Senate 
Poreign Relations Committee. 

NO COMMENT 

The Defense Department published its 
tabulation without comment. 

State Department sources had no imme- 
diate explanation for the allocations listed 
for the two Caribbean nations. They be- 
lieved, however, that they represented costs 
for training Cubans and Dominicans in the 
United States. 

The sources emphasized that no combat 
weapons had been sent to either Caribbean 
nation during the past 2 years and that no 
appropriation whatever was being asked for 
the fiscal year starting July 1. 

A Senate committee source said the legis- 
lative body was under the impression that 
all military assistance to the two countries 
had ceased in March 1958, following the 
U.S. policy of maintaining scrupulous neu- 
trality in the Caribbean. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak a very few minutes to the Sen- 
ate in my capacity as chairman of the 
Latin American Republics Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and warn the Senate that, in my 
opinion, there has occurred what ap- 
pears to be a very flagrant and inex- 
cusable violation of the Mutual Security 
Act on the part of the Department of 
Defense in particular, and the entire 
executive branch in general. 

Section 105(b) (4) of that act reads 
in part: 

The aggregate amount of funds which may 
be obligated or reserved during the fiscal 
year 1960 for furnishing military assistance 
to American republics shall not exceed the 
aggregate amount of funds obligated or re- 
served for such purpose during the fiscal 
year 1959. 


This provision, I may note in pass- 
ing, was written by the conference com- 
mittee on the mutual security bill last 
year after the House conferees had re- 
jected language in the Senate bill put- 
ting an even tighter restriction on mili- 
tary aid to Latin America. 

Now, compare this provision with the 
lead sentence in a story in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of February 24, 1960: 

The United States has increased its mili- 
tary aid to Latin America by about one- 
third this fiscal year, the Defense Department 
revealed today. 


The Congress had solemnly provided 
that military aid to Latin America was 
not to exceed 1959 levels; so the Defense 
Department blithely increased it by one- 
third—to be specific, from $52,983,000 
to $69,951,000. 

Further, the Defense Department did 
so out of a total worldwide military 
assistance appropriation which was 
substantially smaller than had been 
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requested. The administration last year 
requested $1.6 billion in military aid. 
This request was strongly defended by 
high administration witnesses as the ab- 
solute minimum necessary to preserve 
the free world; and in this administra- 
tion presentation, strong emphasis was 
put on the needs of NATO and of our 
embattled allies in the Far East. 

In any event, Congress actually appro- 
priated only $1.3 billion for military as- 
sistance. And now what has happened? 
Out of this smaller total, which, accord- 
ing to what the administration said last 
year, would have been inadequate for the 
vital needs of NATO and the Far East, 
that same administration has—I repeat, 
in flagrant violation of the law—appar- 
ently increased military aid to Latin 
America; and this could only have been 
done at the expense of aid to NATO. 

The Defense Department has not only 
violated the law; it has been dishonest 
with Congress. It made its case for mili- 
tary aid, such as it was, primarily on the 
basis of NATO, and then it diverted part 
of the money against the explicit direc- 
tion of Congress from NATO to Latin 
America. 

Nor is this all. The country-by-coun- 
try figures, as reported in the press, show 
that the Dominican Republic received 
$1,089,000 in fiscal 1959, and is getting 
$445,000 in fiscal 1960. Cuba received 
$543,000 in 1959, and is getting $249,000 
in 1960. 

These figures are not large in either 
the worldwide or the area totals. But I 
had been led to believe—I assumed in 
good faith—that military aid to Cuba 
had ceased in March of 1958, some 4 
months before the start of fiscal 1959. I 
had also been led to believe that there 
had been no military assistance to the 
Dominican Republic for approximately 
the same period, and that our diplomats 
in Western Europe were exerting what 
influence they have to the end of dis- 
suading Western European nations from 
making arms sales in the Caribbean. If 
this is in fact the case, the Defense De- 
partment’s press release of February 23, 
1960, is obviously going to undercut these 
diplomatic efforts to keep arms out of 
the Caribbean. 

Now, I say I “had been led to believe” 
these things. I do not want to violate 
any confidences, but I owe it to the Sen- 
ate to say that I speak on the basis of 
repeated conferences over the last 2 years 
with responsible officials of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
section 523(c) of the Mutual Security 
Act which provides: 

Under the direction of the President, the 
Secretary of State shall be responsible for 
the continuous supervision and general di- 
rection of the assistance programs authorized 
by this act, including but not limited to de- 
termining whether there shall be a military 
assistance program for a country and the 
value thereof. 


On the basis of that provision, it is 
entirely reasonable for a Senator to as- 


sume that when the Department of State 
says there is no military assistance for 
a particular country, then in fact there 
is no military assistance for that country. 

On the basis of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s press release, as reported in the 
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press, this assumption is unfounded. 
There are only two explanations: First, 
either somebody has been lying to the 
Foreign Relations Committee; or second, 
the Defense Department has willfully 
violated not only the law, but the in- 
structions which it has received under 
the law. 

Possibly a third explanation is that the 
press statement may be an inaccurate 
reporting of the Defense Department's 
press release. 

One further point is worthy of note 
here. The Defense Department issued 
this press release February 23. The first 
information the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee had of it came in a telephone call 
from a newspaperman. The Defense 
Department has not yet favored the 
committee with a copy of this remark- 
able document. Perhaps the Depart- 
ment thinks its press releases are covered 
by executive privilege. In any event, 
this aspect of the matter is not of large 
consequence. My subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee is accus- 
tomed to getting most of its information 
from. the press. 

Perhaps it would be a good idea, how- 
ever, for the Department to consider the 
preparation of a training manual on how 
to talk out of both sides of the mouth at 
once without getting caught. This 
would be at least as useful as smearing 
clergymen or cleansing dogs. 

Mr. President, I think the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate is 
entitled to better treatment from the 
Department of Defense and also from 
the Department of State than this par- 
ticular instance illustrates, but it is il- 
lustrative of many such instances, Mr. 
President. I think the time has come 
for my subcommittee to find out now 
exactly what the administration did do 
last year in Latin America in regard to 
military aid. 

The Senator from Oregon repeats 
again, as he did last year, that he will 
continue to oppose the heavy expendi- 
tures for military assistance in Latin 
America. Mr. President, I think those 
expenditures are not doing our prestige 
any good in Latin America. They are 
not doing the people of Latin America 
any good. 

Furthermore, the people of Latin 
America, or their governments, are not 
getting their money’s worth from most 
of the military aid which is going to 
Latin America, in those instances where 
they put up any money for it. Much of 
the material they get is obsolete and is 
of no value in any international engage- 
ment on a worldwide basis. It can be 
helpful to those who want to use such 
military aid not for hemispheric defense 
purposes, for which the aid is justified 
by rationalization by the administration, 
but, Mr. President, as it is too frequently 
used, to keep down freedom in an area 
of the world where freedom must be 
strengthened and, in my judgment, not 
jeopardized by military aid. This mili- 
tary aid is stirring up a great deal of 
military opposition throughout Latin 
America. 

Mr. President, I now desire to thank 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
Ers] for his great assistance. I wish to 
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read to the Senator what the RECORD 
today states in this regard: 

Mr. Morse. I must board a 2 o’clock plane 
for the west coast. I have a matter of per- 
sonal privilege I wish to discuss very briefly. 
Then I wish to submit—and I shall be brief 
in doing that—certain amendments to ex- 
isting labor laws, which I shall ask to have 
printed and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. I should like to have that done, with 
the understanding that I will not thereby 
jeopardize the right to the floor of the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SmarHers], whose 
courtesy I appreciate very much. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorgan- 
ized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). The Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers] is recognized. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina with 
the understanding that I shall not lose 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk three amendments to the Dirk- 
sen amendment to H.R, 8315 and ask that 
they be printed and lie on the desk until 
called up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be 
printed and will lie on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, a Represent- 
ative from the State of Massachusetts, 
has been elected Speaker pro tempore 
during the absence of the Speaker. 

The message announced that the 
House of Representatives having pro- 
ceeded to reconsider the bill (H.R. 3610) 
to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act to increase grants for con- 
struction of sewage treatment works, and 
for other purposes, returned by the Pres- 
ident of the United States with his objec- 
tions, to the House of Representatives, in 
which it originated, and it was resolved 
that the said bill do not pass, two-thirds 
of the House of Representatives not 
agreeing to pass the same. 


TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, it is 
now one week since I returned to Wash- 
ington from a 10-nation tour of South 
America and the Caribbean. In the in- 
terim, my staff and I have been hard at 
work assembling our notes, consolidating 
our impressions, and preparing the nu- 
merous policy recommendations sug- 
gested by our experience. 

While I hesitate at this time to im- 
pose on the Senate for what must nec- 
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essarily be a rather lengthy speech, I 
feel that I must do so. With the current 
visit to South America of President 
Eisenhower, public interest in our good 
neighbors to the south has reached a 
new peak after long years of wallowing 
in the valley. As Frank Sullivan’s cliche 
expert might put it, we have turned a 
corner and the iron is hot—now is the 
time to strike. 
REEXAMINATION OF POLICY IN PROSPECT 


More seriously, to anyone who has 
given close attention to United States- 
Latin American relations, it is clear that 
a long-needed reexamination of policy 
is now in prospect. To engage in a 
little British understatement, much 
hinges on decisions to be taken—I hope 
at the very highest level—in the weeks 
and months immediately ahead. 

Wise decisions, arrived at against a 
background of frank, full, and informed 
discussion, can open up a new era in 
United States-Latin American rela- 
tions—a golden age of democratic prog- 
ress toward solution of the many eco- 
nomic and social problems which afflict 
the hemisphere. 

Inadequate decisions, arrived at in 
ignorance or self-deceit, can open the 
floodgates to chaos. 

With this crossroads in view, I have al- 
ready given a report on my trip to the 
President of the United States. I now 
do so, in greater detail, to my colleagues 
in the Senate. 

REASON FOR TOUR 


This tour was undertaken in my capac- 
ity as chairman of the Latin-American 
Trade Subcommittee of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
My primary mission, therefore, was to 
assess the United States-Latin Ameri- 
can trade situation. This I attempted 
to do to the best of my ability within the 
rather strict limitations imposed by 
time. 

Before leaving Washington, however, 
my staff and I had already done a con- 
siderable amount of work on this sub- 
ject, and so we were more in the position 
of checking facts and correcting impres- 
sions than of trying to learn all from the 
ground up. Even so, 34% weeks is not a 
very long time. But I feel I have learned 
much that is useful; and the fruit is a 
series of recommendations which I shall 
shortly present for the consideration of 
Senators. 

Commercial problems, however, can- 
not be set apart and studied in isola- 
tion. This is particularly true in Latin 
America. Commercial problems there 
are bound up intimately with the social, 
economic, and political problems of the 
individual countries and of the oa 
sphere. And so, necessarily, also 
turned my attention during my walt to 
foreign policy matters. 

Before I move into a detailed dis- 
cussion of commercial matters and of 
country-by-country social, political, and 
economic problems, I wish to make a few 
general observations. 

I have been active in Latin American 
affairs ever since I first entered Congress 
in January 1947. I am fortunate in be- 
ing regarded in most places in South 
America as a friend. 
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MET CHIEF EXECUTIVES 

I had the privilege during my tour of 
visiting with the Chief Executives of each 
of the 10 countries in which I stopped, 
as well as other leading figures in gov- 
ernment and business. In each case, 
our own embassies gave me detailed 
briefings on local conditions. My staff 
and I talked, at length where possible, 
with resident U.S. businessmen, with 
local citizens, with church leaders, edu- 
cators, newspapermen, missionaries, 
labor leaders, and students. In Lima, 
Peru, I spent a most revealing hour 
and a half with Senor Eudocio Ravines, 
once leader of the Peruvian Communist 
Party and, more recently, a convert to 
the moral rearmament program. 

While I would not care to suggest that 
in 34% weeks I exhausted the subject of 
U.S.-Latin American relations, I am 
firmly convinced there is virtue in the 
quick, intensive look which allows the 
mind to capture major outlines and 
broad features. The nonspecialist is 
more often overwhelmed than instructed 
by a morass of detail. 

Moreover, this was my seventh trip 
to Latin America, and I think I have 
by now a fairly adequate basis for com- 
paring the past with the present. 

SOUTH AMERICAN PHASE 


In general, let me say, I was very 
much encouraged by what I found in 
the South American phase of my travels, 
The last time I visited South America, 
in 1955, half the countries on the conti- 
nent were in the hands of cynical and 
ruthless men, dictators bent on plunder 
and headed for ruination, 

Today the dictators are all but gone. 
In their places, struggling with inherited 
problems, are for the most part able and 
dedicated men—Alberto Lleras Camargo 
in Colombia, Ponce in Ecuador, Manuel 
Prado and Beltran in Peru, Alessandri 
in Chile, Frondizi, and Alsogaray in Ar- 
gentina, Kubitschek in Brazil, Betan- 
court in Venezuela. From each conver- 
sation I came away heartened and hope- 
ful. 

But I do not deceive myself. As sev- 
eral of the leaders themselves quite 
frankly warned, the road ahead is steep 
and treacherous. One President told me, 
“Senator, we have at most 4 years. If 
we do not succeed by then in our re- 
forms, we will have either another dicta- 
torship of the right or a bloody revolu- 
tion. In either case, the hopes of de- 
mocracy will be dead.” 

What this man and others are trying to 
do is to break the round of ignorance, 
poverty, disease, and misery which is all 
there has been in life for the vast major- 
ity of Latin Americans. 

It is essentially a world without a mid- 
dle class. On top in most countries of 
Latin America is an oligarchy of small 
numbers and vast wealth. At the bot- 
tom, the masses of people are without 
land and in most instances without hope. 

Most of the new generation of leaders 
recognize that such a social structure is 
inherently unstable as well as morally 
indefensible. They know that the dis- 
solution of such a society is inevitable, 
and that in all probability it cannot sur- 
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vive the sixties. They know that the 
choices are reform, or revolution and 
repression. 

THREATS FROM RIGHT, LEFT 


On either side of the narrow path to 
a better tomorrow lies a huge pit. 

On the one hand, waiting vulturlike 
to resume power are the same groups 
which plundered and bled the countries 
before. The enemies of democratic re- 
form are very powerful in Latin America, 
and they will do what they can to pre- 
vent progress, which to many of them 
is synonymous with loss of position and 
divine privilege. 

On the other hand, the Communists 
are hard at work—stoking the fires of 
discontent, slandering the reformers, 
preaching the gospel of revolution and 
class war. And among the innocents 
and the dispossessed, among the young 
who are by nature impatient for the 
millenium, among those wretched peo- 
ples for whom salvation is simply enough 
to eat, the volcanic mixture is already 
cooking and the time of eruption is 
drawing near. 

The test for U.S. foreign policy is 
whether we can assist the moderates in 
negotiating this high wire strung across 
twin chasms. 

Within the next few years, concrete 
evidence must be given to the people of 
Latin America that genuine progress can 
be obtained through democratic meth- 
ods. Otherwise the volcano will erupt— 
as in one instance it has already done to 
the detriment of the hemisphere and the 
debasement of decency. 

As a democracy and as a friend of 
democracies, the United States must sup- 
port the moderate reformers of South 
America up to the limit of its capabilities. 
If we do effectively, I have every confi- 
dence we will see the development of a 
new and broadbased stability throughout 
the area as well as steady progression 
toward relief of poverty and the inexor- 
able spread of democratic institutions. 

PROBLEMS IN THE CARIBBEAN 


In the Caribbean, I regret to report, 
the situation is much less encouraging. 

Panama is seething with unrest. Cuba 
is in the grip of a bloody-handed left- 
wing dictatorship. The people of the 
Dominican Republic, after 30 years of 
iron rule, still lack the most elementary 
of political freedoms. Tiny Haiti, 
caught literally between ruthless sup- 
pression on the right and a reign of 
terror on the left, is struggling against 
odds with the worst poverty in the 
hemisphere. 

Clearly, the fuse is burning very close 
to the bomb. A number of difficult de- 
cisions need to be made in the Carib- 
bean—and very quickly. Some of them, 
as I have already found out personally, 
may be very hard to make politically. 
But we must either take the risks or take 
the consequences—and the consequences 
could be very unpleasant indeed. 

So much for the broad picture. Let 
me turn now to some specifics. 

REPORT ON TRADE 

First, as to the trade situation. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to incor- 
porate in the Recorp at this point a series 
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of tables summarizing United States- tables were compiled from United Na- There being no objection, the tables 
Latin American trade relations during tions, International Monetary Fund, and were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
selected years from 1938 to 1959. These Department of Commerce sources, as follows: 


Latin America—20 Republics—Area distribution of trade 


United States and Canada 45 47 
Latin America 5 9 8 
Continental Europe 2 20 20 
8 88 territories... a A 2 
ter! eee eee 
(United cy, aaa (8) (8) 
Rest of the world 8 6 
TTT. —. K.. O (2) 
Coffee 1. 25 23 
Petroleum !_.......... = 
Sugar 1 
Wool 3 3 
. 6 5 


1 From IFS, February 1960. 
Prices (rom monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS) 1953=100 (United States, 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1959= 100). 


[1951 = NA; 1957=NA; 1959=N A] 
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Balance with United States 


pp 
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3 


33.9 58.1 48.5 46.8 50.3 52.1 49.0 
1.0 20 2.4 2.1 2.0 2.0 2.0 
1.9 3.1 3.1 26 2.8 21 2.0 
3.4 3.2 28 3.2 1.9 1.8 1.8 
1.3 3.1 24 22 1.6 1.9 21 

r 1.0 22 2.4 29 3.3 4.2 

13.1 8.3 4.7 4.6 4.6 5.2 5.3 
4.0 2.9 1.7 1.9 1.8 22 2.2 
3.4 1. 5 3.5 3.4 23 2.3 2.2 
W 7.0 5.4 5.6 4.6 6.7 
3.1 2.2 28 26 28 3.1 
1.6 1.9 22 2.0 18 20 
1.6 1.8 1.6 1.9 20 1.9 
1.2 1.3 1.3 1.2 1.1 1.2 
22 1.6 24 21 8 8 
22 2.3 2.4 26 1.3 1.8 


Mr. SMATHERS. Tables for the 20 distribution of Latin American trade, tables printed in the Record at this 
Latin American Republics show total and the extent of Latin American de- point as a part of my remarks. 
exports and exports to the United pendence on primary commodities. There being no objection, the tables 
States, total imports and imports from I am including here summary tables : 
the United States, U.S. exports to and for each of the 20 republics individually. Were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
imports from Latin America, the area I ask unanimous consent to have the orp, as follows: 


Argentina—Area distribution of trade 


Exports Imports 
ome [one [me [oer [see [om [ome [ie [om [oe [ee [am 
12 16 16 21 25 17 19 
24 21 19 22 22 26 
25 23 27 31 30 
ee nene 4 4 6 3 
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1 From IFS, February 1960. 
Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS) 1953=100 (United States, 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1089 100). 
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Argentina—Area distribution of trade—Continued 
[1951=69; 1957=165; September 1959=525] 
Rest of the world difference, 1955 and 1957 largely in Soviet bloc and Japan, 
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3 to United States. 
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Upper set of figures from DIT; lower set from W TIS. 
Bolivia—Area distribution of trade 


Exports Imports 
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1 Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS), 1953=100 (United States, 1951 =97, 1957 = 105, August 1059 100). 
{1951 =40; 1957 = 2,428; May 1959=2,940]! 
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Trade balance. 


1 From IFS, February 1960. 

2 Bolivia reports trade figures at foreign market prices; total exports are presented here as IFS estimates, which correct for freight costs. 
Not relevant due to freight factor. 

Upper set of figures from DIT; lower set from WTIS. 


Brazil—Area distribution of trade 
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Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS) 1953=100 (United States, 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1959= 109). 
[1951=67; 1957 206; August 1959=339]! 
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V. S. balance with subject country 


1 From IFS, February 1960, 
Upper set of figures from DIT; lower set from WTIS. 
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Chile—Area distribution of trade 
981-687 1957=627; September 1950=1,130] 


1 From IFS, February 1900. 
28 ge tS pre val year: 


Upper set of figures from DIT; lower set from W'TIS. 
Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS) 1953=100 (United States, 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1059=109). 


Colombia—Area distribution of trade 


Imports 


Prices (from 8 bulletin of Statistics and IFS) 1083100 (United States, 1951=97, 1987106, August 1050100). 
[1951=95; 1957133; September 1050102 


1 From IFS, February 1960. 
Upper set of figures from DIT; lower set from W TIS, 
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1 From IFS February 1969. 
Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and LFS) 1953=100 (United States, 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1959=109), 
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Costa Rica—Area distribution of trade—Continued 
{1951=102; 1957110: August 1959112 
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Upper set of figures from DIT; lower set from W TIS. t - 
Cuba—Area distribution of trade 


Exports i Imports 
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1 From IFS, February 1960. 
Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS), 1953=100 (United States, 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1959= 109). 


[1951 =?; 1957 =97; 2d quarter 1958=101; wholesale prices=98 in August 1959) 
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Upper set of figures from DIT; lower set from WTIS. 
Dominican Republic—Area distribution of trade 
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1 From IFS, February 1960, 
Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS), 1953=100 (United States, 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1959= 109), 
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Ecuador Area distribution of trade 
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1 From IFS, February, 1960. 
Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS), 1953=100 (United States, 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1959=109), 


[1951 =97; 1957=102; June 1959= 104) 
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El Salvador—Area distribution of trade 
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Guatemala—Area distribution of trade 
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From IFS, February 1960. 
Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS), 1953=100 (United States, 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1959=109), 
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Guatemala—Area distribution of trade—Continued 
[1951 =99; 1957=104; August 1959=105) 
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Upper set of figures from DIT; lower set from WTIS. 
Haiti—Area distribution of trade 
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1 From IFS, February 1960. 
Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS) 1953=100 (United States, 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1959=109). 
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Honduras—Area distribution of trade 


From IFS, February 1960. 
Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS), 1953=100 (United States, 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1959 100). 
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Mexico—Area distribution of trade 
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Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS) 1953=100 (United States, 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1959=109). 
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Nicaragua—Area distribution of trade 
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From IFS, February 1960. 
Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS) 1953= 100 (United States, 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1959=109). 
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Peru—Area distribution of trade 


From IFS, February 1960. 
Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS) 1953=100 (U.S., 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1959=109), 
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Upper set of figures from DIT; lower set from WTIS, 
Panama—Area distribution of trade 
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1 From IFS, February 1960. 
Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS) 1953=100 (U.S., 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1959=109), 
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Paraguay—Area distribution of trade 
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From IFS, February 1960. 
Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS) 1953=100 (U. S., 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1959= 100). 
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1 Estimates. 
2 Not available. 
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Uruguay—Area distribution of trade 
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1 From IFS, February 1960. 
Prices (from monthly bulletin of Statistics and IFS) 1953=100 (U.S., 1951=97, 1957=105, August 1959= 109). 
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Venezuela—Area distribution of trade—Continued 
[1951 =100; 1957=98; June 1950=107] 
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Mr. SMATHERS. My tour, of course, 
took me to 10 of the 20 Republics. Iam 
including the other 10 countries for 2 
reasons. First, because of delays neces- 
sarily involved in the collection of com- 
mercial statistics—especially in Latin 
America—it was not possible during this 
tour to make any comprehensive analysis 
of 1959 trade patterns. With one or 
two exceptions, trade figures for the 
countries we did not visit are no less 
complete than for those countries on 
our itinerary. 

Second, for purposes of comparabil- 
ity it is mecessary to see the United 
States-Latin American trade situation as 
a whole. 

As suggested earlier, the main ad- 
vantage conferred by the tour was that 
we were able to check, on the ground, 
with U.S. businessmen, with U.S. com- 
mercial attachés, and with local business 
and Government leaders, impressions 
gained through preliminary research. 

In actuality, a complete picture of 
United States-Latin American trade as 
of the end of 1959 cannot be drawn until 
trade figures are available from each of 
our Latin American partners. 

KEY IS MARKET SHARE 

The key question, of course, in which 
we are all vitally interested, is how the 
United States is holding up in the Latin 
American market in comparison with our 
major competitors from Western Europe 
and Japan. 

This question can be answered satis- 
factorily only when we know for certain 
whether the obvious decline in U.S. ex- 
ports to Latin America exceeds in per- 
centage terms the equally obvious de- 
cline in Latin American purchases and 
the losses of major competitors. 

In 1957, as the tables I have inserted 
in the Rrecorp show, the United States 
exported $4,673 million in merchandise 
to the 20 republics of Latin America, In 
1958 we sold $4,186 million—a decline of 
about 10% percent. In 1959, according 
to unpublished Commerce Department 
figures, U.S. exports to the republics of 
Latin America slid to $3,495 million, the 
lowest dollar figure since 1955. This 
represented an additional decline of al- 
most 17 percent from 1958 and an over- 
all decline from 1957 of 25 percent. 

Latin American purchases have also 
declined precipitously during this pe- 
riod. From $8,905 million in 1957, im- 
ports dropped to $8,104 million in 1958— 
a decline of 9 percent. Fragmentary fig- 
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ures plus on-the-spot observations sug- 
gest that the curve continued to fall 
sharply during 1959. 

On the face of these gross statistics, 
it would seem that the United States 
took more than its fair share of the loss. 

However, it must be borne in mind 
that 1957 was a peak year for U.S. sales 
to Latin America. In that year 53 per- 
cent of all Latin American imports came 
from the United States. In 1956 the 
US. share had been 50.3 percent; in 
1955, it dropped to 46.8 percent. Our 
share in 1958 was 49 percent. 

A recently published Commerce De- 
partment analysis of U.S. shares in 
major markets concluded that the 
United States was holding its own in 
Latin America—at least through 1958. 
This study, based on data for 45 com- 
modities sold to Latin America by the 
United States, Western Europe, and Ja- 
pan, found that our overall share in 
1958 was pretty much what it had been 
in 1954 through 1956. 

COMMODITY LOSSES AND GAINS 


Share losses were reported for such 
commodities as organic chemicals, office 
machinery, automobiles, tractors, non- 
cotton fabrics, iron and steel, and cop- 
per manufactures. But these were bal- 
anced by share gains in metalworking 
machinery, electrical machinery and ap- 
pliances, railway vehicles, textile yarns, 
and metal manufactures. 

Partial figures suggest that the US. 
share position did deteriorate during 
1959. If the monthly average of exports 
to Latin America during 1958 is taken 
as a base, U.S. shipments stood at 86 
percent in the first quarter of 1959, ship- 
ments by members of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation 
compared at 89 percent. 

During the second quarter, U.S. ex- 
ports rose to 91.2 percent of the 1958 
average. OEEC exports, meanwhile, 
rose to 97.1 percent of the 1958 average. 

In the third quarter, the U.S. average 
declined once more to 87.7 percent, while 
OEEC exports rose to 100.3 percent. 

Comparable fourth quarter figures for 
the United States and the OEEC are not 
now available. But the average of U.S. 
shipments during the fourth quarter was 
down at least another percentage point 
from the third quarter average. 

In addition, the Commerce Depart- 
ment's published trade figures show that 
most of the items in which the United 
States was strongest, relatively speaking, 


in 1958 faltered badly during the first 9 
months of 1959. Electrical apparatus, 
metal manufactures, and railroad trans- 
portation equipment sales were down 19 
percent, 22 percent, and 50 percent, re- 
spectively. Items that had been weak in 
1958 continued to register big losses. Of- 
fice machinery was off 29 percent from 
the first 9 months of 1958, tractors 21 per- 
cent, and iron and steel mill products 50 
percent. 
SOME LOSS OF POSITION 

This dry statistical evidence may not 
be very exciting. But it is needed to 
get behind the general complaint of U.S. 
businessmen that the United States is 
losing its markets in Latin America. 

Actually, what the evidence seems to 
indicate is that the United States has 
indeed suffered some loss of position in 
Latin America but that the loss, up to 
this point, is not as universal as many 
had feared. The main trouble appears 
to be concentrated in organic chemicals, 
automobiles, tractors, noncotton fabrics, 
iron and steel, and copper manufactures, 
These are very important commodities, 
to be sure, but they are not the whole of 
U.S. trade. 

How do we explain, then, the general 
feeling of the businessman that he is los- 
ing the Latin American market to 
Western European and Japanese com- 
petitors? 

One basic reason would seem to be the 
tremendous changes which have taken 
place in the Latin American market since 
1956-57. 

ONE COMMODITY COUNTRY PROBLEM 


As has often been noted, Latin Amer- 
ican countries are for the most part de- 
pendent on one or two primary com- 
modities for the bulk of their foreign 
exchange earnings. Venezuela’s leading 
export, petroleum, accounted in 1958 for 
91 percent of all export receipts. In 
Mexico, the least dependent of the 20 
Republics on a single export, cotton still 
furnished in 1958 26 percent of all its 
exports. 

Fourteen of the twenty republics are 
dependent on a single commodity for 
half or more of all export earnings. Ten 
republics derive three-quarters of their 
earnings from two top exports. 

The big countries of Latin America are 
no less yulnerable in this respect than the 
small. Brazil in 1958 got 55 percent of 
its export earnings from coffee, 62 per- 
cent from coffee and cocoa. 
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In recent years, the prices of many 
of these primary commodities have been 
declining. I commend attention in this 
connection the meticulous study “Com- 
modity Problems in Latin America” pre- 
pared for the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee by International Economic 
Consultants, Inc., and published as a 
committee print on December 12, 1959. 

As shown by the 20 republic trade ta- 
bles which I earlier inserted in the REC- 
orp, Latin American exports in 1956 
amounted to $8,395 million, Latin Ameri- 
can imports to $7,559 million. In 1957, 
the alltime peak year for world trade, 
Latin American imports increased to 
$8,905 million, a jump of 18 percent. 
Latin American exports rose very slight- 
ly to $8,480 million, an increase of about 
1 percent. 

SHIFTING ECONOMIC BALANCE 


In that single year, the 20 republic 
trade balance shifted 81 ½ billion against 
Latin America. 

The result in a number of countries 
was a foreign exchange crisis. Efforts 
were made by several governments in 
1958 to restrict imports and, as I earlier 
pointed out, Latin American imports fell 
steeply. But Latin American exports 
also declined. 

Though the drop in sales was not as 
sharp as the drop in purchases, 1958 
nonetheless continued to see a weaken- 
ing of the foreign exchange position in 
many Latin American countries. 

With reserves all but gone, drastic 
action was required. Little was to be 
hoped for from the stimulation of ex- 
ports, and judging from fragmentary 
statistics, little has been achieved. But 
the Latin American republics could trim 
imports to the bone, and most of them 
have. 

The past 2 years, therefore, have been 
very poor years from the standpoint of 
the businessman exporting to Latin 
America. 

To some extent, businessmen—like the 
rest of us when things are going badly— 
tend to believe that they have been sin- 
gled out by fate for special unfavorable 
attention. This may explain why, even 
in some commodity categories where the 
objective evidence tells us the United 
States is holding its own, we have been 
hearing complaints that oversea firms 
are taking over the market. 

It may explain, too, why, despite the 
fact that U.S. manufactured goods have 
generally been higher priced than the 
goods of competitor countries, that we 
are now hearing more and more about 
the United States pricing itself out of 
the market. 

I am not suggesting that there is no 
truth to the pricing out of the market 
complaint. Nor am I suggesting that 
there has been no resurgence of com- 
petition in Latin America. 

MUST STUDY OBJECTIVE EVIDENCE 


What I do suggest is that we need to 
study the objective evidence on these 
questions before leaping to rash conclu- 
sions and launching rash programs of 
action. 

We need to identify the commodities 
in which the United States has been los- 
ing ground. We need to identify, in- 
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sofar as possible, the reasons for our 
loss of position. We need to determine, 
coolly and carefully, the actions we can 
take to correct these flaws. 

Now, with our objectives defined in 
these terms, let us take a closer look. 
It is clear, I think, from the evidence I 
have already submitted that the major 
reason for the decline in Latin American 
purchases in general and of imports from 
the United States as well is the rela- 
tively weakened foreign exchange posi- 
tion of most Latin American countries as 
a result (1) of declining prices for Latin 
American exports and (2) of the sharp 
rise in Latin American purchases in 1957. 

This fact is made even more dramatic 
if we remember that the Latin American 
export picture was distorted in 1957 by 
the Suez crisis. 

If we exclude from the 20 republic 
export-import figures, the totals for 
Venezuela, which is the world’s second 
largest oil producer, after the United 
States, and the world’s leading oil ex- 
porter, we will find that instead of being 
a peak year for Latin American exports, 
1957 was some $164 million behind 1956 
and $61 million behind 1953. 

The 19 republics—that is, 20 repub- 
lics minus Venezuela—ran a negative 
trade balance in each year from 1954 
through 1958. But from a quarter of a 
billion dollars in 1956, this negative bal- 
ance in 1957 more than quadrupled to 
$1,124 million, And in 1958 it stood at 
$1,025 million. 

Venezuelan oil distorts the picture in 
yet another way. Oil prices through the 
decade of the fifties were very good. In 
any attempt to arrive at an overall index 
of Latin American export prices, the 
good situation in oil has generally tended 
to mask the bad situation in other com- 
modities. 

A separate price index calculated by 
the United Nations for exports of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Uruguay shows that, with 1953 equaling 
100, export prices in 1957 stood at 82. 

As a general proposition, therefore, it 
can be said that the decline in Latin 
American purchases during 1958 and 
1959 was dictated in large measure by 
the necessity to conserve dwindling ex- 
change reserves. Some improvement 
may be expected when the exchange 
situation eases. But the hopes for dras- 
tic improvement are nil without a sub- 
stantial increase in Latin America’s 
capacity to earn foreign exchange. 

STATEMENT BY INTERNATIONAL GENERAL 

ELECTRIC 

In this connection, I think the Senate 
will be interested in the following state- 
ment from International General Elec- 
tric in reply to a questionnaire circu- 
lated the past autumn by the Latin- 
American Trade Subcommittee. This is 
an excerpt, but without omission: 

There appear to be evidences that: (1) 
USS. participations in Latin America’s mar- 
kets have been substantial in relation to 
totals and have not indicated any broad 
swings nor trends toward loss of position; 
(2) U.S, exports to Latin America tend to 
balance off, over a period of years, with its 
imports from Latin America, which is be- 
lieved to be a historical trend that could 
be traced back further in years; (3) U.S. 
exports, however, have fallen substantially 
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in the first half of 1959 compared with 
1958—about 15 percent, which could involve 
a combination of such factors as the fol- 
lowing: decision in some areas to curtail 
expenditures abroad in line with need for 
austerity in local economies; desires—in 
some cases inspired by necessity—to pay off 
debts resulting from prior years’ imports; 
needs—in some cases—to build up exchange 
reserves that may have become dangerously 
low; slackening of shipments of equipment 
from United States in 1959 under direct in- 
vestment programs of U.S. concerns in Latin 
America. 

On the basis of the thesis that Latin 
America’s imports from the United States 
tend to depend upon the level of Latin 
America’s exports to the United States, it 
would appear that increased US. exports 
might bear a relationship to any rise in 
U.S. purchases from Latin America, 


Similar opinions were voiced by many 
of the other companies which responded 
to the subcommittee questionnaire, 

The so-called one commodity country 
problems of Latin America and the broad 
swings in prices of these primary com- 
modities which have occurred during the 
last decade are properly a matter of con- 
cern for the United States. This is so 
not only because of foreign policy con- 
siderations but for basic commercial 
reasons. Unless Latin America is 
healthy economically, unless its export 
earnings are reliable, it cannot be a good 
customer for the United States. 

In 1958, Latin America purchased 23.4 
percent of all U.S. exports. In the first 
9 months of 1959, Latin American 
purchases declined to 20.8 percent of the 
U.S. total. Obviously we have an im- 
portant stake in the soundness and in 
the continuing growth of Latin econ- 
omies. 

LATIN AMERICA BELOW WORLD AVERAGE 


Unfortunately, Latin America’s ex- 
ports since 1950 have been increasing 
at a figure much below the world aver- 
age. While world trade through 1958 
grew at an annual rate of more than 7 
percent a year, Latin America’s exports 
rose less than 3 percent annually. 

I do not wish to labor this point. But 
it is the broad canvas on which the rest 
of our trade picture must be elaborated. 

There is a second background fact 
which must also be kept in mind. To 
some extent—I believe this is as definite 
as I can be—the increased competition 
from West Germany and Japan repre- 
sents, not a new condition, but an old 
condition, a return to prewar market 
patterns. Part of what looks like 
U.S. goods pricing themselves out of 
the market may in fact be traditional 
underpricing by companies which have 
reestablished an old edge. 

This, I realize, is small comfort for 
U.S. businessmen who are los- 
ing sales to vigorous foreign competition. 
But we must restrict our attention, I be- 
lieve, to the cases where U.S. sales are 
being lost because of factors which are 
susceptible to control. 

I do not think the United States is 
ready to undertake a broad program of 
export subsidies, as was recommended 
to me by several businessmen in Rio. 
Nor do I envision a drastic overhaul of 
our domestic economic and social pol- 
icies so as to lower the cost of labor. 
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To be sure, U.S. business and U.S. 
labor could profitably join hands to con- 
sider such problems affecting our for- 
eign trade position. Instead of treating 
one another as natural enemies, they 
ought to recognize and consult their 
mutual interests. Much good could flow 
in many directions from such an eco- 
nomic romance. But while I am per- 
fectly willing to play cupid, I want no 
part of a shotgun wedding. There is 
no place in the bridal party for the U.S. 
Government. 

Still a third factor which must be 
taken into account in arriving at a re- 
liable estimate of the current trade sit- 
uation is the effort being made by most 
of the countries in Latin America to di- 
versify their economic structure, chiefly 
through manufacturers. This drive has 
given rise in some countries to penalty 
rates against foreign imports as well as 
to the normal assortment of investment 
incentives. 

Although it is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to know what proportion of US. 
sales has been driven out by local manu- 
factures, everyone who knows anything 
at all about the subject agrees that it is 
a substantial dollar amount. 

For the most part, despite the imme- 
diate losses involved, this policy is not 
contrary to the best interests of the 
United States or of U.S. business. As 
Automatic Electric International pointed 
out in its reply to the subcommittee 
questionnaire mentioned earlier: 

Experience has shown that when areas 
and countries industrialize, they become 
bigger markets for exports, not smaller 
markets. They will remain U.S. markets 
rather than European markets if we supply 
the technique. In this way, they can con- 
tinue to supply work for U.S. labor. 


However, there is an aspect of this 
problem which does need active atten- 
tion. In some countries, so I was told 
during my visit, permanently uneco- 
nomic activities are being set up under 
the guise of the legitimate industrializa- 
tion program. Not only does this pe- 
nalize U.S. business, but ultimately it 
harms the country involved. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST U.S. AIRLINES 

Specifically, although strictly speak- 
ing this is not in the industrial area, 
United States airlines in Latin America 
have found themselves increasingly in 
competition with favored local airlines. 
Many of these lines have been set up, 
not with regard to economic logic, but 
as a matter of national pride. Most of 
them are nonmembers of the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association; 
and, with lower standards of equipment 
and service, they are undercutting by 25 
percent in most places, and up to 40 
percent, in some, the rates of estab- 
lished U.S. airlines. 

The local lines have the additional ad- 
vantage of government support—that 
is, of policies which favor them, at the 
expense of their competitors. For ex- 
ample, in Argentina, the air force, 
which controls the national airline, has 
used its influence to keep U.S. lines from 
obtaining free access to the market. The 
result is lost business for the United 
States, certainly. But it also is a lower 
standard of service to Argentine con- 
sumers, 
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In a similar vein, the U.S. Government 
and U.S. businessmen in Latin America 
recognize the valiant efforts that many 
governments are making to conserve 
dwindling foreign exchange and to put 
their economic houses in order. We— 
and I think this goes for U.S. business 
as well as for the U.S. Government— 
support these efforts completely. In 
fact, in several cases we urged the 
adoption of the austerity programs now 
in effect. 

For the most part, I was told during 
my visit, the controls applied to imports, 
as a result of the austerity programs, 
are being administered without discrim- 
ination as to the country of origin. But 
there are some important exceptions. 
For example, in Chile I was told that a 
standard German automobile, the Volks- 
wagen, sells for about $5,000; a U.S.- 
made Chevrolet, for about $11,000. 

The Volkswagen is, of course, cheaper 
than the Chevrolet, and should be ex- 
pected to enjoy some price advantages 
in Chile. But the main reason for the 
existing price gap is the exorbitant 
tariff levied on higher priced automo- 
biles. The discrimination against 
U.S. manufacturers is inherent in the 
tariff structure, even though there is no 
specific animus against the United States 
or U.S. products. 

Similarly, in Panama, the new tariff 
schedule in effect since January 1, 1958, 
places a 20-percent levy on autos cost- 
ing up to $1,500 f. o. b., 2242 percent on 
cars from $1,501 to $2,200, 25 percent on 
$2,201 to $2,500, 30 percent on $2,501 to 
$3,000, 35 percent on $3,001 to $3,500, and 
40 percent on automobiles worth $3,501 
or more. 

One automobile man in Panama told 
me- do not vouch for the figures—that 
U.S. automobiles used to command 70 
percent of the market, but that since the 
enactment of the new tariff schedule the 
U.S. share had fallen to 20 percent. 

Evidence to support or contradict this 
assertion is not now available. However, 
all sources agree that the United States 
has lost a substantial portion of the mar- 
ket it earlier enjoyed. 

One very interesting and perhaps re- 
vealing element in the Panamanian sit- 
uation is that U.S. firms continue to 
hold most of their previous business. 
They have simply begun importing in 
vast quantities their own European-made 
cars. A General Motors distributor told 
me the business he had lost on Chevro- 
let had been replaced by sales of the GM- 
owned Vauxhall. Ford had had similar 
experience with its Consul. 


COMPETITIVE PROBLEMS IN TRADE 


Leaving now the area of Government 
controls and their effects on U.S. exports, 
I want to turn to several other deficien- 
cies which showed up in discussions on 
my tour and also in replies to the sub- 
committee questionnaire. 


CREDIT 


Without doubt, the competitive prob- 
lem which was most often mentioned is 
credit availability. Several European 
governments, the Canadians, and the 
Japanese have credit insurance or rein- 
surance programs which enable their 
firms to offer terms which U.S. exporters 
cannot match. The trouble seems to be 
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concentrated in 90- to 180-day payments 
on sight drafts and in the area of 3- to 
5-year credits. 

The activities of our Export-Import 
Bank were uniformly and warmly 
praised. During its 25 years of exist- 
ence, the Export-Import Bank has made 
more loans in Latin America than in 
any other area of the world—approxi- 
mately 40 percent of its total loans I 
believe. 

Nonetheless, for reasons which are not 
altogether clear to me at this point, the 
Bank’s charter or its methods of opera- 
tion do not permit the U.S. Government 
to compete satisfactorily with Govern- 
ment-backed credit programs in the 
time periods I cited. 

In Ecuador, for example, we were told 
that a leading U.S. manufacturer of elec- 
trical generators was invited to bid com- 
petitively on a large project against a 
leading West German firm. The U.S. 
firm’s bid was approximately 25 percent 
higher than the West German firm’s bid. 
Despite the price differential, the Ecua- 
dorians were inclined to grant the con- 
tract to the U.S. firm, and would have, 
except that the U.S. firm was unable to 
meet the extremely favorable credit 
terms which the Germans were able to 
offer with effective government support. 

The problems attending a program of 
credit insurance or reinsurance are ex- 
tremely complex, and I would not pre- 
tend to pose as an expert. I am merely 
reporting, for the edification of the Sen- 
ate, the almost universal feeling of U.S. 
businessmen in Latin America that the 
competitive deficiency has reached the 
acute stage, and requires immediate at- 
tention. I am told that other members 
of the Foreign Trade Study group of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee have run into a flood of simi- 
lar complaints during recent tours of 
the Far East, Middle East, and Africa. 

Latin America, it must be emphasized, 
makes nearly all of its foreign purchases 
on credit. So desperate is the shortage 
of capital, and so powerful is the ap- 
petite for progress, that Latin Americans 
seek, almost invariably, to delay payment 
as long as possible. 

No one who has given the least atten- 
tion to Latin America’s economic poten- 
tial can possibly doubt the future. But, 
without exception, the countries of Latin 
America are capital poor—indeed, cap- 
ital starved. 

With our own great reliance on Latin 
American markets and resources, we 
have an immense stake in seeing to it 
that development loans and investment 
capital are made available in as large 
amounts as our own resources and com- 
mitments allow. 

Apart from the moral obligation, 
which all of us recognize, to help our 
neighbors to help themselves escape the 
clutches of poverty, apart from the ques- 
tion of hemisphere solidarity, and the 
threat of communism—crouched to 
spring if we should fail—there are also 
sound business reasons for a carefully 
wrought development and investment 
program, 

As professional economists long ago 
established, exports tend to follow close 
behind investments. If Latin America’s 
development is accomplished with 
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U.S. financial and technical help, we can 
legitimately expect to improve our posi- 
tion in the Latin American import mar- 
ket. If, on the other hand, leadership 
passes to other countries—including, let 
me add, the Soviet Union—the US. 
share of the market must be expected to 
shrink. 


TAXES ON INVESTMENTS 


I raise this point in connection with 
two matters often discussed with me dur- 
ing my tour. First, U.S. investors com- 
plain—and I think rightly—that our own 
Federal tax laws operate to deprive them 
of the advantage of tax concessions 
granted by other governments in an ef- 
fort to attract capital. This hardly 
makes sense, if, as we contend in all of 
our official pronouncements, our desire 
is to see the countries of the world de- 
velop along free-enterprise lines, with 
the participation of American free enter- 

rise. 
~ PROCESSING OF APPLICATIONS 

A somewhat different, but related, 
problem affects the processing of loan 
applications from Latin America. Many 
times during the tour I heard from local 
leaders the complaint that it is much 
easier to obtain a $5 million loan from 
Washington than a $50,000 loan. To be 
sure, this problem should be alleviated 
to some extent when the new Inter- 
American Development Bank begins ef- 
fective operation. But this will not solve 
the entire problem, I fear. 

The difficulty is that the administra- 
tive costs of preparing applications and 
required technical supporting data are 
much too burdensome for a small enter- 
prise. Moreover, there is generally no 
one in the local government, nor, often, 
in the U.S. Embassy itself to whom a 
small local businessman can turn for ex- 
pert guidance. 

As anyone who has wandered in the 
Washington labyrinth can tell you, the 
basic equipment for the novice includes 
a road map, a compass, provisions for a 
month, a Sherpa guide, and a seeing- 
eye dog, preferably a St. Bernard. 

I am told that even some of the larger 
companies get themselves tangled up in 
redtape and eventually perish in the 
wilderness, leaving their bleached bones 
to startle future travelers. 

COMMERCIAL PROMOTION 


All levity aside, I have no criticism to 
make of the commercial officers in our 
Latin American embassies. They gen- 
erally impressed me as able and consci- 
entious men, and many of them fur- 
nished me with thoughtful and im- 
mensely useful summaries of local prob- 
lems. But the commercial attaché sys- 
tem, as presently constituted, is not 
equipped to deal with several of the most 
pressing problems now confronting us in 
the commercial sphere. 

For example, as one commercial at- 
taché himself said in describing this 
loan application problem, if a commer- 
cial attaché has had any real experience 
or training in dealing with agency ap- 
Plications, it is by accident rather than 
design. Moreover, most of our commer- 
cial people are unable, because of the de- 
mands of their jobs, to do much field- 
work. The result is that our commercial 
reporting service is not as solid as it 
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might be. A large majority of the com- 
panies responding to the subcommittee’s 
questionnaire said they had received lit- 
tle or no help from Government com- 
mercial services. Several compared U.S, 
trade promotion efforts unfavorably with 
those of European governments. 

Again let me stress that I am not 
suggesting the Europeans are endowed 
with better people in their commercial 
service. They are not. However, they 
seem to be more attentive to the gov- 
ernment’s responsibilities in the area of 
trade promotion, and I think we would 
do well to emulate them in this regard. 

PRIVATE RESPONSIBILITIES IN TRADE 


Before I begin my country-by-country 
report on my tour, let me say a few 
words about private responsibilities in 
the trade sphere. Obviously, in the 
final analysis, U.S. business success in 
Latin America, as elsewhere, hinges on 
the imagination and the perseverance of 
the U.S. businessman himself. The 
Government can act properly only as a 
catalyst. It can see to it that adequate 
credit guarantees are available. It can 
facilitate investment. It can furnish 
accurate trade information. But the 
rest is up to private firms and their rep- 
resentatives. 

By and large, I am convinced that 
U.S. business is doing a capable job in 
Latin America. But there are some 
obvious soft spots. For a number of 
years after the end of the war, U.S. busi- 
ness had the Latin American market 
virtually to itself. Now the Western 
Europeans and the Japanese are back, 
and they are hungry for business. 

Such aggressive competition can be 
met only with keener business techniques 
and better and more persuasive sales- 
manship on the part of U.S. businessmen. 

One of the leading automobile manu- 
facturers, in its answer to the subcom- 
mittee questionnaire, confessed frankly 
that the chief reason for its declining 
sales in Latin America was that Euro- 
pean makes were better suited to the 
market. This is a shocking admission. 
Surely, U.S. technical genius is capable 
of designing products which will suit the 
needs of the Latin American consumer, 

DOW CHEMICAL’S ADVICE 


As Dow Chemical Co. told the sub- 
committee, in an answer that might 
serve as a model for all industries: 

U.S. chemical companies must compete 
with European and Japanese firms on qual- 
ity, price, packaging, terms and technical 
assistance if they want to hold a leading 
place in supplying Latin America’s needs, 
If it is impossible to reduce costs in a U.S, 
plant in order to compete, then it is neces- 
sary to build plants in Latin America, have 
a local company manufacture for you, or 
grant a license to a local company. Other- 
wise, you would lose the Latin American 
market. 


U.S. business needs to be represented 
by more people who can speak the lan- 
guages of Latin America and who under- 
stand the customs of the area. There 
also ought to be greater emphasis placed 
on technical assistance, that is, on 
training of local personnel in U.S, 
methods. 

This is, of course, not my province, 
and I have entered it gingerly. It is 
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admittedly not my job to tell American 
firms how to run their business. The 
profit and loss statement, under the free 
enterprise system, ought to prove a suffi- 
cient check. Nonetheless, I did find 
during my trip that U.S. salesmanship 
was flagging in some respects, and I felt 
obliged to offer these brief comments on 
the subject. 
COUNTRY-BY-COUNTRY REPORT 


At a later point in this speech, I shall 
have a series of specific recommenda- 
tions to make concerning what may be 
done to improve our commercial policies 
in Latin America. 

First, however, I want to report on 
each of the countries I visited. 

My trip took me to Panama, then 
down the west coast of South America 
into Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile, 
across the Andes into Argentina, and 
then up the east coast into Brazil— 
where the President is today—and Vene- 
zuela and, after a stopover in Puerto 
Rico, to the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti in the Caribbean, and then home, 

REASON FOR OMITTING CUBA 


My original itinerary had also included 
Cuba. I dropped it off the list only after 
one of Fidel Castro’s official hate sheets 
published an insulting editorial disin- 
viting me. Under the circumstances I 
felt I ought not to go where I was not 
wanted. I regret that this was neces- 
sary. I have never understood why a 
Senator seeking information on which 
to base his legislative judgments needs 
to be any more circumspect about 
where he goes and whom he sees than, 
let us say, a newspaperman searching for 
news. Unfortunately, as I found out in 
the case of Cuba, and as I later found 
out in the case of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, there are double standards in these 
matters. Presumably, Cuba does not 
care to have the facts known to the U.S, 
Senate. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I shall be happy to 
yield to the able Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I regret that an- 
other engagement will prevent my hear- 
ing the entire discussion of the Senator 
from Florida, but I would be remiss in 
my duty to my conscience if I did not 
at this time express to him my deep 
appreciation for his long interest in 
Latin America. I think the improved re- 
lations between the Latin peoples and 
our own people are due in a large meas- 
ure to the constant and unflagging in- 
terest in this problem of the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida, and it has been a 
problem. 

I have lived all my life on the Mexican 
border. I have had great interest in our 
neighbors to the south. I know that in 
the lean years the Latin people looked 
on us with distress, and did not like us. 
But now, due in large measure to the 
efforts of the junior Senator from Florida 
and the efforts of the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. CArRHAR TI, this situation is 
being corrected. 

I wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to one important aspect of this 
matter. By the year 2000, Latin Amer- 
ica—that is, those countries lying south 
of the Rio Grande and the borders of 
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New Mexico, Arizona, and California— 
will have a population of half a billion— 
500 million people. Latin America will 
be the third largest population area in 
the entire world. 

Europe is not growing in population. 
Europe has become a stagnant part of 
the world, but we have in the Latin 
countries a very vibrant and growing 
part of the world. For that reason, if 
for no other reason—if we simply wish 
to be selfish—we should be more inter- 
ested in the Latin countries than we 
have been. They will constitute a great 
market for our goods, and we in turn 
will constitute a great market for theirs. 

It has been interesting for me to notice 
the great concern Russia has been apply- 
ing in the Latin countries, as well as in 
Asia and in Africa, while we have con- 
stantly put all of our eggs, so to speak, 
in the one basket of Europe. I have 
nothing against Europe, but I think our 
future lies more in Latin America than 
across the Atlantic. 

I am also sorry I shall not be present 
for the full discussion of the country 
the Senator previously mentioned, Cuba. 
Yesterday on the floor I directed some 
remarks to the intolerable situation 
which exists 90 miles south of the 
Senator’s own State. I do not know 
whether the Senator read my remarks, 
but I was wondering if the Senator 
would be in agreement with me that the 
Latin countries which produce sugar, for 
example, are entitled to our sugar busi- 
ness, and Cuba, which hates us, judging 
from the words of the dictator leader 
and the Communist government, is not 
deserving of further support in that gen- 
eral area. 

Would the Senator care to comment 
now, or is he going to comment later 
on that situation? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I shall comment on 
that later, but I wish to say first that I 
appreciate the very generous statements 
made about me by the Senator from Ari- 
zona. I do not deserve them all—in 
fact, I probably do not deserve any of 
them—but I also wish to point out that 
the Senator from Arizona himself has 
long been interested in this problem. I 
think the Senator’s own efforts have 
done much to help improve relationships 
between the United States and Latin 
America. 

I notice that sitting beside the Senator 
from Arizona is the able senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], who has re- 
cently returned from a trip to Latin 
America and who has filed a very 
illuminating and highly useful report, 
from which I shall quote several times, 
and with which I find myself in agree- 
ment in almost every instance. 

I shall comment later with respect to 
Cuba, but since the Senator will not be 
present at that time I will say now I 
cannot help feeling the United States 
would make a mistake in not recogniz- 
ing the fact that we have many other 
friends in Latin America. 

There are countries like Brazil which 
has no sugar quota from the United 
States at all. 

The little country El Salvador has no 
sugar quota from the United States. 

Haiti has practically no sugar quota. 
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Peru, which has historically been our 
friend would like to get a larger sugar 
quota. The people in Latin America 
cannot understand how the U.S. Gov- 
ernment can take the abuse which has 
been heaped upon it by Fidel Castro and 
his government and still turn around 
and give to the country of Cuba such 
preferential treatment with respect to a 
sugar quota when they, who are our 
friends and who do not abuse us, have 
none. 

In addition to that, the people also 
cannot understand how it is that Cuba 
can make a trade agreement with the 
Soviet Union, under which they agree to 
sell to the Soviet Union sugar at 2 or 3 
cents a pound, at the world market 
price, whereas they want to sell to the 
United States and do sell to the United 
States sugar at 5 and 6 cents a pound. 

What happens is that we confuse our 
friends. I was asked many times: 
“Why is it that you treat your enemies 
better than you treat your friends?” 

We put into their minds the idea that 
perhaps the best way to get help is to 
find some Communists, move them into 
the Government, and let them start 
abusing the United States, so that the 
United States will look after them. 

As a simple matter of maintaining 
good relationships with our other neigh- 
bors, of maintaining good relationship 
with those who have supported us in the 
United Nations and all around the world, 
certainly we should not discriminate 
against our friends. I think the time 
has come when we should seriously con- 
sider reducing Cuba’s sugar quota, and 
giving that quota to those countries 
which have long been our friends and 
which wish to remain our friends. 
Those countries have democratic gov- 
ernments. They support us at the po- 
litical level and at the commercial level. 

In this respect, I certainly agree with 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. After the close of 
the first session of this Congress, I took 
a vacation through Mexico and many of 
the countries in Latin America which 
the Senator has recently visited. When 
I was in those countries I detected a feel- 
ing that the United States should act 
cautiously toward Cuba, that we might 
hurt our relationships with other Latin 
American countries by moving too 
strongly in that direction. I think this 
was born of the hope that the Cuban 
situation would take care of itself. Re- 
cently, through letters I have received 
from friends in the South American 
countries and particularly from friends 
in Mexico, I get the impression that the 
feeling has changed, and is changing, to 
one of, Why does not the United States 
get tough with Cuba?” 

I gather further the impression that if 
we did get tough with Cuba it would help 
our relationships with all other Latin 
Amercan countries. 

Did the Senator find that to be true in 
his recent visit? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I completely agree 
with the able Senator from Arizona. 
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I should like to elaborate on that last 
point fora moment. I think we all agree 
that when Fidel Castro came into power 
there was no man who had a greater 
opportunity to render sevice to his own 
country and to the democratic process all 
over Latin American than he did. How- 
ever, after this power he apparently liked 
it so well that he did not care to pass 
it on. 

He first postponed the elections. Then 
he moved in Che Guevara. He moved 
in his brother Raul as the head of the 
army. He moved in David Salvador as 
the head of the labor unions, and so it 
went. 

I might say that Salvador and certain 
others, if not admitted Communists, 
have dedicated all their lives and all 
their energy to the Communist cause. 

However, I think it was wise for us to 
have done nothing at that time. We had 
to let everybody know what Castro really 
was like. We had to give him time to 
identify himself. He has done that. He 
has identified himself as being anti-dem- 
ocratic and being anti-United States. 
He has further identified himself as be- 
ing pro-Communist, and he is moving 
toward the setting up of an extreme left- 
wing dictatorship. 

Now that this has become clear, we 
find disillusionment on the part of most 
of the people in South America toward 
Fidel Castro. Today the people say, 
“Now that we know him, now that we 
have seen what he has done, now that he 
has taken these overt steps to identify 
himself with the Communist movement, 
the time has come for the United States, 
yes, to deal with him firmly.” 

I will say to the able Senator from 
Arizona that, in the last 3 weeks this 
feeling throughout the hemisphere has 
begun to produce results. Senators will 
notice that Castro has sort of quieted 
down. The United States has begun to 
take a firmer position. Castro did not 
think we had enough sense to reduce his 
sugar quota even though he abused us. 
But then he began to see that we did not 
intend to go on giving him everything 
when he showed no intention of cooper- 
ating with us. When Senators began 
to stand on this floor and speak, finally 
he stopped some of the tirades against 
the United States. And now he says he 
will send a commission here to talk 
with us if we will keep the sugar quota 
going. But he says “If the U.S, Con- 
gress is not careful, if they continue to 
abuse me, then we are liable not even 
to send this commission.” 

Who stands to lose? Fidel Castro’s 
government stands to lose $400 million. 
I think it very evident, from what has 
happened in recent weeks, that the talk 
about moving to a stronger position has 
finally made them realize we are not 
going to sit back and let them pour 
buckets of verbal mud all over us, so 
that we lose our self-respect and our 
dignity, and suffer a diminution of re- 
spect all over Latin America, and still 
give them privileged treatment. 

When he saw we were not going to 
stand for it, there was a change for the 
better, or at least, an attempt on his 
part to repair relationships. For my 
own part, I hope we do not send back 
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our ambassador to Cuba until we get an 
apology from Mr. Castro for what he 
said about the President of the United 
States and what he said about this 
country. 

For my own part I agree completely 
with the Senator from Arizona that the 
time has come to cooperate with and help 
our friends. We should not continue to 
give to our enemies advantages that we 
do not let our friends have. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank my friend 
from Florida. Again I congratulate him 
as an American who is engaged in the 
type of endeavor which has produced 
statesmen in this body in the past. 
This kind of dedicated attention to an 
assigned task I think makes for enduring 
remembrances in the Senate; and as one 
American, I thank the Senator from 
Florida for the work he is doing. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to my friend the Senator from Kansas, 
a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, it was 
my good fortune to spend a few days in 
four sugar-producing countries in the 
West Indies last December. I spent some 
time in Puerto Rico, the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, and Cuba, with the very 
definite purpose of looking into our sugar 
problem, and what our future problems 
may be in this particular field. 

Everyone in the places I visited ap- 
preciated the services of the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida, his fine 
interest in that section, and his knowl- 
edge of it, in which I concurred in every 
instance. Not having been in South 
America, I cannot discuss it, but having 
spent some time in these four places, I 
Share the Senator’s views and concern 
over our problem in those four places. 
In every instance I met the same feeling, 
that we should give some thought to the 
problem before reestablishing our sugar 
quotas, in view of the pressing demands 
from other countries. As the Senator 
well knows, the Dominican Republic is 
capable of producing sugar in greater 
quantities. They want additional 
quotas. In my opinion, Haiti needs addi- 
tional quotas, because of its situation 
from an economic standpoint; and no 
doubt that is true of other countries. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is true. 

Mr. CARLSON. In other countries 
than Cuba I learned that the people were 
most critical of Cuba, for the reason that 
last year Cuba sold to Russia 250,000 tons 
of sugar at 2 or 24% cents a pound when 
the cost of production is about 3 cents a 
pound. I was told that Cuba could do 
that because we would give them a pref- 
erential treatment of about 2 cents a 
pound. I think it would be well to take a 
look at that situation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I appreciate what 
the Senator has said. When Cuba sells 
to the Soviet Union sugar at less than 
cost, of course, the net effect is that the 
sale is subsidized out of the premium 
price which the people of the United 
States are paying. 
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Mr. CARLSON. As the Senator well 
knows, the people in the Dominican Re- 
public, in Haiti, and Puerto Rico bring 
up that point every time the subject is 
discussed. When I was in Cuba, I visited 
the Minister of Commerce of Cuba, and 
I discussed the sugar situation with him. 
I told him that one question that he or 
whoever else is sent here to urge an 
extension of the quotas will have to 
answer will be as to why and how they 
could do that, and how they could ex- 
pect us to give them preferential treat- 
ment when they did that as against 
other sugar-producing countries who 
are friends of ours. I thank the Sen- 
ator for the contribution he has made 
by visiting the Latin American area. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from Kansas, who is a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee and 
of the Finance and Taxation Subcom- 
mittee, which will have before it very 
shortly the sugar-quota problem. I 
know he has a very keen knowledge of 
the subject. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I appreciate the 
leadership which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida is giving in this field. 
He is very active in the foreign com- 
merce section of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, in addition 
to his other services. 

Mr. President, distinguished Senators 
have mentioned the need for higher 
quotas in other countries. I point out 
the need for increasing the sugar acreage 
quotas in the United States. My State 
of Texas formerly had a very small quota 
of 2,200 acres, that has now been cut to 
1,700 acres, less than 3 square miles, less 
than 3 sections of land for the whole 
State, whereas in the high plains area 
west of Amarillo, which is more than 
3,000 feet above sea level, that is the best 
crop that can be grown. It brings more 
cash for the farmers. It produces more 
money for them. It will bring in about 
$150 an acre for a year. Therefore, it is 
the best crop that could be grown. Our 
farmers are told, “You cannot grow 
sugar. You must grow milo, maize, or 
something that will not bring in as much 
money.” 

When we start reshuffling the quotas 
we ought to consider our farmers at 
home, who are under the spur and whip 
of the necessity of making a living or 
leaving the land. Sugar beets are very 
productive, and have a high cash value. 
They bring in more money that wheat 
or milo, or anything else that can be 
raised in that area. When the renewal 
of the treaty comes up for consideration 
we should consider our own people at 
home. Those people have been raising 
sugar beets for more than 20 years. 
They have been asking for increased 
acreage for more than 20 years. It has 
been proved, both in drought and rainy 
seasons, that the sugar beet crop does 
not fail. It comes in year after year. 
It is peculiarly adapted to the climate of 
that area, which is favorable for the 
growing of sugar beets, as are parts of 
Colorado and Utah. 
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I commend the distinguished Senator 
for his research on this question. I ask 
that we consider our domestic economy 
along with the economies of other coun- 
tries. I do not oppose granting some 
acreage quotas to those countries, but the 
consumption of sugar is increasing. The 
market is increasing. Let our people, 
our farmers, who so badly need a money 
crop to enable them to stay on the farms, 
as they want to do, and as their an- 
cestors have done before them genera- 
tion after generation, receive some con- 
sideration. We should not cut off sugar 
production in this country and force 
people off the farms and into waiting 
lines for jobs in the cities, in order to 
give the sugar quota away to other coun- 
tries. Let us have some of that quota 
for our own farmers. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I appreciate very 
much the statement made by the able 
Senator from Texas. 

One thing we can give Mr. Castro full 
credit for is that he has stirred up this 
entire question. The Senator from Texas 
and other Senators have constituents 
who want to produce more sugar. This 
subject will be presented in its entirety 
to the Finance and Taxation Subcom- 
mittee. I share to some extent the sen- 
timents expressed by the Senator from 
Texas. As the population of our own 
country increases, and the general con- 
sumption of sugar in our own country 
increases, I think it is only right and 
proper that our local people have a pro- 
portionate share of the benefit resulting 
from that growth. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thoroughly 
agree with what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida said when he stated 
that Fidel Castro stirred up this ques- 
tion. For 20 years our farmers have 
asked for larger quotas. They have sent 
petitions to Congress, Already this year 
they have sent two or three delegations 
here, calling on the Department of Agri- 
culture and various other agencies, They 
learn that they cannot produce more 
sugar because of the quantity produced 
in Cuba, and they see Dr. Castro on the 
television painting Americans as mur- 
derers and evil characters; while they 
are told, “You cannot grow more sugar, 
because we must let Mr. Castro grow it.” 
Their patience has about reached the 
breaking point. ‘There is a growing tide 
of anger. Our Government, they think, 
is neglectful of American needs. They 
think the Government is standing idly 
by and permitting them to be abused. 
They are abused, because they cannot 
yi more sugar, while Cuba is growing 


Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator. I know that the Finance and 
Taxation Subcommittee, will go into the 
subject thoroughly, not only from the 
standpoint of whether or not Cuba 
should be permitted to enjoy the very 
favorable position it now occupies, but, 
at the same time, to consider how much 
of an increase in quotas should be 
granted our domestic producers. 

Let me return now to the discussion 
of my tour. 
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Presumably, if some of my critics are 
right, a Senator does not require any 
facts about the Dominican Republic. 
He need only consult the opinions of 
editorial writers who have never been 
within 1,000 miles of the place and who 
derive their opinions from other edito- 
rial writers. 

I do not believe in conducting the 
affairs of the U.S. Senate in this fashion. 
That is why I traveled to South America 
and the Caribbean during the midst of 
the congressional session. That is why 
I visited the Dominican Republic and 
why I would have visited Cuba if it had 
not been specifically indicated that I 
would be unwelcome. 

REPORT ON PANAMA 


As I have already said, the first stop 
on my tour was Panama. Because of 
the recent flag demonstrations, the sit- 
uation in Panama has been termed 
acute. In fact, it is not acute but 
chronic. The difference between the 
two words, I submit, is central to an 
understanding of problems in this tiny 
but strategically-located republic. 

As the senior Senator from Vermont 
correctly observed in his recent report 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Panama is a country of “about 
1 million people who are very poor and 
about 50 families who are very rich.” 

Panama is by no means the poorest 
country in Latin America. Nor is it 
more tightly in the grip of a tiny oli- 
garchy than some. But Panama’s prob- 
lems are, in an important sense, 
accentuated psychologically by the pres- 
ence of a wealthy enclave of privileged 
foreigners who furnish a constant re- 
minder of what might be and who pro- 
vide a ready outlet for emotional 
grievances. 

Panamanian demagogs have long 
since realized the utility of this outlet 
for diverting attention from genuine 
economic and political problems, and 
they continue to use it with great 
success. 

We need to be clear-sighted enough 
18 3 the fuss and cry for what 

The current dispute over the flying of 
the flag in the Panama Canal Zone is 
merely a symptom of a deep-rooted 
problem. And in my humble opinion, 
it helps matters not at all for us to be 
passing resolutions of defiance. Arched 
backs there and here will only add to 
the tensions and increase the danger of 
explosion. 

I will remember the determination of 
the British not to yield an inch at Suez. 
And I remember the outcome. 

In this connection, it is significant 
that a number of Panamanians have 
made the pilgrimage to Egypt to study 
Nasser’s methods, that the U.A.R. Em- 
bassy, I am told, is one of the most active 
in the country, and that some Panama- 
nian extremists have already drawn up 
a plan to go into the hills and dam off 
the Chagres River which is the principal 
source of water for the canal’s operation. 

No one doubts our capacity to hold the 
canal if need be. But I think it is un- 
commonly foolish of us to meet reason 
with equal and opposite unreason. Men 
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who feel deeply do not back down in the 
face of latent threats. Better for us to 
seek to disarm the psychological issue 
and to direct ourselves then to solving 
the problems which lie behind the smoke- 
screen of emotion. 

What are Panama’s real problems? 

Esentially, they are two in number. 
Great disparities in wealth—of which 
the Canal Zone and its inhabitants are 
unfortunately the most convenient and 
visible symbol—and, secondly, economic 
overdependence on the Canal Zone. 

Indeed, it is perhaps not too much of 
an exaggeration to say that Panama’s 
economy is the Canal Zone. The coun- 
try’s gross national product amounts to 
about $375 million annually. Of this 
total, more than a sixth—$64 million 
comes from wages paid by the zone and 
from services furnished to the zone ad- 
ministration. But this fact does not 
convey the full extent of dependence any 
more than wages paid by the Federal 
Government tells us how completely the 
existence of the District of Columbia de- 
pends on its being the seat of govern- 
ment. 

Apart from the zone, Panama’s econ- 
omy is basically quite weak. Its re- 
sources have been neglected. 

Panama exports bananas, cacao, 
shrimp, and manila hemp. Largely be- 
cause of technical aid from the U.S. 
point 4 program, Panama has recently 
become almost self-sufficient in the 
production of rice, sugar, coffee, and 
beef. But even today it must import 
large quantities of food. In 1958, the 
last year for which complete statistics 
are available, Panama imported nearly 
$1314 million worth of food and nearly a 
million dollars in beverages—altogether 
about 15 percent of total imports. In 
addition, Panama must import its ma- 
chinery, its transport, its pharmaceuti- 
cals—in short, virtually all its nonfood 
needs. 

Because of its dependence on the zone, 
Panama is especially vulnerable to fluc- 
tuations in world trade. The country’s 
history has been one of alternating boom 
and bust. It is now going through a 
depression phase with unemployment, 
according to U.S. sources, running about 
20 percent of the labor force. The corps 
of the unemployed furnish a ready re- 
serve for the agitators and demagogues 
now active in anticipation of the coming 
presidential election, which I think will 
be held in May. 

Best information is that there are few 
Communists in Panama who are ac- 
tive—as they are everywhere—but the 
situation there is clearly much to their 
liking and we can expect them to take an 
increasing role in promoting unrest. 

Obviously a great many Panamanians 
see a ready solution to their problems in 
the $83 million annual revenue of the 
Panama Canal Co. 

Moreover, the life of comparative 
luxury lived by the 3,500 Americans who 
inhabit the zone—not luxury compared 
with U.S. standards, but luxury so far as 
Panamanians are concerned—is a source 
of considerable local irritation, espe- 
cially—and let us be frank about it— 
when these foreigners persist in treating 
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the local population as their social in- 
feriors, which sometimes we Americans 
are inclined to do. 

By local standards, wages paid to Pan- 
amanian employees of the Canal Zone 
Company are very good indeed. The 
minimum wage zone—paid to a grass- 
cutter—is 55 cents an hour. But the 
average wage paid Americans in the 
zone is four times the average paid to 
Panamanian employees. Even for com- 
parable jobs there is a 30 percent dif- 
ferential deriving from the bonus paid to 
Americans for tropical employment and 
a slight income tax concession due to the 
variation in Panamanian and U.S. tax 
rates. These differences are many times 
magnified in the minds of the people, and 
even some high officials in the Panama- 
nian Government harbor the most fan- 
tastic notions concerning the income dis- 
parities between U.S. and Panamanian 
workers. 

Efforts to keep pace with zone pay 
standards have disrupted the Panama- 
nian economy. A recently passed wage 
law set a minimum of 40 cents an hour for 
employment in Panama City and 35 
cents an hour in Colon, which is at the 
other end of the country. Most workers 
had been earning about 25 cents an hour. 
Wholesale firings have followed the en- 
actment of this law, and many local busi- 
nessmen claim they cannot pay the mini- 
mum and remain solvent. 

Added to this potpourri of tensions and 
frustrations is the fact of divided U.S. 
authority in Panama. The State Depart- 
ment, of course, has primary responsi- 
bility for dealing with the tense diplo- 
matic situation. But it does not have 
sufficient authority to go with its awe- 
some responsibilities. In addition to our 
Ambassador, Julian Harrington, there 
are separate centers of authority in the 
Canal Zone Company, headed by its Gov- 
ernor-President Maj. Gen. William E. 
Potter, and in the Defense Department’s 
Caribbean Command, headed by Lt. Gen. 
Ridgely Gaither. 

Moreover, the residents of the Canal 
Zone are themselves organized and ar- 
ticulate—and there is no mistaking their 
attitude—or their influence in the cur- 
rent controversy. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ON PANAMA 


Personally, I think the impasse in 
Panama can be resolved, and an ap- 
proach made to the deeper problems 
affecting U.S.-Panamanian relations. 
During my stay in Panama City I recom- 
mended a compromise solution of the 
flag issue. I am encouraged by recent 
press reports that my recommendation 
is thought by those in authority to con- 
tain the seed of effective and honorable 
compromise for both sides. 

First. What I suggested was that an 
acre of land be set aside within the 
Canal Zone itself, that this acre be 
named the “Plaza of the Two Flags,” 
and that within it the flags of the 
United States and of the Republic of 
Panama should fly permanently as a 
symbol of the historic friendship and 
cooperation of our two peoples. These 
flags could be crossed before a double 
monument—a bust of a leading Pana- 
manian hero, Balboa for example, and 
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one of George Washington, say, or Wil- 
liam Gorgas or General Goethals, both 
of whom contributed enormously on be- 
half of the United States to Panama’s 
development. 

On the occasion of national celebra- 
tions, Panamanian groups would be in- 
vited to hold their ceremonies within 
the zone on the “Plaza of the Two 
Flags” with U.S. cooperation and par- 
ticipation. 

This solution would, I think, satisfy 
the natural patriotic desire of Pana- 
manian citizens to assert symbolically 
their sovereignty over the zone, al- 
though by treaty the zone is ours to 
control and administer in perpetuity as 
if we were sovereign. As Americans, we 
all have an emotional and sentimental 
attachment to the Stars and Stripes, 
and I believe the Panamanians have a 
right to their emotions and their senti- 
mentality. 

The issue is symbolic and psycholog- 
ical, and I think we can disarm it sym- 
bolically and psychologically if we ap- 
proach it in the proper spirit. 

But this is only the first step. The 
deeper issues remain. 

To this larger problem, I think we 
must also address ourselves at this time, 
else we will find ourselves, in another 
few years, facing passions which can- 
not be turned aside symbolically. 

Second. Therefore, I recommend that 
we turn our attention now to sharpen- 
ing the focus of U.S. authority in the 
Canal Zone. We ought to surrender 
the obsolete notion that the canal is 
primarily or even secondarily important 
for its military value. It is time, it 
seems to me, that we quit refighting the 
last war. We have a complete two- 
ocean Navy now and, in fact, many of 
our largest fighting ships cannot even 
use the canal. Moreover, if the next 
war comes, may the Lord forbid it, it 
will not be fought in the cumbersome 
Miraflores Locks or on the reaches of 
Gatun Lake. 

We ought to revamp our thinking and 
our chain of command to put the em- 
phasis where it belongs—on commer- 
cial and diplomatic considerations. 
Final authority should be vested in the 
Department of State, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense should be demoted to 
the status of an interested party in the 
general overall defense areas there. 

Third. Next, the Canal Zone policies 
now at issue with the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment should be fully and fairly re- 
examined. In particular, I would like to 
see us reverse our present policy of ex- 
cluding Panamanians not employed by 
the zone from attendance at zone 
schools. I think there is no better way 
to build a community of understanding 
than by student interchange. We have 
devoted millions of dollars to promot- 
ing student interchange between the 
United States and distant foreign lands. 
Yet here we have a readymade oppor- 
tunity and we shut our eyes to it. This 
seems to me incredibly stupid. 

Attendance can be financed by tui- 
tion payments, and I think we would be 
wise to institute a scholarship program 
for worthy students who cannot afford 
to pay the tuition whatever it might be. 
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As I say, we have the best readymade 
opportunity to have Panamanian stu- 
dents enter our schools, as they did up 
te 5 years ago. But we have closed our 
eyes to the opportunity. One of the rea- 
sons why so many demonstrations are 
taking place in Panama, and why so 
many of the schoolchildren are against 
us, is that the younger generation is no 
longer permitted to attend the Ameri- 
can schools. The children used to be 
permitted to go to the schools in the 
Canal Zone upon payment of tuition, and 
we never had any trouble from them 
when they were in our schools. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. First, I compliment the 
Senator from Florida on what is, in my 
opinion, an accurate description of the 
situation as it exists in Panama today. 
I have not come to any conclusion with 
regard to fiying the flag of Panama in 
the Canal Zone. It is entirely possible 
that the suggestion made by the Sena- 
tor from Florida may be the solution. 

The Senator was speaking about giving 
Panamanians the opportunity to enter 
our schools. I went into the U.S. In- 
formation Service library on the first day 
it was reopened after the riot of No- 
vember 3. Someone had thrown a rock 
through the window, and the library was 
closed for about 2 weeks thereafter. But 
I was there on the first day the library 
was reopened. A number of young 
Panamanians, teenagers, were waiting to 
enter the building to get hold of any of 
the material they could obtain to study. 
When they sat down, they studied; they 
did not merely look around. They were 
selecting textbooks—English books— 
anything which would give them more 
information about the United States. 

The suggestion of the Senator from 
Florida regarding the further develop- 
ment of Panama is an excellent one. It 
offers one way to create a better feeling 
between the peoples of our two coun- 
tries. The people of Panama have de- 
pended too much upon the Canal Zone 
for their living. It is time that the in- 
dustry of that area was diversified. The 
terrain of Panama lends itself to pro- 
ductive development to a far greater ex- 
tent than is the case now. I think the 
United States can help Panama in that 
respect. 

There is another thing I learned in 
talking with Panamanians. They feel 
that they have a right to closer relations 
with the United States than do other 
people, because except for the United 
States they might not be celebrating 
independence anniversaries at all. They 
feel rather badly about the episode of 
November 3. Apparently a dozen or 
more young boys around the ages of 14 
to 16 had been incited to create a dis- 
turbance at that time, and they were 
turned back. Earlier in the day Pana- 
manians who behaved themselves were 
permitted, as usual, to go on to the 
Canal Zone with their flag. Pana- 
manians have always been permitted to 
enter the Canal Zone on their Inde- 
pendence Day and on their other na- 
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tional holidays. Also, on the Fourth of 
July, the U.S. flag is flown all over 
Panama 


Mr. SMATHERS. Throughout the 
country. 

Mr. AIKEN. Throughout the country. 
Panamanians celebrate our Independ- 
ence Day too. 

Evidently there has been a misunder- 
standing of some kind. As the Senator 
has said, and as I was informed, there is 
a very small but very active group of 
agitators — Communists, probably — in 
Panama. Perhaps they do not number 
more than a dozen. I was told about 
that by the Panamanian officials, includ- 
ing members of the Panamanian Con- 
gress. They know the agitators are 
there. They hate to have them there 
and would like to get rid of them. 

Also, it is difficult to tell whether the 
demonstrations in Panama are demon- 
strations against the United States or 
against the ruling oligarchy. I believe 
the oligarchy which had been reviling 
the United States prior to the November 
3 riot, and for a few days thereafter, 
realized that they had overreached 
themselves. They became scared, in 
other words, because they finally realized 
that if a real rebellion broke out, they, 
rather than the United States, might be 
the first object of reprisal or attack. 

Panama offers great possibilities for 
development. The Canal situation is, of 
course, entirely different from the Suez 
Canal situation, but the problems con- 
nected with the Canal require much 
thought. I do not believe anyone has 
any feeling that we should at this time 
seriously consider relinquishing the 
Canal. I made the statement that if 
things got progressively worse, until they 
reached the point where we had to hold 
possession of the Canal Zone by force, 
then we should consider doing something 
else. But that point has not been 
reached. 

Of course, making different arrange- 
ments in regard to the Canal is the last 
thing that the Panamanian ruling class 
wants to do. I visited with probably 
the same people with whom the Senator 
from Florida visited, to a considerable 
extent. I am certain the President of 
Panama feels very kindly toward the 
United States, and I believe that is true 
also of the public officials generally. I 
do not believe we would have much trou- 
ble getting along with the people of 
Panama. 

A 40-cent-an-hour minimum wage law 
is in effect in Panama. One of the larg- 
est employers told me that they had 
been paying 18 cents an hour. Perhaps 
that was all they could pay, considering 
the profit which they made. I do not 
question that. But it is the wide eco- 
nomic disparity between a few people 
and a million others which is creating 
difficulties for all of us in Panama, 

I am very happy that the Senator 
from Florida has presented so clearly 
and, in my opinion, so accurately the 
situation which prevails in Panama. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont for his generous comments. I 
have read his report on his trip to 
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South America. I am delighted to say 
that our views coincide almost 100 
percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have not heard any 
difference expressed; in fact, if anyone 
goes to Panama and impartially surveys 
the situation, he cannot help reaching 
the same conclusion. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. As the Senator from 
Florida has said, there is divided au- 
thority, which creates somewhat of a 
problem there. Governor Potter, in his 
position, has done a good job, I believe, 
in operating the canal. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Nevertheless, the State 
Department has to deal with the Pana- 
manian Government and the Pana- 
manians. 

I also talked with General Gaither, 
and I believe he has done as well as 
anyone in that position could do. 

But there are two or three persons 
among whom to divide the authority. I 
do not know how closely the work is 
integrated. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I gathered that it 
was not very closely integrated. Of 
course that was one of the problems. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. There is also a 
disparity between the pay received by 
the Americans who live in the Canal 
Zone and the pay received by others. 
Americans who live in the Canal Zone 
receive a 25 percent hardship allowance, 
I believe, if they go to the Canal Zone 
from the States. That allowance 
seemed to me to be a little out of order, 
because they were living very well. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Perhaps that matter will 
take a little study, too. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am sure both of 
us agree that it needs immediate atten- 
tion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The President of 
the country is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, and so is his son. The Presi- 
dent iswery friendly to the United States. 
If he tmishes his term—which I believe 
is due to end in July—he will be the first 
President in 30 years to be able to finish 
his term—either because of revolution or 
because of death. So he is anxiously 
hanging on. He is our friend; but he 
says, “I cannot resist the natural emo- 
tional forces which are being created by 
the lack of firm policy in the United 
States in Panama.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Panama is, in effect, our 
godchild. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 

Mr, AIKEN. The Panamanians know 
that, and remember it. But the trouble 
is that they think we have forgotten it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Les. 

If our officials there could open our 
schools to the Panamanians, as used to 
be done, they would pay tuition, as our 
own people do; and then the Panama- 
nians who attended those schools would 
have the benefit of U.S. education, and 
would be taught by teachers from the 
United States. Thus we would avoid the 
ultimate necessity of appropriating large 
sums of money to be spent in Panama to 
ease the situation. That would settle 
the problem in its infancy. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Anyone who wishes to 
be able to confirm what the Senator 
from Florida is saying needs only visit 
the small library there—and I believe 
there is also a room in which educational 
movies can be shown—to observe the use 
which the natives of Panama make of 
the little facilities we now have there. 
Certainly if they were allowed to attend 
our schools, they would do so. 

Of course, what is true of the Pana- 
manians is also true of the people of the 
other countries in that part of the world. 
The binational centers throughout 
South America are doing extremely fine 
work. In Bolivia a good many of the 
Officials—from the President down— 
have studied at our binational centers; 
for instance, they studied English there. 

In Rio de Jareiro and in Sao Paulo, 
each of the centers is attended by more 
than 6,000 people. They pay tuition— 
$25 or so for a course—and learn the 
English language, United States cus- 
toms, and many other things about the 
United States. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, and I appreciate very 
much the comments he has made. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Florida yield to the Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Both the Senator 
from Vermont and the Senator from 
Florida have mentioned the present 
Governor of the Panama Canal Zone, 
Mr. Potter. I have observed his work 
for many years, in the Corps of Engi- 
neers, for during his great military ca- 
reer he served in the Kansas city district 
office, in the regional office in Omaha, 
and in many other important posts. 
Last week, he was in Washington, and I 
had an opportunity to visit with him. 
I understand that in the next few weeks 
he will conclude his 4-year tour of duty. 

I understand some critical situations 
exist there. He has handled them very 
well, and certainly he is entitled to much 
credit. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

Mr. President, it should be noted that 
children of U.S. citizens living outside 
the zone can send their children to zone 
schools on the payment of tuition. Why 
is there not equal treatment for the 
Panamanians? 

At the same time, we should also re- 
examine our present policy of keeping 
children of United States Zone employees 
and children of Panamanian Zone em- 
ployees in separate schools. The logic 
of this arrangement, I am told, is that 
the Panamanian and the United States 
children are being prepared for citizen- 
ship in different cultures and in different 
countries. This seems to me incredibly 
shortsighted and provincial, 

Fourth. The zone’s purchasing and 
pay policies also need attention. In 
both cases, I think there is a substantial 
element of justice in present practices. 
But one needs to be in Panama only a 
few minutes to discover the vast mis- 
understandings which have been gen- 
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erated. As I said earlier, some of the 
highest officials in the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment believe our policies are totally 
inequitable. If our policies are unfair, 
they ought to be changed. If they are 
reasonable—and I think they generally 
are—they ought to be explained in de- 
tail, so the misunderstanding will be 
eliminated. The Canal Zone Company 
needs to pay more attention to public re- 
lations now. 

Fifth. Next, we ought to agree to a 
hearing on increased fees for canal 
transit. The subject should be exam- 
ined from all angles, with a view to as- 
suring the self-sufficiency of the Canal 
Zone Company and an equitable payment 
to the Panamanian Government. 

Sixth. Finally, I believe we should de- 
vote increased attention to the basic eco- 
nomie problems which are the uitimate 
source of present friction and possible 
future discord. That means the imag- 
inative application of the policies which 
I propose to suggest later on, for gen- 
eral use in Latin America. Until the 
problems inherent in a society in which 
few are rich and many are poor can be 
solved, we shall continue to be plagued 
with political instability and the Canal 
Zone will continue to be a focus of dis- 
content, and an inviting target for the 
agitators and the irresponsibles. 

Let me proceed now to discuss the other 
countries on my itinerary. I shall be 
briefer in discussing most of them, since 
I plan to defer to a later point in the 
speech my overall recommendations for 
Latin America. 


REPORT ON COLOMBIA 


In Colombia, as in Panama, a few fam- 
ilies dominate the economic life, and the 
vast majority are subjected to grinding 
poverty. Since the overthrow of the 
tyrant, Rojas Pinilla, Colombia has made 
tremendous strides. Its President, Dr. 
Alberto Lleras Camargo, is a man of 
great ability and deep convictions. He 
has given Colombia effective democratic 
leadership pointed toward solution of the 
pressing economic problems which con- 
front his country. But let no one be 
mistaken: The problems are enormous, 
and the future of democracy is far from 
assured. 

When General Rojas was driven out 
of office in 1957, Colombia’s treasury was 
almost empty, partly because of system- 
atic looting, partly because of declining 
coffee prices. Colombia derives about 
80 percent of its export earnings from 
coffee, and about 14 percent from petro- 
leum. Between 1954 and 1958, Colom- 
bia’s exports dropped from $657 million 
to $454 million, or about 31 percent. 
Even at the earlier date, however, Colom- 
bia was running a negative trade bal- 
ance. To bring the country’s payments 
into line with its greatly reduced in- 
come, President Lleras has been forced 
to institute a rigid austerity program. 
Imports have been slashed to the bone, 
and are limited to items necessary for 
the country’s economic development, 

This austerity program has been de- 
liberately arranged, I am told, to bear 
most heavily on the upper-income and 
middle-income groups, as part of the 
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President’s drive to reduce income dis- 
parities. The cost of this program in 
political support for Lleras and his Na- 
tional Front Liberal-Conservative gov- 
ernment is difficult to determine. But 
austerity has given rise to extensive and 
troublesome smuggling operations which 
the government finds it impossible to 
control. 

Added to his troubles from this source, 
Lieras has had to launch a military cam- 
paign to suppress the bands of roving 
bandit-killers who have been terrorizing 
the countryside ever since the bloody 
Bogota riots of 1948. This banditry 
originally had a certain amount of polit- 
ical content, but most observers are 
agreed it has simply become a way of life 
for the outlaws involved. Some 200,000 
people or more have been killed by the 
bandits during the past 12 years, and 
deaths still amount to several thousands 
annually, according to official estimates. 
Some persons say the government is de- 
liberately underplaying the bandit men- 
ace and that the recorded deaths are 
only a fraction of the actual murders 
which take place. 

In any case, the bandit menace scarce- 
ly contributes to the tranquillity and to 
the political stability which are desper- 
ately required if democracy is to succeed 
in its task of reform. 

The Communists are attempting to 
exploit this unrest, but without notable 
success. However, the Lleras govern- 
ment has restored their right to operate 
legally and, should the reform movement 
fail, they can be counted upon to push 
the cause of revolution. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to my very fine colleague from the State 
of Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank my re- 
spected colleague, the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Florida, for addressing 
himself to this subject today. He is rec- 
ognized as the Senate’s leading authority 
on Latin American relations. 

I am sorry I was not able to be on the 
floor to hear all of the distinguished Sen- 
ator’s remarks. I shall certainly read 
them in full in the Recorp tomorrow. 

I know that the able Senator is con- 
cerned, as all of us are, about the pres- 
ent situation in Cuba. Did the Senator 
Rave an opportunity to visit Cuba on his 
recent trip to South America? 

Mr. SMATHERS. At the start of the 
trip Cuba was on the itinerary, but just 
before we left the United States Revo- 
lucion,” which is the semiofficial paper 
of the Castro government, wrote such 
uncomplimentary editorials about me 
and about the United States that it was 
decided it would not be wise to go to that 
country. As a matter of fact, the edi- 
torials stated they hoped I would not 
come to Cuba, terming me an unwanted 
guest. So I did not go there, because I 
thought I was obliged not to go. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I appreciate the 
Senator’s comment. The situation there 
is one which has concerned me, and I 
am sure all of us in this country, for some 
time. The point to which I want to 
address myself specifically is the fact 
that in purchasing sugar from Cuba and 
the Castro government, this Government 
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has paid approximately $120 million an- 
nually over and above the world price, in 
order to help that country. Castro has 
taken this money, and at the same time 
he has expropriated American property 
without any compensation whatsoever. 

It is my understanding that the sub- 
sidy law with respect to Cuban sugar ex- 
pires this year. I, for one, certainly do 
not think we ought to take any action to 
renew it. 

Would the Senator care to address 
himself to that point? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I shall be happy to 
do so. I discussed that point rather 
fully a moment or two ago with the Sen- 
ator from Arizona; but, just to summa- 
fize in brief my own views, while I prob- 
ably do not share them completely, I 
share in major respect the sentiments of 
the Senator from Georgia. What bothers 
me most about the present situation is 
that many, many of our good friends in 
Latin America do not have a sugar 
quota. 

Mr. TALMADGE. And some of those 
countries are very friendly to the United 
States of America, 

Mr. SMATHERS. They are our best 
friends. They have supported us, and 
continue to support us. They do not 
understand why we continue to give toa 
government which is admittedly un- 
friendly to us, the government of Fidel 
Castro, favorable treatment with respect 
to the importing of sugar into the United 
States. Under this arrangement we pay 
3 cents a pound to Cuba above the world 
price for sugar. Yet the government in 
Cuba has demonstrated it does not want 
to cooperate with us in any respect, and 
as a matter of fact, is playing the Com- 
munist game. The other Latin Ameri- 
can countries cannot understand how the 
United States would give to Cuba, which 
is a country unfriendly to us, such a pref- 
erential position. As some of them have 
said, Maybe we ought to import a few 
Communists and start abusing you. 
Perhaps we would get better treatment 
from the United States.” 

Mr. TALMADGE. In other words, 
they think the enemies of America may 
get better treatment than the friends of 
America do. 

Mr.SMATHERS. They are getting it, 
and those countries are much confused 
over the situation, 

Brazil, Peru, El Salvador, and some of 
the other Latin American countries all 
would like to get more of our sugar quota. 
They do not quite understand how we 
can be so friendly to the Cuban Govern- 
ment when it makes an arrangement 
with the Soviet Union to sell sugar at a 
price which is less than the price the 
United States is paying Cuba for that 
same sugar by about 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. TALMADGE. If the Senator will 
permit my interruption, not only at a 
price 3 cents a pound less, but that sugar 
to be paid for with Soviet goods at prices 
to be determined by the Soviet Union. 
As I understand it, not one single dollar 
will change hands. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. As the Senator from Kansas 
pointed out previously, another point 
which makes this situation so important 
is that last year the Cuban Government 
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sold 200,000 tons of sugar at a price 
which was below the cost of production. 
How could it do so? It could do so be- 
cause the American taxpayers have been 
paying a premium price which resulted 
in a 300 percent profit. The Cuban Gov- 
ernment took the profit and was able to 
enter into an arrangement with the So- 
viet Union to take sugar at less than cost. 

Mr. TALMADGE. When the Senator 
speaks about the premium price we are 
paying Cuba for its sugar, is it not true 
that we are paying Cuba exactly the 
same amount for its sugar that we would 
pay to any other producer of sugar in 
any one of the 50 States of the Union? 
In other words, Cuba now gets identically 
the same price that the sugar producers 
would receive were they located in a 
State of the Union, 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. Some of the Cubans 
argue that we do this in order to protect 
our domestic producers. However, it 
would be easy enough for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to use the money it pays in pre- 
miums in a hundred other ways, rather 
than give it to the Cubans. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not also true 
that some of the sugar producers in 
some of the States of this Union are 
limited in the amounts of sugar they 
may produce, while there is no such re- 
striction in Cuba? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not know that 
I quite follow the Senator’s reasoning. 

Mr. TALMADGE. There is a quota 
system in effect on domestic sugar beets 
and sugarcane. 

Mr. SMATHERS. There is a limit on 
how much the Cubans can send into the 
United States, 

Mr. TALMADGE. So, as a matter of 
fact, sugar producers in Cuba are getting 
more favorable treatment than is ac- 
corded our own producers in the United 
States. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not know that 
I follow the Senator completely. I know 
we have quotas in the United States. 
We have quotas which limit the amount 
of sugar which Cuba can ship into the 
United States. I think the Government 
of Cuba probably does not have any 
quota on the amount. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator has 
addressed himself to the point. We have 
placed restrictions on the right of Amer- 
icans to produce sugar while no such 
limitations eixst in Cuba. Yet we are 
paying the producers in Cuba the same 
price we pay our producers in the United 
States of America, who are operating 
under a quota system. That, in effect, 
gives the Cuban producers preferential 
treatment over citizens of the United 
States. Is that not correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. By that process of 
reasoning it does, yes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the expressions of the 
distinguished and able Senator from 
Florida. I congratulate the Senator 
upon his masterful presentation, I want 
to state to the Senator from Florida and 
to all others who feel the same way that 
I, for one, am not in favor of spending 
American tax dollars to support a gov- 
ernment by buying its principal com- 
modity, sugar, at a price which is far 
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greater than the world price when that 
government is confiscating American 
property without due process of law. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Senator 
for his comment. 

I suggested about 6 weeks ago what 
I thought might be a solution to this 
problem: that the U.S. Government put 
into escrow the difference between the 
world price for sugar and the price which 
we are paying. I suggested we hold that 
money in escrow to be used eventually 
to repay those people in the United 
States who have invested their money 
in Cuba and who have had their land 
expropriated without due process of law. 

Mr. TALMADGE, I would agree with 
the Senator’s approach, but that would 
still be using American tax dollars to 
pay for the confiscation of American 
property by a foreign government. 
Even at that, however, such a course 
certainly would be preferable to paying 
what amounts to a bonus under present 
procedures for the confiscation of 
American property. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I will say, on that 
point, the sugar crop in Cuba is pres- 
ently in prospect of being harvested. 
We are faced with the immediate prob- 
lem. By treaty we have a responsibility 
to pay Cuba from 5 to 6 cents per pound 
for sugar, whereas the world market 
price is only about 2.9 or 3 cents per 
pound. The expropriation of American 
lands in Cuba was forbidden by the 
original treaty. Therefore, since the 
Cubans have abrogated the treaty on 
one side perhaps we would be justified 
and I think we would be—in saying, We 
are not going to pay the full amount of 
this money. We are going to put into 
escrow the premium price, so that we 
can repay the people who have invested 
money in your lands, at your solicitation, 
at least some of that which they have 
lost.” 

The reason this is important is that 
all over South America what is needed 
most is venture capital. If the idea 
ever gets broadcast among American 
businessmen that the U.S. Government 
will not protect its own people who go 
to South America to invest money, then 
we will see very little money invested. 
Not only will this hurt our businessmen 
to some extent, but it will also hurt 
Latin America. We must there give 
some indication that the United States 
will take steps, in a situation of illegal 
expropriation, to try to help our people. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield further at that 
point, I wish to say I agree fully with 
his construction of treaty obligations. 
The Senator is a very able lawyer. A 
treaty, as the Senator well knows, is 
nothing less than a contract. If a con- 
tract is made between two parties and is 
abrogated by one party, it certainly is 
not binding on the other party. In my 
judgment the United States would be 
entirely within its legal rights to hold 
sugar funds in escrow for the compensa- 
tion of American citizens who have had 
their property confiscated without due 
process of law. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield to my friend from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the able and distinguished 
junior Senator from Florida for the 
magnificent address he is making. The 
junior Senator from Florida has trav- 
eled a great deal in Latin America and 
is one of the best informed and posted 
men in the entire United States on that 
section of the world. The Senator’s 
travels and studies and research have 
been of great value to the Congress. 

I simply want to take this opportunity 
to commend the Senator for the splen- 
did service he has rendered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator very much for the kindness and 
generosity of his remarks. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to my very able and distinguished col- 
league from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to my distinguished colleague I 
speak not only for myself but I am sure 
for the people of my State and his, in 
saying we are exceedingly happy about 
the service rendered by my distin- 
guished colleague, and exceedingly 
proud of his sustained interest in Latin 
America and the many effective things 
which he has done in bettering our un- 
derstanding each of the other, the un- 
derstanding of our country of the South 
American countries and theirs of us. I 
think my colleague is rendering, in this 
field, a service which is inestimable in 
its value to the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If my colleague will 
yield further, I would simply like to say 
that I particularly appreciate his deci- 
sion, under the facts which were existing 
at the time the decision was made, not 
to extend his recent travels into Cuba. 
Mr. President, something is happening 
down there which I do not claim to un- 
derstand, but which is at complete vari- 
ance with my lifelong knowledge and 
acquaintance, which have been rather 
close to many, many Cubans. The Cu- 
bans have always been the soul of 
courtesy and the personification of un- 
derstanding and gentility. 

To find the new Cuban leaders now, 
at this stage, as hostile as they have 
shown themselves to this country and 
to one of the best friends they have ever 
had, in the person of my colleague, as 
well as to the cause of general cordial 
relations with us, is something which is 
completely foreign—as I am sure my 
colleague knows, because I suspect he is 
as puzzled about the situation as I am— 
to their whole background and their 
general attitude toward anyone who is 
a guest or a visitor or a friend. It is 
disturbing to see this change in phi- 
losophy. 

I am glad the Senator did not go 
there. I am hoping, as does my col- 
league, that sanity will reassert itself 
in Cuba. There are many fine people 
there. 
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As the Senator knows, I have had the 
pleasure of sitting down with the men 
they call the members of the tobacco 
table from Cuba. These men are the 
leaders in that industry, and they come 
once a year to Tampa, where we make 
more all-Havana cigars than are made 
in Havana. They have several days’ con- 
versation with the leaders of our Florida 
tobacco industry, and I have found them 
to be the very finest kind of people, and 
always reasonable. 

We have had similar relations with 
the Cuban sugar people, with the Cuban 
vegetable people, and with the Cuban 
baseball players. Incidentally, a good 
many years ago—I am not going to say 
how many—the senior Senator from 
Florida had the privilege of playing on 
a Cuban baseball team, and he found the 
Cubans eminently good sports and fine 
fellows. 

I am disturbed about what is happen- 
ing, and I am sure that my junior col- 
league has even greater cause for dis- 
turbance, because he is closer to the 
problem than I am. 

I think my colleague did exactly the 
proper thing. When Cuban leaders are 
blind to the fact that we have been 
their best friends—that we have seen 
they had their freedom; that we have 
sustained them in their freedom; that 
we have made them the most favored 
nation under our reciprocal trade 
agreement structure; that we have been 
their leading customer, at prices which 
the Senator has mentioned, for their 
principal product, sugar; that we have 
been their best customer for their to- 
bacco and for their vegetables; that we 
have supplied them with nine-tenths of 
their tourists, and tourism has become 
one of their biggest, if not their big- 
gest, sources of revenue—to find them, 
with all the background of Castilian 
courtesy which has been so significant 
in their character up to this time, com- 
pletely unable, apparently, to recognize 
the fact that we are their best friends, 
and have shown ourselves so through 
many years, and quite patiently in re- 
cent months is, to me, a rather startling 
development. 

I think that the Senator showed ex- 
ceedingly good judgment in not going 
there. I am sure that the good people 
of Cuba, who are in the great majority, 
will recognize the fact that, in view of 
the hostility manifested by the news- 
paper, which is the mouthpiece of the 
present administration, not only was the 
Senator justified in not going there, but 
that to have gone might have provoked 
the exactly opposite effect to that which 
he desired and toward which he has so 
ably worked in many places, namely, the 
bringing about of better understanding 
and more amicable relations with good 
neighbors and friends. 

Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield further, I would like the Recorp to 
show that while I agree with the junior 
Senator from Florida that in Panama 
there are many considerations which 
we must carefully look into, to see 
whether there is anything we can do to 
better our relations with them, I happen 
to know, through a good many years of 
handling the appropriations for the 
Canal Zone, visiting there and the like, 
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that we have been rather patient, and 
I think rather generous, in our treat- 
ment of the Panamanians. I hope we 
will very cautiously consider any change 
of relations. 

Not only do I accept at face value the 
suggestions made by my distinguished 
colieague, but I am inclined to feel, off- 
hand, that they are sound. 

However, only 3 or 4 years ago we 
yielded to the suggestions of the then 
administration in Panama to negotiate 
a new treaty much more generous to 
them than that which has existed be- 
fore, and the Senate confirmed it by an 
almost unanimous vote. Some of the 
provisions of that treaty were that we 
should turn over to them certain very 
valuable properties lying outside the 
Canal Zone, but which we had owned 
throughout the years. We have done 
so in most instances and are in the 
process of doing so in others. 

Another provision of the treaty was 
that we should build a high level bridge 
across the Pacific or south end of the 
canal, largely as a convenience to them, 
though it is of value to ourselves as 
well. We are in the course of doing 
that at a cost of over $20 million. 

We have been helping them to build, 
by putting up two-thirds of the cost, 
some 300 to 400 miles of the Inter- 
American Highway that are in that 
country, and have been doing so many 
other things that I think evidence our 
good will and our generous attitude 
toward them, that I hope we will go very 
slowly and carefully into anything that 
might be regarded by them as an evi- 
dence of weakness. 

I was particularly concerned when 
Governor Potter was before our subcom- 
mittee a few weeks ago—and I see in the 
Chamber some members of the commit- 
tee—when he stated that on one of the 
occasions of greatest turbulence and 
disorder that occurred only a few weeks 
ago, the President of Panama failed to 
make available the national guard, 
which is the police force in the Repub- 
lic, and that we had to call out our own 
personnel, at great danger and risk, to 
prevent those who were in the riot, most- 
ly students, from coming over into the 
Canal Zone and doing some destructive 
things. I think it is one of the trouble 
spots to which we must give attention, 
and I think my distinguished colleague 
has made valuable contributions by way 
of specific suggestions. I simply want 
the record to show, from some things 
that I know about because of my own 
contacts here in the Senate, that there 
are many of us who have tried to be both 
fair and generous in our attitude. If we 
have failed to do so, it has not been be- 
cause we have not wanted to do so. 
But there seems to be in Panama, as 
there is in Cuba, an unwillingness on the 
part of some of the people to recognize 
who their best friends are. 

I again congratulate my junior col- 
league. I do not believe any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate, during my service here, 
has made anything like the contribution 
to mutual understanding and good re- 
lations with Latin America as has my 
distinguished colleague, of whom I am 
very proud. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. I am very grateful 
to my senior colleague for his very gen- 
erous remarks. I think, in all fairness, 
it must be said of him that he is him- 
self well respected all over South and 
Central America, particularly in Cen- 
tral America, for his leadership in 
connection with the Pan-American 
Highway program. In my judgment, 
that program could not have gone as far 
as it has now gone without his untiring 
efforts to make of it a success. I do not 
know of anything which will do more 
toward the improvement of relations be- 
tween those countries and ourselves than 
the completion of this highway. When 
Latin Americans can travel up here with 
comparative ease and with very little 
expense, and we, in turn, can go down 
there conveniently, that will afford the 
best means of resolving disagreements 
that I know of. The people can come to 
know each other. 

I thank the Senator for his very 
warm and friendly comment. He knows 
how I feel about him. I thank him sin- 
cerely. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I was 
greatly interested in the comments of 
both Senators from Florida on the Latin 
American situation. I have known both 
Senators as great friends of Latin 
America. They have extended a help- 
ful hand in committees of the Congress 
and on the floor of the Senate on many 
occasions in the past. No two other 
Senators have had a greater friendly 
interest in Latin America than the two 
Senators from Florida. 

I was greatly interested in hearing 
their comments regarding the situation 
in Cuba. It seems to me that we should 
not reward a country which manifests 
such an ungrateful attitude for all the 
friendliness we have extended to it in 
the past. The Cuban Government 
openly and flagrantly abuses a country 
and its citizens which has been friendly 
to that country. So I was very much 
interested in the approach to the Cuban 
problem of the two Senators from Flor- 
ida. I think we should consider, per- 
haps, some further changes in sugar leg- 
islation, and perhaps even a higher 
sugar tariff, if necessary, to place Cuba 
on the same basis as all the other coun- 
tries of the world. I do not see why we 
should continue our highly preferential 
treatment to a nation that does not deal 
fairly with us. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota for his com- 
ments. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to commend the 
junior Senator from Florida on the 
excellent statement he has made with 
respect to the Latin-American countries, 
and concur in the remarks which the 
able and distinguished senior Senator 
from North Dakota has just made with 
respect to the activities of both Florida 
Senators in respect of Latin-American 
countries. 
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I do not know of any Member of the 
Senate, or any other living American 
today, who has devoted more time, 
attention, and study to the problems, or 
who has a more friendly understanding 
of the problems of Latin-American coun- 
tries in their relationships with the 
United States than the junior Senator 
from Florida. For this great service to 
the cause of understanding in the West- 
ern Hemisphere he merits the thanks 
not only of the people of the United 
States, but all the people in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I very much appre- 
ciate those remarks of my friend from 
North Carolina. 

Colombia now has, for the first time 
in its history, the real be s of a 
middle class, but it is still out of the 
question for a professional person—a 
doctor, a lawyer, or an engineer—to ob- 
tain social standing without the back- 
ground of inherited wealth. Moreover, 
the members of the oligarchy continue 
to look abroad for their culture and their 
fashions, and many have no intention 
of surrendering their privileges if they 
can help it. The oligarchy, I am told by 
informed sources, patronizes the smug- 
gling trade quite extensively. 


PRESIDENT LLERAS IN CONTROL 


Independent observers believe Presi- 
dent Lleras is in firm control of the 
government, and there are, despite some 
mutterings among the wealthy, no visi- 
ble threats to his regime. However, the 
future is very chancy if I may be per- 
mitted that colloquialism, Under the 
national front system written into the 
constitution after Rojas’ ouster, the lib- 
erals and the conservatives are to alter- 
nate in the presidential office until 1974. 
The conservatives are supposed to have 
their turn next. However, the liberals 
are the majority party, and some per- 
sons doubt they will allow the change to 
take place. Whether the much-needed 
reform program can be carried forward 
under any but the most stable of politi- 
cal circumstances remains to be seen. 
On the answer may hang the future of 
democracy in Colombia. 

Ecuador, too, needs time to achieve 
essential reforms, and the time is grow- 
ing short. Dr. Camilo Ponce Enriquez, 
the current President, is about to com- 
plete his 4-year term. He will be the 
third successive chief executive to serve 
his full four years without extra-consti- 
tutional interference. Certainly this is 
an encouraging sign. I am told that the 
military, which used to tip over gov- 
ernments for breakfast, has come to 
realize that the way of democracy, if 
slower, is also considerably more sure. 

Nonetheless, Ecuador’s democratic 
instincts are far from secure. Dr. Ponce 
was elected in 1956 with a mere 29 per- 
cent of the vote. Nominated on the 
Popular Alliance ticket of the Conserva- 
tives, Catholics, and Social Christians, he 
was the first Conservative to be elected 
in over 60 years. In office, however, Dr. 
Ponce has espoused the cause of Ecua- 
dor’s hard-pressed Indian population, 
and he has advocated the breaking up of 
large, unproductive landed estates. 
These policies are against the traditions 
of the Conservative Party but they ex- 
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press President Ponce’s conviction that 
the only alternative to reform is revolu- 
tion. I cannot quote what he told me 
directly, but let me say that he was 
most emphatic on this point in our con- 
versation. 

ECUADOR’S PROBLEMS 

Ecuador has an extremely low stand- 
ard of living—about $155 per capita— 
an exceptionally high rate of illiteracy— 
about 43 percent—and an incredible in- 
fant mortality rate due to the preva- 
lence of disease and the absence of sani- 
tary facilities. But even these are not 
Ecuador’s most serious problems, 

The big question for today and to- 
morrow is whether Ecuador’s dominant 
Indian population can be successfully 
absorbed into national life. Ecuador’s 
white population is only 10 percent of 
the total. About 40 percent are Indians 
and another 40 percent are mestizos— 
part white, part Indian. Probably a 
majority of the Indians and a good 
many of the mestizos speak little or no 
Spanish. Hours from Quito, the savage 
Jivaros still hunt heads to sell for 1,000 
sucres or about $140. In the fastnesses 
of the jungles, tribal warfare continues, 
with men put to death and women and 
children carried off to increase the num- 
bers of the victorious tribe. As Colum- 
bia University’s Dr. Frank Tannen- 
baum has eloquently phrased it, the 
Indian and white races “met as billiard 
balls do on a billiard table. They met 
but did not penetrate. The result 
was a nation within a nation, a cul- 
ture within a culture, two people living 
in proximity but belonging to two dif- 
ferent universes.” 

Today the Indians are becoming 
restless, and as always the Communists 
are on hand to fan any fires that may 
develop. Within the past year, three 
Communist-inspired riots have cost 100 
lives. Reportedly the Communists have 
made plans to disrupt the coming Quito 
Conference of the Organization of 
American States. A repeat of the 
Bogota fiasco of 1948 is not impossible. 

Ecuador is also burdened, as are many 
other Latin American countries, by a 
heavy birth rate which drains off such 
gains as may be made in gross produc- 
tion. And its economic potential is ball- 
and-chained with military expenditures 
many Ecuadorans believe are necessary 
because of continuing friction with Peru 
over the Rio Protocol of 1942 which 
ended over warfare between the two 
countries but left certain boundaries 
undetermined. 

At this point, development and land 
colonization are proceeding slowly, in 
part because of a procedural dispute 
between the Ecuadoran Government 
and the ICA, over a $2 million loan for 
land colonization. Let me repeat that 
the time in Ecuador is growing short, 
and procedural delays can be just as 
fatal as any other. 

VISIT TO PERU 


From Ecuador, I fiew on to Peru where 
I had the pleasure of meeting President 
Manuel Prado and of renewing my ac- 
quaintance with his dedicated reform 
Prime Minister, Senor Pedro Beltran. 
Senor Beltran is publisher of La Prensa, 
Lima’s leading newspaper, and he is a 
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nonpolitician who has been brought 
into the Government to deal with Peru’s 
pressing economic and social problems. 
Conservative in outlook, Senor Beltran 
is nonetheless one of the continent’s 
leading reformers, and he has the whole- 
hearted backing of President Prado, who 
has, in effect, lent him his own political 
support. Beltran's austerity policies, 
which, like Colombia’s, bear most heav- 
ily on the wealthy, have earned him the 
enmity of his own class, and the possi- 
bility of another rightwing coup can- 
not be wished away. 

As in Ecuador, Peru’s major problem 
is the assimilation of its dominant In- 
dian and mestizo population. Peru’s 
population is 13 percent white, 49 per- 
cent Indian, and 38 percent mestizo. 
The Indians are for the most part illit- 
erate and are effectively barred by law 
from ownership of the land. The proc- 
esses of the 20th century, however, are 
breaking down the traditional order, and 
the race is on. I am told that if Bel- 
tran’s reform program does not suc- 
ceed, there is great danger of violent 
revolution within the next 3 to 5 years. 

Senor Eudocio Ravines, whom I men- 
tioned at the beginning of my speech, 
the man who organized the Communist 
Party in Peru, reports that the Com- 
munists are strong among student 
groups and are trying actively to infil- 
trate the labor movement. They are 
said to have had considerable success 
in the copper miners’ opinion. Their 
major opposition comes from the Aprista 
Party, a non-Communist, but leftwing 
group, which was outlawed during the 
dictatorship of Gen. Manuel Odria, but 
which is now free to operate. The Ap- 
ristas have given firm support to the 
Prado government and to Senor Beltran. 

GROWTH RATE IS RAPID 


Until a few years ago, Peru had man- 
aged to sustain one of the best growth 
rates in Latin America. After an inter- 
ruption of several years, this expansion- 
ary drive has been recaptured—in spite 
of the burdensome impact on Peru’s 
economy of U.S. policy regarding lead 
and zine imports. 

Of the many things Peru needs, I 
would single out two—first, seed capital 
to set up local savings and loan associ- 
ations and, second, relief from the 
burden of a large and hungry military 
establishment. My conclusions on these 
matters coincide very closely with those 
expressed by the senior Senator from 
Vermont, and I commend his report to 
the attention of Senators. 

Peru’s housing situation is desperate 
and the source of profound social un- 
rest. Senor Beltran proposes to meet 
the housing crisis in the best traditions 
of free enterprise. He hopes to estab- 
lish, with the help of U.S. loans, savings 
and loan associations which will in turn 
finance homebuilding on a reasonable, 
businesslike basis. 

MORE HOUSING NEEDED 

The Development Loan Fund, which 
has Peru’s application for a $1.5 mil- 
lion loan, has been unconscionably slow 
to act, apparently because of doctrinaire 
views that housing is noncreative and 
because of fears that a loan to Peru will 
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open the floodgates. In this connection, 
I wholeheartedly endorse the position of 
the senior Senator from Vermont; name- 
ly, that a savings and loan association 
provides a means for creating capital, a 
means whereby savings of thousands of 
people in amounts which are individually 
insignificant can be mobilized and 
brought together in amounts which are 
meaningful. It provides, in short, a be- 
ginning toward broadening and institu- 
tionalizing the process of capital forma- 
tion, and this may well be a more signifi- 
cant longrun contribution than any 
short-term improvement in housing. I 
hope that the DLF will approach this 
problem with pragmatic good sense. 
Certainly a decision is long overdue. 
As far as the military establishment 
is concerned, Peru’s democratic leaders 
hope fervently for outside relief. The 
military in Peru are the beneficiaries of 
earmarked taxes. They have a guaran- 
teed source of income in addition to reg- 
ular appropriations for which they may 
qualify in the normal course of affairs. 
Peruvian leaders are constrained to pla- 
cate the military, knowing that democ- 
racy exists on sufferance. I found great 
enthusiasm in private for the inter- 
American police force idea which I have 
often espoused on this floor—as, indeed, 
I did in many countries on this tour 
where the leaders do not feel secure 
enough to make their private opinions 


public. 
DISARMAMENT VIEW GAINS 


Mr. President, it delights me that the 
principle of disarmament for Latin 
America appears to be gaining ground. 
President Eisenhower, during his cur- 
rent visit to Latin America, and Adlai 
Stevenson, the Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency during the last campaign, 
have both referred to the necessity for 
eliminating arms competition as a factor 
in the area. As I have indicated, the 
new generation of leaders in the devel- 
oping democracies of South America are 
likewise convinced that without disarm- 
ament the progress of their countries 
will always rest on the shaky foundation 
of military acquiescence in the reforms 
which are so vitally needed. 

As I have many times said on this 
floor, disarmament is a key—perhaps 
the key—to the future in Latin America. 
I believe that the way to get it in mo- 
tion is to adopt the principle of the 
Latin American police force under the 
aegis of the OAS. Such an organiza- 
tion, guaranteeing the borders of all 
states against external aggression, would 
eliminate the necessity for large national 
forces and would permit the disarma- 
ment which Latin America craves, and 
which we in the United States support. 
I am glad to note that President Eisen- 
hower and also Adlai Stevenson yester- 
day, in response to a question, showed 
that they are lending strong support to 
the idea of an inter-American police 
force. I believe all of us will live to see 
the day when we will have it. 

DEMOCRACY IN CHILE 


After Peru, I moved on to Chile where 
I had the privilege of consulting with 
President Jorge Allesandri Rodriguez 
and many leaders of his government as 
well as some opposition people. Chile 
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has a long and proud democratic tradi- 
tion and there is, happily, no present 
indication that it is about to be dis- 
carded for the absolutism of right or 
left. 

However, there are mutterings of rev- 
olution, and the Communist Party, 
which is legal, is exceptionally strong. 
In the last election the candidate of the 
combined Socialist and Communist Par- 
ties, Senator Salvador Allende, ran a 
strong second to President Alessandri. 
The President’s coalition captured 32 
percent of the vote, the far left popular 
action front, about 29 percent of the 
vote. 

The Communists are believed to have 
about 20,000 to 25,000 members in Chile 
and some 450 paid agents are believed to 
be active in the labor field alone. The 
numbers actually understate the Com- 
munist threat, however, for several rea- 
sons. First, the Chilean political spec- 
trum is divided and subdivided into 17 
separate parties. There used to be 29. 
Second, the Socialist Party, with which 
the Communists have made common 
cause, is in some respects even more rad- 
ical and irresponsible than the Commu- 
nist Party. Third, Chile’s economic sit- 
uation continues to be critical. 

While there will not be another presi- 
dential election in Chile until 1964, con- 
gressional elections are due in 1961, and 
it is the consensus of those I spoke to 
that definite progress must be shown if 
the moderate, liberal, and conservative 
parties are to withstand the political as- 
sault of the left. 

Chile, since the 1930’s, has undergone 
a very debilitating inflation. In 1957 
and 1958, the cost of living rose 70 to 80 
percent annually. President Alessandri, 
nominated as the candidate of the right 
wing, has devoted himself to bringing 
this inflation under control. He has 
freed prices to seek their normal levels, 
He has informed businessmen that they 
must absorb their costs without raising 
prices. He is exerting pressure on the 
Congress to limit the wage adjustment 
this year to 10 percent, despite the fact 
that the unions have heretofore been ac- 
customed to receiving all or most of the 
cost-of-living increase. 

INFLATION SPIRAL SLOWED 


By these methods, President Ales- 
sandri managed to hold inflation in 1959 
to 30 percent—a substantial rise, to be 
sure, but a considerable improvement 
over the experience of the previous 2 
years. Although elected as a dyed-in- 
the-wool conservative, Alessandri, like 
Beltran in Peru, is pushing strongly for 
a housing program to relieve the intol- 
erable slum conditions which are one of 
the chief reasons for left wing political 
success. In Santiago alone, some 150,000 
persons inhabit miserable shanty slums, 
which have no counterpart in the United 
States, miserable as some of our own 
slums may be. 

Some progress in clearing these slums 
has already been achieved, but Presi- 
dent Alessandri, like Senor Beltran, 
hopes that American seed capital can 
be employed to speed up the process 
with the active participation of local 
private enterprise. 

Chile’s wealthy, like some others in 
Latin America, do not like to pay taxes, 
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and this has been and continues to be a 
pressing problem for the Alessandri ad- 
ministration. The Government is also 
faced with the fact of declining per 
capita agricultural production. Once a 
food exporter, Chile must now import to 
live. Due in small part to migration 
from the farms and in larger part to 
population increases, Chile’s per capita 
farm production has skidded 20 percent 
in 20 years on a per capita basis. 

Apart from the long-range hope that 
food production can be increased by per- 
suading large property owners to under- 
take intensive land cultivation, Chile 
must look to an increase of exports to 
provide foreign exchange for food pur- 
chases abroad. The Alessandri govern- 
ment is desirous of increasing local man- 
ufacturing, and it has drawn up an at- 
tractive new law to entice foreign in- 
vestment into the country. However, 
because of its geography and population 
distribution, Chile does not now offer an 
attractive market for modern manu- 
facturing methods. For this reason as 
well as for others, Chile has been a motive 
force in the drive to organize a Latin 
American Common Market, 

LARGE MILITARY FORCE SUPPORTED 


Again like Peru, Chile is troubled by 
the need to support a large military es- 
tablishment. Each military expenditure 
by Peru on the north or by Argentina 
on the east is certain to create pressure 
for a like expenditure in Chile. The 
civilians in Chile’s Government would 
like to get off this merry-go-round— 
and so would the Peruvians. Yet with- 
out external help there seems to be no 
hope. 

After Chile, my next stop was Argen- 
tina. Here, too, leadership has passed 
into the hands of a relatively conserva- 
tive, businessman’s government. Presi- 
dent Arturo Frondizi, a man of great cul- 
ture and sensitivity, has exhibited the 
highest political courage in his efforts to 
relieve the Argentine Republic of the 
ruinous economic and social legacy left 
behind by Juan Perón when he fled with 
his satchels full of gold. 

Originally supported by the Peronistas 
and the Communists, Frondizi and his 
chief deputy, economic czar Alvaro Al- 
sogaray, have clamped down with a 
tough, in fact uncompromising, austerity 
program which has left the Frondizi gov- 
ernment with questionable popular polit- 
ical support. However, Frondizi is taking 
a daring political gamble—a gamble that 
his policies will pay off before an ac- 
counting must be made at the polls, If 
this gamble should fail, Argentina will 
be back in the soup. The Peronistas are 
still incredibly strong, though they lack 
any kind of positive program and would 
probably disintegrate if confronted with 
the necessity of presenting one. The 
Communists, in their usual cynical fash- 
ion, have been working both sides of the 
streets. 

FRONDIZI FACES CHALLENGE 

An effort to challenge the Frondizi 
government with a political strike failed 
in the middle of last year. The strike 
collapsed in 2 days. Senor Alsogaray, 
a tough-minded little man, dedicated to 
the cause of free enterprise, believes that 
the turning point has already been 
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reached and passed. Friends of democ- 
racy must certainly pray that this is so. 

During the Perón years, Argentina’s 
capital resources were allowed to deteri- 
orate alarmingly. The cattle herds 
which are the country’s major source of 
exports were substantially depleted. 
Production goods had depreciated. In- 
flation was rampant. It was in this way, 
in part, that Perón managed to pay for 
the general welfare programs which were 
the source of his appeal to the masses 
and which diverted public attention 
while he stole the country blind. 

The program of President Frondizi 
and Senor Alsogaray has gone directly to 
the root of the problem. Prices have 
been freed. Unlike in Chile, this has led 
to a 120 percent rise in the cost of living 
in the last 18 months. However, there 
was no other way to reverse the deadly 
process of decapitalization. In addition, 
the government has established a single 
rate of exchange to be determined by 
supply and demand, has eliminated trade 
prohibitions, subject to surcharges and 
prior deposits, has slashed government 
spending, has placed severe restrictions 
on public and private borrowing, and has 
insisted on limiting wage increases. 

With these results, foreign exchange 
reserves have increased 500 percent, 
from $90 million to $450 million; a nega- 
tive foreign trade balance of $250 million 
in 1958 was converted into a positive 
balance in 1959 of $50 million. Inflation 
at last appears to be leveling off. 

OIL IMPORTS COSTLY 


The Frondizi government has also 
opened its oil reserves for foreign in- 
vestment, though the reserves remain 
ultimately in the hands of the YPF, the 
Government oil firm. Oil imports have 
been costing Argentina in the neighbor- 
hood of $200 to $250 million annually. 
Argentina now hopes to be self-sufficient 
in oil production by the end of 1961. 

However, there is still much to do. 
There is a long tradition of tax evasion 
among Argentina’s wealthy. The Fron- 
dizi government hopes to correct this 
basic fault and, in the process, to reor- 
ganize the tax laws, eliminating the tax 
on low-income groups and increasing it 
on the upper level. 

Moreover, Argentina, like Chile and 
like Peru, has an acute housing problem. 
For 15 years or more, Argentina has had 
rent controls on certain houses, with the 
result that comparable housing may cost 
anywhere from 2,000 to 40,000 pesos. A 
new law due to be enacted within the 
next couple of months would provide 
for low-cost Government housing for 
low-income groups and free enterprise 
housing for the middle- and upper-in- 
come levels, Argentina, too, likes the 
idea of creating savings and loan insti- 
tutions with seed capital to finance the 
needed construction. 

The U.S. Government and such inter- 
national lending agencies as the IMF 
have given liberal assistance to the 
Frondizi government in its mighty ef- 
forts to order its economic house. Cred- 
its in the past 4 years have amounted to 
around $1 billion. We have a heavy in- 
vestment in the success of this effort, 
and some critics have suggested that we 
have put too many eggs in a single bas- 
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ket. I cannot accept this view. The 
only apparent alternative to the Fron- 
dizi government at the present time is 
dictatorship, whether of the right or left. 
In all cases, we ought to offer our sup- 
port, as in Argentina, to the moderate, 
democratic forces. They are the hope 
of the hemisphere. 
BRAZIL MOVES AHEAD 


In Brazil, the situation is very differ- 
ent. There the watchcry is not austerity 
but full steam ahead. In Juscelino Ku- 
bitschek, Brazil is gifted with a Presi- 
dent of powerful energies and high pur- 
pose, a President with the will and ap- 
parently the way to transform his sleep- 
ing giant of a country into the colossus 
of the continent, 

Brazil is today experiencing wracking 
inflation, however, and this will appar- 
ently be the leading issue in the upcom- 
ing presidential election. Both of the 
leading candidates, Gen. Teixeira Lott, 
the administration candidate, and Janio 
Quadros, have been critical of the Gov- 
ernment’s inflation-feeding policies and 
have promised to bring the runaway cart 
under control. 

It is to be hoped that a program 
aimed at reducing the inflationary 
pressures in its economy will enable Bra- 
zil to consolidate the very real gains reg- 
istered under President Kubitschek. 
The President’s goal has been to supply 
the basic economic infrastructure on 
which to build a 20th century society. 
During his administration, he has added 
about 3,000 new roads, many of them 
penetrating the heretofore trackless 
jungle interior, and about 1 million 
kilowatts of power. The enormously 
costly construction of the new Federal 
capital at Brasilia is, in part, intended 
to be a symbolic act opening up Brazil’s 
mineral-rich frontier for exploration 
and development. 

This has been achieved at the cost of 
a $100 million trade deficit in each of 
the last 3 years, an inflation amount- 
ing to about 50 percent in 1959 alone; 
the overextension of credit; and the 
relative neglect of agriculture on which 
Brazil’s export trade normally rests. 

POWER SHORTAGE 


Even with all of the economic activity 
of the past few years, Brazil still faces 
a power shortage, and, despite a mani- 
fold increase in the production of petro- 
leum—about 2,000 percent in 5 years— 
it is still importing oil at the rate of 
about $250 million a year. In short, 
Brazil is bursting economically and the 
danger is that it may burst. 

President Kubitschek would like very 
much to have U.S. aid. We have been 
reluctant to extend loans to cover 
trade deficits when there was no as- 
surance that these deficits would not 
be immediately repeated. 

Our Government’s policies have en- 
gendered a certain amount of unhappi- 
ness in Brazil. That country, which 
covers half the land mass in Latin Amer- 
ica, and contains nearly half of the con- 
tinent’s population, feels that its im- 
portance as an ally of the United States 
has been greatly underrated. 

In recent years, the Brazilians have 
sought barter agreements with Iron 
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Curtain countries, and have shown some 
tendency to wander out of the free 
world camp at the United Nations—for 
example, in their vote to seat Poland on 
the Security Council. In all probability, 
the United States will come in for some 
verbal abuse during the coming presi- 
dential elections in Brazil. 

However, Mr. President, we can take 
pride in the fact that Brazil was the 
first country in South America to turn 
down the offer of the government of 
Castro to hold in Havana a convention 
of all the underdeveloped countries, and 
thereby make it appear that the Cuban 
Government was taking the lead in that 
field. We understand that when Ku- 
bitschek was approached by the Cubans 
with that offer, he turned it down with 
great certainty and rapidity. 


UNITED STATES-BRAZIL RELATIONS GOOD 


Nonetheless, although they need some 
attention, U.S. relations with Brazil are 
basically good. And there is no question 
that President Eisenhower’s visit there, 
yesterday and today, will do relations be- 
tween the two countries a great deal of 
good. We cooperate in a very active bi- 
national center program, and several of 
the centers are quite large. The centers 
in Rio and Sao Paulo have 7,000 mem- 
bers each. The center in Porto Alegre 
has 6,000 members. Very little U.S. 
money goes into these programs. The 
activities of the centers are financed by 
fees paid for courses in the English 
language. 

By and large, I share the feeling of 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] that our approach to Brazil’s 
economic problems may be too much dic- 
tated by doctrine, and too little influ- 
enced by creative imagination. I do not, 
however, agree with his view that we 
ought to extend loans to Petrobras, 
Brazil's Government-owned oil mo- 
nopoly. 

Mr. President, I have just now learned 
that there was a very serious plane 
crash in Rio de Janeiro today which in- 
volved a large number of U.S. Navy 
Band members and several Brazilians. 
All of us are saddened by this tragic ac- 
cident. I extend my most heartfelt 
sympathy to the survivors of all those 
who were lost in this disaster. 


VISIT TO VENEZUELA 


From Brazil, I flew to Venezuela, where 
President Romulo Betancourt is walk- 
ing perhaps the giddiest tightrope of all. 
The overthrown Perez Jiminez dictator- 
ship left as its legacy to the unhappy 
people of Venezuela a substantial debt 
and a charged political atmosphere. 
The present Government is a coalition 
of the three major parties—the Demo- 
cratic Action Party, which is President 
Betancourt’s own group; the Democratic 
Republican Party; and the Social Chris- 
tian Party—plus some independents. 
Prior to the democratic elections of De- 
cember, 1958, all the major parties 
agreed that, regardless of which candi- 
date won, all parties would be brought 
into the Government, in an attempt to 
provide the stability needed to meet the 
innumerable problems bequeathed the 
country by the unlamented dictator. 
Thus far, the agreement has held up. 
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In addition, Betancourt enjoys the sup- 
port of the leaders of the armed forces 
of Venezuela. 

The political situation is not as rosy, 
however, as these facts might lead one 
to believe. Betancourt has resolutely 
refused to admit the Communists into 
his coalition, and they have made life 
miserable for him. The labor unions, 
the university faculties, the student 
groups, and the communication media 
are heavily infiltrated with Communists, 
who are preaching the gospel of revolu- 
tion. Moreover, Venezuela and Presi- 
dent Betancourt personally are under 
nightly attack from the radio of the 
Dominican Republic. I may say that 
when I was in the Dominican Republic, 
I attempted to get those attacks stopped. 
Emotions are still as close to the surface 
as they were when Vice President NIXON 
was stoned in Caracas, 2 years ago. 
Rumors of revolutions and coups sweep 
the city with almost monotonous regu- 
larity. I am told that students at the 
university are openly manufacturing 
crude bombs, and maintain semi-disci- 
plined military groups, for the moment 
when they may be called to action. 

COALITION UNDER PRESSURES 


To maintain his coalition, Betancourt 
has been forced to “keep a great many 
people happy” with political plums and 
appropriations. On the rumor circuit, 
which buzzes 24 hours a day, there are 
always reports that the coalition is about 
to dissolve. 

Despite the constant political harass- 
ment and the intense pressures under 
which he must necessarily operate, 
Betancourt and his ministers have man- 
aged to make considerable progress. 
Three-quarters of a billion dollars in 
obligations left behind by the dictator 
have now been repaid. Starts have been 
made toward improving conditions in 
education, housing, agriculture, public 
health, and social services—all of which 
were neglected by Perez Jiminez, in favor 
of showcase public works projects in the 
capital city of Caracas. Betancourt has 
also begun extensive programs in land 
reform and economic diversification, de- 
signed to reduce the disparities of wealth 
which have made Venezuela a land of 
millionaires and misery, oil and op- 
pression. 

But the Betancourt government still 
faces a number of acute economic prob- 
lems. Its foreign exchange reserves 
have declined from $1.4 billion to about 
$600 million, in spite of advance pay- 
ments on taxes by the leading oil com- 
panies and a healthy backlog, at the be- 
ginning, of about $700 million from oil 
concessions granted in 1956-57. In ad- 
dition, there appears to be—although 
the evidence on this point is not clear—a 
considerable flight of capital from the 
country, most of it speculative money 
seeking a haven. 

VENEZUELA SEEKS LOAN 


Venezuela at this point needs at least 
$200 million to tide itself over the rough 
period immediately ahead. A group of 
U.S. banks have offered to make such a 
loan, but on terms Venezuela finds it im- 
possible to accept, at least at the mo- 
ment. The money would have to remain 
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on deposit in the United States, earning 
3% percent interest, while Venezuela 
paid 6 percent for the privilege of having 
a loan at least on the books. 
However, Venezuela is also engaged in 
negotiations with the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund, and 
there is hope that one or the other will 
come to the rescue. The U.S. Govern- 
ment, I believe, should do everything in 
its power to see to it that Betancourt’s 
government gets what it needs on rea- 
sonable terms. I am convinced—as was 
every American with whom I spoke in 
Venezuela—that the success of the 
Betancourt government is an absolute 
essential for own self-interest, as well 
as for the future of democracy in that 
particular area. Let us remember that 
we are jumping in, not behind one man 
or one party, but behind the entire 
democratic movement of the nation. All 
the democrats in Venezuela, of what- 
ever party, have committed themselves 
and their fortunes to the common cause. 
VIEWS ON CASTRO 


Now let me move on to a discussion 
of the Caribbean. Before I do so, let 
me summarize for you something I 
learned during my South American 
swing. In every country which I visited 
I found, as you might expect, intense 
interest in the Cuban situation. A year 
ago Fidel Castro was quite a hero in 
Latin America. Today, in most places 
and with most people the shine has 
worn away to reveal the tyrant and the 
megalomaniac beneath. Certainly the 
responsible leaders of South America 
want no part of Fuehrer Fidel and his 
firing squad humanism. 

From Panama south, there are few il- 
lusions about Fidel. Moreover, he seems 
to have lost his grip on the imaginations 
of all but the most inveterate Yankee- 
haters. 

But many in Latin America are wait- 
ing anxiously and expectantly to see 
what the United States is going to do 
about this self-important little dictator. 
Are we going to continue taking abuse, 
grinning all the while like a sick ape? 
Are we going to continue rewarding in- 
sults and provocation with favors in the 
American market? Are we, in short, 
going to continue cowering in the corner 
because someone might accuse us of 
bullying the bullyboy? 

If this is to be our course of action, 
then I can assure Senators there are 
many in Latin America who will imitate 
Fidel for the sake of the favors we might 
confer. I was told confidentially by 
several top leaders whom I visited that 
Fidel’s example sets a dangerous prece- 
dent—that, even now, some believe the 
only way to make Uncle Sam pay atten- 
tion is to kick him in the shins, 

In addition, our excessive tolerance of 
this intolerable tyrant is making things 
very, very difficult for the moderate 
leaders, democratic leaders, who are dis- 
posed to be our friends. 

CASTRO IS IDENTIFIED 


We have waited long enough, I think. 
Castro has now identified himself for 
what he is—a man, who if not himself a 
Communist—and I do not know he is— 
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is certainly doing the work of the Com- 
munists with the direct help of the 
Communists. 

If it were not so serious for my coun- 
try, I might find a kind of ironical 
amusement in the fact that Anastas 
Mikoyan can come to Havana and be 
greeted as a hero for buying sugar at 
the world market price while we in the 
United States are assaulted verbally day 
in and day out for buying at 2 cents over 
the world price. 

I do not believe—and my findings in 
Latin America back me up—that the 
world will respect us if we have no self- 
respect. 

I do not favor our acting unilaterally 
against Cuba. I believe we should take 
all the voluminous information in our 
official files and turn it over to the Or- 
ganization of American States for con- 
sideration under the Caracas Resolution. 
The states of the hemisphere should 
know that the dictatorship of Fidel Cas- 
tro is just as oppressive and just as 
bloody as if it had no so-called revo- 
lutionary ideals to mouth and no giant 
neighbor to rail against. 

At the same time, the United States 
must immediately adopt a hard and 
tough line with Castro. We must make 
it absolutely clear that we will stand for 
no more arrogant nonsense or conde- 
scending notes. And we must see to it 
that the contagion spreads no further. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC VISIT 


It was with this thought in mind that 
I proceeded from Venezuela to the Do- 
minican Republic after a brief stop in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. It would have 
been easy for me to overfiy the Domini- 
can Republic, as I have already sug- 
gested. I was urged to do so, I elected 
to go on chiefly because I felt the time 
and the opportunity had come to talk 
turkey with Generalissimo Trujillo. I 
wanted to see him to express my con- 
cern about what might happen when de- 
posal, as it might, or death, as it eventu- 
ally must, took away the powers he has 
exercised with an iron hand for 30 years. 

I told Generalissimo Trujillo face-to- 
face, in an atmosphere initially quite 
cool, that his displacement from office 
was inevitable; that, if a vacuum were 
left behind, Communists and Fidelistas 
as well as genuine democratic Domini- 
can groups would move in; that in any 
contest for power, the Communists, as 
the best organized and best disciplined 
group, would make a determined and 
possibly successful bid for power; that 
if the Communists took over, the eco- 
nomic gains achieved under Trujillo 
would disappear; that, in any case, all 
the monuments erected in Trujillo’s 
name would be dishonored and dis- 
credited. 

I told him further that he had an op- 
portunity to arrange for an orderly 
transfer of power through democratic 
processes from a dictatorship, to the peo- 


ple of the Dominican Republic them 


FREE ELECTIONS ASKED 
Trujillo listened to all of this and then 
asked me what I meant by democratic 
processes. I said, “Free elections,” 
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He told me that he could be elected 
President of the Dominican Republic in 
a free election. I said that might very 
well be true, but that if Trujillo, his 
brother, his son, or anyone bearing the 
name of Trujillo participated in an elec- 
tion—irrespective of how fair the elec- 
tion might be—no one in the world would 
believe that it had been free. 

Trujillo then agreed to have the Do- 
minican constitution changed so as to 
permit free local elections within the 
next 15 months, and he also assured me 
to hold free elections on the national 
level within 2 years. He told me addi- 
tionally that neither he nor any member 
of his family would be a candidate. 

He stated he would extend an invita- 
tion to the refugee Dominicans who were 
then in exile to return to their homeland 
to join in the elections. He said he 
would invite the Organization of Ameri- 
can States to send observers to oversee 
the election procedures. 

In addition, the Generalissimo asked 
me if I would suggest the name of a 
responsible American official to come and 
observe the trials of the young men who 
have been arrested and charged with 
plotting the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. I suggest the name of Richard 
Ervin, Florida’s attorney general and 
president of the National Association of 
State Attorney Generals. Mr. Ervin 
subsequently declined the assignment. 

That, as faithfully as I can recall it, 
was the substance of our conversation. 
It was witnessed by several members of 
my own party and by the American 
Chargé d' Affaires in Ciudad Trujillo, Mr. 
Henry Dearborn. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Did Mr. Trujillo sug- 
gest the number of men who had been 
arrested and who would likely be tried? 
Did the Senator get any information in 
that respect? I have heard some con- 
flicting reports as to the number arrested. 
Some people think the number of such 
persons runs into the thousands. Others 
think comparatively few have been 
arrested. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It was reported 
originally that somewhere between 5,000 
and 6,000 persons had been arrested: but 
upon our visit there, as best we could 
ascertain from our own sources, as well 
as from sources at the Embassy and our 
military attachés—and this fact was 
confirmed pretty well by the Dominican 
Government—when the revolution first 
came about, from 1,500 to 2,000 persons 
were arrested, in a sort of dragnet. 
Thereafter, all but 200 of those arrested 
were turned loose. Then that number 
was reduced to the point where there are 
now 132 in jail, awaiting trial. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I regret that even 
that number is incarcerated, if any of 
them have been arrested unjustly. 
While I am not blowing Mr. Trujillo’s 
horn, and I interpret him as being a 
typical dictator, apparently he was not 
as sweeping in his arrests as had been 
the case in the adjoining Caribbean 
Republic of Cuba, where allegedly a 
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much larger number of persons have been 
arrested for conspiring against the exist- 
ing government. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If the Senator is 
interested in the information coming out 
of Cuba, there are from 2,000 to 3,000 in 
jail, and many of them, unfortunately, 
originally participated in the 26th of 
July movement. They have now been 
accused of being counter-revolution- 
aries because they have expressed some 
resentment about the manner in which 
the Cuban Government is proceeding. 

It may be of interest to the Senator 
to mention at this point that only last 
Monday I had a meeting, in Miami, Fla., 
with Dominican exiles who had thought 
my visit to the Dominican Republic was 
an unwise move for me to make. Dur- 
ing the course of that visit I said, “Well, 
now, gentlemen, I want you to under- 
stand I am against Communists, and I 
hope that none of you who are here are 
Communists, If you are Communist- 
inclined, there is no sense in this meet- 
ing. You picketed me. You put up 
signs saying and indicating I had par- 
ticipated in some of the activities of 
Trujillo, which, of course, was com- 
pletely untrue. That is why I have 
asked to meet with you.” 

I was delighted when the spokesman 
for the group spoke up and said, “First, 
we want to tell you that we are not 
Communists.” : 

They were a group of fine looking 
young men, I will add. 

“Secondly,” they went on to say, “we 
would prefer to have Trujillo than a 
Communist dictatorship.” 

The newspapermen were sitting there, 
and there were four or five of the tele- 
vision people present. I talked to a 
newspaperman later, and I said, “I 
thought that was a rather significant 
statement”, and he said, “I did, too.” 
But, regrettably, nothing appeared in 
the newspapers or in a television broad- 
cast about that particular statement. 

However, we went on with the dis- 
cussion. After they had said that Tru- 
jillo was all of these other things—a 
tight dictator who could not be trusted, 
and so on—and had abused him verbally 
at some length, when I asked, “Do you 
not admit it would be a good idea if we 
could get this dictatorship moved out and 
democracy moved in?” they agreed. I 
said, “Would you not admit that we 
should not criticize people, even though 
they might be a little naive, who would 
try to do that?” And they waited a few 
minutes and said, “Well, we have to 
agree that it ought to be tried.” 

I said, “Gentlemen, that was the pur- 
pose of my visit to General Trujillo, to 
try to impress upon him the fact that he 
could not stay there forever, that he 
could not stop the pressure of democratic 
government. I was greatly afraid of 
what might happen as a result of the 
political vacuum which would be created 
when Trujillo vacated his office—either 
because of natural causes, or through 
some violent political upheaval. 

I had already gained information from 
Mexico that the Dominican exiles were 
waiting in Caracas to come in. That 
does not worry me particularly, but that 
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particular Caracas group, according to 
some excellent information I have re- 
ceived, is completely dominated by Com- 
munists. They are well disciplined. 
They are well organized. They have 
planes chartered to go to the Dominican 
Republic. 

What I am afraid of is that when the 
fight for power starts, to see who will 
take over after Trujillo, the Communists 
will end up on top. Then we really will 
have a problem, with the Cuban Govern- 
ment being what it is and the Dominican 
Government being under the control of 
the Communists. 

I said to Trujillo, “That is our major 
concern. Therefore, we think if you 
wish to preserve this country of yours 
for Dominicans, so that the Dominican 
people can run it, in a situation where 
you have any chance at all of having 
your name respected in any fashion 
whatever, you should now start the tran. 
sition from the dictatorship into the 
democratic government.” 

As I said earlier, he stated he would 
do it. Of course, that has been fly- 
specked” considerably by some of my 
friends in the press, but I can always say, 
and I firmly believe, whenever anybody 
labors to eliminate a dictatorship and 
to bring about a democracy to take its 
place he is laboring on the proper side. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Florida and to congratulate him for 
his courage and his willingness to dis- 
cuss the cause of more democracy in the 
Dominican Republic with Generalissimo 
Trujillo. I know the Senator has cor- 
rectly recited what occurred there. 

It is a difficult thing for a man who 
has been drinking the heady wine of dic- 
tatorship over a number of years to ever 
voluntarily lay down the many benefits 
and prerogatives which accompany ab- 
solute rule in any country anywhere. 

The Senator undoubtedly made a great 
impression upon the generalissimo. 
Even if he did intend to renege on his 
promise that he would have a free elec- 
tion, he had something in the nature of 
a Hitlerian election, as I noticed in the 
press reports the other day. He had 
the people out in large numbers to indi- 
cate their support of him. That shows 
the Senator from Florida touched a very 
tender and sensitive spot in his discus- 
sions with the generalissimo, which 
caused him great concern. 

The generalissimo will never have any 
better advice than that which the Sena- 
tor from Florida gave to him. If there 
is any one lesson we have learned from 
history, it is that when the pendulum 
swings back from a dictatorship to any 
other form of government and the dic- 
tator topples, all of the statues fall im- 
mediately, and there will not be even a 
back alley in the city of Trujillo which 
will have a sign designating it as “Tru- 
jillo.” The people probably will burn all 
of the books which have his name in 
them anywhere. 

Mr. SMATHERS. May I interrupt the 
Senator to say that I do not think it was 
necessarily my persuasiveness which 
caused him to come to his conclusion. It 
is simply that the man is able enough 
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and smart enough to recognize what the 
Senator from Georgia is saying: that if 
there be any chance at all of his name 
being at least endured in the Dominican 
Republic after his death, or after he 
goes out of power, he had better make 
this transition now because, if they re- 
move him from office, if his dictatorship 
topples, as the Senator says, it will be all 
gone. They will then destroy every re- 
membrance of him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Whatever may be the 
generalissimo’s feelings, he is undoubt- 
edly a doting father. Did the Senator 
from Florida remind him that the venge- 
ance of the people will probably not. be 
limited to being visited on the general- 
issimo himself, but may be handed down 
even unto the second and third genera- 
tion, if such an event should occur? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I did not remind 
him of that, but I had the feeling that 
he was beginning to see that that could 
happen. It would be a. mistake, how- 
ever, in my judgment, to think that the 
generalissimo was doing this because of 
any immediate prospects of his being 
overthrown. 

Mr.RUSSELL. I agree. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Our military peo- 
ple tell me—and this is the consensus of 
everyone with whom I talked, including 
our own business people—that he has 
the toughest army and military estab- 
lishment of anyone in the Caribbean. 
Castro sent 300 men, some of his best, 
against him last summer, and they were 
obliterated, except for 2. There were 
no wounded. Somehow there were two 
remaining, who had the Cuban army pa- 
pers left on them, for identification pur- 
poses to the Organization of American 
States, so that they could show from 
where they came. 

Mr. RUSSELL, That shows a remark- 
able accuracy in their shooting. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It was remarkable 
accuracy, when we consider that nobody 
was wounded. 

In addition to that, Trujillo has, I un- 
derstand, some very highly trained peo- 
ple from outside of his country who are, 
apparently, very loyal to him. There is 
not much prospect of his being immedi- 
ately overthrown. I do not think that 
this is any sign, necessarily, on his part, 
of weakness. He is very proud of his 
country. He has done some good things, 
economically. He has more paved roads 
per square mile, than any other country 
in the area, more schools per thousand 
people, and more hospitals, but, of 
course, there has been no political liber- 
ty at all. There has been the tightest 
kind of suppression. 

He is proud of the economic results 
which he thinks he has accomplished. 
Strangely enough he says, and the report 
is, that he is very popular with all the 
campesinos—I guess we would call 
them—the farmers group and the work- 
ing people. They like him very much. 
The people who do not approve of him, 
of course, are the people who are edu- 
cated, who have had some taste of lib- 
erty, and who do not like this kind of 
dictatorship. Actually, the group which 
revolted against him recently is made up 
of the sons of the lawyers, the doctors, 
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and the business peaple in the Domini- 
can Republic. 

I do believe, as the Senator from 
Georgia has so ably pointed out, that 
no dictator has ever been able to have 
his name revered anywhere. I think 
this man has suddenly realized that he 
is not going to last much longer, and that 
he has a chance, as no dictator has ever 
had before, to have his name somewhat 
respected in his own country. The only 
way he can do it is to alter his govern- 
ment now and move it into a democracy, 
where he can remain in the country with 
his family at least, and not be thrown 
out. 

There is one example where that was 
done, down in Peru, under General 
Odria. I understand Peru went from a 
dictatorship into a democracy, which 
they have there now. He is the only 
man who has ever been able to doit. It 
may be that Trujillo is attempting to do 
the same thing. So far as the United 
States is concerned, it is very desirable 
for him to do it, because if he will make 
this transition, we shall end with two 
things—we shall have another democ- 
racy, but, most important of all, the 
Dominicans will be controlling their own 
country, for themselves, and the Com- 
munists will not come in to take it over 
and run it for them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. While the Senator is 
indulging me, let me say that, while a 
one-man government, or a totalitarian 
state, is very offensive to all my phi- 
losophy of government, in my opinion, 
if we must have a dictator, Trujillo has 
been about as liberal a dictator as a 
country could have. I do not believe 
there is any question that the average 
working man in the Dominican Republic 
is better off today than he was before 
Trujillo took power. It is very seldom 
that we see any country anywhere in the 
hands of a dictator for as long a time 
as the Dominican Republic has been 
ruled by Trujillo, in which the aver- 
age man’s economic status is improved. 
However, that has undoubtedly been the 
case in the Dominican Republic. Does 
the Senator not agree? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I agree. That is 
why, yesterday, he was able to get 300,000 
people to come and pay him homage. 
That particular group very much ap- 
preciated it. 

We traveled all over South America, 
but one of the best housing and slum 
clearance programs we saw was in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I congratulate the 
Senator on his entire dissertation. I 
hope the fact that this very able analysis 
of the conditions in our sister states to 
the south of us was delivered while a 
certain measure was pending in the Sen- 
ate will not cause the people of the 
country to fail to read and analyze the 
Senator’s report. 

I think the people of the country 
would greatly profit from studying the 
Senator’s very able statement, and re- 
ceiving the benefit of his views. 

The Senator has been greatly inter- 
ested in the affairs of our sister states 
to the south for many years. The city of 
Miami, by reason of its geographical lo- 
cation, is rather a focal point in all our 
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dealings with the Latin American States. 
I suppose there are a number of Domin- 
ican and Cuban exiles in the city of 
Miami at the present time. Is that not 
true? 

Mr, SMATHERS. Yes. It is very dif- 
ficult to say how many exiles from Cuba 
are in Miami. We have an overall Cu- 
ban population, in round figures, of about 
75,000. I suppose we have a Dominican 
population of about 3,500. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know of my own 
knowledge that Miami is the only city, 
aside from New York City, in which there 
is a Spanish newspaper with a circulation 
of 100,000 or more. San Antonio has 
one such newspaper, but its circulation 
is not as great. The same is true of 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor. We have two radio stations which 
broadcast only in Spanish. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In the city of Miami? 

Mr. SMATHERS. In the city of 
Miami. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I again congratulate 
the Senator. I am sure that Senators 
who are not present could read the Sen- 
ator’s remarks with profit to themselves. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from Georgia for his kindness. 

ORDERLY CHANGE SOUGHT 


I know that other Members of the 
Senate share my conviction that an 
orderly transfer of government by dem- 
ocratie processes is infinitely better than 
change accomplished through violence. 
I went to the Dominican Republic to 
urge this course, hoping that I might 
thereby save many lives and prevent the 
establishment of yet another Commu- 
nist beachhead in the Caribbean, 

Time will tell whether I succeeded or 
failed. In any case, I am not sorry that 
I tried—whatever image of George 
Smathers it may have created here or 
abroad. 

I was not duped, because I carried 
no illusions with me. And as for the 
charge that I have given moral support 
to dictatorship, it is beneath contempt 
and I will waste no time upon it. 

It is always useful to direct one’s 
labors toward the elimination of dicta- 
tors and the substitution of democratic 
procedures. 

From the Dominican Republic I con- 
tinued on across the island of His- 
paniola to Haiti. This is a country 
accustomed to political turmoil. Today 
it is living on the knife’s edge between 
the aggressive leftwing dictatorship of 
Fidel Castro on the west and the right- 
wing dictatorship of Trujillo, on the east. 
One revealing statistic—the present ad- 
ministration under Dr. Francois Du- 
valier is the seventh since the ouster of 
5 Paul E. Magloire in December 

56. 

HAITI PLAGUED BY POVERTY 

Haiti is wracked by the most extreme 
poverty and by illiteracy approaching 
85 percent. The Duvalier government 
has attempted to come to grips with 
these problems but it is desperately 
short of funds. 
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When President Duvalier assumed of- 
fice, the national treasury was empty 
and the Government’s domestic and for- 
eign debt amounted to $55 million. The 
year 1958 was a bad year for Haiti’s 
coffee crop, and as a result the financial 
situation has not improved, 

Moreover, Haiti’s economy has not yet 
recovered from the vicious body blow 
dealt by Hurricane Hazel in October 
1954. Furthermore, agricultural pro- 
duction, on which 90 percent of the 
population depends for its livelihood, is 
under ever-increasing pressure from an 
exploding birth rate. 

The United States has stepped into 
this breach with direct technical and 
economic assistance, and we have been 
sending in surplus food to help combat 
a shortage brought on by prolonged 
drought. At the present time we also 
have a detachment of marines in Haiti, 
there at the invitation of the Haitian 
Government to help train Haitian 
ground forces against possible invasion. 

I think those marines are doing an 
excellent job of helping to train the 
local constabulary. They are a wonder- 
ful source of stability. We do not like 
to talk about marines being anywhere 
in Central or South America. We hope 
they will never be sent again without 
invitation. I am sure they will not be. 
However, in this instance not only do I 
believe that we need these 50 marines, 
but both the colonel in charge of the 
detachment and the Haitian Govern- 
ment ask that we send about 50 more. 

Much as I would prefer to report an- 
other finding, I can see no alternative to 
the continuance of this direct economic- 
budgetary assistance to Haiti. 

Nor can I see how our Marine detach- 
ment can be withdrawn, given the cur- 
rent unrest in the Caribbean, Here 
again may I put in a plug for my Inter- 
American police force plan. If such a 
force were now in existence it would not 
be necessary for U.S. marines to guaran- 
tee Haiti’s borders. 

Finally I recommend that our techni- 
cal assistance program to Haiti should be 
continued at least at the present level. 
I hope that somehow it may be increased. 

Let me move now into my general 
overall recommendations. 


CREDIT INSURANCE PLAN 


First. As to trade, I recommend that 
Congress act immediately to establish a 
credit insurance or reinsurance program 
comparable to those now in existence in 
Western Europe and elsewhere. These 
guarantees would enable American firms 
to meet the credit competition of West- 
ern European, Japanese, and Canadian 
exporters who are now making significant 
inroads in world markets, not because 
they offer better quality goods or lower 
prices, but simply because they can grant 
more favorable terms than those which 
U.S. firms can reasonably extend. 

COMMERCIAL ATTACHE TRAINING 

Second. We should take immediate ac- 
tion to establish a system of full-time 
commercial attachés, adequately trained 
in the intricacies of the governmental 
labyrinth and therefore able to offer 
knowledgeable advice when it is solicited, 
as to where and how things are done. 
These men should have sufficient help so 
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that they are able to investigate trade 
conditions in the field instead of being 
chairbound by the demands of their job. 
As I said earlier, the great need is for a 
catalyst to bring together existing oppor- 
tunities and the businessmen who can 
make the most of them. To date, this 
country has been too little interested in 
this kind of trade promotion. Trade 
fairs are lovely, and we should have more 
of them. They do much good. But they 
are only part of the job which must be 
done. 
LOCAL DEVELOPMENT 

Third. We should assist local govern- 
ments in the setting up of national de- 
velopment authorities which would in 
turn furnish technical help and clerical 
assistance to small firms seeking business 
loans from the U.S. Government, from 
international agencies and from private 
banks. Conceivably such institutions, 
with the establishment of proper safe- 
guards, might themselves become final 
lending authorities. 

EXPORT-QUOTAS 

Fourth. U.S. quota restrictions against 
Latin America’s principal export com- 
modities should be reexamined, having 
in mind especially those governments 
which have shown themselves friendly 
to the United States. At the same time, 
the U.S. Government should insist on 
equitable treatment for U.S. exports even 
where circumstances have forced local 
governments to control purchases for 
the sake of conserving foreign exchange. 
All we ask—and we should always ask 
it—is the right to compete on even 
terms. 

COMMON MARKETS 

Fifth. In every way that it is possible, 
the U.S. Government should offer its en- 
thusiastic backing for the development 
of common markets or free trade areas 
in Latin America. Less than a week 
ago, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay signed a 
treaty for a free trade zone. A Central 
American Common Market, embracing 
Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nic- 
aragua, and Costa Rica, I believe, is 
about to be brought into being. Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, and Venezuela agreed a 
year and a half ago on the principle of 
a customs union. These developments 
do, of course, portend some immediate 
loss for U.S. exports. But it would be 
short sighted of us to see only the short- 
range loss. Latin America’s economic 
progress has been hampered by small 
national markets which make consumer 
manufacture impractical. The trade 
zone and common market principles 
make possible the creation of large, 
multi-national markets. In part our 
own economic progress rests on a similar 
principle. The commerce clause of the 
Federal Constitution is the charter of the 
American customs union, and it has 
brought us vast benefits. The existence 
of a huge consumer market clear of 
tariff and customs barriers has brought 
prosperity to us all and made the U.S. 
market a prime target for foreign goods, 
In the long run, the interests of Ameri- 
can exporters will be directly served by 
the establishment of an equivalent mar- 
ket set up in Latin America. A growing 
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market is a good market for anyone 
who has useful products and services 
to sell. 


U.S. INVESTMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Sixth. Despite the current balance of 
payments deficits, the Boggs bill on for- 
eign investment, I believe, should be 
adopted to enable U.S. firms to invest in 
Latin America on a freely competitive 
basis. Again, we would be foolish to 
adopt the short-range view. We cannot 
Save jobs for American labor by shutting 
our eyes to the facts of life. We must 
see to it that the economic development 
of Latin America goes forward with U.S. 
help. Ultimately, this development will 
itself generate additional demand for 
U.S. goods and, therefore, for the prod- 
ucts of U.S. labor. 

Seventh. Wherever possible, U.S. busi- 
ness should be encouraged to adopt a 
policy of employing local personnel and 
training them in U.S. techniques. Fa- 
miliarity with U.S. machines and U.S. 
methods will help to stimulate demand 
for U.S. exports. 

Now, as to other policy questions. 

HOMEBUILDING PROGRAM 


First. The U.S. Government should 
adopt a policy of actively promoting the 
establishment of local savings and loan 
associations in Latin America, This 
would permit a direct approach to the 
housing problem which is enormous and 
generic to Latin America, and it would 
also have side benefits in familiarizing 
Latin America with U.S. techniques for 
mobilizing and employing capital in 
amounts which are individually insig- 
nificant but collectively powerful and 
useful. 

A. Peru’s application for a loan of 
seed capital to help establish a savings 
and loan association is now pending 
before the Development Loan Fund. 

I believe personally—and everyone 
with whom I have talked about it and 
who is knowledgeable about the matter 
believes also—that it should be approved 
at once. 

B. Section 5 of the Home Owners Loan 
Act of 1933 should be amended to permit 
U.S. savings and loan associations, under 
adequate safeguards, to invest a modest 
amount of capital in Latin American 
Savings and loan associations, 

C. The Export-Import Bank should 
establish the policy, which it has already 
accepted in principle, of making Cooley 
Fund money available for local home- 
building projects when these seem finan- 
cially sound. A Peruvian corporation, 
headed by an American named Willard 
Garvey, has already received a loan of 
about $150,000 for this type of project. 
I see no reason why the policy should 
not be extended in instances where the 
business arrangements are equally 
sound. 

D. The existing policy of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration of 
lending local currencies for seed capital 
should be pushed wherever possible 
within the context of ICA’s other obli- 
gations. 

E. U.S. bankers should be encouraged 
to extend and develop the modest exer- 
cises in technical banking cooperation 
which are already under way. 
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Let me add one other program. It is 
the housing program. Everywhere we 
went we met the housing problem. It is 
probably the principal problem for all 
of these countries. It has social impli- 
cations and economic implications and 
political implications. If we are ever to 
have any kind of stability of any nature 
whatever in these South American 
countries, we must cooperate with these 
governments in helping their people at- 
tain better housing than they have to- 
day. I would certainly urge the de- 
velopment loan program and all other 
agencies of Government to do immedi- 
ately all they can to bring about better 
cooperation in the field of housing. 

REENACT SMATHERS AMENDMENT 


Second. The so-called Smathers 
amendment for sanitation, education, 
land colonization, and distribution 
should be reenacted—as quickly as 
possible. 

It was a loan program, and it was 
doing a great deal of good. We should 
reenact it. 

INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Third. Concerning the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank, I would recom- 
mend that U.S. influence should be ex- 
erted on behalf of a pragmatic, case-by- 
case judgment of loan applications. Of 
all the lending agencies, this one should 
be most inclined, in view of the pressing 
economic and social needs of Latin 
America, to reject the doctrinaire ap- 
proach of the classicists. Strict business 
principles need to be balanced against 
the social, political, and economic divi- 
dends which in many cases are more 
significant than immediate dollar costs. 

However, I would never go so far as 
to say that this bank should make a 
sen which it did not consider repay- 
able. 

SMALL LOANS FOR FARMERS 

Fourth. The United States should ex- 
plore the possibility of helping local 
governments to set up agricultural loan 
funds for small farmers who require 
$200 to $300 or less to purchase seed and 
thus increase their yield. U.S. partici- 
pation should be undertaken on a loan 
basis only with local governments guar- 
anteeing repayment. 

STUDENT EXCHANGE 


Fifth. Again, as I have done before, I 
recommend a substantial increase in the 
student exchange program. As Rector 
David Stitchkin of the University of 
Concepcion in Chile pointed out to me, 
when I was there only the other day, 
local leaders and intellectuals, trained 
in the United States, are one of the 
most effective answers possible to anti- 
Americanism. And it is among the 
architects of the future, the university 
students of today, that we are losing out 
to the siren appeal of the Communists. 


HELP FROM NATIVES 


Sixth. As a corollary to the previous 
recommendation, we should see to it 
that the names of all individuals who 
have studied in the United States are 
made known to our Embassies and to 
USIA personnel. Many such people 
told me they would be glad to assist in 
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putting the U.S. case before the groups 
in which they are active. Unfortu- 
nately and surprisingly, they are not 
now in contact with our representatives 
in the countries. 

BINATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Seventh. We should offer emphatic 
support to the binational school pro- 
gram which is making small but signif- 
icant progress toward breaking down 
suspicion and establishing friendly rela- 
tions between our country and the peo- 
ple of Latin America. Since these 
schools are largely self-supporting, we 
can step up this program dramatically 
without incurring substantial cost. 

INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Eighth. Our oversea information pro- 
grams should be carefully scrutinized 
by the Department of State and by com- 
mittees of the Congress to determine 
whether they are reaching the people 
they are intended to reach. In several 
countries I was told that our informa- 
tion releases do not penetrate very 
deeply. For example, an Argentinian 
friend of the United States told me that 
U.S. brochures and magazines, printed 
on quality paper with first-class typog- 
raphy, are dismissed as propaganda and 
are not even read by the working class. 
Communist propaganda, printed slop- 
pily on poor quality stock, is devoured 
eagerly. It may be, in certain cases, that 
our technical competence defeats our 


purposes. 

Why this would be the case, I do not 
know, but certainly we should direct our 
efforts to the group to which we want to 
get this information. 


COMMUNICATION TO THE PEOPLE 


Ninth. This matter of communica- 
tion with the local population deserves 
greater attention than it is now getting. 
In this connection, I offer several sub- 
recommendations: 

A. An institute for training diplomats 
bound for Latin America should be es- 
tablished on the island of Puerto Rico, 
which serves as a natural bridge be- 
tween the cultures of North and South 
America. Training should also be 
available to the wives of those bound for 
duty in the area. Ultimately, such an 
institution might also become a locus for 
education of Latin Americans, many of 
whom would like exposure to U.S. 
schooling but who cannot use the English 
language with sufficient confidence, 

SPANISH-SPEAKING CITIZENS 

B. More Spanish-speaking citizens of 
the United States—from Puerto Rico, 
from Florida, and from the States bor- 
dering Mexico—should be recruited for 
service in Latin America. The key 
word is “recruited.” I think I under- 
stand the reasons of the Foreign Serv- 
ice for lowering its language require- 
ments to permit normal tonguetied 
Americans to qualify. I am by no 
means in favor of limiting our diplo- 
matic corps to linguists. But here again 
we seem to take an all-or-nothing ap- 
proach. The facts are that just as we 
need able young economists and other 
social scientists who could not conjugate 
a foreign verb if their lives depended on 
it, so we also need more officers who 
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understand intimately the language and 
customs of the areas in which they 
serve. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida indulge me for just 
a moment? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. With respect to the 
matter the Senator from Florida is now 
discussing, we have the greatest natural 
resource of any country in the world. 
As the Senator will, I am certain, agree, 
the American citizenry is composed of 
all the races of the world. But in the 
Foreign Service I have found that a first- 
class stenographer, of Spanish extrac- 
tion, coming from New Mexico, will be 
assigned to Germany or perhaps to 
Sweden, while a girl from Milwaukee, 
having a Swedish background, will be 
sent to Bogota, Colombia. The assign- 
ments should be reversed. The linguis- 
tic resource of our country is not being 
used in the proper way. 

Many years ago, Mr. Nelson Rocke- 
feller was employed in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, where he performed excellent work. 
He tried to adopt the kind of policy I 
have outlined, but for some reason or 
other he did not succeed. 

In my travels all over South America, 
and also in Mexico, I have found that 
the Government will have assigned a 
tall, fine-looking blond, but that she can- 
not swing her hips like a girl from Texas 
or even from Florida. I think we are 
losing a bet. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. I could not agree 
with him more. I believe he is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I certainly wish to as- 
sociate myself with the statement of the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico. 
I further point out that this condition is 
not confined to the State Department. 
Time and again I have complained when 
I have found in the military services that 
personnel who have been trained in a 
certain language or who are experts in 
the activities of certain countries are sta- 
tioned just as far from those countries 
as it is possible for the department to 
assign them. 

I saw a classic example of that during 
World War II when I was in France. A 
brigadier general had just returned from 
north Africa, where he had led effectively 
and fruitfully a brigade of infantry in 
the north African campaign. I spoke to 
him about his speciality. He said he 
had specialized for 2 years in the service 
in the Japanese language and in the 
history, tendencies, and natural reac- 
tions of the Japanese. There was a man 
who had spent 15 years studying Jap- 
anese, but the Army had him assigned 
to north Africa, leading a brigade against 
the Germans and Italians. 

When we see things like that, all we 
can do is fall on our knees and thank 
Providence that It has seen us through 
so Many grave dangers, because certainly 
we ourselves are not entitled to much 
credit. We make almost every conceiv- 
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able mistake in matters of that kind and 
in others which could be mentioned. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Georgia for his contribution 
to the debate. I think a system which 
permits the assignment of personnel to 
places where they do not belong is com- 
pletely wrong. 

Mr. President, I shall hurry along, be- 
cause I have been talking on this sub- 
ject since 12:30. I have been trying to 
be as brief as I can. I would not want it 
to be presumed that I was deliberately 
holding up the activities of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Florida will do the 
Senate and the country an injustice if 
he does not deliver his remarks in full. 
I find them tremendously interesting and 
informative. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from Florida. 

Too many of our diplomats are simply 
not comfortable in the countries where 
they work. I do not mean this is the 
sense of creature comfort. Nor do I 
mean a slur against the Foreign Service. 
Only that we need more diplomats who 
feel at home where they are serving and 
who can ably interpret the United States 
to the people and, in turn learn things 
that a diplomat with a Down East or a 
Florida accent will never even get to 
hear. 

LONGER FOREIGN SERVICE TOURS 

C. Diplomats serving in Latin Amer- 
ica should be assigned to their posts a 
minimum of 3 to 4 years, except under 
unusual circumstances. In less time 
than this, there is barely an opportunity 
to learn the job before moving on and 
precious little incentive to mix with 
the local population, 

At present, they serve only 2 years. 
Everywhere one travels in Latin America, 
Europe, or Asia, he finds that the person- 
nel hardly get settled in a house and 
place their children in school for a year, 
that after about 6 months they are in- 
formed that they are to be moved again 
The result is that they cannot fan out 
into the areas of the local communities 
in which they live. They cannot take 
part in the activities of the local govern- 
ments. Therefore, they hardly get the 
“feel” of the country to which they are 
assigned to work. 

I believe the Department should 
change its policy and stop moving the 
diplomats every 2 years. I think that 
a change should be made to the old sys- 
tem, under which the personnel remained 
on assignment abroad from 4 to 5 years. 
If they are doing good work, they may be 
allowed to remain even longer. 

MISSIONARIES FOR DEMOCRACY 


The United States should organize a 
positive program of democratic mis- 
sionaries to carry our message into the 
unions, the schools, and the press of 
Latin America. This is what the Com- 
munists do and so should we. I believe 
we should establish an agency whose sole 
mission would be to promote the cause of 
democracy as the Reds promote the cause 
of revolution. If we give it a proper 


chance, the democratic message—that 
reform accomplished by democratic po- 
litical action is sure and lasting—is cer- 
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tainly no less persuasive than the Com- 
munist dogma of class hate and revolu- 
tion. I feel confident a good deal 
more so. 

I feel confident that with that kind of 
people carrying the message and know- 
ing what they are doing and why it is 
important to believe in representative 
government, freedom, and democracy, 
the people of the South American na- 
tions can understand the meaning of 
communism, just as we can, 

The trouble is that despite their large 
populations, not enough people are ac- 
tually working to improve the labor 
unions; no one is debating with Com- 
munists the conditions which exist. No 
one is going to the schools to present the 
case for freedom and democracy. 

Yet we in this country sit back and 
think that somehow those people are 
going to learn our way of life by osmosis. 
We take things for granted when we 
read about them in the newspapers. 

I am satisfied that there are numerous 
young people in the United States who 
would be willing to go to South America, 
as the religious missionaries have done 
and are doing, to meet the Communists 
on the local grounds, and present what 
will be for those people, as it is for us, 
a better philosophy. I am certain that 
our young Americans can do excellent 
work in spreading democracy. 

UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE AFFAIRS 

Tenth. Finally, I recommend, as I have 
many times before, that we revamp the 
organizational structure of the Depart- 
ment of State so as to create the office of 
Under Secretary of State for Western 
Hemisphere Affairs. I will not repeat the 
argument I have several times made on 
this floor except to say that unless we 
give this hemisphere the place in our 
thinking which it properly deserves we 
are likely to awaken one day and find the 
Communists beating on our door. Have 
we so soon forgotten the lesson of Guate- 
mala? Or have we not yet learned the 
lesson of Cuba, just 94 miles away? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I would be recreant in 
my duty if I did not tell the Senator 
from Florida what a very great service, 
in my judgment, he has performed by 
his address this afternoon. I was tempt- 
ed to interrupt him several times to 
comment. With respect to the position 
which he has outlined concerning the 
very unhappy situation in the Carib- 
bean, I agree with his comments. I 
share his hope for the forward march of 
democracy in the areas south of the bor- 
der where there is no democracy today. 

I simply do not want to be in the Sen- 
ate and to listen to the Senator’s excel- 
lent address without indicating to him 
the respect I have for the labor he has 
performed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from California, who is himself 
greatly interested in Central America 
and South America, and who has done 
much toward improving the relation- 
ships between our country and those 
countries. I thank him for his generous 
remarks. 
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Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Ervin Mansfield 
Allott Fong rtin 
Anderson Frear Monroney 
Goldwater Morton 
Bennett re Moss 
Bible Green Mundt 
Brunsdale Gruening Muskie 
Bush Pastore 
Butler Hartke Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Hayden Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Hickenlooper Randolph 
— H 7 d —.— 
Capehart ollan 
Carlson Saltonstall 
Carroll Jackson Schoeppel 
Case, N.J Johnson, Tex tt 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. O. Smathers 
Chavez Jordan Smith 
Church Keating Sparkman 
Clark Kefauver Bi 
Cooper Kerr Symington 
Cotton Kuchel e 
Curtis Lausche Thurmond 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii Wiley 
Dodd Long, La. Williams, Del 
Douglas McCarthy Williams, N.J 
Dworshak McClellan Yarborough 
Eastland McGee Young, N. Dak, 
Ellender McNamara Young, Ohio 
Engle Magnuson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RANDOLPH in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT] is recognized. 


CUBAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, our 
great President, Mr. Eisenhower, is now 
embarked upon a journey of friendship 
among our good neighbors to the south. 
It is the hope of all of us that he not 
only will be well received, but that our 
neighbors will see his trip for what it 
is—visible proof of our desire to work to- 
gether to better the future for all free- 
dom-loving peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Perhaps because of the generally 
warmhearted feeling of the people of 
the United States toward those who 
share with us the dreams and aspira- 
tions of the New World, it is most diffi- 
cult for us to conceive that the ideals of 
democracy and individual dignity which 
we all espouse could be threatened by 
any other ideology on our own doorstep. 

We first of all must look to our own 
liberty. Secondly, we must assure the 
right of self-determination—true self- 
determination without fifth column con- 
spiracies—for fellow nations. Third, we 
must weigh any actions in regard to the 
current situation—actions such as those 
surrounding necessary extension of the 
Sugar Act—to make dead certain that 
we do not create more problems than we 
are trying to cure. Fourth, it is essen- 
tial that any action taken against this 
Communist intrigue is understood by the 
rest of the world and is triggered, not by 
some sudden decision on our part, but by 
a definite, forewarned action by those 
participating in the intrigue. Finally, we 
need not act alone. We do have many 
friends in this hemisphere, and we do 
have machinery, such as the Organiza- 
tion of American States, for dealing 
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jointly with threats to any or all of the 
nations of the New World. 

Since 1952, Latin America has been in 
the throes of not only political and social 
evolution but revolution. Eight nations 
have overthrown dictatorships. The 
lands south of us are the world’s fastest 
growing areas. They are hard put to 
match our plentiful economy. In some 
places there remain poverty which stag- 
gers our imagination. We are stepping 
up our efforts, as much through private 
enterprise as through Government aid, 
to help overcome this situation. There is 
no thought on our part of “Yankee im- 
perialism” or of dollar dominance 
only of mutual self-help. The President’s 
recent recommendation for an Interna- 
tional Development Association certainly 
confirms this fact. 

But the international Communist con- 
spiracy, always quick to exploit dissat- 
isfaction, is moving rapidly to influence 
the peoples of the Americas. A recent 
account in Parade magazine graphically 
detailed all this, including the fact that 
Russia now has 89 cultural centers and 
36 exhibits selling communism there. 
Parade pointed to a comparatively few 
Communists stirring up nationalist feel- 
ing in Panama; a warning of Red plans 
to make trouble in Ecuador during the 
forthcoming Inter-American Confer- 
ence; Communist inroads among Peru- 
vian students; Chinese Communist 
activities in the Chinese settlement in 
Chile; an unholy alliance in Argentina 
between Communists and Peronistas; 
Brazil’s economic agreement with Rus- 
sia; renewed Red work in Guatemala; 
Communist-led armed bands in Nica- 
ragua; and so on. 

It is not a pretty picture. 

Neither is the picture in Cuba, just 
90 miles from our shores. 

Until New Year’s Day, 1959, Cuba was 
held in the iron-fisted dictatorship of 
Batista. Then Batista fled before the 
bearded rebels led by Fidel Castro. 
Cubans and the free world hoped that 
here was a spring breath of new free- 
dom, of true democracy. There had 
been charges of Communist connections, 
of Red domination, in the rebel move- 
ment. But most reporters found little 
or no evidence of this in rebel ranks. 

For many days, Cubans savored the 
essential flavor of freedom. Then came 
rough military justice meted out to Ba- 
tista police and terrorists. Firing squads 
took over. Much of the world reaction 
turned to incredulity, to shock, finally 
to indignation. Perhaps it was the more 
intense because, while we expected this 
from a Batista, we had hoped for better 
from a Castro. 

Just as much a problem facing Cubans 
was the immense graft and corruption 
in government, business, labor, and in- 
dustry. The new government swore to 
wipe out all this—and we waited hope- 
fully that it would do so. Now, what 
do we find today? 

The present Cuban Government, which 
is largely composed of Castro supporters, 
has shown itself to be highly nationalis- 
tic, critical of U.S. policies, and appar- 
ently determined to effect a social and 
economic revolution in Cuba. It has re- 
acted sharply to foreign press and other 
criticism of its policies which became 
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particularly strong during the execution 
of “war criminals” of the Batista regime 
earlier this year. Since January 1959 
the Cuban Communist Party has re- 
sumed open operations and the publica. 
tion of its daily newspaper, Hoy. 

Mr. President, if Castro himself is not 
a Communist—and we have no proof he 
is—ce: he has been a very fine 
dupe and tool of the Communists, 

Castro and his ministers have made it 
clear that they believe it will be neces- 
sary to carry out a deep-seated social 
revolution before political democracy 
can be restored in Cuba. Castro’s pro- 
grams are designed to benefit and to ap- 
peal to the working class and small 
farmers. To date, other political groups 
have been slow to organize in opposition 
to the Castro regime, particularly be- 
cause of uncertainty as to when Castro 
plans to hold general elections. 

Since January 1, 1959, the Cuban econ- 
omy has experienced a marked slow- 
down. The principal cases for the 
slump have been the economic measures 
enacted by the Castro regime with the 
concomitant uncertainty of the busi- 
ness community as to what other meas- 
ures may be in store, the drop in the 
world price of sugar, and a decrease in 
the tourist trade. The agrarian re- 
form law, to which I will refer in a 
moment, has shaken the confidence of 
Cuban and foreign investors alike, and 
Castro’s drastic reduction of rents— 
from 30 to 60 percent—has brought new 
construction to a standstill. Inevitably 
unemployment has risen. 

The essence of the present regime’s 
economic policy appears to be a desire 
to provide a broader distribution of na- 
tional income while at the same time 
increasing Cuba’s national product. To 
accomplish the former objective, the 
government has shown itself highly 
sympathetic toward labor, and labor’s 
demands have as a result become in- 
creasingly unrealistic. Faced with a 
shortage of new private investment and 
large-scale unemployment, the govern- 
ment has been forced to embark upon 
an extensive program of public works 
and other public sector expenditures. 

The most drastic of the Castro gov- 
ernment’s economic measures is the 
agrarian reform law which was pro- 
mulgated on June 3, 1959. 

Mr. President, when I think of agrar- 
ian reformers, I cannot help thinking of 
our old, old acquaintance, Mao of China, 
who was supposed to be the agrarian 
reform idealist of this century. 

This agrarian reform law provides for 
the expropriation and redistribution of 
agricultural land throughout Cuba, and 
will affect the sizable American-owned 
holdings of sugar, cattle, and other agri- 
cultural properties. The 31 American- 
owned sugar mills in Cuba stand to lose 
ownership of approximately 1.8 million 
acres of land with an estimated value 
of $120 million. The law provides for 
payment for expropriated lands in the 
form of 20-year bonds bearing 414-per- 
cent interest with valuation based upon 
the declared value for tax purposes. 

In recent days the National Agrarian 
Reform Institute—INRA—has turned 
out to be the vehicle for the socialization 
of all Cuba. Its powers extend beyond 
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agriculture to education, ofl refining, im- 
porting, metal mining, housing, and a 
dozen other spheres, 

The latest INRA vehicle is the forma- 
tion of cooperatives. These are less like 
the cooperatives as we know them or as 
Denmark knows them and more like the 
Russian collective farms or the Chinese 
communes. They are not controlled by 
the participants. They are not owned 
by the participants. They are owned by 
the Castro government and the govern- 
ment decides what shares, if any, the 
participants will have from the coopera- 
tives. 

Mr. Cal Brumley of the Wall Street 
Journal has written two excellent articles 
on this subject which were published in 
the Journal of February 24. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 24, 1960] 


Cusa’s Economic CHIEF OUTLINES His POLI- 
cigs: Firms Nor TAKEN OVER Face STRICT 
CONTROL 

(By Cal Brumley) 


Havana, — Cuba's revolutionary Govern- 
ment hopes to blend state-owned concerns, 
private United States and Cuban investment 
under strict Government control, and Rus- 
sian equipment and know-how in an indus- 
trialization program aimed at doubling na- 
tional production within 10 years. 

The man most likely to manipulate this 
socialist blend is an Argentina-born, avowed 
anti-American named Ernesto (Che) Gue- 
vara, president of the Cuban National Bank 
and expected to rank second only to Prime 
Minister Castro on the newly formed cen- 
tral planning board. 

In answers to written questions sub- 
mitted to him earlier this week by the Wall 
Street Journal, Major Guevara spelled out 
in more detail than previously his ideas on 
managing the Cuban economy. In general, 
he assailed private enterprise and declared 
it has failed in Cuba and in other under- 
developed countries. Its insufficiency is 
being demonstrated by history,” he says, 
contending it has given Cuba a one-crop 
colonial economy and has resulted in 700,000 
Cubans being unemployed or critically 
underemployed. 

He proposes, and the administration ap- 
parently agrees, that the Government “un- 
dertake directly the development of these 
basic industries: steel, metallurgy, power, 
fuel, and heavy industry.” Light industry 
is scheduled for “orientation.” 

But, although barring private capital 
from new companies in basic industries, the 
major does hold out some slight hope that 
private concerns will be allowed to continue 
in some form. 

“If some private concern is at present 
operating in any of these (basic) fields, it 
may continue to do so as long as it ade- 
quately fulfills its functions,” he says. A 
businessman, noting this, adds with some 
bitterness, And the Government will de- 
cide the adequacy of the businessman's 
function.” 

PLACE FOR PRIVATE 

“Private investment may and should par- 
ticipate in the (light) industrial develop- 
ment,” with definite limitations, the major 
declares—subject to what he labels “orienta- 
tion.” In defining the term he says the 
Government will decide what new industries 
can be established and what size they should 
be. 

This is one of the areas, he says, in which 
the new planning board will function. 
Duties of the board, outlined in broad terms 
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in the official announcement of the board 
last weekend, are: To shape and oversee 
the nation’s economic policy, to set, super- 
vise and coordinate the economic policy of 
different state organizations, to point out 
and rebuild general orienting standards for 
private business and to rebuild the general 
economy of the nation.” 

As an example of the degree to which the 
Government will direct the economy, Major 
Guevara says: “We desire to employ (our) 
limited resources to greatest advantage and 
therefore prefer a textile industry to produce 
woolens and cloth rather than lace and 
nylon stockings. 

“The Government also will determine how 
many plants should be involved in a par- 
ticular product—refrigerators, for example,” 
he says. 

When Government restrictions permit a 
monopoly in manufacture of a product, the 
major notes, “the Government may partici- 
pate in management of such industries, or 
will reserve the right to control production 
levels, quality and price.” 

And, he adds, the Government may hold 
down prices on goods manufactured under 
protection of Cuban import barriers by a 
“reduction of speculative profit margins, 
progressive taxation, enlargement of Gov- 
ernment services and price and packaging 
restrictions on such items as pharma- 
ceuticals.” 


PLANTS BEING PLANNED 


Among facilities which the Government 
is considering building, Major Guevara says, 
are a plant to fabricate automobile mufflers 
and fuel pumps, a metal extrusion plant to 
make copper tubing and a dye plant to color 
textile yarns. 

Additional industries that will come under 
Cuba’s industrialization program, according 
to one Government official, include: Sugar 
byproducts, cattle and chicken feed, stove 
and refrigerator fabrication, quality textiles, 
fruit and vegetable processing, meat pack- 
ing, radio and television set assembly—to 
increase the local labor content—and frozen 
fish packing. 

Deciding priorities for new industries will 
be one of the jobs of the new planning 
board. How fast Cuba will industrialize 
can't be forecast. But Major Guevara says 
Government plans “might result in a rate 
of gross growth of about 9 or 10 percent 
per annum.” 

A few businessmen, decidedly in the mi- 
nority, believe they can operate under the 
conditions outlined by the Government, 
“We think we can get along in certain small 
industries which use imported raw mate- 
rials,” says one businessman who is nego- 
tiating with the Government. 


OPTIMISTIC BANKERS 


A banker here also is cautiously optimistic. 
“A business that already is here, that wants 
to protect its markets, probably can operate, 
at least for a while,” he says. “But it’s not 
a particularly attractive atmosphere for new 
inyestment.” Another banker adds: “The 
board could be a good thing if it brings some 
order out of the confusion we have here 
now. At least then we would know where 
we are going, and how long we can last.“ 

Among the weapons used to take over or 
harass industry, the most potent is a decree 
giving the Ministry of Labor power to inter- 
vene in a business in which there is an in- 
soluble dispute between labor and manage- 
ment. The law also gives the Government 
authority to put money into a business in 
this circumstance, either on a loan basis or 
as & participating owner with a share equal 
to the amount of money invested. Labor 
problems and possible intervention current- 
ly are bothering many sugar mills and two 
of the three foreign-owned oll refineries in 
Cuba. 

The threat of Government competition, 
especially in the petroleum industry, is of 
growing concern to many businessmen, 
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Cuban officials say they plan to build an 
oil refinery and Government mar- 
keting and buying agencies. Noting that 


petroleum is one of the items Cuba intends ` 


to obtain from Russia, an oilman says, “I 
doubt if any of the three oil companies con- 
trolled by American concerns (Texaco, Inc., 
Standard Oil Co., New Jersey, and Shell Oil 
Co.) look forward to refining Russian crude 
in their refineries when they all have a sur- 
plus of crude much closer to Cuba (in Vene- 
zuela).” 

American interests have more than $800 
million invested in Cuba, owning or having 
a share in 31 of the island’s 161 sugar mills, 
nearly 2 million acres of land, the island’s 
electric and telephone utilities, its major 
oll refineries, and its two largest mining in- 
stallations. New investments last year, the 
first under the Castro regime, plummeted 
from the levels of previous years. 

Some recent developments have pointed 
up Major Guevara’s growing influence: He 
outlined the Government’s economic policy 
in a Cuban magazine, then was the admin- 
istration’s economic spokesman on a 3-hour 
television program, a performance similar 
to the lengthy TV appearances favored by 
Mr. Castro. And he was a prime mover in 
the recent trade and credit agreement be- 
tween Cuba and Russia. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 24, 1960] 


Cuna's CoLtossus—“Farm” INSTITUTE MOVES 
Into Hovustnc, SCHOOLS, On. AND METAL 
MINING—AMATEURS RUN 1,220-SroreE GRO- 
CERY CHAIN; OKLAHOMA COWBOY ADVISES 
ON COTTON—COMMUNE-LIKE Co-Ops 
SPREAD 

(By Cal Brumley) 

HavanaA—INRA’s bearded bureaucrats race 
around Havana—and all Cuba—these days 
at a frantic pace. And no wonder. 
They’re trying to supervise INRA grocers, 
INRA teachers, INRA rice growers, INRA 
cooperatives, INRA housing plans, INRA oil 
dreams, INRA sugar mills, INRA cows, and 
even an INRA Oklahoma cowboy turned cot- 
ton expert. 

INRA stands for the National Agrarian Re- 
form Institute, an almost all-powerful gov- 
ernment agency which touches nearly every 
phase of Cuba’s economic and political life. 
Agricultural reform was the chief battle cry 
of Castro’s revolution before it overthrew 
Batista last year. INRA is the instrumental- 
ity to carry out the state-ordained redistri- 
bution of land, and as such is the center 
of the nation’s rapidly-growing trend toward 
complete socialism. 

But INRA’s powers already have been ex- 
tended considerably further than agriculture. 
Oil refining, metal mining, education, im- 
porting and housing also fall within its 
purview. 

SHORT ON EXPERIENCE 


INRA officials, many scarcely out of their 
teens, are often long on enthusiasm, short 
on experience. At a recently expropriated 
sugar mill, a labor leader comments on the 
abilities of the youthful INRA man who has 
just taken over: “The commandante doesn’t 
know much about running a sugar mill, but 
he certainly knows what the workers want.” 

The decisions of INRA’s youthful, inexpe- 
rienced local executives, furthermore, are be- 
ing carried out with breakneck speed. In 
Many cases, according to land owners, the 
officials are brazenly ignoring their own re- 
cently passed laws governing the rights of 
property owners and are taking over land 
and cattle without any legal documents 
whatever or without ae taking inventory of 
what they are acquirin 

The expropriation of erations lands, as 
à result, is being effected much more rapidly 
than had been expected. Expropriation of 
lands owned by foreigners, mainly Americans, 
Will be completed by March 31, a high INRA 
Official says. The government takeover of 
plantations owned by Cubans will be com- 
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plete by July 26, a significant date for Pre- 
mier Castro, whose political party is known 
as the July 26 Movement. 


PAYMENTS FOR PLANTATIONS 


About 13.4 million acres of Cuba’s 20 mil- 
lion acres are involved in the takeovers. 
This includes about 1.9 million acres, mostly 
sugar plantations, held by Americans. Com- 
pensating payments of from $300 million to 
$350 million will be made in the form of 20- 
year bonds which cannot bear more than 414 
percent interest. 

“We are changing the rustic concept of 
private property to that of public property, 
explains Dr. Waldo Medina, head of INRA’s 
legal department. Dr. Medina recently was 
refused a visa to visit the United States by 
the U.S. State Department. Although the 
State Department never gives out a reason 
for refusing a visa, it is generally understood 
here that Dr. Medina was turned down be- 
cause of his close association wtih Commu- 
nist-front organizations. 

“The INRA officials just come up, swing- 
ing their guns, and tell you that they’ve come 
to take over,” says one cattle rancher whose 
land and livestock have been seized. This 
owner and most others have attempted to 
protect themselves by notarizing statements 
of inventory which they hope will be useful 
when—and if—the payment day comes. 

About 6.6 million acres already have been 
occupied by INRA. A spokesman says the pre- 
mature seizures were n to “prevent 
sabotage” of the lands, though the U.S, Gov- 
ernment in an official note has protested 
some of the takeovers were “illegal acts.” 


STATUS IS HAZY 


Although Cuba has lost no time putting 
up signs identifying most of the seized lands 
as cooperatives, some of the remainder is 
turned over to individual workers. Still, the 
actual status of the so-called co-ops is highly 
hazy even to their members and officers. 

At a tomato-growing cooperative at Casca- 
jal in western Las Villas Province, Gonzalez 
Palacio, the INRA coordinator, has one idea 
of how the co-op’s income will be divided; 
his foreman has another. A to Mr. 
Gonzales, a $1.7 million loan at 4-percent 
interest to the co-op by INRA must first 
be repaid; then the profits will be split, 
12 percent to INRA, 20 percent into a re- 
serve fund, 20 percent for building houses, 
schools, and hospitals, and 48 percent will be 
divided among the workers. His foreman 
says, “We'll divide 33 percent of the profits 
and the Government will get the rest.” 

Neither the peasants nor Government ofi- 
cials are quite sure yet who can belong to a 
cooperative. Mr, Gonzalez at the tomato 
cooperative says all the people in Cascajal 
were givena number, When they work their 
hours are put in a book and they will share 
in the profits according to their hours. 

At a rice cooperative in Camaguey Prov- 
ince, a different system is in effect. “We 
select the members here on the basis of 
people who lived here before and those who 
have been working here many years,” says 
Bernardo Rodriguez Cardenas, an official. 

In Havana, Oscar Pino Santos, head of 
INRA’s production and external commerce 
section, says, “Membership in co-ops is un- 
decided in many cases. We're trying to decide 
now how many workers should be members 
and how many should be just workers.” 

The workers are even more confused about 
who will get land. Says Orlando Villegas 
Aguilar, a canecutter in Las Villas Province, 
“I think I may get some land, but I don’t 
know yet.” 

Ramon Nunez, another canecutter, com- 
ments wistfully, “Up to now I don't have 
land. Perhaps later on.” 

This is a possible source of great trouble 
for INRA and Castro. Farmers who believe 
they will get land and then are disappointed 
could well become converts to counterrevo- 
lutionary forces. 
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Admittedly, Premier Castro inherited al- 
most overpowering land and employment 
problems from his predecessor. More than 
46 percent of the country’s farmland, under 
Batista, was owned by 1.5 percent of the 
island’s landlords. And 700,000 Cubans 
either had no work at all or were employed 
for only 3 or 4 months of the year. 


NOTHING BUT CO-OPS? 


There are many people in Cuba who be- 
lieve INRA intends to make cooperatives of 
all the expropriated and confiscated land. 
Mr. Pino of INRA lends weight to this belief, 
saying, “We think that as the land reform 
goes on more and more farmers will choose 
to be in cooperatives. There probably isn’t 
enough land to give everyone his share and 
small plots do not make efficient production 
units.” 

Some disillusioned revolutionaries claim 
cooperatives will be forced on the people. 
According to the reform law, each tenant 
farmer is to be given about 66 acres of land 
and will be allowed to purchase about 100 
acres more if it can be found. However, 
those who receive land cannot sell or mort- 
gage it, and the land must be returned to 
INRA if crop production quotas are not met. 
So far about 1,200 Cubans have received such 
land, but according to unconfirmed reports, 
even this property will be organized in 
co-ops. 

In addition to land cooperatives, there will 
be auxiliary service co-ops—to provide ma- 
chinery, technical assistance, consumer 
goods and credit. These are similar to farm 
cooperatives in the United States and Den- 
mark with one important exception: The 
Cuban co-ops will remain indefinitely under 
INRA control. 

Under a subsidiary organization—the Na- 
tional Petroleum Institute—INRA plans to 
go into the refining and marketing of oil and 
eventually into drilling and exploratory work. 
Already, it operates one small refinery and 
more are planned. Still in a somewhat 
nebulous stage are plans for nickel, copper, 
and manganese 

INRA is in the homebuilding business, too, 
and claims to have constructed 10,000 so far, 
Its programs also call for building hundreds 
of new schools in rural areas and the setting 
up of many new agricultural experiment 
stations. 

Some of the land co-ops, where the land 
is to be owned jointly by the workers, are 
similar to Russian collective farms or 
Chinese communes. Central Washington, a 
sugar mill in Las Villas formerly owned by 
Batista and some of his friends, is an ex- 
ample. Capt. Alberto Fernandez, an ex- 
schoolteacher who fought in Castro’s army 
and is now commandant of the mill, says 
the land surrounding the mill will be turned 
into a cooperative, about 10,000 acres for 
cane and about 6,700 acres for fruit. A 
cotton gin and an animal feed mill also are 
under construction. 

OPTIMISTIC ON WELFARE 

Typically, Captain Fernandez seems much 
more optimistic about the project’s welfare 
activities than about its production poten- 
tials. The 24-year-old captain, smooth- 
shaven but sporting the long wavy hair that 
is another rebel symbol, grins broadly as he 
describes the social plans that have been 
undertaken. “We're getting ready to build 
houses for some of the workers, a dormitory 
for others and a dining hall which will 
operate for everyone. The people will be 
able to have lunch there for 12 cents against 
existing restaurant prices of 60 cents. 
There'll be night classes for workers, because 
too many of our people now can sign their 
name only with a fingermark. And we're 
putting $60,000 into playgrounds and a 

pool. Then there' be a dramatic 
theater for children and we'll put in movies 
for the grownups.” 
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Some grandiose plans, however, have al- 
ready come a cropper, mainly because of 
lack of operating experience. One big rice 
cooperative in Camaguey Province, for ex- 
ample, is being split into three this year. 
“We just couldn’t run it last year. It was 
too big,” admits one of the officials. 

INRA also is having trouble finding people 
who can run two new rice co-ops: “Many 
educated people are reluctant to get mixed 
up in these things,” asserts a Cuban busi- 
nessman. 

The situation is being turned to good ad- 
vantage by some individuals, fast on their 
feet and with a gift of gab. Take the Okla- 
homa cowboy who is now a cotton expert for 
INRA. “I just got tired of that cold wind 
blowing up the back of my jacket so I de- 
cided to come down here,” he drawis. He 
admits he learned his cotton culture from & 
correspondence school, 

INRA has other problems besides inexperi- 
ence. Many of the farmworkers admittedly 
do not work as hard as they did under the 
former private owners of the land, “We are 
free now, and don’t have to work harder than 
we want to,” says one laborer on a coopera- 
tive. This attitude is prevalent even though 
Premier Castro is on television almost weekly 
with exhortations about the importance of 
hard work, 

Another possible sore spot is the People’s 
Stores, established in rural areas by INRA. 
So far about 1,220 have been set up and 
double that number are planned by the year- 
end. They are supposed to sell at cost plus 
10 percent. However, a comparative shop- 
ping tour of some People’s Stores and pri- 
vately operated rural stores casts some doubt 
on how consistently the official markup is 
working. For example, a small box of Fab 
soap powder costs 20 cents in both. But 
staples, such as rice and beans, are 3 to 5 
cents a pound cheaper in the People’s Stores. 

INRA officials openly predict the People’s 
Stores eventually will drive private stores out 
of business in the rural areas. To help 
control its prices in the stores, INRA has 
taken over the purchase and resale of such 
things as corn, coffee, beans, eggs, machinery, 
and insecticides. 

The far-reaching activities of INRA cost 
money and INRA expenditures probably are 
a major factor in the financial difficulties of 
the Cuban Government. The recent trade 
agreement with Russia possibly was prompt- 
ed, aside from political considerations, by 
hopes it would help ease Cuba's foreign ex- 
change and internal money shortage prob- 
lems, 

INRA’S BUDGET GROWS 

INRA’s budget in 1959 was estimated at 
more than $150 million and in 1960 will be 
considerably higher. In comparison, the 
total budget for the whole Cuban Govern- 
ment in 1959 was about $580 million. INRA 
gets a good deal of money from general gov- 
ernment funds and other amounts from the 
Ministry for the Recovery of Stolen Property. 
The estimate of recovered property, taken 
from Batista supporters and enemies of the 
present government, is about $50 million in 
cash and securities and $20 million to $25 
million in real property, including 25 sugar 
mills. Banks have been instructed to give 
INRA projects loan priority. 

INRA headquarters is an 18-story buff- 
colored building in the new Civic Plaza on 
the road from the airport into Havana. 
Started by the Batista government as a new 
city bali building for Havana, the edifice is 
still unfinished. Its main entrance is 
guarded by soldiers who swing their rifles 
about carelessly. No one is allowed above 
the lobby without a pass obtained from 
clerks working behind a nest of temporary 
desks. 

An organizational chart of INRA presents 
a misleadingly orderly picture. At the top 
is Fidel Castro, president of the organization 
as well as premier of the nation. His INRA 
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office is on the fourth floor of the headquar- 
ters building; on the 18th floor is his prime 
minister’s office. 

Second in command is Antonio Nunez Jim- 
inez, 36, a leftish rebel army captain and for- 
merly geography professor at Las Villas Uni- 
versity. During the days before Batista’s 
overthrow, he operated an underground 
press in his home and once was arrested and 
supposedly tortured. In 1955 an anti-Amer- 
ican political geography book, authored by 
Mr. Nunez, was suppressed by Batista; today 
the book is an official textbook in Cuban 
schools. 

Another top man is Oscar Pino Santos, 30 
years old and formerly an economic writer 
for two Havana weekly magazines. He is 
head of farm production and external com- 
merce, “I helped draft the land reform law 
and Fidel asked me to take a job here,” he 
says. 

Dr. Medina, head of the legal department, 
is 50 years old and is a former judge. His 
judicial robes were removed in 1956 by Ba- 
tista after the Havana Bar Association pro- 
tested his work. Like Mr. Pino, Dr. Medina 
has journalistic inclinations, writing for a 
daily newspaper and a weekly magazine. 

The industrialization department currently 
is headed by Cesar Rodriguez, who calls him- 
self a petroleum and geological expert. He 
succeeded Maj. Ernesto Guevara when the 
latter became president of the National Bank 
of Cuba and apparently still takes orders 
from the major. Recently he sent word to a 
reporter seeking information about Cuba's 
industrialization plans, “You'll have to talk 
to Major Guevara about that.” 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the 
first article describes the situation in 
great detail. The second is an interview 
with the Argentine-born Ernesto Gue- 
vara, who is emerging as the real eco- 
nomic chief of the Castro regime. It 
is interesting to note that one of the 
weapons being used in socializing Cuba 
is a decree allowing the Minister of La- 
bor to intervene in any business—to take 
it over—where there is a labor dispute, 
and there seem to be so-called labor 
disputes plaguing virtually every for- 
eign-owned company in Cuba. 

Externally, since coming to power, the 
present Cuban Government has ex- 
pressed in no uncertain terms its ani- 
mosity toward the “dictatorships” in 
Latin America. Cuba's tolerance and 
encouragement of foreign revolutionary 
elements—despite Castro’s call for the 
United States to crack down on any 
within our borders who would plot 
against him—is a serious factor in 
mounting tension in the Caribbean. 

What are the basic U.S. objectives 
regarding Cuba? 

First. Strengthening the ties of friend- 
ship which have always united our two 
peoples. 

Second. The evolution of Cuba into a 
stable, democratic government. 

Third. Obtaining just treatment for 
U.S. investors in Cuba. 

The dispassionate statement of the 
President of January 26 on this sub- 
ject was entered in the Recorp by the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. It will only be reviewed 
now to recall that it stressed our tra- 
ditional policy of nonintervention in 
the internal affairs of Cuba and other 
countries; pledged anew to prevent il- 
legal acts against other nations from 
our territory; protested the brash at- 
tempts of Castro and other spokesmen 
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to create the illusion of aggression 
against Cuba; again recognized the right 
of the people of Cuba in the exercise of 
their national sovereignty, and, finally, 
said that we must protect the principle 
of liberty. The President added that 
we have faith that the people of Cuba 
can recognize and defeat the intrigues 
of international communism. I was 
glad to note that the statement also 
received the commendation of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on American Republics Affairs 
(Mr. Morse]. 

One of the best comments on that 
statement and on our policy came in a 
column written by Walter Lippmann. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Our CUBAN Porc 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


The official statement on Cuba, which the 
President made at his press conference last 
Tuesday, is an approach to a problem of 
which no one can now know the solution. 
The problem is larger than Cuba. It is the 
problem of what this country is to do about 
the revolutionary movement in Latin Amer- 
ica, of which Castro’s is a spectacular but by 
no means the only manifestation. 

For what is going on in Cuba today is 
no mere palace revolution at the top, in 
which one oligarchy has ousted another. 
This is a social revolution inyolving the 
masses of the Cuban people, and its aim is 
not to install a new set of rulers but to 
work out a new social order. 

Our experience, which began with the 
Mexican revolution some 40 years ago, has 
taught us that armed intervention or even 
economic coercion by blockade, embargo, 
and economic repisals, do little good and 
much harm. They do not protect the legiti- 
mate American interests which are jeopard- 
ized by the revolution and they make it 
very difficult to come to reasonable settle- 
ments when the revolutionary fervor sub- 
sides, and the time of reconciliation and re- 
construction arrives. 

The President has based his position on 
that experience. It amounts to saying that 
for the time being our policy is to sit it out 
on the principle that this is the kind of 
situation where it is better to do nothing 
than to do the wrong thing. This policy 
of keeping our hands off and of sitting it 
out will work as long as only American 
property and American pride, but not Amer- 
ican lives, are involved. 

In his press conference the President said 
that “we are concerned and more than that, 
we are perplexed” about the savage attacks 
made upon us by Castro and his govern- 
ment and the Cuban press. Unfortunately 
the truth, though very unpleasant, is not 
perplexing. It is that to attack this coun- 
try is popular, that it rallies mass support 
not only in Cuba but in many other coun- 
tries in this hemisphere. If we really face 
it, we have to realize that in our relations 
with Latin America we have, with notable 
exceptions, identified ourselves with the sup- 
port of the past and as opponents of the 
future. The chickens are coming home to 
roost. To be anti-Yankee is to be popular 
and progressive. 

Thus, our Cuban policy in the face of the 
exasperating provocations of Castro involves 
our relations with all the progressive popu- 
lar movements in this hemisphere. Castro 
knows this and is exploiting it fully. At 
times there is reason to suspect that he is 
trying to provoke us into an intervention 
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in order to rally his own people and to 
arouse mass support in the whole hemi- 
sphere. 

The President and his advisers appear to 
be fully aware of this, and the attitude 
they have taken is surely the wisest and the 
most responsible that is possible in the cir- 
cumstances. It is worthy of full national 
support. They have understood that much 
more is at stake than some property and 
that hard words are just hard words. There 
is at stake our avility to convince our 
American neighbors and the world outside 
that we are not enemies but are indeed 
the friends of the liberating, democratic, 
and progressive movements of our age. 

To convince our Latin American neigh- 
bors of this will be, I take it, the President's 
mission in his coming trip to South Amer- 
ica. We should understand that this is by 
all odds the most difficult trip he has yet 
undertaken, and that the risks, the political 
risks, are considerable. These risks 
would almost surely become prohibitive, 
owing to popular resentment in South 
America, if in his Cuban policy the Presi- 
dent had even flirted with the idea of inter- 
vention or economic coercion. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, only a 
few days ago, two steps were taken 
which prove, in all deliberate measure, 
that we mean exactly what we say. The 
President issued an Executive order au- 
thorizing the Department of Justice, 
through the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, to seize arms and munitions— 
and vessels and planes containing 
them—when intended for illegal export 
from the United States. Second, despite 
all provocation to do otherwise, we 
formally apologized for a small private 
plane raid on Cuba from a Florida field. 

How is this calm, continuing hand of 
friendship accepted? Is it clasped in 
good will? Is it not. It is deliberately 
slapped by the Castro regime and its 
spokesmen. The only effect of our 
apology was to encourage Castro spokes- 
men to double their villification of us. 

Little wonder that many Americans 
are tempted to lash out at these wordy 
men of ill will. Certainly, there can be 
no doubt that even if Fidel Castro is 
not a Communist, he is surrounded by 
many who are and his regime is harbor- 
ing others who are plotting their future 
moves in other Latin American lands. 
Thus, the Communist threat has ar- 
rived within less than 100 miles of our 
shores. It is today a very real factor in 
our own hemisphere, and our own delib- 
erations here. 

Surely, the investment of U.S. capital 
in Latin America—$300 million in Cuba 
alone—and the growing trade with Latin 
America has helped in at least some 
measure to build the economy of our 
neighbors. Cuba's foreign trade, for ex- 
ample, is principally with the United 
States. We take about 60 percent of her 
exports; provide about 75 percent of her 
imports. In 1958, Cuban exports totaled 
$733 million, of which 76 percent was 
sugar, half of which went to the United 
States at above the world price. 

No wonder, when the recent trade 
agreement between the Soviet Union and 
Cuba was announced, that Scotty Reston 
opened an article in the New York Times 
with the statement: 

Cuba has a new sugar daddy, the Soviet 
Union's top traveling salesman, Mr. Anastas 
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I. Mikoyan, and the question now is whether 
she can also keep old Uncle Sam on the 
string. 


Because Mr. Reston states some of the 
questions raised by that pact in clear, 
understandable style, I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that his article 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Cusa’s New “Sucar DADDY” CAUSING 
CONGRESSIONAL STIR 
(By James Reston) 

HavaNa.—Cuba has a new “Sugar daddy,” 
the Soviet Union’s top traveling salesman, 
Mr. Anastas I. Mikoyan, and the question 
now is whether she can also keep old Uncle 
Sam on the string. 

If she can, she'll be doing fine, but as every 
woman knows, two sugar daddies at once 
are an extremely complicated operation. 

Mikoyan has made clear here that there 
is a limit to Moscow's generosity. 

This is no grant-in-aid or nest egg he is 
making to Cuba: It is a $100 million loan 
at 24% percent interest; it is very largely a 
buy-Russian loan, which would make Cuba 
at least partly dependent on Soviet 
machinery parts and technicians, and that 
is not all. 

Mainly, Cuba would sell her sugar to the 
Soviet Union at the world price of around 
3 cents a pound. 

Earlier in the week, Mikoyan bought 345,000 
tons here at 2.78 cents a pound. This is not 
only less than the world price, but is less 
than the 4 cents a pound it costs Cuba to 
produce the sugar, and is almost half of the 
subsidized price of 5.25 cents a pound paid 
by old Uncle Sugar. 

So Cuba is taking quite a gamble. 

She is betting that she can play footsie 
with Mikoyan, expropriate U.S. property in 
Cuba, and still retain a U.S, sugar subsidy 
of more than $100 million a year above the 
world price. 

This raises an interesting political ques- 
tion in Washington. 

How, for example, would you like to go 
to Capitol Hill and argue on behalf of an 
economy-minded administration that the 
Appropriations Committee should vote to 
continue paying $100-million-a-year sub- 
sidy to Cuba, whose officials and press are 
vilifying the United States and moving 
closer economically and politically to the 
Soviet Union? 

Fidel Castro, whose experience with any 
Congress is strictly limited, has started more 
political hares running with this deal than 
he apparently realizes. 

Washington is full of lobbyists arguing 
against the Cuban subsidy, demanding more 
sugar production in the United States, and 
urging a larger share of the U.S. sugar market 
for Mexico, Peru, the Dominican Republic, 
Brazil, and Nicaragua. 

Even before today’s Soviet-Cuban deal 
was made, U.S. officials here were having 
trouble holding the line against those in 
Washington who thought the U.S, subsidy 
to Castro’s government should be cut or 
eliminated. 

The argument of U.S. Ambassador Philip 
Bonsal was that the Cuban people should 
not be punished for the follies of their 
government. 

It was also part of his argument that if 
the United States continued the sugar sub- 
sidy in spite of the anti-American attitude 
of the Castro regime, the other Latin-Amer- 
ican governments would take this as final 
proof that the United States would not use 
its economic power against them, even when 
provoked. 

Now, however, even those officials here 
who were these arguments to the 
State Department are on the defensive, 
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For they now have to explain what will 
happen in the rest of Latin America if Cuba 
can benefit from Soviet trade, expropriate 
US. property, and still be subsidized by the 
United States to the tune of over $100 mil- 
lion a year. 

4 Finally there is the Soviet aspect of the 
eal. 

U.S. officials here frankly felt that Moscow 
would not risk a deterioration of relations 
with the United States just before a summit 
meeting in order to improve Soviet relations 
with Cuba. 

The Russians have now done so, however, 
and there was considerable speculation here 
that they were trying to demonstrate that, 
if Washington refused to recognize Moscow's 
sphere of influence in Eastern Europe and on 
the southern borders of the Soviet Union, 
or Peiping’s sphere of influence in the For- 
mosa Straits, the Soviet Union would not 
continue to recognize our sphere of in- 
fluence even in the islands off our shores. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Subsequent develop- 
ments and further study of the Soviet- 
Cuban trade agreement indicate that, 
like some other “sugar daddies,” Red 
Russia may be taking advantage of a 
naive girl’s anxious innocence. A wise 
old uncle of this little girl, the conserva- 
tive paper Diario de la Marina, took a 
second look at Cuba’s arrangement and 
decided she had been took, as the saying 
goes. The newspaper figured that the 
Soviet Union bought nearly 2 million 
tons of Cuban sugar since 1955, without 
formal agreement, and paid $139 million 
for it. Now the Soviet will buy a mil- 
lion tons each year for 5 years. But, 
this sugar daddy will ante up dollars for 
only one-fifth the sugar, a total of only 
about $75 million in cash. The rest will 
be paid in goods. 

“You must come to the conclusion,” 
the newspaper said, “that the brandnew 
sugar pact means Cuba loses $64 million 
in foreign exchange with the aggravat- 
ing factor that, according to the ex- 
perts, the U.S.S.R would have bought an 
equal or similar quantity of sugar in the 
coming years.” 

Additionally, I might point out, the 
world price for sugar is less than it costs 
Cuba to produce it. So the Cuban 
people have been saddled with a losing 
deal in sugar; a $100 million loan with a 
12-year payoff; an agreement to buy pe- 
troleum, fuel oil, wheat, wood, machin- 
ery, and other products, not from her 
neighbors in this hemisphere but from 
Russia; and a deal whereby the Soviet 
Union may charge against the loan any 
work of investigating or planning pro- 
posed factory projects in Cuba and all 
costs of Communist specialists to assist, 
allegedly, in industrial development. 

I, for one, feel sorry for Cuba. 

Perhaps she is being led, once again, 
down the primrose path. This deal, as 
one Cuban businessman was quoted, “is 
another bit of clever Russian manipula- 
tion.” A grain elevator operator in Ha- 
vana told an American reporter, “I don’t 
like their products,” referring to com- 
munism. Newsreel shots of Mikoyan in 
Cuban theaters were roundly booed. 

These are signs that the Cuban people 
are not in a mood to pay for Castro per- 
fidy. They still have the burning desire 
with which they greeted his pronounce- 
ments of 13 months ago—that here was 
hope to an end to greedy tyranny; hope 
of democracy and progress. Castro’s 
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actions and words have raised grave 
doubts that he and his fellows can ful- 
fill that desire. 

The Washington Post this morning, in 
a UPI dispatch from Havana, reported 
that the Castro government yesterday 
denied anti-Communists a permit to 
hold a demonstration in Central Park in 
downtown Havana. The sponsors, who 
promptly canceled their meeting, were 
described as “the authentic wing of the 
former Cuban revolutionary party.” 

John Herling begins a column today— 
February 25—in the Washington Daily 
News, with the statement that “political 
terror hangs over the workers of the 
beautiful and unhappy land of Cuba.” 
Mr. Herling’s description of the situa- 
tion within the ranks of our friends, the 
average worker in Cuba, is such that I 
ask, Mr. President, unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, Feb. 25, 
1960] 
CUBAN WORKERS’ PLIGHT 
(By Jobn Herling) 

Political terror hangs over the workers of 
the beautiful and unhappy land of Cuba. 
The arm of the Castro government is now 
flexed to sweep nonconforming workers out 
of their jobs. Object: Their complete politi- 
cal submission., 

Several months ago, the purge of antl- 
Communist labor leaders was already under 
way. Now the Castro regime has moved in 
on the plain working stiff, 

New powers have been assigned to the 
Ministry of Labor, headed by Augusto Mar- 
tinez Sanchez, who is a close friend of Raul 
Castro, the Cuban Premier’s Communist 
brother. 

Under the new decree, the Minister of 
Labor can intervene (that is, take over) any 
enterprise with an unresolved labor dispute. 
He can also fire any individual employee for 
counterreyolutionary activity—a catchall 
term. And finally, under a new system of 
registration of the entire labor force—os- 
tensibly set up to deal with unemployment— 
no worker may change his job without per- 
mission, and in order to get a job he must 
be on the registration lists. 

This system, like the labor registration 
setup in Soviet Russia and Poland, becomes 
a weapon to crack the spine of doubting 
workers. 

By ordering the discharge of any employee 
for political reasons, Senor Martinez also re- 
moves him from the employment list. An 
unlisted worker is practically outlawed from 
his livelihood. 

Already, the Castro regime has removed 
about 10 top leaders of national unions on 
charges of “political unreliability.” Two of 
them found refuge in the Venezuelan and 
Guatemalan Embassies, and so escaped the 
country. 

More aggressively than before, Communist 
spo) m are moving in from the wings 
and onto the stage. A leading Communist 
spokesman, Dr. Juan Marinello, who was also 
a power under the Batista regime of the 
1940's boasted over TV that the Communists 
were gaining the ascendancy. Furthermore, 
he said, “Anybody—anybody—who raises the 
anti-Communist banner is raising the ban- 
ner of treason.” 

This bald statement of political expropria- 
tion startled many Cubans, themselves active 
in the July 26th revolutionary movement 
which brought Fidel Castro. Throughout 
Havana, the question was asked: Will Dr. 
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Marinello get away with it? The next day 
came the answer. It was a powerful, daring 
answer—but anonymous. 

Signed by the CON—Commision Obrera 
Nacional of the Autentico Party—the state- 
ment said: “We raise the banner of anti- 
communism. We who are for the revolu- 
tion—and have been from the beginning— 
say that to be anti-Communist is not to be 
anti-revolution.” 

Such a position as Dr. Marinello pro- 
nounced, the CON said, is an insult to the 
Cuban people. “We want Cuba to be free, 
democratic, independent and sovereign.” 
The sad fact is that no names were signed. 
After all, history can be written only by 


survivors. Two papers published the state- 
ment in full: Diario de la Marina and 
Information. 


Meantime, the drive to discredit anti-Com- 
munist labor leaders is pushing ahead. In- 
side the CTC—the Cuban Federation of 
Labor—the man with the iron broom is Jesus 
Soto, added to the CTC’s directorate at the 
last labor convention. Sr. Soto is CTC’s sec- 
retary for organization. Working with him 
is the president of the bank clerks, Jose Maria 
de la Aguilera. 

Armed with purification powers granted 
by the CTC convention, the purgers went 
furiously to work. But, as often happens, 
they overreached themselves. Some of the 
national unions resisted their intrusion, 
fearful that the central organization would 
undermine their autonomy. After all, revo- 
lutions have been known to eat their own 
children. 

At any rate, on the top level, the speed of 
the purge has been somewhat slowed, but not 
its direction, No Cuban worker with a po- 
litical mind of his own dares lift his head 
if he wants to feed his family or stay out of 
jail. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Also in the press of to- 
day are accounts of Castro stating 
that any foreign private capital coming 
into Cuba in the future will, and I quote, 
“be delivered to the nation” and invested 
as it sees fit. Reporters on the scene 
and in the business world generally agree 
that Castro’s stand will end all private 
investment in Cuba, 

It is very difficult to understand how 
our neighbors to the south, under such 
a declared policy, could possibly expect 
capital from this country or any other 
country in the westward hemisphere to 
flow into Cuba. 

These actions come at a time when he 
and his cohorts have made extravagant 
claims and extravagant promises to build 
Cuban economy. It well may be that 
Castro himself will pull the trigger 
which will destroy any remaining faith 
of the Cuban people in him as a leader. 

What are we to do meanwhile? 

Certainly we cannot stand idly by 
while our interests are imperiled; while 
our national honor is vilified; while our 
hand of friendship is rudely knocked 
aside. Neither can we abandon the time- 
tested pattern of dignity; of self-deter- 
mination for all peoples; of “our good 
partner policy,“ as the President so aptly 
described it. 

We shall consider here shortly one 
piece of major legislation which some of 
our colleagues are seizing upon as a po- 
tential weapon. That is the Sugar Act, 
which expires December 31 and which 
must be extended in some form before we 
adjourn lest we create chaos for our own 
sugar growers and refiners, as well as 
those of other nations. This includes 
both our cane growers and our sugar beet 
growers, 
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Suggestions range from a 1-year ex- 
tension without change in Cuban par- 
ticipation—a continuing wait and see 
policy—to completely cutting Cuba out 
of any participation in our market. The 
solution may lie somewhere between. 
My studies lead to a conclusion that the 
Sugar Act should be renewed for a mini- 
mum of 4 years to provide continued 
stability; that a small reallocation 
should be made to care for continuing 
Puerto Rican deficits; and that the 
President should be empowered to cut— 
not to adjust but to cut—quotas of other 
nations for 1 year, with proper con- 
sultation with Congress. The latter 
would provide a flexible and potent 
weapon for economic warfare if that is 
what Castro wants. We should make it 
clear that we want to be good neighbors. 
We should make it clear what we intend 
to do if Castro persists in being a bad 
neighbor. We should make it clear that 
the choice is up to him. 

We can, in good faith, without penal- 
izing Cuba, allocate to the growers of the 
United States the deficits of Puerto Rico 
which have been falling to Cuba, but 
which are not Cuba’s quotas, and to 
which Cuba has no right in law or under 
any treaty, or in any other way. 

I think it is also time for us to destroy 
forever the image of a big and strong 
America dancing a jig to a tune played 
by a little dictator. 

Additionally, serious consideration 
should be given to setting forth before 
the Organization of American States all 
of the facts available on Communist 
penetrations in Cuba, in our own Nation, 
and throughout the hemisphere. OAS 
then could decide upon joint courses of 
action by all free nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere who are as concerned 
about godless tyranny as we. 

After all, as the President pointed out 
Sunday night: 

The bonds among our American republics 
are not merely geographic; rather they are 
shared principles and convictions. Together 
we believe in God, in the dignity and rights 
of man, in peace with justice, and in the 
right of every people to determine its own 
destiny. In such beliefs our friendship is 
rooted. 

Yet even among close comrades, friend- 
ships too often seem to be taken for granted. 
We must not give our neighbors of Latin 
America cause to believe this about us. 

So I shall reaffirm to our sister republics 
that we are steadfast in our purpose to work 
with them hand in hand in promoting the 
security and well-being of all peoples of this 
hemisphere. 

To do so calls for a sustained effort that is, 
unfortunately, sometimes impeded by mis- 
understandings. 


And, the President added: 

We wish, for “very American nation, a 
rapid economic progress, with its blessings 
reaching all the people. 

There is considerable doubt that the 
blessings which Fidel Castro and his as- 
sociates have taken unto themselves 
since they led their bearded bands out of 
the hills are being—or will be—shared 
by the people of Cuba. Our sympathy 
goes to them, our friends, once again, in 
the face of a new tyrannical overlord. 

I ask unanimous consent that two ar- 
ticles touching on this question, to which 
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I have previously referred, be made a 
part of the Recor» in this matter. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 25, 1960] 
ANTI-RED GROUP DENIED PERMIT FOR HAVANA 
RALLY 

Havana, February 24——The Government 
today denied anti-Communists a permit to 
hold a demonstration in Central Park in 
downtown Havana. The sponsors of the 
meeting, the authentic wing of the former 
Cuban Revolutionary Party, promptly can- 
celed the session. 

The refusal of the authorities to permit 
the meeting was presumed due to a desire to 
avoid a possible clash between anti-Commu- 
nists and Cuban Confederation of Labor 
delegates scheduled to hold a mass meeting 
at the Worker’s Palace at the same time. 

Some 5,500 delegates representing a million 
and a half union men were scheduled to 
deliver to Government leaders the first in- 
stallment of a 4-percent wage deduction ap- 
plied to all workers for the next 3 years for 
industrialization purposes, 

Prime Minister Fidel Castro, his brother, 
Raul, the Defense Minister, and National 
Bank President Ernesto Guevara were to 
speak. 

Paul Castro in a speech to Havana Uni- 
versity students last night told them that 
“enemies of the revolution” are trying to 
keep the Cuban people “illiterate and obedi- 
ent.” 

In a reference to the Spanish-American 
War of 1898, the Defense Minister said U.S. 
troops “intervened” only to frustrate “the 
revolutionary stage” and only after the Cu- 
‘bans were dominating the military situation.” 
Castro said the United States went to war 
with Spain “simply to establish U.S, mo- 
nopolies in Cuba.” 

While Castro was speaking, so-called 
“pirate aircraft” again fire bombed Cuban 
sugarcane fields. Reports from the in- 
terior say mystery aircraft destroyed some 
50,000 tons of cane in attacks on fields in 
and about Santa Clara in central Cuba. 
The attacks were carried out by one small 
plane dropping phosphorus flares. 

Italian industrialist Amadeo Barletta, 
meanwhile, denied in a press statement the 
Government allegations that his $40 million 
business holdings in Cuba were seized be- 
cause of his alleged close connections with 
the ousted Batista regime. 

Not one of the estimated 20 business 
establishments Barletta owned in Cuba 
ever was aided financially or otherwise by 
the Batista regime, he said. He said he 
wished to deny categorically the Government 
allegation that he was a “beneficiary” of the 
Batista regime. 

Diario de la Marina, meanwhile, criticized 
the revolutionary Government for its in- 
vitation to French existentialist Jean Paul 
Sartre to be a state guest. The newspaper 
asked why it was necessary to “import” the 
Frenchman “when, in the era in which we 
live, we lack foreign exchange and foment 
nationalism in all things.” 


Poticy Broapcast—Cusa WILL ASSIGN FOR- 
EIGN CAPITAL DOLLARS 

Havana, February 25.—Premier Fidel Cas- 
tro declared today that any foreign private 
capital coming into Cuba in the future will 
be “delivered to the nation” and invested as 
it sees fit. 

Castro bitterly attacked foreign investors 
in a 2-hour-and-20-minute televised speech 
to 7,000 unionized workers in the Blanquita 
movie theater—one of the shortest major 
television appearances he has ever made, 

PURPOSE 

“Private foreign capital is motivated nel- 

ther by generosity nor by charity nor by a 
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desire to aid the people,” he said. “Private 
foreign capital is invested to help its inves- 
tors. 

“The investors * set conditions to in- 
crease their gains and to take them away, 
extracting the juice from the country in- 
definitely.” 

Castro’s stand was expected to end private 
foreign investment in Cuba. Although the 
new conditions for investment have not yet 
been defined, it appeared unlikely that they 
would prove attractive to investors. 

The Premier made no mention in today’s 
speech of the fate of existing investments in 
Cuba. He had announced previously that at 
least 51 percent of all “basic industries” will 
be taken over by the government, but has 
not said what will happen to the producers 
of consumer goods. 

PRAISE—BLAME 


Before Castro took the stage, David Salva- 
dor, extreme leftist secretary general of the 
CTC union federation, had praised the recent 
trade deal with Russia — in the best in- 
terests of Cuba” and attacked the foreign 
press. 

“The reactionary international press and 
the imperialist news agencies bombard this 
country and the world daily with a miserable 
campaign of defamation against our revo- 
lution and our people,” Salvador said. 

Others who appeared briefly at the meet- 
ing included Argentine-born Maj. Ernesto 
(Che) Guevara, president of Cuba’s national 
bank, who joined Russian-style in applaud- 
ing himself. 

At the end of Salvador's 50-minute speech, 
@ parade of union officials started to the 
stage to hand Castro the first checks con- 
tributed by the unionists who Salvador said 
will give 4 percent of their pay to the gov- 
ernment for the next 5 years. 

The contribution previously had been 
scheduled for a period of 3 years. Salvador 
said payments over the longer term would 
make about $200 million available to the 
government. 

Castro announced detailed plans for the 
use of the first year’s 4-percent money, which 
he expects to total about $40 million. He 
said $4,600,000 would be soon spent on a 
thread factory, $500,000 for a manganese 
plant, and $250,000 for a precooked rice 
factory. 

He said the $100 million loan recently re- 
ceived from Russia will be used to build a 
steel mill. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, I wish to say that we in this 
country are on the horns of a dilemma. 
There are those whose reaction, ag I 
have indicated, is one of extreme anger, 
and thus they wish to cut the quota of 
Cuba clear out of the renewal of the 
Sugar Act. 

In my opinion such a course could 
have only disastrous consequences, and 
it is one which people in Cuba could not 
understand, and I am afraid it is the 
course which perhaps the free nations 
of the world could not quite understand, 
in view of the great importance of sugar 
to Cuba, amounting, as it does, to some 
$420 million of their economy. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to take this 
opportunity to congratulate the able and 
distinguished Senator from Colorado on 
the magnificent address he is making. 
The information he has brought to the 
Senate is very valuable on this timely 
and pertinent topic. I believe he has 
rendered a splendid service to Congress 
by bringing us this address today. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. I would like to pay 
tribute to the calm, well-seasoned 
thoughts of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Colorado on the problems 
and pitfalls we face in the Cuban situa- 
tion. As he pointed out, this is no time 
for precipitate action—and neither is it 
a time for putting our heads in the 
sand. 

While our distinguished colleague is 
not a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, he always has maintained 
a deep and understanding interest in 
the relations of this Nation with our 
many good neighbors to the south. 

So that we all may be aware of this, I 
request unanimous consent at this point 
to print in the Recorp the text of a 
speech made by the senior Senator from 
Colorado. It deals with our sugar in- 
dustry, our relations with the Cuban 
people and with our own economic 
future. It is worthy of close attention. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR GORDON ALLOTT, BEFORE 
BEET SUGAR PRODUCERS, GRAND JUNCTION, 
CoLo., FEBRUARY 5, 1960 


We in Colorado have had a sugar beet 
industry for such a long time that we are 
prone to think that it began here. Over in 
eastern Colorado the tendency is to think 
beet sugar was invented there. People re- 
member the first sugar factories in the 
Arkansas Valley began operations in 1900. 
The first factory started at Loveland in 1901. 
You and I know, of course, that they were 
Johnies-come-lately. The first factory in 
Colorado fired up right here in Grand Junc- 
tion in 1899. 

Since that time, beet sugar has become 
a $55 million Colorado enterprise—both ag- 
ricultural and industrial. Its well-being 
affects the entire State and, in turn, it has 
been our most stabilizing influence. 

This is not difficult to remember back in 
Washington. Certainly I hear frequently 
from you and your representatives. It has 
been my pleasure to work closely with such 
people as Dick Blake and Harry Clark, rep- 
resenting the growers, and Frank Kemp and 
Mick Shoup, here, representing the proces- 
sors, You can be proud of these and other 
men who carry your views to Washington. 
They are knowledgeable, rational and per- 
suasive. As a result, they are heard, and 
respected. 

You face a difficult situation this year. 
The Sugar Act expires next December. The 
cost-price squeeze, Puerto Rican deficits in 
recent years, Fidel Castro’s arrogant rant- 
ings in recent months, research which has 
brought greater yields, the desire of would- 
be growers to obtain quotas and of present 
growers to expand quotas, all complicate the 
picture. They loosen the lock on a veritable 
Pandora's box which, if opened, might create 
chaos from which the industry might not 
recover for years—if ever. 

The largest single factor in the sugar pic- 
ture is one man—Fidel Castro. He is anti- 
American. He is surrounded by persons who 
have close Communist connections. He is 
obviously harboring leaders of a movement to 
bring more of Latin America under Commu- 
nist domination. 

This man's country, Cuba, provides Amer- 
ica with more than one-third of its huge 
annual sugar requirements. We grow less 
than one-third in the continental United 
States. Castro’s importance—and danger— 
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to American welfare will grow in the coming 
weeks. He has initiated a program of ex- 
propriation of foreign-owned lands and other 
properties. His expropriation program has 
broad significance for all Americans—not 
only the Americans who have investments in 
Cuba. And this is why: 

The Cuban Government is taking over 
Cuban sugarcane lands as they are har- 
vested. The cane is cut on 10 hectares of 
land today, and the Castro government takes 
over that 10 hectares tomorrow. This is 
going on all over the Cuban sugarcane coun- 
try right now—for the harvest of the 1960 
sugarcane crop is in full swing. By June, 
the harvest will be completed—and the 
Cuban Government will have full possession 
and control of all the sugarcane lands in 
Cuba. That puts the entire sugar industry 
of Cuba under the control of Fidel Castro. 
By the same token, it places in his hands 
the exclusive control of the income of that 
crop of about $420 million, of which $320 mil- 
lion has been from sales to the United States. 
And that presents this cold, hard fact for all 
Americans to consider: By the middle of 
this year, the source of one-third of Amer- 
ica’s sugar supply will be completely con- 
trolled by a man who is violently anti- 
American, who is determinedly attempting 
to discredit America throughout the southern 
part of this hemisphere, who has publicly 
urged the American people to revolt against 
our own Government, who preaches a doc- 
trine of hate against the United States, who 
has made an armed camp of Cuba. For the 
first time, the countryside of Cuba has 
become to a large degree armed. 

Under terms of the present Sugar Act, we 
assure this man that he will continue to 
have control of one-third of our sugar sup- 
ply—that we will continue to give him 30 
percent of every increase in our annual sugar 
market—that we will thus, in effect and in 
reality, by our purchases of sugar continue 
to finance to the extent of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars the campaign of hate he 
directs against us. 

The Sugar Act expires at the end of this 
year. Clearly this law, which has been so 
beneficial to consumers and producers alike, 
must and will be extended. But to extend 
it in its present form, with all its present 
assurances of a larger and larger market for 
Castro sugar, is unthinkable. 

A natural and normal instinct is to urge 
amendment of the act with immediate and 
drastic cuts in the Cuban quota. This urge 
becomes the stronger as we think of the 
many American farmers who now are denied 
the right to grow sugar beets—a dependable 
crop not in surplus—because such a huge 
part of our market is reserved for Castro 
sugar. As a matter of fact, several bills 
already have been introduced into the Con- 
gress which would make sharp reductions in 
the Cuban quota. 

I sympathize with the emotions behind 
these bills. We have not learned to deal 
adequately with the internationalist Com- 
munist menace. When a small country 
barks at us, we too often seem overly con- 
cerned with what others think of us instead 
of being honest with ourselves, fair to 
others, and, above all, firm. We already 
have delayed nearly a year in considering 
extension of the Sugar Act—months during 
which we hoped that perhaps Castro would 
go away, or that he would throw out his 
Comm camp followers. He has not 
gone away—and the Reds seem to have taken 
him into camp. 

There are those in the Congress who would 
continue a policy of watchful waiting by 
extending the Sugar Act for only 1 year. 
This also can be dangerous. It gives Castro 
free rein for another year. More than that, 
though, it is not in the best interests of 
steady and desirable progress and growth of 
our domestic sugar industry. 
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Obviously, calm reasoning must prevail. 
We must not forget that the people of 
Cuba—and I do not mean those few bearded 
prophets of revolution—have been and still 


are good friends and neighbors of America. 


These Cuban people have played an impor- 
tant role for more than 25 years in working 
with us for a stable and effective sugar pro- 
gram. 

A segment of the big-city eastern press, as 
might be expected, is using the occasion of 
the Cuban uncertainty to utter the custom- 
ary jackal cries for abolition of the Sugar 
Act. I say, instead, that for more than a 
quarter century the Sugar Act has proven 
its importance to the Nation’s welfare. 

It has assured adequate sugar supplies for 
the American housewife and the great 
sugar-using industries of our Nation. No 
one today feels impelled to hoard sugar or 
carry huge stocks to be sure of haying a 
supply of sugar on hand. 

The Sugar Act has brought a certain 
stabilization to sugar prices, for the benefit 
of sugar consumers as well as producers; 
and the grower can count on a reasonable 
price for his crop in a ready market. 

In terms of cents per pound, American 
sugar prices are lower than in most of the 
rest of the world. In terms of wages and 
income of consumers, the United States is 
among the two or three countries having 
the very lowest sugar prices in the world. 
An American workman needs to work only a 
few seconds more than 3 minutes to earn 
enough to buy a pound of sugar. In England 
he must work 10 minutes; in France and 
Germany, about 20; in Russia, 244 hours. 

Sometimes the raw sugar price in New 
York is compared with the raw sugar price on 
the so-called world market. This is not an 
accurate or fair basis for comparison. Vir- 
tually all the world’s sugar trade is regulated 
closely by national and international agree- 
ments of one kind or another, like our 
Sugar Act. Sugar reaching the so-called 
world market represents less than 10 per- 
cent of total world production. It is sugar 
that has no home—nowhere else to go. The 
so-called world market is a residual market— 
a dumping ground. 

The Sugar Act has, of course, helped to 
keep a strong, healthy, and competitive do- 
mestic sugar industry operating in the 
United States. In this time of crisis con- 
cerning Cuba, let us not apologize for this. 
Let us be grateful for it. 

For many years before we had a Sugar Act, 
consumers, producers, and growers alike 
were plagued by uncertainties, alternating 
periods of scarcity and surplus, alternating 
periods of high prices and ruinously low 
priéés. To talk of returning to those times 
is, of course, foolish. The sugar program is 
one farm program that works. Its opera- 
tions, through a small tax on sugar, return 
more to the U.S, Treasury than the program 
costs. Let us not talk foolishly about tossing 
out one farm program that works effectively 
for consumers, producers, and the Govern- 
ment. 

I must congratulate the statesmanlike at- 
titude of the beet sugar industry in the 
current situation. I can well envision that 
if this industry had men of lesser stature 
there would be loud and brazen attempts to 
capitalize on the present Cuban uncertainties 
and demand a much, much larger share of 
the American sugar market than the beet 
sugar industry now has. However, you are 
most reasonable in your requests. 

Admittedly there are strong pressures in 
some areas in some States for larger quota. 
You should have more quota to keep pace 
with your continuing increases in efficiency, 
Your efficiency of production per acre is ad- 
vancing at a faster rate than your share in 
the growth of the U.S. sugar market. 

Yet the principal quota adjustment your 
spokesmen have discussed with me concerns 
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an adjustment to be made principally as an 
Offset to a change in the method of allocat- 
ing deficits in the sugar quota of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, which have oc- 
curred in recent years and appear likely to 
continue. In the last 3 years Puerto Rican 
deficits have totaled almost 800,000 tons, 
an average of 264,000 tons a year. Almost 
two-thirds of the recent Puerto Rican deficits 
have gone to the domestic beet and main- 
land cane sugar areas. Under terms of the 
present law an increasing proportion of 
future Puerto Rican deficits will continue to 
go to these two areas. 

The charge has been made that this fea- 
ture of the present law causes a maldistri- 
bution of sugar supplies within the United 
States, resulting in an alleged shortage of 
sugar in the Northeast and an oversupply 
in the Midwest. Of course there has been no 
actual shortage of sugar in the Northeast 
as alleged. And of course under the act 
more raw supplies from offshore areas other 
than Puerto Rico can be routed to the 
Northeast and less to the refiners supplying 
the Midwest. Accordingly, we have hoped 
that the situation would in time correct 
itself. However, it is evident that the market 
conditions on which the charge is based 
still persist. 

The allocations of Puerto Rican deficits to 
the domestic beet and mainland cane sugar 
areas in recent years have caused the pres- 
sure on these areas for higher basic quotas. 
Even so, the demand for additional beet 
acreage remains unsatisfied. In light of this 
fact, and if the domestic beet and mainland 
cane areas are to relinquish their rights to 
future Puerto Rican deficits, their basic 
quotas must be increased in line with their 
present and immediate future production 
and marketing potentials. Such basic quota 
increases are particularly desirable now at 
a time when the need for more reliance upon 
domestic continental sugar production is un- 
derscored by the present Cuban situation. 
Exchanging Puerto Rican deficits for com- 
parable flat additions to their quotas, plus 
about 27,000 tons of new basic quotas, will 
enable these areas better to program their 
production and selling operations, will facil- 
itate general administration of the law, and 
should ameliorate some of the market condi- 
tions said to be created by the present Puerto 
Rican deficit situation. 

Despite the conflicting views of the various 
interests involved, we are happy to hear there 
is complete agreement among domestic pro- 
ducers and refiners that additions to the do- 
mestic beet and mainland cane quota total- 
ing 200,000 tons—150,000 tons for beets and 
50,000 tons for cane—should be made in the 
extension of the act. It is hoped that the in- 
dustrial users of sugar, who have often indi- 
cated their belief that the present Puerto 
Rican deficit provision should be changed, 
will feel that this is a practical way to handle 
this problem at this time. 

This will allow a normal growth in avall- 
able quotas. 

Now, in light of the Castro threats, how 
much deeper should Congress go? Obviously, 
we do not want to take hasty and ill-con- 
sidered action which will hurt our own pro- 
gram or which could have repercussions 
throughout Latin America and, indeed, the 
world. We must be neither weak, nor over- 
bearing, but, as I stated earlier, honest, fair, 
and firm. The power of Congress to influence 
Cuba or Castro by threatening to cut its 
sugar quota is clumsy diplomacy. It takes 
time, obviously, for any change to be made 
in the act through congressional action. 

Yet, we do need a method to meet future 
moves by Castro. This method must provide 
day-by-day flexibility or it will be meaning- 
less. We have such methods in our normal, 
accepted administrative procedures. 

Since our legislative processes are slow, 
and unsuited to this occasion, such legis- 
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lation should delegate to the President, the 
general authority to cut quotas of other 
countries. This should not be confused with 
a right to adjust quotas * * * as between 
the numerous beneficiaries of our Sugar Act. 
If, then, in the national interest, it became 
necessary to cut a quota abroad, the Presi- 
dent might make such cuts as were needed, 
with proper consultation with Congress. 
The diminishment thus obtained could then 
be filled from the surplus stocks of friendly 
countries and of our own producers. When 
such action is required, it would be most 
effective if done immediately when required. 

Congress always has maintained control 
over the pattern of allocating foreign sugar 
quotas, as it has over the pattern of do- 
mestic quotas. Providing the additional au- 
thority to the President to deal with foreign 
quotas, when the national interest requires 
such action, is not any abrogation of respon- 
sibility or authority on the part of the Con- 
gress. Safeguards can be written into the 
law which would limit the President’s au- 
thority for a single such action to a single 
calendar year. And the sugar involved in 
any quota cut could be reallocated in such 
a way that it would give no other producing 
area a vested right in the amount of sugar 
thus allocated. Therefore the Congress can 
give this additional authority to the Presi- 
dent without upsetting, over the long haul, 
the quota pattern established by the Con- 
gress, 

There are those who would oppose it at 
this time on partisan or other grounds. I 
trust they will not prevail. As Dick Blake 
pointed out so well in Los Angeles 2 weeks 
ago tonight, to add more to basic quotas 
might have sad consequences. Even if we 
could leap the hurdle of existing plant ca- 
pacity, we could face the depressing effects 
of too much sugar in our market if the 
Puerto Rican production increases or the 
Cuban situation is rapidly resolved and re- 
stored to its historic basis. This would 
benefit no one and would lead eventually to 
far more serious problems than we now face. 

Perhaps Congress should explore the pos- 
sibility, with the administration, of pro- 
viding funds now to purchase from the world 
market—or from other Latin American 
neighbors—around 500,000 tons right now to 
offset future failure of Cuba to deliver its 
usual quota. With this additional stock, 
and sugar normally available from such 
sources, plus what we might ourselves grow 
additionally, it would make meaningless 
any threats or action Castro might make 
to withhold sugar from us. Castro's only 
alternative in this situation would be to 
unload it on the world market at a lower 
price. If the course of Castro resulted, then, 
in this situation, it would not enhance his 
popularity in his own country. 

It is my hope that very soon we shall see 
the passage of legislation to renew the Sugar 
Act for a minimum of 4 years to provide 
continued stability; that it will deal ade- 
quately with the continuing problem of 
Puerto Rican deficits, and will arm the 
President and Nation with a flexible potent 
weapon for the economic warfare into which 
we are now plunged. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Vermont for his very 
kind words. 

On one hand, of course, if we follow the 
advice of those—and many of us prob- 
ably feel this way to some extent—who 
would cut all sugar quotas of Cuba out 
of the Sugar Act, is that we may open 
ourselves to justifiable criticism from the 
rest of the world. I have already point- 
ed out how significant sugar is to the 
national economy of Cuba. 

On the other hand, if we go the other 
way, as some of our people would have 
us do, and confirm in Cuba everything 
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she already has, it seems to me we can 
do nothing else, and we would do noth- 
ing else, but place ourselves in a na- 
tional posture of trembling at the rant- 
ings of a very minor dictator in Latin 
America, a man who may not represent 
his people politically, even though he 
did win the revolution, if it actually 
turns out that it has been won. 

Therefore what I have proposed and 
what I propose is that we do give to the 
farmers of America the deficits of the 
Puerto Rican sugar quotas, which will 
be no penalty to Cuba, because she never 
had any right to them in the first place; 
and that we then give to the President 
the power to cut the quotas of Cuba, with 
this power to be exercised from time to 
time as the occasion arises, in order that 
we may vote, not on a yearly basis or on 
a 4-year basis, but on a day-by-day basis, 
and in that way fight this Red cancer 
which is growing on our underside, 90 
miles from our shores. 

It is a far more realistic way of facing 
this question than by a precipitant ex- 
treme in either of the other directions. 

I hope that we will by this action dig- 
nify ourselves in the eyes of the world 
and perhaps slow down other than a 
little bit, the extreme turn to commun- 
ism, which seems to be afflicting our 
neighbor to the south, having in mind 
always the friendship and natural warm 
feelings we have always had toward the 
people of that country, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dopp 
in 1 chair). The clerk will call the 
rol 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Ervin Martin 
Allott Fong Monroney 
Anderson Frear Morton 
Beall Goldwater Moss 
Bennett Gore Mundt 
Bible Gruening Muskie 
Brunsdale Hart Pastore 

ush Hartke Prouty 
Butler Hayden 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Robertson 
Cannon Holland Russell 
Capehart Saltonstall 
Carlson Jackson Schoeppel 
Carroll Javits Scott - 
Case, N.J. Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Johnston,s.C. th 
Chavez Jordan Sparkman 
Church Keating Stennis 
Clark Kefauver Symington 
Cooper rr Talmadge 
Cotton Lausche Thurmond 
Curtis Long, Hawali Wiley 
Dirksen mg, La. Williams, Del 
Dodd McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Douglas McClellan Yarborough 
Dworshak e Young, N. Dak 

nd McNamara Young, Ohio 

Ellender Magnuson 
Engle Mansfield 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. DODD obtained the floor. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. DODD. I am glad to yield to my 
friend. 
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Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Connecticut may yield to me with- 
out losing his right to the floor, in order 
that I may submit—as I now do—and 
send to the desk an amendment to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois, which was in the nature of 
a substitute proposal for House Resolu- 
tion 8315. 

My amendment simply provides for a 
new section of the bill to make certain 
amendments to the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act. Basically, it would 
provide in this proposed legislation a 
section which would be the same as the 
water pollution and sewage treatment 
works legislation which was vetoed by 
the President on February 22. 

Only a short time ago, the vote in the 
House was 249 in favor of overriding the 
veto and 157 in favor of sustaining the 
veto; so in the House there were not 
sufficient votes to obtain the necessary 
two-thirds that would have been required 
in order to override the veto. For that 
reason, I am submitting this amendment. 

Mr. President, I wish to make clear 
that my amendment is in the form of an 
amendment to the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Ilinois, and merely sets out 
an additional title to his substitute 
proposal. 

In offering this amendment, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I shall not go into any great, 
lengthy statement, for I think Senators 
should have an opportunity to read the 
amendment as printed in the RECORD, be- 
fore we go into discussion of it. 

I call to the attention of the Senate 
the fact that the majority leader and the 
minority leader have stated on the floor, 
time and time again, that an amend- 
ment offered at this time need not be 
germane to the issue before the Senate. 
However, I believe that at this time this 
amendment is very germane, for if the 
country ever will need a Federal sewage 
disposal program, it certainly will need 
‘one if the pending legislation on civil 
rights and voting laws, as proposed by 
the Senator from Illinois, is passed. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut for yielding to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from South Carolina will be received, 
printed, and lie on the table. 


THE UNITED STATES SHOULD CUT 
ITS LOSSES ON TANKERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield briefly to me? 

Mr.DODD. Iyield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD 
avery timely article entitled The United 
States Should Cut Its Losses on Tank- 
ers.” The article was published in Bar- 
ron’s magazine on February 15. In the 
article the author makes a very appro- 
priate description of the new policy of 
the Maritime Administration, as follows: 

At the national expense, it would bail out 
not only a small group of private speculators, 


but also a blundering Federal agency which 
probably should be overhauled from stem 


to stern. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe UNITED STATES SHOULD Cur Irs Losses 
ON TANKERS 

Of all the ships to which men commend 

their fortunes, perhaps none has encountered 
more ups and downs of late than the tanker. 
Just a few years ago, it will be recalled, 
Messrs. Livanos, Niarchos, and Onassis be- 
came the warders of the financial world; as 
a symbol of unparalleled affluence, the tanker 
owner all but replaced the Texas millionaire. 
Under the relentless pounding of events, 
however, the glamour and glitter have begun 
to fade. Aristotle Onassis has had difficul- 
ties with the U.S. Government. According 
to recent estimates, nearly one-quarter of 
total tanker tonnage has been laid up. Most 
distressing of all, a new fleet of tankships, 
largely financed with Federal assistance and 
flying the Stars and Stripes, is perilously 
close to foundering in the choppy economic 
seas. 
In an effort to stave off disaster, its owners 
have sent out urgent calls to Washington 
for help. In particular, they seek imme- 
diate relief from contractual obligations 
which have grown as burdensome as any 
albatross. With an eye toward the long 
pull, moreover, they are pushing for a privi- 
leged, and highly profitable, status in the 
transportation of petroleum to these shores. 
Lacking such aid, say the storm-tossed 
mariners, they are bound to go under; the 
U.S. Maritime Administration, willy-nilly, 
may wind up with a large fleet of tankers 
on its hands. While this, of course, would 
be an untoward event, the proposed alterna- 
tive is clearly worse. For one thing, at 
heavy cost to both producers and consumers, 
it would turn the flow of imported oil into 
a tight little monopoly. Furthermore, at the 
national expense, it would bail out not only 
a small group of private speculators, but 
also a blundering Federal agency, which 
probably should be overhauled from stem to 
stern. Like a beacon on a foggy night, then, 
the tale of the tankers sheds a piercing light 
on what is wrong with U.S. shipping policy. 

The sorry saga dates back to the time of 
Suez when the U.S. Government, alarmed at 
a temporary shortage of tankers, decided to 
spur their construction. The Maritime Ad- 
ministration was authorized to offer private 
operators a number of incentives, including 
the privilege of making a relatively small 
downpayment (ranging from 20 percent to 
as little as 1244 percent) on a new vessel and 
borrowing the balance on a mortgage insured 
by the agency. Under this attractive scheme, 
shipowners agreed to build upward of 20 
tankers, at an estimated cost of $250 million. 
Long before their completion, however, the 
market tides had turned. Instead of facing 
a scarcity of oil, the free world soon found 
itself burdened with a glut. To make mat- 
ters worse, this country last year imposed 
stif quotas on foreign shipments of crude 
oil and products. As a consequence, tanker 
charter rates have dropped to a 5-year low, 
and a great deal of tonnage, including some 
vessels which never have hauled a cargo, is 
on the beach. Several federally insured 
mortgages are threatened with default; in 
at least one case the Maritime Administra- 
tion actually has begun to make the neces- 
sary payments of principal to the lender. 
Unless help is forthcoming shortly, cry 
spokesmen of the harassed owners, the whole 
fleet may sink into bankruptcy. 

To stay afloat, they are urging, first, that 
the Maritime Administration be empowered 
to throw them a temporary lifeline—that is, 
to meet their mortgage payments as the need 
arises. The agency, out of skimpy reserve 
funds, has taken this sympathetic tack with 
one hard-pressed debtor. Under a bill intro- 
duced last week by Senator Macnuson, Demo- 
crat, of Washington, MA would have the 
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right to draw on the Treasury as well. What- 
ever shape it may take, the expedient 18 
thoroughly unsound. For one thing, the 
surplus of tankers may persist for years; most 
observers in the trade, indeed, expect it to 
grow considerably worse before it gets bet- 
ter. At best, vessels burdened with exces- 
sive capital and operating costs, as are the 
new U.S.-flag tankers, would have trouble 
surviving in anything but a global crisis. 
Hence, by trying to tide over the shipowners, 
instead of simply foreclosing, the Maritime 
Administration might be throwing good 
money after bad. In any case, it would be 
committed to unseemly speculation for the 
rise. 

To be sure, under a second proposal ad- 
vanced by the owners, the rise would be 
swift. Briefly, they have asked the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization to rule that 
in the national interest, half of all the 
petroleum imported into the United States 
must be carried in vessels flying the Amer- 
ican flag. ie. their ships. Such an extra- 
ordinary decree, of course, would constitute 
a vast windfall for the group. At a stroke 
it would turn a hopeless excess of tonnage 
into a severe local shortage, thereby driving 
up charter rates and creating, for the 
favored few, a buoyant prosperity and the 
prospect of handsome capital gains. 

The rest of the country, however, would 
have to foot a steep bill. Such shoddy 
commercial tactics would cost the United 
States a precious tradition of maritime free- 
dom which it now shares with almost every 
other nation of the West. They would 
exact a heavy toll from the oil companies, 
thereby leading, sooner or later, to higher 
fuel costs for factory and home alike. 
What the tanker owners are seeking, finally, 
would put American industry, already none 
too robust competitively, at a further dis- 
advantage in the markets of the world. The 
upkeep of ships, as Plautus once observed, 
is one of the two most expensive things on 
earth. To support a fleet of tankers, on the 
terms outlined above, is plainly more than 
the United States can afford. 

Far from expanding its maritime com- 
mitments, then, the only sensible course 
for Washington to follow is to cut its losses. 
In the process it would do well to take 
another look at the national policies which 
have led to the construction of an armada 
of commercially unviable vessels, as well 
as at the officials who apparently would 
spare nothing to keep them afloat. The 
federally financed tanker fleet has been 
a fantastic waste of resources, private and 
public alike. From the sad experience, let 
the United States salvage whatever wisdom 
it can. 


HOW NOT TO PROMOTE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, within any 
alliance of free nations there are bound 
to be differences of opinion and tensions, 
Indeed, within very broad limits, the ex- 
istence of differing viewpoints may be 
considered a proof of vitality. 

It would be naive to assume, however, 
that the Communists do not exploit our 
differences. The Kremlin has at its dis- 
position the most highly organized, most 
subtle propaganda apparatus in human 
history. Although black and white proof 
may be difficult to obtain, I am convinced 
that the Kremlin is using this apparatus 
to foment tensions within the Western 
alliance, and to aggravate those that al- 
ready exist. I am convinced that they 
do their utmost to encourage anti- 
British feeling in America, anti-Ameri- 
can feeling in Britain, anti-German 
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feeling in Britain, anti-British feeling 
in Germany—and so on, through every 
permutation of possible hostilities. 

Legitimate differences of opinion can- 
not be muted. A free press must be free 
to criticize not only its own government, 
but also governments that happen to be 
allied with it. But when familial criti- 
cism within the Western alliance be- 
comes malicious, irresponsible, or even 
thoughtless, it plays into the hands of 
the Communist enemy. In the present 
crisis through which NATO is now pass- 
ing, such criticism becomes particularly 
dangerous. 

On January 27, the Associated Tele- 
vision Ltd.—the independent TV net- 
work in Britain—broadcast a filmed pro- 
gram entitled We Dissent.” I consider 
this program to be a prime example of 
the kind of irresponsible criticism that 
undermines the Western alliance by 
weakening the fabric of mutual respect. 

I cannot say whether the person or 
persons responsible for the production of 
the program acted out of tendentious- 
ness or out of ignorance, whether the 
selection of participants was calculated 
or fortuitous. 

Fortuitous or not, in effect a fraud has 
been perpetrated on the Associated Tele- 
vision Ltd., on the British public, through 
this network, and on a number of Ameri- 
cans who participated in the panel dis- 
cussion, through their separately filmed 
interviews. 

In the interest of decency, fairness, 
and the public health of the Western 
alliance, I think it might be useful to 
examine some of the details of that 
fraud. 

The ostensible purpose of We Dis- 
sent,” was to present a spectrum of 
nonconformist views in America. 
These were the opening words of the 
commentator: 

Yet there is another tradition in America: 
a proud tradition of dissent. The Pilgrim 
Fathers sailed across the Atlantic because 
they were religious dissenters. The Found- 
ing Fathers—Washington, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton—created the United States because they 
dissented politically from George III. Have 
wealth and conformity, gray flannel suits, 
and ranch homes killed that revolutionary 
urge, and smothered dissent? 


My answer is, “Of course not—as 
every honest man knows.” 

The commentator went on to explain 
that the program was intended as “a 
platform for Americans who have 
doubts about the American way of life.” 
He said: 

We think it important for these varied 
minority views to be seen in Britain as a 
reminder that the America of the so-called 
American Century is not just what it ap- 
pears on the surface—in fact, it is still a 
dynamic society with new ideas, wise and 
foolish, half-baked and profound, bubbling 
up inside it. 

So far, so good. But how did the pro- 
gram go about presenting these varied 
minority views?” First of all, let us see 
e it selected to make this presenta- 

on. 

The first group of participants and 
qualitatively the dominant group — con- 
sisted of communists and party liners— 
of people, that is, who are sworn enemies 
of Britain, America, and the cause of 
freedom. 
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First of all, there was Arnold John- 
son, former legislative director of the 
Communist Party, one of the 28 Com- 
munists sentenced to prison, under the 
Smith Act, for conspiring to overthrow 
the U.S. Government by force. 

There was Clinton Jencks, head of the 

United Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers 
Union, which was expelled from the CIO 
in 1950 because of its Communist con- 
trol. Jencks has been identified in 
sworn testimony as a member of the 
Communist Party, and he has invoked 
the fifth amendment in refusing to an- 
swer any questions concerning his asso- 
ciation with the party. 
There was the Reverend Stephen 
Fritchman, of Los Angeles, who has 
been as consistent and as notorious a 
party liner in this country as the Rev- 
erend Hewlitt Johnson has been in 
Britain. Dr. Fritchman has been asso- 
ciated with many Communist-front or- 
ganizations and has played a prominent 
role in Communist peace congresses. 
He invoked the fifth amendment when 
he was asked by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities in 1951: “Are 
you a member of the Communist 
Party?” 

There was Dalton Trumbo, one of the 
famous “Hollywood Ten” who were sen- 
tenced to prison for contempt of Con- 
gress because they refused to answer 
questions concerning their membership 
or activities in the Communist Party. 

Finally, there was Alger Hiss, who, as 
everyone knows, is a convicted perjurer. 
It is sometimes forgotten, however, that 
part of the charge on which he was con- 
victed was that he lied when he said 
that he had not handed over secret 
State Department documents to Soviet 
representatives. 

These so-called “dissenters” were not 
merely simple members of the panel, 
Clinton Jencks was presented as the 
spokesman for nonconformist trade un- 
ionism in America, the Reverend Ste- 
phen Fritchman as the spokesman for 
nonconformist religion in America, Dal- 
ton Trumbo as the spokesman for non- 
conformist Hollywood writers. 

Only one of this group, Arnold John- 
son, was formally identified as a Com- 
munist or Communist sympathizer. 

The second group of participants in 
“We Dissent” consisted of serious- 
minded liberals like Norman Cousins; 
Trevor Thomas, of the American Friends 
Service Committee; Norman Thomas; 
Prof. Kenneth Galbraith, of Harvard; 
Prof. Wright Mills, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; and Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, They 
belong to the legitimate spectrum of dis- 
sent in our country today, and they 
speak for points of view that are sig- 
nificant. But they would, I believe, be 
the first to admit that by themselves 
they do not constitute the spectrum of 
dissent, that the views they advocate be- 
long almost exclusively to that segment 
of the spectrum which lies between lib- 
eralism and left-liberalism. 

Professor Galbraith and Professor 
Mills have distinguished themselves as 
critics of the affluent society; Norman 
Cousins, Norman Thomas, and Trevor 
Thomas have been ardent advocates of 
total disarmament and the abolition of 
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nuclear testing; Dr. Hutchins enjoys a 
reputation as one of the most eminent 
critics of congressional investigations, as 
a fundamentalist champion of the fifth 
amendment. 

I happen to agree in part with Profes- 
sor Galbraith’s books. I believe that 
Norman Cousins, Norman Thomas, and 
Trevor Thomas are great humanitari- 
ans, but unrealistic in their approach to 
disarmament and nuclear testing. I 
have great respect for Dr. Hutchins, al- 
though I believe that he has been un- 
realistic in failing to recognize the Com- 
munist Party as an alien conspiracy. 

But this is by the way.” Much as I 
may disagree with some of their views, 
I believe, of course, that there can be 
no objection to their airing them abroad. 
But I do object to “We Dissent,” first, 
because of the completely one-sided na- 
ture of the presentation; second, by 
combining the views of these legitimate 
dissenters on certain limited issues with 
the views expressed by the members of 
group 1, the program created the false 
impression that the views of group 1 
and group 2 are in mutual harmony. 
Through this invidious association, in 
my opinion, the legitimate dissenters 
were maligned, while the pro-Commu- 
nists were endowed with a respectability 
to which they are not entitled. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr.DODD. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did the announcer 
introduce Mr. Norman Thomas as the 
perennial and longtime candidate, for 
many years, of the Socialist Party for 
President of the United States? 

Mr. DODD. Iam not certain. I read 
the text of the program as it was broad- 
cast. I am not certain he was intro- 
duced in that way, but my recollection 
is that he was. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I ask the Sen- 
ator if the announcer made it clear what 
lack of national impression his candi- 
dacy made? 

Mr. DODD. No; I do not think the 
program chairman made any reference 
to that fact. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thought I would 
mention that fact, because it seemed to 
me that if anyone in that group had been 
respected personally, but had demon- 
strated conclusively that he did not 
represent any considerable segment of 
American life, Mr. Norman Thomas 
would fulfill that description; and I 
wondered if that description had been 
applied to him. 

Mr, DODD. I do not think it was, 
fully. I think there was some identifi- 
cation of him as being a presidential 
candidate many times. 

I am happy to report that Mr. Norman 
Cousins and Mr. Norman Thomas have 
issued statements questioning the man- 
ner in which their interviews were com- 
bined with those in group 1, 

Mr. Cousins, in a cabled protest to the 
Associated Television Network, said that 
he had not been informed his interview 
would be used in the context of What's 
Wrong With America,” and he vigorous- 
ly protested the misrepresentations that 
had been made to him at the time he did 
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the recording. He requested permission 
to organize a 90-minute television pro- 
gram on the subject “What’s Right With 
America,” with the Associated Television 
Network paying the costs. 

Mr. Norman Thomas said in a letter 
to me that he does not consider Com- 
munists and beatniks to be part of “the 
proud tradition of dissent” in our coun- 
try, and he endorsed my proposal for a 
counterprogram. 

The third group of participants con- 
sisted of miscellaneous eccentrics, ex- 
tremists, and faddists. There was the 
writer Alex King, who told his British 
audience that he is “absolutely surround- 
ed by whores.” There were the beatnik 
writers, Bob Kaufman, Alan Ginsberg, 
and Laurence Ferlenghetti. There was 
the beatnik drug addict Philip Lamantia 
who defended the right to take dope. 
There was the Reverend Maurice Mc- 
Crackin, of Cincinnati, who had been 
imprisoned after persistent refusal to 
pay that portion of his income tax 
which, in his opinion, was intended 
for military purposes. 

There was Norman Mailer, high priest 
of the “hipsters.” What is a “hipster”? 
In Mailer’s words, a “hipster” is “a man 
who has divorced himself from history; 
in a kind of way, a “psychopath” who is 
“first concerned with his own needs” 
and “turns morality inside out.” 

Another of group 3 was Harold Call, 
director of the Mattachine Society, an 
organization “which is endeavoring to 
educate the general public and the 
sexuality in our culture today as well as 
a number of other problems concerning 
sex deviation and the adjustments there- 
to.” He was on the British television 
program telling about the terrible condi- 
tion in America. 

With 22 personal interviews, “We Dis- 
sent” might indeed have presented to the 
British public a panorama of the varied 
minority views” in our country. The 
proud tradition of dissent” in America 
Was represented on the program, al- 
though in a limited and completely one- 
sided manner, by people like Hutchins, 
Galbraith, Cousins, and Thomas. But 
I challenge the program’s contention 
that “our proud tradition of dissent” is 
in any way represented by most of the 
other members of this tendentious amal- 
gam—by Communists, party liners, and 
a convicted perjurer, by beatniks, eccen- 
trics, a dope addict, and an expert on 
sex deviation. 

Not very surprisingly, the picture of 
America painted by this strange assort- 
ment of dissenters ranged from dark 
gray to black—with a few insane 
splotches of color added by the beatniks 
and eccentrics. America was portrayed 
as a land where conformism and fear 
of nonconformism prevail; where dis- 
senters are persecuted, deprived of pass- 
ports, incarcerated, blacklisted; where 
freedom of speech exists only as a for- 
mality; where the press and radio are 
controlled by the capitalists and run by 
prostitutes; where people are afraid to 
talk about freedom or justice or better 
housing for fear of being suspected of 
communism. The general impression 
conveyed by the program was that it is 
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a materialistic land, a frightened land, 
in which idealism and higher values are 
virtually nonexistent. 

To be fair, the picture presented was 
not all dark gray to black. The legiti- 
mate dissenters did their painting in 
gentler hues. But theirs were not the 
predominant colors; it was the gray-to- 
black that prevailed. And their gentler 
hues were used in a manner which 
seemed to make them blend with and 
lend support to the darker hues with 
which the party liners filled most of the 
canvas. 

Let us examine some of the details of 
this canvas. 

Prof. Wright Mills said: 

Freedom of speech exists, of course, in the 
United States. Nobody locks you up. But 
on the other hand, nobody has to lock you 
up, because many intellectuals are locking 
themselves up. 


Alger Hiss said that there has been a 
tendency to conform over the past 10 
years because of a sort of nameless fear, 
a fear of the unknown.” 

Arnold Johnson assailed the political 
persecution of conscientious objectors, 
Puerto Rican nationalists and Commu- 
nists, and the curbs on academic free- 
dom and civil liberties. 

Dalton Trumbo said that unorthodox 
opinions are forbidden in Hollywood, 
that if Americans now wish to make a 
statement favoring better housing, they 
must preface their statement with a 
declaration of hatred for communism. 

Clinton Jencks described the wide- 
spread hunger and the long unemployed 
lines which, he said, still characterize 
our economy. 

The beatnik writer, Laurence Ferlin- 
ghetti, said: 

And after it became obvious that the Voice 
of America was really the deaf ear of Amer- 
ica, and the President was unable to hear 
the underprivileged natives of the world 
shouting, “No contamination without repre- 
sentation“ —then it was that the natives of 
the Republic began assembling in a driving 
rain from which there was no escape except 
peace, 


This was how “We Dissent” combined 
the opinions of legitimate dissenters 
with those of beatniks and pro-Com- 
munists to present a completely distorted 
view of America and of the status of 
dissent in America. 

I am frank to say I do not understand 
that, but that is what he said. 

No one can tell me that a nationally 
telecast program like this does not have 
some effect. Such a presentation could 
only dispose those who feel negative 
about America to feel more negative, 
and those who are neutral or friendly 
to feel uneasy. 

And who gains from all this? 

I do not mean to suggest that our 
British friends should be told only good 
things about America or that Americans 
who appear on British television pro- 
grams should avoid frank criticism of 
their country. I object to the program 
in question because of its outrageously 
one-sided nature, and because it made 
Communists and party liners the chief 
spokesmen for “the proud tradition of 
dissent” in America. 
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I should like to suggest to the Asso- 
ciated Television Network of Britain that 
an effort be made to redress the wrong 
that has been done by presenting an- 
other program of equivalent length. Mr. 
Norman Cousins has urged that the 
theme of such a program should be, 
“What Is Right With America?” There 
is a danger, however, that a program so 
completely one-sided in the opposite di- 
rection might be considered suspect. 

Why not, instead, present our British 
friends with a sort of townhall discus- 
sion of America today—a discussion in 
which the pros and cons, the assenters 
and the dissenters, are equally and fairly 
represented? I would be prepared to 
endorse the widest latitude in the selec- 
tion of legitimate dissenters. But in the 
name of sanity, let us not have beatniks 
as representatives of the American tra- 
dition and let us not have Moscow con- 
formists masquerading as American dis- 
senters. 

Such a 90-minute program, soundly 
conceived, could present an effective pan- 
orama of America to the British public— 
and it would certainly give them a much 
more accurate insight into the vitality 
of the democratic process in our country 
today. 

In fairness to the British people and 
the American people, both, I hope that 
such a program can be arranged. I have 
today sent a letter to the Associated Tele- 
vision Network formally proposing such 
a program. 

But above all, I hope that the press 
and radio of all the NATO countries will 
utilize their great influence to promote 
mutual understanding and respect; that, 
where they consider it their duty to criti- 
cize, their criticisms will be tempered 
and carefully weighed; that they will 
look upon it as a sacred duty to combat 
divisive influences within the Western 
Alliance and to promote its spiritual 
unity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a condensed version of the British 
television program, “We Dissent.” In 
making the excerpts for this condensed 
version, I have conscientiously endeav- 
ored to preserve the transcript’s original 
balance between legitimate dissenters, 
party liners, beatniks, and eccentrics. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS From “We DISSENT,” PROGRAM TELE- 
CAST BY ASSOCIATED TELEVISION NETWORK OF 
BRITAIN ON JANUARY 27 2 

WRIGHT MILLS INTERVIEW 

Mr. MILL s. In the United States today there 
is no broad base of dissent, there is no broad 
instrumentality that is available for dissent 
and hence the people who are rejecting cur- 
rent trends of affairs and those in charge of 
them, they tend to be scattered, they tend to 
be less groups than grouplets, scattered indi- 
viduals, and they tend to be, of course, small 
circulation magazines. * * * 

And hence, when we speak of freedom to 
speak just in that minimum sense of dissent, 
with any kind of effectiveness, well, you have 
to speak of capitalism in the sense that it 
now owns those instrumentalities. And so, 
perhaps, the biggest obstacle to intellectuals’ 
dissent, assuming that they wish to, which I 
don't think many do, would be access to the 
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means of communication. Freedom of speech 
as à formal fact exists, of course, quite fully 
in the United States. Nobody locks you up. 
But on the other hand, nobody has to lock 
you up because many intellectuals are 
locking themselves up. 


ALEX KING INTERVIEW 


Mr. Kd. There were always a lot of pros- 
titutes in the world and there are just more 
now. And to be nonconformist means that 
you're not a prostitute yet, not altogether, 
And I have been prarticularly aware of this 
because originally I was an artist and I was 
a book illustrator. Later I was a magazine 
editor and now, of course, I am mixed up 
with bookwriting and worst of all with televi- 
sion, you see. And the amount of prostitu- 
tion increased in each case, until now I’m 
absolutely surrounded by whores. There are 
some who are not; Im not going to mention 
their names because they'll lose their jobs. 
But I think that’s about the nature of it; 
you see we're all corrupted, every one of us 
is corrupted, and the tendency of our life is 
to corrupt us more each day. 

Mr. WILLIAM CLARK. Apathy and super- 
commercialism—so far those seem to be the 
forces favouring conformity, stifling dissent. 
What are the others? We put this question 
to someone now living in obscurity, his State 
Department career cut short by a famous 
trial in which he was convicted of perjury: 
Alger Hiss. 


ALGER HISS INTERVIEW 


Mr. Hiss. I think this is a very big ques- 
tion because there are so many. I would 
think certainly one of them in the past 10 
years has been fear; sort of a nameless fear, 
but a fear of the unknown, of unusual, unex- 
pected things, As a result of that, the thing 
sort of spread. There has been a tendency 
to conform in the professions, in education, 
and even in cultural matters. Well, this is 
one of our finest areas of valuable noncon- 
formity, I would say. Our greatest jurist- 
consul would be Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, whom I knew briefly for a year when 
I was his secretary. Throughout his career 
he was noted and famed for his independ- 
ence of thought, his grandeur of thought, 
and was actually known as the Great Dis- 
senter. He and Justice Brandeis, another 
person in the same general category, a man 
who thought beautifully for himself, It is 
interesting that in more recent years what 
used to be Justice Holmes’ lonely voice has 
become much more the majority voice, not 
through any conformity from outside but 
because of the validity of his own opinions 
and judgment, coming somewhat belatedly to 
be recognized. So that to sum it up, I 
would say that our legal tradition is one that 
recognizes and has benefited tremendously 
by the power of nonconformist thought. I 
don’t imagine any dynamic, growing de- 
veloping country whose political scene wasn't 
constantly changing, and certainly this 
wouldn’t be new in American history, Amer- 
ican tradition. We've had different parties 
appearing, Teddy Roosevelt’s party the Pro- 
gressive Party, the Debs party, and more re- 
cently Henry Wallace's party. So I feel con- 
fident that it doesn't take much clairvoyance 
to anticipate that any growing developing 
country will of course mold its political in- 
stitutions to fit its growing needs and de- 
velopments. I would think it likely that 
unless the two existing parties, perhaps by 
changing their own patterns, meet the needs, 
then they will have to anticipate the de- 
velopment and a growth of a new one. 

NORMAN THOMAS INTERVIEW 

Mr. THomas. Oh, we're still a democracy, 
an imperfect democracy; but I'm not decry- 
ing it altogether, but practically we're gov- 
erned by under four bureaucracies. The 
civil government bureaucracy, the military 
bureaucracy, the bureaucracy of management 
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in big business and big labor. The balance 
operates it, it may be shaken by some devel- 
opments in labor legislation, and the steel 
strike, but it has operated the last 10 years 
rather smoothly, in a kind of agreement and 
it’s an agreement to enjoy life, to get as 
many things as we can create. To have the 
kind of city we look at over this terrace. 
But always under fear, for we know per- 
fectly well that one mistake, one accident, 
one passion, could result in the ruin of it 
all. And we don’t much like to think about 
it, and we don’t know very well what to do; 
we ordinary people feel very strongly but we 
get no distinguished and imaginative leader- 
ship in our Government. And the individual 
dissenter, nonconformist, is not exactly a 
voice crying in the wilderness; he’s a voice 
crying in a mad world where we know that 
all this pomp and price and our comfort 
could go so easily. And knowing it, we 
don’t know what to do, we escape, we evade, 
we don't argue, we evade. We've got some 
organization, we're beginning to get a little 
more interest, more widely distributed, at 
least stopping tests and trying to check the 
nuclear armament. But there is no mass 
surge and no apparent leadership. I have 
a feeling all the time as if it may be just 
emerging. For I do not think of us as hope- 
lessly sunk in the kind of apathy I’ve been 
describing. If I don't believe that, I'd find 
it hard to carry on. 


BOB KAUFMAN INTERVIEW 


Mr. KAUFMAN. The abomunist manifesto. 
Abomunists join nothing but their arms, legs, 
or other senses. * * * Abomunists love love, 
hate hate, drink drinks, smoke smokes, live 
lives, die deaths. Abomunist writers write 
writing or nothing at all. Abomunists de- 
mand the reestablishment of the Govern- 
ment in its rightful home at Disneyland. 


LAURENCE FERLENGHETII INTERVIEW 


Mr. FERLENGHETTI. After it became obvious 
that the strange rain would never stop and 
after it became obvious that the President 
nevertheless still carried—he went in the 
strange rain a little can opener could be used 
instantly to open but not to close the hot 
box of final war. If not to waylay any stray 
asinine action by any stray asinine second 
lieutenant pressing any stray button any- 
where, violet ray over an Arctic Ocean, thus 
illuminating the world once and for all, God 
Bless America. And after it became obvious 
that the law of gravity was still in effect, 
and that what blows up must come down 
on everyone including white citizens. And 
after it became obvious that the Voice of 
America was really the deaf ear of America, 
and that the President was unable to hear 
the underprivileged natives of the world 
shouting “No contamination without repre- 
sentation.” 

Then it was that the natives of the Re- 
public began assembling in a driving rain 
from which there was no escape except peace. 

And finally after everyone who was anyone 
and everyone who was no one had arrived, 
and after every soul was seated and waited for 
the symbolic mushroom soup to be served 
and for the keynote speeches to begin, the 
President himself came in, took one look 
around and said, “We resign.” 

PHILIP LAMANTIA INTERVIEW 

Mr. LaMANTIA. My name is Philip Laman- 
tia. And I go around with whoever, which 
means all kinds of weird persons I like. 
Junkies, tricks, dummy poets, mads, holdup 
men, squares, priests, monks, professional 
bums, bent Jews, Jew-haters, Spade-trumpet 
players, hopheads, Zen monks, antispades, 
supergigolos, cokeheads, murderers, okie 
poets, smugglers, hippies, flips and black 
supremacists, white supremacists, and red 
Indian supremacists—wild ones. My myth is 
my people. They make grass grow, start fire, 
and who knows when the ghost of Edgar Allen 
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Poe looms my nights. Im the sickest of San 
Francisco. I want opium. Police confiscate 
opium. I want police to give me opium. I 
want them to stop busting noncriminals, 
people who want to recover their sense of 
being, dig. Searching for God, smoking 
marijuana, eating paodi. And because 
Chinese afraid of us, do not smoke as man- 
darin, just heroin; so we are all niggers and 
mandarins now. I'll buy all the stock of 
Chinatown. I’ll buy all the junk of Oakland. 
I'll buy all. For I’m rich with the free gift 
of grass and the point precisely that if you 
haven't made it to ( ) Heaven, marijuana, 
cocoa, and opium make it for you. For me, 
when I'm in pain they take the pain away. 
If you are square OK., but stop pointing 
ignorant, stupid, scandal fingers at me and 
getting us all locked up. 

Mr. WILLIAM CLARK. So far, we've been 
dealing with people who criticized the Ameri- 
can way of life or chose to withdraw from it. 
Some Americans have gone further—chal- 
lenged it, willing to take the consequences, 
including jail. 

First, Arnold Johnson, of New York, who 
was imprisoned on the charge of spreading 
advocacy of the overthrow of the American 
Government by force. 


ARNOLD JOHNSON INTERVIEW 


Mr. JoHNnson. I happen to be just 1 of 
the 28 Communists who served in prison 
just because of my ideas, or almost more ac- 
curately, what some paid “stool pigeon” said 
were my ideas. That was true with all the 
others. At the present time, there are three 
Communist leaders who are in Federal pris- 
ons for their ideas. There are others who are 
also political prisoners, such as Puerto Rican 
nationalists, conscientious objectors, and 
others. Actually and truly all these people 
should be free and there should be an end 
to this kind of political persecution within 
America. These attacks that are made upon 
us finally curb the liberties of others—curb 
academic freedom, willingness to discuss 
questions, making them cautious, and all 
those things. Then, in addition to this 
group, there is a grouping of people who were 
born in other countries, came to this coun- 
try in their early years, and in this recent 
period faced deportation, exile, banishment. 

Mr. WILLIAM CLARK. Next, someone who 
seems to have inherited a fair measure of the 
inflexible attitudes of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
the Reverend Maurice McCrackin. 

REV. MAURICE M’CRACKIN INTERVIEW 

Mr. McCracxin, It came to me that 
I was giving a large proportion of money each 
year for the purchase of live guns to put in 
somebody's hands to actually kill somebody. 
And so in my income tax returns for 1948, I 
indicated that I was no longer able to pay 
the total amount. In 1949, I withheld 70 
percent, which went to military expenditures. 
And the following years through 1954 I 
withheld 80 percent, telling the Government 
that I would like to pay the civilian tax but 
the other I wanted to use for causes that I 
believed were making for peace. In 1955 I 
did not file any income tax. I have been 
asked by the Government on a number of 
occasions to come in and discuss the matter, 
my nonpayment. 

I was arrested on September 12, just a little 
over a year ago by Judge Guthel, the district 
Federal judge who through the years has 
been very hard on those who have conscience 
objective beliefs. He first of all said that I 
should be examined by psychiatrists to see 
whether I was able to face the trial and 
was competent. He then sent me to jail 
until I had purged myself of contempt and 
I had no feeling of guilt and would make 
no such action, but I was held in the county 
jail on three different occasions and was 
brought to trial on the charge of refusing 
to obey a summons and to bring informa- 
tion. And I was sentenced on December 12, 
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à year ago, and more now. And I was for 
a period of 6 months of this year, and was 
sent to Allenwood, Pa., which is part of the 
Lewisburg penitentiary system and after 
serving an extra month because I was un- 
willing to sign a pauper’s oath or to pay the 
fine, then I was released on May 29. I do 
not know whether the Government will 
again take custody of my body, but God 
being my helper, the Government shall never 
take possession of my conscience, nor of my 
spirit. 

Mr. WILLIAM CLARK. The Dalton Trumbo, 
who was one of the famous Hollywood 10 
who went to jail for refusing to recognize 
the constitutional right of a congressional 
committee to quiz them about their beliefs 
or affiliations. 


DALTON TRUMBO INTERVIEW 


Mr. Trumso. The problem is that unortho- 
dox opinions are forbidden in Hollywood. 
The motion picture industry for the past 12 
years has worked under the curious theory 
that the private lives and thoughts and affil- 
jations and associations of each of its em- 
ployees is a matter of public concern, of 
corporate concern, and of congressional con- 
cern, This misapprehension of constitutional 
virtues in our country has resulted in a com- 
mittee in our Congress called the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, asserting unto it- 
self the power to summon all persons in 
public life and particularly the entertain- 
ment areas of public life because there lies 
such a rich harvest of publicity for these 
squalid inquisitors. They summon the per- 
son, he is asked to answer, and compelled 
under law to answer questions relating to 
his associations, to his thoughts, to his opin- 
ions, to his political affiliations, and to his 
writings. For example, one of the charges 
in my dossier in this committee was an 
ironic line I had written in a wartime script 
in which Ginger Rogers said, “Share and 
share alike, that’s democracy.” This I was 
called upon to explain and I declined not 
only that explanation but all others as in- 
volving and concerning no one but myself. 
The result if you take this course of action, 
can well be that you are indicted by Federal 
grand jury, arraigned for trial, placed under 
bond, tried, convicted; everybody was con- 
victed; sentenced to jail, spend a year in jail, 
you pay your fine and you come out to dis- 
cover that you are banned in any way from 
participation in your profession by the mo- 
tion picture industry itself. Some 235 ar- 
tists in the United States have been under 
this ban from 7 to 12 years. Writers oc- 
casionally have been able to hide their hereti- 
cal identity by assuming other names. The 
actors, the actresses, and the directors have 
been destroyed. 

You call a Democrat a Communist and 
he will faint dead away. The result is that 
liberal speech in this country has acquired 
@ preface which is mandatory. You arise to 
speak as a liberal and you say, “Now mind 
you I'm not a Communist, and mind you 
I bow to no one in my hatred of the Soviet 
Union, and I loathe all local Communists, 
but really, we ought to have better housing 
in this country.” 

There is only one dissenting force of any 
consequence at all, and that is the Negro 
people. Seventeen million Negroes in this 
country have moved. What they have 
achieved has not been given to them. Al- 
though again the liberal will say we must 
stop the Soviet Union from pointing a finger 
at our Negro people and their condition. 
Therefore, as a weapon against communism, 
let us free them, let them live, let our 
children sit down beside them because it 
would help us in a political war. This has 
not helped the Negro people. They have 
been helped by their own efforts, by their 
own organizations, by their own courage, by 
the intelligence of their own leaders. 
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I should like to see a greater participa- 
tion of all people in all of the wealth of the 
country. I presume you would say that ulti- 
mately and ideally I should like to see in 
this country the circumstances of socialism— 
of socialism without jails. 

Mr. WILLIAM CLARK, The press is of course 
another medium of organized protest and 
a fairly active one, but big newspapers are 
close to big business, so that dissenters 
sometimes find themselves moving from the 
journalistic “bigtime” to small papers. 
Here is David Wesley, who gave up a career 
on a very big national paper to help edit 
the local Gazette and Daily, of York, Pa. 

DAVID WESLEY INTERVIEW 

Mr. Wes.ey. Well, we stand for nothing 
very radical or unusual except what you 
might call old Jeffersonian democracy, I 
suppose. But it’s perhaps a comment on 
what’s happened in our society culturally 
and socially that this does make us stand 
out and be even liable to be called non- 
conformists. 

Here in America why, we have freedom of 
speech and nothing really meaningful to 
say; and freedom of the press and no press 
worthy of the name, practically all news- 
papers again are motivated by money, not 
by the responsibilities of Journalism; free- 
dom of petition and assembly and who as- 
sembles, who petitions? And freedom from 
want and nothing very worthwhile to buy 
actually. This is really a considerable hu- 
man retrogression in a period of what should 
be great human progress and in many ways, 
is. 


KENNETH GALBRAITH INTERVIEW 


Mr. GatprairH. The question that all of 
this begs, of course, is production for what? 
What do we use these goodsfor? And, when 
we begin to examine this question, it does 
seem to me that production, simple expan- 
sion of output, does leave a lot of important 
questions unsolved and has left a great many 
important questions unsolved. For example, 
we see the great contrast between the opu- 
lence of our private consumption—our auto- 
mobiles, our houses, our furniture, and so 
forth—and the poverty of our public services, 
the poverty of our schools and of our street 
sanitation establishments—our cities are by 
no means as clean as they should be—of the 
poor quality of our city planning, the prob- 
lem of urban sprawls—all of these other 
things which, side by side with our virtuosity 
in the production of private goods, are caus- 
ing us a great difficulty. 

Mr. WILLIAM CLARK. The trade unions, of 
course, are powerful organizations in 
America but you may remember Professor 
Mills at the beginning pointed out that the 
large unions, big labor, were relatively con- 
servative. But the tradition of economic 
dissent, in spite of American prosperity, is 
sharply reflected in many of the smaller— 
and, as they’re sometimes called, loftier— 
unions. Here, Clinton Jencks, in San Fran- 
cisco, of the Mine, Mill, and Smelter Work- 
ers, tells something of his past, and his hopes 
for future action by American organized 
labor. 

CLINTON JENCKS INTERVIEW 

Mr. Jencks. Right down here in this 
beautiful city of San Francisco there are 
thousands who are living in slums. There 
are untold thousands who don’t have enough 
to eat, when out in our productive, rich 
valley there is food in the flelds; we're pay- 
ing millions of dollars for surplus food stor- 
age that’s rotting in warehouses, when peo- 
ple are hungry. There are long lines at the 
unemployment office every day and workers 
who want to work and can find no jobs. I 
don’t think this is right; I don't think it is 
necessary, and I think something can be done 
about it. And it’s been my continued work 
and it’s now through my union and in part 
community to try to see if we can’t so or- 
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ganize ourselves that these riches can be 
more fairly shared because there are need for 
all those brains and all those hands. There 
is just enough for everybody, wealth enough 
for everybody. We have to find how to or- 
ganize ourselves so that we can all partici- 
pate in it. 

Here, I must say, that we can certainly 
take a page from our brothers in Britain be- 
cause they have a labor party, we have 
none here. So it is our hope that we will 
become more active politically, that we will 
have our own political party. 

Mr. WILIAM CLank. One method of in- 
fluencing dissent in America is lobbying—a 
concerted attempt to convert legislators and 
voters to your particular point of view. Dis- 
sent has its lobbyists too and here is one 
who works through these channels in both 
California and Washington—Trevor Thomas, 

TREVOR THOMAS INTERVIEW 

Mr. THomas. The whole war and peace 
matter of course is reflected I think in our 
political life by what one person has called 
the bipartisan euphoria. I have in mind, for 
instance, the perennial action by Congress 
in condemning—of course in proud and 
patriotic terms it’s very difficult to disagree 
with—condemning Communist Chinese and 
saying, never, under any circumstances, will 
we allow recognition by the United States or 
membership in the United Nations. I be- 
lieve that Communist China must be recog- 
nised and the group that I work with has 
attempted to point up the advantages of 
bringing Communist China within the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Wurm Crank. The dissenting 
churches which helped to found America 
have remained strongholds of crusading non- 
conformism, not only religious but political 
and social. The Reverend Stephen Fritch- 
man is the minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles. We asked whether 
the church still carried out this function 
of dissent, 

THE REVEREND STEPHEN FRITCHMAN INTERVIEW 

Mr. FRITCHMAN. We the Unitarian Church 
where I’m the minister are working in the 
area not only of domestic problems here in 
this country, but we feel very much that 
a religion worth its salt at all is concerned 
with greater chances of survival of the 
human race, we are interested in the stop- 
ping of atomic tests, on the whole the liberal 
churches, the dissenting churches, my own 
included, are dedicated to the end of the 
war, colonial war, and all war. 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties has subpenaed me once or twice. I 
have found getting transport, getting a pass- 
port difficult in years past, though I recently 
returned from a peace congress in Stockholm, 
and I would say the greatest obstacle that 
my congregation and I have faced was that 
of having to resist a State loyalty oath back 
in 1954, which we did successfully in 4 years, 
going through the channels of the courts 
to Washington, and maintaining that tradi- 
tion that we referred to earlier of absolute 
and complete separation of church and State: 
The right to preach and pray and act as we 
please as advocates of religious freedom. 

HAROLD CALL INTERVIEW 

Mr. CALL. The Mattachine Society is an 
organization of laymen which is endeavor- 
ing to educate the general public and the 
homosexual about the problems of homo- 
sexuality in our culture today as well as a 
number of other problems concerning sex 
deviation and the adjustments thereto. 

NORMAN COUSINS INTERVIEW 

Mr. Cousins. I happen to believe a sane 
nuclear policy begins when we take the flat 
position that we would rather die ourselves 
than to drop these bombs on human beings. 
Other members of the committee believe 
that we have to have some basis for enforce- 
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ful agreement, that unilateralism won't 
work. But whatever our disagreements, we 
do agree on this: that it becomes the solemn 
responsibility and obligation of all the na- 
tions in the world, Im not mentioning any 
one nation, it becomes the solemn responsi- 
bility of all the nations in the world to recog- 
nize that human life is now endangered. 

Mr. WILLIAM CLARK. Our last speaker for 
institutional nonconformity is Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the Fund for the 
Republic, a nonprofitmaking organization 
subsidized by the Ford Foundation dedicated 
to the single educational purpose of pre- 
serving and defending civil rights in America. 

ROBERT HUTCHINS INTERVIEW 

Mr. Hurcuins.’The fund found in the 
course of its experience as a foundation giy- 
ing away money to upholding civil rights, 
that it suffered two difficulties. One was the 
McCarthy era, then at its height. It made it 
almost impossible for anybody to talk about 
freedom or justice without being suspected 
of being a Communist and the other was the 
general confusion of the American society 
about what freedom and justice in the con- 
temporary world could mean. 

The primitive notion about democracy on 
which we were br ht up, is that every- 
body can do EA about everything. 
When you find that because your labor 
union is now bureaucratic, the corporation 
that you work for is bureaucratic, when you 
find that the industrial machine has mech- 
anized everybody, you begin to believe that 
there is after all nothing you can do about 
anything. 

Well, as Aristole once remarked, “Men do 
not deliberate about things that are beyond 
their power.” 

I don’t believe that an active nonconform- 
ity can bring about anything except the most 
important thing, which is the continuation 
of the dialog. 


Mr. HOLLAND rose. 

Mr. DODD. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut. I think the Senator has 
made a real contribution. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


n Ervin McGee 

Allott Fong McNamara 
Anderson Frear Monroney 
Beall Goldwater Morton 
Bennett Gore Moss 
Bible Gruening Mundt 
Brunsdale Hart Muskie 

ush Hartke Pastore 
Butler Hayden Prouty 
Byrd, Wve, Hu OPET 

yrd, W. Va. 
Cannon Holland ae 
Ca, Hruska Russell 
Carlson Jackson Saltonstall 
Carroll Javits Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Case, S. Dak, Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Chavez Jordan Smith 
Church Keating Sparkman 
Clark Kefauver Stennis 
cooper Kerr Symington 
Cotton Kuchel Talmadge 
eee Lausche Thurmond 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii 11 
Dodd Long, La. had ey NI 
Douglas Magnuson Nin Del . 
Dworshak Mansfield liams, . 
Eastland Martin Yarborough 
Ellender McCarthy Young, N. Dak. 
Engle McClellan Young, Ohio 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 


quorum is present. 
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LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to lease a 
portion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella 
Reorganized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have 
many times risen in opposition to so- 
called civil rights measures and in op- 
position to any other measures which I 
thought threatened our constitutional 
system of government and our demo- 
cratic way of life. I have done so out 
of a sense of loyalty to the people of 
Alabama, the whole South, and the Na- 
tion, and also out of a sense of devotion 
to the Constitution which the Founding 
Fathers bequeathed us. 

The administration’s Rogers-Dirksen 
civil rights proposals before us at this 
time constitute the most recent and 
most serious threat to our dual system 
of government under the Constitution 
and to our American democratic way 
of life and out of the same sense of de- 
votion to my people, the people of the 
Nation and the Constitution, I rise again 
today to voice as strongly as possible 
my opposition to these proposals. 

Mr. President, in this instance I feel 
as deeply a sense of duty and responsi- 
bility to the people of Alabama and the 
Nation and, for that matter, to my col- 
leagues here in this Chamber, to make 
clearly known the full meaning and im- 
port of the administration’s civil rights 
proposals before us and their far-reach- 
ing effects and dangerous implications. 

The proposals under consideration, 
which were introduced on February 8 
of this year as the administration’s civil 
rights bill, S. 3001, were for the first 
time formally explained to the Congress 
by the Attorney General before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration on February 5. The bill, as I 
said was introduced on February 8 and 
was brought on the floor of the Senate 
on February 15, just 1 week later. 

As has been said not once but a good 
many times on the floor of the Senate, 
the bill has had no committee considera- 
tion. As we so well know, the usual, 
the regular, the ordinary, the timeless 
procedure from the beginning of our 
Government down to date is for a bill to 
be considered by a committee. 

As we all know, the committee not only 
calls witnesses and hears expert testi- 
mony and hears the views and opinions 
of many different persons, representing 
many different points of view and not 
only makes a careful analysis and a thor- 
ough examination of the bill and an ex- 
posé of many different parts of the bill 
-by the many different witnesses who ap- 
pear before the committee, but the com- 
mittee also sits down in executive session 
itself, and thoroughly and carefully and 
painstakingly examines the bill and its 
many different provisions, The commit- 
tee usually goes through the bill line by 
line, sentence by sentence, paragraph 
by paragraph, provision by provision. 

As none of this has taken place with 
reference to the proposed legislation now 
before us, the pending bill, the Senate 
does not have the advantage that it has 
always had in the past, and that we al- 
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ways felt we had a right to have, the 
consideration of the bill by a committee 
and the expressed views of the commit- 
tee on the bill. 

As we know, sometimes bills are re- 
ported with the full views and opinions 
of the majority on the committee, and 
then it is not unusual or extraordinary 
to have concurring views or dissenting 
views, so that all the views of the mem- 
bers of the committee may be before the 
Senate, and that the Senate may have 
these views for its guidance, when the 
Senate considers a particular bill. 

But today we find ourselves without 
any of these guidelines, without any of 
these guideposts, without any of this in- 
formation, without any of this explana- 
tion, without any of these instructions, 
without any of these recommendations 
or decisions that have come through the 
years from the committees before legis- 
lation has been brought before the 
Senate. 

In fact, with reference to the particu- 
lar proposed legislation, so far as the 
Senate knows, no committee staff has 
even had an opportunity of making even 
the most elementary analysis of the pro- 
visions and the recommendations and 
the requirements contained in the ad- 
ministration’s proposed legislation. 

Certainly we do not have the benefit 
of the testimony of witnesses. Often, 
as we know, bills which come before the 
Senate are House bills, which means 
that they have been carefully con- 
sidered by committees of the House. 
Very often a bill has first been con- 
sidered by a subcommittee of a full 
committee of the House. Then after 
the most diligent, careful, painstaking, 
and thorough consideration by the sub- 
committee, the bill goes to the full com- 
mittee. 

There the bill is again thoroughly 
analyzed, thoroughly examined, thor- 
oughly weighed in its different provi- 
sions and effects; and before any action 
is taken, the committee thrashes out the 
provisions of the bill and files a written 
report with the House, so that the Mem- 
bers of that body may have the benefit 
of the views, the thoughts, the recom- 
mendations, and the guidelines of the 
committee. After the committee has 
acted, the bill then goes to the Commit- 
tee on Rules, where a rule is sought so 
that the bill may be considered by the 
House. There, again the bill receives 
the further consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. Sometimes that ex- 
amination, as the distinguished Presid- 
ing Officer knows, involves a more 
lengthy and, sometimes, a more pro- 
found consideration than even the ex- 
amination by the legislative committee. 
But all those procedures are followed, 
and then the bill is ready for considera- 
tion by the House, ready, as they say 
in the House, under the 5-minute rule. 
That means the bill is open for amend- 
ment, open for debate, open for con- 
sideration, before finally it is acted upon 
by the House and before it comes to this 
body. 


In the situation which faces the 
Senate today, none of those procedures 
has been followed. None of the pro- 
cedure has been followed with respect 
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to legislation so far as House action is 
concerned. None of the procedure has 
been followed so far as any subcom- 
mittee or committee having considered 
the proposed legislation now before the 
Senate is concerned. 

I say again, Mr. President, that I feel 
& deep sense of duty and responsibility 
to the people of my State and of the 
Nation to make known to them the full 
meaning of these proposals which con- 
stitute such a grave threat to our dual 
system of government and to our Amer- 
ican democratic way of life. 

Many so-called civil rights bills have 
been introduced since this session of 
Congress convened not quite 2 months 
ago. According to the best information, 
at least 64 of these bills have been intro- 
duced. All of them need close scrutiny; 
all need careful study; all need thor- 
ough debate. I shall not endeavor at 
this time to examine and discuss every 
one of the proposals which have been 
rushed into the hopper during the open- 
ing weeks of this election year. I shall 
at this time address myself only to the 
pending matter, the administration’s 
civil rights bill, the Rogers-Dirksen bill, 
now under consideration. I shall, how- 
ever, expect to have something to say 
about other so-called civil rights pro- 
posals at another time in this body. 

The Rogers-Dirksen- administration 
civil rights bill was introduced as S. 3001 
and is now before the Senate as an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
Generally speaking, the amendment 
proposes first, that any resistance by 
local and State officials, and for that 
matter the public, to a Federal court 
desegregation decree be made a crime 
punishable by both imprisonment and 
fine; second, that a new kind of fugitive 
law be enacted creating another new 
Federal crime and making the penalty 
for fieeing greater than for the wrong- 
ful act; third, that Federal jurisdiction 
be asserted over State election records 
and over the handling by State election 
officials of such records—it would open 
records of State and local elections and 
election officials to a politically ap- 
pointed Federal Attorney General or 
his designated representatives; third, 
that Supreme Court decisions be re- 
garded as amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and that funds be authorized and 
appropriated for use in efforts to bribe 
State and local officials to integrate 
their schools; fourth, a further push for 
widespread acceptance and enforcement 
of the old FEPC proposals, which would 
give a Federal agency control over hir- 
ing and firing employees in private busi- 
ness; and fifth, that Federal agents be 
authorized to determine who is quali- 
fied to vote in any local, State, or Fed- 
eral election and police the polling 
places, the administration of the elec- 
tion processes, and the counting of the 
votes. 

Discussing these proposals in order, 
the first one would amend chapter 73 
of title 18 of the United States Code 
by adding at the end thereof a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion, willfully prevents, obstructs, impedes, 
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or interferes with or willfully endeav- 
ors to prevent, obstruct, impede, or 
interfere with the due exercise of rights or 
the performance of duties under any order, 
judgment, or decree of a court of the United 
States which (1) directs that any person or 
class of persons shall be admitted to any 
school, or (2) directs that any person or 
class of persons shall not be denied admis- 
sion to any school because of race or color, 
or (3) approves any plan of any State or 
local agency the effect of which is or will be 
to permit any person or class of persons 
to be admitted to any school, shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than two years, or both. 

No injunctive or other civil relief against 
the conduct made criminal by this section 
shall be denied on the ground that such 
conduct is a crime. 

This section shall not apply to an act of 
a student, officer, or employee of a school 
if such act is done pursuant to the direc- 
tion of, or is subject to disciplinary action 
by, an officer of such school. 


The analysis of chapter 73 of such title 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

1509. Obstruction of certain court orders. 


This provision of the bill, it is clear, 
purports to make a crime of an act or 
acts which already are patently illegal 
under existing laws. It is elementary 
to observe that willful disobedience or 
obstruction or interference with a lawful 
order, judgment or decree of a court of 
the United States is an illegal act for 
which punitive measures can be taken 
by the court itself. 

There is on the books today an ade- 
quate obstruction-of-justice statute in 
section 1503 of title 18. This section, 
which has been the law of the land for 
many years, prohibits anyone by threats 
or force from obstructing the “due ad- 
ministration of justice,’ under heavy 
penalties. The section has a clear and 
unmistakable meaning. It covers court 
orders, judgments, or decrees based upon 
law. 

Let me say that for many years the 
Federal courts have successfully been en- 
forcing their orders and decrees by con- 
tempt proceedings. Certainly I know of 
no instance in which any court has 
found itself unable to enforce one of its 
decrees through a contempt proceeding. 
Today, anyone who resists Federal 
court school desegregation orders may 
be found in contempt of the court, and 
may be proceeded against accordingly. 
However, under section 2 of this Rogers- 
Dirksen bill the same persons would be 
felons guilty of committing a Federal 
crime, and punishable by 2 years’ im- 
prisonment or $10,000 fine, or both the 
imprisonment and the fine. 

Mr. President, I think the finest, most 
pointed, and most eloquent commentary 
on section 201 of the administration’s 
civil rights bill was made by the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin] in his masterful presenta- 
tion in the Senate on February 16. All 
of us are aware of the legal brilliance of 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina and of the constitutional au- 
thority with which he speaks. I take the 
liberty of reminding the Senate of these 
words of his regarding section 201: 

For the first time in American history, so 
far as I have been able to determine, this 
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section undertakes to make resistance to a 
Federal court d tion decree a crime. 
Mr. President, it is not necessary to make the 
impeding of a Federal court decree a crime. 
An act of that character is already punish- 
able as a contempt of court. But if it were 
wise to make resistance to a decree of a 
Federal court a crime—for the first time in 
American history—the law to that effect 
should be directed at resistance to all de- 
crees of the Federal courts. If it is iniqui- 
tous to resist one type of decree of Federal 
courts, then it is iniquitous to resist all 
types of decree of Federal courts. 


Mr. President, I can only conclude that 
this proposal is aimed at the single ob- 
jective of obtaining legislative sanction 
to a judicial decision which orders the 
forced integration of the races in the 
public schools. And I conclude that it 
is nothing more or less than a political 
declaration. 

Mr. President, it is never the proper 
function of the legislature to lend its 
political support to a judicial holding. 
And I say to the Senate that adoption 
of this provision of the administration 
bill by the Congress would be an act 
which is wholly, simply, and entirely 
political; it would not be legislative; and 
it could not properly be judicial or 
executive. 

The proposal to make resistance to a 
Federal court desegregation decree a 
crime is not only wholly unnecessary and 
wholly unjustified, but it is also a most 
dangerous proposition. Let us pause to 
give thought to the first amendment to 
the Constitution, the first part of the 
Bill of Rights. As all of us well know, 
the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion guarantees the right of free speech. 
I believe that everyone should have the 
right to speak his frank and honest 
thoughts about anything he may wish to 
discuss, including rulings or decisions of 
any courts. 

Mr. President, I well remember that 
Thomas Jefferson said that, as between 
a free government and a free press, he 
would take a free press, because he knew 
that when there was a free press, when 
the people of the United States would 
have the right to express their views 
freely and to give free expression to 
their thoughts, their opinions, and their 
judgments, it would not be very long 
before there would be a free govern- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to the 
very able and distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank my friend. 

Of course, the doctrine that any court 
is beyond the pale of criticism is a very 
recent doctrine. Certainly it would 
come as a very great surprise to Thomas 
Jefferson, who was about as critical as 
any man could have been of the U.S. 
Supreme Court; and it would bring a 
little fire and brimstone from “Old 
Hickory”—Andrew Jackson. If anyone 
had suggested such a thing to him, that 
person surely would have had to leave 
his presence rather hastily. 
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Mr. HILL. Either that or be “burned 


Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct; such 
@ person would look not to the order of 
his going, because Andrew Jackson was 
one who—as it was described—defied 
the Court and challenged the Court. 
He once said: “John Marshall has made 
his ruling. Now let him enforce it.” 

Mr. HILL. That was in connection 
with the Court’s decision in the famous 
baer of Chisholm against Georgia, was it 
no 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, because that de- 
cision was cured by the 11th amendment 
to the Constitution. The incident to 
which I referred occurred in connection 
with the Wooster case. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct, the 
Wooster case. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Abraham Lincoln, the 
patron saint of the Republican Party— 
certainly one of the great figures in all 
of human history, was also unsparing in 
his criticism of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, men of great stature 
have sat on the Supreme Court in the 
past, and yet were criticized. As I meas- 
ure those justices against some of those 
who are now on the Court, I think that 
if ever there has been a time when criti- 
cism was justified—yea, when the de- 
mand for criticism cries out—that time 
is today. Certainly in all the history of 
the Republic there has never been so 
arrant an attempt by a judicial body to 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States by judicial decree as there was in 
the infamous Brown case decision. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Georgia suppose that is the reason why 
the provision was included in this meas- 
ure—to try to give protection to those 
folks? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh Mr. President, the 
Court has been crying for some ratifi- 
cation or approval of its decision; it has 
tried to get the Congress to forget that 
there is such a thing as a Constitution 
by having Congress declare that its de- 
gat is consistent with the Constitu- 

on. 

But if that were the case, how could 
it have been that for 80 years the sepa- 
rate-but-equal doctrine was held to be 
the law of the land, and was generally 
accepted by all except the NAACP and 
its most ardent espouser, Earl Warren? 
That doctrine became fixed, in connec- 
tion with the Constitution. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Georgia well knows, I 
realize that a Senator of the United 
States enjoys certain immunity, under 
the Constitution. However, the Senator 
from Georgia had better be careful not 
to persuade some of his friends in Geor- 
gia to indulge in such criticism, because 
if that were to happen and if this bill 
were to be enacted into law, they could 
be put in jail for 2 years and could be 
fined $10,000, or both, if the provisions 
of this bill were applied to them. 

Mr, RUSSELL. Yes, that is quite 
true; I am well aware of that. But in 
this case I will take my chances with 
congressional immunity. 

All of us remember, in the history of 
this country, the old alien and sedition 
laws, when the Congress provided that 
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it would be a crime to criticize the 
President of the United States or any 
other official of the Federal Government. 
We all remember the story of that 
heroic man, Lyon, who languished in jail 
for years. There have been memorials 
established to Lyon, but those whose acts 
caused him to be jailed have been record- 
ed in history as ignominious persons. 

Of course, this proposal is drawn, in 
my opinion, in an effort even to reach 
cases in which the people may feel it is 
necessary to close their schools in the 
face of integration, as occurred in Prince 
Edward County, Va. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator has spoken of 
the alien and sedition laws. The Amer- 
ican people rose up in wrath and wiped 
those laws off the statute books. They 
are no longer laws. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct; and 
the political party that enacted them 
was destroyed. 

Mr. HILL. It was the end of that 


Mr.RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. That party went down 
into the tongueless silence of dreamless 
dust, along with those alien and sedition 
laws. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator has ex- 
pressed it truly and eloquently. 

Mr. HILL. I thank my distinguished 
colleague for the very fine contribution 
he has made to this discussion. 

As I have been saying, under the con- 
struction of the proposal we are dis- 
cussing, it is by no means inconceivable 
that spoken words or criticism of a Fed- 
eral court desegregation decree could, 
funder certain circumstances, be con- 
strued as resistance to that decree; and 
if the administration’s proposals were 
enacted into law, the person so con- 
strued to be in resistance to the decree 
could be sent to jail for 2 years, and a 
fine of $10,000 could be imposed upon 
him. 

I do not have to emphasize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I am unalterably opposed to 
any proposal which could be used to 
undermine or in any way impair the 
right of free speech. I think there is no 
right more precious than the right of 
free speech, the right to a trial by jury, 
the right to confrontation by witnesses, 
the right of habeas corpus. These are 
great, basic, fundamental rights that 
have made our America the land of lib- 
erty, the home of freedom, and an in- 
spiring example to the people of all the 
nations of the world. 

The second section of the administra- 
tion’s civil rights amendment proposes 
to amend chapter 49 of title 18, United 
States Code, by adding at the end there- 
of a new section, as follows: 

1074. Flight to avoid prosecution for destruc- 
tion of educational or religious struc- 
tures. 

Whoever moves or travels in interstate or 
foreign commerce with intent either (1) to 
avoid prosecution, or custody, or confine- 
ment after conviction, under the laws of the 
place from which he flees, for willfully dam- 
aging or destroying or attempting to damage 
or destroy by fire or explosive any building, 
structure, facility, or vehicle, if such build- 
ing, structure, facility, or vehicle is used 
primarily for religious purposes or for the 
purposes of public or private primary, sec- 
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ondary, or higher education, or (2) to avoid 

giving testimony in any proceeding 

relating to any such offense—shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. < 

Violations of this section may be prose- 
cuted in the Federal judicial district in 
which the original crime was alleged to have 
been committed or in which the person was 
held in custody or confinement or in the 
Federal judicial district in which the person 
is apprehended. 

(b) The analysis of chapter 49 of such 
title is amended by adding thereto the 
following: 

“1074. Flight to avoid prosecution for de- 
struction of educational or religious 
structures.” 

Mr. President, I, of course, along with, 
I am sure, all my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, deplore and condemn the willful 
destruction of educational or religious 
structures by fire or explosives, or by any 
other means, and I do not believe that 
anyone should be allowed to avoid prose- 
cution for any such acts by fleeing across 
State lines. I do, however, believe that 
the penalties for the act of fleeing should 
be the same as to all fugitives, regardless 
of the act from which they may be flee- 
ing. In this regard, I am opposed to 
section 202 of the bill as singling out and 
discriminating against certain groups of 
fugitives, making them guilty of a crime 
for a particular act, while everybody 
else committing the same act shall not 
be guilty of a crime. The law should be 
uniform as to all. 

Under the Constitution today, a per- 
son who is guilty of a crime has a right 
to be tried in the district in which the 
crime was alleged to have been com- 
mitted. Under the proposal, a person 
charged with a crime could be tried 
wherever he might be held, wherever he 
might be apprehended, wherever he 
might be in confinement. 

Under the law today, if a crime were 
committed in the State of Florida, for 
example, the person would have the 
the right, under the sixth amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
to be tried in the district in Florida 
where the crime occurred, and not in Ha- 
waii, Alaska, Maine, or somewhere else, 
perhaps, where he might be appre- 
hended. If he is apprehended, he is 
taken back to the district where the al- 
leged crime was committed, and he has 
a right to be tried in that district. 

The best that can be said of this pro- 
vision is that it is unnecessary and that 
it would constitute a further erosion of 
the rights of the State and of the basic 
principle of the Federal system—an inde- 
structible union of indestructible States. 
The enactment of section 202 would be 
further evidence that there are many 
in Congress who, for political reasons, 
desire to enact civil rights legislation 
merely for the sake of enacting it. 

To continue, one of the worst features 
of the administration’s civil rights 
amendment is contained in section 203, 
which reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) Every officer of election shall 
retain and preserve, for a period of three 
year from the date of any general, special, or 
primary election at which candidates for the 
office of President, Vice President, presiden- 
tial elector, Member of the Senate or Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives are voted 
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for, all records and papers which come into 
his possession relating to any application, 
registration, payment of poll tax or other act 
requisite to voting in such election, except 
that, when required by law, such records and 
papers may be delivered to another officer 
of election and except that if a State des- 
ignates a custodian to retain and preserve 
these records and papers at a specified place, 
then such records and papers may be de- 
posited with such custodian, and the duty 
to retain and preserve any record or paper 
so deposited shall devolve upon such cus- 
todian. Any officer of election or custodian 
who willfully fails to comply with this sec- 
tion shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

(b) Any person, whether or not an officer 
of election or custodian, who willfully steals, 
destroys, conceals, mutilates, or alters any 
record or paper required by subsection (a) to 
be retained and preserved shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 

(c) Any record or paper required by sub- 
section (a) to be retained and preserved 
shall, upon demand in writing by the Attor- 
ney General or his representative directed to 
the person having custody, possession, or 
control of such record or paper, be made 
available for inspection, reproduction, and 
copying by the Attorney General or his rep- 
resentative. 


That representative may be anybody. 
It may be some person sent from Wiscon- 
sin or Michigan to the State of Florida, 
to look over the records of the State of 
Florida. 

(d) Any record or paper demanded pur- 
suant to subsection (c) shall be produced for 
inspection, reproduction, and copying at the 
principal office of the person upon whom 
such demand is made or at an office of the 
United States attorney in the district in 
which such records or papers are located. 


In other words, all that is necessary 
to do is to issue an order, that one bring 
all of the papers to the district attor- 
ney’s Office, so that they may be inspect- 
ed, they may be photographed, they may 
be reproduced, or they may be copied. 

(e) Unless otherwise ordered by a court of 
the United States, neither the Attorney Gen- 
eral nor any employee of the Department 
of Justice, nor any other representative of 
the Attorney General, shall disclose any rec- 
ord or paper produced pursuant to this sec- 
tion, or any reproduction or copy, except as 
is necessary in the performance of his official 
duties, including presentation of any case or 
proceeding before any court or grand jury. 


He himself is the judge, and the sole 
judge. He is the sole arbiter. He makes 
the sole determination as to what might 
be considered his duty—as to where the 
reproduction, the photograph, the copy 
might go, or who might see it or who 
might not see it. 


(t) The United States district court for 
the district in which a demand is made pur- 
suant to subsection (c), or in which a rec- 
ord or paper so demanded is located, shall 
have jurisdiction by appropriate process to 
compel the production of such record or 
paper. 

(g) As used in this section, the term “offi- 
cer of election” means any person who, under 
color of any Federal, State, or local law, 
statute, ordinance, regulation, authority, 
custom, or usage, performs or is authorized 
to perform any function, duty, or task in 
connection with any application, registra- 
tion, payment of poll tax, or other act re- 
quisite to voting in any general, special, or 
primary election at which candidates for the 
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office of President, Vice President, presiden- 
tial elector, Member of the Senate or Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives are voted 
for. 


This provision gives the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States the right to 
make public the manner in which any 
person or any number of persons have 
voted. In other words, Mr. President, 
it would gravely endanger the secrecy of 
the ballot. 

At first appearance, this recommenda- 
tion would seem to be a further effort 
to encroach on the rights of the States 
only, but a close scrutiny of the pro- 
posal reveals it to be an effort on the 
part of the Federal Government to dese- 
crate one of our most precious inherit- 
ances—the right to a secret ballot. 

The right of a citizen to cast his ballot 
in all secrecy is one of the greatest bas- 
tions of human liberty that the mind of 
man has created. This right, like the 
right of trial by jury, is an indispensable 
component of American democracy. 
Once this right is infringed upon, our 
concept of American democracy will 
have been drastically altered, for it will 
never be the same. Once this right is 
infringed upon, we will have to adjust 
ourselves to a new mode of self-govern- 
ment, for the enlightened concept of 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people will have been 
seriously abridged. 

There is no substitute for the secret 
ballot. No procedural device ever con- 
ceived can take its place. It is unique. 
There is nothing like it that has ever 
been engendered. The secret ballot alone 
is the sure protector of the continued 
preservation of our American democratic 
way of life. Once that is lost all that we 
hold dear may well be lost. 

The fact is that the citizen can go to 
the ballot box and vote the dictates of 
his conscience, vote his best judgment, 
cast his vote as he thinks is wisest and 
best for his city, his county, his State, or 
his Nation, without any fear of reprisal, 
without any fear of some future penalty 
being imposed upon him, without any 
fear that in some way he will lose some 
favor he might enjoy or some benefit to 
which he might be entitled, without any 
fear that he is going to be penalized for 
doing his duty as his conscience tells him 
to doit. This is a right citizens possess. 

This right is so jealously guarded and 
is so dearly prized by the American peo- 
ple that I devoutly believe any attempt 
to abrogate it will be renounced at once 
as an outrage to which an enlightened 
people will never acquiesce. 

It will go down to the tongueless si- 
lence of dreamless dust, exactly as the 
alien and sedition laws did in an earlier 
period of our history. 

Mr. President, I should like to discuss 
the argumentative and inaccurate state- 
ments which the Senate is being asked 
to adopt into law as contained in sec- 
tion 204 of the administration’s—Rogers- 
Dirksen—civil rights amendment. 

The Senate is being asked to enact 
into law a provision which states: 

The C that * * * the 
Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme 


Court of the United States is the supreme 
law of the land. 
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The Supreme Court held many years 
ago that a decision of a court is not the 
law but merely the evidence of what the 
law is. Under our Constitution, all 
power to make law, to amend law, and 
to repeal law is vested in the Congress of 
the United States. 

I now invite attention of the Senate to 
article VI, paragraph 2, of the Constitu- 
tion which provides as follows: 

This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


Certainly the Founding Fathers could 
not have written that language in more 
definitive or more clear terms than we 
have it before us today. 

If indeed the Constitution as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court is the su- 
preme law of the land, the Supreme 
Court could not have rendered its de- 
cision on May 17, 1954, in the case of 
Brown against Board of Education be- 
cause it had previously decided that sep- 
arate but equal educational facilities 
satisfied the constitutional requirements, 

Further, I believe it is a dangerous 
practice for the Congress to engage in a 
futile game of applauding the Supreme 
Court for politically expedient decisions, 
I do not agree with the Supreme Court 
decision in the Brown case. I do not 
agree with the basis on which the de- 
cision was reached. I shall never be a 
party to ratifying the decision on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate, as proposed in 
section 204, 

I also strongly disagree with the state- 
ment in section 204 that State and local 
governments and agencies which had 
relied upon the separate but equal doc- 
trine are now obligated to take steps 
toward the elimination of segregation in 
their public schools.” In my opinion, 
this is not a correct interpretation of the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Brown against Board of Education case. 

Judge John J. Parker, one of the 
ablest judges in the history of our coun- 
try, chief judge of the fourth circuit, 
clearly pointed out the inaccuracy of this 
statement when he said, in referring to 
the Brown case: 

It [the Supreme Court] has not decided 
that the Federal courts ought to take over 
or regulate the public schools of the States. 
It has not decided that the States must mix 
persons of different races in the schools or 
must require them to attend schools or must 
deprive them of the right of choosing the 
schools they attend. 

What it has decided, and all that it has 
decided, is that a State may not deny to 
any person on account of race the right to 
attend any school that it maintains. This, 
under the decision of the Supreme Court, 
the State may not do directly or indirectly; 
but if the schools which it maintains are 
open to children of all races, no violation of 
the Constitution is involved even though 
the children of different races voluntarily at- 
tend different schools, as they attend differ- 
ent churches, 

Nothing in the Constitution or in the de- 
cision of the Court takes away 
from the people freedom to choose the 
schools they attend. The Constitution, in 
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other words, does not require integration. 
It merely forbids discrimination. It does not 
forbid such segregation as occurs as the re- 
sult of voluntary action. It merely forbids 
the use of governmental power to enforce 
segregation. 

The 14th amendment is a limitation upon 
the exercise of power by the State or State 
agencies, not a limitation upon the freedom 
of individuals, 


The bill before us, the Dirksen-Rogers 
bill, further declares that it is the intent 
of the Congress to assist State and local 
governments and agencies in carrying 
out their constitutional obligations by 
giving financial assistance to such 
States. 

I challenge the proposition that the 
States have a constitutional obligation to 
affirmatively desegregate schools. The 
Supreme Court has said that a State may 
not deny any person, on account of his 
race, the right to attend a public school, 
but that is all it has said. 

The true intent of the supporters of 
this legislation is clearly indicated by the 
provision which would permit the Com- 
missioner of Education or his agents 
completely to bypass the established edu- 
cational authorities and system in a 
State where a State has not submitted a 
plan to receive assistance under the pro- 
posed integration program. Under the 
provisions of this bill, the Commissioner 
or his agent could deal directly with local 
educational agencies, if the Commis- 
sioner or his agent determined that the 
State had consented to the making of 
applications by local educational agen- 
cies, or if the Commissioner or his agent 
determined that the State had indicated 
that it assumes no responsibility with 
respect to the desegregation of public 
schools, 

This can result in a complete break- 
down of State and local schools systems, 
with Federal interference bypassing es- 
tablished procedures and controls—pro- 
cedures and controls which have existed 
in this country from the very founding 
of the public school systems in the vari- 
ous States. Yet under this administra- 
tion’s civil rights proposal we would have 
this interference, breaking down the 
State public school systems. 

As has been said on the Senate floor 
several times, it is, in effect, a bribe to 
bring about the integration of schools. 

I have throughout my many years in 
Congress stood steadfast in opposition to 
any Federal interference with or control 
of our public schools, and I vigorously 
oppose this proposal of the administra- 
tion’s civil rights amendment for the 
same reason. 

Section No. 6 of the administration’s 
proposal calls for the creation of another 
Federal Commission to push for general 
enforcement of FEPC proposals for Fed- 
eral control of hiring and firing of em- 
ployees in private business. The Com- 
mission would be called the Commission 
on Equal Job Opportunity Under Gov- 
ernment Contracts, but its activities 
would in effect be much broader than 
might be suggested by its title. 

The Commission’s activities go beyond 
controlling employment practices of con- 
tractors and subcontractors doing busi- 
ness with the Federal Government. 
Even in this instance, however, many 
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private businesses would feel a longer 
and stronger arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment reaching in to help dictate policies 
regarding the hiring and firing of em- 
ployees. 

That we may understand the breadth 
and scope of the Commission’s activities 
under this proposal, I quote the follow- 
ing provisions of section 5: 

The Commission shall also encourage, by 
the development and distribution of perti- 
nent information and by other appropriate 
means, the furtherance of educational pro- 
grams by employer, labor, civic, educational, 
religious, and other nongovernmental groups 
in order to eliminate discrimination in em- 
ployment, 

The Commission is authorized to establish 
and maintain cooperative relationships with 
agencies of the State and local governments, 
as well as with nongovernmental bodies— 


With private organizations, private as- 
sociations— 
to assist in achieving the purpose of this 
section. 

The Commission may employ such person- 
nel as may be required for the effective per- 
formance of its duties. 


It can send out swarms of people 
throughout the land. 

I have on this floor, not once, but time 
and again, stated my strong opposition 
to any FEC proposals. Under our Con- 
stitution it has never been seriously 
questioned that a man has a right to 
set himself up in business, to select his 
own employees on the basis of such 
qualifications as he might within his own 
free and uncontrolled discretion consider 
advantageous to the undertaking, and to 
do all this without hindrance or inter- 
ference. This personal freedom of con- 
tract is basic to the free enterprise sys- 
tem which has contributed so much to 
the growth and development of our Na- 
tion. The proposal contained in the ad- 
ministration’s civil-rights amendment 
pushing FEPC application puts in jeo- 
pardy this personal freedom of contract 
and violates many of the precious rights 
and liberties given us by the Constitu- 


tion of the United States. I again today 
register my strong opposition to any such 
proposal, 


I agree with Mr. Justice Brandeis when 
he declared: 

The makers of our Constitution undertook 
to secure conditions favorable to the pursuit 
of happiness— 


That comes to us from the Declaration 
of Independence—the right to life, li- 
berty, and the pursuit of happiness— 

The makers of our Constitution undertook 
to secure conditions favorable to the pursuit 
of happiness— 


The right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness for which our fore- 
fathers waged the Revolutionary War 
to give us; they fought and suffered and, 
many of them, died, that we might have 
these precious rights, that we might have 
this right to the pursuit of happiness. 

Justice Brandeis continued: 

They recognized the significance of man’s 
spiritual nature, of his feelings, and of his 
intellect. They knew that only a part of the 
pain, pleasure, and satisfaction of life are 
to be found in material things. They sought 
to protect Americans in their beliefs, their 
thoughts, their emotions, and their sensa- 
tions. They conferred, as against the Gov- 
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ernment—the right to be let alone, the most 
comprehensive of rights and the right most 
valued by civilized men. 


When we talk about America, the land 
of freedom, that is what we are talking 
about, that we live under a system of 
government under which we can be free 
in our thoughts, in our beliefs, in our 
emotions, and in our sensations; and we 
draw the contrast between the totali- 
tarian government of a Stalin, of a 
Khrushchev, of a Hitler, or of a Mus- 
solini, where one is sent to the salt mines 
if he has a thought that varies from the 
thoughts of the dictator or tyrant who 
runs the government. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distin- 
guished and very able Senator from 
North Carolina. There is no more able 
constitutional lawyer who has served in 
the Senate in the 20 years that I have 
been privileged to serve here, than is the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
pe and I feel it a privilege to yield to 


Mr. ERVIN. I certainly appreciate the 
far too generous language of my friend 
from Alabama. I was very much im- 
pressed by the speech and the emphasis 
the Senator is laying on the freedoms. 
The Senator has called attention to 
Judge John J. Parker’s absolutely correct 
analysis of the school desegregation deci- 
sion. Does not the Senator believe that 
parents ought to be permitted to select 
the schools which their children shall 
attend? 

Mr. HILL. Unless parents have that 
right, unless they have that free choice, 
then this is no longer a land of freedom. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator if 
the substitute for the Stella, Mo., school 
bill does not contain one section which 
undertakes to provide that the Federal 
Government, acting through the Com- 
missioner of Education, shall deny the 
parents of children the right to select the 
schools that they shall attend? 

Mr. HILL. It does, indeed. I have 
commented on that. It seeks to deny 
them that right, and then it seeks to 
bribe them to get the people to surrender 
that right. 

Mr. ERVIN. It offers them 30 pieces 
of silver. 

Mr. HILL. That is right; 
them 30 pieces of silver. 

Mr. ERVIN. Then it undertakes to 
say that the Federal Government shall 
assist in the integration of all the schools 
regardless of the wishes of the parents 
of the children concerned. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. The Sen- 
ator is exactly right. 

It would deny the parents this right, 
and it would offer, as the Senator so well 
says, the 30 pieces of silver as a bribe to 
get them to acquiesce in this denial of 
their right. 

Mr. ERVIN. I was very much im- 
pressed by the Senator’s reference to the 
danger of the provision of the substitute 
interpreting the decision of the Supreme 
Court and declaring such decision to be 
the supreme law of the land. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Alabama how anyone can take that 
position in view of the fact that the Con- 
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stitution of the United States vests all 
legislative power of the Federal Govern- 
ment in Congress, and denies any of 
that power to the Supreme Court. How 
can anyone say that a court which has 
no authority to make law or to amend 
law or to repeal law, can make the su- 
preme law of the land? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
right. Earlier in my remarks I stated 
that article VI, paragraph 2, of the Con- 
stitution, makes it very clear: “This 
Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land.” 

Mr. ERVIN. If the theory which is 
put out in the Dirksen substitute 

Mr. HILL. The Dirksen-Rogers sub- 
stitute. $ 

Mr. ERVIN. If that were to be ac- 
cepted, then we would have a strange 
situation indeed. As the Senator from 
Alabama knows, in 1927, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case 
of Gong Lum against Rice, in an opinion 
written by Chief Justice William How- 
ard Taft, and in which Justice Brandeis 
and Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
other giants of the law concurred, held 
that the 14th amendment permitted the 
States to operate segregated schools. 

When the Warren Court made an ex- 
actly contrary decision in 1954, the 
Warren Court, according to this decla- 
ration, made law, although it is denied 
the power under the Constitution to 
make law. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. Earlier in my remarks today 
I stated that if indeed the Constitution 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court is 
the supreme law of the land, the Court 
could never have rendered its decision 
on May 17, 1954, in the case of Brown 
against the Board of Education, because 
as the Senator from North Carolina has 
well said, the decision which he cited, 
which was handed down by the then 
Chief Justice, a former President of the 
United States and a distinguished jurist, 
William Howard Taft, the father of our 
late colleague, Robert A. Taft, ratified, 
affirmed, and confirmed the separate but 
equal doctrine. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama believe that the threat 
which is held over the heads of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate by the distinguished 
majority leader and the distinguished 
minority leader, to keep the Senate in 
session around the clock, from sunrise 
to sunrise next week 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from North 
Carolina means the torture sessions; does 
he not? 

Mr. ERVIN. Les; the torture sessions. 
Does not the Senator from Alabama be- 
lieve that that is absolutely incompatible 
with the best way to obtain legislation? 

Mr. HILL. Of course it is. The Sen- 
ate has long been held by the American 
people, and has held itself to be, the 
greatest deliberative body in the world. 
How in the world can the Senate be a 
great deliberative body if its Members 
are to be held in session from sunrise to 
sunrise? 
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Mr. ERVIN. I show the Senator from 
Alabama the Holy Bible. I ask the Sen- 
ator if he agrees with me in the opinion 
that in this great book God laid down 
sufficient rules to deal with all the sins 
of all the sinners of all generations. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. It required a book of this 
size only for the Lord to tell how all the 
sins of all the sinners of all generations 
should be dealt with. Yet the Members 
of the Senate 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Not only how all the sins 
of all the sinners may be dealt with, but 
and so important, how those sinners 
might absolve themselves from those 
sins and finally reach the gates of 

heaven. Is that not correct? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. I call the attention 
of the Senator from Alabama to the pro- 
ductions of Members of Congress who 
seek to deal with a few sins of a few 
Southerners, and to contrast these pro- 
ductions with the size of the Holy Bible. 
These documents I exhibit to the Senate 
are the civil rights bills introduced at 
this session of Congress. 

Mr. HILL. Only the bills introduced 
in the Senate? 

Mr. ERVIN. No; I have a few House 
bills. There are 64 Senate bills. Some 
Members of the Senate are out right 
now preparing more bills which they will 
introduce tomorrow. 

Mr. HILL. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have had this packet 
of civil rights bills weighed. They 
weigh 5 pounds. 

Mr. HILL. 5 pounds? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. They measure 334 
inches in thickness. They undertake to 
deny Southerners’ rights which were 
guaranteed them under the Constitution 
by the Founding Fathers. 

But it is strange to consider that the 
Lord could have put into a small book 
of the size of the Holy Bible the pre- 
cepts and examples necessary to deal 
with all the sins of all the sinners of all 
the generations, as well as to point out 
to them how to repent and get to heaven, 
while Members of the present Congress 
have introduced this big package of civil 
rights bills weighing 5 pounds merely to 
correct what they think are a few sins 
of a few Southerners. That leads me to 
say that I do not blame those who ad- 
vocate these 5 pounds of bills for not 
being willing to come to the Senate floor 
and debate those bills. But does not 
the Senator from Alabama agree with 
me that we really cannot have any real 
debate in the Senate on the civil rights 
question until those who are sponsoring 
the 5 pounds of bills come here and tell 
us how many ounces of the bills they 
want passed? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama believe that the threat to 
keep the Senate in session around the 
clock, from sunrise to sunrise, will have 
a tendency to dull or to weaken the wits 
of those who oppose the bills, and to dis- 
able them to some extent, by reason of 
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exhaustion, from making the kind of 
contribution they might possibly make 
to get a good bill? 

Mr. HILL. There is no question about 
it. When one is weary in the flesh and 
tired and worn out, his mind does not 
function with its usual alacrity, keen- 
ness, and competency. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Ala- 
bama came to this body when he was 
really a little boy. He is still in early 
life. I should like to ask the Senator if 
this is not the first time in his long ex- 
perience in the Senate that the majority 
leader and the minority leader have 
joined in a common cause, a coalition, to 
exhaust all the Members of the Senate 
who happen to oppose civil rights bills 
on principle by round-the-clock sessions 
before such Members of the Senate can 
learn how many ounces of these five 
pounds of civil rights bills their spon- 
sors want the Senate to pass? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. This is the first time in my long 
years of service in either the House or 
the Senate that we have been confronted 
with a situation such as that which con- 
fronts us today. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am sorry the able and 
distinguished minority leader is not now 
in the Chamber. This morning, when 
I raised the point that we did not know 
what bills were to confront us or what 
the proposals were going to be, he said 
he knew those things. I wish he would 
come to the floor of the Senate and dis- 
cuss his amendment and tell us exactly 
what it does. It provides many things. 
For example, on page 3, line 18, we 
read: 

Violations of this section may be prose- 
cuted in the Federal judicial district in 
which the original crime was alleged to have 
been committed— 


I have no quarrel with the constitu- 
tionality of that provision. But there 
is also this first alternative provision— 
or in which the person was held in custody 
or confinement. 


Mr. HILL. The Constitution of the 
United States provides that such a per- 
son shall be tried in the district in which 
the act was committed. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is eminently correct, because the 
sixth amendment, in language so plain 
that he who runs may read and not err 
in so doing, provides: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and pub- 
lic trial, by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed. 


Yet the substitute provides, the sixth 
amendment to the contrary notwith- 
standing, that a person may be tried in 
the Federal court of the district in which 
he may be in custody or confinement. 
According to the bill, a man could com- 
mit one of these crimes in New York, 
and flee over State lines to Texas, and 
be confined and be tried in Texas. 

Mr. HILL. Earlier in my remarks I 
said that a man might be charged with 
committing an act in Florida and that 
he might be tried in Hawaii. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is correct. 
Then, in addition to the possibility of 
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his being tried in those two places, he 
may be tried in a third place, in the 
Federal district where he is appre- 
hended. 

I wish the able and distinguished au- 
thor of this amendment would debate it 
and would tell us why he thinks the 
provisions of the Constitution ought not 
to be observed in the case of this par- 
ticular crime. But I fear that those who 
have introduced these 5 pounds of bills 
do not want any information on the 
subject. They have already made their 
decision. They are like the justice of 
the peace in North Carolina who wanted 
to go fishing, although he was engaged 
trying a case in which there was a law- 
yer on each side. When the presenta- 
tion of the evidence had been concluded, 
the justice of the peace asked the law- 
yers whether they wanted to argue the 
case. They said they did. The justice 
of the peace asked them this question: 
“How long do you want to argue it?” 

They replied, “Well, we want to argue 
it for an hour on each side.” 

The justice said to them, “You gen- 
tlemen have a right to do that, and I 
will let you argue to your heart’s con- 
tent. But Iam going fishing. When you 
get through arguing, just pick up the 
book that is lying on my desk, and un- 
der it you will find my decision, already 
written out.” 

If the authors of these 5 pounds of 
civil rights bills do not want to come 
here and defend their bills and if they 
do not want to tell us why their bills 
should be passed, I think they should at 
least identify how many ounces of those 
5 pounds they want enacted into law, 
and what particular ounces they want 
enacted into law. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama agree with me about 
that? 

Mr. HILL. I agree wholeheartedly 
with the Senator from North Carolina; 
and the very point the Senator from 
North Carolina has made inevitably 
raises the question, How much of these 
5 pounds of bills is really of legislative 
purport, and how much is of political 
purport. Is not that a logical question 
to raise under these circumstances? 

Mr. ERVIN. I agree. 

Does the Senator from Alabama agree 
with me when I say that, of the 5 
pounds of civil rights bills which now 
are pending before the Congress, less 
than 1 milligram of them is nonpolit- 
ical—and that is by accident, not by 
design. 

Mr. HILL. I am not sure that I 
would even agree that 1 milligram of 
them is nonpolitical. I might agree 
that an even smaller amount was non- 
political—but certainly not a greater 
amount. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Alabama 
yield further to me? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Alabama is inclined to 
agree with me when I say that the au- 
thors of these 5 pounds of civil rights 
bills do not wish to appear here and tell 
us what they are about. In that re- 
spect, they are somewhat like one of my 
constituents in North Carolina, who 
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was attending church one day. The 
preacher looked at him, and said, 
“Brother Jones, lead us in prayer.” 

But Brother Jones remained silent. 

So the preacher again looked at 
Brother Jones, and again said to him, 
“Brother Jones, lead us in prayer.” 

Brother Jones answered, “I won’t—I 
just don’t want to mess with it.” 
[Laughter. J 

Mr. HILL. I may say to my distin- 
guished friend from North Carolina that 
it has been said that nothing is so elo- 
quent as silence. Surely in this case the 
absence of the authors of these 5 pounds 
of bills speaks for itself. The absence 
from this floor of those who have offered 
these many bills—their absence from 
this floor hour after hour and day after 
day, their failure to be here to present 
their bills, and to explain them, and to 
endeavor to enlighten the Senate as to 
the merits of their bills and their failure 
to argue the merits of their bills—cer- 
tainly all that speaks for itself. 

So I agree with the conclusion of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as I ap- 
proach section 7 of the bill under con- 
sideration, I think it significant to note 
that in this debate much has been said 
about the right to vote. Indeed, the 
measure has been presented to us with 
E ecomium that it is the right-to-vote 

III. 

I call the Senate’s attention to the 
fact that nowhere in the body of the 
original Constitution is there any refer- 
ence to any “right” to vote. Indeed, 
article I, section 2, of the Constitution 
made clear that it was to be the States, 
and not the Federal Government, which 
would set the qualifications for electors 
in the following language: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States and 
the electors in each State— 


That is, those who shall vote for Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives— 
shall have the qualifications requisite for 


electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature. 


Of course, we recall that in the orig- 
inal Constitution, and up to the time of 
the adoption of the 17th amendment in 
1913, U.S. Senators were not elected by 
the electors. They were elected by 
members of the State legislatures. But 
we also recall that in the amendment 
providing for the direct election of U.S. 
Senators, this very language was re- 
tained, providing that the electors vot- 
ing for Senators in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature. 

The property qualification of the vot- 
ers in the different States, as well as 
other requirements, were so different 
that it was concluded to leave it to each 
State to determine who should be quali- 
fied to vote for a candidate for a seat in 
the House of Representatives. “To have 
reduced the different qualifications in 
the different States to one uniform 
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rule,” wrote Hamilton in “The Federal- 

ist,” “would probably have been as dis- 

satisfactory to some of the States as it 

Tne have been difficult to the Conven- 
on.” 

We know, from a study of the debates 
which took place in the Constitutional 
Convention, from the writing of the 
Constitution, and from the State con- 
ventions that ratified the Constitution, 
that if a provision had been insisted on 
that was other than what has been 
written into the Federal Constitution, 
there would have been no Federal Con- 
stitution. It is only because the men 
who wrote the Constitution left the 
qualifications of the electors to the 
States that we received our Federal 
Constitution. 

I shall have much more to say about 
the setting of qualifications for electors 
later on in my remarks, but at this point 
on the question of any “right” to vote, 
I call my colleagues’ attention to Judge 
Thomas M. Cooley’s clarification of the 
question as found in “Cooley’s Constitu- 
tional Limitations” eighth edition, Car- 
rington, volume 2. Mr. Cooley, a great 
and universally accepted authority on 
the Constitution, explained it this way: 

The right to vote is not of necessity con- 
nected with citizenship. The rights of the 
citizen are rights, such as liberty of per- 
son and of conscience— 


I am sure if he were here tonight, he 
would add, the right of a parent to send 
his or her child to the school of his or 
her choice. 

Judge Cooley said further: 

The right to acquire and possess property, 
all of which are distinguishable from the 
political privilege of suffrage. 


At another point in his work on con- 
stitutional laws, Judge Cooley said: 


Many of the States admit no one to the 
privilege of suffrage unless he is a taxpayer. 


That was true in the early days with 
reference to many of the States in our 
Federal Republic. Note again that Judge 
Cooley referred to the “privilege of suf- 
frage,“ and not to any “right to vote.” 

As I said earlier, from the time of the 
creation of the National Government 
until May 31, 1913, when the 17th 
amendment was adopted, U.S. Senators 
were selected by the legislatures of the 
several States. The 17th amendment 
declares: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. 

The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
latures. 


I shall discuss that subject much more 
fully, if not in my remarks tonight, cer- 
tainly in further discussion in this de- 
bate, because we who oppose these many 
proposals wish to come before the Sen- 
ate and tell the facts. We wish the 
Senate to know what the Senate is asked 
to vote upon. We do not, by reason of 
absence, wish to deny any Senator the 
information, instruction, and enlighten- 
aoe that he should have and must 

ve. 
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Section 207 of the administration's 
civil rights amendment proposes to set 
up a system of policing voting rights 
through Federal referees. 

The Senate will remember that regis- 
trars were first recommended by the ad- 
ministration, and on February 8, in- 
stead of the baby being a girl, it became 
a boy. Instead of a registrar, the baby 
became a referee. Is that correct, I 
ask the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin]? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, they are the same 
old supervisors as were provided for in 
the act of May 31, 1870, the old Recon- 
struction Act. It is the same old provi- 
sion for supervisors, under a different 
guise. 

Mr. HILL. It is the same old provision 
for supervisors, under a different guise, 
except this: Even at that time those 
supervisors had power and authority 
only with reference to election of Mem- 
bers of Congress, whereas under the pro- 
posal before the Senate now, these so- 
called referees, the reestablished super- 
visors, would have power and authority 
with reference to all elections, Federal, 
State, county, municipal, local—any 
election of any kind, sort, or description. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct; but insofar as these regis- 
trars, or referees, or whatever they may 
be, are concerned, they are the same old 
supervisors who lost respect in elections 
in New York, and who were buried in 
ignominy and disgrace, and who have 
been resurrected now and given a new 
garb and title. But they are the same 
old registrars. 

Mr. HILL. They are the same old 
registrars, whether one calls them Fed- 
eral registrars, Federal referees, or Fed- 
eral commissars. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina has said, section 207 sim- 
ply follows and greatly enlarges upon the 
Reconstruction Act of 1871, which Con- 
gress had the wisdom and the good judg- 
ment to repeal some 66 years ago. 

I shall go into the reasons for that re- 
peal as I proceed. 

After the passage of only a few years 
it became evident that this measure 
which had been aimed against the South 
had come back to haunt the Northern 
States, which had placed the heel of Fed- 
eral tyranny upon the people of the 
South. 

It had brought about all kinds of 
corruption and fraud and rottenness in 
the North. 

In 1892, the House of Representatives 
established a Select Committee To In- 
vestigate the Federal Election Laws, 
particularly with respect to widespread 
abuses of the laws in the city of New 
Vork. 

The careful study of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House To Inquire Into the 
Supervision and Administration of Elec- 
tion Laws in New York produced such 
shocking results in exposing the frauds, 
the abuses, and the corruption through- 
out the country by unscrupulous Repub- 
lican machine bosses under the Recon- 
struction Force Act, which by that time 
had commonly become known as Daven- 
port’s law—getting the name from that 
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of its author—that it led to the repeal 
of the act. The corrupt, iniquitous, and 
other evil practices under the act were 
commonly referred to as Davenportism, 
again for the name of the author of the 
Reconstruction force act. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] in his eloquent 
and masterful presentation on February 
18 did a great service to the Members 
of this body and to the people of his 
great State of Georgia and the people 
of the Nation when he reviewed the his- 
tory of the infamous Davenport law and 
thoroughly discussed it and the select 
House committee’s report, and told of 
the far-reaching effects and implica- 
tions of the dangers and evils of Daven- 
portism. As one deeply concerned in 
preserving our constitutional form of 
government and our Republic, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
for the great contribution he has made 
to this debate. I commend to those who 
have not already done so that they read 
the Senator’s address of February 18 be- 
fore seriously considering a reenactment 
of Davenport's law and a resurrection 
of Davenportism. 

Mr. President, when I entered the 
House of Representatives I was not, as 
my very kind and generous friend from 
North Carolina implied, a boy, but I did 
happen to be the “baby Member” of the 
House of Representatives. When I ar- 
rived in the House as a very young Mem- 
ber, a very wise man was there, a Mem- 
ber who was a profound student of the 
Constitution of the United States. He 
had devoted many years of his life to a 
study of our Constitution, our laws, and 
our Government; and no man in the 
House spoke with greater authority on 
our constitutional system. 

No man was more greatly revered nor 
more esteemed by the Members of the 
House, because of his great erudition 
and his great ability, and because of his 
outstanding patriotism, than this Mem- 
ber, the late Henry St. George Tucker, 
of Virginia. 

Judge Tucker was most kind to me as 
a young Member of the House. He hap- 
pened to be the chairman of the com- 
mittee which made the report on the 
election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent which accompanied the bill which 
repealed the Davenport Act. 

He told me much of the hearings be- 
fore the committee, of the evidence 
taken, and of the actions of the commit- 
tee in reporting the bill to the House. He 
was the leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in pressing for the passage of 
the law which repealed the Davenport 
Act. 

My distinguished colleague, the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], 
referred to the report of the committee 
of then Representative Henry St. George 
Tucker, presented to the House on Sep- 
tember 20, 1893. I wish at this point to 
read in part from that report. 

Judge Tucker said: 


The appointment of supervisors presumes 
something to supervise and the right of 
supervision. These sections relate to the 
right of supervisors and deputy marshals to 
supervise the election of Representatives in 
Congress: and the initial point, therefore, is 
as to the right of the United States to 
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supervise the election of Members of Con- 
gress, and if the right exists whether it is 
proper for them to do so, 

This subject has been discussed before 
in Report No. 1882, part 2, page 5, ist ses- 
sion of the 5ist Congress, as follows: 

“The power is sought in the fourth section 
of article 1 of the Constitution, which is as 
follows: 

The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators.“ 

We shall invoke the simple method of con- 
struction laid down by the writers, of seek- 
ing first, from the words themselves, their 
intrinsic meaning, and then invite the testi- 
mony of those who made them as to their 
meaning and their intent in making them, 
and, finally, the construction put upon them 
by Congress itself and recognized authors 
on the Constitution. 

We notice, first, that the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections, etc., is 
primarily confined to the legislature of each 
State; secondarily, it is given to the Congress. 

The language itself and the arrangement of 
the two clauses show this: 

“The times, places, and manner, etc., shall 
be prescribed by the legislature of each 
State. 

“But the Congress may, by law, at any 
time make or alter, etc.” 

The first is original and primary, the sec- 
ond is permissive and contingent. The legis- 
latures and Congress cannot both have orig- 
inal and primary power to act on the same 
subject at the same time. Such a conflict 
would never have been sanctioned. Nor 
can we believe that the men who drafted 
this section intended to distinguish it from 
every other in the Constitution in granting 
to two distinct and separate authorities 
coequal power over the same subject at the 
same time. Nor can we conceive a greater 
absurdity than the grant of plenary power 
to the legislatures of the States in the first 
clause of the section, only to be abrogated 
and’ annulled in the second clause of the 
same section. 

We cannot believe that the intelligence 
which framed that great instrument, care- 
ful in avoiding any conflicts that would 
probably arise between the State and Fed- 
eral authorities (for that hour was resonant 
with jealousies of power), deliberately 
placed this power into two distinct hands 
to be exercised, it may be, at the same 
time and in different ways; and it is equally 
improbable that the power given the legis- 
latures of the States, as the authority best 
suited in the minds of the makers of the 
Constitution, to provide “the times, man- 
ner, and places of holding, etc.,” was in- 
tended, without reason or cause, to be taken 
from them and arbitrarily assumed by Con- 
gress; and that, too, when there had been 
no failure on the parts of the States to pro- 
vide the necessary machinery and no im- 
propriety in the machinery provided. 

We conclude, therefore, that the obvious 
and plain meaning of the section under dis- 
cussion is that the legislature of each State 
should have the primary authority to pre- 
scribe “the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections, etc.,” and that Congress 
should have such power ultimately. When? 
For what cause? What circumstances or 
conditions prevailing in the States shall be 
sufficient to cause a forfeiture of this right 
in the legislatures of each? This section 
and the Constitution are silent upon this 
subject; but the history of the adoption of 
the Constitution and the contemporaneous 
evidence of those who made it supply the 
answers. 

Of the Original Thirteen States that 
framed the Constitution, seven were out- 
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spoken on the subject, while in some of the 
others there was likewise a strong sentiment 
against the adoption of the Constitution 
containing this and other sections, 

The language of some of them is most 
striking and instructive. On February 6, 
1788, Massachusetts, through her State con- 
vention, presided over by the great Revo- 
lutionary patriot, John Hancock, ratified the 
Constitution. In the report of ratification, 
after expressing the opinion that certain 
amendments should be made to “remove 
the fears and quiet the apprehension of 
many of the good people of this Common- 
wealth, and more effectually guard against 
an undue administration of the Federal 
Government,” the following alteration of 
and provision to the Constitution is sug- 
gested: 

“That Congress do not exercise the pow- 
ers vested in them by the fourth section of 
the first article, but in cases when a State 
shall neglect or refuse to make the regula- 
tions therein mentioned, or shall make reg- 
ulations subversive of the rights of the peo- 
ple to a free and equal representation in 
Congress, agreeably to the Constitution.” 

Not satisfied with the mere suggestion of 
such amendment, and with a prophetic fear 
that, if such suggestions were not adopted 
by the first Congress to assemble under the 
Constitution, some erring son of this an- 
cient Commonwealth might some day waiver 
in his support of those principles in the 
Halls of Congress (even in the year 1960), 
the convention added this strong language: 

“And the convention do, in the name and 
in behalf of the people in this Common- 
wealth, enjoin it upon their Representatives 
in Congress at all times, until the altera- 
tions and provisions aforesaid have been 
considered agreeably to the fifth article of 
the said Constitution, to exert all their 
influence, and use all reasonable and legal 
methods to obtain a ratification of said 
alterations and provisions, in such manner 
as is provided in the said article.” 


In Massachusetts they wanted to 
make dead certain that the qualifica- 
tions should be set by the States, that 
the time and place and manner of elec- 
tions should be fixed by the States; and 
only when there was some default by the 
States should there be any action by the 
Federal Congress. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is still read- 
ing the words of Mr. Tucker? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr, ERVIN. He was a Virginian, was 
he not? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. He came from the 
home of Robert E. Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson, namely, Lexington, Va, 

Mr. ERVIN. He was a great scholar. 

Mr. HILL. He was a great scholar, 
and a constitutional authority. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is making 
a significant contribution in calling our 
attention to that fact. I am reminded 
of what the Federalist says on that sub- 
ject. As the Senator from Alabama 
knows, the Federalist was a series of ar- 
ticles written by John Jay, Alexander 
Hamilton, and James Madison, in ad- 
vocacy of the ratification of the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Federalist declares 
that the reason the Constitutional Con- 
vention gave this power to the Federal 
Government was that it was said that 
every government must have the ability 
to perpetuate itself, and that the reason 
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this power was given to Congress to 
make or alter regulations adopted by the 
States was to make certain that elec- 
tions would be conducted for Members 
of Congress; and it was contemplated 
that the Federal Government would act 
only when the State failed to make pro- 
vision for elections for Members of Con- 
gress. That was exactly in line with 
what Mr. Tucker stated in his report on 
the Davenport investigation. 

Mr. HILL. Judge Tucker, in the re- 
port from which I am now reading, 
quotes from the Federalist. He quotes 
from Mr. Madison. He quotes from Mr. 
Hamilton. He quotes from Mr. Jay. All 
those quotations sustain and support, 
ratify, and confirm exactly what the 
Senator from North Carolina has said. 

To proceed further with the report by 
Judge Tucker, it will be remembered, as 
I have said, that not only does this re- 
port come from a great constitutional 
authority and a great student of the 
Constitution, but also it was the report 
of the committee which brought in the 
bill to repeal the Reconstruction Act of 
1871, which provided for Federal super- 
visors which, as the Senator from North 
Carolina has so well brought out, was 
just another name for what are now 
referred to as Federal referees, except 
that the Federal referees would be given 
so much more power and authority than 
was given to the Federal supervisors 
under the act of 1871. 

Continuing with the Tucker report: 

South Carolina ratified on the 23d of 
May 1788, with the following recommen- 
dation: 

“And whereas it is essential to the pres- 
ervation of the rights reserved to the several 
States, and the freedom of the people, un- 
der the operation of a General Govern- 
ment that the right of prescribing the 
manner, time, and places of holding the 
elections to the Federal Legislature, should 
be forever inseparably annexed to the sov- 
ereignty of the several States: This conven- 
tion doth declare that the same ought to 
Temain to all posterity— 


That includes the Senator from Ala- 

bama and the Senator from North 
Carolina—“all posterity” — 
a perpetual and fundamental right in the 
local, exclusive of the Interference of the 
General Government, except in cases where 
the legislatures of the States shall refuse 
or neglect to perform and fulfill the same 
according to the tenor of the said Consti- 
tution.” 


In other words, they had the same 
thought which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina has just ex- 
pressed as being the thought of Mr. 
Madison, Mr. Jay, and Mr. Hamilton in 
their writings in “The Federalist.” It 
is a right of the State legislatures; and 
-only when the State legislature forfeits 
that right by refusing to exercise it, or 
through negligence does not exercise 
the right, shall the Congress have any 
right to act. 

New Hampshire ratified June 21, 1788, 
and made a recommendation in the same 
language used by the State of Massachusetts, 

Virginia on the 26th of June 1788, rati- 
fied with a recommendation in the follow- 
ing words: 

“That Congress shall not alter, modify, or 
interfere in the times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
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resentatives, or either of them, except when 
the legislature of any State shall neglect, 
refuse, or be disabled by invasion or rebel- 
lion to prescribe the same.” 


Judge Tucker states in his report for 
the committee: 


August 1, 1788, North Carolina ratified, 
having held out against ratification on ac- 
count of this and other objectionable 
clauses. The convention recommended an 
amendment in the same language as did the 
State of Virginia. 

New York ratified July 26, 1788, and the 
recommendations of its convention are in 
some respects the strongest of any on this 
subject. Before the formal statement of 
ratification, a declaration of rights is set 
ott in which, among other provisions, we 
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I am quoting from the New York 
Ratification Convention— 


“that nothing contained in the said Con- 
stitution is to be construed to prevent the 
legislature of any State from passing laws 
at its discretion, from time to time, to di- 
vide such State into convenient districts and 
to apportion its Representatives to and 
amongst such districts. 

“Under these impressions and declaring 
that the rights aforesaid cannot be abridged 
or violated, and that the explanations afore- 
said are consistent with the said Constitu- 
tion, and in confidence that the amendments 
which shall have been proposed to the said 
Constitution will recelve an early and ma- 
ture consideration, we, the said delegates 
* * * do, by these presents, assent to and 
ratify the said Constitution. 

“In full confidence, nevertheless, that un- 
til a convention shall be called and convened 
for proposing amendments to the Constitu- 
tion * * * that the Congress will not make 
or alter any regulations in this State re- 
specting the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators or Representa- 
tives unless the legislature in this State 
shall neglect or refuse to make laws or regu- 
lations for the purpose, or from any circum- 
stance be incapable of making the same; 
and that in those cases such power will duly 
be exercised until the legislature of this 
State shall make provision in the premises.” 

And in accordance with this declaration 
the convention suggested an amendment to 
Congress embodying the above idea, 


In other words, they wanted to make 
it even stronger than it is now in the 
Constitution and as it has been for all 
these years. 

We recall, as Judge Tucker reminds 
us: 


Rhode Island did not ratify until June 26, 
1790, and the language of her convention 
on the subject and the amendments sug- 
gested were in almost the identical words of 
those of the State of New York, only 
stronger. The above extracts have been 
made that it might be seen how strong was 
the feeling on this subject at the time of the 
ratification of the Constitution, and that 
the Constitution itself was only finally 
adopted in the faith and belief of a majority 
of the States that Congress would never ex- 
ercise this power except when the States had 
failed to do so, or from any cause could not 
do 80. 

Not alone did the States above enumerated 
speak out with no uncertain sound, but in 
the debates in the Pennsylvania convention 
to ratify the Constitution, James Wilson—— 


Mr. ERVIN. Later a distinguished 
member of the Supreme Court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kucuet in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 5 
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Mr. HILL. The Senator from Alabama 
yields to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. The Senator from North Carolina 
is exactly right. Mr. James Wilson of 
Pennsylvania was a member of the Con- 
vention which wrote the Federal Con- 
stitution. He was not only a member 
of the Constitutional Convention which 
ratified the Constitution of the United 
States, but, as the Senator from North 
Carolina has said, he was also a dis- 
tinguished member of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

I continue— 


a member of the Federal Convention that 
framed the Constitution, and a member of 
the State convention, explained this pro- 
vision to mean in effect that the States were 
primarily to act, and Congress only in case 
of their failure to do so; and the convention 
recommended an amendment in the follow- 
ing words: 

“That Congress shall not have power to 
make or alter regulations concerning the 
time, place, and manner of electing Senators 
and Representatives, except in case of ne- 
glect or refusal by the State to make regula- 
tions for the purpose; and then only for 
such time as such neglect or refusal shall 
continue.” 

In the 58th number of the “Federalist” 
Mr. Hamilton discusses this subject and 
says: 

“They (the Convention) has submitted 
the regulation of elections for the Federal 
Government, in the first instance, to the lo- 
cal administrations; which in ordinary cases, 
and when no improper views prevail may be 
both more convenient and more satisfactory; 
but they have reserved to the national au- 
thority a right to interpose, whenever 
extraordinary circumstances might render 
that interposition necessary to its safety.” 

Judge Storey, in his “Commentaries on 
the Constitution,” volume 2, chapter XI, 
discusses the whole subject and holds that 
the power will not be exercised by Congress 
unless “an extreme necessity or a very urgent 
exigency” should arise (secs. 820, 823, 824, 
et, seq. See also 1 Tucker’s Black. Comm. 
App., 191, 192; Curtis on the Constitution, 
479, 480). 

We conclude, therefore, that Congress has 
the power to “prescribe the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections” for Members 
of Congress, but that such power is con- 
tingent and conditional only, not original 
and p A 

Under what conditions or upon what con- 
tingency? 

If we accept the evidence of the States in 
their State conventions, ratifying the Con- 
stitution, and that of the men who made the 
Constitution, the conditions are— 

First. Where the States refuse to provide 
the necessary machinery for elections; and 

Second. Where they are unable to do so 
for any cause, rebellion, etc. 

Mr. Madison, in the Virginia convention, 
when asked his opinion of this section, said: 

“It was found necessary to leave the regu- 
lation of these [times, places, and manner] 
in the first place to the State governments 
as being best acquainted with the situation 
of the people, subject to the control of the 
General Government, in order to enable it 
to produce uniformity and prevent its own 
dissolution, 

“Were they exclusively under the control of 
the State governments, the General Govern- 
ment might easily be dissolved. But if they 
be regulated properly by the State legisla- 
tures, the congressional control will very 
probably never be exercised.” 


In other words, the legislatures might 
not set the times, places, and manner. 


That was the thought when the Consti- 
tution was written. 
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Mr. John Jay, subsequently Chief Justice 
of the United States, in the New York con- 
vention said, when this clause was under 
discussion: 

“That every government was imperfect un- 
less it had a power of preserving itself. 
Suppose that by design or accident the 
States should neglect to appoint the Repre- 
sentatives, certainly there should be some 
constitutional remedy for this evil. The ob- 
vious meaning of the paragraph was that, 
if this neglect should take place, Congress 
should have power by law to support the 
Government and prevent the dissolution of 
the Union. He believed this was the design 
of the Federal Convention.” 

Again, Mr. Madison says: 

“This was meant to give the National Leg- 
islature a power not only to alter the provi- 
sions of the States, but to make regulations 
in case the States should fail or refuse alto- 
gether” (“Madison Papers,” vol. 3, p. 1282). 

Has any State refused to provide the neces- 
sary election machinery, or is any State un- 
able to do so for any cause, or what extraor- 
dinary circumstances, what extreme neces- 
sity, what urgent exigency exists now— 


That was in 1892— 


for the exercise of this power by Congress? 
None has been suggested, and we confidently 
assert none can be. 


Judge Tucker went on to say: 


For Congress to attempt to exercise this 
power now in this bill against the protests 
of a majority of the States that made the 
Constitution, and when those States only 
ratified it upon the faith and assurance that 
this and other powers would never be exer- 
cised except under certain conditions, which 
have not arisen, is a fraud upon the Con- 
stitution that should not be tolerated. 

But, conceding for the moment that sec- 
tion 4, article I, gives to Congress the full 
powers claimed by the advocates of this 
bill— 


The Reconstruction Act of 1871— 


still it must be construed in the light of the 
subsequent section (8) of the same article, 
which declares that Congress shall have 
power to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers. Admit the power to 
be ample in the Constitution, yet the same 
authority limits the legislative branch of the 
Government in the enactment of laws, to 
such as shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing power. 
In Hepburn v. Griswold (8 Wall, 614), 
Chief Justice Chase, in defining these words, 
says the words ‘Necessary’ and ‘proper’ 
were intended to have a sense, to use the 
words of Justice Story, at once admonitory 
and directory, and to require that the means 
used in the execution of an express power 
should be bona fide appropriate to the end.” 

But again, the States for a hundred years 
and more have provided election laws, ap- 
pointed officers for their proper execution, 
and provided the machinery of election. 
They have prescribed duties for such officers, 
and have imposed penalties for the failure 
to discharge these duties. This machinery 
and these officers, without distinction as to 
the character of the election, whether it be 
State or Federal, have the same duties im- 
posed upon them in all essential qualities. 


Certainly, as the Senator from North 
Carolina and the Senator from Alabama 
So well know, that is true today. The 
same duties are imposed in all essential 
qualities, 

With this state of things we find these 


statutes which are sought to be repealed 
create officers— 
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Referring specifically to the statute of 
1871— 


whose duties it shall be to supervise, scru- 
tinize, and watch every act of the officers of 
the States. 


Judge Tucker was referring to the act 
of 1871. The same language applies to 
the Rogers-Dirksen bill, now before the 
Senate. Judge Tucker adds: 


This of itself must create friction, and the 
history of the country since the enactment 
of these laws, has demonstrated their un- 
wisdom in this respect. The power to guard, 
scrutinize, and inspect implies the power to 
correct or prevent that which is scrutinized. 
The power to supervise implies the power to 
compel the doing or to prevent the doing of 
the things which is the subject of the super- 
vision. How then can the United States, by 
its supervisors— 


Or shall we say referees— 


and deputy marshals, supervise an election 
under a law which it has not enacted or 
scrutinize the registration (a condition of 
suffrage in many of the States) when the 
right of suffrage emanates from the State 
itself and the State alone can determine it? 

The second section of article I of the Con- 
stitution declares: “The House of Represen- 
tatives shall be composed of Members chosen 
every second year by the people of the sev- 
eral States, and the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature.” 

This leaves the right of suffrage and the 
conditions of suffrage in the States. By 
what authority, then, can a Federal officer, 
by challenge or otherwise at the polis or on 
registration day, determine the question of 
suffrage which the Constitution of the 
United States has left solely to the States to 
determine? 

Many of these statutes also impose penal- 
ties upon the election officers of the States, 
in the conduct of elections, for a violation of 
the State laws. Was ever a more monstrous 
proposition written on the statute books of 
a free country. The power to make laws is 
a sovereign power. It carries with it the 
power to punish for the violation of such 
laws, but the two powers must be coordinate. 
The power that creates the law can inflict 
punishment for its violation, but no power 
can inflict punishment rightfully for the vio- 
lation of a law which it never made. To at- 
tempt it, as has been done in the past— 


That is, under the act of 1871— 


has resulted only in irritation, contention, 
and criticism of the Government that has 
proposed it. 

The object of legislation should be to pre- 
vent conflicts between the State and Federal 
authorities. These statutes have been fruit- 
ful in engendering them. Enacted in Re- 
construction times, when it was deemed nec- 
essary to carry out those measures, the pur- 
pose for which they were framed having 
happily passed away, we feel that they can- 
not be too quickly erased from the statute 
books. 

But we regard these statutes as chiefly 
inimical to the best interests of the people 
because they are in effect a vote of lack of 
confidence in the States of the Union. The 
inference is irresistible that they were en- 
acted because of a lack of confidence in the 
honesty if not in the ability of the States 
to conduct their own elections. With such 
an intention plainly on their face, with what 
consideration could they be met by the peo- 
ple for whom they were intended except that 
of distrust and suspicion? Would the U.S. 
Government suffer less by the prevalence 
of fraud in elections than the States whose 
officers we sent to represent it in the Gov- 
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ernment of the United States? Is fraud in 
elections any less contemptible because it 
emanates from the people of the States with- 
out Federal interference? Or is it any less 
dangerous to the people of the States be- 
cause it lacks Federal supervision? 

Let every trace of the reconstruction meas- 
ures be wiped from the statute books; let 
the States of this great Union understand 
that the elections are in their own hands, 
and if there be fraud, coercion, or force used 
they will be the first to feel it. Responding 
to a universal sentiment throughout the 
country for greater purity in elections many 
of our States have enacted laws to protect 
the voter and to purify the ballot. These, 
under the guidance of State officers, have 
worked efficiently, satisfactorily, and benef- 
icently; and if these Federal statutes are 
repealed that sentiment will receive an im- 
petus which, if the cause still exists, will 
carry such enactments in every State in the 
Union. In many of the great cities of the 
country and in some of the rural districts, 
under the force of these Federal statutes, 
personal rights have been taken from the 
citizens and they have been deprived of their 
liberty by arrest and imprisonment. To 
enter into the details in cases where 
citizens have been unjustifiably arrested and 
deprived of their liberty would be useless in 
this report. We content ourselves in re- 
ferring to Report No. 2365 of the 2d session 
of the 52d Congress on this subject, where 
many such instances are detailed. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Alabama is making a mag- 
nificent address. I should like permis- 
sion, if I may do so, to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum without impairing the 
Senator’s right to the floor. 

Mr. HILL. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kucuet in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Georgia? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. The Sen- 
ate ought to hear this address. It is a 
great address. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Allott Ervin McGee 
Anderson Fong Mansfield 
Bible Frear s 
Brunsdale Gore Mundt 

Byrd, W. Va Gruening Muskie 
Cannon Hickenlooper Randolph 
Chavez Hill Russell 
Church Hruska Schoeppel 
Clark Jackson Stennis 
Curtis Johnson, Tex. Thurmond 
Dirksen Johnston, S. C. Williams, Del 
Dodd Kefauver Williams, N.J. 
Dou; Kuchel Yar 

Ellender Long, Hawaii Young, N. Dak. 
Engle ng, La. Young, Ohio 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CARROLL], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Ar- 
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kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from LMr. McNamara], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morsel, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER] are absent because of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL, I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wittiams of New Jersey in the chair). 
A quorum is not present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the presence of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BUSH, Mr. BUT- 
LER, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. 
Case of South Dakota, Mr. COOPER, Mr. 
COTTON, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
JORDAN, Mr. KEATING, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
Martin, Mr. MorTON, Mr. Pastore, Mr. 
Prouty, Mr. ROBERTSON, M. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. Scott, Mrs. SMITH, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
Mr. TALMADGE, and Mr. Wx entered 
the Chamber and answered to their 
names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
Laus of New Jersey in the chair). A 
quorum is present. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I was dis- 
cussing the report to the House of Rep- 
resentatives made by the late Judge 
Henry St. George Tucker, reporting for 
the Committee on Elections to the House 
on a bill to repeal the old Reconstruction 
Act of 1871 and on similar acts which 
had been enacted at that time. 

Judge Tucker continued: 

Finally, these statutes should be speedily 
repealed because they mix State and Federal 
authority and power in the control and regu- 
lation of popular elections, thereby causing 
jealousy and friction between the two gov- 
ernments; because they have been used and 
will be used in the future as a part of the 
machinery of a political party to reward 
friends and destroy enemies; because under 
the practical operations of them the personal 
rights of citizens have been taken from them 
and justice and freedom denied them; be- 
cause their enactment shows a distrust of 
the States, and their inability or indisposi- 
tion to properly guard the elections, which, 
if ever true has now happily passed away; 
and last, but not least, because their repeal 
will eliminate the judiciary from the polit- 
ical arena, and restore somewhat, we trust, 
the confidence of the people in the integrity 
and impartiality of the Federal tribunals, 
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While we read this from the report of 
Judge Tucker, we are reminded, Mr. 
President, that the proposed legislation 
before us is the very type thing which 
Judge Tucker had set forth as one of 
the strongest arguments in his report for 
the repeal of the old Reconstruction 
statute, that is, the breakdown, the des- 
truction of confidence of the people in 
the integrity and impartiality of the 
Federal courts. 

Judge Tucker continued: 

If these laws are wrong in principle they 
are certainly wrong in practice. From one 
end of the country to the other a sentiment 
has grown from day to day and year to year 
in favor of their ultimate repeal. They are 
founded upon a false principle. They have 
nothing but partisanship to sustain them, 
and they have become an eyesore to the 
whole country. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
North Carolina for a question. 

Mr. ERVIN. When all is said condem- 
natory of the Enforcement Acts of 1870 
and 1871—and much may be said con- 
demnatory of those acts—can it not also 
be said that the authors of those acts 
were in one sense fairer and more just 
than the proponents of the present pro- 
posal, in this respect, that the au- 
thors of those acts were willing for their 
States to take the medicine they thought 
should be prescribed for the South; 
whereas the authors of the present bill 
are not willing to have the act apply to 
their States but, instead, pick out the 
Southern States for their application. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. The pending proposal is di- 
rected against one section of the country, 
the South, whereas, as the Senator points 
out, the authors of the acts of 1870 and 
1871 were fair enough to believe that the 
right thing to do would be to have those 
acts apply all over the United States. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. As one who has always 
thought that a doctor ought to be will- 
ing to take the medicine which he pre- 
scribes for his patient, I also believe that 
a legislator ought not to favor the pas- 
sage of a law which he is not willing to 
have applied to his own constituents. I 
ask the Senator whether he agrees with 
me. 

Mr. HILL. I agree wholeheartedly 
with the Senator. In fact, I can think 
of no better yardstick for a Senator to 
use in his consideration of proposed leg- 
islation than the yardstick suggested by 
the Senator from North Carolina, and 
that is whether a Senator is willing to 
apply that yardstick to his own con- 
stituents. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Alabama if, like myself, 
he sometimes becomes a little envious 
of those who worry about the sins of 
someone far off. Does not such worry- 
ing act as an opiate to blind oneself to 
the sins lying on his own doorstep? 

Mr. HILL, There is no question about 
it. The Senator is exactly right. When 
a person contemplates or worries about 
sins in some distant place, he tends not 
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to be concerned and worried about the 
sins in his own backyard. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am sometimes tempted 
to yield to that impulse. However, as 
long as I expect, like the man in the 
Scriptures, to be clothed and in my 
right mind, I will assume that the people 
outside the State of North Carolina can 
handle their own problems much more 
wisely than I can, because they are more 
familiar with the conditions there. 

Mr. HILL. That was the fundamental 
principle written into the Constitution 
of the United States. Is that not so? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is certainly correct. 

Mr. HILL. One reason we have had 
such a great and wonderful country, and 
democratic way of life, is this basic 
principle upon which we founded our 
democratic government. 

Mr. ERVIN. As long as I believe that 
the people of the other States can solve 
their own problems better than I can 
solve them for them, I will never intro- 
duce a civil rights bill to be added to 
these 5 pounds of civil rights bills which 
are now pending before this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, the Sen- 
ator is saying that he is not going to add 
one-tenth or one-hundredth of a milli- 
gram to the 5 pounds that he now has 
before him. Is that correct? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is correct. I do 
wish that someone would tell us how 
many ounces of these 5 pounds of bills 
he would like to have enacted into law. 

Mr. HILL. They are so heavy in in- 
troduction, but so weak in the effort to 
explain or justify those bills; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. I should like to 
know if there is any Member of Con- 
gress who is in favor of all 5 pounds of 
them. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator finds the 
answer to that question, I hope he will 
advise the Senator from Alabama. 

Judge Tucker continues in his report, 
in speaking of these statutes: 

Under their operations human liberty has 
been trampled upon, human rights have suf- 
fered, and human beings unjustly punished. 
The merciless exactions of the chief super- 
visors in the great cities have added addi- 
tional horrors to the law. 


They were supervisors, not only in the 
South, but more particularly, as the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has suggested, 
in the Northern States—in New York 
and Illinois and Ohio and Indiana and 
Missouri, and in so many other States. 

Judge Tucker continued: 

Men have been torn from their families 
and brought to trial with no ground of ac- 
tion except the desire to deprive them of 
the right of suffrage. To continue such laws 
longer would be an insult to the intelligence 
of the people. Davenportism“ has become 
a byword and a word of reproach through- 
out the land. The atrocities of the Duke 
of Alva do not exceed the crimes against 
liberty which have been committed under 
these laws in the State of New York and else- 
where. The voices of those who have passed 
away within the past 20 years, who have 
suffered by imprisonment, privation, and 
ultimate death at the hands of this despot 
cry out to us for vengeance, 

No trophy has been too large for his greed 
and no victims too low for his rapacity. The 
scholar, the divine, the hoodlum, all alike 
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share his vengeance; but we can well imagine 
that when the free citizens of this country 
were in common suffering the unjust penal- 
ties of these laws, the statement of the pre- 
late of old amid the tortures of the stake 
was often heard, 

“Be of good cheer, brother; we shall this 
day kindle such a torch in England as I 
trust in God shall never be extinguished.” 

And, Mr. Speaker, the day has come, and 
now is, when we, responding to that cry of 
the freemen of the country, will wipe from 
the statute books the last remnant of these 
laws, and if the blood of the martyr is the 
seed of the church, then— 


“Each single wreck in the warpath of might 
Shall yet be a rock in the temple of right.” 


Davenportism. 
I hold in my hand a statement of the ac- 
counts of this man— 


Meaning this man Davenport— 


taken from the files of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. This statement shows that from 
March 4, 1889, to March 4, 1893, he drew 
from the Treasury of the United States, as 
supervisor and commissioner of the circuit 
court, fees amounting to the neat sum of 
$145,591.81, 


Senators will recall that $145,000 was 
a great deal more money then than it 
would be in our present currency. 


This paper shows another fact. It shows 
that from March 4, 1885, to March 4, 1889, 
when Grover Cleveland was President of 
these United States and John I. Davenport 
was chief supervisor of New York, not an 
account was presented by him for payment. 


He did not present any account while 
we had a Democratic President. 
Grover Cleveland, above everything else, 
was known for his honesty and integrity. 
This man did not dare present one of 
those accounts to him. 


It shows, however, that although no ac- 
count was presented during Mr. Cleveland’s 
former administration ending on March 4, 
1889, yet on April 11, 1889, 1 short month 
after President Harrison came in, Mr. Daven- 
port put in an account of $3,000-odd, cover- 
ing his services from August 1 to November 
10, 1888, a period when Mr. Cleveland was 
President. 

It shows another remarkable fact; namely, 
that on June 1, 1889, 2 months later, he put 
in an account of over $2,000 for services in 
the November election of 1885. It shows 
further that on June 15, 1889—for his ap- 
petite was being whetted—he put in another 
account for services in the November elec- 
tion of 1886, during Mr. Cleveland’s first 
administration, of $23,000. Those “services” 
were rendered while Mr. Cleveland was 
President. Again, on October 30, 1889, he 
put in another account covering the time 
to November 6, 1888, amounting to only 
$31,000. Then on January 31, 1893, just be- 
fore Mr. Harrison went out of office, he put 
in a little account of $3,000, and on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1893, 10 days before the expiration 
of Mr. Harrison’s term, he put in and had 
allowed an account of $31,000. 


As Senators will recall, the present 
proposal contains no prescription of the 
amount referees may be paid. They 
may draw their fees exactly as the so- 
called supervisors did under the act of 
1871—they may simply submit a claim 
to the Treasury Department. Judge 
Tucker continued: 

Why, Mr. Speaker, here is a man who 
draws from the Treasury of the United States 
nearly a hundred thousand dollars for sery- 
ices which he claims were rendered while 
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Mr. Cleveland was President, yet he had not 
the manhood to present his accounts to Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration, but waited until 
that administration had come to an end, and 
then handed over these accounts to the Har- 
rison administration, and had them allowed. 
Truly, truly, “the ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master’s crib.” 

Mr. Speaker, I say to the gentleman who 
asks me what these facts have to do with 
the question of the rightfulmess or the 
wrongfulness of these laws, that they show 
one of two things—either that this man 
Davenport, who has a life tenure, should be 
abolished because he is a corrupt man, or 
else that the laws are so corrupt and so diffi- 
cult to execute that they make even as pure 
a man as Davenport commit these outrages. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ERVIN. If my recollection serves 
me rightly, Davenport was being com- 
pensated as a Federal supervisor of elec- 
tions at a rate higher than the salary of 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly; the fees he re- 
ceived would strongly indicate that. 
There is no doubt about it. His fees 
were much higher, I am certain, than 
were the salaries of Federal judges at 
that time, and much higher than were 
the salaries at that time of Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. ERVIN. Am I correct in my as- 
sumption that he got that compensation 
under the Enforcement Act of 1870, 
which has been resurrected from its dis- 
honored grave by the pending substitute 
and offered for the salvation of the 
American people? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct— 
the only difference is that it is offered 
in a much larger and more extensive 
form, because referees would not be 
limited to collecting fees in elections for 
the House of Representatives; they 
could collect fees in State elections, 
county elections, municipal elections, 
and local elections, of any kind, char- 
acter, or description. 

Mr. ERVIN. With the unlimited com- 
pensation provided in the bill for anyone 
who has the avaricious spirit of Daven- 
port in his bosom in this period of in- 
fiation, there is no telling how much his 
compensation might exceed the amount 
of foreign aid. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator is 
exactly correct. The Senator from 
North Carolina weighed the many civil 
rights bills before the Senate. I believe 
he said they weighed 5 pounds. If the 
collections of fees were weighed, they 
could not be lifted today. 

Mr. ERVIN. Would they weigh as 
much as this bundle of civil rights bills? 
Mr. HILL. Oh, far more than that. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Comes the hour of 
happy colloquy. If I may be allowed to 
stand between the Senator from Ala- 
bama and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to tell a story, it might provide my 
dear colleagues a brief respite. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, with the 
understanding that I do not lose the 
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floor, I am delighted to yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia to permit 
him to tell his story. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, RANDOLPH. Mention has been 
made of the accumulated weight of civil 
rights bills and we have heard talk about 
resurrection. 

A Democrat—I do not know just what 
type of Democrat—was stumbling 
through a cemetery one night. We 
might say that he had something under 
his belt other than substance, some- 
thing perhaps of a spirituous nature. 

Mr. ERVIN. Did the Senator say 
spirituous or spiritual? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Spirituous. He was 
attempting to find his way home, The 
moon was shining on a marker. He 
peered at the inscription and read: 

Here lies the body of Mary Ann Brown 
In life she weighed 400 pounds. 

Now she is dead and sweetly at rest 

Safe in the arms of Abraham’s breast. 


I said he must have been a Democrat, 
for he could face adversity smiling, 
which is a wonderful characteristic. He 
exclaimed: 


It may be sweet for Mary Ann 
But it’s a heck of a load for Abraham. 


(Laughter.1] 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. It is interesting to learn 
that Mary Ann was overweight, but I 
might say further that if these 5 pounds 
of civil rights bills were enacted, they 
would weigh far heavier on the people 
of the Nation than Mary Ann weighed 
on Abraham’s bosom. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from North 
3 is very accurate in his observa- 

on. 


Judge Tucker composed a little ditty— 
shall I call it a little poem?—to the man 
Davenport. He said: 


Mr. Speaker, I can only say, in closing, 
about this gentleman that his as 
an officer may be summed up in the follow- 
ing: 


“Too cautious or too sly to feign, 
A love he never cherished, 
Beyond the bounds of office gained 
His patriotism perished. 


“While others hail in distant skies 
The glories of the Union, 
He only sees its glory shine 
Through this [holding up the account] 
and many hundreds.” : 


Of dollars he had collected. 


Mr. Speaker, I object to these laws for an- 
other reason. The true policy on the part 
of this Government toward the State govern- 
ments should be to have perfect confidence 
existing between the two. One of the chief 
reasons for my objection to these laws is 
that they show a lack of confidence on the 
part of the Federal Government toward the 
State governments. On their face, they 
amount to a charge of distrust—a c 
that the Government of the United States 
cannot trust the people of the country; and 
I tell you, Mr, Speaker, that no country will 
long flourish where such a state of things 
as that exists. 

Where there is distrust and suspicion writ- 
ten upon the laws of the country toward the 
people, you are going to find that it will react 
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against the Government which indulges in it. 
Put the election of representatives into the 
hands of the States, where the Constitution 
intended it should be put; wipe from the 
statute books these laws that cause jealousy 
and friction all the time among the people, 
and you will find there will arise through- 
out the country an increased love and in- 
creased patriotism among the people such 
as we have not experienced in the country 
for the last 30 years. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, this matter of trust and 
confidence is not to be despised. If you 
bring up your child with the understanding 
that he is to be watched and guarded and 
scrutinized through life—that you are a de- 
tective upon his movements, with your eyes 
suspiciously upon him all the time—let me 
tell you that when he grows to manhood he 
will not be able to look you in the face. If 
you want to bring up and encourage a nation 
of sneaks, let it be understood that the Gov- 
ernment which the people are expected to 
love, honor, and revere is a detective on their 
track. I do not believe in that principle. 


Mr. President, when the Founding 
Fathers gave up a portion of the sov- 
ereignty of the States to the Federal 
Government—and of course we know 
that the only sovereignty the Federal 
Government has is that which was given 
to it by the States—they did so with a 
great deal of trepidation. No one knows 
that better than does my friend, the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], because he knows well the history 
of his great State, how careful the 
Founding Fathers were, how wise they 
were, in seeking to protect the sov- 
ereignty of the States and in seeking to 
be certain that they did not give away 
sovereignty that they did not intend to 
give away or did not think was wise to 
give away. 

The Founding Fathers delegated or 
gave away this sovereignty with a great 
deal of trepidation, and they did so only 
with the firm conviction that it was 
unity, alone—unity of purpose, unity of 
resolve, and unity in their mutual dedi- 
cation to human liberty—that could en- 
able the people of our country to long 
endure and abound in the joy of the 
priceless legacy which an heroic young 
nation had won at the cost of much sac- 
rifice and loss of life. 

Mr. President, when I speak of the 
unity which motivated our Founding 
Fathers in bringing this Government 
into being, I well recall the eloquent 
words which I heard uttered on this 
floor by the great, leonine Senator Borah, 
ofIdaho. He declared: 

It is not in the interest of national unity 
to stir old envies, to arouse old fears, to 
lacerate old wounds, to again after all these 
years brand the southern people as in- 
capable or unwilling to deal with the ques- 
tion of human life. 


He added: 


This bill is not in the interest of that good 
feeling between the two races so essential 
to the welfare of the colored people. Na- 
tions are not held together merely by con- 
stitutions and laws. They are held together 
by mutual respect, by mutual confidence, by 
tolerance for conditions in different parts 
of the country, by confidence that the people 
in the different parts of the country will 
solve their problems. 


Mr. President, there may be those who 
think that the system of government 
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that was devised in this country over 170 
years ago and was given us as part of 
that priceless legacy is obsolescent. In 
answer to any such thinking, I should 
like to point out that one of the most 
baffling problems that faces contempo- 
rary democracies arises from the dead- 
ening effect of sprawling, impersonal, 
overcentralized governments. How does 
one keep democracy fresh, vital, and 
close to the hearts of the people, in the 
face of these ponderous machines of gov- 
ernment? We have the answer, Mr. 
President. The Federal system which 
was devised by our forefathers in the 18th 
century provides the brightest hope for 
the survival of democracy in the 20th 
century. If we tamper with the basic 
tenets of the system bequeathed to us by 
our forefathers, if we trample on this 
precious heritage, we will deserve the 
fate that will undoubtedly befall us. 

In the spirit of our forefathers, let us 
rededicate ourselves to this precious her- 
itage and to the sysem of government it 
gave us. 

Let us be done, Mr. President, with 
these measures that would weaken this 
system of government and undermine its 
very foundations. 

Let us be done with these measures 
that would violate and belittle that great 
document, the Constitution of the United 
States, for which so much blood was shed 
and so many human lives were sacrificed. 

Let us stand squarely upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States—rock of 
freedom, ageless, and enduring founda- 
tion of our rights, our hopes, and our 
democratic faith. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to say that 
the Senator from Alabama has made a 
most magnificent presentation of the 
history and the experience of the act of 
1870, and I regret that the authors of 
the bill which undertakes to resurrect 
that act and compound the felony which 
it committed were not present here to 
hear the great exposition by the Senator 
from Alabama concerning the history of 
that act, and how that act offended the 
reservations made by the States to article 
I, section 4, of the Constitution when 
they ratified the Constitution of the 
United States. I do not see how any 
man could have heard the presentation 
by the Senator from Alabama on that 
point and could still favor a bill of that 
character, in view of its irreconcilable 
conflict with the reservations of the 
States when they ratified the Constitu- 
tion, and in view of the terrible and 
tragic history of its predecessor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I want to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina for his most generous 
words. I deeply appreciate them, and I 
particularly am grateful to him, because 
I think we all recognize that he stands 
among us as a great student and ex- 
pounder of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator from 
Alabama for his far too generous re- 
marks concerning me. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Earlier, the Senator 
was gracious to yield to me for the spin- 
ning of an old yarn which I have used in 
campaigns. 

But now, at the conclusion of the 
Senator’s remarks, I wish to state that 
the Members of the Senate and the coun- 
try as a whole are helped when men with 
differing viewpoints speak as has the 
Senator from Alabama in good con- 
science and with courage. If there is a 
genius at work in this body—and there 
must be, at least from time to time— 
certainly it exists when, to the order of 
business we have the approach, sincere 
and dedicated, which has been so well 
exemplified by my friend this evening. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia. I had the 
pleasure and the honor and privilege of 
serving with the distinguished Senator 
in the House of Representatives. There, 
he and I worked side by side, together. 
Here in the Senate we sit on the same 
committee. We continue to work side by 
side, together; and I know how conscien- 
tious and how diligent and how able he 
is and how devoted he always is to the 
interests of the people. Iam most grate- 
ful to him. 


DEATH OF MEMBERS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY BAND AND BRAZILIANS IN 
AIRPLANE ACCIDENT AT RIO DE 
JANEIRO 


During the delivery of Mr. HIIL's 
remarks, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield, in order that I may propound a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. HILL, Yes, Mr. President; with 
the understanding that in yielding for 
that purpose, I shall not lose my right 
to the floor, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Alabama may yield to me, 
in order that I may have read a proposed 
resolution, and may ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration, and 
may make a brief statement in connec- 
tion with it, and also in order that the 
minority leader and the Democratic whip 
may make brief statements in that con- 
nection, without causing the Senator 
from Alabama to lose his right to the 
floor, and with the further understand- 
ing that the remarks made in connection 
with the resolution will be printed else- 
where in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself and the dis- 
tinguished minority leader [Mr. DRK- 
SEN], I propose to submit to the Senate 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States of America hereby expresses its deep 
and profound anguish that, in the line of 


duty, members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States of America and citizens of the 
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United States of Brazil have today met their 
Creator in a tragic air accident in the city 
of Rio de Janeiro. 

In full knowledge that the peoples of the 
United States of Brazil and the United States 
of America have stood together, in war as in 
peace, and believing as it does that our 
friendship will ever grow stronger, it is the 
sense of the Senate that the sacrifice of 
these lives will long be remembered; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Senate hereby ex- 
presses its profound sympathy to the be- 
reaved families and friends of those who 
have died. 

The President of the United States is 
hereby requested to communicate the sense 
of this resolution to the Government and 
people of Brazil. 


I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
tragedy that has taken the lives of so 
many Brazilians and so many of our own 
people fills our hearts with sadness. 

The people of the United States of 
America extend their sympathy and their 
condolences to the families of the Bra- 
zilians who have lost their lives in this 
unfortunate accident; and we know that 
the people of the United States of Brazil 
reciprocate this feeling. 

We join with President Kubitschek in 
expressing the prayer that out of our 
mutual sorrow will come a unity which 
will unite our two great nations ever 
more closely together. 

May the souls of the citizens of Brazil 
and the citizens of our country who have 
lost their lives in this tragedy rest in 
peace. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, acci- 
dents such as the tragic one which oc- 
curred today are distressing under any 
circumstances. Who can say why they 
happen? They are the fortuities of life. 
When they come, they do so with pro- 
found shock. 

It is particularly sad to have one of 
them come at this time. Yet, out of it 
all there may come even closer ties be- 
tween these two great Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

So I concur in the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the assistant majority leader 
{Mr. MANSFIELD]; and I trust, and I am 
sure, that the President of the United 
States will convey this sentiment of the 
Senate to the proper authorities of the 
Republic of Brazil. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
which have heen made by the majority 
leader, the minority leader, and the dis- 
tinguished majority whip, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], with re- 
spect to this very tragic accident. 

In any event, an accident which in- 
volves a collision in the air and death 
in the skies comes very close to all our 
people; and that is particularly true on 
this occasion, for I understand that the 
Navy Band was on its way to Rio, to play 
at a reception which was to be given 
this evening at our Embassy there. 

The hearts of the American people will 
go out not only to the personnel of the 
Navy Band, but also to the citizens of the 
United States of Brazil whose lives were 
snuffed out in this unfortunate incident. 
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Mr. President, I am sure that other 
Members of the Senate will later wish 
to associate themselves with the state- 
ments which have been made at this 
time, and will wish to make statements 
of their own with respect to this reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res, 280) was considered and 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator from Alabama 
for his courtesy. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, it was sad 
to have to yield to my friend, in view 
of the tragic situation. But of course I 
am always glad to yield to him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Alabama is always courteous, 
and I greatly appreciate his understand- 
ing. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I offer, 
and send to the desk, an amendment 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2 of 
the Dirksen amendment, it is proposed to 
strike out lines 16 through 18. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I had 
not really intended to address the Senate 
this evening, but a series of events trans- 
pired which caused me to seek this op- 
portunity to present some material for 
the Recorp. I wish to read the testi- 
mony of certain witnesses because I want 
that testimony to appear in the RECORD, 
and I want to give it circulation 
throughout the country. I shall explain 
in just a few minutes what those state- 
ments are, but first I want to commend 
my colleague from Alabama for his very 
fine presentation in the Senate of a 
subject which is indeed a serious one; 
and his comment, too, upon the effect 
and the operation of this proposed meas- 
ure, to which he was speaking in opposi- 
tion, is strikingly correct and true. The 
Senator is preeminently qualified to 
speak for the people of Alabama and as 
an expert witness with a fine under- 
standing of what would be the conse- 
quences should such an unfortunate pro- 
posal become law. 

I have the honor of representing a 
sister State of the State of Alabama. 
All of our area was once in the same 
territory, and I feel a very strong affinity 
for the fine people of the State of Ala- 
bama, and particularly for the Senator 
from that State. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. May I say that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is always so fine, 
so generous, and so devoted that we in 
Alabama call him the third Senator from 
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Alabama, and we rejoice to have him. 
Certainly, the Senator from Alabama is 
deeply grateful to the Senator from 
Mississippi for his most generous words 
about the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much, and I could not have a 
higher compliment than that from the 
people of Alabama. My friends in Ala- 
bama know that, in addition to the many 
fine qualities of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, he is an effective Senator. I do 
not think anyone in this body can ex- 
ceed him in that respect. 

Mr. President, I am going to present to 
the Senate and read into the Recorp the 
testimony given this week by four very 
distinguished witnesses before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations. I am not a member of that 
committee, but I was invited to attend 
it by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], who is chairman of the Sub- 
committee on National Policy Machinery. 

I was so impressed with what these 
outstanding men said that I think their 
statements ought to be given immedi- 
ate further circulation, and not wait for 
the printing of the reports and the slow 
process of getting those reports before 
the people, editorial writers, and other 
news agencies. 

One of those witnesses was the Honor- 
able Robert A. Lovett, former Secretary 
of Defense. 

The second witness was Mr. Robert C. 
Sprague, of the Sprague Electric Co. 

The third witness was Dr. James P. 
eee III, president of Williams Col- 
ege. 

The fourth witness was Mr. Thomas J. 
Watson, Jr., president of International 
Business Machines Corp. 

Mr. President, I shall not ask for any 
quorum call, so far as I am concerned. 
I want to show the Members of the Sen- 
ate that this is not a matter of merely 
speaking and putting something in the 
Recorp. I want these statements to have 
circulation, and I have prepared a brief 
introductory statement. 

Mr. President, the Subcommittee on 
National Policy Machinery, under the 
chairmanship of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], has just com- 
pleted its first public hearings. 

As Senators know, the subcommittee 
has been charged by the Senate to deter- 
mine whether our Government is now 
properly organized to meet the challenge 
of the cold war. As the Senator from 
Washington described it in his opening 
statement: “The question before the 
subcommittee is this: How can a free 
society organize to outthink, outplan, 
and outperform totalitarianism and 
achieve security in freedom?” 

The Jackson subcommittee invited 
four distinguished citizens to address 
themselves this week to the overall chal- 
lenge confronting our Nation today and 
in the years ahead, as it relates to or- 
ganizing for national safety and sur- 
vival. These gentlemen were, as I said, 
Mr. Robert A. Lovett, former Secretary 
of Defense and a partner in Brown Bros., 
Harriman & Co.; Mr. Robert C. Sprague, 
chairman of the Sprague Electric Co., 
and codirector and then director of the 
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Gaither committee; Dr. James P. Bax- 
ter III, president of Williams College 
and a member of the Gaither committee; 
and Mr. Thomas J. Watson, Jr., presi- 
dent of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the 
statements of these gentlemen, in the 
aggregate, constitute some of the most 
stimulating, forceful, and significant 
testimony presented to Congress in re- 
cent years. The Jackson subcommittee 
is to be congratulated on marshalling 
such impressive, authoritative talent to 
launch its hearings. 

I also wish to read briefly from an 
opening statement that outlines the pur- 
pose of these hearings, which was made 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JacKson], who opened the hearings. 


The meeting will please come to order. 

This is the first public meeting of the 
Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery 
of the Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee. 

Our subcommittee is charged with a difi- 
cult task. We have been asked by the Sen- 

ate of the United States to determine wheth- 
er our Government is now properly organized 
to meet successfully the challenge of the cold 
war. Put broadly, the question before the 
subcommittee is this: How can a free so- 
ciety organize to outthink, outplan, and out- 
perform totalitarianism, and achieve security 
in freedom? 

Put more specifically, our problem is to 
decide how those parts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment charged with assuring the security 
of our country can work most effectively to- 
gether toward that end. Our problem in- 
volves the National Security Council and the 
Presidency; it cuts across the Departments 
of State and Defense; it goes into the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Treasury; it is shaped 
everywhere by the ever-growing impact of 
science and technology. 

These departments and agencies of the 
Government now spend annually more than 
$50 billion. They work through literally 
thousands of interdepartmental and inter- 
agency committees. Daily—in every part of 
the world—they must make and coordinate 
hundreds of different decisions profoundly 
bearing on national security. 

Six months of hard work by the subcom- 
mittee have preceded this hearing. During 
these months, we have talked to literally 
hundreds of authorities in the flelds of Gov- 
ernment organization and national security. 
We have been in touch with the best brains 
in our country. We have put the same two 
questions to all of them: Where are the gaps 
and weaknesses in our present way of making 
and carrying out national security policy? 
How can we do better? 

Here are some of the down-to-earth ques- 
tions with which we will grapple during these 
next few months: 

What can our Government do to move 
more speedily on crucial scientific and tech- 
nical programs—any one of which can rad- 
ically affect the world balance of power? 
Here I have in mind the delays in such vital 
projects as the hydrogen bomb, satellites, 
and the intercontinental missile. 

What can we do to help the statesman and 
the soldier work together for common goals? 
Here I have in mind the commonly acknowl- 
edged problem that the State and Defense 
Departments often make plans with the left 
ace knowing what the right hand is 

0 . 

What can our Government do to develop 
a truly integrated national for the 
long pull? Here I have in mind the question 
of how the National Security Council and its 
subordinate bodies can develop policies rep- 
resenting more than least-common-denomi- 
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nator compromises 
represented upon it. 


How can the budgetary process be made a 


needed programs? Here I have in mind the 
widespread feeling that many important pro- 
grams are stillborn because of the money 
agencies. 

What can our Government do to recruit 
and retain outstanding senior officials for 
national security posts? Here I have in mind 
the chronic difficulties of the Defense De- 
partment and other agencies of finding 
qualified men—and even more important, 
holding them long enough to master their 
Jobs. 


If I may make a one- sentence com- 
ment on that last point, Mr. President, I 
have been on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee for several years. When a man 
who is entirely new in that field of work 
comes before the committee as the Sec- 
retary of Defense, instead of wanting to 
scrutinize him and question him and 
cross-examine him, I feel more sym- 
pathy and more pity for him than any- 
thing else, realizing, in part, what a tre- 
mendous and almost impossible task he 
is confronted with. 

I proceed to the statement of Mr. 
Robert A. Lovett before the subcom- 
mittee: 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. LOVETT BEFORE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL POLICY MACHINERY, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
U.S. SENATE, FEBRUARY 23, 1960 
Your committee has invited me to appear 

before it and to state, first, my estimate of 

the broad challenge confronting the United 

States today and in the years ahead; and, 

second, to select the areas which, in my 

opinion, have special significance to national 
security or survival, with particular emphasis 
on the existing machinery, its adequacy, and 
its problems in making effective our foreign 
policy, and defense planning and operations. 

A series of searching questions in your in- 

terim report were sent me covering a very 

wide range of subjects within the terms of 
the Senate resolution authorizing your study, 
Many of these questions lie in areas of 

Government outside my experience. There- 

fore, if it meets with your approval, I should 

like at the outset to limit my comments to 
an attempt to identify a principal cause for 
the delays and difficulties in the operation 


the ‘more specific questions dealing with the 
fields of Government operations in which I 
served some years ago—the Department of 
State and the Department of Defense. 
These comments are based for the most 
part on notes made some 8 years ago (in 
connection with a report submitted in No- 
vember 1952) and not then used because of 
their emphasis on procedures. Reflections 
on these subjects and brief periods of asso- 
ciation with them during the subsequent 
years have not materially changed my 
opinion as to the desirability of having a 
hard look at some of the points raised for 
discussion, It should, therefore, be clear 
that none of these observations is intended 
to be critical of any individuals or of opera- 
tional decisions. 
BACKGROUND CONDITIONS 
The operation of our governmental ma- 
today is complicated by a number of 
factors which we must not only comprehend 
but to which we must also readjust. We 
see in the world today a rate and variety of 
change which in our history has never been 
equaled. We not only have to face the chal- 
lenge of bold, new scientific and technologi- 
cal advances but also to adjust to changing 
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conditions created by the emergence of new 
and independent countries and a growing 
— of nationalism in many parts of the 
world. 

This would be difficult if Government ma- 
chinery were perfect and decisions on policy 
could be promptly translated into action. 
But our problem is magnified manyfold by 
the fact that our system of government and 
our way of life have come under direct and 
deadly challenge by an implacable, crafty 
and, of late, openly contemptuous enemy 
of both. We need not waste much time in 
attempting to prove this point. If the pub- 
lic statement “we will bury you” does not 
carry the message to us, then words have 
lost their meaning. Attempts to explain 
away this blunt warning of intention by 
calling it jovial, or by saying that it really 
does not mean a big military funeral but 
just a little economic one, is a form of jocu- 
larity too close to the jugular to lighten my 
heart. 

If we are not prepared after that state- 
ment, and the evidence of the past several 
years, to admit that we are in a struggle for 
survival involving military power, economic 
productivity, and influence on the minds of 
men in political, scientific, and moral fields, 
then we have truly succumbed to the hard 
sell of the soft attitude. 

For whether we like it or not, we are in 
the early stages of a ruthless and lengthy 
period of competition between our system of 
free men governed by their consent, in a 
society of reasonably free enterprise, and the 
communistic system with the so-called ad- 
vantages derived by a dictatorship endowed 
with coldblooded patience, continuity of 
determined effort, and openly declared 
singleness of purpose directed toward world 
domination. 


As one observes the new and heightened 
tensions of the world today and adds them 
to the long-standing and unsolved problems 
we have been trying to settle for many years, 
it is not surprising to hear occasional doubts 
expressed about the inability of our govern- 
mental procedures to meet today’s needs, 
magnified by the enormous compression of 
time and space, and the consequent require- 
re of prompt decisions leading to prompt 

on. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT OVERLAP AND THE 
CLASH OF GROUP INTERESTS 


One of the questions most frequently 
asked, either profanely or with a sad whim- 
per, is “Why does it take the Government so 
long to make up its mind?” or, in the more 
restrained language of this committee's 
questionnaire, “Can anything be done to 
speed up our Government policymaking ma- 
chinery?” 

In the search for an answer I should like 
to explore briefily—and solely within the ex- 
ecutive branch itself—a field responsible, I 
believe, for many of the procedures and 
methods of policymaking which cause be- 
wilderment, seem redundant and have, occa- 
sionally, even less attractive characteristics. 
I do so because, if a fairly accurate identifi- 
cation can be made of one of the basic prob- 
lems affecting Government machinery and 
causing certain parts of it to malfunction, 
perhaps some corrective measures can be tak- 
en by the executive branch within its exist- 
ing powers or with the help of the Congress. 

Iam not suggesting that a major cure in 
— delay is in sight or that any 

real progress will come from something as 
appealing as simplifying or streamlining. 
It is wholly unrealistic to talk of making 
government simple. We can aspire to make 
it manageable and effective, but its charac- 
teristics make simplicity of machinery im- 
possible. This is the result of its vast size, 
of its complexity, of its multitude of activi- 
ties, and particularly of the wide divergence 
of interests it represents and the different 
needs of the various groups of citizens which 
it must reconcile. 
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It is this last-mentioned requirement, I 
think, that we must focus on if we are to 
recognize one of the main reasons for the 
great amount of time consumed in the mak- 
ing and execution of national policy. The 
often forgotten fact is that our form of gov- 
ernment, and its machinery, has had built 
into it a series of clashes of group needs. 
They appear to have been originally designed 
to protect the individual citizen and to keep 
any one group or department of government 
from getting too dominant. This device of 
inviting argument between conflicting inter- 
ests—which we can call the foul-up factor 
in our equation of performance—was obvi- 
ously the result of a deliberate decision to 
give up the doubtful efficiency of a dictator- 
ship in return for a method of protection of 
individual freedom, rights, privileges, and 
immunities. 

When government was small, the foul- 
up system must have worked very well; 
when government became large, it probably 
worked fairly well. But government has 
now become gigantic at the very moment in 
history when time itself is not merely a 
measure, or a dimension, but perhaps the 
difference between life and death. The Fed- 
eral Government is by far the largest and 
most complicated operation in this country. 
This huge organization would be hard 
enough to run if authority were given where 
responsibility was placed. Yet, that fre- 
quently is not the case. 

The constitutional principle of the sep- 
aration of powers certainly sounds as though 
the intent was neatly to assign certain au- 
thorities and responsibilities to separate 
branches of Government charged with ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial functions 
of government. But then the necessity of 
puttirg limits on power had to be met and 
it is at this point that we run headfirst into 
the system of checks and balances as it ap- 
plies to the executive departments. We are 
interested here only in those overlaps oc- 
curring between departments, agencies, etc., 
within the executive branch. This is really 
a method of requiring power to be shared 
(even though responsibility may not be) 
and of introducing rival claimants from an- 
other department with a different mission 
into the policymaking or decision-taking 
process. 

This is the “foul-up factor” in our meth- 
ods and it needs some careful examination 
because there is, I think, a discernible and 
constantly increasing tendency to try to ex- 
pand the intent of the system to the point 
where mere curiosity on the part of someone 
or some agency and not a need to know can 
be used as a ticket of admission to the 
merry-go-round of concurrences. This doc- 
trine, unless carefully and boldly policed, 
can become so fertile a spawner of commit- 
tees as to blanket the whole executive 
branch with an embalmed atmosphere. 

Whether or not this itch to get in the act 
is a form of status-seeking, the idea seems 
to have got around that just because some 
decision may affect your activities, you auto- 
matically have a right to take part in making 
it. In consequence, the general area of ex- 
ecutive department checks and balances is 
the source of a broad stream of procedural 
complications that consume vast amounts 
of time and energy. It would be well to 
look into it, I believe, because there is some 
reason to feel that the doctrine may be get- 
ting out of hand and that what was de- 
signed to act as a policeman may, in fact, 
become a jailor. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


May I now turn from the point just dis- 
cussed as part of the general subject of 
“problem areas requiring possible remedial 
action” and try to respond to the questions 
asked in relation to the narrower limits of 
the Department of Defense and the Depart- 
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ment of State. As I understand them, the 
questions here asked fall into two rough 
categories: (1) Does the Government 
machinery, as presently provided, give us ade- 
quate means for de national se- 
curity policy; and (2) can you identify “prob- 
lem areas” and suggest “any constructive and 
practical reform.” 

Taking the Department of Defense first— 
since it is freshest in my mind—I believe that 
adequate polic; machinery in its 
special field is currently available; 
proven operations machinery is in being; 
that it has, furthermore, the essential mili- 
tary attribute of close relationship between 
planning and operational responsibility; that 
it enjoys, through the military services, a 
fair amount of stability and continuity 
(though still inadequate, in my opinion); 
and that it can be staffed by specially trained 
personnel, giving whatever balance or mix is 
desired between military, civilian, scientific, 
and professional skills. 

While I have not seen, at firsthand, the 
effects of the reorganization of 1958, I doubt 
whether anything in it materially reduced 
the availability of competent and specially 
trained military officers with which the 
Department has fortunately been endowed 
for some years. 

But while we talk about policy as if it 
were the end product of a machine, we are, 
of course, really speaking about people in 
the military department and, fortunately for 
us, very good people, with a high percentage 
of them uniquely dedicated and skilled in 
their professions. These men are custodians 
of a great tradition of duty and honor that 
entitles them to our respect and to our 
understanding of the pride they must develop 
in their demanding service. They respond 
to a wide variety of stimuli, just as the rest 
of us do, and they function best under certain 
working conditions and in an orderly, dis- 
ciplined atmosphere. 

The military portion of the national policy- 
making machinery will, I believe, function 
with least difficulties and with the highest 
quality of output under certain conditions 
which are conducive to its best perform- 
ance. These include the following: 

(a) The Department of Defense and its 
military establishments should be nonpo- 
litical and nonpartisan. 

The great tradition that the military serv- 
ices are nonpolitical should, I am convinced, 
apply equally to the civilian heads of these 
Departments. If this principle were not 
more persuasive on other grounds, the prac- 
tical consideration of representing the needs 
of the Nation as a whole before Congress, 
and the nonpolitical operation of the draft 
law, ought to make the desirability of non- 

p in the military structure abun- 
dantly apparent. The only thing more dan- 
gerous than an external enemy is a group 
of homegrown military sycophants. 

(b) Military policy and strategic planning 
require a prior step—the determination of a 
national political policy. 

The military professionals should be con- 
tributors to and not makers of national 
political policies. They are trained to carry 
out such policy—not to originate it. They 
clearly cannot do their planning job until 
a@ higher level fixes national goals. 

(c) The number of committees in the De- 
partment of Defense and the military de- 
partments is still far too great. There is 
excessive staff layering. 

The constant increase in the number of 
committees (other than those statutorily 
created) has reached a point where they are 
no longer mere nuisances but have become 
positive menaces to the prompt and orderly 
conduct of business. Some committees are 
obviously necessary (for example, certain in- 
terdepartmental ones), but I think it fair to 
say that Dr. Parkinson’s first law finds its 
best examples in this field. Committees re- 
viewing other committees, or overlapping 
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them, are one of the most productive sources 
of vacillating administration and wavering 
policies. 

Of some importance also is the fact that 
the number of committees adds materially 
to the difficulty of protecting highly sensitive 
material and makes increasingly likely those 
leaks which are dangerous to the national 
security. 

Excessive staff layering results, I think, in 
overstaffing in certain areas of the military 
departments and contributes much to delay 
and little to vigorous and imaginative plan- 
ning. The visible results lie in unnecessary 
costs and in the number of initials on a 
paper. At some point their quantity must 
inevitably reduce quality and increase 
porosity. 

(d) The authority of the individual ex- 
ecutive must be restored, 

The derogation of the authority of the 
individual in government, and the exaltation 
of the anonymous mass, has resulted in a 
noticeable lack of decisiveness. Committees 
cannot effectively replace the decisionmaking 
power of the individual who takes the oath 
of office. Nor can committees provide the 
essential qualities of leadership. Some, oc- 
casionally, serve those in authority as a 
device to postpone or avoid making decisions 
themselves; others sometimes seem to spring 
into being because higher authority does not 
fully trust the judgment of the subordinate 
executive. But two heads are not always 
better than one—particularly if they are 
growing on the same body, 

(e) Civilian and military executives alike 
should stick to the flelds in which they have 
special training and aptitudes. 

If they do, the chance of making the ma- 
chinery work well is excellent, One of the 
few humans as exasperating as a civilian 
businessman who suddenly becomes an ex- 
pert on military strategy and tactics is the 
military adviser who magically becomes an 
expert in some highly sophisticated produc- 
tion problem in which he has no background 
of experience. 

(f) Turnover of key civilian executive per- 
sonnel. 

Everyone is aware of this much-discussed 
problem of government. In the Department 
of Defense it has a special importance, 
largely because continuity of planning and 
operations is of vital concern. It takes a long 
time for an able man, without previous mili- 
tary service of some importance and experi- 
ence in government, to catch up with his job 
in this increasingly complex Department. At 
a guess, I would say he could pay good divi- 
dends to the Government in about 2 years. 
Meanwhile, of course, he is becoming a more 
valuable asset each day. To lose him before, 
or just as, he becomes productive is mani- 
festly a serious waste of the effort that went 
into his training. 

How to hold him is a problem to which I 
do not know the answer. But I have a feel- 
ing that, in many cases, the cause of his 
leaving lies in the conditions surrounding 
his entry into Government and his terms of 
employment in the first instance. Reasons 
most commonly ascribed to the problem of 
hiring good men usually center about the 
so-called conflict-of-interest laws and their 
effect on the man who has built up, over a 
period of years, a right to a pension or other 
incentive benefits made important to him by 
some of the more grotesque provisions of 
our tax laws. Frequently a sharp reduction 
in standard of living is another part of the 
problem. 

But I think the order of magnitude of 
these difficulties can be reduced if we want 
to do it, and that sensible, even if only 
partial, answers can be found by applying 
realistic rules of reason through legislation 
which might take into account modern 
business’ capital structure and its operation 
under present-day regulations. 
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(g) “Split papers” from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff should not be regarded as inherently 
objectionable. 

Naturally, they need not be welcomed. 
But it is vitally important to a Secretary of 
Defense, as one of the advisers to the Presi- 
dent with a special responsibility, to know 
what the alternatives are to a course of ac- 
tion, or what serious obstacles to a proposed 
program are foreseen by a responsible Chief 
of Staff, so that, in reaching a decision, he 
will be of all the facts available. 

(h) Need for consent, close and sympa- 
thetic cooperation with the Department of 
State. 

National political policy includes foreign 
policy and defense policy (among others) and 
simply cannot be fragmentized. It should, 
of course, be integrated. Military power is 
today so intertwined with our national 
foreign policy that the Department of State 
must be a full partner—and, above all, a 
welcome one—in all major decisions of plan- 
ning and policy. While lateral liaison 
should be insisted upon and must take place 
at the lower levels that work on planning 
and policy papers at the first stages, the 
tone of the cooperation must be set by the 
two Secretaries. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Now we come to the Department of State. 
Because polic; has historically been 
its main function, it is more difficult to iso- 
late those elements of its machinery which 
have special importance to national security 
or which serve to complicate it. This De- 
partment, furthermore, has a unique posi- 
tion in the executive branch because it 
draws its powers in part from those directly 
delegated to it by the President from his 
constitutional responsibilities for foreign 
affairs and in part from statutory sources. 

The Secretary of State is the President's 
principal adviser on foreign policy and his 
agent when the President chooses to have 
him so act. He is the ranking Cabinet 
officer and heads a Department which has 
been going through a period of violent 
transition in the last 20 years. Today he 
must operate as an adviser and an executive 
in a world which carries an open threat to 
our national security and one in which the 
easily distinguishable boundaries of the 
past, between domestic and foreign policies, 
have disappeared. And still the end of such 
complications is not in sight. 

The Secretary has, therefore, to rely less 
on the broad powers of his Department and 
more on integrated planning with other 
members of the executive branch. As the 
interim report of this subcommittee correctly 
says: 


ys: 

“He needs a wide-ranging knowledge of 
the relations between military and foreign 
policies, of the uses and limitations of eco- 
nomic and military aid, of information, 
propaganda, and related programs, of the 
strengths and weaknesses of our adversaries, 
of the dangers and opportunities in countries 
around the world, and of the working of 
international institutions and of regional 
organizations.” 

This is enough responsibility to keep any- 
one fully occupied and the work load, not 
counting the necessary formal social func- 
tions of the office, is in my opinion already 
at the dangerous level. This feeling colors 
the answers I attempt to give below to cer- 
tain of the questions asked. 

(a) “Is the Department’s organization 
adequate for policymaking?” 

The policymaking machinery and proce- 
dures in the Department seem to me, in gen- 
eral terms, to be adequate. Adjustments 
designed to accelerate decisions and provide 
guidelines for other departments would seem 
possible with certain changes in method of 
operation covered briefly below. 

(b) “Should the Secretary be given a more 
dominant role in overall national security 
planning?” 
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I think not. He already has more than 
he can do properly and his opinion can now 
carry whatever weight the President feels it 
deserves. Increasing the Secretary's role will 
not relieve the President from making the 
ultimate decision on foreign affairs which, 
as is pointed out earlier, is a necessary first 
step in national security planning, 

(c) “Are the responsibilities of the State 
and Defense Departments in national secu- 
rity policymaking now correctly defined and 
divided?” 

I think they are adequately defined at 
present. The effectiveness of any such allo- 
cation depends on the intent and coopera- 
tion of the parties at interest. No organ- 
ization chart is a substitute for a sense of 
common goals. Such charts are, I think, 
generally proof that a picture of a lot of 
oblong boxes (especially when colored) can 
be more deceiving than a thousand words. 

(d) “Should some of State’s functions in 
national security policymaking be shifted to 
a sizable planning staff at White House 
level?” 

I believe this would solve nothing, would 
increase organizational layering and pro- 
mote overstaffing, and would prove wasteful 
in time, money, and manpower. It seems to 
me that if planning is removed too far from 
operating responsibility, a misleading lack 
of realism results. The President ought to 
be provided, I think, with the full flavor of 
the operational department's planning. 

(e) “In view of his formidable burdens of 
office, can the negotiating responsibilities 
of the Secretary of State be lightened?” 

My answer is an emphatic “Yes.” 

As indicated in an earlier paragraph, the 
Secretary’s duties are extremely heavy, 
His voice in council is of cardinal impor- 
tance if delay and vacillation in policy and 
performance are to be avoided or substan- 
tially reduced. To haye him dashing about, 
all over the world, to an increasing variety 
of meetings or negotiations, makes very 
little sense to me, Our system of govern- 
ment, with its checks and balances and 
other essential procedures, differs so ma- 
terlally from most of the others in the 
world that the argument that “they can do 
it, why not we” rings hollow and false. 
Actually, the ability to yank our Secretary 
out of his chair for some Foreign Minister’s 
meeting (and keep him out of the country 
for days or weeks) is a rather neat way to 
throw a monkey wrench in our policymak- 
ing machinery and in our method of con- 
sulting the Congress. 

Among the most important attributes a 
Secretary of State must possess are, in my 
opinion, truthworthiness, reliability, and 
availability in Washington. One hears much 
of the first two virtues but little of the al- 
most equally important third. The travel 
burden placed on the Secretary in the last 
10 years has steadily increased, If the trend 
keeps up, he will soon find that such time 
as is not spent in oversea meetings is 
barely enough to devote to the enforced 
neglect of his other duties. 

A possible solution—and the only one 
with much appeal that I have heard of—is 
to continue to regard the Secretary of State 
as the first-ranking Cabinet member and 
Presidential adviser with responsibility for 
the conduct of the State Department. Then 
create a new Cabinet position, responsible 
to the Secretary of State and, through him, 
to the President and have him devote full 
time to meetings and negotiations, He 
could be given such title as is needed to do 
the job—perhaps, minister of foreign affairs. 
The skills and special gifts needed for this 
work may prove more easily developed when 
not burdened with other executive respon- 
sibility. 

(t) On the budgetary process: “Should 
State and Defense (and perhaps other agen- 
cies concerned with national security) par- 
ticipate fully in the initial establishment of 
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Ace a 28 for national security 

I believe they should, since a sound budg- 
et can only be developed if both State and 
Defense (the latter in particular) go pain- 
fully through the steps of determining: (a) 
What is necessary (and not merely desir- 
able) for national security; (b) whether it 
is feasible from the point of view of na- 
tional resources and production machinery; 
and (c) whether it is socially or politically 
acceptable to the people. 

An added reason lies in the importance of 
haying the budgetary goals determined from 
the outset by a great concern for a system 
of priority of national need and not have 
them too greatly influenced by the officials 
of the Bureau of the Budget itself. 

Finally, national security depends, I be- 
lieve, on something far more important than 
the machinery which is supposed to serve 
it. It depends on many things. Some of 
them, to be sure, are material things. But 
the more important ones are matters of the 
national spirit. It depends on our belief in 
the future; it depends greatly on our sense 
of values; and it depends on our willingness 
to give up a little of today in order to have 
a tomorrow. 

While the challenges of the moment are 
most serious in a policymaking sense, I see 
no reason for black despair or for defeatist 
doubts as to what our system of government 
or this country can do, We can do what- 
ever we have to do in order to survive and 
to meet any form of economic or political 
competition we are likely to face. All this 
we can do with one proviso: we must be 
willing to do our best. 

In brief summary, therefore, I suppose the 
net of my answers to the questions dealt 
with above is that there is nothing wrong 
with the machinery that cannot be cor- 
rected by the removal of some excess parts, 
the replacement of some wornout ones, by 
lubricating generously with an understand- 
ing approach to the personnel problem in- 
volved and by having a destination clearly in 
mind before we start out. 


Mr. President, the next witness in the 
hearings was a gentleman to whom I 
have already referred, Mr. Robert C. 
Sprague. I have identified Mr, Sprague 
as chairman of the Sprague Electric 
Co., of Massachusetts, and coordinator, 
and later director of the committee that 
filed the Gaither report. This testimony 
was given on February 24, 1960: 
STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. SPRAGUE TO THE 

SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL POLICY 

MACHINERY, FEBRUARY 24, 1960 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity 
to talk to your committee. The subject you 
have asked me to cover is one to which I 
have given a great deal of prayerful thought 
during the past 7 years and concerns matters 
about which I feel very strongly. 

Advancing military technology is rapidly 
precipitating us into an unstable security 
position. The problems we now face and will 
increasingly face in the years ahead, make 
it most important that some cant 
changes be made in our organization for 
security. 

In my prepared statement, I wish to em- 
phasize six major points: 

First, the Nation faces a clear and im- 
minent threat to its survival, but we have 
not yet fully awakened to this very unpleas- 
ant fact. 

Second, the Nation can and should do 
much more to put its back into the job of 
meeting the threat. We certainly have the 
resources to do those things required for our 
survival, provided we allocate them wisely. 

Third, key officials concerned with our 
national security frequently do not have all 
the facts they need to make many important 
decisions, or they have the wrong facts. 
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Fourth, I believe our key officials, particu- 
larly the Secretary of Defense, need better 
staff assistance for securing objective mili- 
tary advice. 

Fifth, the Congress should, by appropriate 
legislation, give the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense more flexibility in assigning 
roles and missions to the three services and 


could and should play 
a more active role in stiffening our response 
to the Communist challenge. 

On the first and second points: 

I do not wish to speak at length about 
the challenge we face. This is a subject on 
which others have expressed themselves with 
great authority before this subcommittee. 

It is said, with some justice, that generals 
prepare for the last war, especially if they 
happened to be on the winning side. Civil- 
ians may make the same mistake. 

I suggest that Mr. Khrushchev does not 
make the same distinctions between peace 
and war that we do. The Communist views 
life as a struggle to be waged all the time 
until final victory has been achieved. He 
chooses his weapons in light of his oppor- 
tunities. If it is advantageous, he will use 
military force. But if a means short of mili- 
tary force seems more advantageous, he will 
use that means. 

One of our basic problems today stems 
from the failure of most Americans to realize 
that we have actually been at war with the 
Communists, in their sense of the word, since 
1946. We find it comfortable to think that 
peace is the norm, that situations like Korea 
and Berlin are variations from the norm. 
The truth is that since 1946 war has been 
the norm. We are very slow to appreciate 
that very distasteful fact. And that is why, 
although we have done much, we have not 
done a great deal that urgently needs to be 
don 
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World War ITI, in the sense of a thermo- 
nuclear holocaust, may never come. Indeed, 
to be prepared for it is the best means to 
avoid it. But if the test of war is not 
whether there is shooting, but whether some- 
one is trying to defeat us, we are fighting 
World War III right now—and we could lose 
it without a shot being fired on either side. 

I think that Mr. Khrushchev has a very 
simple view of history. It can be put into 
three words: Power is supreme. He plans 
to win by being more powerful—amilitarily, 
economically, psychologically. 

This ambition is supported by: 

(1) A high degree of centralized control 
and great power over the Soviet people 
achieved by the small, ruling group in Rus- 
sia—probably the greatest such control over 
a vast population in history. 

(2) The obvious ruthlessness with which 
the Russian hierarchy is willing to act to 
carry out its plans and programs. Ex- 
ample—Hungary. 

On both these points, the subcommittee’s 
study of “National Policy Machinery in the 
Soviet Union” also provides ample documen- 
tation. 

(3) The rapid industrialization of Russia, 
and the success of her controlled economy. 

(4) The high percentage of her total econ- 
omy being directed into military effort. 

Our figures indicate that Russia’s gross 
national product has been growing at a rate 
of 6.5 percent a year—twice our rate. 

Her massive military machine has been 
built with a gross national product less than 
half that of the United States. Russia could 
do this only because she was willing to put 
some 25 percent of her gross national prod- 
uct into the military sector, as against some 
9 percent of our gross national product go- 
ing for the same purpose. 

We seem to have accepted a policy limita- 
tion that we are not going to put more than 
about $40 billion a year into our military 
effort. In 1957, when the Soviet gross na- 
tional product was 20 billion less than it is 
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now, their effort approximately equaled 
ours. 

There is no solid basis to argue that the 
Soviet economy will not continue to grow at 
its present rate. We cannot assume that 
they won’t continue to plough at least 25 
percent of their gross national product into 
military effort as they have been doing for 
the past 8 or 9 years. And they will still 
have enough left to meet minimum domestic 
needs and wage economic warfare abroad. 

If, for the 10 years ending in 1967, Rus- 
sia continues to increase her military posi- 
tion by 6.5 percent per year—while ours 
remains fixed at $40 billion per year—then 
we will obviously fall far behind in rela- 
tive military strength. 

It takes two to make peace, but only one 
to make a fight. We did not and do not 
want this contest with the Soviet Union. 
But Soviet policies leave us no alternative. 
We must either outperform them—in the 
cold war, which includes as an essential 
element adequate military preparedness—or 
pay the price. And the price is defeat, 
perhaps in war if the military balance 
swings too far against us, perhaps without 
war. I do not think Mr. Khrushchev wants 
war if he can avoid it. No sane man would. 
Rather, he wants to establish a dominant 
power position, so that he can have peace— 
on his terms, 

Now let us examine our response to the 
Soviet challenge. We are using less than 
10 percent of our gross national product for 
all national security purposes, and the per- 
centage is declining. Per capita disposable 
income—the amount we have left after pay- 
ing taxes—is at an alltime high of nearly 
$1,900. It probably is $1,900 this quarter. 
It has risen about $325 (measured in 1958 
prices) during the last decade. If we were 
to devote only one-tenth of this increase to 
national security purposes, it would permit 
an increase of over $5 billion per year in 
our programs for national security. 

We gan see that the idea that an in- 
crease in spending for survival will bankrupt 
us is, to put a plain word on it, silly. The 
question is whether we are willing to use 
a small fraction of our increased wealth for 
the defense of our way of life. 

All of us know how the total budget 
has always been prepared—except in shoot- 
ing wars. First, a budget ceiling is de- 
termined, This rests upon a judgment about 
national income, taxes, and Federal debt, 
and the most recent levels of Government 
expenditures. 

Once the total budget ceiling is set, the 
more or less fixed costs of domestic programs 
are subtracted. What is left is available 
for national security. Only in time of 
shooting war do we begin by asking: “What 
do we need?” The rest of the time we tailor 
the defense program to fit the budget. The 
ceiling is usually an arbitrary judgment 
figure. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
whatever this country really needs to do, 
this country can do. This may involve im- 
plementing an effective nationwide fallout 
shelter program to save 40 to 60 million 
Americans if we are attacked; or hardening 
and protecting SAC bases and planes so they 
won't be destroyed or rendered unusable by 
relatively low overpressures and fallout 
from near misses of nuclear weapons. It 
may mean maintaining an airborne alert of 
B-52 bombers to insure Sas ability to re- 
tallate massively, or acquiring greater um- 
ited-war capabilities than we now have, or 
some appropriate combination or extension 
of such measures. It’s just utter nonsense 
to believe that we can’t do the things that 
we need to do to survive, to win this contest. 
We can’t be sloppy about it or careless about 
it; we can't do the same thing several times 
over, but we certainly can do all the things 
that need to be done to assure our survival 
and to assure winning. 
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One point recently developed by compe- 
tent economists has been a surprise to my 
business friends—and has to do with our 
national debt. I've been a conservative Re- 
publican, and also responsible in a small 
way as chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston for maintaining a stable 
economy, but it is an interesting fact, not 
always understood, that we operate in this 
country not only an equity economy, but 
also a debt economy. There has been, since 
1900, a reasonably constant ratio between 
total debt, including Federal, State, local, 
and private debt, and the gross national 
product. This ratio has traditionally run 
about 1.8. Recently this ratio between total 
debt and gross national product has been 
lower than it has been at any time since 
1900, except for one 4-year period. And it 
is interesting to consider the elements of 
this debt structure. Every time the Federal 
Government has decided that it was a good 
thing to reduce national debt, the other seg- 
ments of debt had to accelerate and expand 
more rapidly as the economy expanded. So 
that the Federal debt alone is not sacrosanct. 
There is no indication that the economy 
would materially suffer if it had to be in- 
creased further. I’m not recommending 
that it be increased, but simply pointing out 
that a necessary increase should not be con- 
sidered a block. 

Of course, no taxpaying citizen enjoys 
spending money for defense, But we are 
not competing with the Russians to have 
fun. This is not a game to be played over 
again some other day. We can only play 
once, and that once is “for keeps.“ 

As to the third point: 

Perhaps the most serious weakness of our 
system is that key officials often do not have 
available all the facts necessary for basic 
policy decisions. I have found in my per- 
sonal experience that important and influen- 
tial men, close to the President, did not have 
vital information, Barriers to communica- 
tion within the Government are high and 
complicated. 

Because the men at the top are busy, the 
practice called “briefing” is increasingly used 
to impart to them important information, 
Excessively and unwisely used, the “briefing” 
practice can be a serious threat to the Na- 
tion’s security. Even the best “briefing” is 
no substitute for homework. The man who 
does not have time to do his own reading 
of really basic studies and policy papers and 
reflecting on them has not assigned proper 
priorities to the demands on his time. 

Furthermore, a man who does want to do 
his own reading of important basic material 
often has trouble getting access to the nec- 
essary classified documents. Few, if any, 
persons except the President have access to 
all classified material. Many times, in my 
opinion, the “need to know” rule is given an 
excessively narrow interpretation. Those 
who should know, are not informed. The 
result is that advice to top officials is all too 
often drawn up in the halflight of inade- 
quate, inaccurate, or incomplete informa- 
tion. Important facts may not be passed on 
to them because their relevance to an im- 
portant decision is not evident without 
other pieces of the puzzle. 

The time has long since passed when in- 
formation could be neatly cataloged and 
pigeonholed. Literally everything affects 
our survival. We must search for ways to 
bring all information relevant to our prob- 
lem of survival to the attention of those 
who make decisions. For a President or key 
Officials to be uninformed or misinformed is 
usually far more dangerous than the risk of 
a possible security leak. 

Now to the fourth and fifth points: 

When it enacted the National Security Act 
in 1947, with the 1949 amendments, the 
Congress—among other things—explicitly 
defined the roles and missions of the three 
services and the Marines. The President and 
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the Secretary of Defense urgently need, 
many believe, much more flexibility than 

tted by the act to modify and adapt 
the roles and missions of the services to the 
changing technology of weapons and weapon 
systems, and resulting changes in military 
strategy and tactics. This might also be 
accomplished by giving the Secretary of De- 
fense greater financial flexibility between 
the services. 

I would like to comment briefly on the 
serious problem of competition between the 
services for money, programs, and prestige. 

I believe in reasonable competition be- 
tween the services, but the Secretary of De- 
fense urgently needs a “command post” 
type staff, of our most capable and best 
trained officers, freed from particular service 
allegiance. 

One way to implement this suggestion 
might be to pick graduates of the National 
War College, who would be selected annually 
and equally from each of the three services, 
and permanently transfer them to a top 
level planning staff after they have served 
a year with each of the other two services. 
Members of this staff would serve only the 
Secretary of Defense without further identi- 
fication as to service, with a common uni- 
form, and a continuing promotion solely at 
the discretion of the Secretary of Defense. 
These men could also be later available for 
assignment to high posts in unified 
commands. 

Finally, if you will permit me to say so, 
the Congress is not playing the role it could 
and, I think, should play. 

The record of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy illustrates on the whole what 
a fully informed and well-staffed congres- 
sional committee can contribute. On more 
than one occasion it has stimulated the 
executive branch to act on matters that 
seemed to have been neglected. 

The President has, and must obviously re- 
tain, the key role in making and executing 
foreign and defense policies. But he might 
be greatly assisted if a Joint National Secu- 
rity Committee of the Congress, equally 
representative of both parties, were monitor- 
ing information relating to national secu- 
rity policy. Special committees of the Con- 
gress have repeatedly demonstrated their 
ability to safeguard sensitive material and 
to handle it responsibly. Congress now re- 
ceives, in one way or another and in bits and 
pieces, highly classified information on ques- 
tions of defense and foreign policy, and not 
infrequently makes responsible use of such 
knowledge to bring matters to the atten- 
tion of the President and his principal ad- 
visers. In a time when the sheer volume of 
information is so large that no one can pos- 
sibly digest all of it, the monitoring of in- 
formation by an independent group, such as 
a responsible bipartisan committee of the 
Congress, would help to insure that signifi- 
cant items of information were brought 
promptly to the President’s attention. 

A unanimous or nearly unanimous recom- 
mendation of this committee would probably 
also have great weight with other Members 
of Congress and with the public. 

As things now stand, the Congress must 
pass on legislation relating to most aspects 
of foreign and defense policies—certainly on 
all that involve appropriations—but it must 
do so with inadequate information about the 
relation between national strategy and force 
requirements, about the roles and missions 
of the Armed Forces, about the links be- 
tween foreign policy and the political, eco- 
nomic, and the other means available for 
pursuing our goals. 

The reason that the Congress might play 
a useful role of this sort is precisely that 
it is independent of the President and the 
executive branch of our Government. The 
Congressman stands in an entirely different 
relation to the President from that of the 
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Secretary of State or the Secretary of De- 
fense. It is time to take advantage of this 
fact by giving a carefully selected and well- 
staffed congressional committee an opportu- 
nity to read, study, and reflect upon prob- 
lems of national security on the basis of a 
full exposure to a large body of information 
now available only to the executive branch. 
Because of its constitutional role in legis- 
lation, the Congress must have a right to 
this information. More important, however, 
the Nation might greatly benefit from such 
an independent check on what we are doing 
and why—a check less in the sense of a 
restraint, than in the sense of a stimulus 
to act when action is called for in the in- 
terest of national survival. 


Mr. President, that concludes the 
statement by Mr. Sprague. 

I come now to a statement by Dr. 
James P. Baxter, 3d, president of Wil- 
liams College. Before the same subcom- 
mittee, he made this statement: 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. BAXTER, 3D, TO THE 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL POLICY 
MACHINERY, FEBRUARY 24, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity 
to talk to your coinmittee. The subject you 
have asked me to discuss, the relation of 
force to national policy, is one which I have 
studied for years. 

One of the generals of Alexander the 
Great who took over part of his farflung 
empire, was known to history by the grim 
name of Demetrius Poliorcetes, “Demetrius, 
the slayer of cities.” What puny weapons 
he had at his disposal compared with those 
in the stockpiles of today’s nucler powers. 

In one decade, still fresh in our memory, 
the power of a single weapon jumped twice, 
in 1945 and 1952, and each time by a thou- 
sandfold. The increase from a blockbuster 
of World War II to a multimegaton H-bomb 
has put strains on the international system 
more severe than any in previous history. 

Democracies have never been at their best 
in relating force and policy. The normal 
pattern in the United States has been to let 
our armaments run down in a long period 
of peace, to fail to discern the impending 
danger in time, and to prepare too little and 
too late. Our unreadiness could be measured 
not only in terms of material and trained 
manpower, but in ways of thinking which 
are highly dangerous in wartime. Unpre- 
paredness was woven through the whole tex- 
ture of our national life. President Polk 
risked simultaneous wars with England over 
Oregon and Mexico over California and an 
expanded southern boundary at a time when 
the British Navy could have swept the Amer- 
ican from the seas. President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt did a good job in expanding the 
Navy and organizing our scientific resources 
for the production of new weapons, but our 
Army was lamentably unprepared for the 
burdens laid on it by simultaneous hostili- 
ties with Germany and Japan. Our experi- 
ences in that great struggle led to the Na- 
tional Defense Act and the creation of the 
institutions with which you are familiar. 
How they function under the unparalleled 
strains of the cold war is the problem to 
which this Senate subcommittee has set 
itself. 

As France and Russia drew together in the 
early 1890’s in an alliance pretty much 
pointed against England, the British coun- 
tered with a declaration that they were pre- 
pared to keep their fleet as strong as the 
next two naval powers combined. Before the 
decade was over the British were nearer to a 
three-power than to a two-power standard. 
It was a costly business even for a power as 
rich as they were but it paid great dividends. 
In the darkest days of the Boer War, when 
hostility to the British ran high in France, 
Russia and Germany, not one of the three 
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powers had a mind to ¢hallenge the Mistress 
of the Seas. Here the deterrent was a pow- 
erful fleet in being plus a frank avowal of an 
intention to maintain a decided superiority 
over any possible hostile coalition no mat- 
ter what the cost. 

To follow such a course requires a long 
purse, an advanced technology, and a stub- 
born resolution to maintain one’s lead de- 
spite any threat of a scientific breakthrough 
by one’s possible opponents. After the close 
of the Crimean War in 1856 the French Navy 
sought such a breakthrough by introducing 
a seagoing ironclad warship and succeeding 
on the first try thanks to the genius of their 
great naval constructor, Dupuy de Lome. 
The British Navy faced a difficult choice in 
1858, which has its parallel today in the 
challenge presented to us by the Russian 
intercontinental ballistic missile, The Con- 
troller of the Navy pointed out that the 
British, with the largest navy in the world, 
hesitated to introduce ironclads whose suc- 
cess might make junk of much of her exist- 
ing material. When a rival, however, had 
already forced her hand by introducing 
armored ships, the construction of an ade- 
quate force of these novel craft became, as 
he put it, “a matter not only of expediency 
but of absolute necessity.” 

If you analyze this statement you see that 
British policy had been to permit a rival a 
head start, assuming that British superiority 
in technology would enable them to catch 
up in short order. They believed they had 
a precious advantage in leadtime, the inter- 
val between conception and the finished 
product. As things worked out they had a 
long stern chase, for in the middle of plan- 
ning the British ironclads the Conservative 
ministry fell in June 1859, and much pre- 
cious time was lost. An ironclad gap 
opened up of serious proportions but the 
British at long last set out in earnest to fill 
it. Soon Italy, Austria, Spain and Russia 
also entered the race. When the news of 
the battle between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac crossed the Atlantic in March 
1862, more than 40 seagoing ironclads, 30 
armored coast-defense vessels, and 18 par- 
tially protected gunboats were already built, 
building, or authorized in Europe. A French 
ironclad frigate had cruised on the coast of 
Mexico in 1861. 

The British never forgot their lesson, and 
in subsequent decades preserved the pre- 
cious advantage of leadtime in shipbuild- 
ing. A similar superiority in leadtime for 
new weapons was achieved by the United 
States over the Germans and Japanese in 
World War II. to our enormous advantage. 
The importance of leadtime under present 
competition with the Russians has been 
stressed by Senator SaLTONSTALL among 
others. This problem seems to me to de- 
serve serious study by this subcommittee, 

Those who have studied the history of 
Soviet Russia have been astonished at the 
changes in their rate of development. They 
were not five feet tall when we looked down 
on their fumblings and inadequacies in the 
twenties and thirties and they are not seven 
feet tall as some pessimists regard them 
today. But they are growing very fast, as 
we did at a comparable period in our own 
economic development. The annual in- 
crease in their gross national product is 
close to 6½ percent while ours is 344 per- 
cent. Striking as this fact is it is perhaps 
less remarkable than the allocation of 25 
percent of their income to their military ef- 
fort in comparison with our allocation of 9 
percent. Combined with an impressive im- 
provement in their science and technology 
they confront us with a most serious chal- 
lenge in diplomacy, trade, economic, and 
military power from the Caribbean to outer 
space. 

American youths, and many of their par- 
ents, too, find it difficult to believe that the 


the many things we have come to believe 
must be the portion of all newlyweds. They 
do not realize that this denial to the Rus- 
sian masses of what we consider necessities 
of the secrets of rapid capital for- 
in Russia, and the leaps and bounds 
of their heavy industry. In the United 
States popular consumption follows popu- 
lar desire as the day follows the night. In 
Russia the Government can concentrate on 
guns and missiles and steel plants, and 500 
submarines instead of butter. The linkage 
between popular desire and public consump- 
tion is missing. 

The Russian concentration on the instru- 
ments of war stems, in my opinion, from a 
desire to dominate the world. They have 


out having to fight for it. 

them to believe that capitalist 
states inevitably swing from boom to bust 
and that when the bust comes we shall go 
isolationist and give them the control of 
Europe without a battle. Once they control 
Europe with its factories, its machine tools 
and its vast amount of skilled labor the 
rest of the way to world dominion would be 
relatively easy. As we have not accommo- 
dated them by going into an economic tail- 
spin they might choose an alternate route, 
taking over the oil of the Middle East and 
using it to bring Europe to heel. 

In teaching American diplomatic history 
during the past 35 years I have naturally 
given much thought and study to our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. My conclu- 
sions, for what they are worth, are that the 
U.S.S.R. has from the start aimed at the 
dominion of the world by international 
communism, and still does so aim. They 
have developed a remarkable flexibility as 
to means while retaining an tron consist- 
ency of purpose. They have been willing 
to wait, confident that time is on their 
side, that capitalism has in it the seeds 
of its own decay and that their strength 
eventually will succeed that of the free 
world. They have not ruled out force as a 
means of attaining their goal, as their mili- 
tary literature, so ably summarized by Ray- 
mond Garthoff in his book, “Soviet Strategy 
in the Nuclear Age,” makes clear. But they 
would naturally prefer to win without the 
risks of a full-scale war. 

Eighteen years ago when I had the priv- 
flege of serving as a deputy director of the 
Office of Strategic Services, my then chief, 
Col. William J. Donovan, used to tell his staff 
that 1 day a week they should put their hats 
on backward, assume that they were staff 
planners for the enemy, and try to think 
out plans that would do us maximum dam- 
age. If you will permit me for a few mo- 
ments to apply this technique the results 
would be something like this. (1) If the 
Russians could persuade the free world to 
scrap its nuclear strength while retaining 
secretly a nuclear capability of their own 
they might count on world mastery. (2) If 
the Russians could persuade the free world 
to scrap its nuclear strength, even at the 
cost of scrapping their own, they could 
dominate the world if they retained their 
present superiority in conventional forces. 
(3) If by a surprise strike with missiles fol- 

up by manned bombers they could 

our air force on its bases, our cities 

would then be at their mercy and they could 
write the peace terms at their leisure. True, 
they would face very heavy losses at home, 
so heavy at present as to be quite unaccept- 
able, but we are talking about a nation 
which killed great numbers of its own peo- 
ple to establish its political system and mil- 
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lions more in order to institute its system 
of collective agriculture. If our nuclear 
strength did not deter full scale war, who 
knows how many million Russians they 
might be prepared to sacrifice to attain 
world mastery? The Russian sources cited 
by Garthoff start with the assumption that 
Russia could stand the attrition of nuclear 
war better than we, having the advantage of 
the first strike, greater dispersion of cities, 
eto. 

Assuming that the free world has strength 
enough to deter a surprise attack by mak- 
ing unescapably clear to the Russians that 
the result would be unacceptable losses, the 
Russians would still have a fourth alterna- 
tive: to drive wedges in our alliance struc- 
ture by a threat or series of threats of lim- 
ited war. This would be risky business in- 
deed if the threat should bring out Strategic 
Air Command into action, for the Russian 
losses that would follow would be clearly 
unacceptable, But suppose the challenge 
came outside the NATO area, Could the 
Russians find a spot where the game seemed 
not worth the SAC candle; where we might 
be willing to commit conventional forces as 
we did in Lebanon and the British did in 
Jordan, but where we were not prepared to 
commit our nuclear bombers? Many people 
think that such a testing of the free world 
is more likely than a full-scale war. 

Already grave doubts have arisen among 
the uncommitted peoples as to whether the 
United States would commit SAC in such 
circumstances, and as to our capabilities to 
handle such a situation with our limited 
strength in conventional forces. We have 
commitments of one sort or another to 40 
nations, If we should dishonor one defense 
obligation, we weaken our alliance value 
everywhere. This might seem to be a profit- 
able line of approach for Russian staff plan- 
ners, for the risks of a single limited war 
from which they or one of their satellites 
might withdraw if the going got too rough, 
might seem small in proportion to the gains 
that would follow success. These gains, or 
a series of such gains, say in the Middle 
East, might seem to the Russians to hold out 
the hope that an irresolute free world could 
be maneuvered beyond the point of no re- 
turn. 

There are effective counters to all these 
possible Russian moves, if they are met with 
the courage and consistency which the free 
world mustered at the time it executed the 
Berlin airlift and created NATO. 

First let us take a look at the dangers im- 
plicit in disarmament. I have spent several 
years of my life studying the history of dis- 
armament, and it is gloomy reading indeed 
for a lover of peace. It is not too difficult 
to get the powers to rule out a weapon that 
holds out little hope of a large military payoff, 
but it is quite another thing to rule out one 
that does. At the First Hague Peace Confer- 
ence of 1899, it was one thing to get the 
powers to forego dropping bombs from bal- 
loons. But look at their attitude at the Sec- 
ond Hague Conference of 1907, four years 
after the Wright brothers had won immortal 
fame at Kitty Hawk, and had given the world 
an inkling of the new possibilities in bomb- 
ing from the air. The payoff of the aerial 
bomb increased greatly from 1914 to 1946, 
then twice leaped a thousandfold in one 
decade, from tons to kilotons to megatons. 
The multimegaton bomb seems a costly in- 
strument at first sight, but it is actually the 
cheapest way known to kill large masses of 
people. That is the most horrible thing 
about the bomb, for history thus far has 
shown that the likelihood of the successful 
outlawry of a weapon has been in inverse 
proportion to its destructiveness. 

Undaunted by this the United States came 
up with the Acheson-Lilenthal Report and 
the subsequent Baruch proposals for the in- 
ternationalization of fissionable materials. 
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These unforgettable proposals rested on the 
concept so well stated by that wise elder 
statesman Henry L. Stimson: “The riven 
atom uncontrolled can only be a growing 
menace to us all * * * upon us, as the peo- 
ple who first harnessed and made use of this 
force, there rests a grave and continuing re- 
sponsibility for leadership, turning it toward 
life, not death.” 

There is a parallel here between the Ache- 
son-Lilenthal proposals for internationaliz- 
ing fissionable materials and a celebrated 
episode in American history in the 1780's. 
You will recall that Maryland refused to ac- 
cept the Articles of Confederation unless all 
the States possessing claims to western lands 
should agree to pool them for the Nation's 
good. Every schoolboy knows that the joint 
ownership of the western lands by the 13 
States of the seaboard set in motion centrip- 
etal forces that helped to give us a more 
perfect Union. Is it farfetched to believe 
that the internationalization of atomic de- 
velopment might have a similar beneficent 
effect on world affairs, allaying suspicions, 
mitigating rivalries, lifting the world to the 
level of amity and concord? It would be a 
first step toward common control of common 
property, a strange type of property, with a 
fabulous potential for good or evil. 

You know the tragic outcome of the Ache- 
son-Lilenthal Report and the Baruch pro- 
posals, how they were shipwrecked by the 
Russian refusal to agree to adequate inspec- 
tion, because of the Russian obession 
against having foreigners perform such a 
function within their territory. But though 
we know how that story came out, I wish 
everyone would read the account of it by 
Frederick Osborn, who had the frustrating 
task of trying to persuade the Russians to go 
along with the American proposals. You will 
find it in a volume published by the World 
Peace Foundation in 1951 entitled “Negotiat- 
ing with the Russians,” edited by Raymond 
Dennett and Joseph E. Johnson. It will give 
you a better idea of the rocks with which the 
task of negotiating with the U.S.S.R., is 
strewn. 

Undismayed by this disheartening expe- 
rience, President Eisenhower has made re- 
peated efforts to break through Russian 
intransigence and attain a satisfactory solu- 
tion. They include some of the most imagi- 
native moves the United States has ever 
made on the international chessboard: the 
“atoms for peace” proposal of 1953, the 
“open skies” offer of 1955, the offer to Bul- 
ganin of March 1956, the negotiations for 
the suspension of nuclear tests and the very 
important proposal for safi against 
surprise attack. The whole subject has been 
admirably presented in Secretary Herter’s 
fine speech before the National Press Club 
last Thursday. 

The defense policy of the United States 
rests on deterrence. Let me first point out 
that I have seen no classified material of 
later date than January 1958, and that I am 
not authorized to disclose any classified ma- 
terial that I saw from August 1953 until 
January 1958. I would like to express my 
conviction, as vigorously as my friend Mr. 
Sprague did, that the United States today 
has a great military superiority over the 
Russians. Like him, I would like to see fur- 
ther efforts made to maintain our superiority 
and strengthen deterrence. Remember that 
this concept rests on something that takes 
place in the enemy’s mind, not in yours or 
mine. You will recall the old story about 
the man who was approached by a bristling 
dog, and remarked to a friend who tried to 
reassure him: “You know that the dog 
won't bite, and I know he won't bite, but 
does the dog know?” 

I believe that at the present moment, SAC 
is an adequate deterrent against full-scale 
wars, and I hope and pray that it always 
will be. It will be an adequate deterrent 
against limited wars if the Russians believe 
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that we would use it. They would, in my 
opinion, be more likely to believe we would 
resort to “massive retaliation” if we em- 
barked on a fallout shelter program, as I 
think we should, Such an effort on our part 
would greatly strengthen our deterrent 
power. With due respect to contrary opinion, 
I should be happier if we improved our con- 
ventional strength to wage limited war, and 
added thereby to our deterrent power. In 
any event, we must never welsh on a treaty 
commitment, because if we do, we destroy 
our alliance value and with it the whole 
fabric of free world defense. I believe that 
we shall never make that mistake, as long 
as men remember the consequences of the 
Munich surrender. 

Because I have stressed so heavily the mil- 
itary necessities of the situation, let me 
make clear that I believe that we must go 
far beyond military preparedness to insure 
the peace of the world. We must continue 
both economic and military assistance to our 
allies and increase our assistance to unde- 
veloped nations. 

Lastly, because I am a teacher, I would 
like to express my belief that we must make 
a better effort in education, from the bottom 
to the top. My study of new weapons de- 
velopment in World War II taught me that 
the nation that wins that race must have 
not only large numbers of scientists and 
engineers but an adequate number of the 
best of them. You don’t solve problems like 
the atomic bomb or the proximity fuse with 
run-of-the-mine people. The same is true in 
medicine, in surgery, in government, in every 
field of endeavor. 

I realize that the total of what I have sug- 
gested runs into a lot of money. Nobody 
hates inflation more than college presidents, 
unless it is the directors of hospitals. But 
there are things the American people spend 
a lot of money on that they well could do 
without or have less of, in exchange for 
greater security. Iam not advocating that we 
waste anything, for that is not in the nature 
of a New England Yankee. I am willing to 
pay more taxes if it is necessary to do the 
things we need to do, and I believe that our 
entire people would feel the same way if they 
realized all that is at stake. 


Now, Mr. President, I now read the 
fourth statement, by Mr. Thomas J. 
Watson, Jr., as made before the same 
subcommittee: 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing before this sub- 
committee. The task to which you are ad- 
dressing yourselves is of paramount impor- 
tance to the future of our country, and if I 
can be of some small help to you, I will be 
most happy. 

You have heard several distinguished wit- 
nesses—men with vast experience in govern- 
ment and in education. Since I am just a 
businessman, I have been wondering what 
point of view I am bringing to your hear- 
ings. I have concluded that my point of 
view is that of a citizen who is concerned 
about the general posture of our country in 
today’s world. 

My qualifications for appearing are only 
those of an interested citizen and a business- 
man, The IBM Company has been operating 
in an increasingly competitive market since 
World War U and we have had to make 
major changes in our operations to meet 
this competition. Therefore, I am sure that 
many of my reactions about our response to 
the international competition now being 
thrust upon our country are based upon 
my business experience. 

Like many Americans, I have been devot- 
ing a great deal of thought to the Soviet 
problem. It interests me for several reasons. 
First, I visited the Soviet Union in 1937 as 
a tourist and traveled across Siberia to Man- 
chukuo on the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
Second, I was stationed in Russia for 5 
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months in 1942 as a U.S. Air Force pilot 
and saw a great deal of the people and the 
country. Third, and most important of all, 
I believe the present challenge of the Soviet 
Union for world domination is serious—the 
most serious problem our country has faced 
in decades. If we meet the problem sensi- 
bly, it can certainly be solved and we can 
continue as a world leader. 

My whole thesis today may be summed 
up in one word—‘“realism.” We must be 
realistic about the Soviets—their strong and 
their weak points—and we must be realistic 
about our own accomplishments and short- 
comings. 

There is a singular lack of realism in our 
modern United States and it has evolved 
quite naturally. We have built the finest 
form of government and the finest way of 
life in history. We live amid creature com- 
forts and luxuries which are almost unbe- 
Mevable to most of the rest of the world. 
Everything we have is so nearly perfect that 
increasingly since World War II, we have de- 
voted our attentions toward preserving the 
present way we live—toward preserving the 
status quo. 

No nation bent on preserving the status 
quo has survived. We cannot remain stag- 
nant, We must rise to the tasks that face 
us as a nation—whether or not we like the 
situation or the tasks—in order to advance 
steadily and retain the world leadership that 
we enjoy today. 

I believe that the most essential require- 
ment confronting us as a nation is this: To 
honestly recognize that we face the challenge 
of our lives in the Soviet Union. Realism— 
as I have said—must be a part of every 
American’s outlook. It is a primary requi- 
site for victory over Russia, It would be 
nice to think that everything the Russians 
do is wrong and ineffective, This conclu- 
sion tends to make us underestimate the po- 
tential of the Soviet Union. This we are 
doing almost daily. 

While we are unrealistic and comfortable 
in our present way of life, the Russians are 
completely realistic—realistic to a degree.al- 
most inconceivable to Americans—about 
what it takes to achieve their goal of becom- 
ing the most powerful nation on earth. 
I began to appreciate the realism of the Rus- 
sians during my stay in their country in 
1942. This last summer I went back to visit 
the Moscow fair where an IBM machine was 
answering questions about American life. 
Here again I was impressed with their real- 
ism, Listening to their questions to our 
bilingual people convinced me that they be- 
lieve in communism, They do not strongly 
object to their low standard of living be- 
cause they believe that this is necessary to 
the achievement of their goals. 

They have an intense pride in their jet 
aircraft, their use of atomic energy, their 
sputniks, in fact in all of their progress. 
Incidentally, within Russian borders one 
hears only of peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy, not the military uses. They are mas- 
ter propagandists. There are displays of 
missiles throughout the country and they 
are usually not models but missiles that 
have been somewhere and show it by the 
marks made as they re-entered the atmos- 
phere. 

It seems to me to be completely unrealistic 
to hope that the Soviet empire will topple 
automatically. It seems equally unrealistic 
to think that if somehow Soviet citizens 
could be brought to America in large num- 
bers to see how we live that they would then 
go home and change their system to one of 
democracy. The Soviet system is well 

accepted by the average citizen so 
that the possibility of drastic change or 
revolution can be discounted, 

If we can begin to look at the Soviets in 
ave terms, wes can begin to achieve a realis- 

tic appraisal of our present status and a 
— g c plan for continuing our world lead- 
ip. 
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Coexistence with the Soviet Union may be 
possible and may be achieved—without sac- 
rifice of pride or dignity. But it can only 
come about by being prepared for war until 
an acceptable disarmament agreement is 
reached. 

We all the ambition of Mr. 
Khrushchev for Soviet success and world 
control. I spent 3 hours with him in an 
IBM plant in San Jose last October. Con- 
trary to some of his appearances, he was re- 
served and polite with us. Underneath his 
reserve, however, one could feel a formidable 
personality—a driving ambition—great vital- 
ity and leadership ability and a cold realism 
that was almost physical. He and his people 
know exactly where they want to go and how 
they propose to get there. 

I believe that the winning of any contest 
begins with ideas. The creative thinker is 
the priceless ingredient of progress. We 
have been famous for nearly 200 years for 
fostering an atmosphere which has produced 
the original thinking we have needed to 
build our Nation. The atmosphere is not as 
conducive as formerly to the breeding of new 
ideas. 

It is all too easy to criticize new and crea- 
tive approaches. President Eisenhower's in- 
vitation to Mr. Khrushchev was a courageous 
and imaginative step in seeking a solution. 
Yet he was criticized. This tendency to re- 
ject the new and the creative act is all to 
prevalent in our country today. 

These problems of national attitude are 
compounded by our confusion about our 
competitive posture in military and tech- 
nological areas, 

Freedom of speech is basic in a democracy 
but we should be ingenious enough to have 
freedom of speech without confusing the 
public about our military posture. Perhaps 
we need a new governmental approach which 
will provide that all debate on a vital and 
controversial subject remain behind closed 
doors until there is some unanimity of opin- 
ion, or at least until the majority and minor- 
ity views are crystallized. 

I suspect that I am discussing a question 
of degree and governmental discretion. 
These same debates must have arisen in 
World War I but rarely did they reach the 
public. This must have been because the 
emergency had forced us into settling our 
military and budget differences privately in 
order not to confuse the country and give 
aid and comfort to the enemy. Perhaps we 
must realize that a similar emergency exists 
today. If we did, public testimony of subor- 
dinate military commanders against the offi- 
cial position of their commanding officers 
would be unheard of. You understand,I am 
not in favor of suppressing any point of view 
which could possibly be helpful to the na- 
tional defense. I am just discussing what is 
the right place and the right time for such 
testimony. 

In appraising Soviet advances—military 
and otherwise—one must be able to compare 
their accomplishments with our own. To 
do this is extremely difficult, for some say 
we are in a good competitive position while 
others say we are hopelessly behind. The 
facts probably lie somewhere in between 
these points of view. Unless the Govern- 
ment can agree to some facts on a nonparti- 
san basis, it is extremely difficult for the man 
in the street to be anything but confused. 

I believe we would do well to look at each 
other and admit that the Russians are ahead 
of us in certain areas. While we announced 
for months ahead of time that we were going 
to put up a satellite, the Russians quietly 
launched sputnik. 

Then we began to talk of how we were go- 
ing to get to the moon. To our shock and 
dismay, lunik was already there—first again. 

The next game apparently is to be a man- 
in-space game. We have been preparing for 
that by hi the training activities 
and personalities of our seven astronauts. 
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While I would not depreciate them for one 
instant, perhaps it would be better to say 
less until the mission is completed. 

Space accomplishments have captured the 

tion of the world and we must recog- 
nize that we cannot be second best in space 
for very long and still command respect and 
hold world leadership. In a very real sense, 
we are in a war of scientific development, as 
well as a war of production. We must have 
firsts—firsts in space and firsts elsewhere, if 
we are to continue to be leaders. 

We may gain comfort and peace of mind 
by mixing our own doubts about our abili- 
ties in rocketry with thoughts of the su- 
periority of our Air Force and other weapons. 
However, this kind of thinking is not con- 
ducive to long-term world leadership. 

We have some firsts today and we can 
be proud of them. The atomic submarine 
and its trip under the pole are very real 
firsts and there are others, but we need 


more. 

In addition to space, military, and other 
technological challenges, the Soviets now 
challenge us in the underdeveloped and 
uncommitted countries of the world, These 
nations have a population of about a billion 
people—a third of 


nomic development. Radical political, eco- 
nomic and social change is going on in all 
of them. 

These emerging peoples are susceptible to 
new governmental philosophies. What their 
choice will be depends largely on how in- 
terested we, in our warm, comfortable Amer- 


To those not living in the advanced in- 
dustrial nations, communism, on the surface 
at least, is easy to describe with appeal. If 
offers what sounds like a magic road to 
success, proposing to take from the rich and 
give to the poor. Couple this magical 
sounding concept with recent Soviet tech- 
nological successes and you have a package 
which cannot help but give the underde- 
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selves both successfully and also at a level 

they think they can afford. There is no rea- 

that history has obligingly 

reversed itself for the benefit of the West.” 
go 


realistically it means a departure from our 
present way of life. 

We want to spend everything that is nec- 
essary for all of the programs to strengthen 
America—we want a balanced budget—and 
we want the same or lowered taxes. These 
three are incompatible. One of our first 
sacrifices must be a willingness to accept 
higher taxes, if necessary, in order to ac- 
complish our purpose of keeping America 
ahead of the world on all counts, There are 
no easy solutions, 

I do not agree with people who suggest 
that we must not push our economy to any 
point necessary to win in competing with 
the Soviet because we then might lose what 
has made our country great. If we do not 
impose the strains necessary to win, it is ob- 
vious that at best we will live in a Soviet- 
dominated world, and at the worst in a 
Soviet province. 

All of us are strongly opposed to greater 
government controls, but I would rather 
have greater control by our Government 
under our present system than to discover 
one day that business as usual had not been 
sufficient to win the battle. 

Of course there are many places in Gov- 
ernment where savings can be made. There 
is no one—in or out of Government—who 
would deny this fact. The difficulty is that 
each of us wants to make the savings in a 
different area—usually in an area in which 
we are not vitally concerned. I hope that 
a more bipartisan approach to this problem 
in future can result in great savings but I 
would hate to feel that any of our actions 
to combat the Soviet challenge would have 
to wait for these Government savings, Our 
President has addressed himself to this mat- 
ter and has made substantial savings. We 
have the Hoover report on the same subject 
with attendant improvement. It would be 
fine, of course, to make additional economies 
but I would hate to have the burn 
while the people debated whether to buy a 
new fire engine. 

We must make the changes in order to 
survive. If we do not make our economy 
compete effectively with the Soviets, then 
they, not we, have the superior system—not 
from the point of view of rights of individ- 
uals—but by the very fact that it is their 
system thet survives. Certainly we do not 
want to spend one penny more than neces- 
sary but an error on the low side might place 
this country in great jeopardy. 

With an economy that is producing twice 
as much as the Soviets, and is producing 
four times as much for individual consump- 
tion per capita, these sacrifices should not 
really hurt us much. But even if they do, 
we all will welcome whatever sacrifices are 
necessary when we realize the alternatives. 

When a business is faced with problems 
due to increased competition, one of the 
fundamentals of reorganizing to meet this 
threat is to have a single individual charged 
with each responsibility within that busi- 
ness. This is done simply so that he can be 
rewarded if he does well or can be relieved 


type 
of organization if we are going to be able to 
to the Soviet chall 
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complete authority and responsibility in 


Study and review beyond a certain point 
in the decision making of a business 
merely delays the decision and confuses the 
issue. Business managers must be coura- 
geous enough and have top management 
backing to make the decisions at the right 
time. The bigger the business, the greater 
the temptation to delay decisions and have 
committees study the problem. Thus, with- 
out very aggressive management, big busi- 
nesses often slow down. 

When one comes to the problems of man- 
aging the biggest business of all—the Gov- 
ernment—the task is staggeringly great. 
Nevertheless, I am persuaded that the busi- 
ness approach offers the greatest chance for 
success, 

This has necessarily been a very general 
discourse. In conclusion, may I summarize 
some of the things that I, as an ordinary 
citizen, believe we must do to bring our coun- 
try successfully through this difficult time. 

Our national goal should be clear superi- 
ority over the Soviet Union in all possible 
areas and we should believe enough in our 
democracy so that we will not be reluctant 
to fully enter the contest. 

We must be coldly realistic about Soviet 
successes and our own and balance one 
against the other to evaluate where we stand. 

We are in a crucial contest with the Soviet 
Union. Therefore, we must be willing to 
accept any sacrifices necessary to win. 

We must cultivate an atmosphere which 
will foster the type of creative and unortho- 
dox thinking necessary to find effective solu- 
tions to the Soviet problem. 

We must eliminate or cut back all pro- 
grams of Government which our 
common sense tells us cannot be tolerated 
in an emergency. 

We must balance our budget and even 
strive for debt reduction. To do this may 
well require more taxes for we must spend 
more in the areas where the Soviet are ahead 
or moving up. 

Our foreign aid programs must be held at 
reasonable levels until the underdeveloped 
nations are economically independent. We 
must realize that we invest here in our 
enlightened self-interest and not for charity. 

We must somehow avoid the type of public 
debate that confuses the country. 

These are a few of the things we must 
do. They will begin to be accomplished 
when information flowing from Government 
to the people becomes clear enough so that 
the people can understand the emergency. 

Finally, taken out of context, much of what 
I have said might be construed to be critical 
of either political party or of the administra- 
tion. I want to emphasize that our pres- 
ent position is, in my opinion, no more the 
fault of one party than the other. The 
events which have brought us to our present 
status have evolved under at least two admin- 
istrations, one of each major party. 

I believe that the Government is the 
shadow and the measure of the thoughts 
of the citizenry. Our present dilemma is 
caused by indecision om the part of most 
Americans. 


The majority of Americans do not feel that 
the Soviet Union has a real possibility of 
dominating this Nation in the foreseeable 
future. When HS poney ů eT 
stood, there will be no reluctance on 
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win. 


As a concluding sentence of my own, I 
submit these very fine statements, which 
2 ˙ ͤ Ä 
and common sense represented by the 
far-reaching experience of the authors 
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of them, are of untold value to the Sen- 
ate and to the country. For that reason 
I wanted them spread in full on the 
Recorp, rather than await their print- 
ing by the subcommittee on an uncertain 
day in the future. 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to commend the Senator 
for his great service to this country, not 
only in his committee work, but in his 
service here on the floor. There is no 
man in all America who is more re- 
spected or more loved by his colleagues 
than is the Senator from Mississippi. 
There is no one with whom I have ever 
associated who is more earnest, genuine, 
and able, in connection with the dis- 
charge of his official duties, than is the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], 
who displayed those qualities again to- 
night by staying here until a late hour 
par addressing the Senate on this sub- 

Mr. STENNIS. I certainly thank the 
majority leader for his very generous 
words. It is a privilege to work with 
him on tasks of committees into which 
we are thrown together a great deal, 
and where his fine leadership is dis- 
Played, as it is everywhere else. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi withdraws his 
amendment, 


NOTICE OF LATE SESSION TOMOR- 
ROW EVENING AND SATURDAY 
SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce that we expect to have 
a late session tomorrow evening. I 
hope all Senators will adjust their en- 
gagements so they may be available for 
quorum calls and votes we may have. 

I also want to give notice of a Satur- 
day session, so that all Senators who 
may not have read the Recorp of the 
last 3 or 4 days will be able to arrange 
their engagements. 


RECESS TO TOMORROW AT 10 AM. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
10 o’clock and 18 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
February 26, 1960, at 10 .o’clock a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 25 (legislative day 
of February 15), 1960: 

THE FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION 
Thomas W. S. Davis, of Virginia, to be a 
Foreign Claims Settlement 


US. ATTORNEYS 
Oliver Gasch, of the District of Columbia, 
to be U.S. attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia for a term of 4 years. 
Jean L. Auxier, of Kentucky, to be US. 
attorney for the eastern district of Kentucky 
for a term of 4 years. 
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Neil R. Farmelo, of New York, to be US. 
attorney for the western district of New York 
for the term of 4 years. 

US. MARSHALS 

Gerald F. Bracken, of Maryland, to be 
U.S. marshal for the district of Maryland for 
a term of 4 years. 

Albert A. DiMeolo, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. marshal for the western district of Penn- 
sylvania for a term of 4 years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 
FEBRUARY 25, 1960. 
I hereby designate the Honorable JoHN W. 
McCormack to act as Speaker pro tempore 


today. 
Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


Rabbi Jacob M. Sable, Riverdale Jew- 
ish Center, Bronx, N.Y., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, Father of all men, as 
the shadows of darkness pass before the 
rays of heaven and a new day of crea- 
tion begins, we invoke Thy blessings 
upon the work of our hands and the 
creative spirit of our minds. 

Strengthen our will, we pray Thee, 
Heavenly Father, to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly before Thee. 
Guard our tongues from speaking evil 


righteous acts before ‘Thee. 

May the wisdom and courageous spirit 
of our first President, George Washing- 
ton, ever serve as a lantern to ilumine 
the steps of the dedicated men and 
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accordance with the dictates of their 
good conscience. 

Oh Lord, grant them strength and 
bless us and all mankind with Thy most 
precious gift, peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, February 23, was read and 
approved, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries. 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


Mr. ALBERT assumed the chair. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res, 456) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Hon. John W. McCormack, 
a Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, be, and he is hereby, elected 
Speaker pro tempore during the absence of 
the Speaker. 

Resolved, That the President and the Sen- 
ate be notified by the Clerk of the election of 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack as Speaker pro 
tempore during the absence of the Speaker. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
‘in motion to reconsider was laid on the 
le. 
Mr. McCORMACK resumed the chair 
and took the oath of office, administered 
by Mr. PRICE. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr, THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a report on 
— second supplemental appropriation 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr, JENSEN reserved all points of or- 
der on the bill. 


AMENDING TRADING WITH THE 
ENEMY ACT 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res, 457, Rept. No. 1290), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6462) to amend the Trading With the En- 
emy Act, as amended, so as to provide for 
certain payments for the relief and rehabili- 
tation of needy victims of Nazi persecution, 
and for other purposes, and all points of or- 
der against said bill are hereby waived. Alt- 
er general Gebate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 


passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit, 
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AMENDING WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 458, Rept. No. 1291), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
2485) to amend the War Claims Act of 1948, 
as amended, to provide compensation for cer- 
tain World War II losses, and all points of 
order against said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


— — — 


REREFERENCE OF H.R. 10575—RE- 
VISING CRIMINAL LAWS AGAINST 
CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill H.R. 
10575, introduced by our distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Linpsay], a bill to supplement and 
revise criminal laws prescribing restric- 
tions against conflicts of interest, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, be rereferred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. I have 
already arranged with the chairman of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service and there is no objection to the 
rereference of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, CELLER] that the bill H.R. 
10575, which has been referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, be rereferred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, since the gentle- 
man from New York is making a re- 
quest having to do with the transaction 
of committee business, I think he should 
go to the well of the House and speak 
through the microphone so that the 
Members of the House may know what 
is going on. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair repeated the request so that Mem- 
bers would be advised and be alerted as 
to the transaction of any business. Will 
the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
CELLER] please repeat his request? 

Mr. CELLER. The bill concerns the 
conflict of interest. Ordinarily, all such 
bills have been referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary but because of some 
peculiarity of some additional language 
in this particular bill, it was referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
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I have spoken to the chairman of the 
latter committee and he advises me that 
they have no objection to the rereference 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


ADM. CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday, we observed the 75th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Fleet Adm. Chester 
W. Nimitz. In the 59 years since he 
received his appointment to the Naval 
Academy, he has exhibited continually 
those qualities of inspired leadership, 
brilliance of planning, and genius in exe- 
cution which are the marks of the really 
great man. At the same time he has re- 
peatedly proved his personal valor and 
shown an innate modesty of character. 

The public remembers with gratitude 
and appreciates Fleet Admiral Nimitz’ 
major role in the prosecution and suc- 
cessful conclusion of World War I, from 
the time of Pearl Harbor to the surren- 
der in Tokyo Bay. But he has served 
in roles other than that of a protector 
of his country in time of war. He acted 
with signal success in the international 
capacity of plebiscite administrator for 
Kashmir during troublesome times be- 
tween India and Pakistan. After com- 
pleting that assignment, he served as 
head of the President’s Internal Secu- 
rity Commission. 

Fleet Admiral Nimitz’ accomplish- 
ments have been rewarded by high deco- 
rations from his country. These include 
four awards of the Distinguished Service 
Medal and a special Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award by our Congress for his abil- 
ities during the most critical period of 
the war. 

Recognition of his genius and his suc- 
cesses has not been limited to Congress 
and the Military Establishment. No less 
than 19 colleges and universities have 
conferred honorary degrees upon the ad- 
miral whose birthday we observe today, 
and 11 foreign governments have 
awarded him their country’s highest 
medals and decorations. 

To a great man who has brought honor 
and distinction to his country, we are 
proud to add our sincerest congratula- 
tions to the thousands from other 
friends, admirers, and former shipmates 
of Fleet Admiral Nimitz on his 75th 
birthday. 


TRANSFER OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
TO OTHER NATIONS 
Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and include a copy of a concur- 
rent resolution, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? ` 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
submitted today a concurrent resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of the Congress 
that it is opposed to the distribution of 
nuclear weapons to other nations and to 
the transfer of nuclear weapons secrets 
to other nations. 

I am pleased that other Members of 
the House have joined me in presenting 
this resolution, I hope that other Mem- 
bers, after reading and studying it, will 
also give it their sponsorship. 

The resolution contains two key pro- 
visions. The first expresses the oppo- 
sition of the Congress to the dispersal of 
nuclear weapons and nuclear weapons 
secrets by the United States. The sec- 
ond provision calls on the President of 
the United States to undertake negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and France—the sole present 
members of the so-called atomic club— 
aimed at agreements which would ban 
the transfer of nuclear weapons and 
nuclear weapons secrets from any na- 
tion to any other nation. 

We have initiated this resolution be- 
cause we fear that dispersal of nuclear 
weapons, as advocated in some quarters, 
will increase the dangers of a war that 
could wipe out civilization. The more 
widely nuclear weapons are dispersed, 
the greater is the danger of accidental 
war. 

While I believe strongly that we 
should have the most powerful defense 
forces and weapons possible, I also feel 
that permanent world peace is our 
greatest objective. Hopes for peace will 
be endangered if more and more na- 
tions are given nuclear weapons which 
can wreak the ultimate in devastation. 

For our own national security we 
must keep our nuclear weapons at the 
ready, but in the hands of our own mili- 
tary services. To disperse our nuclear 
weapons among other nations could well 
be an invitation to disaster, for Amer- 
ica and for the world. 

The resolution (H. Con. Res. 598) fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the dispersion and transfer of 
nuclear weapons to other nations will de- 
crease the chance for negotiating effective 


international agreements for control of nu- 
clear weapons; and 

Whereas the dispersion and transfer to 
other nations of nuclear weapons will render 
it more difficult to reach agreement on dis- 
armament; and 

Whereas the dispersion of nuclear weap- 
ons will increase the chance of nuclear ac- 
cidents, and of nuclear irresponsibility and 
nuclear blackmail; and 

Whereas the dispersion and transfer to 
other nations of nuclear weapons will re- 
sult in the heightening of international ten- 
sions; and 

Whereas the dispersion and transfer to 
other nations of nuclear weapons threaten 
the survival of our civilization, and of the 
human race: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring), That it is 
the sense of the Congress (1) that the 
United States should not transfer nuclear 
Weapons or nuclear weapons secrets to other 
nations, and (2) that the President should 
undertake negotiations immediately with 
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the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and 
France to seek agreements prohibiting the 
transfer of nuclear weapons and nuclear 
weapons secrets from one nation to another, 


THE AIR FORCE TRAINING 
MANUAL 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there has appeared in segments of the 
press criticisms of the manual issued by 
the Air Force. I want to discuss just one 
phase of this criticism that has to do 
with what is called in an editorial in this 
morning’s paper “silly remarks concern- 
ing security.” 

This was lifted deliberately out of con- 
text. Let me read the entire two para- 
graphs in which this is contained: 


When a newspaper prints some so-called 
secret data, it merely means that the Gov- 
ernment no longer considers that particular 
data secret—it does not mean we have no 
secrets left. Or it could mean that clever 
newspapermen took pieces of unclassified 
information which they were authorized to 
have, put them together, and came up with 
the right answer. However, because such 
accounts may have given the correct infor- 
mation does not mean that the information 
is no longer classified. Newspapers are not 
official—and until the Government declassi- 
fies security information, it remains classi- 
fled. 

Another rather foolish remark often heard 
is that Americans have a right to know 
what's going on. Most people realize the 
foolhardiness of such a suggestion. If a 
football team should start telling the other 
side the plays it planned to use, their 

nents would sweep them off the field. It’s 
the same in war—hot or cold; if we tell our 
secrets, we are likely to be beaten, and 
beaten badly. 


I submit that this is an entirely proper 
thing to be in this training manual. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE BIRTH OF FLEET ADM. 
CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation celebrates the 75th 
anniversary of the birth of Fleet Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz. The distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson], is placing something in 
the Record today in reference to Admiral 
Nimitz. 

Admiral Nimitz and General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur were the prin- 
cipal architects in the victory in the 
Pacific during World War II. 

I have this day introduced legislation 
extending to these two men the thanks of 
the Congress, also with the additional 
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authority that gold medals be struck off 
in their honor in commemoration of 
their distinguished and unparalleled con- 
tribution to the survival of mankind in 
this age of questionable survival. 


GENERAL MacARTHUR AND 
ADMIRAL NIMITZ 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to tell the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] 
that I shall be delighted to support the 
resolution concerning the medals hon- 
oring Gen. Douglas MacArthur and Ad- 
miral Nimitz. They are so greatly 
deserved. 


BILL FOR EXCHANGE OF REAL 
ESTATE 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill whose pur- 
pose is bringing about an exchange of 
property between the U.S. Government 
and a private citizen. This exchange, 
which consists of some 22 acres on each 
side, is for the mutual benefit of the 
two parties involved but without the U.S. 
area being declared surplus, no present 
procedure exists whereby this exchange 
might be made. For this reason I am 
offering the required legislative approval 
which will enable the exchange to be 
made. 

The instant case regards property in 
the Jefferson Barracks National Ceme- 
tery and Jefferson Barracks Veterans 
Hospital area located in St. Louis 
County, Mo. The private party, Mr. 
Ellsworth Breihan, of St. Louis, owns a 
22-acre tract adjacent to the national 
cemetery and the veterans hospital 
grounds. For purposes of consolidation 
of holdings, the Department of the Army 
would like to have that area. In return 
the Department is willing to convey to 
Mr. Breihan 22 acres on the periphery of 
the cemetery property. Mr. Breihan is 
willing to pay any difference in the valu- 
ations of the two areas. 


CAROL HEISS 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, America 
has a new sweetheart. I am sure that 
every Member of Congress was as ex- 
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cited as I was with the magnificent vic- 
tory scored for the United States by 
Miss Carol Heiss at Squaw Valley. This 
is the first gold medal that we have won 
in the Winter Olympics this year. For 
this we may thank this charming girl. 
She is a great champion and, what is 
more, a great young lady. I have had 
the pleasure of knowing Carol Heiss. 
In fact, as a very bad amateur figure 
skater, I have even achieved an Olym- 
pian height myself, namely, a few 
pointers given to me by Carol herself. 

The achievement of this young lady 
is remarkable. She was brought up in 
the city of New York. She learned to 
be a champion skater in Madison Square 
Garden, which is located in the district 
which I am privileged to represent. She 
is a good student at New York University, 
to which she commutes by subway from 
her home in Queens. Since her mother’s 
tragic death a year ago, she has man- 
aged the household, looking after her 
father and her younger sister and 
brother. She thrives on hard work, and 
you can only imagine the many, many 
years of effort that has produced such 
perfection on ice. 

Carol is lovely to look at. She has a 
smile and laughter that radiates joy and 
good will wherever she goes. Above all, 
she is most kind and generous to all. 
She is always ready to help others, and 
she goes out of her way to do so. 

In short, Carol Heiss is the very best 
kind of representative that the United 
States can have in its international ef- 
forts. She has done us a great service, 
not only by making herself a great 
champion, but by just being herself. 
The Nation now gives Carol Heiss a 
hearty round of applause. We New 
Yorkers, of course, are particularly proud 
that she is one of ours. 

One hears much discussion about the 
youth of America. Juvenile delinquency 
is among us; politicians talk about sag- 
ging morals, payola is said to be an ac- 
cepted way of life. I doubt these things, 
But even if there is the slightest truth 
in them, it is refreshing to have someone 
like Carol Heiss to set such standards 
of courage, determination, moral and 
physical strength, and inspiration for 
all of our youth to follow. I know that 
every Member of this body will join me 
in extending our congratulations to 
Carol Heiss for a job well done, 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time for the purpose of inquiring of 
the acting majority leader as to the 
program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the gen- 
tleman, on Monday we will take up the 
second supplemental appropriation bill 
for 1960. 

Tuesday, H.R. 6462, to amend the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, and H.R. 
2485, to amend the War Claims Act. 
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For Wednesday and the balance of 
the week, if rules are reported, one or 
more of the following may be pro- 
gramed: H.R. 10590, interest rate re- 
strictions on U.S. bonds; H.R. 5, Foreign 
Investment Incentive Tax Act of 1959; 
H.R. 2331, national parks, C. & O. Canal, 
Md.; H.R. 10128, school construction. 

Mr. Speaker, I may say also that on 
Wednesday next the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Mitts] will ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of sundry 
bills, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp at this point 
a list of these bills. They are listed in 
numerical order, not necessarily the 
order in which they will be brought up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The bills referred to are as follows: 

H.R. 8649 (Mr. KrNd of California): To con- 
tinue suspension of processing tax on coco- 
nut and palm oil for 3 years. 

H.R.9307 (Mr. Bocas): To continue sus- 
pension of duty on alumina and bauxite for 
2 years. 

H.R.9308 (Mr. Boccs): To continue the 
suspension and reduction of duty on certain 
chicory for 3 years. 

H.R. 9820 (Mr. Krocu): To continue for 3 
years the suspension of duty on certain tan- 
ning extracts (including certain hemlock and 
eucalpytus extracts). 

H.R. 9861 (Mr. Berrs): To continue the 
suspension of duty on istle or Tampico fiber 
for 3 years. 

H.R. 9862 (Mr. Bosch): To continue the 
suspension of duty on certain shoe lathes for 
2 years. 

H.R. 9881 (Mr. Mitts): To continue the 
provisions for free importation of personal 
and household effects brought into the 
United States under Government orders for 
2 years. 


Mr. ALBERT. Any further program 
will be announced later. Conference re- 
ports may be brought up at any time. 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The un- 
finished business is the further consid- 
eration of the veto message of the Pres- 
ident on the bill (H.R. 3610) to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
to increase grants for construction of 
Sewage treatment works, and for other 
purposes. 

The question is, Will the House, on re- 
consideration, pass the bill, the objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding? 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. BLATNIK]. 

Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. Speaker, in urg- 
ing my colleagues in the House to over- 
ride the unfortunate Presidential veto of 
the bill H.R. 3610, I thought we could 
confine ourselves to a precise summary of 
the final key arguments on a program 
that has been debated and discussed pro 
and con several times during the past 5 
years. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Did the gentleman 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 


bers may extend their remarks at this 
point? 
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Mr. BLATNIK. I did not do so, but I 
shall. 

Mr. Speaker, the President, in his veto 
message, has two main objections to H.R. 
3610. 

First, the President regards water pol- 
lution as a uniquely local blight, and 
says the primary responsibility for solv- 
ing the problem lies not with the Federal 
Government but rather must be assumed 
and exercised by State and local govern- 
ments. 

Second, the President states that by 
holding forth the promise of a large- 
scale program and of long-term Federal 
support, it would tempt municipalities to 
delay essential water pollution abatement 
efforts while they hunted or waited for 
Federal funds. 

Mr. Speaker, where the President got 
this completely erroneous notion that 
Federal funds would tempt municipali- 
ties to delay essential water pollution 
abatement works and construction, I do 
not know, for here is the record. Until 
1956, the average level of construction in 
America over a 5-year period was about 
$222 million without any Federal grants. 
After 1957, when Federal grants came 
into effect, construction jumped from 
approximately $222 million to $351 mil- 
lion in 1957 and $389 million in 1958. 
That was the highest level of construc- 
tion of waste treatment plants in the 
history of America. It was an increase 
of 75 percent. But, the health officers of 
America and the mayors and those who 
know this problem tell us that we should 
be spending $600 million a year to catch 
up with the backlog, replace obsolesence 
and provide the new facilities for this 
rapidly increasing population of ours. 

The President’s own Water Pollution 
Control Advisory Board composed of 
members appointed by the President 
himself said this just last month in an 
official resolution unanimously adopted: 

After careful analysis of the construction 
grant program for municipal waste treat- 
ment works to control water pollution, the 
Board believes that these grants have signifi- 
cantly stimulated and increased construction 
of needed facilities. At the same time there 
has been no slowdown in the rate of con- 
struction of such treatment works financed 
entirely by non-Federal funds. 


I will say merely that the major ob- 
jection which has been raised by the 
President that Federal grants will delay 
construction of municipal facilities is 
completely without foundation. It is 
disproved by the record itself in the 
past 3 years, and it is disapproved by the 
resolution adopted by the President’s 
own advisory board. 

As to the President’s argument that 
pollution is a uniquely local problem, 
I can only say that I have always main- 
tained that the major burden of water 
pollution control should and must rest 
on local shoulders. That is why this 
grant program contains the limitation 
that the Federal aid shall not exceed 
30 percent of the cost of any project 
or $450,000, whichever is smaller. 

Over the last 3 years, since 1956, 
$163 million in Federal grants has been 
made to 1,956 projects having a total 
estimated cost of $938 million. In other 
words, for every $1 of Federal funds 
the local people have contributed almost 
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$5. In short, of those projects which 
have received Federal grants almost 
five-sixths of the financial burden, was 
carried on the shoulders of the munici- 
palities and only one-sixth by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Who supports this program which has 
proved to be the most effective Federal 
grant program and the only really ef- 
fective water pollution control program 
carried out in the history of America? 
Who supports the program? 

The American Municipal Association. 

The National Association of County 
Officials. 

The State Sanitary Engineers. 

Conservation groups, such as the Cit- 
izens Committee on Natural Resources, 
the National Wildlife Federation, and 
the Izaak Walton League. 

The Garden Club of America. 

The League of Women Voters, who in 
a project extending over 4 years with 
all local groups studying this aspect, 
came out strongly and wholeheartedly 
in support of the program; and, last but 
not least, the President’s own Advisory 
Board on Water Pollution. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I wonder how we can 
justify denying the American people 
funds for this program in our own coun- 
try and then provide funds for a similar 
program to foreign nations. The several 
facets of the foreign-aid bill now ap- 
proach $10 billion annually; and I shall 
ask permission to put the exact figures 
in the RECORD. 

May I call to the attention of the 
Members that the President’s request for 
the mutual security program for fiscal 
1961 is $4,175,000. Add to that, if you 
will, a surplus agricultural commodity 
cost under Public Law 480 and the 
amount of money for oversea construc- 
tion of runways, hangars, and facilities 
in the defense budget, then add the an- 
nual interest cost of $95 million plus that 
we have given to foreign nations since 
the inception of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. And, Mr. Speaker, we could in- 
clude the billions that will be given away 
through some of the newly chartered 
lending agencies that will make loans 
to be repaid in local currency. 

We have in the foreign relief bill tens 
of millions of dollars allowed for the same 
type of work that this bill provides for, 
the difference being that this is for our 
own people and not for foreign nations. 

I would like to direct the Members’ 
attention to pages 3361-3363 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 24. 
This will, indeed, be an eye opener, but 
it is only a partial list of the multitude 
of similar projects scattered throughout 
the world. 

How can we in good conscience deny 
the American people this kind of as- 
sistance which we in turn ask the Con- 
gress to provide in the foreign relief bill, 
all facets of which, I say, when put to- 
gether total approximately $10 billion, 
and tens of millions of dollars are al- 
lowed for the same type of work this 
bill provides for? Can the gentleman 
coenen me as to how we can justify 
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Mr. BLATNIK. I could not agree 
more with the gentleman. How anyone, 
including our President, with all due re- 
spect to him, would have the nerve to 
advise the Congress or the people of 
America that with the great productive 
capacity and wealth that we have we 
cannot control this simple but serious 
matter of polluting the rivers and 
streams of America which is increasing 
year after year, and at the same time we 
can afford to appropriate an equal 
amount of money, if not more, in 1 year 
to foreign countries is beyond my under- 
standing. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true that 
last month our imports exceeded our ex- 
ports? And would you not agree that 
this was brought about to a very large 
extent by our foreign aid—or foreign re- 
lief—program that is now in 76 nations, 
past and present? 

Mr. BLATNIK. That is correct. To- 
day, and a few weeks from today, we are 
going on record, and the President is 
urging us to go on record, that we either 
cannot or should not support this water 
pollution control program at home but 
we must support it abroad. 

Mr. PASSMAN. In other words, we 
are going to deprive the American people 
of the very same things that we are ap- 
propriating hundreds of millions of 
dollars to do abroad. 

Mr. BLATNIK. That is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, today 1,000 applications 
for Federal grants are still pending, in- 
volving a total of $600 million in con- 
struction projects. That shows the ex- 
tent to which the municipalities are in 
need of help and anxious to go ahead on 
their own, carrying the major burden on 
their own shoulders, but they need a 
little bit of help to stimulate, motivate, 
and to activate them. 

Mr.HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. In line with what the 
gentleman from Louisiana has just said, 
the Secretary of State appeared before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs the 
other day, and I asked him the ques- 
tion: Mr. Secretary, apparently the de- 
cision has been made that we cannot af- 
ford to be anything but second in the 
missile race, second in the educational 
race; we cannot afford stream pollution 
at home, we cannot afford medical as- 
sistance to our old people, we cannot 
afford a housing program. Who made 
the decision that we increase foreign 
aid by a billion dollars? Do you know 
what he said? He said, “That is beyond 
my camp.” 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Vermont. 

Mr. . In connection with 
what the gentleman said about Federal 
money kind of holding back local ap- 
propriations, I can say in Vermont we 
have made very great progress with this 
program on a local basis; we have ap- 
propriated $544 million for 375,000 peo- 
ple, which is almost $15 for every man, 
woman, and child to push this ahead. 

If the same thing was done on a na- 
tional level, it would mean locally rais- 
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ing about $2.7 billion. So, I think the 
facts in our case definitely refute what 
has been said. 

Mr. BLATNIK. That is the general 
pattern all over the country. Perhaps 
no Federal grant program has resulted 
in the stimulation and encouragement 
of as much local activity as this program 
itself. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let us face 
this one fact and let us have the RECORD 
show this one fact. We know today what 
our population is going to be 10 years 
from now. In 1970 the demand for 
water will equal our available supply. 
There is no shortcutting, there is no by- 
passing this problem. It is a matter of 
the preservation of water which is today 
one of the most pressing problems, and 
year by year it is getting to be the No. 1 
problem that confronts the people. I 
strongly urge you to go on record to over- 
ride the veto and to take care of the 
basic needs of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Mack]. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I will not consume as much 
time, 17 minutes, as was used by the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress during 
each of the past 2 years has provided 
$45 million a year of Federal money to 
provide grants-in-aid to municipalities 
for building sewage disposal plants. The 
vetoed bill now before us doubles this 
rate of spending, makes it $90 million a 
year instead of $45 million. 

The President in his budget message of 
last month recommended an appropria- 
tion of $20 million for the coming year 
as grants-in-aid to municipalities for 
building sewage disposal plants. The bill 
vetoed by the President proposes spend- 
ing 890 million for this purpose, or $70 
million more than the President re- 
quested. Thus a vote to override the 
President’s veto is a vote to bust the 
President’s budget on this one item alone 
by the huge amount of $70 million. 

It is no secret to press or public that 
many of the greatest forensic political 
battles of the present session of Congress 
will be on the issues of spending and on 
whether the budget is to be balanced or 
the budget is to be busted. 

Pending in Congress are many bills 
to spend vast sums of taxpayers’ money 
in new and untried fields of Federal 
activities. Also pending are many pro- 
posals, like the one in the present vetoed 
bill, to expand Federal spending far be- 
yond present levels. If very many of 
these bills become law the budget may be 
busted by billions of dollars and a new 
round of inflation started to rob the peo- 
ple of the purchasing power of their 
wages and their savings. 

We all know that excessive spending, 
unbalanced budgets, and a constantly 
rising national debt have in the past pro- 
duced inflation. What has occurred in 
the past may well continue to happen in 
the future. 

All history, ancient, medieval, and 
modern, attests that no family, no busi- 
ness, and no government year after year 
can spend beyond its income without en- 
countering ultimate disaster. Families 
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and business which do so go bankrupt. 
The Government does not go bankrupt. 
It merely prints more paper money which 
causes the value of the dollar to go down, 
down, and the prices of the things money 
buys to go up, up, and up. 

I for one intend to vote to sustain the 
President’s veto, because I believe in do- 
ing so I am helping the fight against in- 
flation which, if continued, can under- 
mine, weaken, and destroy the matchless 
free enterprise economic system of the 
United States which has made our coun- 
try the strongest in defense and most 
prosperous in peace in all the history of 
the world. 

A vote to sustain the President’s veto 
does not kill this sewage plant disposal 
program. If the veto is sustained, there 
still will be on the books the act of 1956 
which authorizes the spending of $50 
million during each of the next 8 years— 
or $400 million altogether—in grants-in- 
aid for such plants. In voting to sus- 
tain the veto we merely say that we be- 
lieve that this program should not be 
increased in the light of the Nation’s 
present financial condition at this time 
to $90 million a year. 

One of the main causes of the inflation 
which has harassed our people by erod- 
ing the value of their money has been 
the tendency of Congress to take over 
more and more of the functions which 
traditionally and historically have been 
the responsibilities of local government. 
In many cases the local governments be- 
ing closer to the problems know the local 
needs far better than we, the lawmakers 
and bureaucrats who are hundreds to 
several thousands of miles away from 
these communities, know them. 

Some believe the Federal Government 
has some mysterious Aladdin’s lamp 
source of revenues. Yet, the Federal 
Government has no money to spend on 
anything except that which it first takes 
away from the people in taxes. 

If we vote to sustain the veto, we will 
be voting to help halt ruining infiation 
and preventing it from going further and 
48 more damage than it already has 

one. 

Prudent families and businessmen, 
when confronted with unbalanced budg- 
ets and mounting debts, usually postpone 
and defer buying things they want and 
believe desirable until they have put their 
financial house in order. The Federal 
Government with years of deficits behind 
it and a national debt of $290 billion in 
many cases wisely could follow the exam- 
ple of those families and businessmen 
and at least wait awhile before embark- 
ing on new or expanded spending pro- 
grams. 

Some people seem to think there were 
no sewage disposal plants in this coun- 
try until the first Federal sewage dis- 
posal grants were voted in 1956. Prior 
to the passage of the first sewage dis- 
posal plant bill 3 years ago, however, 
there were more than 3,000 municipal 
sewage disposal plants in the Nation, all 
built by the municipalities without $1 of 
Federal contribution. 

Proponents of this bill say that more 
money was spent to build sewage dis- 
posal plants after the Federal Govern- 
ment began spending $45 million a year 
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to help build them than during the aver- 
age year for the 5 years prior to the 
enactment of the Sewage Disposal Act of 
1956. This is true. I thought, however, 
that using the figures for the average 
year of the 5 years prior to the act was 
unfair since some of those years were 
Korean war years when manpower and 
materials were scarce and all nonde- 
fense construction of all kinds was at a 
very low level. Combat activities in Ko- 
rea did not end until July 27, 1953. 

In the 2 years prior to the Sewage 
Disposal Act of 1956, municipalities spent 
more than $240 million a year for the 
construction of sewage disposal plants 
without the Federal Government con- 
tributing $1. In the 2 years after the 
act, spending increased by 60 percent of 
which $45 million a year, about one- 
third, of the increase was contributed by 
the Federal Government. The net gain 
in spending for such plants by munici- 
palities, therefore, increased by about 40 
percent after the sewage disposal plant 
bill was enacted. This seems a good rec- 
ord until we compare it with spending 
figures for other similar works. While 
spending by municipalities increased 40 
percent, expenditures of private sources 
for office buildings and warehouses in- 
creased 86 percent and for public utilities 
91 perecent—went forward and was in- 
creased more than twice as fast as mu- 
nicipal disposal plant spending. 

This is called a pollution abatement 
bill. In a way itis. In another way it 
is a community facilities bill, for the 
money in this bill is just as available to 
towns and villages far removed from any 
running water as it is to villages and 
towns along rivers and streams. Under 
this bill the towns and villages in a 
sparsely settled arid region, in the middle 
of a desert or high on the mountains far 
remote from any running water, are just 
as eligible for Federal grants as are com- 
munities along a river or stream. 
Money spent on plants in such areas can 
contribute little to solving the pollution 
problem, 

In the interest of a return to sound 
national financing and halting ruinous 
inflation, I urge that President Eisen- 
hower’s veto of this bill be sustained. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may have 5 legisla- 
tive days in which to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the bill 
H.R. 3610. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
voting to sustain the Presidential veto 
of H.R. 3610, which would increase the 
authorization for Federal grants to com- 
munities to assist them in the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment works from 
$50 million to $90 million, annually, and 
from $500 million to $900 million in the 
aggregate, as well as to increase the max- 
imum specific grant from $250,000 or 30 
percent of the estimated project cost 
to $450,000 or 30 percent of the esti- 
mated project cost. 

I would like to emphasize that I am 
not doing so primarily for budgetary 
reasons, although I have given due con- 
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sideration to the necessity for support- 
ing the President in his quest for a bal- 
anced budget. 

‘There can be no doubt that this par- 
ticular Federal program has worked suc- 
cessfully to stimulate and increase con- 
struction of facilities that are badly 
needed to reduce the hazards that pol- 
luted waters pose to our national health 
and economic growth, particularly in 
view of our rapidly expanding popula- 
tion. I am aware of the need, and I am 
aware of the great demand for Federal 
funds to meet that need. 

However, although the program has 
worked well, as I have mentioned, it has 
not served to induce our various State 
governments to join in this effort by 
matching or even supplementing Fed- 
eral funds except in a very few instances. 
This lack of State cooperation, in most 
instances, has left the local communi- 
ties, which are the least able to afford 
such a burden, with the necessity of rais- 
ing 70 percent or more of construction 
costs. Everyone—even the proponents 
of this legislation—recognize that this 
problem is primarily one of local re- 
sponsibility. I think it is also one of 
State responsibility, and I am as con- 
fident of the fact that if this bill passes 
we will be further closing the door 
against eventual State sharing of the 
cost of meeting this need, as I am of the 
fact that there just is not enough money 
in the Federal Treasury to solve all, or 
such a disproportionate portion, of State 
and local problems such as we are here 
concerned with. 

I do not object to Federal participa- 
tion in this type of program, in view of 
the Interstate nature of most of our 
streams and rivers. I think there is 
much more justification here for such 
participation that in many other areas 
formerly considered to be purely State 
or local in character but which the Fed- 
eral Government has invaded in recent 
years. I do, however, believe it to be 
unwise to expand Federal participation 
here before a “national conference on 
water pollution,” as the President pro- 
poses, has met to further consider all 
aspects of this problem. 

I also believe there is merit in con- 
sidering strengthening the enforcement 
provisions of the existing Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, and in encourag- 
ing the formation of more interstate 
compacts, along the lines of some al- 
ready in existence, whereunder States 
situated on a common river or stream 
have successfully solved their own pol- 
lution problems by themselves, without 
Federal aid or interference. 

Finally, it should also be mentioned 
that there is an apparent defect in the 
existing program, which this bill would 
not correct. Even though this is a water 
pollution control program, no controls 
were provided in the enabling legislation 
to insure that communities with genuine 
water pollution problems actually get 
Federal funds. Funds can now go even to 
towns and villages in the middle of des- 
erts or in arid regions many miles from 
any river, stream, creek, or brook of 
interstate character. 

It will be said, today, that the extra 
$40 million here authorized will not, in 
this era of $80 billion budgets, break the 
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Treasury. Of course it will not, but that 
points to the easy, the expedient way 
out. The issue we are facing is not that 
simple nor that narrow. Does anyone 
here suppose that this program will, with 
all its allure, tail off at $90 million a 
year, or that there will not soon be pres- 
sure to up the Federal share from its 
present 30 percent to something like the 
two-thirds share of urban renewal pro- 
grams Uncle Sam now shoulders for our 
cities? I think not, and while political 
expediency dictates a vote to override 
as being the popular thing to do, I also 
believe that it is time for some of us to 
call a halt to the trend toward big Gov- 
ernment whereunder we may eventually 
find it necessary to change our national 
bird from the American eagle to the 
mother hen. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
casting my vote to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto of H.R. 3610, I believe I am 
acting in line with the best interests of 
the people of the 32d Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York, which I have the honor 
to represent. We are well aware of the 
problem of clean water in my district. 
In fact the General Electric Co., one of 
our great manufacturing concerns, has 
been campaigning for clean water for 
many years and has in fact taken the 
lead in promoting action to end pollu- 
tion of our streams and lakes and rivers. 
Two important rivers run through my 
district, the Mohawk and the Susque- 
hanna. In both of these basins the 
problem of water pollution exists, par- 
ticularly in the case of the Mohawk 
River, a historic river that has not only 
seen great history but has in the past 
been the site of a great deal of recrea- 
tional activity. But the Mohawk is no 
longer as suitable as we would like for 
1 purposes because of pollu- 

on. 

The program of Federal assistance in 
the construction of local sewage treat- 
ment plants, which would have been 
continued and extended under HR. 
3610, has already proved most helpful in 
our locality. Because of this fact the 
bill received the support of New York’s 
Republican Governor, Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, and in addition received substantial 
and outspoken support from a great non- 
partisan organization interested in good 
government, the Schenectady League of 
Women Voters. 

Recently New York State has taken 
action to deal with the water pollution 
problem by ordering several communities 
located near the Mohawk River to under- 
take construction of sewage treatment 
facilities within a specified time limit. 
Unfortunately most of these communities 
are already taxing themselves to the hilt 
and simply cannot raise the additional 
funds needed to construct these plants. 
The cities of Johnstown, Cloversville, and 
Amsterdam in my district, for example, 
are all already suffering heavily from un- 
employment. Whatever funds are avail- 
able to them are being used to attract new 
industry. Their real estate tax rate is 
already oppressively high, and the 
chances of increasing this real estate tax 
to pay for sewage treatment facilities as 
mandated by the State is almost impossi- 
ble. The State, incidentally, has made 
no funds available for this purpose. 
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In situations like this the Federal 
water pollution program has met a 
tremendous local need. These communi- 
ties have been able to look toward the 
Federal Government for help, not to re- 
lieve them completely of the responsibil- 
ity for constructing their sewage plants 
but just to make it possible for them to 
get started without going completely into 
bankruptcy. If this program in H.R. 
3610 were enacted into law, Amsterdam, 
Johnstown, and Gloversville could, I 
am sure, have found it possible to get 
started on building the sewage treat- 
ment facilities the State has ordered 
them to build. Without this legislation 
on the books they will find it almost 
impossible to meet the deadline and 
water pollution will continue in the Mo- 
hawk Basin. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the Presi- 
dent that water pollution is. primarily 
a local problem. But as the experience 
in my district and in other districts has 
demonstrated, the virtue of the program 
covered by H.R. 3610 has been that it has 
actually stimulated local action to elim- 
inate water pollution. With the pro- 
gram wiped out, any further local action 
is bound to grind to a complete stop. 

Mr. Speaker, here we find a Federal 
aid program which is meeting a real 
local need and meeting it well. I be- 
lieve we have a responsibility to carry 
this kind of sensible and effective co- 
operation between Federal and local 
governments forward rather than end 
it. Surely, if we can afford to give bil- 
lions on billions of dollars away for simi- 
lar activities in foreign lands, we can 
also afford to extend a helping hand to 
our local governments when we see how 
valuable is the return to the Nation as 
a whole. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope the House will override the Presi- 
dential veto, and thereby assure the 
maximum national effort that is required 
in the field of water pollution control. 

The pollution of our Nation’s streams 
and rivers is one of our most serious 
problems today. 

It threatens the health of every citizen. 

It limits the growth of our towns and 
cities in many areas. 

It hinders and impairs the develop- 
ment of many fine industries which are 
dependent upon good water. 

In the final analysis, it saps and 
weakens our national health, strength, 
and vigor, and endangers future genera- 
tions of Americans. 

This bill provides for an annual ex- 
penditure, within our own country, of 
less than one-fortieth the sum which our 
President asks us to approve for foreign 
aid during the next year. 

I cannot understand an appraisal of 
our national resources which advises 
that we can afford to spend $4 billion a 
year on foreign aid, but cannot afford to 
spend $90 million a year to protect our 
country’s precious water supplies from 
pollution. 

This is the Presidential position, and I 
cannot accept it. 

If the veto is overridden, Congress will 
thereby authorize expenditure of $1,541,- 
520 in Federal funds, to match commu- 
nity expenditures for pollution control, 
in the State of Oklahoma next year. 
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For this purpose, the President’s 
budget now calls for only $342,560 in 
Oklahoma next year. 

The need is far too pressing for false 
economy in this critical field today. 

Let us therefore vote to override the 
veto, and protect our Nation’s water sup- 
ply for future generations. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the technical discussion of amend- 
ments and the explanation of the 
compromise figures that this bill now 
contains, the key issue remains obvious 
to each and every one of us, namely, that 
this is the first attempt of the 1960 ses- 
sion to disrupt the budget and plunge the 
Nation along a path of fiscal irresponsi- 
bility. 

Since this is an election year issue, 
those of you who practice political ex- 
pediency by supporting proposals despite 
glaring inconsistencies are attempting 
to delude the American public. Rarely, 
if ever, do the wild-eyed spenders display 
political courage and explain to their 
constituents that they, as taxpayers, pay 
dearly for all governmental expendi- 
tures. It is an easy thing to buy the 
votes of constituents. It takes states- 
manship and courage to represent the 
taxpayers and protect the integrity of 
the dollar. 


Much has been said to date and much 


will be said of the segments of our popu- 
lation that are faced with economic diffi- 
culties. The basic facts are these: that 
runaway inflation has been caused by 
the leftwing elements that have domi- 
nated the Congress for the last 6 years, 
and in keeping with socialistic philoso- 
phy practice one policy—spend, spend, 
and spend. 

President Eisenhower in his veto mes- 
sage clearly and emphatically stated the 
basic issue involved in this legislation, 
namely, that water pollution must be re- 
garded as a local and then a State re- 
sponsibility where the most practical 
controls must be maintained. He fur- 
ther pointed out the obvious fact that 
by holding forth promises of large-scale 
Federal participation, municipalities 
would be tempted to delay their own 
plans, thereby contributing to problems 
in water pollution abatement. 

The American taxpayer—and here 
may I emphasize that the one thing all 
Americans have in common is their mu- 
tual position as taxpayers—is watching 
us this afternoon to see that his elected 
representatives in the Congress of the 
United States act in accordance with a 
sound, practical manner for his true 
benefit and for the economic integrity 
of this era and generations to follow. 

I shudder, Mr. Speaker, when I think 
of the fantastic spending proposals be- 
ing presented, in the unholy attempt to 
purchase the votes of the American pub- 
lic, which, at the same time, would place 
a crippling burden of expanded bureau- 
cratic government upon the already bent 
shoulders of the taxpaying public. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
supporting the President’s veto of H.R. 

This legislation, if approved, would au- 
thorize an annual increase in Federal 
grants to municipalities for the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment works from $50 
million to $90 million which, over an 
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aggregate 10-year period contemplated 
in the bill, would total $900 million. I 
understand that President Eisenhower, 
on the other hand, believes that an an- 
nual expenditure of $20 million is suffi- 
cient to enable the Federal Government 
to play an appropriate part in this pro- 
gram. 

We have here a perfect example of 
a Federal program that should be turned 
back to the States in its entirety. There 
is no requirement in the pending legis- 
lation that municipalities with genuine 
pollution problems will receive the 
grants, Even where we deal with waters 
of an interstate nature, there is nothing 
to prevent States who have, for example, 
the same rivers flowing through their 
territories from signing an interstate 
compact to deal with the issue and I 
understand this has already been done 
in a number of instances. 

The whole subject of water pollution 
is a local matter and I see no reason 
why the Federal Government should be- 
come involved. Many municipalities 
have essential problems of water pollu- 
tion but, if they believe they may get 
Federal funds up to 30 percent of the 
cost of the project, they will ce 
be strongly tempted to delay their own 
efforts. I sincerely believe that Federal 
action should be limited to provide a 
stimulation to State and local action in 
this important field. 

We all recognize the importance of 
preserving our water resources, of clean- 
ing them up and of keeping them clean. 
It is not here a question of money since, 
if this were properly a Federal function, 
I would vote for several times this 
amount to preserve our natural re- 
sources. But I consider the prime re- 
sponsibility to be on business concerns to 
remove industrial pollution from our 
waters and for local taxpayer's to assume 
the major share of the financial burden 
involved. 

The presence of industry in any com- 
munity brings benefits to that commu- 
nity. It benefits the local citizens of that 
community in a variety of ways. Why 
should the Federal taxpayer at large be 
called upon to finance the solution of a 
problem that is created at the local level 
and which should be solved at the local 
level. More important, why should the 
citizens of communities not so affected 
be asked to share the responsibility of 
those towns or cities who will either not 
treat their sewage or treat it inade- 
quately? 

There are certain appropriate actions 
in the fields of control where only the 
Federal Government can act and where 
it should have authority to act. The 
Federal Government should also encour- 
age and assist State and interstate water 
pollution control agencies and I under- 
stand the funds recommended in the 
1961 budget are more than ample for 
this purpose. 

I do not say that the supporters of 
this legislation are trying to bust the 
budget, create deficit financing or in- 
fiation or otherwise act in a financially 
irresponsible manner. I do say that they 
are attempting to enlarge and perpetuate 
Federal jurisdiction and control in a field 
that properly belongs to the States and 
local governments. I also say that the 
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supporters of H.R. 3610 are in effect offer- 
ing a Federal subsidy to industry since 
their proposed legislation would relieve 
industry of a large share of the respon- 
sibility that rightfully belongs to it in the 
matter of pollution control. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the Congress 
will uphold the President’s veto and will 
then proceed to enact the appropriate 
legislation necessary to enable the Fed- 
eral Government to play its proper role 
in this important question. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
state my position on the issue before us 
concerning the President’s veto of H.R. 
3610, the Water Pollution Control Act. 

I am going to vote to override the veto. 
The purpose of this legislation is to 
further stimulate construction of needed 
municipal waste-treatment facilities to 
prevent the discharge of untreated or 
inadequately treated sewage or other 
waste into the waters of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Public 
Works for the last 6 years, I have become 
increasingly concerned over the rela- 
tively fixed water supply in the United 
States. Yet, more and more water is 
being used because of an increasing pop- 
ulation and more and more industrial- 
human wastes are being discharged into 
our waters because of expanding indus- 
try and suburban growth. 

In vetoing this bill the President would 
terminate the first successful program 
to remedy the polluted condition of the 
waters of this Nation. The sewage treat- 
ment plant construction grants are the 
very heart of the program. The States 
and municipalities of the Nation con- 
tribute the lions share of the construc- 
tion cost. For every Federal dollar given 
in grants, the non-Federal sources con- 
tribute $4.70 for sewage treatment plant 
building costs. 

Mr. Speaker, for the last 3 years these 
Federal construction grants have accel- 
erated the construction of municipal 
waste treatment facilities in my congres- 
sional district. Since the original act 
Was passed by Congress in 1956, seven 
cities and towns in the Second Massa- 
chusetts District have received a total of 
$1,246,204.74 in these grants for con- 
struction of sewage treatment plants, 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I list 
them here: 


Federal Approved 
tion cost | grant 
Aga 1, 490, 840 952 | A 1959. 
ee ag 15, 455 5 636 Pot 1959. 
250,477 | 75, 143 November 1958, 
710,000 | 213,000 | July 1950. 
9,597 | 2,878 1957. 
501,550 | 150, 465 Do, 
619, 673 | 184,680 | March 1957, 
seas | at | Zana aa 
280.000 | 84,000 | October 1958, 
645, 884 | 193,765 | May 1959. 


One more community, Ludlow, has an 
application pending and the city of Chic- 
opee will soon file an application for a 
sewage treatment plant grant. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include with my remarks three 
letters from League of Women Voters 
‘units in my district which are typical of 
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the volume of mail I have received sup- 
porting this water pollution control pro- 


gram, 
LEAGUE or WOMEN VOTERS, 
Northampton, Mass., January 26, 1960. 
The Honorable Enw. P. BOLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Borax: At our pleasant meeting 
at Mrs. Mann’s house on January 8, there 
was no time to discuss the prospects of H.R. 
3610, the bill to increase grants for sewage 
treatment plant construction. As you know, 
Northampton was helped—psychologically as 
well as financially—by the Federal aid for 
our new sewage treatment plant under Pub- 
lic Law 660, which H.R. 3610 amends. We 
know that such incentive aid brings about 
speedier action in a better spirit. Since the 
increase proposed in H.R. 3610 still leaves 70 
percent of the financial responsibility with 
the State and town, it remains an incentive 
grant, but will give effective aid to more 
communities, 

The League of Women Voters supports this 
bill as a desirable and important one in the 
battle against pollution, and hopes that the 
impending conference will result in its pas- 
sage in both Houses of Congress, 

Yours sincerely, 

Miss SARAH C. PORTER. 


LEAGUE oF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
The Honorable Enwarp P. BOLAND, 


House Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Botanp: After 4 years of re- 
search and study on water resources, the 
League of Women Voters has reached strong 
consensus on some of the various steps 
needed to meet present and future water 
problems of the people of the United States. 
As part of this program we believe that the 
Federal Government has a necessary role in 
financing water resources development, al- 
though State governments, local govern- 
ments, and private users should share costs 
based as far as possible on the benefits re- 
ceived and their ability to pay. 

The Federal grant-in-aid for pollution 
control program under Public Law 660 has 
proved very effective in Massachusetts in 
stimulating the development of local re- 
sponsibility for the construction of munici- 
pal water disposal plants. If recreation is 
to continue to play an important role in 
Massachusetts progress, pollution must be 
controlled. 

Therefore on behalf of the League of 
Women Voters of Springfield I should Itke to 
urge your support of the Blatnik bill, H.R. 
3610, which would continue to expand the 
present Federal incentive program for pol- 
lution control by which the Federal Govern- 
ment may pay up to 30 percent of the cost 
of sewage treatment plants where the local 
communities pay the balance, The States 
administer this program. 

‘We understand that a conference report to 


Dear Mn. Botanp: We want to urge you to 
continue your support of the Blatnik 
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Under a newly reached agreement in the 
League of Women Voters, we will also be sup- 
porting the Resources and Conservation Act 
of 1960, S. 2549, After 4 years’ study in the 
field of conservation and water resources, 
consensus has been reached throughout the 
league in all 50 States. 

In general this agreement centers on three 
areas: Overall long-range planning and 
development of water resources; comprehen- 
sive planning, development and water man- 
agement on a regional basis; and Federal 
financing of water resources development 
with State and local governments and pri- 
vate users sharing costs, as far as possible, 
based on benefits received and ability to pay. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lucy BENSON, 
Mrs. Bruce B. Benson, 
President. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to speak in support of the water 
pollution bill, the President’s veto to the 
contrary notwithstanding. I have read 
the President’s veto message with some 
care. I find it an intriguing statement 
of the issues involved—a statement that, 
with the deletion of a few non sequiturs, 
might well have been offered as a speech 
in favor of the bill. What I do not find 
in that message is any reason for vetoing 
the bill. 

The President began his message by 
assuring us that he is against water 
pollution. He points out, quite accu- 
rately, that “the rivers and streams of 
our country are a priceless national as- 
set.“ He assures us that he favors whole- 


the major non sequiturs, the President 
thereupon asserts that “local industrial 

” are “so closely involved” with 
pollution and its problem that the prob- 
lem can only be met by local and State 


brought under a program such as that 
envisaged in H.R. 3610. Local labor re- 
lations can be brought under the terms 
of Federal labor statutes. Local prob- 
lems of every sort are, and ought to be, 
brought under the aegis of Federal pro- 


Why is water pollution so exclusively 
heard 


Columbia River borders my State of 
Oregon and the great State of Washing- 
ton on the northern bank? Is the Presi- 


of his favorite vacation spots—the State 
of Colorado, shares the river named after 
it with several other States? 

I find the President's arguments on the 


What the President propose, in 
lieu of H.R. 3610? First, he resorts to 
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the favorite approach of anyone who 
wishes to avoid a problem. He suggests 
the appointment of a national conference 
to study the question. Mr. Speaker, 
what do we need with another national 
conference? If there is anything the 
Public Works Committee, after many 
months—yes, years—of study does not 
know about water pollution, no multi- 
headed national conference is going to 
find it out in a few days in Washington— 
at the taxpayers’ expense. 

In calling for this conference, the Pres- 
ident righteously points out that it is 
“unconscionable for one town or city 
deliberately to dump untreated or inade- 
quately treated sewage into a stream or 
river without regard to the impact of 
such action on the lives of downstream 
neighbors.” Mr. Speaker, this is pre- 
cisely the point. It is unconscionable, 
and there is no State or local authority 
that is broad enough to do anything 
about it. The President, in unusually 
cogent language has here summed up the 
best possible reason for voting to over- 
ride his veto. He has persuaded me. I 
shall so vote. 

In reading the President’s veto mes- 
sage, I felt that a typographical error had 
occurred at the end. I looked carefully, 
and in vain, for the familiar sentence 
which always closes any letter on a bill 
from an executive department. I refer, 
of course, to the sentence: 

The Budget Bureau advises me there is no 
Objection to the submission of this report. 


It is true the missing sentence was 
superfluous for if ever the Budget Bureau 
wrote a veto message, this wasit. There 
is no over reference, to be sure, to the 
budgetary question. But the veto mes- 
sage contains absolutely no logical state- 
ment which would uphold a veto. 

I can only conclude that water pollu- 
tion, like school construction, like ade- 
quate housing for our people, like ade- 
quate social security for our senior citi- 
zens—like so many other programs which 
this administration has blocked and 
studied to death— costs too much money. 

It is unfortunate that the health of our 
citizens, the utility of our waterways for 
recreational purposes, the adequacy and 
purity of our national water supply, is 
too expensive for this administration 
to worry about. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
incredible to me that this body finds it- 
self at this moment having before it the 
question of whether or not to override 
the President’s veto of H.R. 3610. This 
veto, if sustained, will cripple one of the 
most successful Federal grant programs 
ever enacted. 

The President, in his veto message, 
proposes additional studies and confer- 
ences when the time for accelerated ac- 
tion is long overdue. Further, the Presi- 
dent feels that the enactment of H.R. 
3610 would tempt municipalities to delay 
essential water abatement ef- 
forts while they waited for Federal funds, 
This statement has been repudiated by 
the President’s own Advisory Board, and 
A —— not applicable to the State 


E . unquestionably a 
domestic crisis that will continue to grow 
in seriousness in the months and years 
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ahead. Yes, there is local responsibility; 
but one only has to look at the Potomac 
River, which passes practically under 
the back porch of the White House, to 
grasp to some degree the national scope 
of the problem involved. 

The Honorable J. Millard Tawes, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Maryland, who has 
vigorously supported H.R. 3610 and has 
assisted the Maryland delegation in the 
House of Representatives, has furnished 
me, by messenger this morning, a most 
succinct statement as the value of the 
water pollution control program to the 
State of Maryland. The Governor has 
informed me that he supports fully our 
efforts to override the veto, and I would 
like to read into the Recorp at this point 
the Governor's statement: 

Iam deeply disturbed by the President's 
veto of H.R. 3610. This Federal grant pro- 
gram, in the short time that it has been in 
effect, has combated water pollution with 
a vengeance. 

This is the story in my own State of 
Maryland. We have received and allo- 
cated $2,241,622 of Federal funds since 
1957. This sum has already resulted in 
the construction of $10,496,115 worth of 
sewage-treatment facilities. My State 
board of health estimates that we need 
to build some $50 million worth of sew- 
age-treatment facilities to bring pollu- 
tion under control. I am happy to re- 
port that we are well under way. 

Our local communities, cities, towns, 
and sanitary districts, in cooperation 
with our State board of health, have pro- 
jected their construction plans for the 
next 3 years. The plans call for: 


land pollution problem in sight of early 
solution. 
As an example of cooperative federal- 
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tofore financially prohibitive construc- 
tion of needed sewage treatment facil- 
ities. Our State health department is 
now armed with additional authority to 
enforee antipollution measures and our 
cities have been given the necessary leg- 
islative authority to borrow and spend 
the necessary moneys. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the worst 
aspect of the President’s veto of the 
Blatnik amendment to the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act is that it is a direct slap 
at local initiative. 

The flood of mail which my office has 
received on the Presidential veto came 
from people and organizations on the 
local level who have moved ahead with 
great sacrifice and splendid initiative to 
meet the growing problem of water pol- 
lution control. They had counted on the 
backing of an administration which has 
constantly said that one of its great 
principles is the encouragement of local 
initiative to meet needs of the day. 

Yet, the veto destroyed a move that 
was based squarely on the principle that 
local initiative should be encouraged and 


In the Second District of Louisiana, 
this veto dealt a terrific blow to a host 
of local people who had shown their will- 
rt yi to attend to their local prob- 


23 T AA 
of Jefferson Parish wired me that: 

Residential expansion has been so rapid 
that many homes are equipped with septic 
tanks resulting in what we consider a 
serious health menace. After 2 years we 
have succeeded in getting a sewerage district 
for our area of 9,000 people. Plans have 
started for a central sewage treatment 
plant. Loss of Federal ald will probably kill 
this project. 


Here were people moving with good 
faith in a direction that would indicate 
they are completely willing to play their 
part in meeting a serious problem. 

From all over my district, the same 
word came. The Jefferson Parish Coun- 
cil said that “the continued growth of 
Jefferson Parish” on the rec- 


Spencer and 
said that need for the law was “very im- 
portant.” Here is an entire area looking 
to its needs and moving to meet them. 
The president of the Louisiana Munic- 
ipal Association, Sidney Gray, pointed 
out simply that “the towns and cities of 
Louisiana need the addition- 


proposed program sanitary sewerage 
facilities” for his community. He, too, 
could tell of the dedicated work and 
financial sacrifice of his people in mov- 
ing to meet the problem of pollution 

control. 
n 
administration 


understanding 
which has bombarded us constantly with 
statements about how it wanted to en- 
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The administration goes so far as to ad- 
mit that this is a nationwide problem. 
Yet it blandly flies in the face of the 
problem and its own solemn principle. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration has 
shown a lack of faith in its own princi- 
ples. It has confused and sadly discour- 
aged millions of people, including the 
people of the Second District of Louisi- 
ana, with its veto of the Blatnik amend- 
ment. 

The veto will meke even more critical 
the Nation’s pollution problem. It will 
intensify the pressure and the necessity 
in coming years for Congress to under- 
take a massive crash program to meet 
a national problem of monumental pro- 
portions. 

Worst of all, the veto disheartens the 
Americans who have been moving ahead 
meet a local problem. They have had 
the rug pulled out from under them by 
an administration which has promised 
time and again that such initiative and 
sacrifice would be encouraged and re- 
warded. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the period that the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act has been in effect, 
there has been in my State a con- 
tinuously increasing volume of interest 
in many communities to initiate action 
to abate the critical condition of pol- 
lution of our streams and our coastal 
areas. 

Maine has developed over recent years 
an ever-increasing popularity as a most 
agreeable recreational area. This popu- 
larity is certain to grow. But, Maine, 
blessed as it is with relatively clean 
waters, desperately needs the expanded 
financing available through this pro- 
gram, envisioned by H.R. 3610, which 
has been vetoed by the President. 

Several of our municipalities have al- 
ready taken advantage of this construc- 
tive program. Many others are in the 
process of planning to take advantage 
of the expansion which will be available 
if the veto of the President is overridden 
here, today. 

The issue seems entirely clear to me. 
Does America intend to clean up its 
polluted waters which are a dirty and 
filthy menace to our present and future 
generations with as much dispatch as 
is possible, or does America resign it- 
self with an attitude of financial de- 


My decision to support the expanded 
cleanup program by voting “aye” to 
override the President’s small economy- 
size thinking about a formidable na- 
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White House conferences while sewage 
flows all around us. 

Our rivers, streams, and coastal areas 
are a priceless heritage of which pol- 
lution by man makes a mockery. Of 
course, for pound-foolish reasons we can 
tolerate almost any disagreeable and un- 
sanitary condition. But the wise and 
prudent policy is to correct such condi- 
tions as expeditiously as constructive 
planning can be done. Anything less 
than this is selling out our heritage for 
a mess of sewage. 

Of course, I have received messages of 
opposition by industry, both individual- 
ly and collectively. The following is a 
typical position traditionally taken by 
the Associated Industries of Maine: 

Regarding H.R, 3610. We feel this bill far 
too costly and unduly restrictive. Also 
broadening scope of Federal authority seems 
neither necessary nor wise at this time. 
Respectfully urge your giving strong con- 
sideration to upholding Presidential veto. 


On the other hand, I am grateful for 
the support of far-sighted, clear-think- 
ing leaders, such as Mr. Frank G. Chap- 
man, executive secretary, Maine Mu- 
nicipal Association: 

Urge that you strongly support water 
pollution control bill H.R, 3610. Passage of 
this bill will assist several municipalities 
now applying for Federal assistance and will 
give greater stimulus to other communities. 


It is also encouraging to have the 
continued support of the Maine Water 
Improvement Commission whose execu- 
tive director and engineer, R. D. Mac- 
Donald wired as follows: 

Resolution of Maine Water Improvement 
Commission membership made at meeting of 
February 24 passage of Blatnik bill 
(H.R. 3610). This bill essential to con- 
tinuous speeding up of pollution abatement 
program. Urges your support, 


Sewer-choked rivers, poisoned streams 
and filthy shorelines are a critical detri- 
ment and a real threat in every part 
of the Nation; but to Maine, especially 
with its natural water resources, it is 
actually criminally negligent for us to 
tolerate this manmade filth to the point 
where living alongside of open sewers 
has become common practice. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, my vote, 
today, to override this misguided veto of 
the President is, in my opinion, one of 
the most constructive decisions which I 
have been privileged to make in this 86th 
Congress. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the dec- 
ade of the 1950's saw an awakening of 
the American people to the value of 
water. During this 10-year period, in 
community after community, all across 
the country, our people began to grasp 
the importance of conserving our water 
resources. And, for the first time we 
began to take concentrated action to 
conserve and develop and clean up our 
water and our rivers and streams. We 
became more aware of water pollution 
and its effects on the health and well- 
being of our population. 

I am confident, Mr. Speaker, that dur- 
ing the 1960’s we are going to witness an 
expansion of interest in 


I have seen this awareness of the im- 
portance of water develop in my own 
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State of Alabama. The people of the 
Seventh Congressional District, whom I 
have the honor to represent in the Con- 
gress, have demonstrated their aware- 
ness and their interest by making plans 
and forming organizations so as to get 
better water systems and to improve our 
rivers and streams. 

The Water Pollution Control Act, 
passed by Congress in 1956, is truly pio- 
neering legislation. It has greatly aided 
cities and towns in making proper plans 
for sewage treatment and disposal and 
has accelerated construction of munici- 
pal systems. 

In light of the success of the program 
to date, and in view of the unmet needs, 
it is indeed difficult to understand Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s action in vetoing 
H.R. 3610, a bill to increase grants for 
construction of sewage treatment works. 
It appears to me that the President is 
placing budgetary consicerations ahead 
of equally important considerations in 
this field. Our own streams are filled 
with filth, disease, and wastes of all 
sorts. 

The President's budget for this year, 
Mr. Speaker, called for a $20 million ap- 
propriation for pollution control pur- 
poses for fiscal 1961. This is $30 million 
less than we are spending for fiscal 
1960. In my own State of Alabama, 
cities are now seeking grants of $300,000, 
but only $45,000 of Alabama’s appropri- 
ation is left. 

Alabama used every dime of its first 
appropriation of $2,307,300 in 1957-58; 
we used every dime of our 1959 appropri- 
ation of $1,144,725; and we will use every 
dime of our 1960 appropriation of $1,122,- 
100. Let, a survey made by our State 
shows that some 30 communities still 
need Federal assistance totaling $3,223,- 
000 in order to correct and improve 
water pollution already surveyed. The 
needs of my State are much greater 
than the amount of money that would 
have been provided it under the bill 
vetoed by President Eisenhower. Ala- 
bama would have received $2,020,005 
under the vetoed bill, H.R. 3610. The 
President’s budget for this year would 
have given Alabama $448,890, or about 
15 percent of its need. 

I do not subscribe to the argument 
that communities would delay needed 
water-pollution abatement methods 
while awaiting a Federal grant. The 
facts are, Mr. Speaker, that Federal 
grants have speeded up construction and 
local efforts. Before the adoption of the 
Water Pollution Control Act in 1956, the 
annual average expenditure for pollu- 
tion control was $222 million. In 1957 
this rose to $351 million with Federal as- 
sistance. In 1958 it rose to $400 million. 

In the country as a whole, local com- 
munities have spent nearly $5 for every 
Federal dollar spent. 

I want to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
where these Federal grants have been 
going. Cities with a population of 5,000 
or less have received 64 percent of the 
Federal grants made to date. Cities 
with populations between 5,000 and 
10,000 have received 14 percent of the 
grants. President Eisenhower 
talks about communities and States tak- 
ing care of their own water problems, he 
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has forgotten that communities of this 
size do not have the tax base to raise 
the revenues necessary to do the job. 

Since 1956 when the Water Pollution 
Control Act was adopted, four communi- 
ties in the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Alabama have received grants. 
Oneonta received $38,883 on a $284,404 
project; Winfield received $42,000 on a 
$140,000 project; Haleyville received 
$108,600 on a $363,000 project; and 
Jasper received $250,000 on a $997,000 
project. 

Cordova has an application for a 
$90,000 Federal grant in order to begin 
a $300,000 project. But Cordova is com- 
peting for that money with two other 
Alabama cities. The three cities want a 
total of $400,000. Yet all that is left in 
the present budget is $45,000. 

And what of the future? Some 30 
Alabama communities have been sur- 
veyed by the State and need according 
to the survey $3,223,000 in Federal funds 
to help do the necessary work on pollu- 
tion and sewage treatment. 

Under the vetoed bill, Alabama would 
have received $2,020,000 next year. Un- 
der the President’s budget request the 
State would have received $448,890. 

I urge the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives to override the President’s veto of 
this bill. It will go a long way toward 
controlling pollution of our streams and 
water courses. It will make America 
stronger. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the House most certainly should vote 
to override the President’s veto on the 
water pollution bill before us. Unless 
we do, we are not keeping faith with the 
citizens of America. 

Today we hear a great deal of talk 
about meeting the Soviet challenge. But 
I believe, that in many ways, the job of 
meeting the needs of our own Nation 
and our own people poses every bit as 
great a challenge as the Soviet Union, 
for we cannot expect to successfully 
meet their challenge until we fulfill our 
own. 

The Nation today is falling behind in 
the fight against wasteful pollution. The 
problem can be expected to grow more 
serious and more expensive to resolve 
with each passing year. 

The President, in his veto message on 
H.R. 3610, emphasized that he recog- 
nized the rivers and streams of our coun- 
try as a priceless national asset. But his 
solution was that same, timeworn ad- 
ministration tactic of putting off a job 
that has to be done by calling another 
conference. 

I think Members of the House will 
agree that we have already had too many 
conferences and too much talk and too 
little action from the administration on 
the water-pollution issue. 

I believe that H.R. 3610 represents a 
program of prevention. It recognizes 
that the job must be done now and that 
a dollar spent now will save the tax- 
payer many, many times the amount 
having to be spent to do precisely the 
same job in the future. 

Water use in this country is expected 
to double within the next 20 years. The 
days are over when we can take water 
for granted. We cannot assume we are 
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always going to have all we need because 
scientists tell us that this is not the case. 

Our Nation’s exploding population is 
putting an ever-greater strain on our 
water resources. Just to insure that 
America’s tap be kept running, we have 
engaged in costly experiments in purify- 
ing brackish water and desalting sea- 
water. But what is needed in addition 
to such experiments is the broad attack 
on the pollution problem that is repre- 
sented in this legislation. 

It is pollution that destroys the use- 
fulness of water. Pollution is a topic 
on which too many people have become 
all too careless in America in recent 
years. New industries have boomed 
since World War II and they are tre- 
mendous users of water. The wastes 
that one such small chemical plant can 
pour into a stream, for example, can 
literally make that stream unusable as a 
water supply source for years. It is 
then, that the job or cleaning that 
stream takes on such grossly expensive 
proportions. 

The magazine U.S. News & World 
Report, in its February 29 issue, con- 
tains an article posing the question, 
“How Pure is Your City Water?” It 
points out that the problem of keeping 
drinking water free and clear from dis- 
ease-carrying organisms is becoming an 
increasing problem in many American 
cities. 

The story describes the scientific re- 
search being done on the Nation’s drink- 
ing water at the Robert A. Taft Sani- 
tary Engineering Center in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, I recommend the article for read- 
ing by everyone. It concludes with this 
telling quotation from Bernard B. Ber- 
ger, Chief of the Water Supply and 
Water Pollution Research Plant at the 
Center: “The burden on water is in- 
creasing. You put in a sewage treatment 
plant and there is unquestionably an im- 
provement in water below the plant. 
Working against that, however, is the 
growing population and the increasing 
industrial establishment of the country. 
It is going to take a lot of effort to stay 
even with the problem and more if we 
are going to make any improvement.” 

I think that H.R. 3610 is one good 
answer to the question posed in the U.S. 
News & World Report article. 

My own State of Idaho is one of the 
finest fishing and outdoor playgrounds 
in the United States. Maintaining 
stringent water pollution control and 
having modern sewage treatment plants 
in tip-top condition is vital to our well 
being and progress. Under the bill, 
Idaho would receive $1,060,065 for fiscal 
1961, and I must add that every dollar 
would be put to good use in my State. 

I think this legislation is sorely needed 
at this time. I emphasize again that an 
ounce of prevention now will save mil- 
lions, and possibly billions, of tax dollars 
in the future. It is the future for which 
we must plan if we to create a strong 
and healthy America for our ever- 
growing population. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, we have 
no further requests for time. 

I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the House, on recon- 
sideration, pass the bill, the objections 
of the President to the contrary not- 
withstanding? 

Under the Constitution, this vote must 
be determined by the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 249, nays 157, answering 
“present” 1, not voting 23, as follows: 


[Roll No. 6] 
YEAS—249 
Abernethy Giaimo Natcher 
Addonizio Granahan ix 
Albert Grant O'Brien, 11 
Alexander Gray O’Brien, N. T. 
Anderson, Green, Oreg. „ 
Mont. Green, Pa. O Hara, Mich 
Andrews Griffiths O'Neill 
Anfuso Hagen Oliver 
Ashley Hardy Passman 
Aspinall Hargis Patman 
Bailey Harmon Perkins 
Baldwin Hays Pfost 
Barden Healey Philbin 
Hébert Pilcher 
Barrett Hechler 
Bass, Tenn, Hogan Porter 
B Holifield Powell 
Bennett, Mich. Holland Preston 
Blatnik Holtzman Price 
Blitch Huddleston Prokop 
Hull Pucinski 
Boland Ikard Quigley 
Bolling Inouye Rabaut 
Bowles Irwin Randall 
Brademas Jarman Reuss 
Breeding Jennings Rhodes, Pa. 
Brewster Johnson, Calif, Riehlman 
Brock Johnson, Colo. Riley 
Brooks, Tex. Johnson, Md. Rivers, Alaska 
Broomfield Johnson, Wis, Rivers, S.C. 
Brown, Ga. Jones, Ala. Roberts 
Brown, Mo, Jones, Mo. Rodino 
Buckley Karsten Rogers, Colo. 
Burdick Rogers, Mass. 
Burke, Ky. Kasem Rooney 
Burke, Mass. Kastenmeier Roosevelt 
Byrne, Pa. Kee Rostenkowski 
Canfield Kelly Roush 
Carnahan Keough Rutherford 
Casey Kilday Santangelo 
Celler King, Calif. Saund 
elf King, Utah Saylor 
Chenoweth an Scott 
Clark Kitchin Selden 
Coad Kluczynski Shipley 
Coffin Kowalski Sikes 
Cohelan Landrum Sisk 
Conte Lane Slack 
Cook Lankford Smith, Iowa 
Curtin Lennon Smith, Miss. 
Daddario Spence 
Daniels Le Si 
Davis, Tenn. Libonati Steed 
Dawson Stratton 
Delaney McCormack Stubblefield 
Dent ‘cDowell Sullivan 
Denton McFall Teller 
McGinley Thomas 
Dingen McGovern Thompson, La. 
Donohue Macdonald Thompson, N. J. 
Doyle Thompson, Tex. 
Mack, III. Thorn 
Durham Madden Toll 
Edmondson Magnuson Trimble 
Elliott Marshail Udall 
Everett Martin Uliman 
Evins Matthews Vanik 
Farbstein Merrow Van Zandt 
Fascell Metcalf Vinson 
Fisher Meyer Walter 
Flood Miller, Clem Wampler 
Fiynn Mills Watts 
Fogarty Moeller Whitener 
Foley Monagan Whitten 
Forand Montoya Wier 
Fountain Moorhead Willis 
Frazier organ Wolf 
Friedel Morris, N. Mex. Wright 
Fulton Morris, O Tates 
Morrrison Young 
Garmatz Moss Zablocki 
Gathi: Moulder Zelenko 
Gavin Multer 
George Murphy 
NAYS—157 
Abbitt Allen Arends 
Adair Andersen, ore 
Alger Minn. Auchincloss 


es lenn Mumma 
Baker Goodell Murray 
Barry Griffin Nelsen 
Bass, N.H, Gross Norblad 
Bates Gubser Norrell 
Baumhart Haley Osmers 
Belcher Halleck Ostertag 
Bennett, Fla, Halpern Pelly 
Bentley Harris Pillion 
Berry Harrison Pirnie 
Betts Hemphill Poff 
Bolton Henderson Quie 
Bosch Herlong y 
Bray Hess Reece, Tenn 
Brooks, La. Hiestand Rees, Kans, 
Brown, Ohio Hoeven Rhodes, Ariz, 
Broyhill Hoffman, Til Robison 
Budge Hoffman, Mich. Rogers, Fla 
Byrnes, Wis Holt Rogers, Tex. 
Cahill Horan St. George 
Cannon Hosmer Schenck 
erberg Jackson Scherer 
Chamberlain Jensen Schwengel 
Chiperfield Johansen Short 
Church Jonas Siler 
Collier Judd Simpson, II. 
Corbett Kearns Smith, Calif. 
Cramer Keith Smith, Kans, 
Cunningham Kilburn Smith, Va. 
Curtis, Mass. Knox Springer 
Curtis, Mo, Kyl Taber 
Dague Lafore Taylor 
Davis, Ga. Laird Teague, Calif. 
Derounian Langen Thomson, Wyo. 
Latta Tollefson 
Devine Lindsay Tuck 
Dixon Lipscomb Utt 
Dooley McCulloch Van Pelt 
Dorn, N.Y. McDonough Wallhauser 
„8.0. McIntire Weaver 
McMillan eis 
Downing McSween Westland 
Mack, Wash Wharton 
Fenton Williams 
Fino May Wilson 
Flynt Meader Winstead 
Ford Michel Withrow 
Miller, N.Y. Younger 


Forrester 
Frelinghuysen Milliken 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—1 


Mahon 

NOT VOTING—23 
Alford Cooley Mitchell 
Baring Fallon O’Konski 
Becker Feighan Rains 
Bonner Kilgore Shelley 
Bow Mason Sheppard 
Boykin Miller, Teague, Tex. 
Burleson George Wainwright 
Colmer Widnall 


So, two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof, the veto of the President 
was sustained and the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Teague of Texas and Mr. Kilgore for, 
with Mr. Mahon against. 

Mr. Feighan and Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. 
Becker against. 

Mr. Rains and Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. 
Wainwright against. 

Mr. Widnall and Mr. Cooley for, with Mr. 
Bow against. 

Mr. Miller of California and Mr. Sheppard 
for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Alford and Mr. Baring for, with Mr. 
Minshall against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Mitchell with Mr. O'Konski. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Teague] and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KILGORE]. Were they pres- 
ent they would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” Therefore, I withdraw my 
vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
message and the bill, together with the 
accompanying papers, are referred to 
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the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed. 

The Clerk will notify the Senate of the 
action of the House. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from INDIANA [Mr. WAMPLER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
voted today to override President Eisen- 
hower’s exceptionally inadvisable veto of 
the Congress’ legislative recommenda- 
tions for continuing and expanding the 
Nation’s impressively beneficial domestic 
program to assist local communities com- 
bat health and safety dangers resulting 
from water pollution. 

While asking Congress to appropriate 
$4.1 billion of the taxpayers’ money to 
strengthen the military and economic 
positions of other countries throughout 
the world, Mr. Eisenhower, once again, 
through some mysterious reasoning 
process, has decided to turn his back 
on our fundamental domestic needs— 
such as clean, filth-free water. 

I think it significant, Mr. Speaker, to 
point out that the administration’s very 
generous foreign aid program contem- 
plates, as it has in the past, the construc- 
tion of oversea civic improvement facili- 
ties of exactly the same or of a very 
similar nature to those which, by Presi- 
dential veto, will be to an appreciable ex- 
tent denied the United States. 

Although the administration, in a 
commendable, but frenzied and often 
self-defeating dedication to budget bal- 
ancing, has extolled, long and hard, the 
extreme virtues of “paying your own 
way” and “standing on your own two 
feet,” the Chief Executive apparently 
has overlooked the fact that for every 
Federal dollar awarded a community for 
sewage plant construction local interests 
put up almost five times that amount, 

Nonetheless, the President has re- 
jected Congress’ quite modest proposal 
to increase from $50 million to $90 mil- 
lion a year for 10 years the water pollu- 
tion abatement program; a program de- 
signed to free the Nation’s communities 
from the painfully obvious health perils 
of sewage-laden waters, 

Contrary to the administration's belief 
that local municipalities would delay es- 
sential water pollution abatement efforts 
while they waited for Federal funds, it 
has been pointed out that local sewage 
facilities construction has increased 
from 60 to 75 percent over the previous 
5-year average prior to the time grants 
were available. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act commands, understand- 
ably, universal respect, popularity, and 
appeal. In the State of Indiana, as of 
December 31, 1959, 33 cities and towns 
have received funds under the act. They 
are: Alexandria, Bloomfield, Carmel, Co- 
lumbia City, Decatur, Ellettsville, Evans- 
ville, Fairmount, Fort Wayne, Fremont, 
Galveston, Gas City, Huntingburg, 
Jonesboro, Lagrange, Martinsville, Mid- 
dletown, Monon, Morristown, Napoleon, 
New Albany, North Vernon, Palmyra, 
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Paoli, Petersburg, Pierceton, Shelbyville, 
Sullivan, Sunman, Tipton, Vincennes, 
Wabash, and Winchester. 

Indiana localities which have taken 
advantage of the act’s provisions to help 
reduce, if not rid, their communities of 
water pollution problems range in popu- 
lation from less than 2,500 to 250,000. 

For the 33 Indiana sewage treatment 
projects, eligible construction costs have 
been approved totalling $21,116,102, on 
the basis of which the Government has 
made grant offers of $4,099,895. Cur- 
rently, there are 12 Indiana projects 
under construction for which eligible 
costs total $13,674,911 and grants have 
been made amounting to $2,112,182. 
Thirteen Indiana projects costing $4,- 
369,290 have been completed; the Gov- 
ernment supplied $1,205,743. 

I note, with interest, Mr. Speaker, that 
the community of Carmel, Ind., which I 
have the honor to represent, received a 
grant under the act in December 1959, 
for $87,955.20 on a new treatment plant 
costing a total of $293,184. 

In addition, the U.S. Department of 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Public Health Service, has received ap- 
plications from 26 other Indiana towns 
and cities for grants under the act, in- 
cluding the city of Zionsville, Ind., which 
has requested $132,000 for a pollution 
control project estimated to cost 
$483,000. 

There are also, I am informed, 23 more 
Indiana community applications for 
Water Pollution Control Act grants pres- 
ently pending before the Stream Pollu- 
tion Control Board, Department of 
Health, State of Indiana, 1330 West 
Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Terre Haute, the largest city in the Sixth 
Indiana Congressional District, I am 
told, is expected to file an application 
for sewage treatment construction plant 
funds. 

Indiana’s Water Pollution Control Act 
allocation for fiscal 1960, Mr. Speaker, 
was $1,040,825. Upon investigation, I 
have determined that as of February 15, 
1960, Indiana had obligated all but $2,000 
of its 1960 Pollution Control Act funds, a 
fact which I think testifies eloquently to 
the act’s absolute appeal and strongly in- 
dicates that President Eisenhower's con- 
tention that water pollution control is 
fundamentally a local responsibility is 
shaky, if not incorrect, at least in the 
State of Indiana. 


AERONAUTICS AND SPACE—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H, DOC, NO. 
349) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, together with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 


and ordered to be printed with illustra- 
tions: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Section 206(b) of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958, I am transmitting herewith the 
second annual report on the Nation’s 
activities in the fields of aeronautics and 
space. 


r ̃²˙ wu ee 
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During 1959, the Nation’s space effort 
moved forward with purpose and its ac- 
complishments were many, as this re- 
port recounts. In the short period of a 
single year, a program of great com- 
plexity and scope was alined so that 
the scientists of many organizations in 
and out of Government could pool and 
coordinate their knowledge and skills, 
Much information of far-reaching sig- 
nificance was acquired on the frontiers 
of science and technology; substantial 
gains were made, ranging from advances 
in aircraft and space vehicle design to 
greatly improved understanding of the 
atmospheric and space environment in 
which our planet exists and by which its 
natural forces and life are conditioned. 

The year was also one of transition. 
The national space program grew in 
breadth and depth—benefiting greatly 
from the tremendous efforts of the Amer- 
ican scientists and technicians who, in 
the short space of the past 5 years, have 
performed miraculously in developing 
U.S. rocket technology. 

This report details the steps taken 
during 1959 to establish a firm founda- 
tion for a dynamic program of space ex- 
ploration, and it summarizes the con- 
tributions of Federal agencies toward the 
paramount goal: the conquest of space 
for the benefit of all mankind. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, February 22, 1960. 


DISPENSING WITH PRIVATE CALEN- 
DAR NEXT TUESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Private 
Calendar on Tuesday next may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection, 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection, 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN FRAN- 
CIS E. WALTER, CHAIRMAN, COM- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN AC- 
TIVITIES, BEFORE AMERICANISM 
COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION AT NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 

my remarks and to include an address. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker and gen- 
tlemen of the House, on last Monday on 
the occasion of George Washington’s 
birthday, I had the distinct privilege of 
accompanying our colleague the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
to New Orleans to be signally honored by 
the American Legion. He was presented 
with the George Washington Great 
American Award. On that particular 
occasion, the distinguished gentleman 
delivered what, in my opinion, is one of 
the finest and most far reaching ad- 
dresses on the subject of communism 
and infiltration into our American way 
of life that I have ever heard. The ad- 
dress is of such great moment, Mr. 
Speaker, that I believe it proper that I 
take this particular time to call it to the 
attention of every Member of the House 
of Representatives and to invite every 
Member to read this address which, un- 
der the unanimous consent of the House, 
I shall add to my extension of remarks 
at this time. 

May I say again, Mr. Speaker, the 
House should be proud of the chairman 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities for the splendid job he is doing 
and for his devotion to duty. He is a 
credit to this body. 

Mr. Speaker, the address by our col- 
league is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES, BEFORE AMERICANISM COMMIS- 
SION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, First DIS- 
TRICT OF LOUISIANA, AT THE MONTELEONE 
Horet, New ORLEANS, LA., FEBRUARY 22, 
1960 
It is a gratifying experience for me to visit 

at the grassroots of our Nation with those 

who are dedicated to fundamental Ameri- 
canism. In fact, if it were not for an oc- 
casional refreshment and invigoration which 
comes from a fellowship of this kind, those 
of us who are constantly confronted in our 
official duties with the machinations of the 

Communist conspiracy would become hope- 

lessly discouraged. 

I am especially gratified at the opportunity 
of joining here my colleague, Ep WILLIS, 
with whom it is my privilege to serve on 
both the House Judiciary Committee and 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 
I can testify from firsthand observation 
that he is one of the outstanding Americans 
on Capitol Hill who is doing a tremendous 
job not only for the people whom he repre- 
sents, but for his State and Nation, Like- 
wise, I am happy to pay tribute to my good 
friend, Ep HÉBERT, who is always firmly on 
the side of sound government and the cause 
of Americanism. Louisianians may take jus- 
tiflable pride in both of these men because 
they reflect great credit on you who have 
sent them to the Halls of Congress. 

It is appropriate that the commemoration 
of the birthday of George Washington be 
observed by an organization which grew out 
of the crucible of a war to defend this Re- 
public which Washington did so much to 
establish. The guns of World War I were 
hardly silent before the American Legion 
was formed at a caucus of the first Ameri- 
10 Expeditionary Force held in Paris, in 

On Armistice Day, less than a year later, 
in a small town of Centralia, Wash., veterans 
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of the newly formed American Legion pre- 
pared for appropriate ceremonies and a 
parade. To the lively tune of World War I 
music the parade began. After only a few 
paces eight of their number lay sprawled 
in the middle of the street, four dead and 
four severely wounded by machineguns in 
the hands of the subversive Industrial 
Workers of the World. That baptism in 
blood caused the national convention of the 
American Legion which was then in session 
to bring into being the National American- 
ism Commission of which this Louisiana 
commission is an integral part and which 
through the years has been in the forefront 
of the fight against subversion and for the 
cause of freedom. In establishing the Na- 
tional Americanism Commission, the Amer- 
ican Legion took cognizance of an all-im- 
portant fact: that the freedom which was 
bought with bloodshed and human life on 
the battlefield could be lost in other arenas 
on conflict. 

As one who is a veteran of both World 
Wars I and II, I would be the last to under- 
rate the importance of military strength as a 
necessary safeguard of our freedom. The 
clash of arms at Bunker Hill, Lexington, and 
Concord, the roar of cannon in the Argonne 
Forest, the hail of steel on the beaches of 
Normandy, Guadalcanal, and Okinawa attest 
to the role of physical force as a price of lib- 
erty. We are spending over $40 billion this 
year for military defense and you who have 
faced the enemy on field of battle know that 
we cannot afford a second-best military 
establishment. 

But the obvious question is: Who and 
where is the enemy? Just a few months ago 
the Premier of the Soviet Union visited these 
shores and repeatedly and solemnly assured 
us of his peaceful intentions. What does he 
mean by “peaceful intentions’? His record 
of murder, deceit, treachery, broken prom- 
ises, and brush-fire wars over the globe 
hardly confirms his professions of peace- 
ful intention if that term is to be con- 
strued as an absence of confiict. Without 
accrediting any good faith whatsoever to 
Ehrushchey and his cohorts, however, as 
calculating realists bent on world domina- 
tion by the Communist conspiracy, they 
must recognize the folly of an all-out 
thermonuclear war in which there can be 
no victor. In this relative military stale- 
mate, then, the chief arena of conflict be- 
tween the forces of freedom and interna- 
tional communism shifts from the mili- 

to the nonmilitary. The enemy’s 
threat, however, becomes even more danger- 
ous, because it is more difficult to detect 
and engage in combat. His arsenal includes 
weapons of internal subversion, espionage, 
sabotage, propaganda, and economic and 
political warfare. His objective remains 
the same: destruction of all free societies, 
conquest of the world and enslavement 
of mankind. The battlefields are every in- 
stitution and organization of society in- 
cluding the home, the church, the school, 
and every agency of our Government. 

As chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities which is charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining a con- 
tinuous surveillance over the operation of 
the Communist conspiracy on American soil, 
I regret to report that the forces of athe- 
istic communism have penetrated the lines 
of our defense on every front and that 
they are gnawing now at the vitals of our 
Republic. Time would not permit me to 
discuss with you all of the fronts on which 
the Communist subversive warfare is being 
waged in America. Let me, therefore, com- 
ment on a typical single breakthrough by 
the Communist conspiratorial forces, name=- 
ly, in the field of legal subversion. 

Over the course of the last 20 years, due 
largely to the intense efforts of the in- 
vestigating committees of the Congress and 
the work of such patriotic organizations as 
the American Legion, there were forged 
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formidable legal weapons to cope with the 
Communists and Communist activities. 
But, as you shall shortly see, many of these 
weapons have been blunted and rendered 
ineffective by judicial interpretation or have 
been lost in a maze of continuances and 
delays so that for all practical purposes most 
of our laws against subversion are presently 
only so many words in the musty lawbooks— 
impotent and archaic. Let me give you a few 
illustrations. 

In 1950—10 years ago—after exhaustive 
and painstaking efforts, the Congress of the 
United States enacted the Internal Security 
Act which requires registration with the At- 
torney General of Communist organizations 
and disclosures by them of certain informa- 
tion. The legal processes involved con- 
templated a finding against the Communist 
Party itself, and thereafter similar findings 
against the hundreds of Communist fronts 
which are operating in the United States. 
Notwithstanding the fact that all of the 
administrative processes have long since 
been completed, and that 4 years ago the 
Supreme Court had full argument on the 
case, the Court has yet to issue its opinion. 
Just several days ago, on February 5, the 
Court, on petition of the Communist Par- 
ty’s lawyers, again continued the case until 
next October. A companion case arising 
under the Smith Act has been on the 
Court’s docket for five successive terms and 
has been twice fully argued. Mr. Justice 
Olark, in dissenting from the Court's order 
continuing this case, stated, “I have found 
no appellate case in the history of the Court 
that has been carried on the active docket 
so many consecutive terms or argued so 
often.” 

The Smith Act, which is involved in the 
companion case, has all but been emascu- 
lated by the Court. The Smith Act has 
two principal provisions, the first of which 
makes it a crime to teach and advocate the 
forcible overthrow of the U.S. Government. 
The second principal provision of the 
Smith Act makes it a crime to organize a 
group committed to the overthrow of the 
Government. In Yates y. The United States 
the Supreme Court reversed convictions un- 
der the Smith Act of 14 known leaders of 
the Communist conspiracy operating on 
American soil. In this opinion, which is a 
masterpiece of legal juggling with plain 
meaning of words, the Court held that the 
teaching and advocating of the forcible over- 
throw of the U.S. Government was not 
punishable even though the Smith Act says 
it was. The Court likewise said that the 
term “organize” as used in the Smith Act 
Was meant by the Congress to refer only to 
the acts of organizing the original Commu- 
nist Party some 40 years ago and did not 
embrace other organizational activities en- 
gaged in by Communists since then. Since 
the Court’s opinion in the Yates case in 
June of 1957, the convictions of over 30 key 
Communist leaders have been reversed on 
the basis of its language in that case. 
Judge Richard H. Chambers of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals, in reversing the convic- 
tions of 11 Communist Party leaders because 
of the decision in the Yates case, said that 
this decision “leaves the Smith Act, as to 
any further prosecutions under it, a virtual 
shambles.” 

And here are the words of Dorothy Healey 
Connelly, chairman of the Los Angeles Com- 
munist Party, respecting the Court’s opin- 
ion: “This is the greatest victory the Com- 
munist Party in America has ever received.” 

But the Yates case is not unique in its 
decimation of our security laws. It only 
follows a pattern. In Cole v. Young, the 
Supreme Court ruled that an employee of 
the Federal Government could not be dis- 


“sensitive position.” In other words, ac- 
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cording to the Court’s opinion, it is per- 
fectly proper to have a Communist in the 
file room where security reports are kept so 
long as his official position does not tech- 
nically entitle him to have access to the 
reports. In passing, may I say that, as a 
result of the decision in the Cole v. Young 
case, 109 employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment who had been dismissed as security 
risks have now been restored to Govern- 
ment service, including employment in such 
agencies as the Air Force, the Army, and 
the Navy; and 74 are still on the rolls. 

In the Kent-Briehl case the Supreme 
Court reviewed the action of the Secretary of 
State who had denied applications for pass- 
ports filed by known, identified Communist 
agents. The Court struck down his author- 
ity to withhold the passports on the theory 
that the passports were being denied be- 
cause of their “beliefs and associations.” 
Shortly afterwards, the Committee on Un- 
American Activities conducted a series of 
hearings in which we interrogated over a 
dozen International Communist agents who 
then had in their possession U.S. passports 
which had been issued to them to use in 
their worldwide missions on behalf of the 
Communist conspiracy. 

The first witness whom we heard was 
Harry Bridges, head of the International 
Longshoremen’s Union, an International 
Communist agent, who had just returned 
from Europe where he had traveled on a 
U.S. passport for the purpose of conferring 
with the leaders of Communist controlled 
longshoremen unions. He bluntly told our 
committee that in event of war in the Far 
East with Red China, he would do all in 
his power to block shipment of munitions 
to our allies. He left the United States 
again shortly after the hearings on a US. 
passport to confer with Communist agents 
in the Far East. 

Just last year in the case of Greene v. 
McElroy the Supreme Court held invalid vir- 
tually the entire industrial security program 
of the Defense Department on the ground 
that it is not clear that the President or 
the Congress “within their constitutional 
powers specifically have decided that the im- 
posed procedures are necessary and warranted 
and have authorized their use.” Listen to 
these words of Mr. Justice Clark in his dis- 
sent to the Court’s opinion: 

“Surely one does not have a constitutional 
right to have access to the Government's 
military secrets. 

- . s. s * 

“What for anyone else would be consid- 
ered a privilege at best has for Greene been 
enshrouded in constitutional protection. 
This sleight of hand is too much for me.” 

In the Nelson case, the Court blocked all 
prosecutions of subversives under State laws. 
In the Jencks case the Court ripped to shreds 
the protective security of secret FBI reports. 
In Nowak v. The United States the Court held 
that before a Communist can be denatu- 
ralized, it must be shown not only that he 
Was a member of the Communist Party but 
that he, within his own mind, subjectively 
knew of the program of the Communist 
Party. This, of course, is impossible of proof. 
In Rowalt y. Perfetto the Supreme Court 
ruled that in attempting to deport a Com- 
munist alien, proof of the alien’s member- 
ship in the Communist Party was not sufi- 
cient to sustain the order of deportation; that 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
had to prove that the alien in addition had 
what the Court described as a “meaningful 
association with the Communist Party.” 
This, Hkewise, is impossible of proof. 

I could go on to the point of monotony 
with case after case in similar vein, but I 
shall mention only one more, the Watkins 
case, in which the Court stated that a con- 
gressional committee has unquestioned 


power to expose graft, corruption, waste, and 
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inefficiency, but that it cannot expose Com- 
munist activity because the Court equates 
this with “political action and political be- 
lief.” 

Lest I appear to be alone in my concern 
over this pattern of the Court's opinions, let 
me point out that several months ago the 
Conference of Chief Justices of the Appellate 
Courts of the States issued a grave warning 
in its report on Federal-State relationships 
as affected by judicial decisions, and ex- 
pressed dire apprehensions over the Court’s 
reckless disregard of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Anglo-Saxon system of law. 

Likewise, a special committee on Com- 
munist strategy, tactics, and objectives of 
the American Bar Association, after exten- 
sive study of the Court's opinions in security 
cases, stated: 

“Many cases have been decided in such a 
manner as to encourage an increase in Com- 
munist activity in the United States through 
invalidation of State sedition statutes, and 
limitation of State and Federal investigating 
powers in the field of subversion although 
these cases might readily have been disposed 
of without so broadly limiting national and 
State security efforts. The paralysis of our 
internal security grows largely from con- 
struction and interpretation centering 
around technicalities emanating from our 
judicial process which the Communists seek 
to destroy, yet use as a refuge to masquerade 
their diabolical objectives.” 

But, you may properly ask, what can or 
should be done to patch up the holes in 
the dike? Every one of these decisions and 
others which I have not mentioned are or 
have been the subject of legislative proposals 
in the Congress for the avowed purpose of 
repairing the damage done to our security 
system by the Court’s opinions. I myself 
have sponsored over a dozen such bills. But 
the legislative process, as you know, is slow 
and tedious. It involves extensive hearings, 
preparation of reports, debates in two bodies 
of the Congress, and with the continuous 
stream of adverse decisions, it is, to say the 
least, discouraging to try to keep up with 
the Court’s assault on our security system, 

But why are we confronted with this situ- 
ation in which the handiwork of the Con- 
gress, which is composed of some of the ablest 
lawyers of the Nation, passes the scrutiny of 
the Federal trial judges and of the appellate 
courts until it reaches the Supreme Court 
where it is destroyed? ‘You, here in the 
Southland, perhaps more than in any other 
section of our Nation, have heard condemna- 
tion of the Court and its opinions. Without 
taking issue with you on this score, let me 
call your attention to a situation which, I 
suggest, may have some bearing on the ques- 
tion, namely, the activities of Communist 
agents who are trained in the law. 

Last year the Committee on Un-American 
Activities issued a report entitled Commu- 
nist Legal Subversion—The Role of the Com- 
munist Lawyer.” In this report the commit- 
tee points out that there is an elite corps 
of Communist lawyers who use the legal 
instruments of our society for the destruc- 
tion of the very Government which sus- 
tains it. 

In the past decade alone, our committee 
report states, identified Communist lawyers 
appeared in person before the U.S. Supreme 
Court or were on the principal brief in at 
least 32 important cases adjudicated by the 
Court on some vital issue affecting the opera- 
tions of the Communist Party itself—but in 
none of these cases did the Court indicate 
its awareness that the lawyers who were 
practicing before it were themselves members 
of the Communist conspiratorial apparatus, 
In connection with our committee hearings 
on other subjects, more than 100 persons who 
have been identified as members of the Com- 
munist Party have also been identified as 
members of the bar. 
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I need not emphasize here that a Commu- 
nist operates under an iron discipline which 
places his party's subversive purposes above 
professional and personal loyalties. Hear 
these words from a Communist pamphlet: 

“A Communist must utilize a political 
trial to help on the revolutionary struggle. 
Our tactics in the public proceedings of the 
law courts are not tactics of defense but 
of attack. Without clinging to legal for- 
malities, the Communist must use the trial 
as a means of bringing his indictments 
against the dominant capitalist regime and 
of courageously voicing the views of his 

arty.” 

s The Special Committee on Communist 
Tactics, Strategy and Objectives of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association when confronted with 
these issues urged the disbarment of lawyers 
who are found to be members of the Com- 
munist Party or who invoke the fifth amend- 
ment regarding party membership. But 
then, my friends, we begin again the monoto- 
nous, vicious circle in the courts. In the 
Konigsberg case, the Supreme Court over- 
ruled the California court which had de- 
nied an applicant admission to the bar when 
he refused to answer questions about his 
Communist Party connections. 

Permit me here, in all earnestness, to quote 
Scripture: 

Mark 8: 18: “Having eyes, see ye not? 
And having ears, hear ye not? And do ye 
not remember?” 

I need not impress you of this Commission 
that the stakes are high or that time is 
running out. I have, as I previously stated, 
discussed with you only one front in which 
the Communists are breaking through our 
lines of defense. The same story can be told 
on the many other fronts—in the field of 
propaganda, espionage, Communist activities 
among our youth, in our schools, in our de- 
fense plants, and in our communications 
facilities. 

Is there an analogy? Can we look to his- 
tory for a similar course of events? Let me 
conclude with neither optimism nor pessi- 
mism by quoting a letter written by George 
Washington to his cousin, Lund Washing- 
ton, on June 12, 1776: 

“Heaven knows how truly I love my coun- 
try; and that I embarked in this arduous 
enterprise on the purest motives. But we 
have overshot our mark; we have grasped at 
things beyond our reach; it is impossible we 
should succeed; and I cannot with truth say 
that I am sorry for it; because I am far from 
being sure that we deserve to succeed. 

“Our want of skill, our want of ammuni- 
tion, in short, our want of everything which 
an army ought to have, are all, no doubt, 
exceedingly against us; but they are all 
nothing to our want of virtue. * * * 

“There are not a hundred men in America 
that know our true situation; three-fourths 
of the Congress itself are ignorant of 
it. se? 

„If it be the will of God, that America 
should be independent of Great Britain, and 
that this be the season for it, even I and 
these unhopeful men around may not be 
thought unworthy instruments in His hands. 
And should we succeed, we are heroes, and 
immortalized beyond even those of former 
times; whereas, disgrace only, and intolerable 
infamy await our retreat. In this persua- 
sion I resolve to go on, contented, to save 
my country, or die in the last ditch.” 


A PROGRAM TO CONSTRUCT MORE 
POLARIS SUBMARINES TO BUILD 
MORE RAPIDLY A GENUINELY IN- 
VULNERABLE NUCLEAR DETER- 
RENT FORCE 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks in the body of the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced for appropriate refer- 
ence legislation which would appropriate 
$975 million for the construction of six 
Polaris ballistic missile submarines over 
and above those already provided for in 
the President’s 1961 defense budget. 

Mr. Speaker, the debate on our na- 
tional defense posture has been a long 
and bitter one. I am one who believes 
it has also been a most constructive and 
helpful debate and has served to awaken 
the people of America to the needs of our 
national defense in these difficult days. 
But even in a democracy, Mr. Speaker, 
debate cannot continue indefinitely. In 
my judgment the time for debate has 
ended and the time for appropriate ac- 
tion is upon us. 

This legislation is offered today in an 
effort to provide what I believe to be the 
most important significant step forward 
that this Congress can take to make sure 
that none of the dire consequences which 
have been suggested as a result of our 
unpreparedness will occur. 

Mr. Speaker, looking back over this 
debate on our national defense, there has 
been a surprising amount of general 
agreement. There is agreement, for 
instance, that the United States is 
stronger today than the Soviet Union or 
any other power in terms of overall de- 
fense, because of the tremendous and 
undoubted strength of our long-range 
manned bombers of the Strategic Air 
Command. But it is also admitted by 
everyone in this debate, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Soviet Union can be expected in the 
months immediately ahead to increase 
her production of long-range interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles at a rate greater 
than our own, and as these ballistic mis- 
siles are developed, in numbers which we 
can incidentally only judge at and not 
determine with real accuracy, then the 
power of our Strategic Air Command will 
drop correspondingly, because as the 
number of missiles increases the vulner- 
ability of these planes, the possibility of 
their being destroyed on the ground be- 
fore they can even leave to deliver their 
deterrent blows, will be increased. 

This situation is a serious one indeed, 
as even the officials of the Air Force 
themselves recognize. ‘The increasing 
vulnerability of our long-range bomb- 
ers, which today constitute the major 
basis of our nuclear deterrent power, 
could, for example, give the Soviets the 
temptation to strike us first before we 
are prepared to strike back, And it 
could also make our own leaders perhaps 
somewhat uncertain of themselves in de- 
ciding when to launch a deterrent blow. 
If we had to wait for incoming missiles 
to fall to make certain that they really 
were missiles and that they really were 
directed against us, we might be tempted 
to fire quickly and perhaps even mis- 
takenly rather than run the risk of los- 
ing our deterrent force altogether. 

For all these reasons, Mr. Speaker, the 
Air Force itself has called for the inaugu- 
ration of a so-called airborne alert, and 
there has been again general recognition 
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on all sides in the current national de- 
bate on defense that such an alert is 
desirable at some particular time in the 
months ahead. 

Given these facts, Mr. Speaker, on 
which, as I have indicated, there is, 
after all, a surprisingly large amount of 
general agreement, it follows then that 
our most urgent present need in the field 
of defense is to switch as rapidly as pos- 
sible from a basic nuclear deterrent 
power which rests upon a weapon like 
the Strategie Air Command which is vul- 
nerable and which is destined to become 
increasingly so, to one that is just as in- 
vulnerable as we can possibly make it. 
A good deal has been said in this debate 
about the matter of a missile gap and 
the so-called numbers game, revolving 
around a comparison of the number of 
long-range missiles in our possession as 
against the number of long-range mis- 
siles in the possession of the Soviets on 
any particular date. 

But I submit, Mr. Speaker, that more 
important than any mere comparison of 
numbers should be the recognition that 
our really urgent need is to build our 
deterrent power around a weapon which 
is invulnerable rather than vulnerable; 
and if we can achieve this kind of in- 
vulnerability, differences in numbers 
need not disturb us so greatly. The 
quicker we shift from a vulnerable to an 
invulnerable deterrent, the more certain 
are we to be safe and secure. 

Such an invulnerable weapon is al- 
ready available to us in the Polaris bal- 
listic missile firing submarine. It has 
been almost completely tested and engi- 
neered by the Navy and is expected to 
be fully operational in the fall of this 
year. This weapon is therefore available 
well ahead of any other that has been 
planned or conceived, and is also closer 
to absolute invulnerability than any 
other we have been talking about. This 
being so, Mr, Speaker, it seems to me 
that the only wise course is for this Con- 
gress to determine that we should move 
as quickly as possible to switching our 
deterrent power from the long-range 
manned bomber striking force to the 
Polaris ballistic missile firing submarine. 
The Chief of Naval Operations has testi- 
fied that we need 45 of these ships on 
station in order to feel fully secure. If 
the President’s 1961 budget is approved 
as recommended we will have funds only 
for 15. Surely, considering the import- 
ance of our problem, we ought to move 
more swiftly than this. If we are to 
make any error let us err on the side of 
safety rather than on the side of weak- 
ness. For these reasons I am proposing 
funds for the construction in the 1961 
budget of 6 more Polaris submarines 
for a total of 21 at a cost of $975 million. 

Of course this is an expensive addition 
to our defense budget, but it is the 
cheapest form of protection we can buy 
for our dollar. The cost of this program 
will not exceed the cost of 1 year of the 
full maintenance of an airborne alert; 
and yet at the end of the year we will 
have something left to show for our 
money. And if we can achieve the in- 
vulnerable deterrent which I believe 
these ships represent then we will have 
really moved far toward a stalemate 
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in nuclear warfare and we will then 
stand for the first time on the threshold 
of a real and genuine peace 

Mr. Speaker, I hope chat the Members 
of the House and specifically of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will consider 
this proposal carefully and will give it 
their full support. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN PARIS 
UNION 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous .consent to extend my re- 
marks in the body of the Record at this 

int. 

PoThe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a joint resolution to author- 
ize appropriations enabling the United 
States to carry its fair share of the ex- 
penses of the International Bureau for 
the Protection of Industrial Property— 
commonly referred to as the Paris Union. 
This Union deals principally, insofar as 
the United States is concerned, with in- 
ternational protection of patents and 
trademarks. 

The Union provides basically that 
each country will accord to American 
nationals the same protection that it 
accords its own nationals. The Union 
has a central office or international bu- 
reau which performs clearinghoyse 
services for all of the participating na- 
tions. Back in 1934 the budget of the 
Bureau was set at 120,000 Swiss francs— 
$27,900—to be shared by the participat- 
ing countries according to a scale based 
on six classes. The United States being 
in class 1 contributes approximately 
7,200 Swiss francs—$1,661. ‘The 1934 
budget, however, has long since become 
inadequate and in 1947 it was proposed 
to increase the total annual expense al- 
lowance to 214,000 Swiss francs—$49,- 
700. All of the countries to the Union 
declared themselves in agreement, and 
since 1948, with the exception of the 
United States, have been paying the in- 
crease with respect to their individual 
contributions. 

The United States, however, has not 
gone along with the increase for legal 
reasons, namely, the text of the Paris 
Union Convention stipulates that the an- 
nual expenses can be increased only by 
a decision taken at a diplomatic con- 
ference and then only by the unanimous 
consent of all the parties. 

In 1958, at a diplomatic convention at 
Lisbon, Portugal, the U.S. delegation was 
prepared to support a unanimous de- 
cision to increase the Bureau’s maximum 
expenses, in the light of the Bureau’s 
inadequate budget. However, the con- 
ference was unable to reach unanimity 
because the Soviet bloc members main- 
tained that unanimity was impossible 
because of the absence of East Germany. 
Other countries to the conference, in- 
cluding the United States, were unwill- 
ing to accept the Soviet argument that 
East Germany was entitled to a vote 
and, after prolonged negotiations proved 
fruitless, the matter was terminated. 

However, the Lisbon conference did 
adopt a resolution inviting the countries 
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to the Union, on their own initiative, so 
to speak, to raise their present contribu- 
tions in order to bring the funds of the 
International Bureau to the amount of 
600,000 Swiss francs annually. 

Since 1948 the United States is the 
only country which pays its contribu- 
tions on the 1934 basis, namely, $1,661 
annual, whereas all the other partici- 
pating countries pay their contributions 
on the basis of the suggested 1948 an- 
nual budget, and some are already con- 
tributing on the suggested 1958 figure. 

The difference between what the 
United States is now paying and what 
its share would be under the increased 
budget is covered by the Swiss Govern- 
ment since the latter is responsible for 
making up the necessary advances. 

The State Department favors an in- 
crease in the budget of the Bern Bu- 
reau. 

In addition, as a member of the House 
subcommittee which has jurisdiction 
over patents and trademarks and there- 
fore having a direct concern with legis- 
lation on these subjects, I feel it is in 
the best interests of the United States 
to conform with the practice of other 
member countries by raising its annual 
contribution to the International Bureau 
in order that the extremely valuable and 
important services of this activity may 
be continued. The United States has been 
receiving the benefits of the Paris Union 
but has not been paying its fair share of 
the expenses of that office. 

The amount involved is not great. It 
calls for approximately 87,250 yearly for 
the foreseeable future and a one-time 
payment of a further amount of 510,514 
to cover retroactively the increased 
budget to 1950. I hope the Congress will 
take favorable action on this meritori- 
ous legislation in order that a longtime 
inequity may be corrected. 


FOREIGN AID: A BENEFIT OR AN 
EVIL 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, T ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include an article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
Objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House of Representatives to an article 
which has been written by my colleague, 
the Honorable NEWELL A. GEORGE, Mem- 
ber of Congress, representing the Sec- 
ond District of Kansas, on the subject 
of “Foreign Aid: A Benefit or an Evil.” 
This article was written for the Kan- 
sas Business Review, published by the 
center for research in ‘business of the 
University of Kansas, at Lawrence, 
Kans. 

I want to commend my colleague, 
Congressman NEWELL A. GEORGE, for the 
very thorough knowledge he has dis- 
played in this article on the subject of 
foreign aid. I concur wholeheartedly 
with his remarks and feel that every 
Member of this body should be given an 
opportunity to have his thinking on this 
subject. Although the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr, GEORGE] is serving his first 
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term as a Member of this august body, 
he has displayed in his many actions and 
deeds here his ability as a great Repre- 
sentative of the people of our beloved 
State of Kansas. 

The article follows: 

Foreten Am: A BENEFIT OR AN Evi 
(By Congressman NEWELL A. Gzorcr) 

The Marshall plan was created and put 
into effect to assist our war-torn allies in re- 
gaining their economic equilibrium. It was 
never intended to be a permanent program. 

The constant and relentless drive of the 
Soviet Union to dominate the world and the 
rapid industrial growth of that nation, how- 
ever, has caused the United States to enter 
upon extensive military and foreign aid pro- 
grams. The mutual security program is of 
the utmost importance. Through it under- 
developed countries and nations, some of 
whom have recently obtained their complete 
freedom, are given assistance. This program 
is designed to cope with the external threats 
of the Soviet Union to our security and con- 
tributes materially to the protection of our 
freedom by helping support the free world 
economically. 

The Marshall plan was terminated in 1951, 
having successfully restored the vigor to the 
economies of the Western European nations. 
The threat of Soviet aggression in that area 
of the world is now ata minimum. Also, our 
military aid in Western Europe has been 
reduced considerably because of their eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Hunger and destitution are two of commu- 
nism’s allies. The new and underdeveloped 
nations which are not yet under the domina- 
tion of the Soviet Union are, and should be, 
the object of our aid. Included are the coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and South and Central 
America. If these nations can prosper and 
become economically stable, revolutions and 
political explosions, which are the tools of 
Communist dictatorship, would be reduced 
in number and in magnitude or rendered un- 
successful and the freedom of the community 
of free nations would be safeguarded. 

A new approach was taken with the crea- 
tion of the Development Loan Fund in 1957. 
The importance of the domestic development 
of underdeveloped countries and the vital 
interest of the United States in their politi- 
cal and economic prosperity was recognized 
by the Congress. It was expected that these 
countries, who were willing to help them- 
selves, could accelerate their economic de- 
velopment and retain their honor without 
being the recipients of outright gifts or grants 
of funds. Loans are being repaid in the cur- 
rency of the borrowing country. 

Financing under the Development Loan 
Fund is provided only if it cannot be obtained 
on reasonable terms from other sources in 
the free world. In addition, under the pro- 
visions of the Mutual Security Act, it is re- 
quired that the following be taken into 
account in considering any loan proposal: 

(1) The economic and technical sound- 
ness of the activity to be financed. 

(2) Whether the activity gives reasonable 
promise of contributing to the development 
of economic resources or to ‘the increase of 
productive capacities of a less developed 
country. 

(3) ‘The possible adverse effect upon the 
economy of the United States, with special 
reference to areas of substantial labor sur- 
plus, of the activity, and the financing op- 
eration or transaction involved. 

() That loans be made only on the basis 
of firm commitments by borrowers to make 
repayment and upon a finding that there are 
reasonable prospects of such repayment. 

(5) The Fund be administered so as to 
support and encourage private investment 
and other private participation. 

(6) That it not be administered so as to 
compete with private investment capital, 
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the Export-Import Bank or the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (the World Bank). 

Loans may be made from the Fund to 
private business firms and the recipients 
are such that do not generally attract pri- 
vate financing, such as power distribution 
systems, ports, railroads, and highway and 
bridge construction projects. 

Certain types of loans, such as for local 
public utilities, could not adversely affect 
the economy of the United States. Loans 
for food, agriculture and industry, however, 
could very easily affect our economy ad- 
versely. 

The U.S. economy has obtained both di- 
rect and indirect benefits from the develop- 
ment loan program through the purchase of 
military and other supplies, the establish- 
ment of facilities in foreign countries which 
are of strategic value to the United States, 
the creation of new sources for food and 
fiber not produced in America and an im- 
provement in world trade as a result of 
international economic development. 

A sizable amount of foreign aid has been 
given in the form of outright grants and 
many Americans object to their tax dollars 
being used in that manner. They fail to 
distinguish between loans and grants and 
apparently do not realize, or have not yet 

the continuing and unswerving 
effort of the Soviet Union to grasp control 
of free nations and subjugate them to Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Because the critical din is constantly ris- 
ing, and because it is economically prudent, 
the emphasis in foreign aid should be placed 
on long-term loans. There is no question 
but that the life and death struggle be- 
tween communism and the free world is 
one that will affect the United States for 
years to come. Unless and until there can 
be a religious and spiritual penetration of 
the Iron Curtain, communism is certain to 
rule the Soviet Union and so long as it 
does, freedom in all parts of the world will 
not be secure. 

Many critics of our foreign aid programs 
emphasize the fact that the rate of our 
economic growth is now less than that of 

Union. 


4 percent for the United States and 6.5 
for the Soviet Union and that of 


crease tariffs on imports. To some extent, 
even the U.S. Chamber of Commerce has 
retreated in recent years from its liberal 
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ports should increase by at least $2 billion 
in 1960. This rise in foreign trade would 
greatly improve our balance of payments 
position. 

Instead of alienating our foreign friends 
and driving their trade to the Soviets by 
again erecting high tariff walls, we must con- 
stantly seek to have such trade barriers in 
other nations removed. Liberal import pol- 
icles abroad could be much more readily ac- 
complished if the United States continues to 
maintain a liberal import policy. 

Some of those who sincerely support for- 
eign aid are urging that tariffs in certain 
fields, only, be raised. The capacity of for- 
eign countries to buy our exports would be 
lessened because high tariffs increase the cost 
of doing business, thereby adversely affecting 
our own economic growth. Tariff barriers 
could be an ally of communism and would 
contribute to the cold war—but to the wrong 
side. 

Trade could replace ald if the underde- 
veloped countries can develop a good, sound 
economy. They would then contribute ma- 
terially to the expansion of multilateral trade 
and thus promote the economic development 
of the free world. 

It is true that the United States faces an 
ever increasing volume of international 
financial obligations and, although it may be 
less In the future, this country will be con- 
stantly confronted with a balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, provided, of course, our com- 
mitments are kept. Although the balance 
of payments is important, the basic problem 
is not the deficit in such payments, but the 
continued assurance that this Nation main- 
tains a dynamic competitive position in the 
world economy. If we can maintain this 
position, the deficit in the balance of inter- 
national payments will fluctuate. If, how. 
ever, the next 8 years should be as un- 
favorable as were the balance of payments 
during the years since 1952, this country 
could be faced with economic disaster. 

We can be thankful that it is the friendly 
countries of Western Europe, and not the 
Soviet Union, that could make a demand 
upon our gold reserves. So long as there is 
international confidence in the 
dollar, there will be no serious problem. 

Other, who criticize the foreign aid pro- 
grams state that our Government has more 
interest in and does more for people of for- 
eign lands than for our own people. The 
claim is made, for example, that more money 
has been made available for works projects in 
foreign countries than has been allocated 
for domestic public works. This is particu- 
larly significant to the citizens of the Mid- 
west and other areas where, because of dev- 
astating floods or lack of sufficient water, 
the completion of flood control and water 
conservation projects is of utmost import- 
ance. Some term these 
barrel” legislation. Any Member of 
however, who fails to support domestic pub- 
lic works projects affecting the lives and 
property of his constituents would be re- 
miss in his duties and callous to the best 
interests of those he represents. 

Some Americans wonder why we contribute 
so much of our money to erect school build- 
ings and to pay teachers salaries in foreign 


person pros- 
perity to agriculture, the economy of this 
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country would expand to such a degree that 
the amounts expended on foreign aid would 
be inconsequential. 

We must insist that those nations whom 
we aided through the Marshall plan and 
whose economies are again on the upsurge 
now join with us through greater contribu- 
tions in the economic warfare with Com- 
munist countries now raging throughout 
the world. 

Our aid in any form should be denied to 
any foreign country whose government tol- 
erates, sanctions, or encourages anti-Semi- 
tism or the persecution of any race or of any 
people. 

While it is true that more and more Amer- 
icans are becoming critical of foreign ald and 
its cost in dollars, with the Communist 
threat ever lurking about us, it would be 
suicidal to completely withdraw all forms of 
foreign aid. The annual cost of foreign aid 
actually amounts to a very small percent 
of our national budget. Should a strong 
President insist upon proper unification of 
the armed services, more than the total ex- 
pended on foreign aid could be saved each 
year. Military assistance can be reduced al- 
though it must be continued to the extent 
necessary to protect our friends from Com- 
munist aggression. Many fear Russia will 
outmaneuver us at the summit and that 
even if we should obtain what appears to be 
favorable agreements from the Soviets, they 
would be disregarded just as soon as it would 
be to the advantage of Russia to do so. 

Leaders of our Government must meet and 
negotiate with those of other world powers. 
Inevitably, agreements must be entered into 
with Soviet Russia and they must be made 
as ironclad as possible. Even then our Gov- 
ernment must be constantly on the alert and 
prepared for the eventuality that is certain 
to come—the violation of agreements sol- 
emnly entered into by the Soviet Union, 
thereby making our function a dual one with 
respect to any agreement with the Soviets. 

Americans are deeply concerned 
about the future of our country. The cold 
war—the political and economic war—with 
Communist Russia may prove to be more 
deadly and more decisive than any hot war 
that has ever been fought. 

Criticism of foreign aid, some of which 
comes from powerful sources, must not be 
permitted to destroy our perspective or jeop- 
ardize our position as the leader of freedom- 
loving peoples in the family of nations. The 
critics should not be ignored, however, and 


(2) Limit most of our financial aid to the 
establishment of credit in the United States 
on a long term loan basis in order that Amer- 
ican and American labor may reap 
the benefit of the expenditure of our tax- 
payers’ dollars. 

(3) Eliminate or consolidate the many 
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very freedom as we know it in America. Let 
us take no step that will destroy our rela- 
tions with our friends and allies or that will 
weaken our position in this fast-moving 
world. And above all let us do nothing that 
will place this Nation at a disadvantage in 
our economic battle with Communist im- 
perialism. 


MARDI GRAS TIME IN 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. McSwrEen] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, McSWEEN. Mr. Speaker, it will 
be Mardi Gras time in Washington next 
Saturday night, February 27, again 
bringing to the Nation’s Capital the 
beauty, brilliance, and pageantry of 
Louisiana’s famed carnival season. 

The occasion will be the 13th annual 
Mardi Gras Ball sponsored by the Loui- 
siana State Society of Washington, to 
be staged at the Sheraton-Park Hotel. 
Hundreds of members of the society and 
guests, together with a large number of 
visitors from Louisiana, will attend this 
spectacular event in which 25 festival 
queens of that State will be presented. 

Serving as chairman is Congressman 
HAROILID B. McSween, while the State 
Society president, Mr. Felix M. (Dan) 
Broussard, is again in charge of general 
arrangements. 

This year’s ball salutes the paper in- 
dustry of Louisiana, employers of over 
23,500 Louisianians and fourth ranking 
Louisiana manufacturer. King of the 
event will be paper and forest indus- 
trialist Vertrees Young, of Bogalusa, a 
director and consultant of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., manufacturers of paper and 
paper products. He is past president of 
the Louisiana Forestry Association and 
past chairman of the Louisiana Forestry 
Commission, of which he is still a mem- 
ber, also a director of the Gulf Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad Co., regional vice presi- 
dent of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, and vice president of Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association. 

Representatives of the paper indus- 
try, comprising the king’s committee, 
are Col. Edwin Y. Argo, of Shreveport; 
W. F. Gillespie, Bogalusa; Russell T. 
Hudson, Elizabeth; Frank E. Johnson, 
Hodge; W. S. Osgood, Lockport; Parrish 
Fuller, Oakdale; R. H. Crosby, Jr., De 
Ridder; and Col. George T. Madison, 
Bastrop. 

The industry of Her Majesty the 
Queen of the 1960 Mardi Gras Ball is not 
to be revealed until Saturday night. 
Louisiana’s Governor-designate Jimmie 
H. Davis will serve as the queen’s escort, 
a duty performed in past years by Vice 
President Ricuarp Nixon, Senate Major- 
ity Leader LYNDON JOHNSON, and House 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN. 

The young ladies chosen as the 
queens of annual celebrations staged by 
Louisiana industries, or representing 
other events, who will be honored at this 
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year’s ball, their home addresses, and 
the places where the events they repre- 
sent are held, follow: 

Miss Shirley Banks, Haughton, State 
queen, Future Farmers of America, 
Baton Rouge. 

Miss Brenda Belton, Bogalusa, paper 
festival queen, Bogalusa. 

Miss Carol Ann Bordelon, Belldeau, 
queen of Louisiana Livestock and Pas- 
ture Festival. 

Miss Laura Lee Broussard, Abbeville, 
Dairy Festival queen, Abbeville. 

Miss Peggy Collins, Lake Charles, 
Yambilee Festival queen, Opelousas. 

Miss Georgia Contine, Cow Island, 
Louisiana Poultry Show queen, Alex- 
andria. 

Miss Diane Domingues, Breaux Bridge, 
Breaux Bridge Centennial and Crawfish 
queen, Breaux Bridge. 

Miss Helen Fielder, Ruston, Louisiana 
State Forestry queen, Winnfield. 

Miss Geraldine Marie Fitzgerald, New 
Orleans, queen spirit of Mardi Gras, 
New Orleans. 

Miss Mary Alice Gastal, Abbeville, 
Vermilion Fair and Livestock Show 
queen, Kaplan. 

Miss Helen Gulley, Shreveport, Holi- 
day in Dixie Festival queen, Shreveport. 
Miss Judith Ann Haydel, Houma, Inter- 
national Rice Festival queen, Crowley. 
Miss Patricia Kavanaugh, Ruston, Lou- 
isiana Peach Festival queen, Ruston. 
Miss Phyllis Claire LeBlanc, Delcambre, 
Delcambre Fishing Industry queen, Del- 
cambre. 

Miss Hilda Elizabeth McCullough, 
Lafayette, Queen Evangeline, Southwest 
Louisiana Mardi Gras Association, La- 
fayette. 

Miss June Mixon, Bogalusa, rose 
queen, Rose Festival, Bogalusa. 

Miss Mary Celia Moore, Homer, Lou- 
isiana Farm Bureau queen, Baton Rouge. 

Miss Susan Marie Onnebane, Ope- 
lousas, Louisiana Sugar Cane Festival 
queen, New Iberia. 

Miss Jo Ann Purcell, Port Sulphur, 
Orange Festival queen, Buras. 

Miss Ann Reed, Lafayette, Oil Queen 
Lagcoe IV, Oil Festival and Exposition, 
Lafayette. 

Miss Juanita Ritchie, Bogalusa, sweet- 
heart of American Legion, Bogalusa. 

Miss June Robichaux, Franklin, Fur 
and Wildlife Festival queen, Cameron. 

Miss Patricia Thibodeaux, Morgan 
City, Shrimp Festival queen, Morgan 
City. 

Miss Anita Sue Thomasson, Bossier 
City, North Louisiana Delta Festival 
queen, Bastrop. 

Miss Toni Whittington, Natchitoches, 
cotton queen, Ville Platte. 

The Mids Maids invited to participate 
in this year’s ball and their home ad- 
dresses: 

Misses Katherine Dunbrack Clark, 
New Orleans; Shelia Elizabeth Dasch- 
bach, Towson, Md.; Sally Dorsey, Chevy 
Chase, Md.; Verna Celeste Duhe, New 
Iberia, La.; Charlotte Edwards, Marks- 
ville, La.; Jan L. Ketcham, Arlington, 
Va.; Rebecca Launey, Ville Platte, La.; 
Kay Long, Baton Rouge, La.; Rosa Saia, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Nancy Wilcox Snell- 
ings, Monroe, La,; Beb Beverly Sonnier, 
Lake Charles, La. 
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Sixteen Louisiana midshipmen from 
the U.S. Naval Academy who will serve 
as escorts to the queens, are John N. 
Barineau II, of Shreveport; Edward P. 
Barker, Shreveport; Andre R. Brousseau 
III, New Iberia; Gordon W. Callender, 
Jr., New Orleans; Walter S. Cumella, 
Alexandria; Robert W. Deputy, Shreve- 
port; Ralston P. Cole, New Orleans; Er- 
nest C. Fischer, New Orleans; William C. 
Hamilton, Jr., Baton Rouge; Wilton H. 
Hyde, Jr., Hammond; William F. 
Klumpp II, New Orleans; Anthony J. 
Lanzetta, New Orleans; Charles W. Ly- 
man III, Opelousas; Peter L. McCam- 
mon, New Orleans; Charles S. Parker, 
Baton Rouge; Lucian B. Purinton I, 
New Orleans. 

Other escorts to the queens will be Lt. 
C. Tommy Bienvenu, U.S. Marines, of 
St. Martinville, La., and students of 
Georgetown University, Washington, in- 
cluding J. Menville, New Orleans; E. Au- 
coin, New Orleans; Thomas Boggs, 
Washington; Charles Coulon, Washing- 
ton; Tom Clare, Washington; Sam Le- 
Blanc, New Orleans; Patrick McKeever, 
Chevy Chase, Md.; and Thomas Dolan, 
Chevy Chase. 

The maids will be escorted by mem- 
bers of the Louisiana congressional 
delegation, also by Allen Foster, of Mon- 
roe; Parrish Fuller, a former king of the 
ball; and President Broussard, of the 
Louisiana State Society. 

Their number augmented to.100 and 
prepared to add more than ever to the 
gaiety of the evening are the members 
of the masked and costumed Krewe, di- 
rected by Louisiana’s Senator RUSSELL 
B. Lonc. Senators, Congressmen, and 
many others high in Government cir- 
cles will be in this merry group. 

Activities to be climaxed by the ball 
Saturday night began with the arrival 
of the queens and maids this afternoon 
by plane. Friday morning they will 
participate in a sightseeing tour, followed 
by the Louisiana congressional delega- 
tion luncheon in their honor in the for- 
mer Supreme Court quarters in the 
Capitol. The king’s cocktail party will 
follow in the evening from 6:15 to 7:45 
and the queens and maids will again be 
honored at the king’s dinner dance at 
8:30 Friday night at the Sheraton Park, 
and at the king’s reception Saturday 
afternoon. 

Seating at the Mardi Gras ball will 
begin at 8 o’clock, with dancing at 8:30 
and the pageant starting at 9:45. 

Among the many visitors from Lou- 
isiana already here for the ball and pre- 
ceding events or who are due to attend 
are a number from my congressional 
district. They include: Mr. and Mrs. 
Ford Thibodaux, Houma; Mayor Roy 
Theriot, of Abbeville; Louisiana State 
Comptroller designate and Mrs. Theriot; 
Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel Abshire, Abbe- 
ville; Mrs. Iris Castille and Mrs. Willa 
Lejeune, New Iberia, chaperones to the 
festival queens; Mrs. John LeBlanc, 
Delcambre, mother of the Delcambre 
Fishing Industry queen; Mrs. Dalton 
Gastal, Abbeville, mother of the Ver- 
milion Fair and Livestock Show queen; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Domingue, Breaux 
Bridge; Miss Adele Miller, Morgan City; 
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Mr. and Mrs. Grover Rees, Breaux 
Bridge; Mr. and Mrs. Pete Guarisco, 
Morgan City; Ed Kyle, Morgan City; Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Bulliard, St. Martinville; 
State Senator A. O. Rappelet, Galliano; 
Thomas M. Barker, Lockport, president 
of the Lafourches Parish Police Jury. 


JUSTICE MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, during So- 
viet Premier Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States, Justice Michael A. Mus- 
manno, of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, delivered two speeches which I 
believe should become part of the per- 
manent record of that historical event. 
Justice Musmanno is undoubtedly one of 
the most able, implacable, and articulate 
foes of communism that this country has. 
In 1929, while a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, he introduced a bill 
to outlaw the Communist Party in Penn- 
sylvania. In 1951 he authored the 
measure now known as the Musmanno 
Act which definitely made membership 
in the Communist Party in Pennsylvania 
acriminal act. He also became coauthor 
of the Federal Communist Control Act 
of 1954. 

Justice Musmanno opposed Khru- 
shchev’s visit to America and so informed 
President Eisenhower. However, once 
the Soviet Premier came here, Mus- 
manno urged his fellow Pennsylvanians 
to accord the visitor every courtesy but 
not to forget his past crimes. And then, 
what seemed paradox to others, but not 
to those who know Musmanno’s high 
sense of fairness, he took up the cudgels 
in behalf of Mrs. Khrushchev when she 
was publicly referred to as being 
“dowdy.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include these two excellent 
speeches by Justice Musmanno in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 
SPEECH BY PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME COURT 

JUSTICE MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO AT Mass 

MEETING, SOLDIERS AND SAILORS MEMORIAL 

HALL, SEPTEMBER 20, 1959 

Mr. Chairman and friends, next Thursday 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchey will be in 
Pittsburgh. I recommend that he be re- 
ceived with courtesy and maximum polite- 
ness. He is the guest of the Nation and we 
must not be inhospitable. In addition, 
President Eisenhower will be the guest of 
Russia sometime soon and we desire that he 
be treated with the dignity and respect 
which are his due as President of the United 
States. 

However, showing Premier Khrushchev all 
the amenities due a guest does not mean that 
we should wipe from the slate of memory 
the sad story of what a communistic form 
of government stands for and what deep 
wounds it has inflicted on the human race. 
I, for one, condemn the Communist system 
because it is tyrannical, oppressive, and de- 
void of every essence of spirituality. 

I condemn communism because it is 
atheistic. 

I condemn it because it seeks to place 
itself above God. 
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“I condemn it because it has forced the 
world into a straitjacket of torment and 
worry and kept it there ever since it violently 
seized power in Russia. 

Icondemn communism for its many crimes 
and sins. It murdered millions of innocent 
people in the Ukraine. It killed the Hun- 
garian Republic and tens of thousands of its 
brave defenders. It has dared to tell the 
United States to get out of Berlin when itis a 
historical fact that the Russian forces would 
never have got as far as the borders of 
Germany had it not been for the tanks, 
armament, and other assistance given to 
Russia by the United States. 

I despise communism because it was only 
by the blood of uncountable precious Ameri- 
can lives that we were able to defeat Nazi 
Germany which would never have unleashed 
the mad dogs of war had it not been that 
Stalin conspired with Hitler to open the 
doors of the hideous kennel of maniacal 
destruction. 

I abominate communism because it has 
but one overall intention and that is to en- 
slave the world. Never, never let us forget 
that. Under a Communist form of govern- 
ment, there would be no free press, no free 
elections, no free speech, no free enterprise. 

I detest communism with every corpuscle 
in my veins. And yet I would show Nikita 
Khrushchey every courtesy. He is a man of 
keen perception, and he could obtain a great 
deal of information in the United States 
which could cause him to realize that he is 
following the wrong brand of thinking and 
planning, 

On the day he arrived in Washington some 
skywriting airplanes took to the skies and 
drew a gigantic cross against the gray clouds 
and the blue horizon. As he entered New 
York these planes again sketched the symbol 
of mercy, of salvation, and goodness against 
the Manhattan skies. I do not know wheth- 
er the cross made any impression on Khru- 
shchey, but we do know that 1,600 years ago 
a Roman pagan emperor, Constantine, saw a 
flaming cross in the sky, and beneath it were 
written the words, “In hoc signeo vinces.” 
(Under this sign thou shalt conquer.) Prior 
to this divine manifestation, Constantine 
had been cruel and despotic. He now he- 
came the champion of tolerance. He pro- 
claimed religious freedom, he declared for 
civic and political liberty, he opened the 
prisons to those unjustly detained there, he 
built hospitals for the indigent poor, he 
erected homes for orphans which he main- 
tained at his own expense, he installed courts 
to insure justice to all. His name is blessed. 

Nikita Khrushchev, when you return to 
Russia, think of those crosses you saw in the 
sky in Washington and New York. When 
you have ensconced yourself in the Kremlin, 
send to the library for a book on Constan- 
tine. Put aside the scribblings of the slop- 
py-minded Karl Marx, ignore the revolu- 
tionary scribblings of the fire-eating Nico- 
lai Lenin, and forget the homicidal rantings 
of the murderous Josef Stalin, whom you 
once adored, then abhorred, and finally left 
ambiguously in the mausoleum in Red 
Square, disputing for space with his dead 
partner in crime, Lenin. 

Read the life of Constantine, and refiect 
on the goodness which a man in power can 
achieve, and ponder on the happiness you 
can bring to mankind. You have more in- 
dividual secular power than any other single 
man in the world. Use that power for the 
peace about which you speak unceasingly. 
It was said of Abraham Lincoln that during 
his administration he possessed more power 
than any other living man at the time but 
that he never abused that power except on 
the side of mercy. 

However, we do not ask you to be merciful, 
we only ask that you be reasonable, It is 


because we hope you may listen to reason 
that the American people have been cour- 
teous and hospitable. 


It is because we be- 


cruelly unnec 
about the death of 30,000 Americans. We 
shall never forget these martyred boys, but 


you some pause and resolve you never again 
to unsheath a bayonet against a people 
which has shown your people only friendship 
and sympathy in many unhappy events of 
Russian history. 

We have never coveted and never will covet 
any of your territory, we do not want any 
of your resources, we seek in no way to inter- 
fere with your internal affairs. We only 
want your good will. 

Since you have come to America to see us, 
and we to see you, you must be interested in 
what we think of your visit. Candor requires 
us to say that we were deeply disappointed 
with your speech before the United Nations. 
We had hoped that you would present a 
real plan for genuine disarmament, and not 
merely speak in generalities. We want to 
disarm, we want to remove from the backs 
of our people the burdens of taxation which 
they must carry in order to maintain a mili- 
tary establishment which must keep pace 
and be ahead of yours, which is always 
threatening. But we cannot disarm unless 
you disarm also. 

Why didn’t you say in your speech that 
you approve of mutual inspection? If I 
have a quarrel with my neighbor and then 
we agree to be friends, we open the doors of 
our respective homes to each other. Instead 
of speaking about disarmament as an ab- 
straction, why don’t you be specific? Why 
don't you say that you will open up your 
country for inspection of all your plants, 
your stock atomic piles, your laboratories 
and your scientific testing grounds on con- 
dition that we do the same. If you make 
that proposition, I feel confident that the 
latchstring of our doors will be in your hands 
not in a matter of 4 years, but 4 weeks, and 
possibly 4 days. Once we are honest with 
each other as to the weapons we respectively 
possess, then, in a methodical fashion those 
weapons can be destroyed or turned over to 
the international police force you hint at 
but do not precisely describe. 

Our President invited you to America so 
that you could see that we are friendly and 
so that you could also see that we are strong. 
The President wanted you to see that we 
love democracy, we preach it, and we prac- 
tice it. And we wanted you to know that 
we love democracy, so much that we will not 
permit any country to destroy it here or in 
any of those countries to which we are 
pledged in amity and mutual self-preserya- 
tion. We wanted you to see, what you must 
certainly have known all the time, that we 
are not a war-minded people. 

We hoped as you became more and more 
aware of the thousand-times-proved facts 
that we have no designs on your territory 
or security, that you would show an under- 
standing which would lead to a liquefaction 
of all the glaciers of the cold war through- 
out the world, and that in the resulting Gulf 
Stream of friendliness the Russian and the 
American peoples, with the rest of the world, 
could cruise in the enjoyment of a life 
which will never again know war or threats 
of war or manmade fear. 

You have been in many ways a pleasant 
guest. In many ways you have proved, as 
you wished to prove, that you do not have 
horns. Tou have shown that you can be 
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natured, good humored, and that you 
have in abundance the enthusiasm and ebul- 
lience of life, all of which is good. But as 
much as the American people have enjoyed 
reading about you in the newspapers, listen- 
ing to you on radio, and watching you on 
television, you have given them moments 
of disillusionment and even of horror. 
When you accepted the invitation to speak 
at the National Press Club in Washington 
you agreed to answer any questions which 
might be put to you. Yet, when you were 
asked about the Hungarian episode you re- 
sponded in language which was offensive 
and which carried the connotation that no 
one dared to inquire into the motives of 
your country in that world-shaking event. 

The people of America awaited anxiously, 
even eagerly, to have you explain why it was 
that, although you profess not to interfere 
in the internal affairs of other countries you 
sent annihilating tanks and death-talking 
machineguns into Hungary which killed 
Hungarian patriots whose only crime was 
that they loved their country, their homes, 
and their liberty. All of America was lis- 
tening; you had an opportunity to explain 
why you crushed Hungary. What was your 
answer to this perfectly legitimate question? 
You replied that those who asked this ques- 
tion had dead rats in their throats. This 
was an angry reply, it was an insulting reply, 
and certainly not worthy of the head of a 
country who hopes to convince the world 
that he is ready to engage in any discussion 
which leads to further enlightenment and 
the ever-sought-for goal of peace. 

You also resented the question as to why 
your government jams the airwaves so that 
your people may not listen to the news of 
the world beamed from countries whose 
friendship you profess to desire. 

Nikita Khrushchev, when you will have 
returned to Moscow and you are sitting by 
your fireside and you reminisce over your 
American speeches you will undoubtedly be 
like every other speaker who wishes he might 
have phrased certain thoughts a little bet- 
ter than he did. And perhaps, so reminisc- 
ing, you will be a little ashamed for your 
reply to the inquiry about the Hungarian 
massacre, and you will also see that you 
could have put yourself into better grace 
with your knowledge-hungry audience if you 
had said that from now on your people may 
listen to whatever they desire and that they 
may read the news of the world without 
censorship. 

Sitting there by the fireside in your Mos- 
cow home, you will undoubtedly live again 
in fond memory the wondrously fine time 
you had in America. You will recall that 
you were the guest of the President of the 
United States, that you slept in the his- 
torical Blair House, that you lived in the 
luxurious Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York, that you were taken to the summit of 
the tallest skyscraper in the world and that, 
there, in the company of the stars of the 
heavens, you looked down on the most 
extraordinary demonstration of man’s urban 
genius on the globe. You will recall how you 
luxuriated in the royal suite in a San Fran- 
cisco hotel and how you reveled in the 
company of the wit, beauty, and artistic 
talents of Hollywood. 

While in Hollywood, you complained be- 
cause you were not taken to see Disney’s 
fairyland. It was explained to you that you 
were not taken there because of solicitude 
for your own protection. However, you did 
not need to go to Disneyland to see a fairy- 
land with its castles. America itself is a 
fairyland and every citizen a king. His 
home is his castle and his liberties are al- 
ways protected by constitutional moats. He 
enjoys luxuries and physical comforts 
which no king of ancient days could even 
have dreamed of. 

It is within your power to give your peo- 
ple a fairyland. Give them a true repre- 
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sentative form of government such as you 
have witnessed here and when that is done 
there will never be any question about eternal 
peace between Russia and the United States. 
The Russian people are friendly, they like the 
American people and that affection is whole- 
heartedly reciprocated by America. 

As you dream by the fireside in your own 
home, you will recall that throughout your 
travels in America you enjoyed the com- 
panionship of Governors, mayors, Senators, 
and people of distinction in nearly every 
field of endeavor, As you relive those glori- 
ous moments you cannot help but remember 
that all these good people were friendly to 
you, your family, and your entire entourage. 
How can you come to any conclusion other 
than that America wants the friendship of 
Russia, a friendship which will mean perma- 
nent peace, increased trade relations, ex- 
tended cultural exchange—all leading to the 
happiness of the peoples of your country and 
our country, and the peoples of the rest of 
the world? 

I am confident that as you dream by that 
fireside, reliving in reverie all that you have 
done and seen and enjoyed in America, there 
will come the wish that you may return for 
another visit. The return visit is up to you. 
You can take immediate steps to initiate a 
workable plan for a realistic and effective 
world disarmament; you have the power to 
restore true democracy to the subservient 
countries now flying the Soviet flag by pro- 
claiming free elections; you have the power 
to declare for an untrammeled press; you 
have the power to settle the Berlin and Ger- 
man issues simply by announcing that you 
will agree to let the people decide for them- 
selves what they wish. 

You have it in your power to bring the 
assurance and the guarantee of peace to the 
whole world which is weary of reading, hear- 
ing, and worrying about ever-recurring inter- 
national crises with their overtones of hos- 
tility and war which can lead to universal 
annihilation. You can bring all this tragic 
nonsense to an end simply by putting true 
democratic principles into effect by letting 
the people decide their own destiny. 

The undictated-to ballot box contains the 
solution of every major problem which today 
afflicts the world. We know that only the 
utterly insane could want war. Then let 
there be no war. That can be assured by 
letting the people speak, without fear, with- 
out threat of reprisal—through the ballot 
box. 

If you do these things when you return 
to Russia, we assure you that the American 
people will build a bridge of good wishes 
and flowers to Moscow over which you can 
travel, in any vehicle you wish, back to 
America where you will be received with 
music, cheers, and the warmest of friend- 
ship that mankind can ever feel or suitably 
express. 

SPEECH BY PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME COURT 
` Justice MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO Over WIIC 

TELEVISION STATION, PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEM- 

BER 17, 1959 

In the news of Khrushehev's visit to 
America, several well-known columnists and 
not a few reporters have referred to Mrs. 
Khrushchev as being “dowdy.” I wish they 
would cease doing this. In the first place, 
it is less than chivalrous to refer deroga- 
torily to the attire of a female guest of 
the Nation, and then, in the second place, 
it is not true that Mrs. Khrushchev is 
“dowdy.” 

The word “dowdy” suggests untidiness. 

. Khrushchey is neither untidy nor 
slovenly. On the contrary, while dressed 
plainly, she is neat. Furthermore, her 
pleasant, motherly smile outshines the most 
fashionable outfit. 

And then, it must be realized that her 
simple attire well symbolizes the poor con- 
dition of her sister housewives in Russia 
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who not only toil in the kitchen but who 
often work as riveters and coal miners as 
well. What they earn goes to dress the 
man in the moon, while the wife wears the 
rag which is left, 

I take off my hat to Mrs. Khrushchey be- 
cause in her kindly face I can see the priva- 
tions and hardships of the women in Russia 
for whom she must often shed a silent tear. 
I recommend we show Mrs. Khrushchev re- 
spectful and friendly greetings everywhere. 
I also recommend that the fashion plate of 
her husband spend a few rubles to buy his 
wife a nice wardrobe. I further urge that 
when he returns to Moscow he will 
all Russian women to lift them out of their 
economic bondage so that they all can wear 
attractive clothes, the fond dream of every 
woman everywhere. 


CONTROL OF CANAL ZONE—PAN- 
AMA CANAL AND CONNALLY RES- 
ERVATION—CUBA AND MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since the 
start of the current drive for interna- 
tionalization of the Panama Canal, I 
have noted a rising tide of criticism for 
that proposal, especially in letters of our 
citizens to newspapers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
quote a recent letter from the February 
16, 1960, issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor: 


From the Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 16, 
1960] 
CONTROL OF CANAL ZONE 
To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 

America has spent and is spending mil- 
lions upon thankless nations; yet some feel 
constrained to hand out even territory as 
well. 

Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, of Vermont, 
proposes the Panama Canal's internation- 
alization. He claims that the United States 
may “face the dilemma of holding the Canal 
Zone by force or withdrawing completely.” 

Now, a true dilemma has two equally un- 
satisfactory alternatives, or horns, Here, 
withdrawal is a sharp one indeed. Among 
other things it would puncture our Nation’s 
self-esteem. As for holding by force, it is 
unpleasant but acceptable. May this coun- 
try never refuse to protect its interests. 

No red-blooded American boy would allow 
a prized penknife to be taken from him 
without putting up a stand. Should his 
Uncle Sam act less manfully? 

The lanky, long-bearded fellow has out- 
grown the playing of mumblety-peg. His 
valuables are holdings such as farflung 
military bases and the Panama Canal. For 
him is the grim game of world politics and 
a much-too-frequent war. 

The generous Mr. AIKEN should remember 
that in 1903 Uncle Sam dug into those 
gaily striped trousers and planked down $10 
million for a strip of swampy tropical real 
estate. Moreover, for 56 years he has made 
liberal annual payments to Panama. In re- 
turn the United States was guaranteed per- 
petual control of the Canal Zone. 

Panama, created in the same year pay- 
ments began, collects $60 million annually. 
Without funds from the zone this tiny Re- 
public would probably collapse. 
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What say President Eisenhower and most 
Members of Congress? All are firmly for 
U.S. control. 

How fortunate that our Government was 
designed with checks and balances to abort 
ill-considered ideas. 

LEONARD STILLMAN, 

LEMON GROVE, CALIF. 


PANAMA CANAL AND CONNALLY RESERVATION 


Mr. Speaker, two great issues now be- 
fore the Congress and the people of the 
United States relate to movements for 
destruction of U.S. sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone and Panama Canal, also for 
rescission of the Connally reservation af- 
fecting the jurisdiction of the Court of 
International Justice. 

Though they appear as separate and 
distinct subjects, they are definitely con- 
nected, for were the protection afforded 
by the Connally reservation revoked the 
way would be open for unending litiga- 
tion before the International Court 
about a matter that is of vital concern 
to the United States—the sovereignty of 
the Canal Zone and Panama Canal. 

Fortunately, patriotic groups in our 
country are alert to the dangers involved 
in both of these subjects. At its annual 
convention on February 4, 1960, in the 
Nation’s Capital, the American Coalition 
of Patriotic Societies passed resolutions 
dealing with each. 

The resolutions follow: 

THE AMERICAN COALITION OF PATRIOTIC So- 
CIETIES, WASHINGTON, D.C.—RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED AT ITs ANNUAL CONVENTION IN THE 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEB- 
RUARY 4, 1960 

CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
A. Connally reservation 

Whereas a proposal to subject the United 
States to the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court of International Justice (hereafter 
called the World Court) has recently been 
submitted to the Senate of the United States 
(S. Res. 94, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, 
pt. 4, pp. 5037-5040) whereby if adopted 
this Nation would relinquish completely its 
power to determine unilaterally that any 
case brought against the United States in 
the World Court is exclusively within its do- 
mestic jurisdiction, and therefore wholly be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the World Court; 
that power having been preserved to the 
United States by the Connally Reservation of 
1946 (S. Res. 196, 79th Cong., 2d sess.); and 

Whereas the 15 members of the World 
Court are elected from time to time by a 
majority of the Security Council and the 
General Assembly of the United Nations; 
each member of the United Nations is eli- 
gible for representation on the World Court 
with respect to one justice only; and 

Whereas the United States at the present 
time is represented by only one justice on the 
court and the Iron Curtain countries by 
two—those of the U.S. S. R. and Poland—and 
future representatlon on the court may in- 
clude any number of Iron Curtain countries 
and countries subject to Soviet influences; 
and 

Whereas the proposed elimination of the 
six words of the Connally reservation—“as 
determined by the United States”—repre- 
sents not merely an arrangement for the dis- 
position of traditionally international mat- 
ters by a World Court but rather the funda- 
mental revision of the entire constitutional 
structure of the United States of America and 
a signal surrender of sovereignty to a court 
on which implacable enemies of our Nation 
already sit, with incalculable consequences 
to the Nation and to its citizens: 
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Resolved, That the. American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies emphatically opposes the 
Humphrey resolution (S. Res. 94) and all 
efforts similarly aimed at expanding the pow- 
ers of the present World Court; 

Resolved, That the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies urges the retention and 
enforcement of the Connally reservation to 
the protocol of the U.S. adherence to the 
World Court. 


B. Panama Canal 


Whereas widespread propaganda has been 
for more than a decade aimed at wresting 
from the U.S. Government its ownership 
and control of the Panama Canal, which 
was constructed, maintained, and operated 
at the expense of American taxpayers 
under an absolute grant, in perpetuity, 
by the Republic of Panama which, by the 
treaty of 1903, gave the United States 
exclusive sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
thereby establishing the conditions of politi- 
cal stability in the Canal Zone absolutely 
necessary for the construction, maintenance, 
and operation by the United States of the 
canal; and 

Whereas the purpose of such propaganda 
has been, and still is, either to interna- 
tionalize the Panama Canal under control 
of the United Nations or under the Organ- 
ization of American States (in neither one 
has the United States more than a minority 
voice), or to permit nationalization of the 
canal by the Republic of Panama without 
reimbursement to American taxpayers; and 

Whereas expropriation of the Canal Zone 
and of the canal itself is being prepared 
for by various means including mob violence, 
invasion, and demands for a vast increase 
in the U.S. annuity (now $1,930,000) and 
by insisting that the Panamanian flag be 
flown in the Canal Zone and on ships in 
transit through the canal as a symbol of 
Panama’s sovereignty; and 

Whereas Panamanian politicians are de- 
manding that the U.S. Government shall 
be hailed before the United Nation’s In- 
ternational Court of Justice and there re- 
quired to accede Panama's demands or as- 
sent to negotiating an entirely new treaty 
with Panama; and 

Whereas annulment of the Connally 
reservation, which now withholds from 
jurisdiction of the World Court disputes 
with regard to matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the United States, would be an invitation 
to the Panamanians to take their com- 
plaints to that Court, where Panama and 
the United States are represented each by 
1 out of 15 justices: Therefore, be it, 

Resolved, That the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies urges the Congress of the 
United States to proclaim by joint reso- 
lution the constitutional sovereignty of the 
United States over the Canal Zone, and to 
declare that the policy of the United States 
shall be not to surrender in any way, nor to 
compromise, by permitting the planting of 
Panamanian flags as symbols of a falsely 
claimed sovereignty or by any other con- 
cession to weaken the absolute jurisdiction 
of the United States over the Panama Canal 
Zone and our Government’s ownership, con- 
trol, management, maintenance, operation, 
and protection of the Panama Canal in 
accordance with existing treaty provisions, 

CUBA AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

Mr. Speaker, in an address to the 
House on January 13, 1960, I urged ex- 
tension of the Monroe Doctrine to in- 
clude subversion and quoted a concur- 
rent resolution introduced by me to that 
effect. 

An informative story by Ray Tucker in 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch of 
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February 21, 1960, emphasizes the ur- 
gency of the problems facing us to the 
south, 

The story follows: 

CUBA AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
(By Ray Tucker) 

WASHINGTON.—The almost forgotten and 
much modified Monroe Doctrine has become 
a document of current interest and study as 
a result of the Castro-Mikoyan deal, which 
gives Russia considerable control over Cuba’s 
economy and development for more than a 
decade. 

It is true that the 1823 declaration warned 
European powers to abstain from political 
and colonizing adventures in the Western 
Hemisphere, Nor did President Monroe con- 
ceive of the possibility that any of the Latin- 
American Republics would actually invite 
and welcome such interference, as Fidel 
Castro has done in accepting a 12-year, $100 
million credit from Moscow for farm equip- 
ment, machinery, and possibly jet planes. 

In the early 19th century, however, Euro- 
pean nations schemed to establish colonies 
and their own governments in the Western 
Hemisphere. It is generally forgotten that 
the czars’ claims to the northwest coast of 
North America—Alaska—was largely respon- 
sible for the Monroe proclamation, as well 
as Spain’s plans to crush the independence 
movements in Latin America. 

Today, Communist Russia seeks to achieve 
the same ends by economic entry and the 
persistent penetration of political, social, 
labor, educational, and business circles. The 
methods of conquest and control have 
changed, but not the basic objective. And 
today’s crisis marks Moscow’s most serious 
and successful effort to gain a beachhead 
only 100 miles—only a few minutes by air— 
from our shores. 

But the Monroe Doctrine, with amazing 
foresight, provides for the 1960 kind of Com- 
munist strategy and infiltration. After 
warning the Holy Alliance to keep hands off 
the West, it says: 

“But with the governments who have de- 
clared their independence and maintained it, 
and whose independence we have * * ac- 
knowledged, we could not view any interpo- 
sition for the purpose of oppressing them, or 
controlling in any other manner their des- 
tiny, by any European power in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United 
States.” 

The pertinent language here is controlling 
in any other manner their destiny.” Theo- 
dore Roosevelt relied on this clause when he 
blocked the efforts of Britain, Germany, and 
Italy to collect claims against Venezuela 
from 1902 to 1904. The collection, he feared, 
might lead to “control of their destiny.” 

It is also true that Castro has invited the 
Russian economic invasion. But, as al- 
ways, Russia will ship a large staff of engi- 
neers and experts along with the machinery. 
Other Latin-American nations have discov- 
ered that these specialists usually include 
Soviet spies, saboteurs and propagandists 
with no qualifications of a technical nature, 

However, insofar as the Doctrine was de- 
signed to safeguard the then young United 
States as well as recently liberated Latin- 
American countries, international experts 
believe that the Cuban dictator's attitude is 
unimporant. The language is broad enough 
to affect misguided or hostile conspirators in 
the West. 

Washington will not, of course, resort to 
forceful means to block the agreement. Nor 
can it safely appeal to the United Nations 
because Mikoyan terms the deal only a busi- 
ness transaction, and Castro considers it a 
domestic matter. We might even be out- 
voted by the growing strength of the Rus- 
sian-Asian-African bloc within the United 
Nations. 
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However, it is known that the Organiza- 
tion of American States is as disturbed as 
the Eisenhower administration by Castro’s 
latest anti-American coup. He has already 
caused dissention by his abortive attempts 
to promote revolutions in the Dominican 
Republic, Halti, Nicaragua, and Venezuela. 

He seems on the way to plunging Cuba 
into bankruptcy—or mortgaging the island 
to Nikita Khrushchev. 

This new instrusion climaxes other Com- 
munist thrusts in this area. The submarine 
hidden beneath the waters of an Argentine 
bay gave off slick from an oll produced in a 
satellite country. The Reds promoted riots 
directed against Vice President Nixon, and 
the recent disturbances on the banks of the 
Panama Canal. They almost took over Gua- 
temala a few years ago. 

Whether or not Washington applies a 
modern interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine to this problem, its obvious threat to 
the West, including the Latin Americans, 
may awaken the nations of the Old and New 
World to Moscow's ultimate aim of universal 
expansion and domination. It should shock 
such bemused neutrals as Nehru and Nasser, 
and swing De Gaulle closer into line with 
the anti-Communist alliance. 

Finally, the resolutions adopted at the 
Bogotá and Caracas conferences by the Or- 
ganizations of American States were merely 
a reaffirmation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
They refer specifically to Communist eco- 
nomic and political encroachment on the 
Western Hemisphere so, the solution to this 
Caribbean difficulty seems to be for the 
United States or some other American Re- 
public to haul Castro before the bar of public 
opinion and human rights. 


THE SPACE-AGE CHALLENGE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, when Russia 
puts a man into orbit around the earth, 
in 1961 or 1960, that news will have a 
tremendous impact on world opinion. 
And yet, with the foreknowledge of this 
in February 1960, responsible officials of 
our Government are failing to come to 
grips with the challenge of the space 


age. 

The United States, with all of its skill, 
its productive facilities, and its potential, 
is running second best through lack of 
forward-looking and decisive leadership. 
One year before the Russians put Sput- 
nik I into orbit, the U.S. Army could 
have launched the first satellite to usher 
in the space age if its program had not 
been vetoed. 

Our country is prosperous, the money 
is flowing, the luxuries are multiplying, 
but a vital factor is missing. We had it 
once. In the younger days of our coun- 
try, we frequently heard the call: 
“Come and see what I have found,” and 
we eagerly shared in the American urge 
to explore and discover. We remember 
when our country was growing not 
merely in size and in wealth, but in mind 
and in spirit, ever daring the unknown 
to open up new horizons. 

But now, with more means than ever 
before to expand the frontiers for hu- 
manity we hesitate. And take the 
foolish, calculated risk that the Soviet 
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Union will not push on into the com- 
manding lead that would mean the end 
of freedom. 

Is it because we prefer self-indulgence, 
giving it priority over our responsibil- 
ities? No; it is not “we, the people” 
who are at fault. We did not back down 
before the Russians at Geneva in 1959. 
We did not invite Khrushchev to be the 
honored guest of the United. It was not 
we who retreated when he threatened 
America in an angry outburst at Los 
Angeles, nd thus humiliated the United 
States before the world. And we cer- 
tainly did not establish the policy that 
the present budget is the absolute limit 
of our capabilities. 

Why did those who claim to speak for 
us, make concessions to the Russians at 
Geneva last year? Will they make fur- 
ther concessions at the forthcoming 
summit conference? Will they indulge 
in appeasement on the installment plan 
that would eventually surrender West 
Berlin to the Communists? Or will they, 
instead, declare that there can be no 
peace until Communist Russia lives up to 
its treaty obligations, and restores to 
independence the 100 million people of 
the captive nations? There is no sign as 
yet of this moral courage. 

Why? Do they have unspoken reser- 
vations about our military defense dur- 
ing the coming missile gap? Or do they 
lack confidence in the American people? 
Emphasis on the present state of military 
defense, and our ability to deter aggres- 
sion in 1960 is not enough. It evades 
the challenge of the immediate future. 

This clinging to the status quo, this re- 
luctance to lead, is the chief danger to 
the people of the United States and to 
their friends abroad. 

When this defensive attitude cripples 
our initiative in diplomacy, in educa- 
tion, in economic growth, and in pro- 
viding assistance to underdeveloped 
countries that want to make progress 
through freedom; we know that an es- 
sential quality of leadership is missing. 
And when it denies us the opportunity 
to be first in the exploration of space 
that may well determine the wave of the 
future we demand a change to a posi- 
tive program. 

Most of the world still looks to the 
United States for the energy, the imag- 
ination, and the accomplishments that 
will inspire humanity, consistent with 
rae great heritage. But what do they 
see 

A government that is trying to sub- 
stitute vague good will for the bold 
and constructive action that is re- 
quired. The fog of words from on 
high cannot conceal the confusion, the 
fumbling, the absence of purpose, direc- 
tion, and clearly defined goals. 

When will those in power heed the 
voice of public opinion that is rising 
from every city and town throughout 
the United States, asking for the dy- 
namic leadership that is worthy of the 
American spirit? Meanwhile, in frus- 
tration, our people are watching the 
countdown that leads to— 

ANOTHER Rep Fmsr—Russra SENDS MAN 

INTO SPACE 

Wortp News Service—The Soviet Union 
has put a man into orbit around the earth. 
Radio messages from the astronaut have 
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been picked up in the United States, Eng- 
land, Italy, Australia and Japan. Moscow 
has been deluged with congratulations on 
its supremacy in space. 

And as they watch, Americans won- 
der why—why the United States with 
all its resources—human as well as ma- 
terial—does not get going with the 
major effort that will change the course 
of history. So that the big story of to- 
morrow will proclaim: 

United States Leads in Space—Puts Man 
Into Orbit. 

Freedom pioneers again. 


CHALLENGE FOR DEMOCRACY IN 
KOREA 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, freedom 
suffered a sharp blow several days ago 
when Chough Pyong-ok died unexpect- 
edly at Walter Reed Hospital. 

Mr. Chough was leader of the Korean 
Democratic Party. When the Korean 
Republic was established in 1948 he was 
a close associate of President Syngman 
Rhee. Then he became disgusted with 
the Rhee government’s policy of control- 
ling elections by violence, press suppres- 
sion, and nonsecret balloting. At the 
time of his death, Mr. Chough was Dr. 
Rhee’s strong rival for the presidency. 

In order to attain the best possible 
health for what he knew would be an 
arduous and dangerous presidential 
campaign, Mr. Chough came to the 
United States early this year for a nec- 
essary intestinal operation. He had 
barely lost sight of the Korean shoreline 
when Dr. Rhee rammed through a pro- 
vision declaring that the national elec- 
tion would be held 2 months earlier than 
previously scheduled—on March 15 in- 
stead of May 15. This meant that even 
had he lived, Mr. Chough would have 
had little time to recover from his opera- 
tion and campaign for his country’s key 
office. 

Possibly sensing that for the third 
time in the last three elections sudden 
death was to eliminate the opposition’s 
candidate, Dr. Rhee pushed through 
another regulation setting February 13 
as the deadline for any further entries 
into the presidential race. By strange 
coincidence, Mr. Chough died on Feb- 
ruary 15, thus leaving Dr. Rhee with a 
clear road to reelection. 

America and the rest of the free world 
have given thousands of lives and bil- 
lions of dollars to foster liberty in South 
Korea. We blocked Communist con- 
quest of that Republic, only to find the 
Koreans are now political captives of 
their own dictatorial president. 

If he is to reestablish the faith of the 
American people in his government, Dr. 
Rhee must first permit the Korean 
Democratic Party to nominate another 
candidate. Then he must schedule the 
national election for the original May 
15 date, and let his people choose their 
leader in free and secret balloting. 
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If Dr. Rhee refuses to take these basic 
steps toward democratic government, he 
will forfeit much of our sympathy. 


UNJUST CRITICISM OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I think the House should be 
called to order so that Members may get 
this information, because for the last 3 
weeks there has been a great deal of con- 
fusion and more or less criticism, un- 
justified, I think, of the Committee on 
Rules, and we can all use accurate in- 
formation as to how best to legislate. 
So, I will read this to you from the Ak- 
ron Beacon-Journal, February 18. It is 
captioned “How Ayres Got Rights Bill 
Freed,” by Robert E. Hoyt, of the Wash- 
ington staff. 

Here it is: 

A handful of House Republicans have 
broken the back of southern efforts to stall 
civil rights legislation, 


I do not know whether that knocks 
out that coalition or not. 

The move put Minority Leader CHARLES 
HALLECK over a barrel and broke a deadlock 
in the Rules Committee that has held up 
civil rights since last August. 


I do not know whether there are any 
slivers in his stomach or not; maybe 
they smoothed down the barrel, because 
we are all on friendly terms—extremely 
fond of each other. 

The Rules Committee—which assigns a 
time and conditions of debate—is dominated 
by southern Democrats and conservatives. 
Together they had enough votes to prevent 
the civil rights bill from reaching the floor 
of the House. 

But Wednesday the Republican Members 
of the Rules Committee changed their po- 
sition. 


Well, we all knew they were going to 
change it when the time came. 
Here’s the real story of why they did: 


Several weeks ago Representative AYRES, 
Akron Republican, went to HALLECK— 


He is our leader from Indiana— 
and to Representative Leo ALLEN, Illinois 
Republican, the ranking Republican on the 
Rules Committee. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like attention 
because this is helpful to the Members. 

Ayres said he and “a number of Repub- 
licans from city districts” were concerned 
about the civil rights legislation. What was 
the GOP leadership going to do? 


That is the question they put to Mr. 
ALLEN and to Mr. HALLECK. 

Ayres said his group of “about a dozen” 
urban Republicans felt their party was tak- 
ing a beating from liberal Democrats. 

That is like the gentleman from De- 
troit, my good friend, Louis RABAUT. 
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Continuing the quotation: 

There is one way for Members of Con- 
gress to sidestep the powerful Rules Com- 
mittee. 


Of course, I do not like the Rules Com- 
mittee either, that is, when they are 
holding up something I want, but I 
thank the good Lord they are there 
when the shoe is on the other foot. 

Continuing the quotation: 

That is by getting a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House to sign a so-called dis- 
charge petition. Liberal Democrats already 
had signed such a petition on civil rights 
and were urging Republicans to do likewise. 

If the Republican leaders didn't get civil 
rights out of the Rules Committee, said 
AYRES— 


I know that our leader has a great 
deal of influence with the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown], who is on that 
committee— 


his group would sign the discharge petition. 


Then begged our colleague from Illi- 
nois, Representative ALLEN, ranking Re- 
publican member of the Rules Commit- 
tee, and I quote: 

Give us 2 weeks. That’s all we need. 


Our colleague, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, came here approximately 28 years 
ago. A few years later he was honored 
by an assignment to the Rules Commit- 
tee, which screens our legislation. He 
has served without justifiable criticism 
on that committee for approximately 20 
years, an accomplishment which the 
House as a whole appreciates and ap- 
proves. Beyond question, he is fully 
aware of the needs of the House and of 
the time and method of sending legisla- 
tion to the House. 

Permit me to continue to quote from 
this article: 

Tuesday of this week, the 2 weeks had 
wee AyRES went to ALLEN: “Your time 

up.” 

Still, ALLEN wasn’t quite ready. 

The discharge petition—lying on the desk 
of the Speaker of the House—had 213 signa- 
tures, 6 short of a majority. 

“Look,” Ayres shouted to HALLECK and 
ALLEN, “If you don’t get a rule on that 
bill, we're going to march down to the 
Speaker’s desk en masse, and sign up. It 
only takes six votes and I've got twice that 
many. 

Right there, permit me to suggest that 
I am certain that our colleague never 
shouted at either HALLECK or ALLEN. He 
is far too courteous a gentleman to even 
think of being so rude, 

We all know that at any time a peti- 
tion of the majority of the Members of 
the House will bring out any pending bill. 
Moreover, bills can be called up under 
suspension. 

It is also a matter of common knowl- 
edge that, when there are approximately 
200 names on a petition, pressure or re- 
quest from such a group will be honored 
by enough other Members to obtain 219 
signers on the pending petition. 

Continuing to quote: 

The time had come. The Rules Committee 
met Wednesday—in an unscheduled ses- 
sion—and Representative ALLEN told the 
Democrats that three Republicans were 
ready to vote the bill out. 

Shortly after the closed-door session, it 
Was announced that the Rules Committee 
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had reached “informal agreement” on the 
civil rights bill. 

Formal approval is expected to come later 
this week. 


Those of us who have been here for 
some time are well aware of how much 
members of the Rules Committee may 
disagree on political questions. But 
the members are all friendly and con- 
siderate of each other’s views. When 
they disagree, they disagree reasonably 
and courteously, and, made aware of 
the House desire, never delay action on 
legislation merely for the sake of delay. 

It is my hope that the Members of the 
House appreciate the suggestion of Mr. 
Hoyt, a member of the Washington staff 
of the Akron Beacon Journal, and, 
should they desire help, ask our col- 
league from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] to assist 
them in obtaining action by the leader 
and the ranking minority member on 
the Rules Committee. Beyond question, 
helpful as he always desires to be, I am 
sure they will find the assistance bene- 
ficial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 


AIR FORCE MANUAL AND THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. 
Speaker, there has been a considerable 
amount of discussion during the past 10 
days concerning the Air Force 
Manual which contained unfounded and 
malicious accusations against the in- 
tegrity and loyalty of American clergy- 
men. I share the indignation which 
has arisen as a result of the printing of 
this manual, and I must say that I do 
not feel the Air Force can do enough to 
undo the harm which was done by the 
incredibly bad judgment of someone in 
authority in that Department in clear- 
ing this manual. To be sure, the Secre- 
tary of Air has clearly and unequivocally 
denounced the manual as not reflecting 
Air Force thinking. That is all to the 
good. To be sure, too, the manual has 
been withdrawn. But, Mr. Speaker, 
the damage has been done. 

Hitherto, these ridiculous accusations 
of “Communist influence” in the editing 
of the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible—these blanket charges of wide- 
spread disloyalty among the clergy— 
these accusations have been found 
largely in the literature of the extreme 
right-wing. Every Member of this 
House has periodicals of this lunatic 
fringe cross his desk every day. Un- 
solicited they come and, for the most 
part, unread they go, into the wastebas- 
ket where they belong. Hitherto peo- 
ple like Gerald L. K. Smith and the other 
publishers of these unpleasant little 
periodicals have had to resort to quoting 
one another in their quest for docu- 
mentary proof” of their baseless charges. 
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But now they will all have a field day 
quoting “official Government documents” 
to back up their attempt to smear the 
National Council of Churches. 

The chapter under strongest criticism 
gives the impression, clearly and delib- 
erately, that the Protestant clergy is 
shot through with men whose loyalty. 
and integrity are suspect. On what 
basis? Because members of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches have opin- 
ions on public issues which happen to 
differ with the opinions of such a per- 
son as Billy James Hargis? Since when 
did an obscure rightwinger, whose 
comments are found quoted approvingly 
in some of the worst racebaiting and 
undemocratic periodicals in the Nation, 
become the infallible spiritual adviser 
of the Air Force? 

The attack on the Council of 
Churches, Mr. Speaker, has been going 
on for some time now, and for the most 
part, those of us who know the council 
and its wonderful work have become ac- 
customed to the abuse of the obscur- 
antists. We have ignored them—not 
caring to dignify their accusations by 
answer. But I think the real bone of 
contention against the National Council 
ought to be exposed now, while this issue 
is still before us. The current national 
drive to discredit the National Council 
arises from two main sources. One 
group which seeks to discredit the Na- 
tional Council of Churches is composed 
of those who resent the fact that the 
council has spoken out against the con- 
tinuation of the un-Christian and un- 
democratic practices of segregation and 
discrimination. Many of the periodi- 
cals which regularly reprint vitriolic at- 
tacks on the council are dieharc segre- 
gation defenders, often combining 
attacks on the council with the worst 
kind of race-baiting. 

A second group has attacked the 
council because the World Order Study 


As I said on the floor of the House 
several months ago: 


The National Council of Churches, in its 


year recommended that we 
give careful study to the problems involved 
in Peiping participation in the U.N. and 
recognition of China by the United States. 
I had the honor to be present at that con- 
ference, and to listen to very outstanding 


and others. I participated in the de- 
of that conference, and I came 
away feeling that the conference had taken 
a wise and thoughtful middle position, be- 
tween those who would have us immediately 
Red China, unconditionally, and 

those who would have us close our minds to 
the possibility and our eyes to the realities. 
On the China issue, the conference de- 

that Christians 


At the same time, the document 
stressed that such recognition does not imply 
approval of mainland China's Government. 
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May I repeat—at no time did the action of 
the Cleveland conference call for the imme- 


Officially appointed representatives of their 
churehes. Many denominations of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches were represented. 

It was with deep regret and a sense of per- 
sonal affront that I saw exaggerated and 
misleading accounts of that conference and 
a maligning of the many devoted churchmen 
who were active at the conference. There 
are differences of opinion in regard to the 

uestion of our relations with Red China. 

ut I believe we have reached a dangerous 
position when persons can have their patrio- 
tism attacked for supporting a position 
which they consider to be in the best interest 
of the United States. 


But, Mr. Speaker, these are two rea- 
sons why the National Council of 
Churches and some of America’s Prot- 
estant leaders are now being subjected 
to attack. The motives of these attack- 
ing organizations and individuals are 
so transparent that their diatribes have 
not hitherto been given serious consid- 
eration by thinking American people. 
Not at least until somebody in the Air 
Force—no doubt in a moment of relaxa- 
tion from the serious business of writing 
training pamphlets on how to wash offi- 
cers’ dogs and mix martinis at the ofi- 
cers’ club—sat down to tell the Air 
Force trainees all about how to keep the 
country safe from anyone who did not 
agree with Billy James Hargis. 

Mr. Speaker, for the sake of the Air 
Force, I hope to see the investigation 
really go into the responsibility for this 
affair. I believe the Congress should 
know just who, in the Air Force, chose 
to join in the chorus of those who are 
baying at the National Council of 
Churches. Just who gave his OK to 
the setting forth, under the guise of offi- 
cial Air Force doctrine, the notion that 
America’s clergy is infested with Com- 
munists—that the right of the American 
people to be informed is a “foolish 
notion,“ and then, to put the final seal 
of orthodoxy on these preposterous con- 
clusions by stating that people who dis- 
agree with Air Force policy are to be 
reported at once to the Air Police. Tell 
me, have people been reported to the 
Air Police for disagreeing with the ma- 
terial in this manual? Just who—and 
how many? Criticism—legitimate criti- 
cism of the Air Force—has been wide- 
spread. 

Under unanimous consent I include a 
series of editorials and columns com- 
menting on this issue at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The Washington Post of February 19 

How was it possible for anyone of rudimen- 
tary wit in the Air Force to repeat uncriti- 
cally in a Reserve training manual a palpably 
nonsensical statement from a prejudiced 
source implying that nearly one-third of the 
Protestant ministers who worked on a re- 
vised version of the Bible had Communist 
connections? How was it possible for an- 
other manual to be part of the training 
routine for 5 years without someone in au- 
thority and with a modicum of curiosity 
checking the authenticity of similar extrem- 
ist assertions? How, indeed, was it possible 
for so much bilge to be assembled between 
the covers on one small pamphlet? 

Not even the most vindictive battleship 
admiral could have contrived this sort of 
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boobytrap for the Air Force. The whole 
messy affair, particularly the parts of the 
pamphiet advising airmen to bere up on 
PTA meetings, to keep an eye 

and to suspect griping aod oa e from 
home, suggests that the Air Force has been 
minding everyone’s business but its own. 
We prophesy a swivet of scurrying by the 
other services to clean up any offensive pub- 
lications of their own that so far may have 
escaped the fan, and it will be a good thing. 
Perhaps what is needed is less attention to 
training manuals and more to manual train- 
ing. 


In the New York Times of February 
19, there is comment about material ob- 
tained out of thin air”: 


The purpose of the Air Force, as we have 
always understood, is to defend the country. 
It has no mandate to educate us, to spread 
propaganda, to say things that aren't so, or 
to insult respectable people. 

Air Force officers did all these things, how- 
ever, in a training manual prepared at the 
Lackland Air Force Base, Tex., and subse- 
quently sent to reserve training stations. 
This remarkable document, among other 
follies, said that pastors of some churches 
were card-carrying Communists and that 80 
out of 95 persons who revised the Bible for 
the National Council of Churches of Christ 
were affiliated with subversive organizations. 
The writers of the manual didn’t know this 
to be true. It isn't true, as far as anybody 
has ever proved. The ingenious authors 
may have picked ft out of thin air on some 
of their own training flights. 

Secretary of Defense Gates has apologized 
to the National Council of Churches of 
Christ, and Air Force Secretary Sharp has 
ordered an investigation. The House Armed 
Services Committee has directed a study of 
all military manuals. Something is wrong 
in our defense organization when this kind 
of venomous nonsense can be put out at 
Government expense. 


The Portland Oregon Journal in my 

own city refers to this manual as: 
MCCOARTHYITE THINKING In Am FORCE 

Is the ghost of Joe McCarthy haunting 
the ranks of the U.S. Air Force? Or has 
it merely been victimized by the cumber- 
some processes of bureaucracy? 

The latter would appear to be the explana- 
tion for certain outlandish material con- 
tained in a training manual for the Air Force 
Reserve which charges substantial infiltra- 
tion by Communists and fellow travelers 
in our Protestant churches and which brands 
as “foolish” the idea that Americans have a 
Tight to know what is going on. 

The revelation that such material exists 
has the Pentagon jumping, with Secretary 
of Defense Thomas S. Gates declaring himself 
“startled and stunned,” and Air Force Secre- 
tary Dudley C. Sharp promising a sweeping 
investigation. 

The inquiry will probably find that some 
low-level bureaucrat with a McCarthyite 
complex wrote the material and that it 
crept into the manual without proper check- 
ing by saner minds. But an official of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the USA., the target of criticism in the 
manuals, points out that this fits in with 
the pattern of the “big brother” incident at 
Forbes Air Force Base in Topeka, Kans., 
where commanding officers had urged air- 
men “to spy on each other’s personal lives.” 

The Air Force has acted to abolish the 
manual and to set up a screening process 
which will prevent a repetition. The great 
majority of the people in the Air Force, we 
are sure, do not condone this kind of foolish- 
ness, Certainly an Air Force manual is no 
place for propaganda which in essence is 
alien to American ideals. 
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The Washington Star of February 18 


asks; 
How Dm Ir HAPPEN? 


The most amazing of many amazing things 
about the now-withdrawn “Air Reserve 
Center Training Manual” on “security 
threats” is how such a ridiculous instruction 
pamphlet ever received official approval as 
an Air Force publication. 

It would have been bad enough if the 
many silly statements, charges and innuen- 
does, with some of the questionable docu- 
mentary sources cited, had been included in 
a secret paper for intelligence officers. It is 
fantastic that such tripe should have been 
printed and circulated as a student text 
for non-commissioned officers of the Air Re- 
serve. 

When the matter came to his attention, 
Air Force Secretary Sharp acted promptly to 
repudiate the document and its doctrines, 
and to order an investigation of its origin. 
It is well that he has done so. For the indi- 
vidual responsible for this monumental 
piece of nonsense should be identified and 
disciplined. He and his kind pose a greater 
threat to the Air Force than do fancied sub- 
versives. 


In the February 20 Washington Post, 
Roscoe Drummond writes about the 
“manual of shame”: 


The U.S. Air Force has committed an 
awful offense against the United States. It 
did so by allowing one of its training man- 
uals for Reserves to be used to try to smear 
the Protestant churches with undocu- 
mented, unproved, false charges that the 
clergy are knee deep with Communists and 
fellow travelers. 

It seems to me that the National Council 
of Churches is absolutely right in rejecting 
as inadequate any pro-forma Defense De- 
partment action which does not go way be- 
yond just saying, in effect: “Oops, too bad. 
We'll throw them away and promise not to 
do it again.” 

This is an evil, pernicious, dangerous 
thing which some officers in the Air Force 
contrived to get into an Air Force manual, 
The churchmen not only have a right but 
a duty to insist that how it happened be in- 
vestigated to the bottom and that the Pen- 
tagon demonstrate that it is taking meas- 
ures equal to the offense and equal to guar- 
anteeing that it won’t be repeated. 

Secretary of Defense Thomas Gates and 
Air Force Secretary Dudley Sharp have, of 
course, instantly repudiated the poisonous, 
pernicious accusations and innuendoes con- 
tained in the military manual, They could 
hardly do less. It is only fair to say that 
if they had been consulted, the stuff would 
never have appeared. 

What Secretaries Gates and Sharp repudi- 
ated was: 

The charge that “Communists and Com- 
munist fellow travelers have successfully in- 
filtrated our churches.” 

The accusation that pastors of certain 
(unnamed) churches “are card-carrying 
Communists.” 

The bland observation that any idea that 
“Americans have a right to know what is 
going on” is “foolish.” 

The suggestion that the Air Force Reserves 
should “keep an eye on anybody” who dis- 
agrees seriously with “Air Force policies.” 

The innuendo that the National Council 
of Churches must be Communist ridden be- 
cause some of its leaders helped to bring out 
the “Revised Version of the Holy Bible.” 

All this is sickeningly reminiscent of the 
notorious charges against the Protestant 
clergy which J. B. Matthews made in the 
American Mercury magazine in July 1953, 
when he was serving as research director for 
the McCarthy committee. On that occasion 
Mr. Matthews let go with a blast which 
charged that the “largest single group sup- 
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porting the Communist apparatus in the 
United States is composed of Protestant 
clergymen.” He tossed out 7,000 as a nice, 
round number. Senator McCarthy fired him. 

To make blanket, meat-axe, guilt-by-asso- 
ciation accusations against any group is a 
mean and evil thing. To let some people, 
whoever they are, infiltrate a government 
military manual with such charges is meaner 
and more evil. 

The charges are false. 

The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, which has never been one to under- 
state the Communist problem, issued this 
finding after investigation: 

“A minute number of casehardened Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers have 
actually infiltrated themselves into the ranks 
of the loyal clergy. * * * Only a very small 
number of clergymen in the United States 
have been fellow travelers. * * * The mem- 
bers of the clergy who have associated with 
Communist causes is a minute percentage of 
the hundreds of thousands of loyal, patriotic 
men of the cloth.” 

I think we can count on Secretaries Gates 
and Sharp to go the full distance to deal 
with this egregious misuse of an Air Force 
manual. The admission of an awful mis- 
take is the beginning, not the end, of reform, 

What is needed is to find out who wrote 
this stuff, who had anything to do with 
clearing it as every level, where it was dis- 
tributed and assurance it won't happen 


again. 

The National Council of Churches ought 
not to let go of this thing until it is thor- 
oughly aired and cleaned up. 

If the Pentagon can’t do it—and fast— 
we can be sure that Congress will. And 
should. 


In the Washington News of February 
19 we find editorial comment about 
“Spirits of Martini”: 

Way things are going, the Air Force would 
be doing itself a favor if it just quit writing 
manuals—the silly ones, at least. 

Textbooks are necessary to learners any- 
where, including the Air Force. But they 
are useless unless written by people who 
know their business, and unless they stick 
to business. 

The business of the Air Force is the na- 
tional defense. This is a tremendous respon- 
sibility, requiring billions in taxpayer dol- 
lars, and the brains and energies of the 
ablest men available. 

These frivolous manuals obviously have 
used up a disproportionate amount of time, 
energy, and money—although not brains—of 
too many men. Such as the newest, un- 
covered by Representative KowAtskr, which 
offers six recipes for martinis, tells how to get 
dates for bachelors, and how to get children 
to eat their meals. 

Such things may not detract from the 
defense program, or hamper the dedicated 
officers and men who carry on the program. 
But they suggest a rampant preoccupation 
with the martini life which doesn’t jibe 
with the serious job at hand. That 
manual exposed by the National Council of 
Churches, for instance, must have been 
composed by a student of the six recipes 
cited by Mr. KOWALSKI. 

The Air Force isn’t being led by a bunch 
of clubhouse boys, but it seems to have been 
at pains to make us think so. 


And the Washington Post on February 
21 asks: 

Waar Manvat Do You Reap? 

Now that the Air Force officials have dis- 
posed of the ridiculous training manual 
which aroused churches, teachers and the 
free press, it is to be hoped that they will 
make short work of the offensive sections in 
AF Manual 205-5, a “Guide for Security 
Indoetrination.” Citizens would be justi- 
fied in taking alarm if they thought that 
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this paragraph reflected Defense Establish-. 
ment policy: 

“Another silly remark often heard con- 
cerning security is that Americans have a 
right to know what’s going on. Most people 
realize the foolhardiness of such a sug- 
gestion.” 

It is too bad that the authors of this 
manual did not read the Field Press Cen- 
sorship manual issued by the Departments 
of the Army, the Navy and the Air Force, 
in August, 1954. This manual, in use by 
all arms, states: 

“The American public has a fundamental 
right to complete information regarding the 
sufficiency of its military forces. Moreover, 
the military services depend upon and exist 
only by virtue of the confidence and support 
of the American public. This confidence and 
support can be maintained only if the pub- 
lic is informed of military requirements, 
problems and p: ess.“ 

This is the official view of the American 
Military Establishment. It is a view that 
does credit to our Armed Forces and that re- 
flects the long traditions of military men who 
acknowledge the right of citizens to know 
instead of spurning expressions of that right 
as “silly.” Unfortunately such a view has 
not been universally respected in practice, 
but it mever has hitherto been officially 
repudiated in principle. 

The Field Press Censorship manual also 
expressly states that “The Department of 
Defense recognizes the right of the public 
to complete information. Its policy is to 
keep our people fully informed within the 
limits permitted by security.” This is 
altogether sound doctrine. We hope that 
Secretary will now insist that any 
contents of training and field manuals in- 
consistent with this expression of basic com- 
monsense principle will be eliminated forth- 
with. 


THE SEARCH FOR AMERICA 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., has recently published a 
book entitled “The Search for America.” 
Edited by Huston Smith, this book is 
based on the national educational tele- 
vision series. 

One of the chapters of the book was 
written by William J. Simmons, editor 
of the Citizens’ Council and president of 
the Citizens’ Council Forum. Mr. Sim- 
mons was recently commended by a res- 
olution adopted by the Mississippi Leg- 
islature. Under unanimous consent, I 
include, as a part of my remarks, the 
resolution of the Mississippi Legislature 
and the chapter written by Mr. Simmons 
which appears in “The Search for 
America.” 

Senate CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 115 
Concurrent resolution commending William 

J. Simmons for his great contribution to 

the South in its present struggle for a 

better national understanding of our posi- 

tion, as a result of his participation in 

“The Search for America” educational film 

series and by the writing and publishing 

ot a chapter in the book of the same title 


and expressing the appreciation of the 
Mississippi Legislature for the great un- 
derstanding evidenced by this work í 
Whereas the Mississippi Legislature has 
learned of the educational film series being 
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scheduled by educational television stations 
throughout the country, and the book en- 
titled “The Search for America,” published 
by Prentice-Hall, in which William J. Sim- 
mons was asked to participate by appearing 
on a filmed interview and by contributing a 
chapter entitled “Race in America: The Con- 
servative Stand”; and 

Whereas William J. Simmons, editor of the 
Citizens Council, published in Jackson, Miss., 
has won wide acclaim for one of the most 
convincing statements of our position ever 
given; and 

Whereas these presentations have won re- 
spect even from those who disagree with our 
position; and 

Whereas William J. Simmons, a native of 
Mississippi, by his scholarly approach to this 
subject, has stated the case for the South 
in simple direct language which can be un- 
derstood by anyone who approaches the 
problem with anything like a reasonably 
open mind; and 

Whereas it is believed that the showing of 
this film and the publication of this work 
is destined to make a great contribution to 
a better understanding in those parts of the 
United States so prone to condemn and 
criticize the South without investigating and 
ascertaining any of the facts involved; and 

Whereas Mr. Simmons by appearing on the 
television program and writing a chapter in 
the book has furnished the country at large 
with these facts, giving us a real oppor- 
tunity to carry our story to a highly edu- 
cated mass audience who would certainly not 
otherwise be exposed to our viewpoint; and 

Whereas it is significant that national rec- 
ognition of a high order has been accorded 
the Citizens’ Council movement by virtue 
of the fact that one of its officials was in- 
vited to contribute to a work considered to 
be authoritative in the viewpoints expressed: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Mississippi State Senate 
(the House of Representatives concurring 
therein), That the Mississippi Legislature 
does commend William J. Simmons for his 
outstanding contribution to his native State 
and southland as a whole, by his participa- 
tion in this film series and the publication 
of this chapter on “The Conservative Stand”; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Mr. Simmons and to the press. 


Approved by the senate February 2, 1960. 


President of the Senate. 


Approved by the house of representatives 
February 4, 1960. 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Race In AMERICA: THE CONSERVATIVE STAND 
(By William J. Simmons) 

I speak for the majority. The Caucasian 
and the Negro have never been integrated 
in our land. Racial segregation is, and has 
been since the founding of this country, a 
pervading characteristic of American life. 
In the South this is accomplished by social 
separation of the races; elsewhere it is ac- 
complished by their geographical separation 
and other devices which are not always ac- 
knowledged. 

There is a notion abroad that we in the 
South, who frankly and openly believe in 
the inherent right to associate socially with 
our own kind, are outnumbered. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Integra- 
tionists have tried to pose as the majority, 
but they are far from it. Almost everyone 
who reads these lines will find himself living 
in a neighborhood composed exclusively of 
members of his own race. With scarcely an 
exception, those who belong to social clubs 
know that they are limited to members of 
their own race. If a nationwide referendum 
were held, the vast majority would favor 
social separation. Northern parents have 
indicated unequivocally in public opinion 
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polls that they have almost as little enthusi- 
asm as Southerners for sending their chil- 
dren to schools with large numbers of Negro 
children, They equally disapprove of inter- 
racial marriages and residential integration— 
witness the euphemistically named “transi- 
tional” neighborhoods in every northern 
metropolis with a large Negro population. 
It is a remarkable—and encouraging—fact of 
contemporary American life that in spite of 
the absolute command of mass communica- 
tions media by persons who want to coerce 
integration, our population as a whole has 
remained almost totally impervious to their 
proposals. 

For two decades the liberal minority in 
our country has been launched on a high- 
powered campaign to put over the idea that 
racial separation is un-American. How-this 
can be, when our Nation has never known 
any other pattern, appears to be a well-kept 
secret. Except for a few of the most fanatical 
of the abolitionist leaders during Recon- 
struction, the idea of mass racial integration 
was totally alien and unknown to our people 
until the last few decades when the pressure 
groups advocating it came to power. The 
“melting pot” feature of American life, of 
which the liberals make so much, has, in 
fact, never included the black people of 
African ancestry. It has applied only to 
white people of European ancestry. 

Every war we engaged in, up to the 
police action in Korea, was fought by racially 
segregated armies, and fought well. In the 
war for southern independence, both sides 
fought well. Surely some quirk of seman- 
tics must be involved, to say the very least, 
where it is argued that armies fighting 
brilliantly to shape and defend their Na- 
tion’s very existence have operated con- 
trary to that Nation’s ethos. 

For almost 5 years the writer has been 
active in a leadership capacity in the citizens’ 
council movement. This has resulted in a 
large personal acquaintance and a vast cor- 
respondence throughout the country. It 
has brought appearances before civic groups 
in every southern State and in several 
northern ones. I think this experience has 
enabled me to see the racial dimension of 
our national life more clearly than most 
people see it. 

What do I see? 

I do not see a cleavage between a South 
that has a race problem and a North that 
doesn’t, for the rapid expansion of Negro 
slums in large northern cities, with its at- 
tendant flight of displaced whites, is gen- 
erating a racial friction the like of which 
this country has never known, Nor is there 
much difference between mass attitudes in 
North and South: I have already cited the 
pollsters whose studies show these to be 
more alike than different. The breach is 
between armchair liberals who, seated in 
northern offices and living in white subur- 
bias, feel somehow called upon to master- 
mind the way persons who must live day 
by day with the race problem should con- 
duct their lives—between this highly vocal 
and disproportionately powerful minority 
and the masses of the American people. The 
theoreticians pride themselves on their 
liberality but I confess that it looks to me 
like the liberalism of cloudland—abstract, 
visionary, and shot through with wishful 
thinking, untrammelled by either close ac- 
quaintance with, or responsibility to, the 
facts. In this sense I suppose we are all lib- 
eral in some compartments of our thinking, 
but such liberalism necessarily stands in in- 
verse ratio to the proximity of the issue in 
question. 

Thus I have known professors who teach 


tion, 

their heads for the Negro vote, but I have 
yet to meet (or even hear of) a law en- 
forcement officer or anyone else pelea daily 
business brings him into intimate associa- 
tion with our most publicized minority who 
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thinks integration is a good thing. It seems 
fantastic to assume that all such persons are 
impeded by race prejudice. They work har- 
moniously and effectively with our colored 
neighbors precisely because they are not ob- 
sessed by self-conscious, preconceived ideas 
about the romance of an artificially in- 
duced social equality which exists exactly 
nowhere that blacks and whites are present 
in large numbers. 

The claim is often made that young peo- 
ple, especially little children, are without 
“racial prejudice,” and that if we oldsters 
would just leave them alone they would do 
what comes naturally; meaning, presumably, 
integrate “without regard to race, creed, or 
color.” (This slogan, repeated over and over, 
has become a kind of shibboleth as the faith- 
ful genufiect toward Mecca: in this case, the 
fountainhead of the mass communications 
industries, New York.) The prediction is 
even made that when we old folks, now in 
our early forties, take our leave of this best 
of all possible worlds, a natural wave of joy- 
ful integration will follow our unwept de- 
parture. This argument always gives me a 
strange feeling—as if we were not wanted. 
There is another strange thing about it. I 
was always taught that my parents knew 
what was right and proper better than I did. 
The children I grew up with had the same 
quaint notion. That was in the days before 
progressive education. Naturally, during my 
adolescence I had my doubts about this, but 
since reaching 40 I have been amazed to dis- 
cover how accurate my parents’ observations 
on life were. The sad fact—disappointing 
as it may be to the disciples of progressive 
education—is that children come into this 
world having little judgment about any- 
thing, be it how to make a living, how to get 
along with people, or race relations, If civi- 
lization is not to begin from scratch in each 
generation, children must learn from their 
elders the hard-earned knowledge of man- 
kind. The notion that children’s views are 
naturally superior to their elders’, particu- 
larly in one of the most complex fields of 
human relations, approaches the ultimate 
detachment from reality. 

Being malleable, children can be taught 
widely differing responses to racial differ- 
ences, or to almost anything else. In the 
South they are taught kindliness and for- 
bearance, but they are also taught the facts 
of life with respect to racial differences. 

This brings us to a second claim that is 
being made today: that “science” has shown 
that there are no significant differences 
among the races; the attendant implication 
being, of course, that social patterns based 
on race represent an antediluvian anachro- 
nism. Some go so far as to say that science 
has proven that there is no such thing as 
race, as if the troubles that are rocking our 
Nation in this area have sprung from verbal 
imprecision—a kind of giant incapacity to 
spell—and can be cleared up by semantic 
fiat. This claim is flatly contradicted by the 
work of such authorities as Gates, Sorokin, 
Garrett, McGurk, and Shuey in the field of 
race differences. Be that as it may, suffice 
it to say here that the question of race 
differences and their significance is far from 
having been settled in the research lab- 
oratories. 

Even if science were to prove the races 
to be absolutely equal in potential—which 
we must emphasize it has not—such a find- 
ing would in no way affect the practical 
aspects of race relations, for these are root- 
ed in social attitudes which are totally un- 
related to any kind of scientific premise 
whatsoever. Social attitudes arise from the 
everyday experiences of generations which 
crystallize in time into customs and folk- 
ways. It is these rather than the abstrac- 
tions of the scientists that guide men’s ac- 
tions. Nor should this be decried, for folk- 
ways encompass the comfort of familiar 
usage, the wit, the emotion, the sufferings, 
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the hopes, the idiosyncrasies—in short, the 
total experience—of a racial family. The 
fact is that these qualities motivate people 
and direct their actions, even if, being “of 
the spirit,” they cannot be measured in test 
tubes or by slide rules. Society is a living 
organism, not a formula. 

Why is the conservative white Southerner 
opposed to racial integration? 

We are opposed to it, and that should be 
reason enough. If our Northern friends 
choose to segregate their Negroes (where 
present in large numbers) in all-Negro 
neighborhoods; if most white Northerners 
prefer to live in all-white residential dis- 
tricts, we don’t ask them to go into long 
dissertations to justify their actions. Their 
preference is justification in itself: in fact, 
it’s the best reason in the world, the one 
we respect most. Our Northern friends 
apologize neither to us nor to “world opin- 
ion” for their obvious racial patterns. To do 
so would make them appear weak, defensive, 
and rather silly. I am sure a moment’s re- 
flection will reveal the obvious truth of this. 
In all logic, we Southerners should enjoy 
the same respect for our preferences. But for 
some reason, we are expected to explain. 

You of the North may have gone to public 
school or college with one or two discreet 
Negro classmates and thought you were in- 
tegrated. You weren't. You may think you 
know what integration is if you have eaten 
in an automat, ridden on a bus, or gone to 
a movie with a couple of well-groomed col- 
ored ladies and gentlemen seated nearby. 
You don’t. 

But if you have been in Eastern, McKinley, 
or Roosevelt High Schools in Washington, 
D.C., recently; or to certain schools in Brook- 
lyn, or to a couple of the West Indies islands; 
or if you live in one of those so-called “‘transi- 
tional” neighborhoods, you do know what 
integration is. You know what it will do, 
and you will understand completely why we 
want no part of it. 

To begin with, it’s a question of numbers. 
A comparison between Minnesota and Mis- 
sissippi will point up this obvious fact. Min- 
nesota is the source of much of the pres- 
sure for civil rights legislation to force the 
South to integrate. Most of her political 
leaders are “liberal” on the race question. 
We Southerners wonder why the politicians 
of this Northern State seem so determined 
to integrate us. Many people from Minnesota 
migrate South and conduct themselves ex- 
actly like other whites in the region. Mis- 
sissippi is considered the exact opposite of 
Minnesota in its racial stance. Its name 
stands as a veritable symbol of Southern re- 
sistance to integration. Her political lead- 
ers are rock conservative on the race ques- 
tion. 

Why this absolute difference in public pol- 
icy? Are the citizens of Minnesota enlight- 
ened champions of democracy and those of 
Mississippi its betrayers? Let's take a closer 
look. 

According to the 1950 census, Minnesota 
had a population of 2,982,483. Of this total, 
14,022, or one-half of 1 percent, were Negro. 
According to the same census, Mississippi 
had a population of 2,178,914. Of this total, 
986,494, or 45 percent, were Negro. To put 
the two States on the same basis for com- 
parison percentagewise, Minnesota’s Negro 
population would have to be increased 1,- 
$28,082 in order to equal Mississippi's 45 per- 
cent Negro population. If Minnesota were 
to sustain an influx of over 1½ million 
Negroes without altering her racial atti- 
tudes, she would present to the Nation a 
difference worthy of comment. Short of 
this, the apparent contrast between the 
two States signifies no more than that 
one has the problem while the other hasn't. 
Being exempt, Minnesota can obvious say 
anything she pleases on the subject with- 
out having to live up to her words, 
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In addition to the question of numbers, 
there is a matter of geographical distribu- 
tion. The Negro population of the South 
is largely rural, as is its white population. 
In the rural areas generally, white and 
black families are interspersed, except in 
the hill sections where there are few, if any, 
Negroes. In the towns and cities, Negro 
neighborhoods are relatively scattered. By 
contrast, the North has virtually no rural 
Negro population, and the bulk of its rap- 
idly expanding urban Negro population is 
strictly confined to a few dense metropoli- 
tan centers. In a broad sense, the South is 
integrated geographically, while the North 
is segregated. Consequently, the prospect 
of racial integration in social institutions 
has an intensely personal impact for the 
southerner that simply does not exist for 
his northern counterpart. 

Racial attitudes are based on more than 
differences in skin color and other physical 
features. They arise from deep cultural dif- 
ferences, whether innate or produced by so- 
cial selection. When the schools in our Na- 
tion’s Capital were integrated, their white 
teachers and children had difficulty under- 
standing even the speech of many Negro 
children, to say nothing of the really im- 
portant differences in manners, morals, and 
scholastic aptitude. 

In the South, especially the rural South, 
the schoolhouse is the social center of the 
community. School life blends inseparably 
into the total social pattern of the neigh- 
borhoods. Dances, plays, picnic suppers, 
flirtings, courtships, fusses, and fights all 
revolve around the school and school 
ground. To tell a proud and independent 
people with a strong tradition of stubborn- 
ness that in order to conform to an ab- 
stract theory, tenously grounded in a few 
studies still wide open to dispute, they must 
integrate with a race which out of genera- 
tions of intimate knowledge they have come 
to regard as totally different from them- 
selves, is to fly wildly in the fact of reason. 
It is like demanding that Jews in New York 
City put pressure on their brothers in Pales- 
tine to integrate with Arabs to please white 
southern gentiles. 

The northern press seems out to create and 
glamorize a new species of Southerner which 
it has christened “the Southern moderate.” 
We are told that if the “extremists” would 
only quiet down, the “voices of moderation” 
would speak up and show us the way out of 
the wilderness. Well, things have been rea- 
sonably quiet for a number of months now, 
and the voices of moderation have yet to 
arise. Virtually the only exceptions are a 
few newspaper editors who seem more in- 
terested in playing to the Nation at large 
than in serving their own communities. 

Advocacy of integration appears to have 
become quite fashionable, even sophisticated, 
in certain of our larger cities. A number of 
socialites seem to have become bemused 
with the idea. One advertising agency has 
openly rallied an inverted kind of snob 
appeal to the campaign, as witnessed by a 
recent streetcar poster bearing the bold cap- 
tion: “New Yorkers of Distinction Don’t Dis- 
eriminate.“ The glaring contradiction in 
this high society platform lies in the fact 
that its proponents haven’t the slightest in- 
tention themselves of integrating, even with 
white folks from the other side of the tracks, 
let alone Negroes, except in isolated, excep- 
tional and transitory instances. Indeed, the 
picture of these two groups, at opposite ex- 
tremes of their social, cultural, and racial 
poles, really integrating carries elements of 
high comedy. One cannot suppress the sus- 
picion that members of the social register 
are fortified in their liberal utterances by 
the knowledge that their wealth automati- 
cally insulates them personally from the con- 
sequences of their own dilettantism. Once 
again we are reduced to the basic equation in 
this entire area: Liberalism is a function of 
distance from the problem. 
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What is the southern pattern in race rela- 
tions? 


First, it is essentially conservative. Imean 
by this that it is firmly rooted in fact and 
experience. Liberal attitudes, by contrast, 
are ones that begin with theories to which 
facts are then required to conform. 

Following the War Between the States, the 
dark days of Reconstruction lasted over a 
decade. The South was under military oc- 
cupation, Its conservative white population 
was disfranch'sed. Negro political suprem- 
acy was virtually complete throughout the 
region. Gradually, the conservative white 
people of the South organized and recovered 
control of their local governments. At the 
same time, conservatives of the North reacted 
against the excesses and abuses of the 
“Tragic Era,” and Negro-carpetbagger rule 
came to an end. But not before it had 
brought an economic devastation to the 
South that lasted until a couple of decades 
ago. Southern people know what Negro 
political domination is like, and they want 
no part of it, regardless of sonorous allusions 
to brotherhood, tolerance and men-of-good- 
will. They see little connection between 
such words and the practical exigencies that 
confront them. 

The present system, which might best be 
described as biracial, developed during the 
80 years following Reconstruction. It is 
the result of natural forces, the end prod- 
uct of a massive accommodation of two sep- 
arate and distinct racial groups to each 
other. It is the consequence of generations 
of trial and error, conflict, mediation, pa- 
tience, endurance, and the demands of grim 
necessity. 

In the South, white and colored people 
mingle freely and familiarly in their daily 
pursuit of bread. In social areas, including 
homes, schools, parks, swimming pools, 
restaurants, and hotels, the line is strictly 
drawn, and both races respect it. Under 
our biracial system, the Negro has steadily 
improved his lot economically and educa- 
tionally as the entire South has risen from 
the ashes of devastation. Whites and blacks 
live in a physical proximity and on terms of 
personal cordiality that seldom fail to sur- 
prise the uninitiated northerner who may 
come loaded to the gills with brotherhood, 
but whose personal knowledge of Negroes has 
been confined to a few intellectuals in the 
literary salons of northern universities, or 
to faceless mass-men jamming the concrete 
canyons of the northern metropolis. 

This biracial system obviates the fear that 
pervades race relations in northern cities. 
Southern blacks and whites live in an easy- 
going atmosphere which includes mutual 
respect and a frank recognition of differ- 
ences. The well-defined code of personal 
decorum between the races that is so thor- 
oughly understood in Dixie has been the 
object of much ridicule from social experts 
in the North. They are unable to see the 
extent to which it arises from a considera- 
tion of the feelings of the Negro himself, 
and a desire to spare him the cold, 
personal humiliations he is subject to in 
the North. 

The point is that we live by a system that 
works. It is based on reality. It is based on 
law. It is based on the human experience 
of generations, not on the social theories 
of a Scandinavian sociologist named Gun- 
nar Myrdal. The tendency of our national 
Publications to dismiss the folkways of a 
whole region as superficial prejudice is 
curious social science. 

If the people of the North want to inte- 
grate, it’s all right with us. It's their priv- 
ilege. We don’t believe in meddling with 
other folks’ business. And we don’t take too 
kindly to their meddling with ours. But 
we were taught to be polite, and despite ex- 
treme provocation we're trying hard. 

If the people in New York want to trans- 
port children across Manhattan and the 
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Bronx for the privilege of being in inte- 
grated schools, it’s their business. If they 
want to keep police stationed in integrated 
schools to keep order, as a grand jury de- 
manded, it’s their business. If Washington, 
D.C., wants to adopt an integrated school 

that runs white families out of the 
District, it’s their business. If the big cities 
of the North want political machines based 
on irresponsible, purchasable bloc votes, it’s 
their business. If they wanted to integrate 
with the buffaloes on the western plains, it 
would still be their business. We might 
have our opinions, but we'd keep them to 
ourselves, 

But if we in the South want to have a bi- 
racial social system, that’s our business. 

Let’s put the shoe on the other foot. Sup- 
pose the South began piously demanding 
that the schools in the North be segregated 
“with all deliberate speed.” Suppose we sent 
swarms of reporters combing over the North 
to magnify every incident involving individ- 
uals of different races, and had somber-faced 
announcer on television screens constantly 
denouncing northerners as biased, bigoted, 
prejudiced, racist, ignorant, un-Christian, 
reactionary, un-American hate-mongers. 
Would not Yankee patience and long suffer- 
ing wear a bit thin? 

We read about the chaos and violence in 
the “blackboard jungles” of Brooklyn, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City. Forty-one schools 
in New York requested police protection last 
year. Southerners don’t understand this as 
progress. Such conditions are unknown 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. There are no 
organized gangs terrorizing students and 
teachers. As far as I know there is not 
a single incident on record where police have 
been needed to keep order in a southern seg- 
regated school. Is it surprising that con- 
servative southern parents are reluctant to 
exchange this peace for the discord that 
would inevitably accompany integration? 

Until the last few years, the conservative 
South has remained unorganized, but the 
militancy of liberal pressure groups has 
forced it to unite in self defense. We have 
watched unorganized majorities manip- 
ulated by tightly organized integrationist 
minorities. We have watched integrationist 
and collectivist ideologies permeate the opin- 
ion-forming professions and publications. 
We have seen northern politics veer radically 
in response to the gravitational pull of left- 
wing labor and Negro leaders. The northern 
conservative political position has eroded 
under the relentless grind of bloc voting 
until little semblance of its once great na- 
tional influence remains, Our two-party po- 
litical system has virtually been welded into 
a single me-too“ chorus of appeasement to 
the demands of the liberals. We have seen 
our Supreme Court, in the school segregation 
cases, issue an ukase which handed the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People a quasi-legal weapon it can 
use to wreck our public school system if per- 
mitted free rein. Other strictly social areas 
of our life have been similarly laid open to 
invasion by court edicts, areas which his- 
torically in our country have been absolutely 
free of Government control. These develop- 
ments have precipitated a constitutional 
crisis, the end of which no man can see. 
Highly organized pressure groups have 
turned whole sections of American life 
upside down. The nature of our constitu- 
tional form of government is being changed 
before our very eyes. 

The groups behind these moves have enor- 
mous power, and they know how to use it. 
Their leaders have mastered techniques of 
social revolution that are a closed book to 
most of our political leaders and private citi- 
zens. They have been overwhelmingly suc- 
cessful in the North and at the national 
political level because there has been no 
organized force in being of sufficient size 
and power to check their advance. Coura- 
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geous individuals and small groups have 
been crushed and eliminated or simply 
ignored. 

Integration of the races is not the only 
battle front in this wide-ranging social con- 
flict. The rapid growth of big Government 
and centralization of power in Washington 
under an overweening bureaucracy, welfare 
statism, invasion of the reserved rights of the 
States, the replacement of a salvational by 
a social gospel, the collectivization of 
American life, confiscatory taxes, all are 
components of a total, all-out assault against 
American conservatism. Many conservatives 
consider other aspects of their position more 
important than their stand on race, but my 
own view is that no other issue in the galaxy 
of conflicts besetting us is comparable to 
this one in its permanent impact on the lives 
and fortunes of conservative white Ameri- 


cans. 

For what do the liberals have in mind for 
us? Leaders of the highly organized Negro 
pressure groups have made their objective 
crystal clear. It is to alter totally the pat- 
terns of southern life and custom. Achieve- 
ment of this objective would change our 
national politics at a stroke. The Old 
South with its familiar voices in Congress 
would be dead. The voices that replaced it 
would be elected in large part by colored 
votes and would speak in very different ac- 
cents. With the rudder of Congress thus 
changed, our Government would indeed 
lurch into new, uncharted seas. 

Of course there is self-interest in this 
issue. Our region is now beginning to come 
again into its own. Despite dire predictions 
of what would happen to our economy if we 
didn’t integrate, the South has continued 
to boom. Several authoritative business 
publications of national standing have 
Placed Jackson, Miss., “the segregation 
capital of the United States,” at the top of 
the Nation’s cities in business growth during 
the past year. The South is filling up with 
upper class white refugees from the race 
friction and labor troubles of strife-ridden 
northern cities. Simultaneously, the South 
is exporting Negroes by the trainload. Lured 
by promises of easy welfare checks and en- 
ticements of civil rights from vote-hungry 
politicians, these people are beelining it for 
northern slums in ever-increasing numbers, 
We don't want this trend stopped. 

Under the fiscal policies enforced by the 
pressures of collectivist organizations, the 
once-powerful State of Michigan has been 
brought close to bankruptcy. Mississippi 
may be accused of everything under the sun, 
but we happen at the moment to be enjoy- 
ing a pleasant surplus. 

Perhaps we may be pardoned, then, in our 
reluctance to see our land reduced to the 
abject fate of many northern cities where 
the Negro-collectivist element has the upper 
hand. We have no desire to see our law 
enforcement machinery break down because 
Negro lawbreakers have to be coddled for the 
bloc vote. We want our streets to continue 
as places where white and black circulate 
freely without fear of bodily harm. 

Once we, the white conservatives of the 
South, sized up the forces arrayed against 
us, we felt no inclination to roll over and 
play dead. Nor were we seduced into the 
alternative of burying our heads in the sand 
and pretending that everything was rosy, as 
were many of our northern contemporaries 
under the anesthesia of personal affluence. 

Being down-to-earth folk, we did some- 
thing else, Instead of being taken in by the 
cloud of “brotherhood and tolerance” talk 
that was drifting down from the North, we 
looked under this cloud. And what we saw 
was that the “democracy” that was beamed 
our way should be translated “Negro political 
domination”; the “tolerance” should be read 
as “the integration of our children.” We 
looked further. We saw that the current 
commotion had been raised because those 
who wanted it were organized and worked 
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hard to achieve what they wanted. So the 
white conservative South began to organize 
in return. In the 11 States of the former 
Confederacy, the chief organized forms of 
the South’s resistance include the citizens’ 
councils and similar local groups under dif- 
ferent names, coordinated through State as- 
sociations which form the citizens’ councils 
of America. In the Northern and border 
States, the strongest resistance has come 
from property owners’ protective associa- 
tions. In the Deep South, this mobilization 
has stopped the integration drive cold. 
There is no integration whatever in the 
Deep South. 

The conservative South is not made up of 
Ku Kluxers. We are not anti-Negro. We 
have always drawn a sharp distinction be- 
tween the great masses of southern Negroes 
and the NAACP, which we regard as a pres- 
sure group and not the Negro’s true spokes- 
man. In these difficult times we continue 
to enjoy the same pleasant relations with 
our colored friends, within the framework of 
our biracial system, that we have always en- 
joyed. We have been subjected to vicious 
personal attacks, but that is simply a price 
that has had to be paid. 

What will be the outcome of the present 
turbulence in race relations? Now that the 
conservative South is mobilized, with its in- 
fluence deeply rooted in the power structure 
of hundreds of communities, we believe that 
the ideals under which our country has 
grown great will be preserved for ourselves 
and our children. And what are these? The 
conservative white southerner believes with 
his northern counterpart that the best gov- 
ernment is the least government. He be- 
lieves in governing himself. He believes in 
the fundamental right of each individual to 
pursue his own destiny, free from the cold 
social regimentation of distant authority but 
in compliance with the customs and mores 
of his own people, 

Why has the conservative white southerner 
responded to the threat to his position while 
the conservative white northerner has not? 

For one thing, the southerner is not physi- 
cally intimidated by the Negro. He is ac- 
customed to dealing with his Negro neighbor 
on the basis of a personal acquaintance that 
may be difficult for the nonsoutherner to 
understand. Moreover, the white population 
of the South is more homogeneous than in 
the rest of the country, and is united by a 
feeling of racial solidarity. The fact that 
one-fourth of its population is of African 
origin stands as a constant call to group 
identification. 

I think the answer also lies in something 
that might be called southern patriotism. 
The South was once a nation, with a short 
and tragic history it is true, but a nation 
nonetheless. It has a proud, military tradi- 
tion, and the memory of common suffering. 
These things evoke an almost mystic attach- 
ment to the region, an attachment which has 
provided the theme of some of the finest 
American literature, The South is home to 
its inhabitants in a way that the North or 
West are not to those who live there. The 
southerner is aware of a deep sense of kin- 
ship with the land of his fathers. He has a 
personal sense of history, an awareness of 
proud tradition. 

On a crisp, frosty, autumn morning, when 
he steps out on his porch to see the day 
quicken into life and watches the lazy curl 
of smoke from a neighbor’s chimney lift into 
the softness of light blue haze, it is as if 
still he can hear, faintly in the distance, the 
bugle strains of the “Bonnie Blue Flag,” lin- 
gering where his grandfather once rode. He 
knows he’s home. And he will fight for his 
home. 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the early days of 1918, when the chains 
that held down freedom-loving peoples 
seemed to be snapping loose, Estonians 
regained their freedom and proclaimed 
their independence on February 24. 
Thenceforth these sturdy Estonians, 
numbering a bare million in their his- 
toric homeland on the northeastern 
shores of the Baltic, instituted their own 
democratic form of government, took 
their destiny into their own hands and 
became masters of their fate. For some 
two decades they worked hard at the 
task of rebuilding their devastated 
country, and in the course of years when 
that was accomplished, they lived hap- 
pily in their almost recreated home- 
land. As one of the smallest independ- 
ent and sovereign states in Europe, the 
people of Estonia gave a good account 
of themselves in all walks of life. Eco- 
nomically, socially, culturally, and polit- 
ically their leaders showed remarkable 
gifts and rare tact. Wishing to remain 
at peace and live on friendly terms with 
all their neighbors, they were content 
to be left alone. But as we know today, 
they were not allowed to live in peace; 
nor were they allowed to enjoy their 
well-earned freedom. Early in the last 
war the Soviet Union seemed determined 
to crush and eliminate all these democ- 
racies on its western borders, Early in 
1940 with one treacherous blow all three 
Baltic democracies, including the Esto- 
nian Republic, were destroyed, the coun- 
try was occupied by the Red army, and 
in mid-1940 it was incorporated into the 
Soviet Union. Thus ended the Estonian 
Republic that was born on February 
24. 

It is ironic to state, but there appears, 
perhaps by accident, some chronological 
symmetry in the modern and recent 
Estonian history. These people were 
brought under the oppressive czarist 
regime of Russia in 1710. For exactly 
208 years they suffered under it. Then 
they had their freedom which ran for a 
period not much more than one-tenth of 
the time they lived under the autocratic 
czars. Their independence was allowed 
to last for just a little over two decades. 
And today, for almost another period of 
two decades, they have been suffering 
under the unspeakable yoke of Commu- 
nist totalitarian tyranny. Would that 
this chronological symmetry be main- 
tained, and that soon these unfortunate 
souls could look forward to a period of 
freedom. On this 42d anniversary of 
their Independence Day, I can wish them 
nothing less than that, full liberty and 
freedom to live in peace in their be- 
loved homeland. 


CONFLICTS OF INTEREST IN THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr, LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced in the House a bill, HR. 
10575, which is an omnibus bill relating 
to conflicts of interest in the executive 
branch of the Government of the United 
States. This bill is the work product of 
a special committee on the Federal con- 
flict-of-interest laws of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York. The 
poe was funded by the Ford Founda- 

on. 

I have been honored to serve as a 
member of this committee from its be- 
ginnings, which was prior to my election 
to Congress. This committee has spent 
over 2 years in researching and develop- 
ing an approach to this difficult problem. 
It has met in New York City as a regular 
matter 2 full days and an evening every 
month. 

The committee’s report is unanimous. 
The committee also drafted the bill 
which I have introduced. There were 
many, many long hours of labor that 
went behind this report and bill, but the 
committee worked well together and 
each member contributed in his own way. 
Speaking personally, I have never worked 
with a finer group of men, and I am 
deeply appreciative of having been one 
of their colleagues. I should like to men- 
tion the other members of the committee: 
Roswell B. Perkins, of New York, former 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, chairman; Howard F. 
Burns, of Cleveland, Ohio, member of the 
Council of the American Law Institute; 
Charles A. Coolidge, of Boston, former 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for legal 
and legislative affairs; Paul M. Herzog, 
of New York, former Chairman, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; Alexander 
C. Hoagland, Jr., of New York; Everett 
L. Hollis, former General Counsel, Atomic 
Energy Commission; Charles A. Horsky, 
former assistant prosecutor at Nurnberg 
with the chief of counsel for war crimes; 
John E. Lockwood, of New York, former 
General Counsel, Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs; and Samuel I. Rosenman, 
of New York, former special counsel to 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 

The committee staff included Prof. 
Bayless Manning, of the Yale Law 
School, staff director; Prof. Marver H. 
Bernstein, of the Department of Politics 
of Princeton University, associate staff 
director; and Miss Ruth D. Carter, com- 
mittee secretary. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp at this 
point the text of the bill and, in addi- 
tion, a brief explanatory statement about 
the bill. 

The report of the committee will be 
published in book form in the late spring 
or early summer. Prepublication mimeo- 
graphed copies were released by the com- 
mittee in order to make available the 
committee's work product to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary which is 
currently holding hearings on this im- 
portant subject. 
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H.R. 10575 
A bill to supplement and revise the criminal 
laws prescribing restrictions against con- 
flicts of interest applicable to employees 
of the executive branch of the Government 
of the United States, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United. States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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TITLE I—PROHIBITED CONDUCT, ADMINISTRATION 
AND PROCEDURE 
$ 1. Preamble; declaration of policy and pur- 
pose 

(a) The proper operation of a democratic 
government requires that officials be inde- 
pendent and impartial; that government de- 
cisions and policy be made in the proper 
channels of the governmental structure; 
that public office not be used for personal 
gain; and that the public have confidence in 
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the integrity of its government. The attain- 
ment of one or more of these ends is im- 
paired whenever there exists, or appears to 
exist, an actual or potential conflict between 
the private interests of a government em- 
ployee and his duties as an official. The 
public interest, therefore, requires that the 
law protect against such conflicts of inter- 
est and establish appropriate ethical stand- 
ards with respect to employee conduct in 
situations where actual or potential conflicts 
exist. 

(b) It is also fundamental to the effective- 
ness of democratic government that, to the 
maximum extent possible, the most qualified 
individuals in the society serve its govern- 
ment. Accordingly, legal protections again 
conflicts of interest must be so designed as 
not unnecessarily or unreasonably to impede 
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the recruitment and retention by the gov- 
ernment of those men and women who are 
most d to serve it. An essential 
principle underlying the staffing of our gov- 
ernmental structure is that its employees 
should not be denied the opportunity, avail- 
able to all other citizens to acquire and 
retain private economic and other interests, 
except where actual or potential conflicts 
with the responsibility of such employees to 
the public cannot be avoided. 

(c) It is the policy and purpose of this 
Act to promote and balance the dual objec- 
tives of protecting Government integrity and 
of facilitating the recruitment and retention 
of the personnel needed by Government 
by prescribing essential restrictions against 
conflicts of interest in the executive branch 
of the Government without creating unnec- 
essary barriers to public service, 


$2. Definitions 


Unless the context of this Act otherwise 
clearly requires, for purposes of this Act 
the terms defined in this section shall have 
the respective meanings hereinafter set 
forth. The terms defined in this section in- 
clude: “agency”; “agency head” and “head 
of an agency”; “assist”; “compensation”; 
“Government action“; “Government em- 


ployee”; “intermittent Government em- 
; “participate”; person“; “regular 
Government employee”; “responsibility”; 


“State”; “thing of economic value”; and 
“transaction involving the Government”, 

(a) * means— 

(1) the Executive Office of the President; 

(2) an executive department; 

(3) an independent establishment within 
the executive branch; and 

(4) a Government corporation. 

For purposes of this subsection (a)— 

(i) the executive departments are the De- 
partments of State; Defense; Treasury; Jus- 
tice; Post Office; Interior; Agriculture; Com- 
merce; Labor; and Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and 

(ii) “independent establishment within 
the executive branch” means any establish- 
ment, commission, board, committee or 
other unincorporated instrumentality of the 
United States which is not— 

. (A) part of an executive department or 
Government corporation; or 

(B) part of the legislative or judicial 
branches of the United States. 

(iii) “Government corporation” means any 
corporation which is either defined as a 
“wholly owned Government corporation” in 
the Government Corporations Control Act 
of 1946 or is designated as a Government 
corporation for purposes of this Act by the 
President by regulations issued pursuant to 
section 10. 

(b) “Agency head” and “head of an 

mean the chief executive officer of 
an agency, who shall be the chairman in 
the case of an independent establishment 
which is a commission, board, or committee. 
‘The Secretary of Defense may delegate to the 


(c) “Assist” means to act, or offer or agree 
to act, in such a way as to help, aid, advise, 
furnish information to, or otherwise provide 
assistance to, another person with knowl- 
edge that such action is of help, aid, advice, 
or assistance to such person and with intent 
BO to assist such person. 

(d) “Compensation” means any thing of 
economic value, however designated, which 
is paid, loaned, granted, or transferred, or 
to be paid, loaned, granted, or transferred 
for, or in consideration of, personal services 
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(1) any decision, determination, finding, 
ruling, or order, including the Judgment or 
verdict of a military court or board; and 

(2) any grant, payment, award, license, 
contract, transaction, sanction or approval, 
or the denial thereof, or failure to act with 
respect thereto, 

(f) “Government employee” means any 
individual who is— 

(1) appointed by one of the following 
acting in his official capacity— 

(A) the President of the United States, or 

(B) a person who qualifies as an employee 
under this definition; and 

(2) engaged in the performance of a Fed- 
eral function under authority of the Con- 
stitution, an Act of Congress, or an Executive 
act; and 

(3) under the supervision or authority of 
one of the persons listed in (A) or (B) 
under (1). 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, the term 
“Government employee” shall not include 
any of the following— 

(i) officers and employees in the legisla- 
tive and judicial branches of the United 
States; 

(il) employees of the District of Columbia; 

(iii) employees of corporations other than 
Government corporations as defined in sub- 
section (a) (ili) of this section; and 

(iv) a reserve of the Armed Forces, when 
he is not on active duty and is not otherwise 
a Government employee. 

An individual shall not be deemed an em- 
ployee solely by reason of his receipt of a 
pension, disability payments, or other pay- 
ments not made for current services, or by 
reason of his being subject to recall to 
active service. 

Every Government employee shall be 
deemed either “intermittent” or “regular”, 
as determined by the definitions contained 
in subsections (g) and (j), respectively, of 
this section. 

(g) “Intermittent Government employee” 
means any Government employee who has 
performed services as such employee on not 
more than fifty-two working days (which 
shall not include Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays) out of the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five calendar days: Provided, 
however, That— 

(1) The President may issue an order in- 
creasing to not more than one hundred and 
thirty days the number of working days 
within a three hundred and sixty-five cal- 
endar day period on which a particular Gov- 
ernment employee may perform services 
while still being classified as an intermittent 
Government employee for purposes of this 
Act: Provided, That the President shall make 
a determination that the national interest 
requires the retention of such employee’s 
services during a further specified period. A 
statement of the pertinent facts and of the 
President's determination of national inter- 
est shall be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter; 
(2) a Reserve of the Armed Forces, unless 
otherwise a regular Government employee, 
shall be classified as an intermittent Gov- 
ernment employee for purposes of this Act 
while on active duty solely for training, ir- 
respective of the number of working days 
of such 7 

(8) irrespective of the fact he has per- 
formed services on less than fifty-two work - 
ing days, a Government employee shall be 
deemed a regular Government employee, as 
defined in subsection (J) of this section, and 
pres an intermittent Government employee, 


(A) he was appointed to a position calling 
3 and continuing full-time serv- 


(B) his appointment did not evidence an 
intent that his services would be for a period 
of less than one hundred and thirty working 
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days in the three hundred and sixty-five 
8 day period following such appoint- 
ment. 

The termination of any particular term of 
employment of an intermittent Government 
employee shall take effect on the day when 
the earliest of the following events occurs: 

(i) He becomes a regular Government em- 
Ployee, as defined in subsection (j) of this 
section; 

(ii) He resigns, retires, or is dismissed, or 
the termination of his status is otherwise 
clearly evidenced; or 

(iii) Three hundred and sixty-five calen- 
dar days shall have elapsed since the last 
working day on which he shall have per- 
formed services as an intermittent Govern- 
ment employee, unless his appointment was 
expressly for a longer period. 

An intermittent Government employee 
shall be in such status on days on which he 
performs no services as well as days on 
which he performs services. 

(h) “Participate,” in connection with a 
transaction involving the Government, 
means to participate in Government action 
or a proceeding personally and substantially 
as a Government employee, through approv- 
= 3E decision, 

e rendering ad „ investigation, or 
otherwise. : 

(i) “Person” means any— 

ia individual; 

partnership, association, corporation, 
firm, institution, trust, foundation, or other 
entity (other than the United States or an 
agency), whether or not operated for profit; 

(3) State or municipality of the United 
States or any subdivision thereof, including 
public districts and authorities; and 

(4) foreign country or subdivision thereof. 

(j) "Regular Government 


tion of any particular term of 
employment of a regular Government em- 


wise direct Government action in respect of 
such transaction. 

(1) “State” means any State of the United 
States and the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 

(m) “Thing of economic value’ means 
any money or other thing having economic 
value, and includes, without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing— 

(1) any loan, property interest, interest 
in a contract, or other chose in action, and 
any employment or other arrangement in- 
volving a right to compensation; 

(2) any option to obtain a thing of eco- 
nomic value, irrespective of the conditions 
to the exercise of such option; and 

(3) any promise or undertaking for the 
present or future delivery or procurement of 
a thing of economic value. 

In the case of an option, promise, or un- 


be to be, 
respectively, the time the right to the option 
becomes fixed, irrespective of the conditions 


(n) “Transaction involving the Govern- 
ment” means any proceeding, 
su m, request for a ruling, or other 
determination, contract, claim, case, or other 
such particular matter— 
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(1) which the Government employee or 
former Government employee in question be- 
lieves, or has reason to believe, is, or will 
be, the subject of Government action; or 

(2) in or to which the United States is 
a party; or 

(3) in which the United States has a 
direct and substantial proprietary interest. 
§3. Acts affecting a personal economic in- 

terest 

(a) ECONOMIC INTERESTS OF A GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEE—No Government employee shall 
participate in a transaction involving the 
Government in the consequences of which 
he has a substantial economic interest of 
which he may reasonably be expected to 
know. 

(b) ECONOMIC INTERESTS OF PERSONS IN 
WHICH A GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE HAS AN IN- 
TEREST.—No Government employee shall par- 
ticipate in a transaction involving the Gov- 
ernment in the consequences of which, to his 
actual knowledge, any of the following per- 
sons has a direct and substantial economic 
interest: 

(1) His spouse or child; or 

(2) Any person in which he has a sub- 
stantial economic interest of which he may 
reasonably be expected to know; or 

(3) Any person of which he is an officer, 
director, trustee, partmer, or employee; or 

(4) Any person with whom he is nego- 
tiating or has any arrangement concerning 
prospective employment; or 

(5) Any person who is a party to an 
existing contract with such Government em- 
ployee or an obligee of such Government 
employee as to a thing of economic value 
and who, by reason thereof, is in a position 
to affect directiy and substantially such em- 
ployee’s economic interests. 

(e) DrsquaLiricaTion.—Every Government 
employee shall disqualify himself from par- 
ticlpating in a transaction involving the 
Government when a violation of subsection 
(a) or (b) would otherwise result. The pro- 
cedures for such disqualification shall be 
established by regulations issued pursuant 
to section 10. 

(d) SUBSTANTIAL ECONOMIC INTEREST—The 
term “substantial economic interest” may be 
defined by regulations issued by the Presi- 
dent pursuant to section 10, but the term 
shall not include— 

(1) the interest of a Government em- 
ployee in his grade, salary, or other matters 
arising solely from his Government employ- 
ment; 

(2) the interest of a Government em- 
ployee, or of a person referred to in subsec- 
tion (b) solely as a member of the general 
public, or of any significant economic or 
other segment of the general public. 

(e) PRESIDENTIAL EXEMPTION.—The Presi- 
dent may issue an order suspending the op- 
eration of subsections (a) and (b), in whole 
or in part, as to a particular employee with 
respect to transactions involving the Gov- 
ernment of a particular category or in con- 
nection with a particular assignment, pro- 
vided that the President shall make a deter- 
mination that under all the circumstances 
the national interest in such employee's 
participation exceeds the public interest in 
his disqualification. A full statement of the 
pertinent facts and of the President’s de- 
termination of national interest shall be 
published in the Federal Register. 

§ 4. Assisting in transactions involving the 
Government 

(a) GENERAL RULE FOR ALL EMPLOYEES.— 
Except in the course of his official duties or 
incident thereto, no Government employee 
shall assist another person, whether or not 
for compensation, in any transaction involv- 
ing the Government— 

(1) in which he has at any time partici- 
pated; or 
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(2) if such transaction involving the Gov- 
ernment is or has been under his official re- 
sponsibility at any time within a period of 
two years preceding such assistance. 

(b) ADDITIONAL GENERAL RULE FOR REGULAR 
EMPLOYEES,—Except in the course of his of- 
ficial duties or incident thereto, no regular 
Government employees shall— 

(1) assist another person for compensa- 
tion in any transaction involving the Gov- 
ernment; 

(2) assist another person by representing 
him as his agent or attorney, whether or not 
for compensation, in any transaction, in- 
volving the Government. 

(c) No SHARING IN COMPENSATION.—No 
Government employees shall share in any 
compensation received by another person for 
assistance which such Government em- 
ployee is prohibited from rendering pur- 
suant to subsection (a) or (b). 

(d) ParrnersHips—No partnership of 
which a Government employee is a partner, 
and no partner or employee of such a part- 
nership, shall assist another person in any 
transaction involving the Government if 
such Government employee is prohibited 
from doing so by subsection (a). 

(e) PERMITTED EXCEPTIONS.—(1) Nothing 
in this section shall prevent a Government 
employee, subject to conditions or limita- 
tions set forth in regulations issued pur- 
suant to section 10, from assisting, in a 
transaction involving the Government— 

(A) his parent, spouse, or child, or any 
thereof for whom he is serving as guardian, 
executor, administrator, trustee, or other 
personal fiduciary; 

(B) a person other than his parent, 
spouse, or child for whom he is serving as 
guardian, executor, administrator, trustee, 
or other personal fiduciary; 

(C) another Government employee in- 
volved in disciplinary, loyalty, or other per- 
sonnel administration proceedings; or 

(D) another person in the performance of 
work under a contract with or for the bene- 
fit of the United States: 


Provided, however, That— 


(E) in the case of clauses (A) and (B), 
such Government employee shall not have 
at any time participated in such transactions, 
nor, in the case of clause (B), shall such 
transaction have been under his official re- 
sponsibility; and 

(F) in the case of clauses (A), (B), (C), 
and (D), the circumstances of the assistance 
shall have been disclosed to the head of 
the employee’s agency and approved by him 
in advance of the assistance; and 

(G) in the case of clause (D), the head 
of such employee's agency shall have certi- 
fied in writing that in his opinion the na- 
tional interest will be promoted by per- 
mitting the special knowledge or skills of 
such Government employee to be made 
available to assist such other person in con- 
nection with such performance. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall prevent 
a Government employee from giving testi- 
mony under oath or from making statements 
required to be made under penalty of per- 
jury or contempt. 

§ 5. Compensation for regular Government 
employees from non-Government 
sources 

(a) UNCOMPENSATED EMPLOYEES.—For pur- 
poses of this section the term “regular Gov- 
ernment employee” shall not include any 
Government employee who, in accordance 
with the terms of his appointment, is serv- 
ing without compensation from the United 
States or is recelving from the United States 
only reimbursement of expenses incurred or 
a predetermined allowance for such ex- 


(b) PAYMENTS FOR SERVICES TO THE UNITED 
STATES—No regular Government employee 
shall receive any thing of economic value, 
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other than his compensation from the 
United States, for or in consideration of 
personal services rendered or to be rendered 
to or for the United States. Any thing of 
economic value received by a regular Gov- 
ernment employee prior to or subsequent 
to his Government employment shall be 
presumed, in the absence of a showing to 
the contrary by a clear preponderance of 
evidence, not to be for, or in consideration 
of, personal services rendered or to be ren- 
dered to or for the United States. 

(c) COMPENSATION FOR SERVICES TO 
OTHERS.—No regular Government employee 
shall receive any thing of economic value 
(other than his compensation from the 
United States) in consideration of personal 
services rendered, or to be rendered, to or 
for any person during the term of his Gov- 
ernment employment unless such services 
meet each of the following qualifications: 

(1) The services are bona fide and are ac- 
tually performed by such employee; 

(2) The services are not within the course 
of his official duties; 

(3) The services are not prohibited by 
section 4 or by applicable laws or regula- 
tions governing non-Government employ- 
ment for such employee; and 

(4) The services are neither performed for 
nor compensated by any person from whom 
such employee would be prohibited by sec- 
tion 6(b) from receiving a gift; or, alter- 
natively, the services and compensation are 
fully disclosed in writing to the head of the 
employee's agency and are approved in writ- 
ing by him. 

(d) PAYMENTS FOR FUTURE SERVICES TO 
OTHERS.—No regular Government employee 
shall receive, directly or indirectly, any thing 
of economic value during the term of his 
Government employment in consideration of 
personal services to be rendered to or for 
any person subsequent to the term of such 
employment. Nothing contained in this 
subsection (d) shall be deemed to prevent 
a Government employee from entering into 
a contract for prospective employment dur- 
ing the term of his Government employment. 

(e) COMPENSATION FROM LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS.—Nothing contained in this section 
shall prevent a Government employee from 
receiving compensation contributed out of 
the treasury of any State, county, or mu- 
nicipality if— 

(1) the compensation is received pursuant 
to arrangements entered into between such 
State, county, or municipality and such em- 
ployee's agency; or 

(2) the compensation and the services for 
which it is received are fully disclosed in 
writing to the head of the employee’s agency 
and are approved in writing by him. 

(t) CONTINUATION IN CERTAIN PENSION An 
OTHER PLANS.—(1) Nothing contained in 
this section shall prevent a Government em- 
ployee’s continuation in a bona fide pension, 
retirement, group life, health, or accident 
insurance, or other employee welfare or bene- 
fit plan maintained by a former employer 
but to which such former employer makes 
no contributions on behalf of such em- 
ployee in respect of the period of his Gov- 
ernment employment. 

(2) Nothing contained in this section shall 
prevent a Government employee’s continua- 
tion in a bona fide plan, maintained by a 
former employer and to which such former 
employer makes contributions on behalf of 
such employee, in the case of— 

(A) a pension or retirement plan qualified 
under the provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, or 

(B) a group life, health, or accident in- 
surance plan: Provided, That the contribu- 
tions by such employer are not made for a 
period longer than five consecutive years of 
Government employment (or an aggregate 
of five years out of the preceding ten). 
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(3) Nothing contained in this section shall 
require the termination of the rights of a 
Government employee acquired under a bona 
fide profit-sharing or stock bonus plan main- 
tained by a former employer and qualified 
under the provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code: Provided, That no contributions 
are made by such former employer on behalf 
of the Government employee based on profits 
attributable to any portion of the period of 
his Government employment, 

(4) The provisions of this subsection (f) 
shall be subject to any additional conditions 
or limitations, including limitations on max- 
imum amounts, set forth in regulations 
issued pursuant to section 10. 

(g) TRAVEL AND RELATED EXPENSES.—Travel 
and related expenses received other than 
from the United States shall be deemed to 
be for or in consideration of personal serv- 
ices rendered to or for a person only to the 
extent provided in regulations issued pur- 
suant to section 10. 
$6. Gifts 

(a) GENERAL RULE FOR ALL EMPLOYEES.—NO 
Government employee shall receive, accept, 
take, seek, or solicit, directly or indirectly, 
any thing of economic value as a gift, gra- 
tuity, or favor from any person if such Gov- 
ernment employee has reason to believe the 
donor would not give the gift, gratuity, or 
favor but for such employee's office or posi- 
tion within the Government. 

(b) ADDITIONAL GENERAL RULE FOR REGULAR 
EMPLOYEES—No regular Government em- 
ployee shall receive, accept, take, seek, or 
solicit, directly or indirectly, any thing of 
economic value as a gift, gratuity, or favor 
from any person. or from any officer or direc- 
tor of such person, if such regular Govern- 
ment employee has reason to believe such 


person— 

(1) has or is seeking to obtain contractual 
or other business or financial relationships 
with such employee’s agency; or 

(2) conducts operations or activities which 
are regulated by such employee’s agency; or 

(3) has interests which may be substan- 
tially affected by such employee’s perform- 
ance or nonperformance of official duty. 

(C) PERMITTED EexcePrions.—Exceptions to 
subsections (a) and (b) may be made by 

ions issued pursuant to section 10 in 
situations where the circumstances do not 
lead to the inference that the official judg- 
ment or action of the Government employee 
receiving, directly or indirectly, the gift, 
gratuity, or favor was intended to be influ- 
enced thereby. 
17. Abuse of office 


Except in the course of his official duties 
or incident thereto, no Government em- 
ployee shall, in his relationships with any 
person specified in the succeeding sentence, 
use the power or authority of his office or 
position within the Government in a man- 
ner intended to induce or coerce such other 
person to provide such Government em- 
ployee or any other person with any thing of 
economic value, directly or indirectly. This 
section shall apply to relationships with any 
person, or any Officer or director of such 
person, from whom such Government em- 
ployee, if he were a regular Government em- 
ployee, would be prohibited by section 6(b) 
from receiving a gift. 

§ 8. Postemployment 

(a) GENERAL RULE—No former Govern- 
ment employee shall at any time subsequent 
to his Government employment assist an- 
other person, whether or not for compen- 
sation, in any transaction involving the 
Government— 

(1) oh which he at any time ar 

his Government employment; or 

(2) if such transaction Involving the Goy- 
ernment was under his official responsibility 
as a Government employee at any time with- 
WWW as- 
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(b) No SHARING IN COMPENSATION.—No 
former Government employee shall share in 
any compensation received by another per- 
son for assistance which such former Gov- 
ernment employee is prohibited from render- 
ing by subsection (a). 

(c) PARTNERSHIPS.—(1) No partnership of 
which a former Government employee is a 
partner, and no partner or employee of such 
a partnership, shall, for a period of two 
years following the termination of his Gov- 
ernment employment, assist another person 
in any transaction involving the Govern- 
ment in which such former Government 
employee at any time participated during 
his Government employment. For purposes 
of this subsection (c)(1), the termination 
of the former Government employee’s em- 
ployment with the agency by which he was 
employed when he so participated shall be 
deemed to be the termination of his Gov- 
ernment employment. 

(2) Whenever subsection (e) (1) would be 
applicable but for the expiration of the pe- 
riod of two years referred to therein, the 
circumstances of the former Government 
employee's participation in the transaction 
during his Government employment, if the 
individuals acting for the partnership are 
aware of such participation, shall be dis- 
closed to the agency principally involved in 
the transaction involving the Government, 
and an affidavit of such former employee to 
the effect that he has not assisted in such 
transaction involving the Government shall 
be furnished to such agency. 

(d) SPECIAL RULE FOR COMPUTATION OF TWO- 
YEAR PERIOD FOR CERTAIN FORMER INTERMITTENT 
EMPLOYEES.—For purposes of this section, a 
former intermittent Government employee 
whose employment terminated under clause 
(ili) of section 2(g) shall be deemed to have 
terminated such employment on the last 
working day on which he performed services 
as an intermittent Government employee. 

(e) PERSONS FORMERLY ON ACTIVE DUTY AS 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF ARMED FORCES.— 
The President shall, in furtherance of this 
section 8, issue regulations of the nature 
herein described applicable to persons who 
have been commissioned officers on active 
duty in one of the armed forces of the 
United States. Such regulations shall have 
the effect of prohibiting such persons, for 
the periods therein specified, from personally 
dealing with personnel of the Department of 
Defense, or of such units thereof as may be 
specified in such regulations, with the pur- 
pose of assisting in the sale of anything, 
including services, to the United States 
through the Department of Defense of such 
units thereof as may be specified in such 
regulations. The retirement pay of any re- 
tired commissioned officer who violates such 
regulations shall be terminated pursuant to 
the regulations issued hereunder for the pe- 
riods therein specified. 

(f) PERMITTED EXCEPTIONS.—The permitted 
exceptions applicable to Government em- 
ployees under section 4(e) shall also be ap- 
plicable to former Government employees 
under this section 8, subject to conditions 
or limitations set forth in regulations issued 
pursuant to section 10. For purposes of this 
section 8, references in such section 4(e) to 
the Government employee providing assist- 
ance shall be deemed to be to the former 
Government employee, and references to his 
agency shall be deemed to be to his former 
agency. 
$9. Illegal payments 

(a) PAYMENTS AS COMPENSATION, ETC.—No 


or having reason to believe that there exist 
circumstances making the receipt thereof a 
violation of section 4, 5, or 8. 

(b) Grrrs.—No person shall give, transfer, 
or deliver, directly or indirectly, to a Gov- 
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ernment employee any thing of economic 
value as a gift, gratuity, or favor if either— 

(1) such person would not give the gift, 
gratuity, or favor but for such employee's 
office or position within the Government; 
or 


(2) such person is in a status specified in 
clause (1), (2), or (3) of section 6(b). 
Exceptions to this subsection (b) may be 
made by regulations issued pursuant to sec- 
tion 10 in situations referred to in section 
6(c). 
§ 10. Administration 


(a) RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRESIDENT.—(1) 
The President shall be responsible for the 
establishment of appropriate standards to 
protect against actual or potential conflicts 
of interest on the part of Government em- 
ployees and for the administration and en- 
forcement of this Act and the regulations 
and orders issued hereunder, 

(2) The President may, and shall do so 
when required by this Act, issue regulations 
extending, supplementing, implementing, or 
interpreting the provisions of this Act. 
Such regulations shall take precedence over 
any regulations issued by agency heads pur- 
suant to subsection (c). 

(3) The President shall have particular 
responsibility for the enforcement of this 
Act as applied to employees of the Executive 
Office of the President and to agency heads, 
and for this purpose the President shall have 
all the powers of an agency head. 

(4) The President may conduct investiga- 
tions of facts, condition or conditions, prac- 
tices, or other matters in carrying out his 
responsibilities and powers under this sub- 
section (a) and in obtaining information to 
serve as a basis for recommending further 
legislation related to the purposes of this 
Act. In connection with any such investiga- 
tion the President shall have all the powers 
with respect to oaths, affirmations, subpenas, 
and witnesses as are provided in section 
12(b) (2). The President may delegate any 
or all of his powers under this subsection 
(a) (4) to the Administrator referred to in 
subsection (b) or to others, either generally 
or in particular instances. 

(b) EXECUTIVE CONFLICT OF INTEREST ACT 
ADMINISTRATOR.—(1) the President shall des- 
ignate an official from within the Executive 
Office of the President or create an office 
within the Executive Office of the President 
(such official or the head of such office being 
hereinafter referred to as the “Administra- 
tor”) to perform the following functions: 

(A) To assist the President in carrying 
out his responsibilities under subsection (a) ; 

(B) To receive copies of all regulations 
issued by agency heads pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c), to analyze the same, and make 
recommendations to agency heads with re- 
spect thereto; 

(C) To receive reports from agencies and 
to collect information with respect to, and 
conduct studies of, personal conflicts of in- 
terest of Government employees within the 
executive branch; 

(D) To consult with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Comptroller General, and other 
appropriate officials with respect to conflict- 
of-interest matters affecting more than one 
agency, 

(E) To consult with agency heads, and 
with appropriate officers designated by them, 
as to the administration of this Act within 
their respective agencies and the regulations 
issued hereunder applicable to their respec- 
tive agencies; 

(F) To give advice with respect to the 
application of this Act and regulations is- 
sued hereunder, when so requested by the 
President or agency heads; 

(G) To undertake and conduct, in con- 
junction with agency heads, a study of the 
extent to which any of the principles of this 
Act should be made applicable to persons 
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and to the employees of persons having con- 
tracts, subcontracts, licenses, or similar rela- 
tionships with or from the United States; 
and 

(E) To provide reports and information 
to the President and the Congress concern- 
ing the administration of this Act and con- 
flict-of-interest matters generally. 

(2) The Administrator is authorized to 
employ personnel and expend funds for the 

of this Act, to the extent of any 
appropriations made for the purposes hereof. 

(c) RESPONSIBILITY OF AGENCY HEADS.—(1) 
Each agency head shall be responsible for 
the establishment of appropriate standards 
within his agency to protect against actual 
or potential conflicts of interest on the part 
of employees of his agency, and for the ad- 
ministration and enforcement within his 
agency of this Act and the regulations and 
orders issued hereunder. 

(2) Each agency head may, subject to the 
regulations issued by the President under 
subsection (a) (2), issue regulations extend- 
ing, supplementing, implementing, or inter- 
preting the provisions of this Act as applied 
to his agency. He shall file copies of all 
such regulations with the Administrator. 

(3) Each agency head may conduct in- 
vestigations of facts, conditions, practices, 
or other matters in carrying out his respon- 
sibilities and powers under this subsection 
(e). In connection with any such investi- 
gation the agency head shall have all the 
powers with respect to oaths, affirmations, 
subpenas, and witnesses as are provided in 
section 12(b) (2). The agency head may del- 
egate any or all of his powers under this 
subsection (c)(3) to any officer designated 
by him, either generally or in particular in- 
stances. 

§ 11. Preventive measures 

The head of an agency may, and shall do 
so if so provided in regulations issued by the 
President, require— 

(a) individuals entering Government em- 
ployment with such agency and, periodically, 
the employees or particular categories of em- 
ployees of such agency, to sign a statement 
that they have read an appropriate sum- 
mary of the rules established by this Act and 
the regulations issued hereunder; 

(b) employees of such agency, or particu- 
lar categories thereof, to report periodically 
as to their non-Government employment or 
self-employment, if any; 

(c) representatives of other persons before 
an agency to certify that, to the best of 
their knowledge, their representation will 
not violate section 4 or 8 or the regulations 
issued thereunder; and 

(d) persons who are principals in trans- 
actions involving the Government to certify 
that, to the best of their knowledge, they 
have not received assistance under circum- 
stances which would violate section 4 or 8 
or the regulations issued thereunder. 

§ 12. Remedies; civil penalties; procedure 

(a) ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT AS TO 
CURRENT GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) Remedies and Civil Penalties: The 
head of an agency may dismiss, suspend, or 
take such other action as may be appropri- 
ate in the circumstances in respect of any 
Government employee of his agency upon 
finding that such employee has violated this 
Act or regulations promulgated hereunder. 
Such action may include the imposition of 
conditions of the nature described in sub- 
section (b) (1). 

(2) Procedure: The procedures for any 
such action shall correspond to those appli- 
cable for disciplinary action for employee 
misconduct generally, and any such action 
shall be subject to judicial review to the ex- 
tent provided by law for disciplinary action 
for misconduct of employees of the same 


category and grade, 
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(b) ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT AS TO 
FORMER EMPLOYEES AND OTHERS.— 

(1) Remedies and Civil Penalties: The 
head of an agency, upon finding that any 
former employee of such agency or any other 
person has violated any provision of this Act, 
may, in addition to any other powers the 
head of such agency may have, bar or impose 
reasonable conditions upon— 

(A) the appearance before such agency 
of such former employee or other person, and 

(B) the conduct, or negotiation or compe- 
tition for, business with such agency by 
such former employee or other person, 
for such period of time as may reasonably 
be necessary or appropriate to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act. 

(2) Procedure: 

(A) Hearings—Findings of violations re- 
ferred to in subsection (b) (1) shall be made 
on the record after notice and hearing, con- 
ducted in accordance with the provisions 
governing adjudication in title 5, United 
States Code, secs. 1005, 1006, 1007, 1008, and 
1011 (Administrative Procedure Act). For 
the purposes of such hearing any agency 
head, or any officer designated by it, is em- 
powered to administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, subpena witnesses, compel their at- 
tendance, take evidence, and require the 
production of any books, papers, corre- 
spondence, memoranda, contracts, agree- 
ments, or other records which the agency 
head finds relevant or material to the in- 
quiry. Such attendance of witnesses and the 
production of any such records may be re- 
quired from any place in the United States 
at any designated place of hearing. Wit- 
nesses summoned by the agency head to 
appear shall be paid the same fees and mile- 
age that are paid witnesses in the courts 
of the United States. 

(B) Judicial review.— (1) Any party to a 
proceeding under subsection (b) aggrieved 
by an order issued by the agency head pur- 
suant hereto, may obtain a review of such 
order in the court of appeals of the United 
States for any circuit wherein said party is 
located or has its principal place of business, 
or in the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, by filing in 
such court within sixty days after the order 
of the agency upon a written petition pray- 
ing that such order be modified or set aside 
in whole or in part. 

(ii) A copy of such petition shall forth- 
with be transmitted by the clerk of the 
court to the agency head involved, and 
thereupon such agency head shall file with 
the court the record upon which the order 
complained of was entered. Upon the filing 
of such petition, such court shall have juris- 
diction, which upon the filing of the record 
with it shall be exclusive, to affirm, modify, 
or set aside such order in whole or in part. 

(ili) No objection to the order of the 
agency head shall be considered by the court 
unless such objection shall have been urged 
before the agency or there is reasonable 
ground for failure to do so. 

(iv) The findings of the agency head as 
to the facts, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive. If any party 
shall apply to the court for leave to adduce 
additional evidence, and shall show to the 
satisfaction of the court that such addi- 
tional evidence is material in that there 
were reasonable grounds for failure to ad- 
duce such evidence in the proceedings be- 
fore the agency, the court may order such 
additional evidence to be taken before the 
agency and to be adduced upon the hearing 
in such manner and upon such terms and 
conditions as to the court may seem proper. 

(v) The agency head may modify his 
findings as to the facts by reason of the 
additional evidence so taken and shall file 
with the court such modified or new find- 
ings which, if supported by substantial evi- 


dence, shall be conclusive, and his recom- _ 
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mendation, if any, for the modification or 
setting aside of the original order. The 
judgment and decree of the court, affirming, 
modifying, or setting aside in whole or in 
part, any such order of the agency head, 
shall be final, subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in 
sections 346 and 347 of title 28. The com- 
mencement of proceedings for review under 
this subsection shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of 
the agency head's order. 

(e) RESCISSION OF GOVERNMENT ACTION.— 
The President or any agency head may can- 
cel or rescind any Government action with- 
out contractual liability to the United 
States where— 

(1) he has found that a violation of this 
Act has substantially influenced such Gov- 
ernment action; and 

(2) in his judgment the interests of the 
United States so require under all of the 
circumstances, including the position of 
innocent third parties. 


The finding referred to in clause (1) shall 
be made in accordance with the procedures 
set forth in subsection (b)(2) and shall be 
subject to judicial review in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (b) (2) (B): 
Provided, That the President or such agency 
head may suspend Government action pend- 
ing the determination, pursuant to this sub- 
section, of the merits of the controversy. 
The exercise of judgment pursuant to clause 
(2) of this subsection shall not be subject to 
judicial review. 

(d) CIVIL REMEDY FOR DAMAGES AGAINST EM- 
PLOYEES AND FORMER EMPLOYEES.—The Attor- 
ney General of the United States may bring 
a civil action in any district court of the 
United States against any Government em- 
ployee or former Government employee who 
shall, to his economic advantage, have acted 
in violation of this Act, and in such action 
may recover on behalf of the United States, 
in partial reimbursement of the United 
States for its expenses of administering this 
Act, damages in an amount equal to three 
times the amount of such economic advan- 


(e) CIVIL PENALTIES FOR ILLEGAL PAY- 
MENTS.—Any person who shall violate sec- 
tion 9 shall pay a civil penalty of not more 
than $5,000, in partial reimbursement of the 
United States for its expenses of administer- 
ing this Act. The Government employee or 
former Government employee involved shall 
not be subject to prosecution under title 18, 
United States Code, section 2, or title 18, 
United States Code, section 371, or any other 
provision of law dealing with criminal con- 
spiracy, by reason of the receipt of any such 
payment. 

(f) PUBLICATION OF CERTAIN FINDINGS AND 
pEcIsions.—Whenever the head of any 
agency, or the President, exercises the au- 
thority conferred by subsections (a), (b), or 
(c) of this section, copies of the findings 
and decision therein shall be filed with the 
President and shall be published at least 
once each year as part of a volume collect- 
ing such findings and opinions. Such vol- 
umes shall be made available for public 
inspection and shall also be available for 
distribution or sale to interested persons. 

(g) INTERESTS OF NATIONAL SECURITY.— 
When any provision of this Act requires pub- 
lication of information and the President 
finds that publication of part or all of such 
information is inconsistent with national 
security, he may suspend the requirement ot 
such publication to the extent and for such 
period of time as he shall deem essential for 
reasons of national security. 

(bh) STATUTE OF LtmaraTions.—No admin- 
istrative or other action under subsections 
(b), (c). (d), or (e) of this section to en- 
force any provision of this Act shall be com- 
menced after the expiration of six years 
following the occurrence of the alleged vio- 
lation, 
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TITLE IT—CRIMINAL PENALTIES 
5 21. Acts in violation of Executive Conflict 
of Interest Act 

Title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding a new chapter thereto, 
to be designed chapter 16 and reading as 
follows: 

“Chapter 16—Conflicts of interest 


“§ 301, Acts in violation of Executive Con- 
flict of Interest Act 


“Any person who shall purposely or know- 
ingly violate any provision of the Executive 
Conflict of Interest Act shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both. For purposes 
of this section, the terms ‘purposely’ and 
‘knowingly’ shall have the respective means 
set forth in subsections (a) and (b): 

„(a) ‘Purposely’: A person acts purposely 
with respect to a material element of an 
offense when— 

(1) if the element involves the nature of 
his conduct or a result thereof, it is his 
conscious object to engage in conduct of 
that nature or to cause such a result; and 

“(2) if the element involves the attend- 
ant circumstances, he knows of the exist- 
ence of such circumstances: 

“(b) ‘Knowingly’: A person acts know- 
ingly with respect to a material element of 
an offense when— 

“(1) if the element involves the nature of 
his conduct or the attendant circumstances, 
he knows that his conduct is of that nature 
or he knows of the existence of such circum- 
stances; and 
. “(2) if the element involves a result of 
his conduct, he knows that his conduct will 
necessarily cause such a result.” 


TITLE I1I—AMENDMENT AND REPEAL OF EXIST- 
ING LAWS 
§ 31. Amendment of title 18, United States 
Code, sections 216 and 1914 

Section 216 of chapter 11 and section 1914 
of chapter 93 of title 18 of the United States 
Code are each amended by adding the fol- 
lowing as a new paragraph to precede the 
present text of each such section: 

“From and after the effective date of the 
Executive Conflict of Interest Act, this sec- 
tion shall not apply to (1) any person who 
is a Government employee as defined in sec- 
tion 2(f) of that Act, and (2) any act of 
another person which is directed toward 
such a Government employee.” 

§32. Amendment of title 18, United States 
Code, sections 281, 283, and 434 

Sections 281 and 283 of chapter 15 of title 
18 of the United States Code are each 
amended by deleting the second paragraph 
thereof. Each of such sections is further 
amended and section 434 of chapter 23 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed by adding the following as a new para- 
graph to precede the present text of each 
such section: 

“From and after the effective date of the 
Executive Conflict of Interest Act, this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any person who is 
a Government employee as defined in section 
2(f) of that Act.” 

§ 33. Amendment of title 18, United States 
Code, section 284 

Section 284 of chapter 15 of title 18 of 
the United States Code is amended by add- 
ing the following as a new paragraph to pre- 
cede the present text of such section: 

“From and after the effective date of the 
Executive Conflict of Interest Act, this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any person who has 
been a Government employee as defined in 
section 2(f) of that Act.” 

§ 34, Amendment of title 22, United States 
Code, section 1792(a) 

Section 532(a) of the Mutual Security Act 

of 1954 (68 Stat. 859), as amended by sec- 
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tion 10(d) of the Act of July 18, 1956 (70 
Stat. 561; 22 U.S.C. 1792(a), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Service of an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Board established pursuant to 
section 308 of this Act or as an expert or 
consultant under section 530(a) shall not 
be considered as employment or holding of 
office or position bringing such individual 
within the provisions of section 6 of the Act 
of May 22, 1920 (5 U.S.C. 715), or section 
212 of the Act of June 30, 1932 (5 U.S.C. 59a), 
or any other Federal law limiting the reem- 
ployment of retired officers or employees or 
governing the simultaneous receipt of com- 
pensation and retired pay or annuities. 
Contracts for the employment of retired mil- 
itary personnel with specialized research and 
development experience, not to exceed 10 
in number, as experts or consultants under 
section 530(a), may be renewed annually, 
notwithstanding section 15 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55(a)).” 
$35. Amendment of title 5, United States 

Code, section 30r(d) 

Section 29(d) of the Act of August 10, 1956 
(70A Stat. 632; 5 U.S.C. 30r(d), is amended 
to read as follows: 

„d) When he is not on active duty, or 
when he is on active duty for training, a 
reserve is not considered to be an officer or 
employee of the United States or a person 
holding an office of trust profit or discharg- 
ing any official function under, or in con- 
nection with, the United States because of 
his appointment, oath, or status, or any 
duties or functions performed or pay or 
allowances received in that capacity: Pro- 
vided, however, That a reserve on active duty 
for training shall be deemed an employee 
of the United States for purposes of the 
Executive Conflict of Interest Act.” 


§36. Repeal of particular substantive re- 
straints 

The following sections are repealed: 

(a) Section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 
US.C. 99) (relating to postemployment 
prosecution of claims by employees in de- 
partments); and 

(b) Section 244 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U.S.C. 254) (relating to certain business 
interests of clerks in the Treasury Depart- 
ment). 

§ 37. Repeal of particular substantive re- 
straints applicable to retired officers 

The following sections are repealed: 

(a) Section 1309 of the Act of August 7, 
1953 (67 Stat. 437; 5 U.S.C. 59c), (relating 
to loss of retirement pay by retired commis- 
sioned officers engaged in certain selling 
activities). 

(b) Section 6112 of chapter 557 of title 10 
of the United States Code (relating to the 
loss of pay or retirement pay by certain offi- 
cers who sell naval supplies to the Navy 
Department). 

§ 38. Repeal of exemptions from particular 
conflict-of-interests statutes 

The following sections are repealed: 

(a) Section 173 (0) of chapter 7 of title 
10 of the United States Code (providing cer- 
tain conflicts exemptions for advisers to the 
Secretary of Defense). 

(b) Section 1583(b) of chapter 81 of title 
10 of the United States Code (authorizing 
conflicts exemptions for persons employed by 
the Secretary of Defense to serve without 
compensation). 

(e) Section 5153(d) of chapter 513 of title 
10 of the United States Code (providing cer- 
tain conflicts exemptions for members of the 
Naval Research Advisory Committee). 

(d) Section 807 of the Act of August 2, 
1954 (68 Stat. 645; 12 U.S.C. 1701h) (pro- 
viding certain conflicts exemptions for mem 
bers of advisory committees of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency). 
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(e) Section 5 of the Act of June 4, 1956 
(70 Stat. 243; 16 U.S.C. 943) (providing cer- 
tain conflicts exemptions for commissioners 
and members of advisory committees ap- 
pointed under the Great Lakes Fishery Act 
of 1956). 

(f) Section 5 of the Act of September 7, 
1950 (64 Stat. 778; 16 U.S.C. 954) (providing 
certain conflicts exemptions for commis- 
sioners and members of advisory committees 
appointed under the Tuna Conventions Act 
of 1950). 

(g) Section 5 of the Act of September 27, 
1950 (64 Stat. 1068; 16 U.S.C. 984) (providing 
certain conflicts exemptions for commis- 
sioners and members of advisory committees 
appointed under the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries Act of 1950). 

(h) Section 5 of the Act of August 12, 
1954 (68 Stat. 698; 16 U.S.C. 1024) (provid- 
ing certain conflicts exemptions for com- 
missioners and members of advisory com- 
mittees appointed under the North Pacific 
Fisheries Act of 1954). 

(i) Section 1003 of the Act of September 
2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1603; 20 U.S.C. 583) (pro- 
viding certain conflicts exemptions for 
members of advisory committees and infor- 
mation councils appointed under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958). 

(j) Section 14(f) of the Act of May 10, 
1950 (64 Stat. 154, 155; 42 U.S.C. 1878 (f)) 
(providing certain conflicts exemptions for 
members of the National Science Board and 
committees and commissions appointed 
under the National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950). 

(k) Section 163 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (68 Stat. 951), as amended by sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of September 21, 1959 (73 
Stat. 574; 42 U.S.C. 2203) (providing cer- 
tain conflicts exemptions for members of 
the General Advisory Committee and Ad- 
visory boards appointed under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954). 

(1) Section 1(t) of the Act of June 19. 
1951 (65 Stat. 87; 50 U.S.C. App. 463(a)) 
(providing certain conflicts exemptions for 
particular Selective Service officials). 

(m) Section 113 of the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951 (65 Stat. 22), as amended by section 
13 of the Act of August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 
792; 50 U.S.C. App. 1223) (providing certain 
conflicts exemptions for employees of de- 
partments and agencies to which the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951 is applicable and of 
the Renegotiation Board). 

(n) Section 7(b)(4) of the Act of Au- 
gust 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 582; 50 U.S.C. App. 
2160(b) (4) (providing certain conflicts ex- 
emptions for persons serving without com- 
pensation under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950). 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
§ 41. Short title 

This Act shall be known and may be cited 
as the “Executive Conflict of Interest Act“. 
§ 42. Effective date 

This Act shall take effect ninety days after 
the date of its enactment, except that sec- 
tion 37 shall not take effect until the effec- 
tive date of the regulations issued by the 
President pursuant to section 8(e). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The committee recommends a thorough 
reconstruction of the entire legal and admin- 
istrative machinery for dealing with the 
problem of conflict in interest in the execu+ 
tive branch of the Government. A sum- 
mary of its principal recommendations ap- 
pears below: 

RECOMMENDATION 1 

“Conflict-of-interest problems should be 


recognized and treated as an important 
complex, and independent subject of at- 
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tention and concern in the management of 
the governmental establishment.” 

Up until the present time, the subject of 
conflict in interest in the executive branch 
has been conceived of and dealt with only 
peripherally as an aspect of the general 
problem of ethics in Government. The fact 
is that its unique and complex nature and 
the variety of difficult problems it raises, 
particularly the problem of recruitment, de- 
mands that it be isolated and identified as 
an independent subject of governmental con- 
cern. Until it receives the consideration 
and attention which it deserves, the problem 
of conflict in interest cannot be adequately 
resolved, 

RECOMMENDATION 2 

“The present scattered and uncoordinated 
statutes relating to conflicts of interest 
should be consolidated into a single unified 
act, with a common set of definitions and a 
consistent approach, Archaic provisions 
should be repealed.” 

One of the principal shortcomings of the 
present law is that it is composed of many 
diverse elements scattered throughout the 
statute books and containing inconsistencies, 
overlapping and exemptions. The chaotic 
nature of the law is an impediment to 
understanding and & deterrent to recruit- 
ment, 

The proposed act would unify the general 
law of conflict of interest in one compre- 
hensive statute. Basic terms would be de- 
fined and then used consistently through- 
out. Examples of key terms, carefully 
defined at the outset and then, used con- 
sistently throughout the proposed act, in- 
clude: “Government action”; “transaction 
involving the Government”; “assist”; “par- 
ticipate” and “responsibility”. 

The proposed act would treat the basic 
forms of conflict of interest in a logical 
progression. The first of the six substantive 
restraints deals with action by a Govern- 
ment employee in his official capacity in a 
matter in which he has a personal interest. 
The second deals with action by a Govern- 
ment employee in his private capacity in 
furtherance of an interest adverse to the 
Government. The third deals with receipt 
of pay from outside sources. The fourth 
deals with respect of gifts from outside 
sources. The fifth deals with action as 
a Government official designed to induce 
payments from outside sources. The sixth 
deals with postemployment activities in 
furtherance of an interest adverse to the 
Government. 

As an example of the close integration 
of these sections, the second and sixth pro- 
hibition are almost precisely parallel in 
their application to the intermittent Gov- 
ernment employee and the recent former 
employee, reflecting the basic similarity of 
the two situations from the conflict-of- 
interest viewpoint. 

The points in the total statutory scheme 
where it is important to supplement the 
statutes by regulation are clearly identified. 

A few archaic statutory restraints super- 
seded by the new act would be repealed. 
Others of the existing statutes would be 
amended to exclude from their coverage all 
executive branch employees (I. e., those cov- 
ered by the new act). 

Fourteen special exemption provisions 
contained in present law for members of 
various advisory committees and persons 
holding other part-time posts would be re- 
pealed, as being unnecessary in the light of 
the realistic approach of the new act.to the 
intermittent employee problem. (See rec- 
ommendation 6 below.) 

Such a unified act would be more en- 
forceable and more rational in its applica- 
tion. It would, by its very drafting, 
remedy many of the fundamental shortcom- 
ings of the present law. 
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“The restraints contained in the present 
statutes should be greatly expanded in their 
scope by making them ble to essen- 
tially all matters in which the public deals 
with the modern Federal Government,” 

Six of the seven conflict-of-interest stat- 
utes on the books today have their roots 
in the problems of a century ago; they are 
directed primarily against corruption in the 
prosecution of claims against the Govern- 
ment and the process of letting contracts 
by the Government. Claim prosecution and, 
to a lesser degree, procurement procedures 
have, however, been brought largely under 
control by administrative devices other 
than the conflict-of-interest statutes. In 
their places have grown up other risks that 
the draftsmen of the present statutes did 
not foresee and provide for. The proposed 
act strikes hard at those deficiencies. 

The proposed act would extend the con- 
flict-of-interest restraints to every kind of 
transaction in which today’s Government 
engages with the private segment of the 
economy. The term “transaction involving 
the Government” is broadly defined as “any 
proceeding, application, submission, request 
for a ruling or other determination, con- 
tract, claim, case or other such particular 
matter” which will be the subject of Gov- 
ernment action. The effect of this broad 
definition in expanding the scope of the 
present restraints would be very great. 

In this respect recommendation 3 is con- 
sistent with one made by the Justice Depart- 
ment to Congress several years ago in re- 
sponse to a court decision holding that the 
present postemployment restraints apply 
only to assisting in the prosecution of claims 
against the Government for money or prop- 
erty. In that case an application for a pre- 
merger clearance ruling from the Antitrust 
Division of the Justice Department was held 
not to be a “claim” within the scope of the 
statute. 

The proposed act would expand present 
offenses in other respects. To cite a few 
examples, present law forbids a governmental 
employee to transact business as an agent of 
the Government with any “business entity” 
in the pecuniary profits of which he is inter- 
ested. The comparable rule in the proposed 
act would apply not only to business trans- 
actions with business organizations, but to 
any kind of transaction with any kind of 
entity in which the employee has a substan- 
tial economic interest. Furthermore, unlike 
the present law, the statute specifies a num- 
ber of specific situations where the employee 
is deemed to hold an economic interest, such 
as where that interest is in fact owned by his 
wife or child, or where he has an under- 
standing as to future employment with a 
private person or firm. 

RECOMMENDATION 4 


“Certain important restraints now covered 
in regulations or not at all should be in- 
cluded in the basic statutes, particularly 
restraints relating to receipt of gifts and co- 
ercive use of office.” 

Present law would be further strengthened 
by the addition of two important areas of 
conduct heretofore treated only in regula- 
tions or not at all. 

The first would forbid an employee of the 
Government to receive a thing of economic 
value as a gift, gratuity, or favor from any- 
one who the employee has reason to believe 
would not give the gift but for the employee's 
office or position with the Government. Fur- 


in 
The second new offense would forbid a 
Government employee to use his or 
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position with the Government in a manner 
intended to induce or coerce a person or 
company doing business with him to provide 
him with any thing of economic value. 


RECOMMENDATION 5 


“The statutes should permit the retention 
by Government employees of certain security- 
oriented economic interests, such as con- 
— participation in private pension 
P 5.” 

Hallmarks of modern American society 
are the pension plan, the group insurance 
plan, and other kinds of security- oriented 
arrangements, They are the basis of long- 
range economic planning by millions. Under 
present conflict-of-interest laws—passed 
when no such plans existed—there is some 
doubt whether an employee of the Govern- 
ment may legally continue as a member of 
some plans maintained by his former em- 
ployer, at least if contributions to the plan 
by the employer are regularly made which 
benefit the Government employee. This 
overhanging doubt falls hard upon the non= 
career employee. 

The proposed act permits Government 
employees to continue their participation 
in certain private plans under some circum- 
stances and with adequate safeguards. For 
example, it would permit a Government 
employee to remain a member of a pension, 
group insurance or other welfare plan main- 
tained by his former private employer so 
long as the employer makes no contribution 
to the plan on behalf of the man in Gov- 
ernment service. Similarly, a Government 
employee could continue to belong to cer- 
tain of these plans even if the former em- 
ployer does make contributions on his be- 
half, so long as the plans are qualified un- 
der the Internal Revenue Code and so long 
as the payments by the former employer 
continue for no longer than 5 years of Gov- 
ment service. 

RECOMMENDATION 6 

“Wherever it is safe, proper, and essential 
from the viewpoint of recruitment, the stat- 
utes should differentiate in treatment be- 
tween regular employees and citizens who 
serve the Government only intermittently, 
for short periods, as advisers and consulte 
ants.” 

To an ever-increasing extent the Govern- 
ment is dependent for information and ad- 
vice—for learning not only how to do it, but 
what to do—upon part-time, temporary, and 
intermittent personnel. These serve indi- 
vidually, or as members of committees, but 
that service is in addition to their regular 
private work as scientists, technicians, 
scholars, lawyers, businessmen and so on. 
Technically, they are, however brief their 
service, employees of the Government and at 
present, all of the conflict-of-interest stat- 
utes apply to them. This fact has brought 
about both refusals to serve and conscious 
or unconscious ignoring of the statutes by 
those who do serve. It has also resulted in 
a welter of special statutory exemptions. 

The proposed act distinguishes, in a few 
key places where it is safe and proper, be- 
tween rules for regular full-time Govern- 
ment employees and rules for what are de- 
fined as “intermittent employees.” Under 
the proposed act, an “intermittent em- 
ployee” is anyone who, as of any particular 
date, has not performed services for the 
Government on more than 52 out of the im- 
mediately preceding 365 days. For such 
individuals, there are certain special rules 
under the proposed act. For example, regu- 
lar full-time employees are forbidden to 
assist private parties for pay in transactions 
involving the Government; intermittent em- 
ployees, who have to earn a living in addi- 
tion to their occasional Government work, 
are allowed to assist others for pay in such 
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transactions, except in cases where the par- 
ticular transaction is, or within 2 years has 
been, under the intermittent employee's 
official responsibility or where he partici- 
pated in the transaction personally and 
substantially on behalf of the Government. 
Similarly, since intermittent employees, by 
definition, are employed by organizations in 
addition to the Government, they are not 
subject to the rule forbidding their Gov- 
ernment pay to be supplemented from pri- 
vate sources in return for personal services. 
Finally, the rules as to receipt of gifts are 
different for the two classes of employees. 


RECOMMENDATION 7 


“Regular, continuing, and effective en- 
forcement of the law and regulations should 
be assured by emphasizing administrative 
remedies, rather than the clumsy criminal 
penalties of present law.” 

The basic purpose of a system of conflict- 
of-interest restraints is to help maintain 
high ethical behavior in the executive 
branch of the Government. It is the judg- 
ment of this committee that the flexible and 
multiple weapons of the modern administra- 
tive process are more fitted to that task than 
the criminal law. 

Because the present statutes rely on crim- 
mal sanctions, they are rarely enforced. 
They are, in many respects, too harsh for 
offenses they declare. Furthermore, enforce- 
ment by criminal law is difficult, expensive 
and time consuming. Accordingly, the pro- 
posed act relies basically on ordinary disci- 
plinary procedures, including dismissal, for 
its sanctions. These procedures are sup- 
plemented by civil remedies particularly apt 
for former employees and nonemployees 
dealing with the particular agency—such 
as bans against appearances before the 
agency and civil damage actions. 

The proposed act retains classical criminal 
penalties for the most flagrant violations: 
those committed “knowingly” or pur- 
posely.” The definitions of these terms are 
adopted from a draft Model Penal Code pre- 
pared by the American Law Institute. 


RECOMMENDATION 8 


“The statutes should create the framework 
for active and effective administration of the 
system of conflict-of-interest restraints, 
headed up with clear responsibility in the 
President. The President should designate, 
pursuant to the proposed act, an Adminis- 
trator to assist him in this function.” 

One of the greatest deficiencies in the pres- 
ent statutes is their failure to recognize the 
importance of a continuing administrative 
structure to deal with the problem of con- 
fiict-of-interest. The proposed act would 
specifically provide for such an administra- 
tive machinery. 

Clear overall responsibility would be placed 
upon the President “for the establishment 
of appropriate standards to protect against 
actual or potential conflicts of interest on 
the part of Government employees and for 
the administration and enforcement of this 
act and the regulations and orders issued 
hereunder.” 

To assist the President in carrying out 
this responsibility, the act calls for the 
designation by him, from within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, of an “Admin- 
istrator.” He would be answerable directly 
to the President. He is given a series of 
coordinating, consultative and advisory 
functions under the act. He would work 
closely with the Department of Justice and 
agency heads or their designees, but his 
would be a small office, and in no sense 
charged with centralized operation or en- 
forcement of conflict-of-interest restraints. 

RECOMMENDATION 9 
._ “In addition to the statutes themselves, 
there should be a ‘second tier’ of restraints, 
consisting of Presidential regulations ampli- 
fying the statutes, and a ‘third tier,’ con- 
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sisting of agency regulations tailored to she 
needs of particular agencies. The 

bility of day-to-day enforcement of the 
statutes and regulations should rest upon 
agency heads.” 

The proposed act contemplates the issu- 
ance by the President of a set of regulations 
extending, supplementing, implementing and 
interpreting the provisions of the act. The 
act also visualizes another set of regulations 
at the next lower level—that of the agency 
heads. The Presidential regulations would 
take precedence over any regulations issued 
by agency heads. 

Agency regulations would tend to follow 
the present pattern, namely, particularized 
rules adapted to the special risks of the par- 
ticular agency. For example, some agen- 
cies may have special rules on use of con- 
fidential information available within the 
agency. Others may adopt special post- 
employment restraints which go beyond the 
statutory provision. This diversity and par- 
ticularization is realistic and desirable. 

RECOMMENDATION 10 

“At all levels of administration potential 
conflict-of-interest problems should be 
headed off by preventive action, such as, for 
example, orientation programs for all new 
employees to acquaint them with the ap- 
plicable conflict-of-interest rules, and peri- 
odic reminders as to such rules.” 

Much can be done to fight the conflict-of- 
interests problem by preventive measures. 
Section 11 of the proposed statute makes 
several suggestions. New employees can be 
required to certify that they have read the 
conflict-of-interest rules and to report on 
their outside employment. In particular, an 
effective orientation program would be help- 
ful. Agents and attorneys appearing before 
agencies can also be required to file an affi- 
davit stating that they are not, by such 
appearance, violating any conflict-of-interest 
law. 

RECOMMENDATION 11 


“There should be more effective prohibi- 
tions and penalties applicable to persons 
outside Government who induce or partici- 
pate in conduct by Government employees 
in violation of the conflict-of-interest laws.“ 

Not infrequently a Government employee 
is found in a conflict-of-interest situation 
and penalized for it while the person respon- 
sible for placing him in the situation re- 
mains unscathed. 

The proposed act contains a new and 
broad section making it a violation for a 
person to make a payment (or transfer any 
other thing of economic value) to a Gov- 
ernment employee while “believing or having 
reason to believe that there exist circum- 
stances making the receipt thereof a viola- 
tion of” certain sections of the act. This 
prohibition also covers the making of gifts 
in the situations corresponding to the situa- 
tions in which an employee may not receive 
a gift. 

Both administrative and criminal sanc- 
tions are applicable to these violations by 
persons dealing with Government em- 
ployees. 

RECOMMENDATION 12 

“Each committee of the Senate considering 
a presidential nominee for confirmation 
should be given the benefit of a full analysis, 
prepared by the Administrator in consulta- 
tion with the Department of Justice, of any 
conflict-of-interest problems the nominee’s 
particular situation may present. The con- 
firming committee should give due consid- 
eration to this analysis and to the protec- 
tions afforded by a modern and effectively 
administered overall scheme of conflict-of- 
interest restraints, if one is put into effect.” 

There is substantial evidence that the 
Government’s efforts to recruit top-level ex- 
ecutives have been impeded by the require- 
mrents of stock divestment imposed by the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate. 
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This problem cannot be dealt with by 
statute. The confirmation power is a con- 
stitutional prerogative. However, this prob- 
lem should be a subject of joint concern and 
increased cooperation between the executive 
branch and the Senate. There is some evi- 
dence that recently the executive depart- 
ments have taken more pains to prepare 
their nominees for confirmation. Legal 
opinions have on occasion been furnished by 
the Justice Department; plans have been 
worked out in advance of hearing as to 
what need be sold and what could be kept, 
and representatives of the appointing de- 
partment or agency confer in advance of 
hearing with appropriate authorities of the 
committee. 

If the proposed act were passed, the Ad- 
ministrator” would become the central re- 
pository for all information concerning con- 
flict-of-interest, and he would be expected 
to assist the executive branch in working 
out regular procedures for preparing nomi- 
nees for confirmation. He could, in cooper- 
ation with the Department of Justice and 
general counsel to the agency in question, 
prepare a full analysis of the conflict-of- 
interest problems of the particular nominee. 
Over a period of time, these analyses might 
be given substantial weight by the confirm- 
ing committees. 

Furthermore, if a modern and effective 
system of statutory restraints is adopted 
by Congress and implemented by active exec- 
utive branch administration, the confirming 
committees might be willing to place greater 
reliance on the statutory rules and pro- 
cedures. One clear example is the procedure 
for disqualification recognized by the pro- 
posed act where a Government official holds 
a particular economic interest in a private 
entity. 

RECOMMENDATION 13 


“The Congress should initiate a thorough 
study of the conflict-of-interest problems of 
Members of Congress and employees of the 
legislative branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

Primarily because of their representative 
function, Members of Congress and legisla- 
tive branch employees are, in matters of 
conflict of interests, in a significantly dif- 
ferent position from that of executive branch 
employees. As such, Congress must be con- 
sidered separately. 

A fresh examination of these problems by 
Congress, or by a study group initiated 
by Congress, is needed. However, such a 
study should in no way deter immediate 
action with respect to the executive branch 
along the lines of the proposed act. 

The committee’s proposed program can be 
best assessed against the background of the 
more general discussion, analysis, and find- 
ings in the report. Appendix A to this state- 
ment summarizes some of the more salient 
features of this background, 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1960, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr, Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 23, when this body passed House 
Joint Resolution 621 appropriating $23 
million in the supplemental appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1960 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, I would like the Recorp to show 
that I was present and voted “No” on 
the voice vote. 
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I wish to make it clear why I voted 
against the NASA appropriation. 

My personal feeling, deepened and re- 
inforced by my work on the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, is 
that education constitutes the very 
foundation of both national defense and 
our progress in the space effort. With 
Admiral Rickover, I believe that the 
whole question of the importance of edu- 
cation must be placed in perspective. It 
does little good to purchase military 
hardware today or put a man in space 
tomorrow if we do not train the brains 
to produce better hardware and im- 
proved technology in the future. 

Therefore, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the most important single is- 
sue facing this country today is how to 
train the young people who will lead and 
keep America strong in the future. 
When people stress the value of basic 
research, I say that to produce basic 
research you need trained and educated 
people. 

Of course we are going to need people 
trained in the natural sciences. But we 
are also going to need social scientists 
who can point the way for mankind to 
reduce human poverty and suffering, to 
secure disarmament and better inter- 
national understanding—and ultimately 
to maintain a lasting peace. And as 
automation produces more and more 
leisure time, we shall need more people 
trained in the humanities as well. Per- 
haps better training in the humanities 
would help raise the moral tone of our 
society too. It certainly could use some 
improvement. 

What does all this have to do with a 
supplemental appropriation for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration? These funds will be used for 
the Mercury—man-in-space—program, 
and for improving tracking facilities. 
Both of these objectives are sound. In 
voting against this supplemental ap- 
propriation, I do not wish my vote to be 
interpreted as opposition to the value 
of either of these projects, 

However, in this troubled world, I am 
concerned at the perspective with which 
we view and approach issues. I happen 
to feel that the need for education is so 
fundamental, and so serious, that I be- 
lieve it deserves the top priority in the 
Nation. I believe it deserves an even 
higher priority than the money author- 
ized or appropriated for either our na- 
tional defense or space programs. 

Therefore, I am reluctantly opposing, 
and will oppose in the future any au- 
thorizations or appropriations in the 
fields of national defense or the space 
program until the passage of an ade- 
quate general education bill. 


PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY—IL 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 18, I addressed the House on the 
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issue of presidential leadership, urging 
the President to exercise his full powers 
to arouse the Nation to the threat it 
faces. The people are yearning for the 
leadership which the President alone 
could supply. As the occupant of the 
most powerful office in the free world, 
the President has a rare opportunity for 
leadership in these most critical times 
when America faces a great watershed of 
history. 

I was impressed yesterday by the testi- 
mony of two outstanding Americans who 
called attention to the nature of the crisis 
we face. 

Dr. William Pickering, Director of the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory, California In- 
stitute of Technology, testified February 
24 before the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics. Dr. Pickering 
repeated what President Eisenhower has 
declined to state, despite the unanimous 
opinion of the President’s top adminis- 
trators. In Dr. Pickering’s own ex- 
pression: 

In other words, we should frankly admit 
what the rest of the world knows—that we 
are indeed in a race with the U.S.S.R. in 
space. One can come to no other conclusion, 


I would also like to call attention to 
an excellent statement on February 24 
by Robert C. Sprague, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, who 
was cochairman of the Gaither Com- 
mittee. Mr. Sprague describes himself 
as a conservative Republican. He pulls 
no punches in calling on the President 
to exert the leadership to awaken the 
American people to the nature of the 
current threat. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. SPRAGUE TO THE 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL POLICY 
MACHINERY, FEBRUARY 24, 1960 
Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity 

to talk to your committee. The subject you 

have asked me to cover is one to which I 

have given a great deal of prayerful thought 

during the past 7 years and concerns matters 
about which I feel very strongly. 

Advancing military technology is rapidly 
precipitating us into an unstable security 
position, The problems we now face and 
will increasingly face in the years ahead, 
make it most important that some signifi- 
cant changes be made in our organization 
for security. 

In my prepared statement, I wish to em- 
phasize six major points: 

First, the Nation faces a clear and immi- 
nent threat to its survival, but we have not 
yet fully awakened to this very unpleasant 
fact. 

Second, the Nation can and should do 
much more to put its back into the job of 
meeting the threat. We certainly have the 
resources to do those things required for our 
survival, provided we allocate them wisely. 

Third, key officials concerned with our 
national security frequently do not have 
all the facts they need to make many im- 
portant decisions, or they have the wrong 
facts. 

Fourth, I believe our key officials, par- 
ticularly the Secretary of Defense, need bet- 
ter staff assistance for securing objective 
military advice. 

Fifth, the Congress should, by appropriate 
legislation, give the President and the Sec- 
retary of Defense more flexibility in assign- 
ing roles and missions to the three Services 
and to the Marines. 

Sixth, the Congress could and should play 
& more active role in stiffening our response 
to the Communist challenge. 
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On the first and second points: 

I do not wish to speak at length about 
the challenge we face. This is a subject 
on which others have expressed themselves 
with great authority before this subcom- 
mittee. 

It is said, with some justice, that gen- 
erals prepare for the last war, especially 
if they happened to be on the winning 
side. Civilians may make the same mistake. 

I suggest that Mr. Khrushchev does not 
make the same distinctions between peace 
and war that we do. The Communist views 
life as a struggle to be waged all the time 
until final victory has been achieved. He 
chooses his weapons in light of his oppor- 
tunities, If it is advantageous, he will use 
military force. But if a means short of mil- 
itary force seems more advantageous, he will 
use that means, 

One of our basic problems today stems 
from the failure of most Americans to real- 
ize that we have actually been at war with 
the Communists, in their sense of the word, 
since 1946. We find it comfortable to think 
that peace is the norm, that situations like 
Korea and Berlin are variations from the 
norm. The truth is that since 1946 war has 
been the norm. We are very slow to appre- 
ciate that very distasteful fact. And that 
is why, although we have done much, we 
have not done a great deal that urgently 
needs to be done. 

World war III, in the sense of a thermo- 
nuclear holocaust, may never come. Indeed, 
to be prepared for it is the best means to 
avoid it. But if the test of war is not 
whether there is shooting, but whether some- 
one is trying to defeat us, we are fighting 
world war III right now—and we could lose 
it without a shot being fired on either side. 

I think that Mr. Khrushchev has a very 
simple view of history. It can be put into 
three words: Power is supreme. He plans 
to win by being more powerful—militarily, 
economically, psychologically. 

This ambition is supported by: 

(1) A high degree of centralized contro) 
and great power over the Soviet people 
achieved by the small, ruling group in Rus- 
sia—probably the greatest such control over 
a vast population in history. 

(2) The obvious ruthlessness with whict 
the Russians hierarchy is willing to act to 
carry out its plans and programs. Example 
Hungary. 

On both these points, the subcommittee's 
study of “National Policy Machinery in the 
Soviet Union” also provides ample docu- 
mentation. 

(3) The rapid industrialization of Russia, 
and the success of her controlled economy. 

(4) The high percentage of her total econ- 
omy being directed into military effort. 

Our figures indicate that Russia’s gross 
national product has been growing at a rate 
of 6.5 percent a year—twice our rate. 

Her massive military machine has been 
built with a gross national product less than 
half that of the United States. Russia could 
do this only because she was willing to put 
some 25 percent of her gross national prod- 
uct into the military sector, as against some 
9 percent of our gross national product going 
for the same purpose. 

We seem to have accepted a policy limi- 
tation that we are not going to put more 
than about $40 billion a year into our mili- 
tary effort. In 1957, when the Soviet gross 
national product was $20 billion less than 
it is now, their effort approximately equaled 
ours. 

There is no solid basis to argue that the 
Soviet economy will not continue to grow 
at its present rate. We cannot assume that 
they won't continue to plough at least 25 
percent of their gross national product into 
military effort as they have been doing for 
the past 8 or 9 years, And they will still 
have enough left to meet minimum domes- 
tic needs and wage economic warfare abroad. 
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If, for the 10 years ending 1967, Russia 

continues to increase her military position 
by 6.5 percent per year—while ours remains 
fixed at $40 billion per year—then we will 
obviously fall far behind in relative military 
strength, 
It takes two to make peace, but only one 
to make a fight. We did not and do not 
want this contest with the Soviet Union, 
But Soviet policies leave us no alternative. 
We must either outperform them—in the 
cold war, which includes as an essential 
element adequate military preparedness—or 
pay the price, And the price is defeat, 
perhaps in war if the military balance swings 
too far against us, perhaps without war. 
I do not think Mr. Khrushchev wants war 
if he can avoid it. No sane man would. 
Rather, he wants to establish a dominant 
power position, so that he can have peace— 
on his terms. 

Now let us examine our response to the 
Soviet challenge. We are using less than 
10 percent of our gross national product 
for all national security purposes, and the 
percentage is declining. Per capita dispos- 
able income—the amount we have left after 
paying taxes—is at an all-time high of 
nearly $1,900. It probably is $1,900 this 
quarter, It has risen about $325 (measured 
in 1958 prices) during the last decade. If 
we were to devote only one-tenth of this 
increase to national security purposes, it 
would permit an increase of over $5 billion 
per year in our programs for national se- 
curity. 


We can see that the idea that an increase 
in spending for survival will bankrupt us 
is, to put a plain word on it, silly. The 
question is whether we are willing to use a 
small fraction of our increased wealth for 
the defense of our way of life. 

All of us know how the total budget has al- 
Ways been prepared—except in shooting 
wars. First, a budget ceiling is determined. 
This rests upon a judgment about national 
income, taxes, and Federal debt, and the 
most recent levels of Government expendi- 
tures. 

Once the total budget ceiling is set, the 
more or less fixed costs of domestic programs 
are subtracted. What is left is available for 
national security. Only in time of shooting 
‘war do we begin by asking: “What do we 
need?” The rest of the time we tailor the 
defense program to fit the budget. The 
ceiling is usually an arbitrary Judgment fig- 
ure. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
whatever this country really needs to do, 
this country can do. This may involve 
implementing an effective nationwide fall- 
out shelter program to save 40 to 60 million 
Americans if we are attacked; or “harden- 
ing” and protecting SAC bases and planes 
so they won’t be destroyed or rendered un- 
usable by relatively low overpressures and 
fallout from near misses of nuclear weap- 
ons. It may mean maintaining an airborne 
alert of B-52 bombers to insure SAC’s ability 
to retaliate massively, or acquiring greater 
Umited-war capabilities than we now have, 
or some appropriate combination or exten- 
sion of such measures. It’s just utter non- 
sense to believe that we can’t do the things 
that we need to do to survive, to win this 
contest. We can’t be sloppy about it or 
careless about it; we can’t do the same thing 
several times over, but we certainly can do 
all the things that need to be done to assure 
our survival and to assure winning. 

One point recently developed by com- 
petent economists has been a surprise to my 
business friends—and has to do with our 
national debt. I’ve been a constructive Re- 
publican, and also responsible in a small 
way as chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston for a stable 
economy, but it is an interesting fact, not 
always understood, that we operate in this 
country not only an equity economy, but 
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also a debt economy. There has been, since 
1900, a reasonably constant ratio between 
total debt, including Federal, State, local, 
and private debt, and the gross national 
product, This ratio has traditionally run 
about 1.8. Recently this ratio between total 
debt and gross national product has been 
lower than it has been at any time since 
1900, except for one 4-year period. And it 
is interesting to consider the elements of 
this debt structure. Every time the Federal 
Government has decided that it was a good 
thing to reduce national debt, the other seg- 
ments of debt had to accelerate and expand 
more rapidly as the economy expanded. So 
that the Federal debt alone is not sacro- 
sanct. There is no indication that the econ- 
omy would materially suffer if it had to be 
increased further. I'm not recommending 
that it be increased, but simply pointing 
out that a necessary increase should not be 
considered a block. 

Of course, no taxpaying citizen enjoys 
spending money for defense. But we are not 
competing with the Russians to have fun. 
This is not a game to be played over again 
some other day. We can only play once, and 
that is for keeps. 

As to the third point: 

Perhaps the most serious weakness of our 
system is that key officials often do not have 
available all the facts necessary for basic 
policy decisions. I have found in my per- 
sonal experience that important and in- 
fiuential men, close to the President, did not 
have vital information. Barriers to com- 
munication within the Government are high 
and complicated. 

Because the men at the top are busy, the 
practice called briefing is increasingly used 
to impart to them important information. 
Excessively and unwisely used, the briefing 
practice can be a serious threat to the Na- 
tion’s security. Even the best briefing is 
not substitute for homework. The man who 
does not have time to do his own reading of 
Teally basic studies and policy papers and 
refiecting on them has not assigned proper 
priorities to the demands on his time. 

Furthermore, a man who does want to do 
his own reading of important basic material 
often has trouble getting access to the nec- 
essary classified documents. Few, if any, 
persons except the President have access to 
all classified material. Many times, in my 
opinion, the “need to know” rule is given an 
excessively narrow interpretation. Those 
who should know, are not informed. The 
result is that advice to top officials is all too 
often drawn up in the half-light of inade- 
quate, inaccurate, or incomplete informa- 
tion. Important facts may not be passed 
on to them because their relevance to an 
important decision is not evident without 
other pieces of the puzzle. 

The time has long since passed when in- 
formation could be neatly cataloged and 
pigeonholed. Literally everything affects 
our survival. We must search for ways to 
bring all information relevant to our prob- 
lem of survival to the attention of those 
who make decisions. For a President or 
key officials to be uninformed or misinformed 
is usually far more dangerous than the risk 
of a possible security leak. 

Now to the fifth point: 

When it enacted the National Security 
Act in 1947, with 1949 amendments, the 
Congress—among other things—explicitly 
defined the roles and missions of the three 
services and the Marines. The President and 
the Secretary of Defense urgently need, many 
believe, much more flexibility than per- 
mitted by the act to modify and adapt the 
roles and missions of the services to the 


accomplished by giving the of 
Defense greater financial flexibility between 
the services. 
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I would like to comment briefly on the 
serious problem of competition between the 
services for money, programs, and prestige. 

I believe in reasonable competition be- 
tween the services, but the Secretary of De- 
tense urgently needs a command post type 
staff, of our most capable and best trained 
Officers, freed from particular service alle- 
glance. 

One way to implement this suggestion 
might be to pick graduates of the National 
War College, who would be selected annually 
and equally from each of the three services, 
and permanently transfer them to a top 
level planning staff after they have served 
a year with each of the other two services. 
Members of this staff would serve only the 
Secretary of Defense without further identi- 
fication as to service, with a common uni- 
form, and a continuing promotion solely at 
the discretion of the Secretary of Defense. 
These men could also be later available for 
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Finally, if you will permit me to say so, 
the Congress is not playing the role it could, 
and I think, should play. 

The record of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy illustrates on the whole what 
a fully informed and well-staffed congres- 
sional committee can contribute. On more 
than one occasion it has stimulated the 
executive branch to act on matters that 
seemed to have been neglected. 

The President has, and must obviously 
retain, the key role in making and executing 
foreign and defense policies. But he might 
be greatly assisted if a Joint National Secu- 
rity Committee of the Congress, equally 
representative of both parties, were moni- 
toring information relating to national se- 
curity policy. Special committees of the 
Congress have repeatedly demonstrated their 
ability to safeguard sensitive material and 
to handle it responsibly. Congress now re- 
ceives, in one way or another and in bits 
and pieces, highly classified information on 
questions of defense and foreign policy, and 
not infrequently makes responsible use of 
such knowledge to bring matters to the at- 
tention of the President and his principal 
advisers. In a time when the sheer volume 
of information is so large that no one can 
possibly digest all of it, the monitoring of 
information by an independent group, such 
as a responsible bipartisan committee of the 
Congress, would help to insure that signifi- 
cant items of information were brought 
promptly to the President's attention. 

A unanimous or nearly unanimous recom- 
mendation of this committee would prob- 
ably also have great weight with other Mem- 
bers of Congress and with the public. 

As things now stand, the Congress must 
pass on legislation relating to most aspects 
of foreign and defense policies—certainly on 
all that involve appropriations—but it must 
do so with inadequate information about 
the relation between national strategy and 
force requirements, about the roles and mis- 
sions of the Armed Forces, about the links 
between foreign policy and the political, 
economic, and the other means available for 
pursuing our goals. 

The reason that the Congress might play 
a useful role of this sort is precisely that it 
is independent of the President and the 
executive branch of our Government. The 
Congressman in an entirely different 
relation to the President from that of the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of De- 
fense. It is time to take advantage of this 
fact by giving a carefully selected and well- 
staffed congressional 


lation, the Congress must have a right to 
this information. More important, however, 
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the Nation might greatly benefit from such 
an independent check on what we are doing 
and why—a check less in the sense of a re- 
straint, than in the sense of a stimulus to 
act when action is called for in the interest 
of national survival. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in cooperation with several of my col- 
leagues, I have today introduced a reso- 
lution asking that nuclear weapons not 
be transferred to other nations, and 
that the four nuclear powers should im- 
mediately engage in negotiations to seek 
an agreement among the United States, 
the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and France 
preventing the transfer of such weapons. 

A few days ago, Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States, in a press 
conference, said he wanted to have the 
authority to transfer such weapons to 
our friends and allies. I was deeply 
shocked that this proposal should be 
seriously advanced by the President. 
When we enacted the Atomic Energy 
Information Exchange Act, Congress 
was promised by the President that 
weapons would not be transferred. Last 
year, when several agreements under 
that act were laid before the Congress, 
we were again assured that we were only 
going to transfer information, materials, 
and nonnuclear parts of weapons sys- 
tems. I said then that the recipient na- 
tions were not going to be satisfied with 
empty bomb cases and manuals on how 
to use the real thing. 

The nuclear bomb and the thermonu- 
clear bomb are not simply bigger and 
better weapons, in the direct line of 
descent from the bow and arrow. They 
do not simply kill enemy troops or 
enemy civilians on whom they are 
dropped, thus making it easier for a 
war to be won in conventional ways. 
These weapons can kill millions of peo- 
ple, in the areas where they are dropped, 
in neutral countries, and in the very 
nations which use them. They can kill 
and maim generations yet unborn. 
They can, without difficulty, wipe out 
civilization as we know it, These weap- 
ons are the most awesome engines of 
destruction which the mind of man—or 
perhaps the mind of the Devil—have 
ever produced. And now, in the name 
of peace, the President suggests we pass 
out weapons of destruction to others. 
Are these nations sufficiently responsi- 
ble, sufficiently dependable, sufficiently 
proof against the coming to power of 
some insane megalomaniac, to be 
trusted with these weapons? Is any 
nation? 

Certainly it is an act of the most utter 
folly for us, or for any nation, to give 
such weapons to other countries. We 
cannot under any circumstances have 
an adequate guarantee that these other 
countries will use these weapons wisely. 
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In fact, has not wisdom irrevocably 
failed the moment they are used? What 
sanctions can be instituted to safeguard 
against the misuse of these blasphemous 
bombs? What safeguard is there? Will 
we express our disapproval in stern 
terms if, let us say, our friend and ally, 
Chiang Kai-shek, drops one of these 
bombs on the Chinese mainland and 
triggers off World War III? Mr. 
Speaker, if this happens, will there be 
enough of us left to express disapproval 
in any terms? 

What nations does the President have 
in mind, Mr. Speaker? Does he propose 
giving H-bombs to Chiang? To West 
Germany? To Japan? To Cuba, per- 
haps? To Italy? Where does he stop? 
And, Mr. Speaker, if we begin giving 
these weapons to every ally who isn't 
fortunate enough to have a world- 
wrecker kit of his own, can we say any- 
thing when the Soviets then decide to 
give such weapons to their friends and 
allies? 

The President has spoken in brave 
and commendable words about the need 
for peace. We have voluntarily sus- 
pended our own nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear tests while engaged in the proc- 
ess of negotiating a ban on such tests. 
In doing so, we have admitted that the 
danger from fallout, from tests alone, 
is already a grave one. Recent official 
reports have indicated that the level of 
radioactivity in some of our foodstuffs 
is already above the newly estimated 
permi sible limits. The danger from the 
use of these bombs, just by the four 
members of the nuclear club, is already 
greater than we can afford. What kind 
of reasoning can possibly justify giving 
such dangerous, truly genocidal devices 
to still other nations? 

It is incredible to me that the Presi- 
dent should pursue his suggestions for 
the transfer of these weapons. We ap- 
parently found it impossible to arrive at 
any kind of disarmament system when 
only three nations possessed these 
bombs. The addition of a fourth coun- 
try, France, to the membership of the 
nuclear club has increased the difficul- 
ties many times. The addition of still 
more nations to this list will render this 
absolutely essential task almost hope- 
less. To give nuclear weapons to other 
countries, over whose policies we can 
have no control, may be signing the 
death warrant of the human race. The 
old proverb, Mr. Speaker, tells us, 
“Whom the gods would destroy, they 
first make mad.” Have we gone mad, 
Mr. Speaker? 


FLEET ADM. CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
February 24 marks the 75th anniver- 
sary of the birth of a great naval officer 
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and a great American, Fleet Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz. Born in Fredericks- 
burg, Tex., in 1885, he attended Tivy 
High School in Kerrville, Tex. He en- 
tered the Naval Academy in 1901 as the 
winner of a competitive examination af- 
ter failing to win political appointment 
to West Point. 

After graduating seventh in a class 
of 114 in January 1905, he joined the 
U.S.S. Ohio at San Francisco, Calif., and 
cruised in her to the Far East where she 
became the flagship of the Asiatic Fleet. 
In September 1906, he was transferred 
to the U.S.S. Baltimore, and on January 
31, 1907, after 2 years at sea, then re- 
quired by law, he was commissioned en- 
sign. Remaining on the Asiatic Station 
in 1907, he successively commanded the 
U.S.S. Panay and the U.S.S. Decatur and 
served on the U.S.S. Denver. In January 
1909, he reported for instruction in the 
first submarine flotilla, and in May of 
that year he was given command of the 
flotilla with additional duty in command 
of the U.S.S. Plunger. 

Although Nimitz commanded almost 
every kind of ship, most of his career 
has been in submarines. When he ar- 
rived in Pearl Harbor on Christmas 
Eve 1941, he chose a submarine for his 
flagship, and when he relinquished his 
command to become Chief of Naval Op- 
erations in November 1945, it was again 
a submarine from which the flag was 
lowered. 

On March 20, 1912, shortly after as- 
suming command of the U.S.S. Skipjack, 
he rescued W. J, Walsh, fireman, second 
class, USN, from drowning. A strong 
tide was running and Walsh, who could 
not swim, was being carried rapidly 
away from his ship. When picked up, 
both men were exhausted. For his he- 
roic service, Nimitz, then a lieutenant, 
was awarded the Silver Lifesaving 
Medal. 

For service during World War I he was 
awarded a letter of commendation which 
stated: 

He performed meritorious service as chief 
of staff to the commander, U.S. Atlantic 
Submarine Fleet. 


His various assignments between the 
two World Wars were too numerous to 
list in detail. In August 1926, he was 
ordered to the University of California 
where he installed and taught in one of 
the first Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps units established in a university. 
In October 1933, he assumed command 
of the U.S.S. Augusta and cruised in her 
to the Far East, where he relieved the 
U.S.S. Houston as flagship of the Asiatic 
Fleet. In June 1939 he was appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation for a 
term of 4 years. Before the term was 
completed, however, we were at war, and 
on December 17, 1941, he was designated 
Commander in Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet, 
with the rank of admiral, effective from 
December 31, when he assumed com- 
mand. 


By act of Congress, approved Decem- 
ber 14, 1944, the grade of fleet admiral 
of the U.S. Navy was established, and 
the next day the President nominated 
and, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appointed Admiral Nimitz to 
that rank. On November 26, 1945, his 
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nomination as Chief of Naval Operations 
for a period of 2 years was confirmed by 
the Senate. 

The numerous decorations received by 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz from his own and 
foreign governments include the Distin- 
guished Service Medal awarded by Con- 
gress and the Distinguished Service 
Medal with two Gold Stars in lieu of 
similar awards by the Navy. 

His services can be best expressed in 
the words of the citations accompanying 
these awards: 

At the most critical period of the * * * 
war in the Pacific, Admiral Nimitz assumed 
command * * and, despite the losses at 
Pearl Harbor and the tragic shortage of ves- 
sels, planes, and supplies, organized his forces 
and carried on defensive warfare which 
halted the Japanese advance. As rapidly as 
ships, personnel, and material became avall- 
able, he shifted from defensive to offensive 
warfare and, by his brilliant leadership and 
outstanding skill as a strategist, enabled the 
units under his command to defeat the 
enemy in the Coral Sea, off Midway, and in 
the Solomon Islands * * * His conduct of 
the operations of the Pacific Fleet * * * was 
characterized by unfailing judgment and 
sound decision, completed with skill and 
vigor * * Fleet Admiral Nimitz culmi- 
nated long-range strategy by successful 
amphibious assault on Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa * land] finally placed repre- 
sentative forces of the U.S. Navy in the har- 
bor of Tokyo for the formal capitulation of 
the Japanese Empire * * * He demonstrated 
the highest qualities of a naval officer and 
rendered services of the greatest distinction 
to his country. 


Admiral Nimitz is not only a great 
Naval leader, but also a specialist in the 
art of human relations and a defender of 
the American tradition. No man has 
been more consistently an advocate of 
insuring the safety of the Nation and 
preserving the rights of the individual 
than Admiral Nimitz. In a speech to the 
Associated Press he once said: 

It is not without significance that the na- 
tions without a free press were defeated. 
The governments that inflicted rigorous cen- 
sorship of opinion were destroyed. 


Repeatedly he has affirmed this faith: 

The United States is no abstract author- 
ity residing in Washington. The United 
States is the average person * * * who is 
living as an individual proud of his liberties, 
conscious of his responsibility to his neigh- 
bor, self-disciplined by education, and in- 
spired to further God’s will on this earth. 


On the 75th anniversary of his birth 
we salute Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, 


a great naval officer and a great Amer- 
ican. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AWARD TO 
SENATOR JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ar! 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased and delighted to call to the at- 
tention of the House the presentation 
of an outstanding award on Monday of 
‘this week, the birthday anniversary of 
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the Father of his Country, George Wash- 

ington, to our senior Sen- 

ator from Arkansas, JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
honored with the most outstanding 
award, the George Washington Award of 

Freedoms Foundation for distinguished 

service performed in public life, 

I know my colleague and friends in the 
Congress join me in extending heartiest 
congratulations to Senator McCLELLAN 
on the deserving recognition which he 
received on this important and out- 
standing occasion at the Freedoms 
Foundation Annual Awards at Valley 
Forge on last Monday. This is the 
fourth such annual award and the people 
of Arkansas are very proud that our 
senior Senator was selected for this 
honor. It is an honor well deserved be- 
cause his public service is not only as a 
Senator from the great State of Ar- 
kansas but on behalf of the American 
people and indeed the future welfare of 
humanity. 

Mr. Speaker, on the occasion, Senator 
McCLeELLAN made a magnificant re- 
sponse. His remarks are steeped with 
basic thoughts that have girded our 
freedom throughout the history of our 
country. I ask unanimous consent to 
include in these remarks the masterful 
and fine address of the Senator on this 
occasion, 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR JOHN L. MCCLELLAN AT 
FREEDOMS FOUNDATION ANNUAL AWARDS, 
VALLEY FORGE, PA., FEBRUARY 22, 1960. 
Thank you, Dr. Wells. 

Officers and trustees of Freedoms Founda- 
tion at Valley Forge, distinguished guests, 
and fellow Americans, the extent and depth 
of my appreciation for the high honor you 
have so graciously bestowed upon me here 
today cannot be expressed in language that 
Iam able to command. 

No conscientious public servant pursues 
his official responsibilities with the thought 
of personal accolades, honors, or preferred 
recognition; but rather in the spirit and 
understanding that the true and finer re- 
wards of service exist largely in the satisfy- 
ing knowledge of a challenge met, a duty 
performed, and a job well done. 

Yet, I would be less than human, I think, 
if I did not experience—as I do—a feeling of 
elation and pride in being selected 
by your eminent awards jury to receive this 
enviable distinction. 

This feeling is tempered, however, by the 
knowledge that many, many people, far too 
numerous to mention individually, have 
contributed greatly to any success that may 
have attended the activities and undertak- 
ings in which I have been engaged. Thus, in 
honoring me, you honor them. 

I am proud, therefore, to accept this 
notable George Washington Award of your 
foundation, and I do so with profound hu- 
mility and gratitude. 

I accept it not only in my own right and 
for myself alone, but also on behalf of my 
family, Mrs. McClellan and our children, 
whose faith and trust have constantly in- 
spired and sustained me, 

And, too, I should like to accept this 
award in the name of my native State, Ar- 
kansas, and her great people whom I have 
the honor to represent in the U.S. Senate. 
Except for their support and the confidence 
they reposed in me, I would have never had 
the opportunity and high privilege of serv- 
ing in the National Congress. To them, I 
am eternally indebted and thankful. 
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I am aware of the splendid program car- 
ried out by Freedoms Foundation honoring 
schools and classroom teachers for their ex- 
ceptional efforts in teaching a deeper under- 
standing of freedom and a keener sense of re- 
sponsible, patriotic citizenship. As a con- 
tribution in furtherance of that program, 
I desire, and I now request, that the cash 
portion of the award tendered me be re- 
tained by Freedoms Foundation and used by 
it for the establishment of certain other per- 
manent awards in the education fleld (which 
I have suggested) as may be determined later 
by the board of directors. 

I can think of no other place or time 
that would be more appropriate to com- 
memorate our most important historic 
events and to reassess and talk about free- 
dom’s worth than here and now—here at 
the shrine of Vallege Forge and on this day, 
the anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington. 

We who are here assembled are brought 
together by our love of liberty and our un- 
wavering devotion to the ideals that inspired 
our Founding Fathers in the War of Inde- 
pendence, The terrible price they paid—the 
blood they shed in that struggle—proved ir- 
refutably that freedom is not free. It is 
never bestowed; it must be won, 

Just a short distance from this audi- 
torium, thousands of men with indomitable 
spirit endured indescribable suffering that 
this Nation might be free, These were the 
troops under General Washington who spent 
the harsh winter of 1777-78 encamped in the 
rolling hills of Valley Forge—untrained, 
ragged, hungry, sick, tired men. The flame 
of freedom’s torch that had been kindled 
at Concord, and Bunker Hill, and 
sparked with brilliance and promise by the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
here flickered and was threatened with ex- 
tinction, 

But in that time of most cruel hardship 
and extreme adversity that tried their very 
souls, these gallant men with unsurpassed 
courage and fortitude withstood and repelled 
the assaulting forces of deprivation, defeat- 
ism, and despair, They were prepared to pay 
for freedom with their lives, their fortunes, 
— their sacred honor —and many did just 

at. 

They rebelled at subservience to a king. 
They believed that men were born to be free 
and capable of creating their own destinies. 
The unconquerable spirit that emanated 
from their sufferings and sacrifices here car- 
ried them triumphantly on to decisive vic- 
tory with the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown in October 1781. 

They knew that this Nation would be 
great. She is now on the very pinnacle of 
economic power and is preeminent among 
the nations of the world. She has kept her 
date with destiny. 

But the next few years may be the most 
fateful in human history. The greatest 
threat to our survival, the most imposing 
danger to the free world, is the swaggering 
— of atheistic communism. The goal of 

international conspiracy is world 
smn 

This global threat has created a contest be- 
tween the Communist powers and the free 
world for superiority in sclence, space ex- 
ploration, technology, and military power, 
‘This involves an unrelenting struggle for the 
minds of men as well. American 
fortress—our moral, spiritual, political, eco- 
nomic, and military strength—is the only 
hope for freedom’s survival. We must re- 
main strong. If we falter and fail, then all 
will be lost. 

No nation can be stronger than the moral 
fiber and stamina of its people. Crime and 
corruption are destructive forces that can 
subvert and wreck our security from within. 
Frightening statistics on the surging growth 
of crime and juvenile delinquency, reported 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
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the startling revelations of vice and corrup- 
tion made by various congressional investi- 
gations are unmistakable signs of deteriorat- 
ing integrity and moral decay. If our free 
society under law and order is to be pre- 
served, these insidious forces of evil must 
be driven from the American scene. 

There is another threat to our internal se- 
curity that should give us grave concern. It 
is fiscal irresponsibility. Habitual deficit 
spending, tolerating a permanently unbal- 
anced budget, and pyramiding the national 
debt—all feed the flames of a consuming 
and disastrous inflation. This unwise prac- 
tice in which we are indulging runs counter 
to the admonitions of President Washington. 
It transgresses the laws of sound economics, 
evades our responsibility of citizenship, and 
shifts to others who will follow us the obliga- 
tions that it is our duty to assume and dis- 
charge. 

Those who scoff at a balanced budget may 
well be inviting economic chaos. The 
strength we shall surely need in this crucial 
struggle for supremacy and survival will not 
be found in a bankrupt treasury and na- 
tional insolvency. 

Our precious heritage of freedom must be 
saved. It is an estate that was purchased 
at great price. We can keep it, or we can 
lose it. We are accountable for our trustee- 
ship of it. If we shirk our duty, forget its 
cost, and fail to remember and revere the 
vision and wisdom of the Founding Fathers 
who proclaimed it, and the suffering and 
sacrifices of the Revolutionary fighters who 
obtained it, then we shall surely lose it. 

Summertime soldiering and sunshine 
patriotism are wholly inadequate to meet 
the exigencies of this critical period in his- 
tory. They will not suffice in the great task 
and mission that America must perform. 
The preservation of our freedom requires 
eternal vigilance, fidelity to its ideals, dedi- 
cated services and sacrifices commensurate 
with the protections, blessings, and liberties 
that it bestows. 

Thus, when we ask or contemplate, “What 
price freedom?” we know that the price of 
freedom is high. We also know that the cost 
of tyranny is fatal—fatal to personal liberty 
and human dignity. So, for God and coun- 
try, and for humanity let us here resolve that 
freedom shall not perish and hope and pray 
that the spirit of Valley Forge shall abide 
with us always. 


A PROPOSAL FOR A WORLD DIS- 
ARMAMENT AND RULE OF LAW 
CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. PORTER] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our Sec- 
retary of State last week told the 
National Press Club that “war by mis- 
calculation” is growing evermore pos- 
sible because of the “spiraling competi- 
tion in strategic delivery systems with 
ever shorter reaction times,” referring, 
of course, to nuclear missiles. 

The Secretary also stressed the need 
for a permanent world stabilization 
based on international law backed by an 
international force. 

To achieve world disarmament and 
rule of law before it is too late requires 
immediate mobilization. Are we smart 
enough to survive? Are we determined 
enough? From the extent and quality 
of our efforts to date one could conclude 
that we are neither. 

We have no plan for controlled dis- 
armament. We are not pushing ahead 
to amend the Charter of the United 
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Nations to bring it up to date in a world 
that has changed considerably since 
1945. Our nuclear test cessation nego- 
tiations at Geneva are bogged down. 
The 10-nation disarmament conference 
at Geneva March 15 has, at this point, 
dismal prospects. 

What about the long-awaited summit 
meeting in Paris May 14? Will this 
bring more than noble words, mutual 
reassurances, and wide smiles for the 
group photographs of the conferees? It 
seems unlikely. 

Mobilization of men’s minds and 
spirits requires action outside as well as 
within government. The urgency and 
the magnitude of this unprecedented 
challenge call for an all-out effort if 
mankind is to survive. 

An important part of this effort could 
well be a conference of parliamentarians 
in Washington, D.C., on April 29, 30, and 
May 1. Law Day is May 1 and the sum- 
mit meeting is May 14. This First 
World Disarmament and Rule of Law 
Conference should include legislators 
from all continents on the earth, opin- 
ion leaders of all major parties, men and 
women who recognize the urgency and 
who are determined to act constructively 
to avoid nuclear disaster for the world, 

This should be a working conference, 
not an occasion simply for making 
speeches to each other. Conferees 
would be divided into legislative commit- 
tees where particular aspects of dis- 
armament and the rule of law would be 
discussed. Each committee member 
would receive in advance of his arrival a 
draft of his committee’s report and rec- 
ommendations, This draft would be the 
basis for discussions within the commit- 
tee. As amended during the sessions it 
would be offered to the whole conference 
for adoption as presented or as amended, 

Committee chairmen could be men like 
Grenville Clark, Arthur Larson, and 
Charles Rhyne. Topics, among others 
could be: “Extending and Improving In- 
ternational Courts,” “Revision of the 
United Nations Charter,” “A Plan for 
Controlled Disarmament,” “Parliamen- 
tary Government,” “Economic Conse- 
quences of Disarmament,” “Prevention 
of War by Miscalculation.” 

It is my hope that the President would 
open the Conference and that each of 
the candidates to succeed him would 
make a short talk to demonstrate the 
unanimity of our leadership, present and 
potential, in seeking both controlled dis- 
armament and the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by law instead of force 
and threat of force. 

It is my conviction that among such 
a group there would be found a large 
area of agreement and many acceptable 
ideas about how to solve the specific 
problems that confront us so menac- 
ingly, The practical considerations of 
time, cost, and sponsorship then present 
themselves. 

Time is short. Today is February 25. 
April 29, 30, and May 1 are not far off 
on the calendar. Suitable accommoda- 
tion could probably be arranged for the 
meetings and for the housing of the con- 
ferees. It would be most hospitable if 
the visiting legislators were asked to be 
the personal guests in the homes of 
Members of Congress. 
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The cost would be substantial: Char- 
tered planes, meeting rooms, housing, 
staff, and food for from 300 to 500 con- 
ferees would approach or exceed $200,- 
000, almost enough to build a big missile. 
If fewer were invited, the cost would be 
less but so also would be the impact of 
the findings and recommendations. 

Sponsorship should be by an ad hoc 
committee of such quality as to merit the 
support and cooperation of established 
organizations, including foundations, 
and governmental bodies. 

Is such quality available for such a 
task? I don’t know. I think so and I 
hope so. My opinion is based on dis- 
cussions of this proposal with members 
of Parliament in the United Kingdom, 
Senators here and others who recognize 
that this sort of mobilization must be 
attempted. 

Two groups would be of particular 
assistance in organizing and insuring 
the success of the proposed conference. 
One is the World Parliament Associa- 
tion and the other is the organization 
formed last year called, at the sugges- 
tion of Senator Javits, of New York, 
Members of Congress for World Peace 
Through the Rule of Law. 

When I was in London a few weeks 
ago I discussed the proposal with Clem- 
ent Davies, M.P., the President of the 
World Parliament Association; with 
Lord Silkin, the Chairman of the As- 
sociation’s Executive Council; and with 
Gilbert McAllister, author and former 
Member of Parliament, the Secretary 
General of the Association, They were 
conscious, as I am, of the obstacles but 
enthusiastic about the possible results 
and eager to use the World Parliament 
Association’s considerable experience 
and distinguished membership to help 
in every way. 

The World Parliament Association has 
members and chapters in about 40 na- 
tions. Its motivations and purposes are 
precisely those of the proposed confer- 
ence. 

Senator Josern S. CLARK, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the prime mover and Secretary of 
the Members of Congress for World 
Peace Through the Rule of Law, has told 
me that he believes that such a confer- 
ence could be of great value but, along 
with the rest of us, he wonders whether 
the time is too short and the cost too 
great. 

Yesterday in Rio de Janeiro the Presi- 
dent properly told Brazilians that the 
180 million citizens in the United States 
share with him this fervent wish: 

That war and all forms of coercion be for- 
ever banished from the earth. That leaders 
of all nations harken to the prayers of their 
people for peace with justice—for a peace 
founded on mutual respect, understanding, 
and collaboration, a peace in which the race 
of armaments will give way to a construc- 
tive cooperative attack against disease, ig- 
norance, and poverty, a peace which makes 
neighborliness such as that enjoyed by our 
two countries the reality throughout the 
world. 

This in indeed our fervent wish, but 
its realization is far from automatic. 
We cannot leave it to our leaders. They 
need all the help they can get. They 
need the mobilization of the best minds 
and the strongest spirits. 
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Much of the world, mostly in the 
Southern Hemisphere, is miserable and 
is obsessed with its resolve to shake off 
age-old misery. Much of the rest of the 
world, mostly in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, its conquest of poverty almost a 
fact, is divided by the cold war. Over 
and above the preoccupations of the un- 
derdeveloped nations and of the East- 
West rivals is a larger issue for mankind, 
plainly seen by only a few but dimly 
perceived by most. This is the issue of 
survival. 

Thousands of atomic weapons, most 
of them ready for instant use, and all 
in the hands of error-prone human be- 
ings. There is the crisis. There is the 
challenge to leaders in every land, a 
challenge the leaders must meet together 
in working conferences such as the World 
Disarmament and Rule of Law Confer- 
ence which I have proposed in these re- 
marks. 

Such a conference is not a duplication 
of work being done officially in the 
United Nations and in other official in- 
ternational conferences. A general does 
not refuse an additional armored divi- 
sion in a doubtful battle just because he 
has several other similar divisions al- 
ready in his army. 

Survival is too important to be left to 
governments. 

Moreover, legislators are often closer 
to the peoples of their countries and in 
this effort we must have the ardent sup- 
port of public opinion throughout the 
world. 

Our Secretary of State testifies pub- 
licly to the growing danger of war by 
miscalculation.” The Secretary, his 
predecessor, the President, many of our 
other leaders and leaders throughout the 
world point to the immense danger of 
nuclear war and declare the need for 
controlled disarmament and the rule of 
law in the world. 

The danger is clear. The solution is 
clear. What we need to go beyond the 
eloquence and platitudes are concrete 
plans acceptable to the peoples of the 
world. The devising and the selling 
of such plans is every leader’s first 
order of business until the emergency has 
passed. 

A conference of representative legis- 
lators of the world in Washington April 
29, 30, and May 1 might well help show 
our leaders and the peoples of the world 
that mankind does in fact possess the 
brains and the spirit necessary for its 
survival and for its improvement under 
God 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Oregon for 
the statement he has made in the well 
of the House today. Too little thought 
is being given to the establishment of 
peace in the world, and too few planned 
actions are being taken. It seems that 
all of our planning is based, and all of 
our appropriations are going toward in- 
creasing the probability of the destruc- 
tion of mankind rather than the ex- 
penditure of money to establish peace 
and world order under law, as the gen- 
tleman has said. 
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I could not help but think when the 
gentleman was speaking about the cost 
of this conference he advocates as being 
around $200,000. The gentleman com- 
pared it to a missile. I would state to 
the gentleman that it would be a very 
small missile indeed that would cost 
$200,000. From all information I have 
gleaned, one of these missiles such as is 
launched from Cape Canaveral costs in 
the millions, not the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

I do not mean just one million dol- 
lars, I mean multiple millions. We are 
spending in our total effort in the mis- 
sile field well into the order of several 
billions, as the gentleman knows. Cer- 
tainly the comparatively small expense 
which he indicates might be involved in 
this type of a project is completely in- 
significant when we stack it up against 
the billions that are being spent for 
weapons to destroy mankind. I just 
want to say it is heartening to some of 
us who have lived in the House of Ter- 
ror, so to speak, where we know about 
these weapons and know about the ter- 
rible devastation that can result from 
the use of these weapons, to have a few 
voices raised advocating a more con- 
structive and a more active program to- 
ward establishing peace. We hope the 
weapons that are now in the inventories 
of the different nations will not be used. 

We have recently seen the entrance of 
a new nation, the nation of France, into 
the nuclear club. There are people who 
condemn France for this action, but if 
we look at it from the standpoint of na- 
tional prestige and a national desire to 
compete for existence, I think little con- 
demnation can be directed to the French 
nation. This also applies to other na- 
tions throughout the world. They have 
just as much right to strengthen their 
national defense as the United States or 
Great Britain have to strengthen their 
national defense. 

We have to live with this fact—and 
this very great urgency to compete in 
prestige and in military power, is going 
to drive more and more nations into the 
nuclear club and increase more and 
more the inventories of hydrogen mega- 
ton weapons. It will mean that as the 
mathematical number of weapons and 
nations that have these weapons in- 
crease, there will be a geometric increase 
in the possibility of irresponsible or ac- 
cidental use of these weapons, result- 
ing in the holocaust of nuclear destruc- 
tion which would come about in a world 
of nuclear weapons. 

I compliment the gentleman on his 
constructive thoughts. 

Mr. PORTER. I thank the gentle- 
man. No one has done more than has 
the gentleman from California for the 
security of this Nation and, indeed, of 
the world. We all know of and deeply 
appreciate his great work as a member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


INSURANCE AGAINST MISERY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kinc] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and to include an article by Ame J. 
Foranp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recor, I in- 
clude an article from the February is- 
sue of the Progressive by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Rhode Island, 
AIME J. Foranp, entitled “Insurance 
Against Misery,” as follows: 

For THE AGED; INSURANCE AGAINST MISERY 
(By Arme J. Foranp) 

(Representative Ame Foranp, a Demo- 
cratic Representative from Rhode Island, is 
leading the fight in the House for medical 
insurance for the Nation’s aged.) 

Today we are witnessing the greatest 
change in population age groups in Amer- 
ica’s These changing groups have 
created and will continue to create vast and 
complex social and economic problems. The 
most significant changes are occurring in 
the age group of 65 years and over. Present 
figures indicate that people over 65 now 
number fifteen and one-third million and 
that this figure is rising at the rate of 1 
million every 3 years. One thousand per- 
sons a day are becoming 65 years old. 

One of the more pressing problems con- 
fronting these people is in the field of hos- 
pital and medical care, where the basic 
question to be resolved is: how can medical 
needs be financed out of lower than average 
financial resources? For this particular 
group the socioeconomic pendulum is 
swinging in both directions. The upswing 
is in the cost of medical and hospital serv- 
ices; the backstroke is the diminishing or 
static income of the retired. 

Medical and hospital care today is the 
costliest it has ever been. The rising cost 
presents a lesser degree of difficulty to a 
working man or woman who is able to pur- 
chase insurance against most of these costs. 
The aged, however, in many instances are 
unable to purchase this insurance because 
of their advanced age and lower income. 

The rising cost of medical care over the 
past decade has been felt by persons of all 
ages, but older people have larger than ayer- 
age medical care needs. As a group they 
use about two and one-half times as much 
general hospital care as do average persons 
under the age of 65. They also have greater 
need for long-term institutional care. Their 
incomes generally are considerably lower 
than those of the rest of the population, 
and in many cases are either fixed or de- 
clining in amount. 

In a recent report the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare said: 
“The success of modern medicine in pre- 
venting epidemics and in curing or con- 
trolling diseases once usually fatal has 
brought chronic illness, particularly the ill- 
ness of old age, to the fore as a health prob- 
lem. In part, because of these new develop- 
ments, older persons have greater need for 
hospital and other medical services than 
younger persons, They may require more 
elaborate types of care than younger persons 
and their recovery is likely to be slower.” 

The most startling revelation is that more 
than 80 percent of these people assumed 
responsibility themselves for all the medical 
costs they incurred. I have found that 
persons in this age group were actually 
postponing and even doing without medical 
care solely because they did not have the 
necessary funds to meet the costs. Many 
who managed to save some money during 
their working years were literally wiped out 
by one illness. 


days of public 
hearings were held by the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Basically, this bill provides insurance 
against the cost of hospital and surgical 
services for persons eligible for benefits 
under the old-age and survivors section of 
the social security program. Each eligible 
person would be insured against the cost of 
hospital care, including a semiprivate room 
and all the hospital services, medical care, 
drugs, and appliances which the hospital 
customarily furnishes its bed patients. The 
insurance system would not pay the at- 
tending doctor’s bills, except for surgical 
services. Skilled nursing home services 
would be covered if the patient is trans- 
ferred to the nursing home from the hos- 
pital and if the services are for the same 
condition or one arising from that for which 
he received hospital care. The care in the 
nursing home could be extended so that up 
to 120 days of combined care would be pro- 
vided in a 12-month period but only 60 days 
could be hospital care. The cost of surgical 
services would be paid while in the hospital, 
or in case of an emergency or for minor sur- 
gery, in the outpatient department of a 
hospital or in a doctor’s office. Any person 
may freely select the surgeon of his choice. 
These are the basic provisions of my bill, 
designed to alleviate the highest cost factors 
to the patient. 

The plan would be financed by increasing 
contribution rates of both employers and 
employees by one-quarter of 1 percent each, 
and of the self-employed by three-eighths of 
1 percent. 

I do not contend that my bill will be the 
panacea to the whole problem, but I be- 
lieve it is a step in the right direction—re- 
eving human miseries by providing insur- 
ance against the cost of hospital, nursing 
home care, and surgery. 

The principals in the opposition corner are 
the American Medical Association, the 
American Hospital Association, the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, and the insurance 
industry. Their major objections, as listed 
by the American Medical Association, are: 

“The bill would eventually destroy private 
health insurance and the Blue Shield, Blue 
Cross plans. 

“It could bankrupt the entire social se- 
curity program and jeopardize the basic re- 
tirement incomes of all the people covered. 

“The legislation is socialistic and the in- 
troduction of this principle would lead to 
national health insurance.” 

Many members of the medical profession 
seem keenly aware of the plight of the aged 
and are doing what they can, as individuals, 
to meet the need. Unfortunately, a ma- 
jority of the doctors follow the dictates of 
the American Medical Association rather 
than their own conscience and have joined 
in a campaign to defeat my bill. When 
representatives of the American Medical As- 
sociation appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee in 1958 they did not agree 
with the advocates of my bill as to the na- 
ture and extent of the problem, nor as to 
the means of solving it. Since the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare re- 
leased a report in April 1959, underscoring 
the need for help in this area and stressing 
the needs of these older people in the field 
of health, the cry then shifted to socialism 
and quality of health care. 

In the first hearings on this measure in 
1958, I pointed out that almost $4 million 
was spent in 10 years in the AMA lobbying 
operation and that the approach was one of 
abhorrence of the provisions of my bill, 
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rather than an of concern and con- 
structive I told the AMA repre- 
sentatives, honorable men themselves, that 
I wanted—and needed—their help to meet 
this problem. 

In July 1959 the Committee on Ways and 
Means again held hearings on this bill. To 
my utter dismay, I found that 38 State medi- 
cal societies testified at the hearings without 
one offering a possible solution to the prob- 
lem. It would have saved much committee 
time had they registered their disapproval of 
this measure and let it go at that. Instead, 
they all appeared with full manuscript as 
though they were separate and distinct en- 
tities and not part and parcel of their parent 
organization, the AMA. Their testimony was 
both apologetic and vindictive. One doctor 
told the committee that this legislation was 
not only socialistic but pure communism. 
These are certainly not the expressions of 
dedicated men sincerely searching for a solu- 
tion to a knotty problem, but rather they 
echo desperation and vilification. 

At these same hearings the AMA repeated 
its stand of the previous year, again with- 
out an offer of an alternate proposal or even 
a possible remedial suggestion. Instead, the 
association argued that the job should be 
left to the insurance companies. 

It is enlightening to note that from the 
hearings in 1958 to the present the AMA has 
been busy. It launched a campaign to dis- 
credit the proposal and to minimize the need 
for some plan for the aged. Immediately 
after the 1958 hearings, the AMA hired 
public-relations men and also a public-rela- 
tions firm to devote their entire energy to 
the defeat of the Forand bill. A question- 
naire was sent to physicians in every congres- 
sional district. Some of the questions were: 
Who is the person or persons in each ward 
or county in the congressional district who 
is most influential with the Congressman? 

Who are the principal contributors to his 
campaign? 

Who is the 's personal physi- 
cian? At home? In Washington? p 

What contacts does the medical profes- 
sion have or who knows the Congressman’s 
top secretariat on his Washington staff? 

There were 15 such questions, attempting 
to achieve through pressure and intimida- 
tion what they had not been able to ac- 
complish at the hearings—an attempt to do 
indirectly what they were not able to do 
directly. Had they spent as much energy in 
looking for a solution to the problem as 
they did to defeat my bill, I am quite sure 
they would have been of greater service to 
the people of America. 

Literature started pouring out of AMA 
headquarters with inaccurate cost figures 
and statistics. This was distributed to 
every member of the American Medical As- 
sociation. These pamphlets and booklets 
have appropriate titles suitable to their 

purposes. One such booklet is 
entitled “The Pill That Could Change 
America.” This 28-page booklet is sup- 
posedly a review of socialized medicine in 
the world today. This account has been 
written with no particular authoritative 
source. 

Despite the pressure put on the American 
Hospital Association to change its prepared 
statement, Frank S. Groner, representing the 
American Hospital Association, told the 
Ways and Means Committee, “It is believed 
that every realistic effort should be made to 
meet the hospital needs of the retired aged 
promptly through mechanisms utilizing ex- 

systems of voluntary prepayment. It 
is conceivable, however, that the use of so- 
cial security to provide the mechanism to 
assist in the solution of problems of finane- 
c ere 

In our form of government, opposition is 
encouraged to bring a problem into proper 
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perspective and to eliminate any impas- 
sioned appeal beyond reason or practicabil- 
ity. I cannot 

acting bona fide in its pressure, 

and distortions, tion, 
members hold the key to the health of our 
Nation, refuses to look the problem in the 
eye, without cries of socialism and other 
diversionary tactics, then I contend that the 
Federal Government should step in and as- 
sist in providing for the general health and 
welfare. 

In view of the antagonistic attitude of the 
AMA, I am happy to report that many indi- 
vidual doctors have written to me endorsing 
the principle of my bill and stating that 
although they belong to the AMA, the AMA 
does not represent their views or speak for 
them. 

The argument is made that private insur- 
ance companies have made great strides in 
the voluntary health contracts. It is true 
that many people today are able to buy bet- 
ter health insurance than at any previous 
time. However, these policies are usually 
offered to that segment of the population 
under the age of 65 or even 60. Private in- 
surance hesitates to tackle the problem of 
insuring the aged today because it cannot 
The basic difficulty 


private insurance 

puting a hospital medical plan for the aged, 
is that this group is the high-risk, high-cost 
element. The cost of a reasonable plan 
would be higher than the average aged per- 
son can afford. Limited protection leaves 
the problem virtually unsolved. Because of 
the millions of persons now covered under 
the social security the Federal Gov- 
ernment is in a better position to distribute 
the cost burden over a broader area and in 
a more equitable manner. The OASDI mech- 
anism provides a ready and equitable method 
of spreading the cost of hospital care for the 
aged over the entire working population and 
at the same time providing them with more 
extensive and adequate protection than is 
available through private insurance. The 
social security vehicle is administratively set 
up and, in the normal course of bookkeeping 
procedure, can work well in this program. 

Some insurance firms are now selling 
health and accident p-ans designed for the 
aged. One such company advertised, for a 
limited time, its “senior security policy.” 
This provided for the payment of $10 per day 
up to 60 days of confinement (not less than 
5 days), $5 per day for 55 days of confine- 
ment in a convalescent or nursing home. 
Surgical benefits were offered from a con- 
servative schedule in the policy. This policy 
sold for $8.50 per person, per month. 
Another company has offered a policy with 
essentially the same benefits at the cost of $6 
per person, per month. 

These companies are to be commended for 
their sincere attempt to meet the problem 
of the aged. On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that these policies are limited 
and do not cover the expanded scope of the 
needs of the aged. Perhaps $10 would have 
been sufficient for a hospital room in 1940, 
but since the war years hospital costs have 
risen 400 percent. The coverage offered un- 
der these policies is in the experimental 
stage, and the natural conservatism of the 
industry is holding the benefits down to a 
minimum. The possibility always exists 
that, when it is found financially unwise to 
issue this type of policy, the companies will 
decline to renew, in one sweeping motion, the 
whole series of this type of insurance. 

The cost of these policies, small as they 
may appear, are prohibitive to the vast ma- 
jority of the aged who are living on social 
security pensions or other fixed income, 
What happens to those persons who are un- 
able to meet even the insurance rates of the 
existing health policies is a source of im- 
mediate concern to us. 
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The entire insurance industry has been 
helpful in upplying the committee with val- 
uable information on the utilization of in- 
surance by the aged and with candid opinion 
on how the problem can be better resolved. 
In addressing this insurance industry, which 
supplies 90 percent of the voluntary health 
insurance in the United States and Canada, 
I said, “I want the help of all who are in- 
terested in this great problem of ours. I 
want the help of everybody to find a solu- 
tion and if the insurance companies can 
provide it, fine.” 

The problem of the health of the aged is 
one that should command the attention and 
consideration of all of us. A solution must 
be found. I believe that my bill H.R. 4700 
provides that solution; until a better one is 
offered, I shall continue to press for its 
enactment. 


THE LATE JOHN W. HAGIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I was deep- 
ly moved by the recent death of a great 
American citizen, a native of Massachu- 
setts, and a friend, Mr. John W. Hagis. 

His entire life was emblematic of the 
qualities which we Americans hold in 
such high esteem: honesty, industry, and 
leadership. His rise to prominence is 
another classic example of an American 
success story achieved by hard applica- 
tion and great perseverance. 

He was born in Turners Falls, Mass., 
on July 31, 1881. Left fatherless at the 
age of 9, he went to work as a clerk and 
when, 2 years later his mother died, he 
assumed the responsibilities of mature 
manhood by taking care of his younger 
brother and sister. At 18 years of age 
he became a partner of the store where 
he worked; at 21 he was elected treas- 
urer and tax collector of the town of 
Montague. He served in various offices 
in that town’s government for 6 years 
and, at 27, he was elected State repre- 
sentative serving in that capacity from 
1909 to 1912 and subsequently elected 
to the State senate, he served in that 
body until 1926. In 1928 he was elected 
State treasurer for 2 years. 

While these are the official duties and 
responsibilities he undertook, many 
other important activities of philanthro- 
py and community service occupied his 
unselfish time. The Boy Scouts, the 
Red Cross, Agricultural Society, and a 
host of others received the benefits of 
his leadership, sage counsel, and unstint- 
ing devotion, 

To each of his positions in life, 
whether as merchant, legislatcr, offi- 
cial, newspaper publisher, or banker, he 
brought his many virtues and in each 
he was a success. But, above all materi- 
al considerations, as a man he merited 
the respect, friendship, and admiration 
accorded him by his fellow citizens. 

Franklin County was fortunate, in- 
deed, having had John Hagis as a resi- 
dent; but in the more important broader 
aspects, the State of Massachusetts, the 
Nation, and those whom he served so 
N are much better for his having 

v 

To his family I extend my profound 
sympathies in their great loss and I join 
ail who knew him in their bereavement, 
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THE IMMORALITY OF THE NEW 
YORK POLICE DEPARTMENT 
HEADQUARTERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. POWELL] is 
recognized for 30 minutes, 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
continue my attempt to bring law and 
order or some semblance of it back to 
my hometown, New York City, a series 
that I have been undertaking from this 
floor since the opening week of this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

The time has come to explode a new 
dodge now being employed against the 
forward progress of the Negro citizen: 
that appointments to high office should 
not be made “on a basis of race.” 

No less a person than Stephen P. Ken- 
nedy, the police commissioner of the city 
of New York, is the most recent public 
figure to employ this ironic technique. 
Recently, I urged him to appoint a quali- 
fied Negro as one of his several deputy 
commissioners. Posing as some kind of 
righteous American, he loftily refused on 
the basis that he did not make appoint- 
ments “on the basis of race.” 

Since the Negro people were freed as 
slaves, the whole of this country has been 
working to correct a terrible wrong and 
balance the sheet of democracy. One of 
the means of balancing the sheet has 
been the appointment of qualified Negro 
citizens to high office. It is part of our 
record that whenever these precedent- 
making appointments occurred, all of us 
have been proud of the fact that we were 
accomplishing the American dream of 
full democracy for everyone. 

Now, when the police commissioner of 
the greatest city on earth is urged to 
participate in the American dream, he 
arrogantly refuses to do so and takes a 
pious attitude in the bargain, he is fool- 
ing no one. An honest and sympathetic 
public official would never take such a 
counterfeit position in the face of the 
Negro’s long struggle for status. 

When I asked the commissioner to ap- 
point a Negro, I laid emphasis on quali- 
fication and representation. To appoint 
a Negro on the basis of race would mean 
making such an appointment regardless 
of qualifications. I did not, as the com- 
missioner well knows, ask for such an 
appointment. It is foolish on the com- 
missioner’s part to pretend in public that 
I did. On the contrary, I called for ade- 
quate representation of our vast Negro 
population in the higher councils of the 
police department. 

I feel, as does the mayor’s committee 
on Harlem affairs, that a qualified Negro 
commissioner could not only make a fine 
contribution to the solution of minority 
problems, but lift the prestige of the de- 
partment in the eyes of our minority cit- 
izens and give a higher morale to minor- 
ity rank-and-file members of the depart- 
ment. Any rational person will agree 
that, She e me. 

on. 

But there is a far deeper significance 
in the police commissioner’s arrogant 
and counterfeit position. It is basic in 
our form of government that police 
power and military power are to be sub- 
jected at all times to civilian control 
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under the will of the people. Something 
is basically wrong when a servant of the 
people—in this instance, the police com- 
missioner—can publicly thumb his nose 
at elected officials and responsible citi- 
zens’ groups seeking redress, 

The Police Department of the City of 
New York has become a law unto itself, 
responsible to no one. It rolls along 
making its own rules and laws and treat- 
ing the people as if they were the serv- 
ants. Our experience has been that 
when a community of citizens criticizes 
or protests some action or inaction of 
our own police department the imme- 
diate answer they get is an arrogant 
statement in the press from the commis- 
sioner, immediately followed by the dis- 
patching of “shock troops” to the area 
in an open attempt to intimidate the 
people. This callous contempt for the 
people has bred in the Police Depart- 
ment of the City of New York the re- 
sultant contempt for the laws of rights 
and crime and corruption. 

For instance, in a city and State where 
laws against discrimination in employ- 
ment are in effect, the Police Depart- 
ment of the City of New York is one of 
the chief practitioners of discrimination. 
Not only are there no Negroes on the 
commissioner level, out of 60 inspectors, 
only 1 is a Negro; out of 212 captains, 
there is not a single Negro; out of 750 
lieutenants, only about 10 are Negro— 
the fig ares get worse the farther down 
the line we go. These figures reveal 
that unless there is a change of heart 
in both the police commissioner’s office 
and in the manner of selection the Negro 
will never win adequate representation 
in the Police Department of the City of 
New York. 

For some weeks now I have been out- 
lining the flagrant discrimination in 
arrests in the numbers racket in New 
York City, and particularly Harlem. It 
is apparent to even the casual observer 
that this racket could not exist without 
the tacit approval of the police depart- 
ment. Nevertheless, I have refrained 
from making any charges against the 
police department in hopes that it would 
clean its own house. Obviously, viewing 
the attitude of the commissioner, this 
will never happen. 

Today, therefore, I do not hesitate to 
say that an area of suspicion that the 
police department is in partnership in 
this racket is increasing by the hour. I 
believe, therefore, that the commissioner 
ought to resign, and that the mayor 
ought to appoint an interim board of re- 
sponsible citizens to clean up the mess. 
Barring such immediate and forthright 
action, it is highly possible that the city 
of New York may be facing some such 
scandalous situation with its police de- 
partment as now exists in the city of 
Chicago. 

On Wednesday of this week the New 
York Times lambasted me for criticizing 
the police commissioner, accusing me of 
carrying on a personal vendetta with 
Mr. Kennedy and trying to “push him 
around.” I have no quarrel with Mr. 
Kennedy, only with his injudicious han- 
dling of the office of police commissioner, 
a post of vital importance to my people. 
Let the New York Times defend the rank 
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discrimination existing in the depart- 
ment under Mr. Kennedy; let the Times 
defend the merciless rackets that rob the 
poor and exist in New York City; let 
the Times dare conduct an appraisal of 
Mr. Kennedy from among his own men 
in the department and it will discover 
that the man the Times calls one of the 
best New York has had” is one of the 
most unpopular commissioners in the 
history of New York in his own depart- 
ment. 

The Times goes on to say in its edi- 
torial that Mr. Kennedy fears no one, 
not even the mayor. What the Times 
should have said was that the commis- 
sioner is responsible to no one, not even 
the mayor. The people of New York did 
not elect Mr. Kennedy; they did elect 
Mayor Wagner, and it is high time that 
Mr. Kennedy comes down off his throne 
and realizes this simple fact. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
that the police department of New York 
City, in recent years, had as a deputy 
police commissioner at least one qualified 
Negro, until Mr. Kennedy became police 
commissioner. Since then this policy 
has now developed into a total lily white 
policy. I have asked Mr. Kennedy to ap- 
point a qualified man from the Negro- 
Puerto Rican uptown community. The 
mayor’s own commission asked Mr. Ken- 
nedy to do likewise. He refused and has 
just appointed within the past few hours 
a lawyer from New York by the name of 
Leonard Reisman, special assistant in the 
State attorney general's office. He is 
now deputy police commissioner in 
charge of licensing. Mr. Reisman, no 
doubt, is a qualified man, but this is a 
position that was held for years by Negro 
members of the uptown community. 

Now, why is all this? I believe that it 
is due to the fact that there is a con- 
certed effort on the part of the high- 
ranking officers of the police department 
to do business with the gangster element 
of our town insofar as it operates in the 
Negro and Puerto Rican communities. 
This they could not do with a Negro in 
a high command position. 

I would like to place in the RECORD a 
complaint which was made by a citizen 
on August 17 of last year and again on 
September 9 of last year in which this 
citizen complained to the supervising 
assistant chief inspector of the police 
department, Mr. John Walsh, that a 
woman by the name of Ester James, 1744 
Amsterdam Avenue, was extorting money 
from gamblers and those operating num- 
bers in the uptown area for the purpose 
of transmitting this money to police offi- 
cers. Even though this complaint was 
made on August 17 and renewed Sep- 
tember 9, the police department has not 
stopped this practice; no investigation 
has been made, and Ester James con- 
tinues to be the payoff woman for the 
police department higher-ups. I would 
like to place that complaint in the REC- 
orp at this time: 

New York, N.Y., September 9, 1959. 
Mr. JoHN WALSH, 
Supervising Assistant Chief Inspector, 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. WatsH: On or about August 17, 
1959, I went to your office to make a com- 
plaint against Ester James, 1744 Amsterdam 
Avenue, for the crime of extortion, You 
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were on vacation at the time, and I was 
referred to the office of Mr. Nielson. In his 
office I talked with Lieutenants Quinlan and 
Deegan, and gave them information to the 
effect that my business partner, Freddie 
Fredricks, was paying Mrs. James to prevent 
her from exposing our gambling activities. 
In addition to making this complaint, I gave 
them the names of other gamblers who were 
also paying Mrs. James not to expose them. 
When these were called, they, in turn, named 
others from whom this woman had extorted 
money under threat of exposure. 

During the time that Lieutenants Quinlan 
and Deegan handled the investigation, they 
were both honest and sincere in their ap- 
proach toward the complainants. They were 
only concerned with doing a thorough police 
job of investigation. I am sure that they 
would have completed the job, long since, 
if they had been allowed to continue. How- 
ever, the investigation has slowed down, and 
it appears that justice will be defeated, due 
to the untimely intervention of Assistant 
Chief Inspector James Nidds. 

Neither I nor any of the other complain- 
ants against Ester James wanted Mr. Nidds 
to participate in the investigation. Our 
reason for not wanting him to participate is 
that Ester James has been an informant 
for Mr. Nidds for more than 3 years. And, 
for the additional reason, that Mr. Nidds had 
been informed on two occasions by Carlos 
Duran, one of the complainants against 
Mrs. James, that she had extorted money 
from him. In each instance the informa- 
tion was ignored by Mr. Nidds. It is my 
considered opinion that his failure to check 
on the woman, subsequent to the complaint 
of Duran, is either an act of omission or 
commission with respect to the duties of his 
Office. 

I believe that the men working on the 
investigation, under the command of Mr. 
Nidds, are not sincere and are conducting a 
pseudoinvestigation. It seems that their 
purpose is to sabotage the investigation, and 
to whitewash the charges that have been 
made against Ester James. Some of the 
statements made by these investigators are 
seething with intimidation. Complainants 
have been told, “if you prosecute the woman 
and convict her, she can counter and have 
you prosecuted for income tax evasion. An- 
other complainant was threatened with a 
punch in the mouth, when he refuted a 
statement made by an investigator. Who is 
shielding whom? 

No police officer should be allowed to 
shield a felon, It is my understanding that 
the function of a police officer, even an as- 
sistant chief inspector, is to keep the peace. 
He cannot sit in judgment upon persons 
accused of crime and personally decide their 
guilt or innocence. That power has been 
delegated to the courts by our Constitution. 
Neither Mr. Nidds nor the men working un- 
der his command are above the law. They, 
too, are bound by its precepts. In the pres- 
ent case, they are under a duty to see to it 
that justice is not defeated. 

The people who have complained against 
this woman, and many others who would 
like to complain against her, do not profess 
to be angels. They are gamblers and they 
admit it. All of them, at one time or an- 
other, have been arrested, arraigned, and 
convicted for the crime of policy. This, 
however, does not give anyone the right to 
extort money from them. Ester James found 
that gamblers were easy prey, because of 
their willingness to pay to avoid being ex- 
posed. Their crime, under the law, is a 
misdemeanor, but extorting money under 
threat of exposure is a felony. 

All of the complainants against Ester 
James are willing to testify under oath, if 
Mr. Nidds will allow them to do so. Many 
of them are afraid to give him information 
against her, because they believe that he is 
trying to protect her. I know that the in- 
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vestigation is doomed to failure, if it con- 
tinues under his direction. 

Unless your office can close out this inyes- 
tigation, I will be forced to take my case 
to the press. 

Respectfully yours, 
HARLES’ 


TON PATTERSON. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to also say 
that after an intensive search we be- 
lieve we have now found another bag 
man for the police department of New 
York. You will recall that I mentioned 
previously that the former bag man was 
an ex-police sergeant, Joseph Luberda. 
Judge Mullen, in sentencing him for 2 
years, said that he was the bag man, 
and the assistant district attorney to 
District Attorney Frank Hogan charged 
before the grand jury that he was the 
bag man. 

Since then we have been trying to find 
out who is the new bag man for the 
police department. I believe I now have 
his name and his address. The salary 
of a police sergeant runs about $7,000 a 
year. I have now the name of a police 
sergeant who lives luxuriously in New 
Jersey. He has a very impressive home, 
including a private swimming pool. The 
house is a house that bespeaks a man of 
substantial income. It is located on Tay- 
lor Mill Road in Englishtown, N.J. The 
name of this police sergeant is Steve 
DeRosa. He is now attached to the 
police academy. But even though he is 
attached to the police academy he is 
seen in my district around the first of 
each month visiting all the places that I 
have named as number drops and many 
others. There is no reason why an of- 
ficer in the police academy should at 
any time visit any other precinct and 
especially the same precinct each month, 
going only to those places that have al- 
ready been named by me as numbers 
headquarters. If this is done, then there 
must be some connection. The fact that 
he has this luxurious house with a swim- 
ming pool in the high-income bracket 
area in New Jersey shows that he is 
getting some income other than $7,000 a 
year. 

New YORK STATE CRIME COMMISSION, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sirs: I believe that it would be of 
interest to the commission to know that 
Police Sgt. Steve DeRosa is the counterpart 
of former Police Sgt. Joseph Luberta. If the 
commission will recall Sergeant Luberta was 
arrested in Rockland County last spring. 
During his trial for contempt, in which he 
was convicted, Luberta was referred to by 
the district attorney as a “bagman,” 

t DeRosa is a member of the police 
department, and at present he is attached to 
the police academy. His duties at the acad- 
emy, however, do not conflict with his duties 
as a “bagman.” He attends to his graft col- 
lecting activities between the Ist and 3d 
of the month, visiting all of the places 
named by Congressman Powe tt located with- 
in the boundaries of the seventh division. 

The graft collected by DeRosa is carried on 
his person in sealed envelopes. Each enve- 
lope bears a notation which indicates the 
amount of money it contains, the person 
from whom it was received and the office to 
which it is to be delivered. In addition to 
these envelopes he carries a list, similar to 
Luberta’s, which shows the status of the 
gamblers from whom money is collected. 
According to the list, each gambler is either 
paidup, late, or dropped. The principal client 
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and chief beneficiary of the nefarious serv- 
ices Serie i Be Bern gna a raat 
Headquarters Manhattan W. 
Vn 
Jersey mansion the sergeant has surrounded 
himself with all the luxuries of life. These 
creature comforts bespeak a man of good 
taste and substantial income. The house is 
located on Taylor Mill Road, Englishtown, 
and is complete with every modern con- 
venience, including a pool. It 
would be impossible to maintain this place 
on the scanty salary of a police sergeant. 
Respectfully yours, 
TAXPAYER. 


Also I have had sent to me anony- 
mously—it arrived today—a copy of a 
complaint made to the New York State 
Crime Commission. This complaint lists 
the exact amount of money paid off each 
month by each numbers banker to the 
various sections of the police force of 
New York. Each numbers banker has 
to pay from $2,500 to $3,000 a month in 
protection ranging from the top of the 
division on down to the lieutenants, ser- 
geants, uniformed officers, two shifts of 
radio cars, all the detective squad in- 
cluding plainclothesmen, lieutenants, 
and sergeants. I submit this as a copy 
of a complaint already made to the New 
York State Crime Commission, for the 
Recorp, today. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

To operate with protection all policy spots 
are required to have a contract with the 
various offices of the police department. 
Such a contract is generally referred to as a 
“pad.” All pads are due on the Ist of the 
8 and must be paid not later than the 

The list below is a breakdown of a policy 
pad. The totals that are followed by an 
asterisk (*) vary in proportion to the num- 
ber of men assigned to the precinct. The 
total cost of a pad may reach as high as 
$3,000 a month, due to fluctuations in the 
8 of men that are carried by a given 

ice. 


pe CU ER RS Eee pete nk ne OO a $420 
Borough headquarters 275 
Police commissioner_.............. 275 
First deputy police commissioner... 275 
A 275 
PRECINCT 
On SEE ESS See Ro ea 50 
23 sergeants at 610—— -1>==--== 230° 
8 Ueutenants OS 160* 
Uniformed officers on post 192° 
Radio cars (2 shifts) --===--<- 192 
DETECTIVE SQUAD 

T 330* 
Detective lleutenant 50 
Detective sergeant . 25. 
— ee E Aa totes ese 2, 749 


Officers on post and officers in radio cars 
axe paid daily, all others are paid, in ad- 
Vance, monthly. 

I would like also to point out that 
the president of the Policemen’s Benevo- 
lent Association of New York—the man 
elected by the 24,000 members as their 
president—whose name is John Cacasse, 
was on television with our colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 
Before Mr. CELLER and the distinguished 
Republican State senator of New York, 
McNeal Mitchell, Cacasse said that Mr. 
Kennedy has in New York City brought 
the morale of the police department to 
a new low. He is trying to dog the 
men into submission,” 
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He said that there is a compulsory ar- 
rest quota for each policeman in New 
York. Senator Mitchell said: 

Spell that out. You mean that the police 
are given a quota as to how many arrests 
they are to make? 

And the president of the policemen’s 
PT pcs Association, Mr, Cacasse, 
said: 

Yes; how many arrests and what kind 
every month, and they are told, if you don’t 
do this, there are 4,000 men waiting to take 
your job. 

When I began this crusade there were 
people saying, Why argue against the 
numbers? Everybody gambles.” That 
may be true, but we do not want gam- 
bling to be the backbone of the nar- 
cotics. I do not believe there is any 
man who is in favor of that except the 
gangsters themselves. 

Since I began this crusade I have been 
working hand in glove with the Nar- 
cotics Division of our Federal Govern- 
ment. There are special agents working 
in New York now on the information I 
have received. 

There is a pattern of collaboration 
between the numbers bankers, the Maffia, 
the syndicate, the combine, and the 
narcotics peddlers. Certain arrests have 
been made which indicate that both 
numbers and narcotics are being oper- 
ated by the same groups. 

I should like to point out that one 
combination of thugs has just been re- 
vealed tome. It is a combination called 
Sam and Mannie. It operates drugs 
and numbers together, with headquarters 
at 310 St. Nicholas Avenue, 325 West 
126th Street, and 303 West 106th Street. 

When a James Russell came to my 
church two Sundays ago he was scared 
to death because these two men, Sam 
and Mannie, thought he was conveying 
information tome. He was not. I never 
heard of him. He came to me and begged 
me to protect him. The result is that 
this past Friday night James Russell was 
badly beaten and is in serious shape. In 
1956 a man that worked with them by 
the name of Charles Turner was also 
beaten by Mannie and Sam, and later 
his body was found floating in the East 
River in the Harlem area. 

Yet in the face of all this the police 
commissioner of New York refuses to 
move, refuses to do anything. All he 
does is attack me personally. But here 
are the facts; I have presented them 
week after week, and I will present them 
as long as I have strength. 

I am now going to name, in addition 
to those I have named, 18 more places 
operating in the Puerto Rican area. 

46 East 112th Street. Grocery store, 
Mr. Boyer, who is the owner and banker. 

124 East 110th Street, apartment 6, 
Mr. Juan Soto, controller. 

115 East 110th Street, a candy store, 
where the controller’s name is Serpa. 

134 East 110th Street. Grocery store. 
Juan Soto is the controller there and a 
collector. 

1620 Madison Avenue, where Santiago 
Rodriguez operates as a collector. 

123-127 East 110th Street, where Mi- 
guel Cordero operates as a collector. 

25 East 105th Street, apartment 43, 
where Petra operates as a collector. 
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133 East 109th Street, where Luiz 
operates in a grocery store as a collec- 
tor. 

65 East 110th Street, apartment 2. 
They sell heroin and also collect num- 
bers—narcotics and numbers. 

18 East 105th Street. There is a con- 
troller operating on the ground floor 
front. 

139 East 110th Street, a collector oper- 
ating out of a restaurant. 

83 East 111th Street. There is a 
butcher store there where a collector 
operates. 

1861 Lexington Avenue. There is a 
restaurant where the father of Julia 
Rosa operates as a collector. 

1860 Lexington Avenue. Phillip Blake 
operates as a banker at a bakery. 

25 East 105th Street. There is a gro- 
cery store where there is a collector. 

18 East 105th Street, a candy store 
where Serafina is the controller and the 
owner. 

87 East 111th Street. There is a res- 
taurant there where policeman MacDon- 
ald knows everything connected with 
that. 


112-114 East 111th Street. At the 
front apartment on the right side as you 
go in there is a controller operating. 

This does not mean all of these ad- 
dresses are owned by the numbers gang- 
sters. The owners of these stores and 
restaurants and apartments are terrified, 
in many instances, by these people and 
so they are operating out of their prem- 
ises, even though the owners do not de- 
sire to cooperate with them. 

I will continue next week with more 
information from the Narcotic Division, 
and I trust by that time from the New 
York State Commission Against Crime. 

Again I ask, what is Mr. Kennedy 
going to do? When is the mayor going 
to put into office a commissioner who 
will not allow his men to do business 
with these narcotics and numbers rack- 
eteers When will the vast majority of 
our police department have their morale 
restored? 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF 
U.S. SUPREME COURT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] is 
recognized for 60 minutes, 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, Joint Resolution 453 proposes 
an amendment to the Constitution. This 
amendment calls for a reconstitution or 
@ reconstruction of the Supreme Court. 
The reasons for and the needs for a re- 
forming of that branch of our Govern- 
ment must be apparent to all, if we are 
to consider the persistent demands from 
people from throughout the country— 
demands that something be done to halt 
encroachment that is being made upon 
State sovereignty and even upon the 
constitutional functions of the Congress. 

Cries of alarm are not restricted to the 
South. They come from every part of 
the United States. Curb the Supreme 
Court. Abolish the Supreme Court. Im- 
peach the members of the Supreme 
Court. Harsh, bitter demands have come 
from every corner of the country. 
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People are particularly alarmed and 
indignant over the Court's disregard of 
State sovereignty. They are aroused 
over decisions that render State laws 
null and void—decisions such as these: 

State laws that automatically dis- 
charge teachers who belong to organi- 
zations that advocate the overthrow of 
this Government by force and violence 
have been declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. 

Teachers who invoke the fifth amend- 
ment when questioned about their Com- 
munist affiliations cannot be fired for 
violating State laws. Such laws, said the 
Court, are unconstitutional. 

State laws are unconstitutional, says 
the Court, when they deny a Communist 
the privilege of practicing law. 

Former decisions of the Court which 
held that segregating and integrating 
was a question to be solved by the re- 
spective States have been reversed after 
nearly a century of compliance with the 
original decisions. 

These decisions have left the people 
confused. What is the Supreme Court 
trying to do, the people ask. Is the 
Court trying to wipe out our State 
boundaries? It is trying to make State 
governments needless, useless? 

Joint Resolution 453 attempts to be 
responsive to the demand of the people. 
Reconstruction of the Supreme Court is 
imperative, involving a task that must 
be done. We have no alternative. Con- 
gress must accept the responsibility. 
Corrections can be initiated only by this 
branch of the Government. 

Since it is representative of all the 
people, Congress is the most democratic 
branch of our system of government. 
Geography was an important factor in 
the minds of the founders of this Re- 
public when they prepared the frame- 
work of the legislative branch, and I am 
of the opinion that the Supreme Court 
should be reconstructed under a similar 
plan, Under the present system, large 
areas of the country are oftentimes 
without a Justice on the Supreme Court 
to represent or safeguard their points of 
view. 

To remedy this inequality, the pro- 
posed joint resolution provides for a di- 
vision of the United States into 17 judi- 
cial districts, each of which shall consist 
of 3 States as nearly contiguous as may 
be practicable. 

A brief history of the Supreme Court 
brings into focus the present situation 
with its problem that must be solved. 
Of the three branches of the Govern- 
ment, the framework of the judiciary 
was the least satisfactory to those great 
leaders who formed a government that 
for more than two centuries has been 
the envy of the civilized world. 

Today many people throughout the 
United States are convinced that, in 
1821, Thomas Jefferson possessed un- 
canny foresight when he predicted that 
the Federal judiciary would eventually 
become an irresponsible body working 
like gravity night and day, gaining a 
little today and a little tomorrow until 
all shall be usurped from the States.” 

Jefferson believed that of the three 
branches of Government the judiciary 
was the only one that could be maneu- 
vered and manipulated to the detriment 
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of the country, and the one most likely to 
encroach upon. the functions of the 
other two. 

Jefferson feared that the day would 
come when the judiciary would render 
powerless the checks and balances the 
three branches were designed to have 
over each other. Should this happen, he 
predicted, our Government will become 
as venal and oppressive as the govern- 
ment from which we have separated.” 

Throughout the greater part of our 
country’s history relatively few students 
of government were apprehensive in 
spite of what Jefferson had said, and per- 
haps none of them trembled with fear 
that his predictions would ever come 
true. This was because of the high 
caliber of the judges who manned the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Eminent men, 
dedicated to the study of law, were 
selected to compose that august body. 
These men merited the faith and con- 
fidence of the people. Until a quarter of 
a century ago the U.S. Supreme Court 
was the most distinguished body in the 
world. 

Well do I remember that when I was 
a student at law school I often neglected 
my textbooks on torts, evidence, and con- 
tracts so that I might find time to read 
the biographies of the great Supreme 
Court Justices. They were my idols. 
They were the intellectual giants of the 
day. I found inspiration in reading 
about these eminent students and ex- 
ponents of jurisprudence. 

The plantation home of Chief Justice 
Edward D. White, of Louisiana, became 
almost a shrine to those of us who were 
being called sprigs of the law. 

The careers of the men who had 
served on the U.S. Supreme Court were 
inspirations to every person who chose 
law as a profession. John Marshall, 
that great jurist from Virginia; Joseph 
Story, from Massachusetts; Roger B. 
Taney, of Maryland; L. Q. C. Lamar, of 
Mississippi—what a galaxy of intellec- 
tual giants. 

We considered the U.S. Supreme Court 
as the guardian of our liberties, guaran- 
teed to us by the Constitution. And so 
long as that body was composed of such 
men as those I have mentioned, the 
people of this Nation had no reason to 
fear that the predictions of Thomas Jef- 
ferson would ever be transformed into 
harsh, cruel facts. 

In preparing this speech I instinctively 
kept in mind the various decisions of the 
Court that have directly affected Louisi- 
ana and the Southland. The most im- 
portant of these are the ones that touch 
upon State sovereignty which the people 
of the South have steadfastly upheld 
yes, and fought for—since the founding 
of our Nation. 

More than a half century ago the Su- 
preme Court established a doctrine that 
placed a terrific strain upon the white 
taxpayers of the South—the doctrine of 
equal-but-separate facilities, which, in 
effect, declared that tangible factors in 
transportation, education, and so forth, 
must be equal to all races of people. 

Although this decision brought to the 
white people of the South a tremendous 
financial burden, they, nevertheless, ac- 
opion it with resolution and determina- 

on. 
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Let me give you an illustration of the 
South’s attempt to comply with that de- 
cision. I will not use for my illustration 
one of the opulent parishes of my dis- 
trict, but I will choose one that is finan- 
cially poor. Let us consider present con- 
ditions in Claiborne Parish. 

Fifty-two percent of the population of 
Claiborne Parish is composed of Negroes, 
and yet, white taxpayers supply 95 per- 
cent of the money that goes into the 
building and operation of public schools. 

J. R. Oakes, chief deputy tax collector 
for Claiborne Parish, released a state- 
ment showing the amount of State and 
parish taxes, to be collected for the en- 
suing year, from which this tabulation 
is quoted: 
$191, 202. 89 

7, 906. 45 


Homer, Haynesville, and Athens are 
the largest towns in Claiborne Parish. 
In these places the Negroes have as fine 
school buildings as can be found in any 
towns of comparable size in the United 
States. Furthermore, within 20 miles of 
Athens they have Grambling College, a 
State-supported institution that em- 
ploys 144 teachers—Negroes of course— 
to instruct more than 2,000 satisfied and 
appreciative students. 

At the last general session of the State 
legislature, $5,083,780 were appropriated 
to this college for its maintenance dur- 
ing the ensuing 2 years. And Grambling 
College is by no means the largest State- 
supported Negro college in Louisiana. 

In the year 1960, we of the South are 
faced with a problem that is far more 
serious than financial sacrifice, a prob- 
lem that was generated by defiance of 
State sovereignty, through the maneu- 
vers and manipulations of that body of 
whose vulnerability Thomas Jefferson 
warned us in 1821. 

The only flaw in Jefferson’s prediction 
is found in the advance toward usurpa- 
tion from the States. It did not pro- 
ceed slowly and steadily over the field 
of jurisdiction, advancing its noiseless 
step like a thief. It came with a sud- 
den lurch, more like the pounce of a 
tiger than like gravity by night and day, 
gaining a little today and a little to- 
morrow. 

The propulsive charge toward usurpa- 
tion from the States was exploded in 
Moscow in 1928 at the Sixth World Con- 
gress of the Communist International, 
and was given additional momentum 2 
years later through a resolution that 
dealt with the “Negro Question in the 
United States,” declaring that: 

If the Negroes are to be put in force it is 
necessary wherever possible to bring together 
into one governmental unit all districts of 
the South where the majority of the settled 
population consists of Negroes. * * The 
Communist Party must stand up with all 
strength and courage for the struggle * * * 
for the establishment of a Negro republic in 
the black belt. 

The Communist effort to establish a 
Negro republic in the black belt of the 
South has been a collossal failure. Why 
was it a failure? Because the Negroes of 
the South, with courageous disdain, re- 
jected such a nefarious plan. 
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But this failure did not discourage the 
Communists; they merely shifted to an- 
other approach. They concluded that 
their advance toward their goal should 
be through the judiciary, the branch of 
our Government which Thomas Jefferson 
said was the most vulnerable toward 
usurpation from the States. 

The Communist plan: First, some 
method must be found to induce the Su- 
preme Court to ignore stare decisis; a 
way must be found to abolish the equal- 
but-separate doctrine which had been 
the guidepost for all the people in all of 
the States for the past 75 years. 

Repeatedly, the Court had held that 
the problem of segregating or not segre- 
gating the races was a State problem.” 
For three-quarters of a century the 
Court had upheld, in at least a half- 
dozen cases, the doctrine of equal-but- 
separate facilities, declaring that sepa- 
ration of the races was in no way a 
violation of the 14th amendment. Even- 
tually, the Court began saying in its 
decisions that the equal-but-separate 
doctrine “can no longer be considered 
an open one.” In other words, the 
Court took cognizance of the fact that 
it and all the people of the United States 
had accepted and abided by decisions 
that had maintained for three-quarters 
of a century. 

In 1896, in the case of Plessy against 
Ferguson, the plaintiff sought to have 
declared unconstitutional a Louisiana 
law that provided for the segregation of 
the races on railroad trains. The Court 
held that when a State provided equal 
facilities, although physically separated, 
it was complying with the Constitution 
and the interpretations the courts had 
made with reference to the 14th amend- 
ment. Again, in the Plessy case, the 
Court reiterated all former decisions to 
the effect that segregation of the races 
was a State problem. 

In the Plessy case, the Court held 
that separation of the two races does 
not stamp “the colored race with the 
badge of inferiority.” The Court said: 

The argument assumes that social prej- 
udices may be overcome by legislation, and 
that equal rights cannot be secured by the 
Negro except by enforced commingling of 
the two races. We cannot accept this propo- 
sition. * * * Legislation is powerless to 
eradicate racial instincts or to abolish dis- 
tinctions based upon physical differences, 
and the attempt to do so can only result 
in accentuating the difficulties of the present 
situation. 


Faced with law and precedent, the 
rabid proponents of integration were 
compelled to find a new approach. 
Their only alternative was to discard 
the Constitution and all previous court 
interpretations. 

Sadly and reluctantly, I must now en- 
gage in a discussion of the most brazen 
method of distortion and legerdemain 
ever performed on North American soil. 

In 1954 four cases were before the 
Supreme Court, in all of which plain- 
tiffs were seeking to have all segrega- 
tion laws declared unconstitutional, and 
to nullify all previous decisions on the 
question. 

Plaintiffs alleged in the 1954 suits that 
segregation is in violation of the 14th 
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amendment because of the psychological 
effect upon “the hearts and minds of the 
children.” 

This new allegation excited the 
Supreme Court. Immediately, they 
abandoned the law books and turned 
to social science. They requested—and 
of course got—statements and testimony 
from scores and scores of sociologists, 
anthropologists, psychologists, and psy- 
chiatrists, one of whom was a foreigner 
brought over to tell us how it ought to 
be done. Others had been active in the 
attempt to abolish the Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

This new theory was indeed a palat- 
able dish, one that should not be hoard- 
ed. So the Attorney General was invited 
to partake, and so were a score of leftist 
and Communist-front organizations. 

At the invitation of the Supreme 
Court, the Attorney General and 22 dif- 
ferent organizations were invited to file 
amicus curiae briefs. And these 
friends of the court responded with 
alacrity. 

Incidentally, 13 of these friends-of- 
the-court organizations subsequently 
appeared before House and Senate com- 
mittees as favoring more drastic civil 
rights legislation. 

In addition to testimony by scientists, 
the Court relied heavily upon books by 
Kotinsky, Deutscher, and others, and 
more particularly upon “Discrimination 
and National Welfare,” by Theodore 
Brameld, and “An American Dilemma,” 
by Gunnar Myrdal. Members of the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee will remember Theodore Brameld 
and his testimony, particularly that he 
frequently invoked the fifth amendment. 

In his book “An American Dilemma,” 
Gunnar Myrdal brazenly declared that 
“the Constitutional Convention was 
nearly a plot against the common peo- 
ple,” and that the Constitution is n 
many respects impractical and ill suited 
for modern conditions.“ 

So, prompted by this Swedish writer, 
the Supreme Court undertook to make 
the Constitution suitable for modern 
conditions. 

Supported by a great array of scien- 
tists and their books, the Supreme 
Court decided that racially separate 
schools have a tendency to retard the 
educational and mental development of 
Negro children, and deprive them of 
some of the benefits they would receive 
in a racially integrated school system. 

Strange as it may seem, in the hun- 
dreds of pages composing the records in 
the four segregation cases, no one in- 
timates that in an integrated school 
there may be a tendency to retard 
the educational and mental develop- 
ment of white children. 

Although the Court in its 1954 deci- 
sions violated State sovereignty, that 
august body nevertheless declared that 
local authorities are responsible for 
elucidating, assessing, and solving the 
problems concerned with implementing 
the new law, and said further: 

Because of their pote to local condi- 
tions * the courts which originally 
heard these cases can best perform this 
judicial appraisal. 
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Obviously meaning that when and 
how integration should be performed 
was left to the local school authorities 
and to the local courts. 

The Supreme Court’s inconsistency is 
so apparent that it warrants no further 
discussion. 

Three years later, a lamentable—but 
dramatic—episode took place in Little 
Rock which proved that Federal author- 
ities were not at all responsive to the 
Court’s directive. Federal troops were 
sent into that area to relieve local au- 
thorities of all responsibility to elucidate, 
assess, and solve the problem. 

Encroachment upon State laws be- 
comes alarming when we consider recent 
decisions pertaining to Communists and 
communism in which the Supreme 
Court lost sight of the fact that State 
sovereignty is our strongest protection 
against this foreign menace. 

A hurried backward glance will 
freshen our memories. 

We often call our economic system 
free competitive enterprise. Lenin 
called it capitalism, which he said was 
opposed to the Russian system, which he 
invariably referred to as socialism. 
Lenin’s statements were challenges, di- 
rected specifically at the United States. 
He said: 

As long as capitalism and socialism exist, 
we cannot live in peace; in the end, one or 
the other must triumph. A funeral dirge 
will be sung over the Soviet Republic or 
over world capitalism. 


Several years subsequent to Lenin’s 
statement, just quoted, the U.S. Supreme 
Court declared communism a threat to 
the security of this country. In one de- 
cision the Court said: 

The aim of the Communist Party is to 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States as speedily as circumstances will per- 
mit. Their conspiracy to organize the Com- 
munist Party and to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence create a clear 
and present danger. 

There is nothing ambiguous in those 
statements of the Court. That decision 
alone was sufficient to convince State 
legislators that laws should be passed 
to protect the people against subversion 
and sedition. Many States enacted such 
laws, never dreaming that the time 
would come when the Supreme Court of 
the United States would declare them 
null and of no effect because they “pre- 
empted” upon Federal laws. Not that 
they were in conflict with Federal laws, 
mind you, but that they were not needed, 
and not being needed, any person caught 
violating them could not be punished be- 
cause such crimes are also covered by 
Federal law. Nor did State legislators 
who passed such laws ever dream that 
the U.S. Supreme Court would show ex- 
treme leniency toward Communists 
charged with sedition or other acts of 
subversion. 

The United States has had a sedition 
law on the statute books since the found- 
ing of this Government. Forty-two 
States have had, at one time or another, 
laws to punish the crime of sedition, en- 
acted for the purpose of supplementing 
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and supporting the Federal law, and they 
in no way clash or conflict with each 
other, 

But the Supreme Court has, by its de- 
cision in the Steve Nelson case, declared 
that the States cannot inflict punish- 
ment for violation of State sedition laws 
for the reason that the Federal Govern- 
ment has preempted this field of legis- 
lation. In one blow, this decision de- 
stroyed the laws of 42 States and made it 
impossible for law enforcement officials 
of the States to support the National 
Government in this respect. 

Testimony in the Nelson case, taken 
before a Pennsylvania trial court, was 
ample to get a conviction; nevertheless, 
the Supreme Court ruled that Nelson 
must go free because Federal laws pre- 
empted the field. 

New York City had a law which auto- 
matically discharged any teacher who 
invoked the fifth amendment before a 
congressional investigating committee 
when asked about his Communist affilia- 
tions. 

Harry Slochower, a teacher in Brook- 
lyn College, hid behind the fifth amend- 
ment while testifying before a congres- 
sional committee. The board of educa- 
tion fired him. He brought suit to force 
the board to continue his employment. 
The State court rejected his demands. 

But the U.S. Supreme Court reversed 
the decision of the State court, rein- 
stated Slochower and ordered the board 
to pay him his accumulated back salary, 
amounting to $40,000. 

There are many other cases that are 
just as flagrant in the violation of con- 
stitutional State rights. But equally im- 
portant are the cases by which the Su- 
preme Court has protected persons 
whose backgrounds reveal Communist 
affiliation. 

For many years a loyalty oath has 
been required of men and women who 
seek employment with the Government. 
In the oath an applicant swears alle- 
giance to the United States, swears that 
he does not belong to an organization 
that seeks to destroy this country by 
force and violence. 

It is interesting to note that the only 
persons in the employ of the Govern- 
ment who are not required to sign a 
loyalty oath are the clerks who serve 
the members of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

It is true that many Communists have 
signed the loyalty oath in order to secure 
jobs with the Government, then later, 
before an investigating committee, in- 
voke the fifth amendment when asked 
about their Communist affiliations. 

A loyalty review board investigated 
Dr. John P. Peters, a Government em- 
ployee. This board ordered him fired 
from his job. He took his grievances 
to court, finally getting to the Supreme 
Court, and, as usual, with good results. 

Peters was reinstated in his job by 
the Supreme Court on the grounds that 
once upon a time a routine loyalty board 
had pronounced him fit for Government 
employment. In cther words, according 
to the Supreme Court, the loyalty review 
board, with ample facilities and sufficient 
personnel to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the man’s past activities, had no 
right, power, or authority to review 
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the findings of a lower board. Maybe 
that was another case of preemption in 
reverse. 

May I remind you of a statement that 
was made by a man who was revered by 
the people of his State and greatly ad- 
mired by his colleagues in the House of 
Representatives. He said “a Commu- 
nist has never lost a case in the U.S. 
Supreme Court.” 

How can you account for such success, 
if this is true? Iam sure no other group 
of litigants in the world can claim a 
batting average of 1,000 percent. 

Earlier in this speech I mentioned the 
fact that some of the social scientists 
who testified in the segregation cases, 
or filed amicus curiae briefs, subse- 
quently joined in the well-publicized 
condemnation of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. They want 
to have that investigating committee 
abolished. They do not like it. 

Obviously, the U.S. Supreme Court 
does not like it, either. They do not 
like a committee which exposes the 
wrongdoing and evils of Communists. 

The current Supreme Court held that 
before an investigating committee can 
question a witness or a suspect, that wit- 
ness or suspect must be fully apprised 
of the purpose of the investigation and 
must be informed of the questions to be 
asked him. 

Perhaps I have not reviewed anything 
that is new to you. These matters have 
been well covered by speeches in the 
House and Senate. Many newspaper 
editorials have recounted them to the 
people. Magazine articles have dis- 
cussed the unfortunate situation, some 
of them in harsh and bitter language. 
The people of the country have been in- 
formed, and judging from the number 
of letters I have received in praise of 
my proposed Joint Resolution 453, I am 
convinced that something must be done 
to rectify our plight and restore faith 
and confidence to the people. 

An editorial in the Evening World 
Herald, of Omaha, Nebr., is an example 
of what people are thinking and saying. 
It calls attention to the bitter language 
Senator Russ L used on the floor of the 
Senate, then adds: 

Not one Senator * * * sald a single word 
in defense of the Court. 


In his castigation of the Court, Sen- 
ator RUSSELL used such words and 
phrases as “high-handed,” power- 
mad,” “bent on a cynical, heartless, and 
cruel and almost sadistic effort to impose 
mixed schools on the South.” 

That editorial also says: 

A large group of Senators is disturbed by 
the long series of decisions which have fa- 
vored Communists and made it increasingly 
difficult to investigate their activities and 
to prosecute them for criminal offenses. 


One sentence in that editorial is an 
excellent summation of my preface to 
this speech: 

There are few in Congress who still regard 
the Court with the traditional awe and re- 
spect. 

Editorials published by the Indianapo- 
lis Star no doubt reflect the opinions of 
many people of that area. They are 
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caustic but logical and factual. They 
were reprinted in January 1958. 

Two excerpts, although taken out of 
context, are conclusive evidence of deep 
concern: 

No Federal court has any authority or right 
to change the Constitution by so much as 
one word, either by interpretation or sub- 
terfuge. To do so is as illegal as armed 
robbery, and deserves no more r 8 

The easiest place to destroy the Consti- 
tution is in the U.S. Supreme Court. * A 
long rollcall of recent Supreme Court opin- 
ions threatens to drastically alter the shape 
of the American Government. Our yulner- 
ability through the Court needs the under- 
standing of every thoughtful citizen if it is 
to be overcome, 


A single issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record could be filled with quotes from 
eminent authorities, who, with sadness 
in their hearts, expressed in bitter words 
their condemnation of the present U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

Excerpts from a few will suffice here. 

Mr. Justice Jackson said: 

This Court has also generated an impres- 
sion * * * that regard for precedent and 
authorities is obsolete, that words no longer 
mean what they have always meant to the 
he apa that the law knows no fixed prin- 
ciples. 


Fordham Law Review, summer, 1959 
issue, said: 

In disregarding it (stare decisis) the 
Court has run roughshod over precedent and 
thoroughly revamped our constitutional 
law. 


American Bar Association Journal, 
1948 said: 

Undiscriminating disregard of stare de- 
cisis by our Supreme Court in the interests 
of particular classes, groups, or philosophies 
has a peculiar deleterious effect. 


What is the Supreme Court’s justifi- 
eation for ignoring stare decisis? The 
only explanation I have been able to 
find is in the strange language of one of 
its members: 

Stare decisis in constitutional law must 
give way before the dynamic components of 
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Do you know what the jurist meant by 
“dynamic components of history’? I 
must confess that I have been unable to 
infuse any sense into the statement. No 
doubt it is a phrase that came from the 
mouths of sociologists who testified in 
the segregation cases. Sounds like one 
of Myrdal’s effusions. 

Bitter condemnation of the Supreme 
Court which burst forth in a torrent of 
invectives 6 years ago has by no means 
subsided. Perhaps it has congealed into 
more sober language, but the demand on 
Congress by the people is just as strong 
as ever. 

In his syndicated column of January 
2 of this new year, Ray Tucker said: 

In the opinion of the Nation’s lawyers, as 
expressed in resolutions of the national and 
State bar associations, the Supreme Court of 
the United States was never in lower esteem. 


Decisions I have referred to—and 
there are many others—strike simulta- 
neously at States rights and domestic 
security. If the Supreme Court con- 
tinues to take from the States their con- 
stitutional privileges, State boundaries 
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will become unnecessary and will become 
obliterated eventually. 

Congress has the power to set in mo- 
tion the machinery to reconstruct the 
Supreme Court and thereby stop this 


wild encroachment on other fields of gov- 


ernment. In the past, Congress has en- 
acted laws that dealt exclusively with 
the Supreme Court, but today, when we 
are confronted with a mandate from the 
people, we seem to hesitate and drag our 
feet. Are we, in the legislative branch, 
afraid of the power-grasping Supreme 
Court? If we are not, it is imperative 
that we do something. 

To submit to the legislators of the 
various States a proposed amendment to 
reconstruct the Supreme Court would of 
itself have a salutary effect, and help 
restore confidence to the people. I am 
confident this is the proper course to 
pursue, This is the nearest way we 
have to reach the people. This is the 
practical way, if not the only way we 
have to invite the people to share in our 
responsibility. In fact, I am hopeful 
that the legislatures of the various 
States will take the initiative toward se- 
curing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion that will alleviate their fears and 
anxieties. 

The proposed House Joint Resolution 
453 provides for a division of the United 
States into 17 judicial districts, each of 
which shall consist of 3 States as nearly 
contiguous as practical. One Justice 
may be appointed from each of those dis- 
tricts, and to serve for a term of 3 years. 
All of the Justices shall be drawn from 
the highest State court in each district. 

I am firm in the conviction that Jus- 
tices of the U.S. Supreme Court should 
be men, or women, who are not only 
learned in the Iaw, but who have had 
many years of experience on the bench. 
I am convinced that they should be re- 
cruited from the field of law and not 
from the field of social science. 

Under the provisions of this resolu- 
tion, every Justice would have had long 
experience as a State judge. Section six 
contains this language: 


The Justice from the State who shall 
serve on the Supreme Court from any ju- 
dicial district shall be that Justice on the 
highest tribunal of the general jurisdiction of 
the State. 
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Under such a system learned and ex- 
perienced Justices would be on loan from 
the States to the Federal Government, 
thus helping to establish a more co- 
ordinated system of dual government, 
Furthermore, in the course of time every 
State will have had representation on 
the Supreme Court. 

This resolution would empower Con- 
gress to enact a law to provide “for the 
terms of office of the Justice first to 
serve.” 

The resolution provides “for determin- 
ing which of the States in each judicial 
district shall be first represented on the 
Supreme Court; which second, and 
which third.” 

Section 7 of the proposed resolution 
stipulates that “the Congress shall pro- 
vide by law for the method of determin- 
ing which Justice of the Supreme Court 
shall be the Chief Justice of the United 
States.” 

Adoption of Joint Resolution 453 would 
forestall political trading that shuttles 
an incompetent man into the second 
most exalted position in the world. It 
would prevent political payoffs and 
thereby resurrect and reanimate the 
profundity and dignity that such a body 
was intended to possess and maintain. 


INCREASED INTEREST IN BILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS DURING THE LAST 7 
YEARS DOCUMENTED—LOW IN- 
TEREST DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
MUST NOT MERGE WITH REPUB- 
LICAN HIGH INTEREST PARTY 
ON THIS 100-YEAR-OLD TRADI- 
TIONAL ISSUE BETWEEN THE 
PARTIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Param] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
know that interest charges have been 
going up and up under this administra- 
tion. But many of us do not know what 
the exact amounts are. I am inserting 
herewith a table prepared from infor- 
mation furnished by the Department of 
Commerce of the United States disclos- 
ing important facts about the increase 
in interest rates since 1952. The table 
is as follows: 


Interest paid, total and per capita, 1952-59 
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It will be noticed in the above table 
that the preliminary estimate for 1959 
indicates that the interest on the Fed- 
eral debt was $8.6 billion. This happens 
to be considerably under the amount 
actually paid. 

The total interest paid by the people 
in 1952 was $14.1 billion. 

It will also be noticed that there has 
been a steady and consistent increase in 
the amount of interest; in 1959 it was 
$25.9 billion. 

The population column and the in- 
terest paid per capita is particularly in- 
teresting. The per capita interest in- 
crease from 1952 to 1959 has been 63.3 
percent. The interest paid per capita 
has increased to $56.75 per annum. For 
a family of five, this means an annual 
added burden of $283.75, as compared 
with 1952. It also means that a family 
of five has $283.75 less to spend per year 
on the comforts, conveniences, necessi- 
ties and luxuries of life that it had pre- 
ceding this high interest tight money 
administration. In other words, there 
has been a redistribution of income to 
this extent. The family of five that does 
not pay any part of this increase through 
installment sales contracts, or the pur- 
chase of a home on a long-time mort- 
gage, is compelled to pay its part just 
the same. This $56.75 per capita is paid 
nevertheless in increased prices of goods 
and services and in taxes paid to the 
Federal, State, or local governments. 

The Economic Indicators, published 
monthly by the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, which receives its information for 
the publication from the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, discloses 
on page 2, of the February 1960 issue, 
that over 20 percent of all goods and 
services purchased during the year 1959 
was purchased by the Federal, State and 
local governments. The goods and serv- 
ices purchased by these governments re- 
flect increased prices because of in- 
creased interest. The producers of raw 
materials, the manufacturers, the dis- 
tributors, the retailers, all have to pay 
increased interest. Each handler, in- 
cluding the worker, the transporter, the 
manufacturer, the broker and the others, 
has added increased interest onto the 
product, and all these charges are finally 
passed on to the consumer, or to the 
Federal, State and local governments. 
Therefore, taxes must be increased to 
takecare of these increased interest 
charges. . 

All utilities must pay higher interest 
and prices because of higher interest and 
are compelled to raise their prices on 
5 gas, water, transportation, 
etc. 

FARMERS HIT BOTH WAYS 


The farmer has been hit both ways by 
increased interest rates, His products 
are sold in competitive markets. He 
cannot control his prices nor arbitrarily 
add on his increased interest costs. 
These costs come out of his pocket. 

On the other hand, on what the farm- 
er buys he pays the increased interest, 
accumulated and compounded from the 
point that the raw material leaves the 
earth until it reaches him in the form of 
a tractor, a machine, an appliance or 
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adds just a little bit more because of high 
interest. Therefore, it is understand- 
able why the farmers have suffered the 
most because of increased interest; they 
have been hit both ways. 

Economic Indicators for February, 
1960, page 3, discloses that farm income 
in 1952 was $15.3 billion; but in 1953, it 
was $13.3 billion; in 1954, it was $12.7 
billion; in 1955, it was $11.8 billion; in 
1956, it was $11.6 billion; in 1957, it was 
$11.8 billion; in 1958, it was $14.2 bil- 
lion, and in 1959, it was $11.8 billion. 

In the fourth quarter of 1959, farm 
income was $11.6 billion, on an annual 
basis, which was $3.5 billion less than 
in 1952. 

Now let us look at personal income 
from interest. 

This table on page 4 discloses, under 
“Sources of personal income,” that per- 
sonal interest income, for 1952 was $12.1 
billion; in 1953, $13.4 billion; 1954, $14.6 
billion; 1955, $15.8 billion; 1956, $17.5 
billion; 1957, $19.5 billion; 1958, $20.4 
billion; 1959, $22.4 billion; and the sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate for Jan- 
uary, 1960, was $24.1 billion. These 
amounts do not include all interest paid, 
since in case of the Federal, State, and 
local governments it includes only the 
net interest paid. 

The information furnished in this 
statement can be relied upon. It comes 
from official U.S. Government sources. 
HIGH INTEREST IS INCREASING THE COSTS OF 

PAST WARS 

In 1952, the Federal debt was made 
up mostly of costs of two major wars. 
That is still true today, though the debt 
has been increased by reason of having 
to pay higher interest charges on the 
debt. 

It is depressing to think that we per- 
mit this debt to be used as the biggest 
business in America by investors and 
speculators who influence it to their ad- 
vantage in an unregulated and un- 
supervised market. 

In 1952 interest paid annually on the 
national debt was about the same as the 
amount paid to all veterans and their 
dependents for all purposes. But now, 
in January 1960, the interest on the 
money to fight the wars has doubled 
since 1952, while the amount paid for 
veteran benefits remains practically the 
same. 

High interest ii a hidden tax—and a 
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Government to the lowest income fam- 
ily. It immediately unbalances all 
budgets. 


High interest inflation is not only 
crushing the people, reducing the stand- 
ard of living and shifting the wealth of 
the Nation from the poor and middle 
income groups to the very rich, it is also 
slowing our competition with the 
Russians. 

High interest will make it impossible 
for us to meet Russian competition in 
countries we are trying to persuade not 
to enter the iron curtain. The Aswan 
Dam in Egypt is an example. 
furnishing the money to Egypt to build 
this dam at the rate of 244 percent, with 
no interest charges to be paid until 1964. 
This will involve hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Russia is making loans to other 
countries at the same rate of interest. 


percent. 

High interest is seriously affecting our 
national defense. So much money is be- 
ing spent for interest—and the adminis- 
tration thinks the great challenge of our 
times is a balanced budget—there is 
less to spend for our survival. 

High interest reduces the value of the 
dollar. High interest is retarding edu- 
cation and holding up the construction 
of many needed community facilities. 

If interest were paid only on savings, 
money actually saved out of incomes, 
that would be one thing. But where is 
the justice in paying interest on money 
created, or manufactured, on the books 
of the commercial banks, and backed by 
the credit of the Nation? 

A half-way look at what is being done 
to the people by our money managers 
who are interested—have an ax 
to grind—a conflict of interest—would 
permit a savings of $3 billion a year on 
the interest charges on the national debt 
alone. 


We must not permit our great Demo- 
eratic Party, the low-interest party since 
Jackson’s time, to be merged with the 
Republican Party that has been the 
high-interest party since Hamilton’s 
time. 


STUDY OF THE NATION’S AIRLINE 
FACILITIES AND OPERATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. MOULDER] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr, MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. Harris], chairman of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, requested that the Subcommittee on 

Transportation and Aeronautics exam- 
ine and study the Nation’s airline facili- 
ties and operations. Mr. Harris stated: 


adequate service to the public. 
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mphasis. 
in connection with the transition to jets 
(regulations, inspections, etc.), including: 

1. Certification of aircraft and compo- 
nents. 

2. Airworthiness of piston-type aircraft. 
(Has emphasis on jets been at the expense of 

to piston-type aircraft and 
their operations?) 

3. PAA monitoring of training of person- 
nel for the jets. (Have air carriers been al- 
lowed to cut corners in training and staffing 
to get the jets into revenue service?) 

In connection with the above, a study 
should be made of how transition to the jets 
oa affected air carrier operations, especially 


— Scheduling. Is service to intermediate 
points being curtailed to emphasize long 
hauls? 

2. Is maintenance of old equipment be- 
ing slighted because of priority given the 
jets? Is adequate personnel available for 
maintenance of piston-type aircraft? 

3. The effect on schedules of equipment 
failures and the possible connection be- 
tween such failures and the emphasis on 


ire 

4. Disposition of piston-type aircraft. 
The effect on scheduling resulting from this 
disposition. The effect on air carriers’ 
financing problems. 


Our subcommittee under the able 
leadership and outstanding ability of 
JOHN BELL WILIA, of Mississippi, has 
heard many witnesses on this important 
assignment which is one of great con- 
cern to the American people. And in 
connection with our work of finding out 
what needs to be done or what Congress 
can do to help in providing utmost se- 
curity of safety in travel by air, we have 
personally inspected the training, com- 
munication, and maintenance facilities 
of some of the scheduled airlines. 

Recently, as a member of this sub- 
committee, I was invited to see and ob- 
serve Trans World Airlines operations 
and facilities at Kansas City, Mo. After 
seeing what they do there, I have com- 
plete confidence in the safety of travel 
with that airline. Believe me, no doc- 
tor gives more expert attention to his 
patients that TWA gives to maintenance 
and operation of its equipment and air- 
planes. 

On Friday, January 22, 1960, I spent 
the day with Mr. K. D. MacKenzie, 
Chief of the Air Carrier Safety Division 
of the Third Region, FAA, and various 
Officials of Trans World Airlines. We 
toured the FWA overhaul facility and 
fiight training -center, both of which 


I saw that I want to relate my observa- 
tions for the benefit of all of you. I fur- 
ther want to urge every member of any 
congressional committee having any- 
thing to do with aviation to make a sim- 
ilar visit. If each of you would do this 
and would publicize your observations 
and impressions, it would immeasurably 
restore the public confidence and faith 
in commercial aviation. 

My day started when we drove 17 
miles north of Kansas City to the Mid- 


of TWA were starting their morning 
briefing meeting. This is a daily session 
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in TWA wherein they review the com- 
plete details of every mechanical mal- 
functioning experienced throughout the 
world on their aircraft in the past 24 
hours. The purpose is to assure every 
possible action has been taken to pre- 
vent recurrence or occurrence of similar 
malfunctions on the balance of their 
fleets. Mr. R. M. Dunn, vice president 
of technical services for TWA, personally 
presides over these daily sessions. 

My visit was particularly timely in 
that it occurred just hours after TWA 
had had a jetstream aircraft make an 
emergency landing at Olathe Naval Air 
Station with a nose landing gear that 
would not fully extend. TWA had al- 
ready ferried the aircraft involved to 
the overhaul base, had removed the 
failed part and replaced it and returned 
the aircraft to service. More impres- 
sively, however, they had completed a 
metallurgical examination of the failed 
piece—the first such failure ever ex- 
perienced—had diagnosed it as a fatigue 
type failure, had completed an inspec- 
tion of this part on all the rest of their 
fleet, had designed and fabricated parts 
to reinforce the affected forging on all 
the rest of their fleet, and had installed 
the reinforcement on two aircraft with 
it scheduled for installation—and parts 
already en route to their various mainte- 
nance terminals—on the remainder of 
their aircraft as they reach maintenance 
terminals. I saw only half of the failed 
piece because the other half was already 
at Lockheed Aircraft Corp. in Los An- 
geles having been carried there by a 
TWA engineer so that Lockheed, the 
manufacturer, could conduct its own 
analysis in substantiation of TWA’s and 
could use it as a guide in what to avoid 
when they design and manufacture re- 
placement parts as permanent correction 
for the parts which TWA had already 
temporarily reinforced. TWA’s assist- 
ant vice president of engineering, flight 
test, and inspection presented this fail- 
ure analysis and corrective program and 
its status. TWA must have had people 
working all night all over the country 
on this one problem. 

I was equally impressed in this briefing 
session—and throughout the day—with 
the emphasis TWA puts on piston air- 
craft problems. I assure you there is 
no slighting of piston aircraft mainte- 
nance in favor of the more glamorous jet 
aircraft in TWA. 

Following briefing, Mr. Dunn and sev- 
eral of his associates took Mr. MacKen- 
zie and myself in tow and made every- 
thing and anything we were interested in 
available to us. We saw log books, 
records, statistical analysis equipment, 
engineers, purchasing people, mechanics, 
foremen, inspectors, flight test person- 
nel—$35 million worth of facilities and 
tooling and $50 million worth of parts 
and over 3,200 people—all devoted just to 
the overhaul support of less than 200 
aireraft. My questioning established 
that TWA has several times as much 
facility and 3,000 more people scattered 
throughout the world concerning them- 
selves with the day-to-day servicing and 
Tonor maintenance of these same air- 
cra 

In our tour, we stopped first at the 
maintenance coordinator’s office. This is 
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a nerve center manned 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week, by TWa's most experi- 
enced maintenance specialists. It is con- 
nected by direct private line phone with 
all of their major maintenance facilities. 
It is there that they keep track of all of 
the maintenance problems on all of their 
aircraft as they occur. It is there they 
assure the necessary specialized knowl- 
edge, the necessary parts and test equip- 
ment; and the necessary manpower is 
available to provide correction. TWA in 
this office knows to the minute what air- 
craft are receiving maintenance, where 
and when it will be completed, the status 
of all special inspections and modifica- 
tions, all nonroutine problems and their 
status and that their airplanes are de- 
parting on schedule or if not, why not 
and what is being done about it. 

From here we went to maintenance 
engineering and saw their engine control 
board. Here TWA keeps track of every- 
thing that has ever happened to or been 
done to every one of their 600-plus 
operating engines. They have this data 
instantly available for each engine they 
own and it must be of immeasurable 
value to the engine specialists in the 
prompt accurate analysis and correction 
of engine malfunctionings. 

Next on our tour we visited the shop 
area where instruments, motors, gener- 
ators, food ovens, brakes, landing gears, 
hydraulic units, radios, and so forth, are 
overhauled. I just could not believe the 
laboratory cleanliness, the infinite de- 
tail, the thorough testing that character- 
ized each of these specialty areas. But 
even more important than all of this, I 
learned that every removable component 
on the airplane and then the airplane it- 
self has a scheduled overhaul period 
designed to restore it to new condition 
before it wears to the point where it can 
malfunction. How different from the 
way we all treat our cars, taking them to 
a garage only after a breakdown has 
occurred. 

From the shops, we visited the hangar 
where the complete airplane is over- 
hauled. TWA had seven airplanes in for 
overhaul when I was there and I under- 
stand there are a different six or seven 
or eight in each and every week. I still 
find it difficult to believe what I saw. 
Each airplane that comes out of there 
has been thoroughly cleaned and 
polished, all of the paint has been re- 
placed, everything that can be removed 
has been removed, rebuilt, and rein- 
stalled, the interior has been removed 
and all of the structure inspected, all of 
the seats have been rebuilt and reup- 
holstered, deicer boots have been re- 
placed, even the floor has been taken 
out, After overhaul, each plane is test 
flown for more than 3 hours before it is 
returned to the line to operate in reve- 
nue service again. 

From the hangar we went to the 
engine overhaul building. Here TWA 
overhauls only piston engines; they are 
having their jet engines overhauled by 
the manufacturers and plan to continue 
to do so until their piston fleet is re- 
duced in size to where they can begin 
to convert the overhaul shops to handle 
the jet engines. In their present shop, 
over 800 people are overhauling engines 
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on a constantly moving production line. 
They take the engines completely apart, 
inspect every piece, rebuild them to new 
tolerances or replace them and then test 
the completed engines. Their test cells 
can duplicate any requirement the air- 
plane can make on the engines. The 
test cells were designed to TWA require- 
ments and are now being adopted by 
many other airlines and by many engine 
manufacturers. As one unusual feature, 
they convert the power generated by the 
engines on test to steam and the steam 
is then used to heat and air condition 
their facility. 

Following lunch, we visited TWA's 
flight training center. I could talk on 
it for fully as long as I have on their 
maintenance. Let it suffice, however, for 
me to say that TWA here in the class- 
rooms and simulators prepares and tests 
all of its flight crews most thoroughly 
before they ever step into an airplane. 
The simulators, which cost as much as 
a real airplane, can simulate every 
maneuver, malfunctioning, emergency 
procedure that could be experienced in 
flight. What a marvelous training tool— 
it permits training thoroughly in all 
situations that could be experienced in 
flight yet with none of the hazard that 
would be associated in simulating so 
many of them in a real airplane. This 
training center is located at 1307 Balti- 
more Avenue in Kansas City, Mo. 

Five floors of this building, consist- 
ing of approximately 50,000 square feet 
of space, are devoted to the training of 
TWA pilots, flight engineers, navigators, 
flight dispatchers, cabin attendants, and 
station personnel. The building was re- 
furbished during 1957 for this purpose 
and has been fitted with the most mod- 
ern and efficient facilities for the train- 
ing of airline personnel. 

The ground school section of the TWA 
transportation training department 
occupies three of the five floors and is 
responsible for all classroom training. 
In addition, this unit includes a publi- 
cation group and a visual aid group 
which are responsible for printing all 
training literature, manuals and bulletins 
and also prepare visual aid material in- 
cluding Vu-graph slides and training 
movies for classroom use. The visual 
aid unit also is responsible for the film- 
ing and production of airport qualifica- 
tion movies used to qualify pilots into 
the various airports on the TWA system 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Civil Air Regulations. 

The ground school classrooms are all 
equipped with Vu-Graph projectors, 
screens, chalkboards, and comfortable 
furniture. A complete photographic 
darkroom for preparation of training 
photos and Vu-Graph transparencies 
and a multilith printshop provide the 
necessary wie materials for the 
training classes 

One of the most outstanding features 
of the ground school program is the use 
of electrically operated animated train- 
ing devices. Large panels approximately 
5 by 7 feet are mounted on wheels and 
display by means of lights and moving 
parts the components and operation of 
the various aircraft systems. These 
panels are intended to train flight crews 
much better and in a shorter time than 
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old-fashioned chalkboard and lecture 
methods. TWA officials indicated that 
the considerable expense involved in pro- 
curement of these devices has been posi- 
tively justified by the high level of 
knowledge absorbed by the trainees. 
The most outstanding of these animated 
trainers is the jet engine trainer. This 
device actually simulates all of the oper- 
ation of a jet engine and includes a 
working model of the engine along with 
a pilots control station and a flight engi- 
neer station. The realism afforded by 
this trainer is on a very high level. 
TWA believes that the use of this trainer 
will have significant effect on the safe 
and efficient operation of jet engines in 
flight through the excellent training 
made possible by this device. 

The simulated and flight training sec- 
tion of the TWA transportation training 
department is located on two floors of 
the training building. While the actual 
flying is accomplished at the airport, 
much of the flight crews’ flying training 
is performed in the flight simulators 
located in the training building. TWA 
possesses four simulators at this time 
with a fifth to be delivered very shortly. 

‘The flight simulators are very expen- 
sive and complex machines due to the 
fact that they are designed to simulate 
to very close tolerances most of the man- 
euvers that can be accomplished in an 
airplane. TWA officials indicated that 
these simulators permit flight training 
to be accomplished regardless of weather 
conditions and also enable performance 
of training maneuvers which would be 
impossible in an airplane due to factors 
of safety and economy. In this way the 
flight crews are able to achieve more 
familiarity with the capabilities of their 
aircraft and become more proficient in 
flight maneuvers. 

TWA operates three Constellation 
flight simulators and one Boeing 707 sim- 
ulator. A Convair 880 simulator will be 
delivered in February 1960. Both of 
these jet simulators will be capable of 
using the Link Visual System installed 
by TWA. This visual system is a closed 
loop television installation consisting of 
a TV camera mounted on a movable sup- 
port and directed at a large wall mural 
of an airport runway. This camera is 
synchronized with the simulator in such 
a way that as the pilot manuevers the 
simulator the camera automatically po- 
sitions itself to follow the simulator. 
The picture taken by the TV camera is 
then projected on a large screen in front 
of the simulator cockpit. It is actually 
possible for the pilot to maneuver toward 
and land on the model runway. TWA 
training officials indicated that this 
equipment has great potential for im- 
proved training in the highly important 
approach and landing maneuvers. Their 
experience thus far with the visual sys- 
tem has borne out this contention. 

TWa's investment in their Transpor- 
tation Training Center, and the train- 
ing effort they are supporting indicate 
that they are fully cognizant of the 
necessity for high quality training of 
their personnel. 

I commend Trans World Airlines for 
the efficient and careful service they are 
providing for the traveling public. In 
conclusion, I again urge each of you to 
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avail yourselves of the opportunity to 
make a visit and inspection of TWA 
facilities. If you do, then thereafter 
you will have complete confidence when 
traveling on an airplane—especially a 
TWA plane, 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST FISHERY IS 
JEOPARDIZED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order. of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. PELLY] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Second 
World Conference on the Law of the Sea 
will be held at Geneva beginning March 
17 under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions. 

The representatives of 86 nations will 
gather and the most important item 
scheduled for consideration will be a pro- 
posed international agreement as to the 
width of territorial waters. In other 
words, the discussions will cover various 
proposals to extend the 3-mile limit be- 
yond the present recognized zone of the 
coastal waters over which each nation 
exercises sovereignty. A plan had been 
advanced at the first meeting in Geneva 
in 1958 to settle on one limit for the 
territorial sea and a different zone for 
fishing rights to extend beyond the first 
zone, 

My interest in these problems of in- 
ternational law, Mr. Speaker, and any 
change in fishing rights is because this 
fishing jurisdictional issue has a life or 
death verdict on the historic fishing 
rights of the bottom fishing industry of 
Seattle and Puget Sound. Any change 
in the way of increasing the breadth of 
the fishing zone over which a nation ex- 
ercises complete sovereignty will wipe out 
by the stroke of the pens of two-thirds of 
certain foreign nations our Pacific North- 
west bottom fish industry. In other 
words, 2 years ago the representatives 
of these nations came within seven votes 
of negotiating my fishermen, and this old 
and important industry, out of business, 
and with regret I add the United States 
vote was against our own people. 

Let me add that any such change in 
the fishing zone off British Columbia and 
in the Continental Shelf adjacent to the 
Canadian coast also will jeopardize the 
American bargaining rights and protec- 
tion of important salmon runs headed 
for Oregon and Washington streams. A 
wider zone would increase Canada’s jur- 
isdictional claim and interest in such sal- 
mon in any future unilateral arrange- 
ments between Canada and ourselves. 

Canada is selfishly pressing for a plan 
to eliminate our industry and thereby 
she would take over the historic fishing 
grounds of American fishermen and then 
sell the fish to us. 

I see where the fishing industries of 
nine West European countries have re- 
solved to resist all efforts at Geneva to 
change existing and recognized limits. 
The countries of these industries are 
Belgium, Britian, Denmark, France, 
West Germany, the Netherlands, Por- 
tugal, Spain, and Sweden. 

Meanwhile on the other hand US. 
Government officials have been working 
for 2 years in the opposite direction 
for a compromise. 
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Mr. Speaker, in this vital issue there 
can be no compromise. Fishing rights 
and the limit of a fishing zone on the 
Pacific Coast should be left to discus- 
sions between Canada and the United 
States. 

I strongly hope that either no change 
in the size of coastal fishing zones will be 
agreed to at Geneva, or failing that, I 
would hope the Second Law of the Sea 
Conference fails to act on this at all, The 
United States should never allow the 
rights of our citizens to be used as a 
bribe in international politics to buy a 
peaceful settlement of the dispute over 
the three centuries old 3-mile limit. 

The Department of State has just in- 
vited me to participate in a meeting of 
the American Fishing Industry to discuss 
international developments and issues to 
be discussed at Geneva. This meeting 
3 — be held March 7, 1960, in San Fran- 

co. 

Why should I go to San Francisco? 
Here and now I declare my position. It 
is to fight any change in the long estab- 
lished 3-mile fishing zone. That is all. 
I do not need to travel 3,000 miles to 
say more except to add that I intend 
to do my utmost to defeat any other 
agreement. If the matter cannot be 
settled at Geneva for a continuation of 
the 3-mile fishing sovereignty, then let 
our delegates return to America and 
start talks with Canada. Maybe we 
should discuss the international wheat 
agreement at the same time as we talk 
fish with the Canadians. 


VETERANS SUPPORT GENERAL 
ROMULO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include related mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to my dear friend 
and former colleague, Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, who has just returned from 
the Philippines after President Garcia 
has renewed his confidence in him and 
asked him to continue as Philippine Am- 
bassador to the United States, a post he 
has been occupying with great honor 
since 1955. 

Here is a patriotic Filipino who has 
placed his country on the international 
map, an avowed enemy of communism, 
and a warrior in the cause of democracy 
and freedom both in war as well as in 
peace. We have known him in this 
House as Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippines and we can all recall the 
effective fight that he carried out here 
for the rehabilitation of the Philippines, 
for a fair and mutually beneficial trade 
relationship between his country and 
ours, and for the recognition of the 
rightful claims of his Philippine fellow 
veterans. 

The Filipino people, our loyal allies in 
the last war, should be congratulated 
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that during these difficult days of transi- 
tion in our relationship with them, they 
should have in Washington a representa- 
tive who is highly respected and is held 
in affectionate regard by the American 
people, who has been the able spokesman 
of the Philippines all these years and has 
effectively championed the cause of his 
fellow countrymen because he has done 
so with firmness, dignity, and tact. 

I am glad to note that the Veterans 
Organization of the Philippines, one of 
the leading reputable groups of Filipino 
veterans with the largest membership, 
who fought for democracy in the Second 
World War, composed of genuine recog- 
nized guerrillas, and with chapters all 
over the Philippines, gave General 
Romulo a rousing welcome at the Ma- 
nila airport and have recently expressed 
their esteem and confidence in him by 
awarding him a plaque and passing a 
resolution commending him for his 
efforts in Washington in behalf of his 
fellow veterans. In the words of Col. 
Agustin Marking, their national chair- 
man, who was decorated by Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur for conspicuous bravery: 

Ambassador Romulo is entitled to the 
gratitude of all Filipino veterans for his un- 

efforts to win recognition for their 
just and legitimate claims. We cannot have 
a fighter for our rights or a more 
tireless, able, and effective spokesman. 


During his visit to his homeland last 
month, the general appeared before the 
Philippine House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and at this time, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include a news 
dispatch from the New York Times of 
January 14, 1960, regarding his appear- 
ance, an editorial of the Manila Daily 
Bulletin of the same date, and an edi- 
torial of the New York Times of January 
15, 1960, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 14, 1960] 
Romvto REPORTS ON Tires WirH UNITED 
STATES—PHILIPPINE Envoy DISPLAYS DIP- 


LomaTic SKILL IN SESSION WITH MANILA 
LEGISLATORS 


Mantua, January 13.—Brig. Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, the Philippine Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, is treading a thin line of diplomacy 
between the nationalist sentiments of the 
Government here and maintenance of nor- 
mal relations with the United States. 

General Romulo submitted a courtesy res- 
ignation as Ambassador to President Carlos 
P. Garcia yesterday and presented himself 
before a congressional committee for a stiff 
2-hour questioning on Philippine-United 
States affairs, 

Today he watched the new United States 
Ambassador, John D. Hickerson, present his 
credentials at Malacanan Palace. 

The expectation was that General Romu- 
lo’s resignation would not be accepted. 
President Garcia has called for courtesy res- 
ignations from his entire Cabinet, along with 
the heads of Government corporations and 
ranking diplomats. Most of these have now 
been submitted. This is more or less stand- 
ard practice when a general shuffling of key 
positions is in prospect. 

Mr. Garcia has said he will announce s 
new Cabinet before Congress convenes Jan- 
uary 25. 

MANY WANT ENVOY’S POST 


Foreign Ministry opinion is of the view 
that Ambassador Romulo's prestige and 
popularity in the United States cannot be 
dispensed with at present, although many 
influential Filipinos would like his job. 
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The congressional hearing, described in 
advance as a briefing by General Romulo on 
Philippine-American relations, took on the 
character of an inquisition. Members of the 
House Foreign Relations Committee wanted 
to know particularly about a campaign of 
vilification in the United States against the 
Garcia administration and what was being 
done about it. 

General Romulo said the campaign was 
confined to some sections of the press and 
did not reflect the views of the executive or 
legislative branches of the U.S, Government. 

The Ambassador asserted that his cam- 
paign would have no direct effect on Philip- 
pine claims against the United States or on 
loans or military assistance from Washing- 
ton. He said the Philippine Government 
did not accept U.S, rejection of certain 
claims as final and would keep working for 
more payments. 

The Ambassador's agility, in dealing with 
difficult questions appeared to have im- 
pressed the committee members. 

Ambassador Hickerson, who succeeds 
Charles E. Bohlen here, said on his arrival 
that he had confidence the Philippines and 
the United States would be able to settle 
their problems “if we are patient and try 
to understand each other's position.” 


[From the Manila Bulletin, Jan. 14, 1960] 
THE ROMULO PERFORMANCE 


Ambassador Romulo’s presentation to the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs made a 
very good impression on the Congressmen 
who heard him. It was billed as a briefing 
on Philippine-American relations, but when 
the time came for questions and answers, it 
took on something of the character of an 
inquisition. 

By the time it was all over, some 2 hours 
later, the Ambassador's nimble-footed an- 
swers to blunt questions and his persistent 
good nature disarmed those who seemed 
hostile and the Congressmen gathered 
around all wanting to shake hands with 
him. 

The Ambassador came well prepared. He 
read off a long statement which really was 
a competent briefing to the congressional 
group on relations with Washington, and 
which in effect answered most of the ques- 
tions the committee had in mind. Some 
sharp inquiries, however, centered around 
the omnibus claims, military assistance, and 
the “campaign of vilification” in the Ameri- 
can press against the Garcia regime, 

In answering, the Ambassador neither 
passed the buck nor resorted to evasion. 
He accepted the responsibilities that went 
with his job and explained what had been 
done to counteract adverse influences. He 
frankly warned against the possible mis- 
understanding abroad of the Filipino First 
policy and explained the attempts being 
made to justify it. And he sought to ease 
local fears that it would affect claims, loans, 
and assistance. 

General Romulo spoke with the utmost 
clarity on communism, leaving no doubt 
where he and the foreign office and the 
President stood on the matter and frankly 
warning against complacency in regard to 
subversive influences, 

If the committee had thought to put the 
Ambassador on the defensive with sharp 
questioning, it soon found that he had a 
firm grasp on the initiative and won the 
encounter, hands down. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 16, 1960] 
AMBASSADOR ROMULO NEEDED 

If Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine 
Ambassador to the United States, really in- 
tended to give up his post there would be 
great regret in this country. As a matter 
of fact, General Romulo has resigned his 
office only to permit President Carlos P. 
Garcia, recently reelected, to reappoint him, 
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Our relations with the Philippines have 
gone through many phases, beginning with 
the inaccurately named Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, and continuing down to the present 
moment, We have quarreled, so to speak, 
like brothers. The Philippine Republic is 
closer to us in spirit than any other Asiatic 
nation. Its people mostly understand our 
language. The difficulties we have had are 
of two sorts: First, to achieve a smooth 
transition from the old dependence to the 
new independence; second, to fit the islands 
into our strategic Far Eastern concept. 

The economic difficulties go deep. Within 
the next decade and a half, if existing plans 
are carried out, the Philippines will tax U.S. 
imports at the full rate and we will do the 
same with Philippine imports into this 
country. The Philippine Republic has war- 
time claims against us running to more than 
$900 million. Our recent Ambassador to 
Manila, Charles E. Bohlen, made some 
progress toward settling differences of 
opinion on American military bases in the 
islands. There still remain many questions 
for the new Ambassador, John D. Hickerson, 
who presented his credentials this week. 
The Philippines are reaching out toward 
closer and more friendly relationships with 
free Asian nations, It is natural that they 
should do so. 

We take it for granted there will be much 
to discuss between our two Governments for 
a long time to come. It is important thut 
the diplomats who do the discussing shall 
be pleasing to the host countries. Ambas- 
sador Romulo meets that requirement. He 
has countless friends in the United States, 


and these will look forward to having him 
back, 


PHOENIX REVISITED: TEN YEARS 
LATER 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an article, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tention of the American people has been 
directed to long-range missiles, atomic 
war, and efforts through disarmament 
proposals to prevent the human race 
from utilizing atomic power for self- 
destruction. 

The less spectacular phase of the 
atomic age is the manner in which we 
may through scientific research, both 
basic and applied, utilize knowledge of 
atomic fission and fusion for the bene- 
fit of mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud that the 
University of Michigan, which not only 
is my alma mater but is also situated 
in my constituency, has been foremost 
among the educational institutions of 
the world in exploring and developing 
peaceful uses of the atom, 

I have previously reported to the 
House how the University of Michigan, 
not only supported, but led, by the great 
body of Michigan alumni, with vigor and 
foresight established an atomic research 
project as a memorial to Michigan 
alumni who sacrificed their lives in 
World War II. This project is known 
as the Michigan Memorial-Phoenix 
project and consists of facilities on the 
north campus of the University of 
Michigan, and funds to finance research 
projects in various fields of endeavor 
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where the atom might contribute to the 
welfare of human beings. 

Mr. Speaker, the current issue of the 
Michigan Alumnus of February 1960 
contains an excellent article on this ef- 
fort entitled “Phoenix Revisited: Ten 
Years Later.” Because I believe a report 
on the progress of this project is of in- 
terest not only to my colleagues in Con- 
gress, but to people everywhere, I insert 
the text of this article at this point in 
my remarks: 

PHOENIX REVISITED: TEN YEARS LATER 
(By Andrew M. Doty) 

In 1948, while the memory of Hiroshima 
remained fresh in men’s minds, and as the 
field of atomic energy still lay wrapped in 
mystery and secrecy, the university an- 
nounced an ambitious program to study the 
peaceful uses and implications of the new 
force. 

At the time, the program's goals sounded 
highly idealistic. Atomic energy was under 
Government monopoly, and appeared to be 
an extremely dangerous force with which to 
work on a college campus. Few could de- 
bate the point, however, that if the under- 
taking succeeded, the program would be an 
unusually fitting memorial to the univer- 
sity’s 468 dead of World War II. As a living 
productive effort, it would find ways over the 
years to employ the atom to aid mankind, 
rather than to destroy it. 

It was against this backdrop of hope and 
fear that the Michigan Memorial-Phoenix 
project came into being. Named after the 
Phoenix bird of Egyptian mythology which 
was consumed by fire every 500 years and 
arose revitalized from the ashes, the project 
thus symbolized the growth of the benevolent 
atom out of the flames of war. 

As nearly all university alumni know, sup- 
port for the project came from private dona- 
tions—30,000 individuals and 350 commercial 
firms contributed a total of $8 million to 
support the undertaking in its first 10 years. 

Named director of the Phoenix project was 
a university physicist known for his work 
with the atom in the laboratory and at the 
Bikini atoll atomic bomb test site, Dean 
Ralph A. Sawyer, of the Rackham School of 
Graduate Studies. Recognized for his re- 
search in the field of spectroscopy, Dean 
Sawyer was technical director of the Bikini 
tests in 1946. 

To him fell the task of organizing the 
young project, and of directing the many 
and varied activities it proposed to initiate. 

When Dean Sawyer resigned his post last 
December after having been named university 
vice president for research a few months be- 
fore, he could look back with pride upon the 
flourishing program which had developed 
under his leadership. 

To begin with, the project today is without 
question the leading effort of its kind in the 
academic field. As a highly successful inde- 
pendent operation, it is a model for atoms- 
for-peace programs in nations around the 
world, 

In its first decade, the project has spon- 
sored 185 research investigations by faculty 
members in 15 of the university’s 17 schools 
and colleges. More than 400 technical publi- 
cations have resulted. 

It has built the Phoenix Memorial Lab- 
oratory for studies using powerful sources 
of radiation, and the adjoining Ford nuclear 
reactor. They form a complex unique in 
the university field. 

It has served as a strong catalyst, initiat- 
ing research projects and facilities which 
later attracted other support. Much of the 
$314 million worth of atomic research now 
being conducted on the campus for Govern- 
ment and industry can be traced to original 
Phoenix grants of only a few thousand 
dollars, Dean Sawyer reports. 
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It has been one of the prime factors be- 
hind the establishment of the university's 
graduate program in nuclear science and en- 
gineering, now the largest in the Nation, with 
104 students. 

It has played a key role in the development 
of the university’s strong programs in atomic 
law, atomic medicine, and radiochemistry. 

It has brought about a contract between 
the university and the International Cooper- 
ation Administration under which atomic 
energy experts have visited 20 underdevel- 
oped nations to help them set up or strength- 
en their own atoms-for-peace programs. 

As an independent program, Phoenix also 
has been able to reject all classified research, 
to gamble on long-shot proposals, to concen- 
trate on creative studies by individuals, to 
investigate the powers and privileges of Gov- 
ernment agencies, and to bring a fresh ap- 
proach to the problems of the atomic age. 

A key factor in the success of the project 
is the fact that its officers did not attempt 
to hire a large full-time staff of atomic energy 
experts to conduct research. Instead, they 
encouraged authorities already in every de- 
partment of the university to find ways to 
employ atomic energy in their research, and 
to apply for funds to support the work. In 
this way the faculty members contribute 
their time, leadership, and ideas to the proj- 
ect, and the project pays the relatively minor 
costs of supplies and equipment. The mone- 
tary equivalent of such expert consulting 
service is estimated to be at least four times 
the total cash budget of the project. 

It has been calculated by project leaders 
that, because of this operating philosophy, 
about 98 cents out of every dollar allocated 
for Phoenix research pays for direct, actual 
research effort—a low-overhead record which 
is hard to surpass. 

These statements indicate that the 
Phoenix dream has been realized, that the 
vision and imagination of those who con- 
ceived and established the project has been 
amply rewarded. Yet at the same time, the 
summary only suggests the many dramatic 
developments which have taken place under 
the Phoenix banner. 

For example, the project's ability to invest 
modest research funds to explore the idea of 
an individual faculty member has paid off 
handsomely in several cases. The classic 
example is a device called a bubble chamber, 
the brainchild of a young physicist named 
Donald Glaser. When Professor Glaser first 
devised the theory which underlies the bub- 
ble chamber, he was unable to obtain sup- 
port from the agencies he approached. As a 
last resort, he asked the Phoenix project for 
funds with which to prove or disprove his 
idea. He was granted $1,500. 

His theory worked. He found that charged 
atomic particles, speeding through a con- 
tainer of clear, superheated liquid, left be- 
hind trails of tiny bubbles. And if they 
smashed atoms in the liquid, the flying debris 
also left bubbles in their wake. From pho- 
tographs of these trails, physicists could then 
deduce much about the composition of 
atomic nuclei and the forces holding them 
together. 

Professor Glaser began building the first 
of a series of bubble chambers, and phys- 
icists around the country followed suit. 
Today it is estimated that $35 million is 
being spent annually for bubble chamber re- 
search and development, so vital are these in- 
struments for recording the results of ex- 
periments with powerful atom smashers. 

In engineering, a team of researchers ob- 
tained Government support to study the ef- 
fects of radiation upon flame combustion. 
They ran two sets of experiments, both of 
which showed inconclusive results. As the 
third series was being readied, the support 
was withdrawn. The researchers asked for, 
and received, help from the Phoenix project 
for the final tests. These showed a signif- 
icant increase of efficiency in combustion in 
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the presence of atomic radiation, and pro- 
duced a wealth of new data on combustion. 

Entire programs of research and instruc- 
tion have stemmed from Phoenix studies. 
The project’s first grant, for example, was 
for the study of the use of radioactive iodine 
in the diagnosis and treatment of thyroid 
disorders. As time passed, more and more 
space was devoted to work of this kind. A 
22-room suite in the University Medical 
Center now is given over to the preparation 
of radioisotopes and their administration to 
thousands of patients each year. 

Elsewhere in the center, a bone bank made 
up of bones sterilized by radiation has re- 
placed the old method of storing them in 
deep-freeze. Radioactive tracers showed how 
cretinism in babies could be prevented by in- 
jecting thyroid hormones in mothers who 
had previously given birth to cretins. Ma- 
chines containing radioactive cobalt and 
cesium are used in the treatment of deep- 
seated cancer and tumor. And every doctor 
in training at the center receives thorough 
instruction in the use of atomic energy in 
his profession. 

In the law school, the story is equally im- 
pressive. Michigan legal experts were quick 
to recognize the unique legal problems posed 
by the atomic age. They questioned the un- 
usual legal rights, powers, and privileges of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. They pon- 
dered the security measures and informa- 
tional controls then in force. Looking ahead, 
they anticipated complex questions in the 
insurance field, and in assessing commercial 
liability for radiation damage. Under the 
auspices of the Phoenix project, they began 
evaluating these problems. 

Their efforts equipped them to do the 
spade work for the 1954 revision of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, which opened the 
field of atomic energy to private enterprise. 
They have prepared a model State statute 
regulating the health and safety aspects of 
atomic energy, and have published a 1,'700- 
page volume, “Atomic Energy and the Law,” 
which is regarded as a definitive work. The 
law school is known as the international 
center for studies of atomic law, and the work 
has attracted substantial outside financial 
support. 

In chemistry, university researchers stand 
at the forefront of the new and important 
field of activation analysis, thanks to Phoenix 
support since the early 1950’s. Anticipating 
the arrival of the Ford nuclear reactor, Mich- 
igan chemists began studying the way 
atomic particles—neutrons—from radioac- 
tive materials caused elements to give off 
characteristic spectra. Since the reactor pro- 
duces neutrons in great abundance, the re- 
searchers therefore were ready when that 
device was placed in operation in 1957. 

Prom their laboratory in the Phoenix Build- 
ing, they send a wide variety of samples 
through a pneumatic tube system to a point 
beside the reactor’s core. When the samples 
are returned, they are processed and then 
placed in an analyzer, which records the 
amount of the elements present in the sam- 
ples. The method is far more rapid and pre- 
cise than chemical techniques, enabling re- 
searchers quickly to pinpoint 1 part of an 
element in 100 million parts of a sample. 

Phoenix extends literally from A to Z, from 
archeology to zoology. A unit of the proj- 
ect has determined the ages of more than 600 
archeological samples by the carbon-14 meth- 
od, in which the tiny amount of natural 
radioactivity remaining in organic material 
is measured. Metallurgical engineers inves- 
tigated the behavior of metal surfaces under 
Phoenix auspices, and changed the entire 
theory of how such surfaces interact. Med- 
ical researchers developed an instrument for 
localizing brain tumor which is now stand- 
ard hospital equipment. The way in which 
plants select and absorb nutrients from the 
soil is being charted, 
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Across the university campus, Phoenix- 
sponsored researchers have used atomic 
energy to trace complex organic functions, 
reveal inorganic systems, and promote chemi- 
cal reactions. 

These are not ivory-tower activities which 
remain within the confines of the campus. 
Each research investigation is reported in the 
scientific literature, and thousands of visitors 
annually view the project’s work and facil- 
ities. 

Under the contract with the International 
Cooperation Administration, Phoenix know- 
how is exported to other nations. In effect, 
university advisers help these nations set up 
miniature Phoenix projects of their own, 
projects firmly rooted in academic soil and 
within the capabilities of the nations con- 
cerned. 

During the nuclear reactor’s first year of 
operation, industrial researchers made use of 
it during 1,817 experiment hours. They paid 
a fee for the opportunity to chart the effects 
of radiation upon electronic components, for 
example, or to find out if radiation improved 
the “cracking” of hydrocarbons. 

back over the years, Dean Sawyer 
says: “Few groups have ever done more with 
so little money.” Most of the $8 million 
contributed to the project has been used to 
build unparalleled research facilities and to 
support studies designated by donors, he ex- 
plains. The remainder has been used for 
unrestricted research. 

In addition, Dean Sawyer says that valu- 
able experience in selecting and administer- 
ing research projects in the field has been 
gained, and a young dedicated technical 
staf has been assembled and trained. 

It seems logical to expect that if so much 
has been accomplished during the project's 
formative years the future must hold at least 
the same amount. 

Dr. Henry J. Gomberg, 1941, M. S. E. 1943, 
Ph. D. 1951, former assistant director, who 
succeeded Vice President Sawyer as director 
of the project, concurs that the stage has 
been set for even greater service and dis- 
covery in the years ahead. 

“In the future,” he says, “we will con- 
tinue to maximize the opportunity for in- 
dividuals to work on ideas of their own 
creation. We will also focus our resources 
in areas of unusual promise or challenge— 
new approaches to thermonuclear power or 
the basic effects of radiation upon materials, 
for example. And above all, we will try to 
remain flexible enough to take advantage of 
those opportunities which cannot be pre- 
dicted in advance.” 

With most of the original $8 million hav- 
ing been spent for capital equipment and 
research, as planned by the project’s found- 
ers, an additional $2 million is currently 
being sought to operate the program during 
the next 5 years. With these funds, Dr. 
Gomberg notes, Phoenix research can be ex- 
panded 50 percent, the laboratory and re- 
actor can be operated at full potential, and 
unforeseen breakthroughs can be exploited. 
More than half of the total has been raised 
to date in a campaign directed by James 
O. Zeder, 1922e, vice president for engineer- 
ing of Chrysler Corp. 

The Phoenix project, then, stands as the 
Nation’s—and probably the world’s—out- 
standing university effort in its field, unique 
in its scope, independence, catalytic action, 
and varied accomplishments. With an an- 
nual operating budget one two-hundredths 
that of a single government laboratory, it 
has won international respect. 

“As we step up our attack on fundamental 
problems in the atomic energy field,” Dr. 
Gomberg says, “we sre confident that dis- 
coyeries will result which will help society 
gain increasing benefits from the peaceful 
atom,” 
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BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, “Broth- 
erhood—believe it—live it—support it” 
is the theme for the observance of 
Brotherhood Week in 1960. Timeless as 
it is, it yet has particular significance 
now when the great debate on civil 
rights is commencing in Congress and 
when the world is still meditating on 
the meaning of the recent wave of ugly 
desecrations of houses of worship. Fortu- 
nately, these wanton acts are subsiding. 

But their very occurrence impels us to 
consider soberly and thoughtfully the 
nature of our world today and the prob- 
lems faced by its peoples. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, sur- 
veying the world around him in 1913, 
cryptically gave his appraisal: 

For most of the things that properly can 
be called evils * * * I think the main rem- 
edy is for us to grow more civilized. 


The applicability of Holmes’ prescrip- 
tion is buttressed by man’s experience 
throughout thousands of years of his- 
tory. It would have been called apt in 
the centuries when the barbarian hordes 
were leaping through breaches in the 
walls of Rome. It is doubly meaningful 
today. 

Technology, which has so greatly con- 
tracted the globe and which has en- 
abled millions upon millions to thrive 
in sprawling metropolitan areas, has 
brought every one of us into the rela- 
tionship of neighbors to each other, We 
are touching shoulders with peoples who 
only yesterday were living in remote, in- 
accessible, and mysterious lands, known 
to us solely through the pages of geog- 
raphy books in school. 

This very circumstance of contraction 
has, paradoxically, called for a broaden- 
ing both of our knowledge and our means 
of communication. Most of all, it has 
made it imperative that we vastly ex- 
pand our civilized virtues—tolerance, 
compassion, sympathy, consideration. 

We have come to realize that answers 
to the problems of multiracial societies, 
population explosion, and economic de- 
velopment as well as the preservation of 
peace in the world, rest fundamentally 
upon the fullest use of human talents 
and the greatest understanding of the 
cultures, faiths, and customs of others. 

The great religions of the world for 
centuries have expounded the simple yet 
essential moral truth of the need for un- 
derstanding by man of hisfellows. Along 
with this universal and profoundly 
meaningful ethic the world today is com- 
ing to acknowledge another persuasive 
reason, enlightened self-interest mani- 
fested in our realization of the necessity 
to cooperate for mutual economic devel- 
opment and solution of international 
problems through peaceful exchange. 

There is no other answer—no other 
remedy. People of all races and creeds 
must learn to live together in peace on 
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one planet, must exercise more copiously 
the attributes of civilized men; in short, 
must practice brotherhood. The exploi- 
tation of social, ethnic, and religious dif- 
ferences, reapers of a grim harvest of 
misery, suffering and pain, is a luxury we 
no longer can afford. Nor can we expect 
to gain the friendship and confidence or 
share basic values with the rising new 
nations of the world if we do not honor 
all the members of our own society. 

What then do we mean when we speak 
of brotherhood? 

Brotherhood is simply the ending of 
all men’s inhumanity to all men. 

To me, the essence of brotherhood lies 
in respect for the individual, in con- 
sciousness of the significance of the dig- 
nity of each man. Its basic postulate is 
the recognition of persons, not of classes, 
races, or creeds—Negroes, Chinese, Cath- 
olics, Jews—terms often rooted in sus- 
picion, fear, or hostility. It accepts the 
existence of natural rights and privileges 
inherent in every human being. 

The precepts of brotherhood are 
synonymous with the bases of democracy. 
Its brilliant tenets were eloquently set 
forth 180 years ago in George Mason’s 
“Virginia Declaration of Rights” and 
Thomas Jefferson’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. But more than their descrip- 
tion in these golden phrases, they are 
rights of man endowed by God. No mat- 
ter how many may try to disavow it, 
man’s selfhood has within it a trans- 
cendent and spiritual validity—enough 
to raise man’s duty to his brother above 
crass materialism or politics to the level 
of true and eternal social justice. 

What are some of these fundaments 
of brotherhood, these rights of all men 
seen and understood as individuals? 

One is the right of opportunity—to the 
unlimited chance to utilize one’s talents 
to the utmost for the benefit of one’s 
society as well as one’s self. Consonant 
with the full exercise of this right would 
be the gain to the Nation of an estimated 
$15 billion worth of services a year, now 
lost through discrimination and bias. 

Another is the right of choice, of self- 
determination—to decide how and where 
one’s life shall proceed provided the 
choice can be made under rules which 
are applied farily to all. A third right— 
to work, restricted only by ability—is a 
further attribute. 

The right to practice one’s faith and 
beliefs; the right to equality before the 
law; the right to own property untram- 
melled by restrictive covenants; the right 
to travel on public conveyances, to dine 
in public inns, to attend public theaters; 
the right to a public education on the 
same basis as others, these and many 
more give meaning to brotherhood when 
translated into actuality. 

They are, of course, rights to be exer- 
cised in the framework of the rights of 
others, but most significantly, the rules 
for exercising them must apply equally 
and fairly to all. 

What can we do to implement the 
theme of Brotherhood Week, that is Be- 
lieve it—live it—support it“? Basic to 
— implementation is recognition of 

importance of individual, self- 
— — Such responsibility in- 
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voked toward the opening of doors in - 


our hearts and minds can lead to the 
opening throughout our society of doors 
of equal opportunity, equal rights, equal 


facilities, 

Certainly essential to our belief in 
brotherhood is a deeper und 
of our democratic traditions and a far 
greater widening of our horizons of 
thought. Recently, a series of articles in 
me New Yorker magazine illustrated in 

manner that many of our 
ee. Americans, even among the edu- 
cated, do not fully understand and 
appreciate our traditional democratic 
institutions. 

If this is the case with respect to our 
own heritage, how deep is the chasm of 
ignorance about the culture and history 
of others? 

Belief in brotherhood has to be incul- 
cated not only in our schools and 
churches, but particularly in our homes 
where our children are exposed to the 
emotional and psychological factors 
which will influence them throughout 
their entire lives. 

Broadening our understanding is an 
effort demanded both of ourselves and of 
our institutions. It is fundamental to 
the implementation of brotherhood. 

To make brotherhood “live” follows in 
logical sequence from an increased ef- 
fort to enrich our beliefs. To “live” 
brotherhood is to put into practice the 
tenets of our beliefs—tolerance, con- 
sideration, courtesy, and communication; 
to oppose unceasingly the debilitating 
paces of prejudice, discrimination, and 


Here the opportunities are endless. 
Deepening the lines of communication 
among faiths, groups, and peoples; keep- 
ing the channels of democracy open and 
exercising the civic and political respon- 
sibilities which are our heritage in a free 
society; and, informng, educating, and 
teaching by example, are a few of the 
many means we can utilize toward the 
effectuation of our objective. 

At bottom is the need to narrow the 
gap between our ideals and reality, be- 
tween the concept of our democratic 
institutions and the extent of our actual 
practice of beliefs. 

It demands effort, perhaps on occasion 
even sacrifice, but the rewards are im- 
measurable. 

We have made great progress here in 
America in the development of these 
facets of brotherhood. The American 
people, for the most part, are accepting 
the historic breakthrough, particularly 
of the last decade, as an ever-increas- 
ing reality of their daily lives. 

But this is only the “middle watch.” 

We cannot rest now when the objec- 
tive is becoming more and more within 
our reach. Support for brotherhood, 
like the practice of democracy, itself, is 
a never-ending endeavor. 

Supporting brotherhood is where we 
can devote our efforts to “opening 
doors,” to breathing life into our dreams 
and aspirations. Active support for the 
many groups which are rendering out- 
standing service in this great work is a 
5 measure that all can under - 

e. 
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Another was put forth by a 
American attorney from Illinois in 1838, 
-during a time of crisis in the Nation. 
His name was Abraham Lincoln. 

The answer— 


He stated— 
is simple. Let every American lover of 
liberty, every well-wisher to his posterity, 
swear by the blood of the Revolution, never 
to violate the laws of the country; and 
never to tolerate their violation by others. 


Denial of equal protection of the laws 
can be opposed by all of us through sup- 
porting the fine organizations and the 
U.S. Department of Justice which, 
through the courts, are fighting such 
deprivations. 

We can also encourage the passage of 
meaningful civil rights legislation 
couched in a remedial, not a punitive, 
spirit, both in Congress and in the State 
legislatures. The Senate is presently de- 
bating this vital legislation whose objec- 
tive is assuring to all the full protection 
of the guarantees of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. 

The House will commence its debate on 
March 10, and I sincerely hope that ade- 
quate legislation will be adopted. 

In the broader area of brotherhood 
among the peoples of the world, I believe 
that the time is propitious for the pro- 
mulgation by the United States of a new 
set of universal principles. The Decla- 
ration of Independence, President Wil- 
son’s historic “Fourteen Points,” the 
Atlantic Charter, were all issued at mo- 
mentous occasions in history as an in- 
spiration to the peoples of the world. 

Now, when the newly independent na- 
tions are yet undecided in their devotion 
to the great principles epitomized by 
brotherhood, explicit action by the 
United States might well provide the 
stimulation and encouragement neces- 
sary to their awakening aspirations. 

Such a declaration combined with a 
firmer dedication toward brotherhood 
here at home could prove of inestimable 
significance to this cause upon which so 
much of the future peace of the world 

The scope of the job is not only na- 
tional—it is worldwide. The challenge is 
before us. Our moral strengths com- 
bined with enlightened self-interest, in- 
dividual responsibility, inspiration, and 
knowledge, can be welded into a program 
that will most fully encourage respect for 
each and every human being to the end 
that conditions can be created whereby 
mankind will live in dignity, in brother- 
hood, and in peace. 

A timely and gracious summarization 
of the spirit and meaning of brotherhood 
was enunciated in 1783 in a prayer by 
one of our greatest citizens, Gen. George 

Washington, on the disbanding of the 
Revolutionary Army: 

Almighty God— 

He beseeched— 
we make our earnest prayer that Thou wilt 
incline the hearts of the citizens * * * to 
entertain a brotherly affection and love for 
one another and for their fellow citizens of 
the United States at large. 

To this end, peoples and governments 
everywhere must dedicate themselves. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. SHEPPARD, for 5 days from date, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Fatton (at the request of Mr. 
Garmatz), on account of illness. 

Mr. Meyer (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for Monday, February 29, 
and Tuesday, March 1, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Brooxs of Louisiana, for 1 hour, 
today. 

Mr. Parman, for 30 minutes, today, 
and 30 minutes on Tuesday, March 1, in 
each instance to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Movutper, for 20 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Petty, for 5 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. CANFIELD, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Jackson, for 1 hour, on Thursday 
next. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT, for 40 minutes, on 
Wednesday next. 

Mr. PowELL, for 30 minutes, on 
Wednesday next. 

Mr. Forrester (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 15 minutes, on Monday 
next. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, for 30 min- 
utees, on Monday and Tuesday next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Foran and to include extraneous 
matter having to do with Mr. Foranp’s 
bill on hospital insurance. 

Mr. Barr. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. Bosca. 

Mr. Evins in three instances, in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Vinson, commemorating the 75th 
birthday anniversary of Fleet Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz. 

Mr. PELLY in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Berry and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Roosevett in two instances. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. 

Mr. Dutsxr in two instances and to 
include an editorial. 

To the following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr. ABBITT. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN, 

At the request of Mr. Curtin, the fol- 
lowing Members were granted permis- 
sion to extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Mr. BENTLEY. 

Mr. Dorn of New York. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 14 min- 
utes p.m.) the House, pursuant to its pre- 
vious order, adjourned until Monday, 
February 29, 1960, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1869. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 15, 1960, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration on Great Lakes harbors study. 
Interim report on Fairport Harbor, Ohio, re- 
quested by resolutions of the Committees on 
Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted May 18, 1956, and June 
27, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 347); to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with one illustration. 

1870. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated January 27, 1960, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations, on a review of reports on Sno- 
homish River (Everett Harbor), Wash., re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted July 19, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 348); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with three illustrations. 

1871. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
section 374(b) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, by deleting 
the last sentence thereof”; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1872. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting the report of the Archivist of the 
United States on records proposed for dis- 
posal under the law; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

1873. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to amend section 142 to title 28, 
United States Code, with regard to accom- 
modations at places for holding court, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1874. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting ad- 
ditional material to a letter dated February 
3, 1960, relating to an annual report on posi- 
tions in grades GS-16, 17, and 18 under the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, for 
the calendar year 1959, and which was re- 
corded as executive communication No. 
1787; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

1875. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend titles 
10 and 32, United States Code, to codify re- 
cent military law, and to improve the code”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1876. A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the 


tlement Commission of the United States 
for the period ending June 30, 1959, pur- 
suant to the War Claims Act of 1948 (62 
Stat. 1240; 60 US.C. App. 2001-2016), as 
amended, and the International Claims Set- 
tlement Act of 1949 (64 Stat. 12; 22 U.S.C. 
1621-1627), as amended; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 457. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 6462, a bill to amend the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
so as to provide for certain payments for 
the relief and rehabilitation of needy vic- 
tims of Nazi persecution, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1290). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 458. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 2485, a bill to amend the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, to pro- 
vide compensation for certain World War II 
losses; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1291). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 10636. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 10687. A bill to establish and pre- 
scribe the functions of a U.S. Department of 
Aeronautics and Space, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R, 10638. A bill to permit the free mar- 
keting of gold, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BELCHER: 

H.R. 10639. A bill to amend section 3(b) of 
the act of May 9, 1958 (72 Stat. 105), relating 
to the preparation of a roll of the members 
of the Otoe and Missourla Tribe and to per 
capita distribution of Judgment funds; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H.R. 10640. A bill to donate to the Ke- 
weenaw Bay Indian Tribe, L'Anse Reserva- 
tion of Michigan, a certain tract of Federal 
land with improvements located thereon; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 10641. A bill relating to the leasing of 
certain submarginal lands on Indian reserva- 
tions; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 10642. A bill to amend the River and 
Harbor Act of 1945; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 10643. A bill to change the title of 
the Assistant Director of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 10644. A bill to amend title V of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to re- 
move certain limitations on the construction 
differential subsidy under such title; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 10645. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to provide that funds of 
the United States may be expended for con- 
struction of certain vessels only when such 
construction is carried out by the Secretary 
of Commerce; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 10646, A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to extend the life 
of certain vessels under the provisions of 
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such act from 20 to 25 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 10647. A bill to extend the Library 
Services Act for a period of 5 years; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

HR. 10648. A bill to amend the Judicial 
Code, title 28, United States Code, to provide 
for succession in office of U.S. attorneys; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H. R. 10649. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that full 
benefits (when based upon the attainment 
of retirement age) will be payable to men 
at age 63 and to women at age 60; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 10650. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 10651. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963 for 
the construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 10652. A bill to establish a Federal 
Recreation Service in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 10653. A bill to protect consumers 
and others against misbranding and false 
advertising of decorative hardwood or imita- 
tion hardwood products; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 10654. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the excise 
tax on communications as of June 30, 1960; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 10655. A bill to increase personal in- 
come tax exemptions of the taxpayer (includ- 
ing exemptions for a spouse, exemptions for 
a dependent, and an additional exemption 
for old age and blindness from $600 to $1,200 
under provisions herein defined; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DURHAM (by request) : 

H.R. 10656. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 10657. A bill to establish standards of 
conduct for agency hearing proceedings of 
record; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 10658. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that full bene- 
fits (when based upon the attainment of 
retirement age) will be payable to women 
at age 60; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 10659. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to provide that retire- 
ment computation shall be based on the 
amount of the gross earned salary of an 
individual; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H.R. 10660. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to terminate the tax 
on long-distance telephone service, effective 
at the same time as the termination (pres- 
ently provided for) of the tax on local tele- 
phone service; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 10661. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the excise 
tax on general telephone service for an addi- 
tional year, and to allow a taxpayer a credit 
against such tax for State and local taxes 
paid by him on general telephone service; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


pill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to increase, from $1,200 
to $3,500 in the case of an individual with 
one or more dependents and from $1,200 to 
$2,500 in the case of any other individual, 
the amount of outside earnings permitted 
each year without deductions from bene- 
fits thereunder; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.R. 10663. A bill to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act to provide for re- 
tirement on full annuity after 40 years of 
service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 10664. A bill to amend the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955 to 
correct certain inequities with respect to 
supervisory and other postal fleld service 
employees, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 10665. A bill to modify the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955 with 

to certain salary levels, position de- 
scriptions, and service credit for automatic 
step increases of supervisory and other 
postal field service employees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 10666. A bill to help restore the bal- 
ance between the production of and the 
market demand for wheat, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 10667. A bill to authorize the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture to utilize the services of * 


prisoners for the protection, maintenance, 
and improvement of national forest lands 
and resources; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture 


H.R. 10668. A bill to extend for 5 years 
the period within which World War I and 
Korean conflict veterans shall have a pre- 
ferred right of application under the home- 
stead or desert land laws or the Small Tract 
Act of June 1, 1938, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 


Affairs. 
By Mr. HARGIS: 

H.R. 10669. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to terminate the tax 
on long-distance telephone service simulta- 
neously with the termination (presently 
provided for) of the tax on local telephone 
service; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HARMON: 

H.R. 10670. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 62 to 50 
the age at which widows’ benefits become 
payable thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 10671. A bill to amend the River and 
Harbor Act of 1945; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H.R. 10672. A bill to provide for a pay- 
ment-in-kind program for corn, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 10673. A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide for the pay- 
ment of pensions to veterans of World War 
I; to the Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 10674. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Social Security Act to increase the 
amount of outside earnings permitted with- 
out deductions from benefits, and to liberal- 
ize the provisions under which such earn- 
ings are charged for purposes of such deduc- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 10675. A bill to reduce the cost to the 
U.S. Treasury of farm price and income sta- 
bilization programs, to provide means by 
which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume 
and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribu- 
tion to needy people and public institutions 
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of additional needed high foods, to 
preserve and improve the status of the fam- 
ily farm through greater bargaining power, 
and sashes other purposes; to the Committee on 


BFV KILBURN: 

H.R. 10676. A bill to amend section 404 of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 10677. A bill to provide a program of 
tax adjustment for small business and for 
persons in small business; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H.R. 10678. A bill to provide a different 
basis for determining the amount of money 
to be made available to the State of Michi- 
gan because of the location of national- 
forest lands within such State, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 10679. A bill to amend section 1033 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide nonrecognition of gain to domestic cor- 
porations in certain cases where the prop- 
erty of their foreign subsidiaries is inyolun- 
tarily converted; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 10680. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide that men 
who have attained the age of 62 may retire 
on a full annuity thereunder upon comple- 
tion of 30 years of service; to the Committee 


H.R. 10681, A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H.R. 10682. A bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, to strengthen in- 
dependent competition by providing for com- 
petitive enterprise in the marketing of live- 
stock, livestock products, and other food 
items; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McMILLAN; 

H.R. 10683. A bill to provide for the regu- 
lation of finance charges for retail install- 
ment sales of motor vehicles in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS (by request): 

H. R. 10684, A bill to amend sections 1 and 
5b of the Life Insurance Act for the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 10685. A bill to establish a Federal 
Recreation Service in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico: 

H.R. 10686. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to strengthen in- 
dependent competitive enterprise by pro- 
viding for fair competitive acts, practices, 
and methods of competition, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 10687. A bill to bring employees of 
agricultural stabilization and conservation 
county committees within the purview of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 
1954, and the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H.R. 10688. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 10689. A bill to repeal the provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act which re- 
duce the annuities of the spouses of retired 
employees, and the survivors of deceased em- 
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ployees, by the amount of certain monthly 
benefits payable under the Social Security 
Act; FFP 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

HR. 10690, A bill to clarify the law with 
respect to transportation of airmail, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 10691. A bill to study the use of con- 
servation programs to provide healthful out- 
door training for young men and to estab- 
lish a pilot Youth Conservation Corps; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 10692. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 10693. A bill to prevent the use of 
stopwatches, work measurement programs or 
other performance standards operations as 
measuring devices in the postal service; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 10694. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide that men 
who have attained the age of 62 may retire 
on a full annuity thereunder upon comple- 
tion of 30 years of service; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 10695. A bill to provide for the rota- 
tion in oversea assignments of civilian em- 
ployees under the Defense Establishment 
having career-conditional and career ap- 
pointments in the competitive civil service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 10696. A bill to provide for public 
hearings on air pollution problems of more 
than local significance under, and extend 
the duration of, the Federal air pollution 
control law, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

E.R. 10697. A bill to liberalize the pension 
programs for disabled veterans of World War 
I, World War II, and the Korean conflict; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 10698. A bill to prohibit agencies of 
the United States from imposing contractual 
provisions boycotting vessels trading with Is- 
rael; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. i 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

HR.10699. A bill to promote efficiency 
and economy in the Postal Establishment by 
providing for timely revision of classifica- 
tion, rates of postage, zones, weight limits, 
and other conditions of mailability for cer- 
tain mail matter, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SHORT; 

H.R. 10700. A bill to provide for the re- 
moval of the restriction on use with respect 
to certain lands in Morton County, N. Dak., 
conyeyed to the State of North Dakota on 
July 20, 1955; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H.R. 10701. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to extend for 5 years 
the authorization for appropriations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 10702. A bill making appropriations to 
the of the Navy for the construc- 
tion of six additional Polaris ballistic mis- 
sile submarines; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By ie : TEAGUE of Texas (by re- 

H.R. 10703. A bill to grant a waiver of na- 
tional service life insurance premiums to 
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certain veterans who became totally disabled 
in line of duty between the date of applica- 
tion and the effective date of their insurance; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs, WEIS: 

H.R. 10704. A bill to amend the Sugar Act 
of 1948 to provide for reducing Cuba’s sugar 
quota by the amount of its exports of sugar 
to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
or any nation or area dominated or con- 
trolled by the foreign government or foreign 
organizations controlling the world Com- 
munist movement; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H.R. 10705. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled An act to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 14, 1949, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, YOUNGER: 

H.R. 10706. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, so as to add thereto 
provisions with respect to through bills of 
lading and liability for loss, damage, or in- 
jury to property; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 10707. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce 
a sustained yield of products and services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr, BENNETT of Michigan: 

H.R. 10708. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H.R. 10709. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce 
a sustained yield of products and services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. GAVIN: 

H.R. 10710. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 10711. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce 
a sustained yield of products and services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture; 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 10712. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce 
a sustained yield of products and services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H.R. 10713. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce 
a sustained yield of products and services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANE: 

HR. 10714. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce 
a sustained yield of products and services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

HR. 10715. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce 
a sustained yield of products and services, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 10716, A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce 
@ sustained yleld of products and services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 10717. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 


By Mr. METCALF: 

H.R. 10718. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 10719. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 10720. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 10721. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. RILEY: 

H.R. 10722. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 10723. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr, SIKES: 

H.R. 10724. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 


H.R. 10725. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce 
a sustained yield of products and services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kansas: 

H.R. 10726. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 10727. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. J. Res. 626. Joint resolution providing for 
acceptance by the United States of America 
of amendments to the constitution of the 
World Health Organization adopted by the 
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12th World Health Assembly; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.J. Res, 627. Joint resolution to authorize 
appropriations incident to U.S, participation 
in the International Bureau for the Protec- 
tion of Industrial Property; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KOWALSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 598. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the distribution of nuclear weapons 
and nuclear weapons secrets to other na- 
tions; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. Con. Res. 599. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the distribution of nuclear weap- 
ons and nuclear weapons secrets to other 
nations; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. Con. Res. 600. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the distribution of nuclear weap- 
ons and nuclear weapons secrets to other 
nations; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

H. Con. Res. 601. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the distribution of nuclear weap- 
ons and nuclear weapons secrets to other 
nations; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. MEYER: 

H. Con Res. 602. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the distribution of nuclear weap- 
ons and nuclear weapons secrets to other 
nations; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. WOLF: 

H. Con. Res, 603. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the distribution of nuclear weap- 
ons and nuclear weapons secrets to other 
nations; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
En A 
By Mr. KING of California (by re- 

quest): 

H. Con, Res. 604, Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the need for a revision of the 
social security program to make more ade- 
quate provision for needy aged persons; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SCHERER: 

H. Con. Res. 605. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should not grant further 
tariff reductions in the forthcoming tariff 
negotiations under the provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARR: 

H. Res. 459. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House to require the yeas and nays in 
the case of final action on appropriation 
bills; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. Res. 460. Resolution providing for the 
expenses of conducting studies and investi- 
gations authorized by rule XI(8) incurred 
by the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr, HALPERN: 

H. Res. 461. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the President should call a White House 
Conference on Narcotics; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. Res. 462. Resolution auth the 
President to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing February 16 of each year as Lithuanian 
Independence Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to a balanced bud- 
get, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 10728. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Gertrude F. Moorhead; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R. 10729. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey a tract of land 
at the Jefferson Barracks National Cemetery 
in exchange for another tract of equal acre- 
age; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 10730. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Olga Gadecki and her two minor children, 
Wanda and Stanislaw Gadecki; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10731. A bill for the relief of Carmine 
Spedaliere; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
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By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 10732. A bill for the relief of James 
G. Baldwin, Sr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 10733. A bill for the relief of Achille 

Alfano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H.R. 10734. A bill for the relief of Kuo- 
Hsien Kwong; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary 


By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 10735. A bill for the relief of Ahmad 
Nikbakht; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 10736. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Basilisa Palao Aviles, Sister Maria del Car- 
men Vega, Sister Angela Garcia Cabrera, Sis- 
ter Conception Lopez Bouza, and Sister Ro- 
sanna Filipponi Parronchi; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 10737. A bill for the relief of Rajko 

Barbir; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLIKEN: 

H.R. 10738. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Guala; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R, 10739. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 
Capaldo (or Capaldi); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 10740. A bill for the relief of Paula 
Irene Lewis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 10741. A bill for the relief of Sachiko 
Isa and her minor daughter, Karen Sue; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 10742. A bill for the relief of Masaomi 
(Jack) Yamaguchi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H. J. Res. 628. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
to confer a medal on John Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. J. Res. 629. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
to confer a medal on John Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

H.J. Res. 630. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President of the United States to confer 
a medal on Dr. Thomas Anthony Dooley III: 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.J. Res. 631. Joint resolution tendering 
the thanks of Congress to General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur and to Fleet Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz; and providing for the 
striking and presentation to General Mac- 
Arthur and Fleet Admiral Nimitz of appro- 
priate gold medals in the name of the people 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Estonian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
year 1918 saw the end of the bloodiest 
and costliest war known until that time. 
Belligerents and neutrals alike were 
glad to see the human carnage stop and 
they all welcomed the return of peace. 
To some peoples 1918 ushered in a new 
era; it brought them a prize for which 
they had been fighting for generations 
and even for centuries. In that year 
they regained their national independ- 
ence, and the Estonians were among 
them. 

These people had settled in their his- 
toric land long before the beginning of 
modern times. There, in the northern- 
most outpost of Europe, they led a quiet 
and contented, but strenuous and hardy 
life. They were one of the smallest 
ethnic groups in Europe, and they suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their national 
identity and freedom. Then in 1710 
they were subjected to Russia’s oppres- 
sive czars. For more than two centuries 
they endured that detested regime, but 
they always wanted their freedom and 
were prepared to fight for it. Toward 
the end of the First World War, when the 
ezarist regime in Russia was over- 
thrown, they felt free and on February 
24 proclaimed their independence. 


That was exactly 42 years ago, and to- 
day, unfortunately, independent Es- 
tonia is no more. After the happy and 
joyful two decades of interwar years, 
the country was one of the early cas- 
ualties of the last war and the unhappy 
Estonians were its victims. Since then, 
for 20 years, these sturdy Estonians have 
been suffering under Communist ty- 
rants, but they still cherish, ever fer- 
vently, their freedom and independence. 
Their friends in the free world observe 
their Independence Day, and pray for 
their deliverance from Communist to- 
talitarian tyranny. 


Positive Action on Arab Boycott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, my bill, 
H.R. 10580, was one of several similar 
bills intended to stop our Government 
from canceling agreements with vessel 
owners in the event one of their vessels 
was prevented from loading or discharg- 
ing cargo in any port by the local au- 
thorities because of that vessel having 
previously traded with Israel. Up until 
recently the United States in effect has 
been aiding and abetting in the black- 
listing of American ships. Officially this 


involved the so-called Haifa clause in- 
serted by our Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service in its tanker charters, The 
clause was an outgrowth of an incident 
in 1957, when port officials in Saudi 
Arabia refused to load a tanker called the 
National Peace when it was discovered 
that the same vessel had previously, un- 
der its former name of SS Memory, 
traded with Israel. As is widely known, 
the member nations of the United Arab 
Republic boycott the loading or unload- 
ing of any vessel putting into their ports 
having operated in trade with Israel. 

Those of us who introduced legisla- 
tion, such as my bill, wanted to make it 
clear that the United States does not 
directly or indirectly, overtly or tacitly, 
endorse or enforce the Arab boycott of 
ship operators who trade with Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of Members 
of Congress having introduced proposed 
bills and in response to our protests and 
widespread public indignation the U.S. 
Navy has rescinded its policy of holding 
the operators of chartered ships which 
have traded with Israel responsible for 
any delay occasioned by an Arab boy- 
cott. However, even though the offen- 
sive clause in Navy agreements has been 
removed I would hope the matter is not 
ended there. As I see it, Congress 
should indicate in a positive way that we 
oppose the United Arab blockade re- 
strictions against Israel in the Suez 
Canal as a national moral obligation 
since the Israeli withdrawal from the 
Gaza Strip 3 years ago. 

Affirmative action on legislation such 
as H.R. 10580 would demonstrate to the 
world that the Congress abhors rather 
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than abets the Arab boycott. The sud- 
den recanting of a Department rule is 
hardly the way a great nation should 
seek peaceful conformity with interna- 
tional law on nonmilitary cargo. Let us 
not by our inaction and silence become 
a partner in the Suez Canal ship transit 
discrimination. Each day that passes 
of such official neutralism detracts from 
our national stature and leadership 
among the nations of the world. 

I hope a hearing on H.R. 10580 can be 
scheduled promptly. 


History Shows Purpose of Politics Is To 
Rise to New Challenges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in his news- 
letter for March 3, our able colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
MAN] makes some most thought-provok- 
ing comments which go to the roots of 
the central problem facing our Nation 
today. Although these comments are 
addressed specifically to the Democratic 
Party, they point so cogently and 
sharply to the decision which we as a 
Nation must make soon if we are to 
continue our American tradition of 
greatness that I commend it to the at- 
tention of all thoughtful citizens re- 
gardless of party, and under unanimous 
consent I include this portion of our 
colleague’s newsletter in the RECORD. 

The newsletter follows: 

WRIGET PATMAN’S 1,280TH WEEKLY LETTER, 
For RELEASE Marcu 3, 1960, First CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF Texas, “HEART OF 
THE GULF SOUTHWEST” 

PURPOSE OF POLITICS 

“Political organization is not an end in it- 
self but merely the framework in which hu- 
man purposes can be fulfilled”—so writes, 
this week, C. Northcote Parkinson, a politi- 
cal scientist best known for his Parkinson’s 
Law. 

The human purposes of political organi- 


amply defined: It means that all is well, 
no threats to our survival, 
are no problems at home ex- 
in the realm of Federal finance. 
long since passed when we 
ourselves with the notion 
Russians’ productive efforts were 
to produce only a bungling comedy of 
errors. The era of hysteria has passed, when, 


such as the Russians’ demonstrated supe- 
riority in missiles, space exploration, and per- 
haps scientific training—have led to an un- 
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easy suspicion that all is not well; that the 
foremost challenge of our times is not, as 
the administration thinks, preserving the 
value of the dollar and balancing the Fed- 
eral budget. Considered appraisals such as 
that of Mr. Allen Dulles suggesting that the 
Russian economy is expanding at a rate al- 
most three times as fast as ours, while we 
pursue, with an almost religious zeal, tight- 
money and high-interest policies that both 
stunt our economic growth and retard our 
educational system, are far from comforting. 

One of the most influential ideas of our 
times, whether we know its source or not, 
was expressed several years ago by Arnold 
Toynbee in his efforts to advance a theory 
of history. This is the idea that nations 
have either flourished or declined by the 
responses they have made to new challenges. 
Some have responded to new challenges and 
risen to new heights; others have failed to 
respond and have declined or disappeared. 
Peace and prosperity as we know it, does 
not meet the human purpose of our times. 

Whether there will be a candidate who 
can perceive and state the human purposes 
the Democratic Party is to serve, no one 
can say. In recent years there has been little 
agreement among congressional Democrats 
as to what our purposes are. In the two last 
elections increasing majorities of Democrats 
were sent to Congress but, except for those 
from the farm areas, few have seemed to 
know why. About half have seemed to think 
the people are deeply disturbed and dissatis- 
fied with the administration’s handling of 
our Nation’s affairs; the other half have 
seemed to think they were elected because 
“we have supported Ike’s programs more 
than the Republicans.” This is not to say 
that the Democrats are unworthy; it is only 
to say that the times cry for leadership. 


Agricultural Featherbedding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, where, in 
the great crusade for the economic jus- 
tice and stability of farmers, is the in- 
terest of the consumer protected? 

One of the legislative findings on the 
wheat surplus is that such surpluses re- 
sult in disastrously low prices of wheat 
and destroy the purchasing power of 
grain producers for industrial products. 

No one seems to concern himself with 
the poor consumer and taxpayer, who 
are one and the same and who pay for 
this whole featherbedding business. 

Did it ever occur to anyone that the 
consumer could also use that same pur- 
chasing power to a much greater ad- 
vantage? And a more reasonable use 
could be made than buying $10 billion 
worth of agricultural commodities which 
he does not need, and that should not 
have been produced in the first place, 
and then paying to transport and store 
this vast surplus now rotting in bins— 
while throughout the world at least one 
billion people are on the verge of 
starvation. 

Everyone admits that the farm pro- 
gram is an economic monstrosity border- 
ing on a virtual shambles; yet is allowed 
to rumble along, creaking and groaning 
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upon the taxpayers’ backs, until it will 
collapse from its own sheer weight. 

Family-type farms are giving way to 
industrial type agricultural production, 
or factories in the fields. In spite of this 
inevitable trend, we still find the Gov- 
ernment vast sums of money 
available for the purchase of seeds, ferti- 
lizers, lime, trees, or any other farming 
material. And, in spite of the gigantic 
size of these farm corporations, we find 
the Government in the insurance busi- 
ness covering crops destroyed by floods, 
hail, wind, lightning, or tornado. Tax- 
payers and consumers are subjected to 
the same hazards from these acts of na- 
ture and would suffer just as greatly if 
subjected to them, as would a farmer. 
The only difference is that urban or city 
folk have to buy their insurance from 
private corporations with good hard- 
earned dollars. They are not protected 
by paternalistic Uncle Sam. 

We have spent $22 billion on the 
farmers during the past quarter of a 
century with the net result that we have 
made farmers the wards of the Govern- 
ment under the dole system, which is an 
aee a description of the farm sub- 
sidy. 

The time has come for a new farm 
program which will gradually ease the 
price-control featherbedding from under 
the farm economy. Let the farmer pro- 
duce for the marketplace rather than 
the Government storage bin so that the 
economic law of supply and demand can 
redound to the benefit of both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer of our agricul- 
tural bounty. 


Miss Carol Ann Heiss Wins Gold Medal 
for United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
all of us have followed with great interest 
the VIII Winter Olympic Games now in 
progress at Squaw Valley, Calif. There- 
fore, I am sure you can understand my 
pride in announcing that my constituent, 
Miss Carol Ann Heiss, Ozone Park, N. V., 
has won for the United States its first 
gold medal. Of course, we had no doubt 
that Miss Heiss would win this honor 
as it was the only one left in the figure 
skating field which she had not won. 

In 1956 Miss Heiss took second place 
in the figure skating competition at the 
VII Winter Olympics. She went from 
there to Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Ger- 
many, to win the world championship 
that year. In 1957 she won the women’s 
North American figure skating cham- 
pionship, and in both 1958 and 1959 she 
won the United States and world Sieen 
pionships. With this ou 
ord to her credit, I am sure we all whats 
in her joy at winning this coveted 
honor—one she says she has been work- 
ing toward for 15 years. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of the telegram I have 
sent to Miss Carol Ann Heiss: 


Miss CAROL ANN HEISS, 

U.S. Olympic Team (Skating), 
VILI Winter Olympics, 

Squaw Valley, Calif.: 

Congratulations on your splendid victory. 
We in Queens County, N.Y., especially Ozone 
Park and the Fifth Congressional District, 
take great pride in the honor you have 
brought to yourself, the United States, and 
to us in winning the first gold medal for this 
country. It is impossible for me to find 
words to tell you how happy I am for you, 
your coach, your family, and your friends. 
Your performance in the free skating which 
I witnessed on television was superb. 

Congressman ALBERT H. BOSCH. 


Strong, Decisive, and Realistic Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have promised my constituents that as 
long as I am privileged to serve them I 
will press for a strong, decisive, and 
realistic foreign policy. On July 10, 
1958, I spoke on the question of peace 
and disarmament and warned that it 
was necessary “to come forward with a 
constructive program of our own” if we 
were “to retain leadership in the 
world.” 

I rise now to protest two recent de- 
velopments in our foreign policy. First, 
the administration’s ill-advised decision 
to discontinue our moratorium on nu- 
clear weapons testing, and more recently 
the President's suggestion that we pro- 
vide nuclear weapons to our allies. 

The entire issue of the spread of nu- 
clear weapons is very serious. What 

purpose is served by making the tech- 
niques of total annihilation the common 
property of all? It would only increase 
the risk of nuclear war by accident. It 
would make the problems of control and 
inspection, already a formidable task, 
almost insuperable. It would be catas- 
trophic if a nation in possession of nu- 
clear weapons—supplied by this coun- 
try—were to fall into irresponsible 
hands. The future of the world would 
hang in the balance. Our British allies 
are rightly agitated by this ominous 
prospect. Drew Middleton, London cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, re- 
ports that Foreign Secretary Selwyn 
Lloyd and Defense Minister Harold 
Watkinson “contend that West Germany 
must attain the goals set for it by NATO 
but that it must be denied access to 
nuclear weapons.” 

Our own scientific community is 
gravely concerned with the dangers in- 
herent in a nuclear giveaway program. 
On February 4 the Federation of Amer- 
ican Scientists called the prospect of such 
a move “the most dangerous type of 
shortsighted opportunism,” and declared 
that “supplying atomic weapons to our 
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allies will make inevitable the spread of 
nuclear technology throughout the world 
and doom us to the ultimate 
calamity of nuclear war.” And let me 
remind the Congress that our own hear- 
ings in July 1959 revealed that approxi- 
mately 68,900,000 Americans would be 
killed or injured in even a relatively small 
nuclear war. 

Moreover, the President’s proposal, if 
enacted into law, would infinitely com- 
plicate the possibility of reaching an 
agreement on a test ban and would serve 
to accelerate the perilous armaments 
race. As Norman Cousins, cochairman 
of the National Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy, has warned: 

With each additional nation coming into 
possession of nuclear arms, the danger of a 
runaway situation increases. Once a nuclear 
match is lit anywhere the nuclear fires will 
burn everywhere. The resultant terror will 
produce not peace, but the worst case of 
jitters the human race has ever known. 


Three out of four adult Americans 
favor a ban on atomic weapons testing. 
In December of last year the Gallup poll 
asked the following question: 

The United States and Russia have made 
an agreement to stop testing H-bombs until 
the end of the year. Would you like to have 
this agreement continued next year or not? 


The results: 

For continuation of the ban on nuclear 
testing 77 percent; against continuation of 
the ban on nuclear testing 11 percent; no 
opinion 12 percent. 


The Congress and the administration 
would do well to heed the wisdom of the 
American people. Creative leadership 
demands that we successfully conclude 
agreements to ban nuclear weapons test- 
ing and to halt the arms race. To do less 
is to fail in our duty. 

The new approach at Geneva gives 
further hope that we may have an effec- 
tive ban on world testing, and that we 
should go forward in this extremely vital 
area. 


Let’s Get on the Record With Our 
Spending Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a resolution providing that— 


Resolved, That rule XXI of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“7, No bill or joint resolution of a public 
character making an appropriation shall be 
finally passed, and no amendment of the 
Senate to, or report of a committee of con- 
ference on, such a bill or resolution shall be 
agreed to, unless the vote of the House is 
determined by yeas and nays.” 


This resolution translated into plain 
English as understood in Marion County, 
Ind., means simply that every Member 
of the House must stand up and be 
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counted on the record when he votes to 
spend the people’s tax money. Surely 
the people have the right to know how 
their Congressman votes on spending 
bills. Strangely enough, they usually do 
not get this information. 

Since January we have voted to spend 
in excess of $6 billion on different bills. 
We voted to spend about $27 million for 
the District of Columbia, about $760 mil- 
lion for the Commerce Department, $543 
million for Interior, $4,795 million for 
Treasury and Post Office, and an extra 
$23 million for NASA. Not one of these 
spending bills has been recorded by a 
rollcall vote. Every bill has been 
rammed through on a voice vote and the 
people have not the vaguest notion of 
how I or any other Member voted. 

Frankly I am amazed at the sight of 
some Members screaming e bout economy 
knowing full well that they can vote for 
billions for pet subjects and never get 
their votes recorded. They will make a 
great hullabaloo about bills that amount 
to a fraction of 1 percent of our total 
spending, and then let billions pass 
through this Congress without a mur- 
mur. In southern Indiana, where I grew 
up, they have a saying, “It helps to save 
pennies, but not very much.” It does not 
make much sense to save pennies and 
fritter away dollars. 

All of us know that the income of the 
United States will be around $82 billion 
to $83 billion in this coming fiscal year. 
Most of us agree that we should save 
part of that income to cut the debt. We 
. on where and how to spend the 
rest. 

I intend to vote for less than the total 
the President asked, but in some individ- 
ual instances I will vote for more than 
he asked, Surely my voters should have 
the chance to decide first of all—did I 
vote to spend more than our income; and 
secondly, do they agree with the places 
where I voted to spend their money? 

They cannot find that out from the 
record today. They could if this reso- 
lution were adopted and al! of us were 
forced to stand up and vote on the record 
when we spend money. 


Estonian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, February 24, was the anniversary 
of Estonian Independence Day. It is a 
tragic thing that this occasion receives 
little attention since Estonia, as much as 
any other nation, stands as a constant 
reminder of the basic treachery of So- 
viet dictators and their complete disre- 
gard for the rights of mankind. 

Estonia, due to her brief span of in- 
dependence and isolated geographical 
position with a relatively small popula- 
tion, never received the attention of the 
world that larger nations receive while 
undergoing the same brutal oppression. 
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However, we should maintain the moral 
dedication and strength of our foreign 
policy by continuing to emphasize to the 
United Nations the barbaric domination 
that Soviet forces exercise over Estonia 
and her neighboring Baltic States—Lat- 
via and Lithuania. 

With all the phony Soviet propaganda 
concerning the termination of the cold 
war, we should point to a tragic people, 
such as the Estonians, to remind our- 
selves that until they are restored to the 
political, social, economic, and religious 
freedom that they desire, we will never 
have true world peace. In the coming 
summit conferences, President Eisen- 
hower should be forewarned of the con- 
stant deceitfulness that is the standard 
Soviet diplomatic procedure, when he 
remembers the tragic diplomatic errors 
of his two immediate predecessors. 

Estonia and her brave people in their 
tragic suffering serve to constantly re- 
mind us that only through national 
strength and support of free nations of 
the world, and by efforts to constantly 
expose the insidious worldwide commu- 
nistic agitation can we maintain for our- 
selves and all peoples true freedom and 
world peace. 


Interesting Editorial Comment on the 
Clean Elections Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, pro- 
vocative editorial comment in news- 
papers all across the country has under- 
scored the importance of the clean elec- 
tions bill which recently passed the 
Senate. Thoughtful views on this meas- 
ure were recently set forth by a signifi- 
cant newspaper in Winston-Salem, N.C., 
the Twin City Sentinel. 

In response to this editorial I wrote a 
letter to the editor of the Sentinel. I 
ask unanimous consent to have this edi- 
torial and my response printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the REcoRD, as follows: 


[From the Twin City Sentinel, Jan. 29, 
1960] 


STATES Must CONTROL CAMPAIGNS OR FACE 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 

The Senate's version of a bill widening 

and tightening controls over Federal elec- 

tions—the so-called clean elections bill— 

includes what amounts to a self-defeating 


provision, 

This is the amendment that applies the 
Jaw to primaries involving Federal office as 
well as to general elections. 

Indications are the House of Representa- 
tives Just won’t buy that provision, Speaker 
Sam RAYBURN, reflecting the views of many 


ministration Committee, to which the Sen- 
ate bill will be referred, has said that while 
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he favors raising campaign spending limits, 
the amendment on primaries is “an inva- 
sion of States rights.” Mr, BURLESON. is a 
Texas Democrat. 

The behind the primary 
amendment was stated by Senator KENNETH 
Keatine of New York, one of the sponsors: 
“It is a well-known fact that in roughly 
one-third of our States today success in a 
primary is tantamount to election.” And 
he added that in such States primaries are 
the only important part of the election 
process, and to permit such elections to pro- 
ceed without the same Federal regulations 
which govern elections in other States is 
both unjust and unfair.” 

The New York Senator’s comments were 
directed chiefly at the South, where “tan- 
tamount to election” is a hackneyed but 
applicable phase to describe victory in 
Democratic primaries, 

Realism compels acknowledgment that in 
strong one-party States a corrupt practices 
act applying only to the general election is 
of little consequence. 

Unless primaries are included, the other 
desirable features of the bill such as those 
requiring more detailed reporting of cam- 
paign contributions and requiring reports 
from local and State committees become less 
meaningful. 

To be sure, some States—North Carolina 
among them—have corrupt practices acts 
that regulate campaign spending and re- 
quire reports on contributions. But many 
States in which the p is the con- 
trolling election do not have them. And in 
many that do the penalties for violations 
are too weak to be much of a deterrent. 

The States can rightfully lay claim un- 
der the Constitution to the right to control 
election machinery. But when the States 
neglect their responsibilities and allow 
abuses to creep in, they play into the 
hands of those who advocate more and 
more Federal control of elections, The cur- 
rent movement to impose Federal regis- 
trars on districts where voting rights are 
denied is a good example. 

The provision to include State primaries 
may stymie a clean elections bill this year. 
But it is bound to come up again. And the 
best defense against it would be for the 
Southern States to be able to show that 
their election house is in good order rather 
than to stand on principle alone, 

FEBRUARY 5, 1960. 
Mr. ROBERT F. CAMPBELL, 
Editorial Page Editor, 
Twin City Sentinel, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Dear Mr. CAMPBELL: Your editorial of Feb- 
ruary 2, concerning the inclusion of pri- 
maries, and nominating conventions and 
caucuses in the elections bill which recently 
passed the Senate, has been read with great 
interest. You have certainly analyzed cor- 
rectly the fact that it would have been hypo- 
critical to call this a clean elections bill if we 
left primaries unscrubbed. 

As you point out, applying regulatory pro- 
cedures to general elections in one-party 
States is “of little consequence,” unless pri- 
maries are included. I could not agree with 
you more strongly that the other laudable 
features of the bill, such as the reporting 
requirements, are “less meaningful” if this 
vital segment of the Federal electoral process 
is not covered. 

I hasten to add that one-party States are 
not limited to any particular section of the 
country. For example, there are many con- 
gressional districts in our great Northern 
urban centers or great Midwestern rural 
areas, where nomination almost certainly 
means victory when the ballots are counted. 
Also, I want to emphasize that this amend- 
ment was not intended in any — 4. to * tee 
that there actually are in those 
areas where victory in the aoe or con- 


. 
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vention or caucus means automatic success 
on election day. I merely felt that if the bill 
were to carry out its intent, all phases of the 
Federal electoral process had to be covered. 
While it is certainly to be hoped that 
efforts will be continued to prevent abuses at 
all stages of Federal elections, it does not 
seem to me that such actions completely meet 
the issue. The statutory and constitutional 
bases for Federal regulation of Federal 
elections, including primaries, are clear and 
in point. If we are to make our democratic 
system work at its optimum, certain re- 
straints must be imposed—even if they are 
never invoked—at all levels. That was the 
purpose and the final effect of the clean elec- 
tions bill recently approved by the Senate. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B. KEATING. 


New York Mirror’s National Outdoor 
Exposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I should like to call the attention 
of my colleagues to an event which is 
taking place in New York at this time. 

The New York Daily Mirror should be 
congratulated for establishing what has 
now become a national institution, I 
refer to the National Outdoor Exposition 
currently on view at the Coliseum in New 
York City. 

Without doubt this is the finest sports, 
travel, vacation, and outdoor show ever 
assembled. It has so many great at- 
tractions that it would be difficult to list 
them all. Not only has one of America’s 
great newspapers taken the initiative to 
stage this great showcase of the pleasur- 
able facets of the American way of life, 
but it has philanthropically permitted 
all the proceeds to go to the Mirror’s 
Youth Welfare Fund which in itself has 
and will continue to provide a fine pub- 
lic service in an area where assistance is 
needed most—to guide and mold the 
youth of our Nation into better future 
adult citizens of our beloved country. 

I sincerely wish that such an exhibi- 
tion as the New York Mirror’s National 
Outdoor Exposition could be sent abroad 
to the free countries as well as those be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Our neighbors 
could then realize that what we live and 
work for here in the United States is 
worth while and that the kind of enjoy- 
ment we earn with the fruits of our labor 
is one of the greatest dimensions of hu- 
man freedom. 

I invite my colleagues in the Congress 
to come to New York City over the week- 
end, the show runs through February 
28, and enjoy themselves as much as I 
did at the National Outdoor Exposition. 

This is the perfect place to turn for 
& respite from the many weighty prob- 
lems that concern us all. 

As the Mirror points out: 

Never before have we found ourselves with 
so much time on our hands. It's estimated 
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we now have 2,229 hours each year in which 
to do nothing but enjoy ourselves. Every 
third day for average family is a play day. 

With incomes at alltime highs, average 
working hours meshed to the 5-day week 
and vacations extended to 3 weeks, count- 
less more American families today can afford 
the leisure they like best. 


I am sure each Congressman will find 
something of his home territory repre- 
sented in the National Outdoor Exposi- 
tion. The Mirror has said that the show 
has something for everyone. It cer- 
tainly does and if I were to choose the 
“something” I saw there, I would say it 
is “Americanism at its very best.” 


In Support of Peacetime GI Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, pres- 
ently the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs is holding hearings and consid- 
ering peacetime GI legislation. I be- 
lieve the committee should be com- 
mended for holding hearings early in 
this session, and I am pleased that this 
opportunity has been offered to me to 
express my views in the matter. 

On February 23, I submitted a state- 
ment in support of a program that will 
aid and assure, among other things, 
higher education and vocational train- 
ing opportunities for many young men 
who are now serving in our Armed Forces 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is most gratifying that you have 
chosen to consider early in this session an 
inquiry into peacetime GI legislation. 

I appreciate the opportunity to go on rec- 
ord in favor of a program that will aid and 


lieve it is one involving the question: 
Should we or should we not have a com- 
prehensive approach and a single standard 
in dealing with the education of young men 
who serve in our Armed Forces? This ques- 
tion is equally valid applied to other aspects, 
namely, vocational rehabilitation and guar- 
antee and direct loan assistance for the 
purchase of homes. 

If one concludes that there should be a 
uniform or standard in dealing with 
veterans, then it follows that support should 


have voluntarily enlisted for military service. 

‘There is another overriding consideration. 
While this committee cannot concern itself 
with the entire area of what should be done 
to ve and a 


manpower 
I believe it important to stress such a na- 
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tional approach. To the degree that we 
assure greater educational opportunities— 
to that degree do we assure greater national 
advance and security. Additionally, and of 
paramount importance, the opening of such 
opportunities assures a meaningful measure 
of greater self-dignity and happiness to the 
individual who wishes to broaden his hori- 
zon. Thus, every approach to this problem 
is another step forward in resolving today’s 
need to act positively in offsetting the So- 
viet challenge in education and to perfect 
our democratic concept that an enlightened 
people will be a free people. 

It is my firm conviction that the peace- 
time veteran who would participate under a 
peacetime GI bill, if enacted, would con- 
tribute materially to and be an active citizen 
of his community, State, and Nation. Such 
results would more than repay the invest- 
ment in his education. 

The facts, I believe, bear this out if one is 
to evaluate the results of the World War II 
GI bill and the Korean GI bill. There is no 
reason why such favorable results would not 
likewise be forthcoming if we offer educa- 
tional opportunities to post-Korean veterans. 

In this connection I would like to make 
reference to a press release issued on June 
22, 1954, by the Veterans’ Administration. 
Issued on the 10th anniversary of the World 
War II bill, this release underscored some 
salient facts, and I quote: 

“Through the GI bill, World War II vet- 
erans have become the best educated group 
of people in the history of the United States. 

“Because of their training, they have 
raised their income level to the point where 
they now are paying an extra billion dollars 
a year in income taxes to Uncle Sam. 

“At this rate, GI-bill-trained veterans 
alone will pay off the entire $15 billion cost 
of the GI education and training program 
within the next 15 years.” 

During the hearings in the other body, 


Administration stressed the national values 
which derive from the veterans’ readjust- 
ment training programs. He stated the pro- 

in addition to assisting Korean and 
World War II veterans in making satisfac- 
tory adjustment to civilian life, “also raised 
the educational level and technical profi- 
ciency of the Nation by imparting greater 
knowledge and skill to millions of veterans. 
Thereby, the Nation has been placed in a 
better position to cope with the difficult and 


noted that: “A comparison with World War 
II trainees discloses that a greater propor- 
tion of the Korean trainees have taken 
courses in the scientific flelds or other flelds 
which require the most extensive training 
and knowledge.” 

With facts and figures available on this 
subject—and not just from the aforemen- 
tioned agency—there is no doubt in my 
mind that this worthy record will be con- 
tinued by post-Korean veterans if the oppor- 
tunity is afforded them. 

In view of this, it is difficult for me to 


tion’s spokesmen declare that we are not nor 
will we be “second best“ these proclama- 
tions mean very little if the Administration’s 
position does zon in fact, refiect its lofty 

pronouncements. 
The committee is, of course, apprised of 
the reasoning 
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reau of the Budget advises that enactment 
of these bills would not be in accord with 
the program of the President,” Mr. Flem- 
ming makes the observation that “we believe 
that broad Federal programs in the field of 
education should be broadly conceived to 
serve the needs of all our young men and 
women and to strengthen education in the 
national interest.” 

I heartily concur in this concept. To say 
this is what you are for, however, and then 
to oppose any workable effort to progress in 
achieving a declared goal is merely playing 
with words in order to skirt the issue and to 
rationalize one's opposition. 

Approval of a program for post-Korean 
veterans would be another advance in this 
overall objective to which Mr. Flemming has 
referred. No one supporting it would claim, 
I am sure, that it is the perfect answer to 
a broad national problem and challenge, but 
certainly it can help to minimize further 
the educational problems we do face, 

Mr. Chairman, to the dollar-minded ad- 
ministration there seems to be no connec- 
tion between balancing the human budget 
and the national budget. This disassocia- 
tion cannot overtake our thinking, for if it 
does, then we, as a nation, and as represent- 
atives of a culture, are headed for trouble 
we can ill afford. 

The times demand of our Nation, through 
its leadership, new answers based on new 
and provocative world challenges. How we 
act on the resolution of these challenges will 
determine whether or not we are a first-rate 
or second-rate power. Words alone will not 
determine the outcome. 

Mr. Chairman, I have every confidence 
that you and the members of the committee 
will consider the pending legislation with 
the seriousness you have given to other 
measures also affecting our national stature 
and interests. 


Anniversary of Estonian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to call to the attention of the 
House that yesterday, February 24, 
marks the 42d anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the Repub- 
lic of Estonia. 

It does indeed seem cynical that when 
so many new nations are reco 
independence and self-determination 
throughout the world that those coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe which were once 
independent still remain in captivity. 
Among this number Estonia, of course, 
must be included and, with her Baltic 
neighbors of Latvia and Lithuania, she 
does not even have the fiction of inde- 
pendence as do the other captive na- 
tions. Indeed the history of these three 
small Baltic countries constitutes one 
of the most flagrant and outrageous vio- 
lations of international agreement on 
the part of the Soviet Union that the 
world has ever seen. Ever since these 
three countries were absorbed by the 
Soviet Union, Communist policy has dic- 
tated the eradication of any vestiges of 
nationalism and is attempting to com- 
pletely absorb them into the U.S.S.R. 
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It is, nevertheless, heartening to real- 
ize that the people of Estonia still retain 
their burning desire for freedom and 
independence in spite of the tortures and 
slavery which they have undergone now 
for nearly 20 years. This display of cour- 
age on their part, however, must con- 
tinually be nurtured by evidence of in- 
terest in their behalf on the part of the 
free world and above all by the United 
States of America who is rightly regarded 
as the guardian of hope for their ulti- 
mate freedom. That is why expressions 
of interest on our part, in addition to 
commemorative meetings on this solemn 
occasion, will help to remind the captive 
peoples, including the Estonians, that 
they will never be forgotten in the hearts 
and minds of free men everywhere. 

I trust we will all join in observing 
this national holiday of Estonia and in 
once again expressing the hope that the 
day will soon come when these brave peo- 
ple will be able to observe their own na- 
tional holiday in a free land. Meanwhile, 
our Government rightly pursues the pol- 
icy of refusing to recognize the forced 
annexation of Estonia and are continu- 
ing to recognize the representatives of its 
Government-in-exile. This is the policy 
to which we should all continue to give 
our undivided support. 


Agricultural Featherbedding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fur- 
ther one plods into the jungle of agri- 
cultural featherbedding, the more per- 
plexing and amazing the subject be- 
comes. 

For example, in looking over a list of 
crop price support loans, I note an 
amount of $1,216,699.80 based upon 7,326 
bales of pledged cotton produced by 
Delta & Pine Land Co. The amazing 
part of this item on the list is that the 
Delta & Pine Land Co. is a British-owned 
corporation with farming operations in 
the State of Mississippi. Items such as 
this make one wonder as to whether we 
ought to reevaluate our definition of just 
what is a “farmer.” I further wonder 
where the obligation of a U.S. taxpayer 
to a foreign corporation starts and ends, 
and I conclude from this that a large 
number of corporations are getting a 
free ride on the protection of investment 
capital by hiding behind the overalls, 
and using the label of “farmer” to tap 
the public tills for their own profit gains. 

A perplexing paradox that begs for an 
explanation in this agricultural mess is 
the deep concern for the well-being of 
farmers and their families, and the al- 
leged impending economic misery of this 
particular group. Yet, on the other 
hand, I find an almost complete lack of 
concern for the economic misery of the 
3 million agricultural workers who are 
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excluded from almost all beneficial legis- 
lation provided for other workers. 
These substandard conditions are fos- 
tered, protected, and promoted by the 
very same farmers who demand that the 
taxpayers provide them with the eco- 
nomic security that they themselves are 
unwilling to provide to their workers. 


H.R. 10641 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced H.R. 10641, a bill in- 
tended to improve educational facili- 
ties for the Indian children on certain 
Indian reservations. In my judgment, 
this is one of the important pieces of 
legislation to be passed at this session 
of Congress. 

The bill applies to Indian reservations 
having within their boundaries land pur- 
chased by the Federal Government dur- 
ing the drought years of the thirties and 
which have been termed submarginal 
lands and by Executive order have been 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Interior for administrative pur- 
poses during the past 20-odd years. 

It provides that on such reservations 
where the county or local school dis- 
tricts have assumed the obligation of 
education of the Indian children, along 
with the obligation of education of the 
non-Indian children, that such county 
school districts or local school districts 
shall have the additional inducement of 
the rental money which is received from 
such submarginal lands, such rental 
moneys to be paid to such school districts 
in lieu of normal tax revenues from such 
real property. 

The bill provides that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall execute a lease con- 
tract with the Commissioner of School 
and Public Lands of the State in which 
such reservation is located, and that the 
Commissioner in turn shall sublease the 
lands to Indian or non-Indian ranchers, 
and that the revenue therefrom shall be 
paid to the districts wherein such land 
is situated, which districts are assum- 
ing the obligation of education of the In- 
dian children. 

The purpose of this legislation is two- 
fold: First, it compensates the school dis- 
trict, and the taxpayers of that school 
district, for their diligence in providing 
public educational facilities for the In- 
dian children. There is no question in 
my mind, and I believe no question in the 
mind of anyone, but that the Indian chil- 
dren obtain a better education in public 
schools attended by Indians and non-In- 
dian children alike than they do in the 
Government-maintained and Govern- 


Second, this bill, if passed, would 
serve as a great inducement for coun- 
ties and school districts situated within 
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the outer borders of an Indian reserva- 
tion, having submarginal lands within 
its area, to do a better job of improving 
the school facilities and do a better job 
of providing educational facilities for the 
Indian, as well as non-Indian students. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, there is 
only one solution to the so-called In- 
dian problem and that is education. 
This bill is a step toward improving 
those educational facilities. 

There is another phase I wish to men- 
tion. In school districts such as the 
Todd County School District in my State, 
which embraces the entire unorganized 
county, the school system is handled un- 
der a county board. This county has 
gone a long way in taking over the edu- 
cational facilities on the entire reserva- 
tion. The only school in the county that 
is not completely integrated is the Gov- 
ernment school situated at the Agency 
headquarters in Rosebud. The county 
high school, located at Mission, is com- 
pletely integrated with more than 50 
percent of the students coming from 
Indian homes. It is an example of what 
can be accomplished. 

The Government, of course, makes 
payment to the Todd County School Dis- 
trict through a Johnson-O’Malley con- 
tract or through Public Law 874, but 
these payments do not compensate the 
school district for the cost of operating 
the school for these Indian children. The 
additional revenue arising from the 
leases on this submarginal land would go 
a long way toward filling the gap of com- 
pensating the school district for the cost 
to the taxpayers of this additional edu- 
cational burden. 

When these lands were originally pur- 
chased by the Federal Government and 
taken off the tax rolls, it was stated at 
the time that this land was being pur- 
chased for the benefit of the Indian peo- 
ple. There is no way, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Indian people can be more fully and 
completely benefited than by the use of 
the revenues from these lands to help 
pay the cost of the education of their 
children. 

This bill has the support of the tax- 
paying public in these counties, and it 
has the support of the thinking Indian 
people who believe in better education 
for the Indian children and who be- 
lieve in improving their circumstances 
through the better education, and the 
integrated education, of their children. 


Farm Policies Hinder Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I see where 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment in its report a day or so ago called 
for an increase in American exports and 
making our products better able to com- 
pete with foreign goods by holding down 
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costs and prices. The CED study was 
issued in the interest of reducing our 
deficit in foreign payments. - 

CED is an economic research or- 
ganization supported by certain large 
business corporations. Its trade-deficits 
opinions were in a 32-page report en- 
titled “National Objectives and the Bal- 
ance of Payments Problems.” 

The situation is that U.S. spending 
abroad for goods, services, investment, 
and aid is greater than our receipts 
from exports, income in investments, 
and so forth. The deficit was approxi- 
mately an average of $1 billion per 
annum from 1950 through 1956. But in 
the last 2 years this red figure runs to a 
total of about $7.5 billion. 

The report cited the U.S. high price 
support farm program as the single big- 
gest Government obstacle to increasing 
our returns from overseas. It said our 
farm program prices domestic farm 
goods too high for sale abroad and forces 
the United States to curb trade. 

To this criticism, what solution does 
the administration and the Congress 
offer? The Republican administration 
has long sought legislation to reduce 
farm price supports. This is in line with 
the CED study. On the other hand, 
Democrat agriculture congressional lead- 
ers push for higher subsidy supports. 

My bill, H.R. 10350, would eliminate all 
acreage and price controls and cushion 
the abrupt action by diverting our huge 
Commodity Credit Corporation surplus 
to an expanded food-for-peace program 
on the basis of not disrupting world or 
domestic markets. Such a plan would 
serve to remedy our deficit in foreign 
payments as recommended by CED. 

Many of my friends in the House who 
represent farm areas fear the effect of my 
bill. On the other hand, many others 
tell me their farmers favor some such 
legislation. Meanwhile, Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson warns that if we are 
not careful both the good and bad farm 
programs will be ended. He knows that 
public sympathy is getting worn thin and 
that the people will not stand for con- 
tinuing surpluses and unbearable costs. 

I have plenty of evidence that the pub- 
lic is fed up. I do not know how many 
people worry about the deficit in our bal- 
ance of foreign payments and the eco- 
nomic issues raised by CED. But I do 
know Congress better heed such studies, 
and then in line with strong public opin- 
ion call a halt to the outmoded, obsolete, 
and ineffectual, costly farm support laws. 
The sparks of indignation are in the 
grassroots. Let the politicians fail to 
heed a fanning wind of dissatisfaction on 
the horizon and there will be some Mem- 
bers of Congress from both rural and 
urban districts who one of these days, as 
the saying goes, will show up missing, 

Public opinion, by a large majority, 
favors legislation such as my bill to re- 
peal the farm price supports. The Dem- 
ocrats have quite a majority of this 
House, but watch out, if President Eisen- 
hower and the administration convince 
the voters that the Democrats are re- 
sponsible for not enacting a farm bill to 
end this most costly domestic failure in 
our legislative history. 
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Some grassroots opinions from my 
congressional district follow: ~ 

I believe that price supports, especially 
wheat and corn, should be abolished and 
let these commodities find their own market 
level. The surplusés of those items and the 
cost to the Government or taxpayer is 
ridiculous, g 


I believe in our system of private free en- 
terprise. That is for everybody. I don't 
think that the Government should subsidize 
any person or industry. The farmers that 
realize most out of subsidy programs do not 
need them. The small farmers do not get 
enough out of the program to do them any 
good. 


As for price supports, however low, farmers 
will simply grow more of the supported arti- 
cle because of the assurance of securing a 
cash return. 

Of all Government programs, this makes 
less sense than any other, in my humble 
opinion. I'll admit I’m not well versed in 
this area, but I don’t know of any other line 
of endeavor where you are rewarded if you 
do and rewarded if you don't by the Federal 
Government. 

It seems to me that Members of Congress 
have a terrible responsibility these days not 
only in serving the people but in protecting 
them for themselyes. It’s human nature 
to want everything, I suppose, but govern- 
ments, like friends, have their fiscal limita- 
tions or eventually go bankrupt—an ele- 
mentary fact which millions seem to disre- 
gard. 


Private Power Companies Cashing in on 
Their Share of $15 Billion Federal 
Subsidies From Rapid Amortization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
recalled that during World War I the 
Congress passed legislation to provide 
accelerated amortization of defense 
plants. When we were faced with the 
great war emergency we needed tremen- 
dous expansion in manufacturing plants 
capable of building the arms and arma- 
ments needed for our defense. Private 
industry was understandably reluctant to 
make these very large investments in de- 
fense plants because in many cases they 
were highly specialized and would have 
little usefulness for civilian production, 

The rapid amortization program pro- 
vided that the cost of a defense plant 
could be amortized over a 5-year period 
instead of over its longtime useful life 
as then provided by income tax laws. 
The rapid amortization was, of course, 
deductible as a business expense for in- 
come tax purposes, and thus this pro- 
gram reduced the taxes of defense in- 
dustries. In effect, the cost of the new 
defense plants was largely met by the 
Federal Government in the form of re- 
duced taxes. 

Now certainly this program was well 
justified in the case of aircraft, ord- 
nance and other highly specialized de- 
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ferise plants of little or no use for civilian 
goods. A few accelerated amortization 
certificates had been granted to public 
utilities during the war and during the 
Korean emergency where an expansion 
of power was imperative to serve a criti- 
cal defense industry, such as the Atomic 
Energy Commission. But shortly after 
this administration came into office, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization began to 
issue accelerated’ amortization certifi- 
cates for ordinary expansion of power 
facilities and within the next few years 
practically every power company. in the 
country benefited from these accelerated 
amortization certificates. The Office of 
Defense Mobilization issued some 22,000 
certificates granting over $30 billion in 
rapid amortization to all industries. The 
electric power utilities received fewer 
than 5 percent of these certificates but 
they were allowed $3 billion worth of 
10 percent of the total accelerated 
amortization. 3 

This program of accelerated amortiza- 
tion has cost some $15 billion in lost 
taxes of which the private power com- 
panies alone have accounted for $14 
billion. As a result of this program the 
private power industry became possibly 
the greatest beneficiary of a Federal 
subsidy that was ever enjoyed by any 
nondefense industry. 

It will also be recalled that many of 
us objected strenuously to this generous 
subsidy for the private utilities and one 
of the most constructive achievements 
of the 85th Congress was the repeal of 
that portion of the law which had per- 
mitted the granting of rapid amortiza- 
tion certificates to private power com- 
panies. 

When we debated this matter in con- 
sidering the repealing legislation we, of 
necessity, spoke in terms of estimates of 
tax losses and some spokesmen of the 
private utilities denied that this repre- 
sented a subsidy and that the companies 
would benefit from it. But today we do 
not need to estimate or to guess—we now 
have on the record the facts from the 
books of the power companies them- 
selves regarding the way this unprece- 
dented subsidy has operated for the 
benefit of the private power companies 
and particularly their stockholders. 
Keep in mind that the rates charged 
by private power companies include a 
portion which will be paid in taxes to 
the local and Federal governments. Ac- 
tually private power companies are not 
taxpayers they are tax collectors. In 
substance and under the terms of the 
rate structures approved by State and 
Federal regulatory agencies, the consum- 
ers of a utility pay the taxes in their 
power bills and the utility in turn trans- 
mits the taxes to the local and Federal 
governments. Now let us see what has 
been happening under the accelerated 
amortization program. The private util- 
ities have been collecting the same taxes 
from their customers that they did be- 
fore or that they would collect without 
rapid amortization. But, they paid far 
less in taxes to the Federal Government 
than they collected from their custom- 
ers. To account for this excess of taxes 
they have collected from their custom- 
ers most private utilities have set up 
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what they call “accumulated income tax 
deferral reserves.” These deferral re- 
serves represent the actual tax savings 
of the power companies. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, the latest figures available 
from the Federal Power Commission, the 
private power companies have now ac- 
cumulated some $700 million in these ac- 
cumulated income tax deferral reserves. 

In other words as of January 1, 1959, 

they had already received some $700 mil- 

lion of subsidies in the form of reduced 

taxes. This is only the beginning. Al- 
though the accelerated amortization has 
been repealed the private power com- 
panies will continue to enjoy the bene- 
fits of these subsidies for some years to 
come and eventually the subsidy will 
amount to a total of $1% billion. I in- 
sert herein a list supplied by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission of the private 
electric utility companies with their ac- 
cumulated amortization reserves as of 

December 31, 1958. From this list you 

can see how much tax reduction your 

power company has admitted receiving 

as of January 1, 1959. 

Accumulated income tax deferrals arising 
through the accelerated amortization of 
emergency facilities and the use of rapid 

tion methods permitted under sec- 
tions 168 and 167, respectively, of the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code 
ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANIES, BALANCE AS OF 
DEC. 31, 1958 


Alabama Power Co....-..-..-.. $16, 028, 000 
Appalachian Electric Power Co.. 21, 253, 000 
Arkansas Power & Light CO- 13, 637,000 
Atlantic City Electric Co =- 2,869,000 
Bangor Hydroelectric Co- 115, 000 
Black Hills Power & Light Co—— 
Boston Edison Co.....-....-... 4, 947, 000 
Bostom: Gas o eee 
Brockton Edison CO——— .-------- 

California Electric Power Co.... 2, 262, 000 
California-Pacific Utilities Co... ...---..--- 


California-Oregon Power Co... 3, 791, 000 
Cambridge Electric Light Co 


Carolina Power & Light. 9 
Central Electric & Gas G2 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric 


TTT 1. 742, 000 
Central Illinois Electric & Gas 
a ar 1, 120, 000 
Central Illinois Light Co- 1,841, 000 
Central Illinois Public Service 
CE es See EAR 750, 000 
Central Louisiana Electric Co... 2, 552, 000 
Central Kansas Power CO- 572, 000 
Central Maine Power Co 5, 970, 000 
Central Power & Light Co 6, 110, 000 
osaig Vermont Public Service 
III 562, 000 
Genai Gas & Electric Co... 18, 105, 000 
Citizens Utilities Co_.......-- 107, 000 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
„„ RE eee eT 20, 797, 000 
Colorado Central Power Co 101, 000 
Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Nee 0 1, 378, 000 
Commonwealth Edison Co...... 1, 320, 000 
Commonwealth Edison Co. of 
L 55, 000 


Community Public Service o— 
Connecticut Light & Power Co... 5, 436, 000 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New 


Seep — 21, 044, 000 
Consumers Power Co- 13, 285, 000 
Dallas Power & Light Co 5, 816, 000 
Delaware Power & Light Co- — 3, 221, 000 
Detroit Edison Co, and subsidi- 

e eee 
Duquesne Light Co 1, 649, 000 
Eastern Shore Public Service 

Co. of Maryland——— -=-= — 39, 000 
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Accumulated income tar deferrals, ete—Con, 
Eastern Shore Public Service 

Co. ot Virginia. e mn m mem e 
Edison Sault Electric Co 
El Paso Electric Co............ 
Ellenville Electric Co. on 
Empire District Electric Co... 1,058,000 
Fall River Electric Light Co... ......... — 
Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light 


Florida Power Corp 5, 712, 000 
Florida Power & Light Co- 9. 752, 000 
Florida Public Utilities Co..... 44% 
Georgia Power CO 

Gulf Power Co 

Gulf States Utilities CO- 

Holyoke Water Power COo—— ~......--.. 
Home Light & Power Co....... ........-. ms 
Houston Lighting & Power Co.. 8,569, 000 
Idaho Power Co = 4,388,000 
Illinois Power Co- 6, 749, 000 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 14, 819, 000 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co... 5, 740, 000 
Iowa Electric Light & Power Co. 1,821,000 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co- 135, 000 
Iowa Power & Light Co- 4, 748, 000 
Iowa Public Service Co- - 1,449,000 
Iowa Southern Utilities Co....0 1,007,000 
Kansas City Power & Light Co.. 4,285,000 
Kansas Power & Light Co.... 2,804,000 
Kentucky Power Co- 172, 000 
Kentucky Utilities CO- 2,338,000 
Kingsport Utilities Co- S 10, 000 
Lockhart Power CO — — 
Long Island Lighting Co =- 11,916, 000 


Louisiana Power & Light Co- — 6,851,000 
Maine Public Service Co........ s 
Marietta Electric Co- — 
Michigan Gas & Electric Co- 
Minnesota Power & Light Co.. 4,518,000 
2,961, 000 


Mississippi Power Co- 
Mississippi Power & Light Co 
Missouri Edison Co 
Missouri Power & Light Co...-. = 
Missouri Public Service Co- 
Monongahela Power Co- 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Corp. 
Montana Power Co a 
Montaup Electric Co_....-.-.-. .....--.-.. 
Mt. Carmel Public Utility Co... 
Nantahala Power & Light Co- 
Nantucket Gas & Electric Corp 8 
New Bedford Gas & Edison Light 


New England Power Co. 
New Orleans Public Service 


Cor 
New York State Electric & Gas 


C - 7. 968. 000 
Niagara Mohawk Power Co- 17, 832, 000 
xe Indiana Public Service 

„) a Bo ste SRL Mi ar H 156, 000 
kama States Power Co, (Min- 

rr nim 7, 877, 000 
Northern Virginia Power Co... 20, 000 
Northwestern Public Service Co 
Ohio Edison Co...-.....--..-.. 16, 106, 000 
Ohio-Midland Light & Power 

QO aarti ene ip cinm an ee tisinie schoo E TOAS 
Ohio Power Co................ 26, 429, 000 
Old Dominion Power Co_.-.--.. „„ 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co... 5, 348, 000 
Orange & Rockland Utilities, 
Ar wo r CES -- 2. 769, 000 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co 34, 449, 000 
Pacific Power & Light G 11, 278, 000 
Patchogue Electric Light Co. 106, 000 
Pennsylvania Electric Co 9, 707, 000 
Pennsylvania Power CO 2,040,000 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 18, 430,000 
Peoples Utilities, Inc 
Philadelphia Electric Co- 19. 889, 000 
Plymouth County Electric Co ———— 
Portland General Electric Co... 2, 783, 000 


Potomac Edison CO 2,151,000 
Potomac Light & Power Co. 
Public Service Co. of Colorado... 6, 248, 000 
pepe Service Co. of Indiana, 

10, 961, 000 


3, 499, 000 


Public Service Go. of New Hamp- 


——————.———— — 
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Accumulated income tax deferrals, ete - Con. 
Public Service Co. of New Mex- 


a Sl Se iia etiam ore =-~= $2,501, 000 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma. 7. 477, 000 
Public Service Electric & Gas 

pg eR Ee atta ea A 14, 036, 000 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp-—-—- 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co__.. ...-....--. 
Savannah Electric & Power Co 
Sierra Pacific Power Co_-...... ..-.--..-. 
South Carolina Electric & Gas 

J ͤ GF RE a S 955, 000 
South Carolina Generating Co.. 3, 154, 000 
South Penn Power Co 36, 000 
Southern California Edison Co. 15, 036, 000 
Southern Colorado Power Co 


Southern Nevada Power Co... r 984, 000 
Southern Indiana Gas & Elec- 


8 ( 1, 790, 000 
Southwestern Electric Power 

Ee comes olen regia cw eipy atone bien e S 2, 774, 000 
Southwestern Public Service 

99. cred coe 10, 906, 000 
St. Lawrence River Power Co 98, 000 
Tampa Electric Co enen 
Tapoco, Ino 217, 000 
Texas Electric Service Co- 7, 127, 000 
Texas Power & Light Co 10, 858, 000 
Toledo Edison CO- 5, 187, 000 
Tucson Gas, Electric Light & 

PONO -OOl 2. uc lL int) cheers — 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri... 13, 680, 000 
Union Light, Heat & Power Co.. 77, 000 
United Gas Improvement Co— 
United Illuminating CO. 1,928,000 
Upper Peninsula Power Co 33, 000 
Utah Power & Light Co. 483, 000 


Virginia Electric & Power Co.. 21, 840, 000 


West Maryland Power COo—————„„„!? 
West Penn Power Co- = 4. 926, 000 
West Texas Utilities Co_..... = 2,769,000 
Western Light & Telephone Co., 
FF 1, 936, 000 
Western Massachusetts Electric 
GG —— 1,314,000 
Wheeling Electric Co- 3 352, 000 
Total 703, 662, 000 


1 Formerly Southwestern Gas & Electric 
Co. 


Nore.—Balances shown relate to electric 
operations of the companies only. Com- 
panies allowing the tax reduction to “flow 
through” without restriction or crediting it 
to depreciation reserves are not included in 
the listing. 

(Source: Federal Power Commission.) 


U.S. Proposal on Law of Sea Sovereignty 
Is Fishery Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of February 12, 1960, there appeared 
a news item in the Japan Times, I am 
informed, which has to do with the 
forthcoming Geneva International Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea. 

In a dispatch from Seoul, Korea, an 
American was quoted after meeting with 
Republic of Korea President Syngman 
Rhee to the effect that the Korean leader 
seems to agree with the U.S. proposal for 
a 6-mile territorial waters limit with an 
additional 6-mile fishery limit. 

My point is, Mr. Speaker, that our 
State Department keeps indicating to me 


1960 
that the United States has not publicly 


or privately jeopardized our historic fish- 
ery rights by support of compromise pro- 
posals 


Now the U.S. official quoted in the 
Japan Times was Arthur Dean, chief 
U.S. delegate to the Geneva meeting 
which is to be held by 86 nations start- 
ing March 12, 1960. So when Mr. Dean 
tells reporters, as he did, “I think Rhee 
seems to agree with the U.S. proposal,” 
perhaps it is proof as I have been saying 
that the United States has been lining 
up votes for a compromise. 

Anyone who knows about our Pacific 
Northwest fishery will recognize that the 
U.S. proposal sells out completely the 
American fishermen of the west coast 
who have historically fished off the 
3-mile limit of British Columbia. Our 
bottom fish industry has no other place 
to fish. 

Our Officials seem more interested in 
eliminating a major cause of friction be- 
tween Japan and Korea than to protect 
our own interests. 

It appears that the United Nations- 
sponsored meeting may agree on new 
zones of sovereignty. If the fishing zone 
is extended, the only hope for the Puget 
Sound and Washington State fishermen 
will be the Senate and its refusal to 
approve the Geneva Treaty. 

The U.S. proposal in fishing sover- 
eignty is an international giveaway. 


Department of HEW Admits Need for 
Health Care of Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
port submitted to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, dated April 3, 1959, by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, dealing with medical care and 
other problems of the aged, it was ad- 
mitted that there is general agreement 
that a problem exists, 

The report states: 


The rising cost of medical care and partic- 
ularly of hospital care, over the past decade 
has been felt by persons of all ages. Older 
persons have larger than average medical 
care needs. As a group they use about 244 
times as much general hospital care as the 
average for persons under the age of 65, 
and they have special need for long-term 
institutional care. Their incomes are gen- 
erally considerably lower than those of the 
rest of the population, and in many cases 
are either fixed or declining in amount. 
They have less opportunity than employed 
persons to spread the cost burden through 
health insurance. A larger proportion of the 
aged than of other persons must turn to 
public assistance for payment of their medi- 
eal bills or rely on free care from hospitals 
and physicians. Because both the number 
and the proportion of older persons in the 
population are increasing, a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem of paying for adequate 
medical care for the aged will become more 
rather than less important. 
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Excerpts from the report follows: 


In our society the existence of a problem 
does not necessarily indicate that action by 
the Federal Government is desirable. Briefiy, 
the following are some reasons why the 
Federal Government should act: 

1. A decision against Government action at 
this time would merely postpone an effective 
solution. Since medical costs are a high- 
cost, high-risk group for the aged, Govern- 
ment is in a better position than private 
industry to distribute the cost burden 
broadly and equitably. 

2. A publicly supported program of hos- 
pital benefits for the aged could provide more 
extensive and more adequate protection than 
has characterized much of the private insur- 
ance available to aged persons. 

3. The OASDI mechanism provides a 
ready and equitable method of spreading the 
risk and cost of hospital care for the aged 
over the entire working population. A small 
increase in the present social security taxes 
would provide immediate protection for those 
now eligible for benefits. Persons now at 
work would in turn become entitled to the 
same protection when they reach retire- 
ment age. 


SOURCES AND AMOUNT OF INCOME AND ASSETS 


1. In June 1958, 1 in every 5 persons 65 
and over had a paying job, 

2. In both 1956 and 1957 60 percent of all 
people 65 and over had less than $1,000 in 
money income, Only 20 percent had more 
than 82,000. 

3. In June 1958 there were 8.8 million per- 
sons who were drawing benefits under 
OASDI—this accounted for 58 percent of all 
aged persons, 

BENEFICIARIES IN THE FUTURE 

1. With seven-tenths of our aged popula- 
tion now eligible for benefits it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that beneficiaries today 
are fairly representative of beneficiaries in 
the years ahead. 

2. It is estimated that over three-fourths 
of the aged population will be eligible for 
benefits in 1970, and over 80 percent in 1980. 


USE OF HOSPITALS FOR HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL 
CARE BY AGED PERSONS 

The success of modern medicine in pre- 
venting epidemics and in curing or control- 
ling diseases once usually fatal has brought 
chronic illness, particularly the illness of 
old age, to the fore as a health problem. In 
part because of these new developments, 
older persons have greater need for hospital 
and other medical services than younger 
persons. They may require more elaborate 
types of care than younger persons and their 
recovery is likely to be slower. 

1. The figures from the National Health 
Survey reveals that the aged spent at least 
twice as many days per capita in general 
hospitals as the population as a whole. 

2. Also that acute conditions occur less 
frequently among the aged and chronic con- 
ditions more frequently than among younger 
persons. 

3. Persons who have health insurance 
enter hospitals more frequently, but have 
more short durations than those who are 
uninsured. Older persons with more serious 
medical needs, and those who fear the costs 
postpone getting medical and hospital care 
until the need is overwhelming. 

4. More than 80 percent of all beneficiaries 
incurring medical costs assumed responsi- 
bility themselves for all the medical costs 


they incurred during the year. (HEW page 
28). 
TRENDS IN COSTS OF HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL 


CARE 
The medical care component of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ Consumer Price 
index reflects the rising price trends in the 
United States. 
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1. Over the longer period from 1938 to 
1958 the “price” of medical care as meas- 
ured by the Consumer Price Index increased 
only slightly more than the average for all 
goods and services—43 percent, 

2. However, the price of hospital care rose 
300 percent as compared to 105 percent for 
the entire index. 

INSURED AGE GROUP AND ORGANIZED METHODS 

1. About 121 million persons—72 percent 
of the total population—were covered by 
some form of hospitalization insurance as 
of the end of 1957. 

2. Study by Public Health Service and 
other groups show that between 36 percent 
to 39 percent of the aged 65 and over have 
some type of health insurance (1957). 

3. About 24 percent of the aged population 
or 4 million persons had surgical expense 
insurance in September 1956. 

4. The Census PHS survey found that half 
of the aged population still in the labor 
force had hospitalization insurance while 
only about a third of the aged not in the 
labor force were insured. 

5. The HIF-NORC study showed that of 
those persons aged 65 and over having 
health insurance in 1957 about 56 percent 
first obtained their insurance through a 
place of employment. (HEW p. 45). 


EXISTING VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE 
MECHANISMS 


1. General categories of medical insurance 
underwriters can be classified under the fol- 
lowing headings: Blue Cross, Blue Shield 
Surgical Plan, group insurance companies, 
accident and health companies, and inde- 
pendent plans. 

2. The differences of the health insurance 
coverage of the aged and that of the younger 
population lie mainly in the area of (1) 
benefits available, (2) premium costs, (3) 
sources of financing. 


EXTENT OF COVERAGE 


1. A program of hospital benefits for per- 
sons eligible for old-age survivors, and 
disability insurance would protect a little 
over 70 percent of the aged population in 
1960. By 1970 it would reach an estimated 
76 percent and in 1980 a little over 80 per- 
cent of the persons then aged 65 or over. 

2. Cost per day of hospital care—the re- 
port decided to use as a basis for the projec- 
tions a cost of $21 a day for the aged and 
disabled, and $23 a day for younger widows 
and children as of 1956. 

3. The estimated costs of hospital service 
benefits for persons who will be eligible for 
OASDI in 1960 are shown in table I, these 
costs with a 30-day limit would be around 
$800 million. If the benefit covered 90 days 
of hospital care in a year, the cost in 1960 
would be about $990 million. 

4. Long-range costs, it would appear, 
would run 5 percent of payroll for 60 days 
up to 1970. The percentage of taxable pay- 
roll for the 1960 estimates was 4.2 percent. 

5. There is very little experience on which 
to base an estimate of the cost of a nursing 
home service benefit, whether such a benefit 
were limited to skilled nursing home care as 
a substitute for hospital care or applied 
broadly to nursing home care of all types. 
(HEW p. 83). 

METHODS OF PROVIDING HOSPITAL BENEFITS 
OTHER THAN THROUGH USE OF THE OASDI 
MECHANISM 
1. Stimulation of voluntary health insur- 

ance through pooling, reinsurance, regula- 

tion, or checkoff of premiums for OASDI 
beneficiaries. 

2. Federal subsidies to private carriers to 
cover above-average risks or to supplement 
premiums from persons of low income. 

3. Federal grants to the States for medical 
care for the indigent and medically indi- 
gent (HEW, p. 90). 


ay AL ¾.] eS AT 
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REASONS ADVANCED AS TO WHY THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT TAKE ACTION 
1. The proponents of a walt and see” po- 

sition feel that more people of the aged 
class are covered today through some type of 
health insurance than ever before. They 
feel that it is reasonable to expect that the 
proportion of the aged population covered by 
voluntary insurance will increase. 

2. A compulsory program to provide in- 
surance would undercut voluntary efforts 
to meet the particular need. A decision to 
initiate a compulsory insurance program 
would be virtually irreversible. 

3. Fear that pressures would develop for 
extending a hospital benefits program to in- 
clude other components of the medical care 
bill. 

4. It is difficult to estimate with any accu- 
racy the future cost of medical care. 

5. Pressures would also develop for ex- 
tending insurance against the cost of hospi- 
tal and other medical care to the working 
population and their dependents. Workers 
who were paying social security taxes might 
object to waiting until they reached retire- 
ment age to get such protection. 

6. Federal action would result in a dimi- 
nution of responsiveness to varying individ- 
ual and local situations and the fear that 
this type of legislation would lead to a dis- 
placement of local and private arrangements 
by centralized governmental programs, 


A Threat to Our Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Members 
of the House to a situation which, I be- 
lieve, is a real threat to our democracy. 

Within the shadows of the Capitol of 
the United States we are being treated 
to a spectacle so terribly reminiscent of 
the rise of Adolf Hitler and the fall of the 
German Republic as to bring shudders to 
all of us who believe in what our country 
and Constitution stand for. On the very 
streets of Washington, on almost every 
Saturday afternoon, handbills are being 
distributed that call for the erection of 
gas ovens to exterminate the Jews. 
Think of this—these people are calling 
for the mass murder of some 6 million 
fellow citizens just as did the infamous 
Hitler. He openly, and without shame, 
seeks to pit white man against colored 
man by open attempts at stark terror. 
He is endeavoring to stir up bigotry and 
race prejudice right here in Washington. 

Iam referring to a man named George 
Rockwell and his American Nazi Party 
who are openly advocating the destruc- 
tion of the very fabric of our national 
being. There can be no other purpose 
than that. He who calls for such action 
is intent upon the destruction of our 
country and all that it has stood for these 
185 years. 

Rockwell and his people have been dis- 
tributing this material openly and with- 
out any hindrance on the part of the 
police officials of this city. The laws of 
the District clearly state that it is for- 
bidden to act “with intent to provoke a 
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breach of the peace, or under circum- 
stances such that a breach of the peace 
may be occasioned thereby,” to act “in 
such a manner as to annoy, disturb, in- 
terfere with, obstruct, or be offensive to 
others.” If this law has any meaning 
whatsoever, it means that such highly 
provocative, insulting, and fighting words 
uttered in crowded places are outlawed. 

Very recently one of our fellow citizens 
of the Jewish faith, a Mr. Berman, who 
lives in nearby Virginia, was handed a 
copy of this handbill, and he responded 
in the only way that an American could 
who was being attacked—he attempted 
to wrest this scurrilous material from the 
hands of the man who was distributing 
it. It is ironic to note that this man, 
Berman, who did precisely what every 
American has done over the years—re- 
plied with force to a threat of force— 
was placed under charges. Amore grue- 
some miscarriage of justice could not be 
imagined in the most fevered and de- 
ranged mind. Americans are being de- 
prived of the right to defend themselves 
and their families from the threat of an 
awful death, 

There have already been acts of vio- 
lence; bombings have occurred in vari- 
ous parts of the country and other acts 
of lawlessness have been revealed. This 
Rockwell, the most contemptible of our 
civilization, is setting an example that 
can threaten our way of life. This we 
cannot, and should not, in any way, con- 
done. If we do not put an immediate 
stop to these acts of terror, we are giving 
encouragement to the acts of a madman. 

The right to free speech, which Rock- 
well claims, and in which the Washing- 
ton police seem to concur, hardly goes 
so far as to protect acts of violence; 
it hardly goes so far as to protect an 
act designed to upset freedom of re- 
ligion. The police power of the state 
is sufficient to protect itself. The self- 
serving protestations of Rockwell are not 
to the point. 

It is our solemn duty to use every 
means at our command to remove this 
ugly blotch. To fail in that duty would 
be an act of disloyalty to the half mil- 
lion of our loved ones who gave their 
all just to stamp out this very thing. 
It is unthinkable that those of our be- 
loved dead who fought to protect our 
on have died so completely in 
vain. 

I have indicated at least one approach 
to the problem in the local law which 
proscribes an incitement to violence but 
I believe that there may be others which 
are pertinent to this. Among the 
other local laws is one that requires 
certain formalities from those who so- 
licit contributions. Rockwell has been 
soliciting such contributions. 

The Charitable Contributions Act— 
and it is grim to think of Rockwell's re- 
quests coming under the head of char- 
ity—may be the very device which our 
police force here in Washington can use 
to suppress this menace. 

Beyond a shadow of a doubt, Rock- 
well is disruptive to the peace and se- 
curity of our Nation. He is doing vio- 
lence to traditions of our country and 
wishes to overturn them by force. I 
would maintain that the actions of 
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Rockwell may well be considered by the 
U.S. attorney in connection with the 
Smith Act. 

The actions of Rockwell and perhaps 
other of his kind are a cancer on the 
body of our Nation. We here in Con- 
gress would be remiss in our duties if 
we did not take every step available to 
us to remove this ugly growth of bigotry 
and prejudice. 


What Private Power Companies Are Doing 
With Their Federal Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I have previously in- 
serted in the Recor a listing of the sub- 
sidies the private power companies haye 
received in the form of tax reductions 
under the accelerated amortization pro- 
gram. 

The question occurs, what is happen- 
ing to this accumulated income tax sub- 
sidy? Well, many power companies are 
now distributing these income tax re- 
serves to their stockholders in the form 
of dividends and, believe it or not, these 
dividends are tax free. As a matter of 
fact several power companies are paying 
all of their dividends from this income 
tax reserve fund and, therefore, their 
dividends are 100 percent tax free. The 
stocks of these companies are, of course, 
greatly enhanced in value, especially to 
those in higher income tax brackets who 
would like to decrease their own income 
taxes; and brokers in utility stocks have 
been quick to point out this advantage to 
possible purchasers. For example, in the 
December 3, 1959, issue of Public Utilities 
Fortnightly the reader is advised: 

It appears likely that the dividends on 
California-Oregon Power will remain fully 
tax free in 1959 and 1960, but after 1960 the 
percentage may decline and it is uncertain 
whether any part of the dividends will be 
free of income tax after 1960 when acceler- 
ated amortization will run out * * * and; 
Pacific Power & Light preferred and com- 
mon dividends * * * will probably remain 
fully tax free for about 5 years, due to 
accelerated amortization in connection with 
the company’s large hydro projects. 


I insert here a list of some eight power 
companies whose dividends are entirely 
or almost entirely tax free because they 
are paid out of the income tax deferral 
reserve funds. These eight private power 
companies paid out $72,548,754 in tax 
free dividends to their stockholders in 
1958 and presumably about an equal 
amount in 1959. It is quite likely that 
most of the stock was held by stockhold- 
ers subject to income tax rates of 50 per- 
cent or more. Thus, having originally 
reduced the taxes of the power company 
by some $150 million in those 2 years 
the rapid amortization program may 
now provide a further reduction of any- 
where from $50 to $75 million in taxes 
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to the fortunate stockholder of these 
companies. Thus, we see how subsidies 
proliferate other subsidies. 


Ca tea ag Oregon 
Detroit 3 
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The above are by no means the only 
private utilities who are paying out these 
income-tax windfalls to their stockhold- 
ers. Only a few weeks ago the Federal 
Power Commission supplied a list of 23 
power companies “whose 1959 common 
dividends may be fully or partially ex- 
empt from a Federal income tax,” which 
I append below with an estimate of the 
percentage of their dividends that will 
be tax free. 


Pereent 
Company dividends 

tax-free, 

1959 

California Electric Power 62 
California Oregon Power... 100 
Central Louisiana Electric. 5 
30 or 35 
37 
36 
60 
45 
8 
Maine Public Service 13 
Niagara Mohawk Power 67 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 30 
Pacific Gas & Electric. 30 
Pacific Power & Light. 100 
Portland General Electric. 47 
40 
14 
— 50 
19 
Virginie Electric & Power. 10 
ashington Water Power 55 


The Federal Power Commission has 
approved these bookkeeping reserves of 
income tax deferrals and their distribu- 
tion to stockholders in dividends. Not 
all private utilities want to treat this tax 
subsidy in this way. The Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Co., indeed, is presently in 
a little trouble with the Federal Power 
Commission in regard to these tax sav- 
ings. Niagara Mohawk listed their tax 
reduction as income and credited it to 
unrestricted earned surplus. This, of 
course, was a very frank admission that 
these tax savings would constitute a 
windfall and would never have to be re- 
paid. By doing this Niagara Mohawk 
increased the equity of the common 
stockholders and this, of course would 
make it possible for it to ask for higher 
rates in order to provide for the usual 
return on the total equity invested in 
the company. If this were allowed, the 
tax savings provided by this gigantic sub- 
sidy would be used to increase the power 
rates to the customer and thus he would 
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in effect be paying those taxes, or a 
portion of them, all over again. 

The Federal Power Commission was 
not unanimous in its ruling on the treat- 
ment of these tax savings by the private 
power company. Commissioner William 
R. Connole protested the decision of the 
Commission and I insert herein a report 
of his protest given in a speech before 
the Electric Consumers Information 
Committee on June 9, 1959, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., as reported in News for 
Electric Consumers: 

JUNE 12, 1959. 
FPO COMMISSIONER Says UTILITIES SHOULD 
Pass Tax SAVINGS ON TO CONSUMERS 


“I see no reason for permitting utilities to 
charge you and me for costs which will never 
be paid,” said Commissioner William R. 
Connole, of the Federal Power Commission, 
recently. 

Predicting that State regulatory commis- 
sions will swing away from the misuse of 
liberalized depreciation, Connole declared 
that “enlightened electric utilities have 
done what they should do without being 
told“ on this issue. 

Connole spoke at an ECIC luncheon meet- 
ing June 9 in Washington, D.C., on the sub- 
ject of liberalized depreciation under section 
167 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
This section permits companies to write off 
more of the cost of a plant in the early years 
of its life for tax purposes. The result is a 
lower tax bill for the company. 

But while using liberalized depreciation 
for tax purposes, some utilities have used 
normal depreciation—and consequently nor- 
mal taxes—in listing costs for ratemaking 
purposes before State regulatory commis- 
sions. Some 17 or 18 State commissions 
have permitted this double standard, with 
this result: 

Consumers pay rates based on the utility's 
normal tax bill. But the utility, using lib- 
eralized depreciation, pays only part of the 
tax money it collects from consumers. The 
utility keeps the remainder of tax money for 
its own use, a subsidy. 

Consumer groups have long urged that 
the tax saving which the utility enjoys un- 
der liberalized depreciation should be passed 
on to the consumer—the one who pays the 
tax bill—in the form of lower rates. About 
five State commissions have recently agreed 
with this view. The issue is pending in 
other States. 

The private electric companies are divided 
on the issue. At a recent meeting of the 
National Conference of Electric and Gas 
Utility Accountants in Chicago, opinions 
ranged from keeping the tax savings for the 
company only to sharing them with con- 
sumers. In the middle, some companies 
espoused compromise, while others urged 
outright repeal of section 167. 

One company agreeing with consumers 
and Connole on this issue is the Hartford 
Electric Light Co. Said John B. Madigan of 
this firm at the industry meeting: 

“Management has an obligation to keep all 
operating costs as low as possible. Certain- 
ly this obligation should extend to the area 
of one of our largest items of expense, name- 
ly, taxes.” Madigan noted that his company 
cut its tax bill by 14 percent in 1957 and 30 
percent in 1958 by using liberalized depre- 
ciation, and then asked: 

“If it were possible to effect a saving as 
large as this in any of the other categories 
of expense, would we hesitate to do so? If 
a regulatory commission treats us fairly in 
most respects, as ours happens to do, we 
cannot object if they believe that these tax 
reductions should be used for the benefit of 
the customer.” 

In endorsing this position at the ECIC 
meeting, Connole pointed out that “enlight- 
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ened electric utilities” pass the savings on to 
the customers “primarily because there is 
nothing more embarrassing than huge 
amounts of reserves in the company's bal- 
ance sheets. And when they follow the 
practice of liberalized depreciation, reserves 
will accumulate unless they are written off 
in lower rates to the customer.” 

Connole countered the prime argument 
used by commissions and utilities in faver 
of the double standard—namely, that at 
sometime in the future, at the end of the 
writeoff period, the company will have to 
pay more taxes. This just isn’t so, said Con- 
nole. 

“Liberalized depreciation is a tax reduc- 
tion, not a tax referral.” 

He explained that by its very nature an 
electric utility is an expanding dynamic 
business. Even if it just replaces what it 
wears out, without adding a single new cus- 
tomer or new foot of line (which is virtually 
impossible), its tax liability will always be 
less at the end than at the beginning of its 
operation. 

Connole concluded: “There is no need, 
therefore, to deduct from reserve for taxes. 
Although the tax liability will be forever re- 
duced for the companies, those favoring 
normalization (keeping the tax savings 
themselves) say that they want to set up a 
tax reserve. 

“I see no reason for permitting utilities to 
charge you and me for costs which will 
never be paid.” 


Furthermore, not all States are going 
along with the theory of the private pow- 
er companies that the stockholders 
rather than the customers ought to bene- 
fit from this very generous Federal sub- 
sidy. The public utilities commission 
of several States are taking the position 
that these tax savings should be passed 
on to the consumer in the form of lower 
power rates. 

We note in many magazines the ex- 
pensive advertising by the private power 
companies charging that public power 
is subsidized. These charges are always 
made in the vaguest and most general 
terms and never substantiated in dollar 
and cent figures for a very simple rea- 
son—because there is no substantiation 
for this charge. But, as the figures in re- 
gard to these tax reductions indicate, 
the private power companies themselves 
are cashing in on one of the most gen- 
erous subsidies any group has ever re- 
ceived from any government. 


Pacific Missile Mess 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in the 
February 15 issue of the New Leader 
there is published a fine article by the 
junior Senator from Montana, MIKE 
MansFietp, entitled “Pacific Missile 
Mess.” In it, the assistant majority 
leader demonstrates, through his usual 
cool and constructive analysis, the in- 
adequacy of the administration's policy, 
or lack of policy, with respect to the use 
of the high seas for the testing of nu- 
clear weapons and missile systems. 
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The article makes clear that the prin- 
ciple of freedom of the seas, which has 
been a cornerstone of American foreign 
policy for longer than the life of the 
Constitution itself, is involved in these 
tests. It calls for an urgent effort to 
obtain international agreement to mini- 
mize the risks and provocations incident 
to them. 

I think such an effort should most 
certainly be made, Mr. President. I ask 
that the article may be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pacrīc Miss m Mess 
(By MIKE MANSFIELD) 

It has been said that any American criti- 
cism of the recent Soviet missile tests in the 
Pacific is akin to the “pot calling the kettle 
black.” The very use of the analogy is tacit 
recognition that there is something amiss in 
the way the Pacific is being used for the 
testing of dangerous scientific and military 
devices. Black on the American pot, if such 
there is, hardly serves as a detergent for the 
black on the Soviet kettle. 

The administration’s position on the So- 
viet tests is to close its eyes to any discolora- 
tion on either vessel. It merely holds that 
since the tests which we have conducted are 
perfectly valid under our interpretation of 
international law, we can hardly protest the 
Russian experiments. In short, what we may 
do so may they. 

This position is undoubtedly in accord 
with the spirit of Camp David. But can the 
same be said for the recent Russian tests? 
Consider for a moment the circumstances in 
which they have taken place. The Pacific is 
® vast ocean and the Russians have been 
looping missiles into its remote northwestern 
stretches for some time. Indeed, they have 
been using parts of the Arctic in the same 
fashion. These earlier Soviet activities, 
which were scarcely publicized, involved lit- 
tle, if any, interference with international 
shipping, fishing, or air transport. In short, 
they took place without causing any world- 
wide ripples. In that respect they were not 
too different from our present employment 
of the Vandenberg missile range which goes 
out several thousand miles into the desolate 
southeast Pacific from California, or the 
Canaveral range, which extends from Florida 
into the south Atlantic by arrangement and 

t with most of the nations along 
the line of fire. 

In the recent shoot, however, the Russians 
chose an impact area astride a region through 
which pass major American lines of commu- 
nications with allied nations in the Western 
Pacific. It is a region of considerable im- 
portance to world commerce and Pacific fish- 
ing. It is the same region in which some 
of our earlier nuclear tests were conducted. 
The Russian test actions began after a 
brusque 10-day advance announcement 
which had the effect of putting up a “no 
trespassing” sign on 27,000 or more square 
miles of ocean. The impacting of the Soviet 
missile in the test area was the signal for 
a worldwide publicity campaign on Soviet 
prowess in this field. 

The recent Russian tests may well have 
had valid scientific purposes in the sense 
that they could be forerunners of further 
explorations of space. Regardless of ultimate 
scientific objective, however, can there be 
any doubt as to the immediate political and 
propaganda purposes of these tests? The 
manner, place, and timing of the undertak- 
ing were clearly a demonstration of advanced 
Soviet military technology to the entire 
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world, and to Pacific nations—notably 
Japan—a pointed indicator of a Soviet 
nuclear missile capacity to cut Pacific sup- 
ply lines, This, to say the least, was hardly 
an appropriate prelude to the first summit 
conference for the purpose of easing inter- 
national tensions. 

Perhaps this Nation would have been in 
a better position to deal with these disturb- 
ing implications of the recent Soviet action 
had we ourselves given more consideration 
in the past to the long-range problems in- 
volved in any one nation’s use of the oceans 
for military and scientific tests. Some of 
us in Congress have long been concerned 
with these tests, despite the fact that every 
precaution has been taken to safeguard the 
rights of other nations and prompt consid- 
eration has been given to those who were 
inadvertently injured by them. 

As early as 1955, I suggested a summit 
conference to deal with the single question 
of international agreement to end dangerous 
nuclear testing on a multilateral basis. It 
was not until years later, after Adlai Steven- 
son was pilloried for a similar advocacy dur- 
ing the 1956 campaign, that the administra- 
tion came to the point of recognizing even 
the respectability of such a position. Now 
it embraces this position. In the same 
fashion, as early as 1954, the Government 
was urged to give full recognition to its 
moral responsibility to the inhabitants of the 
Marshall Islands who were inconvenienced by 
the Pacific nuclear test series of that year. 

In retrospect, it would appear that fasci- 
nation with our own scientific achievements 
has led us to overlook a grave problem to 
which these achievements, along with those 
of other nations, are giving rise. There has 
been building for some years a challenge to 
one of the oldest and most fundamental doc- 
trines of American foreign policy. Since the 
beginning of the Republic we have been 
powerful advocates of the basic concept of 
free and responsible usage of the high seas 
by all nations on the basis of equality. We 
have fought for this principle and we have 
pressed constantly for the development of 
international law which would safeguard it. 
Just recently we signed four conventions on 
the law of the sea which advance this prin- 
ciple to a new high point of universal ac- 
ceptance, 

Yet these conventions are completely 
silent on the problem of usage of the sea 
for scientific and military tests. Neverthe- 
less, when they are not an outright danger 
to the nationals of other countries these 
tests can be a source of jeopardy to their 
equal right to navigate and to fish the high 
seas, We may well ask why this country has 
failed to press for recognition of this grow- 
ing problem and at least the beginning of 
international action to deal with it. When 
the conventions were before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on January 20, 
1960, this question was put to Arthur H. 
Dean, an eminent authority on the law of 
the sea and this country’s principal negotia- 
tor at the conferences: 

“Mr. Dean, do you not see in the present 
almost complete national license to use the 
seas for dangerous and sometimes destruc- 
tive tests, a possibility of a grave challenge 
to both of our basic concepts of the law of 
the sea—that is, to the concept of freedom 
of the sea and responsible usage of the 
sea?” 

Mr. Dean: “Yes, I do, and that is why I 
sincerely hope that something along these 
lines will be done.. “ 

Further conferences at Geneva will con- 
sider some of the questions which are posed 
by nuclear tests. It is not farfetched, how- 
ever, to consider what will happen if some- 
thing is not done soon about all forms of 
testing on the high seas, missile no less than 
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nuclear. Already the Soviet Union, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom have 
staked out large areas of the Pacific at vari- 
ous times and labeled them Mare Nostrum 
for the duration of test series. Soon other 
nations will begin to follow suit. There have 
been protests raised against this practice, 
particularly by the Japanese, but the protests 
have gone unheeded. 

The fact is that international law on this 
practice is virtually nonexistent. As we in- 
terpret the law, it would now be perfectly 
legal for the Russians to conduct tests on the 
high seas within sight of San Francisco or 
for us to do the equivalent off Vladivostok. 
To carry the absurdity a step further, sup- 
pose by pure coincidence both the United 
States and Soviet Russia announced at the 
same time that they were cordoning off 
the same area of the Pacific at the same 
time for the purpose of conducting scientific 
experiments. What then? Who would defer? 
What of the questions of national prestige 
which would be involved in the backing 
down of one side or the other? What of the 
possibilities of accidents or grave incidents if 
both decided to test in the identical area? 

It is clear that if we have not already 
reached it, we shall very soon be at a critical 
point in the matter of use of the high seas 
for the testing of scientific and military de- 
vices. It is no answer to this problem to 
say, as has been said, that if we do it so can 
they. One would hope that regardless of the 
the degree of black on the pots and kettles, 
the accumulated experience of the postwar 
years would urge us to take the lead in deal- 
ing with the problem. One would hope that 
the recent Soviet tests might provide such 
& glaring revelation of the way in which the 
world is headed in this matter that it will 
prompt a strong American initiative in our 
own interests as well as in the interests of 
all nations. 

What is clearly needed is an urgent effort 
to obtain international agreement not to 
stop essential sclentific testing on the high 
seas, but to see to it that this practice by 
any nation is so pursued as to minimize its 
provocations, and the risks and inconven- 
jence to which it may subject other nations. 
The challenge of the Soviet missile tests is a 
challenge to act in order that the Pacific and, 
indeed, all oceans remain mare omnium 
rather than a collection of national maria 
nostra. 


Seventy-fifth Birthday of Fleet Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, February 24, Fleet Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz was honored throughout this 
country and in many overseas areas on 
the occasion of his 75th birthday. Fleet 
Admiral Nimitz began his brilliant naval 
career 59 years ago when he was ap- 
pointed to the U.S. Naval Academy from 
the 12th Congressional District in Texas 
in 1901. His actions in the Pacific dur- 
ing World War II will live in history 
forever. 

Fleet Admiral Nimitz was ordered to 
duty as commander in chief, Pacific 
Fleet, with the rank of admiral effective 
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December 31, 1941. He was presented 
the Distinguished Service Medal by the 
President, awarded in the name of Con- 
gress, with the following citation: 

For exceptionally meritorious service to 
the Government of the United States in a 
duty of great responsibility as commander 
in chief of the Pacific Fleet since December 
31, 1941. At the most critical period of 
the present war in the Pacific he assumed 
command in that area and, despite the 
losses at Pearl Harbor and the tragic short- 
age of vessels, planes and supplies, organized 
his forces and carried on defensive warfare 
which halted the Japanese advance. As rap- 
idly as ships, personnel and material became 
available, he shifted from defensive to of- 
fensive warfare and, by his brilliant leader- 
ship and outstanding skill as a strategist, 
enabled the units under his command to de- 
feat the enemy in the Coral Sea, off Midway, 
and in the Solomon Islands; and to capture 
and occupy the Gilbert and Marshall Islands, 


He was also awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal by the Navy Department, 
for “Exceptionally meritorious service as 
commander in chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet.” 
The citation states that— 

His conduct of the operations of the Pa- 
cific Fleet, resulting in successful actions 
against the enemy in the Coral Sea and off 
Midway Island was characterized by unfail- 
ing Judgment and sound decision, completed 
with skill and vigor. 


On October 7, 1943 he was redesig- 
nated commander in chief, Pacific Fleet 
and Pacific Ocean areas. By act of Con- 
gress, approved December 14, 1944, the 
grade of Fleet Admiral of the US. 
Navy—the highest grade in the Navy— 
was established, and on the next day 
the President nominated and, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, ap- 
pointed Admiral Nimitz to that rank. 

In September 1944 Fleet Admiral Ni- 
mitz was one of the signers for the 
United States when Japan formally 
signed the surrender terms aboard the 
battleship Missouri in Tokyo bay. 

On October 5, 1945, which had been 
Officially designated as Nimitz Day here 
in Washington, Admiral Nimitz was 
presented a Gold Star in lieu of the third 
Distinguished Service Medal by the 
President “for exceptionally meritorious 
service as commander in chief, U.S. 
Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean areas, 
from June 1944 to August 1945.” The 
citation further states: 

Initiating the final phase in the battle for 
victory in the Pacific, he attacked the Mari- 
anas, invading Saipan, inflicting a decisive 
defeat on the Japanese Fleet in the First 
Battle of the Philippines and capturing 
Guam and Tinian. In vital continuing op- 
erations, his fleet forces isolated the enemy- 
held bastions of the Central and Eastern 
Carolines. With reconnaissance of the main 
beaches on Leyte effected, approach channels 
cleared and opposition neutralized in joint 
operations to reoccupy the Philippines, the 
challenge by powerful task forces of the Jap- 
anese Fleet resulted in a historic victory in 
the three-phased battle for Leyte Gulf. Ac- 
celerating the intensity of aerial offensive 
by pressure exerted at every hostile strong- 
point, Fleet Admiral Nimitz culminated long- 
range strategy by successful amphibious as- 
sault on Iwo Jima and Okinawa—finally 
placed representative forces of the U.S. Navy 
in the harbor of Tokyo for the formal capit- 
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ulation of the Japanese Empire. He dem- 
onstrated the highest qualities of a naval 
officer and rendered services of the greatest 
distinction to his country. 


On November 26, 1945, his nomination 
to be Chief of Naval Operations was con- 
firmed by the Senate. He hauled down 
his flag at Pearl Harbor, where he had 
hoisted it in December 1941 on board 
the submarine Grayling, in a harbor lit- 
tered with wreckage of American war- 
ships, and on December 15, 1945, relieved 
Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King as Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

On December 15, 1947, he was de- 
tached as Chief of Naval Operations and 
ordered to San Francisco for duty as di- 
rected by the Secretary of the Navy. 
Since then he has acted as Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary in the Western Sea 
Frontier, and serves in an advisory ca- 
pacity, assisting in other matters per- 
taining to the Navy when called upon to 
do so. 

Fleet Admiral Nimitz has truly 
brought honor and distinction to his 
country. It gives me great pleasure to 
add my most sincere congratulations to 
Admiral Nimitz on the occasion of his 
75th birthday. 


Soviet Power Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, our 
colleague, the able junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], yesterday delivered a 
most important address before the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation at St. Louis, Mo. He gave an 
account of our visit to Russia. It is an 
account which I commend to all of our 
colleagues, because it shows how rapidly 
the Soviets, under a system of govern- 
ment in which we do not believe and 
which is in many respects antithetical 
to ours, are going ahead full steam de- 
veloping hydroelectric resources while 
we, under the policy of no new starts, are 
doing nothing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address of our able col- 
league [Mr. Moss] be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Soviet POWER PROGRESS 

On October 9 of last year, nearly 3,000 
miles east of Moscow near the border of 
Outer Mongolia, I stood with 10 other Amer- 
icans and saw under construction what will 
be the largest dam and hydroelectric power 
station in the world. It is the gigantic 
Bratsk Dam on the Angara River. It is in 
an advanced stage of construction. Its ca- 
pacity of 4,500,000 kilowatts will make it 
more than twice the size of America’s larg- 
est hydroelectric project, Grand Coulee on 
the Columbia. A large sign at the site pro- 
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claimed that this project would produce 
more than Boulder Dam and Grand Coulee 
combined. 

Looking down from a height of 100 feet 
above the Angara River, I had no doubt that 
we were witnessing the building of the foun- 
dation of a great industrial empire for Rus- 
sia. 


For I am sure that no one understands 
better than do we Americans that even more 
missiles and rockets and hydrogen bombs, 
the wealth and world power of a nation rest 
upon its resources and the state of develop- 
ment of those resources. 

We recognize that modern industry re- 
quires large quantities of electric power, and 
that a close correlation exists between the 
amount of electricity a country develops and 
its gross national product. 

Our inspection trip of the power projects 
of the Soviet Union came about in this way: 

Senator ALLEN ELLENDER of Louisiana, in 
his capacity as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, visited Russia on 
three occasions. From him the Senate heard 
what sounded to some like fantastic reports 
of a very large hydroelectric power develop- 
ment program. These reports were corrobo- 
rated by the US. Army Corps of Engineers 
and others. Reported also were plans for 
even greater developments in China, 

So, a year and a half ago, the U.S. Senate, 
by unanimous resolution, authorized a study 
of the facts. Two Senate committees were 
assigned this task, the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee and the Public Works 
Committee. A special subcommittee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Senator ERNEST GRUEN- 
ING of Alaska, Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE of 
Maine, and myself as chairman. 

We were accompanied by four staff mem- 
bers representing the two committees: Vic 
Relnemer, executive secretary to Chairman 
Murray of the Senate Interior Committee; 
Milton C. Mapes, Jr., of the committee staff; 
Michael W. Straus, consultant to the Inte- 
rior Committee and former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation; and Theo W. Sneed 
of the staff of the Public Works Committee. 

Four nonpaid consultants also accom- 
panied us—men with a broad background in 
the fields of engineering, power development, 
dam construction, and rural electrification: 
Hon. Clyde Ellis, your general manager 
and former member of Congress from Arkan- 
sas; Harry Kuljian, president of the Kuljian 
Corp; Harvey McPhail, chief, Hydroelectric 
Division, Kuljian Corp., and former Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Reclamation; and Alex 
Radin, general manager, American Public 
Power Association, George Winters, eco- 
nomic attaché of the U.S. Embassy in Mos- 
cow, accompanied us throughout Russia. He 
speaks Russian. Our task was to investigate 
the extent to which the U.S. S. R. is develop- 
ing its water resources for the production of 
electric power. 

Negotiating the subcommittee’s itinerary 
required more than a year. We wished to 
see not only the more commonly visited areas 
of the Soviet Union but also eastern Siberia, 
where, it was reported, some of the largest 
dams were under construction. We finally 
saw most of the projects 

The U.S.S.R. possesses the largest water 
resources in the world, about 10 percent of 
our earth’s supply, compared with about 3 
percent for the United States. 

Russian river development is complicated 
by the fact that in the Asiatic part of the 
U.S.S.R. about 55 percent of the water flows 
northward into the icebound Arctic Ocean. 
Russia has, however, a much greater hydro- 
power potential than does the United States. 

Let me digress to stress the fact that this 
large supply of water is, in itself, of great 
significance. I come from a State that could 
not have developed as it has without re- 
claiming thousands of acres of land from the 
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desert and I know my audience today recog- 
nizes fully the importance of water. It is 
only the last few years, however, since tre- 
mendous pressure has been placed on our 
resources, that water conservation has come 
to be recognized as the national problem 
which it is. 

The United States is presently using about 
250 billion gallons of water a day. This 
alone means that all our readily accessible 
and relatively inexpensive supplies are in 
use. Because of spectacular increases both 
in population and in requirements per per- 
son, our rate of consumption is increasing 
so that our expected need by 1975 will be 350 
billion gallons of water a day. This is a 90- 
percent increase over the amount used in 
1950. For the future I can think of no 
greater asset that any nation could ask for 
than a large supply of fresh water. 

Tremendous effort is being exerted to de- 
velop as much electricity as possible on 
these great Russian river systems, Full de- 
velopment of the resource is the rule. Prior- 
ity of use has been established, with hydro- 
power development first. Complete surveys 
and development plans are made to deter- 
mine size, location, and building schedules 
before construction work begins on any unit. 
We visited 10 projects on 8 rivers, and saw 
a variety of sizes and types of hydroelectric 
power stations. 

We traveled more than 12,500 miles inside 
Russia; 10,800 by air, mostly in very modern 
jet planes; about a thousand miles by auto- 
mobile; and 300 each by boat and train. The 
jets carried 100 passengers, each one flew more 
than 500 miles an hour, They were filled. 
Russia has a fairly good network of railroads 
upon which it depends to move most goods. 
Other tion is comparatively primi- 
tive, particularly outside the Moscow area. 

And now—what did we discover concern- 
ing Russia’s supply of electric power for the 
years ahead? How fast is it being developed? 
Is she catching up with us? 

On the Khrami River in the Republic of 
Georgia, we saw a project being constructed 
entirely within a mountain. Water from a 
glacial lake will fall nearly a thousand feet 
through a tunnel to drive underground tur- 
bines. 

At Kuybyshev on the Volga River we saw 
what is presently the world’s largest dam 
with a capacity of over 2 million kilowatts. 
Grand Coulee develops just under 2 million. 
Kuybyshev was built as a symbol of Soviet 
ability and determination to excel in the 
hydro field. Let’s look at its construction 
schedule: Preliminary access road and city 
construction started in 1950. Work on the 
main dam structure began in 1952. In 1953 
and 1954 some 1,900 cubic meters of concrete 
a day and 300,000 cubic meters of earth 
placements a day were poured. In those 
years employment on the dam reached its 
maximum of 16,000. In 1955 the initial tur- 
bine and generator were installed, followed 
by 11 more huge units in 1956. The dam 
was dedicated in 1958 by Premier Khru- 
shchey with what amounted to a national 
celebration. 

Even if we take into account the Soviet 
system which enables them to channel 
money and manpower where it is wanted, 
this is remarkably fast construction, 

Being built lower on the Volga River is the 
still larger Stalingrad Dam which will have 
an installed capacity of over 214 million 
kilowatts. This giant, alread generating 
electricity, is a year ahead of its 7-year plan 
construction schedule. Stalingrad will have 
22 generators—2 more than Kuybyshev. 
We were impressed with the Soviet deter- 
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tion engineer, Alexander Alexandrov, told us 
they would get around to putting a roof on 
the powerhouses when the crews had time. 

Stalingrad will be the world’s largest dam 
for a very short time, however. I have al- 
ready mentioned Bratsk in eastern Siberia, 
the capacity of which will be 4½ million 
kilowatts. It is being built in a remote 
forest. A railroad, highway, and sawmills 
have had to be built. A worker's city is also 
going up, and will be the nucleus of an in- 
dustrial complex. When we were there, 
there were 14,000 workers on the payroll. 
The builders boasted that crews were work- 
ing around the clock on three shifts and we 
saw for ourselves the floodlight towers to 
light the nightwork. We were told that 
the works in place were 2 years ahead of 
construction schedule. 

The other Siberian dam, which we did not 
see, is at Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisey River. 
It is in the initial stage of construction and 
will be still larger—in excess of 5 million 
kilowatts. We saw an operating scale model 
of this Krasnoyarsk Dam, the capacity of 
which will be almost twice that of all 31 
dams in the Tennessee Valley. 

The two largest hydroelectric dams going 
forward outside Russia are in China and 
Egypt—the Ichang Gorge Dam on the 
Yangtze and the Aswan on the Nile. We 
saw test models of the Aswan Dam in one of 
the hydroelectric project laboratories we 
visited. The Russian construction engineer 
who built Kuybyshev Dam stated that he 
has been designated as the construction 
engineer for Aswan, and that the generators 
are now being designed by Electrosila in 
Leningrad. 

The Ichang Gorge Dam was originally 
planned at 15 million kilowatts by John 
Savage of the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation. 
It is being redesigned by Chinese and Soviet 
engineers for a first-stage capacity of 25, later 
going to 40 million, kilowatts. This will be 
12 to 20 times the size of Grand Coulee. 
Several of the top Soviet engineers have been 
serving for several years as consultants in 
Communist China which has embarked on a 
program aimed at developing 70 million kilo- 
watts of hydropower by 1970. Flood control 
is also one of the principal objectives of 
Chinese river development. 

The past few years have also seen tre- 
mendous Russian progress in transmission 
of electric power. We visited the substa- 
tion at Noginsk which serves the Moscow 
area. Its electric power is transported from 
the Kuybyshev Dam 600 miles away at 
higher voltages than are presently used any- 
where in the United States. Long-range 
transmission is, of course, one of Russia’s 
particular problems since the sources of their 
power are, on the whole much further from 
the customers than are ours. 

The current 7-year plan calls for construc- 
tion of five integrated transmission sys- 
tems—five great regional grids which will be 
pulled together into one national network. 
The five does not include eastern Siberia 
which is to be brought in later. Seventy 
percent of Russian cities are now part of 
interconnected grid systems. 

Although the efficiency and economy of 
shifting peak powerloads over a large geo- 
graphic area have been recognized for many 
years, the Soviet program contrasts sharply 
with the absence of regional grids in America. 

We recently made our formal report to the 
two Senate committees which sent us, and 
these are some of our conclusions: 

The Russians have been in this field only 
about 30 years. They have caught up with 
the rest of the world in hydroelectric de- 
velopment techniques, and are preeminent 
in certain specific aspects. 

They have pushed their program with 
great vigor, and are new hydro 
capacity at a very much faster rate than is 
the United States. 
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Although they now have only about one- 
third of our installed capacity, they allo- 
cate some 79 percent of their electric power 
to industry. The United States uses only 
about 31 percent for industrial and commer- 
cial purposes. 

Russian electric production is now being 
built at a rate which makes it possible for 
them to overtake us in about 15 years. We 
have no way of knowing, of course, how long 
this rate of increase will be sustained; but 
unless they slow down or we speed up, 
Russia will be able to produce more elec- 
tric power in 1975 than will the United 
States. 

In the U.S.S.R. as in the U.S. A., about 20 
percent of the electricity is generated by 
hydro, and about 80 percent by thermal sta- 
tions. The Soviets intend to maintain this 
ratio for some time to come. Also in both 
countries atomic development is not ex- 
pected to provide significant amounts of 
power in the next few years. 

It must be emphasized that the Russians 
are doing all this with their own talent. 
One of the greatest resources a nation can 
possess is what we Americans have named 
“know-how,” the training and experience 
which enables us to carry out the thousands 
upon thousands of tasks that keep our 
complex civilization operating. The Rus- 
sians have had to develop this know-how. 

Prior to Second World War, the American 
engineer who went to Russia was common- 
place. He is no more. All of the work we 
saw is being engineered by Russians, de- 
signed by Russians, built by Russians. The 
powerhouses of these dams are being 
equipped with turbines and generators made 
in Russian factories. 

One of our stops was the Electrosila manu- 
facturing plant in Leningrad where gen- 
erating and transmission equipment is to- 
day being made for half the world. Twenty 
years ago most of such equipment came from 
us—and from Western Europe. This fact in 
itself represents a great change in the rela- 
tive industrial status between East and West. 

The Russian engineers were quite frank 
in giving America and the nations of West- 
ern Europe full credit for the original de- 
velopments in the hydroelectric field. They 
admit that they are building on our tech- 
nical achievements. Numerous times the 
engineers mentioned to us the building of 
their first dam on the Dneiper River by Colo- 
nel Cooper, an American engineer. 

They have, of course, developed techniques 
of their own to meet their special conditions. 
Russia is approximately 1,000 miles north 
of the United States. Moscow is about the 
same latitude as Hudson Bay. So they have 
had to find ways of constructing concrete 
works in freezing weather. Using heated 
forms and heated mix, they pour concrete 
the year around. 

One of their more interesting applica- 
tions is the use of large precast concrete 
blocks. When the Russians build a dam, 
they first put up concrete block-casting 
plants. These produce five or six standard- 
ized sizes. In some areas of the dam, 
stacked blocks are sufficient to hold the res- 
ervoir. They are set in place by huge cranes. 
Reinforced concrete sections are used as 
forms for lockwalls, piers, and powerhouse 
walls. Where solid concrete is needed, it is 
poured between the blocks or sections. 
Thus, the work of putting up and taking 
down the wooden forms we use is eliminated, 
They claim that this construction method 
cuts both building time and building costs 
about a third. 

It appeared to us, however, that Soviet 
designs do not provide as high a safety 
factor as do ours. In many of theirs, it was 
apparent that elimination of spillways and 
overflow sections (the costs of which are 
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very high) was a factor in making the say- 
claimed. 


in 
all manufacturing, 
noticeably in agricul y 

Clyde Ellis was asked to write the section 
on Soviet agriculture for our report. He 
tells us that this is the weakest link in the 
Soviet economy, 

After pointing out that nearly half of 
Russia’s 210 million people are engaged in 
farming in comparison with 10 percent in 
the United States, Mr. Ellis says: 

“If the efficiency of Soviet agriculture 
could be brought up to that of the United 
States, 67 million people could be released 
from the farms to the factories and other 
segments of the economy.” 

And we believe that this is exactly what 
the leaders of Russia hope to accomplish 
soon, Although Russian farming is almost 
primitive by American standards, the coun- 
try has three times the area of the United 
States, and the features needed for develop- 
ment—broad expanses that are easy to work 
with machinery and generally favorable 
climatic conditions. What is needed is the 
machinery and rural electrification. 

Little more than half of Russia’s farms 
are electrified, in contrast with our 97 per- 
cent. 

A visit with a farm family in their home 
in Siberia gave us a close look at housing 
and farm life. 

In discussing the backwardness of much 
of the Russian economy, however, we must 
not forget that they are first developing 
those portions which they believe to be 
basic and are deliberately holding back other 
portions. 

I believe it would be a mistake for us 
to believe that the Russian people are greatly 
dissatisfied with their economic lot. They 
appeared to be comfortably though not fash- 
ionably clothed, and well fed. They are poor 
by our standards, but they have no means 
of judging by our standards. What little 
they have is more than their parents and 
grandparents had. 

Russia, I think, can be compared to a 
poor student, who, though living on little, 
is working hard toward his objective and is 
Pleased with both his opportunity and his 
progress. 

No outward evidence of the Russian deter- 
mination to advance, and of the differences 
between our countries is more striking than 
the billboards. In place of advertising items 
for sale in retail stores, the Russian bill- 
boards without exception exhort the people 
to greater and greater effort to reach the 
major national goals—raise more food, weave 
more cloth, build more houses, generate 
more electricity. The emphasis is all on 
production, on meeting the quotas of the 
-year plan. 

A striking example of progress is the great 
surge in housing, both multiple and single 
unit. They may have less than 60 square 
feet of space per person now, but huge apart- 
ment buildings are going up in every city we 
visited. In some cases whole new cities are 
being built. Stalingrad, which was leveled 
in the bitter struggle that is considered the 
turning point of World War II, has been 
completely rebuilt. At the site of Kremen- 
chug Dam in the Ukraine we saw the entire 
new city of Khrushchev going up. 

The Russians have a burning desire to 
build like the West, especially the United 
States. You all remember Khrushchev’s 
many references to the fact that Russia 
was already, or would soon, be building 
things comparable to almost everything he 
saw in this country. 

I can see no reason to believe that the 
regime cannot successfully continue to take 
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the great bulk of Russian production for 
industrial uses so long as it allows the 
standard of living of the people to rise, how- 
ever slowly. 

The revolutionary leaders of Russia early 
rec that the greatest difference be- 
tween their country and the West lay in the 
ignorance of their people. From the be- 
ginning, education has received the highest 
of priorities. From a country that was 80 
percent illiterate, they have produced one 
that is 100 percent literate. Today, every- 
one in Russia can read. The schools we saw 
were clean and well managed. From the 
fifth grade on, all students take at least one 
foreign language, in some cases, two. In 
Stalingrad I addressed a fifth grade class and 
had a 12-year-old girl translate my remarks. 
As you can imagine, it was most impressive. 

Mathematics and the sciences are stressed, 
as we know only too well. Once a student 
begins a particular science, he is expected to 
follow it through. Students who are chosen 
to go to college are paid and are paid more 
if they do well. We were told that Ph. D. 
candidates receive almost as much as be- 
ginning instructors. The Russians say that 
they have 50 million people—one-fourth of 
their population—in school. We noted that 
many of those attending Moscow University 
were above middle age. 

Everyone in Russia is reading, even the 
taxicab drivers as they wait for fares. Books 
are subsidized. Well printed and compre- 
hensive volumes—engineering and technical 
publications of all kinds (not the lurid-cover 
novels we see everywhere here) sell for a 
fourth of our prices. 

Taxes are almost nonexistent because the 
Government monopolizes enterprise and uses 
price fixing both to channel most of the 
gross national product into industrial and 
military production, and to push buying of 
some products—books for example—and to 
discourage others such as automobiles which 
are priced at near the equivalent of $6,000. 

In addition to many production incentives 
in industry, there is also some free enter- 
prise. Farmers who are members of a col- 
lective may be allotted 1 or 2 acres of land, 
and after they have worked their 8 hours in 
the collective’s fields, may work their own 
tracts. The produce is then sold on the 
free market. Outside regular hours, doc- 
tors may treat patients. Lawyers have some 
private practice, particularly in divorce cases. 

We were invited to a number of luncheons, 
usually by project engineers and construc- 
tion executives. We had occasion there to 
exchange observations, and these all indi- 
cated that the Soviet people have little con- 
ception of what we mean by freedom, inde- 
pendence, or liberty. They do not under- 
stand the freedom which we have to express 
our views, to have newspapers that may op- 
pose the Government, and the related rights 
which are so precious to Americans. 

There can be no question that the Russian 
people long for peace. Even recognizing how 
the regime is pushing the peace question, we 
should realize that their sufferings in the 
war were intense. They know at firsthand 
the devastating effects of war, and the one 
thing they discuss most frequently, next to 
the desire to catch up with the United 
States, is for peace with us. We have no 
way of assessing finally how far the Russian 
leaders are prepared to go to achieve the 
goal of world communism. I believe we must 
remain strong. But I am sure that the bet- 
ter the people of Russia get to know us the 
more they will see that we desire nothing 
for them but to see them prosper in peace. 

Russia is today producing the generation 
and transmission facilities to bring abundant 
power to that enormous area. The leaders 
of today have not forgotten Lenin’s dictum: 
“Communism is Soviet political power plus 
electrification of the entire country.” 
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We are far ahead of them. We have estab- 
lished the enviable record of bringing elec- 
tricity to 97 percent of America’s farm homes. 

But we still have 200,000 family units 
without electricity, and rural power loads are 
doubling every 5 to 7 years. Providing 
abundant power for America’s future will 
require full development of all our resources. 


Education for Migratory Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on January 20 joined by Sen- 
ators MORSE, RANDOLPH, NEUBERGER, and 
YARBOROUGH, I introduced two bills to 
help improve the educational opportuni- 
ties for our Nation’s migratory workers 
and their children. I now ask unani- 
mous consent that Senators CLARK, MUR- 
RAY, McCarTuy, and HUMPHREY be list- 
ed as additional cosponsors of these two 
measures. 

Mr. President, I am very gratified that 
these bills have gained the support of 
the distinguished Senators I have men- 
tioned, and I sincerely hope that, despite 
the short session anticipated, there will 
be time to give consideration to this vital 
area of concern. 

I hope too, that the statement made 
with respect to the consequence of the 
hearings held so far by the Subcommit- 
tee on Migratory Labor, by Dr. Donald 
Thomas of the University of Wisconsin, 
will also hold true for these bills—that 
they will serve a remedial function 
rather than just a therapeutic one. 

It is, perhaps, hard to grasp the ac- 
tual human impact on the individual 
migrant child who is deprived of an ade- 
quate educational opportunity, or, con- 
versely, who is treated to an educational 
experience not expécted or hoped for. 

As Secretary of Labor James P. Mitch- 
ell said just a year ago: 

Look beyond the screen of statistics at the 
child behind in school, in poor health, housed 
in a coop, whose father works for 131 days 
a year for 50 cents per hour. That child 
hasn’t much of a chance to develop his tal- 
ents, to be useful to himself or his country. 
This is the ugliest kind of human waste. 


I am sure the Members of this body 
will be interested in a look behind the 
screen of statistics at the benefits 
achieved from the good educational sys- 
tems for migrant children that have been 
started in a few areas across the country. 

Recently I received a letter from the 
superintendent of schools, Mr. Brauti- 
gam, in Dowagiac, Mich., reporting on 
the experimental school established 
there for the migrant children, which 
included the impressions of a teacher 
who had participated in the program. 

Here was a teacher who had come face 
to face with the problem of educating 

t children and who discovered 
that there wasn’t a “nicer group of chil- 
dren to work with. For the most, they 
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were smart children, eager to learn, ap- 
preciative, and loved books. Somewhere 
they have either learned good work hab- 
its in school or just that eager to learn.” 

That the children did indeed appre- 
ciate their educational opportunity can 
be seen in a heartwarming letter writ- 
ten to the teacher by a migrant child, 
Mary Ann Castilleja. “You are still the 
goodest teacher I’ve had and you all ways 
will be,” she writes. 

In reading over the hearings held in 
the Midwest last fall, I came across an- 
other report, written by Mrs. George 
Cnudde, chairman of the Bay County 
Farm Bureau Citizenship Committee in 
Michigan, which describes the operation 
of a 5 weeks’ demonstration summer 
school there. Mrs. Cnudde was much 
impressed by how anxious migrant chil- 
dren are to learn, and how very anxious 
their parents are to have them attend 
school to get an education that most of 
them did not have. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two letters I mentioned, 
together with the statement by Mrs. 
Cnudde, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LETTER From TEACHER 


I consider the experience and knowledge 
gained from teaching the migrant children 
who attended the Hill School, both valuable 
and gratifying. 

It took great courage that first day to face 
the challenge of a mixture of children in 
nationality and geographical locations, 

I have never found a nicer group of chil- 
dren to work with. For the most, they were 
smart children, eager to learn, appreciative, 
and loved books. Somewhere they have 
either learned good work habits in school or 
just that eager to learn. 

They thoroughly enjoy getting together 
in September, away from their so-called 
homes and the fields—this, perhaps, their 
reason for being so attentive in their school 
work. Many were constantly reading or 
looking at books. The school was very well 
supplied with many interesting books for 
them. They also enjoyed more than most 
children the clay, games, puzzles, bats and 
balls, to which they had free access. 

From their conversation it was very evi- 
dent they were happy with the opportunity 
to go to such a school and also to be able 
to ride to and from school in the bus. 

There were many problems, too. Most 
families were large ones, especially the Mexi- 
can families, who took great care of each 
other, showing a natural family tie. The 
Arkansas children were great fighters among 
themselves, with sisters and brothers, for 
their own rights and supremacy. The dif- 
ferences in the parentage was apparent. An- 
other problem developing was the lunch and 
food. During the peak of the grape and 
apple season, all had adequate lunches. As 
that neared the end, some were not having 
enough or any lunch at all. Those who had 
more than they wanted shared with them. 
It was still not enough lunch. 

From this large group, I learned from the 
children, only one mother was dissatisfied 
with the migrant school. She wished for 
other and different associations than migrant 
children for her three daughters. However, 
the little girls were happy. When asked, 
they said, “We like it but mother doesn’t.” 

We are very fortunate the families move to 
warmer climates during these winter months. 
A huge problem of food and clothing would 
develop. 
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Somewhere these parents should learn to 
spend their money in the right direction. 
When some of the children needed a lunch, 
they would appear without one, wearing a 
new, frilly, net petticoat under a shabby 
dress on an empty stomach, or a pair of 
lovely white galoshes on a sunny, dry day 
knowing they were headed for warmer 
climates. 

It was a lonesome time the last of October 
at the little school, when they began to 
leave. We had worked together, learned 
more about each other. I had become very 
fond of those children, realizing there was 
much to be done for them. They left sud- 
denly without much warning, especially the 
Mexican families, taking quite a group at a 
time. They leave early to avoid cold weather 
problems. 

I sincerely feel it was a successful 2 months 
for these children. I am convinced in many 
ways that they liked it, also from the letters 
I have received from them. They write they 
are very anxious to return to the “best little 
school of all.” 

NOVEMBER 17, 1959. 

Dear Mrs. Wars: Just a few lines to say 
that Iam missing you all a lot, I hope you 
all still remember me. I hope you all are 
well just the same as we are thanks to God 
Our Lord. I have started school already but 
I don't like it as much as I liked that school 
over there. Sammy Ramirez and all the 
others are over here already and from Al 
down, they started school. Al, Adam, Zeke, 
and Charles said hi and of course me, 
Connie, Paul, and Ruban. Ruban hasn't 
started school over here because they don't 
admit him yet, until he is 7 years old. So 
he always asks us when are we going to 
Michigan so he can go to school, Demitrias 
family are over in Emlay City. Say hi to 
Mr. Clough for me if he knows who I am. 
I hope we get to go to the same school; of 
course you know which school I’m talking 
about Hill school. I hope you all are having 
fun over there because we are having lots of 
fun over here. We got here safe and so did 
the Ramirez, Sammy’s parents. We have a 
little black dog and he is a mean one. We 
named him Fatso because he is real fat and 
sometimes we call him tub of lard. My 
teacher over here is Miss Price and every 
day she buys a can of candy from Laura a 
girl that I knew for $1 but you didn’t buy 
us any but you are still the goodest teacher 
Tve had and you always will be. Well I 
guess that’s all for now. By-by, hope you 
get to come over here where it’s warm. 
Goodby. 

Your friend and yours truly, 

Mary ANN CASTILLEJA. 

ELOISE, FLA, 


STATEMENT BY Mas. CNUDDE 


What is different about this school is the 
fact that it teaches only the children of mi- 
grant workers who come to Bay County with 
their parents to help in the flelds. It was 
the only school held in the State of Michigan 
this year. There were 57 children enrolled. 
This school was financed through the Na- 
tional Labor Committee plus a contribution 
from the Essexville PTA, They had two 
teachers, one of Spanish descent, plus two 
teenage girls who donated their time. A spe- 
cial bus picked up and returned the children, 

The parents of these children are very 
anxious to have their children attend this 
school and get the opportunity to get an 
education that most of them did not have. 
The migrant child’s education is sadly neg- 
lected for many reasons. He moves so often 
that he would have to go to three or four 
schools a year; his clothing is inadequate; 
his language handicaps him and puts a bar- 
rier between him, the teacher, and other 
children. He feels unwanted because of his 
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color or because his home is so poor. And 
so he grows up with a second- or third-grade 
education and has little opportunity to bet- 
ter his lot in life. 

I was privileged to attend this school on 
three different occasions. The morning 
started like any other school with a salute 
to the flag, a prayer and singing America, 
lunch, reading, writing, Spanish, arithmetic, 
government, health, music, and art. 

Teachers, Mrs. Irene Burns and Mrs. Cris- 
tine Manker, gave me an opportunity to help 
with these children when I was there. I 
have never seen children so anxious to learn. 
When they needed help with their work they 
either raised their hands or came to me 80 
quietly that they did not disturb the other 
children, 

A very delicious and nutritious meal was 
served at noon with members of the different 
PTA’s helping the cook. 

The children were delighted to have their 
picture taken, so I have a good supply of 
colored slides that I hope members of the 
Farm Bureau Citizenship Committee will get 
a chance to show to their groups. 

The children are so warm and lovable that 
it is very easy to get emotionally involved. 
The second time I visited the school they 
started calling me the nice lady who took 
pictures. One youngster came up to me and 
gave me a little paper bag that she had made 
in art class to hold her crayons, saying some- 
thing to me in Spanish. 

One of the other children said, She wants 
the nice lady to have this as a present.” 

I'll cherish it always. 

School lasted 5 weeks and during that 
time three family nights were held. The 
parents and older brothers and sisters were 
invited to come to the school and see the 
work of the children. They were then en- 
tertained with movies, singing, and dancing. 
Later a lunch was served by the members of 
the Farm Bureau Citizenship Committee 
with 44 cakes and over 400 cookies donated 
by farm women, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a number of schools similar to 
those described are just now beginning 
to spring up in several States across the 
country, and last year at least four 
States took encouraging official action 
to promote the education of the migrant 
children, 

In Oregon, $50,000 was appropriated 
to set up a pilot program for the educa- 
tion of such children. Ohio passed per- 
manent legislation to establish stand- 
ards and regulations for educating mi- 
grant children and appropriated $175,000 
to reimburse the local school boards for 
the cost of providing this education for 
the next 2 years. New York put its here- 
tofore experimental summer school pro- 
gram for migrant children on a perma- 
nent basis and appropriated additional 
funds. And, in my own State of New 
Jersey $25,000 was included in the 
budget of the migrant labor board for 
the State’s migrant education program. 

In addition, a number of valuable 
studies are under way to determine the 
best methods for dealing with the spe- 
cial educational problems borne by these 
children as they follow the crops from 
State to State. Colorado has a 3-year 
study under way, financed in part by the 
U.S. Office of Education. There is also 
an interesting Texas-Wisconsin study 
project in progress to find a feasible way 
of determining the educational needs of 
each child while the child is still in his 
home district, and transmitting that in- 
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formation to another State, so that the 
schools in Wisconsin, for example, can 
have a suitable educational program 
ready when the child arrives, 

I would also like to mention a special 
migrant education demonstration pro- 
gram that has been started in New Jer- 
sey by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, in conjunction with the depart- 
ment of labor and industry. 

This program was initiated in January 
of last year to develop methods for pro- 
viding the best schooling possible for the 
migrant children which would also 
serve as a model and stimulus to other 
States with the same problem. 

A survey is being conducted to de- 
termine vital statistics on such matters 
as the number of school-age migrant 
children who are actually enrolled, the 
total number of migrant children or po- 
tential enrollment, their location, the 
degree of educational lag and nature of 
their educational needs, the local schools 
affected, and the prevailing enrollment 
and attendance practices in the State. 

There is an auspicious note in the fact 
that the advisory committee that has 
been established for the project, repre- 
sents 18 educational, grower, labor, re- 
ligious, social welfare, civic, and govern- 
mental groups. 

It will be extremely helpful to have 
specific illustrative facts on these mi- 
grant children to complement the gen- 
eralized information now available. 

For example, the National Child Labor 
Committee has found that more than 50 
percent of the estimated 100,000 school- 
age migrant children are from 1 to 4 
years behind in school by the time they 
reach the age of 14. 

Testimony received from the hearings 
held so far show how serious the prob- 
lem is, both with respect to actual at- 
tendance and the degree of grade re- 
tardation. 

A study of migrant workers in Oregon 
in 1958, for instance, found that of about 
800 children under 12 who accompanied 
their parents, 27 percent were working 
rather than going to school. Among the 
14- and 15-year-olds, the percentage 
jumped to 40. 

A nine-county survey in Ohio found 
that 51 percent of the migrant children 
attending school were in grades below 
normal for their ages. 

The National Council of Agricultural 
Life and Labor conducted field research 
in four areas in Florida, Virginia, IIli- 
nois, and Texas, and found that one- 
eighth of the migrant children did not 
enter school until after their eighth 
birthday. One-third more did not enter 
school until they were 9 years old or over. 
The degree of backwardness for 75 per- 
cent of the children after their ninth 
year in school was from 1 to 5 years. 

In Michigan, Dr. John F. Thaden, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, testifled that 75 percent of the 
migrant children in Bay County, Mich., 
were in grades 1 to 6 years behind nor- 
mal, according to a study made in 1954 
by the Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction. 

In Wisconsin, Dr. Thomas stated that 
in the 1951-52 school year, it was found 
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that nearly twice as many migrant chil- 
dren were not enrolled in school as were. 

I think these studies demonstrate very 
conclusively that a serious educational 
problem exists for these children. And, 
I think it is equally, as the mid-Ameri- 
can conference on migratory labor con- 
cluded not too long ago in recommend- 
ing a program of Federal assistance, that 
“the influx of large numbers of children 
in some school districts places an un- 
usually heavy burden on school budgets.” 

As Governor Meyner of New Jersey so 
well said, in his statement to the sub- 
committee: 

Local school districts, which usually have 
overcrowding difficulties of their own, are 
hard put to accomodate this influx of mi- 
grant children. 

“In addition, the local schools may not be 
able to provide the unique educational sery- 
ices required by children who may be slow 
learners or misfits because of their unfor- 


tunate economic and social backgrounds. 


The cycle of the migrant’s work season 
is such that a child may lose time from both 
ends of the normal school semester. Because 
of the interstate character of the problem, 
Federal assistance for educational facilities 
for migratory workers in various States is 
obviously essential. 
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Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day night, February 19, the Democrats 
of Virginia held their annual Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner. The Honorable 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, Member 
of the U.S. House of Representatives 
from South Carolina, was the speaker 
of the occasion. 

Congressman Dorn is one of the out- 
standing Members of this House and is 
one of the great orators of the Nation. 
He delivered a magnificent address, and, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include it herewith: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM JENNINGS 
Bryan Dorn, DEMOCRAT, oF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, AT THE ANNUAL STATEWIDE VIRGINIA 
JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day DINNER, RICH- 
MOND, VA. f 
“Democratic institutions exist by reason 

of their virtue. If ever they fall, it will be 

when we have forgotten the past, become 
indifferent to the present, and utterly 
reckless as to the future.” 

These words of a great American, spoken 
many years ago, epitomize the spirit of this 
magnificent occasion. 

Mr. Chairman, as Democrats, we gather to- 
night in this critical hour in the history 
of our Democratic Party. Our party is at the 
crossroads. We either unite and move for- 
ward to a November victory or we flounder 
in defeat on the plane of agitation. 

Governor Almond, Senators Brrp and Ros- 
ERTSON, Congressman SMITH, my colleagues 
in the Congress, and my fellow Jeffersonian 
Democrats, it is thrilling to see this vast 
assembly of Virginia Democrats. You have 
more than 1,200 Democrats filling every space 
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in this great hall and adjoining rooms. This 
is testimony of your fidelity to and faith in 
the Democratic Party of Jefferson and 
Jackson. 

Congratulations, Mr. Chairman, Mr, Secre- 
tary, and all of you. You have made this 
occasion one of the most outstanding in the 
history of the great Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, the mother of Presidents. I see here 
as everywhere evidence of that superb school 
in political leadership—that great institu- 
tion, our national House of Representatives. 

It was my honor to serve in the House of 
Representatives with your dist ed 
Gov. Lindsay Almond, with your great for- 
mer Gov. Tom Stanley, and with your 
able Senator WILLIS ROBERTSON. It is now 
an exceptional privilege to serve under the 
wise counsel of your former Gov. William 
Tuck. 

Judge Smirn, the dean of your delegation, 
is our leader in the great fight we are now 
waging to save the United States and its 
constitutional form of government. We 
honor, admire, revere, and love Judge SMITH, 

Senator Byrrp, patriotic Americans every- 
where are grateful to you for your mag- 
nificent efforts to preserve the economy of 
our beloved country. I am proud that my 
grandmother was Betty Byrd, whose people 
came to historic Edgefield County, S. C., from 
Virginia following the Revolution. In trib- 
ute to her and to you, I have named one 
of my daughters Byrd.“ 

Mr. Chairman, I dedicate my remarks to 
your Democratic congressional delegation, 
There is not a more loyal, patriotic, capable, 
and devoted delegation in the Congress of 
the United States. 

In the early history of our country, as now, 
there were those who believed in a powerful 
central government. There were those then, 
as now, who worshipped at the shrine of 
Federal power. It would have been easy for 
Thomas Jefferson the aristocrat, easy for 
Jefferson the classical scholar, to become a 
political conformist and drift with the Fed- 
eral tide. Jefferson was a man of principle 
who had great ideals and faith in the people. 
Jefferson was humble, honest, and consid- 
erate of the opinions of others. Jefferson 
was a student of people. He believed in the 
dignity of the individual. He believed in the 
individual’s ability to govern himself at the 
local and State level. Thomas Jefferson be- 
lieved “The least governed are the best goy- 
erned.” Jefferson’s philosophy was one of 
special privileges to none, but equal oppor- 
tunity to all. Thomas Jefferson abhorred 
sectionalism. 

Thomas Jefferson’s idealogy was pitted 
against that of the Federalist. A heated po- 
litical campaign developed for the Presi- 
dency in 1800. Jefferson became the target 
of hatred, vilification, and false rumor. Even 
the election was deadlocked and thrown into 
the House of Representatives. There a bitter 
battle raged against the philosophy of Jeffer- 
son. 


When finally elected by the House and in- 
augurated, Jefferson, as President, did not 
follow a policy of vindictiveness, factional- 
ism, or sectionalism. He used his influence 
and prestige to promote unity, harmony, and 
the general welfare. He never forgot the 
man on the frontier, the citizen in the log 
cabins nor the little shopkeeper and the 
small businessman. He never lost faith in 
the men at the grassroots. Under his quiet, 
unassuming leadership, the United States 
became a Federal Republic of sovereign, in- 
destructible States. Under his guidance, 
jealousy between the former colonies disap- 
peared and a great Nation emerged—a Na- 
tion respected throughout the world. He 
inaugurated a period of unprecedented pros- 
perity, internal improvements, and trade and 
commerce, The Nation grew in population 
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and wealth. It became a vastly expanded 
territory with Jefferson’s Louisiana Pur- 
chase. 

Jefferson launched our great Democratic 
Party as the party of the people. He led the 

to a better understanding of them- 
Selves and their role in a democratic society. 
Jefferson educated the people to their duties 
and responsibilities. He led them to realize 
they were a part of America. They began to 
look upon the Government as their agent— 
created and supported by themselves. They 
became self-reliant and independent. They 
had confidence in themselves and local insti- 
tutions. They became accustomed under 
Jefferson to a minimum of Federal Govern- 
ment. They revolted against the very 
thought of Washington paternalism, 

The firm foundation upon which the Dem- 
ocratic Party was launched and built by 
Jefferson carried it through the administra- 
tions of James Madison, the father of the 
Constitution, and James Monroe, author of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

After Monroe, the Democratic Party en- 
tered a period of complacency, indifference, 
and partisan wrangling. The first product 
of Jefferson’s philosophy emerged upon the 
national scene in 1828. Andrew Jackson was 
living proof of Jefferson’s belief in equal 
opportunity. Andrew Jackson was the first 
to prove a log cabin frontier boy could go to 
the Presidency of the United States without 
the aid of powerful political machines and 
monopolistic wealth. Old Hickory, a native 
of the Carolina hill country and son of Ten- 
nessee, breathed vitality and courage into 
the Democratic Party. He attacked the evils 
of the day with alacrity and decision. He 
demonstrated the people's ability to think 
for themselves, Jackson was the first “typi- 
cal American.” 

The people Jefferson and Jackson loved 
and led were often cold, hungry, and poor. 
Jefferson and Jackson gave these people hope 
and dignity. They pointed out to them the 
road to success and even fame. ‘These fron- 
tiersmen came to know and to love liberty, 
to cherish freedom. They became the rank 
and file of our Democratic Party. They 
struggled to preserve opportunity. They 
looked to tomorrow with optimism and hope 
for their children. They knew they were a 
part of America’s progress and our Nation’s 
march to a world power. They added morale 
to our armies in time of war. They fought 
for the right to go from “rags to riches.” 

The Democratic Party was firmly launched 
by Jefferson and Jackson as the party of the 
people. The Democratic Party became a 
symbol of States rights and individual free- 
dom. Through lean dark years, it could al- 
Ways be revived again by a return to the 
principles of Jefferson and Jackson. Grover 
Cleveland, William Jennings Bryan, and 
Woodrow Wilson revived and rallied the party 
time and again to the old standards. 

The Democratic Party has traditionally 
championed opportunity, sound currency, a 
minimum of government, a balanced budget, 
and the Bill of Rights. Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats became liberals because they believed 
in the liberties of our people, In the South 
today, we are the true liberals. We believe 
in individual liberty, States rights, and local 
government. Jeffersonian Democrats became 
a symbol against centralized bureaucracy, 
excessive taxation, and stark Federal power. 
As long as the Democratic Party upheld 
these basic and fundamental principles, it 
grew and stronger through the 
years. It withstood the frontal assaults of 
other great political parties and political 
combinations. The Democratic Party would 
go down in defeat, but, on principle, it would 
arise again. It would meet its enemies in 
open conflict and go on again to victory as 
it did in 1932. This was because the Demo- 
cratic Party adhered strongly to the sound 
doctrines of Jefferson and Jackson. Princi- 
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ples never change. They are the same yes- 


of 1932 and 1936, we adhered to the philos- 
ophy of Jefferson and Jackson. The plat- 
form was one of sound money, States rights, 
reduced Government 


ce Party was victorious. We were united 

on principle. We rejected political expe- 
diency; but oh, my friends, in these latter 
years we have fallen upon eyil days. There 
is a division in our great party. There are 
those who would usurp the title of liberal 
and under it parade the infamous idealogy 
of national socialism and fascism. This divi- 
sion in our party has been caused by those 
who seek special privileges—privileges of the 
few as against the people; by those seeking 
gains they have not earned—selfish interests 
and personal power at the expense of liberty. 

The National Chairman of our great party 
has become the tool of these special in- 
terests, these pressure groups, these Mach- 
iavellian exponents of Federal dictatorship. 
Were Jefferson and Jackson alive today, they 
would flatly reject such a philosophy. They 
would oppose the powerful political machines 
with bloc voters, political slush funds, and 
ward bosses. They would be shocked to see 
some so-called Democrats controlled like 
sheep and cattle by pressure groups for the 
personal gain and greater glory of their lead- 
ers. This philosophy is not the philosophy 
of Jefferson, but of Mussolini. It is not the 
philosophy of Jackson, but more like the 
philosophy of Hitler and Lenin. This Na- 
tional Socialist clique is dedicated to a wel- 
fare state. They believe all planning and 
thinking for the American people can best 
be done in Washington. They are conform- 
ists who are trying to brainwash the rank 
and file to their conformity. They have no 
confidence in the people's ability to govern 
themselves at the local and State level. They 
advocate every measure which will further 
regiment our people and destroy the rights 
of the States and local governments. 

These powerful sources behind the nation- 
al chairman are seeking to divide and con- 
quer. They have left the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson. They do not believe in Jef- 
fersonian Democracy. They have adopted 
demagogy, intimidation, vindictiveness, and 
sectional discrimination. Their real purpose 
is to form a splinter party—to create a third 
party, a National Socialist Labor Party. 

The late Congressman Vito Marcantonio 
outlined this plan to me many times. He 
said that we want all of you Jeffersonian 
Democrats and conservatives in one party, 
while us leftists and believers in Federal so- 
olalism should be in another party. Some- 
day our party will come to power and 
America will be launched into complete 
socialism with only one political party. This 
is the goal and objective of those using our 
national chairman. They have no hope of 
victory this year. They hope to promote 
another 4 years of the present administra- 
tion. Then, the time will be right for them 
to launch America into socialism. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill warned 
me about the danger of a conservative and 
a liberal party. After a liberal administra- 
tion there is nothing a conservative admin- 
istration can do to restore free enterprise. 
It is simply too late. The Prime Minister 
warned that there must be strong con- 
servative elements in both political parties. 

With a united Democratic Party we can 
win the Presidency this year. We can win 
with the platform of 1932 and a candidate 
pledged to that platform. We can win with 
a candidate pledged to the principles of 
Jefferson and Jackson. We can only win 
with a united party and united effort in a 
common cause. 

The Jeffersonian Democrats are willing 
to meet in the middle of the road on the 
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basic fundamental principles and issues. e 
in the South are not asking all elements of 
the party to join us on the right. We only 
ask the national chairman to meet us half- 
way.. We will never abandon our convic- 
tions and go all the way to the left. We 
do believe there is room in the middle. 
There is a common meeting ground, There 
are mutual objectives. 

The South is going to Los Angeles in good 
faith. We are not going to run out or back 
out before the firing starts. We are going to 
be there and fight openly for the principles 
of Jefferson and Jackson. We will seek to 
nominate candidates pledged to the philos- 
ophy of Jefferson and Jackson. We do not 
expect to be thrown out nor do we intend 
to throw anybody else out. The South will 
be heard from when the platform is written. 
We will oppose vindictive planks in the 
platform. We will oppose the platform being 
written by pressure groups, racketeers, or 
those claiming to speak for minorities. We 
are going to reject and oppose sectional 
discrimination. We will fight for harmony, 
unity, and a middle of the road platform. 
If radical and fascist elements gain control 
at the convention and throw certain South- 
ern States out of the party, we will meet 
that tragedy when it arises with plans al- 
ready formulated. We are determined to 
preserve the party of Jefferson and Jackson. 
We are determined to make every effort to 
preserve the freedoms of our country. 

Eight of our first 12 Presidents were from 
the South. Since the election of Zachary 
‘Taylor in 1848, no Southern leader has even 
been nominated for the Presidency by either 
major political party. The South has been 
discriminated against for more than 100 
years by the Democratic Party im its choice 
of presidential candidates. President Harry 
‘Truman in his “Memoirs” in volume 2, page 
494, said, “Dick RUSSELL * * * had the abil- 
ity, integrity, and honesty. He was one of 

the best informed men in the Senate * * * 
— — RUSSELL was always able to present 
any problem in a clear and straightforward 
manner. I believe that if RUSSELL had 
been from Indiana or Missouri or Kentucky, 
he may very well have been the President 
of the United States. 

It is difficult for Jeffersonian Democrats 
to believe that real Democrats anywhere 
could vote against a Southern nominee be- 
cause of a place of residence. This atti- 
tude is undemocratic and even un-Ameri- 
can. The South has never been guilty of such 
rank discrimination. The South was solid 
in its support of Grover Cleveland, John W. 
Davis, and Franklin Roosevelt of New York. 
It was solid in its support of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, a native of Illinois and resident 
of Nebraska. The South has time and again 
supported men like Woodrow Wilson from 
New Jersey, Jim Cox from Ohio, and Al 
Smith from New York. The South and the 
border State of Missouri gave Adlai Steven- 
son, of Illinois, his only electoral votes. 
Those in the Democratic Party who would 
run out because of a Southern nominee are 
guilty of demagogery, discrimination, and 
prejudice. They do not belong in the same 
company with Jefferson and Jackson. The 
charge that a Southern Democrat could not 
be elected is a smokescreen to prevent one 
from being nominated. This year, a South- 
ern Democrat is our only hope for victory. 
With a middle-of-the-road platform and the 
solid South behind him, such a candidate 
would win millions of independent voters 
and conservative Republicans. He could be 
elected. We cannot win with fancy jokes 
and five-syllable words. The Democratic 
Party cannot win with the 1952 and 1956 
Platforms of agitation and prejudices— 
platforms forced on the party by 
liberals and pressure groups. If we nomi- 
nate a radical or egghead liberal with the 
same phony platform, our nominee again 
will be defeated. This Socialist clique in 
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our party was overwhelmingly rejected by 
the American people in 1952 and 1956. 

If the Democratic Party is to survive, it 
must continue to champion the rights of the 
people. Yes, it_must oppose monopoly and 
exploitation. It must oppose selfish inter- 
ests and privileges to the few. The selfish 
interests are no longer just Wall Street and 
business monopoly. Selfish interests today 
are those gangsters and despots who exploit 
labor—those ruthless agitators who for per- 
sonal gain exploit minorities. The special 
interest of today is big government. The 
Nation is threatened by bureaucracy, infla- 
tion, Government spending, and centralized 
power. 

The once sovereign citizen is being 
crushed today by burdensome taxation, 
confiscation, and loss of freedom by big gov- 
ernment, Inflation has wiped out the life- 
time savings of our people. Social security 
cannot pay the house rent. Unemployment 
insurance and bank savings have depreciated 
causing hardship among the aged and the 
poor. Inflation has destroyed the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. Our people live in 
constant fear of Federal gestapo. They 
spend anxious days and sleepless nights wor- 
rying about the tax collector. They often 
pay the Government more than they should 
through fear and complicated tax forms. 
The Democratic Party must meet this chal- 
lenge. The Democratic Party should cham- 
pion the cause of sound money, a balanced 
budget, and economy. We must give the 
people of America tax relief, tax revision, 
and simplified tax forms. We must make 
it possible for our aged and crippled to face 
the future with confidence and serenity. 
The small businessman must be freed from 
unbearable taxes, Goverment regulation, 
and red tape. I might remind my fellow 
Democrats that liberty in Germany was lost 
because of inflation. In 1923, the German 
housewife carried a basket of paper money 
to buy one loaf of bread. America is on 
that road today. We are on the road to 
bankruptcy, dictatorship, and a collapse of 
our economy. If William Jennings Bryan 
were alive today, he would be saying, “Do 
not crucify mankind on a cross of inflation. 
Do not bear down upon labor this crown of 
unbearable taxation.” 

The national leaders of both parties are in 
a cold war with each other. They have 
shocked the American people with promises 
to spend more, They only offer more fiscal 
irresponsibility and inflation. While this 
hayride to the left continues, the interna- 
tional situation is deteriorating. Our na- 
tional defense is inadequate. Our highly 
touted bipartisan foreign policy has become 
one of censorship, spending, empire building, 
and failure. The Communists continue their 
fantastic gains. 

The Democratic platform of 1960 should be 
Positive. It should be forthright. It should 
put first things first. The greatest single is- 
sue before the American people today is one 
of survival. The Communist menace over- 
shadows all others. It is a threat to the 
United States militarily, through subversion 
and through economic war. The Kremlin 
believes the United States will destroy itself 
by excessive spending and inflation. The 
American people are alarmed by this admin- 
istration’s apparent confidence in Khru- 
shchey. This administration seems to for- 
get that Khrushchev is a murderer, a ruth- 
less killer of innocent people and is dedicated 
to world conquest. The great J. Edgar 
Hoover testified a few days ago before a 
Senate committee that the Community Party 
in America, aided by the recent visit of So- 
viet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, is now 
“more powerful, more unified, and even more 
of a menace to our Republic * * the re- 
cent visit of Khrushchey has done much to 
create an atmosphere favorable to commu- 
nism among Americans.” 
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Khrushchev is being permitted to establish 
a base in Cuba, 90 miles from our coastline. 
His agents have incited riots in the Panama 
Canal Zone, threatening this vital link with 
Western commerce. The Communists have 
infiltrated Venezuela, thus threatening the 
all important Caribbean from the north and 
the south. 

The Democratic platform must offer to the 
American people a clear-cut and forthright 
foreign policy. We must reject appeasement 
and compromise. We must meet the Com- 
munist threat with the courage of Andrew 
Jackson. We cannot coexist with those 
sworn to bury us. We must warn our people 
of the utter hopelessness of summit meetings 
with those responsible for the crimes in Hun- 
gary, Poland, and East Germany. We must 
remember the pathetic Chamberlain and 
Daladier at Munich. 

Our Democratic platform should call for 
the best defense in the world with a new 
world strategy geared to the missile age. 
If we are to survive, we must retain control 
of the skies and conquer space. Until the 
missile gap is closed, of course, our strategic 
air command should be partly airborne at 
all times. This is elemental and plain com- 
mon sense. Had our fleet at Pearl Harbor 
been seaborne, this disaster would have 
been averted. Billions can be saved in our 
national defense program by a consolida- 
tion of our missile program, a consolidation 
of our various air forces and a common sup- 
ply system. 

The Democratic platform must offer hope 
to industry and labor from excessive unfair 
foreign imports. We must return to the 
trade concepts of Cordell Hull. The trade 
program of Cordell Hull has been malad- 
ministered and sabotaged. We have lost 
our favorable trade balance through a flood 
of unfair imports from low-wage countries. 
Many of these countries have no wage and 
hour legislation. Some use child and even 
prison labor. Free trade is impossible with 
nations having no social security, no un- 
employment insurance, and wage scales as 
low as ten cents per hour. These imports 
can undermine our wage and hour legisla- 
tion passed during Democratic administra- 
tions. It can undermine social security 
and our child labor laws. It is creating vast 
unemployment and could well wreck the 
economy of the United States. Russian auto- 
mobiles are being permitted to enter the 
United States. Textile mills are being built 
in Russia with American money, setting the 
stage for a flood of Communist goods made 
with Siberian slave labor. We must, as 
Democrats, meet this threat head on, estab- 
lish a trade policy that is truly reciprocal and 
save the American worker and American 
farmer from slave competition, 

The Democratic party platform must 
promise to eliminate waste and extravagance 
in foreign aid. We must reduce foreign aid. 
We owe more money than all of the rest 
of the world combined. Our gold reserves 
have poured abroad. We are in a precarious 
fiscal position. While creating inflation at 
home, high taxes and an ever increasing 
national debt, we are building up competi- 
tion abroad with our own workers and 
farmers. 

The Democratic platform should contain a 
plank to free our farm families from Gov- 
ernment control and depressing prices caused 
by these stupendous surpluses. The cattle 
farmer is relatively prosperous only because 
of a minimum of Government controls. Our 
farmers are forced to plant less and less 
while surpluses grow larger and larger. The 
family-sized farm must be preserved. Rural 
people have always furnished balance and 
stability to representative government. The 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Bill of Rights were largely 
products of rural philosophy. 

The Democratic platform must deal with 
the stupendous annual interest on the na- 
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tional debt, the national debt itself, and a 
balanced budget. We must offer some en- 
couragement to the youth of our country 
by reducing the national mortgage on his 
future. 

The Democratic Party platform must offer 
tax revision on a fair and equitable basis. 
We can offer a tax revision that will en- 
courage incentive, initiative and the willing- 
ness of businessmen to take a chance, em- 
ploy more workers as well as expand and 
grow. 

The Democratic Party can offer to every 
American the prospect of a raise in salary 
through sound money and curbed inflation. 

The Democratic Party must reaffirm its 
faith in our capitalistic system of free enter- 
prise. We must reaffirm our faith in the 
opportunity system that gave to America 
the highest standard of living ever known 
to man. We must guarantee to business less 
Government interference. 

The Democratic Party, as always, must 
uphold constitutional government, States 
rights and individual liberty. We must pro- 
tect our people from an ever more powerful 
Executive, and over zealous Supreme Court 
and now a World Court. Even minorities 
who constantly run to Washington cannot 
find in the Executive, in the Attorney Gen- 
eral or a Federal Gestapo the fullest measure 
of protection or equal consideration. They 
cannot find in concentrated Federal power 
the avenue to more freedom and opportunity. 
This can only come through the philosophy 
of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, 
States rights and free local government. 
Centralized power can and will become the 
machine of intimidation, persecution, and 
liquidation of minorities. It can never be- 
come so on a nationwide basis as long as 
we have sovereign States and free local gov- 
ernment. 

With a candidate pledged to Jeffersonian 
democracy and this platform, we can win. 
Only 51 percent of the American people 
eligible to vote cast their ballots in the 
presidential election of 1948; only 60 percent 
in 1956. With this platform, the unemployed 
glass workers, the chemical workers, and the 
coal miners of West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania will go to the polls. The textile work- 
ers and shopkeepers of New England will 
have an incentive to vote. The curtailed 
autoworkers of Michigan, Indiana, and 
Illinois will take heart. Millions of farmers 
and small businessmen in the West and 
Midwest will vote for the first time in many 
years. They will vote Democratic. The 
housewife will be out on election day to 
protect her family from cheap money. The 
Democratic Party cannot win with a me too 
platform. We must and can give the Ameri- 
can people a clear-cut choice. We can win 
with the 45 million people who did not vote 
in 1956 because they had no choice. 

One of the most glorious chapters in the 
history of our Republic was written by the 
magnificent Commonwealth of Virginia. The 
story of the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights is largely 
a Virginia story. Four of our first five Presi- 
dents were nurtured by the soil and en- 
vironment of the Old Dominion. Four of 
the five greatest military commanders in 
the history of the Western World were Vir- 
ginians. We cannot imagine the American 
Republic without Patrick Henry, George 
Washington, and George Mason. Your 
Thomas Jefferson, the founder of our great 
Democratic Party, is revered and loved by 
the whole free world. The visitors to our 
Nation’s Capital from the remote places of 
this earth pause at the beautiful Jefferson 
Memorial to pay homage to the memory of 
a Virginian dedicated to freedom. Millions 
from throughout the world read in hushed 
silence, “I have sworn upon the altar of God, 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.“ 
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SENATE 


Famay, FEBRUARY 26, 1960 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 15, 
1960) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, who desirest truth in 
the inward parts, we would turn to Thee 
in that fear of the Lord which is the 
beginning of wisdom. 

Refresh our faith, that the tensions 
of life may not break our spirit. 

As those whose talents are dedicated 
to the Nation’s weal, make us ever faith- 
ful to each challenging duty, and respon- 
sive to the human needs of this suffering 
earth. 


We thank Thee for every word of 
truth which has been spoken the wide 
world through, and for all righteousness 
which the conscience of men has per- 
ceived and woven into the social fabric. 

With Thy benediction may we face 
the toil of this day with honest dealing 
and clear thinking, with hatred of all 
hypocrisy, deceit, and sham, in the 
knowledge that all great and noble serv- 
ice in this world is based on gentleness 
and patience and truth. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the usual morning hour, and that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON REVIEW oF THE MILITARY ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM FOR KOREA 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a secret report on review of the mili- 
tary assistance program for Korea, dated 
February 1960 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 


or Secrion 142 or TITLE 28, 


proposed 
142 of title 28, United States Code, with 
regard to accommodations at places for hold- 
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ing court, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By Mr. COOPER: 
A resolution of the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 


“RESOLUTION RELATING TO A JEFFERSON DAVIS 
COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 


“Whereas the only President of the Con- 
federate States of America, Jefferson Davis, 
was a native of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, having been born in Christian Coun- 
ty—now Todd County—on June 3, 1808; 

“Whereas the nationwide centennial ob- 
servance of the War Between the States will 
begin in the year 1961, to last for a period 
of 4 years; and 

“Whereas the fame of Jefferson Davis as a 
key figure of the War Between the States 
has become a cherished part of the heritage 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky and of 
the South; and 

“Whereas it has been a policy of the Post 
Office of the United States to issue postage 
stamps of a commemorative nature to recog- 
nize certain outstanding figures of American 
history; and 

“Whereas a number of Southern States 
have in recent years through legislative acts, 
petitioned the United States Government to 
issue a stamp in honor of Jefferson Davis in 
the beginning year of the centennial observ- 
ance of the War Between the States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky— 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States be memorialized to take nec- 
essary steps to achieve the issuance of a 
commemorative stamp during the year 1961 
to recognize the stature of statesmanship at- 
tained by Jefferson Davis; and 

„Sue. 2. That copies of the above resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of 
the United States from the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, and to the Postmaster General 
of the United States. 

“Attest: 

“JoHN W. WILLEs, 
“Clerk of Senate.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, re- 
lating to a Jefferson Davis commemorative 
stamp; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

(The last above-mentioned resolution is 
identical with the senate resolution, printed 
in full, immediately preceding this nota- 
tion.) 


HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE 
AGED—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
approved by the Jugoslay National Home 
of Ely, Minn., be printed in the RECORD, 
and appropriately referred. This reso- 
lution calls for health insurance legis- 
lation similar to the Forand bill, HR. 
4700, and to my own proposal, S. 1151. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Reconrp, as follows: 

Tue Poranp BIEL RESOLUTION 

Whereas the social security system now in 
effect does not provide adequate funds to 
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enable retired persons to carry adequate 
health insurance; and 


Whereas the retired people have given their 
productive years to building up our country 
to its present position; and 

Whereas the cost of private health insur- 
ance is rapidly rising to a point where mil- 
lions of retired people cannot afford such 
insurance, while the Government expends 
billions of dollars for domestic subsidies and 
foreign aid: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 86th Congress of the 
United States, now in session, give serious 
consideration and support to the health in- 
surance bill introduced by Representative 
FoRAND, or similar legislation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be mailed our Congressman, the Honorable 
JOHN A, BLATNIK, and our Senators, the Hon- 
orable HUBERT HUMPEREY and the Honorable 
EUGENE MoCanrRx. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC SITES 
AND BUILDINGS—ENDORSEMENT 
OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred the endorsement of my bill (S. 
1872) to preserve historic sites and build- 
ings, by the Committee of One Hundred 
on the Federal City which is located here 
in Washington, D.C, 

There being no objection, the endorse- 
ment was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ENDORSEMENT OF S. 1872 BY AMERICAN PLAN- 

NING AND CIVIC ASSOCIATION 

The Committee of One Hundred on the 
Federal City endorses and warmly supports 
the legislation proposed by S. 1872, a bill to 
amend the Historic Sites Act of August 21, 
1935, to give to the Secretary of the Interior 
additional authority in the preservation of 
historic sites, areas, buildings, or objects 
of national or local historical significance. 

It is considered that this bill has special 
value in its emphasis on protection from 
damage by Federal or State extension pro- 
grams or from any construction program fi- 
nanced in part by the Federal Government, 
actual or proposed. x 

Also, that it calls particular attention to 
the preservation of sites, areas (including 
sections of cities), buildings, and objects of 
national, regional, or local significance. 
These are extended and more definitely de- 
scribed than in the original act. 

Wise provision is made for attention to 
be given to any petition received from any 
State or subdivision thereof or from any rec- 
nized organization concerned with historic 
preservation, seeking the preservation of such 
historic elements. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. M. LEISENRING 
(For the Committee of One Hundred). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, without 
amendment: 

S. 2778. A bill to provide on 
Canadian vessels between ports in south- 
eastern Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, 
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and other points in southeastern Alaska, and 
between Hyder, Alaska, and other points in 
the United States outside Alaska, either di- 
rectly or via a foreign port, or for any part 
of the transportation (Rept. No. 1138). 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee op 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H. J. Res. 621. Joint resolution making sup: 
plemental appropriations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1140). 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 10233. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1141). 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, with 
amendments: 

H. J. Res. 567. Joint resolution to effect im- 
mediately the transfer of the Development 
Operations Division of the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (Rept. No. 1142). 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported an original res- 
olution (S. Res. 282), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
during the Eighty-sixth Congress, $20,000, 
in addition to the amounts, and for the 
same purposes, specified in section 134(a) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, and Senate Resolu- 
tion 137, agreed to July 6, 1959. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 
As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 
_ By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 
Philip M. Evans, of Washington, to be U.S. 
Commissioner for the World Science-Pan 


nent rank of rear admiral in the U.S. Coast 
Guard; 

Ralph D. Dean, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment in the U.S. Coast Guard; 
and 

Junius T. Jarman, and sundry other per- 
sons, for permanent appointment in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 

Alan S. Boyd, of Florida, to be a member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


which appear under a separate h 
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By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 3104. A bill to permit the States under 
certain conditions to utilize the proceeds 
from the national forests which are paid to 
them for public purposes in addition to the 
public schools and public roads; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHURCH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3105. A bill for the relief of William Y. 

Allen, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3106. A bill to change the title of the 
Assistant Director of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. PASTORE) : 

S. 3107. A bill to facilitate the protection 
of consumers of articles of merchandise com- 
posed in whole or in part of gold or silver 
from fraudulent misrepresentation concern- 
ing the quality thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself, Mr. 
ENGLE, Mr. CLARK, and Mr. SCOTT) : 

5.3108. A bill to provide for public hear- 
ings on air pollution problems of more than 
local significanoe under, and extend the 
duration of, the Federal air pollution con- 
trol law, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KUCHEL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
ADDITIONAL COPIES OF REPORT 

ENTITLED “FEDERAL DISASTER 

RELIEF MANUAL” 

Mr. HUMPHREY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 281), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions 8,000 additional copies of Senate Re- 


port No. 807, 86th Congress, Ist session, 
entitled “Federal Disaster Relief Manual.” 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 282) to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. HAYDEN, which 
appears under the heading Reports of 
Committees.“ 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE, RELATING TO LIMITA- 
TION ON ACCELERATION OF AC- 
CRUAL OF TAXES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I call attention to a new loop- 
hole which has been discovered in our 
Federal tax laws and which, unless cor- 
rected, can easily cost the Federal 
‘Treasury over $600 million. Already this 
loophole has resulted in a loss of consid- 
erably over $100 million. 
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This loophole, which is frankly re- 
ferred to as a “tax gimmick,” results 
from a procedure being developed in 
certain States wherein the legislatures 
will merely change the effective date of 
the accrued property taxes from Jan- 
uary 1 to the preceding December 31 
and by so doing give to the taxpayers in 
those States who operate on an accrual 
basis a double deduction of such prop- 
erty taxes for Federal income tax pur- 
poses. 

This change does not cost the tax- 
payer any additional property tax, and 
is a one-shot operation with the double 
deduction available only in the year in 
which the legislation is enacted. 

Four States, by this “tax gimmick” 
of advancing the accrual date of prop- 
erty taxes from January 1 of the prop- 
erty tax year to December 31 of the pre- 
ceding year, have arranged to give all 
their accrual-basis calendar-year tax- 
payers a double deduction of property 
taxes for Federal income tax purposes 
in one year. This is a permanent loss of 
revenue which results in a Federal reve- 
nue loss conservatively estimated at well 
over $100 million. 

There are approximately 24 other 
States which can go through the same 
maneuver, and if the revenue loss runs 
proportionately an additional $600 mil- 
lion of revenue may be dissipated by 
this “tax gimmick.” 

The Congress cannot stand idly by 
and allow such “gimmicks” to gain mo- 
mentum. The more time that elapses 
before corrective legislation is enacted, 
the more difficult it will be to close the 
loophole because the States which have 
not yet taken advantage of this “gim- 
mick” will then cry that they should be 
entitled to their bite outi of the Federal 
revenues before the law is changed. 

The States involved so far in this “tax 
gimmick” legislation are Ohio, Michi- 
gan, West Virginia, and South Carolina. 
As a result of legislation in the State of 
Ohio in 1957, the accrual event for per- 
sonal property taxes was changed from 
January 1 to December 31 of the preced- 
ing year. Michigan, West Virginia, and 
South Carolina moved the assessment 
and personal liability dates for both 
real property and personal property 
taxes from January 1 of the property tax 
year to December 31 of the preceding 
year. 

Michigan newspapers classed the 
action of the Michigan legislature as a 
“gimmick” to aid business firms. 

The benefit of the Federal income tax- 
payer as a result of West Virginia’s 
action was noted in the Clarksburg Ex- 
ponent, Saturday, January 31, 1959, a 
copy of which will be incorporated later. 

The “gimmick nature” of this type of 
State legislation was emphasized by the 
South Carolina Legislature. The South 
Carolina statute specifically provided 
that the act was not intended to allow 
a deduction for State income tax pur- 
poses to any taxpayer for property taxes 
paid or accrued in excess of an amount 
equal to an assessment for any one year. 

If the State legislation accomplishes 
its purpose, a, permanent and significant 
loss of revenue will result. 

The Treasury Department has rec- 
ommended that corrective legislation be 
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enacted to combat this loophole situa- 
tion and to prevent further action by 
the States in this field. I am today in- 
troducing a bill embodying the Treas- 
ury’s recommendations in this area, 

The proposed legislation, in general, 
would freeze the present accrual dates 
of property taxes for Federal income tax 

purposes and would have the effect of 
denying a deduction for more than 1 
year’s taxes in one Federal taxable year. 
In cases where the amendment would 
operate to deny a deduction, the deduc- 
tion disallowed would be deemed to ac- 
crue in a later year. In order to prevent 
the deduction from being disallowed in 
certain cases where present law properly 
allows a doubling of the deductions, the 
amendment is limited to those cases 
where the accrual of taxes in one taxable 
year is made possible by action of the 
taxing authority which causes the ac- 
crual events for two different years’ taxes 
to occur within one tax year. 

In full recognition of the fact that the 
Senate cannot originate tax legislation, 
I am today introducing a bill correcting 
this situation. This same proposal is 
also being recommended in the House 
as a part of H.R. 9625. I am hopeful 
that the House will approve this sec- 
tion; however, should it be overlooked 
the legislation will be reintroduced as an 
amendment to a previously enacted 
House bill. 

It is imperative that if the Congress is 
to plug this loophole it be done at this 
session of the Congress. Otherwise, a 
stampede may well develop wherein all 
States would be compelled to follow suit, 
with the result that the Government 
would lose millions of dollars. 

The bill as introduced will be effective 
as of December 31, 1959; however, it is 
drafted with the proviso that its enact- 
ment will not prejudice the case of the 
Government should it contest the 
changes which have already been made 
by the four States mentioned. 

As evidence that this loophole was 
recognized by the various States as a 
“tax gimmick” at the time their legisla- 
tures took action, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have three newspaper articles 
printed at this point, the first having 
appeared in the State Journal, Lansing, 
Mich., on March 22, 1958. The second 
appeared in the Lansing paper of May 
6, 1958, at which time Governor Wil- 
liams signed the bill. The third article 
is one which appeared in the Clarksburg 
Exponent, Clarksburg, W. Va., of Janu- 
ary 31, 1959. 

Two of these articles refer to the ac- 
tion as a new “gimmick” in our Federal 
tax laws, and all frankly describe the re- 
sult as that of giving to the taxpayers 
of their States double deductions. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
Mar. 22, 1958] 
Tax RELIEF PLAN OK'p—Senate GROUP FAVORS 
“GIMMICK” To Alp BUSINESS FIRMS 

A property tax “gimmick” that could save 
businesses up to $100 million in 1958 Fed- 
eral income tax bills was endorsed Thursday 
night by the senate taxation committee. 
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The committee approved the bill after 
hearing a parade of business and industrial 
representatives testifying for it. 

The measure would move up the next 
property tax, or assessment day from Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, to December 31, 1958, putting 
it in the present calendar year. 

Businesses on the accrual business of ac- 
counting thus could charge off two annual 
State property tax payments to 1958 in com- 
puting Federal tax liability for the year— 
assuming they were operating on a calendar 
year basis, as most of them do. 

Clarence W. Locke, deputy State revenue 
commissioner, has called the bill a one-shot 
device, a gimmick that could not be repeated 
in future years. 

Witnesses testified that the Federal tax 
money saved, however, would constitute a 
permanent gain in working capital. 

Among those supporting the measure were 
A. M. Cole, Chrysler Corp., tax expert; Ernest 
Anderson, the manager of Federal Mogul- 
Bower Bearings, Inc.; William Palmer, execu- 
tive secretary of the Michigan Petroleum In- 
dustries Committee; Nicholas Rini, of the 
Greater Detroit Board of Commerce, and J. 
A. Couper, of the Peninsula Steel Co. of 
Detroit, 

Ohio enacted a similar bill last year and 
has received a favorable ruling from the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 

{From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
May 6, 1958] 
WILL TANs SIGNS Tax “GIMMICK” BILL 


A bill offering a $100 to $150 million shot 
in the arm for Michigan business has been 
approved by Governor Williams. 

Whether they actually get it remains to be 
seen, depending on the date the 1958 legisla- 
ture officially ends its regular session. It 
has to be prior to October 2. The Governor 
said he believed the legislature will quit in 
time. 

The new law, called a “gimmick” bill, 
changes the new tax day for assessing prop- 
erty for tax purposes from January 1, 1959, 
to December 31, of this year. 

This would allow businesses on an accrual 
accounting basis to claim 2 years’ State prop- 
erty tax deductions on Federal income tax re- 
turns for 1958. The plan was adopted in 
Ohio last year. 

Chrysler Corp. and Detroit Edison are two 
big prospective beneficiaries. 

The hitch arises from failure of the legis- 
lature to give the necessary two-thirds favor- 
able vote for immediate effect of the bill 
upon its approval by the Governor. 

Without immediate effect, there is a wait- 
ing period of 90 days following sine die ad- 
journment before the new law takes effect. 

If they follow tradition, lawmakers will 
officially knock off their regular 1958 meet- 
ing after a return to Lansing May 15 for 
mop-up operations—but there has been some 
talk by majority Republican leaders of stay- 
ing in session to prevent a later recall into 
special session by the Governor. 

“I cannot believe that the legislature, for 
any political motives, would deny industry 
a substantial windfall at a time when Mich- 
igan business needs any legitimate help it can 
get,” Williams said. 

Legislative votes needed to give immediate 
effect. were withheld by Democrats, Two- 
thirds approval was needed. 


[From the Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent, 
Jan. 31, 1959.] 

The house passed 87 to 7 and sent to the 
senate a bill to change the date for assess- 
ment of property for tax purposes from Jan- 
uary 1 to December 31 each year. For the 
first year only, the measure would enable 
some taxpayers to take a double deduction 
on their Federal income tax returns. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3103) to amend section 
461 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide a limitation on the accelera- 
tion of the accrual of taxes, introduced 
by Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


UTILIZATION BY THE STATES OF 
PROCEEDS FROM NATIONAL FOR- 
ESTS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, under 
the act of May 29, 1908, 25 percent of the 
moneys received by the United States 
from the sale of forest products from the 
national forests is paid to the States for 
the benefit of the public schools and 
roads of the counties in which such for- 
ests are located—16 U.S.C. 500. 

It has come to my attention that the 
restriction on the uses to which this 
money may be put is, in some cases, too 
narrow. In many counties, the road 
funds, increasingly supplemented by 
State and Federal contributions, are 
more than adequate, while other public 
purposes for which the counties are 
responsible are inadequately served. 

Accordingly, I have prepared a bill to 
amend this section of the code so as to 
make it possible for the several State 
legislatures to authorize the use of these 
funds by the counties for other public 
purposes if they see fit. 

It is not the purpose of this bill to 
permit the States to reduce the propor- 
tion of the forest moneys allocated for 
support of the public schools, and it con- 
tains a specific prohibition against such 
a reduction. The sole purpose is to per- 
mit transfer of funds from public roads 
to other public purposes in those coun- 
ties where such a transfer is warranted. 

Mr. President, I introduce the bili and 
ask that it be appropriately referred. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3104) to permit the States 
under certain conditions to utilize the 
proceeds from the national forests which 
are paid to them for public purposes in 
addition to the public schools and pub- 
lic roads, introduced by Mr. CHURCH, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
sixth paragraph under the heading “Forest 
Service” of the Act of May 23, 1908, as 
amended (16 U.S.C. 500), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Twenty-five per centum of all moneys 
received during any fiscal year from each 
national forest shall be paid, at the end of 
such year, by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the State in which such national forest 
is situated, to be expended as the State 
legislature may prescribe for the benefit of 
public schools, public roads, and other pub- 
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lic purposes of the county or counties in 
which such national forest is situated: 
Provided, That no part of the funds paid 
to any State hereunder shall be available in 
any fiscal year for expenditure in any county 
of such State for public purposes other than 
public roads and public schools, if the per- 
centage of such funds which is prescribed to 
be expended in such county during such 
fiscal year for the benefit of the public 
schools is less than the percentage pre- 
scribed for that purpose in such county on 
the effective date of this proviso. When 
any national forest is in more than one State 
or county the distributive share to each from 
the proceeds of such forest shall be pro- 
portional to its area therein. In sales of 
logs, ties, poles, posts, cordwood, pulpwood, 
and other forest products the amounts made 
available for schools, roads, and other public 
purposes by this paragraph shall be based 
upon the stumpage value of the timber.” 


CHANGE OF TITLE OF ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR OF COAST AND GEO- 
DETIC SURVEY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to change the title of 
the Assistant Director of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce requesting the pro- 
posed legislation be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 3106) to change the title 
of the Assistant Director of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, introduced by Mr. 
Macnvson, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. Macnu- 
son is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1960. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: There are attached 
four copies of a proposed bill “To change 
the title of the Assistant Director of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey.” 

There are also attached four copies of a 
statement of purpose and need for the pro- 
posed bill. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that it would interpose no objection 
to the submission of this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP A. Ray, 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED IN SUPPORT 
OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION To CHANGE 
THE TITLE OF THE ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
THE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
The proposed legislation would amend sec- 

tion 8 of the act of January 19, 1942 (33 

U.S.C. 852(b)) so as to change the title of 

the second in charge of the Coast and Geo- 

detic Survey from Assistant Director of the 

Coast and Geodetic Survey to Deputy Direc- 

tor of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
The term “Assistant Director” to desig- 

nate the title of the second in of a 

bureau of the Government is not truly defini- 

tive of the duties of this office, as the head of 
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a bureau normally has several assistants but 
only one is designated to act for him in his 
absence. 


The term “Deputy Director” more appro- 
priately describes the duties of this office and 
conforms with the general practice of most 
bureaus in that they designate the second 
in charge as Deputy. 

We recommend early enactment of this 
legislation which would provide for the 
change in the title of the second in charge 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


EXTENSION OF FEDERAL AIR 
POLLUTION CONTROL LAW 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, my colleague, the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
and the Senators from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK and Mr. Scorr], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to pro- 
vide for public hearings on air pollution 
problems of more than local significance 
under, and extend the duration of, the 
Federal air pollution control law, and for 
other purposes. 

The bill is suggested by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
I had the honor 7 years ago to be the 
author of the first air pollution control 
legislation which the Senate and then 
the House generously approved, and 
which the President signed into law. 

Last year, similar legislation was 
sponsored by a number of Senators. The 
Department has made certain specific 
recommendations to strengthen his 
authority in that fleld, which is what 
prompts the introduction of the bill here 
and in the House, as well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3108) to provide for public 
hearings on air pollution problems of 
more than local significance under, and 
extend the duration of, the Federal air 
pollution control law, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. KUCHEL (for 
himself, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. CLARK, and Mr. 
Scorr), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, during 
the decade and a half since the phenom- 
enon called “smog” first was recognized 
as a vexing problem, the menace of air 
pollution has assumed serious propor- 
tions. 

As our Nation’s industrialization and 
motorization proceed at an amazing 
pace, scientists have reached the some- 
what disturbing conclusion that unless a 
revolutionary way is found to control 
pollutants being poured into the atmos- 
phere the thin layer of air essential to 
human existence is liable to become con- 
stantly dirtier. 

The ramifications of air pollution are 
complex as well as extensive. Realiza- 
tion of this fact led the 84th Congress to 
adopt Public Law 159, which I had the 
honor of introducing, to bring the Fed- 
eral Government into antipollution work 
for the first time. That act was based 
on a hope that aggressive, concerted ef - 
fort in laboratories, scientific institu- 
tions, and in the most plagued areas 
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might lead to speedy identification of the 
sources and causes of smog and thus to 
early controls reducing and ultimately 
eliminating this blight. 

Because the problem stems from more 
factors than had been appreciated, no 
rapid breakthrough has been possible. 
Accordingly, this Congress at its last ses- 
sion, spurred by recommendations of 
public health officials, engineers, and 
scientific experts, agreed that Public Law 
159 should be continued beyond its 
scheduled expiration next July. 

In proposing extension of the act, I 
advocated a little less than 1 year ago 
that we prolong the air pollution re- 
search and technical assistance act for 
an indefinite period. The Congress did 
not see fit to agree in this course, as a 
4-year continuance was authorized. 

In the few months since Public Law 
86-365 was signed into law, general 
agreement has been voiced that air pol- 
lution is not a temporary problem but 
one which is almost certain to require 
continuing attention in the interests of 
public health, safety, and comfort. 

Upon the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, I now have the privilege of intro- 
ducing for the third time in the U.S. 
Senate proposed legislation to equip Fed- 
eral agencies and officials with broad au- 
thority to assemble and utilize all the 
resources of our Government in compre- 
hensive studies, investigation, and ex- 
perimentation to devise means for con- 
trolling and, I trust, eventually wiping 
out the threat of polluted air from Amer- 
ican communities. 

The bill I am introducing would re- 
move the time limit from existing law 
and also would remove the $5 million 
ceiling on annual appropriations. Fur- 
ther, it would enable the Federal Gov- 
ernment better to discharge the duty of 
leadership by making clear the author- 
ity and duty of the Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Public Health Service to make 
investigations and hold public hearings 
on air pollution problems which are in- 
terstate in scope. 

The only basis for sound, effective, 
equitable controls is the broadest possible 
knowledge of causes of the phenomena 
which give rise to smog and other in- 
sidious but undeniably dangerous forms 
of air pollution. To acquire this knowl- 
edge, much effort may be required fol- 
lowing important leads already discov- 
ered. I am convinced the most reliable 
way of acquiring all the facts and data 
necessary for successful conclusion of 
the antipollution campaign is through 
removal of present limitations on the 
Federal agencies such as this bill would 
accomplish. 

Only by giving responsible authorities 
the freedom to plan ahead can we make 
certain that every conceivably effective 
weapon and all available know-how are 
at the disposal of those striving to pro- 
tect our people against a deeply rooted 
and grave menace. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter, 
dated February 19, 1960, from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives be printed in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
February 19, 1960. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me, SPEAKER: I am enclosing for your 
consideration a draft of a bill amending the 
Air Pollution Control Act (Public Law 84- 
159, as amended by Public Law 86-365), 
which now authorizes a program of research, 
technical assistance, and training by the 
Public Health Service of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The draft bill includes amendments which 
would: 

(a) Eliminate the time limitation (June 
80, 1964) and $5 million ceiling on annual 
appropriation included in the current act. 

(b) Authorize the Surgeon General to 
make investigations and to hold public hear- 
ings on air pollution problems which are 
interstate in nature or are of broad signifi- 
cance, 

(c) Delete the requirement for allotment 
of funds appropriated for grants-in-aid and 
contracts in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Air pollution is now a serious problem. 
In the future, the potential problem will in- 
crease greatly because of further industrial 
growth and concentration of population in 
urban areas. Our Nation's technological so- 
ciety produces great material benefits for the 
people, but also creates, as byproducts, po- 
tential problems of contamination of our 
environment, Air pollution is not a tempo- 
rary problem, but one which will require 
continuing attention. Continuing research 
and control efforts will be necessary if major 
adverse effects on the public health and wel- 
fare are to be prevented. We believe, there- 
fore, that the time limit on program au- 
thorization contained in the present act is 
undesirable and that the act should be 
amended to make the authorization perma- 
nent. 

Similarly, we believe that the $5 million 
limitation on annual appropriation should 
be eliminated. In the air pollution program 
to date, important leads have been developed 
in research, particularly with respect to the 
effects of air pollutants on health. Any im- 
portant breakthrough in this field may re- 
quire an expansion of activities to further its 
development and exploitation. Further- 
more, we believe that an appropriation ceil- 
ing is not generally desirable in legislation 
authorizing a research and technical assist- 
ance program. Such a ceiling may serve as 
an undesirable restriction at times, and at 
other times tend to encourage requests 
larger than consistent with overall circum- 
stances and fiscal policy. We believe that 
fiscal control can best be exercised through 
the usual annual appropriation process. 

As specific examples of opportunities for 
expanded research and investigation activi- 
ties which may necessitate larger appropria- 
tions in future years, we would like to cite 
the following: 

(a) In the past year increasing evidence 
has accumulated of a causative relationship 
between air pollution and the incidence of 
respiratory chronic disease conditions, Fur- 
ther studies are urgently needed to investi- 
gate more fully these relationships and de- 
lineate practical procedures applicable in air 
pollution control practice. 

(b) Over the past several years, research 
has gradually accumulated evidence that 
many of the effects from air pollutants come, 
not from the contaminants originally dis- 
charged to the air, but from transient prod- 
ucts of physical and chemical reactions oc- 
curring among them in the open atmosphere. 
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Air chemistry research of this kind is diffi- 
cult and exacting, but it is highly important 
as a necessary foundation for sound and 
effective control procedures. 

(c) Broad expansion of the assay and ap- 
praisal of State and local air pollution prob- 
lems is highly desirable. During the past 
several years improved procedures for such 
assay and appraisal have been under develop- 
ment. In our opinion, this is primarily a re- 
sponsibility of State and local governments. 
Such activities are so important, however, 
that Federal leadership and assistance should 
be available to accelerate them. 

The proposed amendments would also 
provide for exercising Federal leadership in 
dealing with air pollution problems of broad 
significance or which are interstate in char- 
acter. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare could, we believe, make a 
significant contribution to such leadership 
through the development and publication of 
recommendations based on the evaluation of 
data developed by the Department or pre- 
sented by others, as well as a full considera- 
tion of the points of view of all parties hav- 
ing a significant interest in such problems, 
Some of these problems, although essentially 
local in character, manifest themselves in 
many communities throughout the Nation. 
Others involve pollution from sources within 
one State which, through the movement of 
air masses, affect communities in other 
States. Both types of problems can be ex- 
pected to increase in number and extent with 
further urbanization, and the development of 
solutions for them may in many cases tran- 
scend the capabilities of local agencies, and 
even of State control authorities. The 
recommendations resulting from such hear- 
ings would not be binding upon the par- 
ticipants in the hearings or anyone else; the 
purpose of the hearings would be simply to 
develop such recommendations as a means 
of focusing public attention on and develop- 
ing support for the most carefully considered 
solutions to the problems which occasioned 
the hearings. 

The proposed deletion of the requirement 
in the act for allotment of funds appro- 
priated for grants-in-aid and contracts is a 
technical amendment. Such allotment pro- 
cedures are appropriate to distribution of 
program grants-in-aid to State or local gov- 
ernments on a formula basis. However, for 
project-type grants and contracts, as author- 
ized by the present act, the allotment proce- 
dures serve no useful purpose. 

I shall appreciate it if you will be good 
enough to refer the enclosed draft bill to 
the appropriate committee for consideration. 

In compliance with Public Law 801, 84th 
Congress, there is enclosed a statement of 
cost estimates and personnel requirements 
which would be entailed by enactment of the 
proposed legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that en- 
actment of this legislation would be in ac- 
cord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Secretary. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. ERVIN submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
amendment of Mr. DIRKSEN to the bill 
(H.R. 8315) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to lease a portion of Fort 
Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorganized 
Schools RI, Missouri, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. TALMADGE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
in the nature of a substitute for the 
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amendment of Mr. DIRKSEN to House bill 
8315, supra, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF CLIFFORD O'SULLIVAN, 
TO BE U.S, CIRCUIT JUDGE, SIXTH 
CIRCUIT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I de- 
sire to give notice that a public hearing 
has been scheduled for 10:30 a.m., Fri- 
day, March 4, 1960, in room 2228, New 
Senate Office Building, on the nomina- 
tion of Clifford O’Sullivan, of Michigan, 
to be U.S. circuit judge, sixth circuit, 
vice Charles C. Simons, retired. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the above nomina- 
tion may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. JOHNSTON], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], and myself, as 
chairman. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the aids of the Senate 
inform the members of the respective 
parties that today we shall have a late 
evening session, in an attempt to come 
to some vote in connection with section 
201, the first part of the Dirksen amend- 
ment, which is composed of seven differ- 
ent parts. 

The Dirksen amendment has now been 
before this body for more than 100 hours. 
Senators have had opportunity to discuss 
it at length, to read all the hearings 
which have been held in connection with 
it, to discuss it with their colleagues, and 
to read any articles or speeches or state- 
ments which have been made about it. 
The leadership is very anxious that every 
Senator have full and adequate opportu- 
nity to inform himself concerning the 
merits of that particular part of the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I do not question the 
motives of any Senator. Many Senators 
have told me that they want to have time 
to study and understand and discuss 
this part of the amendment; and they 
have had that time, and they will have 
that time. But, Mr. President, I think 
a substantial majority of the Senate not 
only want to have the right to register 
in this body their viewpoints, but also 
want to have the right to cast their votes, 
if they will be permitted to do so; and 
I am hopeful that, after 2 weeks of de- 
bate, we may be able to obtain a vote 
on the first part of the seven-part sub- 
stitute. We have had very fine debate, 
and many learned speeches have been 
made on this general subject. Learned 
speeches have also been made on other 
subjects—on a variety of subjects. 

A good many of the Senators who are 
vitally interested in this legislation have 
not found it possible to be on the floor 
all during the time it has been consid- 
ered. The quorum calls will indicate 
that fact. 

So I hope that Senators who really 
are earnest and genuine and believe that 
the Senate should vote on a right-to-vote 
bill will accommodate us with their pres- 
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ence if not their speeches, and will help 
us determine whether the part of the 
substitute, as offered by the very able 
minority leader, which now is before the 
Senate is wise, fair, and just. 

I would not want to cut off any Sen- 
ator, even if I could; and I rather doubt 
that I could, although I realize that in 
recent days a number of unanimous- 
consent requests have been made right 
in the middle of speeches, and have been 
tantamount to saying, “I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator who now is 
speaking be permitted to sit down and 
rest for 30 minutes while we obtain a 
quorum.” We did not object to those 
requests, because we did not want to be 
“snappy,” and we did not think anything 
was to be gained thereby. We think we 
have to provide adequate time, so the 
country can realize what is happening in 
the greatest deliberative body in the 
world. We realize that we must provide 
adequate time and discussion, so the 
world, which looks upon us as its leader, 
can realize that we are giving great care 
to the general subject of human rights, 

Mr. President, I am not trying to force 
any particular type of bill down the 
throat of any Member. Each Member is 
here in his own right as a spokesman for 
his State and a servant of his country. 
But I hope that not only shall we permit 
each Senator to have the right to reg- 
ister his viewpoint, but that also we shall 
permit all Members of the Senate to have 
the right to register their votes, because 
I believe that after 2 weeks or 3 weeks of 
debate, the Senate can come to some 
resolution in regard to one part of a 
seven-part amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I can say that so far as the minority 
party is concerned, we are prepared to 
vote, we are willing to vote, and we are 
eager to vote. I am quite sure there will 
be few, if any, speeches by Members on 
this side to impede the vote; and we are 
ready for the vote to be taken as quickly 
as possible. 

With that statement as a predicate, I 
wish to ask the majority leader whether 
he is advised as to how many other 
speeches will be made on the majority 
side before we can get around to a vote 
on the first section. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as leader of the Senate, I never 
classify matters on the basis of either 
the majority or the minority; I try to 
look upon them as involving the entire 
Senate. I anticipate that several Sen- 
ators who, I have observed, have not as 
yet spoken on this subject, will desire 
to address themselves to it. I see some 
of them in the Chamber at this time; 
and I am sure that if a vote were immi- 
nent, others would immediately appear. 

The only point I make is that, with- 
out attempting to be unreasonable, we 
shall provide ample opportunity to any 
Senator who wishes to record his views 
on either the merits or the demerits of 
this legislation; and all Senators will 
have ample opportunity to do so. 

I hope all of us will be understanding 
and tolerant; and I hope the Senate will 
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be able to reach a vote on at least one 
part of the seven-part substitute within 
a reasonable time—if not this week, cer- 
tainly the first part of next week. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Texas will yield further, I 
should like to address an inquiry to the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUssELL]: I wonder whether it would 
be possible to contrive, by unanimous 
consent, an appointed time when we 
could vote on this first section—whether 
we could agree on a day and an hour 
certain when all debate shall have been 
exhausted, and the vote shall be taken. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
country has been subjected to a long and 
consistent campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion about almost every aspect of the 
pending legislation. I cannot conceive 
of a more carefully contrived political 
program to mislead the country into 
thinking that the South is perpetrating 
all kinds of horrendous offenses against 
our colored citizens than the one which 
has been planned and programed in 
connection with this legislation. 

I had planned, some time later in the 
day, to address myself briefly to some 
aspects of that campaign. I intended to 
point out to the Senate that in 1957 we 
passed what was claimed to be a Civil 
Rights Act. That bill contained a great 
many provisions that had long been urged 
upon the country and upon the Congress 
as necessary remedial steps to protect 
the rights of colored citizens of the 
Southern States. Among them was one 
establishing a Civil Rights Division in 
the Department of Justice. We were 
told that it was necessary to set up a sep- 
arate section, giving it the dignity of 
having as its head an Assistant Attorney 
General, and employing large numbers of 
lawyers, clerks, stenographers, and 
others, to man this civil rights section. 

Another provision in that act was an 
almost unprecedented grant of power to 
the Attorney General of the United 
States to file suits in behalf of the United 
States, anywhere that was desired, to 
enforce the voting rights of any colored 
citizen of the United States. 

Mr. President, that law has been on 
the books now more than 2 years and 
almost 3 years. These lawyers sit down 
there. I think the last time I saw the 
list, there were 27 of them already en- 
gaged and employed, sitting at desks, 
supposed to be doing something about 
these alleged terrible conditions. 

Well, Mr. President, how many suits 
has the Attorney General brought with 
these numerous lawyers, unlimited 
funds, and unlimited authority—though 
of very doubtful constitutionality—to 
intervene anywhere he desires? In 
nearly 3 years he has brought only four 
suits—four suits all over the United 
States. 

It has now developed that the Attor- 
ney General wants to use a different 
route and different means than were 
given him in 1957—means which we 
were told in 1957 would be adequate. 
Now he comes before Congress and asks 
it to give him a new power requiring 
@ whole mess of new officers, in order to 
put the Southern States in political 
receivership. 
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He had the honesty, in testifying be- 
fore the committee, to say he was utterly 
amazed and dumfounded that the 
Justice Department had received so few 
complaints of infringement of voting 
rights in the Southern States. He has 
also testified that only four suits have 
been brought and that they are still 
pending. Yet, he comes before Congress 
asking for a new law and new powers. 

Mr. President, I believe that this aspect 
of the question is not generally under- 
stood by the American people. Instead, 
a constant stream of propaganda has 
gone out to the country to convince the 
people that there have been innumerable 
injustices, and that deprivation of the 
right to vote is the rule rather than the 
exception in Southern States. We in- 
tend, with any means available to us 
here, to try to get the truth to the 
American people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may have an addi- 
tional 10 minutes in order to yield to my 
colleagues and have further discussion 
of this matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I did not realize we 
were operating under a limitation today. 
ae not want to transgress that limita- 

n. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We have 
plenty of time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall have ample 
time, in my own right later to discuss 
this phase of the propaganda leveled 
against the Southern States. If I can- 
not do it today, I shall be able to do so 
tomorrow or Monday, or some other day. 

I want to say as of now Iam not in a 
position to enter into any unanimous- 
consent agreement under the present 
situation here in the Senate. I doubt 
very much I shall be able to do so next 
week. I do not believe unanimous con- 
sent agreements are going to be very 
prevalent in the Senate for the next sev- 
eral days; and I know none will be 
acceptable insofar as it relates to limita- 
tion of debate. 

Mr. President, I have seen Senators 
stand on the floor of this Chamber and 
address themselves to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway bill for 8 weeks. Nobody thought 
that there was anything exceptional 
about the fact that Senators were debat- 
ing the Seaway bill for that long. I 
remember that the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], who is now present, 
was an expert in that subject. Other 
Senators would speak on other subjects, 
because that is one of the blessings of 
the Senate. Senators may speak on 
whatever subject moves them. 

Mr. President, we shall carry on this 
discussion, after we start around the 
clock, in debate that will be relevant to 
the point at issue. I hope we shall be 
able to contrive some way of getting 
the truth about this bogus issue be- 
fore the American people. 

I believe the Senator asked me 
originally when I would be in a position 
to agree to a unanimous-consent vote. 
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Let me assure him it is not at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My question was on 
the first section. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I am not pre- 
pared to enter into a unanimous-consent 
agreemen 


t. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The question is of 
relevance, I say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia, because the Senator 
from Georgia asked for a separate vote 
on the first section of the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. I intend to ask 
for a separate vote on each section of 
the seven sections and any other amend- 
ment which may be offered, and prob- 
ably a division on the vote upon the 
question, which, under the rules, is per- 
missible. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the absence of 
any amendment that may have been 
submitted, that would be the pending 
question. If an amendment is sub- 
mitted, and then withdrawn, the pend- 
ing question would be the request of 
the Senator from Georgia for a vote 
on the first section of the amendment 
to the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is the pending 
question at the present time. It was so 
announced by the Chair a couple of days 
ago. I do not recall just when. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may tell the dis- 
tinguished Senator as to what I had in 
‘mind. I was asking only whether he 
was prepared to agree to a consent re- 
quest for a vote on the first section of 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, as a 
rule Senators are not given to brevity 
or using only a few words to express 
their thoughts, but in this case I can 
answer the Senator very briefly: No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe there are other Senators 
besides the Senator from Georgia who 
are opposed to this amendment who 
would object to a unanimous-consent 
agreement at this time, and for that rea- 
son I have not proposed any, because I 
thought it would not be very realistic to 
attempt to follow that procedure. 

I do share the great concern expressed 
by the Senator from Georgia relating to 
the understanding of the American peo- 
ple about the merits and demerits of this 
legislation, and the necessity of their 
being informed, as well as their under- 
standing the procedures that were em- 
ployed. 

It has been very disheartening to me 
to realize that the American people have 
been misled into believing that some 
finagling or some tricks have been em- 
ployed in submitting an amendment to 
the Senate that had not been reported 
by a standing committee of the Senate. 
Many good people have drawn conclu- 
sions which were unjustified. Last year, 
on September 14, we had a Civil Rights 
Commission proposal before the body, 
and there were several amendments 
pending at the desk which could have 
been called upon. Senators felt the 
amendments were germane. It was 
hoped that votes could be obtained upon 
them. Some of the Members who were 
opposed to the amendments were out of 
the city. A good many of the Members 
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were opposed to the amendments being 
called up at that time, even if they 
favored them. 

After every Member of the Senate had 
an opportunity to hear the matter dis- 
cussed fully several times, on September 
14 it was agreed that we would either 
take up a House-passed civil rights bill 
or a Senate committee-reported civil 
rights bill, or vote to discharge a com- 
mittee or take up some bill on the cal- 
endar which had passed the House, 
which could be amended. Every Senator 
was put on notice that would be done 
about 12 o’clock on February 15. 

Mr. President, that is not an unusual 
procedure. There are Senators in this 
body who have offered major amend- 
ments, and they have taken hours of 
time of this body to discuss those amend- 
ments, when they have never been re- 
ported from a committee and never had 
a report filed on them. They have in- 
volved millions of dollars in welfare 
funds. They have involved such im- 
portant matters as H.R. 3, the Smith 
bill which passed the House, which had 
not been reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; I yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The bill which we had 
before the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, which was Senate bill 3, gen- 
erally styled a preemption bill, was 
rather limited in character. We had had 
hearings on the bill, but it was never 
reported. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Of course 
it was not reported. I worked out an 
arrangement with the proponents of that 
proposal, so the policy committee could 
clear another bill and we could make 
a motion to consider it, so that H.R. 3 
could be offered as an amendment. That 
was done with full knowledge that no 
hearings on the bill had been printed, 
and that no report on the bill had been 
filed. 

Yet the country is told that this is 
tyrannical, that people have been caught 
napping, that what is proposed is a very 
irregular procedure. I submit, Mr. 
President, that it is within the rules, 
that it is regular, and that it is employed 
frequently by those who denounce it 
now. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it should be said 
very clearly and unequivocally that there 
are no tricks. The majority leader does 
not need 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say 
to the Senator, I was much disappointed 
by the usually very reliable New York 
Times this morning in its editorial, when 
it said, because they had been reading 
some of these remarks in the Senate, 
that some finagling had to take place 
and that some trickery was involved in 
bringing the bill before the Senate. 

Every Senator who reads the Recorp— 
and the New York Times if it would read 
the Recorp—knows that is not true. 
Every Senator was put on notice that at 
12 o’clock on February 15 one of these 
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procedures would be employed, anda any- 
body who knows anything about the pro- 
cedures of the Senate knows that three 
of them could not be employed. The 
only thing we had to resort to is what 
we did. 

The point I wish to make is that the 
very same procedure employed in con- 
nection with this bill has been employed 
by those who now denounce this proce- 
dure. 

Mr. President, one of my delightful 
and able friends from the South the 
other day stood up and made a speech 
about the dangers we were incurring 
because we were keeping the Senate in 
long sessions. I do not make all the 
quorum calls. The Senator from Geor- 
gia is perfectly within his right to ob- 
ject to unanimous-consent requests. I 
hope that he has the same feelings to- 
ward those requests which he makes 
himself as he does toward those other 
Senators make, because last evening we 
spent 40 minutes, during the evening 
hours, on a unanimous-consent request 
that amounted to asking that a Sena- 
tor be permitted to sit down while we 
obtained a quorum. When the quorum 
call finished we did not have many more 
Senators present than were present when 
o started, and we had taken 40 min- 
utes. 

The Holland constitutional amend- 
ment was taken up by motion and was 
offered by the Senator from Florida to 
a measure providing for a constitutional 
amendment affecting the filling of vacan- 
cies in the other body. I say that the 
procedure now proposed is as legal as 
that procedure. I say that this proce- 
dure is as regular as the procedure we 
agreed on in the policy committee, to 
take up by motion a bill and to make 
it possible for H.R. 3 to be offered as 
an amendment, so that Senators could 
offer it and get a yea-and-nay vote. We 
agreed not only that such bill should 
be taken up, but that Senators could 
offer an amendment in the form of H.R. 
3 and could get a yea-and-nay vote on 
it. I did not think the bill could ever be 
passed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will yield 
in just a minute. 

I did not think the bill could ever 
be passed, because it was in the last 
few days of the session and the Sen- 
ate was pretty equally divided on it. 
But I submit it was an amendment to 
another bill, I submit there was no re- 
port available from a Senate committee 
on it, and I submit that the leadership 
agreed to proceed as we proposed in or- 
der to give Senators who favored that 
propana legislation an opportunity to 
discuss i 

We aid, not shout from the housetops 
that it was irregular, that it was lynch- 
ing, that it was tyrannical. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield first 
to the Senator from Arkansas, and then 
I shall yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is 
making a great point 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is not a 
great point. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is 
making a great point that he did all this 
to accommodate H.R. 3. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Under the proce- 
dures the Senator is following now H.R. 
3 can be offered as an amendment to any 
bill which is on the calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
gives me no information I do not have. 
I am aware of that fact. It can be 
offered to any other bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Very well. There 
was no special favor with regard to 
H.R. 3. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. I did 
not say there was special favor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is what the 
Senator is arguing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What I am 
contending is that there was not a re- 
port on H.R. 3. Hearings on H.R. 3 were 
not printed and placed on the desks of 
Senators. The same procedure was em- 
ployed with regard to H.R. 3, the Smith 
bill, that is being employed with regard 
to the pending bill. The bill was offered 
as an amendment, without printed hear- 
ings and without a report, to another bill 
which the policy committee had cleared. 
The policy committee has cleared this 
bill. The Crowder bill is the only House 
bill which the policy committee had 
cleared, to which we could offer an 
amendment. 

I now yield to the Senator from Geor- 
gia. 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to make an observation. I 
do not recall all of the details, and I do 
not pretend that my memory is perfect, 
but as a matter of fact the Senator from 
Georgia stated, and put the policy com- 
mittee on the Democratic side of the 
Chamber on notice, that a motion would 
be made to proceed to consider a bill 
which was on the calendar which, as 
I recall, was very similar to H.R. 3, 
except that it dealt with some time in 
the future, rather than applying itself 
to all of the laws which are now on the 
books. Out of that notice finally evolved 
an opportunity to vote on H.R. 3. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is ex- 
actly correct, and that is what happened 
here, 

Mr. RUSSELL. It was a germane bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ators from New York put us on notice 
that they had amendments which were 
of a germane character at the desk, and 
that they were going to offer them to the 
bill unless they had some assurance, and 
that assurance was given. This is al- 
most the identical procedure. There is 
no report. The Senator does not claim 
there was a report on H.R. 3, does he? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There was a report 


on me bill which was very similar to 
H.R. 3. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. The report came 


from the House. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And there was a bill 
on the calendar which had been reported 
by the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary, because it applied the provisions 
of H.R. 3 to the future, whereas the 
House bill applied them all across the 
board. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. It was a very 
different bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They were bills deal- 
ing with exactly the same subject mat- 
ter. There were about three words dif- 
ferent in the two bills. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. One of the bills re- 
lated mainly to subversion, growing out 
of the Pennsylvania case, and the other 
related across the board. It was the 
Nelson case. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. One of them 
was the Mallory bill, and one of them 
was the Bridges bill. I think Senators 
will find that the Smith bill had a great 
deal more than three words different 
from either the Bridges bill or the Mal- 
lory bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Mallory bill was 
not involved at all. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct; it 
was not involved. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There was 
not any agreement to take up the bill 
by motion. Senators could have made 
a motion to take up the Bridges bill or 
the Mallory bill or the habeas corpus bill. 
All three of them were involved in our 
discussion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say this: I have heard 
a great deal about H.R. 3. H.R. 3 was 
finally brought to the Senate after the 
Senator from Georgia twice served 
notice on the Democratic policy com- 
mittee that a motion would be made on 
the floor of the Senate to proceed to con- 
sideration of a bill to which H.R. 3 could 
be offered as an amendment, if the policy 
committee did not clear the bill. Fi- 
nally, after that notice was given to the 
Democratic policy committee, the com- 
mittee did clear a bill which was ger- 
mane. 

I am not quibbling about the details 
of this matter. I simply say that this is 
highly irregular procedure, and I stand 
on that statement. It is highly irregu- 
lar to offer an amendment of this con- 
1 and controversy to this kind of 
a 3 

I said the other day that I objected 
to the amendment being offered to a bill 
which came from a committee over 
which I happen to have the honor to pre- 
side. I still object to that procedure. 

We are not in the Senate to quarrel 
about any phase of that. Let Senators 
proceed as they will. We are not here 
asking for any pity. We ure not here 
asking for any quarter. You gentlemen 
proceed with your legislative procedure 
exactly as you choose to do. Some of us 
will endeavor to be present at each and 
every stage of the proceedings. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sure the Senator 
from Georgia has not done so, but what a 
passionate speech was delivered here by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida the other day in which he com- 
mitted the well-being of Senators to the 
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conscience of the minority leader and 
the majority leader. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Who should be more 
concerned than the majority leader and 
the minority leader? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I said that I was older 
in age than three-fourths of the Sen- 
ators in this Chamber. I would not put 
on them what I would not put on my- 
self. I am willing to accept that charge 
to my conscience. The majority leader 
and the minority leader accept that re- 
sponsibility. But it is made to appear 
to the country that we have undertaken 
a very henious course which is going to 
affect the physical well-being of the Sen- 
8 and certainly that is not in line 
at all. 

For one thing, what we are trying to 
do is to get a vote. I am beginning to 
feel a little like some of those referred 
to in the Civil Rights Commission report, 
knowledgeable people, educated people, 
who could not vote. I am eager to vote, 
Iam willing to vote, I am ready to vote. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator has not 
been sufficiently educated yet, though. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am still willing to 
vote, even on one section. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is high time to put 
an end to this business of tricks and 
finagling, or whatever it has been called, 
no matter how responsible the source. 
I was one of the actors in the small 
drama which took place here, and I wish 
to say that the Senator has gained for 
the southern Senators who opposed this 
legislation 5 precious months. They 
would have had to face this issue on 
September 14 had not the Senator 
worked out the arrangement by which it 
could be brought up on February 15. 

It will be recalled, and the RECORD 
shows, that it was desired to extend the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission by 2 
years, but that amendment had to be 
acted upon under a suspension of the 
rules; but the minute that opened up the 
question of civil rights 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That might 
be called irregular procedure, of which 
all of us were aware. Some of us had 
planned it in order to meet that particu- 
lar problem. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senate voted over- 
whelmingly and, incidentally, agreed to 
confine the matter to that very narrow 
issue as an accommodation to those who 
take the position they assume in this 
Chamber today, as typified by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

The majority leader needs no defender 
in me or anybody else. Nevertheless, he 
should have our testimony so he will be 
absolved completely. What has been 
intimated is completely untrue, in my 
view, and I think the record fully bears 
that out. He is not only guilty of no 
trick and no finagling, but he gained 5 
months of time for those who wished to 
make complete preparation. 

Secondly, Mr. President, let us under- 
stand that during this 5 months this issue 
has been debated in the country. We 
have had a chance to debate it, and so 
has the Senator from Georgia, and every 
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other Senator who takes the other view- 
point. There is great concern in the 
country about civil rights, and great in- 
dignation. I do not see how anyone can 
look at the situation in a number of 
southern cities today, where there is dis- 
order, and say that this is not a burning 
issue for the U.S. Congress and the U.S. 
Senate. 

I do not see, either, how we can over- 
ride the considered findings, joined in 
by three southern members of the Fed- 
eral Civil Rights Commission, as to 
wholesale denials of the fundamental 
right to vote. 

Mr. President, I for one intend to pro- 
ceed as I always have, giving to the 
Senators who are opposed complete 
credit for the same sincerity that I hope 
they give me. I shall undertake today 
or tomorrow, like the Senator from 
Georgia, whenever I can get the floor, to 
marshal the facts upon this issue, so that 
the country may understand both sides 
of it. 

So far, we have had almost 2 weeks 
of discussion by those who are opposed, 
and the country does not seem to have 
been very much moved, any more than 
it was moved in the last 5 months. I 
deeply hope, Mr. President, that the 
sense of responsibility for public order, 
if nothing else, will prevail over other 
considerations, so that we can, as my 
minority leader says, get a vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that all Members of the 
Senate can be reasonable and tolerant 
with each other. I assert for the RECORD, 
and I do not think any Senator will deny 
it, that the procedure being employed 
in this instance has been employed in 
many other instances in connection with 
the operations of the Senate; that it is 
within the rules of the Senate; that 5 
months’ notice was given that this pro- 
cedure might be employed; that Sen- 
ators on this floor participated in the 
discussion, and they knew that at 12 
o’clock on February 15 we would follow 
one of four procedures. Senators knew 
the Senate had not reported a bill. 
Senators knew the House had not passed 
a bill. They knew that the Senate would 
not discharge the committee. The only 
other alternative left, if we were to keep 
our honorable commitments, was to take 
up by motion the only bill which was 
available which had passed the House 
and been cleared by the policy commit- 
tee. Wedid that. 

I assert that is not irregular. I assert 
that is legal. I assert that Senators 
have passed legislation involving hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, involving 
military matters, involving social secu- 
rity matters, involving H.R. 3, on which 
they never even had hearings printed, 
and on which they did not have a report, 
in matters which vitally affected this 
country and as to which the Senate was 
evenly divided. 

Senators did it in connection with the 
Holland constitutional amendment only 
a few days ago, and I did not hear any 
protests coming from the opponents of 
the proposed legislation, in the form of 
statements that what was proposed was 
highly illegal or irregular. 
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Mr. President, so long as we have the 
rules of the Senate, we will operate un- 
der them, and we are operating under 
them, and there is nothing in the rules 
which prohibits any Senator from offer- 
ing an amendment to a pending bill. 
May the day never come when a Senator 
may be intimidated and frightened into 
not offering an amendment to a bill sim- 
ply because it is not germane, when there 
is no rule of germaneness. 

Mr. President, we have before us a 
printed substitute. That print has been 
available for almost 2 weeks. It has 
been possible to discuss that subject for 
almost 100 hours. I hope that we may 
be able to permit the Senate to get a 
vote on it some time within the reason- 
able future, after every Senator has had 
an opportunity to discuss it to any ex- 
tent he may desire to discuss the subject 
matter of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there any further morning business? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Ervin Monroney 
Allott Morton 
Anderson Frear Moss 
Bartlett Goldwater Mundt 
Beall Gore Murray 
Bennett Gruening Muskie 
Bible Hart Pastore 
Brunsdale Hartke Prouty 
Bush Hayden 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Robertson 
Cannon Holland Russell 
Capehart Hruska 
Carlson Humphrey Schoeppel 
Carroll Jackson Scott 
Case, N. J. Javits Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Johnson, Tex. Smith 
Chavez Johnston, S. O. Sparkman 
Church Jordan Stennis 
Clark Keating 

Kefauver Talmadge 
Cotton Kuchel ‘Thurmond 
Curtis Lausche Wiley 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii Williams, Del 
Dodd La. J. 
Douglas McClellan Yarborough 
Dworshak McNamara Young, N. Dak 
Eastland Magnuson Young, 
Ellender Mansfield 
Engle Martin 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Green], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartny], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from Wyoming 
LMr. McGee], and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bas! and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BUTLER] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mansrretp in the chair). A quorum is 
npn ar Is there further morning busi- 
ness 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Poetry Society of America, 
with a meeting place in New York but a 
membership nationwide, is celebrating in 
1960 its golden year, the 50th anniver- 
sary of its founding. The event opening 
this celebration was the Poetry Society’s 
anniversary dinner, held on Thursday, 
January 21, at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Among more permanent memorials of 
the anniversary year is the anthology, 
announced for publication soon, “The 
Golden Year,” which will display the 
poetic achievement of the current mem- 
bership of the society. 

To the material minded, there is 
something definitely impressive in the 
fact that this poetry society chooses a 
dining place so different from the garret- 
and-bistro picture of a poet’s life upon 
which some of us grew up; and there 
seems something incongruous, also, in 
the fact that the society, at this dinner, 
distributed, in addition to its gold medal, 
23 cash prizes, amounting to the con- 
siderable sum of $6,600. The prestige 
that the society had earned early in its 
career, and has maintained throughout 
its existence, is strikingly demonstrated 
by the general acclaim that greeted the 
society on the occasion of the anniver- 
sary dinner. Heading the list was Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's tribute: 

The poet in a free society contributes 
greatly to the understanding and enrich- 
ment of life. In his use of the cherished 
rights of individual thought and expression, 
he defends and enlarges the same for each 
of us. Writing with warmth, clarity, and 
imagination, he plays an essential role in 
the shaping of our day. 


But neither poets generally nor the 
Poetry Society of America as an organ- 
ization are yet to be cataloged as safe, 
conservative, prosperous, and contented. 
The prime value of the Poetry Society 
of America, as a living force for poetry 
in our democratic society, is that it has 
refused from the beginning, and still re- 
fuses, to be alined wholly on one side 
or the other of any controversy, or to be 
enrolled in any school. A vivid demon- 
stration of its inclusive taste is the plac- 
ing, among guests of honor at the anni- 
versary dinner of Robert Frost, Mari- 
anne Moore, and Robert Graves. 
Frost’s poetic voice is in tune with the 
great traditions of English poetry. 
Marianne Moore is an innovator and ex- 
perimenter in verse, and generally is ac- 
counted a leader of the modern school 
in poetry. Robert Graves is an individ- 
ualist, a caustic critic of established 
reputations and flourishing literary 
schools, and a poet of independent and 
eclectic technique. The Poetry Society 
of America, like the American society 
itself, treasures the differences within 
its membership, thrives on controversy, 
and lives on the constant interplay be- 
tween the conventional and the revolu- 
tionary, the solid and the spectacular, 
the sensible and the brilliant, the har- 
monious and the discordant. And in its 
membership it has always counted the 
established reputations, the interested 
and hard-working little people, and the 
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fledglings who may, in future, accom- 
plish little things or great. 

The Poetry Society of America has ac- 
complished much, and is to be expected 
to accomplish still more in the future, 
in the achievement of its purpose as 
stated in article 3 of its constitution, “to 
secure fuller recognition for poetry as 
one of the important forces making for 
a higher civilization and to kindle a 
fuller and more intelligent appreciation 
of poetry, and especially of the work of 
living American poets, and to do such 
other acts as may be deemed necessary 
or appropriate to encourage and foster 
American poetry and aid and assist 
American poets.” 

May the society long continue to serve 
and to further these high ideals. 


POSTPONEMENT OF TREASURY AND 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS AP- 
PROPRIATION HEARINGS BE- 
CAUSE OF PENDENCY OF THE 
CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, it 
is with regret that I announce that hear- 
ings of the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee that handles the appro- 
priation bills for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments, scheduled to com- 
mence next Tuesday, March 1, will be 
postponed. The Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments are two of the oldest 
and most important of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Since I have been chairman 
of the subcommittee that handles their 
appropriation bills, they have been the 
first to be passed by the Congress. 

But, at the moment, nothing could be 
more vital to the great State that has 
honored me with membership in the 
U.S. Senate than the protection of the 
rights of the State and its citizens, guar- 
anteed to them by the Constitution which 
Virginians did so much to frame, and 
without the ratification of which by 
Virginia the new Union could not have 
been formed. By a parliamentary ma- 
neuver, advocates of civil rights legisla- 
tion have forced upon the Senate a de- 
bate on a comprehensive civil rights bill 
comprised of seven separate and distinct 
phases on which there have been no 
hearings, no committee report, and no 
opportunity for the public generally to 
know and to understand what is in- 
volved. 

But other southern Senators and I, 
who have studied these proposals, know 
that there is no constitutional authority 
for the Congress to adopt any one of 
them. Aside from our sworn duty to 
support and uphold the Constitution, I 
can conceive of no higher duty than to 
fight to protect the rights of Virginia to 
administer in the future, as it has in 
the past, its election laws and the con- 
stitutional rights of each Virginia citi- 
zen when accused of a crime to demand 
a trial by jury of his peers. Therefore, 
until this civil rights debate is over, I 
shall devote all of my time and attention 
to the fight against this effort to invade 
the constitutional rights of the Old 
Dominion, 

On Monday, I will be on the southern 
team that will serve for 24 continuous 
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hours. During that time I plan to make 
at least one 3-hour speech; and I also 
plan to make, later in the week, two 
other speeches of similar length, one 
dealing with the unconstitutionality of 
the proposal of the Attorney General to 
control State and local elections, and 
the other with the unconstitutionality 
of one of the amendments offered by the 
minority leader, Senator DIRKSEN, des- 
ignated as the administration bill, to 
authorize Federal judges in contempt 
proceedings to fine and imprison citi- 
zens without a jury trial. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Virginia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I desire to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
for his decision and for his explanatory 
statement. 

All of us know that for many years— 
ever since the Senator from Virginia has 
been chairman of the Subcommittee on 
the Post Office Department and Treasury 
Department Appropriations—that ap- 
propriation bill has been the first one 
to clear all of the legislative processes 
and to reach the desk of the Chief Execu- 
tive. But the Senator from Virginia is 
very properly putting first things first, 
and he is in this fight for constitutional 
government until it comes to a conclu- 
sion, because, Mr. President, he knows 
well that if we did not have a Constitu- 
tion of the United States the Post Office 
Department would not be of any great 
value to us, and, of course, the Treasury 
would completely collapse. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And I may add 
that on the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of the great Virginian, George 
Washington, a speech was made by 
a great Senator from Massachusetts, 
Daniel Webster, while standing on the 
historic steps of the Capitol—which 
since have been torn down to make way 
for a new Senate restaurant. In the 
course of the speech he said that we 
could destroy, if we would, the Constitu- 
tion which binds the States together for 
the preservation of American constitu- 
tional liberty; but he said that more 
bitter tears would be shed over the de- 
struction of the columns of the Capitol 
Building than those shed over the de- 
struction of the Colosseum or over the 
ruins of Rome, because, he said, once 
destroyed—as the able Senator from 
Georgia has pointed out—they could 
never be rebuilt. 

So, Mr. President, with great regret— 
because I have taken pride in having the 
Treasury-Post Office Departments ap- 
propriation bill be the first appropriation 
bill to be passed by the Congress each 
year—I have had to postpone the hear- 
ings on that bill. After all, what could 
be more vital to the future of the Nation 
than the preservation of the Constitu- 
tion as it is written? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Virginia is eminently correct. We could 
reorganize the Post Office Department; 
and, although it would be a difficult job, 
we might be able to replenish the Treas- 
ury. But if the Constitution of the 
United States were to be crushed by 
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means of such proceedings, that would 
mean the end of the American dream and 
the death of the American way of life. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. I fully agree with 
my friend, the Senator from Georgia, 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD— 
TEXAS AND WESTERN STATES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Rec- 
orp for Thursday, February 25, be cor- 
rected in one respect: An error appears 
on page 3432, in the 2d column, the 
47th line. In speaking of the need for 
a sugar beet acreage production increase 
in the Panhandle-South Plains portion 
of my State, I stated that the area near 
Amarillo is more than 3,000 feet above 
sea level. But a typographical error 
appears in the RECORD; I am quoted as 
saying “300 feet above sea level.” It 
is obvious that one “0” was dropped, but 
I want to make sure the correct figure 
of more than 3,000 feet above sea level 
is printed. So I ask unanimous consent 
that this figure be corrected in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie in the chair). The correction 
will be made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Texas for bringing to 
the attention of the Senate and the 
country the fact that Texas is a State of 
fairly high altitude, and is a western 
State, and is one of the so-called rec- 
lamation States—all of which indicates 
there is a close community of interest 
between Texas, Oklahoma, and the 
Rocky Mountain States in the field of 
power, flood control, irrigation, sugar 
beets, cattle, wheat, oil, gas, and other 
economic commodities. 

What the Senator from Texas has just 
now said reenforces a statement made 
the other day by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio, in which he quoted an 
article written by Marshall McNeill, of 
the Scripps-Howard Press, which tended 
to prove, I think, beyond any shadow of 
a doubt, that so far as the State of 
Texas is concerned, it, along with Okla- 
homa, is Western. We of the Western 
conference are delighted to have those 
two great States belong to our group. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Montana for his perceptive understand- 
ing of this question and for his apt com- 
ments, and, in support of those, point out 
that in my home State of Texas two- 
thirds of the area is a land of shortage 
of rainfall. The reclamation problems 
of the West are the reclamation prob- 
lems of two-thirds of the area of my 
home State, and a part of that area also 
has mineral interests, which are the 
interests of his State. 

Mr. President, I make this statement 
not from a local, parochial, chauvinistic 
pride, but from a pride in the whole 
country, and particularly from a great 
pride in that area which is a part of the 
old buffalo range and the High Plains 
area. 
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I do so in perspective, reminding the 
Senate, as the majority whip, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana has, 
that Dr. Walter Webb, in his Pulitzer 
Prize winning book on the Great Plains, 
pointed out that nearly all of the progres- 
sive movements in American government 
in the past three-quarters of a century 
had come from the High Plains area. 

The first antitrust laws came from the 
State of Kansas; the unicameral legisla- 
ture from the State of Nebraska; the first 
railroad commissions were set up almost 
simultaneously in Wisconsin and Texas; 
women’s suffrage came first in Wyoming. 

Many other examples could be cited, 
but as Dr. Webb pointed out, as a result 
of the spirit of the High Plains, most of 
the forward and progressive movements 
in recent American government have 
come out of that area. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Montana for admitting that part of my 
State is a part of this great High Plains 
area that has made such a contribution 
to the progressive movement in govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is easy to admit 
@ fact. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. I am wondering what 
the initiation fee is in order to join the 
union. Is it put on the basis of square 
miles? Just how does one get into this 
union? What does it cost? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It does not cost 
anything. There are certain conditions. 
For one, the State has to be west of the 
Mississippi. For another thing, there 
has to be a community of interests be- 
tween the States and the region. There 
are two or three other conditions, but 
those two are important, and then, too, 
we hold together as the western segment 
of our country, but although we hold 
together, we recognize that we are a part 
of the whole, and not a part that is set 
apart. 

Mr. FREAR. That condition pre- 
cludes, of course, one of the original 
colonies from petitioning for admission, 
since the ground rules exclude it. I have 
enjoyed this dissertation about the great- 
ness of Texas, but I would like the Sen- 
ator from Texas to realize that if there 
had not been the first colonies, Texas 
would not be a part of the Union. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say that the 
Senator, representing one of the original 
13 Colonies, has a claim to far greater 
distinction than we of the West have, 
because if it were not for the first 13 
Colonies, there would have been no 
Union. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Senator, 
who, in his remarks, wants to be a part 
of the West, also. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, since 
it has been mentioned that the Missis- 
sippi River is a kind of dividing line be- 
tween something or other, I do not know 
what we are driving at. Arkansas is 
west of the Mississippi. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Arkansas is southern, and I do not 
want any mistake about it. I[Laughter. ! 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I compliment the distinguished Senator 
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from Delaware for his contribution to 
this discussion about the contributions of 
the different areas of this country to the 
greatness of the Nation. We in Texas 
freely concede that if it had not been for 
the Original Thirteen States there would 
have been no United States of America, 
but we further point out that without 
Texas there would have been really no 
West or Southwest, because, as a Re- 
public, Texas passed a law annexing 
California to the Republic of Texas. The 
British chargé d’affaires in Texas at that 
time stated that had Texas retained its 
independence there was little doubt that 
her growing capacity would soon have 
conquered California and annexed it to 
her domain. When Sam Houston went 
to the Hermitage to inform President 
Andrew Jackson that Texas was enter- 
ing the Union, he arrived at the Hermi- 
tage the morning after Andrew Jackson 
had died, and his body lay in state. He 
reported that Texas had been brought 
into the Union. As a result of that 
impetus, there were brought into the 
Union California, New Mexico, Arizona, 
a portion of Wyoming, all of Utah, 
Nevada, most of Colorado, and portions 
of other States. So I join hands with 
Delaware. We were glad to give up our 
independence. Texas was the only State, 
other than the original 13 and Hawaii, 
that voluntarily gave up its indepen- 
dence as a nation to join this great 
galaxy. 

Mr. FREAR. Just one further com- 
ment before the Senator from Texas 
takes his seat. I think the remarks made 
by the Senator from Texas are quite 
complimentary to the first State of the 
Union.. We accept those remarks with 
graciousness. It has always been the 
feeling of the people of Delaware that 
Texas was one of our great and thus 
far undivided States. 

There is a question in my mind, and 
I am sure the Senator from Texas can 
clarify it. Is it true that if Texas wanted 
to divide itself into four or five States, 
it could? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes. I appre- 
ciate the interest of the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware, the first State 
to ratify the Constitution. Yes, under 
the Articles of Annexation, supple- 
mented by the Compromise of 1850, the 
State of Texas is given the right, with- 
out the necessity of consent by the 
United States, to subdivide into five 
States. Many times in our history there 
has been serious discussion in that State 
about a division. At one time a con- 
stitution of west Texas was actually 
drawn, during the Reconstruction days. 
In more recent times, in the 1930’s, an 
effort was made to create a 49th State 
near the Rio Grande, in the southwestern 
part of our State. At the times sub- 
division has been discussed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, one stumbling block that has pre- 
vented the subdivision of Texas has 
been the question of who would get the 
Alamo? That question has generally 
stopped talk of subdividing the State. 
No one is willing to give up the Alamo. 
If the State were subdivided, the lines 
would have to be drawn in such a way 
that each subdivided part of Texas would 
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have a part of the Alamo and the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and that is very diffi- 
cult to do. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I do not know why all this 
talk about the West and the South and 
the North and the East, but I do recall 
that we do have a line running in the 
West and the South beyond which the 
freight rates are higher. When one 
comes across the Mississippi he gets into 
Official territory. That has been true 
ever since the War Between the States. 

I know one thing. I know nobody will 
ever doubt that South Carolina is in the 
South. We are in the South. I am glad 
we stood up for States rights, because we 
were the first State that started the War 
Between the States. Authority will be 
found to show that the United States 
would not have achieved its independ- 
ence had it not been for South Carolina. 
I remember reading how famous gen- 
erals would capture war material from 
the British. That material would be 
captured in the swamps and would be 
taken away from the British. The first 
battles won were fought near Kings 
Mountain and also at Cowpens which 
happens to be in the county I come from. 

I think we are really a part of the 
United States, after all. The Senator 
talks about the Alamo. If he will go 
back to trace the history of the Alamo 
he will see that a great many of the main 
leaders at the Alamo were from South 
Carolina, fighting for the Texas people at 
that time. Therefore, I imagine if the 
Alamo were placed in a State it might be 
necessary to name it something similar 
to South Carolina, since South Caro- 
linians took such an important part, if 
there were a State which took in the 
Alamo. 

I do not know why there is all this 
talk about the East and the West, un- 
less it is beginning to enter into the po- 
litical scheme. Probably some people 
are running for office, and they want to 
say they are not from the South, that 
they are from the West instead of the 
South, in order to be nominated. It 
has been impossible, as you know, for 
almost 100 years for a person to be nomi- 
nated from the South. I do not blame 
someone for that, if he tries to get on the 
borderline and then slips across [laugh- 
ter in the galleries] in order to receive 
high honor, and things of that kind. I 
guess that is the reason for all this talk 
about South and West and all of that. 

I believe if Texas were cut up into four 
parts we would find that some of the 
Senators would vote along with the 
South, as we have had some Senators 
from Texas who used to vote with us in 
the South, up until recently. We can 
readily see why there is so much talk 
about East and West and South at this 
particular time. 

Regardless of that, I am still from the 
South, and South Carolina will remain 
in the South, no matter how much of the 
South might be chipped away from us, 
and we shall try to be in the South in 
the future as we have been in the past. 

Texas is a great State. There are too 
many South Carolinians in Texas for me 
to say anything against Texas. I think 
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the other Senators from other Southern 
States will speak likewise. We have 
furnished a great deal of the population 
of the great old State of Texas. We love 
Texas in the South, regardless of whether 
she denies she is one of the Southern 
States. We are still going to feel close 
to Texas. 

During the delivery of Mr. TAL- 
MADGE’s speech, 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas for the purpose of permitting him 
to make an insertion in the Recorp, and 
that my yielding to him may not deprive 
me of the floor or attribute to me a sec- 
ond speech, following his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the fact that the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Georgia 
has kindly yielded to me to make a brief 
statement. I ask unanimous consent 
that my statement may be printed in the 
Recorp immediately after the remarks 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Carolina this morning. We were 
engaged in a colloquy at that time in the 
morning hour, and the time ran out be- 
fore I could answer the inquiry made 
by him. 

His inquiry, in effect, was whether we 
in Texas did not appreciate the contri- 
bution which South Carolina had made, 
including the contribution made by the 
sons of South Carolina who were in the 
Alamo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In answer to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Carolina, South Carolinians were 
in the Alamo. His statement is histori- 
cally accurate. We Texans are eternally 
grateful to the relatively high percentage 
of South Carolinians who took part in 
the Texas revolution and for their valor 
there. 

Four heroes of the Alamo whose names 
stand out over all the rest are William 
B. Travis, commander of the Alamo; 
James W. Bowie, inventor of the Bowie 
knife; David Crockett, famed frontiers- 
man and former Representative in Con- 
gress; and James B. Bonham, the courier 
of the Alamo. Two of these, William B. 
Travis, the brave commander, and James 
B. Bonham, the constant courier for aid, 
will long be remembered. James Bon- 
ham twice left the Alamo’s walls in 
search of military aid while it was under 
siege. Twice he came back emptyhand- 
ed. ‘The last time, he came when the 
doom of the fort had been sealed, slip- 
ping through the besieging army in an 
irrigation ditch, to die with his friends 
under siege, rather than to live while 
they were gone. 

Texas will never forget the courage 
and the chivalry of those South Caro- 
linians who placed their early stamp 
upon her history. 

Of the 59 signers of the Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence, 4 were born in 
South Carolina, including Samuel A. 
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Maverick, founder of the Texas branch 
of the Maverick family; and Thomas J. 
Rusk, Secretary of War of the Republic 
of Texas, who fought on the field of San 
Jacinto and became the only Texan ever 
to serve as President pro tempore of this 
Senate. 

Of the 38 Governors who have served 
Texas since annexation, 4 were born in 
South Carolina, including O. M. Roberts, 
“the Old Alcade,” one of the 5 greatest 
statesmen of Texas history, the Governor 
who opened the doors of the University 
of Texas and made the public school 
system a real statewide system. 

Of the 26 Senators who have served 
Texas in this body, 4 were born in the 
Palmetto State; namely, Thomas Jeffer- 
son Rusk, James Pinckney Henderson, 
John Hemphill, and Louis Trezevant 
Wigfall. 

Mr. President, I assure the distin- 
guished senior Senator from South Car- 
olina that we in Texas are mindful of 
the noble contribution made to American 
and to Texas independence by the valiant 
sons of South Carolina. We appreciate 
their historie greatness and are proud 
with them of their cornerstone position 
in our American heritage. 

Proud we are of their devotion to 
liberty, though on this floor we may not 
always vote alike. Our southwestern 
empire in Texas looks back with pride 
to one of our ancestor States, one of 
the original 13 free and independent 
States out of which this indissolvable 
Union of indestructable States was 
formed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Carolina, with the understanding 
that I will not lose the privilege of the 
floor, and that his remarks not affect the 
continuity of my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I thank the junior Sena- 
tor from Georgia for giving me the privi- 
lege to thank the junior Senator from 
Texas for bringing the true facts con- 
cerning this matter to the Senate. 

As the Senator from Georgia will re- 
call, when I was speaking earlier today 
on this subject, I said that there is a 
close tie of friendship and love between 
South Carolina and Texas in anything 
which might be said on the floor at any 
time. I want the Senator from Texas 
to know that the senior Senator from 
South Carolina loves the Senator’s State 
and loves his people, because we feel that 
the ancestors of a great many of them 
were from South Carolina originally. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina for his remarks. 
Certainly the feelings he has expressed 
so eloquently are reciprocated by the peo- 
ple of Texas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these remarks be printed in 
the Recorp immediately following the 
colloquy on this subject in the morning 
hour today. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
South Carolina, without losing the 
privilege of the floor and without having 
my remarks which will follow his con- 
sidered as a second speech by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this opportunity to express 
my sincere appreciation to the able and 
distinguished junior Senator from Texas 
LMr. YarsoroucH] for the information 
he has just now brought to the Senate. 

The commander of the garrison at the 
Alamo, William Barrett Travis, was born 
in my own home county of Edgefield; 
and there is a monument to him in 
Saluda, formerly a part of Edgefield 
County. 

James B. Bonham, another of those 
whom the Senator from Texas men- 
tioned as having been at the Alamo, and 
for whom a county in Texas is named— 
and I believe it is the home of the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, Sam 
Rar BUnN—was also born in my home 
county of Edgefield, and there is also a 
monument to him at Saluda. 

So I wish to express my appreciation 
to the Senator from Texas for stating 
these facts about those famous South 
Carolinians. It is easy to understand 
why Texas has become so progressive 
and so great a State, when one realizes 
whence so many of its distinguished 
leaders came. I am sure the distinguish- 
ed Senator from Texas will agree. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator from South Carolina, and we 
are most grateful for the distinguished 
leaders his fine State has sent to us. 

Two of those whose names were men- 
tioned by me—Hemphill and Rusk—had 
studied in the law office of John C. Cal- 
houn before they came to Texas. Cer- 
tainly the population of our State has 
benefited greatly by the many fine and 
distinguished citizens of other States of 
the Union who have come to Texas. We 
are most grateful and proud of the noble 
heritage of our State to which they have 
contributed so magnificently. 

Mr. President, I am most grateful to 
the distinguished Senator for his kind 
remarks, and I thank him. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, I 
have greatly enjoyed the remarks of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH], and also the 
remarks of both the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston] and the distinguished 
junior Senator from South Carolina 
LMr. THURMOND]. 

I am quite sure that the Senator from 
Texas also realizes that Georgia like- 
wise made valuable contributions to 
the independence of the great State of 
Texas; and I know that the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas shares with me the 
pride I have in the fact that the flames 
of liberty burn brightly still, not only 
in South Carolina; but also in Georgia, 
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and also in the great and sovereign and 
distinguished State of Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia for those remarks. 

Yes; a large contingent of Georgians 
participated in the Texas Revolution— 
a number in the Alamo, still others in 
Fannin’s command, and other compa- 
nies came from Georgia and were mas- 
sacred at Goliad when all that force were 
marched out and shot. 

A number of very distinguished Tex- 
ans were born in Georgia; in fact, the 
number of Texans who were born in 
Georgia and came to Texas and were 
there at the time of the Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence exceeded the num- 
ber of our citizens who were born in 
South Carolina and had come to Texas 
at the time of our declaration of inde- 
pendence. 

In fact, Mr. President, of the 26 Sen- 
ators whom Texas has sent to the Capi- 
tal of the Nation since Texas has been 
one of the States of the Union, a rela- 
tively large number were born in 
Georgia. 

All that is a great tribute to the State 
of Georgia, which has sent to Texas an- 
cestors of many of Texas’ 9 million peo- 
ple. I do not begrudge that to the State 
of Georgia; instead, I pay tribute to 
Georgia and to its fine people, so many 
of whom have come to our great State 
and have helped build it to the great 
and proud position it occupies today. 

I thank the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Georgia for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, as 
one of the two Senators who has the 
honor to represent the great and sov- 
ereign State of Georgia in the Senate of 
the United States, I am deeply indebted 
to the distinguished Senator from Texas 
for his remarks. 

Having the honor to represent a State 
which has contributed so greatly to the 
independence and freedom of our coun- 
try, I am happy to return now to my 
speech on the floor of the Senate, this 
evening, in the course of which I am 
undertaking to make a most determined 
effort to preserve for all time to come 
the liberty and independence of our peo- 
ple, which we in Georgia are glad to 
share in common with the other States 
of the Union. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
Morning business been concluded? 
Several Senators addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have some morning business. 
- The. PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina yield to me? 
eles. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
since the distinguished Senator from 
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South Carolina referred to my native 
State, will the Senator from Arkansas 
permit me to address an inquiry to the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. The Senator from Arkansas 
has been recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
am ready to file a report. Is that in 
order? May I inquire if we are still in 
the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is still in the morning hour. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, is 
the filing of a committee report in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in 
order, 


FINAL REPORT OF SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON IMPROPER ACTIV- 
ITIES IN THE LABOR OR MANAGE- 
MENT FIELD—PART I (S. REPT. 
NO. 1139) 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
submit, on behalf of the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor and Management Field, part I 
of the final report of the committee. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
some comments about the report. 

Mr. President, this is part I of the 
report. I believe there will be three more 
parts of the final report of this com- 
mittee. We are processing those other 
parts, and hope to have them ready for 
filing within the next 2 or 3 weeks, cer- 
tainly within the extension of time which 
was given to the committee for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. President, I have issued a press 
release regarding the report, as follows: 

Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, today filed part 
I of the final report of the select commit- 
tee covering hearings held on secondary boy- 
cotts; Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation, Chicago; Newspaper and Mail De- 
liverers Union of New York and Vicinity; 
and political contributions by labor-man- 
agement. 

The remaining three volumes of the final 
report will be released when approved by 
the committee. They will include reports on 
the UAW-Kohler, Perfect Circle, and Gosser 
cases, as well as the final report on the activ- 
ities of James R. Hoffa, and the activities 
of Joseph P. Glimco of the Chicago Taxicab 
Union, the Criminal Syndicate cases, and the 
Coin Machine and Jukebox cases, 

The secondary boycott hearings played a 
substantial role and furnished much of the 
factual background and the basis for the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclo- 
sure Act of 1959. These hearings covered the 
hot cargo cases, which are now outlawed. 
They also covered the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Terminal Barber Shops case, which demon- 
strated that, through secondary boycotts, 
the hotel—which was a disinterested party 
to the labor dispute—was subjected to such 
pressure as to compel the Waldorf, when 
faced with the alternative of closing the 
hotel, to apply pressure on its tenant, the 
Terminal Barber Shop, to yield to the de- 
mands of the Barbers Union, 
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Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of those who read this and who are in- 
terested to page 68 of the report we are 
filing, dealing with this subject matter. 

In the Sheet Metal Workers of Chicago 
case, the committee disclosed that sheet 
metal contractors were compelled to pay 
tribute to union officials for the privilege 
of operating union shops. It also showed 
that officials of the Sheet Metal Workers 
participated in the rigging of bids on city 
construction work. 

It must be borne in mind that every time 
a racketeer exacts tribute, this becomes the 
concern not only of labor and management, 
but must and should become the concern of 
the consuming public and the taxpayers. 
Every time a rigged bid is submitted for con- 
struction—be it private housing, local or 
municipal construction, or Federal procure- 
ment—it raises the cost to the taxpayer. 
It is an evil which calls for strict local law 
enforcement action. The committee has 
referred this and many other matters to the 
Justice Department for its attention, with 
the confidence that proper action will be 
taken. 


I refer those who are interested to the 
findings by the committee contained on 
page 95 of the report which I am filing. 

The hearings on the newspaper and de- 
livery unions showed the extent to which 
criminal and underworld elements have 
succeeded in infiltrating the labor and man- 
agement phases of the newspaper and 
periodical distribution business in New York 
and other areas. 

The revelations of the committee have re- 
sulted in indictments of many of the union 
and management officials for violation of the 
Hobbs Act (the antiracketeering act), and 
the Sherman Antitrust Act. 


Irving Bitz, a notorious hoodlum, 
pleaded guilty and was sentenced to jail. 
The others are awaiting trial. 

Harold Gross, a convicted extortionist, 
of local 320 of the Teamsters Union, and 
Cornelius Noonan of Los Angeles, were 
two other notorious hoodlums who were 
indicted for extortion. 

The evidence before the committee is 
irrefutable that the New York Times 
and the New York Daily Mirror, in order 
to insure the deliveries of their papers 
during a strike in September 1948, paid 
a total of $45,750 as tribute to labor rack- 
eteers-fixers, Gross and Noonan—that 
similarly 2 years before, during the 1946 
strike, these newspapers paid Gross and 
Noonan to fix it so they could effect de- 
livery of their papers. 

The American Weekly paid Gross $28,- 
000 between 1952 and 1958 to buy labor 
peace and prevent newspaper delivery 
stoppages. 

Yet those same newspapers, enjoying 
freedom of the press, write long edito- 
rials covering as much as two full col- 
umns in width, condemning Senators or 
anyone else for any little thing they may 
think might be wrong. Enjoying the 
freedom of the press, as they did, they 
were either under such compulsion that 
they yielded, or they were perfectly will- 
ing to make some arrangements with the 
racketeering and hoodlum element of the 
any to get their newspapers deliv- 
ered. 

It is a tragic thing in America, which 
we call a free land, where we try to pro- 
tect human rights, that such things can 
occur. Very little is said or done about 
the situation. But if there is an op- 
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portunity to say something about the 
South, and get after it, we can take up 
endless time seeking some way to hu- 
miliate it, embarrass it, and try to over- 
throw and destroy its traditions, its cus- 
toms, and its culture. 

The newspapers will not say much 
about the things I have been describ- 
ing, but they will criticize the South. 
They will pay tribute to criminals to 
perpetuate their nefarious actions, in 
order to get their newspapers delivered. 

What are the morals involved in this 
issue? What are we really concerned 
about? 

Other phases of the newspaper distri- 
bution improprieties as they relate to 
Theodore Cozza, president of local 211 of 
the Teamsters, and Joseph Prebenda, 
secretary-treasurer of local 372 in De- 
troit, will be touched upon in the other 
parts of the final report pertaining to the 
activities of James R. Hoffa. 

I refer Senators who are interested in 
the findings in any such cases to page 128 
of the report which we are filing. 

It is ironic that crooked labor fixers 
and racketeers can successfully accom- 
plish the abridgment of the freedom of 
the press which is guaranteed by the 
Constitution. The danger inherent in 
this power of racketeers can only be de- 
stroyed when the management of news- 
papers assumes the responsibility, in 
their own industry, of fighting instead of 
catering to such racketeers. 

No one wishes to hamper or injure or 
destroy the freedom of the press. It must 
be preserved. But such freedom carries 
with it an obligation, It carries with it 
an obligation not to yield to hoodlums 
and racketeers and pay tribute to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Has objection been 
made to my continuing? The time of a 
number of Senators has expired this 
morning, and there has been no objection 
to their continuing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I vield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas may be permitted to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
shall yield back most of that time. I 
wish only time enough to conclude with 
a brief paragraph. 

A short hearing was held on political 
campaign contributions by labor and 
management toward the end of the last 
session of the Congress. The prelim- 
inary study indicated that insufficient 
time remained in the approved life of 
the committee to permit adequate at- 
tention to this problem. It was gen- 
erally agreed by the committee members 
that such investigation should be con- 
ducted during a presidential campaign 
year, but it would of necessity have to 
be left to the committee of the future. 

Mr. President, I submit the report to 
which I have made reference, and ask 
that it be printed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today I submitted 
part I of the final report of the Senate 
Select Committee to Investigate Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Field. The report is unanimous, 
with the exception that one member of 
the committee, who joined the commit- 
tee after the hearings were held, has 
submitted a statement which I think 
should be treated as individual remarks. 
I therefore ask that the statement of the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], a member of the committee, 
but who did not serve during the time 
the hearings were held, be printed with 
the report of the committee, as individ- 
ual remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROTRACTED SESSIONS OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad the minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
showed this morning by his reference in 
earlier colloquy which I have had an 
opportunity to read, that he caught the 
meaning of my remark the other day 
when I said that it is a truth that the 
responsibility for the lives and health of 
certain Members of the Senate who are 
of great age and in feeble health, is upon 
the hearts and the consciences of the two 
leaders of the Senate, if they invoke and 
insist upon round-the-clock sessions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not at the moment. 
I will, gladly, in a moment. 

The Senator from Illinois showed by 
his reaction to my statement that his 
conscience is working. I seem to have 
hit pay dirt, Mr. President, and Iam glad 
that I have, because there is no earthly 
escape from the fact that the leadership 
on both sides of the aisle are assuming, 
deliberately, the responsibility for the 
health and even the lives of several Mem- 
bers of the Senate by the course they are 
pursuing which, aside from being un- 
wise on that account, is unwise in that 
we can never expect good results when 
people are so exhausted that they can- 
not think clearly. 

I now yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, first of all, I quite agree with the 
Senator that I am interested in the wel- 
fare and the health of each Member of 
the Senate. Certainly, I am interested in 
my own health, and I think that we all 
ought to be concerned with the health 
and welfare of each other. 

Second, I wish to enter a hearty denial 
that I, and I alone, or the minority leader 
alone, is responsible for endangering the 
health of Senators. I am not the one 
who suggests useless quorum calls in the 
late evening. 

Iam not the one who prevents the ma- 
jority of the Senate from expressing 
themselves. I am not the one who says 
that the Members of the greatest delib- 
erative body in the world should not have 
a right to vote. 
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I am trying to provide an opportunity 
for every Member of the Senate to dis- 
a issue and to express his views 
on 


day, nothing can be done in this body 
except by will of the majority. If the 
majority of the Senate want to conclude 
the session at 4 o’clock this afternoon, 
they can do so. If the majority want 
to adjourn at 8 o’clock this evening, they 
can doso. There was a quorum call last 
evening in the middle of a speech when 
most Senators, including the leaders, 
were at dinner. I do not know that it 
served any useful purpose, except to 
delay matters, to give Senators an oppor- 
tunity for a rest. 

I was not responsible for that quorum 
call. I am not going to assume respon- 
sibility for it. I did enter into an agree- 
ment that, if adjournment were not 
forced at the time, the civil rights issues 
would be before this body on February 
15 at 12 o'clock. I made an honorable 
commitment. I have kept that commit- 
ment. We have debated the pending 
amendment now for almost 2 weeks. At 
the end of 2 weeks a great number of 
Members of the Senate indicated they 
felt that if we had made no progress and 
if we were not ready to vote on it, and 
if a full discussion had been had in con- 
nection with it, and if some Senators had 
not exercised their right to speak on it, 
they would like to stay in session around 
the clock, if necessary, in an attempt 
to get a vote. 

Senators have expressed a similar de- 
sire on other subjects—in the atomic 
energy debate of 1954, for example— 
and they did not charge us with endan- 
gering the health of Senators then. 
They thought that we ought to stay here 
until they had had the right to express 
themselves. 

Mr. President, a majority of the Sen- 
ate can adjourn whenever they desire to 
do so. However, so far as the Senator 
from Texas is concerned, he is going to 
try to give every Member of the Senate 
an opportunity to speak. 

Rather than keep us in session all 
through the night, the majority leader 
thinks it might be possible to obtain a 
vote after 140 hours of session in 2 weeks. 
If we go around the clock, then the coun- 
try will at least be able to see why we 
cannot vote, and why Senators are de- 
nied the right to vote. 

There is a great deal contained in these 
printed hearings before us with which 
the Seantor from Texas does not agree. 
However, I do not believe that any Amer- 
ican citizen ought to be deprived of the 
right to vote because of his religion or 
his race or his color. I want to take 
such steps as I can to see that legisla- 
tion is passed that will guarantee that 
right, because for many years I have 
tried to see to it that every citizen has 
that right. I am convinced that all do 
not have it, and I want them to have it. 

All I want is to get to a vote. If we 
are permitted to vote in the daytime, 
there will never be a night session. If 
we are permitted to vote before mid- 
night, there will not be a session through 
the night. Or, if a majority decides not 
to face up to the condition, and lets it 


But, Mr. President, as I said the other 
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run on, we will have to pursue that pro- 
cedure. The majority leader will be 
guided by the wishes of the majority of 
Senators. 

I have made a schedule here in con- 
junction with the minority leader and in 
accordance with what I believe to be the 
majority sentiment in this body. 

I believe that the opponents of the 
Dirksen amendment have frequently 
said that they realize they are in a mi- 
nority. The whole question is whether 
the majority can remain here and try to 
express its views by a vote, or whether a 
minority can say, Thou shalt not vote.” 

I will not assume responsibility for 
anyone’s health. I have been here every 
night until almost midnight. Ihave had 
to come in early in the morning. I do 
not want any sympathy. I do not have 
a martyr complex. But I will not permit 
anyone to charge me with a responsibil- 
ity that is not mine. 

I deny that I am not concerned with 
the health of every Member, because I 
am. I must deny the responsibility of 
requiring Senators to come here, be- 
cause I am not the man who requires 
them to come here. I will let the con- 
science of each Senator determine who 
it is that requires the Senators to come 
here and stay here until 8 o’clock or 9 
o’clock or 10 o’clock, and at all hours of 
the night to answer quorum calls. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not at the moment. 
Mr. President, the situation that has de- 
veloped makes it quite clear that the 3 
minutes allowed is insufficient. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator may have an additional 5 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first 
I wish to say that I am glad to see that 
my remarks have also hit pay dirt in the 
mind of the distinguished majority lead- 
er, who said nothing on this point in his 
participation in the earlier colloquy. I 
am glad that the two leaders do show 
that they have a conscience, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I am glad that they admit 
that they are calling us to round-the- 
clock sessions. So far as Iam concerned 
I hope and pray there will be no col- 
lapse of anyone, but I know perfectly 
well that when men of the age of some 
Senators and of the feeble health of 
some Senators are put to the strain they 
undergo by the decision of the two lead- 
ers—and they are the ones who made 
it—we can expect terrible results, which 
I hope will not be realized. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the ma- 
jority leader on his courage on the ques- 
tion of voting. The Senator from 
Florida knows something about that. 
‘The Senator from Florida, as a member 
of the State Senate, voted to knock out 
the poll tax as a requisite for voting 
when it was unpopular for anyone in 
my State to take that position. He 
knows something about such a chal- 
lenge. The Senator from Florida has 
sponsored in the Senate for 11 years the 
constitutional amendment on that sub- 
ject, and it was passed by the Senate 
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overwhelmingly the other day, because 
of the assistance of the majority leader 
and the minority leader. That has not 
always been popular in my State. The 
Senator from Florida knows something 
about standing up for things that he 
believes in, and one of the things he be- 
lieves in, Mr. President, is that Sena- 
tors cannot pursue the course the lead- 
ership has outlined for next week with- 
out endangering the health and the 
lives of Members of the Senate. 

The Senator from Florida has men- 
tioned that he has no unwillingness to 
go into it himself. He is just as willing 
as the distinguished minority leader in- 
dicated this morning he was, although 
the Senator from Florida is sorry that 
he cannot roll back the 4 years that sep- 
arate him from the Senator from Illi- 
nois; he is 4 years the Senator’s junior. 
The Senator from Florida is not at all 
concerned about his ability to stand up 
under this program, but he knows, from 
having seen a Senator collapse within 
4 feet of him in the course of a night 
debate some years ago, as mentioned in 
the argument of the Senator from Flor- 
ida just a few days ago, what is involved 
in these terriffic strains, and he knows 
that the responsibility for ordering these 
round-the-clock sessions rests in two 
places, in the minds and consciences 
and hearts of the majority leader and 
the minority leader. He is willing for 
them to take that responsibility, and he 
also wants them to realize that they have 
accepted it. I am glad that apparently 
the rather sketchy remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Florida the other day have 
brought some fire in this matter, because 
the Senator from Florida thinks it will 
pay for the two leaders to examine the 
situation and reexamine it and to real- 
ize that they are assuming the respon- 
sibility for these round-the-clock ses- 
sions which they have announced for 
next week, the third week in the debate. 

Now I yield to the minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, Mr. President, 
I think that the distinguished Senator 
from Florida shortchanged me on that 
age business. I think there is a little 
over 3 years difference, not 4, not that I 
would not like to roll back the clock if 
I could, but that is an impossibility. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The advantage, of 
course, is held by the Senator from Illi- 
nois in that I believe he was born in 
1896. The Senator from Florida would 
like to have been born in 1896, 1906, or 
even later, but he unfortunately was 
born in 1892. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is so easy for him 
to resolve this whole matter; it is so easy 
for any one of the 100 Senators to resolve 
it. All the distinguished Senator from 
Florida has to do is to rise and make a 
motion, which has the highest priority 
and is not debatable, all he has to do is 
to rise and say, “Mr. President, I move 
we adjourn.” He can test out the Sen- 
ate and ascertain whether the majority 
leader and the minority leader are wrong 
or whether they are right, and he can 
test it out by record vote. He can get a 
show of hands—and I am sure that he 
can get the necessary hands—and let 
the Senate determine whether or not this 
is cruel and unusual and barbaric and 
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tyrannous, hell-hacking punishment. I 
do not know all the adjectives that have 
been applied. 

My distinguished friend was the au- 
thor of the resolution providing for a 
constitutional amendment to make it 
possible for a person to vote without the 
imposition and the onus of a poll tax. 
Perhaps we ought to have a constitu- 
tional amendment to enable Senators to 
vote. I want to vote. The pending 
measure has been before the Senate for 
quite some time. If the Senator from 
Florida feels that the present procedure 
is an imposition on the Senate, how easy 
it would be for him now—right now— 
without a quorum in the Senate, to stand 
in his place and say, “I have a deep con- 
viction about this. Life is being jeopar- 
dized. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate adjourn.” 

I shall be waiting. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the suggestions of my teacher 
and mentor, the distinguished and elo- 
quent Senator from Illinois. But I re- 
mind him that 65 Senators on this side 
of the aisle have placed the leadership 
in the hands of the majority leader, the 
distinguished Senator from Texas; that 
35 Senators on the minority side of the 
aisle have placed the leadership in the 
hands of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois; and that we expect some leader- 
ship from those quarters. The leader- 
ship is the only agency which has an- 
nounced the round-the-clock sessions. 
So far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he has not made a motion to 
adjourn and has not made a motion to 
recess. He has always expected, and he 
still expects, reason and cooperation 
from his own distinguished leader and 
from the leader on the other side of the 
aisle. So if the Senator from Illinois 
wants to try out his proposal, he cer- 
tainly has the privilege to make the 
motion which he suggests. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Illinois is not quarreling on that point; 
it is the distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida who has raised the question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida has not had a word to say about 
the proposed civil rights legislation. 
That brings him to the next point. 

We started this debate with 54 bills 
having been drawn. We have no idea of 
the final form which the bill will take. 
Apparently there has been no agreement 
between the two leaders or in any other 
quarter, so far as the Senator from 
Florida has been able to ascertain, as to 
what will be the form of the proposed 
legislation, so as to enable Senators to 
speak with some degree of discrimina- 
tion and concentration upon the terms of 
the bill. 

The Senator from Florida believes we 
have a right to proceed with an orderly 
development of a bill. The Senator 
from Illinois offered an amendment 
having some seven parts. That has been 
looked into. He decided it was not as 
good as he would like it to be, so yester- 
day morning, as I recall, he replaced 
that amendment with another one. The 
Senate is simply waiting for the matter 
to so congeal that we can consider some- 
thing specific. 
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Let me speak briefly about one more 
matter, which I address to the Senator 
from Texas. He made some comparison 
in his colloquy this morning between the 
procedure being followed on this meas- 
ure—the irregular, disorderly, unconcen- 
trated, uncongealed procedure under 
which no Senator can tell on what he is 
expected to vote, and what was done 
when the Senator from Florida brought 
up his constitutional amendment, with 
the help—the very great help—for which 
he pays them great tribute, of the Sena- 
tor from Texas and the Senator from 
Illinois. That was an unfortunate com- 
parison, because in the latter instance 
the Senate had before it a measure 
which had been pending for 11 years in 
the Senate; on which three hearings had 
been completed, and as to which those 
three hearings were printed and avail- 
able; on which subcommittee recommen- 
dations had been made from time to 
time favoring the proposal; or which 
there was no difference as to the form in 
which it should be presented; but in- 
stead, it was presented and adopted in 
the precise form in which it had been 
pending all those years. 

In the present instance, the Senate is 
in a state of complete confusion as to 
what the form of the bill will be. Many 
recommendations have been made. Cer- 
tain provisions are included in some 
bills, certain amendments have been 
offered, and other provisions are con- 
tained in other proposals. 

The Senator from Florida, with great 
respect for the Senator from Texas, who, 
he again states, was more responsible for 
the bringing of the constitutional amend- 
ment resolution before the Senate than 
the Senator from Florida could ever be, 
thinks there is no comparison at all be- 
tween the propriety of the proceedings 
in that case and the complete irregularity 
and impropriety of the procedure in this 
case. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I was about to yield 
the floor. Did the Senator wish me to 
yield to him? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I will ask for the floor 
in my own right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Charles 
Taft, the brother of Bob Taft, made a 
speech in Washington some years ago 
in the course of which he said, “Nothing 
will ever be the same again.” I have 
thought of that statement many times. 
So in my feeble way I have tried to devote 
myself to the position of simplifying two 
things, insofar as I could. 

I have seen the time when 50, 60, yes, 
100 amendments to a bill, in printed 
form, have been at the clerk’s desk or 
over on the table awaiting consideration; 
and what Member of the Senate, if he 
had the wisdom of Solomon and the 
perspicacity of the Apostle Paul, could 
— 9 87 what would eventually go into a 

I am concerned about 40 or 50 pro- 
posals. We have simplified them. 
There are seven proposals in this pack- 
age. They have not been changed since 
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February 5, 1959. They were available 
for everyone to see, except one, which 
was subsequently introduced, and on 
which hearings have been held before 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House. The 
proposals have been widely discussed 
everywhere. 

So this is a simple package. All we 
seek is a chance to vote. We are going 
to get a chance to vote. Senators can do 
what is necessary under those circum- 
stances. They may say that there has 
been much criticism; that they do not 
know what is in the bills; that they do 
not know what is in the package, and 
that the proposal should be discussed. 
Very well. That simply means that the 
Senate will start earlier and stay later. 

But we have started earlier, and we 
have sat later, and the criticism still per- 
sists. So there is nothing else to do 
except to start earlier and work even 
later. Finally that requires working 
around the clock. There is nothing un- 
usual about that. There is nothing 
irregular about it. 

With respect to the charge that there 
is something irregular about the action 
of the majority leader in moving to take 
up this bill, it was not irregular action 
at all. It was a measure of his courage 
and, along with it, his fidelity to com- 
mitments which were made on September 
14, 1959. I applaud him for his courage, 
and I believe the country will applaud 
him, too. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Illinois one question, Will 
he point out in the history of the Senate 
when at this time of the year, so early 
in the session, the Senate has been kept 
in session around the clock? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. It is good that such a 
proposal comes earlier in the session 
rather than later. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
But when has it ever been done so early 
in the session? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, The time does not 
make any difference. I am no slave to 
the clock or the calendar. If around- 
the-clock sessions were held late in the 
session, Senators would feel the exhaus- 
tion which develops as a result of their 
onerous burdens after they had been 
here for 6 months. We might then well 
be charged with cruel and inhuman 
treatment. 

But this is February. This is only the 
second month of the session. Senators 
have returned after a rest. They are 
refreshed in mind and body. They are 
full of exuberance, vitality, and good 
spirit. This is the time to hold such 
sessions, rather than later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Illinois may have addi- 
tional time in order to yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve there has been altogether too 
much downgrading of the abilities, the 
perspicacities, and the intelligence of 
very distinguished Senators like the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and others, concerning their ability to 
understand and comprehend the pro- 
posals which are before the Senate. 
Many of us, apparently, have a very 
much higher regard for their abilities in 
that field than they themselves do, in 
their own modesty. 

The measure before the Senate con- 
tains seven parts. As the minority lead- 
er has said, it is the same as the one 
which has been before the Senate for a 
long time. It contains nothing new. 
All the parts of it have been subject to 
hearings, some held by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and some by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. I 
have often been much more confused 
about other proposed legislation which 
has come before the Senate, as to which 
there have been great flocks of amend- 
ments on our desks. I can understand 
that amendments will be offered to this 
measure, 

I have seen the distinguished Senator 
from Florida, the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, and other Senators who 
complain about their ability to under- 
stand what is here before us, handle very 
much more complicated matters here, 
and do so with enlightenment to all of 
us and to the benefit of all. I think that 
tribute is deserved; and it would be an 
unhappy moment if we did not recog- 
nize that they can understand this par- 
liamentary situation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my 
friend from New York is a very dis- 
tinguished lawyer; and he knows that 
when a case is pending in court, the 
attorneys will often make motions and 
requests for continuances and postpone- 
ments, but finally the judge will state 
that the case will be set for a certain 
day, and that on that day it will be tried 
on its merits. 

That is all we ask in this instance—to 
have the case heard on its merits, here. 
I do not think we have been arbitrary. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation, for both myself 
and the Senator from Georgia, of the 
kind words spoken about us by the Sena- 
tor from New York. We are grateful. 

Second, I wish again to call attention 
to the singular disparity between this 
proceeding and the one on the poll tax 
amendment. All Senators have on their 
desks a great pile of hearings which are 
supposed to relate to the pending bill 
which is a bill about the granting of some 
rights to a school district in Missouri, to 
permit it to use some property of the 
United States for a certain period of 
time. The hearings which have been 
furnished to us here, for our edification 
and help, contain a statement—it is on 
the back of each of the four volumes— 
that the hearings were conducted on 17 
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different bills; and the 17 different bills 
are listed. But there is not the slightest 
advice as to which of the bills, or what 
part of them, or what conglomeration of 
them, are suggested. 

I also desire to call attention to the 
fact that those who wish to examine the 
hearings will find that the bill finally re- 
ported by a subcommittee to the full 
committee bears no resemblance of any 
sort to the amendment now offered for 
the second time, and in a different form, 
by the distinguished minority leader. 

So I believe I am completely within 
my rights when I say that confusion was 
never worse confounded than it is in this 
hapless and horrible approach to a 
vitally important matter. 

I have stood for civil rights in the 
fields in which I have thought they 
existed; and I have stood for them when 
it has been a great deal harder for me 
to do so than it is for the Senator from 
Illinois, who so well represents his State, 
or for the Senator from New York, who 
so well represents his State, to take po- 
sitions here. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have taken posi- 
tions, both here and in my home State, 
which were much more difficult for me 
to take, because I thought sound ap- 
proaches to this civil rights problem 
were involved. 

But I do not know now what approach 
is involved, because of the tremendous 
number and variety and contradiction of 
bills which are offered; and there is no 
way to escape that. 

The minority leader is of course much 
more eloquent and much more skillful 
than I in the use of argument. But he 
cannot change the facts; nor can he, 
in his unfortunate allusion to court trials, 
get away from the fact that when a court 
case is tried on the merits, the pleadings 
have been settled and the attorneys know 
what they are talking about and what is 
going to be tried. 

It happens I have been trying cases 
even longer than has the Senator from 
Illinois, by reason of the fact that I hap- 
pen to be his senior both in years and in 
practice before the courts. But I have 
never heard of such a ridiculous sug- 
gestion as the one he makes—namely, 
to proceed to trial on the merits, with- 
out knowing what the issues are. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois for yield- 
ing to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time available to the Senator from Illi- 
nois has expired. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
to be allowed an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I join in the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
could have sat with us in the Judiciary 
Committee when, at long last, a civil 
rights bill came out of the subcommittee 
to the committee. The subcommittee 
knew full well what the difficulty was 
going to be; and I have often said that, 
instead of worrying about a filibuster on 
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the Senate floor, we should be deeply 
concerned about extended, and maybe 
overly extended, committee discussions. 

Mr. President, I made a tabulation, 
one day, of all the motions, all the sug- 
gestions, all the amendments—and it 
was a long list—made in the committee 
in a single day; but we finally went ex- 
actly nowhere. In all the other meet- 
ings, the result was exactly the same. 
And I mentioned the other day, I think, 
that, even as of this moment—nearly 6 
months after that committee terminated 
its work in the ist session of the 86th 
Congress—my distinguished friend from 
South Carolina still has the floor, and 
the pending business in that committee 
is still the civil rights bill. 

Mr. President, when my friend came 
in, I saw the substantial manuscript he 
had, and I was a little terrified. If I 
were a man of frail proportions, I might 
have fallen out of my seat. I said, “My 
distinguished friend, what have you 
there?” 

He said, “That is the speech I am go- 
ing to make to the committee.” 

Mr. President, I think that speech re- 
quired a total of 14 hours, without any 
interruptions. Needless to say, a long 
time and many sessions of the committee 
will be required before a 14-hour speech 
can be presented. Other very distin- 
guished members of the committee said, 
“Well, we have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss this matter.” 

So it is still there and it has been there 
since the first part of September or the 
last part of August of last year; and 
there are still speeches to be made there. 

We had a majority to vote that bill out 
of the committee, but we could not 
bring it to a vote. I wish my good 
friend from Florida could have been 
there, because we sat—not round the 
clock—from the time when the commit- 
tee convened until some circumstance 
brought about a recess or an adjourn- 
ment of of the committee. 

My distinguished friend from New 
York, an able lawyer [Mr. KEATING], was 
always in his seat when those proceed- 
ings were going on; and I was there most 
of the time. And so we labored, we 
begged, we urged, we entreated, we sup- 
plicated, we prayed, we pled. But all 
of it fell on deaf ears, on sterile ground. 
The bill is still there, immolated in that 
committee, while a great interest in this 
problem has been developing in every 
section of the country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to my friend from the State of Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first, 
I want to state that the distinguished 
minority leader has well proved part of 
the suggestion I made awhile ago— 
namely that his eloquence, his unparal- 
leled choice of words, and his elegance of 
expression could not be paralleled in 
any way by me, and I would not attempt 
to do so. But I like to stick to the facts. 
Is it not true, I ask my distinguished 
friend, that after the conclusion of that 
hearing on the 17 different bills, the sub- 
committee did report a bill to the full 
committee? 
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Mr, DIRKSEN. Yes; and we had the 
amendments all ready to offer in the 
23 but we could not get them of- 

ered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
my friend yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. And later, I may say 
to my friend from Florida, I moved to 
report even that little puny bill to the 
Senate, so we would have something to 
work on. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And then a discharge 
petition was filed with respect to the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois will yield again, I 
would like to ask an additional question: 
Why is it there is no similarity, not even 
the slightest likeness, between the re- 
porting of that bill by the subcommittee, 
after those voluminous hearings, and the 
way my constitutional amendment was 
reported by the subcommittee to the 
same Judiciary Committee? Why is it 
that there is no similarity at all between 
that subcommittee bill and the bill which 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
has sought to offer, first in one form, and 
then in a materially changed form? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will give the Senator 
the answer in his own words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will give the answer 
to the Senator in his own language. That 
subcommittee reported out of that sub- 
committee a constitutional resolution to 
fill vacancies in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the event of a catastrophe, 
like a nuclear bomb, falling from the 
upper strata. 

Under the accepted practice in the 
States, they have to have special elec- 
tions, and the Governor cannot fill those 
vacancies as he does in the case of Sen- 
ate vacancies. So here was a bill to pro- 
vide for filling vacancies in the event 
House Members were suddenly decimated 
and a quorum could not be obtained. 

I ask the Senator what that has got 
to do with a poll tax. There was no re- 
port on a poll tax in the report on that 
resolution, and yet that amendment was 
hooked onto it. Will the Senator tell 
me what a poll tax has to do with a bill 
that liquidates a majority of the House 
of Representatives so that Governors can 
fill the vacancies? The Senator talks 
about regular procedure. If that is reg- 
ular, I will eat my hat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may 
I make answer to that question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator gen- 
erally has greater perspicacity than he 
has exhibited this morning. The consti- 
tutional amendment which was reported 
out of committee had to do with elective 
Federal officers. The constitutional 
amendment, which the Senator from 
Florida had offered for 11 years, and 
which had been given three hearings, 
and the hearings had been printed and 
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had been followed by subcommittee re- 
ports on that specific amendment to the 
full committee, related to the election of 
all Federal officials, and was germane to 
the subject matter. 

I wonder if the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, resourceful as he is, can 
claim, or would even claim—and I think 
he is too frank to claim—that there is 
any such relationship between the little 
bill coming out of the Armed Services 
Committee, proposing, out of the gen- 
erosity of the Federal Government, to 
make some school rooms in Fort Crowd- 
er available to a little school district in 
Missouri—and the amendments he has 
offered, which do not comprise the sug- 
gestions made by the subcommittee of 
his committee as to what would be an 
appropriate civil rights law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The sheer brillance 
and dexterity—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The sheer dexterity 
and the sheer brilliance of my friend 
from Florida right now make me cata- 
logue a thought: If I ever get in trouble 
and I need a resourceful lawyer, I am 
going to hire him. [Laughter.] 

There was a man back in my home 
town who maintained that the reason 
for the war of rebellion, or the Civil War, 
in this country was that we had not 
adopted the metric system, and that he 
could prove it. My friend can prove to 
anyone that the decimation of half of 
the House Members has a direct, an im- 
mediate, and proximate, as lawyers say, 
bearing on the poll tax. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think I would not 
want this occasion to pass without hav- 
ing the opportunity to thank my distin- 
guished friend for his offer of employ- 
ment in the event he gets into trouble. 
I think his trouble is not going to be 
with the courts or with the criminal 
authorities, but his trouble is going to 
be in explaining to the people of this 
country, in the event catastrophe is vis- 
ited upon the health or life of any of 
the feeble Members of the Senate, why, 
for the first time at least in 14 years— 
and that is the time the Senator from 
Florida has been a Member of the Sen- 
ate—it is announced this early in the 
debate there will be round-the-clock 
sessions for a full week of time. The 
Senator from Florida has never heard 
any such announcement, in his 14 years 
here, that for a full week of time we are 
going to have round-the-clock sessions. 
That is what the Senator is going to 
have to answer to, neither in criminal 
defense nor in civil defense in any of the 
courts, but to his own conscience. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, Mr. President, 
the answer is very easy. The arena of 
public affairs is a tough arena indeed. 
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One has to stand up to it and be able to 
stand up to it, and if, for any reason, the 
soldier falls in his tracks in serving the 
public, he is doing nothing more than 
exactly what a doughboy did who was 
killed, perhaps, on the slopes or valleys 
of Korea. 

Here is a problem, and it has got to be 
solved. A majority of the Members of 
the Senate want to vote on it. There is 
obstruction. So we do our full duty. 
The majority leader is doing exactly 
right in doing his duty and in requiting 
his responsibility to the whole country 
as an outstanding public servant. 

In my modest way, I just concur and 
share in that feeling and want the Sen- 
ate to act, instead of having it ulti- 
mately become a target of sardonic ridi- 
cule and sarcasm in the eyes of the 
public because it has immobilized itself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator for his personal reference to me, 
which is undeserved, but I would remind 
the Senate that I am willing to testify 
that I have participated with other Sena- 
tors in discussions about asking the Sen- 
ate to continue around the clock when a 
vote was pending upon matters in which 
it appeared there was a filibuster oper- 
ating. The Senator from Florida no 
doubt remembers some of those. I re- 
member that after the tidelands bill had 
been debated for some time 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I may in- 
terrupt, how long had that debate been 
going on? A month? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
know how long. It may have been a 
month, or 6 weeks, or 7 weeks. That is 
not the point I wanted to make. The 
point I wanted to make was that we are 
not as likely to endanger the health of 
Senators by having sessions around the 
clock the first week as we are after 
debating the question for 5 weeks. 

Referring to the tidelands bill, I went 
to the office of Senator Taft and the 
Senator told us he was informed we 
would not be able to get a vote on the 
measure and it probably ought to be laid 
aside. All of the Senators unanimously 
agreed that Senator Taft should come 
to this Chamber and inform the Senate 
that he was going to ask to have all- 
night sessions and go around the clock 
until we got a vote on the matter, and 
that is what transpired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I recall 
when we had the atomic energy bill be- 
fore the Senate, and the Senate decided 
at the end of a day that there was going 
to be discussion of that measure at 
length. I remember some of the valu- 
able support I received from Senators, 
some of whom are present on the floor 
now, who were willing to go around the 
py at in order to bring that measure to 
a vo 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I have not been in this. 
Do not include me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I had not 
thought of the Senator from Tennessee 
in this connection, although I am glad 
the Senator reminds me he was very 
active in the atomic energy discussion, 
but there are Senators on the floor who 
desired to bring that measure to a vote. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Les. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to understand the allusion. I 
thought the Senator was looking and 
pointing at me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. I may 
have been looking at the Senator; I was 
not pointing at him. ILaughter. ] 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does my 
friend and great majority leader of the 
Senate have any doubt that the effect of 
the lengthy debate on the atomic energy 
bill was a great national service? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No, I do not. 
I do not have any doubt that prolonged 
debate on the pending bill will be of 
great national service. I am not object- 
ing to prolonged debate. As a matter of 
fact, I am trying to arrange a schedule 
under which there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for debate. [Laughter.] Isimply 
hope that Senators will come to the 
Chamber and, instead of talking about 
various other subjects, will discuss sec- 
tion 201, which represents two pages of 
the bill, which has been before the Sen- 
ate 2 weeks; and sometime today, to- 
morrow, Monday, Tuesday, Wedn 
Iam not particular—will give us the right 
to vote on it. 

So far as I am concerned, if it suits 
the pleasure of the minority leader and 
if the Senators in the Chamber are will- 
ing, I would have not the slightest hesi- 
tation about moving now that when the 
Senate adjourns on Monday it adjourn 
at 5 o’clock, in order to let the Senate 
determine the matter. If Imade sucha 
motion, of course, I would oppose the 
motion, but it would be a test, and Sen- 
ators could determine whether they 
wanted to adjourn at 5 o’clock or wheth- 
er they wanted to discuss the matter 
around the clock. 

Mr. President, I do so move, that when 
the Senate adjourns on Monday it ad- 
journ at 5 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, is this 
motion debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion is not debatable. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Would it be in order, aft- 
er the result of the vote is announced, 
to submit a resolution to the effect that 
it is the sense of the Senate that all 
Senators who vote in the negative on 
the pending motion should hereafter at- 
tend all sessions of the Senate until the 
matter before the Senate is disposed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion would not be in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. It is a pity that it would 
not. 

The rollcall was resumed and con- 
cluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 

the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. GREEN], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCarruy], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr, NEUBERGER] are absent because of 
illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Green], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mo- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Wyoming 
LMr. McGee], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss], the Senator from Oregon 
IMr. NEUBERGER], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Butter] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
AttotT], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BEALL], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Busx], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AEN], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER], the Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], and the Sena- 
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tor from Pennsylvania [Mr Scorr] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 10, 
nays 67, as follows: 


YEAS—10 
Ellender Jordan ‘Williams, Del. 
Ervin McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Holland Talmadge 
Johnston, S. O. Thurmond 
NAYS—67 

Anderson Engle Mansfield 
Bartlett Fong Martin 
Bible Frear Monroney 
Brunsdale Gore Morton 

„Va. Gruening Mundt 
Byrd, W. Va. Hart Murray 
Cannon Hartke Muskie 
Capehart Hayden Pastore 
Carlson Hickenlooper Prouty 
Carroll Hill 
Case, N. J. Hruska Randolph 
Case, S. Dak Humphrey Robertson 
Chavez Jackson Russell 
Church Javits Smith 
Clark Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Cooper Keating Stennis 
Cotton Kefauver Symington 
Curtis Kuchel Wiley 
Dirksen Lausche Williams, N. J. 
Dodd Long, Hawaii Yarborough 
Douglas Long, La. Young, Ohio 
Dworshak McNamara 

d Magnuson 
NOT VOTING—23 

Aiken Goldwater Moss 
Allott Green Neuberger 
Beall Hennings O'Mahoney 
Bennett Kennedy Saltonstall 
Bridges Kerr Schoeppel 
Bush McCarthy Scott 
Butler McGee Smathers 
Pulbright Morse 


So the motion of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas 
was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to explain to the 
membership that after conferences with 
a large number of Members of the Sen- 
ate, the leadership on both sides of the 
aisle were of the opinion that a sub- 
stantial majority of the Senate felt that 
after we had held the Senate in session 
for almost 150 hours over a period of 
2 weeks we should ask the Senate to come 
here on Monday and stay here until we 
could reach a vote, if we could reach a 
vote. I talked to Senators from all sec- 
tions, with all viewpoints, before that 
decision was reached. Of course, all of 
them did not agree with that decision. 
But it was the opinion of the minority 
leader and the majority leader and a 
goodly number of Senators—and I think 
the majority of the Senate feels this 
way—that we should start round-the- 
clock sessions after we have had more 
than 100 hours opportunity to debate the 
first part of this seven-part package. 

It has been said that if accidents 
should befall someone or if sickness 
should occur among the membership of 
the Senate, the majority leader and the 
minority leader would be responsible. 
I hope all Senators will remain in good 
health. Senators have been overly gen- 
erous with me at times when I was not 
in good health, and I appreciate their 
sympathy and understanding. How- 
ever, I do not want to have on my con- 
science an individual decision that was 
not in accordance with the majority 
wishes of this body. Therefore I made 
a motion that when we adjourned on 
Monday next we adjourn at 5 o’clock, 
so that Senators who wanted to adjourn 
at that time, could so vote and, in effect, 
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record themselves as saying that our 
assembling at 10 o’clock, as we have 
been doing, and working until 5, af- 
forded sufficient time and was calculated 
to produce the best and most effective 
results. 

Ido not invite each Senator—of course 
I do not need to—to make motions to 
recess or adjourn. Normally that is the 
prerogative of the leadership. I realize, 
however, that others sometimes exer- 
cise it. We had such a motion the other 
evening, a very surprise motion—one 
that I just happened to walk into just 
head on—a motion to recess. One Sen- 
ator made the motion, voted “aye,” and 
I voted “nay,” and the Chair apparently 
voted with me because we did not recess. 

I have now attempted to ascertain by 
rollcall whether the Senators want to ad- 
journ at 5 o' clock on Monday. If Sen- 
ators desire to adjourn at 9 o' clock on 
Monday, or 12 o’clock on Monday, and 
will appear here and so indicate, and 
there are any substantial number of 
them, I will be very happy to make the 
motion so the Senate may know and the 
country may know what are the wishes of 
the majority of the Senate. I have no 
desire to attempt to prevent a majority 
from working its will or to prevent the 
majority from having a right to vote, 
and for that reason I made the motion 
today, and I say this in explanation, so 
that Senators may know what motivated 
me. 

Mr. President, I would announce that 
if the speakers were available, and if 
there were Senators who desired to dis- 
cuss the Dirksen substitute or any other 
subject, it would be the hope of the 
leadership that we remain in session un- 
til around the hour of 10 o’clock this 
evening. We may have to vary that 
somewhat if some Senators on the floor 
want to continue when it gets to be 10 
o’clock. We cannot always control it, 
but I hope we can expect to come in at 
10 o’clock and go out tomorrow evening, 
Saturday evening, at an hour sometime 
around 6 or 7 o’clock. 

That is the plan of the leadership. If 
there is any substantial number of Sen- 
ators who feel that that is an unwise 
procedure or an unfair policy, and will 
so indicate, I shall be glad to confer with 
the minority leader, and ask an expres- 
sion from the Senate. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL.. I am most grateful to 
the distinguished occupant of the chair 
for finally recognizing the Senator from 
Georgia. I am certain the Chair is not 
the only person in the Chamber who rec- 
ognized that I had first addressed the 
Chair. 

I desire to make a very brief statement 
with respect to the matter which was 
just voted upon. Of course, that was a 
strawman to be knocked down, and I 
participated in that endeavor. 

Mr. President, I desire to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is it within the right 
of any Member of this body at either 
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4 p.m, or 5 p.m. on Monday to rise to his 
feet and move that the Senate adjourn, 
if he can be recognized at that time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘That 
would be in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, at the 
outset of this unusual debate, I stated 
that in my judgment those of us who 
are in the great minority here would do 
well to “play this matter by ear” from 
day to day. ‘Therefore, I did not wish to 
commit myself to the proposition of hav- 
ing the Senate adjourn at 5 o’clock on 
Monday. After all, it might be desirable 
to have the Senate adjourn at 4 o’clock— 
although, I say in all sincerity, I believe 
that it might be desirable for the Senate 
to remain in session until 7 o’clock, be- 
cause we have reached the time of year 
when the sessions could well continue 
until 7 p.m. 

Of course, Mr. President, I realize that 
any Senator can move that the Senate 
adjourn or take a recess, if he can ob- 
tain recognition; and I may say that 
such a motion may be made from time to 
time, in the grueling hours which lie 
ahead. 

This morning, the leadership—par- 
ticularly the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirxsen]—expressed great 
anxiety about being able to obtain a vote. 
I congratulate the Senator from Illinois; 
he has had a vote. And I hope this will 
content him at least a while. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a personal statement pertaining 
to the vote which was taken a few min- 
utes ago: Together with a number of 
other Senators, I was present at a lunch- 
eon, under the reasonable belief that if 
a vote were taken in the Chamber, it 
would be preceded by a quorum call. I 
am aware that we had no right to that 
assumption; nevertheless, as a matter 
of courtesy, up until now, during this 
session, that has been the procedure. 

If a quorum call had been had prior to 
the vote, those Members, who were not 
able to reach the Chamber in time to 
participate in the vote, would have been 
able to participate in it. 

If I had been present at the time when 
the vote was taken, I would have voted 
“Nay”; I wish the Recorp to show that. 

I also wish to observe that, hereafter, 
if the regular order is to be requested, I 
shall regard myself as entirely free to 
make such a motion at any time, on any 
occasion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief statement in regard to 
the vote which recently was taken: I 
am gratified that the majority saw fit 
to make the motion, because it was 80 

apparent that I have been correct in the 
observation I have been making in re- 
gard to the grave responsibility which 
rests upon the majority leader and the 
minority leader in connection with their 
announcement, so many days ahead of 
time, that they intended to keep the 
Senate in session around the clock next 
week. So it was apparent that they as- 
sumed the responsibility for that deci- 
sion, and, thereby, for the health and 
lives of Senators, who should not have 
to put up with such procedure. 

I am glad that the making of the 
motion indicates that my remarks have 
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“hit pay dirt,” and that the leadership 
on both sides would like very much to 
have someone share with them the re- 
sponsibility for the decision for round- 
the-clock sessions. 

I wish I could say that the vote just 
taken does so operate, because I realize 
that the majority leader and the minor- 
ity leader would like to have someone 
share with them the responsibility in this 
matter. But I have served in the Senate 
long enough to know—as do all other 
Senators—that such a motion, made by 
the majority leader, after announcement 
that he would vote against it, is nothing 
in the world but an effort to show what 
so obviously is the fact; namely, that 
the leadership is still the leadership, and 
still is in charge of, and is responsible 
the procedural decisions in the 


need to have a few less solemn words 
spoken. Therefore, I say that the mo- 
tion made by the distinguished majority 
leader, after his announcement that he 
would vote against the motion, reminds 
me of the famous knight who drew his 
bright and shining sword, pointed it 
upward, and shouted “Excalibur, Excali- 
bur”—after having previously told his 
men that when the time for action came, 
he would turn around and would run in 
the opposite direction. So it was not 
surprising to find that his men likewise 
turned around and ran in the opposite 
direction, with him. 

Therefore, Mr. President, this seems 
to be a matter more appropriately 
the subject of risibility than the subject 
of serious consideration. The fact is— 
as shown by the recent vote—that the 
majority leader and the minority leader, 
working together in connection with this 
matter, are still the leaders, and still will 
be followed by the Senate in procedural 
matters. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I desire 
to address myself to the vote recently 
taken: I have deep objection—although 
I know I have no legal ground for it— 
because a quorum call was not had prior 
to the taking of the vote. Quorum calls 
prior to votes have been a longstanding 
custom in the Senate, and I think Sen- 
ators are entitled to that courtesy. 

If the Senate is going to proceed on 
the basis of having votes taken without 
having them preceded by quorum calls 
with the result that a vote could be taken 
at any time, without a prior quorum 
call—then all Senators should be put on 
notice that that is the way the Senate 
will be run. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield? 

Mr, ALLOTT.. Les, if in yielding I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Colorado may yield to me, 
with the understanding that he will not 
thereby lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. ‘Then, Mr. President, I 
Ma ai NOL A gia 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think all Senators should be on 
notice that a motion may be made at any 
time. As a matter of fact, I have been 
on notice for several days, and have been 
advised of this by certain Senators, that 
at certain stages in this debate they 
might make a motion that the Senate 
take a recess, because that would, under 
the rules, constitute the transaction of 
business, following a quorum call—or 
that they might make a motion to ad- 
journ, which likewise would constitute 
the transaction of business. 

Earlier today I said that the other 
evening, at a late hour, when only four 
of us were on the floor, I was confronted 
with a motion that the Senate take a 
recess; and we voted on that motion. 

Today, we had a rollcall—a very slow 
rolicall; in fact, the rollcall was pro- 
ceeded with as slowly as it was possible 
to proceed and still have the roll called. 
If the regular order had not been de- 
manded, I think every Senator—regard- 
less of where he might have been at 
that time—could, if he had at least been 
in the city, have had time to reach the 
Chamber and participate in the vote. 

I did not request the regular order. I 
did not want the regular order requested, 
because I knew that three or four Sena- 
tors would reach the Chamber within 
2 or 3 minutes, 

But I think all Senators should con- 
sider the last quorum call which was had 
last night. It took approximately 45 
minutes, during the dinner hour; and a 
good many Members who are vitally in- 
terested in this subject—both Senators 
who favor the Dirksen amendment and 
Senators who oppose it—are shown by 
the Recorp as having been absent at that 
time—because I had no notice that that 
quorum call was to be had. At that time 
a Senator had been addressing the Sen- 
ate, and consent was given that it be in 
order to make the point of the absence 
of a quorum, without causing that Sena- 
tor to lose his right to the floor and, the 
first thing I knew, the bells for a quorum 
call were ringing. I am sure that a good 
many Senators missed that quorum call, 
last night, because they did not know 
about it. 

I express the hope that until we settle 
the pending issue or until we vote, and 
pass a bill, or until we decide we will not 
pass a bill, Members will notify the sec- 
retaries of the majority and the minority 
where they will be, and will try to keep 
themselves within 20 minutes’ travel of 
the Capitol, because our success in this 
connection will depend a great deal on 


“our ability to have Members here within 


that period of time. 

I am certain that some of our col- 
leagues missed this rollcall. If there was 
anything in the world I could do to put 
them on it, I would. I did not demand 
the regular order. If we had had a 
quorum call, it would have delayed the 
matter further. We are in a period now 
in which we are moving ahead. We do 
not want to delay matters too much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the Senate is still 
in the morning hour, and that the 
3-minute rule applies. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator may be given 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will permit 
me, I have some remarks I wish to make 
within the 2 minutes. 

I thank the Senator from Texas, the 
majority leader, for his remarks. But I 
want to make it perfectly clear to those 
at home who do not see anything but 
the voting record, this is a very black 
mark. I was in attendance in the Sen- 
ate last night until the very last minutes. 
I was in attendance this morning at 
9 o'clock. I attended four committee 
meetings this morning. I left Capitol 
Hill for a 10-minute journey to have 
lunch and was unable to get back for 
the yea-and-nay vote. Had I been here, 
I would have voted “nay.” 

I think, now that we understand each 
other, other Senators who may be of- 
fended later because they are not present 
for a vote should not be heard to com- 
plain at that time, either. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I desire to say at this 
time, as I said a few moments ago, that 
there probably will be motions made to 
recess and to adjourn in the days that 
lie ahead; but I can assure the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado that if 
I make any of those motions, and de- 
cide to move for the yeas and nays, I 
shall suggest the absence of a quorum 
before there is a yea-and-nay vote. I 
do think that is a desirable practice. I 
moved for the regular order, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I have no apology to make at 
this time. There is no secrecy about it. 
It will appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
want to say, in connection with the vote 
this morning, it does not appear to me 
that, until some bill gets out of the Rules 
and Administration Committee, which I 
understand is imminent, or until a bill 
from the House on the subject, which 
will be considered on March 10, gets here, 
there is likely to be very serious voting 
or final action on civil rights. 

If the Senator’s motion had been to 
recess at 8 o’clock or 9 o’clock on Mon- 
day, I would have voted for it. I believe 
that at this time, inasmuch as we have 
agreed to get some business done, 5 
o’clock in the afternoon is too early to 
adjourn or recess the Senate. As mat- 
ters now stand, the work of committees 
has been ground to a halt. A terrible 
log jam on legislation will result. I 
think a few recesses at 7 or 8 o’clock next 
week would enable committees to have 
night sessions at reasonable hours so as 
to get legislative proposals ready for sub- 
mission to the Senate. Personally, I 
would like to schedule some drug hear- 
ings next week. Some recesses at 7 or 8 
o’clock would permit this without having 
to wait until an unreasonably late hour. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in further 
reference to the calling for a record vote 
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this morning without the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum, the statement 
has since been made that some 20 min- 
utes’ notice was given to those Senators 
who were downtown. As a matter of 
fact, the trip from the downtown hotel 
which I made consumed 12 minutes. 

None of us, to the best of my knowl- 
edge—and I have conferred with other 
Senators—received any such notice as 
20 minutes. 

The Recorp should show that the ma- 
jority leader was advised by members of 
the minority staff of the absence of va- 
rious Senators on both sides, and was 
asked to call for a quorum before the 
ReEcorp vote was taken. 

Since there seems to be some confu- 
sion as to whether certain Senators are 
present or not, Mr. President, I will say 
I have been present every day at 9 o’clock 
in the morning for committee hearings 
and have stayed until late at night. I 
am here all the time, and I try to be, but 
lest there be any confusion as to whether 
I am present today, or whether other 
Senators are present, Mr. President, I 
now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Ervin Monroney 
Allott Fong orton 
Anderson Moss 
Bartlett Goldwater Mundt 
Beall ore Murray 
Bennett Gruening Muskie 
Bible Hart Pastore 
Brunsdale Hartke Prouty 
Byrd, V Hickenl Randolph 
, Va. c ooper olp 

Byrd, W. Va Hill 
Cannon Holland Russell 
Capehart Hruska Saltonstall 
Carlson Hum Schoeppel 
Carroll Jackson Scott 
Case, N. J Javits Smathers 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Smith 
Chavez Johnston, S. O. Sparkman 

urch Jordan Stennis 
Clark Keating Symington 
Cooper Kefauver e 
Cotton Kuchel Thurmond 
Curtis Lausche Wiley 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii Williams, Del 
Dodd ng, La. Williams, N. J. 
Douglas McClellan Yarbrough 
Dworshak McNamara Young, N. Dak. 

d Magnuson Young, Ohio 

Ellender Mansfield 
Engle Martin 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present. 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR 
WILLIAM J. BULOW ? 


Mr. MUNDT, Mr. President, it is my 
sad responsibility to announce the 
passing in Washington this morning, 
shortly after 10 o'clock, of the late and 
highly beloved former Senator from 
South Dakota, William John Bulow. Bill 
Bulow, as we all knew him, was well ac- 
quainted, I am sure, with a great number 
of the present Members of the Senate. 

William John Bulow was the 12th Gov- 
ernor of the State of South Dakota. He 
was born in Moscow, Ohio, on January 
13, 1869, the son of Joseph and Eliza- 
beth Ebendorf Bulow, and the grandson 
of John Bulow, who emigrated from 
Germany to Clermont County, Ohio, in 
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1867. Bill Bulow celebrated his 91st 
Lo e on January 13 in Washington, 
Despite the fact that Senator Bulow 
was, during the last several years of his 
life, suffering from the infirmities at- 
tendant on old age, and was nearly blind 
in the concluding year of his life, he 
always maintained his alert interest in 
the activities of his friends and main- 
tained that interest in public affairs 
which was so typical of his behavior 
aa memos a very long and a very useful 

e. 

From the public schools, Bill Bulow 
entered the law department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he was gradu- 
ated with the degree of LL.B. in 1893. 
He began the practice of his profession 
at Beresford, S. Dak., 1 year later and 
soon gained a reputation as a resource- 
ful, dependable, and capable attorney. 
He was city attorney of Beresford from 
1902 to 1912 and from 1913 to 1927, and 
was mayor of the community during 1912 
and 1913. He served in the State sen- 
ate of South Dakota in 1899, just 10 years 
after our State was admitted to the 
Union, and was county judge in 1918. 
His gift of leadership and excellent 
record in public office gained for him the 
Democratic nomination for Governor of 
South Dakota in 1926, and he was elect- 
ed, breaking a chain of 14 successive Re- 
publican administrations in being the 
second Democratic Governor in the his- 
tory of South Dakota up to that date. 

Bill Bulow was twice married; on No- 
vember 25, 1899, to Katherine, daughter 
of James Reedy, of Beresford, who died 
in 1918, and on October 15, 1922, to Mrs. 
Sarah Johnson Farrand, of Beresford. 
He has three children, Maurine, Kath- 
leen Chloe, and William J. Bulow. His 
son served him very effectively and use- 
fully as an aid when he was Governor 
of South Dakota and when he was Sen- 
ator, and is now making for himself a 
most successful and respected career as 
an attorney in the National Capital. 

Mr. President, I am sure that Bill 
Bulow will be remembered by his col- 
leagues in the Senate for his homespun 
philosophy, his indigenous and infec- 
tious humor, and for the good common- 
sense which he brought into any discus- 
sion of economic and political concepts. 

Senator Bill Bulow had the courage of 
his convictions. He had the convictions 
of a passionately loyal and devoted 
American. I suspect that in this era, 
when we try to classify Members not only 
according to party designation but to 
wings within a party, we would all recog- 
nize Bill Bulow as having typified what 
has come to be known as the Jeffersonian 
school of Democratic thought. He was 
a proud and a courageous conservative 
Democrat. As such, he was an eloquent 
and effective advocate of the type of 
Democratic philosophy espoused by 
Thomas Jefferson and his adherence to 
these sound guidelines made him a suc- 
cessful Governor and a most, respected 
and influential Senator. His services as 
Governor of South Dakota brought him a 
host of friends. He made many contri- 
butions to our State. At a time when 
the State was registered overwhelmingly 
Republican, his victories were significant 
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because they proved that the people of 
the State who knew him best respected 
him the most. He was always loyal to 
the best interests of our State throughout 
his distinguished service for two terms 
here in the U.S. Senate. In his passing 
South Dakota has lost one of its most 
distinguished sons and our Nation one of 
its great advocates for those basic con- 
cepts which help keep America Amer- 
ican. I wish to express on behalf of 
Mrs. Mundt and myself to the widow and 
to the children of Bill Bulow our most 
sincere sympathies, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, William J. Bulow had the con- 
fidence and the affection of the people of 
South Dakota, as my colleague [Mr. 
Monpr] has pointed out. He was elected 
Governor in 1$26 and broke a long chain 
of Republican holders of the seat of the 
chief executive of our State. He was 
reelected in 1928. He was reelected in 
the face of an election which went largely 
Republican in the filling of other State 
positions and of national offices. Then 
he served in the Senate for two terms. 

Senator Bulow had what is sometimes 
called dry humor. 
of humor. He would tell a story on him- 
self as quickly as he would about anyone 
else. I remember with affection some 
of the stories he told. 

Once he told a story of his being op- 
posed by a Republican candidate for 
Governor whose name was Bulow Jones. 
Senator Bulow was visiting with a farm 
friend and asked him for whom he was 
going to vote. The farmer said he 
thought he would vote for Bulow Jones. 

Senator Bulow said that he then real- 
ized that that man could make a speech 
which would be only one word too long. 

On another occasion, when he was 
Governor, he was importuned to pardon 
a man from serving a term in the peni- 
tentiary. People come to him and told 
him all the virtues of the man: That he 
did not drink, he did not play cards, and 
he did not do this or that. 

The Governor finally said to them, 
“Why does he want to get out?” 

I tell of these incidents to show one 
side of his nature. On the other side, I 
should say that there was no one who 
was more conscientious in the perform- 
ance of his duty as he saw it than was 
Bill Bulow. On one occasion, he vetoed 
an appropriation bill for the first time in 
the State’s history. It had never been 
done before. Some persons thought that 
constitutionally the Governor could ob- 
ject only to items in the measure here 
and there. But he thought that if he 
could object to this item or that item, he 
could veto the whole bill; and he did so. 
When he was criticized for the veto and 
asked to give his reasons, he said, The 
State did not have that much money in 
the bank.” Because the State would not 
have that much in prospective revenues, 
he did not hesitate to veto the bill. 

Senator Bulow will also be remem- 
bered for his family. His son, William 
J. Bulow, Jr., was one of the most effec- 
tive administrative assistants a Senator 
ever had. It was my privilege to know 
both the Senator and his son before I 
came to Congress; but when I became a 
Member of the House of Representa- 


It was a friendly sort 
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tives, Senator Bulow was a Member of 
the Senate, and his son was with him. 
Our relationships were of the very fin- 
est, even though we were of different 
political parties. 

In the last few years, when Senator 
Bulow was unable to see and was bed- 
ridden, Mrs. Bulow gave her husband the 
devoted care which only a loving wife 
can give. 

An incident occurred when he was a 
Member of the Senate which evidenced 
the qualities of character that endeared 
Senator Bulow to his people at home. 
That was an occasion when he felt it nec- 
essary to vote against the administra- 
tion, which was of his own party. It was 
on a matter which was regarded as a 
major proposal. Senator Bulow was not 
a man given to long speeches. On this 
occasion, he gave his reasons for voting 
against the administration and against 
the President of his party. 

He said, This is one vote. But if I 
were to cast it the other way, I would 
be voting against my conscience. I have 
to walk with my conscience until the 
end of my days.” 

So Bill Bulow did walk with his con- 
science until the end of his days. 

Mrs. Case and I desire that our deep- 
est sympathies be extended to Mrs. Bu- 
low and the other survivors of the late 
Senator Bulow. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say a few words and associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
Senator from South Dakota concerning 
the life and services of the late William 
J. Bulow. 

It was my privilege to serve with Sen- 
ator Bulow and to know him, and it was 
my proud privilege to claim him as a 
friend. 

William J. Bulow was a man, every 
inch of him. I have never served with 
any Member of the Senate who more 
nearly followed his conscientious con- 
victions on each and every issue pre- 
sented to this body than did the late 
William J. Bulow. 

Senator Bulow was a fine, noble, sweet, 
unaffected soul. 

I had not seen as much of him in the 
days that have elapsed since he left 
these halls as I would like to have done, 
but I must say that if there is a heav- 
en—and I am confident that there is— 
Bill Bulow is in that land. 


TRIBUTE TO COL. JOSEPH F. SILER 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I rise to pay 
tribute to an honored son of my native 
State, Col. Joseph F. Siler, who passed 
away at his home here recently. 

Colonel Siler was a member of a dis- 
tinguished south Alabama family, whose 
ancestral home still stands in the hillside 
hamlet of Orion, Ala., only a few miles 
from my own hometown of Montgomery. 

Colonel Siler grew to manhood in a 
South scourged and debilitated by ma- 
laria, pellagra, hookworm, and a host of 
other tropical diseases. I am confident 
that this fact greatly influenced his de- 
cision to enter upon a medical career. 

Graduated from the University of Vir- 
ginia Medical School in 1898, Joseph 
Siler entered the Army as a contract sur- 
geon during the Philippine Insurrection 
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in 1900. For the next half century he 
played a major part in conquering the 
tropical diseases which ravaged the peo- 
ple of the South in the days of his youth. 
As a member of the Army Medical Serv- 
ice, Colonel Siler was among those in- 
strumental in developing the highly ef- 
fective typhoid vaccine which we use 
today. In 1912 he headed a pellagra 
commission which toured the southern 
United States and the Caribbean area 
and contributed greatly to the success 
of our battle against this disease, and 
against insidious hookworm as well. He 
was for many years president of the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical 
and Preventive Medicine in Panama. 

During World War I he commanded a 
base hospital in France and organized 
a division of laboratories and infectious 
diseases for the AEF. After World War 
I, he returned to Washington for the 
first of two terms as Chief of the Army’s 
Preventive Medicine Facilities. 

For 5 years before retiring from the 
Army Medical Service, Colonel Siler 
served as Commandant of the Army 
Medical School, now the Walter Reed 
Institute of Research. 

During World War II, Colonel Siler 
was recalled to active duty as a member 
of a Retiring Board at Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center. 

He was president of the Walter Reed 
Memorial Association at the time of his 
death. 

Colonel Siler was world recognized as 
an authority in the field of tropical medi- 
cine and received decorations from this 
country and from Panama for his con- 
tributions in our continuing battle 
against disease. 

As soldier, physician, and scientist, 
Colonel Siler throughout his lifetime dis- 
played those attitudes and attributes 
which mark a select few among the 
ranks of men as great and true humani- 
tarians. 

Today we give our thanks for his 
leadership in the field of health and 
medical research, and we know that the 
example of his life, his service, and his 
character has written for him the im- 
mortal epitaph “* friend of man- 
kind * * * servant of God.” 

He was my friend, and I shall miss 
him: “Not only right in all men’s eyes, 
but faithful to the light within.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks the 
article about Colonel Siler which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of February 10, 1960. 

And, Mr. President, in conclusion, I 
should like to say to Colonel Siler’s sister 
and to others closest to him that we share 
their deep sense of sorrow and loss. 
The memory of the many accomplish- 
ments of a truly dedicated man serves 
to assuage our grief at his passing. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cot, JOSEPH SILER DEAD; TROPICAL DISEASE 
EXPERT 

Col. Joseph F. Siler, 84, a leading tropical 
disease authority and retired Army Medical 
Corps official, died Sunday at his home, 2220 
20th Street NW. 
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His work as a researcher and administrator 
gave him international stature in the field of 
preventive medicine and public health. 

He helped find the present strain of typhoid 
vaccine while head of what is now the Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research from 1934 
until retirement in 1939. Earlier in his 40- 
year Army career, he had investigated hook- 
worm, pellagra, and, on his third trip to the 
Philippines, dengue fever. 

After organizing the division of labora- 
tories and infectious diseases for the AEF 
in World War I, Colonel Siler returned to 
Washington for the first of two terms as 
chief of the Army's preventive medicine 
facilities. 

He won the Distinguished Service Medal 
and was Kober lecturer at Georgetown in 
1939 for his typhoid work. Panama also 
decorated him, 

A graduate of the University of Virginia 
Medical School, he was founder and presi- 
dent until 1957 of the Gorgas Memorial 
Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medi- 
cine. The family asks that memorial gifts 
be made to the institute. He had headed 
the Walter Reed Memorial Association for 
the last 10 years. 

He was commander of the Order of the 
Carabao in 1954 and belonged to numerous 
professional groups. 

He leaves a sister, Mrs. Thomas R. Frazer, 
of Rome, Ga. Services will be at 1:30 p.m. 
‘Thursday at Hines Funeral Home, with 
burial in Arlington. 


EFFORTS OF SENATOR NEUBERGER 
BRING PROGRESS IN UPPER CO- 
LUMBIA DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
representatives of the United States and 
Canada will meet in Washington next 
week on March 4 and 5 for further dis- 
cussion of arrangements for joint de- 
velopment by the two countries of the 
water resources of the upper Columbia 
River. These talks represent the sec- 
ond stage of discussions for an agree- 
ment between the two countries for con- 
struction of dams and power-generating 
facilities in border areas to secure elec- 
tric power benefits and flood control ad- 
vantages through construction of a 
series of new dams, 

The discussions are an outgrowth of 
the recently concluded agreement on 
Principles for development arrived at 
through negotiations by the American 
and Canadian sections of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission. The progress 
now being made augers well for full and 
comprehensive development of the Co- 
lumbia River Basin. 

I should like to point out at this time 
that these beneficial results have be- 
come realities because of the untiring 
efforts and interest of the distinguished 
and very capable junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 

Shortly after he arrived in the Senate, 
the Oregon Senator, as chairman of a 
special subcommittee of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
undertook studies of progress being 
made for joint United States-Canadian 
development of the international bound- 
ary waters. 

During the fall of 1955 Senator Nxu- 
BERGER toured the upper reaches of the 
Columbia to investigate the possible dam 
sites and discuss potential development 
with Canadian Provincial leaders, 
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In subsequent months Senator NEU- 
BERGER conducted hearings for the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee to obtain testimony from 
American experts on the plans for de- 
velopment and to keep track of the 
negotiations being conducted by the 
International Joint Commission. 

His constant efforts have played a 
major part in assuring continued inter- 
est by representatives of our Govern- 
ment in concluding an early agreement 
with our sister nation to the north. 

Successful completion of the negotia- 
tions will have far-reaching, long-term 
economic effect on both countries. This 
belief was recently borne out in a report 
prepared by the National Planning Asso- 
ciation in conjunction with the Private 
Planning Association of Canada. In a 
detailed report, only recently released, 
these private planning organizations of 
the two countries urged the earliest 
possible agreement on details for the 
necessary construction. The report is 
signed by outstanding business, labor, 
and political leaders of the two countries, 
and outlines some of the benefits which 
will result from such an agreement. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
with my remarks the material from the 
report released by the National Planning 
Association on February 8, 1960. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RELEASE BY NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Strong efforts should be made by both 
Canada and the United States to reach inter- 
governmental agreement for developing the 
potential of the Columbia River, “so that 
construction can get under way swiftly be- 
fore both countries may be forced to turn to 
much more costly alternative sources of 
electric power,” urges a statement released 
today. 

The statement, “Cooperative Development 
of the Columbia River Basin,” issued by the 
Canadian-American Committee of the Na- 
tional Planning Association and the Private 
Planning Association of Canada, points out 
that cooperative development of the basin 
would not only unleash tremendous power 
benefits for both countries but would also 
result in “considerable flood-control bene- 
fits.” 

In economic terms * the most de- 
sirable program is one which would produce 
maximum benefits over costs, with the addi- 
tion of the most economical projects first, 
and less economical projects subsequently,” 
the Committee believes. 

The statement notes that “an equitable 
and mutually acceptable joint program for 
the Columbia would help to lay an appro- 
priate basis for subsequent development of 
other international rivers—not only rivers 
crossing the Canadian-United States border, 
such as the Yukon River, but also various in- 
ternational rivers in other parts of the 
world.” 

The Canadian-American Committee, 
established in mid-1957 by the National 
Planning Association and the Private Plan- 
ning Association of Canada, totals about 60 
members, representing business, labor, agri- 
cultural, and professional interests in both 
Canada and the United States. Its aim is 
to study various aspects of Canadian-Amer- 
ican relations, not only with the intention 
of creating a better understanding of prob- 
lems which have arisen or may arise, but 
also in an effort to develop solutions in the 
mutual interests of both countries. 
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COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 
(Statement by the Canadian-American Com- 

mittee, sponsored by National Planning 

Association and Private Planning Asso- 

ciation of Canada) 

The Canadian-American Committee be- 
lieves that there will be great rewards from 
a cooperative Canadian-American venture to 
develop the Columbia River Basin, and that 
such rewards can be shared in a mutually 
satisfactory way between two countries. 
Agreement within the International Joint 
Commission on basic principles for such co- 
operation represents an encouraging first 
step. The report of this Commission issued 
in December 1959, has provided the two Gov- 
ernments with some appropriate guidelines 
for action. And we believe that strong 
efforts should now be made to reach inter- 
governmental agreement for developing the 
river’s potential, so that construction can get 
under way swiftly before both countries may 
be forced to turn to much more costly alter- 
native sources of electric power. 

In this statement, we are primarily con- 
cerned with the economic advantages to be 
derived from cooperative development of the 
Columbia. But it is perhaps of even greater 
significance, from the broader standpoint of 
demonstrating healthy and harmonious eco- 


nomie and political relations between Canada 


and the United States, to show that a mutu- 
ally satisfactory agreement on joint develop- 
ment can in fact be achieved, 

At a time when both Canada and the 
United States are sending technical experts 
to many parts of the world to provide assist- 
ance with problems of economic develop- 
ment, we believe that it is of the utmost 
importance to demonstrate that we have the 
wisdom and intelligence for establishing 
sound principles of equity which will permit 
the cooperative development of the mighty 
Columbia for the mutual advantage of the 
citizens of both countries. We are mindful 
of the fact that an equitable and mutually 
acceptable joint program for the Columbia 
would help to lay an appropriate basis for 
subsequent development of other interna- 
tional rivers—not only other rivers crossing 
the Canada-United States border, such as the 
Yukon River, but also various international 
rivers in other parts of the world, 


INTRODUCTION 


Electric power production in the U.S. 
Pacific Northwest 1 and in British Columbia 
has considerably more than doubled during 
the past decade. Annual output is now over 
10 billion kilowatt-hours in British Colum- 
bia and close to 60 billion kilowatt-hours in 
the U.S. Pacific Northwest. Moreover, the 
demand for electric power is expected to con- 
tinue to grow at an average rate of close to 
10 percent per year in these regions, prob- 
ably more than doubling again within the 
next decade, This increased demand must 
and will be met from some source. The 
Canadian-American Committee believes that 
cooperative development of the Columbia 
River offers the most economic source for ad- 
ditional power for these two regions in the 
near-term future. 

The Columbia River is one of the great 
rivers of North America. It has a combina- 
tion of high flows and developable head 
making it ideal for the production of hydro- 
electric power. Virtually the whole head on 
the main stem of the Columbia in the United 
States has been, or is now being developed. 
On completion of U.S. plants now under con- 
struction, approximately 1,210 feet out of a 


The term “U.S. Pacific Northwest” is used 
here to include the States of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming; all 
or part of these States fall within the Colum- 
bia River drainage basin. 
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total head of 1,288 feet will be developed on 
the lower reaches of the river in the United 
States. But the wide seasonal variation of 
flows in the river, together with the existence 
of several very favorable water storage sites 
on the upper reaches of the river in Canada, 
provide opportunities for regulating flows in 
the river, together with the existence of 
several very favorable water storage sites on 
the upper reaches of the river in Canada, 
provide opportunities for regulating flow to 
permit the generation of vast additional 
quantities of power to meet growing de- 
mands in both British Columbia and United 
States markets. Such regulation of flow 
would also provide valuable flood protection 
for the people in downstream areas. 

It is our belief that the rewards of such a 
cooperative venture can be shared in a man- 
ner which will be mutually satisfactory to 
the two countries, but we urge that the 
necessary arrangements be made quickly, 
before both countries have to turn to much 
more costly alternatives. 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 


It has been said that the Columbia is to 
power in the United States what the Mis- 
sissippi is to navigation. The international 
boundary, however, has made the Columbia 
as much a Canadian as a U.S, river. It 
covers a vast transborder drainage basin, ris- 
ing in Columbia Lake high in the Rocky 
Mountain Trench in British Columbia. The 
river flows north for almost 200 miles and 
then after making the great bend around 
the Selkirk Mountains enters the Selkirk 
Trench and flows through Arrow Lakes, Be- 
how these lakes, near the international 
boundary, the Columbia is joined first by 
the Kootenay and then by the Pend d’Oreille 
River both of which cross the international 
boundary. At the border, the Columbia 
flows into Roosevelt Lake, the reservoir 
formed by Grand Coulee Dam. Downstream 
from Grand Coulee, the Columbia sweeps 
around the north and northwesterly sides 
of the 100,000 square mile Columbia Plateau 
to be joined by the Snake River, its largest 
tributary. The river then forms a large 
segment of the border between the States 
of Washington and Oregon in its course to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

In addition to the three above-mentioned 
tributaries, the Okanagan and Willamette 
Rivers are important. The Okanagan joins 
the Columbia at the northwesterly corner 
of the Columbia Plateau and the Willamette 
River flows into the main stream in the 
Puget Trough, at Portland, Oreg. The 
total length of the river is about 1,225 miles 
of which 480 miles are in Canada. The total 
fall of the river is approximately 2,655 
feet—1,367 feet in Canada, and 1,288 feet in 
the United States. 

Weather is perhaps no less important than 
geography in making the Columbia a great 
river. There is heavy precipitation, especial- 
ly in the form of snow, in the mountains 
from which it springs. Thus, it is fed in the 
spring by torrential mountain streams 
formed by millions of tons of melting snow 
and ice. This means that there is a great 
difference between the lowest flow in mid- 
winter and the highest flow in the late spring 
and early summer. At the Canada-U. S. 
border the ratio of high to low flows is about 
40 to 1; in contrast, the St. Lawrence, with- 
out artificial regulation, has a high-to-low 
flow ratio of about 2 to 1. As a result, the 
highest flows in the spring and early sum- 
mer do not coincide with the high demand 
for power in the winter months. Much more 
important, however, is the fact that a tre- 
mendous volume of water now goes to waste 
each year, spilling over existing dams in the 
period of highest flows, and often creating 
flood damage in the river’s lower beaches. 

The combination of “head” (its fall) with 
large flows makes the Columbia one of the 
greatest potential hydroelectric power rivers 
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in North America. No developments exist 
on the main stem of the Columbia in Can- 
ada. However, most of the power sites on 
the U.S. portion of the river have already 
been developed, or are being developed. 
Such names as Grand Coulee, Bonneville, 
MeNary, and Chief Joseph have become fa- 
mous in North America’s story of power 
development. But the development of stor- 
age sites in Canada would provide a vast 
additional potential for power production at 
downstream sites. 

Most of the power dams on the lower 
Columbia are owned by the U.S. Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the power produced at these 
dams is marketed through the Bonneville 
Power Administration which is responsible to 
the Secretary of the Interior. Under U.S. 
law, public bodies and cooperatives are 
given a preference in the purchase of power 
produced at federally owned dams. However, 
at the present time, private agencies are 
purchasing, at very low rates, both primary 
power and high quality secondary power 
(Le., power which may be available for 90 
percent of the time). 

In Canada, the Federal Government has 
jurisdiction under the International Rivers 
Improvement Act, the National Energy Board 
Act, and by virtue of its responsibility for 
the conduct of external affairs. The Prov- 
ince, on the other hand, is the owner of 
the resource and has primarily responsibility 
for deciding what projects will be built and 
when. 

In the United States, the Federal Govern- 
ment has much more direct control, Under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution the 
U.S. Federal Government has jurisdiction 
over navigable waters and the Columbia 
River has been thus defined. Under the gen- 
eral welfare clause, the Federal Government 
has power to engage in multiple-purpose de- 
velopment of river basins. The State govern- 
ments have relatively little jurisdiction in 
these matters, although their views are so- 
licited. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


The International Joint Commission was 
established pursuant to the Boundary Waters 
Treaty signed between the two countries in 
1909. The Commission has six members, 
three from the United States and three from 
Canada. The construction of dams and other 
works in “boundary waters” (waters forming 
the international boundary such as the Great 
Lakes, Rainy River, St. Lawrence River, etc.) 
was made subject to the approval of the 
I. J. C., except where a separate special agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada 
was made. The use of “boundary waters” 
was to be governed by the principle of “equal 
and similar rights” in I.J.C. deliberations. 

In the case of waters crossing the boundary 
as distinct from boundary waters, no prin- 
ciple was established to apply to the co- 
operative use of the waters. Rather, each 
country was given exclusive authority over 
the use or diversion of such waters within 
its own borders. This exclusive authority 
was granted subject to one proviso: any 
obstruction or diversion in the upstream 
State resulting in injury to downstream in- 
terests gives rise to the same rights and legal 
remedies as if the resultant injury arose in 
the country where the obstruction or diver- 
sion occurred. 

The treaty also provides that the two na- 
tional governments will refer to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission for investigation 
and report, with recommendations, questions 
or matters of difference between them along 
the international boundary. The Columbia 
River reference is a case in point. In 1944 
the U.S. Government asked the Government 
of Canada to join with it in requesting the 
International Joint Commission to study 
and report on the possibilities for the fur- 
ther development of the Columbia River. 
The purpose of the reference was to de- 
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termine whether a greater use than is now 
being made of the waters of the Columbia 
River system would be feasible and advan- 
tageous.” The reference goes on to say, “It 
is desired that the Commission shall deter- 
mine whether in its judgment further de- 
velopment of the water resources of the river 
basin would be practicable and in the public 
interest from the points of view of the two 
governments, having in mind (a) domestic 
water supply and sanitation, (b) navigation, 
(c) efficient development of water power, 
(d) the control of floods, (e) the needs of 
irrigation, (f) reclamation of wet lands, (g) 
conservation of fish and wildlife, and (h) 
other beneficial public purposes. 

No report has yet been made by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission on this reference, 
primarily owing to the time required to 
undertake basic engineering surveys and in- 
vestigations. With the engineering reports 
nearing completion (the International Co- 
lumbia River Engine Board submitted 
its report to the International Joint Com- 
mission on March 1, 1959), the two Govern- 
ments, in January 1959, asked the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission to “report specially 
to the Governments at an early date its rec- 
ommendations concerning the principles to 
be applied determining: 

“(a) The benefits which will result from 
the cooperative use of storage waters and 
electrical interconnection in the Columbia 
River system; and 

“(b) The apportionment between the two 
countries of such benefits, more particularly 
in regard to electrical generation and flood 
control.” 

The Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 speci- 
fied clearly what authority each country has 
over waters crossing the boundary. How- 
ever, it established no principles to govern 
the division of benefits which might accrue 
to the two countries through the cooperative 
use of these waters. It is therefore of 
fundamental importance to formulate prin- 
ciples which can be used as a guide to power 
entities or governmental entities in working 
out specific arrangements for joint action to 
develop and use waters crossing the inter- 
national boundary. This is what the Joint 
Commission has been studying during the 
past year; in December 1959 it submitted a 
report on the Columbia project to the Ca- 
nadian and United States Governments, 


THE CASE FOR COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE COLUMBIA 


The Canadian-American Committee is 
convinced that cooperative development of 
the Columbia would produce power at a 
much lower cost than would be possible by 
any other practical means available to either 
country in that region. But we wish to em- 
phasize that this low-cost power can be real- 
ized only through cooperation between the 
two countries. As we have already noted, 
the United States has made large invest- 
ments in generating capacity on the main 
stem of the Columbia. This, in turn, has 
created a situation where each increment of 
investment in additional storage yields a 
high return in increased firm power. The 
physical characteristics of the river basin 
are such that low-cost storage possibilities 
exist in Canada, These sites, if used in con- 
junction with existing and supplemental 
new U.S. generating capacity, can produce 
exceptionally low cost power. Moreover, un- 
like many other hydro developments in 
which low-cost power can be produced only 
in a very substantial new blocks, the expan- 
sion of output on the Columbia would be 
scheduled to meet expanding demands in the 
United States Pacific Northwest and British 
Columbia. 

In addition, we believe that such a phased 
development of power on the Columbia 
could be made to dovetail with the develop- 
ment of certain other sources of power, for 
example on the Peace River or the Fraser 
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River in Canada and other sources of power 
in the U.S. Pacific Northwest. It would also 
provide a sound economic foundation for 
the construction of a transmission grid ex- 
tending across the province of British Co- 
lumbia which could ultimately provide in- 
terconnections between major river basins 
across the international boundary. 


THE CENTRAL ISSUE 


We believe that the central issue regard- 
ing the development of the Columbia River 
is whether a valuable resource will continue 
to be wasted or whether agreement can be 
reached on cooperative Canada-United States 
development of the river basin in the very 
near future. The central current issue is not 
whether Canada should divert surplus Co- 
lumbia waters into the Fraser River; many 
other more economical and practicable al- 
ternatives are now available for power pro- 
duction in British Columbia. Nor is the 
central issue that of whether Canada and 
the United States should develop remaining 
potentials separately; if Canada could not 
derive any net benefits from downstream, 
power production on the upper Columbia 
would be a relatively expensive source of 
power for British Columbia. Nor is the 
central question that of whether the Co- 
Iumbia should be developed jointly now, or 
whether it should be developed in 2 or 3 
years; if agreement cannot be reached with- 
in the next year, other more costly alterna- 
tives will have to be developed to meet power 
requirements, bringing in major new blocks 
of power, and thereby probably postponing 
joint development of the Columbia for many 
years, Moreover, in the absence of coopera- 
tion, the development of power from alter- 
native sources over time will tend to dimin- 
ish the values to be derived from joint de- 
velopment even if this were subsequently to 
be achieved. And each year that coopera- 
tive arrangements are delayed, large values 
will be lost to the power users and taxpayers 
of both countries. 

There is no question that very substantial 
economic benefits can now be derived from 
cooperative action. Indeed, we think that 
there is now a great need to emphasize these 
economic potentials, and to prevent them 
from becoming obscured by engineering, 
legal and political intricacies. 


THE CHIEF OBSTACLES TO AN- AGREEMENT FOR 
COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


If hydropower from the Columbia River 
can be produced very cheaply, and if large 
economic benefits can be derived from co- 
operative development of the river basin, 
why has there been no agreement before 
now? What have been the obstacles? 

These appear to be difficult to assess in 
any clear-cut fashion. Obviously, many of 
these obstacles revolve around the issues 
submitted to the International Joint Com- 
mission—careful delineation of hydropoten- 
tials and costs of alternative methods of 
river development; and consideration of 
equitable methods for division of benefits 
between the two countries. Behind these, 
it is perhaps fair to say that neither Canada 
nor the United States has developed clear 
principles for defining national interests in 
the joint development of an international 
river. In this context, of course, it must be 

that any attempt to define such 
national interests in either country is com- 
plicated by the variety of interests in the 
river’s development. Thus, although there 
is a natural tendency to think of the prob- 
Jems relating to the development of the Co- 
Tumbia simply in terms of sharply defined 
national interests, the fact is that there are 
various interests which are conflicting or 
complementary both across the border and 
within each country. 

Coordination of Federal and local inter- 
ests in both countries, as well as of private 
and public interests, is obviously necessary. 
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For example, under joint development, 
downstream benefits would accrue at both 
Federal and non-Federal sites. Since Canada 
would have to be assured that it would share 
the benefits produced at all downstream 
plants, this raises the practical question that 
the U.S. Federal Government will need to 
find a means for securing full participation 
in benefit sharing by non-Federal as well as 
Federal entities. Beyond this, there is also 
the fact that existing legislative provisions 
affecting the marketing of power in the U.S. 
Pacific Northwest, provide certain advan- 
tages to public agencies; thus, private enti- 
ties may lack enthusiasm for cooperative 
development of the river which would pro- 
vide large additions of low-cost power to 
the public agencies. 

On the Canadian side of the border it has 
been announced that any development on 
the Columbia will be done by a public 
agency. Therefore private interests might 
favor large-scale alternative developments 
which offered the prospect of control by 
private groups. 

Finally, perhaps the most important cur- 
rent obstacle to agreement revolves around 
the question of the choice and priority of 
projects on the Columbia, and related con- 
siderations of costs and benefits. The basic 
engineering studies prepared for the Inter- 
national Joint Commission looked toward 
the eventual fully integrated development of 
the Columbia River Basin across the inter- 
national boundary. In this perspective, 
these studies are essentially predicated upon 
average cost concepts, under which some of 
the highly economic projects would produce 
benefits to compensate for the much lower 
benefits from less economic projects. This 
would, of course, be an over-all p con- 
tributing to maximum construction in the 
river basin. 

Such a program, however, would not essen- 
tially be in the best economic interests of the 
people of either country. In economic terms, 
we believe that the most desirable program 
is one which would produce maximum bene- 
fits over costs, with the addition of the most 
economical projects first, and less economical 
projects subsequently (still assuming that in 
subsequent development, not only would the 
incremental revenues exceed incremental 
costs, but that it would still be more eco- 
nomical to develop additional power on the 
Columbia as opposed to alternative sources). 
It would appear highly doubtful if coopera- 
tive development of the Columbia can or 
should proceed on any other basis, if this is 
to be genuinely in the interests of both 
countries. A study by Mr. John Krutilla, a 
leading U.S. student of river basin develop- 
ment, discusses this matter in considerable 
detail, with specific reference to the Colum- 
bia River. His conclusion is that these 
basic principles suggest that the order of 
major new projects in the Columbia 
Basin should be—first, the damming of the 
Arrow Lakes and second, a dam at Mica 
Creek. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

We are agreed that the upstream country 
is entitled to a fair share of downstream ben- 
efits in return for providing regulated flow. 

We also agree that, under any cooperative 
arrangements, both countries should be in- 
terested in making the pie of benefits to be 
divided as large as possible, and that the 
size of this pie will depend on the timing 
and selection of projects to be constructed. 


John V. Krutilla, “A Neglected Applica- 
tion of Economic Principles in River Basin 
Planning, With Special Application to the 
Canadian-United States Columbia River 
Controversy,” a paper given at a faculty sem- 
inar, University of Colorado, in conjunction 
with the Conference on Western Resources, 
July 1959. 
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As we have already noted, the best results 
can be obtained if those projects yielding 
the greatest benefits over costs are construct- 
ed first, and we believe that this criterion 
is already being more broadly recognized on 
both sides of the border as a practical guide 
for the selection and timing of projects. 

Regarding the equitable sharing of benefits 
from cooperative action, the primary prin- 
ciple suggested by the International Joint 
Commission is for the upstream country to 
agree to provide regulated flow at the bound- 
ary in return for an equal share of the down- 
stream power benefits delivered at the bor- 
der. That is, the gross power benefits would 
be divided equally, with each country bearing 
the costs within its own borders, and with 
the benefits essentially calculated as the 
increments of power production made pos- 
sible through upstream storage. 

While the power benefits are the most im- 
portant, there are also considerable flood con- 
trol benefits. In most cases the flood control 
can be provided without any loss of power. 
Since the flood control benefits accrue in the 
United States and the service is provided by 
Canada, it is necessary to determine what 
constitutes reasonable compensation for this 
service. Here again, it would appear appro- 
priate to accept the principle of an equal 
sharing of benefits, such benefits perhaps to 
be calculated (on the part of U.S. authori- 
ties) as the value of flood damage prevented. 

The first important step toward coopera- 
tive development of the Columbia has al- 
ready been undertaken—namely, as already 
noted above, the development of mutually 
acceptable conclusions within the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission as regards the basic 
principles to be employed in the calculation, 
maximization and division of benefits to be 
derived from joint action—conclusions which 
have now been submitted to the Canadian 
and U.S. Governments, The next step, fol- 
lowing governmental review of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission report in both 
countries, will have to be the negotiation 
of a suitable framework for cooperative ac- 
tion, including the designation of appropriate 
entities to work out n arrangements 
under principles accepted by the two govern- 
ments. There would still remain many prob- 
lems of an administrative, legal, and opera- 
tional nature to be solved. But these could 
Probably be solved without undue delay, 

a basic willingness on the part of 
all interested parties to get on with the job. 
As a result, power could flow from a joint 
development program to meet the growing 
power requirements on the Pacific coast by 
the mid-1960’s. If this is to be successfully 
achieved, however, it is urgent that a basic 
agreement for such action be concluded as 
quickly as possible. 


MEMBERS OF THE CANADIAN-AMERICAN COMMIT= 
TEE SIGNING THE STATEMENT 

Robert M. Fowler (Cochairman), presi- 
dent, Canadian Pulp & Paper Association. 

R. Douglas Stuart (Cochairman) chair- 
man of the board, the Quaker Oats Co. 

Arthur S. Adams, president, American 
Council on Education. 

Ralph P. Bell, vice president, Bank of Nova 
Scotia. 

L. J. Belnap, chairman, Consolidated Paper 


Harold Boeschenstein, president, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

J. E. Brownlee, president, United Grain 
Growers, Ltd. 

George Burt, director, Region No. 7, United 
Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, AFL-—CIO-CLC. 

Brooke Claxton, vice president and general 
manager, Metropolitan Life Insurance Oo. 
4 — Hollis Edens, president, Duke Univer- 

Harold S. Foley, chairman of the board, 
Powell River Co., Ltd. 
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Clinton S. Golden, Bucks County, Pa. 

Donald Gordon, chairman and president, 
Canadian National Railways. 

H. H. Hannam, b Canadian Fed- 
eration of 

James H. — president, Iowa State 
College. 

gtaniey C. Hope, president, SoundScriber 
Corp. 

Charles L. Huston, Jr., president, Lukens 
Steel Co. 

Claude Jodoin, president, Canadian Labour 
Con; 

J. Mowbray Jones, 
Mersey Paper Co., Ltd. 

Joseph D. Keenan, international secre- 
tary, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, AFL-CIO. 

R. A. Laidlaw, secretary and director, R. 
Laidlaw Lumber Co., Ltd. 

Maurice Lamontagne, Ottawa, Canada. 

E. H. Lane, chairman and director, the 
Lane Co., Inc. 

Herbert H. Lank, president, Du Pont Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 

Donald Macdonald, secretary treasurer, 
Canadian Labour Congress. 

W. A. Mackintosh, vice chancellor and 
principal, Queen’s University. 

William Mahoney, national director, 
United Steel Workers of America, Canada. 

Jean Marchand, general secretary, the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of La- 
bour. 

J. Morris, president, District Council No. 1, 
International Woodworkers of America, 
AFL-CIO-CLC. 

Charles A. Perlitz, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent, Continental Oil Co. 

R. E. Powell, senior vice president, Alu- 
minium, Ltd. 

George P. Schollie, general vice president, 
International Association of Machinists. 

H. Christian Sonne, president, South 
Ridge Corp. 

Allan Sproul, Kentfield, Calif. 

J. E. Wallace Sterling, president, Stan- 
ford University. 

James Stewart, 
Bank of Commerce. 

Harold W. Sweatt, chairman of the board, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Robert C. Tait, senior vice president, Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp., president, Stromberg- 
Carlson Division. 

G. F. Towers, Ottawa, Canada. 

W. E. Williams, president and general 
manager, the Procter & Gamble Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd. 

F. G. Winspear, Winspear, Hamilton An- 
derson & Co. 

David J. Winton, chairman of the board, 
Winton Lumber Co, 

J. R. White, president, Imperial Oil, Ltd. 


president, Bowaters 


director, the Canadian 


TO DEVELOP THE WESTERN RANGE 


Mr. MURRAY, Mr. President, I call 
to the attention of all Members of Con- 
gress two excellent resolutions passed by 
the Advisory Council of the Bureau of 
Land Management, which has just con- 
cluded its meeting here in Washington. 
I had the pleasure of discussing range 
problems with the Montana delegates, 
Frank O’Connell, of Helena, and Gene 
Etchart, of Glasgow. These gentlemen 
understand our range needs, they are 
practical livestock men. 

I am extremely disappointed that the 
long-range program for the Bureau of 
Land Management, promised to me by 
February 1, by Secretary of the Interior 
Fred Seaton, has not been sent to the 
Congress. 

We on the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs stand ready to offer full 
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and cooperative assistance on public 
land development. I hope that the Sec- 
retary will avail himself of the good will 
of our committee. 

I deplore the budget cuts in the Bureau 
of Land Management soil and moisture 
program, but I am confident that the 
Committee on Appropriations will care- 
fully consider the resolutions of our 
western stockmen. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two resolutions by the National Advisory 
Council of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas the public range, watersheds, and 
game habitat potential is woefully neglected 
for lack of appropriations to the Bureau of 
Land Management, custodial agency; and 

Whereas the cash receipts received from 
natural resources exceed seven times the cost 
of operating expenses; and 

Whereas funds expended on development 
of public range, watershed, and game habi- 
tat should be considered as a profitable in- 
vestment in a great renewable resource es- 
sential to basic economy and recreational 
values; and 

Whereas conclusive experimental restora- 
tion work conducted by the Bureau of Land 
Management on typical depleted or unde- 
veloped areas discloses that in instances 
where 20 acres of land were required to sup- 
port one animal unit or four game animals, 
said 20 acres could be restored to support 
four animal units or a corresponding number 
of big game animals and at an initial cost of 
approximately $5 per acre: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That said long-range master 
plan should contemplate a minimum ap- 
propriation of $4 per reclaimable acre, to be 
expended on a matched-fund basis with pri- 
vate moneys; and be it further 

Resolved, That the sense of this resolution 
be communicated to the National Advisory 
Council, and to the Director of the Bureau 
of Land Management. 

Whereas the Bureau of Land Management 
has available in fiscal year 1960, $3,733,900 
for soil and moisture conservation to pro- 
vide treatment of 1,597,000 acres in the 
10 Western States; and 

Whereas the budget as presented to the 
Congress for fiscal year 1961 provides $3,- 
252,500 for this purpose which will reduce 
the acreage treated to 1,403,000; and 

Whereas this reduction in funds and acre- 
age treated will retard essential rehabilita- 
tion of grazing lands under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bureau of Land Management and 
have an adverse effect on the carrying ca- 
pacity of those lands: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Appropriations 
Committee be requested to give consideration 
to appropriate an additional $481,400 to bring 
the 1961 soil and moisture program of the 
Bureau of Land Management to the level of 
the 1960 appropriation. 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Estonia was one of the smallest coun- 
tries to regain its independence toward 
the end of the First World War. The 
country, on the northeastern shores of 
the Baltic with its 1 million inhabitants, 
had been made part of the Russian Em- 
pire since early in the 18th century, and 
its sturdy inhabitants grudgingly en- 
dured the oppressive czarist yoke for two 
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centuries. In 1917 when the czarist au- 
tocracy was overthrown by the Russian 
Revolution, all national groups once sub- 
jected to the czarist regime believed that 
their chance for freedom had come at 
last, and they proclaimed their national 
independence. The Estonians did this 
on February 24, 1918, and founded the 
Estonian Republic. 

This newly established democratic Re- 
public with its stouthearted, patriotic 
and thrifty inhabitants, numbering a 
bare million, did wonders in the course 
of their free existence during the next 
two decades. Besides rebuilding their 
devastated country, they made tremen- 
dous advances in every phase of their 
national activity. And they were per- 
fectly happy in their beloved homeland. 
But their happiness did not last long. 
When the Second World War began, 
Estonia’s independence was threatened. 
In 1940 the country was overrun by the 
Red army, occupied, and then made part 
of the Soviet Union. Thus ended the 
freedom of the Estonian people, and 
since then they have been living and 
suffering under totalitarian dictatorship. 
With the reestablishment of the Com- 
munist regime there since the end of the 
war, unhappy Estonians have been 
locked up in their country, and have lost 
all freedoms. There they endure the 
yoke of their Communist taskmasters 
and pray for their eventual freedom. 

On this 42d anniversary of their in- 
dependence day we wish them fortitude 
and power in their struggle for their 
freedom and dignity as a people. 


SENATOR ENGLE’S VIEWS ON 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. 
EnGLE] has brought to the Senate much 
constructive understanding of the 
problems of national defense. 

Since coming to this body he has par- 
ticipated actively in the essential proc- 
ess of giving the American people im- 
portant facts and significant recom- 
mendations for action to turn the tide 
in the decline of our relative strength. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Record two informative items by 
the junior Senator from California: A 
speech to the board of directors of the 
California Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, entitled “How Good Is Our Na- 
tional Defense?”; and an interview in 
the Army-Navy-Air Force Register & 
Defense Times, headlined “Key Law- 
2 Proposes Defense Reorganiza- 

on.“ 

There being no objection, the speech 
and interview were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

How Goop Is Our NATIONAL DEFENSE? 
(Speech by Senator CLAR ENGLE, Democrat, 

of California, before meeting of board of 

directors of the California Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, Monterey, Calif., February 

13, 1960) 

Since Congress reconvened in January the 
headlines have resounded with a great de- 
bate now taking place in the Capitol on the 
state of our national defense. The conflict- 
ing stories coming out of Washington in the 
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past weeks have caused some confusion. I 
can understand this confusion. There have 
been conflicting statements by military au- 
thorities of high repute. In recent weeks, 
and since the debate got under way, it has 
been announced that the Atlas program will 
be increased by one-third, that over $100 
million will be added to accelerate the de- 
velopment of the huge rocket engines to 
get into space. General Power has called 
for an airborne alert. General Taylor has 
urged re-equipping our military forces to 
fight limited wars, and Admiral Burke has 
said that he will ask for an additional billion 
dollars to accelerate the construction of 
Polaris submarines. 

Meanwhile, it has been stated that we are 
now stronger than the Russians. 

Today, I want to outline some of the 
basic military questions which this Nation 
must consider: 

Where do we stand at the present time as 
compared to the Soviet Union? 

Why has General Power advocated an air- 
borne alert? 

Why is the immediate development of the 
B-70 as a weapons system necessary? 

And why are so many Members of Con- 
gress concerned with our progress in space? 

Let me begin by laying before you the 
basic assumptions on which everyone is more 
or less agreed. 

The United States of America stands for 
world peace, not worldwide revolution on the 
Communist pattern. Our leaders of both 
parties stand for peace. Our people stand for 
peace. We covet no new territories. We do 
not feel any compulsion to force our system 
of government, our system of economics, our 
way of life upon any other nation in the 
world, 

We stand for freedom. 

If we were convinced that the Soviet 
Union shared our aspirations for world peace, 
and for freedom, then we should have no 
cause to fear the great progress they are 
making in industry, in science, in tech- 
nology. 

But we are not so convinced. We hope for 
eventual disarmament. We hope for a world 
in which all nations operate within the 
framework of law and order. We are pre- 
pared to negotiate with patience and for- 
bearance. 

But we have not forgotten that the bombs 
fell on Pearl Harbor at the very moment 
when Japanese Ambassadors were talking 
peace to Secretary of State Hull in Wash- 
ington. 

Our will to act is not paralyzed by Pre- 
mier Khrushchev’s dizzy alternation of 
smiles and threats. 

We have not forgotten that he has 
promised to bury us. 

So while we negotiate for a better world, 
we also prepare for the worst. 

In a military sense then, we are committed 
to a policy of deterrence, as opposed to ag- 
gression. We will not strike the first blow. 
We will retaliate if we can—only after the 
first blow has been struck at us. 

I want to emphasize this last sentence, 
Our military posture does not depend on 
what we have before the first blow is struck. 
Our military posture and our safety depend 
on what we will have left after the first blow 
is struck at us. Here is the essence of the 
argument, 

Last month, in a speech to the Senate, I 
said this: 


“The accuracy of the intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, both the Soviets and ours, is 
such as to convince me that the Soviets soon 
could pinpoint an attack on Vandenberg and 
the other missile bases we have built and 
are b g * * * and completely obliter- 
ate them all in the first strike * * * leaving 
us without any retaliatory strike force in the 
missile category after that first blow.” 

A week after I spoke to the Senate, Gen. 
Thomas S. Power, commander in chief of our 
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Strategic Air Command, went even further. 
General Power said that with a force of no 
more than 150 intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles and 150 intermediate range ballistic 
missiles, the Soviets could wipe out in one 
strike both our missile bases and our SAC 
bomber bases. 

In other words, General Power has said 
that it is mathematically possible for the 
Soviets with 300 missiles to completely de- 
stroy our retaliatory strike force. The inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles, 150 or less, 
could take out our Strategic Air Command 
bases overseas; and their intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, 150 or less, could knock 
down all of our missile bases and the SAC 
bases here in this country. 

General Power says that under these cir- 
cumstances we should maintain a large pro- 
portion of our Strategic Air Command bomb- 
ers in the air at all times where they could 
not possibly be destroyed. 

It must be remembered that at the present 
time we have no warning system capable of 
detecting the firing of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles that will alert us before they 
hit, and we have no defense whatsoever 
against the intercontinental ballistic missile. 

The key to the situation is this: It takes 
time to train the crews, to provide the spare 
parts, and to equip our B-47’s and B-52’s to 
carry out an airborne alert. If we start now 
we could maintain an airborne alert of suf- 
ficient size some time in the next 2 years. If 
we do not start now we will not be able to 
put the airborne alert into operation 2 years 
from now. In other words, the decisions 
that are made in Washington this winter 
and spring will determine what we are able 
to do during the period 1961 and 1962. 

It is generally agreed that at the present 
time the Soviets do not have enough inter- 
continental ballistic missiles to make the 
strike that General Power warns > 
But we are perfectly sure, knowing our own 
capability in the production of the Atlas, 
that the Soviets will have a sufficient num- 
ber of intercontinental ballistic missiles in 
less than 2 years. We believe that the Soviet 
Union already has a large number of inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles that can be 
fired accurately between 1,000 and 1,500 
miles. We think at the moment that we 
have a sufficiently diversified strike capabil- 
ity of various kinds to prevent the Soviets 
from attacking because we would have 
enough forces left after the first strike to 
retaliate swiftly and decisively. But it is the 
next 2 or 3 years that concerns us and con- 
cerns General Power. He is supported in this 
concern by Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, head 
of the Air Force's Research and Development 
Command, and former commander of our 
ballistic missiles center at Vandenberg. 
General Schriever told the House Space Com- 
mittee that the Russians would open up a 
missile lead in the next year and that we 
couldn’t catch up with them. He said that 
we are committed to second place in the mis- 
sile race for at least 2 more years because 
of decisions made 2 years ago. He pointed 
out that his requests for missile strength 
made in 1958 and 1959 had not been granted 
by the executive branch. This is what gives 
real point to the argument made by General 
Power. The administration insists that we 
are stronger than the Russians are now. 
We say that that is not what we are talking 
about. The vital decisions that made us as 
strong as we are today were made 2, 3, and 4 
years ago. What we have to make now are 
the vital decisions that will dictate what our 
strength will be 2, 3, and 4 years in the 
future. 

Until we develop and have operational a 
large force of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles which are either mobile or can be hid- 
den, we do not have the indestructible 
retaliatory strike force which is the keystone 
of our security. We are working on such 
missiles now but they are not yet perfected. 
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Until they are perfected—and I am talking 
about the Minuteman and the Polaris sub- 
marine—and we have them in operational 
quantity, we must depend upon the manned 
bomber for the delivery of a nuclear attack 
and as a major part of our deterrent force. 
In order for that manned bomber force to 
be effectual it must be in existence. Gen- 
eral Power says the way to keep it in exist- 
ence is to get it off the ground where it can- 
not be destroyed by a surprise attack. That 
is why he is arguing for an airborne alert. 
And that is why, in my opinion, the Congress 
will provide the additional funds necessary 
to put the airborne alert into operation when 
the Russians have achieved the quantity of 
missiles that General Schriever predicts. 

Now here is where the argument develops 
about the B-70 bomber. 

Currently we depend on the B-47 and the 
B-52. We may count on their capabilities 
being improved in the years ahead by such 
advances as the air-to-surface missile and 
improved electronic countermeasures. We 
are also building a handful of B-58’s. 

But we also know that a large portion of 
Soviet scientific and military effort is de- 
voted to defense against the manned bomber. 
We have every reason to suspect that such 
will be the improvements in their defenses. 
Year by year effective penetration by these 
aircraft will become more and more difficult, 
At some point they will cease altogether to 
be an effective deterrent. 

If we are going to depend on the manned 
bomber as part of our deterrent force, we 
need one that will make their defenses obso- 
lete. We need something that will fly at 
around 2,000 miles an hour, at 80,000 feet, 
with a 7,000-mile range. 

We have—or rather we had—such an air- 
plane and its essential components under de- 
velopment. It is called the B-70, the 
Valkyrie. 

The B-70 is what the engineers call a 
breakthrough in the state of the art. 

First, it would make obsolete present So- 
viet defenses against manned aircraft. The 
very knowledge that we are developing such 
a weapon enormously complicates their de- 
fense problem, and acts as a powerful de- 
terrent, A squadron of B-70’s over the North 
Pole could deliver payloads to Soviet targets, 
such as Moscow, in 20 minutes. 

Or suppose, for example, the problem is to 
intercept an invasion of Formosa launched 
from the Chinese mainland. The B-70 is so 
fast that a squadron based in San Francisco 
could arm, fuel, and launch after such an 
invasion force had left the Chinese mainland 
and intercept that force long before it 
reached Formosa. 

The B-70 could be employed in low-level 
attacks. It can be used as a satellite inter- 
ceptor. It could be used as a recoverable 
booster for launching high payload space ve- 
hicles. It could be used as a military trans- 
port, capable of delivering material to any 
point on earth in a few hours. The B-70 
could be the prototype to pave the way for 
the 2,000-mile-an-hour commercial trans- 


If the United Nations ever acquires a world 
police force, the force to put out the brush- 
fire wars before they become major conflagra- 
tions, the B-70 would be the ideal global 
world police cruiser. 

What are our chances of getting this re- 
markable aircraft and its essential sub- 
systems? 

We know how to build it. The major tech- 
nical problems have either been solved or are 
well on the way to solution. 

But in order to save a fraction of 1 percent 
of our total defense budget next year, any 
serious effort to develop the B-70 weapons 
system has been abandoned. 

What is now proposed is that we build one 
or two barebones aircraft of this type, and fit 
them out with gear designed for es one- 
third its speed. This will cut its capability 
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to the point where we might as well not have 
it at all, In return for a minor saving, we 
are trading away at least one, perhaps sev- 
eral years’ development time on what might 
well be the critical factor in our deterrent 
force. 

The Congress can, and I predict it will, re- 
store the appropriations necessary to develop 
the B-70. But we have no way of preventing 
the Bureau of the Budget from simply im- 
pounding the money and stopping the pro- 
gram in its tracks. 

The B-70 bomber can be available in 1963. 
We will need it whether or not we have been 
able to perfect it by the time the Minute- 
man missile is ready. If the Minuteman 
falters—and we still have problems with it— 
our need for it will be desperate. For the 
reasons that I have stated, the development 
of these missiles will not make obsolete the 
manned bomber. It will still be required for 
its flexibility, for reconnaissance, and for 
the fighting of limited wars. 

But the missile gap or deterrence gap, 
whichever you want to call it, that will exist 
between 1961 and 1963 is not the only gap 
that we face. We have an intelligence gap. 
The Russians know where all our Strategic 
Air Command bases are. They know where 
Vandenberg is. And they know where we 
are building our other missile bases. They 
can mount and pre-aim their balilstic mis- 
sile attack. Because of our method of doing 
business they know exactly what we have 
and where our forces are located. We do 
not have similar accurate intelligence on 
Russian installations. The question then 
arises: In the event the Russians attack us 
and we want to strike back, what will we 
aim at? Our targets could, of course, be 
their major population and industrial cen- 
ters. We could inflict terrible damage—if 
we have anything to strike back with—but 
we would not be striking at their military 
forces or destroying their launcher sites. 

One of our great needs is to redress the 
balance in regard to military intelligence, 
which now runs in favor of the Russians. 
Because of the essentially open nature of 
our system, and the essentially close nature 
of theirs, they a body of precise 
information about our strength and dispo- 
sitions which we do not have, and cannot get, 
about theirs. 

We can redress the balance with recon- 
naissance satellites, 

A reconnaissance satellite equipped with 
the Midas infrared sensing detectors would 
enable us to detect missile launchings almost 
instantaneously, and with a greater degree 
of reliability than radar. 

A reconnaissance satellite equipped with 
the light-gathering and photographic equip- 
ment would be a great stride forward, As 
early as 1962, we might well be able to photo- 
graph objects as small as 7 feet in diameter 
from 300 miles up. It has been reliably pre- 
dicted that by the latter half of this decade, 
further dramatic improvements are in pros- 

By then, we may be able to photo- 
graph, at night, objects as small as 2 feet in 
diameter from 300 miles up. 

Surveillance and warning are by no means 
the only functions which satellites would 
serve. Space satellites, even at our present 
level of technology, offer tremendous pos- 
sibilities for rapid and reliable communica- 
tion between globally dispersed land, sea, and 
air forces. 

So great would be the improvement over 
our present in terms of our capabil- 
ity that it would place us literally in another 
world, according to General Schriever, 
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And all of them have tremendous com- 
mercial and scientific potentials. 

Space satellites offer us additional possi- 
bilities for increasing the effectiveness of our 
deterrent forces. Ohief among these is the 
possibility of a really effective means for 
active defense against missiles launched 
from any place on land or sea. It may even 
be possible to thwart an attack in such a 
manner that the harmful effects would be 
borne only by the aggressor. It appears now 
this could be accomplished only from space. 

Further, we may well be able to establish 
a strategic force in space, remote from the 
earth, widely dispersed, constantly alert, and 
capable of striking an aggressor’s targets 
(following early warning) with such speed 
and force as to eliminate a large portion of 
the enemy’s force before launch. 

The concepts I have been describing are 
not science fiction pipedreams. They are 
the sound concepts and designs of many of 
the Nation’s best scientists and engineers. 
They are based on a conservative estimate of 
scientific progress in the immediate future, 

Of one thing we may be certain. The So- 
viets are alert to every one of these poten- 
tialities. They have a demonstrated capa- 
bility in the field. We are years behind 
them, but not yet so far that we cannot 
catch up. Our beginnings are on a broad 
front, our resources and our capability are 
extensive. 

It has been insisted that our space pro- 
gram is principally a civilian and scientific 
program, with only minor military implica- 
tions. Our policy has been to deny that we 
are in a race with the Russians in this fleld. 

The whole world knows that there is such 
a race, that we're in it, that we're behind. 
The fact is that we're plodding along slowly 
several laps behind the Russians, and we 
are losing more ground with every day that 


passes. 

The fact is that we have urgent need of 
a military space program. We cannot afford 
to ignore, or even soft-pedal, the military 
significance of satellites. 

And the fact is that we only impede our- 
selves by insisting on an arbitrary, artificial 
distinction between a military and civilian 
space program, 

Every space vehicle has four major prob- 
lems: First, propulsion (how to get it up 
there). Second, guidance (how to get it to 
go where you want it to go). Third, re- 
entry (how to get it back down without 
burning it up). Fourth, payload (what it 
carries). 

On three of the four—propulsion, guid- 
ance, and reentry—the problems of military 
and scientific space vehicles are identical. 
Only the payload differs. 

What I maintain now should be done— 
as I have been maintaining for more than 
a year—is to establish a Military Applica- 
tions Division within the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. This would 
operate in similar fashion to the Military 
Applications Division within the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. It would centralize our 
space activities in a single civilian-headed 
agency, but would encourage the closest co- 
operation between the various parts of the 
Government concerned with the space pro- 


gram. 

Now, why do we need a military program 
so urgently? 

Military satellites are the next weapons 
generation. Whichever side achieves them 
first will possess an enormous advantage over 
the other, Those advantages are very great 
indeed for a nation committed to deter- 
rence rather than aggression. General 
Schriever testified that he would give our 
military efforts in space a priority equal to 
the development of our intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. 

In summary, these are the answers to some 
of the questions in defense being currently 
debated in Congress, 
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We are committed to a policy of deterrence, 
not aggression. That means that we have to 
be able to sustain the first attack and have 
enough left to strike back. We have no 
present warning system that will alert us to 
such an attack for as much as even 15 min- 
utes. We have no defense whatsoever against 
the Soviet intercontinental ballistic missile. 
We cannot now prevent the complete de- 
struction of our missiles on the launching 

For the next several years we will be 
wholly dependent, as we are now, upon our 
Strategic Air Command bombers as a retalia- 
tory strike force. In order to be sure that 
the SAC retaliatory strike force is not com- 
pletely destroyed on the ground, we must, 
when the Russians have sufficient missiles 
to wipe us out in the next year or two, be 
prepared to put substantial numbers of the 
Strategic Air Command bombers in the air 
on an airborne alert. We must provide the 
necessary money for training and equipment 
now to make an airborne alert possible with- 
in the next 2 years. In order to assure our 
bomber strike capability we must proceed 
to develop the B-70 not only as a backup pigi 
our missile strength, but for 
connaissance and the fighting of limited 
wars. 

In order to close the intelligence gap, to 
get us the longest possible warning of attack, 
and to apprise us of Soviet military 
tions, we must move as rapidly as possible 
into the field of space satellites. The tech- 
nology for the development of these satellites 
is already at hand. All we need are the re- 
sources to do it—and the green light to go 
ahead. Our decision this year will determine 
how safe we are 2, 3, or 4 years from now. 

I predict that Congress will want to make 
available the money for the airborne alert 
when it is necessary. I believe that Congress 
will support placing the B-70 as a weapons 
system in our operational air force. And I 
am sure that Congress will urge the most 
rapid possible development of our military 
activities in space. These are costly pro- 
grams, but they are the price we have to pay 
for national security—and I am convinced 
that the American people are willing to pay, 
the price. 

[From the Army-Navy-Air Force Register & 
Defense Times, Feb. 6, 1960] 
THE REGISTER INTERVIEWS SENATOR CLAIR 

ENGLE—KEY LAWMAKER PROPOSES DEFENSE 

REORGANIZATION 


Is reorganization of the Department of De- 
fense in the making“? 

Merger, or revampment, of the defense 
structure looms as a big topic in this session 
of Congress. Retired Army Chief of Staff 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor proposes a single 
Chief of Staff and the abolishment of the 
JCS. Chief of Naval Operations Adm. Ar- 
leigh A. Burke, warns of schemes to deprive 
the JCS of their responsibilities as heads of 
the services. He is satisfied with the present 
setup as is Secretary of Defense Thomas 
Gates. 

On the Hill there is talk of the need to 
reorganize now. The new budget has been 
submitted on a functional rather than service 
breakdown. Is this a forerunner of things 
to come? Representative FRANK KOWALSKI, 
(Democrat, Connecticut), a retired Army 
colonel, proposes one overall commander, 
with all in one uniform. Another congres- 
sional proposal would have a commanding 
general for all of the services rather than a 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

To sound out congressional thinking on 
this highly controversial subject, the Regis- 
ter’s Steve Tillman, interviewed Senator 
Cram ENGLE, of California, a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee: 

“Question. Do you believe the Department 
of Defense is really in need of further reor- 
ganization? 

“Answer. I definitely do. I believe that we. 
should completely reorganize the defense 
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structure along functional lines rather than 
the out-moded Army, Navy, and Air Force 
organizational setup that we now have. 
Furthermore, I believe that our supremacy in 
space science is threatened not by lack of 
talent, but rather by lack of purpose, direc- 
tion, and organization for the best use of our 
scientific manpower. This we need more 
than we need more money for research—and 
we do need more money. 

“Question. What is necesary as a prelude 
to reorganization? 

“Answer. I do not believe we can expect to 
reo! in terms of functional forces un- 
til we simplify the present defense structure. 
Then organizational reform along func- 
tional lines should eliminate unnecesary du- 
plication and the present struggle for control 
of important weapon systems. 

“Question. Can you give an example of 
what you mean? 

“Answer. Yes. The continental defense 
force would take over the air defense of the 
United States, and the question of whether 
the Army or the Air Force should man the 
Nikes, Bomares, and the Zeus antimissile 
missile would disappear. The new command 
would operate all weapons. 

“Question. What would be the first step to 
be taken looking toward unification? 

“Answer. The first step should be the 
preparation of a complete, time-phased plan 
which would set forth each step to be taken 
and the relation between one step and an- 
other. Then, too, I should think that the 
establishment of a single Chief of Staff at 
an early date would help, This could easily 
be done within the framework of the present 
JCS setup, but it would require legislation. 

“Question. Please give an example of ‘sim- 
plification.’ 

“Answer. Let’s take procurement. A large 
percentage of supplies and material used are 
common to two or more of the services. 
While some progress has been made under 
the present single-manager system of pro- 
curement of common-user items—like food, 
fuel, and clothing—a lot more could be ac- 
complished in this direction. 

“Question. Why can’t the Secretary of 
Defense reorganize without additional law? 

“Answer. While some do hold the view 
that there is plenty of authority to reor- 
ganize under the 1958 Defense Act, it is per- 
fectly obvious to me that further unification 
is not going to be started from inside the 
Pentagon. The action must come from out- 
side the Defense Department. 

“This is not said as a reflection upon the 
Secretary of Defense and his people at all, 
but is simply a statement of the facts of 
human nature. As long as you have human 
beings and human institutions, you are go- 
ing to have rivalry, If in uniform, then you 
will have service rivalry, and the more the 
number of services, the more fertile the field 
for service rivalry. I believe that rivalry 
is healthy as long as it does not degenerate 
into selfish moves which have as a primary 
purpose the glorification of one service at 
the expense of another. 

“I would be the first to acknowledge that 
‘pride in uniform’ and in ‘the outfit’ does 
make for combat effectiveness, but I do not 
feel that this would be lost by merging into 
one service. 

“There is no solution, as I see it, to our 
present military problems within the frame- 
work of our present organization, because 
the problem facing us is not that of pre- 
paring for another World War II. Yet, our 
military organization is still geared to that 
kind of conflict. What is needed is a new 
type organization, one which will permit 
groupings based upon the capabilities of 
modern weapon systems; this can only be 
established by changing the present law. 

“Question. Would research and develop- 
ment be merged? 

“Answer. The direction would be merged. 
Actually, research and development is carried 
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on by a large number of agencies both within 
and outside the Government. I would expect 
that there would be a more economical use 
of these agencies, not only as to funds but 
as to better use of scientific manpower. 

“With a reorganization of the Armed 
Forces on a functional basis, there would be 
less duplication of weapon systems, hence 
less overlap in the R. & D. field. Dr. Herbert 
York is supposed to be doing this now, but 
I am sure he is handicapped because he can- 
not look behind the present law which pre- 
scribes roles and missions. 

“Question. Would unification reduce the 
budget? 

“Answer. Some budgetary savings would 
be made. Even more important, we would 
get a much more effective defense for the 
money we spend. I believe that both Con- 
gress and the Department of Defense have 
an obligation to, first of all, see that our 
defense is adequate. And, second, that we 
get the maximum return for the taxpayer's 
dollar. 

“I think it is significant that in the fiscal 
year 1960 budget, appropriations were re- 
quested first as to functions and then by 
service breakdown within these functions. 
This is a long step in the right direction. 
Now, I am for removing the service break- 
downs within functions. 

“Question. How long would it take to put 
this simplification plan into action? 

“Answer. About 5 years, if supported 
wholeheartedly by all concerned. I have al- 
ready emphasized the need of a comprehen- 
sive time-phased plan for accomplishing the 
turnover. In such a vast enterprise, the 
greatest care must be taken to avoid capsiz- 
ing our present system during the turnover. 

“We must always keep in mind that dur- 
ing the process we might have to stop and 
fight. If this should happen, we would not 
want to be handicapped by being caught in 
the midst of our reorganization. Therefore, 
we must always be prepared to live with 
what we have until the emergency passes 
and we can finish the job. 

“Question. Is it true that much of the 
overlapping and costly duplication is due to 
the rivalry of industry for contracts? How 
would you bring improvement in this por- 
tion of your proposal? 

“Answer. The trouble at the present time 
is that each of the services is bidding against 
the other in industry. Very often one com- 
pany finds itself pulled and hauled between 
two of the services. Moreover, at the pres- 
ent time a producer of an item develops a 
vested interest in the continuation of the 
production of that item with the support of 
the particular service, because that branch 
of the service wants to keep in that field of 
weapon development or procurement. 

“If we had the services reorganized on the 
basis of function, there would usually be 
only one service bidding for a particular 
type of weapons systems. There would, of 
course, continue to be competition between 
companies, which is not only necessary but 
good 


“Question. If a unified defense means all 
contracts would be handled in one office, 
what impact would this have on local com- 
munities? 

“Answer. I certainly don’t anticipate that 
all contracts would be handled through one 
office. The project is too vast and such a 
practice would not make sense. What I 
would expect to see would be one central 
policy direction here in Washington with ac- 
tual contracts being let on a decentralized 
basis. However, I would expect to find one 
area office in a city in place of three, and no 
more uncoordinated bidding by the services 
against each other for materials and services. 

“Question. You referred to wholehearted 
support. Do you anticipate opposition? 

“Answer. I am sure that any effort looking 
to unification of the Armed Forces is going 
to meet with opposition—and it will be sin- 
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cere Opposition—from both within and out- 
side of the armed services. Nevertheless, we 
must do something. The work involved in 
Planning and executing a merger operation 
of this magnitude is breathtaking, but the 
greatly improved efficiency and effectiveness 
over the years to come should make it a 
project worth every bit of the effort. 

“One idea I have to bring about this 
wholehearted support is to begin very early 
to persuade the personnel of the three serv- 
ices toward the advantages of the merger. I 
would put the major emphasis on the career 
enlisted men and the junior, that is, com- 
pany grade career officers. Most of the die- 
hards will be found in the senior grades, and 
these will normally be retired within the 
next 5 or 10 years. 

“The success of unification under merged 
services will depend upon the attitude of 
the younger men, those with many years of 
service ahead of them.” 


POLICYMAKING FUNCTION OF 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on National Policy Ma- 
chinery of the Government Operations 
Committee yesterday completed the first 
phase of its initial hearings. This sub- 
committee, under the able direction of 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, is inquiring 
into the adequacy of our governmental 
policymaking machinery in the field of 
national security matters and how we 
might best organize to meet the chal- 
lenges of the cold war. 

Mr. President, I have been extremely 
pleased by the enthusiastic and dedicat- 
ed manner in which Senator Jackson 
and the staff have approached this diffi- 
cult undertaking, The scholarly, non- 
partisan efforts of this subcommittee 
have won a great many plaudits in our 
daily press. One such article, entitled 
“Inquiry at Its Best,” a fine example of 
press reaction, appeared in today’s New 
York Times under the byline of the dis- 
tinguished reporter, Mr. James Reston. 
I request that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Inquiry aT Irs Best—JAcKson’s STUDY OF 
POLICYMAKING Is A SCHOLARLY AND OBJEC- 
TIVE ONE 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, February 25.—Washington is 
getting at least one sample these days of 
legislative investigation at its very best. 
This is the inquiry being conducted by Sen- 
ator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, of Wash- 
ington, into the operations of the policy- 
making machinery of the Government. It is 
13 years since the last major revision of the 
national security policymaking machinery in 
the National Security Act of 1947. Since 
then, as the Jackson committee's interim 
report notes, the traditional distinction be- 
tween peace and war has been obliterated, 
and our top officials have gone on de 
with the cunning new techniques of the cold 
war through the old procedures of the war 
and prewar eras. 

What Senator Jackson is doing, with the 
help of a competent staff, is to conduct a 
scholarly, objective and nonpartisan study 
of this whole problem so that when the new 
President of the United States stumbles ex- 
hausted out of the election campaign in No- 
vember, he will have a careful analysis of 


this problem of modernizing the policy- 
making process. 
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The present situation in Washington illus- 
trates the problem. The President is away 
in Brazil. The Secretary of State is with 
him. There is a new Secretary of Defense— 
the sixth in 18 years—assisted by a com- 
paratively new Under Secretary of Defense— 
the eighth in 13 years—and by a Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, who is in the hospital for the sec- 
ond time within a few months. 

Meanwhile, there is a crisis in Cuba, with- 
out a U.S. Ambassador on the job, and a 
series of separate negotiations in process on 
nuclear testing, disarmament, German policy, 
and summit policy—not to mention all the 
domestic problems including the presidential 
election, and a national debate on the ade- 
quacy of our whole national defense. 


NO ROOM AT THE TOP 


The truth is that there is a traffic jam at 
the top of the Government, with everybody 
complaining that he has too much to do in 
too little time. In dealing with Moscow's 
propaganda diplomacy, the late Secretary of 
State Dulles was his own policymaker and 
negotiator, and in the process downgraded 
the Ambassadors. 

Now the heads of Government, including 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev, 
have taken over the policymaking and 
propaganda jobs themselves, thereby down- 
grading the Foreign Secretaries to the point 
where most people cannot remember their 
names. 

Fortunately, Senator Jackson has avoided 
the temptation to turn his inquiry into an 
attack on the specific personalities and poli- 
cies of this administration in his investiga- 
tion. 

Senator Jackson is aware that the prob- 
lem of security demands analysis not only 
of Government machinery but also of Gov- 
ernment personnel, and that the cold war 
has created as many demands on the intel- 
lectual resources of the Nation as upon its 
material wealth. 

This has led the investigating committee 
into a number of perplexing but important 
questions, including the following: 

How can modern diplomacy continue to 
operate in accordance with diplomatic rules 
established at the Congress of Vienna at 
the beginning of the 19th century? 

How can the President meet his present 
executive duties and still spend a good deal 
of his time traveling about the world and 
meeting social obligations that are more 
wearing than in the quieter days 100 years 
ago? 

What is to be done about the maze of 
interdepartmental committees—now running 
into hundreds—that slow down the policy- 

procedure and tend to produce 
merely compromise recommendations on 
which everybody can agree? 

How can a government so large and com- 
plex come up with a unifying national pur- 
pose and a plan of action to meet the direct- 
action methods of the Communists? 

What is to be done about the outmoded 
salary levels and conflict of interest regu- 
lations that impair the Government's ability 
to attract and keep brilliant men? 

A LONGER CATALOG 

These are merely illustrative of a much 
longer catalog of inquiries, and the Jack- 
son committee is seeking the views of the 
most enced men in and out of the 
Government in searching for the answers. 

Because Senator Jackson and his Republi- 
can colleagues are approaching their job in 
an objective way—and looking at the weak- 
nesses of congressional machinery at the 
same time—they are getting the honest 
testimony of leaders of both parties. 

Former Secretary of Defense and Under 
Secretary of State Robert A. Lovett was here 
this week. He placed before the committee 
an analysis of the problem that is better 
than anything heard in the capital in many 
months, 
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In short, some good solid critical work is 
afoot here and at the right time. The ad- 
ministration is coming into its final months. 
There is scarcely a major question of inter- 
national policy now in negotiation that will 
not require the confirmation of the Senate. 
The chances of negotiating agreements on 
disarmament or nuclear testing or the se- 
curity of Germany before the snare goes 
home early in July are almost nil 

As a result, reflective men are putting 
their minds to the problems that will be 
facing the next administration. They are 
interested in the worldwide trips of the 
President, but not much. For they know 
that these trips, while useful, are largely 
ceremonial, and that the problems that 
existed when the trips started will still be 
there when the trips are over. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL PRESIDENTIAL 
PRAYER BREAKFAST 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
Thursday morning, February 18, 1,000 
persons, including the President of the 
United States, members of the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches of our 
Government, delegates to the conference, 
and representatives of the Council of 
Christian Leadership groups attended 
the Presidential prayer breakfast at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D.C. 

In my opinion this prayer breakfast 
and program added much to the religious 
life of our Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as a part of these remarks—a 
copy of the program and transcript of 
the proceedings of this service. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PROGRAM FOR PRESIDENTIAL PRAYER BREAKFAST, 
FEBRUARY 18, 1960, MAYFLOWER HOTEL 


Presiding: Senator Frank CARLSON. 

Invocation: Dr. Harold Ockenga, Park 
Street Church, Boston. 

Message of welcome: Senator CARLSON. 

Solo: Jerome Hines, Metropolitan Opera, 
New York. 

Introduction of host, William Jones, 

Old Testament Scripture, Psalm 1: Justice 
Charles Evans Whittaker. 

New Testament Scripture, 1st John, second 
chapter: Hon. Fred Seaton. 

Greetings from House of Representatives 
breakfast group: Hon. PAUL JONES. 

Greetings from Senate breakfast group: 
Senator JOHN STENNIS. 

Message from British Parliament: Hon, 
Joħn H. Cordle, Member of Parliament, 

Prayer: Judge Boyd Leedom. 

“America” in unison. 

Benediction: Dr. Abraham Vereide. 

PROCEEDINGS 

Senator Cartson. This morning we will 
have the invocation by Dr. Harold Ockenga 
of the Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. Dr. 
Ockenga, 

Invocation 

Dr. Ockenca. Our Heavenly Father, Thou 
has assured us access into Thy presence 
through the Lord Jesus Christ, having shown 
contrition over our sins and having turned 
from them. In Thy love and wisdom and 
righteousness through Calvary, Thou hast 
procured salvation for Thy people. 

Let us in a saving faith enter into Thy 
presence and there represent ourselves, our 
families, our religious groups, and our Nation, 

We thank Thee that under the aegis of the 
International Christian Leadership, we may 
gather here this day. With the great prin- 
ciples of this movement such as the faith 
and the deity of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
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the authority of the Bible and in righteous- 
ness as a way of life may it be the banner 
over us. 

Grant now that the Christian testimony 
which has been so effective in building the 
bulwarks of righteousness in this Nation, as 
exemplified in the life of our President, may 
be spread through this movement unto the 
grassroots of the Nation. 

We thank Thee for our heritage of freedom 
to express our convictions and our thoughts, 
and we ask that Thou will lead us in the way 
of righteousness. 

And now, our Father, in the day when the 
world is divided between atheism and theism, 
between materialism and Christian faith, we 
would confess our sins, great and many as 
they are, and ask that Thou wouldst purify 
us by the indwelling holy spirit and by the 
work of Calvary. 

Give wisdom unto our executives and our 
legislators and our justices, and may they 
lead us not only in prosperity but in peace 
and in freedom. Now protect our President 
in his travels. Give unto him wisdom and 
guidance as he directs this Nation and grant 
unto him grace in his Christian testimony. 

As we gather here, may it be with thanks- 
giving for this food, which symbolizes all the 
material blessings we enjoy. May we re- 
member those who are less fortunate and 
who need our prayers and our humanitarian 
interest. This we ask through Jesus Christ 
our Lord who is the nourishment of our 
soul. Amen. 

Message of welcome 

Senator CARLSON. It is with some hesita- 
tion that I break into your very fine break- 
fast this morning, but time is a matter of 
essence here. I have been reminded that 
there are many of us folks who are work- 
ing for the Government and we are supposed 
to get back to our details and our duties, so 
I want to assure these visitors of ours from 
out of the Nation and over the Nation that 
we do not mean to be discourteous, but we 
would like very much to get this program 
underway. 

We are delighted that there are so many 
here this morning at this eighth annual 
prayer breakfast. We are greatly honored 
by the presence of the President of the 
United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

I regret I do not have time to introduce 
the many members of the executive branch, 
the judicial branch, and the legislative 
branch of the Government who are here with 
us at this breakfast. 

This annual breakfast is in commemora- 
tion of the organization of the breakfast 
prayer group of over 25 years ago, which was 
organized in Seattle, Wash. Now these 
groups have been organized in every section 
of the Nation and many of them in foreign 
countries. 

This is truly a dedicated group, with a 
spiritual consideration of the practical prob- 
lems which we believe can be solved by 
groups such as this. We believe that the 
cornerstone of American life rests on a strong 
prayer foundation. We firmly believe that 
the greatness of America comes from the 
loyalty of the patriotism and the righteous- 
ness of our people. We believe it is impera- 
tive—in order to preserve and save our sacred 
freedom—that we have a strong and cou- 
rageous God-fearing people and a total mobi- 
lization of all the spiritual forces of this 
Nation, and we welcome you here this morn- 


We are fortunate to have a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera, who is going to sing 
a solo at this time, Mr. Jerome Hines. 

Mr. Hines. Mr. President, honored guests, 
friends, I am not supposed to say anything, 
but I never sing in church that they won't 
allow me to give my testimony and I just 
want to say I am here by the grace of God. 
I am a born-again Christian, Ohrist is the 
greatest thing in my life. 
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I am going to sing for you “How Great 
Thou Art.” 

(Solo by Jerome Hines.) 

Senator Cartson. This year—as last year— 
we are the guests of one of our Nation's out- 
standing businessmen, a publisher and busi- 
messman from California. He is a member 
of the board of directors of Billy 
Graham's staff and organization. He has 
picked up the tab, if I may use that expres- 
sion, for 160 similar breakfasts over this 
Nation during the past 3 years, paid 7 visits 
to Russia, 7 visits to Japan, and prepara- 
tions are now underway for a breakfast, 
lunch, or dinner in Russia. I am glad to 
present Mr. William Jones, of California. 

Mr. Jones. The only contribution that I 
can make to this is to tell you what happened 
to me and my own life when Jesus Christ 
changed it. 

I was brought up in this country and re- 
ceived very good schooling, earned money 
and was determined to own a newspaper. I 
‘was successful and by the time I was 19 I 
owned one newspaper and at the age of 22 
I owned five newspapers. 

I found, after achieving everything I aimed 
at, there was a vacuum that was still unfilled. 
I looked around the city I was in and un- 
fortunately saw people that were drinking 
and going a little faster than I was, so I 
joined them and by the time I was 28 I had 
come to the inevitable conclusion. I had 
gambled away my business, drank away my 
friends and the kindest thing you could say 
‘was I was a hopeless drunk. 

In 1941 I started again in the business we 
are in and this time I tried to buy this peace 
of mind, this something I knew existed 
somewhere, and so I started giving money to 
the church. I started at $25 a week, then 
went up to $50, then $100 and by the time 
1950 had come around it was $800 a week and 
I was still just as far away from finding this 
reality in my life. 

At business I used to think I had to drink 
at lunchtime to keep my customers and 
when I stopped drinking, I found that 90 
percent were happy because then they didn’t 
have to drink any more. 

No more lying. What a thrill it is to con- 
duct business and not work behind the 
scenes. We have a new conscientiousness of 
business commitments. When our company 
gives its word it keeps it and last year we 
spent over $100,000 just keeping our word. 
We will not permit our company to take a 
job it cannot deliver on the date we said 
we would deliver it. So what has happened 
in the last 6 years is that our business has 
increased over 600 percent and with this in- 
crease has come a wealth such as I have 
never known. 

With this wealth has come a responsibility 
and to me the only significance of wealth 
is its responsibility and I, as a Christian, am 

ble to God as to what is done with 
this wealth, so we have learned to live on 
around 6 percent of our income. We have 
the pleasure of putting the rest of it where 
it belongs and that is that other people, no 
matter where they are, might find, and at 
least come into contact with the reality that 
Jesus Christ is the Answer to life, and Mr. 
President, even more than anything, this per- 
sonal relationship for Jesus Christ permits 
me and my family to pray in the absolute 
assurance that God hears our prayers, and 
we can pray for you and have this wonderful 
assurance that you are in our prayers. We 
just hope that God will sustain you in every- 
thing you do. I sure thank you, so much. 

Senator Caruson. This morning we are 
going to have a Scripture read from the Old 
Testament by one of the Associate Justices 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, Justice Charles 
Evans Whittaker, and following that a Scrip- 
ture from the New Testment will be read by 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable 
Fred Seaton. Justice Whittaker, 
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(Old Testament Scripture: Psalm 1, read by 
Justice Charles Evans Whittaker.) 

(New Testament Scripture: I John, second 
chapter, read by the Honorable Fred Seaton.) 

Senator Cartson. We will now have a mes- 
sage from the president of the House prayer 
breakfast group, Congressman PAUL JONES, 
and following that we will have a message 
from Senator JOHN STENNIS for the Senate 
prayer breakfast group. 


Greetings from the House of Representatives 
breakfast group, Hon. Paul Jones 

Mr. Jones. Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, 
fellow Christians, while I appreciate the great 
privilege of representing our House prayer 
group here this morning, it is in the spirit 
of humility and a feeling of inadequacy that 
I meet with you. 

I know that most of you have been here 
on similar occasions and are familiar with 
our organization and I might say the group 
that meets in the House of Representatives 
each Thursday morning. 

To me it is a rather unusual group and 
over the possible 10 years that I have been 
attending this, I have found it is a group 
without any published rules, bylaws, or con- 
stitution—existing, operating, growing, and 
being perpetuated on the basis of Christian 
understanding, mutual respect, and spiritual 
inspiration. 

Not only are there no initiation fees or 
dues, but membership is open to every Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, who is 
reminded at the opening of each session and 
again prior to this annual breakfast that all 
who enjoy Christian fellowship, or who feel 
the need for spiritual stimulation are wel- 
come to come and join with us at that time 
each week. 

Ours is not a large group, although it does 
not remain small because of any desire to 
limit the membership. I think that all of 
us feel that it is not ours to judge whether or 
not any of our colleagues need or would enjoy 
the spiritual food of which we partake each 
week, 

Certainly ours is not a denominational 
group, but many congregations are repre- 
sented as we gather around the table each 
Thursday morning. 

If at no other time during our service 
here in Washington, politics, partisan poli- 
tics, is forgotten for at least an hour during 
the week as we strive to measure to our 
greater responsibility of serving the Kingdom 
of God. 


I ran across a little story in the Reader’s 
Digest this week which to me characterizes 
many of our group. I know that it im- 
pressed me and put into words the feeling 
that I have had since being privileged to 
meet with the ICL group there in the House. 
These words were attributed to a woman who 
was testifying at a prayer meeting, as some 
of you probably read, when she said elo- 
quently, if ungrammatically, “Lord, I ain't 
what I oughta be, I ain't what Im gonna be, 
but anyway, I ain't what I was.” 

Among the greatest inspirations that I 
have had have been on occasions when our 


House group, in conducting programs at our 


intimate meetings, have related personal 
experiences in driving home some great truth. 

Some may think that we are selfish indi- 
viduals, in that we do have an unwritten 
rule or custom which restricts attendance 
at our meetings to Members of the House of 
Representatives. There are only two excep- 
tions, one being a charter member who has 
been regular and consistent in his attendance 
since the group was initiated some 14 years 
ago by our good friend and Christian brother, 
Abraham Vereide, who also meets with us 
when his busy schedule permits, It is not 
that outsiders wouldn't be welcome, or that 
we feel the abundance of talent within our 
ranks precludes the necessity of drawing on 
speakers outside of our group to bring the 
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message of the day, it is just that we have 
learned that within the intimacy of the 
close association which has developed 
through the years, there is an indefinable 
something that encourages and enables one 
to open his heart and permit others to share 
and enjoy the experiences that come to all 
who seek earnestly and sincerely to dedicate 
their lives to insuring the preservation and 
security of this Republic—one Nation under 
God, with liberty and justice to all. 

While dedicated to the principle that it is 
imperative that we preserve the separation 
of church and state, it is Just as important 
that we never lose sight of the fact that the 
foundation of this Nation rests on the belief 
in God, who through His divine guidance 
has directed the destiny of this Nation. 

May we never be confused in distinguish- 
ing the difference between religion and gov- 
ernment and the separation of church and 
state and may we as Representatives never 
experience the temptation of subordinating 
our obligations to the Deity in carrying out 
our obligations to our constituents and to 
our Nation. 

Through the spiritual power that we re- 
ceive at these breakfasts, I feel that we gain 
confidence and courage to act as Christian 
soldiers as we march on to greater victories 
for God and Nation. 

May God's richest blessing be on you all 
as you meet here in the Nation’s Capitol in 
the advancement of the work of His kingdom 
and may you gain inspiration from this 
meeting which will guide you in your service 
throughout the year. Thank you. 

Brief Remarks of Senator John Stennis at 
Presidential Prayer Breakfast 


Senator STENNIS. President Eisenhower, 
Senator CARLSON, members of the Interna- 
tional Christian Leadership Group, and other 
friends: 

I bring special greetings of good will and 
good wishes from our Senate breakfast group. 
Without formality, we meet each Wednesday 
morning to exchange views, comments and 
experiences in an effort to apply spiritual 
values to home and world problems. Each 
counts it his most inspiring as well as his 
most helpful experience of Senate member- 
ae Our responsibilities demand spiritual 

0 

Recently, I have heard closed-door testi- 
mony from our Secretary of Defense, the 
Chairman and each member of our Joint 
Caiefs of Staff, the Director of our Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Administrator of 
our Space Agency, and other competent wit- 
nesses including many of the Nation’s fore- 
most scientists and engineers, as well as 
leaders in government. We have been briefed 
on ground-alerts, air-alerts, airlifts and sea- 
lifts, conventional weapons and the ultimate 
weapons, missiles and anti-missile missiles. 

At the conclusion of this awesome testi- 
mony, I walked down the Senate corridors, 
depressed and discouraged. A grave question 
pounded my mind: Is our real challenge 
material, or is it spiritual? 

I felt encouraged to recall a recent trans- 
Atlantic flight when I was permitted to visit 
with the chief pilot of our giant Constella- 
tion as it winged its way over the trackless 
ocean. Finally, I asked him how he took his 
bearings, how he kept his course, and how he 
finally reached his true destination. Obsery- 
ing small lights from several ships far below, 
I asked him whether he got his signals from 
the ships at sea. His reply was plercing— 

“Senator, how could I stay on my course if 
I took my bearings from strange ships at sea? 
I have my own instruments here on my own 
panel board. I understand them. I know 
how they operate. I know how to read them. 
I know how to interpret their readings. 
Furthermore, this giant plane has the power 
to climb above the clouds, where I can take 
my bearings from the stars.” 
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As I left the cockpit and returned to my 
cabin, I knew that this young man had given 
me a great message. 

And, I believe, it was a message also for our 
Nation and for the entire free world. 

We have our own instruments and our own 
panel board. We have been trained to 
understand these instruments and to make 
them operate. 

We have economic freedom. 

We have the material resources and the 
ability to wield these resources into material 
strength. 

We have political freedom and a system of 
government which permits our people to 
govern themselves through their chosen 
representatives, in a way which will preserve 
their personal and their economic freedom. 

Furthermore, we have the priceless heritage 
of religious freedom. 

And, thankfully, we have been trained 
from our youth to look beyond the stars to 
that Higher Power and Higher Light for our 
bearings and our course. 

Though the future and international 
affairs may appear dark and gloomy, the real 
challenge confronting us is not in the ma- 
terial world but in things of the spirit. The 
challenge is for us to use our instruments 
in charting our course, and then to have the 
will and the courage to follow that course. 

Let us take courage. For other generations 
also the way has been hard. At another un- 
certain time in history, Benjamin Franklin 
arose on the floor of the Constitutional Con- 
vention and addressed the Chair (George 
Washington was presiding) in the following 
words— ` 

“I have lived, sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live the more convincing proofs I see 
of this truth—that God governs in the affairs 
of man. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground without His notice, is it probable that 
an empire can rise without His aid?” 

Mr. Franklin’s motion that the sessions 
be opened each day with prayer was carried, 
And within the brief span of less than two 
weeks, far-reaching basic agreements were 
reached which led directly to the final adop- 
tion of our present Constitution of the 
United States, a document which for more 
than 170 years has been the charter and 
protector of our freedom, and the inspiration 
and guide of free men everywhere. By it, we 
have taken our bearings and stayed on our 
course, 

Let us look to that same Power. Let us 
face our future with confidence and with 
courage, always willing to do our part. We, 
too, must rise above the clouds and look to 
the stars. Thus, we can find God's Light. 
With the help of His Light, we will find our 
way. 

Statement by the Honorable John H. Cordle 

Mr. CorpLe. Senator CARLSON. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is indeed a signal honor for me 
to be the only alien, as it were, to participate 
in this great occasion. It is my pleasant 
duty as a Member of the House of Commons 
to bring you greetings from my fellow 
countrymen. 

We were thrilled to see you revisiting our 
country recently, for we have a tremendous 
admiration for your wartime leadership, as 
well, sir, as for your many achievements in 
world relationships and your successful 
world tour. 

You were greeted with warm affection and 
admiration, as you rightly deserve, and 
which we rarely show to leaders of other na- 
tions. You, sir, are held in great esteem 
not only by those who served under you 
when you were Supreme Commander, as I 
did, but also by many millions of Britains 
who admire your moral integrity and devo- 
tion to duty. And I know that these senti- 
ments are shared by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, 
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You will rejoice to know the happy per- 
sonal association between you, sir, and our 
own dedicated Prime Minister. In short, we 
know we have in you a friend across the sea, 
and we knew, too, as Britains during the 
war that we had all Americans as friends 
across the sea, when we stood together 
shoulder to shoulder against the common 
enemy in those dark days of war. 

It was my pleasure, on one occasion toward 
the close of the war, to meet you, sir, at 
Wiltshire Station in Hampshire in England. 
Those, indeed, were dark days and you did 
not fail us. And as we went back again 
after the war and tried to reestablish our- 
selves, again you used the Christian prin- 
ciple and came to our aid through Marshall 
aid, providing us with our material require- 
ments from your own natural resources and 
surpluses. Not only did you give us mate- 
rial requirements, but you gave us money 
too, and no Briton is unconscious of what 
we owe to your country. Indeed, you helped 
us rehabilitate ourselves. We were able to 
get back again into world markets, we were 
able to produce goods and, indeed, you came 
to our aid as our best and ready customer. 

We exported and the cry was “Dollars, get 
more dollars,” in order that we should bal- 
ance our payments and pay our way. You 
failed us not again, but best of all, you sent 
us in a very serious time of a grave vacuum 
after the war, spiritual help in the form of 
one of the best ambassadors, if I may say so 
with respect, America has ever had, in Dr. 
Billy Graham. He came to our country in 
those early days following the war, almost an 
unknown personage. He was not accepted in 
certain places, and as you know, it wasn’t 
until later that he became “Old Man Peter” 
and he brought the glorious gospel of Jesus 
Christ back again into our country, as we 
haven't had it for many a year. 

I stand here today as a living witness to 
the fact that it was through Billy Graham 
that I was brought to know Jesus Christ as 
my own personal savior. I had returned 
from France on a winter sports holiday and 
was invited into the church in Worthing in 
Sussex where Billy was preaching. This was 
in 1947. I heard the message—a clear con- 
cise call—as never before. I had paid lip- 
service to church life. I had regularly at- 
tended services and read the Bible, but it 
made no difference. I realize after meeting 
Billy and hearing this simple, yet profound 
message, that Jesus Christ is a person and 
a personal savior and I thank God for 1947 
and what it meant to me. 

Billy’s impact on our country has been 
incalculable. It would be hard to estimate, 
in fact, even on Winston Churchill, who tells 
that he said to his private secretary after 
Billy had been with him for an hour and 
10 minutes, “that man is a sincere man of 
God,” and you well know how he was re- 
ceived by our royal family and how he had 
that great pleasure and privilege of preach- 
ing before our beloved Queen at Windsor and 
lunching with the masters and now he is a 
regular visitor to Buckingham Palace. 

Yes; we thank God for this man who came 
at a time when Great Britain needed it most, 
with that spiritual help. 

He gave me this Bible and he wrote in it 
a text which I pass on to you this morning, 
which has been of constant help to me 
(Philippians 1: 6): “Being confident of this 
very thing, that he which hath begun a good 
work in you will perform it until the day of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Senator CARLSON. This morning we have 
been honored by the presence of the Presi- 
dent of the United States as a guest. He has 
taken time off from I know very pressing 
duties. I am sure that he has enjoyed it. 
I want the President to know that we have 
appreciated his presence, every one of us, 
and we will be praying for him as he visits 
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Latin America next week. Thank you so 
much, Mr. President. 

We will now be led in prayer by Judge Boyd 
Leedom, Chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board and president of the ICL, 
Judge Leedom. 


Prayer by the Honorable Boyd Leedom 


Judge LEepom. Our Father, as I lead us 
in prayer this morning, I seek to identify 
myself with all the other laymen here, Chris- 
tians, some of us concerned Christians and 
some of us not so concerned, 

And first I pray, eternal God, that we may 
be forgiven for saying Lord, Lord and then 
not following Thee. Deliver us from being 
play actors in our Christianity, mere inert 
bodies who move along with the kind of 
mass Movement that has no vitality as far 
as we are concerned and on the contrary, 
grant that we may become vital Christians 
who have had an experience with Jesus 
Christ, knowing that he is the way, the 
truth, and the light and that through Him 
and only through Him do we find true effec- 
=, and the real fulfillment of our des- 

y. 

Eternal God, grant that we may take the 
inspiration of this occasion, to each analyze 
our own brand of Christianity and to as- 
certain for ourselves whether or not we carry 
the label lightly or whether or not we truly 
seek to follow the Master. 

We are truly thankful for what has hap- 
pened here this morning. As we reflect upon 
it we realize that this is a most remarkable 
meeting, with leaders in the highest posi- 
tions in Government and in business, gath- 
ered together from remote distant parts of 
the world in the name of Christ, and we pray 
that we may truly realize that to this group 
of leaders to whom much has been given, 
much shall be expected and let us realize 
that leadership that ignores the spiritual 
aspects of life is out of place here in America 
and that it is blind and confusing and worse 
than no leadership at all. 

Much is expected of those of us who are 
here and many are discharging it. America 
has had cast upon her a heavy responsibility 
as one of the great leaders among ee 
of all time and that tremendous 
bility in a great degree shifts to the President 
of the United States. And may we now as 
Christians rededicate ourselves to the Christ 
and develop through prayer a tremendous 
support and a tremendous power, such as 
sustains the universe, to back the President 
as he goes forth to bring to all the peo- 
ples of the world the great values and the 
great advantages that we here in America 
enjoy, and above all, eternal God, grant 
that we shall not carelessly be detractors of 
the great heritage of America, and down- 
grade the great strength that we have been 
able to give other nations and other peoples 
of the earth. Let us truly, each of us, indi- 
vidually, this morning regenerate our lives 
and seek, if we profess to be Christians, to 
truly find Christ and to generate a vitality 
that in earlier history of Christianity proved 
its worth, and through the work of a small 
group of ordinary men, literally turned the 
world upside down. This we most earnestly 
pray in Christ’s name. Amen. 

Senator CarRLson. We will all arise and sing 
the first stanza of “America” and then Dr, 
Vereide will pronounce the benediction. 

(America“ in unison.) 

Dr. VEREIDE. The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee. Amen. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
FUELS POLICY 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, as a 
sponsor of Senate Resolution 73, relating 
to the establishment of a national fuels 
policy study, I would like to invite at- 
tention to a pertinent booklet recently 
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published by the National Coal Policy 
Conference. Entitled “The Case for a 
National Fuels Policy Study,” this book- 
let contains a summary of the issues in- 
volved in the resolution, as well as the 
history and background leading to its 
introduction. 

While the booklet admittedly is writ- 
ten in a partisan vein, it nevertheless 
presents a succinct compilation of the 
arguments, both pro and con, that have 
developed since the resolution was con- 
currently introduced by 43 Senators and 
29 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Tracing the history of the concept of 
a national energy policy, the booklet 
points out that for at least two decades, 
antedating even the development of 
atomic energy with its concomitant prob- 
lems, our energy experts have warned 
against a piecemeal approach to the Na- 
tion’s fuel problems. 

In 1939, the Energy Resources Sub- 
committee of the National Resources 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
recommended a sound national policy to 
conserve and properly utilize our energy 
resources, 

Again, in 1951, following a fuels re- 
sources study by the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY] recom- 
mended consideration of “a broad na- 
tional fuels policy to meet the needs of 
the United States in times of peace and 
war.” 

And in 1952, the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission, known as the Paley 
Commission, urged that the “hydra 
heads” of energy policy be reined to- 
gether. Only in this manner, stated the 
Commission, could the President and 
Congress, the State and Federal agencies, 
and the energy industries “work from a 
common base of understanding of the 
total energy outlook.” 

More recently, Vice Chairman William 
R. Connole of the Federal Power Com- 
mission declared that the “need for a 
national energy policy seems so patently 
obvious that I am simply unable to un- 
derstand how thoughtful people con- 
perag with this business can overlook 
1 ty 

When we think— 


Added Mr. Connole— 

that our energy resources are consumed at 
such an incredible rate that, for an example, 
all the fossil fuel consumed in the history 
of the world up to the year 1900 would last 
only 5 years at today’s rate of consumption, 
we know how important this whole subject 
is to all the peoples of the world. 


Having cited these authorities, the 
conference booklet proceeds to an analy- 
sis of future national energy potential 
and requirements. According to a pro- 
jection made by Resources for the Fu- 
ture, Inc., by the year 2000 our energy 
industries must be prepared to supply 
approximately twice the amount of 
power currently being consumed. En- 
ergy experts state that 80 percent of the 
Nation’s energy needs at that time will 
still be furnished by conventional fuels— 
coal, oil, and gas. 

The economic challenge of this great 
expansion of our energy base is the chief 
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reason cited by the conference for sup- 
port of the national fuels policy reso- 
lution. Quoting the Paley Commission, 
the conference booklet asks four perti- 
nent questions: 

First. Are U.S. reserves equal to the 
energy demands of the future? 

Second. Will the cost of energy rise 
and, if so, to what extent will this re- 
tard our economic growth? 

Third. Will the United States and its 
allies be able to meet possible wartime 
fuels demands within the next 25 years? 

Fourth. How can the long-term en- 
ergy position of the United States and 
other free nations be strengthened? 

The conference has no certain answers 
to any of these questions, of course. Its 
booklet does, however, provide some in- 
teresting data bearing upon the problems 
presented. 

In the matter of United States fuels 
reserves, for example, the point is made 
that despite varying expert opinions on 
the extent of our oil and gas reserves, 
all authorities agree that these reserves 
are not limitless. To quote Dr. Bruce 
C. Netschert of Resources for the Fu- 
ture, Inc.: 

Unless our resources are much larger than 
even we optimists believe, I think we are 
likely to see the peak of oil and natural gas 
production in the United States by the year 
2000. Although I am an optimist for the 
shorter period, I am not blind to the fact 
that our oll and gas output cannot go on 
increasing indefinitely. There are resource 
limits. 


In considering the factor of foreign 
oil reserves as a source of national sup- 
ply, the conference points out that while 
advocates of unlimited oil imports ar- 
gue that they help relieve the drain from 
our own reserves, we must also consider 
the serious, dislocating effects these im- 
ports have on our own fuels industries. 
The President’s mandatory oil import 
order was an immediate, although con- 
troversial, answer to one phase of this 
problem. But what will be our answer 
to long-range, future import problems? 

We must develop some gage to measure 
the safe limits of reliance on imported 
energy fuels— 


The conference declares— 
and we must also recognize the necessity of a 
reliable, comprehensive estimate of all U.S. 
fuels reserves stocks. 


These are matters which would be con- 
sidered in the study which has been pro- 
posed by Senate Resolution 73. 

Discussing the problem of rising energy 
costs and their effect on the national 
economy, the conference booklet argues 
that the growing cost of certain energy 
fuels is a product of short-term fuels 
policies. It quotes the Paley Commission 
of 1952: 

Rising cost means the diversion of more 
and more manpower and capital from other 
productive efforts to extract required ma- 
terials, and the total national output of 
goods and services will be smaller by the 
amount than this diverted manpower and 
capital might otherwise uce. Declining 
or even lagging productivity in the resource 
industries will rob the gains made else- 
where in the economy and thereby impair 
the very dynamic which has given the United 
States its growth. This is not the sort of 
economic ailment that gives dramatic warn- 
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ing of the onset; it creeps upon its victim 
with insidious slowness. 


Here again, in the matter of rising 
energy costs, we are faced with a critical 
national economic problem that requires 
serious and detailed study of the type 
proposed by the national fuels policy 
resolution. 

In dealing with the energy demands of 
national security, the conference warns 
against the possible atrophy of any seg- 
ment of the national energy base. 

In the event of a national emergency 
the coal industry, for example, would be 
required to supply considerably more 
than even the 150 million ton annual 
increase demanded by World War II. 
To produce this additional coal, the in- 
dustry would have to open new mines or 
reopen old ones. In addition, consider- 
ing current coal economics, the industry 
would be posed with a serious manpower 
problem, since a coal mine shut down 
or a coal miner dislocated cannot be re- 
turned to the economy quickly, if at all. 
It takes up to 4 years to develop a mod- 
ern coal mine, and almost as long to train 
a miner in the use of modern coal 
machinery. 

The same basic problem exists in the 
domestic production of oil and gas, the 
conference booklet declares, pointing out 
that a primary objective of the proposed 
national fuels policy study “would be to 
measure the existing balance of our fuels 
economy in the light of national security 
requirements.” 

Finally, in taking up the question of 
our long-term energy position, the book- 
let points to the new cold war economic 
competition and cites recent Soviet ad- 
vances in expanding their national 
energy base. 

Having dealt with the need for a na- 
tional fuels policy study in principle, the 
conference then takes up the matter of 
certain misunderstandings that have 
arisen concerning the resolution. 

First of all, it is made clear, the lan- 
guage of the resolution proposes no more 
and no less than a study of present and 
future national energy needs and re- 
sources. This study would be conducted 
by a joint committee of the Congress, 
composed of eight Members from each 
House, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House. 

Upon the conclusion of its work, the 
committee would recommend to the Con- 
gress proposals for a comprehensive 
fuels policy to meet national energy de- 
mands “for the long-range purposes of 
peaceful expansion and the immediate 
exigencies of national security.” 

As a sponsor of Senate Resolution 73, 
I can conceive of no better machinery 
to provide for a fair, objective analysis 
of the Nation’s energy problems. The 
congressional committee proposed, se- 
lected by the presiding officer of each 
House, would necessarily encompass and 
be considerate of all of the broad in- 
terests of the national fuels economy. 

Objections to the study based upon 
possible unfair advantage accruing to 
any fuels industry are therefore, to my 
mind, not well-founded. 

Certain spokesmen for the oil and gas 
industries have also raised objections to 
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the study based on the fear that it might 
result in Government control and regu- 
lation in the energy fields. But as the 
conference booklet points out, there is al- 
ready Federal and State regulation di- 
rectly affecting the oil, gas, electric 
power, atomic energy, and coal indus- 
tries. 

The Department of Interior, the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the various State public 
utility commissions are all concerned 
with regulation of energy industries. 
Each governs to some extent a particular 
area of the national energy picture, but 
none is concerned with the interrela- 
tions among all sectors of the energy 
field. Indeed, this is what the Paley 
Commission meant when it stated that 
we have traditionally regarded our fuels 
“as à loose collection of independent 
pieces involving different sources and 
forms of energy.” 

The fuels policy study proposed would 
of necessity consider the overall effect 
on the economy of this disjointed ap- 
proach to what is basically a single, uni- 
fied problem. 

Concluding its case for a national fuels 
policy study, the conference declares 
that the coal industry “is willing, even 
eager, to cooperate in such an investiga- 
tion, believing it to be in the public in- 
terest.” 

Considering the study proposed by 
Senate Resolution 73 to be of great im- 
portance to the Nation’s fuels economy, 
I recommend this National Coal Policy 
Conference summary, “The Case for a 
National Fuels Policy Study,” to all those 
seeking a better understanding of what 
the resolution seeks to accomplish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO. 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to lease a 
portion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella 
Reorganized Schools, R-I, Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to section 1 of the 
Dirksen amendment, upon which a sep- 
arate vote was demanded by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, is a 
parliamentary inquiry in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A par- 
liamentary inquiry is in order. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What is the pend- 
ing business before the Senate at this 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to section 1 of 
the Dirksen amendment. 

Mr, McCLELLAN.. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. May J ask whether 
the Chair has reference to section 1 or 
title 1? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
section 1 of the Dirksen amendment as 
reoffered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What is the par- 
liamentary situation with respect to this 
amendment? Is it an amendment to 
House bill 8315, or is it an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the entire bill, H.R. 8315. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Dirksen 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute should be adopted, what would be 
the status of House bill 8315, the little 
school bill for the benefit of Stella 
School District in Missouri? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Follow- 
ing the customary practice, it would be 
sent to conference. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If there were a 
substitute, would it go to conference? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Both 
the original text and the Dirksen substi- 
tute would be in conference. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. They could not 
both be adopted in conference, could 
they? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
conferees could adopt a substitute for 
the Senate amendment that could take 
care of the school situation along with 
the civil rights question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may advise my dis- 
tinguished friend from Arkansas that 
all the schoolchildren and all the para- 
phernalia have been moved out of the 
old officers’ building into the new school 
which was built by the school district. 
That was done on the 15th day of Feb- 
ruary. 

The bill before us is actually moot, be- 
cause, in addition to involving a claim, 
it was also a leasing bill. A claim could 
be made by the Federal Government. I 
have discussed the case with the Assist- 
ant General Counsel of the Army, and 
with representatives of the Department 
of Justice. There is no disposition to 
press any claim against the school dis- 
trict. The children have suffered no 
interruption to their education, and they 
are now beautifully ensconced in their 
own new building. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is some consola- 
tion to know that this proceeding has 
finally evolved in such a way as not to 
hurt the little schoolchildren whom the 
original bill was intended to benefit. 
That is some comfort to all of us, I am 
sure. 

Mr. President, a further parliamen- 


tary inquiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. May I inquire if a 
response by the Chair to parliamentary 
inquiries such as I have been submitting 
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constitutes the transaction of business 
by the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair, it does not. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then I may con- 
tinue to make inquiries for my guidance 
without involving the Senate in the 
transaction of any business? Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may make parliamentary in- 
quiries. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to 
submit another parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If a quorum call is 
made, what will be the situation? I am 
making these inquiries because I think 
we are under warning. I have been 
slightly acquainted with the fact that 
there may be some elements of a contest 
of duration and physical strength, men- 
tal vitality, and so forth. I am asking 
these questions because I can well fore- 
see that in the strain and stress of the 
wee morning hours some morning, some 
of these questions may very well arise. 
If I am alseep somewhere and I am 
awakened at 4 o’clock in the morning, I 
should like to know, before I go to sleep, 
what some of my rights may be at that 
time. So I propound the following par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

If a quorum call is made, and at the 
conclusion of the second call of the 
names of Senators it is announced that 
a quorum is not present, and thereupon 
a motion is made to instruct or direct 
the Sergeant at Arms to take certain 
action to insure the attendance of ab- 
sent Members of the Senate, is such a 
motion debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
debatable. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May a yea-and- 
nay vote be demanded on such & 
motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One- 
fifth of the Senators present could 
demand a rollcall. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. One- fifth of the 
Senators present? Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian is examining the prece- 
dents. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I wait, with- 
out losing the floor, until we get some 
instructions? Is there objection? Would 
the Chair put the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. In response to the Senator's 
question, one-fifth of the Senators pres- 
ent could demand a rollcall. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Well, one-fifth of 
those present. Then if there were only 
two present and one demanded a rollcall, 
we would get it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Exacily. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Chair. 
I should like to propound a further par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point at this time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Just a moment. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Only for clarification on 
that particular point. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I may do so 
without losing the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that may be done. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield to the Senator 
from New York for that purpose with- 
out my losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Chair has stated 
“one-fifth of the Senators present.” I 
assume the Chair means one-fifth of 
those present at the time the motion is 
made, rather than when the quorum is 
called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. At the time the motion is made. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. I 
thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If a motion is 
made, and there are two Members pres- 
ent, and if then another Senator walks 
in the door before the count can be 
taken, would he not be entitled to vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He 
would be entitled to vote before a deci- 
sion had been made. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The motion is 
made. In other words, if I make the 
motion, and there are only two Senators 
present, and nothing has been said—I 
make the motion, and another Senator 
walks in the door, would he not be en- 
titled to vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, he 
would be. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If a motion is 
made and a quorum is not present, can a 
rolicall proceed until a quorum is 
present? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can, 
if properly seconded, as less than a 
quorum can take action to secure the 
presence of a quorum. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If a quorum is not 
present, and if it constitutes one-fifth or 
more, they can get a vote on a motion. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. So they can also 
get a rollcall vote. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then when the 
rolicall vote is taken, if it is ascertained 
at the conclusion of the calling of the 
roll on the yea-and-nay vote that a 
quorum was not present and voting, then 
what happens? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A ma- 
jority vote of those present would deter- 
mine the question voted upon. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I understand 
correctly the ruling of the Chair, we 
would have the Senate proceeding to 
transact business without a quorum be- 
ing present. Is that the situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is proceeding, under the Consti- 
tution, to take steps, in the absence of a 
quorum, to secure the presence of a quo- 
rum. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. A further parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Does a unanimous- 
consent request take a Senator off the 
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floor if he has the floor at the time he 

makes the unanimous-consent request. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Parliamentarian advises that it might 


depend on the circumstances and the na- 


ture of the request. 

Mr. M Well, suppose I 
make a unanimous-consent request to 
have something inserted in the RECORD. 
Does that take me off the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 
It would not take the Senator off the 
floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the ruling on 
the unanimous-consent request to make 
an insertion in the Record constitute the 
transaction of business on the part of 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
request would not be the transaction of 
business but action on it would be the 
transaction of business. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That would 
amount to the transaction of business? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point, under the 
same unanimous-consent request as pre- 
viously? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I do not lose 
the floor, I will yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. At that point, the con- 
sent having been granted, would the 
Chair be at liberty to recognize another 
Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
permit a request for a quorum. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does that mean then 
that the Chair should recognize another 
Senator in lieu of the Senator whose 
business had been transacted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian advises that it would not 
take the Senator off the floor and that 
another Senator would not be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I did not under- 
stand the Chair’s ruling. Do I correct- 
ly understand that if a unanimous-con- 
sent request is made and action is taken 
on it, another Senator then can be recog- 
nized over the objection of the Senator 
who had the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
not take the Senator off the door, but it 
would be the transaction of business. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would not take 
the Senator off the floor, and therefore 
no Senator could get him off the floor by 
simply getting recognition by the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I will be very glad 
to yield as long as I do not lose the 
floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First of all, a unani- 
mous-consent request does not constitute 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And no affirmative 
action need be taken except that a Mem- 
ber might object. But if the Chair puts 
the question to the Senate, Is there ob- 
jection?” and there is no objection, busi- 
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eo oom has been concluded at that 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Busi- 
ness has then been transacted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It seems to me that at 
that point a Senator might rise in his 
place, and if he is recognized by the 
Chair he is entitled to that recognition 
as a right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be ground for calling a quorum, but it 
would not take him off the floor. 

Will the Senator from Arkansas yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not care to 
lose the floor. I want the Senator to 
understand that. We are talking about 
parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. President, may I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
without losing my right to the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If a Senator wishes to enter something 
in the Recor, he can word his motion in 
such a manner as to protect himself on 
the floor. He can say, “I will ask for 
unanimous consent to insert certain 
matters with the understanding that I do 
not lose the floor.” Then he would not 
be taken off the floor; neither could any 
other Senator gain recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With 
that reservation, the Senator is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I must protest any 
ruling that a Senator has to make a 
reservation or ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator 
yield, provided it does not affect his right 
to the floor? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia under those conditions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. When a Senator asks 
unanimous consent to make an insertion 
in the Recorp, he puts that request be- 
fore the body of the Senate, and if any 
Senator wishes to object he may do so. 
If he does not, the Senate has agreed 
that the matter go into the RECORD 
without affecting his right to hold the 
floor. There is no way in which a Sena- 
tor can possibly be taken off the floor, 
because the Senate gave him unanimous 
consent to insert something in the Rec- 
ORD. That cannot impinge upon his 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
has been the ruling earlier; that it is the 
transaction of business, but does not 
take the Senator off the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course not, be- 
cause any Senator can object to putting 
anything in the Recorp if he wants it. 
Then he can either read it or make a 
motion to have it read from the desk, 
and neither procedure will cause him to 
lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
statement is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In connection with 
further parliamentary inquiry, is my un- 
derstanding correct that an amendment 
to the pending bill does not have to be 
germane? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I inquire of 
the Chair if the pending amendment in 
the nature of a substitute is germane to 
H.R. 8315? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the practice of the Senate, the Chair’s 
opinion is that it is not. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I assume that any other amend- 
ment which is not germane would not 
violate any propriety or rule of the Sen- 
ate. Am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment whether the 
amendment be germane or not under 
the rule. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Therefore, the dis- 
cussion of any other subject in the nature 
of legislation or anything else would not 
be any impropriety under such rules as 
we now have and under which we are 
operating, and under which we have ap- 
plied in order to get us into the parlia- 
mentary situation in which we find our- 
selves at present. Am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield, with the 
understanding that he will not lose the 
floor? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With that under- 
standing I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Since the 
Chair has ruled that an amendment does 
not have to be germane, and is therefore 
not improper, do I correctly assume that 
he would rule that it is not irregular or 
is not a legislative lynching? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the newspapers will take 
judicial notice of the Chair's official rul- 
ing, requested by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, because the position 
which the leadership has taken for some 
days, since September 14, 1959, has been 
that no impropriety is involved; that 
there is nothing irregular; that there is 
no legislative lynching; that it does not 
violate the rules to offer anything which 
is not germane to the bill. I hope the 
press will take judicial notice of the rul- 
ing of the Chair on that question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
am very happy to have that observation 
by the distinguished majority leader. I 
simply brought out the point that this is 
the parliamentary situation in which we 
find ourselves. If we are to participate 
in what has been referred to as legisla- 
tive lynching, we cannot help ourselves if 
it is imposed on us; but we are trying 
to have something to say about the kind 
of rope with which we are to be lynched. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield, provided he 
does not lose the floor? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very happy 
to yield, provided I do not lose the floor, 
I said nothing about lynching; the dis- 
tinguished majority leader brought up 
the subject of lynching. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator has very properly, ap- 
propriately, and, I believe, effectively 
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brought out what the Chair has now 
ruled, namely, that no impropriety is in- 
volved, no irregularity is involved, and 
no legislative lynching is involved in fol- 
lowing the rules of the Senate by offering 
an amendment to the bill, whether the 
amendment be germane or not. 

I know the Senator has offered an 
amendment which may or may not have 
been germane. I am having a study 
made of nongermane amendments of- 
fered in the past. I know that many 
Senators have offered amendments in- 
volving huge sums of money and involv- 
ing far-reaching extensions of authority 
throughout the country. In effect, the 
amendments were not germane, because 
the rules did not require them to be 
germane. 

I appreciate the Senator’s asking for 
the ruling. The only point I make is 
that I hope the ruling is understood by 
every citizen in every nook and corner 
of the land. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I asked for the 
ruling simply because I propose to talk 
about another bill, and I did not want it 
charged or said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that the debate had not been di- 
rected to the Dirksen amendment, be- 
cause it is not germane to the bill pend- 
ing before the Senate. Therefore, if it is 
not an impropriety, as it was contended 
it was, and as the Chair has now ruled 
it is not, for an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute to be presented, an 
amendment which is wholly foreign to 
the bill under consideration, and some- 
thing which is not germane, then there 
is no impropriety in a Senator’s speak- 
ing to some other measure or in offering 
other amendments which would not be 
germane to the bill. 

I felt it was proper to speak briefly, at 
least, on a bill which has something to do 
with civil rights, a bill which is now on 
the calendar. I thought it might be 
well, since we are under the whip and 
lash of around-the-clock debate, to be- 
gin next week, and to continue all week 
long, that it might be well, when we 
know Senators are going to be here in 
their chairs, and not at home asleep, 
because they will be required to be here, 
I understand, for quorum calls, that at 
that time it would probably be more ap- 
propriate and possibly could be done 
more effectively to discuss the Dirksen 
amendment, which I shall propose to do 
some time during next week. 

I may discuss that matter at some 
length then, but today I hope, within 
the next 2 or 3 hours, to discuss a bill 
related to civil rights, a bill which has 
been reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations but 
which has been obstructed by extraneous 
amendments which have prevented the 
bill from being considered up to now. It 
is a bill which would have had beneficial 
results. It has been objected to on calls 
of the calendar by those who have made 
the greatest profession in the loudest 
terms about civil rights being denied and 
about the need for civil rights legislation. 

Mr. President, during the next few 
days I shall introduce in the Senate six 
bills which were submitted to Congress 
by various governmental departments 
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and agencies with requests that Con- 
gress enact certain legislation to imple- 
ment their programs for the improve- 
ment of administrative procedures or for 
various other purposes. ‘Those execu- 
tive agency requests were referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
of which it is my honor to be chairman. 
The bills were referred to that committee 
by the President of the Senate. The 
bills which, as chairman of that com- 
mittee, I shall introduce, will, I am sure, 
under the rules of the Senate, likewise 
be referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, for study and 
action, 

That is the procedure that normally is 
followed by the administration, in pre- 
senting its program to the legislative 
branch of the Government. Whenever 
some executive agency or department of 
the Government believes that legislation 
is needed in order to correct or imple- 
ment or improve procedural matters 
which in any way relate to that depart- 
ment or agency, frequently it will send 
drafts of such bills, either to the Vice 
President or to the chairman of the 
committee which may have jurisdiction 
over such proposed legislation, with the 
request that it be introduced and proc- 
essed. The bills which I shall introduce 
have come from that source, and with 
such requests. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, since I have been 
its chairman, has at all times cooperated 
with this administration, and also with 
the previous administration, in giving 
prompt consideration to such legislative 
requests from the administration and its 
various agencies. When the facts sub- 
mitted in support of such proposals have 
warranted favorable action, the com- 
mittee has taken it. However, it has 
not always followed that either the Sen- 
ate or individual Members have been 
willing to permit unbiased consideration 
to be given to such legislative proposals, 
no matter how meritorious. 

So I wish to call the attention of 
Members of the Senate to one of the 
bills, which originally was introduced in 
the 84th Congress, at the request of the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
I refer to Senate bill 1617, which is now 
calendar No. 397. It was introduced by 
me, at the request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States; and it is pres- 
ently on the calendar. That bill pro- 
vides for the adjustment of legislative 
jurisdiction exercised by the United 
States. 

Mr. President, bear in mind that this 
is an administration bill, a bill which 
has come from the present administra- 
tion which is strongly for civil rights, 
and the same administration that the 
minority leader is representing, in the 
sense of advocating and undertaking to 
sponsor this legislation; in fact, he is 
the author of the pending amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. 

Although this bill clearly deals con- 
structively with the restoration of civil 
rights to thousands of disenfranchised 
citizens throughout the United States, 
nevertheless the bill has been “lynched” 
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by the NAACP, without any regard what- 
ever for the rights of those who will be 
benefited if the bill is enacted into law. 
That propaganda agency is always cry- 
ing Wolf“ about any proposals regard- 
ing which it may have unfounded sus- 
picions, and about which it usually has 
little or no accurate information. So, 
without bothering to determine the facts, 
it seems to me when whim or obstruc- 
tionist policy dictates, these measures 
are arbitrarily opposed. That is partic- 
ularly true if one of those of us who are 
in the southern minority of Senators 
happens to be the sponsor of the bill. 
In fact, Mr. President, I do not know 
of any minority in this country that 
today is laboring under greater handi- 
caps, greater stress, and more oppres- 
sive tactics than is the group of Sen- 
ators—of whom I am one—from the 
Southern States. 

The NAACP can, apparently, with- 
out regard for the merits of such pro- 
posals, by means of its tremendous pow- 
ers of misrepresentation, mislead the 
public; and it may influence some Sen- 
ators into believing that such legislation 
is what that organization would have 
Senators believe it is, merely by repre- 
senting that it is detrimental to civil 
rights—of course, Mr. President, accord- 
ing to that organization’s interpretation 
of civil rights—and without giving con- 
sideration to the rights of others who 
may be affected, or, if giving any con- 
sideration to them, with absolute indif- 
ference to the rights of others and to the 
results which would be beneficial to oth- 
ers. In any event, that organization still 
opposes such legislation. 

I propose to submit to the Senate a 
completely documented and factual out- 
line of the legislative history of S. 1617 
in the 86th Congress, based upon infor- 
mation furnished to the committee by 
practically every agency of the Federal 
Government, the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, and others that were inter- 
ested in the proposed legislation. 

On March 13, 1959, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States submitted to 
the President of the Senate a draft bill, 
based upon the coordinated action of the 
staff of the Committee on Government 
Operations and the other groups which 
Ihave already mentioned. 

I introduced this bill, S. 1617, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the 86th Congress to accommo- 
date the request made of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States by the Justice 
Department and also because of my be- 
lief that there was merit in the bill and 
that it should be enacted into law. 

So that the Recorp may be clear, Mr. 
President, I should like at this time to 
read the letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral setting forth the need for this leg- 
islation and the reasons why it should be 
enacted into law. 

The letter from the Attorney General 
dated March 13, 1959, is addressed to 
the Vice President, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

Dran Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: Enclosed for 
your consideration and appropriate reference 
is a legislative proposal “To provide for the 
adjustment of the legislative jurisdiction ex- 
ercised by the United States over land in 


the several States used for Federal purposes, 
and for other purposes.” 
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This measure is the end product of 16 
months of intensive study by an Interde- 
partmental Committee for the Study of Ju- 
risdiction Over Federal Areas Within the 
States, prolonged study by the Council of 
State Governments’ Committee on Legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction over Federal Lands, sugges- 
tions invited from Governors and attorneys 
general of the several States, comments re- 
ceived from numerous Federal agencies, rec- 
ommendations from various other govern- 
mental and nongovernmental groups inter- 
ested in the subject, and diligent work by 
the Senate Committee on Government Oper- 
ations and its staff. 

The general purpose of the legislation is 
to permit Federal agencies, in appropriate 
cases and with the consent of the States 
involved, to restore to the States certain 
legislative jurisdiction now vested in the 
United States over federally owned or op- 
erated lands and to assure that in the future 
the United States will receive only so much 
legislative jurisdiction as is essential to the 
proper performance of Federal functions. 
This would mean that persons residing on 
such properties would no longer, by virtue 
of the accident of the place of their abode, 
suffer disabilities with respect to voting, 
education, public health and safety, mar- 
riage and divorce, adoption, descent and dis- 
tribution of property, and numerous other 
matters which are ordinarily provided for 
by State law. 

Enclosed for your assistance is the com- 
prehensive report, in two parts, submitted 
to the Attorney General by the Interde- 
partmental Committee and transmitted to 
the President. The factual aspects of the 
problem to which the legislation is addressed 
and the original Committee recommenda- 
tions are contained in part I; part II consti- 
tutes a textbook of the applicable law. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this recommendation. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Attorney General. 


The purpose of S. 1617 is to permit 
Federal agencies to restore to the States 
certain jurisdictional authority now 
vested in the United States, which may 
better be administered by State author- 
ities, and to acquire only such jurisdic- 
tion as may be necessary in connection 
with future land procurement, 

Mr. President, I can understand why 
a bill such as that would provoke or 
elicit the opposition of an organization 
like the NAACP, because there are those 
in this country, unfortunately, who be- 
lieve it would be well for the sovereign 
States of this Union to be legislated 
into a rather provincial position instead 
of State sovereignty. There are those 
who want to see and who work for a 
government with centralized powers, 
recognizing no State sovereignty and no 
State authority. They would like to see 
the Union of States destroyed, in the 
sense that it is a Republic and a Union 
of States. 

I can well understand it would irk one 
with those beliefs for a bill to be intro- 
duced, even if recommended by the De- 
partment of Justice and the Attorney 
General, if it were a bill to relinquish 
to States certain rights and certain 
jurisdiction now exercised by the Federal 
Government. They oppose it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding the fact that the 
relinquishment of such jurisdiction to 
the States would enable people living on 
these reservations and on the Govern- 
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ment property to exercise the right of 
citizenship in those States and to have 
the right to vote, whereas today, with 
the Federal Government exercising 
jurisdiction as it does, they are disen- 
franchised. Yet when we seek to re- 
linquish that authority to the States, 
which is now under the Federal Govern- 
ment and which is not needed by the 
Federal Government, because it would 
give to the States jurisdiction it irks 
those who would seek to destroy State 
sovereignty and who want to see the 
power of the Government lodge in a 
central source and central locality in 
Washington, D.C. 

Once legislative jurisdiction has been 
vested in the United States, it cannot 
be revested in the States other than by 
operation of a limitation imposed by the 
State at the time the State ceded juris- 
diction, or by an act of Congress. 

The bill specifically declares it to be 
the policy of the Congress that— 

First, the Federal Government shall re- 
ceive or retain only such measure of legisla- 
tive jurisdiction over federally owned or 
operated land areas within the States as 
may be necessary for the proper performance 
of Federal functions. 


Mr. President, what is wrong with 
that? Why does the Federal Govern- 
ment need to usurp what is the proper 
authority and prerogative of the States? 
The Federal Government should re- 
tain only such jurisdiction as is essen- 
tial and is required for Federal functions, 
since it would make possible the exercise 
by citizens and by residents of those 
areas rights which are exercised by citi- 
zens of the respective States in which the 
lands are located. What can be the ob- 
jection to it? Mr. President, there can 
be none, except from those who want an 
all-powerful, all-centralized government, 
and who would like to destroy the sov- 
ereignty of our States. 

Second, to the extent consistent with the 
purposes for which the land is held by the 
United States, the Federal Government shall 
avoid receiving or retaining concurrent juris- 
diction or any measure of exclusive legisla- 
tive jurisdiction. 


Mr. President, the point I have made 
would certainly apply as well to No. 2. 

An overall objective of the bill is to 
provide that, in any case, the Federal 
Government should not receive or retain 
any of the States legislative jurisdiction 
with respect to qualifications for voting, 
education, public health and safety, tax- 
ation, marriage, divorce, descent and 
distribution of property, and a variety of 
other matters, which are ordinarily the 
subject of State control. 

S. 1617 would authorize the head or 
other authorized officer of any depart- 
ment or independent establishment or 
agency of the Federal Government to 
relinquish to the State in which any Fed- 
eral lands or interests therein under his 
custody or control are situated, such 
measure of legislative jurisdiction over 
such lands or interests therein as he may 
deem desirable. The bill provides that 
with respect to future acquisitions of 
property, no more jurisdiction than is 
necessary for the proper performance of 
the functions of the acquiring agency 
should be obtained. Any relinquishment 
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of jurisdiction by the Federal Govern- 
ment would be subject to acceptance by 
the State in such manner as the law of 
such State might provide. 

Other provisions of the bill would au- 
thorize Federal department and agency 
heads to issue necessary rules and regu- 
lations for the governing of public build- 
ings and other areas under their charge 
and control, and to provide such reason- 
able penalties, within prescribed limits, 
as will insure their enforcement; permit 
such heads to utilize the facilities of 
existing law-enforcement agencies for 
the enforcement of any such regula- 
tions; authorize the General Services 
Administration to detail special police- 
men for the protection of Federal prop- 
erty under the charge of other depart- 
ments and agencies; extend the authority 
of U.S. commissioners to try and sen- 
tence persons committing petty offenses 
in any place under the charge and con- 
trol of the United States; extend the 
right of States and their political sub- 
divisions to serve and execute process in 
areas under the legislative jurisdiction 
of the United States, while making it 
clear that such process may not be served 
contrary to rules and regulations issued 
by authorized Federal personnel for the 
purpose of preventing interference in 
carrying out Federal functions; and 
amend or repeal obsolete or inconsistent 
Federal statutes, 

Mr. President, I should like at this 
time to give a detailed, section-by-sec- 
tion analysis of Senate bill 1617. This 
analysis was prepared by the staff of the 
Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations, in consultation with and with 
the advice and assistance of representa- 
tives of the Department of Justice, the 
Council of State Governments, and other 
interested agencies. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a question 
at this time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
provided I may have the permission of 
my colleagues to yield to the Senator 
without losing the floor, 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana for a 
question without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). The Sen- 
ator may yield for a question in his own 
right. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. 

4 Mr. LONG of Louisiana. For a ques- 
on. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. For 
only. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator know of any other detailed sec- 
tion-by-section analysis that is available 
to Senators, other than that to which he 
proposes to refer? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If there is any 
other, I have no knowledge of it. As I 
have just pointed out, this analysis is 
not merely one man’s opinion. This is 
the product of collaboration and consid- 
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tice, the Council of State Governments, 
and in the Senate. It includes the 
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judgment of the professional staff of the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
I am willing to rely upon this analysis 
as being about as good an analysis as we 
shall be able to obtain. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not the 
Senator from Arkansas agree that it is 
high time that we should have some sort 
of authoritative analysis of a proposal 
of this significance which we are asked 
to pass? 

Mr, McCLELLAN. The analysis I 
propose now to give of Senate bill 1617 
is, in my opinion, far more thorough with 
respect to that bill than anything sub- 
mitted for our enlightenment or consid- 
eration with respect to the Dirksen 
amendment as a substitute for the bill 
which is now the unfinished business, 
House bill 8315. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Ihave not seen an 
analysis of that proposal which is very 
informative. Judging from what I have 
seen of any purported analysis, in my 
opinion it is very deficient in analyzing 
what the Dirksen amendment would do 
and what the consequences would be if 
the Dirksen amendment were adopted as 
a substitute for the little school bill. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana for suggesting the 
thought which he has put forward. I 
think it is quite appropriate, as we go 
along, because the proposal before us 
is of earth-shaking consequences. I 
make no apology for that statement. If 
the consequences of what is proposed 
here, and what would ultimately flow 
from the enactment of such legislation 
as we are now asked to approve in the 
Senate are a fraction of what I can en- 
vision they may be, it is an abominable 
thing that we are asked to do. I shall 
have no part of it. 

I shall have every part I can, to the 
limit of my strength, and to the full ex- 
tent of my opportunities, in preventing 
its passage. I will do so within the rules 
of the Senate, as they are interpreted, 
and as they give us guidance from time 
to time by reason of expression in re- 
sponse to parliamentary inquiries, 
which rulings become the judgment of 
the Senate unless an appeal is taken 
from the ruling of the Chair and the 
ruling is overturned by the Senate it- 
self. 

Let me say to my distinguished friend 
from Louisiana that in the very begin- 
ning of my remarks today I made cer- 
tain parliamentary inquiries and ob- 
tained certain rulings from the Chair 
which were quite enlightening. I think 
we may find that they will be helpful 
to us in the wee small hours of the 
morning some time next week, if the 
purpose of holding the Senate in session 
around the clock is carried out, and we 
are to be ground down to the point 
where we are defenseless and helpless. 
I am not quite sure that that could be 
done. It will probably be tried. 

I am hoping that the effort will not be 
successful. If I must give my strength, 
if I must give my all for my country, Iam 
willing to do it in this battle. That is 
the conviction I feel. Let there be no 
mistake. I am not running for Presi- 
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dent. I am not running for anything 
else. I can vote my convictions, and I 
can fight for them. I am ready to do it, 
because I believe that the evil now pres- 
ent not only warrants it, but compels it. 
One feels a sense of patriotism and duty 
to country. And if it is ordained that 
we must go through the fiery furnace 
next week and thereafter, all I shall do 
is to ask my Maker to give me strength 
to go through with it, with a fighting 
faith, and with every confidence that I 
am doing His will. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Louisiana for a question without losing 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may yield for a question in his 
own right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the 
Senator observed that, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that less than a handful of 
Senators are present in the Chamber at 
this moment, as has been the case dur- 
ing most of the past week, the majority 
of this body seems prepared to vote for 
anything that is labeled civil rights,” 
even though many Senators have no 
understanding of what a detailed analy- 
sis of such proposals would show? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I notice the ab- 
sence of Senators. If the enactment of 
the Dirksen substitute—or whatever it 
may be denominated—is as important as 
its sponsors proclaim it to be, it would 
seem to me they are a little derelict in 
their attention to duty when they fail to 
be on this floor listening to debate, to 
ascertain whether they may be in error 
in their judgment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam glad to yield, 
if I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). The Sen- 
ator may yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

ý Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Does the 
Senator realize that the present effect of 
the law apparently is not understood by 
@ great number in this body or on the 
Court itself because of the fact that pres- 
ently we have cases in the Court which 
undertake to establish what the previous 
so-called civil rights bill did, when that 
bill was passed in 1957. I ask the Sena- 
tor if he knows that the first case testing 
how far the civil rights bill of 1957 went 
is presently before the Court, and the 
Court has not yet had an opportunity 
even to decide what the first case under 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 mean? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 
The distinguished Senator may have 
been on the floor, when one of our col- 
leagues announced the other day that no 
matter what we passed this year—and 
I assume that he meant that we could 
pass all the bills on this subject—we 
would still have the civil rights issue. 
Where is it going to end? That was 
said on the floor of the Senate. We can 
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do what we please this year, but we 
will still have the civil rights issue. 
Some day the political advantages in 
this so-called civil rights issue are going 
to wear pretty thin, because the time is 
coming, Mr. President, when the chick- 
ens will come home to roost. We can 
see a little sign around all over the 
country now where they are roosting. 
We can also begin to realize some of the 
effects where they roost. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the 
Senator seen or had called to his atten- 
tion a news article emanating from New 
York City to the effect that the colored 
sellers of lottery tickets and the numbers 
rackets contend they cannot be arrested 
and incarcerated for violating the law 
against gambling because a similar num- 
ber of white persons also violating the 
gambling law have not been arrested? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. The truth 
about it is—if the Senator is talking 
about the racial issue—that in the Sena- 
tor’s State and in mine, Negroes are 
treated much better. There is far less 
discrimination than there is in many 
quarters from which this compelling 
demand now emanates. We know that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; I am glad to 
yield, if I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may yield for a question in his 
own right, without losing the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I announce now 
permanently and for the duration of the 
time that I am on the floor that I do not 
yield at any time, anywhere, under any 
circumstances, at any point, if my yield- 
ing means that I lose the floor. I ask 
the Chair to protect me in that position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will protect the Senator as long 
as the present occupant of the chair is 
here. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the present 
occupant of the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may yield for a question as often 
as he wishes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana for a question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator agree with the old-fashioned 
concept of the law that when anyone vio- 
lates the law or is in the process of vio- 
lating the criminal law, he should be ap- 
prehended and stopped, and that it is not 
proper to say that as between two sets of 
law violators, one set should not be 
stopped unless the other set is stopped, 
also? 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course, that is 
correct. I point out to my distinguished 
friend what is happening. We see the 
effect of it. We see what this agitation is 
doing. We see it down in southern cities 
today. We see mass marching into places 
of business to agitate and harass and 
aggravate and provoke. What inspires 
it? It is the civil rights advocates. © 
I say leave this thing alone, and let 
the processes of evolution, as our Maker 
intended, settle that problem. If His 
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plan will not do it, the law of man will 
not succeed. It is just that simple. We 
would not have any trouble in the South. 

People talk about integration. It was 
moving along further in some places 
where it would not have come around for 
50 years or maybe 100 years. There are 
other places where it might come much 
faster than it will ever come now. The 
processes of evolution are the reliable 
processes for some of these things. It 
must not be done by force of ill-advised 
manmade law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am sure 
the Senator has noticed a great many 
situations reported in the press resulting 
from the pressure from the outside in 
trying to force upon the southern people 
the acceptance of integration which they 
are not presently prepared to concede. 
I ask the Senator whether that has not 
actually set back the process of ad- 
vancing the colored man’s acceptance 
rather than advancing it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is no ques- 
tion about it. What is being advanced 
in the South today is not the propriety 
to consider relative things, but an incite- 
ment to go out and demand and impose 
and intrude and force ourselves. That 
is the attitude and that is what we are 
stirring up in this country. If some peo- 
ple could just realize what they are 
doing they would stay their hand and let 
life and justice evolve. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I ask 
the Senator a further question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very glad to 
yield on the conditions I have expressed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the Sen- 
ator believe that anyone in good logic 
and in good conscience could really 
believe that they are benefiting the col- 
ored race or the white race when they 
stir up the kind of resentment, bitterness 
and hard feelings that many of these 
so-called civil rights advocates are 
stirring up by constantly trying to con- 
vince the colored man that he is not 
being treated fairly when in truth and 
in fact the overwhelming majority—in 
fact the almost unanimous majority of 
whites in the South—really in good con- 
science want to see the colored man ad- 
vance and resent these forcible methods. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Well, I cannot an- 
swer about how the minds of some other 
people work, I am sorry to say. They 
do sometimes intrigue me and confound 
me, ‘and bewilder me with the way they 
work. You ask, could anyone believe? 
Well, of course, there are minds who can 
and who do believe, but I may say that 
the process of reasoning from my stand- 
point and from my judgment is not sound 
and the conclusions they arrive at are 
very faulty. I thank my ed 
colleague for listening, 

Now, Mr. President, I would like to put 
an analysis of this bill in the RECORD. 
But, first I want to stress the point that 
when we try to do something that is alive 
and that will help, because they oppose 
the States’ sovereignty, even though it 
will give thousands of Americans the 
right to vote which is now denied them, 
they will oppose the legislation, because 
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they do not want the States to do any 
such thing. They want the power of 
government to be in Washington, D.C. 
Whose philosophy of life is that? Whose 
philosophy of government is that? Let 
us see what direction we are going in. 

Mr. President, I might say to my 
friend here, who suggested I take it a 
little easier, if I were to discuss this with 
all the enthusiasm and feeling I have in 
opposition to what is proposed, I would 
have the shingles rattling louder than 
they are now. 

Mr. President, the following is an an- 
alysis of this bill that is being proposed 
that would grant some civil rights, and 
which ought to be passed: 

SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S. 1617 

In the first section of the bill, the Con- 
gress indicates certain advantages which 
accrue from State, rather than Federal, exer- 
cise over Federal areas of legislative juris- 
diction of the kind involved in article I, 
section 8, clause 17, of the Constitution of 
the United States, and it declares as congres- 
sional policy that Federal retention or ac- 
quisition of such jurisdiction should be 
avoided to the extent consistent with the 
purposes for which land is held by the 
United States. The specific advantages are 
set out by way of illustration only, and do 
not include all which will result by virtue 
of the enactment of S. 1617. Reference to 
article I, section 8, clause 17, of the Con- 
stitution, is for the purpose of making it 
clear that Federal powers evolving from 
other constitutional provisions are not in- 
volved, and to assure that the authority of 
the Federal Government to carry out any 
and all Federal functions will not be im- 
peded by any exercise by the States of the 
jurisdiction referred to in this bill. How- 
ever, the bill is intended to include, and does 
include, legislative jurisdiction of the kind 
involved in article I, section 8, clause 17, 
whether its transfer occurs by cession of a 
State, by a Federal reservation at the time a 
State is admitted into the Union, or by a 
consent of the State and operation of the 
constitutional provision. 

Section 2 of the bill grants to heads of 
Federal agencies, with respect to Federal 
land in their custody, a delegable power to 
acquire from, or relinquish to, a State in 
which such land is situated, legislative ju- 
risdiction with respect to such land. The 
acquisition or relinquishment is made sub- 
ject to concurrence by the State in accord- 
ance with its own laws. It is required by 
section 2 to be in the form of a written 
notice, however, which notice is to be filed 
in accordance with State laws, or with the 
Governor of the State if the laws of a State 
do not specify another manner. The provi- 
sion for filing with the Governor is in- 
cluded for the purpose of avoiding frustra- 
tion of Federal and State intention to effect 
a transfer of jurisdiction where State laws, 
as well as this section, provide for a transfer, 
but where such State laws do not specify a 
means for its effectuation. Section 2 also 
states the extent of jurisdiction which a 
State will acquire upon a Federal relin- 
quishment of jurisdiction; this provision 
merely reflects the normal legal consequences 
of such relinguishment. Nevertheless it is 
desirable that the act state it specifically in 
order to remove any doubt that might later 
arise as to the intent of the Congress. 

The authority for Federal acquisition of 
legislative jurisdiction contained in section 
2 has existed since 1841 (R.S: 355; 40 U.S. C. 
255). Since 1940 it has been a discretionary 
authority, in substantially the same form as 
contained in section 2. However, there has 
been no similar authority for Federal relin- 
quishment of jurisdiction, so that once the 

Federal Government has acquired legislative 
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jurisdiction over a property it has almost in- 
variably retained it through the period of its 
holding of the property, notwithstanding 
changes in the use of the property and in 
other conditions affecting Federal require- 
ment for legislative jurisdiction. Section 2 
rewrites existing law so as to provide in this 
matter a two-way street, granting authority 
for Federal relinquishment, as well as Federal 
acquisition, of legislative jurisdiction. This 
authority would extend to properties held by 
the Federal Government under lease, or as 
to which the Government has any interest 
whatever, as well as to property over which 
it has a fee interest. 

Authority for acquisition or relinquish- 
ment of legislative jurisdiction contained in 
section 2 of the bill is required by such sec- 
tion to be exercised in accordance with the 
congressional policy set forth in the first sec- 
tion. However, full discretion necessarily is 
reposed in Federal agency heads with respect 
to the extent of the legislative jurisdiction 
which should be acquired or retained by the 
United States in individual cases. An exist- 
ing interagency committee established by the 
President, comprised of representatives of the 
Department of Justice, the General Services 
Administration, and the Bureau of the 
Budget, exercises advisory powers in the ex- 
ercise of this discretion by agency heads. 

Section 3 of the bill (subsec. (b)) ex- 
tends to all Federal agency heads authority 
mow possessed by only a few (the General 
Services Administration, and the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior as to some 
of their properties) to make rules and regu- 
lations for the government of real properties 
under their control. Another provision of 
the section (subsec. (a)) permits the Gen- 
eral Services Administration to invest its 
guards with arrest powers as policemen with- 
out reference to the jurisdictional status of 
the Federal property which they guard. 
Existing authority (act of June 1, 1948, 62 
Stat. 281, which sec. 3 of the bill amends) 
permits such guards to exercise their arrest 
powers only on areas under the exclusive or 
concurrent jurisdiction of the United States. 
This present statutory limitation encourages 
Federal acquisition of legislative jurisdiction, 
which may otherwise be unnecessary and un- 
desirable, for the sole purpose of permitting 
Federal properties to have the benefit of 
regulations and guard service of the General 
Services Administration. Neither such regu- 
lations nor guard service presently are au- 
thorized as to most privately owned premises 
leased by the Federal Government for stor- 
age of valuable commodities, a condition 
which obviously should be remedied. 

An additional provision of section 3 (sub- 
sec. 3(c)) extends to all Federal agency 
heads the authority, now had only by the 
General Services Administration, to utilize 
the services of existing law-enforcement 
agencies, as may be economical and in the 
public interest, to enforce regulations pro- 
mulgated under the authority of subsection 
(b) of the section. This extension is mere- 
ly coextensive with, and complementary to, 
the related extension of regulation-making 
authority. Subsection 3(d) corrects an 
existing language error in the same statute 
which is amended by other provisions of the 
section. 

Section 4 of the bill amends existing law 
(18 U.S.C. 3401) so as to permit U.S. Com- 
missioners to try persons committing petty 
offenses on Federal property not under the 
legislative jurisdiction of the United States. 
The authority of such Commissioners, like 
the authority of guards of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, presently is limited to 
offenses committed upon property under the 
exclusive or concurrent jurisdiction of the 
United States. Like the authority of Federal 
guards, the authority of Commissioners is 
made coextensive with Federal authority to 
make regulations, 
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Section 5 of the bill repeals four obsolete 
statutory provisions. The first, section 103 
of title 4, United States Code, gives to the 
President authority, which appears never to 
have been used in view of similar authority 
also vested in Federal agency heads, to ac- 
quire legislative jurisdiction over Federal 
properties. The second and third sections, 
4661 and 4662 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, require Federal acquisition of 
jurisdiction over lighthouses and related 
properties, and permit States to serve process 
upon such properties. The provision relat- 
ing to process is extended, by section 6 of the 
bill, to all properties under the legislative 
jurisdiction of the United States. The 
fourth, the last paragraph of section 355 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
contains authority for acquisition of legis- 
lative jurisdiction by Federal agency heads, 
and is made obsolete by section 2 of the bill. 

Section 6 of the bill extends to all proper- 
ties under the legislative jurisdiction of the 
United States the right now had by States, 
under Revised Statutes, sectior 4662, to serve 
process on lighthouse sites and related prop- 
erties. As it is carried in section 728 of title 
33, United States Code, the language of the 
existing provision appears to apply to all 
properties, but the language in the code does 
not accurately reflect the actual language 
of the law, which contains the limitations 
indicated. Repeal of Revised Statutes, sec- 
tion 4662, accomplished by section 5 of the 
bill, and enactment of the language con- 
tained in section 6, will eliminate this con- 
fusion. The right to serve process granted 
in section 6, like the right now contained in 
Revised Statutes, section 4662 and in nu- 
merous State statutes reserving the right 
to serve process, grants no jurisdiction, civil 
or criminal, to the States other than the 
right to serve process. 

Section 7 of the bill is included in order 
to insure that none of the other provisions 
of the bill affect the so-called Lea Act and 
Buck Act (4 U.S.C. 104-110) or other laws 
permitting States and their political sub- 
divisions to impose and collect certain taxes 
from persons, property, or transactions in 
areas under the legislative jurisdiction of 
the United States. 


The bill was originally drafted by the 
staff of the committee, with the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Justice, in 
order to implement recommendations 
contained in a report by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee for the Study of Juris- 
diction Over Federal Areas Within the 
States, a committee appointed by the 
President for the purpose of finding 
means of solving the problems arising 
out of the uncertain jurisdictional status 
of Federal lands situated within the sev- 
eral States. The committee was com- 
posed of representatives of eight execu- 
tive departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government, including the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, which had a prin- 
cipal interest in the problems involved. 
Twenty-five other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government furnished information 
concerning their properties and prob- 
lems relating to legislative jurisdiction 
to the committee. In addition, the In- 
terdepartmental Committee had, in its 
conduct of the study, the assistance and 
cooperation of the National Association 
of Attorneys General. 

Following introduction of Senate bill 
4196 in its original form in the 84th Con- 
gress, copies were submitted to the Gov- 
ernors and attorneys general of the sev- 
eral States and to all interested Federal 
agencies for comments and recommen- 
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dations. Reports were received from 36 
States—31 State Governors and 29 State 
attorneys general—all of whom endorsed 
the objectives of the bill and recom- 
mended favorable committee considera- 
tion. Certain of the Governors and at- 
torneys general of the States requested 
that the committee withhold action on 
S. 4196, however, until a study of its pro- 
visions could be completed by the State 
Committee on Legislative Jurisdiction of 
the Council of State Governments, That 
committee was appointed by the presi- 
dent of the council, pursuant to a reso- 
lution adopted by the States, for the pur- 
pose of considering the legislation pro- 
posed by S. 4196. The committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose was directed to 
give consideration to certain suggested 
amendments to the original bill and to 
determine whether or not it would be 
feasible to extend its provisions beyond 
its original intent by incorporating cer- 
tain suggestions made by various State 
Officials. 

Upon completion of the study made 
by the Committee on Legislative Juris- 
diction, the staff of the Committee on 
Government Operations arranged con- 
ferences between the representatives of 
the Council of State Governments and 
representatives of the Department of 
Justice, for the purpose of perfecting the 
bill by incorporating appropriate 
amendments. Following a number of 
such conferences, during which con- 
sideration was given to the various rec- 
ommendations of the Governors, attor- 
neys general, and the Council of State 
Governments, an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute was incorporated in 
a new committee bill, S. 1835, with the 
unanimous approval of representatives 
of the States and the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. Considera- 
tion was given to all recommendations 
consistent with the objectives of the pro- 
posed legislation which were submitted 
to the committee by the Governors of 
the States, and by the National Associa- 
tion of Attorneys General, the National 
Association of Tax Administrators, and 
Federal agencies interested in the bill. 

Some of the suggestions submitted to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions by certain of the State officials and 
by the National Association of Tax Ad- 
ministrators dealt with tax matters 
which were considered to be outside the 
scope of the recommendations of the 
Interdepartmental Committee for the 
Study of Jurisdiction Over Federal Areas 
Within the States. Such suggestions 
were largely concerned with tax prob- 
lems, such as payments by the Federal 
Government in lieu of taxes, and so 
forth, which the committee felt should be 
considered in separate legislation dealing 
exclusively with those problems. Specific 
proposals pertaining to those problems 
are presently pending before the Senate 
in Senate bill 910, to authorize the pay- 
ment to local governments of sums in 
lieu of taxes and special assessments 
with respect to certain Federal real 
property, and for other purposes. That 
bill is Calendar No. 893. Other proposals 
will be studied in detail by the Advisory 
Committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, created in the Ist session of the 
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86th Congress, on recommendation of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

The revised bill, the one I am discuss- 
ing now, S. 1617, was introduced in the 
1st session of the 86th Congress. 

At an executive session held by the 
committee on May 4, 1959, final action 
on S. 1617, for the adjustment of the 
legislative jurisdiction exercised by the 
United States over land in the several 
States used for Federal purposes, was 
postponed pending clarification of the 
provisions of the bill as they relate to 
civil rights. 

In accordance with a directive from 
the committee, the staff contacted offi- 
cials of the Department of Justice and 
representatives af the Council of State 
Governments, who assisted in the prepa- 
ration of the proposed legislation and re- 
quested that they submit additional in- 
formation to clarify these points and de- 
termine whether or not the enactment 
of S. 1617 would have any impact upon 
the administration of Federal laws in 
these areas. 

The following communications from 
the Department of Justice and the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, in response to 
this request, are submitted for informa- 
tion of Members of the Senate. 

I proceed, Mr. President, to read this 
letter from the Department of Justice, 
addressed to me, dated May 11, 1959: 
Hon. JOHN L. MCOLELLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the course of re- 
cent conversations between members of our 
respective staffs it was indicated that your 
committee desired to receive from me a 
statement concerning the relation of the bill 
S. 1617, 86th Congress (“to provide for the 
adjustment of the legislative jurisdiction 
exercised by the United States over land in 
the several States used for Federal purposes, 
and for other purposes“), to civil rights. * * * 


In other words, we asked the De- 
partment of Justice to give us its opinion 
with respect to the provisions of this-bill 
as they would be related to civil rights. 
The Attorney General in his letter to me 
then states: 

A memorandum covering these matters is 
forwarded herewith. I will be pleased to 
have you advise me if I can be of any further 
service with respect to this subject. 

Sincerely, 
PERRY W. MORTON, 
Assistant Attorney General (Chair- 
man of the Former Interdepart- 
mental Committee for the Study of 
Jurisdiction Over Federal Areas 
Within the States). 


The memorandum enclosed and re- 
ferred to in the letter, Mr. President, 
dated May 13, 1959, reads as follows: 


Purpose of S. 1617 and its relation to civil 
rights, conservation, Alaska, and Indians, 


I call attention to the fact that we 
are dealing here with civil rights—and 
here is a bill involving civil rights of 
some who are now disenfranchised by 
reason of jurisdiction and who do not 


have the right to vote. We are talking 
here about rights as between the States 


and the Federal Government. Yet we 
find opposition to this particular bill by 
those who are here insisting now that 
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we cover the whole waterfront and every- 
thing imaginable to grant civil rights, 
and who shed crocodile tears about some 
persons who are denied the right to vote. 
The same question was involved in that 
legislation, the denial of the right to 
vote to some persons by reason of their 
location and their residence on federally 
owned property. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
recognize that the present occupant of 
the chair [Mr. Young of Ohio] is the 
same occupant of the chair who assured 
me that my rights would be protected if 
I yielded for a question only so long as 
he was the occupant of the chair, and 
therefore, with that understanding, Mr. 
President, I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Is the Sen- 
ator familiar with the fact that in the 
State of New York, from which come two 
great Senators, who have offered nearly 
5 civil rights bills, between the two of 

hem 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is the Senator 
suggesting there is a little competition 
between the Senators? I would not 
know. The suggestion naturally creeps 
in, from what the Senator says. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, since I have only the right to ask 
* question, I will say to the Sena- 

r— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Very well. I will 
answer my own question. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
know whether there is competition, but 
is the Senator aware of the fact that in 
the great State from which the two great 
Senators hail—the two Senators, be- 
tween them, having offered almost 50 
civil rights bills, which we will perhaps 
be asked to vote upon during this de- 
bate—there are approximately 500,000 
former citizens of Puerto Rico who are 
unable to vote in that great State be- 
cause they speak Spanish rather than 
English? Would the Senator not feel, 
with respect to those who believe in let- 
ting down the bars to permit people to 
vote, and who believe in forcibly increas- 
ing the registration rolls in Southern 
States, that they should first set their 
own house in order and give the Puerto 
Ricans the right to vote in New York 
State, in view of their feeling that uni- 
versal suffrage seems to be the wave of 
the future? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is a bit of 
Scripture, as I recall— 

And why beholdest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye? 


This whole thing reminds me of these 
“do gooders” who are running around 
and who think they are going to take the 
South, pick it up by the nape of the neck, 
give it a good shaking and stomping, if 
necessary, and straighten it out. 

In the first place, those people are not 
straightening out anything in their own 
backyards. They talk a great deal about 
things happening in the South, but in 
their own backyards there is more 
murder, more gangster killing, and more 
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brutality of humanity against humanity 

than they could ever find with a mi- 

croscope and with great pretensions in 

the fair Southland in which the distin- 

sumer Senator from Louisiana and I 
ve. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not the 
quotation to which the Senator referred 
come from the Sermon on the Mount, 
where the Master said, “Thou hypo- 
crite.” I am not referring to anyone in 
the Senate Chamber when I say “Thou 
hypocrite” because the rules of the Sen- 
ate do not permit me to say that. 

The Master said: 

Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam 
out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou 


see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother's eye. 


N The mote, of course, meant a speck of 
ust. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Without having 
the Holy Scriptures before me, I will con- 
cede, so far as my knowledge is con- 
cerned, that the Senator’s quotation is 
exact. Certainly the admonition comes 
from the highest source which the mind 
of man has ever conceived. It certainly 
transcends any authority or power of law 
which man could pass or enact either in 
this Congress or in any other lawmaking 
body in the world. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would it 
not make better sense for those Senators 
from the State of New York to first un- 
dertake to see to it that the hundreds of 
thousands of disfranchised Puerto Ricans 
should be offered the opportunity to vote 
in New York State, before they attempt 
to press upon the South their views that 
certain persons who, because of illiteracy 
or lack of effort to qualify, or other 
various causes, cannot vote, should be 
forcibly placed upon the rolls by Federal 
mandate? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I think they could 
be pretty well occupied attending to 
their own business instead of what they 
are doing now. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor familiar with the fact that some 
Senators, including those from New 
York, have been pressing for an anti- 
lynching bill, although there has not 
been a single lynching in the last year, 
and perhaps only one lynching in the 
last 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I recall, there 
has been one lynching in the last several 
years. In my State there has not been 
one, I am happy to say, in 30 years, I 
believe. 

I can remember the situation when I 
first came to Congress. Some people 
wanted an antilynching bill—an anti- 
lynching bill—an antilynching bill. 

The demand for legislation which ex- 
isted then continues today, except with 
increasing frequency. Almost every day 
we see great headlines with regard to 
gangster killings and racketeers. We 
have never been asked to enact any Fed- 
eral law to deal with them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the Sen- 
ator give us some idea as to how the 
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number of muggings, cuttings, murders, 
gang killings, and so on, in the various 
neighborhoods of New York City and on 
the docks of New York City, would com- 
pare with the number of lynchings 
which have occurred in the entire South 
during the last 4 years? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Well, if the num- 
ber of the things the Senator speaks of 
in other areas could be resolved into a 
vase of pure water, the droppings of 
what has occurred in the South in the 
vase would not taint the water. That is 
the comparison. 

Mr. President, I think statistics are 
sometimes misleading, but those of us 
who live in the Capital City read the 
accounts of what occurs. Sometimes 
they are very brief accounts. They are 
not overplayed. ‘The press does not play 
up the problem very much. We read of 
things which happen in Washington, 
D. C., in the Nation’s Capital, where we 
find all the enthusiasm for so-called civil 
rights. 

We look at the criminal record of 
Washington, D.C. How many wives, 
daughters, and sisters today dare not 
walk on the streets of the National Cap- 
ital after the sun has gone down? Why 
is that? We look at the statistics and we 
see. The statistics give the answer. 

Proposals for the sort of legislation 
now demanded and agitation for this sort 
of action inspire those who are not yet 
prepared to undertake certain obliga- 
tions, and stimulate their desire to com- 
mit such crimes, yet does the Senator 
think that we can do this and escape the 
fruits of our actions? If we sow the seed 
we must reap the harvest. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would it not 
make better sense for those who seek to 
put the Federal Government in the busi- 
ness of trying to apprehend one person 
in the State of Mississippi, since there has 
been only one crime of that sort which 
has occurred in the last 4 years in the 
South, to seek first—and, if they want; 
to bring Federal power in and to bring 
the Federal Government in—to stop the 
crime wave of tens upon tens of thou- 
sands of murders, muggings, cuttings, 
and rapes which occur in their own home 
towns? 

Mr.McCLELLAN. There would not be 
any votes in that. This agitation is po- 
litical. Everybody knows it. If we take 
the politics out of it we would be going 
on about our business, we would be trans- 
acting business for the Government of 
the United States. Take the politics out 
of this issue and it will evaporate as 
quickly as one can snap his fingers. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If one is 
trying to prevent lawlessness, would it 
not make better sense to try to reduce 
the tens of thousands of crimes which 
are happening in his own backyard, 
rather than to single out an isolated in- 
stance of a crime which happened only 
once over a long period of years in an 
entire section of the Nation? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course. I give 
the same answer. It is politics. If we 
were to take the politics out of the issue, 
we would not have such a proposal before 


us. 
Speaking of voting, I should like to 
say for the record, in order that there 
CvI—227 
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may be no mistake about it, that in my 
State not only does the Negro vote upon 
the same terms as does the white man, 
but his vote is solicited and campaigned 
for. An effort is made to get him to vote, 
as in the case of white voters. When 
he walks into the polling place, he votes 
his own sentiments. 

So when we add it all up, this is a big 
fuss about very little. There are far 
bigger things, as we pointed out, in the 
backyards of the advocates of so-called 
civil rights legislation, to which they 
could give attention if they wanted to be 
occupied with something useful and con- 
structive. 

Let me proceed with my remarks. I 
mentioned a memorandum from the At- 
torney General with respect to the civil 
rights aspect of this measure. 

I continue to read from the memo- 
randum of the Department of Justice: 

: The bill S. 1617, 86th Congress, 
principally would authorize the heads of 
Federal departments and agencies, with State 
consent given in the manner provided by 
State law, to adjust the legislative jurisdic- 
tion of Federal land areas which are under 
thelr supervision to whatever status best 
suits the Federal purposes for which the 
properties are being used. Present law per- 
mits only acquisition of legislative jurisdic- 
tion and makes no provision for downward 
revision of such jurisdiction once it has been 
acquired, even where Federal use or prop- 
erty and related Federal needs with respect 
to jurisdiction have drastically changed. 
This has resulted in the Federal Government 
having exclusive legislative jurisdiction over 
@ very large number of land areas as to 
which it does not need such jurisdiction for 
any present or contemplated purpose; and 
in unnecessary maintenance of these areas 
as Federal islands within the States. The 
bill, which was developed through long col- 
laboration between representatives of the 
Federal and State Governments, including 
the staff of the Senate Government Oper- 
ations Committee, has the endorsement of 
all interested agencies in the executive 
branch, and of the Council of State Govern- 
ments. 


That is not my language. That is the 
language of the Department of Justice. 
Yet the NAACP organization has been 
able to block consideration of this bill, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is on 
the calendar. It would restore some civil 
rights of which human beings are being 
deprived merely because of the juris- 
dictional question, which needs legisla- 
tive attention. 

I wonder why some legislative proposal 
such as this was not called up. It really 
has in it an element of civil rights. I 
wonder why it was not used as the ve- 
hicle for civil rights legislation. Let me 
tell Senators why, in my judgment. It 
was because the NAACP opposed it. We 
talk about supergovernments. There 
are trends toward powers outside the 
Government which, if not checked, 
might very well become a dominating 
force in the affairs of state and affect 
the lives of the citizens of our country. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 

dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 
Mr. McCLELLAN, I am very glad to 
yield to my distinguished friend, with 
the understanding that I do not lose the 
floor. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor familiar with the proposal which has 
been made by some southerners, to the 
effect that if anyone is not satisfied with 
the civil rights he enjoys where he lives, 
the Federal Government should help to 
pay his expenses to move to New York, 
Illinois, or California, the great land of 
civil rights advocates, to enjoy the civil 
rights existing there? The proposal is 
that the Federal Government help to 
pay the expenses of an individual to move 
and establish himself in new surround- 
ings. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am familiar with 
the proposal. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would that 
not seem to be a fair way to approach 
the problem of getting civil rights to peo- 
ple—civil rights that the people of New 
York and Illinois and perhaps California 
would advocate? Would it not be fair 
to help persons to move there, settle 
among the civil rights advocates, and 
enjoy the type of civil rights that the 
people of New York, and Illinois, and 
perhaps California advocate? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. One way of offer- 
ing relief to the great depressed group 
that we hear so much about is to afford 
them the opportunity to live in com- 
munities and cities inhabited by people 
who are now so greatly distressed about 
their plight, who are so grieved, that 
they are ready to engage in crusades to 
try to bring about what they conceive 
to be a humanitarian law that will grant 
them rights they think they are being 
denied. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor familiar with the fact that a rather 
large number of persons of Negro de- 
scent, pureblooded Negroes, are anxious 
to have legislation passed to help them 
to return to the land of their forebears, 
so that they might establish themselves 
in some of these newly independent na- 
tions? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have heard of 
that proposal. I will not say that I am 
too familiar with it. I do not want any- 
one to get any impression that I object 
to the Negro living in the South, in my 
State, or in my community. I have no 
objection. I find that if they are left 
alone, if there is not some agitation, 
something to prod them from without, 
they are mighty fine people. 

We have them in our State. I can 
say without reservation that I have never 
had any altercation or serious disagree- 
ment with any of them in my life. The 
Senator knows that, left alone, they 
would make greater progress. They are 
making great progress. What is hap- 
pening? Legislative proposals of the 
kind now being considered, and the agi- 
tation they bring about, are doing a 
great disservice to both races. There is 
no question in my mind about it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I completely 
agree with what the Senator is saying, 
to the effect that the overwhelming 
majority of colored citizens are extremely 
good citizens. I honestly believe that, 
if left alone, all of them would be satis- 
fied to live in the South, where they are 
welcome. The point I have in mind 
is this: If all the advocates who are rais- 


ing this great storm about civil rights 
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were really sincere, should they be will- 
ing to let these people come to their 
States and enjoy the kind of civil rights 
they are advocating? We would not ob- 
ject to anyone who would like to live 
among our people coming to our States, 
would we? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Not only would we 
welcome them, but we are willing to 
sponsor legislation to help them get 
there. I would be glad to see that. 
That might be a solution we could all 
agree upon. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Why is it 
that the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People would 
not go along with us and support legisla- 
tion to help persons of the colored race 
to settle in places where they find civil 
rights most to their liking? 

‘Mr. McCLELLAN. I cannot answer 
for the processes of the mind of the 
NAACP. I would not undertake to do 
that because I know I could not do it 
accurately. I think it could well be that 
that organization is more interested in 
e up strife than in resolving prob- 
ems. 

I proceed with this memorandum on 
civil rights: 

An important reason for the adjustment of 
legislative jurisdiction of land areas on 
which Federal installations are located is 
to permit residents of such areas to vote— 


We hear a great deal about voting 
rights. There is no reason in the world 
why these yoting rights cannot be given 
to them. The Federal Government does 
not want jurisdiction. The State gov- 
ernment wants to take them. These 
people, through circumstances which are 
beyond their control, are deprived of the 
right to vote. We should provide legis- 
lation to do what the States want to do, 
what the Federal Government wants to 


have done. We should give them the 
relief to which they are entitled. No; 
that is opposed. 

Icontinue to read 


to have access to courts for the administra- 
tion ot their estates, for the adoption of 
children, for divorce suits, or for securing 
other legal relief dependent upon residence 
or domicile, and to enjoy other civil rights 
which now may be completely denied to 
them solely because of the unique jurisdic- 
tional status of their place of residence. 


This is not my language. This is not 
my argument. This is the language of 
the Department of Justice, which favors 
civil rights legislation. This is the law 
they would like to see passed. The bill 
has been reported. It is on the calen- 
dar. Why was that bill not brought up? 
It covers one aspect of civil rights. It 
would at least give what we call color of 
title and color of right and color of 
germaneness, and if that were done we 
would not have all this squabbling. Why 
was that bill not brought up? 

It is supported by the State govern- 
ment, it is supported by the Federal 
Government, and the Federal Govern- 
ment helped develop it and get it proc- 
essed. It is now on the calender. 

The reason why it is not brought up 
is that the NAACP does not want it 
5 up, in my opinion. I continue 


There also may be denied to them at pres - 
ent numerous other privileges and services 
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which normally are rendered by State and 
local governments to residents within their 
boundaries. Notwithstanding that such resi- 
dents are being deprived of various civil 
rights and related privileges and services they 
are subject to most State and local taxes. 

The lead sentence of an Associated Press 
dispatch dated April 22, 1959, succinctly in- 
dicates their plight: 

“Des Mornes.—People who live on Federal 
property at the Iowa Ordnance Plant west 
of Burlington have made the belated dis- 
covery that maybe they are not residents 
of Iowa, are not supposed to vote in elec- 
tions, but are expected to pay State income 
taxes.” 


That is taxation without representa- 
tion. There is opposition, Mr. President, 
to giving them relief. Who is objecting? 
Some of the very forces that are trying 
to cram down the throats of us and the 
American people the monstrosity that is 
now being proposed. 

That is what is going on around here. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very happy 
to yield if I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
knows, does he not, that there is a pro- 
posal to place the Federal Government 
in the business of trying to prevent any 
sort of hate bombing? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Prevent what? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Hate bomb- 


Mr. McCLELLAN. What other kind 
of bombing is there? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Well, of 
course, the Senator knows, does he not, 
that the term “hate bombing” usually 
refers to someone who bombs a school 
building, a church, or synagogue, be- 
cause he has a religious or racial 
prejudice. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Well, I think I 
really understand, but if I became the 
target and victim of bombing the hate 
would be implied so far as I was con- 
cerned, I would not have any doubt 
about it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In line with 
the Senator’s statement, does the Sen- 
ator find any particular good will in the 
bombing that occurs when a union goon 
places a bomb in a plant and blows the 
whole plant up? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. None at all. We 
do not hear any cry here to protect the 
poor devil who wants to work some- 
where, to protect his children and his 
family from the racketeer, the goon, and 
the gangster. There is no cry here to 
protect him and give him any rights. 
The advocates of the so-called civil rights 
measures turn the other way. Life is 
just as sweet and the victim is just as 
dead whether he is lynched or whether 
he is bombed. What is the difference? 
I have heard no cry here to do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the 
Senator, who has investigated some of 
these matters, give me some idea as to 
how the number of bombings of 
churches and school buildings compares 
with the number of places of business 
bombed by members or persons associ- 
ated with the labor movement? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Well, I do not 
know if all the bombing in these mat- 
ters were done necessarily by the labor 
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group. So far as our investigation is 
concerned—if the Senator is speaking 
about the Senate's select committee 
I was convinced that in most instances 
where there was vandalism and bombing 
and other acts of violence against prop- 
erty and sometimes against persons, 
they were inspired from the controversy 
between labor and management, and 
that the element or character of people 
who were there by force, by mass picket- 
ing, and other means, to prevent the 
plant or business from operating, did 
at least condone, if not direct and per- 
mit and encourage, such vandalism. In 
most instances that was true. In some 
instances perhaps there was vandalism 
from the other side. But whatever side, 
whether it came from a labor union or 
labor leaders or members of labor 
unions, or if it came from strikebreakers 
or whatnot, hired by management, from 
whatever source it emanated, it is just 
as much a crime as what the Senator 
refers to as hate bombing. 

What is the difference. If we are go- 
ing to divert the power of the Federal 
Government into that field, then I say 
the man who drives his automobile to 
work, parks it outside and goes in to 
work ought to be protected, so that his 
car will be there when he comes back 
and he will not find it bombed. The 
right to work is the highest right in the 
pursuit of happiness. One of the high- 
est rights a man can have is the right 
to work. He has apparently the right 
to live, and whenever we adopt the view- 
points and powers of vandalism and vio- 
lence and the imposition of personal 
injury and sometimes death that causes 
men to become obedient to the will and 
dictates of any organization, we are de- 
parting from the principles of liberty 
and justice, and humanity. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
ers McCLELLAN. I am very glad to 

eld. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Speaking on 
the subject of bombing, does the Senator 
know, for example, that in the State of 
Louisiana some years ago there was a 
very heated labor dispute at Elizabeth, 
La.? There were a great many bomb- 
ings around Elizabeth, not merely bomb- 
ings that damaged property, but bomb- 
ings which did serious bodily harm to 
the individuals involved. Does the Sen- 
ator know that the number of bombings 
involved in that one strike would out- 
number all the so-called hate bombings 
which have been referred to, and that 
nobody has yet introduced a bill to put 
the Federal Government in the business 
of preventing bombing in connection 
with a labor dispute? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, In that area, I be- 
lieve there is legal justification for such 
action. In view of court decisions and 
of laws which Congress has passed under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution, 
if we can stretch that clause wherever 
possible, and can protect the labor or- 
ganizations where the work is concerned 
with interstate commerce, certainly we 
can protect the workers from crimes 
sought to be committed against them. 
I believe the Federal power could be ex- 
tended that far. I do not say that I 
necessarily favor Federal intervention in 
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that area, but I point out that it could 
be provided for if the commerce clause 
can be so stretched that we can predi- 
cate on it laws like the Taft-Hartley law, 
the wage and hour laws, and other laws, 
such as an act which was passed at the 
last session of Congress with respect to 
the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
We could certainly provide for protec- 
tion of people who work in interstate 
commerce against vandalism and against 
personal violence and death. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Well, in 
connection with the Senator’s state- 
ment, was it not true with regard to the 
strike that I mentioned that his prod- 
ucts have moved into interstate com- 
merce? One of the bombings was of an 
interstate pipeline. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But the Senator 
has not heard of the introduction of 
such a bill. The reason is that it would 
not be very popular. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Does the 
Senator know of any bills which have 
come before the Congress which would 
put the Federal Government into the 
business of trying to prevent someone 
from damaging property or 3 


someone's body or taking life in con- 
nection with such bombing? 
Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not recall 


that there has been such a bill. There 
may have been. If there has been one, 
it has not come to my knowledge or 
attention. 

Mr. President, I shall proceed with this 
amendment of the Attorney General. I 
am not doing this simply to take up 
time. This is an important subject. 
This proposal absolutely draws the line. 
It clarifies what is back of all this 
activity. This measure is designed to 
do the very thing for some people about 
which the proponents of this legislation 
are crying their hearts out. 

Do Senators think it is possible to have 
this bill considered? It cannot be 
brought up, and I have told why. It is 
stated that out in Des Moines, Iowa, the 
enactment of this bill would relieve 150 
families. How many voters would that 
be? Around 300; 150 families; or to 
approximately 300 citizens of the United 
States in that one little place this bill 
I am discussing, Mr. President, would 
give their civil rights or right of fran- 
chise, their right to vote. 

One hundred fifty families are stated to 
be involved in the Iowa situation. Larger 
groups of persons are similarly involved at 
other installations. Uncounted thousands 
of such residents, principally civilian scien- 
tists, technicians, guards, and other facili- 
ties, in national parks, at Federal prisons, 
and on other areas over which the Federal 
Government has exclusive legislative juris- 
diction located in all of the several States, 
can become entitled to privileges which are 
considered to be basic rights of American cit- 
izens only if the legislative jurisdiction over 
the areas on which they live can be adjusted 
under such authority as this bill would 
grant. 


This is the only way in which they can 
be enfranchised, as the bill proposes, 
and as it is supported by the administra- 
tion, by the States, and by Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. Thousands 
of people who have no right to vote today 
could be enfranchised. But nobody is 
interested in them. 
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Except to the extent that S. 1617 would 
permit the granting through concurrent ac- 
tion by individual States and the Federal 
Government of voting and similar rights to 
residents on such Federal property as is de- 
termined to be needlessly under the exclu- 
sive legislative jurisdiction of the United 
States, the bill would have no effect on civil 


rights. 


It would be cumulative, but that would 
not do any harm, 


It would not amend or in any way affect 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957, or any other 
Federal legislation, constitutional provision, 
Federal agency order, or decision which is 
concerned with civil rights. 


It would do no violence to any other 
civil right. 

Enactment of the bill would not automati- 
cally change the legislative jurisdictional 
status of any land but merely would permit 
the status of individual areas to be adjusted 
on a case-by-case basis where such adjust- 
ment is agreeable to both Federal and State 
authorities. Relinquishment of legislative 
jurisdiction would not affect the title of the 
Federal Government to any land, nor would 
it affect the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to carry out Federal functions on its 
land, Federal functions would continue to 
be completely and solely under Federal 
control: 

“There is an implied constitutional im- 
munity of the National Government from 
* * * State regulation of the performance, 
by Federal officers and agencies, of govern- 
mental functions.” Penn Dairies v. Milk 
Control Commission (318 US. 261, 269 
(1948) ). 

State laws, criminal and civil, already are 
in effect on areas under the exclusive legis- 
lative jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
to the extent that they are not inconsistent 
with Federal law. Under the Assimilative 
Crimes Act (18 U.S.C. 13), as to criminal 
law, and general legal principles, as to civil 
law (see “Report of the Interdepartmental 
Committee for the Study of Jurisdiction over 
Federal Areas within the States,” part II, p. 
156 (GPO-1957)), these are converted into 
Federal laws on such areas. But with or 
without Federal legislative jurisdiction over 
an area, no State or local law could be en- 
forced which attempted to control or inter- 
fere with conduct of Federal functions on 
the area. A fortiori, no unconstitutional 
State or local statute could be enforced on 
the area. 

It should be noted that a great deal of 
experience already has been had in conduct- 
ing Federal functions on lands over which 
the Federal Government does not have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. For example, the Federal 
Government has such jurisdiction over only 
6 percent of land constituting Air Force in- 
stallations, 20 percent of land constituting 
Army installations, and 32 percent of land 
constituting Navy installations; overall, the 
Government has exclusive legislative juris- 
diction over less than 2 percent of the land 
area belonging to it (figures do not include 
Alaska or Hawaii). The Federal Govern- 
ment for many years has been conducting its 
operations on these land areas free from any 
character of discrimination in the matter 
of civil rights. These operations have been 
60 conducted on all federally owned areas, 
those over which the Government does not 
have exclusive legislative jurisdiction as well 
as those over which it does have such juris- 
diction, It can be added that the Federal 
Government has so conducted its operations 
without any interference or attempted inter- 
ference by State or local authorities, 

The legal status of equal rights without 
regard to race has, of course, been the sub- 
ject of many recent court decisions. Ex- 
amples of such decisions are those prohibit- 
ing segregation in institutions wholly owned 
and operated by States (such as schools), 
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and in institutions operated entirely by 
State or local franchise (such as intrastate 
bus lines). Such decisions give assurances 
entirely additional to the assurances already 
described against deprivation of civil rights 
from persons on Federal lands regardless of 
brine ce orgy jurisdictional status of such 


Mr. President, I think that memo- 
randum states clearly and beyond any 
prospect of successful challenge the con- 
ditions in some of these places, and what 
could be accomplished by means of the 
enactment of this proposed legislation. 

On May 20, 1959, the Council of State 
Governments responded to a similar re- 
quest. Its letter, addressed to me, reads 
as follows: 


THE COUNCIL or STATE GOVERNMENTS, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1959. 
Hon. JOHN L, MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Op- 
erations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
My Dran SENATOR: It is our understand- 
ing that your committee desired that the 
Council of State Governments prepare a 
memorandum concerning the possible effect 
of the enactment of the bill S. 1617 on * * * 
civil rights * . The chairman of the 
council's committee on legislative jurisdic- 
tion over Federal lands has approved the 
memorandum which is enclosed. 
If we can be of further assistance, please 
let us know. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. SCHWAN, Jr., 
Washington Representative, 


Mr. President, I quote now from the 
memorandum which was enclosed with 
the letter: 

MEMORANDUM RE S. 1617 SUBMITTED BY THE 
COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS TO SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
May 20, 1959 
The proposed legislation with respect to 

legislative jurisdiction over Federal areas 

within the States (S. 1617) would be very 
helpful in clarifying a presently confused 
situation. The Committee on Legislative 

Jurisdiction of the Council of State Govern- 

ments filed a memorandum in support of S. 

1538 in its amended form when that bill was 

before the 85th Congress. Since the present 

legislation is identical with the earlier bill, 
our position now is the same as it was then. 

This memorandum is designed to deal with 

specific questions which have been asked 

about the present proposal: What would be 
the effect of the bill on civil rights? 

The ability of persons to avail themselves 
of certain civil rights such as voting does 
depend on the jurisdictional status of a Fed- 
eral area. By providing a more orderly 
method of the transfer of legislative juris- 
diction, the bill does make it possible for 
many States to extend such civil rights to 
persons on Federal areas who do not now 
have them. 

Other civil rights are of the type generally 
considered to fall within the positive protec- 
tion of the Constitution, particularly the 
14th amendment. Of course, Congress can- 
not authorize any State to violate the 14th 
amendment guarantees, either on its own ter- 
ritory or on lands belonging to the Federal 
Government. Such civil rights will continue 
to be protected to the same extent as now 
in any case. The bill does nothing to affect 
the availability of any procedure now avall- 
able for this purpose. 

To the extent that the activities of per- 
sons on Federal areas relate to Federal func- 
tions, the Federal Government. will control 
such activities and the surrounding condi- 
tions. They will do so by reason of the 
doctrine of intergovernmental immunities, 
a fundamental constitutional doctrine not 
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affected by the proposed legislation. In this 
connection, it should be pointed out that 
even now the Federal Government can cede 
legislative jurisdiction to a State in which 
a Federal area is located if the State ac- 
cepts it. The bill would be useful in pro- 
moting orderly transfers and a clearer under- 
standing of the consequences of transfer, 
but it would not change any of the con- 
sequences of transfer or make any transfers 
possible where they are now impossible. 


The Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee submitted the following letter 
and a supporting staff statement to 
me, as chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations, on June 23, 
1959, in support of S. 1617: 


JOINT FEDERAL-Srate ACTION COMMITTEE, 
June 23, 1959. 

The Honorable JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

U.S, Senate, 

Washington, D.C, 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: At a meeting in 
Washington on May 19, 1959, the Joint Fed- 
eral-State Action Committee reviewed the 
legislation embodied in S. 1617 and H.R. 
5785, dealing with legislative jurisdiction 
over Federal lands within the States. 

After full consideration of these bills, the 
joint committee adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing the proposed legislation and directed 
the cochairmen to communicate this en- 
dorsement to the appropriate committee and 
to the leaders of the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Co-Chairman. 
ROBERT E. SMYLIE, 
Governor of Idaho, Co-Chairman. 


Mr. President, I shall read at least ex- 
cerpts from the memorandum which was 
submitted. It is rather lengthy. I do 
not. know that I need to read all of it, 
but I shall read enough of it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, so that there can be no mistake 
about its contents and the views that it 
represents. The title of it is: In- 
formation Paper on Legislative Jurisdic- 
tion Over Federal Lands Within the 
States.” I now read: 


INFORMATION PAPER ON LEGISLATIVE JURISDIC- 
TION OVER FEDERAL LANDS WITHIN THE 
STATES 

BACKGROUND 
The Constitution of the United States (art. 

1, sec, 8, cl. 17) gives the Federal Government 

exclusive legislative jurisdiction in the Dis- 

trict of Columbia and like authority over all 
other Federal land, purchased with the con- 
sent of the States involved, for Federal works. 

In the early days of the Nation, the Federal 

Government often purchased land without 

State consent and thus did not acquire legis- 

lative jurisdiction. In 1841, an act of Con- 

gress required such consent in all purchases 
and the States, for the most part, enacted 
legislation covering the terms of such con- 
sent agreements. One hundred years later 
the requirement of granting exclusive legis- 
lative jurisdiction to the Federal Government 
for any land purchased was repealed, and 
Federal agency heads were given discretion- 
ary authority to obtain such jurisdiction as 
was necessary and essential to the purposes 
for which the land was to be acquired. 
Thus, the types of legislative jurisdiction 
presently available to the Federal Govern- 
ment over the lands within the States are: 
1. Proprietorial: Property held by the 
Federal Government in this manner is con- 
trolled the same way as though it were in the 
hands of a private party, with the exception 
that the Federal agency in charge of the 
property may claim certain immunities nec- 
essary for administering the governmental 
purpose for which the land is held. Gen- 
erally speaking, a right or title to an area 
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within a State has been acquired by the 
Federal Government but not any of the 
State’s authority over the area. 

2. Concurrent jurisdiction: With regard 
to these properties, the Federal Government 
and the State involved exercise the same 
powers over the area and the people within it. 

8. Partial jurisdiction: In these cases, the 
Federal Government has been granted cer- 
tain State authority, but the State has re- 
served to itself the right to exercise, by itself 
or concurrently with the United States, other 
authority, such as the right to tax private 
property.* 

4. Exclusive jurisdiction: The Federal 
Government's full exercise of the constitu- 
tlonal power to acquire lands within the 
States where theoretically the Federal Gov- 
ernment displaces the State of all its sover- 
eign authority—executive, judicial, and legis- 
lative. Actually, Federal statutes recognizing 
the right of States to serve criminal and civil 
process in an area, make exclusive jurisdic- 
tion a misnomer. In practical effect, how- 
ever, where the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government is exclusive, the State is virtu- 
ally excluded from control over the area in- 
volved. Such services as the State or its 
local subdivisions may provide or such au- 
thority as they exercise are purely voluntary 
and not based on legal rights or duties. 


THE PROBLEM 


The manner in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has acquired lands within the 
States, particularly for the 100-year period 
beginning in 1840, has created the need for 
a uniform, equitable, and orderly procedure 
for the transfer of jurisdiction from a State 
to the Federal Government, and vice versa. 
Once legislative jurisdiction or State author- 
ity has been vested in the United States it 
cannot be revested in the States other than 
by operation of a preexisting limitation or 
except by an act of Congress. This has cre- 
ated certain areas of uncertainty in the 
absence of a regularized system for return- 
ing acquired rights back to the States. In 
many instances, Federal departments and 
agencies have retained unnecessary jurisdic- 
tion to the disadvantage of the States. 

An objective analysis of the resulting sit- 
uations indicates that the States have been 
deprived of many types of control in those 
areas where they should have continued to 
exercise control in the interest of fair and 
orderly governmental administration. It has 
deprived the States of tax revenues from 
private persons and property. By the same 
token, it has placed an obligation upon the 
Federal Government to render many services 
and to undertake control measures in these 
areas which the Federal Government is ill- 
equipped to perform and which, in many in- 
stances, it has not performed, 

REMEDIAL PROPOSALS 

Recognition of this problem on the part 
of the Federal Government led to the crea- 
tion on December 15, 1954, on the recom- 
mendation of the Attorney General to the 
President and the Cabinet, of an Interdepart- 
mental Committee for the Study of Juris- 
diction Over Federal Areas Within the States, 
under the chairmanship of Assistant Attor- 
ney General Perry W. Morton. This Com- 
mittee reported in April 1956, and legisla- 
tion to implement its recommendations was 
introduced in the current session of the Con- 
gress, but the proposal failed of adoption. 
In the succeeding 85th Congress, S. 1538 
was introduced for the same purpose, namely, 
to make it the policy of the Congress that 
(1) the Federal Government shall receive 
or retain only such measure of legislative 


1The suggested State legislation program 
for 1959, p. 64, declares, “Partial jurisdiction 
is really not a single category of jurisdic- 
tional status at all, but may be used to 
describe a wide variety of arrangements.” 
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jurisdiction over federally owned or operated 
land areas within the States as may be nec- 
essary for the proper performance of Fed- 
eral functions, and (2) to the extent con- 
sistent with the purposes for which the land 
is held by the United States, the Federal 
Government shall avoid receiving or re- 

concurrent jurisdiction or any meas- 
ure of exclusive legislative jurisdiction. 

An overall objective of the bill is to pro- 
vide that, in any case, the Federal Govern- 
ment should not receive or retain any of 
the State’s legislative jurisdiction with re- 
spect to qualifications for voting, educa- 
tion, public health and safety, taxation, mar- 
riage, divorce, descent and distribution of 
property, and a variety of other matters, 
which are ordinarily the subject of State 
control, 

When this legislation was originally intro- 
duced in July 1956 (S. 4196), the views of all 
Governors and attorneys general were re- 
quested by the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. Certain of these of- 
ficials requested the committee to withhold 
action until the State committee on legisla- 
tive jurisdiction of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments could study its provisions. Upon 
completion of this study, the Senate com- 
mittee arranged for conferences between the 
Council of State Governments and the De- 
partment of Justice to perfect the bill with 
appropriate amendments, Following these 
and other discussions a substitute bill was 
drafted with the unanimous approval of 
Federal and State Government representa- 
tives. 

This measure (S. 1538, as amended by sub- 
stitution) was approved by the Senate on 
March 3, 1958, and sent to the House. On 
March 24, however, Senator HUMPHREY 
asked for reconsideration by the Senate, 
which reconsideration was granted and the 
bill was returned to the Senate where it re- 
mained until the close of the session, 

The Council of State Governments sup- 
ported this bill in 1958 not because it is 
“anything like a complete solution to the 
problem of legislative jurisdiction over Fed- 
eral lands within the States, but rather be- 
cause it is a reasonable first step toward such 
a solution and because it seems to be the 
best that is attainable at the present time.” 

The Senate Committee on Government 
Operations also stated in its report that this 
legislation would be ineffective without the 
enactment of complementary State laws, and 
that it had the assurances that uniform State 
legislation was receiving the consideration 
of the Council of State Governments. Fol- 
lowing the close of the 85th Congress, the 
council’s special committee on legislative 
jurisdiction reported: 

“Owing to the great importance of having 
a comprehensive Federal statute in this field, 
the special committee of the Council of 
State Governments had originally proceeded 
on the assumption that the enactment of 
S. 1538 should precede any State legislative 
action. When it became apparent that the 
Federal statute was not likely to receive 
rapid enactment, the committee began to 
reexamine this assumption. The absence of 
a Federal statute may raise certain difficul- 
ties, but it certainly does not remove the 
basic problem from the States’ point of view. 
Consequently we set to work in order to see 
whether we could not evolve a statute that 
would set up an orderly procedure for trans- 
fers of jurisdiction, at least on the State 
side. We have also considered it essential 
that such a State statute should contain 
the minimum conditions under which a 
State would be willing to entertain a trans- 
fer in the jurisdictional status of any of its 
territory. The proposed State legislation, 
like S. 1538, has been evolved in cooperation 
with the Federal officials who served on the 
Interdepartmental Committee. While we 
still believe that it would have been more 
desirable for the enactment of a Federal 
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statute to precede State action, we also be- 
lieve that under present circumstances it is 
highly desirable that the States act as rapidly 
as they can.” 

This proposal now appears in the suggested 
State legislation program for 1959, which de- 
clares that the “continued absence of a sat- 
isfactory Federal statute” makes it impera- 
tive that “each State improve the jurisdic- 
tional situation within its own borders.” 

The executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment continues to support the substituted 
version of S. 1538, reintroduced in the 86th 
Congress as S. 1617 and H.R. 5785. 

CONCLUDING COMMENT 

The statement of the Council of State 
Governments to the Senate Government 
Operations Committee on S. 1538 (substitute 
version) concludes: 

“The status of Federal lands within the 
States is of great and obvious importance to 
the States and a proper solution of problems 
connected with such areas can be found 
only if the Federal Government and the 
States work very closely together from the 
very inception of any projects in this field 
and cooperate, not only in the assembly of 
the information but also in the evolution of 
the law and policy.” 

_ RECOMMENDATION 

The joint staffs recommend that the Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee endorse the 
current bills, S. 1617 and H.R. 5785, and 
communicate this endorsement to the appro- 
priate committees and the leadership of the 
Congress. 


Mr. President, I point out that the bill 
thus endorsed has been processed by the 
Senate committee which has jurisdiction 
of that character of proposed legislation. 
The bill is on the calendar. Apparently 
it cannot be enacted because of the ob- 
jections to which I have referred. 

Mr. President, the bill constitutes a 
proper vehicle for civil rights legisla- 
tion, if a proper vehicle really is de- 
sired. There is no excuse—there is no 
justification for considering a bill which 
has no relation on earth to civil rights, 
on the claim that the Senate could not 
get a civil rights bill before the Senate, 
because the bill to which I refer per- 
tains to civil rights, to voting rights and 
other rights, and is on the calendar. I 
daresay the reason it was not taken up 
is as I have stated, because the NAACP 
opposes it. 

Mr. President, I should like now to 
proceed with a further discussion of the 
legislation which should be the pending 
business instead of that which we are 
now considering. 

In complete disregard of the facts 
which I have outlined, under date of 
July 1, 1959, the Washington director of 
the NAACP wrote the majority leader of 
the Senate in opposition to Senate bill 
1617 and another bill which the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations had 
reported favorably, namely, House bill 
6190, which is now Public Law 86-323. 

This is the letter written to our dis- 
tinguished majority leader by the 
NAACP, dated July 1, 1959. It is on the 
stationery of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
It is addressed to Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C., and reads as follows: 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: We urge that you 
oppose H.R. 6190 and S. 1617, both of which 
were favorably reported by the Senate Gov- 
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ernment Operations Committee on June 18. 
It is quite likely that an attempt will be 
made to pass these bills by unanimous con- 
sent. The substance of one of them, S. 1617, 
was passed on the consent calendar in the 
85th Congress. Later, it was returned to the 
calendar. 

H.R. 6190 authorizes the transfer of the 
Army and Navy General Hospital at Hot 
Springs, Ark., to the State of Arkansas with- 
out payment by the State. S. 1617 author- 
izes the relinquishment of all Federal legisla- 
tive jurisdiction over property in the States 
to the various States. 

Both of these bills are objectionable on the 
same grounds—they would permit the en- 
forcement of State laws requiring racial seg- 
regation on property now protected from 
such segregation by Federal law or policy. 


House bill 6190 became law. There 
was a debate on it in the Senate, toward 
the close of the previous session of Con- 
gress. An amendment was offered to 
it—I am sure at the instance of the 
NAACP. The amendment was along the 
lines of the civil rights theory, but was 
wholly without any justification. The 
amendment was rejected. Had it not 
been rejected, the great facility no long- 
er needed by the Federal Government for 
the purposes for which it was originally 
constructed, as a hospital, would have 
been placed in mothballs or sold under 
the surplus property law to some private 
authority, private institution, corpora- 
tion, or individual at a very nominal sum 
as compared to its value. 

There would also have been prevented 
the establishment of a regional rehabili- 
tation center to serve for the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons in a large sec- 
tion of our Nation. The same forces 
which are actually the proponents of the 
proposed legislation now before us, the 
so-called civil rights bill, were willing 
to deny this benefit and this treatment 
to thousands of disabled persons. That 
organization wanted the bill defeated 
unless it could write some of its civil 
rights theories into the bill. It was not 
successful. The bill dealt with an agen- 
cy and an operation of long standing. 
The agency is doing a wonderful work. 
No question has ever heretofore been 
raised against it with respect to discrimi- 
nation because of race, creed, or color. 

That shows that this particular or- 
ganization is willing to go to any ex- 
treme, irrespective of the humanities in- 
volved, and irrespective of human suffer- 
ing and disabilities which might be 
treated and corrected, to deny much 
needed facilities for the benefit of dis- 
abled persons unless it can have its pet 
language written into a statute. The 
program had been carried on for many 
years. No reason had ever been dem- 
onstrated to show the need for such an 
amendment. There was no provocation 
for it. 

I come now to the bill which I have 
been discussing. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to the 
Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
had an understanding with the previous 
occupant of the chair that I might yield 
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for a question to any of my colleagues at 
any time during the course of my discus- 
sion, and that the occupant of the chair 
would protect my right to the floor, be- 
cause I would refuse to yield to any Sen- 
ator if it involved the loss of my right 
to the floor. If I can have that same 
agreement with the present occupant of 
the chair, and have unanimous consent 
so to do, I will be most happy to yield to 
my distinguished friend from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has the right to 
yield for a question, and the present Pre- 
siding Officer will protect the Senator’s 
right to the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Pre- 
siding Officer. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia, 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the able and distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas on the very elo- 
quent and fine speech that he is making 
today. 

We hear a great deal of talk at the 
present time about the right to vote. 
Many, many speeches have been made 
on the floor of the Senate about it. One 
would think, from listening to some of 
the speakers, that a great segment of our 
people in our section of the country is 
disfranchised. We see cartoons about 
it, editorials about it, and hear a great 
deal of propaganda spread by many rad- 
ical organizations about it. Is it not 
true that, at the present time, in addi- 
tion to the last of the 50 States in this 
Union, every citizen in America is pro- 
tected in his right to vote? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. He is, except in 
certain areas—and, as I am pointing out, 
we have a bill to correct the situation— 
where they live on Federal reservations, 
and where they are deprived of the right 
to vote. The NAACP has written a let- 
ter here opposing the granting of au- 
thority of law for the adjustment of 
jurisdiction so that many of them would 
have a right to vote in the States where 
they live; and that applies to white and 
colored alike. The idea that great seg- 
ments of our people are disfranchised is 
simply an exaggeration, in most in- 
stances. 

We have a concrete situation for 
which the Federal Government is partly 
responsible; and when we try to get 
legislation to relieve those who ask for 
aid, find the agency which is agitating 
for civil rights, especially where race 
relations are involved, opposing the re- 
quest, and writing a letter to the leader- 
ship asking the leadership to oppose it. 

The bill is on the calendar. If the pro- 
ponents of civil rights legislation wanted 
to use a bill that had an element of civil 
rights in it, that bill would be a proper 
vehicle to be used for civil rights legis- 
lation, It has been reported from the 
committee. It is on the calendar, and it 
is not brought up. Instead a little bill 
affecting a school district in Missouri is 
used as a vehicle, when we have on the 
calendar a suitable bill. But it is not 
brought up because NAACP says, “Mr, 
Leader, don’t do it.” 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very happy 
to yield to the Senator from Georgia. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. The distinguished 
senior Senator from Arkansas is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and, I may say one of its most effective 
and able members. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
if any citizen in any State is illegally 
denied the right to register and vote, 
he has three remedies at the present time 
open to him: first, he can bring an action 
against the registrar and obtain an in- 
junction and sue for damages, and ef- 
fectuate his remedy in that way. Is it 
not further true that there is a criminal 
penalty, and if anyone illegally deprives 
anyone else of the right to vote, he can 
be prosecuted and tried and sentenced 
to a Federal penitentiary and fined? 
Third, is it not true that there is also 
the remedy that is given him by the act 
passed in 1957, namely, the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, which authorizes any citizen 
who believes he is being illegally denied 
the right to vote to be represented by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, in the name of the United States, 
if he wants to file suit in that way, at the 
taxpayers’ expense? Would the able Sen- 
ator not agree with me that those three 
remedies are adequate or any citizen of 
the United States who is being illegally 
denied the right to vote? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would certainly 
appear to be adequate. Those laws seem 
to be much more adequate than most 
remedies that are provided in various 
cases. If the present law will not insure 
the right to vote, I do not know how we 
are going to pass one that will leave the 
jurisdiction over elections to the States, 
where it belongs. 

Mr. TALMADGE. There is already a 
multiplicity of such laws, is there not? 
Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the able Sen- 
ator know of any citizen of the United 
States in any of the 50 States who con- 
tends that he has been wrongfully and 
illegally denied the right to vote and 
who has sought to assert any remedy 
through any State or Federal court with- 
out prevailing? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I know of no such 
case. I do not believe there are any such 
cases of record. 

I think the protection today is ade- 
quate if one seeks redress under the laws 
which are available to him. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam very happy to 
yield, if I can do so under the same un- 
derstanding that I have had with the 
Presiding Officer, that I may yield with 
unanimous consent that I will not lose 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BART- 
LETT in the chair). The Senator may 
yield for a question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall be glad to 
yield with that understanding. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator may yield, and if 
I should make a statement, I ask unani- 
mous consent that he may yield, without 
losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Geor- 
gia asked me the same question the other 
day. I might tell him that I have re- 
searched the matter, and I shall produce 
the cases tomorrow when I speak. I 
hope very much that he will be here so 
that he may hear them himself. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I shall be interest- 
ed to hear what citizens, if any, have 
attempted to exercise their rights un- 
der State or Federal law and have been 
denied that right. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York will be glad to explain that to the 
Senator from Georgia and cite the cases, 
to show that there are such cases. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It will be interest- 
ing to see what they are, inasmuch as 
I have already said that there is a multi- 
plicity of State and Federal laws on the 
subject. If the present laws are inade- 
quate, no law, as the able Senator from 
Arkansas has pointed out, will be ade- 
quate enough to suit this group. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. These groups 
would abolish all State governments and 
let the Federal laws prevail in all States 
and take over the government, and make 
provinces out of States. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the able 
Senator from Arkansas for yielding to 
me, and congratulate him on his fine 
speech. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank my able 
colleague for his contribution to the 
presentation I am undertaking to make 
on this issue. 

I proceed with the further reading of 
this letter to the distinguished majority 
leader, which I think must have had 
some influence on the selection of the 
vehicle for this proposed legislation: 

Both of these bills to which I have re- 
ferred are objectionable on the same 
ground—they would permit the enforce- 
ment of State laws requiring racial segrega- 
tion on property now protected from such 
segregation by Federal law or policy. 


We have already seen that the De- 
partment of Justice and the organization 
of States on intergovernmental authority 
have held otherwise and have stated 
otherwise. I am confident that the At- 
torney General of the administration, 
in view of his attitude on civil rights 
legislation, certainly would not be spon- 
soring any such bill if he thought that 
it would result in any further dis- 
crimination as between the races. 

I read further: 

H.R. 6190 provides that the hospital prop- 
erty transferred to Arkansas shall be used 
for vocational rehabilitation or other public 
health or educational purposes, It would 
make possible the enforcement of Arkan- 
sas’ segregation laws and policies, including 
its recently enacted blood labeling law. 


Mr. President, the operation of that 
agency with respect to vocational re- 
habilitation has achieved one of the 
highest ratings, one of the most efficient 
in the Nation, and that fact was brought 
out during the consideration of the bill 
then under consideration, which fortu- 
nately became law in spite of the objec- 
tions of this organization. 

Now, Mr. President, the letter pro- 
ceeds, with respect to S. 1617: 

S. 1617 could result in the complete with- 
drawal of Federal jurisdiction over Federal 
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property located in the various States, and 
the consequent enforcement of segregation 
on such property under State or local law. 


The letter continues: * 

The Senate report on S. 1617 contains 
opinions of various Federal and State 
agencies on the civil’ rights aspects of this 
legislation. Our opposition to this legisla- 
tion was made known both in the 85th and 
the 86th Congresses, but we were not given 
an opportunity to present our views at a 
hearing. 


I say now, Mr. President, they were 
given opportunity, as everyone else was, 
and could have presented their views 
had they desired. 

Nor were any hearings conducted at which 
opinions could be presented by other inter- 
ested parties. We urge that you oppose these 
bills as anti-civil-rights measures which 
could aid in the continuation of the denial 
of rights of colored citizens. 


The letter was signed by Clarence 
Mitchell, Director, Washington Bureau, 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Mr. President, I have referred to the 
opposition as being apparently the de- 
termining influence with respect to why 
this legislation, which has an aspect and 
an element of civil rights in it, was not 
brought up and used as a vehicle for 
such proposals as the Dirksen substitute 
and others that are expected to be of- 
fered in the course of the consideration 
of this legislation. 

Mr. President, if we could only be right 
and just and fair in these matters, prog- 
ress could be made, but we have those 
forces and those elements who want to 
rule and who want to dominate, and they 
are willing, Mr. President, to permit what 
this memorandum from the Justice De- 
partment said, to let thousands, multi- 
plied thousands, go on unfranchised, 
denied the right to vote by reason of a 
jurisdictional circumstance that could be 
cleared up by the enactment of this 
legislation. 

Yet they claim they are concerned 
about human rights and civil rights, 
They are concerned about one thing, and 
that is gaining a power, and a force, and 
an influence to dominate the whole coun- 
try. I hope that time will never come. 
I think those who hear me are convinced 
that it will never come with my vote or 
my sanction, 

In justification of this ill-advised 
action, the same NAACP submitted the 
following memorandum, which is, as will 
be shown by qualified and competent 
authorities, beyond peradventure of a 
doubt completely without justification 
or merit: 

MEMORANDUM ON S. 1617 To 86TH CONGRESS 

S. 1617 would authorize the Federal Goy- 
ernment to surrender all legislative juris- 


diction on all its property within the various 
States. 


Mr. President, that is not correct. 

The effect of such a surrender could be to 
put into full force and effect all State and 
local legislation on all Federal property. 


Mr. President, again, that is not true. 
Such a surrender of Federal authority 
would perhaps be fitting and perhaps even 
beneficial if State and local authorities 
could be trusted to exercise their authority 
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in accordance with the Federal Constitution. 
Unfortunately, such is not the case, par- 
ticularly where rights protected by the 
14th amendment are concerned. 

When Senator Pavut Dovoras introduced 
S. 3257 in the 85th Congress, he cited over 
100 State and local laws and administrative 
actions to evade the Supreme Court's de- 
segregation decisions and to deny equal 
protection of the laws. In this Congress, 
he has entered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an additional list of such statutes more re- 
cently enacted. 

To adopt S. 1617 in its present form would 
be to authorize the enforcement of these 
statutes, most of them unconstitutional. 

Cited below are a few situations that could 
arise under a grant of unlimited jurisdiction 
to States over Federal property. 

It would be possible for local law en- 
forcement officers in some areas— 


Mr. President, the memorandum men- 
tions the names of States. I shall not 
read them, because I believe that to do 
so would be improper. 


It would be possible for local law enforce- 
ment officers in some areas to arrest spec- 
tators watching a sports event on a military 
base if the spectators were not segregated 
as required by local law. 

As a matter of fact, if local officials choose 
to ignore the Supreme Court decision in 
State Athletic Commission vs. Dorsey, as they 
have ignored other Supreme Court decisions, 
military personnel engaged in racially mixed 
athletic contests on off-duty hours will be 
subject to arrest where such contests are 
prohibited. 


In another State, the memorandum 
continues: 

Persons attending nonsegregated church 
picnics in national parks could be crimi- 
nally prosecuted, as was Miss Faith Bissell 
a few years ago. For despite the fact that 
a State court has ruled the law requiring 
segregation at public meetings to be uncon- 
stitutional, it is still being enforced by State 
Officials. 

It would also be possible for the State of 
Virginia to reinstitute segregation in the 
dining facilities at the National Airport. 
The case upholding the authority of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority to prohibit this 
segregation would be in effect overruled by 
S. 1617. 


Mr. President, that is not correct, 
S. 1617 would not have that effect. 


Most importantly, this bill would affect 
litigation brought in the Federal Courts. 
State officials acting under their “barratry” 
laws would be in a position to harass law- 
yers and litigants who present civil rights 
cases in the Federal Courts. 

An example of how this would be done is 
available in the case of Attorney Fred Gray. 

Mr. Gray represented the NAACP prior to 
the State Court injunction prohibiting ac- 
tion by the Association in that State. He 
was one of the attorneys in the litigation 
growing out of the famous bus protest. 

As a result of his participation as an at- 
torney in this litigation, he was indicted by 
a State grand jury for illegal practice of 
law. Subsequently, this indictment was 
dismissed on the ground that the alleged 
offense occurred outside of the State's juris- 
diction, namely, in the Federal courthouse. 

S. 1617 would eliminate such a defense for 
a lawyer representing clients in a civil rights 
case and subject him to prosecution in those 
States determined to defy the Supreme 
Court’s application of the 14th amendment. 

The persons most affected by this sur- 
render of Federal authority will be the mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces, The greater 
amount of our military installations are lo- 
cated in States with the most restrictive 
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legislation denying equal protection of the 
laws. 

The Federal Government should be con- 
cerned about giving to our servicemen more 
legal protection rather than placing them 
in a position where they will be subject to 
the locally accepted doctrine of white su- 
premacy, even when on Federal property. 

The proponents of this legislation point to 
the benefits that could accrue to some per- 
sons by its passage. Such benefits should 
not be purchased at the cost of the consti- 
tutional rights of others. 

It is certainly possible that men of good- 
will by discussing the issues involved could 
draft a bill that would extend the benefits 
proposed by the sponsors without surren- 
dering other rights protected by the 
Constitution. 

Since the interdepartmental committee 
which recommended this legislation did not 
consider the civil rights aspect— 


Mr. President, I do not know why they 
have not. That is what this matter is 
about— 
and since no committee of either House of 
Congress has ever held hearings, such dis- 
cussion should take place before further 
action is had on the bill. 

This memorandum was prepared by J. 
Francis Pohlaus, counsel for the Washing- 
ton Bureau, NAACP, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


Mr. President, in the letter to Senator 
JoxHNsoN, it will be noted that the 
NAACP stated that “our opposition to 
this legislation was made known both 
in the 85th and 86th Congresses, but we 
were not given an opportunity to pre- 
sent our views at a hearing.” There is 
no record in the committee files, in 
either the 85th or 86th Congress, that 
the NAACP commented on the bill or 
requested to present their views. Mr. 
President, I never received such a letter 
from them, so far as I can ascertain 
from my files, nor has any other mem- 
ber of the committee or the Senate in- 
formed me or the staff of opposition to 
the bill, except in general terms along 
with a number of other questions which 
were raised when the bill was under con- 
sideration at an executive session held 
on May 4, 1959. At that time the staff 
was directed to procure from the De- 
partment of Justice and the Council of 
State Governments full information as 
to any possible effect the provisions of 
the bill might have on civil rights, and 
to submit a legal opinion on the points 
raised therein. In accordance with this 
request, the following letter and memo- 
randum were furnished to the staff by 
the Department of Justice under date of 
July 15, 1959: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 15, 1959. 
WALTER L. REYNOLDS, Esq., 
Staf Director, Government Operations Com- 
mittee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. REYNOLDS: In accordance with 
your recent telephonic request there is here- 
with forwarded to you a memorandum per- 
tinent to the July 1, 1959, communication of 
the NAACP to Senator JoHNsoNn concerning 
the bill S. 1617. 

The memorandum is being forwarded in 
an effort to be helpful, and as a small return 


in appreciation of the splendid assistance 
you have rendered to this office. In view 


of its informal method of transmission the 
memorandum has not been subjected to the 
normal clearances and therefore has no of- 
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ficial standing so far as the executive branch 
is concerned, I am sure you understand. 
Please advise if I can be of further assist- 
ance. 
Sincerely yours, 
Perry W. MORTON, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Lands Division. 


Mr. President, I have his memoran- 
dum before me. It is quite lengthy; it 
consists of approximately four pages. 
But I believe it had better be placed in 
the Record; therefore, I shall read it, 
as follows: 

Mr. Clarence Mitchell, director of the 
Washington bureau, NAACP, has addressed 
to Senator LYNDON JOHNSON a letter dated 
July 1, 1959, urging opposition to H.R. 6190 
and S. 1617. The instant memorandum con- 
cerns only S. 1617. 

S. 1617 would provide authority for the 
adjustment, on a case-to-case basis, of legis- 
lative jurisdiction exercised by the United 
States over land in the several States used 
for Federal purposes. Mr. Mitchell suggests 
that this bill “could result in the complete 
withdrawal of Federal jurisdiction over Fed- 
eral property located in the various States, 
and the consequent enforcement of segrega- 
tion on such property under State or local 
law.” He characterizes the bill as an anti- 
civil rights measure and attaches a two page 
memorandum which purports to support this 
position. 


Mr. President, in order to be absolutely 
fair, I have already read into the RECORD 
the memorandum supplied by Mr. 
Mitchell; and at this time I am in the 
process of reading the memorandum 
which came from the Department of Jus- 
tice. I now read further from the latter 
memorandum: 

Mr. Mitchell is misinformed. S. 1617 
would not lessen the Federal Government's 
control of its property or of activities on such 
property. It would have no effect on the 
Federal Government’s policy of conducting 
operations on its property without segrega- 
tion. Indeed, the bill has no relation what- 
ever to segregation or integration. It is not 
in any sense an anticivil rights measure. On 
the contrary, since the bill would enable 
granting to residents of Federal areas the 
right to vote, to adopt children, to litigate 
domestic relations matters, to send their 
children to public schools, and to exercise 
numerous other rights and privileges which 
now are needlessly denied to them, it is dis- 
tinctly a pro-civil-rights measure in the 
finest sense. 


Mr. President, that bill is on the cal- 
endar; and the Department of Justice, 
which supports civil rights and the en- 
actment of civil rights legislation, has 
said about that bill, “It is distinctly a 
pro-civil-rights measure in the finest 
sense.” 

Then, Mr. President, why is it neces- 
sary to have brought before the Senate 
a little school bill, and have that bill 
made the pending business, so the Dirk- 
sen amendment can be offered as a sub- 
stitute for it? 

Mr. President, I read further: 

It may be pointed out that 95 percent of 
Federal property presently is not under the 
legislative jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The authority to retrocede such 
jurisdiction to the States contained in 8. 
1617 is, therefore, extremely limited. Never- 
theless, Federal possession of exclusive legis- 
lative jurisdiction has given rise to count- 
less problems and endless litigation with 
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respect to the less than 5 percent of Federal 
properties over which the Federal Govern- 
ment has such jurisdiction, and the author- 
ity to surrender this jurisdiction on a selec- 
tive basis which would be provided by S. 
1617 is extremely desirable. On the other 
hand, absence of exclusive legislative juris- 
diction in the Federal Government over the 
95 percent of Federal property as to which 
the Government does not have such jurisdic- 
tion has not, in even a single case, prevented 
full operations on such property without any 
segregation whatever with respect to race. 
What is more, it appears that in all the years 
during which it has been the policy of the 
Federal Government to prohibit segrega- 
tion with respect to race on its property, 
there has not occurred even one incident 
inyolving an attempt by a State or local 
Government to enforce segregation on such 
property. ‘The concerns expressed by Mr. 
Mitchell can have no basis, on these facts. 


Yet, Mr. President, obviously the 
memorandum was so persuasive that we 
dare not call up the bill in the Senate, 
for the NAACP opposes it. 

I continue to read: 


The memorandum accompanying Mr. 
Mitchell’s letter adverts to certain State and 
local statutes and administrative actions 
cited by Senator DoucLas as related to at- 
tempted evasion of the Supreme Court’s de- 
segregation decisions and attempted denial 
of equal protection of the laws. The memo- 
randum adds: “To adopt S. 1617 in its 
present form would be to authorize the en- 
forcement of these statutes, most of them 
unconstitutional.” 

The fact is that nothing in S. 1617 would 
change the Constitution or Federal laws or 
policies with respect to desegregation or 
equal protection of the laws, Further, the bill 
is designed to improve, not to lessen, the Fed - 
eral Government’s control of its property 
and activities on such property. The exam- 
ples cited by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] demonstrate not only that there 
are many legislative and legal controversies 
concerning desegregation, a fact independ- 
ently well known. These examples also dem- 
onstrate that such controversies involve in- 
stallations, such as schools, owned and oper- 
ated by certain States and their political 
subdivisions, and that they do not involve 
Federal installations, irrespective of the juris- 
dictional status of such installations, No 
Federal y, as a matter of fact, has 
been involved in these controversies. 

The NAACP memorandum states: “It 
would be possible for local law enforcement 
officers in some areas to arrest spectators 
watching a sports event on a military base if 
the spectators were not segregated as re- 
quired by local law. As a matter of fact, if 
local officials chose to ignore the Supreme 
Court decision in State Athletic Commission 
v. Dorsey as they have ignored other Su- 
preme Court decisions, military personnel 
engaged in racially mixed athletic contests 
on off-duty hours will be subject to arrest 
where such contests are prohibited.” 

Precisely these grounds were cited several 
years ago in support of a suggestion that 
the United States acquire exclusive legis- 
lative jurisdiction over a certain military 
base in New Orleans. A short answer arises 
out of the experience had there: The United 
States did not and has not acquired any 
legislative jurisdiction over the base, which 
it merely leases; sporting events and athletic 
contests have continued there on an unseg- 
regated basis as to both participants and 
spectators; no interference or attempted 
interference by local or State authorities has 
occurred. S. 1617 could have no effect on 
the integration-segregation status of the 
New Orleans base. It may be reiterated that 
the provisions of S. 1617 permitting retro- 
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cession of jurisdiction can have possible ap- 
plication only to the 5 percent of the land 
area owned by the United States, as to which 
the Federal Government already has legis- 
lative jurisdiction. 

The NAACP memorandum further states: 
“Persons attending nonsegregated church 
picnics in national parks could be criminally 
prosecuted, as was Miss Faith Bissell a few 
years ago. For despite the fact that a State 
court has ruled the law requiring segrega- 
tion at public meetings to be unconstitu- 
tional, it is still being enforced by State 
officials.” In actual fact, Miss Bissell’s ar- 
rest occurred not at a national park but at a 
State park. The Federal Government has 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction over 2 parks 
and over part of 2 other parks, of the total 
of 26 national parks located all over the 
United States, with lesser measures of legis- 
lative jurisdiction over various of the other 
22 parks. All these national parks, regard- 
less of their jurisdictional status, are oper- 
ated on an unsegregated basis. There 
have been no incidents whatever of at- 
tempted imposition of segregation in these 
parks by State or local governments con- 
trary to Federal policy. 

The NAACP memorandum suggests that it 
would be possible for the State of Virginia 
to reinstitute segregation in the dining fa- 
cilities at the National Airport, and that the 
case upholding the authority of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority to prohibit segrega- 
tion in such dining facilities would in effect 
be overruled by S. 1617. Enactment of the 
bill would have no such effect. S. 1617 
would merely provide authority for adjust- 
ment of legislative jurisdiction, either up- 
ward or downward, on a selective case-to- 
case basis. It may be noted that with re- 
spect to National Airport more, not less, 
legislative jurisdiction is desired for the 
United States—see page 104, part I, “Report 
of the Interdepartmental Committee for the 
Study of Jurisdiction Over Federal Areas 
Within the States,” GPO, April 1956. Fur- 
ther, the memorandum surely does not in- 
tend to suggest that segregation by races in 
such facilities as the National Airport dining 
room would be constitutional; the state of 
the law on this subject obviously has been 
clarified far beyond any such point. 

The NAACP memorandum also suggests 
that enactment of the bill would affect liti- 
gation brought in the Federal courts, citing 
the case of Attorney Fred Gray, who was 
indicted by a State grand jury for illegal 
practice of law in representing the NAACP in 
litigation growing out of a bus protest, but 
the indictment against whom was dismissed 
because the alleged offense occurred in the 
Federal courthouse, which was outside of the 
State’s jurisdiction. Again it may be 
pointed out that S. 1617 would affect no 
retrocessions of legislative jurisdiction to the 
States automatically, but would merely pro- 
vide authority for adjustment of such juris- 
diction, upward or downward, on a selective 
case-to-case basis. All factors would be con- 
sidered by the Federal Government, as well 
as the State government involved, in effect- 
ing each individual adjustment. 

The NAACP memorandum goes on to 
state: 

“The persons most affected by his surrender 
of Federal authority will be members of our 
Armed Forces. The greater amount of our 
military installations are located in States 
with the most restrictive legislation denying 
equal protection of the laws. 

“The Federal Government should be con- 
cerned about giving to our servicemen more 
legal protection rather than placing them in 
a position where they will be subject to the 
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persons by its passage. Such benefits should 
not be purchased at the cost of the constitu- 
tional rights of others.” 

Again it may be pointed out that S. 1617 
surrenders no Federal authority, merely pro- 
viding authority for adjustment of legisla- 
tive jurisdiction upward or downward on a 
case-to-case basis, and permitting better con- 
trol by the Federal Government of federally 
owned land and activities on such land. All 
factors would, of course, be considered in 
each case, and any actual adjustment of 
legislative jurisdiction would be made only 
where it was consistent with Federal in- 
terests and Federal policies. 

The Armed Forces are, it cannot be dis- 
puted, integrated with respect to race, what- 
ever the laws or policies of the States in 
which they may be stationed. Nothing in 8. 
1617 would affect Federal laws, policies, or 
practices in this matter in the slightest man- 
ner. And it is Federal laws, policies, and 
practices upon which maintenance of inte- 
gration in the Armed Forces is dependent, 
wholly independent of the legislative juris- 
diction of the installations at which the 
units are based, 

As of June 1957, there were 2,122 military 
installations, comprising 22,733,495 acres, lo- 
cated in the then 48 States. It is not known 
which States are referred to in the statement 
that the greater amount of our military in- 
stallations are located in the States with 
the most restrictive legislation, but the States 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina, together, con- 
tained only 185 of these installations, com- 
prising 1,153,745 acres, which constitutes 
only 8.7 percent of the total number and 5 
percent of the total area of military installa- 
tions. As to the largest part of these it 
appears that the Federal Government has 
no legislative jurisdiction. Nationwide, the 
Federal Government had some measure of 
legislative jurisdiction over only 19.9 percent 
of its military installations, by area, as of 
June 1957. The Federal Government's expe- 
rience with respect to maintaining integra- 
tion of races in the Armed Forces has been 
no different on the approximately 80 percent 
of its military installations as to which it 
has no legislative jurisdiction as on the 19.9 
percent as to which it has some measure of 
such jurisdiction, 

Assuming that adjustments of legislative 
jurisdiction of military installations under 
8. 1617, when enacted, would be in the di- 
rection of less such jurisdiction for the Fed- 
eral Government, there is no factual basis for 
the suggestions, contained in the memoran- 
dum, that this would involve surrender of 
Federal authority with respect to integration 
of races in the Armed Forces, that this would 
subject servicemen to locally accepted doc- 
trines of white supremacy, or that the bene- 
fits which would thereby accrue would be 
purchased at the cost of the constitutional 
rights of any persons. Indeed, law and expe- 
rience are to the contrary. 

As Senate Report 405, 86th Congress, 
indicates, 8. 1617 was preceded by exhaus- 
tive studies of the subject which it involves. 
Similar bills were introduced in the 84th 
and 85th Congresses, Public hearings were 
not held on these bills in the Senate; none 
were requested. However, ample opportunity 
was provided for submission of views on the 
bills. The views of the NAACP, to the same 
effect as those now presented in Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s letter and accompanying memorandum, 
were made known and were the subjects of 
discussion with Mr. Mitchell and his local 
counsel, The law and the facts did not sup- 
port these views. On the other hand, de- 
partments and agencies of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, the 
Council of State Governments, the Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee, and others, 
presented facts establishing the wholly meri- 
torlous character of the bill S. 1617 and 
urged its enactment. Formal hearings on 
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the bill can, of course, be held in the House. 
Indeed, Mr. Dawson, chairman of the House 
Government Operations Committee, indicat- 
ed some time ago a plan to hold such hear- 
ings. 

The staff was further advised infor- 
mally, after this protest was received, 
that at the time the draft of the proposed 
legislation was under consideration in 
the Department of Defense, approxi- 
mately 3 years ago, an inquiry was made 
of the Department of Justice (reportedly 
at the instigation of the NAACP) as to 
what possible impact the proposed legis- 
lation would have upon civil rights. At 
that time the representative of the 
NAACP was fully advised and expressed 
no opposition to the draft bill. 

On July 23, 1959, the Washington rep- 
resentative of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments also advised the staff of the 
committee that that organization was in 
accord with the facts set forth in the 
memorandum submitted to the commit- 
tee by the Department of Justice, as 
follows: 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS, 

July 23, 1959. 
Mr. WALTER L. REYNOLDS, 

Chief Clerk and Staf Director, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S Senate, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REYNOLDS: We have reviewed the 
letter of July 1, 195., and the accompanying 
memorandum relating to S. 1617 addressed 
to Senator LYNDON JOHNSON by Mr. Clar- 
ence Mitchell, director, Washington bureau, 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. We have also reviewed the 
Department of Justice memorandum of July 
1, commenting on Mr. Mitchell’s letter and 
memorandum, 

The Justice Department memorandum ex- 
plains very well the purposes of S. 1617 and 
its effect, if enacted, with respect to the en- 
forcement of State laws requiring racial seg- 
regation on property owned by the Federal 
Government. S. 1617 would provide a uni- 
form procedure for adjusting upward or 
downward Federal legislative jurisdiction 
over federally owned pri It is not 
meant to nor would it affect Federal law or 
policy with respect to integration on such 
property. 

We can appreciate Mr. Mitchell's anxiety, 
but we do not believe it has a factual basis. 
We hope that the Senate will take favorable 
action soon on S. 1617. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. SCHWAN, Jr., 
Washington Representative. 


Mr. President, disregarding the facts 
set forth in the above outlined explana- 
tion of the purposes and objectives of 
S. 1617, some 14 amendments have been 
proposed to the bill at the instigation of 
the NAACP after it was reported to the 
Senate, all of which proposed to emas- 
culate the bill by adding so-called civil- 
rights provisions. The submission of 
these amendments had the effect of kill- 
ing this meritorious legislation, and of 
denying the civil rights proposed to be 
granted to American citizens who had 
no powerful lobby operating for them. 

The procedure followed in connection 
with S. 1617 is identical to what is now 
being attempted in connection with H.R. 
8315, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to lease a portion of Fort Crowder 
for school purposes. 

None of the amendments proposed to 

1617—the basic one by the Senator 
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from Missouri [Mr. Hennrncs], eight by 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], and four by the junior Senator 
from New York IMr. Keatrinc]—has 
been considered by the Committee on 
Government Operations or any other 
committee of the Senate. 

Mr. President, in November of last year 
the General Services Administration 
completed the first comprehensive in- 
ventory of the Jurisdictional Status of 
Federal Areas within the States as of 
June 30, 1957, which was filed with the 
Senate Committee on Government Oper- 
ations in support of the legislation I have 
just outlined. I shall read the letter to 
which I referred, a letter from the Gen- 
eral Services Administration addressed to 
me, dated December 2, 1959. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, DC. 
Hon. Jonn L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Op- 
erations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Enclosed is a copy of 
the “Inventory Report on Jurisdictional 
Status of Federal Areas Within the States, as 
of June 30, 1957.” 

The compilation of this inventory is a step 
toward fulfilling the hope expressed by the 
President, in a letter dated April 27, 1956, to 
the Attorney General, that GSA establish a 
central source of information concerning the 
legislative jurisdictional status of Federal 
properties. 

As you know, S. 1617, 86th Congress, ap- 
proved by your committee, would provide for 
Federal agencies to adjust such status in con- 
formity with the recommendations of the 
Interdepartmental Committee for the Study 
of Jurisdiction over Federal Areas within the 
States. 

This inventory report represents the first 
comprehensive inventory of its nature ever 
undertaken. It complements the “Inventory 
Report on Real Property Owned by the United 
States Throughout the World, as of June 30, 
1957.” 

The detailed inventory listings, upon 
which this summary report is based, are 
being forwarded under separate cover to 
your committee, the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Appropriations, the House 
Committee on Government Operations, the 
Department of Justice, and the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
In FLOETE, 
Administrator. 


It was pointed out in this report that 
legislation was introduced in the 84th, 
85th, and 86th Congresses to authorize, 
among other things, the administrative 
adjustment of legislative jurisdiction in 
a manner similar to that in which legis- 
lative jurisdiction has been administra- 
tively accepted on behalf of the Federal 
Government in the past, and that as yet 
such legislation has not been enacted. 
The purpose of this report was to present 
a full inventory of legislative jurisdic- 
tional status in each of the 48 States and 
covered all or part of 5,050 Federal 
installations. The report indicated that, 
while a majority of those installations 
are small, 42 of them are larger than the 
District of Columbia itself, and all of 
them embrace an aggregate area more 
than 200 times the size of the District 
of Columbia. No estimate was made as 
to the number of residents affected by 
the vesting of exclusive or partial legis- 
lative jurisdiction in the United States. 
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The summary contained in the report 
indicates that of the 8.1 million acres 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, 4.1 million acres, 
or 50.6 percent, are located in the West- 
ern States. Of the remaining land un- 
der the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States, 2.6 million acres are lo- 
cated in the South Atlantic and South 
Central States, and 1.4 million acres are 
in the Northeastern and North Central 
States. 

Of the 8.1 million acres of Federal land 
involved, the Departments of Defense 
and Interior have custody over 7.9 mil- 
lion acres, or 97.6 percent of the total 
acreage held under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the United States. In addi- 
tion to the land over which the Govern- 
ment has exclusive jurisdiction, there is 
a total of 400.4 million acres over which 
the Federal Government retains concur- 
rent, partial, or proprietary jurisdiction 
or other interests. 

I believe the sponsors of the so-called 
civil rights amendments to S. 1617 might 
be interested to know how their States 
would be affected through the enactment 
of S. 1617. In Missouri, for instance, 
there are 203 Federal installations over 
which the Federal Government has some 
legislative jurisdiction. There are 63,- 
662.4 acres over which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has exclusive legislative juris- 
diction, 13,641.4 over which it has partial 
jurisdiction, 1,593,300.1 acres over which 
it has proprietary jurisdiction, and 338 
acres over which the exact jurisdictional 
status has not been ascertained. Of the 
44,304,640 total acreage of the State of 
Missouri, the Federal Government, there- 
fore, has some legislative jurisdictional 
status over 1,670,941.9 acres. 

In the State of New York the Federal 
Government has some legislative juris- 
diction over 618 separate installations, 
including 33,733.3 exclusive, 29.6 con- 
current, 176,709.7 proprietary jurisdic- 
tional status, and 47,435 acres over which 
the exact legislative jurisdiction has not 
been determined. Of the total acreage 
of 30,684,160 in the State of New York, 
the Federal Government retains some 
legislative jurisdiction over 257,907.6 
acres. 

Mr. President, I would also like to in- 
dicate my personal interest in this leg- 
islation, since the report shows there 
are 127 separate installations in the State 
of Arkansas over which the Federal Gov- 
ernment holds some legislative jurisdic- 
tion. These installations include 163,- 
458.2 acres of exclusive jurisdiction, 986.5 
acres of partial, and 2,814,912 acres over 
which the Federal Government has pro- 
prietorial jurisdiction. Of a total of 33,- 
172,000 acres within the State, the Fed- 
eral Government, therefore, has some 
legislative jurisdiction over 2,979,357. 7 
acres, or approximately 8.95 percent of 
the entire State. 

Mr. President, I have cited these fig- 
ures briefly in order to indicate to the 
Senate the importance of the bill, S. 1617, 
reported by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, and which has been 
blocked by what I consider to be pro- 
cedures not in accord with good legis- 
lative practice and detrimental to the 
orderly procedure of the U.S. Senate. 
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Mr. President, I am reserving my 
rights and stating that at a later time 
I may wish to take up the proposed 
amendments to the bill I have been dis- 
cussing, S. 1617, give the analysis of 
those amendments, and point out what I 
think their effect would be. I thought 
we ought to make this record with re- 
spect to this particular bill because there 
is disagreement, there are differences of 
opinion, erroneous impressions have 
gone out, and more inaccurate informa- 
tion likely will be disseminated with re- 
spect to the parliamentary proceedings 
that have been employed in getting the 
so-called civil rights issue before the 
Senate at this time. 

Again I desire to point out that the 
bill I have been discussing is the one 
which has civil rights legislation in it, 
has been reported by a committee, and 
is on the calendar. This bill has been 
bypassed apparently because the NAACP 
wrote a letter to the majority leader and 
asked him to oppose the bill. So when 
he finds that situation, when that situa- 
tion develops, when we have to bring up 
civil rights legislation because a promise 
was made to bring it up on the 15th of 
February, we bring up a poor little school 
bill that has no relation on God’s earth 
to civil rights or anything that is in- 
volved in the civil rights controversy, and 
we make it a little victim. We put on its 
sore back this great issue that is claimed 
to exist where human rights are involved, 
where the claim is made that only Fed- 
eral legislation of the most serious sort 
must be enacted in order to provide the 
relief and to restore to citizens of this 
country the rights it is claimed they are 
being denied. 

Mr. President, this may be one way 
to legislate, but it does no credit to the 
U.S. Senate. A precedent has been set 
here, a precedent that is going to evoke 
complications, and will make it more 
difficult for all of us to live with orderly 
procedure in this body. There will 
always be the temptation now, if one 
cannot get his bill out of committee, if 
he cannot get action on it, or if he does 
not like some other legislation coming 
up, to lean on this precedent in order to 
pull up any piece of legislation and try 
to slap it on some other measure as an 
amendment. In extreme cases, in ex- 
traordinary circumstances, in unusual 
situations, perhaps that may be justified, 
but I suggest that if it becomes a practice 
in this body, orderly legislative processes 
will become tremendously impaired, and 
I should think the prestige of the Senate 
as the greatest lawmaking body of the 
world would be lessened. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very happy 
to yield to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. THURMOND. I take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas for 
the magnificent address he has made 
here on this occasion. The Senator from 
Arkansas is one of the greatest men in 
the Senate, and he is rendering our 
country an extraordinary service in 
many capacities. His address here today 
is just another example that typifies the 
outstanding benefit he is to his State and 
to our Nation. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank my friend 
for his highly complimentary references 
to the Senator from Arkansas. I know 
the Senator’s devotion to right principles 
of government, and I am always happy 
when the distinguished Senator pays me 
a compliment for my humble efforts and 
labors. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is a great 
honor for me to pay tribute to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from my neighboring 
State of Arkansas. I have served under 
his chairmanship on the Committee on 
Government Operations. Let me con- 
gratulate the Senator on the very fine 
and learned speech he has made, which 
is in keeping with his advocacy of those 
things which would preserve this Union 
in good times and bad. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator, who is my neighbor from the great 
State of Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment which is 
at the desk, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
after line 22, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Nothing contained in this or any other 
law shall be interpreted to prevent any per- 
son from exercising his freedom of speech to 
advocate that separation of the races is desir- 
able, or that forcible integration of various 
races at public or private functions or ac- 
tivities is undesirable, and that such forcible 
integration should be resisted by all legal 
means, 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield, with 
the understanding that he will not lose 
the floor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving my right to the floor, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday of this week the majority 
leader expressed his opinion that there 
are many Senators who do not desire to 
have a vote of any kind taken on any 
civil rights bill. I commend the majori- 
ty leader on his astute power of percep- 
tion and assure him and the Senate that 
I, for one, am among those who strongly 
prefer to have no vote taken on any of 
the so-called civil rights bills which have 
been introduced and offered in such ut- 
ter profusion and careless abandon. 

It is a dreadful commentary on the 
state of the Nation for a Member of this 
body to fear so intensely for this body of 
noble traditions to vote on any type of 
proposed legislation. One would natur- 
ally suppose that this body would in 
every case conscientiously and studiously 
approach any issue presented for its con- 
sideration, for indeed, this body is often 
described as the most deliberative body 
in the world, The Senate was actually 
designed for the purpose of exerting a 
stabilizing influence on the National Gov- 
ernment for the protection of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Insofar as the normal course of legis- 
lation is concerned, Mr, President, 
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whether one agrees or disagrees with the 
ultimate conclusion reached by the Sen- 
ate on any given proposal, there is valid 
ground for the belief that the great ma- 
jority of the Senate has diligently exam- 
ined the proposal for pitfalls and de- 
merits and has acted to the best of its 
ability in the best interests of the coun- 
try. Such a supposition would be abso- 
lutely false with respect to any of the so- 
called civil rights proposals, 

Mr. President, insofar as so-called 
civil rights bills are concerned, there is 
apparently no effort on behalf of the 
majority of the Senate either to comply 
with the Constitution of the United 
States or to act in the best interest of 
the country. This is clearly apparent 
from a mere reading of the some 50-odd 
so-called civil rights bills and proposals 
which have been introduced in this body. 
Most of them are carelessly drafted, and 
they show an utter ignorance of the sit- 
uations to which they are purportedly 
designed to apply. Neither the Consti- 
tution nor the legal precepts which 
underlie the operation of our federated 
republican form of government have 
been considered by their proponents. 

Insofar as deliberation is concerned, 
Mr. President, there has been none on 
the part of the proponents of these 
measures. Unfortunately, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, which is the only 
access of the overwhelming part of the 
American public to our official conduct, 
does not indicate the presence or absence 
at all times of the several Senators on 
the floor of the Senate. The public will 
know, Mr. President, that many able 
Senators have diligently examined the 
proposed so-called civil rights bills and 
found them wanting in every respect— 
from a constitutional standpoint, from a 
draftsmanship standpoint, and from a 
policy and practical standpoint. These 
able Senators have most eloquently de- 
scribed on the Senate floor their findings 
with reference to these bills. With re- 
spect to almost any other type of legis- 
lation, Mr. President, except the so- 
called civil rights bills, their able efforts 
would have persuaded a majority of 
Senators that these measures were ill- 
conceived and would, if enacted, cause 
immense harm, not only to the basic 
structure of our federated republican 
form of government, but also to the 
people of the country themselves. I 
consider it a tragedy that the proponents 
of these measures, with few exceptions, 
during the past 2 weeks, have absented 
themselves from the Senate floor and 
have deprived themselves of the most 
pertinent information with respect to 
the measures of which they advocate en- 
actment into law. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the conclusion is inescapable that 
either the proponents of these measures 
are already aware, deep down in their 
hearts, of the despicable nature of the 
bills which they support, or else they 
lack the courage to listen to the devastat- 
ing and utterly realistic analyses of their 
proposals, which have been delivered 
during the course of the last 2 weeks. 

Yes, Mr. President, I certainly do fear 
for any vote under these circumstances 
to be taken by the Senate on so-called 
civil rights bills. Every circumstance 
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surrounding their consideration is-indic- 
ative of a closed eye, ear, and mind ap- 
proach by their supporters and propo- 
nents. Oblivious to the obvious demerits 
of these so-called civil rights bills, they 
appear intent on forcing these dastardly 
and sadistic legislative lynchings on the 
people of the Nation. I shudder to think 
that such attitudes could be brought 
about even by the political potency of 
minority bloc votes, yet a realistic at- 
titude leaves room for no other con- 
clusion. 

A number of Senators from outside the 
South have referred to the efforts of 
southern Senators to inform the Senate 
on the stupidity of the tragic step which 
they are contemplating as a filibuster. 
Mr. President, if the attempts of the 
southern Senators to realistically face 
and appraise the proposed so-called civil 
rights measures, in an effort to prevent 
the disruption of the domestic tran- 
quillity of the country and intense dam- 
age to the status of the relations between 
the races, and in the further effort to 
protect the Constitution of the United 
States and the legal precepts underlying 
the operation of our system of govern- 
ment, which have promoted the greatest 
degree of individual liberty known on 
the face of the earth—if this is a fili- 
buster—then, Mr. President, I can only 
say that the other Senators should pray 
that they be given the courage and the 
foresight to join the southern Senators 
in the filibuster; otherwise, the judg- 
ment of posterity will be harsh indeed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amendment which I have of- 
fered would not correct the shortcomings 
or defects of the measure before the Sen- 
ate, but it would improve upon it. The 
section which I propose to amend reads 
as follows: 

§ 1509. Obstruction of certain court orders 

Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion, willfully prevents, obstructs, impedes, 
or interferes with or willfully endeavors to 
prevent, obstruct, impede, or interfere with 
the due exercise of rights or the performance 
of duties under any order, judgment, or de- 
cree of a court of the United States which 
(1) directs that any person or class of per- 
sons shall be admitted to any school, or (2) 
directs that any person or class of persons 
shall not be denied admission to any school 
because of race or color, or (3) approves any 
plan of any State or local agency the effect 
of which is or will be to permit any person 
or class of persons to be admitted to any 
school, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than two years, or 
both. 

Mr. President, that is a very harsh 
remedy; and the language of the pro- 
visions is so general that they could very 
well be interpreted to mean that the mere 
exercise of freedom of speech, in order 
to express the point of view that a white 
man should associate with persons of his 
own race, and that colored men and 
colored women should associate with 
those of their own race, and that it is 
desirable that they should continue to 
do so, would—if such provisions were 
strictly applied and enforced—subject all 
who expressed such points of view—to 
fines of as much as $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for 2 years, or both, 
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Certainly it can properly be argued 
that if a person were to express himself, 
even in forceful terms, as believing that 
each race should maintain its purity and 
that each race should avoid practices 
which would lead to amalgamation of 
the races, he should not be subject to the 
invoking of such criminal sanctions. 
However, I feel that under the language 
I have read just now, such sanctions 
could be invoked. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is only one of the defects of 
the legislation now proposed. 

At this time I should like to address 
myself in more general terms to the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. President, the legislation now pro- 
posed, which generally is referred to as 
civil rights legislation, is overwhelm- 
ingly opposed by the majority of people 
of my State and of the other States of 
the South. Since the time of Aristotle, 
it has been said that a law is a good law 
and a sound law only if it is enforcible, 
in the sense that the majority of the peo- 
ple in the community wish to see it 
enforced. 

Prohibition was never accepted by 
large numbers of our people. Because 
of that, the laws prohibiting the use of 
alcohol proved ineffective, and eventually 
they had to be repealed. When the ma- 
jority of the people in a community 
thought that the moderate use of alco- 
holic beverages was not wrong, they dis- 
regarded laws prohibiting their use. The 
disregard of those laws tended to result 
in the disregard of other laws and in the 
breakdown of law enforcement gen- 
erally. 

Mr. President, if much of the so-called 
civil rights legislation were to be en- 
acted, and if an attempt were to be 
made to enforce it in the South, where 
the majority of the citizens strongly be- 
lieve in segregation, I believe there would 
be general disregard of the law and, to 
some extent, contempt for all other Fed- 
eral laws along the same lines. 

If the advocates of civil rights legis- 
lation believe that civil rights of certain 
citizens are being denied in the South, 
a better approach for them to take in 
achieving full rights for those citizens 
of the South would be for them to con- 
vince the majority of the citizens of the 
South that they were guilty of injustice 
and wrongdoing. Those advocates 
should appeal by persuasion and educa- 
tion, rather than by force, if they feel 
that the South is depriving some of its 
citizens of their rights. They should 
address themselves to the sense of jus- 
tice of southerners, rather than attempt 
by force to impose their views on the 
South. 

On Monday, June 17, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] made a personal 
statement, in the Recor, in which he 
disassociated himself from the statement 
by 14 northern and western Democrats 
that they would use any means available 
to them in order to place on the Sen- 
ate calendar the civil rights bill, which 
has come over from the House. The 
Senator from Oregon felt that an at- 
tempt to use Senate rule XIV, by means 
of a partisan interpretation of that rule, 
which was not the intent of the framers 
of the rule, in order to get House Reso- 
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lution 6127 on to the Senate calendar, 
would be procedurally unjustified. Sen- 
ator Morse stated that expediency is no 
synonym for liberalism. He suggested 
that he believes that the use by a liberal 
of just and reasonable procedures, in 
accomplishing his ends, is more impor- 
tant than accomplishment of the end 
itself. This is nothing more than the 
age-old prohibition that the end does 
not justify the means. By the same 
token, the imposition on the South, by 
force, of legislation contrary to south- 
ern morals and customs—upon a South 
which is implacably opposed to such leg- 
islation—does not justify the end sought 
to be accomplished. 

If civil rights advocates believe the end 
sought is desirable, let them not forget 
that the end will be defeated if the means 
used violate the sense of justice of the 
communities and the States where these 
means will be employed. 

The Senator from Illinois has intro- 
duced into the Recorp voluminous sta- 
tistics in an attempt to prove that the 
South is denying to the Negro his voting 
rights. For the most part, these sta- 
tistics constitute a comparison of the 
voting status of Negroes in the South 
with the voting status of Negroes of 
the North. It would have been far more 
meaningful for him to have compared 
Negro voter registration of the South of 
50 years ago—or even 10 years ago— 
with that of today, because the Senator 
from Illinois knows full well that the 
customs and historical traditions of the 
two areas are vastly different. 

As a result of the Reconstruction pe- 
riod in the South after the Civil War, 
when former Confederates and Con- 
federate sympathizers were denied the 
right to vote, and when the electorate 
was composed of newly freed slaves and 
carpetbaggers, the southern people be- 
came very apprehensive with regard to 
the voting franchise. The fantastic cor- 
ruption and misgovernment that re- 
sulted during that era confirmed their 
fear. The Southern States, as a result, 
used various devices to assure that the 
excesses of the Reconstruction period 
would not reappear. Military occupa- 
tion and use of force produced a re- 
action in the South and caused irrepa- 
rable damage. This damage has been 
and is being overcome by processes of 
persuasion and education. 

The majority of the people in my 
State who are strongly for the principle 
of segregation, nevertheless believe that 
all citizens of voting age should have 
the right to vote, and should exercise 
it. Twenty years ago there were vir- 
tually no registered Negro voters in Lou- 
isiana. By 1948, 3 percent of the regis- 
tered voters of Louisiana were Negroes. 
By 1952 this figure had increased to 10 
percent of the electorate, and last year 
almost 15 percent of the registered vot- 
ers of Louisiana were Negroes. The Ne- 
groes constitute approximately 30 per- 
cent of the population of Louisiana. 
Thus, it can be seen that rapid prog- 
ress is being made in insuring that all 
Louisiana citizens of voting age who 
are otherwise qualified will be entitled to 
vote. 
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I am fearful that passage of this civil 
rights legislation will nullify the or- 
derly progress that has been made, in 
the same manner that reconstruction 
nullified the progress made between the 
end of the Civil War and the advent of 
the Reconstruction period. 

Mr. President, I should now like to 
trace a bit of history regarding the re- 
lationship of the Federal Government 
versus State and local governments dur- 
ing recent years. 

In the criminal field, particularly, the 
Federal Government continued all dur- 
ing that period for the most part to shy 
away from action except in the case of 
crimes that were interstate in character. 
A notable exception was the constitu- 
tional amendment of prohibition, the 
violation of which was made a Federal 
crime. As all Senators know, this at- 
tempt on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to regulate the actions of people 
proved a complete failure. In the large 
metropolitan areas of the North in par- 
ticular, prohibition proved to be ineffec- 
tual because the majority of the citizens 
of those areas believed that the use of 
alcohol in moderation was not wrong and 
that the Federal Government had no 
business regulating it. That type of law 
demanded the support of the people, in 
order to be effective. It was also the 
type of law which should be handled 
on a purely local basis, if it was to be 
effective at all. 

State and local governments should be 
permitted to regulate the action of such 
law as it is possible for them to regulate 
effectively. Without the support of the 
majority of the people in an area, a law 
will prove to be ineffectual. The States 
can effectively regulate with regard to 
the private rights of its citizens and the 
relation of its citizens to the State goy- 
ernments. There is, therefore, no real 
need for Federal power in this field. 

As I have pointed out before, this pro- 
posed civil rights legislation is opposed 
by the majority of the people in the very 
areas of the country where it intended 
to be most effective. The remedy or the 
objective to which this legislation sup- 
posedly is directed will not be accom- 
plished by the imposition of a law which 
is opposed by the majority of the people 
in a community. I am therefore con- 
vinced that this legislation will tend only 
to antagonize the people and lead in- 
stead to increasingly strained relations 
between the races and between Federal 
and State governments. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. We can- 
not change attitudes by law. If the 
civil rights advocates do not like the 
attitudes of the southern people, they 
should attempt to change the attitudes 
by persuasion and education. An at- 
tempt to impose laws on us which are 
foreign and alien to our concepts of 
right will only give ammunition and 
impetus to extremists within our midst. 

One aspect of these civil rights bills is 
that among them are always proposals 
that would deny the right to jury trials 
in criminal contempt cases. The argu- 
ment raised is that southern juries will 
not convict in civil rights cases. While 
I doubt that statement, I know that un- 
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less southern juries convict for what 
some persons consider to be crimes, then 
the making of this form of contempt a 
crime will not in and of itself make it 
enforcible. The very concept of a jury 
is that it is a check upon lawmakers. 
Without a jury, lawmakers could make 
many acts criminal which were not con- 
sidered to be such by the community. 
Although a jury is impaneled to deter- 
mine facts, and a judge instructs the 
jury as to the law, juries from time im- 
memorial have disregarded law when it 
offends their sense of justice and fair- 
ness. This is the ultimate check upon 
lawmakers which should not be done 
away with if the Anglo-American tradi- 
tion of justice is to continue. 

To the adyocates of civil rights, I say 
that until they can get southern juries 
to convict for alleged offenses, their at- 
tempt to impose this legislation upon 
the South will not be successful. I urge 
the advocates of civil rights legislation 
to use persuasion and education, rather 
than force, if they really and truly de- 
sire to accomplish the ends which they 
allegedly seek. 

Mr. President, some time ago the so- 
called Civil Rights Commission came to 
the State of Louisiana investigating con- 
ditions that existed in that State. Some 
of us had hoped that the effect of the 
report of that Commission would be to 
help find answers to many of the per- 
plexing problems before us. 

I had joined with a number of my col- 
leagues from the South in looking for- 
ward to this report. We felt that if the 
Commission endeavored to look into the 
areas it was charged to evaluate, in a 
fair, impartial, and realistic manner, it 
would find that many of the cries raised 
by various pressure groups were without 
merit. We were familiar with the fair 
approach to the problem that was being 
taken by the officials of our States, and 
we welcomed the opportunity to have 
the Commission demonstrate that actu- 
ally the leaders of the South were doing 
everything possible to look after the in- 
terests of the colored man. 

Unfortunately, we were doomed to dis- 
appointment. When the Commission 
filed its report, it was anything but un- 
biased. It was anything but factual. It 
was anything but fair. It was based 
upon evidence which would be excluded 
by any self-respecting court in the 
United States—State or Federal. It was 
loaded with weighted data, slanted sta- 
tistics, and biased conclusions. Its rec- 
ommendations, particularly in the field 
of voting rights, were ridiculous. 

After reading through the report of 
the Civil Rights Commission, I stated 
that, in my opinion, the report of this 
Commission contained the most ridicu- 
lous and most unsound recommenda- 
tions that have ever been made by any 
official Government agency. I said that 
it was the most extreme and ill-con- 
ceived report that I had ever read. 

The Civil Rights Commission was 
supposedly designed to fulfill three pur- 
poses: 

First. They were supposed to investi- 
gate deprivation of the right of citizens 
of the United States to vote by reason of 
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their race, color, creed, or other similar 
factors. 

Second. They were supposed to study 
and collect information relating to the 
legal developments which constitute a 
denial of equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution. 

What did they actually do? They 
sought and cited secondary sources as a 
means of proving preconceived notions. 
One of the most ridiculous features of 
the report of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion refers to the constitutional right of 
every American to have a good home in 
a good neighborhood. Actually, the 
Constitution provides no such right. If 
such a right has existed, then every city, 
hamlet, and crossroads community has 
been in violation of the Constitution 
since the days the Founding Fathers 
wrote it. The Commission would force 
integration in housing even when nei- 
ther the white nor the colored people 
wanted it. The white man would be 
denied the right to live among those of 
his race; and the colored man would 
equally be denied the right to live among 
those of his race. 

This is not my idea of civil rights. 

I was not at all surprised that the 
Civil Rights Commission had recom- 
mended that it be continued indefinitely, 
They had found a place at the public 
trough and they were ready to pass a law 
to say that their jobs must be continued 
forever—whether they were needed or 
not. That is not unusual with regard 
to Federal commissions or Federal 
bureaus. 

Unfortunately, that Commission was 
continued in business at the close of the 
last session of Congress. I shall try to 
demonstrate why I saw that this was 
unfortunate. 

A little over a week ago, the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr, 
Dopp] addressed the Senate on the sub- 
ject of civil rights. As I have said on 
previous occasions, I have the greatest 
respect for the judgment of the Senator 
from Connecticut and, as far as I am 
concerned, his sincerity is unquestioned. 
In opening his remarks he referred to 
February 15 as a day that would be re- 
membered since it marked the opening 
of a crucial deliberation which would 
determine whether Congress would re- 
form through its action conditions that 
existed in the South. 

In the course of his remarks, the good 
Senator said: 

One of the fruits of the Civil Rights Act 
was the creation of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission, which has made a serious and 
responsible investigation into the denial of 
voting rights, and issued a report which is a 
milestone in the struggle for civil liberties, 


He said that, while the report was not 
exhaustive, it did spell out the general 
scope and pattern of the denial of vot- 
ing rights. He then quoted some figures, 
In quoting those figures he mentioned 
that “in 46 out of the 64 parishes of Loui- 
siana, the number of registered Negroes 
has actually declined since 1956, in some 
eases by dramatic proposition. In Red 
River County, the number has dropped 
from 1,360 to 16; in St. Landry County 
from 13,060 to 7,821; in Webster County 
from 1,776 to 83.” 
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He wound up his remarks on this sub- 
ject by stating: 

I hope that no one will dispute these 
facts since they are given to us by competent 
authority and are easily verified. 


I was sorry that I had to dispute those 
facts on February 15, and I am sorry to 
have to repeat my objections today, but 
I feel it necessary, since I feel that the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
is one of many honorable men who have 
been misled and deceived by some of 
the statements made by the so-called 
Civil Rights Commission. There is a 
great deal to be disputed in these figures, 
and from what I have read and seen the 
figures contained in that report can cer- 
tainly not be classed as facts. Let us 
look at the figures. 

In the first place, Louisiana does not 
have counties, it has parishes. This is 
insignificant, perhaps, but it is indicative 
of the lack of thoroughness of this re- 
port. 

Now, the able Senator from Connecti- 
cut said, and I quote from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of February 15, 1960: 

Here are some of the facts that emerged 
from this partial study, based on the most 
recent census and State registration figures. 


At that point he quoted figures from 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee. I have not 
checked into the figures of the other 
States, but if they are as inaccurate as 
the Louisiana figures, they were not 
worthy to have been printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

As I mentioned, the so-called facts 
uncovered that the Negro registration in 
3 Louisiana parishes had declined by 
more than 8,000. This would indicate 
that by now deep inroads had been made 
into the Negro registration in Louisiana. 
This is not true, as I will bring out in a 
little while. 

The so-called facts of the Civil Rights 
Commission also said that their report 
was not exhaustive because of the many 
deliberative roadblocks placed in their 
path, This also is not true. 

If any Senator today merely picked 
up the telephone and called Baton 
Rouge, La., and asked how many colored 
folks were registered in the State of 
Louisiana today, he would find that, in- 
stead of there being less—instead of the 
number being reduced by some 90 per- 
cent as indicated by the so-called Civil 
Rights Commission—the number has 
actually been increased by 26,000. There 
are more than 26,000 more Negroes reg- 
istered in Louisiana today than there 
were at the time that the so-called Civil 
Rights Commission reported as facts 
that the Negro registration in Louisiana 
was in the process of being reduced by 
some 90 percent. 

The Commission also made a state- 
ment in their report that the number of 
colored registrants had actually declined 
since 1956. In making this statement 
they did not bother to say that the white 
registration had also declined since that 
time, and they did not bother to give the 
reason for that decline. They preferred 
to have well-meaning Senators believe 
that this decline was due to efforts to 
keep Negroes from exercising their 
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rights as American citizens. This was 
not the case. 

The reason why the number of reg- 
istered voters declined in Louisiana after 
1956 is that in 25 parishes all voters are 
required to register every 4 years, and 
in the other 39 parishes the registrars 
are required to clean up their rolls every 
4 years. The law previously provided 
this be done every 2 years, to remove 
the names of those who failed to vote, 
but it has been changed to every 4 years. 

There is nothing un-American about 
such a program. When this was done, 
the names of a lot of white people and 
colored people were removed from the 
rolls. Actually, the names of a lot more 
white people were removed from the rolls 
than names of colored people. 

After the Commission filed its report, 
we had a gubernatorial election in Lou- 
isiana. This provided an additional in- 
centive to vote in the election. Both 
white and colored registrations increased 
rapidly, and the total figure for regis- 
tration is now close to the alltime high. 
The difference is obviously represented 
by names of those who did not belong on 
the rolls because of death, movement 
from the State, or similar reasons. 

Now let us talk about the so-called 
roadblocks that the Commission said 
it encountered. 

The Civil Rights Commission went 
down to Louisiana and did not have 
much success. That is true. As a mat- 
ter of fact they did not achieve much 
of anything. They might as well have 
stayed home and written a letter down 
to Louisiana and asked the local news- 
paper reporters to mail them some in- 
formation, because, as it turned out, they 
did everything wrong and, as might be 
expected, they screamed “foul,” cried 
“roadblocks,” and otherwise blamed 
other people for their mistakes. 

When the Civil Rights Commission 
visited Louisiana, they could not get the 
registration books from the local reg- 
istrars. The reason they did not get 
the books is that they never did get a 
court order. The Federal judge who 
turned them down when they finally 
tried to get various powers, said that in 
his opinion he would have been glad to 
give them the order, but they never 
asked for it. 

The fact of the matter is that the Civil 
Rights Commission went down to Louisi- 
ana assuming they had the powers of a 
band of Hitlers and assuming that they 
did not have to obey the Constitution, 
any laws of the United States, or the 
laws of the States of the Union. That is 
the group that is recommending that 
they be given even greater power from 
additional so-called civil rights legisla- 
tion. 

The local registrars in Louisiana were 
as much as 250 miles away from where 
the Civil Rights Commission was sitting. 
When the Commission tried to subpena 
the books, the law of Louisiana would 
not let those registrars send them be- 
cause that would be taking those books 
away from the office where the State 
laws say they will be kept at all times. 
The honest-election laws of the State 
of Louisiana require that those registra- 
tion books be kept in the proper office 
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in order that people will be able to regis- 
ter at any time that the office is open. 
The Civil Rights Commission merely 
wanted to flout that civil right. 

There is another point. The Federal 
law says that if some board or agency 
of the Federal Government wants to in- 
vestigate a man, they must tell him the 
crime of which he is accused, they must 
give him the right to have counsel, and 
they must give him the right to examine 
and ask questions of those who are testi- 
fying against him. The Civil Rights 
Commission ignored that law when it 
visited Louisiana. It drew up some rules 
and tried to proceed in a fashion that 
did not permit any of these rights to 
exist.. When it did that it ran afoul of 
the Administrative Procedures Act. 
They are now up before the Supreme 
Court. In my opinion the Supreme 
Court would have to stultify itself in 
order to hold that the Civil Rights Com- 
mission had a right to put people on trial 
and take all sorts of adverse testimony 
without giving those people a right to 
defend themselves and a right to cross- 
examine those who testified against 
them. 

We could sum up the activities of the 
Civil Rights Commission in Louisiana 
by saying that it did everything it could 
to deny the people of Louisiana their 
civil rights. 

Mr. President, at a subsequent date 
I shall go into this issue much more 
thoroughly. At the present time I am 
prepared to yield the floor, and I there- 
fore suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, who 
suggested the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] sug- 
gested the absence of a quorum. 

Teas HOLLAND. I object, Mr. Presi- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will continue 
the call of the roll. 

The rollcall was resumed and con- 
cluded, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aiken Douglas Kefauver 
Allott Dworshak Kuchel 
Anderson Eastland Lausche 
Bartlett Ellender Long, Hawail 
Beall Engle Long, La. 
Bennett McClelian 
Bible Fong McNamara 
Brunsdale Frear Magnuson 
Bush Goidwater Mansfield 
Byrd, Va Gore Martin 
Byrd, W. Va Gruening Monroney 
Cannon Hart Morton 
Capehart Hartke Moss 
Carison Hayden Mundt 
Carroll Hickenlooper Murray 
Case, N.J. Hill Muskie 
Case, S. Dak. Holland Pastore 
Chavez ruska Prouty 
Church Humphrey Proxmire 
Clark Jackson Randolph 
Cooper Javits Robertson 
Cotton Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Curtis Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Dirksen Jordan Schoeppel 
Dodd Keating Scott 
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— SR Pamma Young N. Dak. 
Sparkman Wiley Young, Ohio 
Stennis Williams, Del. 
Symington Williams, N.J 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, did I 
understand the Chair to announce that 
a quorum is present? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia de- 
sire me to yield to him? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have a brief state- 
ment which I desire to make, but I shall 
not make it in the time of my distin- 
guished colleague. I understand he has 
an extremely able speech to deliver which 
deals with several aspects of the sub- 
ject that has been touched upon here, 
and therefore I shall, with deep apprecia- 
tion to my colleague for offering to allow 
me some of his time, forgo that oppor- 
tunity now. I shall probably seek rec- 
ognition sometime tomorrow to discuss 
briefly what has emanated from another 
section of the country, to endeavor to 
provoke race riots in the South, which 
was started a week before we took up 
this legislation. It is a part of the whole 
pattern of that procedure. I shall speak 
on some other aspects of it briefly to- 
morrow. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am grateful for 
the generosity of my distinguished senior 
colleague from Georgia, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the distinguished 
Senator from California for an insertion 
in the Recorp, and that in yielding to 
him I do not forfeit my right to the floor; 
nor will it be construed as a second 
speech on any subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(At this point Mr. TALMADGE yielded 
to Mr. EncLE for an insertion in the REC- 
ORD.) 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TALMADGE. As I understand, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lonc] has an amend- 
ment pending to the substitute offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I understand fur- 
ther that I am entitled to address my- 
self to the Long amendment without my 
remarks counting as a speech on the 
principal question. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is right in his assumption. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
had intended offering an amendment 
myself at this time. In view of the fact 
that the amendment of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Louisiana 
is now pending at the desk, it will not 
be necessary for me to do so. However, 
I do desire at this time to send to the 
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desk the amendment with the request 
that it be printed in the Record at this 
point and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
received and printed and will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
true significance of the term “civil 
rights” has become obscured by the po- 
litical connotations given it in recent 
years. 

Historically and constitutionally, the 
civil rights of the American people are 
those inalienable individual freedoms 
which are insured in perpetuity by the 
Bill of Rights of our Constitution. 

They are the rights which begin with 
freedom of religion and extend through 
all other rights not prohibited to the 
individual by the Constitution. 

They do not include fancied rights 
synthesized in the imaginations of po- 
litical opportunists as lures for the votes 
of this or that pivotal minority. 

Neither are they sometime things to 
be alternately enjoyed and denied ac- 
cording to the dictates of expediency or 
the whims of whatever majority may be 
in control of Congress at any given time. 

Our Founding Fathers knew from the 
lessons of history that people lose their 
civil rights because of governmental ac- 
tion. And it was in recognition of that 
fact of life that they wrote into the Bill 
of Rights express prohibitions against 
any governmental interference with the 
enjoyment of them. 

While it hardly is likely that the fram- 
ers of our form of government consid- 
ered any of the rights which they enu- 
merated in the Constitution to be any 
more or less important than others, it is 
most interesting to note that only one 
was specified more than once. 

That is the right of trial by jury 
which is guaranteed in four separate 
passages of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. 

Section 2 of article I provides that 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury. 


The fifth amendment states that 

No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous offense, un- 
less on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury. 

The sixth amendment guarantees 
that— 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed. 


And the seventh amendment specifies 
that— 
In suits at common law, where the value 


in controversy shall exceed $20, the right 
of trial by jury shall be preserved. 


No other conclusion can be drawn 
from the sum of those four passages, Mr. 
President, but that the men who found- 
ed this Nation considered the right of 
trial by jury to be fundamental to the 
preservation of individual liberty and 
the maintenance of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

And it is more coincidental, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that those who have cried the 
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loudest for legislation to force compli- 
ance with their notions of civil rights 
are also those who have been the most 
active in seeking to weaken, circum- 
scribe and destroy the right of trial by 
jury. 

The most recent case in point is found 
in the debates leading up to the un- 
fortunate passage of the misnamed 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 by the ist 
session of the 85th Congress. 

Proponents of that legislation wanted 
a statute which would have permitted 
the summary punishment without jury 
trial of individuals accused by the At- 
torney General of the United States of 
violating someone’s civil rights. They 
argued in defense of their position that 
Congress already had set the precedent 
for such action in enacting 28 regulatory 
acts beginning with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Act of 1887. 

Happily, that bill was shorn of its in- 
famous part by the Senate; but un- 
happily, with regard to voting, it placed 
an unconstitutional qualification upon 
the right of trial by jury in that it au- 
thorized Federal judges to impose jail 
sentences up to 45 days and fines up to 
$300 without jury trials. 

It cannot be denied, Mr. President, 
that Congress in conditioning the right 
of trial by jury and by placing a dollars- 
and-cents premium upon its exercise 
violated the constitutional prohibition 
against the enactment of laws respect- 
ing the enjoyment of rights enumerated 
in the Bill of Rights. 

I wish to reiterate, Mr. President, the 
strong feelings about that so-called 
compromise which I expressed before 
the Senate at the time it was adopted; 
I said: 

If a thing is right, it is right and it must 
be upheld. If it is wrong, it is wrong and 
it must be denied. 

There is no middle ground when it comes 
to fundamental truths and basicrights. The 
question of right and wrong is a question 
of black and white. There can be no shad- 
ing of gray in the definition of either. 

That is true of the right of Americans to 
trial by jury. 

2 right either is fundamental or it is 
not. 

That right either is guaranteed by the 
Constitution or it is not. 

That right either is inalienable with the 
individual or it is not. 

If our Founding Fathers had meant that 
the right of trial by jury should depend up- 
on the benign generosity of an appointed 
Federal judge, I believe they would have so 
specified in the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. 

If our Founding Fathers had felt that it 
was constitutional for appointed Federal 
judges to incarcerate American citizens for 
45 days and fine them $300 on their own 
arbitrary motions, I believe they would have 
so provided in the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. 


It was on that same occasion, Mr. 
President, that I sought to emphasize 
that the mere fact that trial by jury has 
been denied in 28 instances is no justifi- 
cation for denying it a 29th time. As I 
stated at that time: 


Jury trial opponents have sought to make 
much of the fact that there are now 28 
laws under which Congress has authorized 
contempt proceedings without jury trials. 
Granted that that is true, it must be pointed 
out that none of them apply to individuals; 
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and even assuming they did, there is no 
logic under which justice can be built upon 
injustice or two wrongs added together to 
make a right. 


One of the most lamentable develop- 
ments of modern history, Mr. President, 
has been the ever-broadening tendency 
to extend the jurisdiction of courts of 
equity so as to invest them, in effect, 
with the enforcement of criminal laws. 

The result has been to frustrate the 
administration of justice at the hand of a 
jury of one’s peers and to substitute gov- 
ernment by injunction for government 
by law. 

The right of trial by jury both in 
criminal cases and in suits at common 
law was aptly described by the distin- 
guished senior Senators from North and 
South Carolina [Messrs. Ervin and 
JOHNSTON] in their minority report on 
the Senate version of the 1957 civil rights 
bill as the best part of the inheritance 
of America from England.” They em- 
phasized that trial by jury “is the best 
security of the people against govern- 
mental oppression,” and pointed out that 
“tyranny on the bench is as objection- 
able as tyranny on the throne.” 

The early history of this Nation af- 
fords a graphic example of the tyranny 
which results from denial of trial by jury 
in the attempt by King George III to en- 
force the Stamp Act and other oppressive 
measures through the Courts of Ad- 
miralty in which trial by jury was not 
permitted. 

As we all know, our forefathers listed 
deprivation of “the benefits of trial by 
jury” as one of the “injuries and usurpa- 
tions” which led them to fight for their 
independence. 

Those who contend that trial by jury 
should be limited or denied because 
juries sometimes do not convict either 
forget or choose to ignore that the basis 
of American jurisprudence is that the 
accused is presumed to be innocent until 
proved guilty. Only in totalitarian 
countries is it otherwise; and, to my 
mind, it would be far better for 100 
guilty men to go free than for 1 inno- 
cent person to be punished. 

No freeman, Mr. President, should be 
forced by his government to place his 
life, freedom, or property in jeopardy, 
except upon the judgment of a jury of 
12 of his equals. 

It is true, Mr. President, that juries 
sometimes err. But I submit that it is 
far more likely that any error made will 
be made by one judge secure in his life 
tenure rather than by 12 impartial citi- 
zens cognizant of the fact that their 
fates, too, might someday rest in the 
hands of their peers. 

Iam in complete agreement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the werds of the great lib- 
eral—the late Senator George W. Norris, 
of Nebraska—who declared, in this 
Chamber, in advocating the passage of 
the Norris-La Guardia Act, in 1932: 

I agree that any man charged with con- 
tempt in any court of the United States, in 
any case, no matter what it is, ought to have 
a jury trial. It is no answer to say that 
there will sometimes be juries which will not 
convict. That is a charge which can be made 


against our jury system. Every man who 
has tried lawsuits before juries, every man 


who has ever presided in court and heard 
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jury trials, knows that juries make mistakes, 
as all other human beings do, and they some- 
times render verdicts which seem almost ob- 
noxious. But it is the best system I know of. 
I would not have it abolished; and when I 
see how juries will really do justice when 
a biased and prejudiced judge is trying to 
lead them astray I am confirmed in my 
opinion that after all, our jury system is 
one which the American people, who believe 
in liberty and justice, will not dare to sur- 
render. I like to have trial by jury preserved 
in all kinds of cases where there is a dispute 
of facts. 


Mr. President, George W. Norris was 
one of the greatest liberals of all time 
ever to occupy a seat in this body; and his 
statement which I have just concluded 
reading is one of the greatest tributes to 
our system of jurisprudence, particularly 
our jury system, that I have ever heard. 

Mr. President, it is out of my convic- 
tion of the enduring truth of the prin- 
ciple enunciated by Senator Norris that 
I have submitted and sent to the desk— 
from which it will be called up in due 
course—my amendment which proposes, 
among other things, to amend titles 18 
and 28 of the United States Code, so as 
to guarantee that all individuals cited 
for contempt in Federal courts shall have 
“a speedy and public trial by an im- 
partial jury of the State and district 
wherein the contempt shall have been 
committed.” 

Furthermore, Mr. President, my 
amendment specifies that no person can 
be bound by a Federal injunction unless 
one of three essential conditions is met. 
They are: 

First. Unless the individual is a party 
to the proceeding. 

Second. Unless the individual is named 
in the injunction and is served with a 
true copy of it; or 

Third. Unless the injunction is read 
and explained by a judge in open court, 
in the presence of the individual named 
in it. 

The amendment would apply, Mr. 
President, to all cases of contempt of 
court involving individuals, except in in- 
stances of contempt committed in the 
presence of the court. 

Mr. President, I have made my amend- 
ment applicable only to individuals, for 
two reasons: First, because the right of 
trial by jury is one of the rights vested 
by the Constitution in the individual; 
and, second, because I have no desire to 
upset the Nation’s body of regulatory 
law, without having a full study of all its 
ramifications made. 

However, I wish to inform the Senate 
that I personally favor assuring the right 
of trial by jury in all cases in which facts 
are to be determined, with the sole ex- 
ception of cases of direct contempt com- 
mitted in the presence of the court. And 
I would be pleased to join with Senators 
who profess an interest in protecting the 
civil rights of Americans to make cer- 
tain that every American, corporate or 
individual, is accorded that right, when 
before the courts. 

The enactment of such a law, Mr. 
President, would protect all Americans 
from abuses arising through misuse of 
the judicial power of contempt, and 
would constitute the most significant 
civil-rights legislation to come out of 
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Congress since the adoption of the Bill 
of Rights. 

Turning to title IT of my amendment, 
Mr. President, I view with grave concern 
the increasing tendency of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to act upon 
lower court decisions without hearing 
oral arguments on the points at issue. 

Nothing in the rules of the Supreme 
Court authorizes the determination of 
cases without oral arguments, unless 
they are waived by the parties concerned. 
Yet, during the 1957-58 term that tri- 
bunal acted without the benefit of hear- 
ings in a total of 153 cases. 

While I have not had an opportunity 
to do any further research on the mat- 
ter, Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
a similar situation prevailed during the 
1958-59 term of the Court. 

Mr. President, I am as opposed to 
gag rule in our courts as I am to gag rule 
in our legislative chambers. Freedom 
of speech and the right to be heard are 
inherent in our American tradition; and 
when they are infringed upon, it is the 
duty of Congress to provide an imme- 
diate remedy, through the legislative 
process. 

It is my conviction, Mr. President, 
that the ends of full justice are not be- 
ing served by the present procedures 
of the Supreme Court; and it is out of 
that deep conviction that I am propos- 
ing, as part 2 of my amendment, to 
add to chapter 133 of title 28 of the 
United States Code a new paragraph 
which would read as follows: 

The Supreme Court shall not, upon re- 
view of any case, affirm, modify, vacate, set 
aside, or reverse any judgment, decree, or 
order of any court unless each party to 
such case has been accorded full oppor- 
tunity for hearing thereon before the Su- 
preme Court, including opportunity for the 
eee ee of oral argument before such 

ourt. 


I believe it is in the best interests of 
all Americans, Mr. President, that such a 
pe be enacted at the earliest possible 

e. 

With reference to title III of my 
amendment, Mr. President, the Consti- 
tution of the United States sets forth 
specific qualifications which must be met 
by those who desire to serve as Presi- 
dent or as Members of either of the 
two Houses of Congress. But the Con- 
stitution is completely and strangely 
silent on the question of the qualifica- 
tions which should be possessed by 
by Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Section 2 of article II specifies that 
Justices shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent “by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.” 

Section 1 of article III provides that 
Justices “shall hold their offices dur- 
ing good behavior, and shall at stated 
times receive for their services a com- 
pensation which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office.” 

Those are the only references in the 
Constitution to the office of Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

And the only logical conclusion which 
can be drawn therefrom is that there is 
no legal limitation upon the President 
as to the background and experience of 
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those he nominates to serve on the 
bench of the Nation’s highest tribunal. 

He could appoint a plumber. 

He could appoint a high school 
student, 

He could appoint an alien. 

Or he could appoint himself. 

The failure of the framers of the Con- 
stitution to require that particular quali- 
fications be possessed by the principal 
jurists of the country was a source of 
grave concern to the citizens to whom it 
was submitted for ratification. The peo- 
ple foresaw great danger to the Republic 
in a wide-open Federal judiciary com- 
posed of handpicked judges appointed 
for life and exercising power limited only 
by whatever exceptions Congress might 
choose to make. 

Had it not been for the soothing as- 
surances of Alexander Hamilton, that 
point well might have jeopardized ap- 
proval of the Constitution. But Hamil- 
ton called such fears a phantom” and 
maintained that there were so few men 
with “sufficient skill in the laws to 
qualify them for the station of judges” 
that the public could count on the selec- 
tion of judges possessing “those quali- 
fications which fit men for the stations 
of judges.” 

Until the last quarter of a century, 
Hamilton’s assurances held true. But 
for the past 25 years we have seen the 
fears of the early citizens of this Repub- 
lic realized. 

We have seen appointments made on 
the basis of political persuasion rather 
than the qualifications of the appointees. 

The great mischief done by the result- 
ing revolutionary innovations in consti- 
tutional law is evidenced by the growing 
demand throughout the Nation for Con- 
gress to enact legislation restoring the 
Supreme Court to its appointed consti- 
tutional role. 

To illustrate my point, Mr. President, 
Jet us look at the present composition of 
the Supreme Court. 

Of the nine Justices, only five have had 
any judicial experience, and one of those 
received his experience as a police court 
judge. With the exception of Justice 
Brennan, none of the Justices had prior 
judicial experience of more than 5 years. 

Only two of the nine Justices ever 
served as judge of a State or Federal 
court of general jurisdiction. 

Only one of the nine Justices ever 
served as judge of a State appellate 
court. 

Only three of the nine Justices ever 
served as a judge of a Federal appellate 
court inferior to the Supreme Court. 

The backgrounds of the other Justices 
are those of Governor, Attorney General, 
Government official, and professor. 

A majority of the members of the 
present Court did not even devote their 
major efforts to the professional prac- 
tice of law before they were appointed 
to the bench. 

It is small wonder then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Supreme Court in recent 
years has been totally lacking in the 
restraint which must be inherent in 
the judicial process if judges are to ad- 
judicate the cases and issues before them 
in the light of the Constitution, the law, 
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and precedent, rather than their per- 
sonal prejudices or political opinions. 

The importance and necessity for 
judges to be possessed of restraint in- 
herent in the judicial process was mag- 
nificently stated by a Member of this 
body, the learned and distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] who himself is a graduate of the 
bench, in an address before the Texas 
bar in 1956. I would like to read from 
his remarks, as follows: 


What is the restraint inherent in the 
Judicial process? The answer to this query 
appears in the statements of Hamilton. 
The restraint inherent in the judicial proc- 
ess is the mental discipline which prompts 
a qualified occupant of a judicial office to 
lay aside his personal notion of what the 
law ought to be, and to base his decision on 
established legal precedents and rules. 

How is this mental discipline acquired? 
The answer to this question likewise appears 
in the statements of Hamilton. This men- 
tal discipline is ordinarily the product of 
long and laborious judicial work as a judge 
of an appellate court or a trial court of gen- 
eral jurisdiction. It is sometimes the prod- 
uct of long and laborious work as a teacher 
of law. It cannot be acquired by the oc- 
cupancy of an executive or legislative office, 
And, unhappily, it can hardly be acquired 
by those who come or return to the law in 
late life after spending most of their ma- 
ture years in other fields of endeavor. 

The reasons why the mental discipline re- 
quired to qualify one for a judicial office is 
ordinarily the product of long and laborious 
work as a practicing lawyer, or as an appel- 
late judge, or as & judge of a court of gen- 
eral jurisdiction are rather obvious. Prac- 
ticing lawyers and judges of courts of gen- 
eral jurisdiction perform their functions in 
the workaday world where men and women 
live, move, and have their being. To them, 
law is destitute of social value unless it has 
sufficient stability to afford reliable rules 
to govern the conduct of people, and unless 
it can be found with reasonable certainty 
in established legal precedents. An addi- 
tional consideration implants respect for 
established legal precedents in the minds of 
judges in courts of general jurisdiction and 
all appellate judges other than those who 
sit upon the Supreme Court of the United 
States. These judges are accustomed to have 
their decisions reviewed by higher courts 
and are certain to be reminded by reversals 
that they are subject to what Chief Justice 
Bleckley of the Supreme Court of Georgia 
called “the fallibility which is inherent in 
all courts except those of last resort” if they 
attempt to substitute their personal notions 
of what they think the law ought to be for 
the law as it is laid down in established 
legal precedents. 


Mr. President, the fact that a man may 
possess a brilliant intellect, have fine at- 
tributes of character, and be actuated by 
the loftiest of motives does not neces- 
sarily qualify him to serve as a judge. 
Men who are excellent teachers, suc- 
cessful executives, and outstanding leg- 
islators do not automatically possess 
those characteristics which shape the 
temperament of a true judge. 

Regardless of how one may feel about 
given decisions of the Supreme Court, 
any fairminded person will agree that 
its present members are gentlemen of 
notable attainment and outstanding ac- 
complishments in their fields. But the 
fact nevertheless remains that the ma- 
jority of them have not labored as prac- 
ticing lawyers or as judges in State and 
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Federal courts inferior to the Supreme 
Court. Consequently, events have found 
them either unable or unwilling to sub- 
ject themselves to judicial restraint or 
to sublimate their own beliefs and con- 
clusions to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the land. 

For the past 25 years the Senate has 
made little use of its constitutional 
power to advise with and consent to the 
appointments of Supreme Court Justices 
by the President. By and large, con- 
firmations of nominations have been 
made without record votes. 

It is more than passingly strange to 
note, Mr. President, that the degree of 
judicial usurpation of legislative power 
has been in the same proportion that the 
Senate has failed to exercise its power 
and responsibilities with respect to the 
confirmation of Justices. 

Congress has the power to restore the 
Court to its proper function not only 
through the limitation of its jurisdiction 
but also under paragraph 18, section 8, 
article I of the Constitution which 
states: 

The Congress shall have power to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States or in any department or of- 
ficer thereof, 


It is under authority of that para- 
graph, Mr. President, that I am propos- 
ing the addition of a new paragraph to 
section 1 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. That new paragraph would read 
as follows: 


No person shall be appointed after the 
date of enactment of this ph to the 
office of Chief Justice of the United States 
or to the office of Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court unless, at the time of his 
appointment, he has had at least 5 years of 
Judicial service. As used in this 

“judicial service“ means service as an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court, a judge 
of a court of appeals or district court of the 
United States, or a justice or judge of the 
highest court of a State. 


Since the Constitution is silent as to 
the qualifications which Justices should 
possess, Mr. President, I feel it is incum- 
bent upon Congress to bind the Chief 
Executive by at least minimum require- 
ments which must be met by his appoint- 
ees to the Nation’s Highest Bench. 

Since Congress already has acted to 
determine the number of Justices who 
sit on the Court, the amount of their 
salaries, the conditions of their retire- 
ment and the number of their assistants, 
surely it is not unreasonable that it now 
should take steps to make certain that 
the Justices themselves are possessed of 
the tempering influence of detached con- 
sideration of legal problems which can be 
attained only through the highest type of 
judicial experience. 

I do not believe anyone will dispute the 
fact, Mr. President, that it is in the best 
interests of this Nation and of the 
Supreme Court that Congress act to 
assure that Supreme Court Justices 
henceforth will be selected only from 
among the country’s best available legal 
talent. 
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The preservation and maintenance of 
our constitutional, republican form of 
government, Mr. President, demands 
such action. 

And in proceeding to title IV, Mr. 
President, I think it would be well to in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to the 
responsible criticism of the usurpations 
of the Supreme Court which is being 
heard with increasing frequency. 

Throughout the Nation there is a 
swelling public outery for Congress to 
act to restore the Court to its appointed 
constitutional role as the interpreter 
rather than the giver of the Nation’s 
laws. 

The Court’s arrogations of legislative 
power and encroachments upon the 
rights of the States and individual citi- 
zens have become so flagrant as to draw 
the stinging rebuke of the Conference 
of State Chief Justices and subsequently 
the American Bar Association recom- 
mended specific legislation to put a halt 
to the Court’s invasions of States rights 
and the powers of Congress. 

The High Tribunal, according to the 
judges of the highest courts of the in- 
dividual States, has adopted the “role 
of policymaker without proper judicial 
restraint,” has “assumed primarily leg- 
islative powers” and has allowed the in- 
dividual views of its members to “over- 
ride a dispassionate consideration of 
what is or is not constitutionally war- 
ranted.” 

The State chief justices declared that 
the Supreme Court’s recent decisions 
“raise at least considerable doubt as to 
the validity of that American boast that 
we have a government of laws and not of 
men.” 

That concern of the country about this 
situation prompted the significant de- 
bates which took place during the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress on the ques- 
tion of the so-called Jenner-Butler and 
Smith bills. 

I supported both measures whole- 
heartedly and expect to give my support 
to the same or similar bills which may 
come before this Senate in the future. 

However, it was my conviction then— 
and it is my conviction now—that as 
worthy as those or similar pieces of leg- 
islation may be, they do not go far enough 
to correct for all time the judicial trends 
which are so alarming to those of us 
who believe the Constitution of the 
United States means word for word 
what it says. 

That is true because they do not seek 
to correct the decision which set the pat- 
tern for the current wave of judicial 
usurpation—the Supreme Court’s ruling 
of May 17, 1954, in the case of Brown 
et al. v. Board of Education of Topeka 
(347 US. 483, 98 L. Ed. 873, 74 S. Ct. 
686, 38 AL. R. 2d 1180), which held that 
State and local governments could not 
operate public schools for different races 
on a separate, but equal, basis. 

As I earlier stated, undoubtedly the 
reason that decision has not heretofore 
been included in any of the proposed 
corrective measures lies in the false emo- 
tional factors which have been injected 
into it and the hypocritical actions of 
others in playing power politics with it. 
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But, Mr. President, I wish to point 
out and to emphasize as vigorously as 
I know how that so long as that decision 
is allowed to stand this Nation will never 
be free from the threat of judicial dic- 
tatorship and the Constitution and the 
rights of the American people will for- 
ever be subject to the whims of the men 
who transiently occupy the Supreme 
Court bench. 

The Brown decision represents a com- 
plete departure from judicial decisions 
based on the Constitution, the law, and 
established legal precedent. It substi- 
tutes in their stead bald court edicts 
based upon so-called modern authority 
and the personal opinions of the Jus- 
tices. 

The Brown decision raises grave con- 
stitutional questions, the disturbing and 
far-reaching ramifications of which can- 
not be obscured by a racial smokescreen. 

In writing the Brown decision the Su- 
preme Court ignored 105 years of judi- 
cial precedent, the clear meaning of the 
10th amendment, and the obvious intent 
of the 14th amendment. 

It overruled at least five of its own 
decisions, at least 18 Federal district and 
circuit court decisions, and at least 59 
State and Territorial court decisions. 

It cited as its only authority books 
and treatises on sociology and psychol- 
ogy written by men of questionable back- 
ground and doubtful loyalty. 

It was unable to point to a single law 
or legal precedent to support its decision. 
It could not because there were none— 
they were all on the other side. 

It substituted “modern authority” for 
the Constitution, “intangible considera- 
tions” for legal precedent and “we can- 
not turn the clock back” doctrine for the 
intent of the framers of the Constitution 
and its amendments. 

The Court found it necessary to jump 
a number of high hurdles in order to 
reach its desired conclusion. 

Its first hurdle was the 14th amend- 
ment itself. 

Briefs submitted at the request of the 
Court showed that the same 39th Con- 
gress which promulgated the 14th 
amendment established separate schools 
for the races in the District of Columbia. 
They further pointed out that of the 37 
States in existence at that time only 5 
abolished separate schools contempora- 
neously with the ratification of the 14th 
amendment and 3 of those later did so. 

Even in the face of such preponder- 
ance of evidence that the 14th amend- 
ment was not intended to abolish sepa- 
rate schools, the Court pleaded igno- 
rance. It said the record was inconclu- 
sive” and maintained that it could not 
turn the clock back to 1868.” 

The Court then went on to ignore the 
language of the 5th section of the 14th 
amendment which provides that Con- 
gress is to enforce it with “appropriate 
legislation.” The fact that Congress had 
never seen fit to do so with respect to 
public schools was lost upon the Court 
in writing its decision in the Brown case. 

In so ruling, the Court turned its back 
upon one of the most eloquent and con- 
vineing guiding precedents for interpre- 
tation of the 14th amendment as written 
by the grandfather of the present Asso- 
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ciate Justice John M. Harlan in the case 
of Mugler v. Kansas (123 U.S. 623, 31 L. 
ed. 205) which all lawyers were taught 
prior to May 17, 1954, to believe in as 
the correct judicial concept of the Amer- 
ican form of government. 

Let me quote, Mr. President, the lan- 
guage of Justice Harlan the elder: 

This conclusion is unavoidable, unless the 
14th amendment of the Constitution takes 
from the States of the Union those powers 
of police that were reserved, at the time the 
original Constitution was adopted; but this 
Court has declared upon full consideration 
in Barbier Connally (113 U.S. 31) that the 
14th amendment has no such effect. * * * 

But neither the amendment * * nor 
any other amendment was designed to inter- 
fere with the powers of the State, sometimes 
termed its police power, to prescribe 
regulations to promote the health, peace, 
morals, education, and good order of the 
people.. 

Indeed, it is a fundamental principle in 
our institutions indispensable to the preser- 
vation of public liberty, that one of the sep- 
arate departments of the Government shall 
not usurp powers committed by the Consti- 
tution to another department. 

The second hurdle which the Court had to 
clear was the 10th amendment. 

The 10th amendment reserves to the in- 
dividual States all powers not specifically 
granted to the Federal Government and 
education is one of the many functions left 
by virtue of constitutional silence to the 
States. Nowhere in the Constitution can 
there be found any wording which, either by 
direction or innuendo, deprives the States of 
the right to administer their school systems 
in accordance with local wishes. 


The Court did not regard that fact 
even worthy of consideration. It 
brushed the 10th amendment aside as 
if it did not exist and did not even men- 
tion it in its ruling, 

The Court’s third hurdle was that of 
its own decisions upholding the sepa- 
rate, but equal” doctrine laid down in 
Plessy v. Ferguson (163 U.S. 537) in 1896 
one upheld by that tribunal as late as 

It was at that point in its delibera- 
tions that the Court came up with its 


Plessy against Ferguson was bad soci- 
ology not supported by modern author- 
ity. 

It was at that point that the Court 
introduced via footnote 11 of the Brown 
decision the nine so-called modern au- 
thorities on sociology and psychology on 
which it relied for its finding that sepa- 
rate schools are unconstitutional. 

The Harvard Law Review in comment- 
ing on the ruling stated: 

In dealing with prior cases, especially 
Plessy v. Ferguson, the Chief Justice did not 
seek to demonstrate that the Court had once 
blundered. His point, rather, was that these 
prior decisions were simply outmoded in 
present day society (68 Harv. L. Rev. 96). 


Thus was introduced a new rule for 
testing constitutionality—the rule of 
whether a law or practice is, in the 
opinion of the Judges, “outmoded.” 

In the Brown case, the Court did not 
hold that the facts disclosed by the 
briefs and arguments presented before it 
justified a departure from the “separate, 
but equal, doctrine.” It held rather 
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that “psychological knowledge” was of 
greater validity than the facts and the 
law. 

The Courts conceded that the cases 
before it demonstrated equality of school 
facilities in respect to all “tangible fac- 
tors.” But it maintained that its de- 
cision could not “turn on” such “tan- 
gible factors” but rather must have its 
basis in “intangible considerations.” 

On that premise it declared: 

Whatever may have been the psychological 
knowledge at the time of Plessy v. Ferguson, 
this finding is amply supported by modern 
authority. Any language in Plessy v. Fergu- 
son contrary to this finding is rejected. 


It is an elemental rule of law that a 
court may not consider treatises in a 
field other than law unless the treatises 
are the very subject of inquiry. The 
Supreme Court itself has so held in a 
number of cases. 

In Pinkus v. Reilly (338 U.S. 269), the 
Court held that the use of nonlegal ma- 
terials in a case was illegal, illogical, and 
unfair. 

In National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc. v. McGrath (341 
U.S. 292), the Court said the use of such 
material constituted a denial of “the 
rudiments of fair play” and amounted 
“to condemnation without trial.” 

In US. v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Company (265 U.S. 347), Justice Bran- 
deis wrote: 


No can be treated as evidence which 
was not introduced as such. 


That rule was universal until the Su- 
preme Court found it standing in the 
way of the decision it was determined 
to render in the Brown case. 

And what of the modern authority 
upon which the Court based its decision? 

Two of the six principal authorities 
listed by the Court—Theodore Brameld 
and E. Franklin Frazier—have between 
them been members of or identified with 
28 organizations declared to be Commu- 
nist, Communist fronts, or Communist- 
dominated by the Attorney General of 
the United States or the Committee on 
Un-American Activities of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. A third of the six— 
K. B. Clark—was, at the time of the 
arguments before the Court, on the pay- 
roll of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People as a 
So-called social-science expert, a highly 
irregular procedure, in view of the fact 
that the NAACP was the principal plain- 
tiff in those cases. 

The book, “An American Dilemma,” 
written by Dr. Karl Gunnar Myrdal, a 
Swedish Socialist, on grant from the 
Carnegie Foundation was cited in its en- 
tirety by the Supreme Court as an au- 
thority of its ruling. Sixteen of the con- 
tributors to that book have lengthy rec- 
ords of pro-Communist activity in the 
files of the Un-American Activities 
Committee. One of them, Negro educa- 
tor W. E. B. DuBois, who contributed to 
82 portions of the book, has been cited 
no less than 72 times by the committee. 
He filed briefs on behalf of executed 
atom spies Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
and sent a message of condolence upon 
the death of Joseph Stalin. 

It was in that book that Myrdal de- 
clared on page 13 that the United States 
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Constitution is “impractical and ill- 
suited for modern conditions” and char- 
acterized its adoption as “nearly a plot 
against the common people.” Further- 
more, he openly avowed that liberty 
must be forsaken for what he called so- 
cial equality.” 

By declaration of the Supreme Court 
Dr. Myrdal and his book have now be- 
come modern authority and what was 
aptly termed by one of the Nation's fore- 
most authorities on constitutional law, 
Hon. R. Carter Pittman, of Dalton, 
Ga., as “corpus juris tertius in American 
pseudo-sociolaw.” 

The dangers inherent in substituting 
sociological and psychological theories 
for law are obvious. 

U.S. Circuit Judge Jerome Frank rec- 
ognized that when he wrote that such 
generalizations and the “inferences de- 
rived therefrom are almost certain to be 
importantly false. For the conse- 
quences of the operation of certain cus- 
toms or group attitudes are often can- 
celed out by the consequences of other 
conflicting customs and attitudes.” 

Even the latest book cited in footnote 
11, “Personality in the Making,” by Wit- 
mer and Kotinsky, states: 

Unfortunately for scientific accuracy and 
adequacy, thoroughly satisfactory methods 
of determining the effects of prejudice and 
discrimination on health or personality have 
not yet been devised, nor has a sufficient num- 
ber of studies dealing with the various mi- 
nority groups been made. 


Writer Edmond Cohn who agrees with 
the result of the Brown case nevertheless 
criticized the use of sociological author- 
ity and stated the danger therein in 
these words: 

The word “danger” is used advisedly, be- 
cause I would not have the constitutional 
rights of * * * Americans rest on such flimsy 
foundations as some of the scientific dem- 
onstrations in these records. 


Since the behaviorial sciences are very 
young, imprecise and changeable, their 
findings have an uncertain life expect- 
ancy and today’s observations very likely 
will be canceled by tomorrow’s new 
theories. 

I ask, therefore, Mr. President, is it 
right that our fundamental constitu- 
tional rights should be conditioned upon 
the latest psychological literature or 
scientific theory? 

As surely as day follows night, if the 
Supreme Court is permitted to use psy- 
chology and sociology books instead of 
law books as the basis for its decisions, 
there is no area of American life which 
it cannot touch and attempt to revolu- 
tionize whenever it may take the notion. 

Those who feel it is proper for Myrdal 
to be the authority for the school de- 
cision had best reflect, Mr. President, on 
how they would like for Freud or Kinsey 
to be the authority for rulings on their 
States’ laws governing public conduct. 

In basing the Brown decision on so- 
called modern authority, the Supreme 
Court was guilty of what it itself has 
frequently condemned. 

For example, as late as 1952, Justice 
Frankfurter wrote in his decision in the 
case of Beauharnais v. People of Illinois 
(343 U.S. 250) : 

Only those lacking responsible humility 
will have a confident solution for problems 
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as intractable as the frictions attributable 
to differences of race, color, or religion. 
Certainly the due process clause does not 
require the legislature to be in the vanguard 
of science—especially sciences as young as 
human ecology and cultural anthropol- 
ogy. * It is not within our competence 
to confirm or deny claims of social scientists 
as to the dependence of the individual on 
the position of his racial or religious group 
in the community. 


Commenting on that obvious incon- 
sistency on the part of the Court, Mr. 
Pittman to whom I earlier have referred 
stated: 


The Court admitted it didn’t know enough 
about sociology, human ecology, and cul- 
tural anthropology to decide racial issues in 
1952. But by 1954 the Justices had become 
so expert in pseudo-socioscience a la Myrdal 
that they abandoned the Constitution, the 
law, reason, and commonsense to embrace a 
doctrine unknown to God and unknown to 
any other government of law in the history 
of civilization. 


When the Justices found the 14th 
amendment did not mention schools and 
decided its legislative history was “incon- 
clusive,” the Court should have declared 
as it did in the case of Ullman v. U.S. 
(360 U.S. 427) in March 1956 that 
“nothing new can be put into the Con- 
stitution except through the amendatory 
process.” 

The Court has ruled time and again 
that it has no authority to amend the 
Constitution, yet the evidence that it 
sought to do so in the Brown case is 
irrefutable. 

It is plain even to the layman that 
the Supreme Court's decision had the 
effect of amending the Constitution. 

Article 5 clearly sets forth the fixed 
methods of amending the Constitution, 
and amendment by judicial decree is not 
one of them. 

Everyone will agree, I believe, with the 
statement of Chief Justice Marshall in 
the famed Marbury v. Madison deci- 
sion (1 Cranch 137, 174-175, 2 L. ed. 60, 
72) of 1803: 


The Constitution is either a superior para- 
mount law, unchangeable by ordinary means, 
or it is on a level with ordinary legislative 
acts, and, like other acts, is alterable when 
the legislature shall please to alter it, 


The implications of that ruling were 
forcefully analyzed by the Honorable 
James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina—a 
former member of the Supreme Court— 
in an address before the Illinois Bar 
Association. He declared: 


If the latter be true, a written Constitu- 
tion is an absurdity. It is equally clear that 
if the Constitution is the superior paramount 
law, it cannot be altered whenever the Su- 
preme Court wishes to alter it. That would 
be an absurdity. 

If the Supreme Court can alter the Con- 
stitution by its decisions, then five men—a 
majority of the Court—can make the Court 
a Constitution maker instead of a Constitu- 
tion defender. 


Or, as aptly expressed in 1957 by the 
erudite and distinguished senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]: 


If court decisions are laws, when a court 
makes a decision, it makes a law; when it 
reverses a decision, it repeals a law; when it 
modifies a decision, it modifies a law. 


To accept a contrary view, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would be to nullify the constitu- 
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tional concept of Congress as the Na- 
tion’s only lawmaking body. 

The legislative powers granted by the 
Constitution are vested exclusively in 
Congress. The first line of the Consti- 
tution says that and, as I have pointed 
out, the framers of the 14th amendment 
sought to make certain that only Con- 
gress should implement the new and 
dangerous powers which it embraced by 
specifying that only Congress should 
have the power to enforce it. 

Article 6 of the Constitution defines the 
“law of the land” as the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws and 
treaties made under its provisions. The 
Founding Fathers were careful to ex- 
clude Executive orders and judicial 
decrees from that definition. 

The framers of the Constitution knew 
the importance of a free, courageous, 
virtuous judiciary. But they also knew 
that a pliant, servile, and time-serving 
judiciary would be a deadly enemy of 
free society and a republican form of 
government. Consequently, they were 
careful to set the judicial branch up as 
a coordinate and independent depart- 
ment of Government but also were care- 
ful to put a check on it by vesting in 
Congress the authority to fix its juris- 
diction. 4 

The Supreme Court's Brown decision 
has done great harm to this Nation be- 
cause through it the Court has shown its 
willingness to disregard our written con- 
stitution and its own decisions, to invali- 
date the laws of the individual States and 
substitute for them a policy of its own, 
supported not by legal precedents but by 
the writings of social scientists. 

Every thinking American knows that 
surrender to the Supreme Court of the 
power to amend the Constitution at will, 
will vest in that tribunal power to make 
changes inimical to the public welfare 
and eventually will lead to a complete 
loss of control of the Government by the 
people. 

However much some citizens may ap- 
plaud the Brown decision, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they will accept the manner in 
which it was handed down only at the 
peril of exposing themselves to some fu- 
ture application of the same theory of 
legislation by judicial decree. 

Unless the application of that con- 
cept of judicial lawmaking is stopped 
now by the enactment of legislation such 
as I am today proposing, the inevitable 
result will be to substitute for constitu- 
tional government a judicial oligarchy 
under which the executive and legisla- 
tive branches and the State and local 
governments will exercise only such 
powers as the Supreme Court deems fit to 
grant them. 

Constitutional government as we here- 
tofore have known it and the philosophy 
upon which the Brown decision was 
based are incompatible. So long as it is 
allowed to stand, the liberties and herit- 
age of freedom which Americans in all 
regions so zealously cherish are in great 
jeopardy. 

If the Brown decision is allowed to 
stand, Mr. President, then we have no 
Constitution and no laws—only what the 
Supreme Court on any given occasion 
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may say the Constitution and the laws 
are. 

Let me make it clear, Mr. President, 
that the proposal of corrective measures 
should not be construed as an attack 
on the Supreme Court as an institu- 
tion. 

To the contrary, it is the activities of 
those who have perverted the Court’s 
original purposes and judicial functions 
which have prompted this and similar 
bills. 

It is not the Supreme Court as an in- 
stitution, but the mistaken attitude of 
a majority of its Justices as to the ex- 
tent of the Court’s authority, which is 
the basis of the growing demand that the 
usurped powers of the present Court be 
curbed, 

It is the abuse, not the use, of the 
judicial power that is at issue. 

The issue, Mr. President, can be suc- 
cinctly summarized in the words of the 
late Franklin Delano Roosevelt when 
he said on March 9, 1937: 

The Court, in addition to the proper use 
of its Judicial functions, has set itself up as 
a third House of Congress—a superlegisla- 
ture, as one of the Justices has called it— 
reading into the Constitution words and im- 
plications which are not there. We have, 
therefore, reached the point as a nation 
where we must take action to save the Con- 
stitution from the Court and the Court 
from itself. Our difficulty with the Court 
today rises not from the Court as an institu- 
tion, but from human beings within it. 


Regardless of how one may feel about 
the Court reform proposals advocated by 
Mr. Roosevelt, one nevertheless must ad- 
mit that he had a keen insight into the 
danger to constitutional government 
posed by a Supreme Court bent upon 
usurpation of legislative power. 

It is a danger about which we have 
been continually warned from the first 
days of the Republic. 

George Washington touched upon it in 
his Farewell Adddess in this manner: 

If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the Constitution designates. But 
let there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this, in one imstance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the custo 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. 


Thomas Jefferson stated it this way: 


The legislative and executive branches may 
sometimes err, but elections and dependence 
will bring them to rights. The judiciary 
branch is the instrument which, working 
like gravity, without intermission, is to press 
us at last into one consolidated mass, 


And Abraham Lincoln declared in his 
first inaugural address: 

The candid citizen must confess that if 
the policy of government upon vital ques- 
tions affecting the whole people is to be irre- 
vocably fixed by decisions of the Supreme 
Court, the people will have ceased to be their 
own rulers, having to that extent practically 
resigned their government into the hands of 
that eminent tribunal. 


The Supreme Court during the past 
4 years has confirmed the worst fears of 
those great men of our Nation. 

The pattern of its decisions since May 
17, 1954, has been one of calculated de- 
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sign to destroy the last vestige of State 
sovereignty in this Nation, to hamstring 
the enforcement of the laws by the ex- 
ecutive branch, and to nullify the con- 
stitutional powers and prerogatives of 
Congress. 

In patterning its rulings on the basis 
of the Justices’ notions of what the law 
ought to be, rather than what the law 
is, the Court has deliberately ignored the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
has substituted impractical and un- 
proved theories for established law and 
precedent, 

In their light, Mr. President, is it any 
wonder that the American people are 
losing confidence in the Federal judi- 
ciary; that there is a great public outcry 
for Congress to act to restore the proper 
balance of power among the three 
branches of Government; and that there 
is a ground swell of sentiment for the Su- 
preme Court to be put back to 
on what the law is rather than what its 
members may, at any given time, think 
the law ought to be? 

The fundamental issues herein in- 
volved were well stated in 1956 by the 
erudite and renowned journalist, Arthur 
Krock, of the New York Times, as 
follows: 

An ever-broadening concept of federalism 
as contrasted with that of a Republic of sov- 
ereign States; decisions on the basis of what 
the Court majority thinks the law ought to 
be as contrasted with what the law is; grow- 
ing adherence to the preemption doctrine 
by which the Court excludes the States from 
any legislative area occupied by Congress 
without any clear proof of such congressional 
intent; the use of psychological and soci- 
ological research as guides to decision when 
the Constitution and the statutes provide no 
specific authority. 


In voting on the amendment I have 
proposed the Senate will be taking a 
stand on three much broader issues. It 
will be determining— 

First. Whether the Constitution is to 
be amended by the method provided in it 
or by judicial fiat. 

Second. Whether the constitutional 
balance of powers is to be preserved or 
the Supreme Court allowed to function, 
as Justice Brandeis said, as “a super- 
legislature.” 

Third. Whether the States are to re- 
tain their sovereign identity as estab- 
lished under the Constitution or are to 
become meaningless subdivisions of an 
all-powerful judicial dictatorship cen- 
tered in Washington. 

If our Government is to continue as 
one of laws and not of men, those 
alternatives cannot be countenanced. 

If our Government is to be one of con- 
stitutional checks and balances, it is time 
that the checking and balancing started. 

So long as the judiciary confines itself 
to its proper sphere of action, there can 
be no complaint. But when the actions 
of the judiciary go beyond that proper 
sphere, checking and balancing must 
commence. 

We must decide, therefore, whether we 
are to have a government under the 
Constitution of the United States or a 
government dominated by whatever nine 
persons happen to compose the Supreme 
Court of the United States at any given 
time. 
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We must decide whether it will be Con- 
gress or the Supreme Court which makes 
the laws of the land. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
think it would be in order for us to clarify 
just what is the law of the land.“ 

The Constitution is quite explicit on 
this point. 

Section 2 of article VI expressly pro- 
vides that only “this Constitution and 
the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land, and 
the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby.” By its very language, that 
section excludes court decisions and 
Executive orders from the category of 
“the supreme law of the land.“ 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to my friend 
and colleague, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Nowhere in the Constitution can it be 
found that the rulings of the Supreme 
Court are to be considered the law of 
the land. Is that correct? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Absolutely not; the 
Senator is correct. On the contrary, the 
Constitution of the United States spe- 
cifically excludes Supreme Court deci- 
sions as the law of the land. I would 
point out to my able friend and colleague, 
who serves so ably on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, what he already knows so well: 
That if Supreme Court decisions were 
the law of the land, and the supreme law 
of the land, the Supreme Court never 
could have reversed the cases of Plessy 
against Ferguson and Gong Lum against 
Rice, two decisions diametrically opposed 
to the decision in Brown against Board 
of Education. 

I thank my distinguished friend for 
his contribution. 

Furthermore, the Constitution makes 
it crystal clear in its first line that only 
Congress can make the laws of the 
United States. It states, in section 1 of 
article I that “all legislative powers here- 
in granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States.” 

This fundamental facet of our Repub- 
lican form of government is nailed down 
even tighter in section 8 of article I, in 
the language: 

The Congress shall have power * * * to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or of- 
ficer thereof. 


The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion further reaffirms Congress’ exclusive 
lawmaking power in shielding our most 
precious freedoms with the safeguard 
that Congress shall make no law“ re- 
specting their exercise. 

No court on any level of jurisdiction in 
this country has ever held that a decision 
or decree of a Federal court becomes one 
of the laws of the United States. To the 
contrary, the Supreme Court has ruled 
on more than one occasion that the 
making of laws is the sole prerogative of 
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Congress—those decisions including the 
Steel Seizure case as well as the famed 
Marbury against Madison. 

One of the basic tenets of American 
jurisprudence is that court decisions, in- 
cluding those of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, are never anything 
more than the law of the case and are 
binding only upon the parties to the case. 
As Charles Warren stated it on page 748 
of his “History of the Supreme Court”: 

However the Court may interpret the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, it is still the 
Constitution which is the law and not the 
decision of the Court. 


As a matter of fact, section 2 of article 
III of the Constitution itself provides 
that the judicial power of a Federal 
court may not extend to any case except 
one arising under “this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under 
their authority.” 

Thus did our Founding Fathers repeat 
their definition of the “supreme law of 
the land” to make doubly sure that the 
judiciary would have no excuse to mis- 
take the limits of its authority. 

Under our system of constitutional, re- 
publican government, it is the law which 
rules until it is changed by the pre- 
scribed constitutional procedure. 

Those whose honest beliefs may favor 
integration in the schools of the South 
have lost just as much by the Court's de- 
cision as those who favor it. 

The preservation of liberty through an 
honest and conscientious interpretation 
of the Constitution by the Court tran- 
scends all other considerations of per- 
sonal likes or dislikes. 

If the Supreme Court of the United 
States can interpret the Constitution ac- 
cording to its notion of what the law 
ought to be, rather than what the law is, 
then we no longer have a government of 
laws, but of men. 

And those who applaud the distortion 
of the law in this instance had best re- 
flect upon the cold, hard fact that if the 
Court can disregard the Constitution to 
accomplish a result of which they ap- 
prove, it likewise can ignore it tomorrow 
to reach a result of which they whole- 
heartedly disapprove. 

Constitutional government as we here- 
tofore have known it and the philosophy 
upon which the school desegregation de- 
cision was based are incompatible. And 
so long as it stands, the liberties and 
heritage of freedom which we so zealous- 
ly cherish in both the North and the 
South are in great jeopardy. 

Mr. President, I know of no better way 
in which this Senate can serve the 
present and future welfare of this Na- 
tion than by adopting the amendment 
which I have submitted. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 


rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BART- 
LETT in the chair). Does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum at this 
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time, with the understanding that it will 
not be considered that the Senator is 
making two speeches, or that it will 
take him off the floor. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished senior Senator 
from South Carolina, to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
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Allott Ervin McNamara 
Bartlett Frear Mansfield 
Brunsdale Gore Morton 
Byrd, W. Va Gruening Moss 
Carlson ruska Muskie 
Case, N.J Javits Pastore 
Case, S. Dak Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Church Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Curtis Jordan Talmadge 
Douglas Keating Thurmond 
Dworshak Kuchel Yarborough 
Engle Long, Hawaii Young, Ohio 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BrstE], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrpl, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. CARROLL], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EasTLANp ], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr, ELLENDER], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Florida IMr. Ho.tanp], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr}, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mo- 
GEE], the Senator from Utah IMr. 
Moss], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr, SYMINGTON], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are absent 
on Official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr, NEUBERGER] 
are absent because of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Armen], the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Brivces], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BUTLER], and the Senator from U- 
pn (Mr, DIRKSEN] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- Eighth. Subject every businessman in Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Well, that 
rum is not present. America doing business with the Federal has not been decided as yet. [Laughter.] 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BUSH, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, Mr. Cooper, Mr. COTTON, Mr. 
Fonc, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. Martin, Mr. MoN- 
RONEY, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. Proury, Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL, Mr. SCHoEPPEL, Mr. Scort, 
Mrs. SMITH, Mr. WILEY, Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware, and Mr. Young of North Da- 
kota entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Georgia will state it. 

Mr. TALMADGE. A quorum of the 
Senate is now present, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Under the unani- 
mous-consent ruling obtained when I 
yielded the floor to the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston], it was agreed that I would 
retain the floor, and that when I re- 
sumed, my remarks would not be count- 
ed as a second speech, Is that not cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I shall continue at 
this point with my speech. 

Mr. President, the 7-part civil rights 
bill proposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is noth- 
ing less than a calculated blueprint for 
dictatorship. It is a perfect example of 
the weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed, of which the Father of 
our Country warned in his farewell 
address. In one stroke the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois would: 

First. Establish Federal control over 
every local, State, and Federal election. 

Second. Legalize and constitutionalize 
the illegal and unconstitutional edicts 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the area of human relations. 

Third. Bestow upon Federal court de- 
cisions the unconstitutional status of the 
supreme law of the land. 

Fourth. Subject Americans to unlim- 
ited fines, prison terms and double 
jeopardy without benefit of trial by jury 
for exercising their right of free speech. 

Fifth. Nationalize education and pro- 
vide for the confiscation of State and 
local school facilities. 

Sixth. Subvert the Treasury of the 
United States into an instrument of 
bribery. 

Seventh. Make it a Federal crime to 
bomb churches and schools but give labor 
racketeers a green light to blow up in- 
dustrial plants. 
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Government to Federal dictation as to 
his employment policies and business 
practices. 

That, in brief, is the essence of what 
has been presented to the Senate of the 
United States as a civil rights bill. Mr. 
President, its provisions are the very 
antithesis of civil rights, because it would 
deny rights to the people and would give 
to the Federal Government authority far 
beyond any ever granted within the en- 
tire history of our Nation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BaRTLETT in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Georgia yield to the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, for 
what purpose does the Senator from 
Texas request that I yield to him? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. For the pur- 
pose of propounding a unanimous-con- 
sent request, and with the understanding 
that in yielding for that purpose, the 
Senator from Georgia will not lose his 
right to the floor. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, un- 
der those circumstances I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Texas, to 
permit him to propound a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Georgia may yield to me 
for the purpose of permitting me to move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 10 
o’clock tomorrow—if that will be agree- 
able to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MansFIELD in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none; 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. How late does the 
distinguished Senator from Texas intend 
to have the session this evening con- 
tinue? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. My inten- 
tion is to have the session conclude now, 
if that will be agreeable to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr, TALMADGE. Does the Senator 
from Texas desire to have the Senate 
take a recess at this point until 10 a.m. 
tomorrow? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. I have 
previously stated that our anticipation 
was that the session this evening would 
continue until 10 o’clock or in the neigh- 
borhood of 10 o’clock. 

Of course, if the Senator from Georgia 
desires to continue at this time, he is 
welcome to do so. But I have previously 
stated that, so far as I was concerned, 
it was my intention to have the session 
today continue until approximately 10 
p.m. 

Mr. TALMADGE. How late does the 
Senator from Texas contemplate the 
session tomorrow will run? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Oh, until 
5 or 6 o’clock. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It is not contem- 
plated, is it, that there will be a session 
on the following day—Sunday? 


But I think I can get together with 
the Senator, if I have adequate time to- 
morrow, and am free from debate, so 
that we can work that out. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas intend to 
2 the Senate hold a session on Sun- 

ay 

5 JOHNSON of Texas. Of course 
not. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Sen- 
ator, and I appreciate his reaching that 
decision. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia does not need that 
assurance from me. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I have been a 
Member of this body only a short pe- 
riod of time; but on one occasion the 
Senate did operate until the wee, small 
hours of Sunday morning. I recall that 
occasion, and I am sure the distinguished 
Senator from Texas likewise recalls it, 
At that time a filibuster was under way 
in the Senate on a certain bill in which 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
was Vitally interested. The church bells 
were ringing all over the city of Wash- 
ington. The sun was rising on that 
Sunday morning, and antifilibuster Sen- 
ators were engaging in a filibuster. 


{Laughter.] 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 


Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia has yielded to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well. 
Then, Mr. President, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois; but I do not wish to 
yield to him for a long period of time, be- 
cause I promised that I would do what I 
could to have the session of the Senate 
conclude at or about 10 p.m., today, and 
I now have reached an agreement with 
the Senator from Georgia, and I hope 
soon to obtain an agreement with the 
Senator from Illinois. 

However, in fairness, I believe the Sen- 
ator from Illinois should have an op- 
portunity to make any statement he 
cares to make; but I hope he will not 
speak long. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator from Georgia a ques- 
tion: Is it not true that that filibuster 
was not conducted by the Senator from 
Ilinois? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Itis quite true that 
that filibuster was not conducted by 
the Senator from Mlinois—although I 
will not mention other filibusters. How- 
ever, the filibuster to which the Senator 
from Illinois and I have referred was 
conducted on a bill in which the Senator 
from Illinois was much interested, be- 
cause he was vitally interested in its 
passage. Other Senators were conduct- 
ing a filibuster against the passage of 
that bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Georgia yield 
to me, in order that I may move that the 
Senate take a recess—hbefore other Sen- 
ators become involved in the debate? 
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Mr. TALMADGE. First, I should like 
to make a further observation: 

As the Senator from Texas well knows, 
it took more than an hour this evening 
to obtain a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. TALMADGE. That indicates very 
clearly to me that the Senate of the 
United States is not as vitally interested 
as many persons in the country have 
stated it is in beating certain Senators 
over the head and breaking them down 
physically and mentally on an issue that 
is wholly political in nature. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Georgia will 
yield, let me say that I quite agree with 
him; I do not think anyone wants to 
beat any Senator over the head, either 
mentally or physically, at any time. 
Surely that is not the desire of the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Texas will agree that to have 
the Senate, as a legislative body, work 
24 hours a day, 6 days a week, is some- 
what of a beating, whether it be deter- 
mined to be a beating physically or men- 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. However, 
since I have been a Member of the Sen- 
ate, the Senate has not done that. 

Mr. TALMADGE. But the Senate has 
been threatened with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; we said 
we hoped to obtain a vote 

Mr. TALMADGE. But we were threat- 
ened with having sessions held “around 
the clock,” beginning at 10 o’clock in 
the morning. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But we 
hoped that during that period—maybe, 
somehow, perhaps, in some way, at some 
time -e could obtain a vote. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, in 
view of the difficulties the majority 
leader and other Senators had in obtain- 
ing a quorum this very evening of Fri- 
day—it required from approximately 
8:30 until 10 o’clock—I think it obvious 
that probably it would be possible at the 
present time to suggest the absence of a 
quorum, and fail to produce a quorum. 
That, of course, would mean that the 
Senate would have to adjourn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think that 
probably is true, because we assured Sen- 
ators that we contemplated having the 
session today end at around 10 p.m. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
shall not insist upon having a quorum 
call upon this occasion. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I now yield 
the floor, in order that the Senator from 
Texas, the distinguished majority leader, 
may move that the Senate take a recess 
or adjourn—as his judgment may 
dictate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the courtesy of the 
Senator from Georgia. I regret that it 
took us so long to get the Members here, 
this evening, and that we were deprived 
of an opportunity to hear more of the 
speeches of Senators. 

I hope Senators who read the Recorp 
will take judicial notice of the fact that 
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this evening we spent more than an hour 
in the attempt to obtain a quorum. I 
anticipate that the absence of a quorum 
will be suggested soon after the Senate 
convenes on tomorrow. I hope all Sen- 
ators will find it convenient to be in the 
Chamber shortly after 10 a.m. tomorrow, 
when the session of the Senate com- 
mences. 


RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW, AT 
10 A.M. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I now move that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until tomorrow, at 
10 a.m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
10 o'clock and 7 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Satur- 
day, February 27, 1960, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1960 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 15, 
1960) 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal spirit, apart from whom we 
could know no good desire, no outreach 
of our thoughts beyond ourselves, no 
discontent which makes us ashamed of 
our present, grant us, we pray, to ask of 
Thee less, and to listen more to what 
Thou dost ask of us. 

In our private lives and in our public 
duties save us from the fatal folly of 
treating the little as if it were great, 
and the great as if it belonged to the 
realm of littleness. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, February 26, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be the usual morning hour, with state- 
ments limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Gilbert B. Scheller, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Illinois, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar 
will be stated. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Alan S. Boyd, of Florida, to be a mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
the remainder of the term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1962. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


U.S. COMMISSIONER FOR THE 
WORLD SCIENCE-PAN PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Philip M. Evans, of Washington, to be 
U.S. Commissioner for the World Sci- 
ence-Pan Pacific Exposition to be held in 
Seattle in 1961 and 1962. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


U.S. COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Coast Guard. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Coast Guard nominations be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also ask that the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey nominations be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the President be im- 
mediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL ON THE 
BERYLLIUM INDUSTRY 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report on the 
Beryllium Industry, dated February 9, 1960 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON SELECTION OF PROCESS FOR FIFTH 
SALINE WATER DEMONSTRATION PLANT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that a process has 
been selected for the fifth saline water dem- 
onstration plant; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON ANTHRACITE MINE-WATER CONTROL 
PROGRAM 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, & re- 
port on the accomplishments of the anthra- 
cite mine-water control program, 1959 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
FINANCIAL REPORT OF Box's CLUBS OF AMERICA 

A letter from the Chairman of the Board, 
President, and National Director, Boys’ Clubs 
of America, New York, N.Y., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, an audited financial report 
of that organization, for the calendar year 
ended December 31, 1959 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 32 


“To the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES; THE 
HONORABLE RICHARD M. NIXON, PRESIDENT 
OF THE SENATE; THE HONORABLE CHRIS- 
TIAN A. HERTER, SECRETARY OF STATE; THE 
HONORABLE FRED A. SEATON, SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR; THE HONORABLE FREDERICK 
H. MUELLER, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE; 
THE HONORABLE MILTON E. BROODING, 
CHAIRMAN, U.S. SECTION, INTERNATIONAL 
NORTH PACIFIC FISHERIES COMMISSION; 
THE HONORABLE E. L. BARTLETT AND THE 
HONORABLE ERNEST GRUENING, SENATORS 
From ALASKA; AND THE HONORABLE RALPH 
J. RIVERS, REPRESENTATIVE FROM ALASKA: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska in first legislature, second 
session assembled respectfully submits that: 
“Whereas the practice of high seas taking 
of salmon by foreign nationals is imposing 

a serious threat to the existence of American 

salmon stocks; and 

“Whereas this depletion has reached a 
critical point demanding an immediate 
remedy; and 

“Whereas expressions of congressional sen- 
timent and legislation regarding this mat- 
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ter are now pending before the Congress in 
the form of H.R. 605, H.R. 3063, and H.R. 
4293, and Senate bill 502; 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist urges 
that the Congress and the executive branch 
proceed with deliberate speed to provide for 
immediate stoppage of all salmon fishing by 
nets on the high seas of the North Pacific 
Ocean and Bering Sea. 

“Passed by the house February 5, 1960. 

“WARREN A. TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“ESTHER REED, 

“Chief Clerk of the House, 

“Passed by the senate February 11, 1960. 
“WILLIAM E. BELTZ, 

“President of the Senate, 

"Attest: 

“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 15 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress 
concerning a balanced budget 


“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
delegates concurring), That the general as- 
sembly hereby urges and memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to propose to 
the States an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States as provided by article 
V of the Constitution, to read as follows, 
to wit: 

“SECTION 1. On or before the 15th day 
after the beginning of each regular session 
of the Congress, the President shall trans- 
mit to the Congress a budget which shall 
set forth his estimate of the receipts of the 
Government, other than trust funds, during 
the ensuing fiscal year under the laws then 
existing and his recommendations with re- 
spect to expenditures to be made from funds 
other than trust funds during such ensuing 
fiscal year, which shall not exceed such esti- 
mate of the receipts. The President in 
transmitting such budget may recommend 
measures for raising additional revenue and 
his recommendations for the expenditure of 
such additional revenue. If the Congress 
shall authorize expenditures to be made dur- 
ing such ensuing fiscal year in excess of 
such estimate of the receipts, it shall not 
adjourn for more than 8 days at a time 
until such action has been taken as may be 
necessary to balance the budget for such 
ensuing fiscal year. In case of war or other 
grave national emergency, if the President 
shall so recommend, the Congress by a vote 
of three-fourths of all the Members of each 
House may suspend the foregoing provisions 
for balancing the budget for periods, either 
successive or otherwise, not exceeding 1 
year each. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. This article shall take effect on 
the first day of the calendar year next fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission to the States by the Congress’; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a certified copy of this 
resolution be furnished to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress, and to each 
congressional Representative from the State. 

E. GRIFFITH DODSON, 
“Keeper of the Rolls of the State.” 


Memorials signed by Helen Domask, and 
sundry other citizens of the State of Wis- 
consin, remonstrating the adoption 
of the resolution (S. Res. 94) relating to the 
recognition of the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in certain disputes 
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hereafter arising; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

The petition of Ann C. Murray, of Fort 
Edward, N.Y., praying for a redress of griev- 
ances; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION OF GARDEN CITY, 
KANS., JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
have just received a copy of the resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously by the Garden 
City Junior Chamber of Commerce at its 
meeting on February 17. 

The resolution urges that Congress act 
on effective home rule legislation for the 
District of Columbia. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the 850,000 residents of Wash- 
ington, D. O., are loyal, law-abiding, taxpaying 
American citizens and as such should be en- 
titled to rights and privileges commensurate 
with said citizenship, and said rights and 
privileges being those of self-government 
and self-determination provided for all 
American citizens under the Constitution of 
the United States and ordinarily referred to 
as “home rule” by citizens of Washington, 
D. O.; and 

Whereas these loyal, law-abiding taxpaying 
American citizens have, since 1874, been un- 
justly deprived of these basic rights by suc- 
cessive Congresses of the United States to a 
point where they enjoy fewer rights and 
privileges than those individuals residing in 
territories now governed by the United 
States: Now be it therefore 

Resolved by the Garden City Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, That all members of the 
Kansas congressional and senatorial delega- 
tion be requested and urged to work and vote 
for immediate homerule for the District of 
Columbia; that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to said U.S. Representatives and 
Senators and to the board of directors and 
executive committee of the Kansas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Passed unanimously this 17th day of 
February in the year 1960. 
GARDEN CITY JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, 
DUANE E. PRESDENT, President. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2931. A bill to provide for the hos- 
pitalization, at St. Elizabeths Hospital in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere, of 
certain nationals of the United States ad- 
judged insane or otherwise found mentally 
ill in foreign countries, and for other pur- 


poses (Rept. No. 1143). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 
Bills were introduced, read the first 


time, and, by consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. JAVITS: 


S. 3109. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to increase, in the case 
of children attending school, from 18 to 21, 
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the maximum age for receiving benefits un- 
der such act; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: i 

S. 3110. A bill relating to the computation 
of interest with respect to any unit, par- 
ticipating project, or separable feature 
thereof, of the Colorado River storage 
project; 

S. 3111. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue patents in fee to 
certain persons to lands located in the State 
of Utah; and 

S. 3112. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery on Fort 
Douglas Military Reservation in the State 
of Utah; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 3113. A bill for the relief of the minor 
child of the late Julia Rodgers Baker; and 

S. 8114. A bill for the relief of Adolphe 
Herstein; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PASTORE (by request): 

S. 3115. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 in order to give the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission certain 
regulatory authority over television receiv- 
ing apparatus; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GORE: 

5.3116. A bill to encourage and stimulate 
the production and conservation of coal in 
the United States through research and de- 
velopment by creating a Coal Research and 
Development Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

8. 3117. A bill to treat all basic agricul- 
tural commodities alike with respect to the 
cost of remeasuring acreage; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 3118. A bill for the relief of Hadji 
Benlevi; 

S. 3119. A bill for the relief of Giuseppa 
Teraci; and 

S. 3120. A bill for the relief of Naoko Kit- 
azawa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ASSISTANCE WITH EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN OF CIVIL SERVICE EM- 
PLOYEES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which is designed to help the children of 
civil service employees continue their 
education, by raising from 18 to 21 years, 
in the case of a full-time student, the 
maximum age for receiving survivor 
benefits under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act. This amendment would ap- 
ply to all children of former civil serv- 
ice and postal employees under 21 who 
are pursuing a regular course of study in 
a high school, trade school, junior col- 
lege, college, or university. 

The Civil Service Commission reports 
that approximately 26,800 dependents 
under 18 are now receiving survivor's 
benefits which average $31 a month. 
Under my proposal, it is estimated that 
up to an additional 7,500 children now 
between 18 and 21 would be eligible to 
receive such benefits, so long as they 
continued to follow a full-time course of 
instruction in an accredited educational 
institution. 

Mr. President, we have a continuing 
responsibility to review the workings of 
our civil service retirement laws, which 
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affect some 2,750,000 individuals who 
have helped to compile an enviable rec- 
ord of loyal public service. Also, the 
Government must constantly compete 
with private business and industry for 
personnel talent, in a day when retire- 
ment policies outside the Government 
are becoming increasingly attractive. 
Whenever inequities or obvious gaps in 
the existing retirement laws concerning 
Federal civil servants become apparent, 
they should be corrected promptly by 
the Congress. 

Mr. President, I have the honor to 
state that in this particular instance I 
received the idea for this bill from a 
postal employee in Brooklyn, N. V., who 
wrote to me last fall and expressed con- 
cern for the education of his children, 
in the event that he were to pass away, 
and thus not be able to provide for their 
college education, inasmuch as the sur- 
vivors’ benefits now end when the de- 
pendent reaches age 18. This postal em- 
ployee’s children are between the ages 
of 18 and 21, He was fearful that the 
sudden cessation of such payments 
might force his own children to leave 
school or college in advance of gradua- 
tion. This situation is very similar to 
that faced by the dependents of former 
social security beneficiaries eligible for 
survivors’ insurance payments until age 
18, and which I dealt with last year by 
introducing an amendment—like the 
one I am introducing today—raising to 
21 the age limit when a child in school 
may continue to receive survivors’ bene- 
fits. 

In the past 4 years, tuition costs of 
U.S. colleges and universities have risen 
33 percent, and we know that between 
100,000 and 200,000 high school grad- 
uates in the very top segments of their 
classes are not going to college, because 
they cannot afford to do so. With these 
facts at hand, we in Congress have an 
obligation to our civil service employees 
to assure them that in the event of their 
passing, every reasonable effort will be 
made to see to it that their children 
will not be deprived of their education. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I trust that 
the Senate will take early action on this 
necessary revision of our civil service 
retirement laws. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3109) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act so as to increase, 
in the case of children attending school, 
from 18 to 21, the maximum age for re- 
ceiving benefits under such act, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

William C. Spire, of Nebraska, to be 
US. attorney, district of Nebraska, for 
the term of 4 years, 
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Santos Buxo, Jr., of Puerto Rico, to 
be U.S. marshal, district of Puerto Rico, 
for the term of 4 years. 

Robert C. McFadden, of Indiana, to 
be U.S. marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Indiana, for a term of 4 years 
(reappointment). 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Saturday, March 5, 1960, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nominations, with a further 
statement whether it is their intention 
to appear at any hearing which may be 
scheduled. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
oane: ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. MOSS: 

Address delivered by Senator AIKEN before 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting held at St. Louis, 
Mo., on February 24. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

Portion of address by Representative WI. 
LIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn at Virginia Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day dinner, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Richmond, Va., printed in the Edge- 
field Advertiser of February 24, 1960, 


CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the call be suspended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I feel 
constrained to object. I see Senators 
prepared to speak. I think they should 
be heard by more Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

The rollcall was resumed and con- 
cluded. 


Anderson Gruening Murray 
Bartlett Hart Muskie 
Beall Hayden Pastore 
Bennett Javits Randolph 
Bible Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Brunsdale Jordan 
Bush Keating Saltonstall 
Carlson Kefauver Schoeppel 
Cotton Kuchel Sparkman 
Douglas Lausche Stennis 
Dworshak Long, Hawali Talmadge 
Ellender g. La. Thurmond 
Engle McClellan Yarboro’ 
Fong Leah ya Young, Ohio 
088 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania {Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Connecticut 
LMr. Dopp], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. For nRrorrrl, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Hotianp], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Ken- 
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NEDY], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerri], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmmre], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HEN NIN GS] and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] 
are absent because of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Sen- 
ators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. ArLorr, Mr. 
Byrd of Virginia, Mr. BYRD of West 
Virginia, Mr. CANNON, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
CARROLL, Mr. Cask of New Jersey, Mr. 
Case of South Dakota, Mr. Cuavez, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Curtis, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. Frear, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. Hruska, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. Martin, Mr. McGee, Mr. 
McNamara, Mr. Munn, Mr. Provuty, Mr. 
Scort, Mrs. SMITH, Mr. WILEY, and Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names, 
when called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. Is there any fur- 
ther morning business? 


SUPPORT OF MARKET FOR GOV- 
ERNMENT BONDS 


Mr.BUSH. Mr. President, in the Wall 
Street Journal of February 26, there is 
an article with the headline: The Bank 
of England Stops Supporting Market for 
Government Bonds—<Action Is Aimed at 
Restraining British Bonds From Financ- 
ing Inflationary Spending.” 

The article then proceeds: 

The Bank of England, for the first time in 
many years, withdrew its market support 
for British Government bonds, in a govern- 
ment move to restrain banks in the United 
Kingdom from financing inflationary spend- 


The action which the Bank of England 
has taken is in line with the position 
which the Federal Reserve Board has 
taken in opposition to the demand from 
certain representatives of the majority 
party, both in the House and in the Sen- 
ate, that the Federal Reserve Bank in 
this country buy long-term bonds, 
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This article sets forth very clearly the 
duties of the central bank in Britain, 
and cites examples which are very com- 
parable to situations which develop in 
this country where the Federal Reserve 
is the central bank. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed following my brief re- 
marks in the Recorp, for the informa- 
tion of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Members of the Senate 
and other readers of the Recorp, because 
it is a very enlightening article on the 
whole subject of the relationship of cen- 
tral bank actions to the control of in- 
flation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bank OF ENGLAND Stops SUPPORTING MARKET 
FOR GOVERNMENT Bonps—ActTion Is AIMED 
AT RESTRAINING BRITISH Bonds From FI- 
NANCING INFLATIONARY SPENDING 


Lonpon.—The Bank of England, for the 
first time in many years, withdrew its mar- 
ket support for British Government bonds, 
in a government move to restrain banks in 
the United Kingdom from financing infia- 
tionary spending. 

Banks have been selling bonds in large 
amounts on the open market to raise money 
for increased loans to customers. Such sales 
in recent weeks have been estimated at 80 
million pounds sterling, equivalent to $224 
million, 

Until now the Bank of England, anxious 
not to disturb investors’ confidence in gov- 
ernment securities, has absorbed these offer- 
ings by making purchases at prices considered 
necessary to maintain a favorable market. 

That policy ended late Wednesday, when 
the Bank of England decided to call a halt 
to the commercial banks’ unloading and dis- 
continued its support buying. 

The immediate effect was to send gilt- 

edged issues tumbling, and the slide con- 
tinued yesterday, with losses ranging as high 
as $3. 
One financial authority said the Bank of 
England’s move represented “the British 
Government's firmest disinflationary action 
since the bank rate was raised to 7 percent 
in September 1957.” Later reductions cut 
the bank rate to 4 percent, but last month it 
Was moved back up to 6 percent. 

The bank rate is the fee the Bank of Eng- 
land charges on credit extended to other 
lending institutions. 

“With price trends uncertain in the ab- 
sence of government support, it is unlikely 
the banks will now indulge in any heavy sell- 
ing of their remaining gilt-edged secu- 
rities,” one market dealer noted. 

The government action was viewed as a 
roundabout way of restricting consumer 
credit without resorting to a further bank 
rate move or imposing direct eontrols on in- 
stallment buying. 

The action of withdrawing government 
support for gilt-edged bonds in the market 
hit industrial bond prices as well as gov- 
ernment bonds. In spite of late rallying at- 
tempts, the list finished widely lower yes- 
terday, with losses running to the equivalent 
of a dollar or so. 

The Bank of England normally buys and 
sells gil bonds in the market to 
smooth out violent price fluctuations. When 
such buying develops into inflationary sup- 
port of the market against heavy selling by 
commercial banks, the central bank pulls out 
the stop—a point which apparently has now 
been reached. 

For many months banks have been lending 


mean larger inventories of goods to be car- 
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ried and financed; capital expansions, fre- 


If the Government's latest action to trim 
back spending regarded as inflationary fails, 
further moves are expected. One ion 
is that the new and yet untried device of the 
special deposit might be introduced. This 
would be an order by the Bank of England to 
banks to deposit with it a certain proportion 
of their cash resources. Money so locked up 
could not be used for advances to customers. 

Such a rule would be similar in a general 
way to the reserve requirements of US. law, 
under which commercial banks must keep 
specified portions of their deposits in cash at 
Federal Reserve banks. 

Official quarters indicate there is no im- 
mediate intention or need to introduce the 
special deposit plan or to resort to direct 
restrictions on installment sales. However, 
Government sources say they are determined 
to nip in the bud any new inflationary tend- 
ency; one sign of that attitude was the recent 
hike in the bank rate to 5 percent. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—SENATE 
PROCEDURE 


Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, so long 
as constitutional government is at stake, 
and measures to revolutionize our Gov- 
ernment are being debated in round- 
the-clock Senate sessions, my duty as a 
Member of the Senate is clear. My duty 
is to defend the constitutional separa- 
tion of powers between our State and 
Federal Governments and the constitu-. 
tional rights of my State. 

So long as fundamental concepts of 
government are threatened in this pro- 
longed debate, I will be unable to call 
any meetings of Senate subcommittees 
of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man: the Military Construction Sub- 
committees of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and Appropriations Committee, 
the Authorization Subcommittee of the 
Senate Space Committee, the Legislative 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. Nor will I attend 
meetings and hearings of other com- 
mittee bodies of which I am a member 
so long as basic American rights remain 
in jeopardy. My place of duty is on the 
Senate floor, carrying on my part in this 
great debate to preserve constitutional 
government. I shall speak again Mon- 
day and further from time to time. 

These matters are of vital concern to 
us as Mississippians and as Americans. 

Although the printed bills and amend- 
ments pending in Congress number 
nearly 200 and weigh over 5 pounds, we 
understand that more extreme measures 
are on their way and will be printed. 

Their content varies widely, but a key 
issue certain to emerge is whether the 
election machinery for Federal, State, 
and local offices in every county, con- 
gressional district, and State shall be 
turned over to the Federal Government. 
Local officials who would stand up for 
State laws would run the risk of fine 
and imprisonment by a Federal court 
without any trial by jury. 

This is the purpose and goal of this 
so-called referee proposal, The fact 
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only argument made in its favor. Ade- 
quate legal remedies now exist in bona 
fide cases, but this proposal is a thinly 
disguised political power grab. It must 
not pass. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, civil 
and religious leaders throughout the 
country are concerned with the current 
increase in crime, both among adults and 
juveniles. Among them is Col, Claude 
Reeder, a leading businessman of Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Colonel Reeder has devoted consider- 
able time in an effort to reduce the in- 
cidence of juvenile delinquency in Knox- 
ville and elsewhere. 

I was particularly impressed with a 
statement Colonel Reeder recently made 
which outlined the causes and the needs 
of the problem. 

I believe that an excerpt from his re- 
marks would be of worth to Members of 
the Senate. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that at this point there may be 
printed as a part of my remarks the 
pertinent portion of Colonel Reeder’s 
statement. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Juvenile delinquency is becoming the 
great. concern of our Nation today, This 
problem is one requiring unification of our 
Government, our States, individuals, 
churches, and organizations in an all-out 
effort to give serious thought and coopera- 
tion in combating once and for all time the 
problems faced by our youth of today and 
the mothers and fathers of tomorrow. 

In my humble opinion, what is needed is 
an expensive program of stressing the im- 

nee of proper guidance, love and com- 
panionship in the home. The lack of these 
factors may very well contribute to the 
downfall of our wayward children. 

There is no denying that our parents and 
their forefathers based their lives on proper 
discipline and endeavored to rear their chil- 
dren with the high hopes that they in turn 
would do likewise in assuming responsibili- 
ties as parents. There are many broken 
homes where children are cast on the streets, 
poolrooms, and gangs which, if they were 
placed in camps of some system similar to 
the CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps—of 
the 1930's could be the answer. The CCC 
camps were born of the depression. Essen- 
tially it was to provide employment as well 
as vocational training for unemployed 
youths through performance of youthful 
public works devoted to the Nation's con- 
servation program. Even though it was pri- 
marily set up to take care of the idle boy, 
it had a wonderful good effect on delin- 
quency. 

In the 9 or 10 year's time, there were 3 
million youths enrolled in 4,000 camps. They 
built 100,000 miles of minor roads and trails, 
planted 2 billion trees, and spent several mil- 
lion man-days fighting forest fires. Their 
time was also devoted in training for trades 
and various other lines, 

My personal view is that a committee 
should be set up to work out a program to 
create either camps or youth centers as a 
major step in the right direction. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND CARPET- 
BAGGING LAWS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago I spoke on the business 
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pending before the Senate, particularly 
with reference to the proposed appoint- 
ment of voting referees. At that time I 
called attention to the sorry history con- 
nected with the administration of that 
phase of the Reconstruction Act en- 
acted into law in 1871. 

In that connection I have seen an 
editorial in the Alabama Journal, of 
Montgomery, Ala., of Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 10, 1960, entitled “Carpetbaggers 
Then and Now.” I want to refer to just 
one quotation that is taken from the 
press of the time, included in this edi- 
torial: 

It was in the big cities of the North that 
the Federal election law had the most im- 
pact. Democrats in Congress charged that 
Republican Party machines in the North 
deputized criminals, drunks, and armed 
thugs as marshals, and used them to keep 
Democratic voters from the polls. In 1876, 
of 5,001 appointed to protect voting rights, 
4,194—-more than 80 percent—were appoint- 
ed in the three Northern States of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will yield if I am 
within my time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has it not 
oftentimes occurred that any machine 
in power, whether it be a Federal party 
or a State party, has frequently yielded 
to the temptation to use its power to 
place on the registration rolls false and 
fraudulent registrations? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and that was the gist of my state- 
ment the other night when I used ex- 
amples from history to illustrate that 
point, including the manner in which 
the terrible election of 1876 was conduct- 
ed. As I said on that occasion, I believe 
all historians now admit that that elec- 
tion was actually a Democratic victory, 
but it was taken away and given to the 
Republican Party by the operation of 
just such mechanism as the Senator 
mentions. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not also 
true that as long as the party in power 
wins the election, there is no way under 
the sun that it is possible to prosecute 
them? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, because they 
control the machinery. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be included at 
this point in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CARPETBAGGERS THEN AND Now 

Comparison of the carpetbag statutes en- 
acted in 1871 to punish the South is very 
appropriately being made with the plans 
now under discussion in Congress for deal- 
ing with race issues in the South. The pur- 
pose in both cases is the same—to accord 
ignorant Negroes all the civil rights enjoyed 
by one of the most intelligent segments of 
the Nation. 

The U.S. News & World Report makes a 
very interesting comparison between the two 
plans. Both put voting rights in the hands 
of Federal judges. Both seek to punish the 
South for political p in the North. 
The carpetbag laws of 1871 provided for 
supervisors of elections appointed by Fed- 
eral judges. The present proposed laws pro- 
vide for registrars appointed by the judges 
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in one proposal and referees appointed by 
the Federal judges in the other. 

The 1871 statutes provided for policing 
the voting only in the case of elections for 
Congress. It created a desperately corrupt 
and unbearable situation, for it gave Ne- 
groes voting control in many parts of the 
South which so disgusted leaders of the white 
race that thousands of them refused to 
vote at all. 

The 1871 laws were not repealed until 1894, 
when the Democrats got control of Congress 
and had Grover Cleveland in the White 
House. Cleveland was the first Democrat 
elected President following the Civil War 
and the horrors of reconstruction. 

But repeal of the law actually came, not 
because of abuses in the South, but because 
there were such election abuses under it in 
northern cities. It was used by cliques in 
the big cities to gain and keep control. A 
case is cited where one election supervisor 
ap.inted by the Federal court in New York 
made $145,000 for his services. 

The failure of the law in the South was 
also evident to all thoughtful men. Thou- 
sands of men were cited for violations of 
the carpetbag statute, but few were con- 
victed. In a South Carolina example there 
were 1,392 indictments with only 114 convic- 
tions under the law. “One-party control by 
the Democrats,” says the U.S. News & World 
Report, “made enforcement extremely difi- 
cult. Moreover, as the Ku Klux Klan gained 
strength it severely restricted voting by 
Negroes and northern carpetbaggers.” 

As for the law's operation in the North, 
we read: “It was in the big cities of the 
North that the Federal election law had 
the most impact. Democrats in Congress 
charged that Republican Party machines in 
the North deputized criminals, drunks, and 
armed thugs as marshals and used them to 
keep Democratic voters from the polls. In 
1876, of 5,001 appointed to protect voting 
rights, 4,194—more than 80 percent—were 
appointed in the 3 Northern States of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania.” 

A committee of Congress named in 1893 
to investigate the situation in the North 
reported that the law was used “only as a 
part of the machinery to compensate voters 
who are friendly to it, and to frighten from 
the polls the voters of the opposing party.” 

During the approaching debate in Con- 
gress, it will no doubt be pointed out that 
the proposed law will apply to the whole 
United States and that it can be used by 
corrupt men for corrupt purposes in the 
North just as the law of 1871, designed to 
punish the South, was repealed because it 
inflicted worse punishment on the North 
than on the South. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HART 
in the chair). Is there further morning 
business? If not, morning business is 
closed. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorgan- 
ized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to take a little of the Senate’s time 
this morning to address myself to the 
pending business, and for this reason: 
Those of us who favor effective civil 
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rights legislation have always emphasized 
our respect for the sincerity of the oppo- 
sition of our brethren from the South- 
ern States on this issue. There is no 
desire on my part, and I believe there is 
no desire on the part of any other pro- 
civil rights Senator, to let other than the 
weight of the argument prevail. 

Yet we have heard for the last few 
days, and indeed have the promise of 
hearing again today, of the oppression by 
the majority against the minority on 
the bill, and perhaps even by other sec- 
tions of the country, against the South. 
I refer, Mr. President, to words like 
“legislative lynching,” which have been 
used already in this debate. I may say, 
parenthetically, that I hope the Senate 
may look with favor upon an antilynch- 
ing amendment to the pending bill, an 
amendment which will deal with the 
subject of lynching, but of a much more 
lethal kind. 

We have also been promised a speech 
on an alleged endeavor to provoke race 
riots in the South, notwithstanding the 
disorders at Little Rock and the racially 


inspired bombing of schools, homes, and- 


places of worship, which have already 
set a pattern of breaches of public 
order—in short, charges of oppression 
against one section of the country by 
other sections, a part of the same pat- 
tern. However, respect for the views 
and opinions of the minority has always 
been a great tradition in this Chamber, 
and quite properly so, for at one time or 
another every one of us is in the minor- 
ity. Accordingly, before the Senate be- 
gins its round-the-clock debate, before 
we get into the possibility—and it is a 
possibility—of invoking cloture, I should 
like to deal with the merits of civil rights 
legislation and the need of the country 
for its enactment. 

I should like to give, as it were, some- 
thing of the affirmative side of the de- 
bate, because we have been hearing much 
about the negative side. I hope, too, that 
other Senators who feel as I do will simi- 
larly make their contributions in a sum- 
mary way to the affirmative side of the 
debate. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not wish to in- 
trude on the Senator’s time or to in- 
terrupt the train of his argument. How- 
ever, I want to commend the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New York 
for rising to speak affirmatively upon the 
proposals contained in the civil rights 
bill. The decision of the leadership, con- 
firmed by the Senate, to hold around- 
the-clock sessions of the Senate means 
that Senators who oppose the bill will 
be required to speak, I should say, almost 
continuously. While it may be said that 
their speeches are dilatory, in fairness 
it must be said also that they have argued 
the merits of this legislation, from their 
viewpoint. 

There is some merit also in their criti- 
cism that arguments for the civil rights 
bill have not been developed fully by 
those who propose it, and I am one of its 
cosponsors. 

Together with other Senators, includ- 
ing the Senator from New York, I have 
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sponsored the bill. But I believe, as a 
lawyer, that there are sections of the 
bill and language in the bill which need 
explanation. We assert that rights are 
denied to Negro and other citizens and 
due process denied. It is, therefore, very 
important that those who favor the bill 
as I do its substance, should take great 
pains to see that it assures due process 
and that it is legal and constitutional. 

I have been concerned that in moving 
into round-the-clock debate the Senate 
might reach the position where little 
argument in favor of the bill would 
be made; that those who oppose it would 
be finally physically and mentally beat- 
en down; and that once that occurred, 
then the bill might be passed without 
those who favor it even arguing its 
merits. 

I am glad the Senator from New York 
has risen to argue the substance and 
the merits of the bill. It is only proper 
that he should do so, for the benefit of 
the Senate. It is proper for the informa- 
tion of the country. It is proper to 
show the intent of Congress, because 
any bill that is passed will be tested in 
the courts. But above all, it is right 
that the merits of this civil rights legis- 
lation should be discussed from both 
sides so that it can be said correctly 
that full consideration has been afforded 
this legislation so important to the 
country. The course of the senior Sen- 
ator from New York in rising to argue 
the merits of the proposal, legally and 
constitutionally, is a proper and wise 
course. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I deeply agree with him that 
should it ever be felt that the situation 
described prevailed in this Chamber, it 
would be a very sad day for the Senate. 

In this case—and I say this advised- 
ly—1I believe there is so much in favor of 
what is here proposed that it ought to 
prevail, and I have great faith that it 
will prevail. 

I make no pretense of knowing every 
aspect of the proposed legislation or all 
the arguments for it. I hope very much 
that other Senators—and there are un- 
usually distinguished lawyers in this 
body—will similarly address themselves 
to the affirmative side of the case. I did 
feel that this was an especially propi- 
tious time to do that, because of the fact 
that on Monday the Senate will be en- 
ae a rather tense phase of the de- 

te. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] made 
the comment he did, because if the issue 
is to be joined, certainly both sides 
should present their arguments. 

I wish to take note, briefly, of one 
thing the Senator from Kentucky said. 
First of all, as regards the possibility 
that the opposition might be beaten 
down, mentally and physically, let me 
say that I believe we can assure the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that that will not 
happen. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Responding to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, the sense of my re- 
marks was that I would not like to see a 
situation in which Senators who oppose 
the bill would be so beaten down physi- 
cally and mentally, that thereafter Sen- 
ators who support the bill would not 
argue the merits of the bill at all and 
the bill be passed without placing in the 
record and before the people of the coun- 
try the substantial arguments in favor 
of enactment of a civil rights bill. Also, 
it is necessary that the bill itself, assure 
legality and due process. 

I have just now been reminded by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
that, in the last 2 weeks, substantial 
arguments on the merits of the bill have 
been presented by the two Senators 
from New York and by other Senators. 

My remarks were directed to the 
around-the-clock sessions, saying that 
they should not become a physical trial 
or test of endurance, but rather a debate 
by both sides upon the merits of the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly agree 
with the Senator from Kentucky that 
it would be too bad if legislation ever 
were to result simply from a physical test 
or from an endurance test. 

The difficulty I find is in trying to 
determine just what bill we are even- 
tually to debate. As has been stated re- 
peatedly, we do not now have before us a 
bill recommended by a committee. Asa 
result, this situation is somewhat com- 
parable to that in connection with the 
trial of a case in court. The Senator 
from Kentucky, formerly a distinguished 
judge, knows that in the trial of a case 
in court, the lawyers might come in 
with lengthy pleas, and one could not af- 
ford to ignore any one of them until 
the parties had come before the judge 
and had narrowed down the issues, and 
until the point where one knew where he 
stood had been reached. 

Some Senator has said that in con- 
nection with this issue or this debate 
there are 200 bills; and I believe the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi said 
they weighed a total of 5% pounds. We 
cannot ignore any of them, because no 
particular bill is now before us as a 
recommendation by the committee. 
Therefore, we have to assume that every 
one of those pleadings—as referred to by 
both the Senator from Mississippi and 
the Senator from North Carolina; and 
the latter is now holding all those meas- 
ures in his hand—will be before us. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And no doubt there 
will be more. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, no doubt there 
will be more. 

I have tried—and I believe that Sena- 
tors who have heard or have read my 
remarks will agree that I have done so— 
to discuss the issues. But I have not 
even been able to complete my argument 
in regard to the referee proposal; and 
there are many, many other issues to 
come before us in connection with this 
matter. 
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I do not see how we shail be able to 
shorten the debate or handle it fairly 
until all 54% pounds of the pleadings 
have been taken up and debated, be- 
cause they have not been narrowed down 
to the point where the issue is joined. 

Of course, the beauty of the commit- 
tee procedure is that it narrows down the 
issue, and presents to the Senate a spe- 
cific measure to be considered and to be 
debated; and, in connection with that 
debate, the Senate then has the benefit 
of the committee’s own recommenda- 
tions. 

But such is not the situation in this 

case, 
So I believe the only thing we can 
properly do is consider that all these 
measures are before us, and that we 
must debate them. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for his courtesy in yielding. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, of course 
in this instance we do not have the 
benefit of the normal committee pro- 
cedure, and of course it would be better 
if we did have the benefit of such pro- 
cedure, But all Senators know that we 
cannot have the benefit of the normal 
committee procedure in connection with 
this particular measure, within a period 
of time which would be acceptable to the 
Senate and, I believe, to the country. 

This debate has been going on for a 
long time; and I believe that in the 
course of my remarks I shall be able to 
demonstrate reasonably—although per- 
haps not to the satisfaction of the op- 
position—that Senators who have been 
engaged in the debate have been fol- 
lowing an orderly pattern of giving fair 
consideration to all the proposals now 
before us and of endeavoring to have 
the Senate arrive at a fair result, and 
that that process has already been 
started by the Senator from Georgia 
Mr. RUSSELL], who has called for a divi- 
sion of the pending question, which is 
the Dirksen amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. 

As I shall soon demonstrate, it will 
be possible to offer to each section of the 
Dirksen substitute alternatives spon- 
sored by substantial numbers of Sena- 
tors, and it will be possible to vote those 
alternatives, either up or down, so as to 
enable the Senate, when it leaves the 
various parts or sections of the Dirksen 
substitute, to complete its action upon 
a concrete body or part of this issue. I 
believe that to be entirely practical and 
feasible; and the Senate procedure fully 
permits it, and I have no doubt it will be 
done. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovucias] and I have already shown 
that it can be done, because we have 
submitted our amendments to each part 
of the Dirksen substitute. Each of our 
amendments is specifically directed to 
one or another of the parts of the Dirk- 
sen subsitute; and we hope to call up 
those amendments as each of the parts 
of the Dirksen substitute is considered. 

It happens that we have not submitted 
an amendment to the first part or section 
of the Dirksen substitute, which now is 
being considered by the Senate; but our 
amendments to the other parts of the 
Dirksen substitute have been printed, 
and are specifically keyed to the parts 
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of the Dirksen substitute to which we 
shall endeavor to relate them. I believe 
such procedure to be a very orderly one 
which will enable the Senate to act in a 
proper manner. Certainly we have no 
desire for disorderly procedure of any 
sort—no desire for “anarchy.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to ask a question 
for the purpose of simplifying our con- 
sideration of these matters: If I have 
counted correctly, among these more 
than five pounds of civil-rights bills are 
41 bills which either were introduced by 
the Senator from New York or were 
cosponsored by him; and since the Dirk- 
sen substitute has been offered, the Sen- 
ator from New York has either offered, 
himself, or has cosponsored with other 
Senators, eight amendments to the 
Dirksen substitute. 

Am I to understand that the Senator 
from New York is no longer pressing for 
the enactment into law of the 41 civil- 
rights bills which he originaly intro- 
duced or originally cosponsored with 
other Senators? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have narrowed down 
to the amendments which I have offered 
what I believe should be done about the 
Dirksen amendment at this time. I have 
done so in order to regularize the Sen- 
ate consideration of this issue, as I have 
just now explained. I have only one 
reservation to make with respect to that 
point, and I shall be glad to state it 
now—namely, the possibility of offering 
an anti-poll-tax amendment, as the de- 
bate develops. But, aside from that, I 
have endeavored to narrow down the 
particular proposals or amendments 
which I should like to see placed before 
the Senate as amendments specifically 
keyed to the Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, the Sen- 
ator from New York has eight proposi- 
tions, plus a possible ninth one, instead 
of the original 41? 

Mr. JAVITS. I would not say that, 
because a good many of the propositions 
are tied in with the individual amend- 
ments—and more than one. So I would 
not wish to say there are now only eight 
propositions. I only wish to state that 
every Senator is on notice of what my 
colleagues and I who are offering these 
amendments hope to offer to each sec- 
tion of the Dirksen substitute. There is 
no question about that, for our amend- 
ments are keyed to the various parts of 
the Dirksen substitute, and are printed, 
and their text is available to all Senators. 
So I believe that to be ample notice. 

Mr. ERVIN. I agree it is ample 
notice that the Senator from New York 
is supporting eight, or possibly nine, 
amendments to the Dirksen substitute. 

But in order to simplify my study of 
this issue, and in the hope of simplify- 
ing the debate in the Senate on it, I am 
trying to ascertain whether the Senator 
from New York will insist on attempting 
to have enacted into law his other 41 
origina! bills. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think I have clearly 
answered the question—namely, that I 
am concentrating my efforts on those 
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amendments to the Dirksen substitute, 
without at the same time erecting an 
estoppel against myself, because the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is not erecting 
an estoppel against himself, but is per- 
fectly free to offer amendments, and 
probably will do so. So I do not think 
I should be under any such estoppel. 
But, as I said, as a Senator, it is my 
intention to concentrate my efforts, in- 
sofar as that means anything to the 
Senate, upon these particular amend- 
ments. In all fairness, as a lawyer, I 
caused them to be printed early in the 
debate, keying them to the various sec- 
tions of the Dirksen amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. As I interpret the re- 
marks of the Senator from New York, 
he is now pressing for his eight amend- 
ments to the Dirksen substitute, but he 
reserves the right at any time to offer 
any one of the 41 bills. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not wish to ac- 
cept the Senator’s construction, because 
I know where that kind of argument is 
going to lead. I think I stated what I 
will do and why. I shall rely upon the 
judgment of my colleagues to decide 
whether this is a fair intention and a 
fair way to do it; and it is neither neces- 
sary nor fair to adopt the language 
which the Senator from North Carolina 
wishes me to adopt. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am not wishing the 
Senator from New York to adopt any 
language of mine. I wish him to tell 
me whether I am correct or incorrect in 
my interpretation of his language, and if 
I am incorrect to tell me exactly what 
he means if he does not mean he is con- 
centrating his efforts on these 8 amend- 
ments, but reserves the right to call up 
any one of the other 41 bills. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York, I think, has stated very clearly 
that he has laid before the Senate the 
propositions upon which he wishes to 
make his effort with respect to this 
legislation. 

Mr. ERVIN. I want to congratulate 
the Senator from New York. He is now 
minimizing his demands for legislation, 
which is to be commended. The Lord 
laid down only 10 commandments for 
the guidance and governance of all the 
people of the universe for all time. I 
am glad to know that the Senator from 
New York does not think we need 41 
commandments, but only 8. 

Mr. JAVITS. Well, Mr. President, this 
is hardly a discussion I would want to 
enter into on Saturday. [Laughter.] 
I would desire to tell the Senator that 
most of my 41 propositions are con- 
tained in the 8, so he should not be de- 
luded about the number. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am sorry the Senator 
does not wish to enter into such a dis- 
cussion on Saturday, but I think the 
Lord’s handiwork could well be discussed 
any day of the week. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator 
knows the connotation of the remark I 
made, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to correct the 
Senator from North Carolina. He has 
done the Senator from New York a very 
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grave injustice. The box score kept by 
my office shows that the Senator from 
New York has introduced 57 measures— 
the same number as Heinz has pickles, 
His proposals include a variety of resolu- 
tions, bills, and amendments, dealing 
with this alleged civil rights subject. 
The Senator from North Carolina is far 
behind the times, or else his adding ma- 
chine is a little out of order, and he 
should apologize to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the distinguised and 
able Senator from New York will permit 
me to do so, I will apologize for having 
underestimated his zeal in this particular 
matter. I will accept the correction 
made by the Senator from Georgia. I 
found only 41 of his bills in these 5 
pounds. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York would hope only that he could 
equal the zeal of the Senator from North 
Carolina and the Senator from Georgia. 
Then he would be quite content. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The bill before us 
is H.R. 8315. I have been reading the 
committee report on it. I notice the title 
in the substitute proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] is an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
I want to ask what has become of Stella, 
the Stella Reorganized Schools, in the 
meantime. This bill was designed to 
give relief to a little school in Missouri, 
and under the substitute the Senator 
from New York is discussing and propos- 
ing to amend, Stella has been left out in 
the cold—completely left out. I think 
it is something for us to keep in mind. 
The bill that is before us 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not have the 
floor. The Senator from New York has 
the floor. I should merely like to in- 
quire what has happened to the original 
intent of the bill, which was to give re- 
lief to the little Stella Reorganized 
Schools in Missouri. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would suggest to 
the Senator from New York that he pro- 
ceed with his speech, and not yield to 
this questioning, which is obviously dila- 
tory and harassing in nature. I ask my 
friends to permit the Senator from New 
York to develop his argument in an 
orderly fashion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Well, now, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New York will yield no further. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think after that 
statemen 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the reg- 
ular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York declines to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we un- 
derstand what is going on here. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I refuse 
to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the regu- 
lar order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York declines to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A par- 
liamentary inquiry is not in order unless 
the Senator from New York yields for 
that purpose. The Chair is advised he 
does not yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I had just gotten 
through making a statement that I re- 
spected my colleagues from the South 
for their sincerity, and I do not think 
they are going to get me off the subject 
with this kind of handling, but I do not 
like it, and I do not think it is fair. 
Therefore, I refuse to yield not because 
it is dilatory or not dilatory, but only be- 
cause it is not respectful to me, when 
the Senator from New York believes in 
their sincerity. I merely ask for respect, 
please. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
simply wanted to comment that I was 
not trying to be dilatory. I was asking 
questions that were to the point. I 
was trying to bring out the point which 
I, as a lawyer, was trained to believe in, 
and that is, that we should not try all 
the issues, but should try the issues be- 
fore us. The 5 pounds of bills involve 
hundreds of propositions, and we do not 
know what the issue is. I was simply 
trying to bring them down, as best I 
could, to that point. I am not trying to 
delay. As I said a few moments ago, 
I was glad the Senator from New York 
was discussing this question, because I 
think there ought to be full debate on 
the issue. I believe there ought to be 
debate on both sides. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from New York is discussing the 
question. I have no desire to delay him 
in any way, or to harass him in any way, 
or to try to embarrass him. I believe 
in his sincerity. I certainly do not intend 
to be dilatory so far as the speech of 
the Senator from New York is concerned. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield one more time? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to assure the able 
and distinguished Senator from New 
York that I have much affection and 
much admiration for him. I also wish to 
assure the able and distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois that I was trying to 
simplify the matter by ascertaining 
exactly how many of these 5 pounds of 
bills we would have to study. I want to 
thank the Senator from New York for 
his graciousness in yielding on this occa- 
sion, as he has on all occasions when I 
have requested him to yield to me. 

Mr. JAVITS. I may say the Senator 
from New York always will yield, be- 
cause there is no debate except with 
yielding, and I hope that practice will be 
continued here. 
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Mr. President, to continue with my 
statement, this discussion has been 
going on for a long time. Certainly for 
the 5 months between September 14, 
1959, when the debate was first prom- 
ised, and February 15, 1960, when the 
debate opened, there was ample oppor- 
tunity for discussion before the country, 
and indeed there was a great deal of 
discussion. 

The real difficulty faced by the oppo- 
nents of this legislation is that they have 
been unable, though they have tried, to 
convince a majority of the country. On 
the contrary, events have confirmed the 
need for new civil rights laws. ; 

The domestic and international posi- 
tion of the United States can tolerate no 
longer segregation of American citizens 
in respect of their constitutional rights 
on grounds of race or color. 

The peace of the world and domestic 
tranquillity are both at stake. It must 
be emphasized time and again that the 
free world, which our Nation leads, not 
because we will it but by force of cir- 
cumstances, is composed, to the extent 
of two-thirds of its people, of those 
whose skins are yellow, brown, or black. 

The leadership of freedom cannot be 
secured in hands which do not respect 
the individual human dignity of each of 
these people equally with that of any 
white person in the free world. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower shows that in his travels 
daily. The rising tide of a consciousness 
of personal dignity, of the justice of 
equal opportunity, and of the right to 
self-determination has toppled empires, 
created many new nations and repre- 
sents the greatest explosion of the human 
spirit civilized man has ever known. 
Inevitably this had to be communicated 
to our shores. Segregation of oppor- 
tunity for rights granted by the Con- 
stitution cannot live in such an atmos- 
phere. So too swift travel, enormously 
enhanced means of communication, eco- 
nomic improvement, industrialization in 
the South with its accompanying urban- 
ization, have inevitably shattered the 
social order which perpetuated this 
condition. 

It is our duty as trustees for the 
national interest to see that segregation 
of opportunity under the Constitution 
is liquidated with fairness and justice, 
with a minimum of discord and without 
violence or breaches of public order. 
We have learned through hard exper- 
ience that the way in which to accom- 
plish this is through the backing of law 
wisely administered with a heavy 
dependence upon civil court processes 
and upon the processes of mediation, 
education and technical assistance, but 
backed by law. It is in accordance with 
these definitions that an effective civil 
rights bill must be designed. 

I now come to the substantive merits, 
Mr. President. 

Notwithstanding the agreement wide- 
ly expressed even in much of the South 
that voting rights cannot and should 
not be denied to any American citizen, 
the report of the Federal Civil Rights 
Commission last September opened the 
eyes of our people to the denial of voting 
rights to hundreds of thousands of Ne- 
groes with a shocking disproportion of 
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Negro voting, particularly in the South- 
ern States—about 25 percent compared 
to 60 percent of eligible white voting, 
particularly. The hard core resistance 
to the Supreme Court’s decree for de- 
segregation of tax-supported public 
schools also brought out into the open 
what had for too long been accepted— 
inherent inequality of educational op- 
portunity which doomed generations of 
Americans to the inadequate develop- 
ment of their potential as citizens in the 
interests of the Nation. 

No amount of inveighing against un- 
usual procedures will obliterate what the 
public now understands in this situa- 
tion It is for these reasons that to limit 
the law which is required to the voting 
right alone is not enough. I understand 
perfectly that it is in this area that 
there is the greatest support and the 
greatest likelihood of enacting new law. 
But this does not change our duty. Our 
duty is to address ourselves to the areas 
in which law is needed in order to cor- 
rect situations which are unacceptable 
under the Constitution. 

It is, therefore, noteworthy that four 
of the seven sections of the administra- 
tion’s bill introduced by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] relate to 
problems of desegregation, and only two 
of the seven relate to problems of voting. 
The seventh relates most importantly to 
the equal opportunity for jobs to all 
working for contractors for the Govern- 
ment without regard to race or color. 

A truly effective civil rights bill meet- 
ing our national needs should contain 
three major parts. First, provisions 
which will insure the right to vote; sec- 
ond, provisions which will give support 
to the law of the land as declared by the 
Supreme Court, that segregation of the 
races in tax supported public schools, 
as in other tax supported activities, is 
a specific denial of civil rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution; and third, that 
anarchy and disorder by bombings for 
purposes of racial coercion, lynchings 
and defiance of court process will not 
be tolerated. 

Amendments to the pending substitute 
will be offered to give the Senate an 
opportunity to vote upon the necessary 
propositions. Together with the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Doudras] and 
eight others of our colleagues we have 
laid before the Senate the text of our 
suggestions for such Amendments. 
Other Members may present still other 
ideas, but certainly the Senate will have 
an opportunity to consider those amend- 
ments which we have already submitted. 

One other general word. It is difficult 
and extremely expensive for the indi- 
vidual to go into court to assert his civil 
rights—often to meet the legal ma- 
chinery of a whole State and in the face 
of a hostile public opinion. This difi- 
culty has been even more compounded 
by legal and nonlegal barriers placed in 
the way of such litigants. Antibarratry 
statutes have been passed recently in a 
number of States—our research shows 
the number to be six—and there have 
been charges of boycotts, threats, and in 
some cases violence by individuals to pre- 
vent the assertion of civil rights. There 
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is no begging the question that the 
majesty and authority of the United 
States should, in representative cases, be 
available to assert the civil rights of indi- 
viduals, and that wherever possible class 
actions should be the rule rather than 
the exception. Accordingly it will be 
necessary to put before the Senate for its 
consideration a provision to give the 
Attorney General the authority to insti- 
tute or intervene in such suits. 

I now move to the specifics involved. I 
shall hope to include in the RECORD 
enough of the pertinent material so that, 
insofar as I can present it, a complete 
case will have been presented for each of 
the propositions which we hope to put 
before the Senate. 

First is recognition of the Supreme 
Court decree in respect to lower court 
orders for desegregation of the public 
schools, 

Attacks on the Court have given the 
one-sided impression to the people and 
to the world that there is no backing in 
the congressional end of our work, in 
the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment, for the desegregation decree of the 
Supreme Court. Arguments have been 
made that it is not true these provisions 
are the law of the land. For example, it 
is said that it is the written words of 
the Constitution rather than the inter- 
pretation of the Supreme Court which 
is the supreme law. It seems to me that 
the time has come for making it very 
clear that the Congress of the United 
States supports the orderly process of 
government, and that according to the 
orderly process of government the Con- 
stitution is the supreme law of the land 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, this is really the funda- 
mental end and effect of the first section 
of the Dirksen amendment which is be- 
fore us now, which proposes in a very 
definite and affirmative way that it shall 
be a crime to interfere with orders of the 
courts which relate to desegregation of 
the public school system. Also, the Dirk- 
sen amendment proposes to implement 
that view by the Congress by giving the 
opportunity for certain technical assist- 
ance and, indeed, certain financial as- 
sistance to school districts which are 
seeking to desegregate. This is the ef- 
fect of the provisions which are before 
us. Also, it will result in dealing with 
such a situation as was demonstrated 
by the Little Rock case, where there 
was great difficulty in reaching the lead- 
ers of a disorderly mob who were violat- 
ing the court injunction due to the limi- 
tations of the law with respect to service 
of or notice of that injunction. 

So by establishing that interference 
with court orders is a crime we will give 
the United States the capability for 
reaching that kind of a situation, which 
resulted in public anarchy, as we all 
know, in that part of the United States. 
Also, it will result in enabling the FBI 
to move into a situation of that char- 
acter in order to exercise its influence to 
reduce the danger of public disorder. 

For all of those reasons, Mr. President, 
section 1, as we are calling it for pur- 
poses of reference, of the Dirksen 
amendment is absolutely essential. 
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Mr. President, we do not have a sub- 
stitute for the Dirksen amendment in 
that regard. It is the hope of my col- 
leagues and I who have worked upon 
these amendments to stand upon that 
section with respect to interference with 
court decrees for desegregation of the 
schools. 

Mr. President, leading logically from 
that we come to the aspect of technical 
assistance and some financial help to 
school districts which wish to desegre- 
gate, provision for which is contained in 
section 4 of the Dirksen substitute. 

In that connection I should like first 
to state for the Recorp the degree of na- 
tional concern with which the so-called 
education gap is affected. The findings 
and declaration of policy in this National 
Defense Education Act state—and I read 
section 101 of the act: 

The Congress hereby finds and declares 
that the security of the Nation requires the 
fullest development of the mental resources 
and technical skills of its young men and 
women. * * * We must increase our efforts 
to identify and educate more of the talent of 
our Nation. * * * The national interest re- 
quires, however, that the Federal Govern- 
ment give assistance to education for pro- 
grams which are important to our defense. 


I emphasize that because the impact 
upon our whole national posture in re- 
spect of our own security in relation to 
education is so vitally important. 

The provisions of the Dirksen bill in 
respect of these matters are as follows: 
I have already stated that there would be 
recognition of the obligations undertaken 
in respect to the Supreme Court decision 
of May 17, 1954, as the supreme law of 
the land. The Dirksen substitute would 
then authorize appropriations to assist 
desegregation for nonteaching profes- 
sional services which may be required in 
order to formulate desegregation plans, 
and would make allotments to the States 
on a 50-50 matching basis. 

There is a provision that where an 
allotment to a State is not possible be- 
cause the State will not be a party to the 
desegregation plan, arrangements may 
be made with the local community, in the 
absence of a State plan, or where the 
State indicates that it assumes no 
responsibility. 

That imposes a problem, which is one 
of the reasons why we shall propose a 
substitute for this particular section, be- 
cause it might imply, either in an af- 
firmative or negative way, some degree 
of State participation in respect of 
school desegregation, which, as we all 
know, is impossible in a number of 
Southern States. Hence the alternative 
which is contained in the bill of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovcias] and 
myself would provide for the possibility 
of working with individual school dis- 
tricts in respect of desegregation, deal- 
ing with the problems of communities 
like Atlanta, Ga., which might be denied 
any support at all from the State should 
it seek to desegregate; also providing 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare may affirmatively cooperate 
with individual communities seeking to 
work out desegregation plans, and that 
the Attorney General of the United 
States may institute suit in the name of 
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the United States to obtain a court de- 
cree which would bring about the de- 
velopment of such a plan in a particular 
community. 

Our effort in that regard will be to 
buttress, strengthen, and fortify the 
general intendment of the provisions of 
the Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator will inform me if my understanding 
of section 4 of the Dirksen amendment 
is correct. As I read section 4, it pro- 
vides that technical assistance may be 
granted only if a State educational au- 
thority agrees. Am I correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator may be 
correct. Certainly enough of a question 
is left so that we should try to “button 
it up,” as it were. The reason for the 
question is that the language of the sub- 
stitute speaks of the absence of a State 
plan, and the State indicating that it 
assumes no responsibility, which seems 
to apply an affirmative act by a State. 
We know that in certain Southern States 
no affirmative act of any kind—even an 
affirmative act stating that there is no 
assumption of responsibility—is likely 
to be forthcoming. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not this likely to 
be a very real problem in the case of the 
city of Atlanta, Ga., where it is quite 
possible that the city of Atlanta may 
wish to comply with the desegregation 
order of the Court, but where the Gov- 
ernor of the State and the State legis- 
lature have said that they will not per- 
mit this to occur? So if the consent of 
the State administration of Georgia is 
necessary—as the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare testified it would 
be under this provision of the bill—for 
aid to be given by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the city of Atlanta, this will not 
be forthcoming. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

I should like to call the attention of 
Senators to a law enacted in Georgia in 
1955, in a further effort to block any 
possible desegregation of the public 
schools. It has been made a felony, pun- 
ishable by 2 years imprisonment, for any 
school official of the State, municipal, or 
county system to spend tax money for 
public schools in which the races are 
mixed. The reference to that law is 
Act 82, Georgia Laws, 1955. 

So the comment made by my colleague 
from Illinois is absolutely pertinent, and 
is borne out by the provisions of law. 

Before the Congress can think of a 
remedy it must deal with the existence 
of a right—and that right does exist— 
to attend a desegregated public school, 
according to the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion as to what our Constitution provides 
in that regard. 

In addition, Congress would not legis- 
late unless it found that there was need 
for law in order to bring about the en- 
joyment of such right. I think that is 
absolutely unquestioned. 

I have a report on this subject from 
the Southern Regional Council of At- 
lanta, Ga., of August 10, 1959, which has 
been brought up to date. To qualify 
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that particular organization, one which 
has been cited on the floor of the Senate 
previously, I invite attention to the fact 
that it is an organization which is rec- 
ognized as an organization with quite 
liberal views; but certainly it is an en- 
tirely respectable organization. It was 
referred to by the able Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] on page 3243 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. He him- 
self called the attention of the Senate 
to a report made by the very same body. 
He says that that organization is a 
biracial organization which has been 
working for a good many years toward 
bettering race relations in the South, 
and bettering conditions generally, and 
that it is not some southern conservative 
clique which is advocating a certain view. 
He is referring to the Southern Regional 
Council, which is quite liberal in its 
views. 

Drawing upon the work of this organ- 
ization, which, as I say, is a respectable 
and reputable organization, we find the 
present situation to be as follows: 

No desegregation whatever has ap- 
peared in the public schools of five 
States, namely, Alabama, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina; 
and in the remaining six States of the 
so-called Deep South, varying degrees of 
resistance have been manifested in the 
years after 1954; and by 1959 they held 
desegregation to minimal levels. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true also 
that there has been virtually no deseg- 
regation in the common schools of 
Florida? 

Mr. JAVITS. Florida is one of the 
States included in this list; but I should 
like to state for the information of my 
colleague that 1 out of 67 biracial school 
districts has been desegregated affect- 
ing, according to this information, a 
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total of 490 Negroes in that State, which 
is certainly a very small number. 

The district referred to is in Miami, a 
metropolitan city. The table shows that, 
in the aggregate in the 6 States referred 
to, 151 out of 1,459 biracial school dis- 
tricts have been desegregated, involving 
a total of 4,142 Negro pupils. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point pertinent extracts from this 
report, which has been updated since the 
time of its issuance. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


1. THE PRESENT SITUATION 


At the end of the 1958-59 school year, no 
desegregation had occurred in the public 
schools of six States These were Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. 

In the remaining five States of the old 
Confederacy, varying degrees of resistance 
had been manifested in the years after 1954, 
and by 1959 had held desegregation to 
minimal levels. 

In May 1954, 17 States and the District of 
Columbia required racial separation in their 
public schools. By September 1959, the 
schools of only five Deep South States were 
completely segregated. 

In the District of Columbia and in the 
States of Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and West Virginia, there 
are now only scattered localities where segre- 
gation is still the rule. There is no clear 
record of how many white and Negro chil- 
dren are actually at school together. But in 
the large cities—Baltimore, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, Louisville, Wilmington, Tulsa, and 
others—and through the border region gen- 
erally, there must be some number between 
one-half and three-quarters of a million 
students in integrated schools; perhaps 2 
million public school students of the border 
States live in districts which have ceased to 
require segregation. 

Farther south, desegregation has been 
much more “deliberate” than it has been 
“with speed.” It began nowhere before 1956; 
its pace since is best measured by a glance 
at figures: 


Desegregated biracial districts 1 


State 


Negroes in desegregated schools 2 


1 The number given is the total number of districts with biracial populations; the full number of school districtsin 


Arkansas is 422; in 


Tennessee, 153; in Texas, 1,646; in Virginia, 129. All 


of North Carolina’s school districts are 


biracial. Throughout the discussion here and in the next several es, statistics are derived, prin , from 
“Statistical Summary” of the Southern Education Reporting Becviee, 6th printing, May 15, 1959. n 


2 Plus Oak Ridge. 


In Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina there has as yet 
been no desegregation at all. In each State 
except Mississippi there is a court suit in 
some stage of adjudication. 

This is an appropriate place to mention 
the extent of desegregation in higher educa- 
tion. Negroes are now attending formerly 
segregated, publicly financed colleges and 
universities in all but four Southern States: 
these are Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. Between 1935 and 1959, 124 
of 195 formerly all-white tax-supported col- 
leges and junior colleges in the southern 
and border States and the District of Co- 
lumbia had enrolled Negroes or adopted non- 


discriminatory policies; nearly 100 of these 
had desegregated after the 1954 decision. 
Since 1957, other tax-supported colleges and 
universities have followed. 

Excepting Texas, only 206 Negro youths 
were, in 1958-59, in attendance with white 
pupils in the 11 States of the South; 45 of 
these were in the federally owned schools of 
Oak Ridge (Tennessee). An additional 21 
Negroes attended the high school of Front 


1Now, during the course of the 1959-60 
school year, of course, the total is only five. 
Note that all figures given here have refer- 
ence to 1958-59. 
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Royal (Virginia); as no white pupils were 
with them, they are not included in the 
Virginia count. 


in the schools prior to 1954, official 
policies, supported by decisive elements of 
public opinion, have assisted desegregation. 
Over the first 5 years, the principal, if less 
publicized, accomplishment of the Supreme 
Court’s decision is the thousands of children 
of these areas whose education has been 
without racial separation. 


1 Biracial in population. Since 1954, Missouri has not 
kept statistics race. The estimate of the number of 
Negroes in desegrated schools in Oklahoma is from the 
“Statistical Summary.“ 5th printing, Oct. 15, 1958. 

3 More than 125,000, 

3 Estimated. 

Not available, 


In these places, officials have given leader- 
ship to desegregation. In North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, sometimes in Arkansas, and 
now in Virginia, officials and governments 
have dedicated themselves to as little de- 

as is legally necessary. In the 
six States of the Deep South, the govern- 
mental policy has been one of complete de- 
fiance. No one of the Deep South States has 
yet had to face the legal crisis which induced 
Virginia to accept some desegregation, and 
which has brought 2 years of turmoil to Little 
Rock. 


These 11 States, those which have com- 
plied under duress and those which are as 
yet completely segregated, began in the in- 
terval between the 1954 decision of the Su- 
preme Court and the 1955 implementing or- 
der to erect their legislative defenses. In- 
deed, some lawmaking had begun earlier than 
1954. It has continued into 1959. 

But these things have been the fuss and 
feathers of the resistance. By 1959, four 
legislative policies had been selected, or had 
survived, as the principal opposition to de- 
segregation. The further or more rapid ad- 
vance of educational equality will encounter 
these, and the decisive legal cases and polit- 
ical contests of the next year or more will 
revolve about them. They are: 

1. Pupil placement laws: These are in- 
tended to prevent or minimize desegregation 
through assigning children to particular 
schools on the basis of social and psycholog- 
ical criteria, which do not includerace. That 
the result may be little different is demon- 
strated by the record of the Virginia Pupil 
Placement Board, which has assigned nearly 
420,000 children during 30 months, without 
sending even one to a school attended by 
the other race. Some form of pupil place- 
ment law has been enacted by Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
The Supreme Court would not declare the 
Alabama law unconstitutional on its face, 
though it stated that the application of the 
law could make it so. North Carolina’s ad- 
ministration of the law has so far survived 
two challenges in Federal courts. The Vir- 
ginia law is being disregarded in Arlington, 
Charlottesville, and Norfolk. 


2 After Mar. 1, 1960, localities in Virginia 
may choose to be independent of the State 
Pupil Placement Board, 
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Georgia has no pupil placement laws, and 
South Carolina has enacted a placement law 
and might well be included with the others; 
however, the South Carolina law does not 
spell out detailed criteria. 

2. School-closing laws: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia have 
statutes which require or authorize the clos- 
ing of schools, either by State or local au- 
thorities, to prevent their desegregation; 
Texas (as do Florida and Virginia) has a so- 
called Little Rock statute providing for 
school closure in the event of the use of Fed- 
eral force. Only Tennessee has refrained 
from setting up any legal machinery for an 
educational shutdown. The decision of the 
three-man Federal district court in Virginia 
last January made the price of school closing 
extremely high. In effect, the court ruled 
that a State could not shut the schools in 
one locality while leaving open other schools 
in the State (James v. Almond). The June 
decision in Little Rock (Aaron v. McKinley) 
is to much the same point: the laws under 
which the Little Rock high schools closed 
were ruled to be an evasion of constitutional 
rights. 

Still to be decided is the legality of a com- 
plete, statewide abandonment of public 
education. Needless to say, it is a decision 
which all can hope will never have to be 
reached. 

3. Private school plans: Private schools 
have two possible uses in the segregation- 
ists’ strategy: 

(a) To assume the whole function of edu- 
cation if the public schools are closed. 

(b) To provide a segregated education for 
some, most, or all white children if the 
public schools are desegregated. 

There seems to be general agreement that 
(a) a large-scale private school plan cannot 
work without State financial aid; and (b) 
the only form such aid might legally take 
would be direct tuition grants to the stu- 
dents. 

Some sort of private school plan, with tui- 
tion grants, has been enacted in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, North Car- 
olina and . 

4. Harassment of the NAACP: A mass of 
legislation has been passed to curb the activ- 
ities of the NAACP. Old barratry laws have 
been reinvigorated, membership and finan- 
cial statements have been required, legisla- 
tive investigating committees and special 
commissions have been created and set to 
work. One important result has been that, 
for the first time in our history, the Su- 
preme Court has declared and affirmed the 
“freedom of association” as a constitutional 
right (V. A. A. C P. v. Alabama, 357 U.S. 449). 

Though certainly there have been differ- 
ences of degree of vigor with which the 
legislatures have enacted, the committees 
have investigated, and the executives have 
prosecuted, 10 of the Southern States have 
sought by legislative action to cripple the 
NAACP’s ability to operate within their 
boundaries. The one exception is North Car- 
olina. The aim of this legislation has been 
to block Negro entrance to the courts by 
enfeeblement of the NAACP, regardless of 
whether this has been achieved, much of 
the NAACP’s energies and money have been 
diverted to defending itself rather than com- 
bating segregation. 

These four devices—pupil placement, 
school closings, private schools and NAACP 
harassment—are the chosen last defense of 
segregation. One of them, school closing, 
is so destructive in its potential conse- 
quences as to represent an immediate threat 
to the national interest. 

With these qualifications, it can be said 
that the Governors and legislators of the 


* Declared unconstitutional by a US. dis- 
trict court on June 18, 1959. Governor Fau- 
bus has announced that the State will appeal. 
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Southern States have, since 1954, acted with 
the endorsement of effective public opinion. 
The climate of opinion in the South between 
early 1955 and the fall of 1958, and the south- 
ern political spokesmen, reciprocally rein- 
forced each other and fashioned something 
akin to a regional conformity of speech. 
Massive resistance created, and in turn was 
sustained by, a massive orthodoxy, first 
broken by the reaction of Virginians to the 
school closings of September 1958. Through- 
out the South, the spectacle of closed schools 
has been a catalyst to dissent and protest; 
as a result, open public discussion of the 
wisdom of resistance now exists and grows, 
in every State of the South with the pos- 
sible exceptions of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first, to 
show what is happening in this particu- 
lar situation, we have the rather inter- 
esting example in Prince Edward 
County, Va., where all public education 
has been ended, and where white pupils 
are attending what is euphemistically 
called private schools. There the tax 
rate has been reduced by approximately 
50 percent in order to accommodate cit- 
izens who may be able to use these funds 
to pay for the schooling of their children 
in these so-called private schools. 

Only as recently as this morning we 
read in the Washington Post that the 
Virginia Senate has enacted legislation 
which will give tax credits on contribu- 
tions to private schools in areas where 
public schools have been desegregated. 
The resulting situation in Prince Edward 
County is that there is no public educa- 
tion at all, and that 1,700 Negro children 
in the county have no opportunity to 
attend public schools. 

As a matter of fact, some effort is 
being made to give the Negro children 
some kind of informal training. I cite 
that only as evidence of the fact that 
law and the backing of law is essential 
in this situation; that it is a deteriorat- 
ing situation, a situation which must be 
won in terms of public policy of our 
massed as declared by the Supreme 


I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port from this morning’s Washington 
Post may be included in my remarks at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BILL ALLOWING LOCAL Tax CREDITS on GIFTS 
TO SCHOOLS Is ENACTED 

RICHMOND, February 26.—The Virginia 
Senate enacted legislation today that will 
givè tax credits on contributions to private 
schools in areas where public schools have 
been desegregated. 


localities to allow tax credits for contribu- 
tions to private, nonsectarian schools in 
amounts up to 25 percent of a taxpayer's 
real and personal property taxes. 

One of the immediate beneficiaries would 
be the Prince Edward School Foundation 
which is operating free classes for white chil- 
dren in Prince Edward County. The county 
board shut down public schools rather than 
obey a Court order to desegregate them. The 
private schools are being financed 
donations, The Negro children are without 
schools but are setting up training centers 
for remedial instruction. 

Senator Armistead L. Boothe, Democrat 
of Alexandria, urged defeat of the measure 
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and called it “another swipe at our public 
schools.” 

“We cannot now finance our public schools 
as well as we want to,” Boothe said. He 
added that the legislation, while well in- 
tentioned, would set up a dangerous prece- 
dent that could take away local support from 
public schools. The burden, he said, would 
then be placed on the State. 

An allowance of $120 in local taxes would 
be the equivalent to giving an exemption 
of the first $5,000 of income taxable under 
State income tax laws, Boothe declared. 

The Senate approved the measure 26-12, 
Senator Charles R. Fenwick, Democrat, of 
Arlington, voted for it, while Boothe and 
Senator John A. Donovan, Democrat, of Fair- 
fax, voted against it. 

The house earlier approved the legislation 
70-19, with Delegates William L. Winston and 
Harrison Mann, Democrat, of Arlington, and 
James Thomas, Democrat, of Alexandria, vot- 
ing for it and Delegates Kathryn H. Stone, 
Democrat, of Arlington, Dorothy S. McDiar- 
mid and John Webb, Democrat, of Fairfax, 
voting against it. 


Mr. JAVITS. It is further evidence 
of the fact that Prince Edward County is 
a striking illustration of retrogression in 
this whole matter, rather than progres- 
sion. 

T call attention to State provisions 
which have been passed since 1954 in the 
States of Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and South Carolina. I have already re- 
ferred to the Georgia statute providing 
for the withdrawal of State aid from in- 
tegrated schools. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
table of State laws on that subject, like 
the Georgia law, which I cited a few 
minutes ago, may be included in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks, as well 
as a tabulation from the hearings in 
civil rights legislation of the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights of re- 
cent State and local laws in this field, 
together with a memorandum setting 
out the most recent developments in pub- 
lic school desegregation. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoMPILATION OF RECENT STATE AND LOCAL 
Laws, RESOLUTIONS, ORDNANCES, AND AD- 
MINISTRATIVE POLICIES WITH COMMENTS BY 
Mr. J. FRANCIS Por Haus, COUNSEL, WASH- 
INGTON BuREAU, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 

ALABAMA 

Alabama, in an attempt to evade the Su- 
preme Court's school decisions, has adopted 
a pupil placement law. 

This plan gives local boards of education 
“full and final authority and responsibility 
for the assignment, transfer, and continu- 
ance of all pupils.” It provides that there 
shall be no reallocation of pupils “according 
to any rigid rule of proximity of residence.” 
The board of education shall consider, among 
other factors, “the psychological qualifica- 
tion of the pupil”; the psychological effect 
upon the pupil of attendance at a particular 
school”; “the possibility or threat of fric- 
tion, or disorder among pupils or others”; 
the possibility of breaches of the peace or ill 
will or economic retaliation within the com- 
munity” (Act No. 201, regular session, Ala- 
remas 1955; I Race Relations Law Reporter 1 
235). 

In this act the legislature is authorizing 
the local boards to, in effect, surrender their 
authority to those persons in the community 
who will promote mob action, 


1 Hereinafter referred to as RR. L. R. 
CvI——229 
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In an attempt to make school officials im- 
mune from action to enforce consti- 
tutional rights, Alabama has amended its 
constitution to allow the legislature to de- 
signate as judicial officers members of State 
school boards, State boards of education, 
county school boards, city school boards or 
commissions, and all superintendents of 
schools, school officials and employees (Act 
No. 82, Alabama, first special session, 1956; 
IR. RL. R. 417). 

In defiance of the Supreme Court, the leg- 
islature adopted an interposition resolution 
declaring the Court’s segregation decision 
“null, void, and of no effect” (Southern 
School News; vol. II. No. 8, p. 6, Act No. 42, 
Alabama, first special session, 1956). 

Alabama reaffirmed its unconstitutional 
school policy of segregation by adopting an 
amendment to its school laws providing for 
school boards to conduct “separate schools 
for white and colored children whose 
parents * * * voluntarily elect that such 
children attend schools with members of 
their own race” (Act No. 117, Alabama, 
second special session, 1956; I R.R.L. R. 717). 

In a series of amendments to its consti- 
tution, Alabama granted to the legisalture 
authority to close, withdraw State aid from, 
or even dispose of, public schools threatened 
with integration, and to donate funds and 
property to private schools (S.S.N., vol. III. 
No. 3, p. 3; Act No. 82, Alabama, first special 
session, 1956). 

Also authorized is a so-called private school 
plan whereby a local school board, on peti- 
tion of a majority of school patrons, may 
close a school and lease the property for pri- 
vate, nonprofit, educational purposes” and 
use public funds to pay pupils’ tuition in 
private schools. Teachers transferred to 
these private schools would continue to be 
eligible for State benefits (S.S.N., vol. IV, 
No. 3, p. 5). 

In addition to the above-noted legislation 
of a statewide effect, both the State legisla- 
ture and local governing bodies have passed 
legislation to thwart the enjoyment of civil 
rights. 

The legislature passed two bills, applying 
to Macon and Marengo Counties, which would 
allow the county school boards to discharge 
any teacher, “at any time such action is 
deemed necessary to promote the best in- 
terest of the schools” (Acts Nos. 40 and 41, 
first special session, Alabama, 1956). 

A local act applicable to Wilcox County 
requires any organization soliciting member- 
ship or funds in the county to pay a $200 
license fee, a $50 fee for each solicitor, and 
$5 for each member signed up (Act No. 238, 
regular sess., Alabama, 1955). 

This act would, of course, apply to or- 
ganizations other than those advocating in- 
tegration. Labor unions would, for instance, 
be similarly affected. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that it will be invoked against segrega- 
tion organizations or other groups seeking to 
stifle civil rights and civil liberties. 

The city of Huntsville, Ala., in an at- 
tempt to perpetuate the separate but equal 
doctrine, has adopted a resolution making 
the local golf courses available 1 day a week 
to Negro patrons (I R.R.L.R. 589). 

The city of Montgomery has made it a mis- 
demeanor for white and colored to engage in 
athletic contests together, or for any owner 
or operator of a public establishment to allow 
interracial athletic contests (Montgomery 
Ord. No. 15-57, Mar. 19, 1957; II R.R.LR. 
714). 

On November 13, 1956, the Supreme Court 
in the case of Gayle v. Browder (77 Sup. Ct. 
165), affirmed a district court decision that 
enforcement of State and city laws requiring 
segregation on public carriers was uncon- 
stitutional. Nevertheless, on March 12, 1957, 
the Birmingham City Commission reaffirmed 


2 Hereinafter referred to as 8.S.N. 
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its policy of segregation on public buses, 
adopted an ordinance which reaffirmed, re- 
enacted, and continued in full force and ef- 
fect its existing law requiring segregation in 
the transit system (Ord. No. 1342-F, II 
RR. L. R. 457). 

Because of the growing importance of the 
vote of colored citizens in the town of Tus- 
kegee, the State legislature enacted a statute 
redefining the city limits of the town, remov- 
ing from the municipality almost all colored 
voters (Act No. 140, Alabama, 1957 sess.; 
IIR. R. L. R. 856). 

Not content with this attempt to deny 
Negro citizens a voice in their government, 
the legislature went a step beyond and passed 
an amendment to the State constitution au- 
thorizing the legislature to abolish Macon 
County, the county in which Tuskegee is 
located. ‘The purpose of this is to dilute the 
potential high percentage of colored voters 
(Macon County's colored population is 85 
percent) by dividing these voters among 
neighboring counties. This amendment was 
approved on December 17, 1957 (Washington 
Post, Dec. 18, 1957, p. 1). 

The background of this amazing perver- 
sion of the democratic process is set out in a 
press conference of officers of the Tuskegee 
Civil Association, participated in by Senator 
Dovetas and other Senators, on July 30, 1957. 
A transcript of the testimony of this con- 
ference appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of August 8, 1957. 


ARKANSAS 


On November 6, 1956, the voters of Arkan- 
sas voted on and approved three measures 
designed to maintain segregation in the pub- 
lic school system, All three measures were 
to become effective on December 6, 1957. 

The first of these measures was an amend- 
ment to the constitution of Arkansas de- 
signed to nullify the US. Supreme Court’s 
decision in the school segregation cases, 
This amendment directed the general as- 
sembly to “take appropriate action and pass 
laws opposing in every constitutional man- 
ner the unconstitutional desegregation de- 
cisions of May 17, 1954, and May 31, 1955, of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, including interpos- 
ing the sovereignty of the State of Arkansas 
to the end of nullification of these” (amend- 
ment No. 47, Arkansas constitution; I 
R. R. L. R., 1117). 

An initiated petition of interposition was 
also approved which reads, in part: 

“The people of Arkansas assert that the 
power to operate public schools in the State 
on a racially separate but substantially 
basis was granted by the people of Arkansas; 
any and all decisions of the Federal courts 
or any other department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the contrary notwithstanding” 
(IR.RLR. 591). 

The third of the measures adopted at this 
time was a school assignment plan, intended 
to evade the Supreme Court’s decisions on 
school segregation. The chief means to be 
used in this evasion is apparently a provi- 
sion that one of the factors to be considered 
is the “possibility or threat of friction or 
disorder among pupils or others” (I R.R.L.R. 
579); Arkansas Stat., 80-1519 et seq.). 

This provision is obviously an invitation to 
mob action of the Little Rock type. 

State Commissioner of Education Ford said 
the law would help districts which want to 
keep their segregated schools (S.SN. vol. 
III, No. 6, p. 8). 

Arkansas’ compulsory school attendance 
law has been amended so that students are 
relieved of the necessity of attending school 
if classes are racially mixed (Act No. 84, 
Arkansas Legislature, 1957 session, L RR. LR. 
453). 

The legislature has created a State agency 
to assist in preserving segregation. This 
State sovereignty commission has been 
granted the right to examine “all records, 
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books, documents, and other papers touch- 
ing upon or concerning the matters and 
things about which the commission is au- 
thorized to conduct an investigation.” Sub- 
pena power is granted to the commission 
with punishment for refusal to obey or a fine 
up to $1,000 and 6 months’ imprisonment 
(Act No. 83, Arkansas Legislature, 1957 ses- 
sion, II R.R.L.R. 491). 

In an attempt to intimidate those seeking 
to promote desegregation, Arkansas has en- 
acted legislation requiring “persons and or- 
ganizations promoting school desegregation 
by legislation or litigation” to register and 
submit reports to the State sovereignty com- 
mission (Act No. 85, Arkansas Legislature, 
1957 session, II R.R.L.R. 495). 

Upon the recommendation of State Attor- 
ney General Bruce Bennett, Little Rock and 
11 other communities in the State have 
adopted local ordinances requiring any or- 
ganization, upon request of local authorities, 
to file specified information about finances, 
officers, and members within a city. These 
ordinances are under legal attack by the 
NAACP (S. S. N., vol. IV, No. 6, p. 3). 

In the meantime, these statutes are being 
used to harass the NAACP. Mrs. Daisy Bates, 
State president of the NAACP, and Rev. J. 
B. Crenshaw, president of the Little Rock 
branch, have been arrested and fined for 
failing to reveal the membership list of the 
Little Rock branch. 


FLORIDA 


Plorida has also enacted a pupil-placement 
bill. Its author, Senator Johne, says of it: 
“Counties that want to keep segregated 
schools can do so under this bill” (S. S. N., 
vol. II, No. 1, p. 5). 

This act sets up the county board of edu- 
cation as the authority to assign children 
to the school “as shall be determined by the 
board to be best adapted or qualified to serve 
the best interests of the child and of the 
public school system.” The authority of the 
board is “full and complete and its decision 
as to the enrollment of any pupil in any 
school shall be final” (ch. 29746, Laws, Flor- 
ida, 1955; IR.R.L.R. 237). 

Further legislation on the assignment of 
pupils established vague criteria for assign- 
ment, such as the “psychological, moral, 
ethical, and cultural backgrounds of the 
pupil.” The board is directed to take into 
account “sociological, psychological, and like 
intangible social scientific factors as will 
prevent, as nearly as practicable, any condi- 
tion of socioeconomic class consciousness 
among pupils attending any given school.” 
There is no provision requiring members of 
the boards to have any specific training in 
any of the social sciences (ch. 31380, Laws, 
Florida, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 924). 

At the same time, school authorities were 
authorized to ignore continuing contracts 
and tenure in assigning teachers. Chapter 
31391, Laws, Florida, 1956. “This is designed 
to permit the dropping of Negro teachers, 
regardless of their qualifications.” (S.SN. 
vol. III, No. 2, p. 10). It would, of course, 
also subject white teachers to lack of job 
security and make them subject to pres- 
sures from local boards. 

Florida, as other States refusing to com- 
ply with the Supreme Court’s decisions, has 

a resolution of nullification and in- 
terposition denouncing “the usurpation of 
power by the Supreme Court of the United 
States” (S. Con. Res. No. 17-XX, 1956 spe- 
cial session: I R.R.L.R. 948). 

The Governor of the State has been granted 
what amounts to dictatorial powers under 
the guise of emergency authority to quell 
violence. The statute granted such author- 
ity reads in part: 

“In all such cases when the Governor of 
the State of Florida shall issue his proclama- 
tion (of emergency) as herein provided he 
shall be and is hereby further authorized and 
empowered, to cope with said threats and 
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danger, to order and direct any individual 
person, corporation, association or group of 
persons to do any act which would in his 
opinion prevent danger to life, limb or pops 
erty, prevent a breach of peace or * * * 
refrain from doing any act or thing * * 3 
and shall have full power by approprlate 
means to enforce such order or proclama- 
tion“ (ch. 31390, Laws Florida, 1956; I RR. 
L.R. 955). 

The only limitation on the Governor's use 
of this grant of power is that it shall be 
used “when, in his opinion, the facts war- 
rant.” 

In an effort to harass those supporting the 
Federal Constitution, the legislature set up a 
committee to investigate the NAACP. The 
committee was granted a $50,000 appropria- 
tion and given broad subpena powers (S. S. N., 
vol. III, No. 3, p. 13). 

In addition to State action, the battle 
against integration has been carried on on a 
local level. 

The legislature passed a bill for Jefferson 
County, forbidding teachers of one race to 
instruct pupils of another, and forbidding 
pupils to engage in or attend athletic con- 
tests or use school cafeterias with children 
of another race (S. S. N., vol. IV, No. 3, p. 2). 

Not only the school-segregation cases, but 
decisions of the Federal court relating to 
public beaches have been the objects of de- 
fiance by local authorities. 

The city of Delray Beach has passed an 
ordinance providing: “No member of the 
Negro race shall go upon the Delray Beach 
municipal beach or the Delray Beach munic- 
ipal pool” (Emergency Ordinance No. 236, 
1956; I R. R. L. R. 733). 

The city of Sarasota has likewise attempted 
by statute to deny colored citizens the right 
to use the public beaches. It adopted an 
ordinance requiring the clearing of public 
beaches whenever persons of different races 
shall enter on the beach at the same time 
(Ordinance No, 913, 1956; I R. R. L. R. 945). 

Of recent enactment by the State legis- 
lature is a bill (H.B. 794, 1957) calling for 
“automatic closing and suspension of opera- 
tion of any public school in this State upon 
the employ of Federal troops in the vicinity 
of said school for certain purposes.” The 
Governor signed this into law in October 
1957. 

GEORGIA 

Georgia has reacted strongly to the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions protecting the rights 
of minority citizens. The legislative reac- 
tion has taken various forms, among them 
a resolution of interposition and nullifica- 
tion, a call for impeachment of Supreme 
Court Justices, a memorial to declare the 
14th and 15th amendments invalid, and a 
statute requiring State officers, under penalty 
of loss of pension rights, to continue enforc- 
ing unconstitutional State laws. 

The nullification resolution declares: 

“That said decisions and orders of the 
Supreme Court of the United States relating 
to separation of the races in the public in- 
stitutions of a State as announced and 
promulgated by said Court on May 17, 1954, 
and May 31, 1955, are null, void, and of no 
force or effect” (H. Res. 185, 1956 sess.; 
I R. R. L. R. 438). 

The legislature adopted a resolution on 
February 27, 1957, calling on the U.S. Rep- 
resentatives from Georgia to introduce a 
resolution of impeachment against Chief 
Justice Warren and Justices Black, Douglas, 
Reed, Frankfurter, and Clark because of cer- 
tain decisions in which they participated 
(H. Res. 174, 1957 sess; II R.R.L.R. 485). 

As yet, no Georgia Congressman has in- 
troduced such a resolution. 

On March 8, 1957, the legislature passed 
a resolution the U.S. Congress 
to declare the 14th and 15th amendments 
“null and void and of no effect“ (S. Res. 39, 
1957 sess.; HR. R. L. R. 483). 
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The statute relating to enforcement of 
segregation laws provides: 

“Any peace officer * * * who knowingly 
refuses or fails to attempt to enforce any law 
of this State requiring segregation or sep- 
aration of the white and colored races in any 
manner or activity * * * shall forfeit all 
retirement benefits, all disability benefits, 
and all death benefits” (Act No. 197, Georgia 
Laws, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 450). 

Even before the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the school cases, Georgia had begun its 
plan to avoid the possible consequences of 
such a decision. 

In 1954, a constitutional amendment was 
ratified to allow the legislature to provide 
for grants of public funds to citizens for 
educational purposes (art, VIII, sec. XIII, 
Georgia constitution). 

Following the Court’s ruling in the segre- 
gation cases, the State adopted a battery of 
laws intended to evade compliance with the 
Constitution as applied by the Court. 

A group of laws approved February 6, 1956, 
laid the groundwork for the closing of public 
schools and the operation of a State-spon- 
sored private school system: 

The first of these provides for the closing 
of public schools by the Governor whenever 
a school becomes ineligible for State funds 
(Le., when integrated). The students of 
such a closed school become eligible for an 
“education grant” from public funds (Act 
No. 11, Georgia Laws, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 418). 

Acts No. 13 and 14 of the 1956 session of 
the legislature authorize the State and local 
boards of education to lease. and sublease 
public school property for “private school 
purposes” (I R.R.L.R. 420). 

Supplementing the above acts is a law 
to bring within the State teachers’ retire- 
ment system teachers who would teach in 
these “private” schools (Act No. 15, Georgia 
Laws, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 424). 

The Governor has been granted authority 
to suspend the compulsory school laws 
throughout the State or in any part of the 
State (Act No. 130, Georgia Laws, 1957; IL 
RR. L. R. 453). 

In order to insure conformity by the 
teachers of the State, the State board of edu- 
cation has adopted a resolution to revoke 
“forever” the license of any teacher who 
“supports, encourages, condones, or agrees 
a 33 mixed classes“ (S. S. N., vol. II, No. 

* P. ) e 

In a further effort to block any possible 
integration, the legislature has dried up any 
funds to support a possibly integrated school, 

It has been made a felony, punishable by 
2 years’ imprisonment, for any school offi- 
cial of the State or municipal or county sys- 
tem to spend tax money for public schools 
in which the races are mixed (Act No. 82, 
Georgia Laws, 1955). 

The Appropriations Act of 1957 contains 
a provision that prohibits funds to be used 
for any public educational facility in which 
white and Negro races are not separated 
(H. Res. 243, Georgia, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 421). 

Following an attack on the segregated sys- 
tem of the University of Georgia, School of 
Law (Ward v. Regents (II RR. L. R. 869, 599) ) 
the State board of regents announced it 
would enforce admission requirements that 
would make it a practical impossibility for 
a colored person to apply, because of the 
social and political pressures on those spon- 
soring him. 

These requirements would be: (1) signa- 
ture of two alumni that the applicant is of 
good character, (2) a testimonial from the 
ordinary or clerk of superior court of the 
applicant’s county that he “bears a good rep- 
utation in the community,” (3) a recom- 


* Later rescinded on the advice of the State 
attorney general as unnecessary. The teach- 
ers’ oath to uphold the laws of the State was 
sufficient to prevent membership in the 
NAACP, he added, 
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mendation that he is a “fit and suitable per- 
son” for admission from the judge of the 
superior court in his county of residence 
(S. S. N., vol. III. No. 11, p. 6). 

In areas other than public school segre- 
gation, Georgia has also acted to render 
ineffective decisions of the Federal courts. 

In the field of public transportation, the 
State has adopted a law requiring segrega- 
tion of intrastate passengers in waiting 
rooms of public carriers. Any carrier failing 
to comply is subject to penalty for a misde- 
meanor for each day it so fails (Act No. 413, 
Georgia Laws, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 428). 

Also passengers who fail to use the wait- 

rooms designated for their race under the 
above-noted statute are subject to criminal 
prosecution; officers who enforce this law 
are exempted from suit for false arrest, false 
imprisonment, or other legal action (Act 
No. 405, Georgia Laws, 1956). 

To avoid allowing colored citizens to exer- 
cise their constitutional right to use public 
parks and other places of public recreation, 
Georgia has authorized the State or its polit- 
ical subdivisions to sell, or lease, or other- 
wise dispose of such property (Act No. 20, 
Georgia Laws, 1956; I R.R.L.R, 427). 

Pursuant to this authority nine State 
parks were leased to private operators. Aver- 
age rental of these leases was $2,000 for 12 
months. Most of the parks were leased to 
former park superintendents (S.S.N., vol. II. 
No. 11, p. 9). 

Under the guise of emergency powers, and 
in a bill practically identical with Florida’s 
on the same subject, the Governor is granted 
the same absolute power referred to in the 
above discussion of Florida’s emergency 
statute. This includes the authority to order 
anyone “to do any act” or “refrain from 
doing any act” (Act No. 60, Georgia Laws, 
1957; II R. R. LR. 505). 

Also, the State patrol and bureau of in- 
vestigation has been charged with the duty 
ot entering any county or municipality for 
the purpose of making arrests and other- 
wise enforcing any law of this State re- 
quiring segregation or separation of the 
white and colored races in any manner or 
activity” (Act No. 384, Georgia Laws, 1956). 

LOUISIANA 

Shortly after the Supreme Court's decision 
in the school segregation cases, Louisiana 
amended its constitution to continue segre- 
gation under its police power. The amend- 
ment provided: 

“All public elementary and secondary 
schools in the State of Louisiana shall be 
operated separately for white and colored 
children, This provision is made in the exer- 
cise of the State police power” (Act No. 752, 
Louisiana, 1954, I RR. LR. 239). 

Supplementing this amendment, the legis- 
lature passed a law providing: (1) segrega- 
tion in all elementary and secondary public 
schools; (2) withdrawal of State certification 
for any noncomplying school; (3) withdrawal 
of State support, including funds for free 
books and school lunch program from any 
noncomplying school; (4) criminal penalties 
($500 to $1,000 fine or 90 days to 6 months’ 
imprisonment) for any violating the provi- 
sions of the law (Act No. 555, Louisiana, 1954, 
IRRLR, 239). 

It also enacted a pupil placement plan 
which gave each parish 
schools authority to assign students. No 
criterla were provided for making such as- 
signments (Act No, 556, Louisiana, 1954). 
As soon as these legislative provisions were 
legally attacked, they were declared uncon- 
stitutional. Bush v. Orleans Parish School 
Board (138 F. Supp. 336 (1956) ). 


dents to its State-supported 

was done pursuant to court cases preda) 

the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954. 
Following the decision of May 17, the State 

not only attempted to thwart that decision, 
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but to reverse its policy with respect to 
higher education as well. 

It did this by adopting a law requiring all 
students and applicants at tax-supported 
colleges to have a certificate of good charac- 
ter signed by their high school principals and 
district superintendents (Act No. 15, Louisi- 
ana, 1956). 

At the same time it passed an act making 
it a ground for dismissal from employment 
for any teacher to perform “any act toward 
bringing about the integration of the races 
within the public school system or any pub- 
lic institution of higher learning” (Act No, 
249, Louisiana, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 941). 

Taken together, these laws made it impos- 
sible for colored students to obtain the re- 
quired certification. It was so recognized by 
the Federal court and the scheme was de- 
clared unconstitutional. Ludley v. Board of 
Supervisors of L. S. U. (150 F. Supp. 900). 

Act 249, referred to above, also provided 
for dismissal of teachers for advocating racial 
integration or for belonging to or contribut- 
ing to an organization enjoined from operat- 
ing in Louisiana. At the time, the NAACP 
was under injunction prohibiting it from do- 
ing business in that State. 

Similar restrictive legislation was applied 
to public school bus operators, teachers and 
employees of the Orleans Parish public 
school systems (Acts 248, 250, and 252, Louisi- 
ana, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 943 et seq.). 

An act affecting the city of New Orleans 
provides Those public schools being utilized 
in the education of children of the Negro 
race through the 12th grade of school shall 
* + * be utilized solely and exclusively in 
the education of children of the Negro race 
unless otherwise classified by the legisla- 
ture.” 

A similar provision was made with respect 
to “white” schools and a provision was like- 
wise made that all new schools would be 
designated “white” or “Negro.” 

The law also requires that white and col- 
ored students will be taught only by teachers 
of their own race, 

It further attempts to deny legal attack 
on the law by providing that the act may be 
contested only with the consent of the legis- 
lature (Act No. 319, Louisiana, 1956; 
I R.RLR. 927). 

The State has suspended its compulsory 
school attendance laws in any school system 
which is ordered integrated (Act No. 28, Lou- 
isiana, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 728). This has been 
interpreted as applying to the -parochial 
school system (S.S.N., vol. II, No. 12, p. 3). 

In attempting to prevent lawsuits from 
being brought against segregation in the 
school and park systems, Louisiana has 
amended its constitution and designated the 
governing boards of these institutions spe- 
cial agencies of the State. It has withdrawn 
permission for suits to be brought against 
special agencies except with the consent of 
the legislature (Act No. 613, Louisiana, 1956; 
IR. R. L. R. 776). 

Louisiana has, of course, adopted a resolu- 
tion of ini ion. ‘Therein it declares 
the May 17, 1954, decision of the Supreme 
Court and any similar decision to be in vio- 
lation of the U.S. Constitution “insofar as 
such decisions may affect or apply to the sov- 
ereign State of Louisiana” (H. Con. Res. No. 
10, Louisiana, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 753). 

The attack on desegregation has not been 
confined to the public-school system. 

A particular retreat into reaction was 
taken when the State outlawed: interracial 
athletic events and established forced segre- 
gated seating at all athletic events (Act No. 
579; Louisiana, 1956; I R. RL. R. 953). 

Prior to the enactment of this legislation, 
colored athletes had been participating be- 
fore unsegregated audiences for several years. 
Shreveport was represented in baseball in 
the Texas League, where colored players were 
active. The U.S. Naval Academy and the 
University of Pittsburgh had participated in 
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the Sugar Bowl football game on an unsegre- 
gated basis. Because of this reversal of State 
policy, the U.S. Military Academy was forced 
to transfer its 1957 football game with Tu- 
lane, scheduled for New Orleans, to West. 
Point, in order to comply with the policy of 
the National Government. Again in defi- 
ance of a Supreme Court ruling, Louisiana 
has enacted a law requiring racially segre- 
gated waiting rooms for intrastate passen- 
gers of public carriers, with criminal penal- 
ties of $100 to $300 fine and 30 days to 6 
months imprisonment for any violation (Act 
No. 27, Louisiana, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 741). 

Employers are required, under criminal 
penalty, to provide separate sanitary facili- 
ties, eating places and drinking facilities 
(Act 395, Louisiana, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 947). 

This last requirement appears to contra- 
vene Executive Order No. 10479 which pro- 
hibits discrimination by employers holding 
Government contracts. Logically, it would 
bar the issuance of Government contracts 
to any Louisiana industry. 

MISSISSPPPI 

In Mississippi, the State has thrown its 
full power into the effort to render null and 
void the school segregation decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

In a resolution of interposition and nulli- 
fication, Mississippi's Legislature has de- 
clared: 

“The decisions and order of the Supreme 
Court of the United States of May 17, 1954, 
and May 31, 1955, to be a usurpation of 
power reserved to the several States and do 
declare, as a matter of right, that said de- 
cisions are in violation of the Constitutions 
of the United States and the State of Mis- 
sissippi, and therefore, are considered un- 
constitutional, invalid, and of no effect 
within the confines of the State of Missis- 
Sippl.“ (S. Con, Res. 125, Mississippi, 1956; 
I R. R. L. R. 442). 

Implementing this resolution is an act 
which directs all officers of the executive 
branch of the State government to prohibit 
“the implementation of or the compliance 
with, the integration decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court,” and to prohibit the “mix- 
ing or integration of the white and Negro 
races in public schools, public parks, pub- 
lic waiting rooms, public places of amuse- 
ment, recreation, or assembly.” 

Any law officers acting in compliance with 
this act are granted “a full and complete 
defense to any suit” brought against him 
by “any person * * or by the Federal 
Government of the United States” (ch. 254, 
General Laws of Mississippi, 1956; IT 
RRLR. 480). : 

As a further means of resisting the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution, the State 
set up a “legal educational advisory commit- 
tee.” This committee was granted author- 
ity to command the appearance of wit- 
nesses. The testimony of such witness 
“would be used in support of the State us- 
ing its police power to maintain segregation 
e and order“ (S. S. N., vol. I, No. 6, 
p. 9). 

At about the same time the Governor ap- 
pointed 1,100 lawyers as special assistant at- 
torneys general to act in defense of school 
officials against whom suits might be 
brought (S.S.N., vol. I, No. 6, p. 9). 

Later the State created a “State sov- 
ereignty commission” with the duty to do 
and perform any and all acts n and 
proper to protect the sovereignty of the State 
of Mississippi, and her sister States, from en- 
croachment thereon by the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The commission was granted subpena 
power to require examination of witnesses 
and production of books, records, etc. Fail- 
ure to respond to the subpena of the com- 
mission was made punishable by “fine or 
imprisonment in the discretion of the com- 
mission” (ch. 365, General Laws of Missis- 
sippi, 1956; I R. R. L. R. 592). 
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The legislature appropriated $250,000 to 
finance the activities of the sovereignty com- 
mission. Out of these funds, the commission 
decided to employ secret investigators and 
informants (S.S.N., vol. II, No. 12, p. 5). 

In the field of public school education, 
Mississippi acted early to attempt to frus- 
trate the Supreme Court’s decisions. 

In December 1954, it adopted an amend- 
ment to its constitution which would au- 
thorize the legislature to abolish public 
schools through the State and allow the 
legislature to authorize counties or separate 
school districts to abolish their schools (ch. 
132, General Laws of Mississippi, 1955). 

Also there was enacted a statute prohibit- 
ing “persons of the white or Caucasian race 
from attending schools of high school level 
and lower, wholly or partially supported with 
State funds, which are also attended by a 
member or members of the colored or Negro 
race.” Violations of this law are made pun- 
ishable by a fine up to $25 or 6 months’ im- 
prisonment (ch. 43, General Laws of Missis- 
sippi, 1955). 

The State has also abolished its compul- 
sory school attendance law in order to avoid 
possible integration (ch. 288, General Laws 
of Mississippi, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 422). 

In a series of bills to preserve segregated 
travel, Mississippi requires public carriers to 
provide and designate racially separate wait- 

rooms and toilet facilities for intrastate 
travelers. Failure to use such facilities as 
designated is made punishable by penalties 
up to $1,000 in fine and 1 year imprisonment 
(chs. 258, 259, and 260, General Laws of 
Mississippi, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 430 et seq.). 

As a means of insuring these and all other 
of its illegal and unconstitutional laws are 
obeyed, Mississippi has made it a criminal 
offense to conspire to violate the State's 
segregation laws by force, violence, threats, 
intimidation or “otherwise” (ch. 20, General 
Laws of Mississippi, 1954). 

Realizing that the structure of enforced 
segregation is built on the denial of the 
franchise, Mississippi amended its constitu- 
tion in order to further restrict the voting 
rights of its colored citizens. By this means, 
colored voters were reduced from 22,000 in 
1954 to 7,000 in 1955, according to testimony 
given by Governor Coleman to the House 
Judiciary Committee. This 7,000 voters is 
out of a colored population in the State of 
900,000 (House hearings, H.R. 140 et al., 85th 
Cong., Ist sess,. p. 730). 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina is another State which has 
constructed an elaborate scheme to deny 
colored children their right to attend public 
schools without racial discrimination. 

One measure in this scheme is the transfer 
of authority from enrollment and assign- 
ment of pupils from the State board of edu- 
cation to local city and county boards (ch. 
1372, Session Laws of North Carolina, 1955). 

The purpose of this transfer, as explained 
by its segregationist proponents, was to re- 
quire that each of the 172 school admin- 
istrative units must be sued in any complete 
legal attack on segregation on a statewide 
basis (S.S.N., vol. I, No. 9, p. 10). 

Another, and perhaps the principal, meas- 
ure devised to block integration is a school- 
placement plan. This plan, as amended and 
in effect, grants to each local board of edu- 
cation full and complete“ authority to as~ 
sign and reassign students to the public 
schools, In making assignments, the boards 
are “to provide for the orderly and efficient 
administration of the public schools, and 
provide for the effective instruction, health, 
safety, and general welfare of the pupils.” 
Each board of education is authorized to 
adopt “reasonable rules and regulations as 
in the opinion of the board are necessary in 
the administration of this article“ (ch. 7, 
extra session laws, North Carolina, 1956; 
I R. R.L. R. 939). 
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Other parts of this scheme of evasion are: 

An amendment to the State constitution 
to authorize expenditure of public funds for 
tuition grants “for the private education of 
any child for whom no public school is avail- 
able or for the private education of a child 
who is assigned against the wishes of his 
parent * * * to a public school attended by 
a child of another race.” This amendment 
also authorizes the legislature to provide 
“local option” whereby local educational 
units may be allowed to close their public 
schools (ch. 1, extra session laws, North 
Carolina, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 928). 

An act, adopted pursuant to the authority 
granted in the amendment noted above, 
which provides tuition grants as authorized 
in the amendment, for use for education in 
private, nonsectarian schools (ch. 3, extra 
session laws, North Carolina, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 
930). 

An act, adopted pursuant to the authority 
granted in the amendment note above, au- 
thorizing each local education unit “to sus- 
pend the operation of one or more or all of 
the public schools under its jurisdiction.” 
It provides the machinery for such suspen- 
sion and for the reopening of any closed 
school (ch. 4, extra session laws, North Car- 
olina, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 934). 

An act providing for the suspension of 
the compulsory school attendance law where 
public schools are integrated and it is not 
practicable for such child to attend a private 
nonsectarian school” (ch. 5, extra session 
laws, North Carolina, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 938). 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina began its drive to avoid 
the effects of the Supreme Court school deci- 
sion before the decision was handed down 
by the Court. 

It repealed that provision of its constitu- 
tion requiring the State to provide a system 
of free public schools (Act (47) 2223, South 
Carolina, 1952, and Act (48) 1695, 1954). 
Later it provided that State funds shall cease 
“for any school from which, and for any 
school to which, any pupil may transfer pur- 
suant to, or in consequence of, an order of 
any court” (Act (49) 329, South Carolina, 
1955; IR. R. L. R. 241). 

Another series of laws was enacted to 
avoid integration, if necessary by the elimi- 
nation of the public school system. Among 
these were the repeal of the compulsory 
school attendance law (Act (49) 85, South 
Carolina, 1955); increased administrative 
grants of authority, including assignment of 
students, to local school authorities and the 
granting of authority to local school boards 
to operate or close public schools (code, title 
21, sec. 230); authorization for the sale or 
lease of public school property (code, title 
21, sec. 238). 

School officials have been granted the au- 
thority to have children removed from a 
school and transferred to another by the 
sheriff or other law enforcement officer 
where the enrollment of such children may 
threaten to result in riot, civil commotion or 
may in any way disturb the peace of the 
citizens of the community (Act No. 712, 
South Carolina, 1956). 

Higher education has likewise come under 
attack in South Carolina. In its general 
appropriations act of 1956, the State pro- 
vided that all appropriations for colleges and 
institutions of higher learning were made on 
the basis of racial segregation. The colleges 
given State aid are to be closed upon any 
pupil being ordered admitted immediately 
to it by the order of any court. In such an 
event, the South Carolina State College shall 
be closed also (Act No. 813, South Carolina, 
1956). South Carolina State College is the 
institution serving colored college students 
in the State. 

A similar appropriation bill provision 
granted funds for racially separate schools 
and parks and directed school authorities to 
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close any institution to which a student is 
ordered admitted by court order (Act No. 49 
(329) South Carolina, 1955). 

South Carolina has joined those States 
voicing defiance of the Supreme Court by 
resolutions of nullification and interposi- 
tion. Its resolution reads in part: 

“The State of South Carolina * * * will 
exercise the powers reserved to it under the 
Constitution to judge for itself of the in- 
fractions and to take such other legal meas- 
ures as it may deem appropriate to protect 
its sovereignty and the rights of its people” 
(Act No. 914, South Carolina, 1956; I 
R. R. L. R. 443). 

South Carolina, realizing the importance 
of the NAACP in the fight against its unlaw- 
ful and unconstitutional legislation, has at- 
tempted to coerce the association by legisla- 
tion aimed specifically at it. 

It set up a special committee to investi- 
gate the activities of the NAACP at South 
Carolina State College to “determine what 
individuals at the college are members and 
sympathizers with” the association and to 
“further determine the extent of participa- 
tion of the faculty and students in the ac- 
tivities of the association” (Act No. 920, 
South Carolina, 1956). 

In order to further embarrass the NAACP, 
South Carolina enacted legislation prohibit- 
ing public employment of members of the 
association. It was made “unlawful for any 
member of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People to be em- 
ployed by the State, school district, county, 
or any municipality thereof.” 

The authorities of any school were author- 
ized to demand an oath of “any teacher or 
other employee * * * who is suspected of 
being a member” of the association. Any 
person who refused to submit to such in- 
terrogation would be “summarily dismissed” 
(Act No. 741, South Carolina, 1956). 

This act was repealed when it was attacked 
in the courts (Bryan v. Austin (354 U.S. 
933)), in order to avoid a ruling on its con- 
stitutionality. It was replaced by a law re- 
quiring all applicants for employment with 
State or local governmental bodies to give 
“information as to active or honorary mem- 
bership in or application with all member- 
ship associations and organizations” (Act 
No. 223, South Carolina, 1957; H R.R.L.R. 
852). 

South Carolina also used the “avoidance” 
method of having its law declared unconsti- 
tutional in connection with the operation of 
State recreational facilities, 

While a suit was pending in Federal court 
involving racial exclusion at Edisto Beach 
State Park, the State closed the park under 
a legislative mandate (Act No. 917, South 
Carolina, 1956; I R.R.L.R. 590). 

In order to continue racial segregation in 
other State parks, the “State commission of 
forestry is vested with the authority to op- 
erate and supervise only racially separate 
parks and to admit to the facilities of the 
State parks only persons having the express 
permission of the State to use such facili- 
ties.” Permission was granted in the law 
to “citizens of the State to use the facilities 
at the parks for their own race.” Persons 
not complying could be found guilty of tres- 
pass and sentenced to $5,000 fine or 2 years’ 
imprisonment (Act No. 813, South Carolina, 
1956; I R. R. L. R. 738). 

South Carolina has enacted an “emer- 
gency” law, almost identical in language 


with those of Florida and Georgia. The lan- 


guage of these bills compels a conclusion 
that they had a common origin. The Gov- 
ernor, as he is in Florida and Georgia, is 
granted authority to “order and direct any 
person to do any act which would in his opin- 
ion prevent or minimize danger” or “to re- 
frain from doing any act” (Act No. 349, South 
Carolina, 1957; I R. R. E. R. 855). 

The laws noted above are those enacted 
since May 17, 1954. South Carolina, of 
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course, continues to enforce its segregation 
laws enacted previous to that date. Among 
these is section 1272 of the labor laws of 
South Carolina, which prohibits laborers of 
different races from working together in the 
same room in any textile shop. 

This State-imposed policy of discrimina- 
tion, if complied with by textile manufac- 
turers, violates Executive Order No. 10479. 
Accordingly, Government agencies, if they 
abide by the Executive order, would not 
contract for textiles manufactured in South 
Carolina. 

TENNESSEE 


Tennessee’s house of representatives, not 
content with one resolution of defiance of 
the Supreme Court, has passed two such 
resolutions, denouncing the Court's tyran- 
nical usurpation of power” and “illegal en- 
croachments upon the powers reserved to 
the State of Tennessee” (House Resolutions 
1 and 9, Tennessee, 1957; II R.R.L.R. 228 and 
481). 

2 order to implement its deflance of the 
Court, Tennessee has enacted a series of laws 
relating to its public school system. 

It has authorized boards of education to 
provide separate schools for white and Negro 
children whose parents or guardians volun- 
tarlly elect that such children attend school 
with children of their own race (ch. 11, 
Public Acts of Tennessee, 1957; II R.R.L.R. 
215). 

It has given local boards of education 
authority to assign students on the basis of 
a long list of intangible and unascertainable 
factors. Some of these are: “the effect of the 
enrollment on the welfare and best interests 
of such pupil and all other pupils”; “the 
psychological effect upon the pupil attend- 
ance at a particular school”; the sociological, 
psychological, and like intangible social sci- 
entific factors as will prevent, as nearly as 
possible, a condition of socioeconomic class 
consciousness among the pupils”; “the possi- 
bility or threat of friction or disorder among 
pupils or others,” etc. (ch. 13, Public Acts 
of Tennessee, 1957; II R.R.L.R. 215). 

In order to avoid the possible effects of 
integration, transfer of students between 
school systems of different counties, cities, 
and school districts has been authorized (ch. 
9, Public Acts of Tennessee, 1957; IL R.R.L.R. 
220). 

Also authorized is the establishment and 
operation of joint schools by two or more 
boards of education (ch. 12, Public Acts of 
Tennessee, 1957; II R.R.L.R. 220). The law 
granting this authority is to permit “two 
counties, neither of which has a large enough 
Negro student population to make it eco- 
nomically feasible to maintain a separate 
Negro school, to operate a school or schools 
for students of both counties” (S.S.N., vol. 
III, No. 10, p. 12). 

In order to impede the legal attack on 
segregation by the NAACP and other civil 
rights organizations, Tennessee seeks to pro- 
hibit any person or organization from solicit- 
ing funds to “commence or prosecute further 
any litigation or other legal proceeding” 
unless the solicitor is a party or has a pecu- 
niary right in the litigation. It also pro- 
hibits the expenditure of funds “from what- 
ever source received” by one not a party until 
it (if a corporation) files a copy of its char- 
ter, bylaws, etc.; a list of members, directors, 
officers, etc.; a statement of its sources of 
membership fees, contributions, and other 
sources of revenue; a statement of all its 
financial transactions, etc, (ch. 152, Public 
Acts of Tennessee, 1957). 

The State seeks also to coerce organiza- 
tions working in the field of interracial rela- 
tions. In order “to promote interracial har- 
mony and tranquility,” it demands the regis- 
tration of all persons and organizations en- 
gaged in promoting or opposing legislation in 
behalf of or in opposition to a race or color” 
or those engaging “in raising or expending 
funds for the employment of counsel or pay- 
ment of costs in connection with litigation 
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in behalf of any race or color.” It also re- 
quires the listing of membership, financial 
sources, etc., as does the previously men- 
tioned statute on litigation (ch. No. 161, 
Public Acts of Tennessee, 1957; II R.R.LR. 
498). 

TEXAS 

Texas, in adopting a pupil placement law, 
has, as some other States seeking to avoid 
integration, encouraged coercion of local 
school boards by providing that among the 
criteria the boards shall use in g 
students shall be included “the possibility or 
threat of friction or disorder among pupils 
or others; the possibility of breaches of the 
peace or ill-will or economic retaliation 
within the community.” 

Its placement law allows parents to with- 
draw students from racially integrated 
schools (ch. 287, Texas Session Laws, 1957; 
II R. R. L. R. 693). 

Texas seeks to prevent further integration 
by requiring that no school district shall 
abolish its dual (segregated) school system 
unless the voters of the school district have 
voted to do so. It seeks to abolish inte- 
grated systems now existing by allowing the 
voters of a school district to vote to return 
to a segregated system (ch. 283, Texas Ses- 
sion Laws, 1957; II R.R.L.R. 695). 

The State has provided for the closing of 
schools where “violence or the danger there- 
of cannot be prevented except by resort to 
military force (Senate bill 1, Texas, special 
session, 1957; S.S.N., vol. IV, No. 6, p. 5). 

Texas has joined those States adopting 
statutes labeled “anti-NAACP” laws. In an 
act allegedly aimed at the association, it 
requires “any organization that seeks to 
hinder or interfere with the operation of a 
public school to make public its roster of 
members on order of the county judge” 
(New York Times, Dec. 8, 1957). 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia’s program of massive resistance 
to the implementation of the 14th amend- 
ment began with the adoption of a resolu- 
tion of interposition directed against the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the school 
cases. It pledged the State to resist this 
illegal encroachment on our sovereign 
powers” (S.J. Res. 3, Virginia 1956, I R.R.L.R. 
445). 
In special session the legislation in 1956 
adopted a series of laws designed to alter 
the operations of Virginia public schools in 
such a way that the State could continue to 
operate under its unconstitutional segrega- 
tion policy. These laws, approved on 
September 29, extend from chapter 56 
through chapter 71 of the acts of the 1956 
extra session of the General Assembly 
(I R.R.L.R. 1091 et seq.). 

The first of these laws would make avail- 
able State funds to governmental subdivi- 
sions of the State to replace the funds which 
will be withheld if schools are integrated. 
These funds will be available “for grants to 
pupils attending nonsectarlan private 
schools” (ch. 56). 

Another statute authorizes local govern- 
ments to levy a property tax to raise money 
for such “private” school grants (ch. 57). 

Other parts of this legislative plan author- 
ize local school boards to make grants for 
“private” education out of school funds (ch. 
62); provide administrative procedures for 
the expenditure of such funds (ch. 58); 
amend the budget laws to provide for such 
grants (ch. 67); and allow teachers in pri- 
vate” schools to be included in the teacher 
retirement system (ch. 64). 

The compulsory school attendance law was 
amended to provide that “no child shall be 
required to enroll in or attend any school 
wherein both white and colored children are 
enrolled” (ch. 59). 

It is declared the public policy of the 
State that the efficient administration of the 
schools requires the segregation of white and 
colored students. Where such “efficient” 
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school system cannot be maintained, local 
authorities are divested of control of the 
school and the school is closed. The Gov- 
ernor is given the authority and duty to take 
over the school and administer it in such a 
way as to prevent integration (ch. 68). 

Where local authorities cannot operate an 
efficient public school system, the State is 
authorized to take over and administer 
through the Governor, such efficient system. 
In such case the State shall operate its sys- 
tem in the unused school buildings and re- 
lated facilities now or hereafter owned, con- 
structed, and maintained by the school 
boards of the several counties, cities, and 
towns (ch. 69). 

The keystone of the whole plan was the 
pupil placement plan which vested all power 
of enrollment or placement of pupils in a 
pupil-placement board. The board was to 
administer the law, taking into account in 
assigning students various factors, including 
the efficiency of the operation of the school. 
Inasmuch as an efficient school by definition 
is a segregated one, the board had no author- 
ity to place any student in an integrated 
situation (ch. 70). 

The placement law has been declared un- 
constitutional on its face (Adkins v. School 
Board of Newport News (148 F. Supp. 430) ). 

On September 29, 1956, the legislature 
also passed a series of laws which have come 
to be known as the anti-NAACP laws. The 
purpose of this legislation is to close the 
courts to legal attacks on the constitu- 
tionality of Virginia’s segregation policy. 
They attempt to impede the activities of the 
NAACP and other civil-rights organizations 
in the following manner: 

Prohibiting the solicitation of funds for 
legal proceedings except by a party to a suit 
and requiring the filing of membership lists, 
financial statements, sources of dues, and 
contributions, etc., by any organization con- 
tributing funds for legal proceedings (ch. 31, 
Virginia extra session, 1956). 

Requiring the registration of any person 
or organization “who or which engages as one 
of its principal functions or activities in the 
promoting or opposing in any manner the 
passage of legislation by the general assembly 
in behalf of any race or color, or who or 
which has as one of its principal functions 
or activities the advocating of racial 
integration or segregation * * * or who or 
which * * * engages in raising or expanding 
funds for the employment of counsel * * * 
in behalf of any race or color.” In addition 
to registering an organization is required to 
list its members, contributors, financial in- 
formation, etc. Such information shall be 
public records (ch. 32, Virginia extra session, 
1956). 

By making criminal the giving, receiving, 
solicitation, etc., of funds for any legal action 
against the State, its political subdivisions, 
or officials thereof, except by a party to such 
suit or one having a direct interest therein. 
Also made illegal is the advising or instigat- 
ing of such suit (ch. 36, extra session, Vir- 
ginia, 1956). 

At the same time that the above legislation 
was enacted, the legislature created two legis- 
lative investigating committees, the Commit- 
tee on Offenses Against the Administration 
of Justice and a committee to investigate 
organizations promoting “litigation relating 
to racial activities” (chs. 34 and 37, extra 
session, Virginia, 1956). 

These committees have spent most of their 
time in harassing litigants and attorneys in 
civil-rights suits and other proponents of 
constitutional rights, 

They have, in secret sessions, inquired into 
the political and religious beliefs of witnesses 
and have conducted their investigations in 
the style of the secret police. 

On the local level in Virginia, the County 
of Halifax has taken upon itself the regula- 
tion of solicitation of memberships by organ- 
izations, unions, or societies. No such 
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solicitation shall be allowed without a 
pros In passing on the permit, the board 

ef supervisors shall consider “the character 
of the applicant, the nature of the business 
of the organization * * * and tts effect upon 
the general welfare of citizens of said county” 
(I RRLR. 958). 
SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM: ADDITIONAL 

SEGREGATION LEGISLATION 

(By J. Francis Poulhaus, March 1, 1959) 

Senator PauL Doveas inserted a compila- 
tion of laws passed by Southern States and 
local communities in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 10, 1958. These laws 
were designed to preserve segregation and to 
avoid compliance with decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. The compilation included 
statutes enacted up to the end of 1957. 

Additional laws have been in some 
of the States included in the compilation 
during 1958 and 1959. This memorandum 
deals with the principal features of this addi- 
tional legislation, without necessarily con- 
sidering all laws which may fall into this 
category. 

ALABAMA 


The Alabama Legislature, meeting in Feb- 
ruary of this year, unanimously approved an 
act authorizing voting boards of registrars 
to destroy applicant questionnaires after 30 
days allowed for appeal. The purpose of this 
statute is to prevent civil rights investiga- 
tions. Southern School News (hereafter re- 
ferred to as S. S. N.), March 1959, page 15. 

The legislature also set up two commit- 
tees. ‘The first is to screen all proposed seg- 
regation legislation for the regular May ses- 
sion of the legislature. The other is to study 
developments in Macon County, which the 
legislature is authorized to abolish. SSN, 
March 1959, page 15. 


ARKANSAS 


As a result of the political activity arising 
out of the Little Rock situation, Arkansas 
has come to the forefront of States resisting 
the constitutional principle of equal protec- 
tion of the law. Some of its recent legisla- 
tive and administrative actions are noted 
below. 

The Governor has been granted authority. 
to close any or all schools of any district and 
order an election to determine whether the 
schools shall reopen. He is authorized to 
take this action “in order to maintain the 
peace” or when integration has been ordered 
in any school in a district. Act No. 4, 1958 
extraordinary session, Arkansas General 
Assembly; 3 Race Relations Law Reporter 
(hereafter referred to as RRLR) 1049. 

State funds are to be withheld from any 
school closed by order of the Governor. The 
payment of withheld funds to other public 
or nonprofit schools attended by students 
from the closed schools has been authorized, 
Act No. 5, 1958 extraordinary sessions, Arkan- 
sas General Assembly (3 RRLR 1043). 

Acting pursuant to this statute, the 
Arkansas State Board of Education voted 
to allocate $53,189 of State funds to a pri- 
vate segregated high school in Little Rock 
(J. T. Raney High School). This money 
would come from funds usually sent to the 
Little Rock School District (New York Times, 
Feb. 6, 1959, p. 10, col. 2). On March 
7, 1959, a three judge Federal court in Little 
Rock enjoined the State board of education 
(Arkansas 


pparently in anticipation of this deci- 
ane Arkansas has modified its student aid 
program so that financial aid will go directly 
to the student rather than to the school he 
attends, Act 46, 1959 session, Arkansas Leg- 
islature (SSN, March 1959, p. 2). 

Students in schools “where racial integra- 
tion exists, or is imminent” are allowed to 
transfer to segregated schools in the same 
or other school districts (Act No. 6, 1958 
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guaranteed segrega- 
tion under a law which provides, “No student 
shall ever be denied the right to enroll in 
* * * any course in any public school in the 
State of Arkansas by reason of his or her 
refusal to attend a class with a student of 
another or different race” (Act. No. 7, 1958 
extraordinary session, Arkansas General 
Assembly; 3 RRLR 1051). “This was in- 
terpreted to mean that classes could be 
ted within an integrated school build- 

ing.” (SSN, September 1958, p. 4.) 

As & condition of employment, all public 
school officials and employees in Arkansas 
are required to list all organizations to 
which they have belonged for a period of 
5 years preceding (Act No. 10, 1958 extraor- 
dinary session, Arkansas General Assem- 
bly; 3 RRLR 1049). 

An act described as “aimed at the NAACP” 
(SSN, September 1958, p. 4) authorizes any 
county judge to require any organization to 
file information, including membership lists, 
if such organization is engaged in activities 
designed to “hinder, harass, and interfere 
with the powers and the duties of the State 
of Arkansas to control and operate its public 
schools” (Act No. 12, 1958 extraordinary ses- 
sion, Arkansas General Assembly; 3 RRLR 
1054). 

Another piece of legislation described as 
“aimed at the NAACP” (SSN, September 
1958, p. 4) authorizes the attorney general 
to visit offices of various organizations or 
associations which “have interfered with the 
peace and proper administration of the pub- 
lic. schools and institutions of the State of 
Arkansas” and inspect records for evidence 
of tax evasion (Act No. 18, 1958 extraordi- 
nary session, Arkansas General Assembly; 
3 RRLR 1056). 

On February 17, 1959, the Arkansas Legis- 
lature passed a bill prohibiting any State 
agency from hiring a member of the NAACP 
(New York Times, Feb. 19, 1959, p. 7, col 2). 

Teachers in private schools have been 
made eligible for inclusion in the State 
teachers retirement system, This was done 
so that teachers could shift from public to 
private schools without loss of benefits (Act 
55, 1959 session, Arkansas Legislature; SSN, 
Mar, 1959, pp. 2-3). 

Arkansas has attempted to revive segre- 
gated seating on intercity buses by empow- 

drivers to passengers to seats 
(Act 81, 1959 session, Arkansas Legislature; 
SSN, Mar. 1959, p. 3). 
GEORGIA 


Georgia is another State which has moved 
to defend segregation by crippling its educa- 
tional system. Its latest move in this direc- 
tion was the amendment of the compulsory 
school attendance law to make it not apply 
“in any public school district or system 
* + * wherein the operation of the public 
schools by public officers of this State is 
re, (Georgia Laws, 1958, vol. I, 
p. 231). 

This State has also moved to further re- 
strict its limited voting lists. All new appli- 
cants for registrations will be qualified under 
a new law which includes a literacy test pro- 
viding; * * * the board shall submit to 
him a section of the constitution of Geor- 
gia or of the United States and the appli- 
cant shall be required to read it aloud and 
write it in the English language” (Georgia 
Laws, 1958, vol. I, p. 269, 278; 3 R.R.L.R, 345, 
849). 

As a part of its program of intimidation, 
the Georgia Legislature adopted a resolution 
to investigate the religiously sponsored com- 
munity, Koinonia Farms, at Americus (SSN, 
March 1958, p. 18). 

The 1959 session of the Georgia Legislature 
adopted six laws described as major“ pieces 
of segregation legislation. These will— 
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1. “Permit the Governor to close a single 
public school within a system ordered inte- 
grated.” 

2. “Prohibit any city or county having an 
Independent school system from pede, ad 
valorem taxes for the support of mixed 
schools.” 

3. “Facilitate establishment of bona fide 
private schools by allowing taxpayers credit 
upon their State income tax returns for con- 
tributions to such institutions.” 

4. “Authorize closing by the Governor of 
any unit in the university system of Geor- 
gia if necessary to preserve peace, dignity, 
and good order in the State.” 

5. “Set age limits on those in the univer- 
sity system except where special dispensation 
is allowed.” 

6. “Allow the Governor to designate legal 
counsel in school cases and to pay fees and 
expenses of counsel and court cost” (SSN, 
March 1958, p. 7). 


LOUISIANA 


In Louisiana the Governor has been em- 
powered to “close any racially mixed public 
school or any public school which is sub- 
ject to a court order requiring it to admit 
students of both the Negro (sic) and white 
races by a date certain * * *.” He is fur- 
ther “authorized and empowered to close any 
other city school or schools in any parish 
or city school system where a school has been 
closed under the provisions of this section 
if in his opinion the operation of such school 
or schools might cause friction or disorder 
among the school children or citizens of said 
system or result in a breach of the „ 
civil disorder, or strife” (Act No. 256, 1958 
extra session, Louisiana Legislature; 3 
R. R. L. R. 778). 

The legislature has a constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing it to provide 
financial assistance to students attending 
private nonsectarlan elementary and sec- 
ondary schools (house bill No, 984, 1958 
session, Louisiana Legislature; 3 R.R.L.R, 
780). This amendment was adopted by the 
voters in the election of November 1958 
(SSN, December 1958, p. 8). 

The legislature has also enacted a law pro- 
viding for the establishment of cooperative 
schools (Act No. 57, 1958 sess., Louisiana Leg- 
islature; 3 R.R.L.R. 768). This bill has been 
described as follows: “This * * * act sets up 
the requirements for incorporation of educa- 
tional cooperatives among parents of school- 
children. These cooperatives would be titu- 
lar owners and operators of schools which 
were once public” (SSN, July 1958, p. 16). 

Pending action on more drastic legislation, 
Louisiana has adopted an interim pupil 
placement law. Some of the criteria for 
placement include: “the suitability of estab- 
lished curricula for particular pupils * * * 
the psychological qualifications of the pupil 
for the type of teaching and associations in- 
volved * * * the possibility or threat of fric- 
tion or disorder among pupils or others * * * 
the possibility of breaches of the peace or ill 
will or economic retaliation within the com- 
munity” (Act No. 259, 1958 sess., Louisiana 
Legislature; 3 R.R.L.R. 1059), 

The State has provided tuition grants for 
“every child * * * for whom no public school 
is available, or who is assigned to a public 
school attended by a child of another race 
against the wishes of his parents or guard- 
ian.” Such grants are available for education 
in private nonsectarian schools (Act No. 258, 
1958 sess., Louisiana Legislature; 3 R.R.L.R. 
1062). 

In the area of voting, the State attorney 
general has been charged with the duty of 
defending any voting registrar whose acts 
are questioned before a Federal court or 
agency (Act No. 482, 1958 sess., Louisiana Leg- 
islature; 3 R.R.L.R. 1066). 

Discrimination has even been injected into 
the doctor-patient relationship by a require- | 
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ment that “all human blood used or proposed 
to be used in the State of Louisiana shall be 
(racially) labeled.” The person receiving 
blood or his next of kin must be notified if 
blood of a person of a different race is to be 
used (Act No. 519, 1958 sess., Louisiana Leg- 
islature; 3 R.R.L.R, 1065). 

The pattern of intimidation by legislative 
committee has continued in Louisiana as 
indicated by a legislative probe of faculty 
members of Louisiana State University. 

Sixty-six members of the Louisiana State 
University faculty signed a petition spon- 
sored by the American Civil Liberties Union, 
petitioning a special joint committee of the 
legislature to defeat proposals calling for 
closing of public schools. A committee of 
the legislature submitted a questionnaire to 
all 66 quizzing them concerning their sign- 
ing the petition and about their membership 
in various organizations (3 R.R.L.R. 781). 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Governor of Mississippi has been given 
an almost absolute power to close any public 
school or college in the State. The legisla- 
ture has vested him with authority “to close 
any one or more or all schools in any dis- 
trict * * * or any institution of higher learn- 
ing in the State of Mississippi, when, in his 
discretion, he determines such closure to be 
to the best interest of a majority of the 
educable children of any public school dis- 
trict * * * or to the best interest of any 
institution of higher learning.” This discre- 
tion may also be used when “he determines 
such closure will promote or preserve the 
public peace, order, or tranquillity in and of 
such institutions, or the community.” (Sen- 
ate bill No. 2079, 1958 sess., Mississippi Legis- 
lature; 3 R.R.L.R. 553, approved May 6, 1958.) 

Similar authority has been granted to 
the Governor to close “any or more, or all, 
of the State parks when, in his discretion, 
such would be to the best interest of the 
county or counties in which same may be 
located, or to the State of Mississippi, or 
either.” (House bill No. 1134, 1958 sess., 
Mississippi Legislature; 3 R.R.L.R. 555, ap- 
proved May 7, 1958.) 

Mississippi has amended its constitution 
to make the amending process easier in the 
future. This is described as designed to 
make it easier to adopt segregation amend- 
ments at subsequent sessions of the legisla- 
ture (SSN, August 1958, p. 1). 

* * . * * 
VIRGINIA 

Virginia has enacted additional school 
closing laws. One such, provides for the au- 
tomatic closing of any school whenever any 
military forces or personnel are employed or 
used upon the order or direction of any Fed- 
eral authority for the purpose of policing 
its operation, or to prevent acts of violence 
or alleged acts of violence” (ch. 41, Acts of 
the 1958 Virginia General Assembly; 3 
R. R. L. R. 341). 

Another such bill grants to the Governor 
the authority in his discretion to close any 
school in the district, if one school in the 
district is entered by military forces acting 
under Federal authority (ch. 319, Acts of the 
1958 Virginia General Assembly; 3 R.R.L.R. 
342). 

The Voting Code of Virginia has been 
amended to provide that those seeking to 
register to vote must supply all necessary 
information “on a sheet of paper containing 
no written or printed data, information, 
questions or words.“ When making appli- 
cation, the applicant shall not be permitted 
to refer to any pamphlet, booklet, or other 
memorandum, printed or written, nor to dis- 
cuss with any person any matter concerning 
the requirements n in order to reg- 
ister (ch. 576, Acts of 1958 Virginia General 
Assembly). 

The legislature voted to establish a seven- 
man investigation committee to continue 
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investigation of organizations engaging in 

“racial activities” (SSN, April 1958, p. 2). 

This would replace two previous committees, 

both of which are under court attacks. 

After the collapse of massive resistance, 
Virginia moved quickly to prevent the 
spread of desegregation. 

A special session of the legislature passed, 
and the Governor signed, bills abolishing the 
compulsory school attendance laws and es- 
tablishing grants of $250 for students not 
desiring to attend nonsegregated schools 
(Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1959, p. 1). 

The Governor has named a special com- 
mission of 40 members to study the Virginia 
school situation. Its purpose has been de- 
scribed “to draft a program aimed at keep- 
ing integration at its lowest possible level” 
(New York Times, Feb. 8, 1959, sec. 4, p. 2, 
col. 1). 

COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION SECTION—NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN PUB- 
Lic ScHOOL DESEGREGATION SINCE JUNE 
1959 


I. STATE LEGISLATION ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


No legislation on desegregation of public 
schools was enacted in the year 1959 by the 
17 formerly segregated States. 

The pattern of continued evasive tactics 
can be found in certain legislation passed by 
those States that chose noncompliance or 
a token acceptance of the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision in the School Segregation 
Cases [347 U.S. 483 (1954) J. 

Alabama: A statute was enacted on No- 
vember 20, 1959, authorizing the use of pub- 
lic funds to finance private schools directly. 
The act is patterned after an existing statute 
which permits the appropriation of public 
funds to private colleges. Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, a private Negro college, receives an 
annual State grant under that act which 
segregationists intend to test for constitu- 
tionality. If the existing law is found valid 
by the Federal courts, then it is assumed 
that the newly enacted statute providing 
State funds for private, elementary, or high 
schools would be free from attack. 

The next session of the legislature will be 
in May 1961. 

Arkansas: No further legislation was en- 
acted by the general assembly after the ap- 
proval of a group of bills providing for the 
withholding of State funds from desegre- 
gated schools, for pupil assignment proce- 
dures, tuition grants, the administration of 
school funds in districts where schools were 
closed, and functions of school boards under 
order to desegregate. (Act 46 of Feb. 13, 
1959, Act 55 of Feb. 17, 1959, Act 151 
of Mar. 3, 1959, Acts 207-208, 225, 236, and 
275 of Mar. 25, 1959, Act 461 of Mar. 30, 
1959, and Act 466 of Mar. 31, 1959.) 

The legislature will reconvene in January 
1961. 

Delaware: No legislation was enacted on 
the subject during 1959. The next session 
will be in January 1961. 

Florida: After the enactment on May 22 
and 26, 1959, of legislation (chs. 59-113 and 
59-138) providing for the chartering of pri- 
vate school corporations and granting the 
county school boards discretion to separate 
the sexes in the county schools, the Florida 
Legislature passed, with the Governor's ap- 
proval in the first instance only, two addi- 
tional measures, effective on June 19, 1959. 

Chapter 59-428 amends the Florida pupil 
assignment law by adding to the factors to 
be considered in the designation of the school 
to which the pupil may be assigned—(a) the 
request or consent of the parents; (b) the 
effect of the admission of new pupils on the 
academic progress of the other children 
already attending the school; and (c) the 
adequacy of academic preparation of the 
pupil for admission to a certain school. 

Chapter 59-412 amends the compulsory 
attendance law to exempt therefrom, among 
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others, students assigned, against their par- 
ents’ written objection, to a school attended 
by both races, If a transfer is denied or is 
unavailable, upon their filing notice of their 
unwillingness to allow the pupil to remain 
in the assigned school with the county board 
of public instruction, parents and child are 
exempted from the operation and sanctions 
of the compulsory attendance statute. 

The Florida Legislature will reconvene in 
April 1961. 

Georgia: Aside from Acts Nos. 7 and 8 of 
February 3, 1959, empowering the Governor 
to close public schools and State colleges 
and universities “to preserve the 
order,” no new legislation on the subject 
was enacted during 1959. The legislature 
reconvened on January 11, 1960, and is now 
faced with the dilemma of reconciling the 
Georgia constitutional provision on separa- 
tion of schools by race and the statutes on 
the closing of schools and on their loss of 
State support upon integration with the 
pupil-placement plan approved by the Board 
of Education of Atlanta after the district 
court ordered it to formulate a desegregated 
program (see below, Calhoun y. Latimer). 

Kentucky: During 1959 no new legislation 
was enacted on desegregation in public 
schools and none is expected to be enacted 
in the 1960 session, now in progress. 

Louisiana: No new legislation was enacted 
on the subject during the year 1959. The 
legislature will reconvene in May 1960. In 
conflict with the school closing laws, the 
Orleans Parish School Board is under court 
order to present a desegregation plan by 
May 16, 1960 (see below, Bush v. Orleans 
Parish School Board). 

Maryland: Aside from approving a joint 
resolution ratifying the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, the 
Maryland General Assembly enacted no new 
legislation on the subject in 1959 and none 
is expected in 1960. It will reconvene on 
February 3, 1960. 

Mississippi: No new legislation on de- 
segregation in public schools was enacted 
in 1959. The next session of the legislature 
will be in January 1961. 

Missouri: No new legislation on desegrega- 

ion in public schools was enacted in 1959, 

e next session of the legislature will be in 
January 1961. 

North Carolina: No new legislation was en- 
acted on the subject in 1959. The legislature 
will reconvene in February 1961. 

Oklahoma: The legislature, which has en- 
acted no pertinent statutes during 1959, will 
have its next session in January 1961. 

South Carolina: No new legislation on the 
subject was enacted in 1959. The General 
Assembly reconvened January 12, 1960. 

Tennessee: The only pertinent statute was 
enacted on March 28, 1959 (ch. 289), to 
amend the compulsory attendance laws by 
making local school boards solely responsible 
for their enforcement and by allowing par- 
ents to withdraw children from school “for 
any good and substantial reason” provided 
the child enrolls within 30 days in another 
public or private school with the approval 
of the board. The statute also withdrew 
from the State commissioner of education 
the power to withhold State funds upon 
failure or refusal of a local school district 
to enforce the compulsory attendance law. 

The legislature will reconvene in January 
1961. 

Texas: No new legislation was enacted on 
desegregation of public schools during 1959. 
The next regular session will convene in 
1961, but it is reported that the Governor 
may call a special session in February 1960 
for the raising of additional funds in support 
of the public schools. 

Virginia: The only new legislation in the 
1959 session of the legislature in the field of 
education was enacted during the first 4 
months. On January 31, 1959, chapters 1 
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and 2 of the 1959 acts (extra session) were 
adopted amending tuition grant laws, appro- 
priating money therefor, and repealing the 
compulsory attendance statutes. On Feb- 
ruary 3, 1959, the legislature adopted chapter 
4, making it unlawful to threaten to bomb 
any school building, and chapter 6, making it 
unlawful to expend educational tuition 
grants for any other purpose. On April 1959, 
as a result of the Perrow Commission Report 
and Recommendations, chapters 46-49, 50-53, 
69, 72, 79, and 81 were approved reenacting 
the compulsory attendance laws but granting 
local option in dealing with them where 
schools are integrated, providing State tui- 
tion payments to parents who object to their 
children’s attendance at integrated schools, 
and organizing the financial structure of 
local school boards on an independent basis. 
Of particular interest is chapter 71 enacted 
on April 28, 1959, to become effective March 
1, 1960. This law provides for the admin- 
istration of the Pupil Placement Act by local 
boards under rules adopted by the State 
board of education, for appeals of decisions 
by local boards to the State board and the 
State courts. Any county, city, or town may 
elect to be bound by this act in lieu of the 
State Pupil Placement Act. 

The general assembly convened on Jan- 
uary 13, 1960. 

West Virginia: No new legislation on the 
subject was enacted during 1959 and none 
is expected in 1960. The legislature recon- 
vened in January 1960. 


I. VOLUNTARY DESEGREGATION 


In isolated instances desegregation with- 
out court order took place in the fall of 
1959. 

Arkansas: Pulaski County School District 
leased the school attended by dependents of 
personnel at the Little Rock Air Force Base 
to the Air Force for a nominal sum and 
agreed by contract to operate the school. It 
opened on a desegregated basis in Septem- 
ber 1959. The school appears to have been 
built with Federal funds. 

Florida: Two public schools were opened 
to Negro students in the fall of 1959 in Dade 
County, Fla., the Orchard Villa Elementary 


School and the new county school built for, 


dependents of military personnel near the 
Homestead air base in south Dade County. 

North Carolina: On July 13, 1959, the 
Board of Education of Craven County, N.C., 
resolved to admit with the fall term of 1959 
all children of military personnel stationed 
at the Marine Air Corps Station at Cherry 
Point, N.C., to the white elementary schools 
im the Havelock District which meant 
desegregating the schools in question. By ac- 
tion of the board of education, two other 
North Carolina cities granted Negroes ad- 
mission to formerly white schools. Durham 
granted 8 out of a total of 225 applications 
and High Point granted 2 out of 12. 

North Carolina: On July 13, 1959, the 
school district near Corpus Christi, Tex., 
followed the example of the Boarne School 
District and rejected on October 3, 1959, a 

to desegregate their school under 
the 1957 Texas statute which makes it man- 
datory upon a school district, under penalty 
of loss of all State educational funds, to 
submit to a voters’ referendum any school 
desegregation plan. 
r. COURT DECISIONS 

By and large, however, it was through court 
action that significant steps toward school 
2 were taken in 1959. The great- 

est burden of litigation rested with the 
Federal courts where dormant suits were re- 
vived, new actions were filed and landmark 
decisions were issued in pending cases. 

Highlights of litigation were the chal- 
lenge and invalidation of State statutes up- 
holding school segregation (Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia), the testing of the admin- 
istration of pupil assignment laws (Arkansas, 
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Florida, North Carolina, Texas, Virginia) and 
the enforcement by the courts of a “prompt 
and reasonable start” in the abolition of 
segregation. Some cases involved the exten- 
sion of to the elementary level 
(Kentucky); others the initial start of deseg- 
regation where none had previously been 
achieved (Atlanta, Ga., and Dollarway, Ark.). 

As it appears from the summary that fol- 
lows, the most Htigated jurisdiction in the 
field of school desegration in 1959 was Vir- 
ginia. 

Alabama: No litigation is pending and no 
decision was issued in the State or Federal 
courts as to school desegregation. 

Complete segregation of public schools is 
still the rule in this State. 

Arkansas: On December 14, 1959, the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
Faubus v. Aaron (28 L.W. 3187) affirmed 
without opinion the decision of a three-judge 
district court in the case of Aaron v, Cooper, 
sub nom, Aaron v. McKinley (173 F. Supp. 
944 (E.D. Ark. June 18, 1959) ). 

This action was instituted in September 
1958 to enjoin the school officials from leas- 
ing school buildings to private schools. The 
restraining order was granted and defendant 
was ordered on January 9, 1959, to submit 
within 30 days a detailed plan for the reopen- 
ing of Little Rock schools. Delaying motions 
were filed by defendants and, the issue of 
constitutionality of certain Arkansas statutes 
having been raised, the three-judge court 
was convened to decide that point. (Aaron 
v. Cooper (169 F. Supp. $25, E.D, Ark. 1959) ). 
The court enjoined the defendants from im- 
peding the implementation of the approved 
“Blossom” integration plan of Little Rock 
and declared invalid Act No. 4 of the 1958 
statutes which authorized the Governor to 
close public schools upon integration and Act 
No. 5 which provided for the withholding of 
State funds from closed, integrated schools 
and for the payment of such funds to private 
schools that students transferring from 
desegregated schools may elect to attend. 

Both these statutes had been upheld by 
the Arkansas Supreme Court in Garrett v. 
Faubus (323 S. W2d 877, April 27, 1959), and 
in Fitzhugh v. Ford (323 S. W2d 559, May 4, 
1959), respectively. It is interesting to note 
that the Little Rock School Board reopened 
the high schools in September 1959 on a de- 
segregated basis through the use of the pupil 
assignment law. Out of 60 applicants a total 
of 6 Negro students were admitted to 
formerly all-white Central High and Hall 
High Schools. 

Two new suits were filed in 1959 and are 
pending before the courts. 

In Dove v. Parham (176 F. Supp. 242 (E.D. 
Ark. 1959) ) the Dollarway School District was 
ordered by Judge Beck, on August 4, 1959, to 
admit certain Negro students to its high 
school after upholding the validity of the 
1956 and 1959 Arkansas pupil assignment 
laws. On appeal to the Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit the decision was affirmed 
as to the constitutionality of the pupil as- 
signment laws and the injunction against 
continuing to maintain segregated schools, 
but reversed as to the students’ admission 
because of plaintiffs’ failure to follow the 

reassignment procedure of the Arkansas pupil 
3 law (271, F. 2d 132 (8 Cir. Oct. 8, 


tensive placemen 

October 22, 1959, and assigned to an all-Negro 
school, Exceptions to the assignment were 
filed with the board and turned down on No- 


req 
ties to be flled by January 27, 1960. 
In Aaron v. Tucker, 16 Little Rock Negro 
students, denled admission to formerly all- 
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white schools, filed a complaint as part of 
the original Little Rock case to test the 
legality not of the assignment laws but of 
their applications by the Little Rock School 
Board. January 26, 1960, was set for the 
taking of depositions from Little Rock school 
authorities. 

Delaware: In the case of Evans v. Ennis 
an appeal is pending before the Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit from the de- 
cision of the district court upholding a 12- 
year stairstep plan for statewide desegrega- 
tion of Delaware public schools which the 
court had approved on April 24, and July 
6, 1959, sub. nom. Evans v. Buchanan (172 
F. Supp. 508, 173 F. Supp. 891 (D.C. Del. 
1959)). The district court, however, in ap- 
proving the plan, had deleted paragraphs 4 
and 5 which would have given the children 
a choice of attending the nearest school or 
the school they would have attended prior to 
the litigation. On petition of the State 
board, the district court refused to restore 
the paragraphs eliminated, stating that they 
were discriminatory and intended to perpet- 
uate racial segregation. No cross-appeal has 
been noted. Briefs have been filed with the 
court of appeals by the seven Negro student 
appellants and oral arguments were set for 
February 15, 1960. 

Pending in the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Delaware is the case of Baker v. 
Dennis which opposes the desegregation 
plan limited to high schools that had been 
adopted in 1954 in Dover, Del. Dover, how- 
ever, has started this year desegregating its 
schools also at the elementary level by adopt- 
nig the court-approved State integration 
plan. 

Florida: On November 24, 1959, in the case 
of Gibson v. Board of Public Instruction of 
Dade County (28 L.W. 2273) the Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit reversed the 
decision of the district court, 170 F. Supp. 
454 (1958), which had declared unconstitu- 
tional the Florida school segregation laws 
but upheld the Pupil Assignment Act. The 
Court of Appeals found that the Florida 
pupil assignment law, as implemented by 
resolution of the Dade County board adopt- 
ing a pupil placement plan, did not afford 
plaintiffs an opportunity to have their choice 
of school considered by the school authorities 
and, in effect, brought no change in the 
racially segregated school system. Hence, 
the implementing resolution did not con- 
stitute a reasonable start toward full com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court’s 1954 rul- 
ing. It ruled further, that the board may 
submit to the District Court a desegregation 
plan in which event that court might prop- 
erly wait a reasonable time for the adminis- 
trative action necessary for its implementa- 
tion. If the board should fail to do so, then 
an injunction for plaintiffs’ admission would 
stand. In any event, the District Court 
should retain jurisdiction of the dispute. 

In the case of Myers v. Hillsborough 
County School Board (No. 17, 939 (5th Cir.) ) 
an appeal is pending before the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit from a 
September 1959 decision of the District 
Court denying the relief sought by Negro 
children whose applications for admission 
to white schools had been rejected because 
of their failure to exhaust the administrative 
remedies afforded by law. The decision of 
the lower court upheld the validity of the 
pupil assignment law. 

Also pending and scheduled for argument 
in late January 1960 before the Palm Beach 
County Board of Instruction is the long- 
litigated case of Holland v. Palm Beach 
County Board of Public Instruction (258 F. 
2d 730 (5th Cir. 1958)) in which the Court 
of Appeals on August 26, 1958 had remanded 
the case to the District Court, directing it 
to enter a declaratory judgment and relieve 
the plaintiff from the deprivation of his 
rights, placing on the board of public in- 
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struction the primary responsibility to make 
a prompt and reasonable start in desegrega- 
tion. 

Georgia: In the case of Calhoun v. Latimer 
(civil action No. 6298, N.D. Ga.) a group of 
Negro parents sought the opening to Negro 
children of the all-white Atlanta city 
schools. On June 16, 1959, District Judge 
Hooper ordered the city board of education 
to submit, by December 1, contingent upon 
the enactment of statutes permitting it to 
be put into action, a plan for the ending of 
racial segregation in the city school system. 
While notice of appeal to the Circuit Court 
was filed in August, the school board pre- 
sented a gradual, grade-a-year desegregation 
plan beginning at the 12th grade level and 
using pupil assignment criteria similar to 
the Alabama pupil assignment law to the 
District Court on November 26, 1959. On 
December 30, 1959, Judge Hooper approved 
the plan with certain modifications to be in- 
serted by January 6, 1960. The amended 
plan was submitted and approved by the 
court on January 11, 1960. It is now to be 
presented to the legislature which is in 
session, 

In the meantime, on January 26, 1960, the 
Atlanta School Board asked for dismissal of 
its appeal from the order of de- 
segregation which had been assigned for 
hearing before the Court of Appeals in March 
1960. 

Kentucky: In the case of Grimes v. Smith, 
Civil Action No. 169, the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Kentucky on February 
9, 1959, directed the Owen County Board of 
Education to integrate the elementary grades 
at the opening of the 1959-60 school year. 
The county schools had been inte- 
grated in the fall of 1958 by order of the 
same court on February 20, 1958. 

In the case of Garnett v. Oakley, Civil 
Action No. 721, Judge Brooks of the District 
Court for the Western District on August 28, 
1959, ordered the School Board of Union 
County to admit 41 Negro pupils living in 
Sturgis to its white elementary schools. 
The high schools had been integrated by 
court order in 1957, but elementary school 
pupils were compelled to attend the segre- 
gated Dunbar School 14 miles away, at 
Morganfield. 

Louisiana: There is no desegregation in the 
public schools of this State. 

In the pending case of Bush v. Orleans 
Parish School Board, Civil Action No. 3630 
(E.D. La. 1959), a school desegregation suit 
which has been before Federal courts for the 
last 5 years, and twice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on July 15, 1959, 
Judge Wright ordered the defendant to sub- 
mit a complete desegregation plan of New 
Orleans public schools by March 1, 1960. The 
date was later postponed at a hearing on 
October 9, 1959, to May 16, 1960. 

Two additional school desegregation suits 
were filed in the U.S. District Court for the 
East District of Louisiana in November 1959, 
one to revive a 1952 original suit against the 
St. Helena Parish School Board, Hall v. St. 
Helena Parish Sehool Board. Civil Action 
No. 1068 (E.D. La.) the other a 1956 dormant 
suit against the East Baton Rouge Parish 
School Board, Davis v. East Baton Rouge 
Parish School Board, Civil Action No. 1662 
(ED. La.) 

Maryland: No litigation is pending and 
no decision was issued in the State or Fed- 
4 — courts as to school desegregation in 

59. 

Mississippi: The public schools of the State 
are completely segregated. No desegregation 
suit is pending nor has been decided during 
1959 by any State or Federal court. 

Missouri: A suit was filed on October 7, 
1959, in the State circuit court for St. Louis 
County at Clayton for admission of two 
Negro children to the West Richmond School 
in suburban St. Louis County, Russell v. 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights School Dis- 
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trict. A motion to quash the complaint 
filed on October 30 by defendant school dis- 
trict was taken under advisement by the 
court. 

On November 16, 1959, the Supreme Court 
of the United States (28 L.W. 3158) upheld 
the decisions of the district court and circuit 
court of appeals, by denying certiorari, in 
Brooks v. School District of the City of Mo- 
berly, Missouri (267 F. 2d 733 (8th Cir., June 
17, 1959)). The case was brought by seven 
Negro teachers of Moberly, Mo., who lost their 
jobs, allegedly because of racial discrimina- 
tion when the all-Negro Lincoln School was 
closed upon the integration of all the 
schools. 

North Carolina: In Covington v. Edwards 
(165 F. Supp. 951 (M.D. N.C. 1958)) a class 
suit was brought to enjoin the operation of 
segregated schools in Montgomery County. 
The Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
affirmed on March 19, 1959 (264 F. 2d 780) 
the lower court’s decision holding that ad- 
ministrative remedies had not been ex- 
hausted under State pupil assignment stat- 
utes. The Supreme Court of the United 
States denied certiorari on October 12, 1959. 
(28 L. W. 3105) 

In Holt v. Raleigh City Board of Edueation 
(164 F. Supp. 853 (E.D. N.C. 1958)) a Negro 
high school student, denied transfer to white 
schools under the North Carolina Pupil As- 
signment Act, found no relief in the district 
court because he had not appeared in person 
at the school board hearing, thus failing to 
exhaust the available administrative reme- 
dies. On March 19, 1959, the court of appeals 
affirmed (265 F. 2d 95, 4th Cir. 1959), and the 
Supreme Court of the United States declined 
to review the case on October 12, 1959. (28 
L.W. 3105) 

The case of another rejected transfer re- 
quest, McKissick v. Durham Board of Educa- 
tion (M.D. N.C. 1959) was dismissed in Sep- 
tember 1959 by Judge Stanley because of 
plaintiff’s failure to comply with the State 
pupil assignment law. Two weeks after this 
ruling, the Durham School Board voluntarily 
granted an application for transfer to a de- 
segregated school filed once again by Jocelyn 
McKissick. 

In McCoy v. Greensboro City Board, Civil 
Action, No, C-26-G-59 (M.D. N.C.), the suit 
initially filed on behalf of four Negro pupils 
denied admission to the Caldwell School, 
which in the school year 1958-59 was still 
a white school, was dismissed as moot on 
January 14, 1960 because of plaintiffs’ as- 
signment to the school of their choice after 
consolidation of the Caldwell (white) and 
Pearson Street Branch (Negro) Schools into 
a Negro segregated school. The court also 
denied plaintiffs’ motion to file a supple- 
mental complaint alleging that the school 
board was continuing, through that consoli- 
dation, a general pattern of racial discrim- 
ination and should be required to present a 
plan for an effective method of eliminating 
racial discrimination in the public schools of 
Greensboro. 

The case of Grifith et al., v. Robinson, 
et. al., Civil Action No. 1881 (W.D. N. C.), was 
filed on November 11, 1959 by the parents of 
28 Negro children in Yancey County whose 
applications for admission to white schools 
were denied in August 1959 after a hearing 
before the Yancey County Board of Educa- 
tion where it transpired that the only 
county Negro school had been closed in 
1958, and that the Negro children had to 
travel 80 miles a day to attend segregated 
schools in Asheville. The district court al- 
lowed the complaint to be amended on De- 
cember 17, 1959 to add as party defendant 
the Yancey County Board of Education as 
distinct from the individual members there- 
of. Motion to dismiss was filed on January 
8, 1960 and the case is now pending. 

There is also before the District Court for 
the Western District of North Carolina the 
case of Morrow v. Mecklenburg County 
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Board of Education, Civil Action No. 1415, 
(W.D. N.C.) in which the main issue is 
whether or not the State’s pupil placement 
law is being administered fairly. For the 
past 3 years, the county board of educa- 
tion has consistently rejected all applications 
of Negro students for transfer to white 
schools. The case was filed in February 
1959 and revived in December 1959 by the 


granting of defendants’ motion to dismiss as 


to party defendants State board of educa- 
tion and the advisory education committee. 
The court, however, denied defendants’ re- 
quest for postponement of trial until after 
July 1, 1960, when the segregated Mecklen- 
burg County School System and the partly 
desegrated Charlotte School System will 
merge with consequent changes in attend- 
ance areas. 

Another case pending in the District Court 
for the Middle District of North Carolina was 
filed against the Caswell County Board on 
behalf of 40 students requesting the filing 
of a desegregation plan for the county. The 
suit is now held in abeyance while the plain- 
tiffs are awaiting administrative action by 
the county board on the request for as- 
signment in view of the Supreme Court's 
decisions in October 1959 in the Holt and 
the Covington cases (see supra). 

Oklahoma: In July 1959, District Judge 
Fogg ruled against the School Board of 
Arcadia in the case of Arcadia School Board 
v. Poling. The board sought to set aside 
transfers of 13 white pupils out of the inte- 
grated schools granted by the county super- 
intendent for reasons of health. The board 
alleged the transfers were to escape inte- 
grated classes, thus undermining the local 
desegregation plan. 

South Carolina: Six years after the 1954 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Clarendon County case, one of 
the four companion cases adjudicated in 
Brown v. Board of Education (347 U.S. 483 
(1954)), no desegregation has come either 
to Clarendon County schools nor to any 
public school in the State, in spite of the 
district court’s order on remand to proceed 
with all deliberate speed. Briggs v. Elliott 
(132 F. Supp. 776 (EDSC 1955) ). 

No case was filed nor decided in any State 
or Federal court on the subject during 1959. 

Tennessee: The Supreme Court of the 
United States on December 14, 1959, denied 
certiorari to review the June 17, 1959, deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals in Kelley v. 
Board of Education of Nashville (270 F. 2d 
209 (6th Cir., 1959) ) which (1) approved the 
grade-a-year desegregation plan adopted by 
the board of education of that city, retain- 
ing jurisdiction of the case until the process 
will be completed, and (2) declared “mani- 
festedly unconstitutional on its face” the 
Tennessee school preference law enacted in 
1957, authorizing white, Negro, and mixed 
schools, 

In Scott v. Rutherford County Board of 
Education, Civil Action No. (D.C. MD. 
Tenn.) Judge Miller granted, on September 
15, 1959, a temporary injunction restraining 
the county board from excluding children 
because of race from the all-white John 
Coleman Elementary School near Smyrna, 
Tenn., which is located just outside Sewart 
Air Force Base, and serves mainly children 
of military personnel stationed there. After 
that school was desegregated, however, a new 
petition was filed in Hayes v. County Board 
of Rutherford County, Civil Action No. 2767 
(M.D. Tenn.) asking that permanent injunc- 
tion issue and that it pertain to the entire 
Rutherford County school system, In 
November 1959, the same judge ruled un- 
consti any practice of compulsory 
segregation in the county, made permanent 
the injunction as to the Coleman school, 
but refused to order countywide school 
desegregation. Jurisdiction of the case was 
retained by the court pending any further 
application for relief. 
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In Dianne Wart et al. v. Board of Educa- 
tion, a 2-year-old lawsuit seeking desegre- 
gation of Knoxville schools, Judge Taylor in 
June 1959 dismissed the case on technical 
grounds because of plaintiffs’ failure to 
mame as defendants three newly elected 
board members. 

A new class action was filed on December 
11, 1959, Goss v. Board of Education of the 
City of Knoxville, Civil Action No. 3984 (E.D. 
Tenn.), seeking again to desegregate the 
Knoxville public schools and asking that 17 
Negro students denied admission or transfer 
to other schools in the Knoxville system be 
permitted to attend any school maintained 
by the city without regard to race. Defend- 
ants’ answer is due February 8, 1960. 

Texas: A number of desegregation suits 
are pending in the courts of this State, some 
in continuation of previous litigation, some 
initiated during 1959. 

In Borders v. Rippy a motion was filed 
in May 1959 in the district court seeking 
an order requiring the Dallas School Board 
to comply immediately with the desegrega- 
tion order issued in January 1958 by the 
same court under the court of appeals’ rul- 
ing of December 27, 1957, 250 F. 2d, 690 (5th 
Cir. 1957). The latter court on August 27, 
1957, on an earlier appeal, 247 F. 2d 268, had 
held that the Texas statute (Tex. Act 1957, 
ch. 287, p. 683), forbidding school districts, 
under penalty of loss of State funds, to elim- 
inate segregation without a referendum in 
the district, was not a valid excuse for not 
p with desegregation in Dallas in 
that the State legislation could not operate 
to relieve either a Federal or a State official 
of his duty to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States. 

At a hearing on July 30, 1959, Judge David- 
son denied plaintiffs’ motion for an order 
directing immediate desegregation of Dallas 
public schools, but asked the Dallas School 
Board to report to him by April 4, 1960, on 
its progress toward desegregation. An ap- 
peal from this decision was taken to the 
Fifth Circuit Court and is pending there 
with oral argument set for February 18, 1960. 

The Dallas School District has also been 
involved in a State court lawsuit in Dallas 
Independent School District v. Edgar to de- 
termine its rights under the cited State stat- 
ute of 1957. The suit had been initiated in 
the Federal courts, 255 F. 2d, 455 (5th Cir. 
1958) where it was dismissed for want of 
jurisdiction. It was then prosecuted in the 
State courts and finally came on writ of 
error before the Supreme Court of Texas 
which, on January 20, 1960, refused to rule on 
the constitutionality of the statute stating 
that it found no reversible error in the pro- 
ceedings of the Dallas District Court and of 
the Eastland Court of Civil Appeals. 

In the meantime the Dallas School Board 
has announced that it plans to take posi- 
tive action in the early part of 1960 toward 
initiating petitions for a referendum on de- 
segregation. 

A dormant suit on the desegregation of 
Houston public schools was revived in May 
1959 in the case of Ross v. Rogers, Civil Ac- 
tion No. 10,444 (S.D. Texas). On October 15, 
1957, desegregation of the city schools had 
been ordered by the district court without, 
however, fixing a definite date for com- 
pliance by the Houston School Board. 

A hearing was set for August 17, 1959, at 
which an extensive report was filed by de- 
fendant stating in substance that immedi- 
ate desegregation would be disastrous. The 
case is still pending. 

Three new suits have been filed since 
August 1959 in the district courts of Texas. 

In Robinson v. Evans, Civil Action No. 
2643 (S.D. Texas), a suit was filed in August 
1959 seeking immediate desegregation of the 
public schools in Galveston which the local 
school board had had plans to initiate before 
the enactment of the 1957 law withdrawing 
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State funds from any school district which 
abolished segregation without the approval 
of voters. 

Both of the other suits, Flax v. Potts, Civil 
Action No. 4205 (M.D. Texas), and Simmons 
v. Edwards, Civil Action 2631 (N.D. Texas), 
involve children of personnel on military 
installations denied admission to white 
schools because of race. 

In the Flax case the Fort Worth School 
Board assigned the child of an Air Force 
sergeant of Carswell Air Force Base to a 
segregated school whereupon suit was filed 
in October 1959 and is now pending before 
the court, 

The Simmons suit, filed in January 1960 
against the school authorities of Friendship 
School District, Lubbock County, involves 
18 children of military personnel stationed 
at Reese Air Force Base excluded because of 
race from the white school operated by the 
school authorities on the base, who are re- 
quired to attend a segregated school about 
15 miles away in the county. 

Virginia: On January 19, 1959, the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals in Harrison v. 
Day (200 Va. 439, 106 S.E. 2d 636 (Va. 1959)), 
ruled that closing schools and cutting off 
State funds to prevent desegregation vio- 
lated the Virginia constitution in that the 
U.S. Supreme Court by its ruling of 1954 
in the school segregation cases had in- 
validated only section 140 of the Virginia 
constitution which provided segregated 
schools, not section 129 which imposes upon 
the general assembly the duty to establish 
and maintain an efficient system of free 
public schools throughout the State. 

On the same day a three-judge Federal 
court in Norfolk ruled in James v. Almond 
(170 F. Supp. 331 (E.D. Va. 1959)) that the 
State law closing schools upon their deseg- 
regation, while permitting other schools to 
remain open, was unconstitutional and per- 
manently enjoined the enforcement of that 
statute as applied to the Norfolk public 
schools. 

In accordance to that decision, on Janu- 
ary 27, 1959, in the case of James v. Duck- 
worth (170 F. Supp. 342 (E.D. Va. 1959)) 
the Norfolk district court enjoined the City 
Council and city treasurer of Norfolk from 
enforcing recent ordinances and resolutions 
generally designed at withholding public 
school funds in case of desegregation and at 
bringing about the closing of schools in Nor- 
folk. A motion to dismiss the case was de- 
nied on February 3, 1959. On appeal, the 
decision was affirmed on May 18, 1959, in 
Duckworth v. James (267 Fed. 224 (4th Cir. 
1959), denied cert. Oct. 12, 1959 (28 L.W. 
3105) ). 

Following the decisions in Harrison v. Day 
and James v. Almond, the Virginia General 
Assembly enacted remedial laws discussed 
above at page 3 and a number of county and 
city schools reopened. 

Norfolk: On January 29, 1959, the Nor- 
folk School Board reopened, on a desegregated 
basis six schools closed by proclamation of 
the Governor on September 27, 1958, after 
an order had been issued by the district 
court and affirmed by the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals to admit 17 Negro students 
to the white schools, in the case of Beckett v. 
School Board of the City of Norfolk (260 
F. 2d 18 (4th Cir. 1958) ). 

The application for transfer of the remain- 
ing 134 Negro students, who had been re- 
jected prior to the school closing by the 
Norfolk School Board, was then brought be- 
fore the court, contesting the validity of the 
pupil placement plan. In May 1969, Judge 
Hoffman upheld the constitutionality of the 
criteria used by the board in the placement 
of the students. Beckett v. School Board of 
the City of Norfolk, Civil Action No. 2214 
(E.D. Va.). 

Twenty-three applications for transfer 
were filed with the Norfolk board in July 
1959. The board rejected 21 and recom- 
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mended 2 for approval to the State pupil 
placement board which turned down the ap- 
plications. Judge Hoffman then added the 
State pupil placement board as party de- 
fendant in the Beckett suit and after hear- 
ing the board testify that it had never as- 
signed a Negro to a white school on August 
28, ordered that the two Negro students and 
three others who had been promoted from 
desegregated schools be admitted to the 
formerly white schools on a temporary basis. 
The State board rejected again all the appli- 
cations. At another hearing on October 22, 
1959, Judge Hoffman again directed the 
Virginia Pupil Placement Board to assign 
the Negro students to white schools in Nor- 
folk and instructed the Norfolk School 
Board to disregard the State board until it 
changed its attitude. On November 2, the 
State board, under threat of contempt pro- 
ceedings, assigned the children to the 
formerly white schools they were already at- 
tending on a temporary basis, the first such 
assignment it ever made. On December 9, 
1959, Judge Hoffman issued an order reliev- 
ing the Norfolk School Board of any re- 
sponsibility to deal with the Virginia Pupil 
Placement Board. 

Warren County: Warren County High 
School reopened in compliance with the Feb- 
ruary 16, 1959, decision of Judge Sobeloff, re- 
jecting the county’s plea for a stay of the 
desegregation order issued by the district 
court in Kilby v. Warren County School 
Board, Civil Action No. 530. Only 21 Negro 
students, however, attended school in the 
second semester of the school year 1958-59 
while white students remained in private 
classes for white students which had been 
organized at Front Royal in September 1958 
when public schools were closed. 

On September 4, 1959, at a hearing In the 
case, Judge Paul refused to rescind his 1958 
ruling admitting the Negro students to the 
white high school although a new Negro 
high school had just been completed; on the 
ground that the school board had failed to 
present a desegregation plan as it had assured 
the court in February 1959 it would do by 
the new school year. 

Thus in September 1959 the Warren 
County High School reopened with 20 Negro 
and 417 white students enrolled, while an 
approximately equal number of white chil- 
dren remained in the private segregated 
schools. ; 

Arlington County: In Arlington County, 
the long litigated case of Thompson v. 
County School Board of Arlington County, 
dealing with the application of the Virginia 
Pupil Placement Act and the transfer denied 
by the State placement board of 30 Negro 
students to white schools, reached its final 
stage when the district court decision was 
affirmed, in part, by the circult court of ap- 
peals, Sub. nom. Hamm v. County School 
Board of Arlington County (263 F. 2d 226 
(4th Cir. Jan. 23, 1959)). Thus immediate 
admission of four of the students was or- 
dered and motion to stay the mandate was 
denied by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. They entered Arlington’s Stratford 
Junior High School on February 2, 1959. 

As to the remaining 26 students who had 
been denied transfer, the court of appeals 
remanded the case for the issuance of an in- 
junction ordering the county school board to 
reexamine the applications in that the board 
could not have acted freely since the grant- 
ing of the applications at that time would 
have caused the closing of the school. The 
invalidation of the school closing law re- 
moved this threat. The court also found 
evidence that the Negro children had been 
subjected to tests not applied to white stu- 
dents (264 F. 2d 945 (4th Cir. Mar. 19, 1959) ). 

Of the 26 only 22 renewed their applica- 
tions and were again rejected for the school 
year 1959-60. The district court found on 
review that 10 lived out of attendance area 
and could be rejected, but 12 should have 
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been admitted, and so ordered on July 25, 
1959, Civil Action No. 1341 (ED. Va.). The 
motion for a countywide desegregation was 
rejected at that time. 

As a result of this decision which the 
school board voted on August 21, 1959, not 
to appeal, Washington Lee High School and 
Patrick Henry Elementary School also be- 
came desegregated on September 1, 1959. 

In the meantime, 16 other applicants for 
transfer, rejected by the State pupil place- 
ment board, came before the Arlington 
School Board which denied 9 of the applica- 
tions because of geographical reasons and 
academic deficiencies, and failed to pass on 
the remaining 7 who had applied for admis- 
sion to 2 of the already desegregated schools. 
The district court then ordered, on Septem- 
ber 16, 1959, admission of the seven respec- 
tively to Stratford High and Patrick Henry 
Elementary Schools. 

Alexandria: Racial’ segregation was ended 
in three public schools of Alexandria, Ham- 
mond High, Ramsay Elementary, and Theo- 
dore Ficklin Elementary pursuant to the 
February 6, 1959, decision of Judge Bryan in 
the case of Jones v. School Board of Alex- 
andria, Civil Action No. 1770 (E.D. Va.). Of 
the 14 Negro children whose applications for 
transfer were rejected by the school board; 
the court found that 5 had been properly 
denied because of geographical and academic 
criteria, but the remaining 9 it ordered 
immediately admitted to the schools of their 
choice. Judge Sobeloff refused to stay the 
desegregation order, Jones v. School Board of 
Alezandria, Civil Action No. 7897 (4th Cir. 
1959). 

On May 11, 1959, Judge Bryan directed the 
Alexandria School Board to explain denials 
of admission to white schools of four Negro 
students and on May 18, the board filed its 
memorandum. In August 1959 the Virginia 
Pupil Placement Board rejected applications 
for transfer of 13 Negro students who, on 
September 3, filed suit for immediate admis- 
sion. The Alexandria School Board on Oc- 
tober 22 rejected their applications. Judge 
Bryan, while refusing, in the course of the 

to order the Alexandria School 
Board to adopt a positive desegregation plan, 
on December 29, 1959, ordered that eight ad- 
ditional Negro students be admitted on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960, to white schools including 
Minnie Howard Elementary and Jefferson 
Schools. The judge upheld, in his opinion, 
the school board’s use of group tests to deter- 
mine academic ability and the use of aca- 
demic achievement rather than IQ test 
criteria to determine transfers. 

Newport News: In the case of Adkinson v. 
School Board of Newport News, Civil Action 
No. 642 (ED. Va.), Negro children sued 
through their parents for admission to the 
white schools of Newport News, and for an 
order the school board to submit an 
overall desegregation plan. Judge Hoffman 
on September 7, 1958, had denied the motion 
because school had already started, and had 
set the case for hearlng (164 F. Supp. 786 
(ED, Va. 1958) ). 

In March 1959, the city attorney moved for 
dismissal, citing the Pupil Placement Act as 
reason for dismissal of the case and 
that local school boards had no authority 
to make pupil assignments, a power reserved 
only to the State pupil placement board. On 
May 12, Judge Hoffman refused to dismiss 
the suit as to the Newport News School 
Board, and on the contrary, added the State 
pupil placement board as party defendant. 
The school board was then ordered to file a 
report in 10 days on the qualifications of the 
10 Negro applicants, and in 180 days, a pupil 
placement plan without regard to race. 

In November 1959 the school board sub- 
mitted a proposed desegregation plan which 
simply left all assignments of students to the 
State pupil placement board. At a hearing 
on November 30, Judge Hoffman upheld 


Plaintiffs’ objections to the plan, calling it. 
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“meaningless” and nothing short of con- 

and directed the school board to 
submit a new plan by March 15, 1960, spelling 
out the procedure to be followed in appli- 
cations for transfer, elther without regard to 
the statutory powers of the State pupil place- 
ment. board, or based upon the assumption 
that it would be constrained to act as it had 
in the Norfolk case. Adkinson v. School 
Board of Newport News, civil action No. 642 
(E. D. Va. 1959). 

Fairfax County: In June 1959, 26 Negro 
students submitted applications for trans- 
fer to 5 white elementary and 3 white high 
schools in Fairfax County. Upon the State 
pupil placement board’s denial of their ap- 
plication, they filed suit on August 20, 1959, 
in the district court in the case of Black- 
well v. Fairfax School Board, civil action No. 
1967 (E.D. Va.). A few days before the suit 
was filed, the school board adopted a grade-a- 
year desegregation plan to begin with the 
first grade after March 1960. The suit is now 
pending. 

Ployd County: Suit was filed on August 28, 
1959, in Walker v. School Board of Floyd 
County for admission of 12 Negro students to 
white high schools in Floyd County, 
which maintains 3 high schools for whites 
and none for Negroes. On September 19, 
1959, Judge Thompson, of the district court, 
ordered their admission to two of the white 
schools effective January 25, 1960. On No- 
vember 12, 1959, the school board assigned, 
as of that date, the students to the requested 
schools, but the county board of supervisors 
passed a fund cut-off ordinance under which 
it can close schools on short notice. How- 
ever, on January 25, 1960, the Negro stutients 
were admitted to high schools of Floyd 
County without incident. : 

Pulaski County: In October 1959, 18 Pu- 
laski County Negro children who were obliged 
to attend Christianburg Institute in Mont- 
gomery County applied for admission to the 
white Pulaski High School, which is the only 
high school in the county. The State pupil 
placement board rejected the applications 
and a hearing on appeal was set for February 
4, 1960. 

Grayson County: In Grayson County where 
no high school for Negroes is provided, the 
Negro students must attend Scott Memorial 
High School in Wythe County. Suit was 
filed in August 1959 on behalf of six Negro 
children for their admission to the white 
high school of Galax, in the case of Blair v. 
School Board of Grayson County. In Sep- 
tember 1959, Judge Thompson denied their 
application. Two of the students then peti- 
tioned the State Pupil Placement Board and 
a hearing on appeal was set for February 5, 
1960, jointly with the Pulaski County case. 

Galax: In the town of Galax, two Negro 
students denied admission to the only Galax 
high school, filed suit in August 1959 in the 
case of Brooks v. State Board of Galar. 
Judge Thompson ordered, on September 19, 
1959, the students’ admission to the Galax 
school as of January 19, 1960. 

Charlottesville: Charlottesville was the 
only Virginia community to become deseg- 
regated in the fall of 1959. Three Negro 
students entered Lane High School and nine, 
Venable Elementary on September 8, 1959. 
One of the latter has retransferred to the 
Negro school at the request of her parents, 

The history of desegregation in this town 
goes back to the September 13, 1958, deci- 
sion of the district court in Allen v. School 
Board of the City of Charlottesville, Civil 
Action No. 15 (W.D. Va. 1958), ordering im- 
mediate admission of 12 Negroes to the white 
schools. Three days later the Governor of 
Virginia, under the laws then in effect, or- 
dered the schools closed. On January 29, 
1959, the court of appeals granted a stay of 
the September decree upon receiving assur- 
ance from defendant school board that it 
would submit a plan for compliance with 
the order of the court within 20 days. Allen 
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v. School Board of Charlottesville (263 F. 2d 
295 (4th Cir. 1959) ). 

The schools reopened February 2 on a 
segregated basis. The school board sub- 
mitted to the court a new nonracial pupil 
assignment plan which Judge Paul approved 
in May 1959, and the board on June 12 as- 
signed 11 of the Negro students to the 2 
white schools for the fall term of 1959, re- 
jecting the application of 1 on grounds of 
health. 

The Virginia Pupil Placement Board im- 
mediately notified the Charlottesville board 
that it was violating the State law which 
vested in the State board the sole power for 
placement of pupils in public schools and 
thereafter assigned the students to a Negro 
school, Upon further application to the 
court, Judge Paul ordered on September 5, 
1959, the Charlottesville school officials to 
enroll the Negro students in the white 
schools and branded the State Pupil Place- 
ment Board’s action as unconstitutional. 

Thus the schools were desegregated. 

Prince Edward County: The only county 
in Virginia where public schools are still 
closed is Prince Edward which was one of 
the parties to the original school segrega- 
tion cases. In Allen v. County School Board 
of Prince Edward County (164 F. Supp. 786 
(ED. Va., 1958)), the district court had 
ordered on August 4, 1958, that preliminary 
steps be taken by the school board toward 
a formulation of a plan of compliance, that 
the time of compliance be fixed, because of 
race relations’ deterioration in the county at 
10 years from the 1955 decision in the Brown 
case, and that the defendants report to the 
court on January 1, 1959, on progress 
achieved in their plans, reserving to the court 
the power to amend the date of compliance 
in the public interest or in the interest of 
the parties. 

On appeal, the Fourth Circuit Court, on 
May 5, 1959, reversed the decision on the 
ground that plaintiff’s constitutional rights 
should not be yielded because of deteriora- 
tion in race relations and directed the lower 
court to order the board to consider the’ 
applications of Negro pupils for admission 
to white high schools in time for the Septem- 
ber 1959 school term, and to make plans to 
desegregate the elementary schools at the 
earliest practical date, 266 F. 2d 507 (4th 
Cir, 1959). The Supreme Court, on June 26, 
1959, denied a stay of the order (79 S. Ct, 
1443). 

On the same date the Prince Edward 
County Board of Supervisors adopted a 
budget that included no appropriation of 
funds for the public schools of the county. - 

In the meantime, the county school board 
appealed on July 20, to the Supreme Court to 
set aside the Fourth Circuit Court’s ruling, 
but on October 12, 1959, the Supreme Court 
denied review. (28 L. W. 3105.) 

Thus the county schools have remained 
closed this school year, and private schools 
have been operated for white students. 

In the Richmond suit filed September 2, 
1958, in Warden v. School Board of Rich- 
mond, Civil Action No. — (ED. Va.) six’ 
Negro students sought admission to a white. 
Richmond elementary school. On May 21, 
1959, Judge Hutcheson ruled that the State 
pupil placement board must be made a party 
to the proceedings, thus accepting defend- 
ant's contention that the power to assign 
children to schools is delegated by the gen- 
eral assembly to the State pupil placement 
board. The case is still pending. 

West Virginia: No decision was issued by 
any State or Federal court in the field of 
public school desegregation in the year 1959, 


IV. HIGHER EDUCATION 


All State colleges and universities remained 
segregated during 1959 in the States of Ala- 
bama (not withstanding the Lucy v. Adams 
decision of the Supreme Court (350 U.S. 1, 
1955), Georgia, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
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No desegregation was brought about in the 
public institutions of higher education of 
Georgia by the decision of the District Court 
in Hunt v. Arnold (172 F. Supp. 847 (N.D. 
Ga., Jan. 8, 1959)). This suit was a class ace 
tion by three Negro students refused admis- 
sion at the Georgia State College of Business 
because of failing to comply with the require- 
ment specified in a 1963 resolution of the 
Board of Regents of the Georgia University 
System that any applicant for admission 
must furnish character reference certificates 
by at least two Georgia alumni of that insti- 
tution. The court found that such require- 
ment is in violation of the equal-protection 
clause, since there are no Negro alumni of 
any white institutions of the university sys- 
tem and the particular effect of the require- 
ment is to exclude all Negro applicants which 
the court enjoined defendants from doing. 
Notice of appeal was filed. 

On February 4, 1959, the legislature 
adopted and the Governor approved Act No. 
11 of the 1959 session setting age limits for 
initial admission to any college or un- 
dergraduate school and any graduate or pro- 
fessional school of the University of Georgia 
or any of its branches with certain limited 
exceptions. By Act No. 8 of the 1959 session, 
adopted February 3, 1959, the Governor was 
given power to close State colleges and uni- 
versities when necessary “to preserve the 
good order, peace, and dignity of the State.” 

This legislation is reported to have caused 
a severe drop in college enrollments. 

In Tennessee, Memphis State College ad- 
mitted eight Negroes for the first time 
in September 1959, after 4 years of litigation. 
The court of appeals in Booker v. Tennessee 
(240 F. 2d 89 (6th Cir. 1957), cert. denied, 
353 U.S. 965 (1957)) had reversed a district 
court decision approving a gradual integra- 
tion plan from the graduate level down, and 
had ordered immediate admission of Negro 
plaintiffs. Desegregation had been set 
for the fall of 1958, but the State board of 
education granted the college president's re- 
quest for further delay. 

In September 1958 a new suit was filed by 
four of the Negro applicants who had passed 
the entrance examination test, in the case 
of Prater v. State of Tennessee Board of Edu- 
cation, Civil Action No. 3550 (W.D. Tenn.) 
to enjoin the delay. The district court post- 
poned the hearing and the court of appeals 
refused on February 17, 1859, to order an 
immediate hearing. 

On July 10, 1959, Judge Boyd of the dis- 
trict court refused to issue an injunction 
against further segregation and dismissed 
the case as moot after the college president 
stated that the State board had ordered him 
to admit qualified Negroes to the university 
in the fall of 1959. 

In Louisiana on April 23, 1959, the court 
of appeals upheld in a brief opinion a dis- 
trict court order of September 1958 enjoining 
officials of Louisiana State University from 
keeping Negroes out of the Louisiana State 
University branch at New Orleans in the 
case of Board of Supervisors of Louisiana 
State University v. Fleming (265 F. 2d 736 
(5th Cir, 1959) ). 

A new suit was filed in the District Court 
of Texas in September 1959 in the case of 
Shipp v. West Texas State College, Civil 
Action No. 2789 (N.D. Tex.) for admission 
to West Texas College of a Negro applicant 
who is a graduate of Amarillo Junior Col- 
lege, à school desegregated for a number of 
years. Plaintiff's motion for summary judg- 
ment is now before the court and memoranda 
in opposition to the motion were filed by 
defendants on January 7, 1960, on the theory 
that Texas’ ‘“‘three-dimensional” school plan 
does not violate the constitutional mandate 
with respect to institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

Dr. A. LUINI DEL Russo. 

FEBRUARY 2, 1960. 
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STATE PROVISIONS FOR THE WITHDRAWAL OF 
STATE School., Am From INTEGRATED 
SCHOOLS 

ALABAMA 
In a series of amendments to its constitu- 
tion, Alabama granted to the legislature 
authority to close, withdraw State aid from, 
or even dispose of public schools threatened 
with integration, and to donate funds and 

property to private schools (S.S.N., vol. III, 

No, 3, p. 3; Act No. 83, Alabama, first special 

session, 1956). 

GEORGIA 
In a further effort to block any possible 
integration, the legislature has dried up any 
funds to support a possibly integrated school. 
It has been made a felony, punishable by 

2 years’ imprisonment, for any school official 

of the State or municipal or county system 

to spend tax money for public schools in 

which the races are mixed (Act No. 82, 

Georgia laws, 1955). 

LOUISIANA 
The legislature passed a law providing (1) 
segregation in all elementary and secondary 
public schools; (2) withdrawal of State cer- 

tification for any noncomplying school; (3) 

withdrawal of State support, including funds 

for free books and echool lunch program 
from any noncomplying school; (4) criminal 
penalties ($500 to $1,000 fine or 90 days’ to 

6 months’ imprisonment), for any violating 

the provisions of the law (Act No. 555, Lou- 

isiana, 1954, I R.R.L.R. 239). 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
It repealed that provision of its constitu- 
tion requiring the State to provide a system 
of free public schools (Act (47) 2223, South 

Carolina, 1952, and Act (48) 1695, 1954). 

Later it provided that State funds shall cease 

“for any school from which, and for any 

school to which, any pupil may transfer pur- 

suant to, or in consequence of, an order of 
any court” (Act (49) 329, South Carolina, 

1955; I RR. L. R. 241). 


Mr. JAVITS. I might point out—and 
I hope Senators will note this carefully— 
that I shall endeavor to make the whole 
case by including pertinent printed ma- 
terial and reports. I do so because it 
might be useful to our colleagues on both 
sides of this question to have in one place 
as much of the pertinent information as 
is possible upon the whole subject. 

To continue on the subject of desegre- 
gation plans, I believe it is very clear 
from what has happened in the school 
desegregation field, that there is abso- 
lutely urgent need for some authority 
in the Attorney General to institute suits 
in this particular situation. 

I realize that the so-called part III was 
submitted to the Senate and was turned 
down in 1957. However, law is a living, 
organic, and dynamic thing. Therefore, 
if a need is shown to exist—and, in this 
case, to persist—the time comes when 
a body can accept a solution which it 
might have found unacceptable before. 

In the provision for suits by the At- 
torney General, which we shall submit, 
there are some changes and some im- 
provements of procedure. We also have, 
as a possible alternative in that regard, 
a provision permitting intervention, 
rather than the institution of original 
suits. However, in whatever manner the 
subject may be referred to, the fact still 
remains that there is urgent need, if the 
mandate of the Constitution is to be 
honored, for the Attorney General to be 
given authority in this field, which he 
does not possess today. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS, I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that we 
have found 50 Federal statutes in which 
the acts authorize injunctive relief in 
suits brought by officers of the Federal 
Government to carry out the purport of 
the laws, and that these are given in the 
report of the Judiciary Committee on 
part III, at page 1496 and following? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. I ask unanimous 
consent that that table, referred to by 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
may be made a part of my remarks in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[Exhibit C to statement of Senator DouGLAs] 


TEXT OF 49 FEDERAL STATUTE PROVISIONS IN 
WEICH THE UNITED STATES Is AUTHORIZED 
To SEEK INJUNCTIVE RELIEF 


(By Mollie Z. Margolin, legal analyst, Ameri- 
ican Law Division, the Library of Congress, 
Legislative Reference Service, February 19, 
1959) 


1. ANTITRUST LAWS, RESTRAINING VIOLATION 
(15 U.S.C. 4) 


§ 4. Jurisdiction of courts; duty of district 
attorneys; procedure 


The several district courts of the United 
States are invested with jurisdiction to pre- 
vent and restrain violations of sections 1-7 
of this title; and it shall be the duty of the 
several district attorneys of the United 
States, in their respective districts, under 
the direction of the Attorney General, to 
institute proceedings in equity to prevent 
and restrain such violations. Such proceed- 
ings may be by way of petition setting forth 
the case and praying that such violation 
shall be enjoined or otherwise prohibited. 
When the parties complained of shall have 
been duly notified of such petition the court 
shall proceed, as soon as may be, to the 
hearing and determination of the case; and 
pending such petition and before final de- 
cree, the court may at any time make such 
temporary restraining order or prohibition 
as shall be deemed just in the premises, 


2. ASSOCIATIONS ENGAGED IN CATCHING AND 
MARKETING AQUATIC PRODUCTS RESTRAINED 
FROM VIOLATING ORDER TO CEASE AND DESIST 
MONOPOLIZING TRADE (15 U.S.C. 522) 


$ 522. Monopolies or restraints of trade; 
service of complaint by Secretary of 
the Interior; hearing; order to cease 
and desist; jurisdiction of district 

court 
If the Secretary of the Interior shall have 
reason to believe that any such association 
monopolizes or restrains trade in interstate 
or foreign commerce to such an extent that 
the price of any aquatic product is unduly 
enhanced by reason thereof, he shall serve 
upon such association a complaint stating 
his charge in that respect, to which com- 
plaint shall be attached, or contained there- 
in, a notice of hearing, specifying a day and 
place not less than thirty days after the serv- 
ice thereof, requiring the association to show 
cause why an order should not be made 
directing it to cease and desist from monop- 
olization or restraint of trade. An associa- 
tion so complained of may at the time and 
place so fixed show cause why such order 
should not be entered. The evidence given 
on such a hearing shall be taken under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe, reduced to writing, 
and made a part of the record therein. If 
upon such hearing the Secretary of the In- 
erior shall be of the opinion that such asso- 
ciation monopolizes or restrains trade in 
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interstate or foreign commerce to such an 
extent that the price of an aquatic product 
is unduly enhanced thereby, he shall issue 
and cause to be served upon the association 
an order reciting the facts found by him, 
directing such association to cease and desist 
from monopolization or restraint of trade. 
On the request of such association or if such 
association fails or neglects for thirty days to 
obey such order, the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall file in the district court in the 
judicial district in which such association 
has its principal place of business a certified 
copy of the order and of all the records in 
the proceedings, together with a petition 
asking that the order be enforced, and shall 
give notice to the Attorney General and to 
said association of such filing. Such dis- 
trict court shall thereupon have jurisdiction 
to enter a decree affirming, modifying, or 
setting aside said order, or enter such other 
decree as the court may deem equitable, 
and may make rules as to pleadings and 
proceedings to be had in considering such 
order. The place of trial may, for cause or 
by consent of parties, be changed as in other 
causes. 

The facts found by the Secretary of the 
Interior and recited or set forth in said 
order shall be prima facie evidence of such 
facts, but either party may adduce additional 
evidence. The Department of Justice shall 
have charge of the enforcement of such 
order. After the order is so filed in such 
district court and while pending for review 
therein, the court may issue a temporary 
writ of injunction forbidding such associa- 
tion from violating such order or any part 
thereof. The court shall, upon conclusion 
of its hearing, enforce its decree by a perma- 
nent injunction or other appropriate remedy. 
Service of such complaint and of all notices 
may be made upon such association by serv- 
ice upon any officer, or agent thereof, en- 
gaged in carrying on its business, or on any 
attorney authorized to appear in such pro- 
ceeding for such association and such serv- 
ice shall be binding upon such association, 
the officers and members thereof. 


3, ASSOCIATION OF PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS FROM RESTRAINING TRADE (7 U.S.C, 
292) 


§ 292. Monopolizing or restraining trade and 
unduly enhancing prices prohibited; 
remedy and procedure 

If the Secretary of Agriculture shall have 
reason to believe that any such association 
monopolizes or restrains trade in interstate 
or foreign commerce to such an extent that 
the price of any agricultural product is un- 
duly enhanced by reason thereof, he shall 
serve upon such association a complaint 
stating his charge in that respect, to which 
complaint shall be attached, or contained 
therein, a notice of hearing, specifying a day 
and place not less than thirty days after the 
service thereof, requiring the association to 
show cause why an order should not be made 
directing it to cease and desist from monopo- 
lization or restraint of trade. An association 
so complained of may at the time and place 
so fixed show cause why such order should 
not be entered. The evidence given on such 

a hearing shall be taken under such rules 

and regulations as the Secretary of Agricul- 

ture may prescribe, reduced to writing, and 
made a part of the record therein. If upon 
such hearing the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall be of the opinion that such association 
monopolizes or restrains trade in interstate 
or foreign commerce to such an extent that 
the price of any agricultural product is un- 
duly enhanced thereby, he shall issue and 
cause to be served upon the association an 
order reciting the facts found by him, direct- 
ing such association to cease and desist from 
monopolization or restraint of trade. On 
the request of such association or if such 
association fails or neglects for thirty days 


to obey such order, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall file in the district court in 
the judicial district in which such associa- 
tion has its principal place of business a 
certified copy of the order and of all the rec- 
ords in the , together with a 
petition asking that the order be enforced, 
and shall give notice to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and to said association of such filing. 
Such district court shall thereupon have 
jurisdiction to enter a decree affirming, 
modifying, or setting aside said order, or 
enter such other decree as the court may 
deem equitable, and may make rules as to 
pleadings and proceeding to be had in con- 
sidering such order. The place of trial may, 
for cause or by consent of parties, be changed 
as in other causes. 

The facts found by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and recited or set forth in said order 
shall be prima facie evidence of such facts, 
but either party may adduce additional evi- 
dence. The Department of Justice shall 
have charge of the enforcement of such order. 
After the order is so filed in such district 
court and while pending for review therein 
the court may issue a temporary writ of 
injunction forbidding such association from 
violating such order or any part thereof. 
The court may, upon conclusion of its hear- 
ing, enforce its decree by a permanent in- 
junction or other appropriate remedy. Serv- 
ice of such complaint and of all notices may 
be made upon such association by service 
upon any officer or agent thereof engaged in 
carrying on its business, or on any attorney 
authorized to appear in such proceeding for 
such association, and such service shall be 
binding upon such association, the officers, 
and members thereof. 


4-5. ATOMIC ENERGY ACT, ENJOINING VIOLATION 
OF ACT OR REGULATION. (42 U.S.C.A., SEC, 
2280 (SUPERSEDING FORMER 42 U.S.C, 1816)) 

32280. Injunction proceedings 
Whenever in the judgment of the Commis- 

sion any person has engaged or is about to 
engage in any acts or practices which con- 
stitute or will constitute a violation of any 
provision of this chapter, or any regulation 
or order issued thereunder, the Attorney 
General on behalf of the United States may 
make application to the appropriate court for 
an order enjoining such acts or practices, or 
for an order enforcing compliance with such 
provision, and upon a showing by the Com- 
mission that such person has engaged or is 
about to engage in any such acts or prac- 
tices, a permanent or temporary injunction, 
restraining order, or other order may be 
granted. 


6. BRIDGES OVER NAVIGABLE WATER, INJUNCTION 
TO ENFORCE REMOVAL OF BRIDGE VIOLATING 
ACT AS TO ALTERATION OF BRIDGES. (33 U.S.C. 
519) 

§ 517. Payment of share of United States 


When the Secretary shall have approved 
the general plans and specifications for the 
alteration of such bridge and the guaranty 
with respect to the cost thereof, and shall 
have fixed the proportionate shares thereof 
as between the United States and the bridge 
owner, he shall furnish to the Secretary of 
the Treasury a certified copy of his approval 
of such plans and specifications and guar- 
anty, and of his order fixing the proportion- 
ate shares of the United States and of the 
bridge owner, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall thereupon set aside, out of any 
appropriation available for such purpose, the 
share of the United States payable under 
sections 511-523 of this title on account of 
the project. When the Secretary finds that 
such project has been completed in accord- 
ance with his order, he shall cause to be 
paid to the bridge owner, out of the funds 
so set aside, the proportionate share of the 
total cost of the project allocated to the 
United States; or he may, in his discretion, 
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from ‘time to time, cause payments to be 
made on such construction costs as the work 
progresses. The total payments out of Fed- 
eral funds shall not exceed the proportion- 
ate share of the United States of the total 
cost of the project paid or incurred by the 
bridge owner, and, if such total cost exceeds 
the cost guaranteed by the bridge owner, 
shall not exceed the proportionate share of 
the United States of such guaranteed cost, 
except that if the cost of the work exceeds 
the guaranteed cost by reason of emergen- 
cies, condition beyond the control of the 
owner, or unforeseen or undetermined condi- 
tions, the Secretary may, after full review 
of all the circumstances, provide for addi- 
tional payments by the United States to help 
defray such excess cost to the extent he 
deems to be reasonable and proper, and shall 
certify such additional payments to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for payment, All 
payments to any bridge owner herein pro- 
vided for shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury through the Fiscal Service upon 
certifications of the Secretary of the Army. 


7. CLAYTON ACT, VIOLATION OF ENJOINED (15 
U.S.C. 25) 


§ 25. Restraining violations; procedure 


The several district courts of the United 
States are invested with jurisdiction to pre- 
vent and restrain violations of sections 12, 
13, 14-21, and 22-27 of this title, and it shall 
be the duty of the several district attorneys 
of the United States, in their respective dis- 
tricts, under the direction of the Attorney 
General, to institute proceedings in equity 
to prevent and restrain such violations. 
Such proceedings may be by way of petition 
setting forth the case and praying that such 
violation shall be enjoined or otherwise pro- 
hibited. When the parties complained of 
shall have been duly notified of such peti- 
tion, the court shall proceed, as soon as may 
be, to the hearing and determination of the 
case; and pending such petition, and before 
final decree, the court may at any time make 
such temporary restraining order or prohi- 
bition as shall be deemed just in the prem- 
ises. Whenever it shall appear to the court 
before which any such proceeding may be 
pending that the ends of justice require that 
other parties should be brought before the 
court, the court may cause them to be sum- 
moned whether they reside in the district in 
which the court is held or not, and subpoe- 
nas to that end may be served in any dis- 
trict by the marshal thereof. 


8. ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANIES, COMPLIANCE 
WITH LAW ENFORCED BY INJUNCTION (16 
V. S. C. 825M) 


§ 825m. Restraining violations; mandamus 
to compel compliance with law; 
employment of attorneys 


(a) Whenever it shall appear to the Com- 
mission that any person is engaged or about 
to engage in any acts or practices which 
constitute or will constitute a violation of 
the provisions of this chapter, or of any 
rule, regulation, or order thereunder, it may 
in its discretion bring an action in the proper 
District Court of the United States, the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the United States 
courts of any Territory or other place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
to enjoin such acts or practices and to en- 
force compliance with this chapter or any 
rule, regulation, or order thereunder, and 
upon a proper showing a permanent or tem- 
porary injunction or decree or restraining or- 
der shall be granted without bond. The Com- 
mission may transmit such evidence as may 
be available concerning such acts or prac- 
tices to the Attorney General, who, in his 
discretion, may institute the necessary crim- 
inal proceedings under this chapter. 

(b) Upon application of the Commission 
the district courts of the United States, the 


for proper representation of the public in- 
terests in investigations made by it or cases 
or proceedings pending before it, whether 
at the Commission’s own instance or upon 
complaint, or to appear for or represent the 
Commission in any case in court; and the 
expenses of such employment shall be paid 
out of the appropriation for the Commission. 


9. FALSE ADVERTISEMENTS, DISSEMINATION EN- 
JOINED (15 U.S.C, 53) 


$53. Same; temporary injunction—Power of 
Commission; jurisdiction of courts 

(a) Whenever the Commission has reason 
to believe 

(1) that any person, partnership, or cor- 
poration is engaged in, or is about to engage 
in, the dissemination or the causing of the 
dissemination of any advertisement in vio- 
lation of section 52 of this title, and 

(2) that the enjoining thereof pending the 
issuance of a complaint by the Commission 
under section 45 of this title, and until such 
complaint is dismissed by the Commission or 
set aside by the court on review, or the order 
of the Commission to cease and desist made 
thereon has become final within the meaning 
of section 45 of this title, would be to the 
interest of the public, 


the commission by any of its attorneys des- 

ignated by it for such purpose may bring 

suit in a district court of the United States 
or in the United States court of any Ter- 
ritory, to enjoin the dissemination or the 
causing of the dissemination of such adver- 
tisement. Upon proper showing a temporary 
injunction or restraining order shall be 
granted without bond, Any such suit shall 
be brought in the district in which such 
person, partnership, or corporation resides or 
transacts business. 

Exception of periodical publications 

(b) Whenever it appears to the satisfac- 

tion of the court in the case of a newspaper, 
e, periodical, or other publication, 
published at regular intervals— 

(1) that restraining the dissemination of a 
false advertisement in any particular issue 
of such publication would delay the delivery 
of such issue after the regular time there- 
for, and 

(2) that such delay would be due to the 
method by which the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of such publication is customarily 
conducted by the publisher in accordance 
with sound business practice, and not to any 
method or device adopted for the evasion of 
this section or to prevent or delay the issu- 
ance of an injunction or restraining order 
with respect to such false advertisement or 
any other advertisement, 
the court shall exclude such issue from the 
operation of the restraining order or in- 
Junction. 

10. FREIGHT FORWARDERS, ENFORCEMENT OF 
LAWS, ORDERS, RULES, ETC., BY INJUNCTIONS 
(49 U.S.C. 1017(B)) 

§ 1017. Enforcement and procedure 

. . 7 = * 

(b) If any freight forwarder falls to com- 
ply with or operates in violation of any pro- 
vision of this chapter, or any rule, regula- 
tion, requirement, or order thereunder, or 
of any term or condition of any permit, the 
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§ 69g. Condemnation and injunction pro- 
ceedings 


(a) (1) Any fur product or fur shall be 
liable to be ed t in the district 
court of the United States for the district 
in which found, and to be seized for confis- 
cation by process of libel for condemnation, 
if the Commission has reasonable cause to 
believe such fur product or fur is being 
manufactured or held for shipment, or 
shipped, or held for sale or exchange after 
shipment, in commerce, in violation of the 
provision of section 69-69 of this title, and 
if after notice from the Commission the pro- 
visions of said sections with respect to such 
fur product or fur are not shown to be com- 
Plied with. Proceedings in such libel cases 
shall conform as nearly as may be to suits 
in rem in admiralty, and may be brought by 
the Commission. 

(2) If such fur products or furs are con- 
demned by the court, they shall be disposed 
of, in the discretion of the court, by destruc- 
tion, by sale, by delivery to the owner or 
claimant thereof upon payment of legal costs 
and charges and upon execution of good and 
sufficient bond to the effect that such fur or 
fur products will not be disposed of until 
properly marked, advertised, and invoiced as 
required under the provisions of sections 69 
69j of this title; or by such charitable dis- 
position as the court may deem proper. If 
such furs or fur products are disposed of by 
sale, the proceeds, less legal costs and charges, 
shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 

(b) Whenever the Commission has reason 
to believe that— 

(1) any person is violating, or is about to 
violate, sections 69a, 69d, or 69h(b) of this 
title; and 

(2) it would be to the public interest to 
enjoin such violation until complaint is is- 
sued by the Commission under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and such complaint 
dismissed by the Commission or set aside by 
the court on review, or until order to cease 
and desist made thereon by the Commission 
has become final within the meaning of said 
Act, the Commission may bring suit in the 
district court of the United States or in the 
United States court of any Territory, for the 
district or Territory in which such person 
resides or transacts business, to enjoin such 
violation, and upon proper showing a tem- 
porary injunction or restraining order shall 
be granted without bond. 


12. INCLOSURE OF PUBLIC LANDS, ENJOINING 
VIOLATIONS (43 U.S.C. 1062) 

§ 1062. Suits for violations of law 

It shall be the duty of the district attor- 
ney of the United States for the dis- 
trict, on affidavit filed with him by any citi- 
zen of the United States that section 1 of this 
chapter is being violated showing a descrip- 
tion of the land imclosed with reasonable 
certainty, not mecessarily by metes and 
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bounds nor by governmental subdivisions of 
surveyed 


name of the United States, and against the 
parties named or described who shall be in 
charge of or controlling the inclosure com- 
plained of as defendants; and jurisdiction is 
also conferred on any United States district 
court or territorial district court having 
jurisdiction over the locality where the land 
inclosed, or any part thereof, shall be situ- 
ated, to hear and determine 
equity, by writ of injunction, to restrain 
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had in any civil proceeding on any 
employee having charge or control of 
inclosure; and any suit brought 
provisions of this section shall 
dence for and trial over o 
on the civil docket of the 
be tried and determined at the 
ticable day. 


make the proper order, judgment, or decree 
for the destruction of the inclosure, in a 
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removed by the defendant within five days 
after the order of the court. 


13, INVESTMENT ADVISERS, VIOLATION OF STAT- 
UTE, RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING, 
ENJOINED (15 U.S.C, 805-9 (2) 


$ 80b-9. Enforcement of subchapter 
* 


(e) Whenever it shall appear to the Com- 
mission that any person has 


stituting a violation of any provision of this 
subchapter, or of any rule, regulation, or 
order hereunder, it may in its discretion 
bring an action in the proper district court of 
the United States, or the proper United 
States court of any Territory or other place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, to enjoin such acts or practices and 
to enforce compliance with this subchapter 
or any rule, regulation, or order hereunder. 
Upon a showing that such person has en- 
gaged or is about to engage in any such act 
or practice, a permanent or temporary in- 
junction or decree or restraining order shall 
be granted without bond. The Commission 
may transmit such evidence as may be avail- 
able concerning any violation of the provi- 
sions of this subchapter, or of any rule, 
regulation, or order thereunder, to the Attor- 
ney General, who, in his discretion, may 
institute the appropriate criminal proceed- 
ings under this subchapter. 


14. GROSS MISCONDUCT OR GROSS ABUSE OF TRUST 
BY INVESTMENT COMPANIES, ENJOINED (15 
U.S.C. 804-35) 


§ 80a-35. Injunctions against gross miscon- 
duct and abuse of trust 

The Commission is authorized to bring an 
action in the proper district court of the 
United States or United States court of any 
Territory or other place subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States, alleging that a 
person serving or acting in one or more of the 
folowing capacities has been guilty, after 
August 22, 1940, and within five years of the 
commencement of the action, of gross mis- 
conduct or gross abuse of trust in respect of 
any registered investment company for 
which such person so serves or acts— 

(1) as officer, director, member of an ad- 
Maid board, investment adviser, or depos- 

or 

(2) as principal underwriter, if such reg - 
istered company is an open-end company, 
unit investment trust, or face-amount cer- 
tificate company. 
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If the Commission’s allegations of such 
gross misconduct or gross abuse of trust are 
established, the court shall enjoin such per- 
son from acting in such capacity or capaci- 
ties either permanently or for such period 
of time as it in its discretion shall deem 
appropriate. 


15, USE OF MISLEADING NAME OR TITLE BY IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY, ENJOINED (15 U.S.C. 
B0A—34) 


$ 80a-34. Unlawful representations and names 


(a) It shall be unlawful for any person, 
in issuing or selling any security of which a 
registered investment company is the issuer, 
to represent or imply in any manner what- 
soever that such security or company has 
been guaranteed, sponsored, recommended, 
or approved by the United States or any 
agency or officer thereof. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
registered under any section of this sub- 
chapter and sections 72 (a) and 107 (f) of title 
11 to represent or imply in any manner 
whatsoever that such person has been spon- 
sored, recommended, or approved, or that his 
abilities or qualifications have in any respect 
been passed upon by the United States or 
any agency or officer thereof. 

(c) No provision of subsection (a) or (b) 
of this section shall be construed to prohibit 
a statement that a person or security is 
registered under his chapter, the Securities 
Act of 1933, or the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1932, if such statement is true in fact and 
if the effect of such registration is not mis- 
represented. 

(d) It shall be unlawful for any registered 
investment company hereafter to adopt as 
a part of the name or title of such company, 
or of any security of which it is the issuer, 
any word or words which the Commission 
finds and by order declares to be deceptive or 
misleading. The Commission is authorized 
to bring an action in the proper district 
court of the United States or United States 
court of any Territory or other place subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States al- 
leging that the name or title of any reg- 
istered investment company, or of any se- 
curity which it has issued, is materially de- 
ceptive or misleading. If the court finds 
that the Commission’s allegations in this 
respect, taking into consideration the history 
of the investment company and the length 
of time which it may have used any such 
name or title, are established, the court shall 
enjoin such investment company from con- 
tinuing to use any such name or title. 


16. VIOLATION OF STATUTE GOVERNING, OR RULES, 
REGULATIONS OR ORDERS OF THE S.E.C., BY 
INVESTMENT COMPANIES, ENJOINED (15 U.S.C. 
80-3 

§ 80a-41. Enforcement of subchapter 
(a) The Commission may make such in- 

vestigations as it deems necessary to deter- 

mine whether any person has violated or is 
about to violate any provision of this sub- 
chapter and sections 72(a) and 107(f) of 
title 11 or of any rule, regulation, or order 
thereunder, or to determine whether any 
action in any court or any proceeding before 
the Commission shall be instituted under 
this subchapter and sections 72(a) and 

107(f) of title 11 against a particular person 

or persons, or with respect to a particular 

transaction or transactions. The Commission 

shall permit any person to file with it a 

statement in writing, under oath or other- 

wise as the Commission shall determine, as 
to all the facts and circumstances concern- 
ing the matter to be investigated. 

(b) For the purpose of any investigation 
or any other proceeding under this subchap- 
ter and sections 72(a) and 107(f) of title IT, 
any member of the Commission, or any officer 
thereof designated by it, is empowered to 
administer oaths and affirmations, subpena 
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witnesses, compel their attendance, take evi- 
dence, and require the production of any 
books, papers, correspondence, memoranda, 
contracts, agreements, or other records which 
are relevant or material to the inquiry. Such 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of any such records may be required from 
any place in any State or in any Territory 
or other place subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States at any designated place of 
hearing. 

(c) In case of contumacy by, or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued to any person, the 
Commission may invoke the aid of any court 
of the United States within the jurisdiction 
of which such investigation or proceeding is 
carried on, or where such person resides or 
carries on business, in requiring the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of books, papers, correspondence, 
memoranda, contracts, agreements, and 
other records. And such court may issue an 
order requiring such person to appear before 
the Commission or member or officer desig- 
nated by the Commission, there to produce 
records, if so ordered, or to give testimony 
touching the matter under investigation or 
in question; any failure to obey such order 
of the court may be punished by such court 
as a contempt thereof. All process in any 
such case may be served in the judicial dis- 
trict whereof such person is an inhabitant 
or wherever he may be found. Any person 
who without just cause shall fail or refuse 
to attend and testify or to answer any law- 
ful inquiry or to produce books, papers, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, contracts, agree- 
ments, or other records, if in his or its power 
so to do, in obedience to the subpena of the 
Commission shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction shall be sub- 
ject to a fine of not more than $1,000 or to 
imprisonment for a term of not more than 
one year, or both, 

(d) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 


books, papers, correspondence, memoranda,” 


contracts, agreements, or other records and 
documents before the Commission, or in 
obedience to the subpena of the Commission 
or any member therof or any officer desig- 
nated by it, or in any cause or proceeding 
instituted by the Commission, on the ground 
that the testimony or evidence documentary 
or otherwise required of him may tend to 
incriminate him or subject him to a penalty 
or forfeiture; but no individual shall be 
prosecuted or subject to any penalty or for- 
feiture for or on account of any transaction, 
matter, or thing concerning which he is 
compelled to testify or produce evidence, 
documentary or otherwise, after having 
claimed his privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion, except that such individual so testify- 
ing shall not be exempt from prosecution 
and punishment for perjury committed in so 
testifying. 

(e) Whenever it shall appear to the Com- 
mission that any person has engaged or is 
about to engage in any act or practice con- 
stituting a violation of any provision of this 
subchapter and sections 72(a) and 107(f) of 
title II. or of any rule, regulation, or order 
thereunder, it may in its discretion bring an 
action in the proper district court of the 
United States, or the proper United States 
court of any Territory or other place subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States, to 
enjoin such acts or practices and to enforce 
compliance with this subchapter and sec- 
tions 72(a) and 107(f) of title II or any rule, 
regulation, or order thereunder. Upon a 
showing that such person has engaged or is 
about to engage in any such act or practice, 
@ permanent or temporary injunction or de- 
cree or restraining order shall be granted 
without bond. In any proceeding under 
this subsection to enforce compliance with 
section 80a-7 of this title, the court as a 
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court of equity may, to the extent it deems 
necessary or appropriate, take exclusive ju- 
risdiction and possession of the investment 
company or companies involved and the 
books, records, and assets thereof, wherever 
located; and the court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to appoint a trustee, who with the ap- 
proval of the court shall have power to dis- 
pose of any or all of such assets, subject to 
such terms and conditions as the court may 
prescribe. The Commission may transmit 
such evidence as may be available concern- 
ing any violation of the provisions of this 
subchapter and sections 72(a) and 107(f) of 
title II, or of any rule, regulation, or order 
thereunder, to the Attorney General, who, 
in his discretion, may institute the appro- 
priate criminal proceedings under this sub- 
chapter and sections 72 (a) and 107({) of 
title II. 


17. FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT, ENJOINING OF 
VIOLATIONS (29 U.S. 217) 

§ 217. Injunction proceedings 

The district courts, together with the Dis- 
trict Court for the Territory of Alaska, the 
United States District Court for the District 
of the Canal Zone, and the District Court 
of the Virgin Islands shall have jurisdiction, 
for cause shown, to restrain violations of 
section 215 of this title: Provided, That no 
court shall have jurisdiction, in any action 
brought by the Secretary of Labor to re- 
strain such violations, to order the payment 
to employees of unpaid minimum wages or 
unpaid overtime compensation or an addi- 
tional equal amount as liquidated damages 
in such action. 


18. LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ 
COMPENSATION ACT, ENFORCEMENT OF ORDER 
BY INJUNCTION (33 U.S.C. 921(C) 

$ 921. Review of compensation orders 

. * * . * 

(c) If any employer or his officers or 
agents fails to comply with a compensation 
order making an award, that has become 
final, any beneficiary of such award or the 
deputy commissioner making the order, may 
apply for the enforcement of the order to the 
Federal district court for the judicial dis- 
trict in which the injury occurred (or to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia if the injury occurred in the 
District). If the court determines that the 
order was made and served in accordance 
with law, and that such employer or his of- 
ficers or agents have failed to comply there- 
with, the court shall enforce obedience to the 
order by writ of injunction or by other proper 
process, mandatory or otherwise, to enjoin 
upon such person and his officers and agents 
compliance with the order. 

19. IMPORT TRADE, PREVENTION OF RESTRAINT 

BY INJUNCTION (15 U.S.C. 9) 

$9. Jurisdiction of courts; duty of district 

attorneys; procedure 

The several district courts of the United 
States are invested with jurisdiction to pre- 
vent and restrain violations of section 8 of 
this title; and it shall be the duty of the 
several district attorneys of the United States, 
in their respective districts, under the direc- 
tion of the Attorney General, to institute 
proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain 
such violations. Such proceedings may be 
by way of petitions setting forth the case 
and praying that such violations shall be 
enjoined or otherwise prohibited. When the 
parties complained of shall have been duly 
notified of such petition the court shall pro- 
ceed, as soon as may be, to the hearing and 
determination of the case; and pending such 
petition and before final decree, the court 
may at any time make such temporary re- 
straining order or prohibition as shall be 
deemed just in the premises. 
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20. WOOL PRODUCTS, ENJOINING VIOLATION OF 
LABELING ACT (15 U.S.C. 68 (e)) 


§ 68. Definitions (as used in sections 68-68) 
of this title) 
* 


(e) The term “wool product” means any 
product, or any portion of a product, which 
contains, purports to contain, or in any way 
is represented as containing wool, reproc- 
essed wool, or reused wool. 


21. SECURITIES ACT, ACTIONS TO RESTRAIN 
VIOLATIONS (15 U.S.C. 77t) 


§ 77t. Injunctions and prosecution of offenses 


(a) Whenever it shall appear to the Com- 
mission, either upon complaint or otherwise, 
that the provisions of this subchapter, or of 
any rule or regulation prescribed under au- 
thority thereof, have been or are about to 
be violated, it may, in its discretion, either 
require or permit such person to file with it 
a statement in writing, under oath, or other- 
wise, as to all the facts and circumstances 
concerning the subject matter which it be- 
lieves to be in the public interest to investi- 
gate, and may investigate such facts. 

(b) Whenever it shall appear to the Com- 
mission that any person is engaged or about 
to engage in any acts or practices which con- 
stitute or will constitute a violation of the 
provisions of this subchapter, or of any rule 
or regulation prescribed under authority 
thereof, it may in its discretion, bring an 
action in any district court of the United 
States, United States court of any Terri- 
tory, or the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia to enjoin such 
acts or practices, and upon a proper showing 
@ permanent or temporary injunction or 
restraining order shall be granted without 
bond. The Commission may transmit such 
evidence as may be available concerning 
such acts or practices to the Attorney Gen- 
eral who may, in his discretion, institute the 
necessary criminal proceedings under this 
subchapter. Any such criminal proceeding 
may be brought either in the district where- 
in the transmittal of the prospectus 
or security complained of begins, or in the 
district wherein such prospectus or security 
is received. 

(c) Upon application of the Commission 
the districts courts of the United States, 
the United States courts of any Territory, 
and the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, shall also have 
jurisdiction to issue writs of mandamus 
commanding any person to comply with the 
provisions of this subchapter or any order 
of the Commission made in pursuance 
thereof. 


22. SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT, RESTRAINT OF 
VIOLATIONS (15 U.S.C. 78U) 
Investigations; injunctions and pros- 
ecution of offenses 


(a) The Commission may, in its discre- 
tion, make such investigations as it deems 
necessary to determine whether any person 
has violated or is about to violate any pro- 
vision of this chapter or any rule or reg- 
ulation thereunder, and may require or per- 
mit any person to file with it a statement 
in writing, under oath or otherwise as the 
Commission shall determine, as to all the 
facts and circumstances concerning the mat- 
ter to be investigated. The Commission is 
authorized, in its discretion, to publish in- 
formation concerning any such violations, 
and to investigate any facts, conditions, 

or matters which it may deem nec- 
essary or proper to aid in the enforcement 
of the provisions of this chapter, in the 
prescribing of rules and regulations there- 
under, or in securing information to serve 
as a basis for recommending further legisla- 
tion concerning the matters to which this 
chapter relates, 
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(b) For the purpose of any such investi- 
gation, or any other under this 
chapter, any member of the Commission or 
any officer designated by it is empowered 
to administer oaths and affirmations, sub- 
pena witnesses, compel their attendance, 
take evidence, and require the production 
of any books, papers, correspondence, mem- 
oranda, or other records which the Commis- 
sion deems relevant or material to the in- 
quiry. Such attendance of witnesses and 
the production of any such records may 
be required from any place in the United 
States or any State at any designated place 
of hearing. 

(c) In case of contumacy by, or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued to any person, the 
Commission may invoke the aid of any court 
of the United States within the jurisdiction 
of which such investigation or proceeding is 
carried on, or where such person resides or 
carries on business, in requiring the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of books, papers, correspondence, 
memoranda, and other records, And such 
court may issue an order requiring such per- 
son to appear before the Commission or 
member or officer deisgnated by the Commis- 
sion, there to produce records, if so ordered, 
or to give testimony touching the matter 
under investigation or in question; and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may 
be punished by such court as a contempt 
thereof. All process in any such case may 
be served in the judicial district whereof 
such person is an inhabitant or wherever 
he may be found. Any person who shall, 
without just cause, fail or refuse to attend 
and testify or to answer any lawful inquiry 
or to produce books, papers, correspondence, 
memoranda, and other records, if in his pow- 
er so to do, in obedience to the subpena of 
the Commission, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and, upon conviction, shall be sub- 
ject to a fine of not more than $1,000 or to 
imprisonment for a term of not more than 
1 year, or both, 

(d) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, papers, contracts, agreements, and 
other records and documents before the Com- 
mission, or in obedience to the subpena of 
the Commission or any member thereof or 
any Officer designated by it, or in any cause 
or proceeding instituted by the Commission, 
on the ground that the testimony or evi- 
dence, documentary or otherwise, required 
of him may tend to incriminate him or sub- 
ject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but no 
individual shall be prosecuted or subject to 
any penalty or forfeiture for or on account 
of any transaction, matter, or thing concern- 
ing which he is compelled, after having 
claimed his privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion, to testify or produce evidence, docu- 
mentary or otherwise, except that such 
individual so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment for per- 
jury committed in so testifying. 

(e) Whenever it shall appear to the Com- 
mission that any person is engaged or about 
to engage in any acts or practices which con- 
stitute or will constitute a violation of the 
provisions of this chapter, or of any rule or 
regulation thereunder, it may in its discre- 
tion bring an action in the proper district 
court of the United States, the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
or the United States courts of any Territory 
or other place subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States, to enjoin such acts or 
practices, and upon a proper showing a per- 
manent or temporary injunction or restrain- 
ing order shall be granted without bond. 
The Commission may transmit such evidence 
as may be available concerning such acts or 
practices to the Attorney General, who may, 
in his discretion, institute the necessary 
criminal proceedings under this chapter. 
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(£) Upon application of the Commission 
the district courts of the United States, the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia and the United States courts 
of any Territory or other place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, shall also 
have jurisdiction to issue writs of mandamus 
commanding any person to comply with the 
provisions of this chapter or any order of 
the Commission made in pursuance thereof 
or with any undertaking contained in a reg- 
istration statement as provided in subsection 
(d) of section 780 of this title. 


23. STOCKYARDS, INJUNCTION TO ENFORCE OR- 
DER OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE (7 U.S.C. 
216) 


§ 216. Proceedings to enforce orders; injunc- 
tion 


If any stockyard owner, market agency, or 
dealer fails to obey any order of the Secretary 
other than for the payment of money while 
the same is in effect, the Secretary, or any 
party injured thereby, or the United States 
by its Attorney General, may apply to the 
district court for the district in which such 
person has his principal place of business for 
the enforcement of such order. If after hear- 
ing the court determines that the order was 
lawfully made and duly served and that such 
person is in disobedience of the same, the 
court shall enforce obedience to such order 
by a writ of injunction or other proper proc- 
ess, mandatory or otherwise, to restrain such 
person, his officers, agents, or representatives 
from further disobedience of such order or 
to enjoin upon him or them obedience to 
the same. 


24. SUBMARINE CABLES, TO ENJOIN LANDING OR 
OPERATION (47 U.S.C, 36) 
§ 36, Same; preventing landing or operating 
of cables 

The President is empowered to prevent the 
landing of any cable about to be landed in 
violation of sections 34 to 89 of this title. 
When any such cable is about to be or is 
landed or is being operated without a license, 
any district court of the United States ex- 
ercising jurisdiction in the district in which 
such cable is about to be or is landed, or 
any district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction of the parties, shall have juris- 
diction, at the suit of the United States, to 
enjoin the landing or operation of such cable 
— to compel, by injunction, the removal 


25. SUGAR QUOTA, TO RESTRAIN VIOLATIONS (17 
U.S.C. 608A (6) ) 

§ 608a. Sugar quotas—Establishment and 

regulation of quotas 
* * = * 

Jurisdiction of district courts 
(6) The several district courts of the 

United States are vested with jurisdiction 

specifically to enforce, and to prevent and 

restrain any person from violating any order, 
regulation, or agreement, heretofore or here- 
after made or issued pursuant to sections 

601-608, 608a, 608b, 608c, 6084-612, 613, 614 

619, 620, 623 and 624 of this title, in any 

poceeding now pending or hereafter brought 

in said courts, 

26. WATER CARRIERS IN INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, INJUNCTIONS FOR VIOLATIONS oF 
ORDERS OF f. c. c. (49 U.S.C. 916(B)) 

§ 916. Enforcement and procedure 

. > * 


. . 

(b) If any water carrier fails to comply 
with or operates in violation of any provi- 
sion of this chapter (except provisions as to 
the reasonableness of rates, fares, or charges, 
and the discriminatory character 

or any rule, regulation, requirement, or order 
thereunder (except an order for the payment 
of money), or of any term or condition of 
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any certificate or permit, the Commission or 
the Attorney General of the United States 
(or, in case of such an order, any party 
injured by the failure to comply therewith 
or by the violation thereof) may apply to any 
district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction of the parties for the enforce- 
ment of such provision of this chapter or 
of such rule, regulation, requirement, order, 
term, or condition; and such court shall have 
jurisdiction to enforce obedience thereto by 
a writ or writs of injunction or other process, 
mandatory or otherwise, restraining such 
carrier and any officer, agent, employee, or 
representative thereof from further violation 
of such povision of this chapter or of such 
rule, regulation, requirement, order, term, 
or condition and enjoining obedience 
thereto. 


27. FLAMMABLE FABRICS ACT, TO ENJOIN VIOLA- 
TIONS (15 U.S.C, (1958 SUPP.) 1195) 
§ 1195. Injunction and condemnation pro- 
Temporary injunction; 
venue 


(a) Whenever the Commission has reason 
to believe that any person is violating or is 
about to violate section 1192 of this title, 
and that it would be in the public interest 
to enjoin such violation until complaint 
under the Federal Trade Commission Act is 
issued and dismissed by the Commission or 
until order to cease and desist made thereon 
by the Commission has become final within 
the meaning of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act or is set aside by the court on re- 
view, the Commission may bring suit in the 
district court of the United States or in Uni- 
ted States court of any Territory for the dis- 
trict or Territory in which such person 
resides or transacts business, to enjoin such 
violation and upon proper showing a tempo- 
rary injunction or restraining order shall be 
granted without bond, 


Process of libel for seizure and confiscation; 
manner of procedure; consolidation of 
trials 


(b) Whenever the Commission has reason 
to believe that any article of wearing apparel 
has been manufactured or introduced into 
commerce or any fabric has been introduced 
in commerce in violation of section 1192 of 
this title, it may institute proceedings by 
process of libel for the selzure and confisca- 
tion of such article of wearing apparel or 
fabric in any district court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which such 
article of wearing apparel or fabric is found. 
Proceedings in cases instituted under the au- 
thority of this section shall conform as nearly 
as may be to proceedings in rem in admiralty, 
except that on demand of either party and in 
the discretion of the court, any issue of fact 
shall be tried by jury, Whenever such pro- 
ceedings involving identical articles of wear- 
ing apparel or fabrics are pending in two or 
more jurisdictions, they may be consolidated 
for trial by order of any such court upon ap- 
plication seasonably made by any party in 
interest upon notice to all other parties in 
interest. Any court granting an order of 
consolidation shall cause prompt notifica- 
tion thereof to be given to other courts hav- 
ing jurisdiction in the cases covered thereby 
and the clerks of such other courts shall 
transmit all pertinent records and papers to 
the court designated for the trial of such 
consolidated proceedings. 


Application by defendant for representative 
samples of seized materials 

(e) In any such action the court upon ap- 
plication seasonably made before trial shall 
by order allow any party in interest, his at- 
torney or agent, to obtain a representative 
sample of the article of wearing apparel or 
fabric seized, 
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Disposal of condemned materials 

(d) If such articles of wearing apparel or 
fabrics are condemned by the court they shall 
be disposed of by destruction, by delivery to 
the owner or claimant thereof upon pay- 
ment of court costs and fees and storage and 
other proper expenses and upon execution of 
good and sufficient bond to the effect that 
such articles of wearing apparel or fabrics 
will not be disposed of for wearing apparel 
purposes until properly and adequately 
treated or processed so as to render them 
lawful for introduction into commerce, or 
by sale upon execution of good and sufficient 
bond to the effect that such articles of wear- 
ing apparel or fabrics will not be disposed of 
for wearing apparel purposes until properly 
and adequately treated or processed so as to 
render them lawful for introduction into 
commerce. If such products are disposed of 
by sale the proceeds, less costs and ch: 
shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States. 


28. NATIONAL HOUSING ACT, INJUNCTION 
AGAINST VIOLATION (12 U.S.C. 1731b) 


§1731b, Prohibition against use of insured 
multifamily housing for transient 
or hotel purposes—Intent of Con- 
gress 

(a) The Congress declares that it has been 
its intent since the enactment of the Nation- 
al Housing Act that housing built with the 
aid of mortgages insured under that Act is 
to be used principally for residential use; 
and that this intent excludes the use of such 
housing for transient or hotel purposes while 
such insurance on the mortgage remains out- 
standing. 

p Exceptions to prohibition 


(b) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this Act, no new, existing, or rehabilitated 
multifamily housing with respect to which 
a mortgage is insured under this Act shall 
be operated for transient or hotel purposes 
unless (1) on or before May 28, 1954, the 
Commissioner has agreed in writing to the 
rental of all or a portion of the accommoda- 
tions in the project for transient or hotel 
purposes (in which case no accommodations 
in excess of the number so agreed to by the 
Commissioner shall be rented on such basis), 
or (2) the project covered by the insured 
mortgage is located in an area which the 
Commissioner determines to be a resort 
area, and the Commissioner finds that prior 
to May 28, 1954, a portion of the accommoda- 
tions in the project had been made available 
for rent for transient or hotel purposes (in 
which case no accommodations in excess of 
the number which had been made available 
for such use shall be rented on such basis.) 


Certification as to use as requisite for insur- 
ance; exceptions to prohibition against 
insuring 
(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 

of this Act, no mortgage with respect to mul- 
tifamily housing shall be insured under this 
Act (except pursuant to a commitment to 
insure issued prior to August 2, 1954) and 
(except as to ho within the 
provisions of clause (1) or clause (2) of sub- 
section (b) of this section) no mortgage with 
respect to multifamily housing shall be in- 
sured for an additional term, unless (1) the 
mortgagor certifies under oath that while 
such insurance remains outstanding he will 
not rent, or permit the rental of, such hous- 
ing or any part thereof for transient or hotel 
purposes, and (2) the Commissioner has en- 
tered into such contract with, or purchased 
such stock of, the mortgagor as the Commis- 
sioner deems necessary to enable him to pre- 
vent or terminate any use of such property 
or project for transient or hotel purposes 
while the mortgage insurance remains out- 
standing. 
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Enforcement by Commissioner 


(d) The Commissioner is authorized and 
directed to enforce the provisions of this sec- 
tion by all appropriate means at his disposal, 
as to all existing multifamily housing with 
respect to which a mortgage was insured un- 
der this Act prior to August 2, 1954, as well 
as to all multifamily housing with respect to 
which a mortgage is hereafter insured under 
this Act: Provided, That no criminal penalty 
shall, by reason of enactment of this section, 
be applicable to the rental or operation of 
any such existing multifamily housing in 
violation of any provision of subsection (b) 
of this section at any time prior to August 
2, 1954. 

Definitions 


(e) As used in this section, (1) the term 
“rental for transient or hotel purposes” shall 
have such meaning as prescribed by the Com- 
missioner but rental for any period less than 
thirty days shall in any event constitute 
rental for such purposes, and (2) the term 
“multifamily housing” shall mean (i) a prop- 
erty held by a mortgagor upon which there 
are located five or more single family dwell- 
ings, or upon which there is located a two-, 
three-, or four-family dwelling, or (ii) a 
property or project covered by mortgage in- 
sured or to be insured under section 1718 of 
this title, under section 1715e of this title 
with respect to any property or project of a 
corporation or trust of the character de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
thereof under section 1715k of this title if 
the mortgage is within the provisions of 
paragraph (3)(B) of subsection (d) thereof, 
under section 1715 J of this title if the mort- 
gage is within the provisions of paragraph 
(3) of subsection (d) thereof, under section 
1743, 1748b, or 1750g of this title, or (iii) a 
project with respect to which an insurance 
contract pursuant to subchapter VII of this 
chapter is outstanding. 


Investigation after notice of violation; cease 
order 


(f) Promptly after receipt of written 
notice that any portion of any building is 
being rented or operated in violation of any 
provision of this section or of any rule or 
regulation lawfully issued thereunder, the 
Commissioner shall investigate the existence 
of the facts alleged in the written notice and 
shall order such violation, if found, to exist, 
to cease forthwith. 


Prosecution by Attorney General for con- 
tinued violation 

(g) If such violation does not cease in 
accordance with such order, the Commis- 
sioner shall forward the complaint to the 
Attorney General of the United States for 
prosecution of such civil or criminal action, 
if any, which the Attorney General may find 
to be involved in such violation. 


Judicial procedure for injunction or other 
order 


(h) Whenever he finds a violation of any 
provision of this section has occurred or is 
about to occur, the Attorney General shall 
petition the district court of the United 
States or the district court of any Territory 
or other place subject to United States ju- 
risdiction within whose jurisdictional limits 
the person doing or committing the acts or 
practices constituting the alleged violation 
of this section shall be found, for an order 
enjoining such acts or practices, and upon a 
showing by the Attorney General that such 
acts or practices constituting such violation 
have been engaged in or are about to be en- 
gaged in, a permanent or temporary injunc- 
tion, restraining order, or other order, with 
or without such injunction or restraining 
order, shall be granted without bond. 
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Injunctive relief for hotel owners 

(i) Any person owning or operating a 
hotel within a radius of fifty miles of a place 
where a violation of any provision of this 
section has occurred or is about to occur, or 
any group or association of hotel owners or 
operators within said fifty-mile radius at his 
or their sole charge or cost, may petition 
any district court of the United States or the 
district court of any Territory or other place 
subject to United States jurisdiction within 
whose jurisdictional limits the person doing 
or committing the acts or practices consti- 
tuting the alleged violation of this section 
shall be found, for an order enjoining such 
acts or practices, and, upon a showing that 
such acts or practices constituting such vio- 
lation have been engaged in or are about 
to be engaged in, a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order, or other order, 
with or without such injunction or restrain- 
ing order, shall be granted. 


Jurisdiction of district courts 


. (j) The several district courts of the 
United States and the several district courts 
of the Territories of the United States or 
other place subject to United States juris- 
diction, within whose jurisdictional limits 
the person doing or committing the acts or 
practices constituting the alleged violation 
shall be found, shall, wheresoever such acts 
or practices may have been done or com- 
mitted, have full power and jurisdiction to 
hear, try, and determine such matters under 
subsections (h) and (i) of this section. 


29. PACKERS VIOLATING CEASE AND DESIST 
ORDERS OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
UNDER THE PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT, 
1921; INJUNCTION TO RESTRAIN (7 U.S.C. 194) 


$194, Conclusiveness of order; appeal and 
review; temporary and final injunc- 
tion 
(a) An order made under section 193 of 
this title shall be final and conclusive unless 
within thirty days after service the packer 
appeals to the court of appeals for the circuit 
in which he has his principal place of busi- 
ness, by filing with the clerk of such court 
a written petition praying that the Secre- 
tary’s order be set aside or modified in the 
manner stated in the petition, together with 
a bond in such sum as the court may deter- 
mine, conditioned that such packer will pay 
the costs of the proceedings if the court so 
directs 


(b) The clerk of the court shall immedi- 
ately cause a copy of the petition to be de- 
livered to the Secretary, and the Secretary 
shall thereupon file in the court the record 
in such proceedings, as provided in section 
2112 of Title 28. If before such record is 
filed the Secretary amends or sets aside his 
report or order, in whole or in part, the 
petitioner may amend the petition within 
such time as the court may determine, on 
notice to the Secretary. 

(c) At any time after such petition is 
filed, the court, on application of the Sec- 
retary, may issue a temporary injunction, 
restraining, to the extent it deems proper, 
the packer and his officers, directors, agents, 
and employees, from violating any of the 
provisions of the order pending the final 
determination of the appeal. 

(d) The evidence so taken or admitted, 
and filed as aforesaid as a part of the record, 
shall be considered by the court as evidence 
in the case. The proceedings in such cases 
in the court of appeals shall be made a pre- 
ferred cause and shall be expedited in every 
way. 

(e) The court may affirm, modify, or set 
aside the order of the Secretary. 

(t) If the court determines that the just 
and proper disposition of the case requires 
the taking of additional evidence, the court 
shall order the hearing to be reopened for 
the taking of such evidence, in such manner 
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and upon such terms and conditions as the 
court may deem proper. The Secretary may 
modify his findings as to the facts, or make 
new findings, by reason of the additional 
evidence so taken, and he shall file such 
modified or new findings and his recommen- 
dations, if any, for the modification or setting 
aside of his order, with the return of such 
additional evidence. 

(g) If the court of appeals affirms or modi- 
fies the order of the Secretary, its decree 
shall operate as an injunction to restrain 
the packer, and his officers, directors, agents, 
and employees from violating the provisions 
of such order or such order as modified. 

(h) The court of appeals shall have juris- 
diction, which upon the filing of the record 
with it shall be exclusive, to review, and to 
affirm, set aside, or modify, such orders of 
the Secre , and the decree of such court 
shall be except that it shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari, as provided in 
section 1254 of title 28, if such writ is duly. 
applied for within sixty days after entry of 
the decree. The issue of such writ shall 
not operate as a stay of the decree of the 
court of appeals, insofar as such decree oper- 
ates as an injunction unless so ordered by 
the Supreme Court. As amended Aug, 28, 
1958, Public Law 85-791, sec. 6 (b), (c), 72 
Stat. 944. 


30. LIVE POULTRY DEALERS AND HANDLERS, 
INJUNCTION TO RESTRAIN UNFAIR, DECEPTIVE, 
AND FRAUDULENT PRACTICES (7 U.S.C, 218C) 


$218c. Applications of other provisions of 
chapter to this subscriber 

The provisions of sections 206-217 and 221 
224 of this title shall be applicable to li- 
censees with respect to services and facilities 
covered by sections 218-218d of this title and 
the rates, charges, and rentals therefor ex- 
cept that the schedules of rates, charges, and 
rentals shall be posed in the place of busi- 
ness of the licensee as prescribed in regu- 
lations made by the Secretary. 


31. FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION POWERS 
ADOPTED FOR ENFORCEMENT OF PACKERS AND 
STOCKYARDS ACT, 1921 (7 U.S.C. 222) 


§ 222, Federal Trade Commission powers for 
enforcement of chapter 

For the efficient execution of the provi- 

sions of this chapter, and in order to provide 

information for the use of Congress, the 

provisions (including penalties) of sections 

46 and 48-50 of title 15, are made applicable 

to the jurisdiction, powers, and duties of 

the Secretary in enforcing the provisions of 
this chapter and to any person subject to the 

provisions of this chapter, whether or not a 

corporation. The Secretary, in person or by 

such agents as he may designate, may prose- 
cute any inquiry necessary to his duties 
under this chapter in any part of the United 

States. 

32. PERISHABLE COMMODITIES, INJUNCTION TO 
RESTRAIN UNLICENSED COMMISSION MER- 
CHANT, DEALER, OR BROKER FROM CONTINU= 
ING BUSINESS IN (7 U.S.C. 499H(D)) 

$499h. Grounds for suspension or revoca- 

tion of license—Authority of Sec- 
retary 
* * 6 * * 


Injunction 


(d) In addition to being subject to the 
penalties provided by section 499 (a) of this 
title, any commission merchant, dealer, or 
broker who engages in or operates such busi- 
ness without a valid and effective license 
from the Secretary shall be liable to be pro- 
ceeded against in any court of competent 
jurisdiction in a suit by the United States for 
an injunction to restrain such defendant 
from further continuing so to engage in or 
operate such business, and, if the court shall 
find that the defendant is continuing to en- 
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gage in such business without a valid and 
effective license, the court shall issue an 
injunction to restrain such defendant from 
continuing to engage in or to operate such 
business without such license. 


33. SEEDS, ENFORCEMENT OF ORDER TO CEASE 
AND DESIST VIOLATION OF LABELING AND ANAL- 
YSIS PROVISIONS (7 U.S.C. 1601) 


§ 1601. Enforcement of order 


If any person against whom an order is 
issued under section 1599 of this title fails 
to obey the order the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, or the United States, by its Attorney 
General, may apply to the United States 
court of appeals, within the circuit where the 
person against whom the order was issued 
resides or has his principal place of business, 
for the enforcement of the order, and shall 
certify and file with its application a full 
and accurate transcript of the record in such 
proceedings, including the complaint, the 
evidence, the report, and the order. Upon 
such filing of the application and transcript 
the court shall cause notice thereof to be 
served upon the person against whom the 
order was issued. The evidence to be con- 
sidered, the procedure to be followed, and 
the jurisdiction of the court shall be the 
same as provided in section 1600 of this title 
for applications to set aside or modify orders. 

The proceedings in such cases shall be 
made a preferred cause and shall be expe- 
dited in every way. 


34. FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, WRIT OF MAN- 
DAMUS TO ENFORCE ORDERS OF (15 U.S.C. 49) 


$ 49. Documentary evidence; depositions; 
witnesses 


For the purposes of sections 41-46 and 47 
58 of this title the commission, or its duly 
authorized agent or agents, shall at all rea- 
sonable times have access to, for the pur- 
pose of examination, and the right to 
copy any documentary evidence of any cor- 
poration being investigated or proceeded 
against; and the commission shall have 
power to require by subpoena the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of all such documentary evi- 
dence relating to any matter under investi- 
gation. Any member of the commission may 
sign subpoenas, and members and ex- 
aminers of the commission may administer 
oaths and affirmations, examine witnesses, 
and receive evidence. 

Such attendance of witnesses, and the 
production of such documentary evidence, 
may be required from any place in the United 
States, at any designated place of hearing, 
And in case of disobedience to a subpoena 
the commission may invoke the aid of any 
court of the United States in requiring the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of documentary evidence. 

Any of the district courts of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which such 
inquiry is carried on may, in case of con- 
tumacy or refusal to obey a subpoena issued 
to any corporation or other person, issue an 
order requiring such corporation or other 
person to appear before the commission, or 
to produce documentary evidence if so or- 
dered, or to give evidence touching the mat- 
ter in question; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by such 
court as a contempt thereof. 

Upon the application of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, at the request of 
the commission, the district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction to issue 
writs of mandamus commanding any person 
or corporation to comply with the provisions 
of sections 41-46 and 47-58 of this title or 
any order of the commission made in pur- 
suance thereof. 

The commission may order testimony to 
be taken by deposition in any proceeding or 
investigation pending under sections 41-46 
and 47-58 of this title at any stage of such 
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proceeding or investigation. Such deposi- 
tions may be taken before any person desig- 
nated by the commission and having power 
to administer oaths. Such testimony shall 


Any person may be compelled 

depose and to produce documentary evidence 
in the same manner as witnesses may be 
compelled to appear and testify and produce 
documentary evidence before the commission 
as hereinbefore provided. 

Witnesses summoned before the commis- 
sion shall be paid the same fees and mileage 
that are paid witnesses in the courts of the 
United States, and witnesses whose deposi- 
tions are taken and the persons taking the 
same shall severally be entitled to the same 
fees as are paid for like services in the courts 
of the United States. 

No person shall be excused from attending 
and testifying or from producing documen- 
tary evidence before the commission or in 
obedience to the subpoena of the commission 
on the ground or for the reason that the 
testimony or evidence, documentary or 
otherwise, required of him may tend to crim- 
inate him or subject him to a penalty or 
forfeiture. But no natural person shall be 

ted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing concerning which he 
may testify, or produce evidence, documen- 
tary or otherwise, before the commission in 
obedience to a subpoena issued by it: Pro- 
vided, That no natural person so testifying 
shall be exempt from prosecution and 
punishment for perjury committed in so 
testifying 


35, UNFAIR METHODS OF COMPETITION IN 
EXPORT TRADE (15 U.S.C. 64) 
§ 64. Unfair methods of competition in 
export trade 

The prohibition against “unfair methods 
of competition” and the remedies provided 
for enforcing said prohibition contained in 
the Federal Trade Commission Act shall be 
construed as extending to unfair methods 
of competition used in export trade against 
competitors engaged in export trade, even 
though the acts constituting such unfair 
methods are done without the territorial 
Jurisdiction of the United States. 


36. INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS, RESTRAINING VIOLATIONS; CIVIL 
AND CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS (15 U.S.C, 7151) 

§ 7151, . violations; civil and 

criminal proceedings; jurisdiction 
of District Courts; review 

(a) Upon application of the President, by 
the Attorney General, the United States Dis- 
trict Courts shall have jurisdiction to issue 
mandatory injunctions any 
person to comply with the provisions of this 
chapter or any regulation issued thereunder. 

(b) Whenever it shall appear to the Presi- 
dent that any person is engaged or about 
to engage in any acts or practices that con- 
stitute or will constitute a violation of any 
provision of this chapter or of any regulation 
thereunder, he may in his discretion, by the 
Attorney General, bring an action in the 
proper United States District Court to en- 
join such acts or practices, and upon a 
proper showing a permanent or temporary 
injunction or restraining order shall be 
granted without bond. 

(e) The United States District Courts 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction of viola- 
tions of this chapter or the regulations 
thereunder, and of all suits in equity and 
actions at law brought to enforce any liabil- 
ity or duty created by, or to enjoin any 
violation of, this chapter or the regulations 
thereunder. Any criminal may 
be brought in the district wherein any act 
or transaction.constituting the violation oc- 
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curred. Any suit or action to enforce any 
liability or duty created by this chapter or 
regulations thereunder, or to enjoin any 


thereunder, may be brought in any such dis- 
trict or in the district where in the defend- 
ant is found or is an inhabitant or transacts 
business, and process in such cases may be 
served in any other district of which the 
defendant is an inhabitant or wherever the 
defendant may be found. Judgments and 
decrees so rendered shall be subject to re- 
view as provided in sections 1254 and 1291- 
1294 of title 28. 


37. NATURAL GAS, TRANSPORTATION AND SALE IN 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE; ENJOINING VIOLA- 
TIONS (15 U.S.C. 717) 


§ 717 s. Enforcement of chapter; regulations 
and orders 


(a) Whenever it shall appear to the Com- 
mission that any person is engaged or about 
to engage in any acts or practices which con- 
stitute or will constitute a violation of the 
provisions of this chapter, or of any rule, 
regulation, or order thereunder, it may in its 
discretion bring an action in the proper dis- 
trict court of the United States, the District 
Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, or the United States courts of any 
Territory or other place subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States, to enjoin such 
acts or practices and to enforce compliance 
with this chapter or any rule, regulation, or 
order thereunder, and upon a proper show- 
ing a permanent or temporary injunction or 
decrees or restraining order shall be granted 
without bond. The Commission may trans- 
mit such evidence as may be available con- 
cerning such acts or practices or concerning 
apparent violations of the Federal antitrust 
laws to the Attorney General, who, in his 
discretion, may institute the necessary crim- 
inal proceedings. 

(b) Upon application of the Commission 
the districts courts of the United States, the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, and the United States 
courts of any Territory or other place subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to issue writs of mandamus 
commanding any person to comply with the 
provisions of this chapter or any rule, regu- 
lation, or order of the Commission there- 
under. 

(c) The Commission may employ such at- 
torneys as it finds necessary for proper legal 
aid and service of the Commission or its 
members in the conduct of their work, or 
for proper representation of the public inter- 
est in investigations made by it, or cases or 
proceedings pending before it, whether at 
the Commission’s own instance or upon com- 
plaint, or to appear for or represent the Com- 
mission in any case in court; and the ex- 
penses of such employment shall be paid out 
of the appropriation for the Commission. 


8. REGULATION OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF WATER 
POWER AND RESOURCES; PROCEEDINGS IN 
EQUITY TO PREVENT VIOLATIONS OF LICENSE 
(16 US.C. 820) 

§ 820. Proceedings in equity for revocation of 
license or to prevent violation of 
license 


The Attorney General may, on request of 
the commission or of the Secretary of War, 
institute proceedings in equity in the district 
court of the United States in the district 
in which any project or part thereof is sit- 
uated for the purpose of revoking for vio- 
lation of its terms any permit for license 
issued hereunder, or for the purpose of 
remedying or correcting by injunction, man- 
damus, or other process any act of commis- 
sion or omission in violation of the provi- 
sions of this title or of any lawful regula- 
tion or order promulgated hereunder, The 


district courts shall have jurisdiction over 


in connection with such project or projects, 
to distribute the proceeds to the parties 
entitled to the same, and to make and en- 
force such further orders and decrees as 
equity and justice may require. At such 
sale or sales the vendee shall take the rights 
and privileges belonging to the licensee and 
shall perform the duties of such licensee 
and assume all outstanding obligations and 
liabilities of the licensee which the court 
may deem equitable in the premises; and 
at such sale or sales the United States may 
become a purchaser, but it shall not be re- 
quired to pay a greater amount than it would 
be required to pay under the provisions of 
section 807 of this title at the termination 
of the license, June 10, 1920, c. 285, sec, 26, 
41 Stat. 1076. 


39. TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY ACT, RE- 
STRAINING CONSTRUCTION, ETC., WITHOUT AP- 
PROVAL (16 U.S.C, 831y—1) 


$ 83ly-1. Approval of plans by Board as con- 
dition precedent to construction 
and operation; restraining action 
without approval; the law unaf- 
fected 
The unified development and regulation of 
Tennessee Riyer system requires that no 
dam, appurtenant works, or other obstruc- 
tion, affecting navigation, flood control, or 
public lands or reservations shall be con- 
structed, and thereafter operated or main- 
tained across, along, or in the said river or 
any of its tributaries until plans for such 
construction, operation, and maintenance 
shall have been submitted to and approved 
by the Board; and the construction, com- 
mencement of construction, operation, or 
maintenance of such structures without such 
approval is hereby prohibited. When such 
plans shall have been approved, deviation 
therefrom either before or after completion 
of such structures is prohibited unless the 
modification of such plans has previously 
been submitted to and approved by the 
Board. 


In the event the Board shall, within sixty 
days after their formal submission to the 
Board, fail to approve any plans or modifica- 
tions, as the case may be, for construction, 
operation, or maintenance of any such struc- 
tures on the Little Tennessee River, the above 
requirements shall be deemed satisfied, if 
upon application to the Secretary of War, 
with due notice to the Corporation, and 
hearing thereon, such plans or modifications 
are approved by the said Secretary of War as 
reasonably adequate and effective for the 
unified development and regulation of the 
‘Tennessee River system. 

Such construction, commencement of con- 
struction, operation, or maintenance of any 
structures or parts thereof in violation of 
the provisions of this section may be pre- 
vented, and the removal or discontinuation 
thereof required by the junction or order of 
any structures or parts thereof may be situ- 
ated, and the Corporation is hereby author- 
ized to bring appropriate proceedings to this 
end. 


The requirements of this section shall not 
be construed to be a substitute for the re- 
quirements of any other law of the United 
States or of any State, now in effect or 
hereafter enacted, but shall be in addition 
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thereto, so that any approval, license, per- 
mit, or other sanction now or hereafter re- 
quired by the provisions of any such law for 
the construction, operation, or maintenance 
of any structures whatever, except such as 
may be constructed, operated, or maintained 
by the Corporation, shall be required, not- 
withstanding the provisions of this section. 


40. UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES, INJUNCTION TO 
RESTRAIN (29 U.S.C. 160) 


§ 160. Prevention of unfair labor practices— 
(a) Powers of Board generally 
_* - * * s 


Injunctions 


(j) The Board shall have power, upon issu- 
ance of a complaint as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section charging that any 
person has engaged in or is engaging in an 
unfair labor practice, to petition any United 
States district court, within any district 
wherein the unfair labor practice in ques- 
tion is alleged to have occurred or wherein 
such person resides or transacts business, for 
appropriate temporary relief or restraining 
order. Upon the filing of any such petition 
the court shall cause notice thereof to be 
served upon such person, and thereupon 
ahall have jurisdiction to grant to the Board 
such temporary relief or restraining order as 
it deems just and proper. 

* . * * * 


Boycotts and strikes to force recognition of 
uncertified labor organizations; injunc- 
tions; notice; service of process 
(1) Whenever it is charged that any per- 

son has engaged in an unfair labor practice 

within the meaning of paragraph (4) (A), 

(B), or (C) of section 158(b) of this title, 

the preliminary investigation of such charge 

shall be made forthwith and given priority 
over all other cases except cases of like char- 
acter in the office where it is filed or to which 
it is referred. If, after such investigation, 
the officer or regional attorney to whom the 
matter may be referred has reasonable cause 
to believe such charge is true and that a 
complaint should issue, he shall, on behalf 
of the Board, petition any United States dis- 
trict court within any district where the un- 
fair labor practice in question has occurred, 
is alleged to have occurred, or wherein such 
person resides or transacts business for ap- 
propriate injunctive relief pending the final 
adjudication of the Board with respect to 
such matter. Upon the filing of any such 
petition the district court shall have juris- 
diction to grant such injunctive relief or 
temporary restraining order as it deems just 
and proper, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law: Provided further, That no 
temporary restraining order shall be issued 
without notice unless a petition alleges that 
substantial and irreparable injury to the 
charging party will be unavoidable and such 
temporary restraining order shall be effective 
for no longer than five days and will become 
void at the expiration of such period. Upon 
filing of any such petition the courts shall 
cause notice thereof to be served upon any 
person involved in the charge and such per- 
son, including the charging party, shall be 
given an opportunity to appear by counsel 
and present any relevant testimony: Pro- 
vided further, That for the purposes of this 
subsection district courts shall be deemed to 
have jurisdiction of a labor organization (1) 
in the district in which such organization 
maintains its principal office, or (2) in any 
district in which its duly authorized officers 
or agents are engaged in promoting or pro- 
tecting the interests of employee members. 

The service of legal process upon such officer 

or agent shall constitute service upon the 

labor organization and make such organiza- 
tion a party to the suit. In situations where 
such relief is appropriate the procedure spe- 
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cified herein shall apply to charges with re- 
spect to section 158 (b) (4) (D) of this title. 


41. WIRE OR RADIO COMMUNICATION, INJUNC- 
TION TO RESTRAIN DISOBEDIENCE OF ORDER OF 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, OR 
OF PROVISIONS OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 
1934 (47 U.S.C. (1958 SUPP.) 401) 


§ 401. Enforcement of chapter and orders of 
commission; jurisdiction 

(a) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction upon applica- 
tion of the Attorney General of the United 
States at the request of the Commission, al- 
leging a failure to comply with or a violation 
of any of the provisions of this chapter by 
any person, to issue a writ or writs of man- 
damus commanding such person to comply 
with the provisions of this chapter. 

(b) If any person fails or neglects to obey 
any order of the Commission other than 
for the payment of money, while the same is 
in effect, the Commission or any party in- 
jured thereby, or the United States, by its 
Attorney General, may apply to the ap- 
propriate district court of the United States 
for the enforcement of such order. If, after 
hearing, that court determines that the order 
was regularly made and duly served, and that 
the person is in disobedience of the same, the 
court shall enforce obedience to such order 
by a writ of injunction or other proper pro- 
cess, mandatory or otherwise, to restrain such 
person or the officers, agents, or representa- 
tives of such person, from further disobedi- 
ence of such order, or to enjoin upon it or 
them obedience to the same, 

(e) Upon the request of the Commission 
it shall be the duty of any United States At- 
torney to whom the Commission may apply 
to institute in the proper court and to prose- 
cute under the direction of the Attorney 
General of the United States all necessary 
proceedings for the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this chapter and for the punish- 
ment of all violations thereof, and the costs 
and expenses of such prosecutions shall be 
paid out of the appropriations for the ex- 
penses of the courts of the United States. 

(d) The provisions of sections 28 and 29 
of title 15, section 345 (1) of title 28, and 
sections 44 and 45 of title 49, shall be held to 
apply to any suit in equity arising under 
sections 201-222 of this title, wherein the 
United States is complainant, 


42. HOUSING AND RENT ACTS, INJUNCTION TO 
RESTRAIN VIOLATION OF PROVISIONS OF (50 
App. U.S.C. 1896) 

§ 1896. Prohibition and enforcement 
(a) (1) It shall be unlawful for any per- 

son to demand, accept, receive, or retain any 
rent for the use of or occupancy of any con- 
trolled housing accommodations in excess 
of the maximum rent prescribed under this 
Act [sections 1881-1884 and 1891-1902 of this 
appendix and sections 1738 and 1744 of title 
12], or otherwise to do or omit to do any act, 
in violation of this Act [said sections], or 
of any regulation or order or requirement 
under this Act [said sections], or to offer, 
solicit, attempt, or agree to do any of the 
foregoing. 

(2) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
evict, remove, or exclude, or cause to be 
evicted, removed, or excluded, any tenant 
from any controlled housing accommoda- 
tions in any manner or upon any grounds 
except as authorized or permitted by the 
provisions of this Act [said sections] or any 
regulation, order, or requirement thereunder, 
and any person who lawfully gains possession 
from a tenant of any controlled housing ac- 
commodations, and thereafter fails fully 
to comply with such requirements or 
conditions as may have been imposed for 
such on by the provisions of this Act 
[said sections] or any regulation, order, or 
requirement thereunder, shall also be deemed 
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to have unlawfully evicted such tenant and 
shall be liable to such tenant, or to the 
United States, as provided in this Act [said 
sections]. 

(b) Whenever in the judgment of the 
President any person has engaged or is about 
to engage in any acts or practices which con- 
stitute or will constitute a violation of any 
provision of this Act [sections 1881-1910 of 
this appendix], or any regulation or order 
issued thereunder, the United States may 
make application to any Federal, State, or 
Territorial court of competent jurisdiction 
for an order enjoining such acts or practices, 
or for an order enforcing compliance with 
such provision, and upon a showing that such 
person has engaged or is about to engage in 
any such acts or practices a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order shall be granted without bond. 

(c) Any proceedings brought in a Federal 
court under section 205 [section 1895 of this 
appendix] or under subsection (b) of this 
section may be brought in any district in 
which any part of any act or transaction con- 
stituting the violation occurred, or may be 
brought in the district in which the defend- 
ant resides or transacts business, and process 
in such case may be served in any district 
wherein the defendant resides or transacts 
business or wherever the defendant may be 
found. Any such court shall advance on the 
docket and expedite the disposition of any 
such proceeding brought before it. No costs 
shall be assessed against the President or 
the United States Government in any pro- 
ceeding under this Act [sections 1181-1910 
of this appendix}. 

(d) No person shall be liable for damages 
or penalties in any Federal, State, or Terri- 
torial Court, on any grounds for or in respect 
of anything done or omitted to be done in 
good faith pursuant to any provision of 
this Act [sections 1881-1910 of this appen- 
dix] or any regulation, order, or requirement 
thereunder notwithstanding that subse- 
quently such provision, regulation, order or 
requirement may be modified, rescinded, or 
determined to be invalid. The United States 
may intervene in any such suit or action 
wherein a party relies for ground of relief 
or defense upon this Act [said sections] or 
any regulations, order, or requirement there- 
under. 

(e) Attorneys appointed by the President 
may, under such authority as may be granted 
by the Attorney General, appear for and 
represent the United States in any case 
arising under this Act [sections 1881-1910 of 
this appendix]. 

(f) (1) The President is authorized to 
make such studies and investigations, to con- 
duct such hearings, and to obtain such in- 
formation, as he deems necessary or proper 
to assist him in prescribing any regulation 
or order under this Act [sections 1881-1910 
of this appendix], or in the administration 
and enforcement of this Act [said sections] 
and regulations and orders prescribed there- 
under. 

(2) For the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion under this subsection, the President is 
further authorized, by regulation or order, 
to require any person who rents or offers for 
rent or acts as broker or agent for the rental 
of any controlled housing accommodations 
(A) to furnish information under oath or af- 
firmation or otherwise, (B) to make and keep 
records and other documents and to make 
reports, and (C) to permit the inspection and 
copying of records and other documents and 
the inspection of controlled housing accom- 
modations. 

(8) For the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion under this subsection, the President 
may by subpena require any person to ap- 

and testify or to appear and produce 
documents, or both, at any designated place. 
Any person subpenaed under this subsec- 
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tion shall have the right to make a record 
of his testimony and be represented by coun- 
sel, and shall be paid the same fees and mile- 
age as are paid witnesses in the United States 

district courts. For the purposes of this 
subsection the President, or any officer or 
employee under his jurisdiction designated 
by him, may administer oaths and afirma- 
tions. 

(4) The production of a person’s docu- 
ments at any place other than his place of 
business shall not be required under this 
subsection in any case in which, prior to the 
return date specified in the subpena issued 
with respect thereto, such person either has 
furnished the President with a copy of such 
documents (certified by such person under 
oath to be a true and correct copy), or has 
entered into a stipulation with the Presi- 
dent as to the information contained in 
such documents. 

(5) in case of contumacy by, or refusal to 
obey a subpena served upon, any person un- 
der this subsection, the United States dis- 
trict court for any district in which such 
person is found or resides or transacts busi- 
ness, upon application by the United States, 
and after notice to such person and hearing, 
shall have jurisdiction to issue an order re- 
quiring such person to appear and give testi- 
mony or to appear and produce documents, 
or both; and any failure to obey such order 
of the court may be punished by such 
court as a contempt thereof. 

(6) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or producing docu- 
ments or from complying with any other 
requirement under this subsection because 
of his privilege against self-incrimination, 
but the immunity provisions of the Com- 
pulsory Testimony Act of February 11, 1893 
[section 46 of title 49], shall apply with 
respect to any individual who specifically 
claims such privilege. 

(g) The President shall not publish or 
disclose any information obtained under this 
Act [sections 1881-1910 of this appendix] 
that such President deems confidential or 
with reference to which a request for con- 
fidential treatment is made by the person 

such information unless he de- 
termines that the withholding thereof is 
contrary to the public interest. 

(h) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to remove or attempt to remove from 
any controlled housing accommodations the 
tenant or occupant thereof or to refuse to 
renew the lease or agreement for the use 
of such accommodations, because such ten- 
ant or occupant has taken or proposes to 
take, action authorized or required by this 
Act [sections 1881-1910 of this appendix] 
or any regulation, order, or requirement 
thereunder. 


43. DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT, INJUNCTION TO 
RESTRAIN VIOLATIONS OF (50 APP; U.S.C. 
2156) 

§ 2156. Jurisdiction of courts; injunctions; 
venue; process; effect of termina- 
tion of Act 

(a) Whenever in the judgment of the 

President any person has engaged or is about 

to engage in any acts or practices which 

constitute or will constitute a violation of 

any provision of this Act [sections 2061- 

2166 of this appendix], he may make ap- 

plication to the appropriate court for an 

order enjoining such acts or practices, or 
for an order enforcing compliance with 
such provision, and upon a showing by the 

President that such person has engaged or 

is about to engage in any such acts or 

practices a permanent or temporary in- 
junction, restraining order, or other order, 
with or without such injunction or restrain- 
ing order, shall be granted without bond. 
(b) The district courts of the United 
States and the United States courts of any 
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Territories or other place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction of violations of this act [section 
2061-2166 of this 8 or any rule, 
regulation, order or thereunder, 
and of all civil actions ander 4 the Act [said 
sections] to enforce any liability or duty 
created by, or to enjoin any violation of, this 
Act [said sections] or any rule, regulation, 
order, or subpena thereunder. Any criminal 
proceeding on account of any such violation 
may be brought in any district in which any 
act, failure to act, or transaction constitut- 
ing the violation occurred. Any such civil 
action may be brought in any such district 
or in the district in which the defendant 
resides or transacts business. Process in 
such cases, criminal or civil, may be served 
in any district wherein the defendant resides 
or transacts business or wherever the de- 
fendant may be found; the subpena for 
witnesses who are required to attend a court 
in any district in such case may run into any 
other district. The termination of the au- 
thority granted in any title or section of this 
Act [said sections], or of any rule, regula- 
tion, or order issued thereunder, shall not 
operate to defeat any suit, action, or prose- 
cution, whether theretofore or thereafter 
commenced, with respect to any right, liabil- 
ity, or offense incurred or committed prior 
to the termination date of such title or of 
such rule, regulation, or order. No costs 
shall be assessed against the United States 
in any proceeding under this Act [said sec- 
tions]. All litigation arising under this Act 
[said sections] or the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder shall be under the super- 
vision and control of the Attorney General. 


44, STRIKES SUBJECT TO INJUNCTION (29 U.S.C. 
178) 

§ 178. Strikes subject to injunction; inap- 
plicability of sections 101-115 of this 
title; review 

(a) Upon receiving a report from a board 
of inquiry the President may direct the At- 
torney General to petition any district court 
of the United States having jurisdiction of 
the parties to enjoin such strike or lockout 
or the continuing thereof, and if the court 
finds that such threatened or actual strike 
or lockout— 

(1) affects an entire industry or a substan- 
tial part thereof engaged in trade, commerce, 
transportation, transmission, or communica- 
tion among the several States or with foreign 
nations, or engaged in the production of 
goods for commerce; and 

(il) if permitted to occur or to continue, 
will imperil the national health or safety, it 
shall have jurisdiction to enjoin any such 
strike or lockout, or the continuing thereof, 
and to make such other orders as may be 
appropriate. 

(b) In any case, the provisions of sections 
101-115 of this title, shall not be applicable. 

(o) The order or orders of the court shall 
be subject to review by the appropriate 
United States court of appeals and by the 
Supreme Court upon writ of certiorari or 
certification as provided in sections 346 and 
347 of title 28. 


45. INTERSTATE FREIGHT TARIFFS, ETC. (49 
i U.S.C. 43) 

§ 43. Proceedings in equity to enforce tariffs, 
etc.; district attorneys; damages; wit- 
nesses; precedence 

Whenever the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall have reasonable ground for be- 
lief that any common carrier is engaged in 
the carriage of passengers or freight traffic 
between given points at less than the pub- 
lished rates on file, or is committing any dis- 
criminations forbidden by law, a petition may 
be presented alleging such facts to the dis- 
trict court of the United States sitting in 
equity having jurisdiction; and when the 
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act complained of is alleged to have been 
committed or as being committed in part in 
more than one judicial district or State, it 
may be dealt with, inquired of, tried, and 
determined in either such judicial district 
or State, whereupon it shall be the duty of 
the court summarily to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances, upon such notice and in such 
manner as the court shall direct and without 
the formal pleadings and proceedings ap- 
plicable to ordinary suits in equity, and to 
make such other persons or corporations 
parties thereto as the court may deem neces- 
sary, and upon being satisfied of the truth of 
the allegations of said petition said court 
shall enforce an observance of the published 
tariffs or direct and require a discontinuance 
of such discrimination by proper orders, 
writs, and process, which said orders, writs, 
and process may be enforceable as well 
against the parties interested in the traffic 
as against the carrier, subject to the right 
of appeal as now provided by law. It shall 
be the duty of the several district attorneys 
of the United States, whenever the Attorney 
General shall direct, either of his own motion 
or upon the request of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to institute and prose- 
cute such proceedings, and the proceedings 
provided for by sections 41, 42, or 43 of this 
title shall not preclude the bringing of suit 
for the recovery of damages by any party in- 
jured, or any other action provided by chap- 
ter 1 of this title. And in proceedings under 
said sections and said chapter the said courts 
shall have the power to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses, both upon the part of the 
carrier and the shipper, who shall be required 
to answer on all subjects relating directly or 
indirectly to the matter in controversy, and 
to compel the production of all books and 
papers, both of the carrier and the shipper, 
which relate directly or indirectly to such 
transaction; the claim that such testimony 
or evidence may tend to criminate the per- 
son giving such evidence shall not excuse 
such person from testifying or such corpora- 
tion producing its books and papers, but no 
person shall be prosecuted or subjected to any 
penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any 
transaction, matter, or thing concerning 
which he may testify or produce evidence 
documentary or otherwise in such proceed- 
ings; Provided, That the provisions of sec- 
tions 44 and 45 of this title shall apply to 
any case prosecuted under the direction of 
the Attorney General in the name of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


46. MOTORS CARRIERS (49 U.S.C. 322(b)) 


§ 322. Unlawful operation—(a) Violation of 
chapter or order; penalty where none 
otherwise provided 


. * * . * 
Jurisdiction of district courts to restrain 
violations and enforce orders 


(b) If any motor carrier or broker operates 
in violation of any provision of this chapter 
(except as to the reasonableness of rates, 
fares, or charges and the discriminatory 
character thereof), or any rule, regulation, 
requirement, or order thereunder, or of any 
term or condition of any certificate or per- 
mit, the Commission or its duly authorized 
agent may apply to the district court of the 
United States for any district where such 
motor carrier or broker operates, for the en- 
forcement of such provision of this chapter, 
or of such rule, regulation, requirement, or- 
der, term, or condition; and such court shall 
have jurisdiction to enforce obedience there- 
to by a writ of injunction or by other proc- 
ess, mandatory or otherwise, restraining 
such carrier or broker, his or its officers, 
agents, employees, and representatives from 
further violation of such provision of this 
chapter or of such rule, regulation, require- 
ment, order, term, or condition and enjoin- 
ing upon it or them obedience thereto, 
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47. FEDERAL AVIATION PROGRAM (49 U.S.C. 1487) 


§ 1487. Judicial enforcement; furisdiction; 
application; costs 

(a) If any person violates any provision of 
this chapter, or any rule, regulation, require- 
ment, or order thereunder, or any term, con- 
dition, or imitation of any certificate or per- 
mit issued under this chapter, the Board or 
Administrator, as the case may be, their duly 
authorized agents, or, in the case of a viola- 
tion of section 1371 (a) of this title, any 
party in interest, may apply to the district 
court of the United States, for any district 
wherein such person carries on his business 
or wherein the violation occurred, for the 
enforcement of such provision of this chap- 
ter, or of such rule, regulation, requirement, 
order, term, condition, or limitation; and 
such court shall have jurisdiction to en- 
force obedience thereto by a writ of infunc- 
tion or other process, mandatory or other- 
wise, restraining such person, his officers, 
agents, employees, and representatives, from 
further violation of such provision of this 
chapter or of such rule, regulation, require- 
ment, order, term, condition, or limitation, 
and requiring their obedience thereto. 

(v) Upon the request of the Board or Ad- 
ministrator, any district attorney of the 
United States to whom the Board or Admin- 
istrator may apply is authorized to institute 
in the proper court and to prosecute under 
the direction of the Attorney General all 
necessary proceedings for the enforcement of 
the provisions of this chapter or any rule, 
regulation, requirement, or order thereun- 
der, or any term, condition, or limitation of 
any certificate or permit, and for the pun- 
ishment of all violations thereof, and the 
costs and expenses of such prosecutions shall 
be paid out of the appropriations for the ex- 
penses of the courts of the United States. 


48. ORDERS OF MARITIME BOARD (46 U.S.C. 828} 
$ 828. Enforcement of orders of Board 


Im case of violation of any order of the 
Federal Maritime Board, other than an order 
for the payment of money, the Board, or any 
party injured by such violation, or the Attor- 
ney General, may apply to a district court 
haying jurisdiction of the parties; and if, 
after hearing the court determines that the 
order was regularly made and duly issued, it 
shall enforce obedience thereto by a writ 
of injunction or other proper process, manda- 
tory or otherwise. 

49. CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1857 


Part IV. To provide means of further secur- 
ing and protecting the right to vote 

Sec. 131. Section 2004 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U.S.C. 1971), is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend the catehline of said section 
to read, “Voting rights“. 

(b) Designate. its present text with the 
subsection symbol “(a)”. 

(c) Add, immediately following the pres- 
ent text, four new subsections to read as 
follows:, 

“(b) No person, whether acting under 
color of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, 
threaten, coerce, or attempt to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce any other person for the 
purpose of interfering with the right of such 
other person to vote or to vote as he may 
choose, or of causing such other person to 
vote for, or not to vote for, any candidate for 
the office of President, Vice President, presi- 
dential elector, Member of the Senate, or 


“(c) Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person Is about to engage in any act or 
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practice which would deprive any other per- 
son of any right or privilege secured by sub- 
section (a) or (b), the Attorney General 
may institute for the United States, or in the 
name of the United States, a civil action or 
other proper proceeding for preventive re- 
lief, Including an application for a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order. In any proceeding 
hereunder the United States shall be liable 
for costs the same as a private person. 

“(d) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law. 

„(e) Any person cited for an alleged con- 
tempt under this Act shall be allowed to 
make his full defense by counsel learned in 
the law; and the court before which he is 
cited or tried, or some judge thereof, shall 
immediately, upon his request, assign to him 
such counsel, not exceeding two, as he may 
desire, who shall have free access to him at 
all reasonable hours. He shall be allowed, 
in his defense to make any proof that he can 
produce by lawful witnesses, and shall have 
the like process of the court to compel his 
witnesses to appear at his trial or hearing, as 
is usually granted to compel witnesses to ap- 
pear on behalf of the prosecution. If such 
person shall be found by the court to be 
financially unable to provide for such coun- 
sel, it shall be the duty of the court to pro- 
vide such counsel.” 


Part V. To provide trial by jury for proceed- 
ings to punish criminal contempts of court 
growing out of civil rights cases and to 
amend the judicial code relating to Fed- 
eral jury qualifications 
Sec. 151. In all cases of criminal contempt 

arising under the provisions of this Act, the 

aceused, upon conviction, shall be punished 
by fine or imprisonment or both: Provided, 
however, That in case the accused is a nat- 


i 
E 


nal contempt be tried before a judge with- 
out a jury and the sentence of the court 
upon conviction is a fine in excess of the sum 
of 8300 or imprisonment in excess of forty- 
five days, the accused in said 
upon demand therefor, shall be entitled to 
a trial de novo before a jury, which shall 
conform as near as may be to the practice in 
other criminal cases. 

This section shall not apply to contempts 


orders, or process of the court. 

Nor shall anything herein or in any other 
provision of law be construed to deprive 
courts of their power, by civil contempt pro- 


of, any lawful writ, process, order, rule, de- 


February 27 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Tyield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the table to which 
we refer, only 49 statutes are listed; but 
Congress has since then enacted another 
such law, namely, the Labor-~-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959, and I ask permission to add the 
Government injunctive provisions from 
that act to the list, 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous consent 
that that be done, Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LaBoR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING AND Disco- 
SURE Acr or 1959 


EXTRACTS LISTING GOVERNMENT INJUNCTION 
SUIT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Title I1l—Reporting by labor organizations, 
officers and employees of labor organiza- 
tions, and employers 

Civil enforcement 


Sec. 210. Whenever it shall appear that any 
person has violated or is about to violate any 
of the provisions of this title, the Secretary 
may bring a civil action for such relief (in- 
cluding injunctions) as may be appropriate. 
Any such action may be brought in the dis- 
trict court of the United States where the 
violation occurred or, at the option of the 
parties, in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia. 

Title Ill Trusteeskips 
Enforcement 

Sec. 304. (a) Upon the written complaint 
of any member or subordinate body of a la- 
bor organization alleging that such organiza- 
tion has violated the provisions of this title 
(except section 301) the Secretary shall in- 
vestigate the complaint and if the Secre- 
tary finds probable cause to believe that such 
violation has occurred and has not been 
remedied he shall, without disclosing the 
identity of the complainant, bring a civil 
action in any district court of the United 
States having jurisdiction of the labor organ~ 
ization for such relief (including injunc- 
tions) as may be appropriate. Any member 
or subordinate body of a labor organization 
affected by any violation of this title (ex- 
cept section 301) may bring a civil action in 
any district court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the labor organization for 
such relief (including injunctions) as may 
be appropriate. 

(b) Por the purpose of actions under this 
section, district courts of the United States 
shall be deemed to have jurisdiction of a 
labor organization (1) im the district in 
which the principal office of such labor or- 
ganization is located, or (2) in any district 
in which its duly authorized officers or agents 
are engaged in conducting the affairs of the 
trusteeship. 

(c) In any pursuant to this 
section a trusteeship established by a labor 
organization in conformity with the proce- 
dural requirements of its constitution and 
bylaws and authorized or ratified after a 
fair hearing either before the executive board 
or before such other body as may be pro- 
vided in accordance with its constitution or 
bylaws shall be presumed valid for a period 
of eighteen months from the date of its 
establishment and shall not be subject to 
attack during such period except upon clear 
and convincing proof that the trusteeship 
was not established or maintained in good 
faith for @ purpose allowable under section 
302. After the expiration of eighteen months 
the trusteeship shall be presumed invalid in 
any such proceeding and its discontinuance 
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shall be decreed unless the labor organization 
shall show by clear and convincing proof that 
the continuation of the trusteeship is neces- 
sary for a purpose allowable under section 
302. In the latter event the court may dis- 
miss the complaint or retain jurisdiction of 
the cause on such conditions and for such 
period as it deems appropriate. 


Title IV—Elections 
Enforcement 


Src. 402. (a) A member of a labor organ- 
ization— 

(1) who has exhausted the remedies avail- 
able under the constitution and bylaws of 
such organization and of any parent body, or 

(2) who has invoked such available reme- 
dies without obtaining a final decision within 
three calendar months after their invocation, 
may file a complaint with the Secretary 
within one calendar month thereafter alleg- 
ing the violation of any provision of section 
401 (including violation of the constitution 
and bylaws of the labor organization per- 
taining to the election and removal of of- 
ficers). The challenged election shall be 
presumed valid pending a final decision 
thereon (as hereinafter provided) and in 
the interim the affairs of the organization 
shall be conducted by the officers elected or 
in such other manner as its constitution 
and bylaws may provide. 

(b) The Secretary shall investigate such 
complaint and, if he finds probable cause 
to believe that a violation of this title has 
occurred and has not been remedied, he shall, 
within sixty days after the filing of such 
complaint, bring a civil action against the 
labor organization as an entity in the dis- 
trict court of the United States in which 
such labor organization maintains its prin- 
cipal office to set aside the invalid election, 
if any, and to direct che conduct of an elec- 
tion or hearing and vote upon the removal 
of officers under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary and in accordance with the provisions 
of this title and such rules.and regulations 
as the Secretary may prescribe. The court 
shall have power to take such action as it 
deems proper to preserve the assets of the 
labor organization. 

(c) If, upon a preponderance of the evi- 
dence after a trial upon the merits, the court 
finds— 

(1) that an election has not been held 
within the time prescribed by section 401, or 

(2) that the violation of section 401 may 
have affected the outcome of an election, 
the court shall declare the election, if any, 
to be void and direct the conduct of a new 
election under supervision of the Secretary 
and, so far as lawful and practicable, in con- 
formity with the constitution and bylaws of 
the labor organization. The Secretary shall 
promptly certify to the court the names of 
the persons elected, and the court shall 
thereupon enter a decree declaring such 
persons to be the officers of the labor or- 
ganization. If the proceeding is for the 
removal of officers pursuant to subsection 
(h) of section 401, the Secretary shall cer- 
tify the results of the vote and the court 
shall enter a decree declaring whether such 
persons have been removed as officers of the 
labor organization. 

(d) An order directing an election, dis- 
missing a complaint, or designating elected 
officers of a labor organization shall be ap- 
pealable in the same manner as the final 
judgment in a civil action, but an order 
directing an election shall not be stayed 
pending appeal, 


Mr. JAVITS. Now, Mr. President, if 
we did give the Attorney General this 
authority, it would not only include the 
popularly discussed civil right to attend 
@ nonsegregated public school, but also 
the civil right to attend other tax-sup- 
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ported facilities, including golf courses, 
parks, and other public accommoda- 
tions, such as restaurants, and the op- 
portunity to ride on buses and trolley 
cars and trains; to vote, to serve on ju- 
ries, and to have a fair trial; as well as to 
enjoy the unintimidated right to insti- 
tute actions in courts of justice, to name 
some of the basic civil rights which are 
referred to within that compass. 

Mr. President, one of the other reasons 
for favoring this kind of intervention or 
independent suit right on the part of the 
Attorney General is found in what we 
have since learned about the course of 
this kind of litigation and the difficulties 
which beset the ordinary litigant. 

A very concerted effort is being made 
in our Southern States to hamper and 
stop those who would help civil rights 
litigation. We all know these litigants 
are neither rich nor do they know their 
way around, particularly. We know that 
these are humble people, seeking very 
elementary rights. The effort has been 
made, for example, by the enactment of 
antibarratry statutes, in Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Virginia, to make it extremely difficult 
and to place in grave jeopardy lawyers, 
for example, who would help a particu- 
lar litigant who might seek to institute 
this kind of a suit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that 
the so-called antibarratry statutes make 
it a penal offense for a person other than 
the immediate family to contribute 
financially to the defense of these per- 
sons or to offer legal assistance? Is that 
not true? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly right. 
And I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that at this point I may submit 
today some of these antibarratry laws, 
including an extract from a letter from 
the Director of the Administrative Office 
of the U.S. Courts on this subject. 

There being no objection, the extract 
and laws were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE 

UNITED STATES Courts, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1960. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: This is in response 
to your letter of December 22, 1959, request- 
ing information on cost per segregation case, 
and legislative history of Federal anti- 
barratry statutes. 

Although we can find no record of a Fed- 
eral antibarratry statute, in 1956 Virginia 
enlarged its antibarratry statute, making it 
a crime for organizations interested in the 
preservation of civil rights to contribute 
money for the prosecution of law suits insti- 
tuted to promote such a cause. Suit was 
instituted to enjoin enforcement of the 
statute, NAACP v. Patty (159 F. Supp. 
503). The court stated that the NAACP 
activity in issue was not a violation of 
canon 35 of the Canons of Professional 
Ethics of the American Bar Association which 
forbids exploitation of professional services 
by a lay agency on the grounds that an at- 
torney's duties should not be directed or 
controlled by the interest of an intermediary, 
ie., his responsibility is a direct, personal 
one with his client. The canon itself ex- 
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pressly excludes charitable organizations 
from the character of intermediary. The 
court stated the rule (159 F. Supp. 532): 

“Indeed the exclusion of lawyers when 
acting for benevolent purposes and chari- 
table societies, as distinguished from busi- 
ness corporations, from the restrictions im- 
posed by the Canons of Professional Ethics 
has long been recognized in the approval 
given by the courts to services voluntarily 
offered by members of the bar to persons in 
need, even when the attorneys have been 
selected by a corporation organized to serve 
a cause in a controversial field.” 

The court, in condemning the Virginia 
statute, stated: 

“Chapter 35, in failing to recognize this 
settled rule, violates the well established 
constitutional principles in its bearing upon 
plaintiff corporations. A State cannot ex- 
clude a person from the practice of law or 
from any other occupation in a manner or 
for reasons that contravene the due process 
or equal protection clauses of the 14th 
amendment, Schware v. Board of Bar Exam- 
iners, 358 U.S. 232, 238, 77 S. Ct. 752. 

The holding in the Patty case was re- 
versed by the Supreme Court in Harrison v. 
N. A. A. O. P. (360 U.S. 167). The Court in 
reversing did not rule on the constitutional 
issue, but stated that the State court should 
first construe the statutes in issue (assur- 
ance had been given that no action would be 
taken against appellees). The Court left the 
appellees to seek relief under the Virginia 
Declaratory Judgment statute (title 8, sec. 
578, Virginia code). If, in such a suit the 
statute is held constitutional and applicable 
to the NAACP by the Virginia Supreme Court, 
then a serious question of constitutionality 
would be raised on the merits for a Federal 
court to review. 

In answer to your inquiry concerning ad- 
mission to practice before Federal courts, the 
following precedents have been clearly estab- 
lished, 

The acts of both admission and re- 
moval of attorneys are judicial acts, Randall 
v. Bingham (74 U.S. 523, 7 Wall. 523). This 
does not preclude the establishment of quali- 
fications by Congress, Ex parte Garland (71 
U.S. 333, 4 Wall. 333). In the Garland case 
the court held that although Congress could 
prescribe the qualifications, this power 
could not be exercised as a means of inflict- 
ing punishment. The attorneys and coun- 
selors were not officers of the United States, 
but were officers of the court, admitted as 
such by its order upon evidence of their 
possessing legal training and fair private 
character. The order of admission is the 
judgment of the court that the parties pos- 
sess the requisite qualifications and are en- 
titled to appear as attorneys and counselors 
and conduct causes therein, From their 
entry the parties become officers of the court 
and are responsible to it for professional 
misconduct. They hold their offices dur- 
ing good behavior and can only be de- 
prived of them for misconduct ascertained 
and declared by the judgment of the court 
after opportunity to be heard has been of- 
fered. Their admission and their exclusion 
are the exercise of judicial power. The right 
to practice can only be deprived by a judge 
of the court for moral or professional delin- 
quency. 

Specific qualifications prerequisite to ad- 
mission of an attorney to practice before a 
Federal court are a matter governed by the 
local rules of the Federal district court. In 
establishing the qualifications for such ad- 
mission the local court may adopt State 
qualifications. Such adoption is not exclu- 
sive, and the court establishes its own cri- 
teria. Thus if an attorney is disbarred in a 
State court proceeding, the State court’s 
order of disbarment is not binding on the 
Federal court as res judicata, In re Tinkoff 
(101 F. 2d 341, cert. denied 60 S. Ct. 99). 


eae. 
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The Federal court is free to reject the State 
court's finding, In re Noell (93 F. 2d 5), 
Bartos v. United States District Court for 
the District of Nebraska (19 F. 2d 722) re- 
versing D.C. 1926, In re Bartos (13 F. 2d 
138). 
Sincerely yours, 
Warren OLNEY III, 
Director. 
MEMORANDUM From COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS 
Aucusr 10, 1959. 
To: Hon. Jacon Javits, Member of Congress 
From: Rufus C. Kuykendall, Director—Law 
Plans, Research Commission on Civil 
Rights. 


Subject: 1. Recent State laws prohibiting 
barratry, maintenance and champerty; 
2. Pertinent “Canons of Professional 
Ethics.” 


Attached herewith are photocopies ex- 
tracted from Race Relations Law Reporter 
of all State laws relative to the subject of- 
fenses which have been enacted within the 
Nast 4 years in the States of Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia. No other State has en- 
acted comparable legislation through the 
spring of 1959. 

As far as is ascertainable there are no court 
decisions which have arisen out of the viola- 
tion of these statutes. Several cases, how- 
ever, have been decided as a result of the 
application of statutes requiring registration 
of the N. A. A. CP. Many of these cases and 
the statutes upon which they are predicated 
relate to the “fomenting of litigation and 
strife,” which activity purports to be the 
abuse which the registration statutes are 
designed to eliminate. Although these cases 
and statutes bear a relationship to the sub- 
ject offenses they are considered inappro- 
priate for inclusion at this time since they 
fall within a separate category. 

- A brief examination of the pertinent 
“Canons of Professional Ethics” of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association is appended hereto for 
your additional information inasmuch as 
the connection between the activities of the 
N. AA. CP. and the unavowed policy of these 
statutes may be demonstrated. 


Excerpts From CANONS OF PROFESSIONAL 
ErHics 


Prescinding from legislative enactments 
prohibiting barratry, champerty and main- 
tenance, the Canons of Professional Ethics 
of the American Bar Association recognize 
the disreputable nature of such conduct. 

Canons 27 and 28 condemn all solicitation 
for business not warranted by personal rela- 
tions. These canons denounce the hunting 
up of causes of action or the breeding of 
litigation by volunteering advice to initiate 


Various court decisions and administrative 
opinions make it clear that when an attor- 
ney, without previous professional or per- 
sonal connection with a member of the pub- 
lic, makes a point of informing the latter 
of the existence or enforceability of his legal 
rights, the former may be guilty of unpro- 
fessional conduct even though he does not 
request or suggest that he be employed as 
counsel. (See Opinions of the committee on 
professional ethics [1957] Op. 9; New York 
County Lawyers’ Association Committee on 
Professional Ethics 11956] Op. 310.) 

Free legal services rendered pursuant to 
the formation of a privately organized legal 
aid service have been held proper where the 
motive was not financial aggrandizement or 
commercialization of the profession (Op. 148, 
American Bar Association Committee on 
Ethical Practices). It is interesting to note 
that this opinion concludes with an expres- 
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sion that issues of a political, economic or 

social character transcend the range of pro- 

fessional ethics. 

Canon 10 expresses the clear admonition 
that the lawyer should not purchase any 
interest in the subject matter of the litiga- 
tion which he is conducting. 
which is closely related thereto, denounces 
the assumption by the attorney of any por- 
tion of the expense of litigation but permits 
advancement subject to reimbursement. 

Canons 47 and 35 concern unauthorized 
practice of law by corporations and associa- 
tions. The former proscribes the according 
by a lawyer of the use of his name in the 
furtherance of the unauthorized practice of 
law by am agency. The latter forbids any 
lay agency from acting as intermediary be- 
tween lawyer and client. 

Without what constitutes the 
practice of law, it is appropriate to address 
an inquiry to the question of unauthorized 
practice. The case of In re Cooperative Law 
Co. (198 N.Y. 479, 92 N.E. 15 (1910)), enun- 
ciates the principle that since the conditions 
prescribed by a State as prerequisite to the 
practice of law cannot be performed by a 
corporation, it follows that the practice of 
law is not a lawful business for a corpora- 
tion to engage in. As it cannot practice law 
directly, it cannot indirectly by employing 
lawyers to practice for it. The court in In re 
Otterness (181 Minn. 254, 232 N.W. 318) an- 
nounced the meaning of canon 47 succinctly 
when it stated: 

“Neither a corporation nor a layman not. 
admitted to practice can practice law, nor 
indirectly practice by hiring a licensed at- 
torney to practice law for others for the ben- 
efit of such hirer.” 

LITIGATION ON BARRATRY— ARKANSAS 

(Act No. 14 (house bill No. 12) of the 1958 
extraordinary session of the Arkansas Gen- 
eral Assembly, approved September 12, 1958, 
defines and provides punishment for bar- 
ratry.) 

An act to assist in the administration of the 
educational program of the public schools 
and institutions of higher learning pro- 
vided by the State of Arkansas, and in 
conjunction therewith to provide a defini- 
tion for the crime of barratry; to provide 
penalties therefor; and for other purposes 
Whereas it has been determined by the 

61st General Assembly, extraordinary ses- 
sion, that certain persons. as hereinafter de- 
fined have engaged in causing the institution 
of certain unnecessary litigation affecting 
the orderly administration of the public 
schools and institutions of higher learning; 
and 

Whereas it is further determined that the 
passage of this act will tend to alleviate the 
breaches of the peace, discourage barratry 
as hereinafter defined, both of which ad- 
versely affect the orderly administration of 
the public schools and institutions of higher 
learning maintained by the taxpayers of Ar- 
kansas: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Arkansas: 

Section 1. For the purposes of this act the 
crime of barratry is hereby defined as any 
of the following: 

A. Any person who shall engage in excite 
ing and stirring suits and quarrels between 
individuals, or between an individual and 
the State, or between an individual and any 
legal entity, elther at law or otherwise, shall 
be ) Salley of the crime of barratry. 

B. Any person who commits an act tend- 
ing to breach the peace, with the purpose of 
or intention of such act resulting in a suit 
OE Agee cen eile cn Timina, shall be 
guilty of the crime of barratry. 

C. Any who seeks out and proposes 
to another person that they present and urge 
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a suit against another person, the State of 
Arkansas, the United States or any other 
legal entity shall be guilty of the crime of 
barratry. 


D. Any person who counsels, proposes, en- 
courages, aids or assists another in the com- 
mission of acts tending to breach the peace, 
with the purpose of, or intention of such acts 
resulting in litigation between individuals or 
an individual and the State or an individual 
and any legal entity shall be guilty of the 
crime of barratry. 

E. Any person who thereby seeks_to ob- 
tain employment for himself or for another 
to prosecute or defend such action. 

F. Any person who has no direct and sub- 
stantial interest in the relief thereby sought. 

G. Any person who does so with intent to 
distress or harass any party to such action. 

H. Any person who directly or indirectly 
pays or promises to pay any money or other 
thing of value to, or the obligations of, any 
party to such an action. 

I. Any person who directly or indirectly 
pays or promises to pay any money or thing 
of value to any other person to bring about 
the prosecution or maintenance of such an 
action, 

J. Any person who shall wilfully bring, 
prosecute or maintain an action, at law or 
in equity, in any court having jurisdiction 
within the State, and who: 

(1) has no direct or substantial interest 
in the relief thereby sought, or 

(2) thereby seeks to defraud or mislead 
the court, or 

(3) brings such action with intent to dis- 
tress or harass any party thereto, or 

(4) directly or indirectly receives any 
money or other thing of value to induce 
the bringing of such action, shall be guilty 
of the crime of barratry. 

Sec. 2. The term “person” and the term 
“Individual” are hereby declared to include 
a corporation, whether profit or nonprofit, 
and associations. 

Sec. 3. Any corporation or unincorporated 
association found guilty of the crime of bar- 
ratry shall be forever barred from doing any 
business or carrying on any activity within 
the State, and in the case of a corporation, 
its charter shall be summarily revoked by 
the secretary of state. 

Sec. 4. The crime of barratry shall be 
punishable by a fine of not more than $5, 
or by imprisonment of not more than 2 years, 
or both, and in addition thereto may be en- 
joined by any interested person or persons, 

Sec, 5. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
act and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 

Sec. 6. The provisions of this act are cumu- 
lative and shall not be construed as repeal- 
ing any existing statute or the common law 
of this State with respect to the subject 
matter of any of the provisions hereof. 

Sec. 7. It has been found and is declared 
by the General Assembly of Arkansas that 
many persons are currently engaged in 
soliciting litigation that is interfering with 
and directly affects the orderly administra- 
tion of the Arkansas public education sys- 
tem and that there is an immediate need for 
a method of preventing such practices. 
Therefore, an emergency is declared to exist, 
and this act being necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the public peace, health, and safety 
shall take effect from the date of its ap- 
proval. 


LITIGATION. ON MAaInTENANCE—ARKANSAS 


(Act No. 16 (House bill No. 14) of the 1958 
extraordinary session of the Arkansas Gen- 
eral Assembly, defines, prohibits, and pro- 
vides penalties for maintenance.) 
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An act to prohibit the fomenting and agita- 
tion and litigation that interferes with 
the orderly administration of public 
schools and institutions of higher learn- 
ing; to prohibit the solicitation, receipt, or 
donation of funds for the purpose of filing 
or prosecuting lawsuits; to define mainte- 
nance; to provide a penalty for any viola- 
tion hereof; and for other related purposes 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 

the State of Arkansas: 

Secrion 1, It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, firm, partnership, corporation, group, 
organization, or association, either incorpo- 
rated or unincorporated, either before or 
after proceedings commenced. 

(1) to promise, give, or offer, or to con- 
spire or agree to promise, give or offer, 

(2) to receive or accept, or to agree to 
conspire to receive or accept, 

(3) to solicit, request, or donate, any 
money, bank note, bank check, chose in ac- 
tion, personal services or any other personal 
or real property, or any other thing of value 
or any other assistance as an inducement 
to any person to commence or to prosecute 
further, or for the purpose of assisting such 
person to commence or prosecute further, any 
proceeding in any court or before any ad- 
ministrative board or other agency of the 
State of Arkansas, or in any U.S. court lo- 
cated within the said State; provided, how- 
ever, this section shall not be construed 
to prohibit the constitutional right of regu- 
lar employment of any attorney at law or 
solicitor in chancery, for either a fixed fee 
or upon a contingent basis, to represent such 
person, firm partnership, corporation, group, 
organization, or association before any court 
or administrative agency. 

Sec. 2. Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of section 2 of this act shall be guilty 
of maintenance and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by imprisonment for one 
year in the State penitentiary. 

Src. 3. Every person who commences or 
prosecutes or assists in the commencement or 
prosecution of any in any court 
or before any administrative agency in the 
State of Arkansas, or who may take an appeal 
from any such rule, order, or judgment 
thereof, shall on motion made by any of the 
parties of such proceedings or by the court or 
agency in which such proceeding is pending, 
file with such court or agency, as a condi- 
tion precedent to the further prosecution of 
such proceeding, the following affidavit: 

I, (mame), petitioner (or complainant, 
plaintiff, appellant or whatever party he may 
be) in this matter, do hereby swear (or 
affirm) that I have neither received, nor 
conspired to receive, any valuable consider- 
ation or assistance whatever as an induce- 
ment to the commencement or further pros- 
ecution of the proceedings in this matter. 

(Signature of affiant) 
Afflant 


Sworn to and subscribed before me on 

this, the (date) day of (month), 19 (year). 
(Signature of official). 
(Title of official) 

In the case of any firm, corporation, group, 
organization, or association required to make 
the above affidavit, such affidavit shall be 
made by the person having custody and con- 
trol of the books and records of such firm, 
corporation, group, organization, or associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 4. Every attorney representing any 
person, firm, partnership, corporation, group, 
organization, or association in any proceed- 
ing in any court or before any administra- 
tive agency in the State of Arkansas, or who 
may take an appeal from any rule, order, or 
judgment thereof, shall, on motion made by 
any of the parties to such proceeding, or by 
the court or agency in which such proceed- 
ing is pending, file, as a condition precedent 
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to the further prosecution of such proceed- 
ing, the following affidavit: 

I, (mame), attorney representing (name 
of party), petitioner (or complainant, plain- 
tiff, appellant or whatever party he may be) 
in this matter, do hereby swear (or affirm) 
that neither I nor, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, any other person, firm, 
partnership, corporation, group, organiza- 
tion, or association has promised, given, or 
offered, or solicited, received, or accepted 
any valuable consideration or any assistance 
whatever to said (name of party) as an in- 
ducement to said (name of party) to the 
commencement or further prosecution of the 
proceedings herein. 

(Signature of affiant) 
Afflant 

Sworn to and subscribed before me on 

this, the (date) day of (month), 19 (year). 
(Signature of official) 
(Title of official). 

Provided, however, That if, on motion 
made, such affidavits are propmtly filed, the 
failure in the first instance to have filed 
same shall not constitute grounds for a con- 
tinuance of such proceedings. 

Sec. 5. Every person or attorney who shall 
file a false affidavit shall be guilty of per- 
jury and shall be punished as provided by 
law. Every attorney who shall file a false 
affidavit, or who shall violate any other pro- 
vision of this act, upon final conviction 
thereof shall also be disbarred by order of 
the court in which convicted. Any attorney 
who shall file a false affidavit, or violate any 
other provision of this act, and who is not 
a member of the Arkansas Bar shall, in addi- 
tion to the other penalties provided by this 
act, be forever barred from practicing before 
any court or administrative agency of this 
State. 

Sec. 6. No person shall be excused from 
attending or testifying or producing evi- 
dence of any kind before a grand jury, or 
before any court, or in any cause or proceed- 
ing, criminal or otherwise, based upon or 
growing out of any alleged violation of the 
provisions of this act on the ground or for 
the reason that the testimony or evidence, 
documentary or otherwise, required of him 
may tend to criminate him or subject him 
to a penalty or forfeiture. But no person 
shall be prosecuted or subject to any penalty 
or forfeiture for, or on account of, any trans- 
action, matter, or thing, concerning which 
he may be required to testify or produce evi- 
dence, documentary or otherwise, before the 
grand jury or court or in any cause or pro- 
ceeding; provided, that no person so testify- 
ing shall be exempt from prosecution or 
punishment for perjury in so testifying. 
Any person who shall neglect or refuse to so 
attend or testify, or to answer any lawful 
inquiry, or to produce books or other docu- 
mentary evidence, if in his power to do so, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
than 180 days, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

Sec. 7. Provided, however, that the provi- 
sions of this act shall not be applicable to 
attorneys who are parties to contingent fee 
contracts with their clients where the attor- 
ney does not pay or protect the client from 
payment of the costs and expenses of litiga- 
tion, nor shall this act apply to suits per- 
taining to or affecting possession of or title 
to real or personal property, nor shall this 
act apply to suits involving the legality of 
assessment or collection of taxes, nor shall 
this act apply to suits involving rates or 
charges by common carriers or public utili- 
ties, nor shall this act apply to criminal 
prosecutions, nor to the payment of attor- 
neys by legal aid societies approved by the 
Arkansas State Bar. 
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Nothing in this act is intended to be in 
derogation of the constitutional right of real 
parties in interest to employ counsel or to 
prosecute any available legal remedy; the 
intent, as herein set out, is to prohibit and 
punish, more clearly and definitely, cham- 
perty, maintenance, barratry, and the solici- 
tation or stirring up of litigation whether 
the same be committed by licensed attorneys 
or by others who are not real parties in in- 
ot to the subject matter of such litiga- 

on. 

Sec. 8. If any section, subsection, clause, 
phrase, or requirement of this act is for any 
reason held to be unconstitutional, void or 
unenforcible, such decision shall not affect 
the validity of the remaining portions. 

Sec.9. It is hereby determined that the 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
school segregation cases require solution of 
a great variety of local public school prob- 
lems of considerable complexity immediately 
and which involved the health, safety, and 
general welfare of the people of the State of 
Arkansas and that the purpose of this act 
is to assist in the solution of these problems, 
and that the passage of this act will tend 
to prevent interference with the orderly ad- 
ministration of the public schools of Arkan- 
sas. Therefore, an emergency is declared to 
exist, and this act being necessary for the 
preservation of the public peace, health, and 
safety, shall take effect and be in force from 
the date of its approval. 


— 


LITIGATION ON Barratry—Grorcla—Actr 
No. 514 


(Act No, 514 (H.B. No. 475) of the 1957 
regular session of the Georgia General As- 
sembly defines and provides punishments 
for the crime of barratry. The bill is di- 
rected at the fomenting or inciting of litiga- 
tion.) 


An act to define, for the purposes of this 
act, the crime of barratry; to define the 
crime of conspiracy to commit barratry 
and provide a penalty therefor; to define 
the terms used in this act; to repeal con- 
flicting laws; and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 

Georgia: 

SECTION 1 

For the purpose of this act the crime of 
barratry is hereby defined as any of the 
following: 

1. Any person who shall frequently engage 
in exciting and stirring suits and quarrels 
between individuals, or between an individ- 
ual and the State or between an individual 
and any legal entity, either at law or other- 
wise shall be guilty of the crime of barratry, 

2. Any person who commits an act tend- 
ing to breach the peace, with the purpose of 
or intention of such act resulting in a suit 
or litigation, either civil or criminal, shall 
be guilty of the crime of barratry. 

3. Any person who seeks out and proposes 
to another person that they present and 
urge a suit against another person, the State 
of Georgia, the United States or any other 
legal entity, shall be guilty of the crime 
of barratry. 

4. Any person who counsels, proposes, en- 
courages, aids or assists another in the com- 
mission of acts tending to breach the peace, 
with the purpose of, or intention of such 
acts resulting in litigation between indi- 
viduals or an individual and the State or an 
individual and any legal entity shall be 
guilty of the crime of barratry. 

SECTION 2 

If two or more persons conspire, confed- 
erate or agree to commit the crime of bar- 
ratry, and one or more of such persons do 
any act to effect the object of the con- 
spiracy, each shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and on conviction thereof shall be 
punished as prescribed by law. 


n 
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SECTION 3 


The term “person” and the term “indi- 
vidual” are hereby declared to include a 
corporation, whether profit or nonprofit, and 
associations, 

SECTION 4 

In the event any section, subsection, sen- 
tence, clause or phrase of this act shall be 
declared or adjudged invalid or unconsti- 
tutional, such adjudication shall in no 
manner affect the other sections, subsec- 
tions, sentences, clauses or phrases of this 
act, which shall be and remain in full force 
and effect, as if the section, subsection, sen- 
tence, clause or phrase so declared or ad- 
judged invalid or unconstitutional was not 
originally a part thereof. The legislature 
hereby declares that it woud have passed 
the remaining parts of this act if it had 
known that such part or parts thereof would 
be declared or adjudged invalid or uncon- 
stitutional, 

SECTION 5 

All laws and parts of laws in conflict with 
this act are hereby repealed, 
ATTORNEYS—CHAMPERTY AND MAINTENANCE— 

MitssissipPi1—Hovuse BILL 33 


(House bill No. 33 of the 1956 regular 
session of the Mississippi Legislature pro- 
vides penalties for the fomenting or agita- 
tion of litigation. (This bill was signed by 
the Governor on Feb. 20, 1956.) ) 

An act to prohibit the fomenting and agita- 
tion of litigation; to prohibit the solicita- 
tion, receipt, or donation of funds for the 
purpose of filing or prosecuting lawsuits; 
to define maintenance; to provide a pen- 
alty for any violation hereof; and for other 
related purposes 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 

State of Mississippi: 

Srcrion 1. It shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm, partnership, corporation, group, 
organization, or association, either incor- 
porated or unincorporated, either before or 
after proceedings commenced; 

(1) to promise, give, or offer, or to con- 
spire or agree to promise, give, or offer, 

(2) to receive or accept, or to agree or con- 
spire to receive or accept, 

(3) to solicit, request, or donate, any 
money, bank note, bank check, chose in 
action, personal services, or any other per- 
sonal or real property, or any other thing 
of value, or any other assistance as an in- 
ducement to any person to commence or to 
prosecute further, or for the purpose of 
assisting such person to commence or prose- 
cute further, any proceeding in any court or 
before any administrative board or other 
agency of the State of Mississippi, or in any 
United States court located within the said 
State; provided, however, this section shall 
not be construed to prohibit the constitu- 
tional right of regular employment of any 
attorney at law or solicitor in chancery, for 
either a fixed fee or upon a contingent basis, 
to represent such person, firm, partnership, 
corporation, group, organization, or associa- 
tion before any court or administrative 
agency. 

Sec. 2. Any person violating any of the 
provisions of section 1 of this act shall be 
guilty of maintenance and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by imprisonment 
for 1 year in the State penitentiary. 

Sec. 3. Every person who commences or 
prosecutes or assists in the commencement 
or prosecution of any proceeding in any court 
or before any administrative agency in the 
State of Mississippi, or who may take an 
appeal from any such rule, order, or judg- 
ment thereof, shall, on motion made by any 
of the parties of such proceedings or by the 
court or agency in which such proceeding 
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is pending, file with such court or agency, as 
a condition precedent to the further prose- 
cution of such proceeding, the following 
affidavit: 

I, (mame), petitioner (or complainant, 
plaintiff, appellant, or whatever party he may 
be) in this matter, do hereby swear (or af- 
firm) that I have neither received, nor con- 
spired to receive, any valuable consideration 
or assistance whatever as an inducement to 
the commencement or further prosecution of 
the proceedings in this matter. 

(Signature of affiant) 
Afflant 

Sworn to and subscribed before me on this, 

the (date) day of (month), 19 (year). 
(Signature of official) 
(Title of official) 

In the case of any firm, corporation, group, 
organization, or association required to make 
the above affidavit, such affidavit shall be 
made by the person having custody and con- 
trol of the books and records of such firm, 
corporation, group, organization, or asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 4. Every attorney representing any 
person, firm, partnership, corporation, group, 
organization, or association in any proceed- 
ing in any court or before any administra- 
tive agency in the State of Mississippi, or 
who may take an appeal from any rule, order, 
or judgment thereof, shall, on motion made 
by any of the parties to such proceeding, or 
by the court or agency in which such pro- 
ceeding is pending, file, as a condition prece- 
dent to the further prosecution of such 
proceeding, the following affidavit: 

I, (name), attorney representing (name of 
party), petitioner (or complainant, plaintiff, 
appellant, or whatever party he may be) in 
this matter, do hereby swear (or affirm) 
that neither I nor, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, any other person, firm, part- 
nership, corporation, group, organization, or 
association has promised, given, or offered, 
or conspired to promise, give, or offer, or so- 
licited, received, or accepted any valuable 
consideration or any assistance whatever to 
said (mame of party) as an inducement to 
said (name of party) to the commencement 
or further prosecution of the proceedings 
herein. 

(Signature of affiant) 
Affiant 

Sworn to and subscribed before me on this, 

the (date) day of (month), 19 (year). 
(Signature of official) 
(Title of official) 

Provided, however, That if, on motion 
made, such affidavits are promptly filed, the 
failure in the first instance to have filed 
same shall not constitute grounds for a con- 
tinuance of such proceedings. 

Sec. 5. Every person or attorney who shall 
file a false affidavit shall be guilty of per- 
jury and shall be punished as provided by 
law. Every attorney who shall file a false 
affidavit, or who shall violate any other pro- 
vision of this act, upon final conviction 
thereof shall also be disbarred by order of 
the court in which convicted. Any attorney 
who shall file a false affidavit, or violate any 
other provision of this act, and who is not a 
member of the Mississippi bar, shall, in ad- 
dition to the other penalties provided by this 
act, be forever barred from practicing before 
any court or administrative agency of this 
State. 

Sec. 6. No person shall be excused from at- 
tending or testifying or producing evidence 
of any kind before a grand jury, or before 
any court, or in any cause or proceeding, 
criminal or otherwise, based upon or grow- 
ing out of any alleged violation of the pro- 
visions of this act on the ground or for the 
reason that the testimony or evidence, doc- 
umentary or otherwise, required of him may 
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tend to criminate him or subject him to a 
penalty or forfeiture. But no person shall 
be prosecuted or subject to any penalty or 
forfeiture for, or on account of, any trans- 
action, matter, or thing, concerning which 
he may be required to testify or produce evi- 
dence, documentary or otherwise before the 
grand jury or court or in any cause or pro- 
ceeding: Provided, That no person so testi- 
fying shall be exempt from prosecution or 
punishment for perjury in so testifying. Any 
person who shall neglect or refuse to so at- 
tend or testify, or to answer any lawful in- 
quiry, or to produce books or other docu- 
mentary evidence, if in his power to do so, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
than 180 days, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, 

Sec. 7. Provided, however, That the pro- 
visions of this act shall not be applicable 
to attorneys who are parties to contingent 
fee contracts with their clients where the 
attorney does not pay or protect the client 
from payment of the costs and expenses of 
litigation, nor shall this act apply to suits 
pertaining to or affecting possession of or 
title to real or personal property, nor shall 
this act apply to suits involving the legality 
of assessment or collection of taxes, nor 
shall this act apply to suits involving rates 
or charges by common carriers or public 
utilities, nor shall this act apply to criminal 
prosecutions, nor to the payment of at- 
torneys by legal aid societies approved by the 
Mississippi State Bar, 

Nothing in this act is intended to be in 
derogation of the constitutional right of real 
parties in interest to employ counsel or to 
prosecute any available legal remedy; the 
intent, as herein set out, is to prohibit and 
punish more clearly and definitely, cham- 
perty, maintenance, barratry, and the solici- 
tation or stirring up of litigation, whether 
the same be committed by licensed attor- 
neys or by others who are not real parties 
in interest to the subject matter of such 
litigation. 

Sec. 8. If any section, subsection, clause, 
phrase, or requirement of this act is for 
any reason held to be unconstitutional, void, 
or unenforceable, such decision shall not af- 
fect the validity of the remaining portions, 

Sec, 9. This act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after its passage, 


LITIGATION ON BaRRATRY—SovurH CAROLINA 


(An act of the 1957 session of the South 
Carolina General Assembly, approved Feb- 
ruary 8, 1957, defines and provides penalties 
for the crime of barratry. The offense in- 
cludes activities in connection with the 
solicitation or inciting of litigation.) 


An act to define the crime of barratry and 
to provide penalties for the commission 
thereof 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 

the State of South Carolina: 

SECTION 1. Any person who shall willfully 
solicit or incite another to bring, prosecute 
or maintain an action, at law or in equity, 
in any court having jurisdiction within this 
State, and who: 

(a) thereby seeks to obtain employment 
for himself or for another to prosecute or 
defend such action, or 

(b) has no direct and substantial inter- 
est in the relief thereby sought, or 

(c) does so with intent to distress or 
harass any party to such action, or 

(d) directly or indirectly pays or prom- 
ises to pay any money or other thing of 
value to, or the obligations of, any party to 
such an action, or 

(e) directly or indirectly pays or prom- 
ises to pay any money or other thing of 
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value to any other person to bring about 
the prosecution or maintenance of such an 
action, 


or 

any person who shall willfully bring, prose- 
cute or maintain an action, at law or in 
equity, in any court having jurisdiction 
within this State and who: 

(1) has no direct or substantial interest 
in the relief thereby sought, or 

(2) thereby seeks to defraud or mislead 
the court, or 

(3) brings such action with intent to dis- 
tress or harass any party thereto, or 

(4) directly or indirectly receives any 
money or other thing of value to induce 
the bringing of such action, shall be guilty 
of the crime of barratry. 

Sec. 2. Any person convicted of barratry 
shall be forever barred from practicing law 
in this State. 

Src. 3. As used in section 1 of this act, the 
term “person” shall include corporations and 
unincorporated associations and the statutes 
and laws of this State pertaining to crim- 
inal liability and enforcement thereof against 
corporations shall apply to any unincorpo- 
rated association convicted of barratry. 

Src. 4. Any corporation or unincorporated 
association found guilty of the crime of bar- 
ratry shall be forever barred from doing 
any business or carrying on any activity 
within this State, and in the case of a cor- 
poration, its charter or certificate of do- 
mestication, shall be summarily revoked by 
the secretary of state. 

Sec. 5, The crime of barratry shall be 
punishable by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or by imprisonment of not more than 2 
years, or both. 

Sec. 6. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the remainder of 
the act and the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons or circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this act are cu- 
mulative and shall not be construed as re- 
pealing any existing statute or the common 
law of this State with respect to the sub- 
ject matter of any of the provisions hereof. 

Src. 8. This act shall take effect upon its 
approval by the Governor. 


LITIGATION ON BARRATRY—TENNESSEE 


(Chapter No. 104, Public Acts of the 1957 
‘Tennessee General Assembly, approved March 
6, 1957, defines and provides punishment for 
the crime of barratry. The offense created 
relates to activities in connection with the 
fomenting or inciting of litigation.) 

CHAPTER NO. 104 

An act to amend section 39-3212 of the Ten- 
nessee Code Annotated by striking said 
section in its entirety and inserting in lieu 
thereof a new section 39-3212; to define the 
crime of barratry; to define certain terms; 
to prohibit barratry and to provide penal- 
ties for persons found guilty thereof; to 
prohibit aiding and abetting barrators; to 
authorize certain courts of record to en- 
join barratry and to prescribe the officers 
who may bring suits therefor; to provide 
that conduct prohibited by the act shall 
constitute unprofessional conduct and be 
ground for revocation of licenses to prac- 
tice certain professions 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Tennessee, That sec- 
tion 39-3212 of Tennessee Code Annotated be 
and the same is hereby amended by striking 
said section 39-3212 in its entirety and sub- 
stituting in place thereof a new section to 
read as follows: 

“Section 39-3212, That the following 
words, terms and phrases when used in this 
act, shall have the meaning ascribed to them 
in this section, except when the context 
clearly indicates a different meaning.” 
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(a) Barratry“ is the offense of stirring 
up litigation. 

(b) A “barrator” is an individual, partner- 
ship, association, or corporation who or 
which stirs up litigation. 

(c) “Stirring up litigation” means insti- 
gating or attempting to instigate a person 
or persons to institute a suit at law or equity. 

(d) Anstigating“ means bringing it about 
that all or part of the expenses of the litiga- 
tion are paid by the barrator or by a person 
or persons (other than the plaintiffs) act- 
ing in concert with the barrator, unless the 
instigation is Justified. 

(e) “Justified” means that the instigator is 
related by blood or marriage to the plaintiff 
whom he instigates, or that the instigator 
is entitled by law to share with the plaintiff 
in money or property that is the subject of 
the litigation or that the instigator has a 
direct interest in the subject matter of the 
litigation or occupies a position of trust in 
relation to the plaintiff; or that the instiga- 
tor is acting on behalf of a duly constituted 
legal aid society established by the Bar As- 
sociation of Tennessee or any local bar as- 
sociation of this State which offers advice 
or assistance in all kinds of legal matters to 
all members of the public who come to it 
for advice or assistance and are unable be- 
cause of poverty to pay legal fees. 

(f) “Direct interest“ means a ‘sonal 
right or pecuniary right or liability. 

Src. 2. Be it further enacted, That this 
act shall not be applicable to attorneys who 
are parties to contingent fee contracts with 
their clients where the attorney does not 
protect the client from payment of the costs 
and expense of litigation, nor shall this act 
apply to any matter involving annexation, 
zoning, bond issues, or the holding or results 
of any election or referendum, nor shall this 
act apply to suits pertaining to or affecting 
possession of or title to real or personal prop- 
erty, regardless of ownership, nor shall this 
act apply to suits involving the legality of 
assessment or collection of taxes or the rates 
thereof, nor shall this act apply to suits in- 
volving rates or charges or services by com- 
mon carriers or public utilities, nor shall 
this act apply to criminal prosecutions, nor 
to the payment of attorneys by legal aid 
societies established by the Bar Association 
of Tennessee or any local bar association of 
this State, nor to proceedings to abate nui- 
sances. Nothing herein shall be construed to 
be in derogation of the constitutional rights 
of real parties in interest to employ coun- 
sel or to prosecute any available legal remedy 
under the laws of this State. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That it shall 
be unlawful to engage in barratry. 

Sec, 4. Be it further enacted, That a per- 
son found guilty of barratry, if an individual, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and may be 
punished as provided by law; and if a corpo- 
ration, may be fined not more than $10,000. 
If the corporation be a foreign corporation, 
its certificate of authority to transact busi- 
ness in Tennessee shall be revoked by 
the district attorney general of the district 
in which the offense is committed. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That a per- 
son who aids and abets a barrator by giving 
money or rendering services to or for the use 
or benefit of the barrator for committing 
barratry shall be guilty of barratry and pun- 
ished as provided in section 8. 

Sec. 6. Be it further enacted, That courts 
of record having equity jurisdiction shall 
have jurisdiction to enjoin barratry. Suits 
for an injunction may be brought by the 
district attorney general of the district in 
which the offense is committed. 

Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, That con- 
duct that is made illegal by this act on the 
part of an attorney at law or any person 
holding a license from the State to engage 
in a profession is unprofessional conduct, 
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Upon hearing pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 29-309 of the Tennessee Code An- 
notated, if the defendant be found guilty 
of barratry, the judgment shall be perma- 
nent or temporary deprivation of the right 
to practice his profession, or a censure or 
reprimand, according to the gravity of the 
offense, 

Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, That should 
any section or part of this act for any reason 
be held unconstitutional or invalid, the same 
shall not affect the constitutionality or valid- 
ity of the remaining parts or sections of this 
act, as the legislature hereby declares that 
it would have passed the remaining sections 
or parts of this act if the unconstitutional or 
invalid sections had been omitted. 

Sec. 9. Be it further enacted, That all 
laws and parts of laws in conflict with the 
provisions of this act be, and the same are 
hereby repealed, and that this act take ef- 
fect from and after its passage, the public 
welfare requiring it. 

LITIGATION ON BarRaTRY—VIRGINIA— 
APPROVED SEPTEMBER 29, 1956 


(Ch. 35 of the 1956 Extra Session Acts 
of Virginia defines and provides punishment 
for the crime of barratry. Barratry is defined 
as the stirring up of litigation). 


An act to define the crime of barratry; to 
define certain terms; to prohibit barratry 
and to provide penalties for persons found 
guilty thereof; to prohibit aiding and abet- 
ting barrators; to authorize certain courts 
of record to enjoin barratry and to pre- 
scribe the officers who may bring suits 
therefor; to provide that conduct pro- 
hibited by the act shall constitute unpro- 
fessional conduct and be grounds for reyo- 
cation of licenses to practice certain pro- 
fession 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Virginia: 

1. Section 1. Definitions. 

(a) “Barratry” is the offense of stirring up 
litigation. 

(b) A“barrator” is an individual, partner- 
ship, association, or corporation who or 
which stirs up litigation, 

(c) “Stirring up litigation” means insti- 
gating or attempting to instigate a person 
or persons to institute a suit at law or equity. 

(d) “Instigating” means bringing it about 
that all or part of the expenses of the litiga- 
tion are paid by the barrator or by a per- 
son or persons (other than the plaintiffs) 
acting in concert with the barrator, unless 
the instigation is justified. 

(e) “Justified” means that the instigator 
is related by blood or marriage to the plain- 
tiff whom he instigates, or that the instiga- 
tor is entitled by law to share with the plain- 
tiff in money or property that is the subject 
of the litigation or that the instigator has a 
direct interest in the subject matter of the 
litigation or occupies a position of trust in 
relation to the plaintiff; or that the instiga- 
tor is acting on behalf of a duly constituted 
legal aid society approved by the Virginia 
State Bar which offers advice or assistance in 
all kinds of legal matters to all members of 
the public who come to it for advice or as- 
sistance and are unable because of poverty 
to pay legal fees. 

(f) “Direct interest” means a personal right 
or a pecuniary right or liability. 

This act shall not be applicable to at- 
torneys who are parties to contingent fee 
contracts with their clients where the at- 
torney does not protect the client from pay- 
ment of the costs and expense of litigation, 
nor shall this act apply to any matter in- 
volving annexation, zoning, bond issues, or 
the holding or results of any election or 
referendum, nor shall this act apply to suits 
pertaining to or affecting possession of or 
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title to real or personal property, regardless 
of ownership, nor shall this act apply to 
suits involving the legality of assessment or 
collection of taxes or the rates thereof, nor 
shall this act apply to suits involving rates 
or c or services by common carriers or 
public utilities, nor shall this act apply to 
criminal prosecutions, nor to the payment 
of attorneys by legal aid societies approved 
by the Virginia State bar, nor to proceedings 
to abate nuisances. No herein shall be 
construed to be in derogation of the con- 
stitutional rights of real parties in interest 
to employ counsel or to prosecute any avall- 
able legal remedy under the laws of this 
State. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful to engage in 
barratry. 

Sec, 3. A person found guilty of barratry, 
if an individual, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and may be punished as provided 
by law; and if a corporation, may be fined 
not more than $10,000. If the corporation 
be a foreign corporation, its certificate of 
authority to transact business in Virginia 
shall be revoked by the State corporation 
commission. 

Sec. 4. A person who aids and abets a bar- 
rator by giving money or rendering services 
to or for the use or benefit of the barrator 
for committing barratry shall be guilty of 
barratry and punished as provided in section 
3 


Sec. 5. Courts of record having equity jur- 
isdiction shall have jurisdiction to enjoin 
barratry. Suits for an injunction may be 
brought by the attorney general or the at- 
torney for the Commonwealth. 

Sec. 6. Conduct that is made illegal by this 
act on the part of an attorney at law or any 
person holding a license from the State to 
engage in a profession is unprofessional con- 
duct. Upon hearing pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 54-74 of the code, or 
other statute applicable to the profession 
concerned, if the defendant be found guilty 
of barratry, his license to practice law or 
any other profession shall be revoked for 
such period as provided by law. 

2. An emergency exists and this act is in 
force from its passage. 


LITIGATION ON MAINTENANCE—VIRGINIA— 
APPROVED SEPTEMBER 29, 1956 


(Ch. 36 of the 1956 Extra Session Acts 
of Virginia makes it unlawful for a person 
not haying direct interest in litigation to 
support with money or other assistance any 
proceeding before a court or administrative 
agency against the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia or any of its agencies. Violation is 
made punishable by fine and imprisonment.) 


CHAPTER 36 


An act to make it unlawful for any person 
to induce another person to commence or 
prosecute proceedings in any court or be- 
fore any board or administrative agency 
under certain conditions; to provide for 
the filing of affidavits; and to provide pen- 
alties for violations of this act 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 

Virginia: 

1. Secrion 1. (a) It shall be unlawful for 
any person not having a direct interest in 
the proceedings, either before or after pro- 
ceedings commenced: 

To promise, give or offer, or to conspire or 
agree to promise, give or offer, or 

To receive or accept, or to agree or con- 
spire to receive or accept, or 

To solicit, request or donate, 

Any money, bank note, bank check, chose 
in action, personal services or any other per- 
sonal or real property, or any other thing of 
value, or any other assistance as an induce- 
ment to any person to commence or to prose- 
cute further any original proceeding in any 
court in this State, or before any board or 
administrative agency within the said State, 
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or in any United States court located within 
the said State against the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, any department, agency, or political 
subdivision thereof, or any person acting as 
an officer or employee for either or both or 
any of the foregoing; Provided, however, this 
section shall not be construed to prohibit the 
constitutional right of regular employment 
of any attorney at law, for either a fixed fee 
or upon a contingent basis, to represent such 
person, firm, partnership, corporation, group, 
organization or association before any court 
or board or administrative agency. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person, 
not related by blood or marriage or who does 
not occupy a position of trust or a position in 
loco parentis to one who becomes the plain- 
tiff in a suit or action, who has no direct 
interest in the subject matter of the pro- 
ceeding and whose professional advice has 
not been sought in accordance with the Vir- 
ginia canons of legal ethics, to advise, coun- 
sel or otherwise instigate the bringing of a 
suit or action against the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, any department, agency or political 
subdivision thereof, or any person acting as 
an officer or employee for either or both or 
any of the foregoing. 

(e) As used in this act, person“ includes 
person, firm, partnership, corporation, or- 
ganization or association; “direct interest” 
means a personal right or a pecuniary right 
or liability. 

(d) Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of section 1 of this act shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or confined in jail for not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

Sec. 2. Every person who commences or 
prosecutes or assists in the commencement 
or prosecution of any proceeding against one 
of the parties set forth in paragraph (a) 
of section 1 in any court in this State, or 
before any board or administrative agency 
therein, or who may take an appeal from 
any such rule, order or judgment thereof, 
shall, on motion made by any of the parties 
to such proceedings or by the court or board 
or administrative agency in which such pro- 
ceeding is pending, file with such court or 
agency, as a condition precedent to the 
further prosecution of such proceeding, the 
following affidavit: 

I, (name of individual or corporation, or- 
ganization or association, firm or partner- 
ship), petitioner (or plaintiff, appellant or 
whatever party he may be, or an officer 
thereof if a corporation, organization or 
association, firm or partnership) in this 
matter, do hereby swear (or affirm) that I 
have (or the corporation, organization or 
association, firm or partnership has) neither 
reecived, nor conspired to receive, nor have 
I (nor has the corporation, organization or 
association, firm or partnership), been 
promised or tendered any valuable con- 
sideration or assistance not permitted by 
law as an inducement to the commencement 
or further prosecution of the proceedings 
in this matter, nor has the same been insti- 
gated in violation of law. 

(Signature of Afiant). 
Affiant 


Sworn to and subscribed before me on 
this, the (date) day of (month), 19 (year). 

(Signature of Official Authorized to 

Administer Oaths). 

(Title of Official). 
In the case of any firm, corporation, group, 
organization, partnership or association re- 
quired to make the above affidavit, such affi- 
davit shall be made by the person having 
custody and control of the books and records 
of such firm, corporation, group, organiza- 
tion or association and one of the principal 

officers thereof. 

Forms for such affidavit shall be furnished 
by the clerk of court, and shall have printed 
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at the bottom thereof the text of section 4 
of this act, under the heading “penalty.” 

Sec. 3. Every attorney representing any 
Person, firm, partnership, corporation, 8 
organization or association in any proceed - 
ing in any court or before any board or ad- 
ministrative agency in this State or who may 
take an appeal from any rule, order or judg- 
ment thereof, shall, on motion made by any 
of the parties to such proceeding or by the 
court or board or agency in which such pro- 
ceeding is pending, file, as a condition 
precedent to the further prosecution of such 
proceeding, the following affidavit: 

I (name), attorney representing (name of 
party), petitioner (or plaintiff, appellant or 
whatever party he may be) in this matter, do 
hereby swear (or affirm) that neither I nor, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, any 
other person, firm, partnership, corporation, 
group, organization or association has prom- 
ised, given or offered, or conspired to promise, 
give or offer, or solicited, received or accepted 
any valuable consideration or any assistance 
not permitted by law to said (name of 
party) as an inducement to said (name of 
party) to the commencement or further 
prosecution of the proceedings herein, nor 
has the same been instigated in violation 


of law. 
(Signature of went x 


Sworn to and subscribed dei tne ey on 
this, the (date) day of (month), 19 (year). 
(Signature of official authorized to 
administer oaths). 
(Title of official). 


Forms for such affidavit shall be furnished 
by the clerk of court, and shall have printed 
at the bottom thereof the text of section 4 
of this act, under the heading “Penalty.” 

Sec. 4. Every person or attorney who shall 
file a false affidavit shall be guilty of perjury 
and shall be punished as provided by law. 
Every attorney who shall file a false affidavit, 
or who shall violate any other provision of 
this act, upon final conviction thereof, shall 
also be disbarred by order of the court in 
which convicted. Any attorney who shall 
file a false affidavit, or violate any other 
provision of this act, and who is not a mem- 
ber of the Virginia State Bar, shall, in addi- 
tion to the other penalties provided by 
this act, be forever barred from practicing 
before any court or board or administrative 
agency of this State. 

Sec. 5. No person shall be excused from at- 
tending or testifying or producing evidence 
of any kind before a grand jury or before any 
court, or in any cause or proceeding, crimi- 
nal or otherwise, based upon or growing out 
of any alleged violation of the provisions of 
this act on the ground or for the reason that 
the testimony or evidence, documentary or 
otherwise, required of him may tend to in- 
criminate him or subject him to a penalty 
or forfeiture. But no person shall be prose- 
cuted or subject to any penalty or forfeiture 
for, or on account of, any transaction, mat- 
ter or thing, concerning which he may be 
required to testify or produce evidence, docu- 
mentary or otherwise, before the grand jury 
or court or in any cause or proceeding 
brought by the Commonwealth; provided, 
that no person so testifying shall be exempt 
from prosecution or punishment for perjury 
in so testifying. Any person who shall neg- 
lect or refuse to so attend or testify, or to 
answer any lawful inquiry, or to produce 
books or other documentary evidence, if in 
his power to do so, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than one 
hundred dollars nor more than one thousand 
dollars, or by imprisonment for not more 
than one hundred eighty days, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec, 6. This act shall not be applicable to 
attorneys who are parties to contingent fee 
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contracts with their clients where the attor- 
ney does not protect the client from payment 
of the costs and expense of litigation, nor 
shall this act apply to a mandamus proceed- 
ing against the State Comptroller, nor shall 
this act apply to any matter involving zon- 
ing, annexation, bond issues, or the holding 
or results of any election or referendum, 
nor shall this act apply to suits pertaining to 
or affecting possession of or title to real or 
personal property, regardless of ownership, 
nor shall this act apply to sults involving the 
legality of assessment or collection of taxes 
or the rates thereof, nor shall this act apply 
to suits involving rates or charges or services 
by common carriers or public utilities, nor 
shall this act apply to criminal prosecutions, 
nor to the payment of attorneys by legal 
aid societies approved by the Virginia State 
Bar, nor to proceedings to abate nuisances. 
Nothing herein shall be construed to be in 
derogation of the constitutional right of real 
parties in interest to employ counsel or to 
prosecute any available legal remedy under 
the laws of this State. The provisions hereof 
shall not affect the right of a lawyer in good 
faith to advance expenses as a matter of 
convenience but subject to reimbursement. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall affect the 
provisions of Chapter 670 of the Acts of As- 
sembly of 1956, 

2. An emergency exists and this act is in 
force from its passage. 
ArrorNEYsS—"RUNNING AND CAPPING” — VIR- 

VINIA—APPROVED SEPTEMBER 29, 1956 

(Ch. 33 of the 1956 Extra Session Acts 
of Virginia amends the Virginia Code with 
respect to the licensing and suspension of 
attorneys, The act defines a “runner” or 
“capper” as one who acts as an agent for an 
attorney for the purpose of soliciting busi- 
ness and regulates such persons.) 


CHAPTER 33 


An act to amend and reenact sections 54-74, 
54-78 and 54-79 of the Code of Virginia, 
relating, respectively, to procedure for sus- 
pension and revocation of licenses of at- 
torneys at law, and to running and 
capping 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 

Virginia: 

1. That sections 54-74, 64-78 and 54-79 of 
the Code of Virginia be amended and reen- 
acted as follows: 

Sec. 54-74. (1) Issuance of rule.—If the 
supreme court of appeals, or any court of 
record of this State, observes, or if com- 
plaint, verified by affidavit, be made by any 
person to such court of any malpractice or 
of any unlawful or dishonest or unworthy 
or corrupt or unprofessional conduct on the 
part of any attorney, or that any person 
practicing law is not duly licensed to prac- 
tice in this State, such court shall, if it 
deems the case a proper one for such action, 
issue a rule against such attorney or other 
person to show cause why his license to 
practice law shall not be revoked or sus- 
pended. i ‘ 

(2) Judges hearing case—At the time 
such rule is issued the court issuing the 
same shall certify the fact of such issuance 
and the time and place of the hearing 
thereon, to the chief justice of the supreme 
court of appeals, who shall designate two 
judges, other than the judge of the court 
issuing the rule, of circuit courts or courts 
of record of cities of the first class to hear 
and decide the case in conjunction with the 
judge issuing the rule, which such two 
judges shall receive as compensation $10 per 
day and necessary expenses while actually 
engaged in the performance of their duties, 
to be paid out of the treasury of the county 
or city in which such court is held. 

(8) Duty of Commonwealth’s attorney 
It shall be the duty of the attorney for the 
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Commonwealth for the county or city in 
which such case is pending to appear at the 
hearing and prosecute the case. 

(4) Action of court—Upon the hearing, if 
the defendant be found guilty by the court, 
his license to practice law in this State shall 
be revoked, or suspended for such time as 
the court may prescribe: Provided, That the 
court, in lieu of revocation or suspension, 
may, in its discretion, reprimand such 
attorney. 

(5) Appeal.—The person or persons mak- 
ing the complaint or the defendant, may, as 
of right, appeal from the judgment of the 
court to the Supreme Court of Appeals by 
petition based upon a true transcript of the 
record, which shall be made up and certified 
as in actions at law. 

(6) “Any malpractice, or any unlawful or 
dishonest or unworthy or corrupt or unpro- 
fessional conduct,” as used in this section, 
shall be construed to include the improper 
solicitation of any legal or professional busi- 
ness or employment, either directly or indi- 
rectly, or the acceptance of employment, re- 
tainer, compensation or costs from any per- 
son, partnership, corporation, organization 
or association with knowledge that such per- 
son, partnership, corporation, organization 
or association has violated any provision of 
article 7 of this chapter, or the failure, with- 
out sufficient cause, within a reasonable time 
after demand, of any attorney at law, to pay 
over and deliver to the person entitled there- 
to, any money, security or other property, 
which has come into his hands as such at- 
torney; provided, however, that nothing con- 
tained in this article shall be construed to 
in any way prohibit any attorney from ac- 
cepting employment to defend any person, 
partnership, corporation, organization or as- 
sociation accused of violating the provisions 
of article 7 of this chapter. 

(7) Representation by counsel.—In any 
proceedings to revoke or suspend the license 
of an attorney under this or the preceding 
section, the defendant shall be entitled to 
representation by counsel. 

Sec. 54-78. As used in this article: 

(1) A “runner” or “capper” is any person, 
corporation, partnership, or association act- 
ing in any manner or in any capacity as an 
agent for an attorney at law within this 
State or for any person, partnership, corpo- 
ration, organization, or association which 
employs, retains, or compensates any attor- 
ney at law in connection with any judicial 
proceeding in which such person, partner- 
ship, corporation, organization, or associa- 
tion is not a party and in which it has no 
pecuniary right or liability, in the solicita- 
tion or procurement of business for such at- 
torney at law or for such person, partner- 
ship, corporation, organization, or association 
in connection with any judicial proceeding 
for which such attorney or such person, 
partnership, corporation, organization, or as- 
sociation is employed, retained, or compen- 
sated. g - 

The fact that any person, partnership, cor- 
poration, organization, or association is a 
party to any judicial proceeding shall not 
authorize any runner or capper to solicit or 
procure business for such person, partner- 
ship, corporation, organization, or associa- 
tion or any attorney at law employed, re- 
tained, or compensated by such person, 
partnership, corporation, organization, or 
association. 

(2) An “agent” is one who represents an- 
other in dealing with a third person or per- 
sons. 

Sec. 54-79. It shall be unlawful for any 
person, corporation, partnership, or associa- 
tion to act as a runner or capper as defined 
in section 54-78 to solicit any business for 
an attorney at law or such person, partner- 
ship, corporation, organization, or associa- 
tion, in and about the State prisons, county 
jails, city jails, city prisons, or other places 
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of detention of persons, city receiving hos- 
pitals, county hospitals, police courts, county 
courts, municipal courts, courts of record, or 
in any public institution or in any public 
place or upon any public street or highway 
or in and about private hospitals, sanitar- 
iums or in and about any private institution 
or upon private property of any character 
whatsoever. 

2. An emergency exists and this act is in 
force from its passage. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, on the 
subject of cost, I would like to tell the 
Senate how very expensive this kind 
of litigation can be. It is estimated 
that litigation which is involved in es- 
tablishing the right to attend a deseg- 
regated public school has averaged in 
cost somewhere between $740 and $900 
per child, and that the normal case 
which would be taken up on appeal 
would cost somewhere between $15,000 
and $18,000. 

Lest I be charged with extrapolating 
these figures, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there may be in- 
cluded at this point in my remarks a 
letter dated January 29 from Gordon M. 
Tiffany, staff director of the Commission 
on Civil Rights, spelling out exactly 
these very high costs which can hardly 
be expected to be within the possibility 
of any litigant. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1960. 
Hon. Jacos K, JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javrrs: Your letter of De- 
cember 22, 1959, is most difficult to answer 
satisfactorily; there are so many variables 
involved and past experience has a limited 
value since a pattern of greater resistance 
is to be expected in the future. 

If by “local opposition” we assume you 
mean a case fought from the district court, 
through the court of appeals to the Supreme 
Court once, an average cost of the entire 
proceedings to the plaintiff, in a case brought 
since the Brown decision, appears to be about 
$15,000 to $18,000. This estimate does not 
include the fair value of services of the 
Negro lawyers who serve without compensa- 
tion, It is also lower than it would other- 
wise be because the attorneys for the Na- 
tional Defense and Educational Fund of the 
NAACP, who appear in many cases as coun- 
sel, are employed on an annual salary basis. 

Kelley v. Board of Education of Nashville 
(139 F. Supp. 578 (D.C. MD. Tenn., 1956), 
159 F. Supp. 272 (D.C. Tenn., 1958), aff'd 270 
F. 2d 206 (6th Cir. 1959), cert. denied Dec. 
14, 1959), may be an average case. Nine- 
teen Negro children entered the first grade 
in September 1957. If the entire cost of the 
proceeding is allocated to those children, the 
cost could be said to be about $900 per child. 

Moore v. Board of Education, St. Mary's 
County, Maryland (152 F. Supp. 114 (D.C. 
MD. 1957), aff'd sub. nom. Slade v. Board 
of Education (4th Cir. 1958), cert. denied 
357 U.S. 906 (1958) ), probably cost the plain- 
tiffs less than an average case as there were 
not prolonged hearings in the district court, 
say $10,000 as a maximum. But it led to the 
admission of exactly one Negro girl to the 
formerly white high school. The cost of the 
entire proceeding and the per child cost are, 
therefore, identical. 

The consolidated Delaware cases known as 


Evans v. Buchanan (145 F. Supp. 873 (D.C. 


Del, 1956), 149 F. Supp. 376 (D.C. Del. 1957), 
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152 F. Supp. 886 (D.C. Del. 1957), 256 2d 
688 (8d Cir. 1958), cert. denied 358 U.S. 
841 (1958), 172 F. Supp. 508 (D.C. Del. 1959) ), 
probably cost more than the average case up 
to the admission of the first 27 Negro chil- 
dren in 9 southern Delaware school districts 
in September 1959. (The order approving 
the grade-a-year plan was appealed by the 
plaintiffs and is now pending in the court of 
appeals, set for argument February 15, 1960.) 
If the cost to the plaintiffs was as much as 
$20,000, which is not a high figure since the 
school districts spent $34,542 in legal fees 
(exclusive of services of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and staff representing the State Depart- 
ment of Education), the cost per child is 
about $740. 

In both the Nashville and Delaware cases 
the cost per child would be less, of course, if 
subsequent admissions under the plan were 
considered. 

It should be pointed out that there are 
many cases that have been in the courts for 
many years that have not yet led to the 
admission of a single Negro child to a white 
school. Two that surely cannot be said to 
have lacked vigorous prosecution are: Gibson 
v. Dade County, Florida, that has recently 
been reversed and remanded by the fifth 
circuit for the second time, and Borders v. 
Rippy (Dallas, Tex.) now pending in the fifth 
circuit for the fourth time. The costs in 
these cases to date must be very substantial. 
The New Orleans case of Bush v. Orleans 
Parish, is another example. It is now pend- 
ing in the district court after two appeals to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

This leads me to another observation: The 
average total cost in future cases promises to 
be substantially greater than in the past for 
two reasons. First, most cases will be in the 
States or parts of States showing the greatest 
resistance to desegregation, e.g., Florida, 
Louisiana, and deep east Texas, mentioned 
above, and second, the resistant States are 
also those with pupil placement laws. 

There is very little basis at this time for 
a prediction of costs to the plaintiff under 
pupil placement procedures. It is clear, 
however, that the application of each student 
will be processed individually and each appli- 
cant will be compelled to exhaust adminis- 
trative remedies before resorting to court 
action, unless, because of the manner of 
administration of the law, such exhaustion 
can be shown to be futile. 

If other school districts follow the prece- 
dent set by the Dollarway School District 
(Arkansas), prior to the first administrative 
hearing, an applicant for transfer will be 
subjected to prolonged physical and medical 
examination and intelligence, scholastic 
achievement and psychological tests as well. 
Such tests, individually administered, are 
estimated to cost $27 per child. To meet the 
contentions of the school board’s experts, the 
plaintiffs, of necessity, in such event would 
have to call their own experts to examine 
the applicant and be prepared to testify in 
court. The plaintiff’s cost would be about 
the same for the tests, plus the expense of 
expert testimony of the examining physician 
and the psychologist administering the tests 
and reviewing those done for the school 
board, say not less than $100 per child. 

After the first administrative hearing four 
States (Mississippi, South Carolina, Florida, 
and Virginia) provide for a second purely 
administrative review. 

‘Then we come to the thorny and unad- 
fudioatea question of where the adminis- 
trative remedy ends and judicial review be- 
gins. As you know, State court review of 
administrative decisions may or may not be 
dnt m character. It appears that the 

Carolina and Florida laws are 80 
“bai that the State court review provided 
for might well be construed to be part of the 
administrative process. A court decision so 
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holding would certainly bring prompt 
amendment to other pupil assignment laws. 

Even in the absence of a holding that 
State court review is part of the administra- 
tive remedy to be pursued, the doctrine of 
equitable abstention may be brought into 
play to achieve the same result. 

As you can see the cost per child in the 
future cases before the U.S. district court 
is reached will be very substantial, certainly 
a minimum of a thousand dollars per child, 
if the school district uses all of its defenses 
with determination. To this must be added 
the cost of proceedings in the Federal courts, 
which, as stated early in this letter, now 
averages from $15,000 to $18,000 per case 
through one appeal to the court of appeals 
and Supreme Court, Since each case will 
involve one child only, the total cost per case 
or child in the future might be estimated to 
be not less than $19,000. 

Let me remind you that this fantastic cost 
is only the cost to the plantiff. The cost 
to the school board is no less and, in all 
probability, twice as much. The average 
annual expenditure per pupil in average 
daily attendance for instruction of Negro 
pupils in the public schools in the eight 
Southern States for which such data is 
available was $128.85 in 1956-57. (Latest 
year published.) Thus, the cost in defend- 
ing such a proceeding could, if applied to 
the cost of instruction, more than double 
the expenditure for the child for the entire 
12 years of the elementary and secondary 
school, 

Obviously, not very many cases will be 
prosecuted at such a cost. Other solutions 
will have to be sought. 

If we can be of any further assistance to 
you, do not hesitate to call on us. 

Sincerely, 
Gorpon M. TIFFANY. 


Mr. JAVITS. And then, Mr. President, 
I also call attention to a reference to the 
cost question in an actual decision in a 
case in the district court in Virginia in 
NAACP v. Patty (159 F. Supp. 503, 510), 
which said: 


The fund also contributes the very large 
expenditures which are needed for the prose- 
cution of important cases that go from the 
Federal courts in Virginia and other States 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
in which the fundamental rules governing 
racial problems are laid down. In this class 
of cases the expenses amount to a sum be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000, and in the cele- 
brated Brown v. Board of Education (347 
U.S. 483, 74 S. Ct. 686, 98 L. Ed. 873), the 
expenses amounted to a sum in excess of 
$200,000. The expenses of cases tried in the 
lower courts, including an appeal to the 
court of appeals of the ‘circuit, amount to 
approximately $5,000. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that what 
is sought to be sustained is the majesty 
and the authority of the United States 
of America in civil rights cases; there- 
fore, in a representative case in which 
civil rights are sought to be asserted, the 
Attorney General should have the duty 
and the authority to proceed to protect 
those rights. We are protecting society 
in that respect, just as effectively as the 
local U.S. attorney is protecting society 
‘when he obtains an indictment or lodges 
an information in a criminal case. 

Mr.. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Les. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I take it that what 
the Senator is developing is the fact that 
poor people, people whose jobs are de- 
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pendent upon others, people belonging to 
a race which is looked down upon, find 
it almost impossible to bear the expenses 
and pressures of a suit on their own 
initiative and at their own cost. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly correct. 
Therefore, I feel that the case is now 
clear, we now having had experience 
with the effort on the part of individual 
States to make it more difficult for the 
individual litigant to sue, and the knowl- 
edge of the expense which is involved. 
It seems to me that we now have ade- 
quate evidence to back up further the 
need for the kind of provision to which 
the Senator from Illinois has referred. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
further yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Will the Senator from 
New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois; then I shall yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Of course we are all 
greatly impressed by the motto under- 
neath the pediment of the Supreme 
Court Building, “Equal Justice Under the 
Law.” I believe, as in the case of the 
British Commonwealths, that once they 
get into the Federal courts and through 
the Federal courts, people do get ap- 
proximate equality; but the cost of 
getting there is so heavy that in practice 
those who do not have money or social 
position frequently find it almost impos- 
sible to get their equal protection, or 
equal justice. Is that not so? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What we are trying 
to establish or trying to create is an 
approximation of equal justice under the 
law by having the Government furnish 
not merely a tribunal within which un- 
equally matched contestants may 
struggle, but also furnish a “sword of 
justice,” if I may use that phrase, rather 
than merely a meeting place. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the elements of the amendment 
to be proposed upon this question may be 
made part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Proposat A: S. 456 

S. 456; Amends the Ciyils Rights Act of 
1957 to authorize the Attorney General upon 
written sworn complaint, to commence civil 
injunctive proceedings against local officials 
who deprive, or those conspiring with those 
officials to deprive, a citizen of his constitu- 
tional rights to equal protection of the Jaws 
under the 14th amendment where the per- 
son about to be deprived is financially un- 
able or cannot effectively bring a Federal 
civil suit, 

Grants specific authority to the Attorney 
General to commence a civil action at the 
request of a State or municipality where it 
is itself seeking to assure to the citizens 
their right under the 14th amendment, but 
is prevented from doing so because of a 
conspiracy or threat of violence, 


PROPOSAL B: S. 2786—INTERVENTION 
S. 2786: Adds a new section 2403 to title 
28, U.S.C., to provide that when any person 
involved in a Federal court proceeding shall 
allege on oath that he is threatened with 
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loss. of his rights or denied equal protection 
of law under the U.S. Constitution, such fact 
shall be certified to the Attorney General 
and the court shall allow the United States 
to intervene, to present evidence and argu- 
ments. 


ProrosaL O: S. 810, TrrLE VI, Parr III AND 
INTERVENTION 

S. 810, Title VI: Authorizes the Attorney 
General on written complaint, to commence 
civil injunctive proceedings against local 
officials who deprive, or those conspiring 
with those officials to deprive, a citizen of 
his constitutional rights to equal protection 
of the laws under the 14th amendment 
where the person about to be deprived is 
financially unable or cannot effectively 
bring a Federal civil suit. 

Authorizes the Attorney General to bring 
civil injunctive actions against any person 
hindering or threatening to hinder any Fed- 
eral, State, or local official from according 
anyone the right of equal protection of the 
law, or interfering with the executive execu- 
tion of any court order relating thereto. 

Authorizes the Attorney General to inter- 
vene in any action brought for relief from 
deprivation of equal protection of the laws 
with all the rights of a party thereto. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I point 
out that there is nothing unusual about 
granting this kind of authority to the 
Federal Government. I refer to the 
Stockyards Act, the National Housing 
Act, and the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
as well as to the various transportation 
acts, which give exactly the same au- 
thority to the law agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be included as part of my remarks 
a study and analysis prepared by the 
Library of Congress, citing many in- 
stances in which that kind of authority 
has been conferred upon the Federal 
Government and exercised in the inter- 
est of the individual citizen, in the stat- 
utes previously inserted in my colloquy 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERPRETATION OF STATUTES AUTHORIZING 
INJUNCTIVE RELIEF TO THE U.S, GOVERN- 
MENT 
1. Does the statute authorize the Attorney 

General to bring suit for the sole benefit of 

private individuals? 

2. If so, does the statute authorize the 
Attorney General to bring suit without the 
consent of such private individuals? 

ANTITRUST LAWS, RESTRAINING VIOLATION 

Title 15 U.S.C. 4 (sec. 4 of the Antitrust 
Act) provides: 

The several district courts of the United 
States are invested with jurisdiction to pre- 
vent and restrain violations of sections 1-7 
of this title; and it shall be the duty of the 
several district attorneys of the United 
States, in their respective districts, under the 
direction of the Attorney General, to in- 
stitute proceedings in equity to prevent and 
restrain violations. Such proceedings may be 
by way of petition setting forth the case and 
praying that such violation shall be enjoined 
or otherwise prohibited. When the parties 
complained of shall have been duly notified 
of such petition the court shall proceed, as 
soon as may be, to the hearing and determi- 
nation of the case; and pending such peti- 
tion and before final decree, the court may at 
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any time make such temporary restraining 
order or prohibition as shall be deemed just 
in the premises. 

Title 15 U.S.C. 15 (sec. 7 of the Antitrust 
Act) provides: 

Any person who shall be injured in his 
business or property by reason of anything 
forbidden in the antitrust laws may sue 
therefor in any district court of the United 
States in the district in which the defendant 
resides or is found or has an agent, without 
respect to the amount in controversy, and 
shall recover threefold the damages by him 
sustained, and the cost of the suit, including 
a reasonable attorney's fee. 

1. This statute does not authorize the 
Attorney General to bring a suit for the sole 
benefit of one or more private individuals. 

The only jurisdiction conferred on the 
court is a suit by the Government under sec- 
tion 4 of the Antitrust Act, is to issue an in- 
junction to prevent and restrain the future 
or continuing violation of the act, U.S. v. 
Reading Co. (183 Fed. 427, 459), modified 
on other grounds (226 U.S. 324). 

A private person cannot bring an action 
for injunction under section 4 nor can the 
Government bring an action for damages un- 
der section 7. 

In interpreting the Antitrust Act, the Court 
stated “It seems evident that the act en- 
visaged two classes of actlons— those made 
available only to the Government, which are 
first provided in detail (15 U.S.C. 4), and, 
in addition, a right of action for treble dam- 
ages granted to redress private injury (15 
U.S.C. 15, which is sec. 7 of the Anti- 
trust Act) U.S. v. Cooper Corp. (312 U.S. 600, 
608.) 

“Section 4 (75 U.S.C., sec. 4) gives juris- 
diction to the Federal courts of proceedings 
by the Government to restrain violations of 
the act and imposes upon U.S, attorneys the 
duty to institute equity proceedings to that 
end, * * * There follows section 7 (15 U.S. O., 
sec. 15), the only other substantive section, 
giving a civil action for an injury to property 
rights.” (Id., pp. 607-608.) 

Furthermore, “section 7 (15 U.S.C., sec. 15) 
authorizes an action for damages only by 
private suitors and not by the Govern- 
ment. * * * The legislative history is per- 
suasive that the Sherman Act was not in- 
tended to give the United States a civil action 
for damages.” (Id., pp. 610-611 (5, 6).) 


ASSOCIATIONS ENGAGED IN CATCHING AND MAR- 
KETING AQUATIC PRODUCTS RESTRAINED FROM 
VIOLATING ORDER TO CEASE AND DESIST MONO - 
OLIZING TRADE 


Title 15, U.S.C. 522, provides that if, upon 
due and proper hearing, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall be of the opinion that an asso- 
ciation monopolizes or restrains trade in 
interstate or foreign commerce to such an 
extent that the price of an aquatic product 
is unduly enhanced thereby, he may issue an 
order directing such association to cease and 
desist from such monopolization or restraint 
of trade. If the association fails to obey 
such order, the Secretary shall file a petition 
in the district court, asking that the order 
be enforced, and shall notify the Attorney 
General and the association of such filing. 
The Department of Justice shall have charge 
of the enforcement of such order. 

The district court shall have jurisdiction 
to enter a decree affirming, modifying, or 
setting aside said order, and pending a review 
of said order, may issue a temporary ae 
tion forbidding such association to violate 
such order. 

1, The statute does not authorize the At- 
torney General to bring suit for the sole 
benefit of a private individual. The Attorney 
General only seeks to enforce an order of the 
Secretary of the Interior which the Secretary 
has issued because he has determined that 
the practices of the defendant have “unduly 
enhanced” the price of an aquatic product in 
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interstate commerce, The benefit of private 
individuals in such a case would be purely 
incidental. The suit would be instituted for 
the benefit of the public at large. 


ASSOCIATION OF PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS FROM RESTRAINING TRADE 


Title 7, U.S.C. 292, provides, in respect to 
agricultural producers’ associations, exactly 
the same as 15 U.S.C. 522, supra, provides 
regarding aquatic products associations, giv- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture the same 
power under 7 U.S.C. 292 as the Secretary of 
the Interior has under 15 U.S.C. 522. 

1. As in 15 U.S.C. 522, the statute does 
not authorize the Attorney General to bring 
suit for the sole benefit of an individual, but 
only to enforce an order of the Secretary of 
Agriculture which is issued in the public 
interest. 


ATOMIC ENERGY ACT, ENJOINING VIOLATION OF 
ACT OR REGULATION 


Title 42 U.S.C. 2280 (and former 42 U.S.C., 
1816) authorizes the Attorney General on 
behalf of the United States; to apply to the 
appropriate court for an order enforcing 
compliance with a provision of the Atomic 
Energy Act or with a regulation of the Com- 
mission, or for a temporary or permanent 
injunction, restraining order, or other order, 
to enjoin or prevent violation of a provision 
or regulation. 

1. The statute does not authorize the At- 
torney General to bring suit for the sole 
benefit of an individual, since the act ex- 
pressly reads in behalf of the United States.“ 


BRIDGES OVER NAVIGABLE RIVERS; INJUNCTION TO 
ENFORCE REMOVAL OF BRIDGE VIOLATING ACT 
AS TO ALTERATION OF BRIDGES 


Title 33 U.S.C. 519 authorizes the Attor- 
ney General, at the request of the Secretary 
of the Army, to institute proceedings in the 
district court, to remove, by injunction or 
other summary process, any bridge erected 
or maintained in violation of this act or in 
violation of an order of the Secretary of 
the Army. 

1. This statute does not authorize the At- 
torney General to bring suit for the sole 
benefit of private individuals, but only for 
the public benefit after the Secretary of the 
Army has determined that such bridge “un- 
reasonably obstructs navigation” (33 U.S.C. 
513-519). 


CLAYTON ACT, VIOLATION OF ENJOINED 


Title 15 U.S.C. 25 authorizes the Attor- 
ney General to institute proceedings in the 
district court to prevent and restrain viola- 
tions of the act prohibiting discrimination 
in price, services, and facilities, prohibiting 
acquisition by one corporation of the stock of 
another, and prohibiting interlocking direc- 
torates. The court may issue a temporary 
restraining order pending the final determi- 
nation of the case. 

1. This statute does not authorize the At- 
torney General to bring suit for the sole 
benefit of private individuals. Injunctive 
relief for private parties is provided in the 
following section (15 U.S.C. 26), but such 
actions cannot be instituted by the Attor- 
ney General. A petition for injunction un- 
der 15 U.S.C. 25, contemplates protection of 
the general public. 

“The United States is the proper party to 
protect the interests of the general public 
under the antitrust laws” Ring v. Spina 
(84 F. Supp. 403, 306 (3, 4)). 

“Taking all the sections of that act to- 
gether, we think that its intention was to 
limit direct proceedings in equity to prevent 
and restrain such violations of the Antitrust 
Act as cause injury to the general public, or 
to all alike.” Union Pac. R. Co. v. Frank 
(226 Fed. 906, 909); Minnesota v. Northern 
Securities Co. (194 U.S. 48); see also D. R. 
Wilder Manufacturing Co. v. Corn Products 
Refining Co. (236 U.S. 165). 
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ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANIES, COMPLIANCE 
WITH LAW ENFORCED BY INJUNCTION 


Title 16, United States Code 825n, author- 
izes the Federal Power Commission to bring 
an action in the proper district court of the 
United States, to enjoin acts or practices 
which constitute or will constitute a viola- 
tion of any provision of the Federal Power 
Act or of any rule, regulation, or order there- 
under. The court may grant a permanent 
or temporary injunction or decree or restrain- 
ing order without bond. The Attorney Gen- 
eral may institute the necessary criminal 
proceedings provided by the act. 

1. This statute does not specifically au- 
thorize the Federal Power Commission to 
bring suit for the sole benefit of private in- 
dividuals; the general powers of the Commis- 
sion are only for public purposes (see 16 
U.S.C. 797(a)). 


FALSE ADVERTISEMENTS, DISSEMINATION EN- 
JOINED 


Title 15, United States Code 53, provides 
that whenever the Federal Trade Commission 
has reason to believe that anyone is engaged 
in or is about to engage in the dissemination 
of false advertising, and that the enjoining 
thereof, pending the issuance of a complaint 
by the Commission and until such complaint 
is set aside or the cease-and-desist order of 
the Commission based on such complaint has 
become final, would be to the interest of 
the public,” the Commission may bring suit 
in a district court of the United States to 
enjoin the dissemination of such advertising. 
Upon proper showing a temporary injunc- 
tion or restraining order shall be granted 
without bond. 

1. The statute does not authorize the Com- 
mission to bring suit for the sole benefit of 
private individuals. It expressly authorizes 
a suit for injunction “whenever the Commis- 
sion has reason to believe * * that the 
enjoining thereof * * * would be to the in- 
terest of the public.” 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS, ENFORCEMENT OF LAWS, 
ORDERS, RULES, ETC., BY INJUNCTIONS 


Title 49 U.S.C. 1017 provides that if any 
freight forwarder fails to comply with, or 
operates in violation of any provision of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, part IV (freight 
forwarders), or any rule, regulation, require- 
ment, or order thereunder, or any term or 
condition of any permit, the Commission or 
the Attorney General (or, in case of such an 
order, any party injured by the failure to 
comply therewith or by the violation there- 
of) may apply to any district court of the 
United States for the enforcement of such 
provision, rule, regulation, requirement, or- 
der, term, or condition; and such court shall 
have jurisdiction to enforce obedience there- 
to by a writ of injunction or other process, 
mandatory or otherwise, restraining such 
freight forwarder from further violation of 
such provision of the act, or of such rule, 
regulation, requirement, order, term, or con- 
dition, and enjoining obedience thereto. 

1. This statute does not authorize the 
Commission or the Attorney General to bring 
suit for the sole benefit of a private indi- 
vidual, although it does provide that a pri- 
vate party who is injured by the failure of a 
freight forwarder to comply with an order of 
the Commission, may apply to the district 
court for an injunction to enforce compli- 
ance with an order. 

Since the Commission itself may bring 
suit to enjoin the enforcement of one of its 
orders, there seems to be nothing to prevent 
it from bringing sult to enforce compliance 
by a freight forwarder, of an order, the non- 
compliance with which would result in in- 
jury to a private individual. It should be 
pointed out that although the enforcement 
of the order would benefit a private party 
(who could institute suit in his own name), 
in order that the Commission’s order be valid 
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when the Commission issued it, such or- 
der would have to be for the public inter- 
est (see 49 U.S.C. 1006(d)). 


FUR PRODUCTS LABELING ACT, TO ENJOIN 
VIOLATION 


Title 15 U.S.C. 69g gives the Federal Trade 
Commission the same authority to enjoin 
violation of the of Fur Products 
Act, as it has under 15 U.S.C, 53, supra, 
with regard to enjoining the dissemination 
of false advertising. 

1. See false advertisements, dissemination 
enjoined, supra. 


INCLOSURE OF PUBLIC LANDS, ENJOINING 
VIOLATION 


Title 43 U.S.C. 1062 provides that it shall 
be the duty of the U.S. attorney to institute 
a civil suit in the U.S. district court, “in 
the name of the United States,” against any 
party unlawfully inclosing public lands. Ju- 
risdiction is also conferred on the U.S, dis- 
trict court to hear and determine proceed- 
ings in equity, by writ of injunction, to re- 
strain violations of the noninclosure provi- 
sions, and any suit brought under the pro- 
visions of this section shall have precedence 
for hearing and trial over other cases on the 
civil docket of the court, and shall be tried 
and determined at the earliest practicable 
day. In any case if the inclosure shall be 
found to be unlawful, the court shall make 
the proper order, judgment, or decree for 
the destruction of the inclosure, in a sum- 
mary way, unless the inclosure shall be re- 
moved by the defendant within 5 days after 
the order of the court. 

1. This statute does not authorize a U.S. 
attorney to bring action for the sole bene- 
fit of private individuals. 

The enforcement of a decree for the re- 
moval or destruction of an unlawful in- 
closure of public lands rendered under this 
section, is within the police power of the 
United States “to protect its property.” 
Colconda Cattle Co, v. U.S. ((Nov. 1912) 201 
F. 261.) 

In a case of inclosure, the right of action 
is expressly given to the United States, and 
impliedly withheld from individuals, Sacro 
v. Jones ((S. Ct. New Mexico, 1932), 17 F. 2d 
552, 553-554). 


INVESTMENT ADVISERS, VIOLATIONS OF STATUTE, 
RULES, AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING, ENJOINED 


Title 15, U.S.C. 80 b-9, provides that when- 
ever it shall appear to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission that any investment ad- 
viser has engaged or is about to engage in 
any act or practice constituting a violation 
under Investment Advisers Act of 1940 (54 
Stat. 847, ch. 686, title II, as amended), or a 
violation of any rule, regulation, or order 
thereunder, the Commission may bring an 
action in the district court of the United 
States, to enjoin such acts or practices and 
to enforce compliance with such provisions 
of law, rule, regulation, or order. Upon a 
showing that such person has engaged or is 
about to engage in any such act or practice, 
a permanent or temporary injunction or de- 
cree or restraining order shall be granted 
without bond. 

1. This statute does not authorize the 
Commission to bring suit for the sole benefit 
of private individuals, 

The practices with reference to which the 
Commission may seek to enforce an order 
2 issued, are of such a character 
as affect the national economy and are 
therefore in the interest of the general pub- 
lic (sec. 15 U.S.C. 80 b~1(3)). 

GROSS MISCONDUCT OR GROSS ABUSE OF TRUST 
BY INVESTMENT COMPANIES, ENJOINED 

Title 15 U.S.C, 40a-35, authorizes the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission to bring an 
action in a district court of the United 
States, alleging that a person serving in one 
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or more of the following capacities has, with- 
in 5 years of the commencement of the ac- 
tion, been guilty of gross misconduct or gross 
abuse of trust in respect to any registered 


Investment company for which he so serves: 


(1) as Officer, director, member of a 
board, investment adviser, or depositor; or 
(2) as principal underwriter, if such regis- 
tered company is an open-end company, unit 
investment trust, or face-amount certificate 
company. 

If the Commission's allegations of such 
gross miscomfort or gross abuse of trust are 
established, the court shall enjoin such per- 
son from acting in such capacity or capaci- 
ties either permanently or for such period 
of time as the court in its discretion shall 
deem appropriate. 

1. This statute does not authorize the 
Commission to bring suit for the sole benefit 
of private individuals. The act declares that 
investment companies are affected, with a 
national public interest and that the act 
seeks to eliminate conditions which ad- 
versely affect the national public interest (15 
U.S.C. 80 a-1). It can therefore be implied 
that “gross misconduct or gross abuse of 
trust” refers to misconduct toward the pub- 
lic or abuse of public trust, and does not 
refer to misconduct toward private indi- 
viduals which may not somehow affect the 
public in general. Thus, the enjoining of a 
person from acting in a certain capacity, 
while it may benefit some private individuals, 
cannot be deemed to have been sought solely 
for the benefit of such private individuals, 
since at the same time the public also bene- 
fits and it was primarily for the public bene- 
fit that the action was instituted. 


USE OF MISLEADING NAME OR TITLE BY INVEST=- 
MENT COMPANY, ENJOINED 


Title 15 U.S.C. 80 a-34 authorizes the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission to bring an 
action in the district court of the United 
States alleging that the name or title of 
any registered investment company, or of 
any security which it has issued, is ma- 
terially deceptive or misleading. If, after 
taking into consideration the history of the 
investment company and the length of time 
which it may have used any such name or 
title, the court finds that this is so, the court 
shall enjoin such investment company from 
continuing to use any such name or title. 

1. This statute does not authorize the 
Commission to bring suit for the sole benefit 
of private individuals. The language of the 
entire section tends to imply that the de- 
ceptive or misleading words tend to give the 
impression that the security or company has 
been sponsored by the United States. The 
words deceptive or misleading are of course 
not limited to this interpretation. 


VIOLATION OF STATUTE GOVERNING, OR RULES, 
REGULATIONS OR ORDERS OF THE SEC, BY IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANIES, ENJOINED 
Title 15 U.S.C. 80 a-41 provides that when- 

ever it shall appear to the Securities and Ex- 

change Commission that any person has en- 
gaged, or is about to engage, in any act or 
practice constituting a violation of the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940, or of any 
rule, regulation, or order thereunder, it may 
bring an action in the district court of the 

United States, to enjoin such acts or prac- 

tices or to enforce compliance with the act 

or with any rule, regulation, or order there- 
under. Upon reasoning that the allegations 

of the Commission have been established, a 

permanent or temporary injunction or de- 

cree or restraining order shall be granted 
without bond, 

In any proceeding to enforce compliance 
of the provisions of the act covering trans- 
actions by unregistered investment com- 
panies, the court may appoint a trustee who 
shall have power to dispose of any or all 
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assets of the companies involved, subject to 
such terms and conditions as the court may 
prescribe, 

1. This statute does not authorize the 
Commission to institute suit for the sole 
benefit of private individuals. 

In Securities and Exchange Commission v. 
Fiscal Fund (48 F. Supp. 712, 715 [9-11]), 
the court, in ordering the liquidation of Fis- 
cal Fund, Inc., under this section, stated “In 
the instant case * * * it would be a palpable 
injustice to the shareholders not to take 
immediate steps looking to a refund of their 
investment—particularly where such action 
is urged by the Commission, which Congress 
has designated as the general supervisor of 
all investment companies.” We can infer, 
from the end of the statement, that the 
Commission institutes such an action not 
solely for the benefit of the shareholders of 
the violating corporation, but in its capacity 
as “general supervisor of all investment com- 
panies” for the protection of the public at 
large. 

FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT, ENJOINING OF 

VIOLATIONS 


Title 29, U.S.C, 216(c) authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Labor to supervise the payment of 
the unpaid minimum wages or the unpaid 
overtime compensation owing to any em- 
ployee under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
When a written request is filed by any em- 
ployee with the Secretary of Labor, claiming 
such unpaid minimum wages or such unpaid 
overtime compensation, the Secretary of La- 
bor may bring an action in any court of 
competent jurisdiction to recover the amount 
of such claim on behalf of the employer, 
and such sum thus recovered shall be paid 
over, on order of the Secretary of Labor, 
directly to the employee. However, this au- 
thority to sue shall not be used by the 
Secretary of Labor in any case involving an 
issue of law which has not been settled final- 
ly by the courts. 

1. This statute authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to bring suit solely for the benefit of 
a private individual. 

Though action under this section to recov- 
er overtime compensation and damages is to 
enforce a private or individual right, the 
public has a decided interest therein as one 
method for enforcing congressional concep- 
tion of public policy. Picurde v. Massachu- 
setts Cities Realty Co. ((D.C. Mass., 1942) 
(47 F. Supp. 668) ). 

2. The statute does not authorize the Sec- 
retary of Labor to bring suit without the 
consent of the private individual in whose 
behalf the suit is instituted. The statute 
expressly authorizes the institution of such 
suit “when a written request is filed by any 
employee with the Secretary of Labor claim- 
ing unpaid minimum wages or unpaid over- 
time compensation under section 206 or sec- 
tion 207 of this title.” 

Title 29 U.S.C. 217 gives the district courts 
of the United States jurisdiction, for cause 
shown, to restrain violations of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Such injunction pro- 
ceedings shall be instituted by the Secretary 
of Labor. Where the action instituted is to 
enjoin any act or practice which is unlaw- 
ful by reason of the existence of oppressive 
child labor, the Secretary of Labor shall 
bring such action subject to the direction 
and control of the Attorney General (29 
U.S.C. 211(a), 212(b)). 

In an action brought by the Secretary 
of Labor under § 217, to restrain violations 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the court 
shall not have jurisdiction to order pay- 
ment of unpaid minimum wages or overtime 
compensation or liquidated damages. 

1. This section of the statute (29 U.S.C. 
217) does not authorize the Secretary of 
Labor or the Attorney General to bring an 
action solely for the benefit of private in- 
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dividuals; but, indirectly, where for in- 
stance, the violation involves child labor, 


the children involved would benefit. The- 


(under §216(e)) with an injunction suit 


a proceeding instituted by the Secre- 
Labor, or an injunction restraining 
employer from violating overtime provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Dis- 
trict Court had no jurisdiction to grant re- 
paration to employees in amounts due them 
by reason of employer’s violations. Durkin 
v. Joyce Agency, Inc. (D.C. III., 1958), 110 
F. Supp. 918, 924[11]. Longshoremen's and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, enforce- 
ment of order by injunction. 

Title 33 U.S.C. 921(e) provides that if an 
employer fails to comply with a compensa- 
tion order making an award, that has be- 
come final, any beneficiary of such award 
or the deputy commissioner making the 
order may apply for the enforcement of 
the order to the proper Federal district 
court. If the court determines that the or- 
der was made and served in accordance 
with law, the court shall enforce obedience 
to the order by writ of injunction or by 
proper process, mandatory or otherwise, to 
enjoin upon such employer compliance 
with the order. 

When the deputy commissioner applies 
for enforcement of such order, the U. 8. 
Attorney shall represent him (33 U.S.C. 921e). 

1. It would appear from the language of 
the section (§ 921(e)) that the deputy com- 
missioner may institute an action to enforce 
an order making an award. If he did so, 
the U.S. Attorney representing him, would 
be bringing suit for the sole benefit of a 
private individual. It is true that where an 
employer did not comply with an order, 
under 33 U.S.C. 944(c) (1), to pay $1,000 into 
the Special Fund upon the determination 
of the deputy commissioner that there was 
no person entitled to compensation for the 
death in question, the deputy commissioner 
could, when the order became final, insti- 
tute an action for enforcement of such or- 
der, and in such a case he would be acting 
on behalf of the United States. However, 
the language of the act does not limit his 
actions to such cases only. 

2. The act does not require that the 
deputy commissioner or the U.S. attorney 
obtain the consent of the beneficiary before 
bringing such an action in his behalf, but 
neither does it authorize him to proceed 
without such consent. 

Upon contacting the Department of Labor, 
I was informed by Mr. Einbinder, a claims 
adjuster under this act (Code 177, Ext. 1390) 
that, to the best of his knowledge, a suit 
has never been instituted under this section 
by a deputy commissioner in behalf of a 
beneficiary. He stated that such a suit would 
be possible in the case of a beneficiary who 
had no lawyer and had no means 
to institute such an action. However, that 
would only occur upon the request of the 
beneficiary. 

IMPORT TRADE, PREVENTION OF RESTRAINT BY 
INJUNCTION 

Title 15, United States Code, section 9 pro- 
vides that it shall be the duty of the U.S. at- 
torney under the direction of the Attorney 
General, to institute proceedings in equity 
in the district court of the United States, to 
prevent and restrain combinations, con- 
spiracies, trusts, agreements, or contracts in 
restraint of import trade. Such proceed- 
ings may be by way of petitions praying that 
violations shall be enjoined or otherwise pro- 
hibited. Pending such petition and before 
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the final decree the court may at any time 


make such temporary g order or 
prohibition as shall be deemed just in the 
premises. ; 
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8. This statute does not authorize the 
US. attorney, under the direction of the At- 
torney General to bring suit for the sole 
benefit of a private individual. The com- 
bination, trust, contract, etc. which he 
would seek to prevent or restrain “is de- 
clared to be contrary to public policy” (15 
U.S.C. 8), and the action to enjoin same 
would thus be to the benefit of the public. 


WOOL PRODUCTS, ENJOINING VIOLATION OF 
LABELING ACT 


Title 15, United States Code section 68(b) 
provides that whenever the Federal Trade 
Commission has reason to believe that any 
person is violating or is about to violate the 
provisions regarding the labeling of wool 
products, and that it would be to the public 
interest to enjoin such violation until a 
complaint is issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission and either dismissed or set aside, 
or until a cease-and-desist order by the 
Commission has become final, the Commis- 
sion may bring suit in the district court of 
the United States to enjoin such violation, 
and upon proper showing a temporary in- 
junction or restraining order shall be granted 
without bond. 

1. This statute does not authorize the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to bring suit for the 
sole benefit of private individuals. 

The act expressly authorized it to bring 
suit “when the Commission has reason to be- 
lieve that * * * (2) it would be to the pub- 
lic interest to enjoin such violation un- 
til 6 „* hes 


SECURITIES ACT, ACTIONS TO RESTRAIN 
VIOLATIONS 


Title 15, United States Code 77t, pro- 
vides that whenever it shall appear to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission that 
any person is engaged or is about to engage 
in any acts or practices which constitute a 
violation of the Securities Act of 1933 (15 
U.S.C. 77a-77—), or of any rule or regula- 
tion prescribed under authority thereof, it 
may, in its discretion, bring an action in a 
district court of the United States to enjoin 
such acts or practices, and upon a proper 
showing, a permanent or temporary injunc- 
tion or restraining order shall be granted 
without bond. 

Upon application of the Commission, the 
district court shall also have jurisdiction to 
issue an injunction commanding any person 
to comply with the provisions of the act or 
with any order of the Commission made in 
pursuance thereof. 

1. This statute does not specifically au- 
thorize the Securities and Ex Com- 
mission to bring suit for the sole benefit of 
private individuals. 

The manifest purpose of Securities Act is 
to protect the public against imposition or 
fraud in the sale of securities in interstate 
commerce, Schmidt v. U.S. (136 F. 2d 32, 35 
(1), cert. den. 344 U.S. 896). 

The court is without power to direct the 
Commission, at the instance of a private 
petitioner, to institute injunction proceed- 
ings under title 15, Untted States Code 77t 
(b). Crocker v. Securities and Exchange 
Commission (161 F. 2d 944, 949 [10, 11}). 
This decision, however, does not rule out the 
possibility that the Commission may, in its 
discretion, institute such proceedings at the 
instance of a private petitioner. 


SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT, RESTRAINT OF 
VIOLATIONS 

Title 15, United States Code 78a (e) pro- 
vides that the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, whenever it shall appear that any 
person is engaged or is about to engage in 
any acts or practices which constitute a 
violation of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 (15 U.S.C. 78a-78jj), may in its discre- 
tion bring an action in the district court of 
the United States, to enjoin such acts or 
practices, and upon a proper showing a 
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permanent or temporary injunction or re- 
straining order shall be issued without bond. 

Upon application of the Commission, the 
district courts of the United States, shall also 
have jurisdiction to issue injunctions com- 
manding any person to comply with the pro- 
visions of this act, or with any order of the 
Commission in pursuance thereof, or with 
any undertaking contained in a registration 
statement pertaining to the filing of supple- 
mentary information with the Commission 
(15 U.S.C. 78u (f)). 

1, This statute does not authorize the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
bring suit for the sole benefit of private in- 
dividuals. 

Transactions in securities as commonly 
conducted upon security exchanges and 
over-the-counter markets are regulated by 
the Commission (1) because they “are af- 
fected with a national public interest”, and 
(2) “in order to protect interstate com- 
merce”, and for other reasons affecting the 
general public (15 U.S.C. 78b). 


STOCKYARDS, INJUNCTION TO ENFORCE ORDER OF 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Title 7 U.S.C. 216 provides that if a stock- 
yard owner, market agency, or dealer fails to 
obey any order of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (relating to the Packers and Stockyards 
Act), other than for the payment of money, 
the Secretary, or any party injured thereby, 
or the United States by its Attorney Gen- 
eral, may apply to the district court for the 
enforcement of such order. If after hearing, 
the court determines that the order was 
lawfully made and duly served and that such 
person is in disobedience of the same, the 
court shall enforce obedience to such order 
by a writ of injunction or other proper proc- 
ess, mandatory or otherwise, to restrain such 
person from further disobedience of such 
order or to enjoin upon him obedience to 
such order. 

1, Although the statute gives a separate 
right to institute proceedings for an injunc- 
tion to (1) the Secretary of Agriculture, (2) 
any party injured by defendant’s failure to 
obey an order of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and (3) the Attorney General in behalf 
of the United States, this statute would be 
authority for a suit by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the benefit of a private associa- 
tion or company. 

This is illustrated by the facts set out in 
U.S. v. Brown (4 F. 2d 270). This was a 
criminal action brought by the Attorney 
General, on the ground that defendants con- 
spired to unjustly refuse to buy livestock 
from, and sell livestock to, a certain associa- 
tion and a certain company, who were regis- 
tered as market agencies with the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The action was dismissed be- 
cause no crime was established by the facts 
in this particular case. However, the court 
outlined again the procedure set out by the 
act, which, if followed, would give the court 
jurisdiction, 

Under the authority of the statute (7 U.S.C. 
213-216), a registered dealer can complain 
to the Secretary of Agriculture that the de- 
fendant refuses to buy from him or to sell to 
him, livestock. The Secretary will then hold 
a hearing, and if the facts are true, will issue 
an order that defendant cease and desist 
from such violation and that defendant 
either buy from or sell to complainant, as 
the case may be. If the defendant disobeys 
this order, the Attorney General or the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may institute suit for 
injunction under § 216. 

Of course, no money damages can be re- 
covered for the complainant. However, the 
defendant will be forced to act (either to 
buy from or sell to) for the sole benefit of 
the complainant. 

It is true that when a dealer registers with 
the of Agriculture under 7 U.S.C. 
203, it is evident that such dealer is en- 
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gaged in interstate commerce (7 U.S. O. 
201(d)), and that when the Secretary en- 
forces an order to protect such dealer, he is 
thereby protecting interstate commerce. 
However, the fact remains, that the Secre- 
tary can institute gs to enforce 
an order for the sole benefit of the complain- 
ant. Since forfeiture to the United States, 
of $500 for each offense, cannot be collected 
in this action (but only by a civil suit in the 
name of the United States under 7 U.S.C. 
215), the immediate result of the injunction 
could be the sole benefit of the dealer with 
the ultimate result being the benefit of all 
“dealers” or the public at large. 

2. There is no wording in the statute from 
which we can imply that the consent of the 
complainant is necessary in order that the 
Secretary or the Attorney General be em- 
powered to institute suit for injunction 
under 7 U.S. C. 216. 


SUBMARINE CABLES, TO ENJOIN LANDING OR 
OPERATION 

Title 47 U.S.C. 36 authorizes the United 
States to bring suit in a district court to 
enjoin the landing or operation of any sub- 
marine cable connecting the United States 
with a foreign country when such cable is 
or is about to be landed or is being operated 
without a written license from the President 
of the United States, to land or operate 
same. 

1. This statute does not authorize the 
institution of suit by the United States for 
the sole benefit of private individuals. The 
intent of the act, as evidenced in title 47, 
U.S.C. sec. 25, is to protect the interests and 
promote the security of the United States. 


SUGAR QUOTA, TO RESTRAIN VIOLATIONS 


Title 7 U.S.C, 608a(6) vests the district 
courts of the United States with jurisdiction 
to enforce, and to prevent and restrain any 
person from violating any order, regulation, 
or agreement made or issued in regard to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. This sec- 
tion ceased to apply to sugar on September 
1, 1987 (50 Stat. 916 § 510). 

Title 7 U.S.C, 608a(7) provides that upon 
the request of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
it shall be the duty of the U.S. attorney 
under the directions of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to institute proceedings to enforce the 
remedies and to collect the forfeitures pro- 
vided for (7 U.S.C. 608a(5)). 

1. This statute does not authorize the 
Attorney General to bring suit for the sole 
benefit of private individuals. An injunc- 
tion issued to enforce an agreement evidently 
refers to a marketing agreement approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Such an agree- 
ment embraces producers and handlers of an 
entire area and is never made for the benefit 
of one individual or one firm. The purpose 
of this act, in establishing a plan for regu- 
lating interstate marketing of agricultural 
products, is to raise farm prices and thus 
restore to the farmer lost purchasing power, 
to prevent waste from overproduction and 
to eliminate evils of unfair competition. 
U.S. v. Superior Court (120 F. 2d 26). 


WATER CARRIERS IN INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, INJUNCTIONS FOR VIOLATIONS OF 
ORDER OF ICC 
Title 49, United States Code, section 916 

(b) provides that if any water carrier fails 

to comply with or operates in violation of 

any provision of part III of the Interstate 

Commerce Act (relating to water carriers) 

except the provisions pertaining to rates, 

fares, and charges, or operates in violation 
of any rule, regulation, requirement, or order 
thereunder (except an order for the payment 
of money), or of any term or condition of 
any certificate or permit, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or the Attorney General, 
may apply to the district court of the United 

States for the enforcement of such provi- 

sion, order, rule, etc., and such court shall 
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have jurisdiction to enforce obedience there- 
to by a writ of injunction or other process, 
mandatory or otherwise restraining the vio- 
lation and enjoining abedience to the provi- 
sion, rule, regulation, requirement, order, 
term, or condition. A right to institute 
such proceedings is also given to any party 
injured by failure to comply with an order 
issued by the Commission, except an order 
for the payment of money. 

1. It would appear that where a party is 
injured by the violation of, or the failure to 
comply with an order of the Commission, the 
statute authorizes either the injured party 
or the Commission or the Attorney General 
to institute proceedings to enjoin such viola- 
tion or to enforce compliance, The right to 
sue which is given to the injured party does 
not, by the wording of the statute, appear to 
preclude the Commission or the Attorney 
General from bringing such action. A situa- 
tion may arise where only two carriers may 
be certified to operate in certain waterways 
(see the facts in Nextar C.C. Corp v. U.S. 
(107 F. Supp. 388) ). In such case, an injune- 
tion to enforce an order pertaining to one 
carrier may be for the sole benefit of the 
other. 

2. The statute does not seem to imply that 
the consent of the injured party would be 
necessary to enable the Commission or the 
Attorney General to institute proceedings 
under title 49, United States Code, section 
916. 

As stated in the discussion under Stock- 
yards, supra, the benefits derived by the in- 
jured party in such an action would be in- 
cidental to the enforcement of the act by the 
Commission. However, the immediate result 
of the injunction could be to the sole benefit 
of private individuals, 


FLAMMABLE FABRICS ACT, TO ENJOIN 
VIOLATIONS 


Title 15 U.S.C. 1195 provides that when- 
ever the Federal Trade Commission has rea- 
son to believe that any person is violating 
or is about to violate any provision of the 
Flammable Fabrics Act, and that it would be 
in the public interest to enjoin such viola- 
tion until a complaint under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act is issued and dis- 
missed by the Commission or until a cease- 
and-desist order of the Commission made 
thereon has become final or its set aside by 
the court on review, the Commission may 
bring suit in the district court to enjoin 
such violation, and upon proper showing, a 
temporary injunction or restraining order 
shall be granted without bond. 

1. This statute does not authorize the 
Commission to bring suit for the sole benefit 
of private individuals. The provision ex- 
pressly provides that before instituting such 
proceedings the Commission must have rea- 
son to believe * * * it would be in the pub- 
lic interest to enjoin such violation.” 


NATIONAL HOUSING ACT, INJUNCTION 
AGAINST 

Title 12 U.S.C. 1731b declares that it is 
the intent of Congress that housing built 
with the aid of mortgages insured under the 
National Housing Act be used principally 
for residential purposes. The statute there- 
fore prohibits the use of multifamily hous- 
ing for transient or hotel purposes while 
such insurance on the mortgage remains out- 
standing. 

Whenever the Attorney General finds that 
a violation of this provision has occurred or 
is about to occur, he shall petition the dis- 
trict court of the United States for an order 
enjoining such violation, and upon a proper 
showing by the Attorney General, a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order shall be granted with- 
out bond. 

The statute authorizes any hotel operator 
or any association of hotel operators located 
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within a 50-mile radius of a place where a 
violation of this provision occurs or is about 
to occur, to petition the district court for an 
order to enjoin such violation, and directs 
the court, upon proper showing, to grant a 
permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order. 

1. This statute does not authorize the At- 
torney General to bring suit for the sole 
benefit of private individuals. However, it 
is true that the hotel operator mentioned 
above may complain to the Federal Housing 
Commissioner, who may turn this complaint 
over to the Attorney General, who may in- 
stitute proceedings for injunction. Such a 
suit, although it would not be for the sole 
benefit of the hotel operator (since by en- 
joining the operation of the multifamily 
house for hotel purposes such housing would 
become available for residential purposes), 
would, however, be to the immediate benefit 
of the complaining hotel operator. 
EXAMPLES OF SITUATIONS IN WHICH THE SAME 

ACT BY A DEFENDANT Mar BE THE SUBJECT 

OF A CRIMINAL PROSECUTION AND OF A GOV- 

ERNMENT SUIT FOR AN INJUNCTION 


In all of the cases listed below if the de- 
fendant violated the injunction he could 
be tried for criminal contempt without a 


jury. 
I. THE ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 

(1) Any person who willfully violates, at- 
tempts to violate, or conspires to violate any 
provision of the Atomic Energy Act is sub- 
ject to criminal prosecution—in some cases 
with penalties of death or life imprisonment. 
(42 U.S.C. 2272-2277.) 

(2) The act also provides that whenever 
in the judgment of the Commission any per- 
son “has engaged or is about to engage in 
any acts or practices which constitute or 
will constitute a violation of any provision” 
of the act, the Attorney General “on behalf 
of the United States may make application 
to the appropriate court for an order en- 
joining such acts or practices.” (42 U.S.C. 
2280.) 

II. NATURAL GAS ACT 

(1) Any person who willfully and knowing 
does any act prohibited or declared to be 
unlawful by the act is subject to criminal 
prosecution. (15 U.S.C. 717t.) 

(2) Whenever it shall appear to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission “that any person is 
engaged or about to engage in any acts or 
practices which constitute or will consti- 
tute a violation of the provision” of the act, 
the Commission “may in its discretion” 
bring an action to enjoin such acts or prac- 
tices. The Commission also “may transmit 
such evidence as may be available concern- 
ing such acts or practices * * to the 
Attorney General, who, in his discretion, may 
institute the necessary criminal proceed- 
ings.” (15 U.S.C, 7178.) 


Til, INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


The act prohibits the interstate transpor- 
tation of contraband oil. 

(1) Any person knowingly violating any 
provision of the act is subject to criminal 
prosecution. (15 U.S.C. 715e.) 

(2) “Whenever it shall appear to the 
President that any person is engaged or 
about to engage in any acts or practices that 
constitute or will constitute a violation of 
any provision of” the act, “he may in his 
discretion by the Attorney General, bring 
an action” to enjoin such acts or practices. 

IV. FEDERAL POWER ACT 

(1) Any person who willfully does any act 
prohibited or declared to be unlawful by the 
act is subject to criminal prosecution (16 
U.S.C, 8250). 

(2) “Wherever it shall appear to the Com- 
mission that any person is engaged or about 
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to engage in any acts or practices which 

constitute or will constitute a violation of 

the provisions” of the act, “it may in its dis- 
cretion bring an action to enjoin such 
acts or practices“ (16 U.S.C. 825u). 

v. LANDING SUBMARINE CABLES 

(1) Any person who knowingly lands a 
submarine cable connecting the United 
States with any foreign country or connect- 
ing two parts of the United States without 
a written license from the President is sub- 
ject to criminal prosecution (47 U.S.C. 37). 

(2) The Government may also gue to en- 
join the landing or operation of any such 
cable in violation of the act (47 U.S.C. 36). 

VI. ENCLOSURES OF PUBLIC LANDS 

(1) Any person who encloses public lands 
in violation of 43 U.S.C. 1061 is subject to 
criminal prosecution (43 U.S.C. 1064). 

(2) Upon affidavit filed claiming a violation 
of 43 U.S.C. 1061, the U.S. attorney may sue 
to restrain the violation (43 U.S.C. 1062). 

VII. CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT 

(1) Knowing violations of most of the pro- 
visions of the act constitute criminal offenses 
(49 U.S.C. 622). 

(2) If any person violates any provision of 
the act, the CAB may sue to enjoin such 
violations (49 U.S.C. 647). 

EXAMPLE OF SITUATIONS IN WHICH THE SAME 
ACT BY A DEFENDANT May BE THE SUBJECT 
OP A CRIMINAL PROSECUTION, A SUIT BY THE 
GOVERNMENT FOR AN INJUNCTION, AND A 
PRIVATE SUIT FOR INDIVIDUAL RELIEF 

I. SHERMAN ACT AND CLAYTON ACT 


Suppose, eg., that a theater company 
should acquire competitors and obtain a 
near monopoly in a certain area. 

(1) The Attorney General would be em- 
powered to bring a criminal prosecution for 
this or any other violation of these acts (15 
U.S.C. 1-3, 8, 13a). 

(2) The Attorney General could bring a 
civil suit to prevent and restrain future vio- 
lations of the act, seeking divestment, etc. 
(15 U.S.C. 4, 9, 25). 

(3) Competitors who were injured by the 
creation of the monopoly could sue for treble 
damages (15 U.S.C. 15). 

(4) Competitors could also seek injunc- 
tions (15 U.S.C. 26). 

II. SECURITIES ACT OF 1933 

Suppose that a registration statement in a 
securities issue contains an untrue state- 
ment of a material fact. 

(1) The Attorney General could bring a 
criminal prosecution (15 U.S.C. 77x). 

(2) The S.E.C. can bring a civil suit to re- 
strain the violation (15 U.S.C. 77t). 

(3) Any person acquiring such security 
may sue for damages (15 U.S.C, 77k, see also 
771 and 77p). 

I. TRUST INDENTURE ACT OF 1939 

Precisely the same pattern as in the Secu- 
rities Act (see 15 U.S.C. 77yyy. Nuuu, 
Tiwww). 

IV. SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934 

Same pattern as in Securities Act (see 15 
U.S.C. 78ff, T7u(e), 78r). 

v. PUBLIC UTILITY HOLDING CO. ACT OF 1935 


Same pattern as in Securities Act (15 
U.S.C. 79a-8, 79r(f), 79p). 


VI. FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Suppose that an employer subject to the 
act fails to pay the prescribed minimum 
wages or works employees beyond the pre- 
scribed maximum hours without paying 
overtime. 

(1) The Attorney General could bring a 
prosecution (U.S.C. 216(a)). 
(2) The Government may sue to restrain 
the employer from continuing to violate the 
act (29 U.S.C. 217). 
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(3) The employees affected may sue for 
double damages—29 United States Code 
216(b). 

VII. INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 

Suppose that a railroad should give an un- 
due preference (a special rate) to a par- 
ticular shipper. 

(1) The Attorney General could bring a 
criminal prosecution (49 U.S.C. 10). 

(2) The Attorney General may sue to re- 
strain the violation (49 U.S.C, 43). 

(3) Injured competitors of the favored 
shipper can sue for damages (49 U.S.C. 8). 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the At- 
torney General of the United States has 
said that he does not favor this kind of 
legislation at this time. But I think it is 
very important, now that we understand 
the basis for that position, that further 
consideration be given to it. The basis 
for that position is stated at page 199 of 
the hearings of the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, held in March, April, 
and May of 1959, in which the Attorney 
General said: 

I think it would require the Government 
to be involved in a great deal of litigation 
which might very well harden the resistance 
already apparent in many areas to the point 
where it would be impossible to make any 
progress in the future. I realize we can 
make the argument that there are. 

I realize the validity of the argument the 
other way. I think it is a question of Judg- 
ment and balance, and timing, and it is my 
belief that a bill of that kind may curtail 
progress, rather than advance progress in 
this field, 

I think there is no constitutional bar to 
authorizing the United States to institute 


suit, because Congress itself has recognized 
that the United States has the power to 
bring a suit in the voting case, 


Indeed it has, in the 1957 act. 

I think the Senate should have an op- 
portunity to judge, and we hope to give 
the Senate the opportunity to judge, as 
to the judgment, balance, and timing, to 
use the words of the Attorney General, in 
respect to authority of this character 
“lying with the Federal Government.” 

Mr. President, I move now to another 
aspect of the Dirksen amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, the proposed so- 
called antibombing legislation. Again, 
I emphasize that in the course of these 
debates it is so easy to forget what is 
taking place in the world. Let us re- 
member that there has been a series of 
the most trying and dangerous acts of 
disorder and coercion against individuals 
in some of the Southern States. 

Indeed, my colleague the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Keatinc] had the 
initiative during his campaign in 1958 
to suggest that he would actually go to 
the Southern States where the bombings 
had taken place. He was gracious enough 
to invite me to accompany him so that 
we might inspect what had occurred and 
talk with the governmental officials who 
were functioning in those areas. We did 
that. When we returned, we were of one 
mind that the law now proposed was 
absolutely necessary. Such a bill has 
languished in pigeonholes ever since 
1958, notwithstanding the fact that this 
danger still stalks the land. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
my distinguished colleague yield at that 
point? 2 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. KEATING. We also discovered 
that there was, among the officials with 
whom we discussed this problem, and 
among other people in those areas, a very 
determined feeling that Federal legisla- 
tion was necessary. Indeed, one of the 
distinguished Members of the other body, 
who is from Tennessee, has introduced 
such proposed legislation, as perhaps 
have other Members. 

Mr. JAVITS. One of our colleagues 
from the South, the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], has joined with the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN - 
NEDY] in the sponsorship of a very 
authoritative antibombing bill. 

Again, I should like to say, because it 
is not often that one lauds another Sen- 
ator with so much substance as in this 
case, that my colleague had the wit to 
proceed. The thing to do was to go to 
that region and see on the ground what 
had happened. At the time, it created 
quite a stir. But our visit was made in 
the interest of law and order in the 
United States. It was a source of deep 
unhappiness to me, as I know it was to 
him, that for all this time the proposed 
legislation, so urgently needed, by the 
agreement of almost every Senator, has 
languished because it is civil rights legis- 
lation. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the kind 
remarks of my distinguished colleague. 
I think we should add at this point that 
we received a very cordial and courteous 
reception from officials and others in 
the areas affected, with only one or two 
very minor exceptions. I was very much 
pleased that there seemed to be a real 
desire to delve into this question and a 
real acquiescence on the part of those 
concerned. 

The Senator will remember that one 
of the mayors not only volunteered to 
come to Washington to testify in sup- 
port of such legislation, but also to try 
to enlist the aid of other mayors for the 
same purpose. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 
He is exactly correct as to the facts at 
the time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Provuty in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New York yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
New York has very properly called our 
attention to the need for such legisla- 
tion. 

I am sure he has had opportunity to 
read the splendid speech on this subject 
which was delivered by my colleague 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrn]; or, if 
the Senator from New York did not read 
it, I am sure he was then in the Chamber 
and heard that address. 

I should like to have, for the RECORD, 
the recognition of the Senator—and I 
know he would wish to give it—to the 
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position which has been taken by the 

Senator from West Virginia IMr. 

Byro]—in which I have joined—to co- 

2 proposed antibombing legisla- 
on. : 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to the 
Senator from West Virginia for calling 
that to my attention; and Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, 
a list of the 55 Senators who are sponsors 
of antibombing bills. The list includes, 
most impértantly, the names of the two 
Senators from West Virginia. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


SPONSORS OF ANTIBOMBING BILLS 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, GORDON ALLOTT, CLIN- 
TON P. ANDERSON, J. GLENN BEALL, WALLACE F. 
BENNETT, ALAN BIBLE, STYLES BRIDGES, PRES- 
corr BUSH, NORMAN BRUNSDALE, ROBERT C. 
Byrp, Howarp W. CANNON, FRANK CARLSON, 
JOHN A. CARROLL, CLIFFORD P. CASE, FRANCIS 
Case, DENNIS CHAVEZ, FRANK CHURCH, 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, THOMAS J. 
Dopp, PAUL H. DOUGLAS, CLAIR ENGLE, SAM J. 
ERVIN, JR., HIRAM Fonc, THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN, ERNEST GRUENING, PHILIP A, HART, 
THomas C. HENNINGS, In., ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, HENRY M. JACKSON, 
JacosB K. Javirs, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, KEN- 
NETH B. KEATING, JOHN F. KENNEDY, THOMAS 
H. KUCHEL, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, MIKE 
MANSFIELD, THOS. E. MARTIN, EUGENE J. Mc- 
CARTHY, THRUSTON B. MORTON, FRANK E. 
Moss, JAMES E. MURRAY, JOHN O. PASTORE, 
Winston L. PROUTY, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, HUGH SCOTT, MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH, STUART SYMINGTON, ALEXANDER 
WILEY, RALPH YARBOROUGH, MILTON R. 
YOUNG, STEPHEN M. YOUNG, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this time I 
may yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota, without losing my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be excused from further attend- 
ance on the session of the Senate today, 
in order that I may attend the funeral 
services for the late Senator William J. 
Bulow, formerly a Member of this body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reorgan- 
ized Schools RI, Missouri. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I desire to state that I 
shall have to leave the Chamber for a 
few minutes, so I may not be able to 
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hear the complete argument of the Sen- 
ator from New York on section 1074. 

To be sure, I may be anticipating part 
of the argument he will make; however, 
if there is any question regarding the 
constitutionality or the legality of such 
a section, let me ask whether the preced- 
ing section of the code—section 1073, 
which refers to kidnaping—is not a 
precedent for a section such as 1074? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of section 1073, 18 
United States Code, “Flight To Avoid 
Prosecution or the Giving of Testimony,” 
be made a part of my remarks, at this 
point in the Recorp, together with sec- 
tion 1201, 18 United States Code, headed 
“Transportation”—the so-called Lind- 
bergh law. 


There being no objection, the sections 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oRD, as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE 


§ 1073, Flight to avoid prosecution or giving 
testimony. 

Whoever moves or travels in interstate or 
foreign commerce with intent either (1) to 
avoid prosecution, or custody or confinement 
after conviction, under the laws of the place 
from which he flees, for murder, kidnaping, 
burglary, robbery, mayhem, rape, assault 
with a dangerous weapon, arson punishable 
as a felony, or extortion accompanied by 
threats of violence, or attempt to commit 
any of the foregoing offenses as they are de- 
fined either at common law or by the laws 
of the place from which the fugutive flees, or 
(2) to avoid giving testimony in any crimi- 
nal proceedings in such place in which the 
commission of an offense punishable by im- 
prisonment in a penitentiary is charged, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 
§ 1201. Transportation. 

(a) Whoever knowingly transports in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, any person 
who has been unlawfully seized, confined, in- 
veigled, decoyed, kidnaped, abducted, or car- 
ried away and held for ransom or reward or 
otherwise, except, in the case of a minor, by 
a parent thereof, shall be punished (1) by 
death if the kidnaped person has not been 
liberated unharmed, and if the verdict of 
the jury shall so recommend, or (2) by im- 
prisonment for any term of years or for 
life, if the death penalty is not imposed. 

(b) The failure to release the victim 
within 24 hours after he shall have been un- 
lawfully seized, confined, inveigled, decoyed, 
kidnaped, abducted, or carried away shall 
create a rebuttable presumption that such 
person has been transported in interstate or 
foreign commerce, 

(c) If two or more persons conspire to 
violate this section and one or more of such 
persons do any overt act to effect the object 
of the conspiracy, each shall be punished as 
provided in subsection (a). 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in answer 
to the Senator from Kentucky, I point 
out that the bills which are before us, 
and which I wish to analyze briefiy— 
and then perhaps he would like to com- 
ment on them—are approximately as 
follows: The administration bill pro- 
vides for punishment for flight in inter- 
state commerce, to avoid prosecution for 
destruction of educational or religious 
structures. It provides for a fine of not 
more than $5,000, or imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years, or both. 
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Other bills—and we shall offer an- 
other bill as an amendment to the ad- 
ministration proposal—would make a 
crime both of flight to avoid prosecution 
and the interstate shipment of explo- 
sives. 

Again I turn to my colleague from New 
York, who innovated that particular 
concept. We believe that both should 
be joined in an effective antibombing 
bill. 

Indeed, it is noteworthy that the ap- 
proach taken by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kennepy] and the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]—to whom I have previously re- 
ferred—and by means of the bill of the 
majority leader, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Jonnson], is exactly that approach. 

So the precedent to which the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky has referred is 
exactly opposite to what we hope to offer 
to the Senate, by way of buttressing and 
strengthening the administration pro- 
posal in that field. 

Mr. COOPER. I felt sure the Senator 
from New York would cite the precedent 
for section 1074 and also, certainly, that 
which refers to kidnaping, because I 
wish to say, as regards the merits and 
justice of such a provision, that I desire 
to record myself as being in accord with 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Again, Mr. President, I believe it most 
important, while we deal with the sweep- 
ing condemnations of civil rights bills, 
for Senators to refer to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, in order to consider the 
speeches which southern Senators them- 
selves have made. Their recognition of 
this problem is quite understandable, in 
view of their concern with law and order. 
I refer to the speech made by the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], 
which appears at page 2604; the speech 
made by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrd] which appears at page 3047; the 
speech made by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND], which appears 
at page 3228, and the speech made by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
which appears at page 2470. All those 
speeches are to be found in the issues of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the period 
between February 15 and February 23. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
analysis of these proposals may be 
printed as part of my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

PROPOSALS 

A. Administration, S. 956, and section 2 of 
Dirksen amendment, 

B. KEATING, S. 73, and C. Javits, S. 124, in- 
tended as a package unit. 

D. JouHNsoN, S. 499, title IV. 

E. KenNepy-Exvin, S. 188. 

F. House Judiciary bill, H.R. 8601, title 


DESCRIPTION 


A. Provides for punishment of flight in 
interstate commerce to avoid prosecution 
for destruction of educational or religious 
structures. Provides for fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment of not more 
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than 5 years, or both for violation of this 
act. 


B. Penalizes by imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or a fine of not more than $1,000 
or both whoever imports into the United 
States or introduces, delivers, or receives for 
introduction, attempts to transport, trans- 
ports, or causes to be transported by financ- 
ing such transportation in commerce or 
otherwise, in commerce, any explosive, or 
possesses the same, with knowledge that it 
will be used to damage or destroy any build- 
ing or other real or personal property for 
the purpose of interfering with its due for 
educational, religious, charitable, residential, 
business, or civic objectives, or of intimidat- 
ing any person pursuing such objectives. 
Increases the penalty to 10 years’ imprison- 
ment if personal injury is the result of 
such activity or life imprisonment if death 
results. 

Penalties by a maximum $1,000 fine and/or 
up to 1 year’s imprisonment the making of 
threats or the conveyance of false informa- 
tion, knowing the same to be false, con- 
cerning an attempt or alleged attempt being 
made to perform any act herein prohibited. 

C. Makes interstate travel to avoid prose- 
cution for willful destruction or damaging of 
any building unlawful. 

D. Makes it a crime punishable by a fine of 
$1,000 and/or imprisonment for 1 year (if 
death results punishable by death or im- 
prisonment for life) for importing, trans- 
porting in commerce, or possessing any ex- 
plosive knowing or intending that it be used 
to wrongfully damage or destroy any build- 
ing or other property or to intimidate any 
person, 

Authorizes the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation to conduct an investigation of any 
violation of the above provisions whenever 
any building has been destroyed and there 
are reasonable grounds to believe there has 
been a violation of the above provisions, 
Permits the Bureau to assist the States in 
the investigaiton of any incident involving 
the destruction of a building by explosives. 

Specifically provides that the enactment 
hereof shall not preempt the jurisdiction of 
a State in this field. Includes an existing 
fugitive felon statute flight after such crime, 
amending 18 U.S.C. 1073. 

E. Makes it a crime punishable by a fine 
of $1,000 and/or imprisonment for 1 year 
(death or imprisonment for any term of years 
or for life if death results) to import, trans- 
port, ete., in interstate commerce or to pos- 
sess any explosive which has been imported 
or transported in commerce with the knowl- 
edge or intent that it will be used to dam- 
age or destroy any property for the purpose of 
interfering with the use of such property. 
Includes in existing fugitive felon statute 
flight after such crime, amending 18 U.S.C, 
1073. 

Creates a rebuttable presumption that the 
explosive was transported in commerce where 
the possession of an emplosive is in such a 
manner as to evince an intent to use such 
explosive to destroy any property for the pur- 
pose of interfering with the use of such 
property. 

Makes it a crime punishable by a fine of 
$1,000 and/or imprisonment for 1 year to 
willfully, knowing such information to be 
false, convey through any instrument of com- 
merce false information concerning any at- 
tempt, etc., to damage or destroy any build- 
ing or other property for the purpose of 
interfering either its use for business, educa- 
tional, religious, charitable, or civic ob- 
jectives. 

Specifically states that this Act does not 
preempt State statutes in this field or de- 
prive any local authority any jurisdiction 
over any offence over which they would have 
jurisdiction in absence hereof. 
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F. Provides for punishment of flight in in- 
terstate commerce to avoid prosecution for 
destruction of any religious, educational or 
dwelling structure. Provides for fine of not 
more than $5,000 or imprisonment of not 
more than 5 years or both for violation of 
this act. Specifically provides against pre- 
emption of State laws. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE BILLS 


The proposals are of three types: Those 
dealing with flight across State lines after 
committing a State crime (A., C., and F.), 
those dealing with the interstate transporta- 
tion of explosives with a given intent (B.) 
and those dealing with both (D. and E.). 
They also vary substantially as to the types 
of structures covered, as follows: 

TYPE OF STRUCTURE 

A. (Fugitive felon type): “Building, struc- 
ture, facility or vehicle * * * used primarily 
for religious purposes or * * * public or 
private primary, secondary or higher edu- 
cation.” 

B. (Transportation type): “Any building 
or other real or personal property used for 
educational, religious, charitable, residential, 
business or civic objectives or to intimidate 
any person pursuing such objectives.” 

C. (Pugitive type) : “Any building or struc- 
ture” (if a State crime). 

D. (Combined type): “Any building or 
other real or personal property * * * to in- 
terfere with its use for business, educational, 
religious, charitable or civic objectives or of 
intimidating any person pursuing such ob- 
jectives” (same definition for fugitive sec- 
tion). 

E. (Combined type): Same as D. 

F. (Fugitive type): “Any building, struc- 
ture, facility, vehicle, dwelling house, syna- 
gogue, church, religious center or educational 
institution, public or private.” 

PUNISHMENT 

A. $5,000 or 5 years or both (same as exist- 
ing flight laws.) 

B. $1,000 or 1 year or both; if personal in- 
jury, 10 years; if death, death or life im- 
prisonment. 

C. Existing fugitive felon sanctions. 

D. Transportation: $1,000 or 1 year; if 
death, death or up to life. 

Flight: Existing fugitive felon sanctions. 

E. Same as D. 

F. Same as A. 

In addition the transportation bills and 
the House flight bill all have antipreemption 
provisions to prevent nullification of State 
laws; S. 499 has a specific section to bring 
in the FBI; t and S. 73 and S. 188 have pre- 
sumption” sections to do the same, 


Mr. JAVITS. So again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are dealing here with an ele- 
mentary need, in terms of a country, 
which has been recognized most tragi- 
cally when events, which we all depre- 
cate so much, have occurred. 

Mr. President, I turn next to this bas- 
ic question of legislation as it relates 
to the education—and then I shall finish 
that part of my remarks—of children of 
armed services personnel—covered in 
section 5 of the Dirksen substitute. 

Again, Mr. President, this is a very 
urgently needed law, because the chil- 
dren of 38.3 percent of the U.S. armed 
services personnel are living in States 
which have segregated schools, accord- 
ing to a compilation, which I have had 
made for me, as of 1959. I ask unani- 
mous consent that that compilation be 
made part of my remarks. 


In any bombing. 
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There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Proportion of U.S. armed services stationed in 
each of the States which have segregated 
schools, 1959 - 


Percent 

on ES EEE 1.5 
V RE ea eee eee ae ot 
eS See K 4.0 
ee ͤ ͤ TA ee ae eee e 4.5 
eS Ee 1.4 
CE ˙Y—— eee ay eas 1.4 
North Carolina 4.7 
South Garolina „„ 3.1 
„rr 1.2 
r — — FEE 10. 3 
c K 5. 5 
K See 138.3 


1 Percentage of the total military forces 
stationed in the 50 States and District of 
Columbia (1,563,007 personnel). 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is un- 
thinkable that the children of our 
armed services personnel should be re- 
quired to attend schools which are seg- 
regated and even more unthinkable to 
have them denied education because a 
school is closed to avoid compliance with 
the Constitution. The administration 
bill upon that subject permits the Com- 
missioner of Education to provide for the 
education of the children of members 
of the armed services of the United 
States in communities in which the pub- 
lic schools have been closed as a result 
of official action by State or local au- 
thority. 

It seems to me that we ought to go a 
little bit further than that in respect of 
these schools, and should not wait until 
schools are closed, and should not re- 
quire the children of Armed Forces per- 
sonnel to attend schools which continue 
to be segregated. There is some feeling 
that this may be controllable, even as an 
administrative matter, on Army bases; 
but certainly we should give legislative 
sanction to the proposition of schooling 
for the children of members of our 
armed services in areas where they may 
be compelled to attend segregated 
schools. Therefore, we may offer an op- 
portunity to the Senate to deal with that 
situation. 

Mr. President, having completed my 
observations about the matter of educa- 
tion, I should now like to turn to the 
question of voting, and to say, at the 
outset, in respect of voting—and I shall 
submit the -basic and fundamental facts 
in that regard—that I shall reserve for 
later discussion two subjects: First, the 
subject of a possible anti-poll-tax 
amendment, which I am considering now 
with my colleagues who are similarly 
interested, in terms of events following 

the adoption of the constitutional- 
amendment approach in the Senate; 
and, second, the question of voting ref- 
erees and voting registrars. The sub- 
stitute which we have submitted we 
think seeks to combine the best features 
of both. It is our present intention to 
offer that to the Senate as an alterna- 
tive to the administration’s proposals 
for voting referees only. But I believe, 
Mr. President, that this particular sub- 
ject will be a subject matter of such 
considered debate on the part of the 
Senate that it would be more fruitful to 
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take it up at that particular time, es- 
pecially as it may be affected by the very 
interesting and—considering the source 
from which it comes—important pro- 
posal of our colleague from Missouri 
(Mr. Hennings], who has yet another 
approach to the proposition of a Federal 
voting official in respect of Federal or 
State elections. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would it not be 
helpful, however, if some of the main 
features of these proposals were out- 
lined at the present time, so that Con- 
gress and the country may understand 
what the issues are? 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall be very glad to 
do that. Again, I thank my colleague 
from Illinois, because I believe that it is 
possible in this way to spread before all 
of our colleagues the full story, which 
they should understand and compre- 
hend, in respect of the substantive merits 
of these proposals. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was this proposal 
not for some form of Federal registra- 
tion inaugurated last fall by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Civil Rights, when 
five of the six members recommended 
the appointment by the President of 
Federal registrars to register voters in 
areas where there was race discrimina- 
tion? 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly right; and it 
was that to which I referred in saying 
that the amendment to the Dirksen sub- 
stitute, which had been so far proposed 
by the Senator from Illinois and myself, 
sought to combine, in our judgment, the 
best features of the voting referee and 
the voting registrar proposals. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The proposal of the 
President's Commission, as I understand 
it, was for administrative officers, voting 
registrars, to be appointed by the 
President upon the recommendation of 
the continuing Civil Rights Commission, 
and that they were to register voters for 
Federal elections; is that corre¢t? 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
on the 5th of February, I think, this 
month, the Attorney General, in appear- 
ing before the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, proposed an alternative 
method of referees to be appointed by 
district courts? 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that, in that 
case, they were to register voters not 
merely for Federal elections, but for State 
elections as well; is that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator from 
New York has suggested two blendings 
of these different plans have been pro- 
posed, one by the Senator from Missouri 
in a private draft, which has been 
widely circulated and about which a 
press release was issued 2 weeks ago 
today, providing for Federal enrolling 
officers, who would be appointed by the 
President after there had been a judicial 
finding that in an area a pattern or prac- 
tice of racial discrimination existed so 
far as registration is concerned; is that 
correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. And that this was 
to apply both to Federal elections and to 
State elections, with the further proviso 
that the proceedings of actual registra- 
tion or enrollment were to be adminis- 
trative in character, with appeals to the 
courts to be decided after the election 
rather than before, and with the ballots 
thus challenged as regards qualifica- 
tions—not as regards registration—to be 
isolated, and subsequently counted or 
not counted, according to the decisions 
of the court as to whether or not the 
voter was qualified. Is that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly right. 
If my colleague from Tlinois will allow 
me to say so, I was going to develop my 
argument first by demonstrating what 
has occurred under the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 in respect of voting, to demon- 
strate—and I believe it does clearly dem- 
onstrate—a need for law, and then to go 
on to the law which is required. So, if 
the Senator will indulge me for just a 
minute, I should like to proceed in that 
way. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would like to apolo- 
gize. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is quite all right. I 
would like to proceed in this way. 

Mr. President, I have been challenged 
upon the fioor in three ways, and I re- 
gret very much that my colleagues who 
have challenged me are not here, but I 
am sure they will be in due course, and 
I am sure they will address themselves 
to the merits of the facts and the points 
Iam about to make. 

The junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] made a statement which I 
should like to read from the RECORD. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, while his as- 
sistant is seeking to find that reference? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. In connection with 
the colloquy with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], it was 
my feeling, following the appearance of 
the Attorney General, that there might 
be some merit in trying to bring out the 
best features of both the registrar and 
the referee plans. I prepared a draft, 
which joins the two plans together and 
which was made a part of the record in 
that proceeding. It differs from the so- 
called Hennings proposal in that it pro- 
vides an injured party with a real op- 
tion as to whether to proceed down the 
administrative path or down the judicial 
path. 

There are some reservations in my 
mind about the efforts to combine the 
two plans, especially with regard to hav- 
ing a judicial finding and then an admin- 
istrative action. I think perhaps that 
this raises some constitutional questions, 
upon which, I entirely agree with the 
Senator from New York, there is no need 
of getting into the specifics at this time. 
I am sure that we shail have ample 
time, to debate the relative merits of 
these proposals in considerable detail. I 
do not believe we shall be pressed for 
time on this issue or any other. But I 
also want to express the hope that our 
Rules and Administration Committees 
will be able to meet in executive session 
during this debate, which apparently 
will be extensive. Because of this, there 
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will be ample time for us to meet and 
discuss these plans in order to come up 
with a proposal which will have the 
backing of a committee report. There 
may of course be differences among us 
and as a result there may be more than 
one report. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say that I too 
hope we may be able to get a recom- 
mendation from the Rules and Admin- 
istration Committee. 

To make the record complete, I won- 
der if the senior Senator from New York 
will correct me if I am wrong in stating 
the substance of the proposal which he 
and I introduced provides for the reg- 
istrar method in Federal elections, ad- 
ministrative in character, and the referee 
method applying to both Federal and 
State elections. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly right; 
that is, the referee method in State and 
Federal elections, with the provision that 
the referee method shall, in the case of 
a question between the two, take prece- 
dence over the registrar method, our rea- 
son for submitting the matter in that 
form being that the normal course we 
expect would be the registrar method, 
in which the greatest number of persons 
can be registered most efficiently. 

Only in unusual cases, where very hard 
resistance is expected, would we then 
go to the voting-referee method, which 
would put the court in a position of pass- 
ing upon every disputed registration. 

We have thought so far—as I have 
said, subject to our having an opportu- 
nity to debate this matter further as we 


- go along—that that represents the most 


efficient outcome. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, may 
I ask my colleague one more question? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. KEATING. In the proposal 
which the Senator makes for the reg- 
istrars, is there a provision for any find- 
ings prior to the appointment of the 
registrar? 

Mr, JAVITS. The finding would be 
by the President. He could employ any 
agency, including the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, if it then existed, or the Attor- 
ney General’s office, to give him the basis 
for his finding. His finding would be 
that there was a denial of the opportu- 
nity to vote to a certain class within a 
certain described area. We like the idea 
of a specified area, whether it be an 
election district, a county, or even a con- 
gressional district. Then the President 
may act, based upon his determination. 
He can get the basis for his determina- 
tion from other agencies of Government. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, to con- 
tinue my remarks, I was challenged by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] to bring before 
the Senate particular cases in which it 
was stated that individuals who had in- 
stituted court suits had been denied the 
right to vote. I refer to the time since 
this matter has been very much before 
us in terms of litigation, 
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I observe that the junior Senator from 
Georgia is not present in the Chamber. 
I would suggest to the attaché of the 
Senate on his side of the aisle that per- 
haps the Senator might be advised I 
shall address myself to the question 
which he has asked me; that is, Has any 
individual who sued in the courts been 
denied the right to vote? The Senator 
said none had. I have some cases which 
are quite the other way, so I shall with- 
hold those remarks until the Senator 
has an opportunity to enter the Cham- 
ber 


A point was raised in the course of my 
colloquy with the Senator from Georgia 
with regard to the need for this kind of 
law. Mr. President, the need for this 
kind of law is found in the findings of 
the Federal Civil Rights Commission, 
which I have had updated, which show 
a most regrettable pattern of the denial 
of voting opportunity to American citi- 
zens in community after community in 
our Southern States, by various pretexts 
and various ways in which this is ac- 
complished. 

Mr. President, in view of the urgent 
importance of this particular matter I 
suggest it would be a signal service if the 
Senators from each of these States—and 
I shall put the specifics into the Rec- 
orp—would address themselves to the 
situations in their own States and ex- 
plain to the Senate how they believe we 
can avoid legislating upon this subject 
in the face of the evidence of a govern- 
mental commission, half of the mem- 
bers of which were southerners, in re- 
spect to the denial of the right to vote, 
one of the most fundamental rights of 
any American citizen. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed as a part 
of my remarks the specific allegations— 
and they are allegations—of the Civil 
Rights Commission concerning denials 
of voting rights in Florida, in Missis- 
sippi, in Tennessee, in North Carolina, 
and in Georgia, all of which are speci- 
fied in the report of the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Commission was not at all 
loaded. The Commission listed New 
York, my own State, and raised a ques- 
tion as to the literacy tests, to which 
I have had the privilege of addressing 
myself on the floor before, when I pointed 
out that it is one thing to deal with a 
fundamental law, evenly administered 
for everyone, and another thing to deal 
with the particular situation of a par- 
ticular group in the country—to wit, the 
Negroes—who are specifically discrim- 
inated against, when there is not equal 
opportunity under the existing law. 
That is essentially what is found by the 
Civil Rights Commission. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will per- 
mit, I should like to finish my request. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum updating these particular 
allegations may be printed as a part of 
my remarks, since it makes the allega- 
tions as current as possible at this mo- 
ment. 
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There being no objection, the allega- 
tions and memorandum were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FLORIDA 


The first sworn complaint asserted that 
Negroes in Gadsden County, particularly 
Negro “ministers and teachers,” had “deep 
fear” and that some of them had been 
“warned against voting.“ Gadsden County, 
in northern Florida on the Georgia border, 
is 1 of only 5 out of the State’s 67 coun- 
ties, in which, according to official 1958 
State statistics, less than 6 percent of the 
voting age Negroes were registered. In the 
State at large, approximately 40 percent of 
Negroes over 21 were registered, and in 19 
counties more than 50 percent of such Ne- 
groes were registered. Dade and Duval 
Counties, where Miami and Jacksonville are 
located, with about 50 percent of voting age 
Negroes registered, together accounted for 
nearly 50,000 of Florida’s nearly 150,000 
registered Negroes. But in three other rural 
counties near Gadsden—Lafayette, Liberty, 
and Union—no Negroes were registered. 

In Gadsden, according to the official fige 
ures, only 7 Negroes were registered in 1958} 
although 10,930 adult Negroes lived there in 
19502 

Official State statistics also show that a 
significant increase in Negro registrants oc- 
curred in Gadsden County from 1946 when 
the total was 32 to the years 1948 and 1950 
when it rose to 137 and 140. Then in 1952 
it dropped to 6, at which level it has re- 
mained with only slight fluctuations, 

Field investigations revealed that the per- 
sons responsible for the registration drive in 
1948-50 are no longer in Gadsden County. 
One of the leaders, who was fired from a 
good job and allegedly threatened with 
physical violence, left the State altogether. 

The following additional information, 
based on staff interviews, can be reported. 

There are about 300 Negro teachers in the 
county, many of whom have expressed a de- 
sire to vote, but virtually none of whom is 
registered. They are unwilling to attempt 
to register because of the fear of losing their 
jobs or other economic reprisals.‘ 

Affidavits and other statements from 
Gadsden County residents cited instances of 
what they believed to be economic reprisal. 
One Negro minister was allegedly denied a 
$100 loan at a bank, despite the fact that he 
had a highly solvent cosigner. He had prev- 
iously suggested from the pulpit that Ne- 
groes should register and vote.’ 

A teacher was denied renewal of a teach- 
ing contract in the county schools. The al- 
leged reason was the teacher’s liberal atti- 
tude generally toward voting rights and 
other constitutional matters discussed in a 
course in social studies.“ 

One elderly Negro who was interviewed said 
that he had registered about 3 years before 
but had decided not to vote. When asked 
why he did not go to the polls, he said, “I 
am too old to be beaten up.“ . 

A businessman refused to be interviewed 
because he said, They would bomb my [busi- 
ness] out of existence if I even talked with 
you.” s 

It is significant that fears of reprisal are 
so widespread—even if they be groundless. 
Whether the reprisals would be carried out 


Commission Docket No. 58-22-V. 

Bureau of the Census, Population Bul- 
letin, P-B 10.” 

2 Names of individuals are withheld because 
almost without exception they demanded 
the assurance of anonymity as a condition 
precedent to talking with the interviewer. 

«Commission field notes. 
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or not, if prospective registrants believe they 
would be, the fear is a real deterrent to regis- 
tration. 


In 1950 the Negro population of some 
990,000 comprised about 45 percent of the 
State's population“ According to a survey 
made by Goy. James P. Coleman when he 
was the State's attorney general, some 22,000 
Negroes were registered to vote in 1954, or 
about 4 percent of the 1950 voting-age Ne- 
groes. Governor Coleman added that only 
8,000 of these paid their poll tax and were 
eligible to vote in 1955.” 

Racial disparities in voting appear to be 
wider in Mississippi than in any other State. 
According to the county-by-county survey." 
by a University of Mississippi graduate stu- 
dent referred to in the preceding chapter, 
there were 14 Mississippi counties with a 
total 1950 population of about 230,000, of 
whom 109,000 were Negroes, where not a 
single Negro was registered in 1955.% In six 
of these counties Negroes constituted a ma- 
jority of the population in 1950. In exactly 
half of the State’s 82 counties fewer than 1 
percent of voting-age Negroes were regis- 
tered; * in 63 counties fewer than 5 percent; 
in 73 counties fewer than 10 percent.“ 

In the survey of 13 counties conducted in 
the fall of 1956 by the State Times of Jack- 
son, Miss., a leading white newspaper, four 
counties were found to have the same num- 
ber of registered Negroes as found the year 
before by the university investigator; in 
seyen the number was slightly greater; in 
two it was smaller. 

In view of these statistics, of the serious 
allegations made about denials of the right 
to vote in Mississippi in congressional hear- 
ings in recent years, and of the complaints 
received by this Commission from seven Mis- 
sissippi counties, it is particularly unfortu- 
nate that the State's racial voting figures 
are fragmentary and unofficial. The Com- 
mission's firsthand investigations in eight 
counties demonstrated the need for the full 
facts on voting throughout the State. 

Six" of the eight counties from which 
complaints were received had more than 50 
percent Negro population in 1950," Com- 
mission investigators interviewed all com- 
plainants and numerous other Mississippi 


*Bureau of the Census, “Population Bul- 
letin, P-B 24.” 

w Testimony of Gov. James P. Coleman. 
Hearings before Subcommittee No. 5, House 
Judiciary Committee, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 
1957, pp. 736-739. See also CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 103, pt. 7, pp. 8602-8603, Gover- 
nor Coleman estimated that in the 1955 
primary there were 7,000 Negro voters and 
411,000 white. 

“Registration figures from James F. 
Barnes, “Negro Voters in Mississippi,” an 
unpublished manuscript submitted as a mas- 
ter’s thesis at the University of Mississippi, 
1955. Hereinafter cited as “Barnes.” 

12 Carroll, Chickasaw, Clarke, George, Issa- 
quena, Jefferson, Lamar, Montgomery, Nox- 
ubee, Pearl River, Tallahatchie, Tate, Wal- 
thall, Wayne; see footnote 11, supra. 

Amit, Attala, Calhoun, Clay, Copiah, De 
Soto (1 Negro registered out of 8,013 over 
age 21), Forrest, Grenada, Holmes, Hum- 
phreys, Jasper, Kemper, Marshall, Monroe, 
Neshoba, Panola, Rankin, Scott, Sharkey, 
Smith, Sunflower, Tunica, Webster, Wilkin- 
son, Winston, Yalobusha, Yazoo. ‘These are 
in addition to those listed in note 12, supra; 
see footnote 11, supra. 

™ Barnes, see footnote 11, supra. 

Survey by the State Times of Jackson, 
Miss., Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1956. 

1 Bolivar (68.5), Claiborne (74.8), Jeffer- 
son Davis (55.5), Leflore (68.2), Sunflower 
(68.1), and Tallahatchie (63.7). 

Bureau of the Census, “Population Bul- 
letin, P-B 24.” 
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citizens. The following summaries were de- 
rived from those interviews and from sub- 
mitted affidavits, along with 1950 census 
figures and 1955 registration estimates. 

Bolivar County (69 percent Negro; 21,805 
voting-age Negroes; 511 registered) 

Negro residents stated that they were 
given application blanks by the registrar, 
and that they were directed to write a sec- 
tion of the constitution of Mississippi. 
Further, they were directed to write “a rea- 
sonable interpretation” of the section which 
they had written Uniformly, the appli- 
cants were refused registration because they 
were advised, “Your replies won't do.” % 

One Negro reported that in 1956 he re- 
ceived, along with other tax bills, a poll tax 
bill, Until 1956, he had paid poll taxes. 
When he presented the bills for payment at 
the office of the deputy sheriff, he was asked 
by the deputy why he wanted to pay the 
poll tax, and replied that he wanted to reg- 
ister and vote. Thereupon, he said, the dep- 
uty threw the poll tax bill into the waste 
basket and accepted the money for the other 
taxes due. The next year, he related, the 
same disposal of the poll tax bill was made 
by the same deputy, who again told him to 
“pay the others.” In 1958 the Negro says 
he did not receive a poll tax bill. 

Sunflower County (68 percent Negro; 18,- 
949 voting-age Negroes; 114 registered) + 

Negro citizens stated that, when they tried 
to register, they were turned away. Some 
were told to come back because registrations 
were being “held up” while the legislature 
was “considering something.” This “some- 
thing” was presumably a proposed uniform 
policy of registration of Negroes which the 
Mississippi Legislature considered in early 
1958.4 

Tallahatchie County (64 percent Negro; 9,- 
235 voting-age Negroes; no Negro regis- 
tered) 3 

Negro citizens said that the sheriff's office 
refused to accept poll taxes from Negroes. 
They expressed fear of reprisals, and were 
reluctant to testify at all.: 

A public school principal in Charleston, 
Miss., was discharged after attempting to 
register and became a farmer. 

Leflore County (68 percent Negro; 17,893 
voting-age Negroes; 297 registered) .* 

One Negro Army veteran discharged as a 
technical sergeant, reported that he went to 
the courthouse and was asked by a female 
clerk what he wanted. “I want to register,” 
he said. “To register for the Army?” she 
asked. When he assured her he wanted to 
register to vote, she told him she didn’t have 
time because the court was meeting. She 
did, however, have him write his name and 
address on a slip of paper. Less than half 
an hour after his return home, two white 
men came to his door and asked him why he 
had tried to register. He replied that it was 
his duty. They told him that he was just 
trying to stir up trouble and advised him not 
to go back. He did return a week later, and 
again was told by the same clerk that she 
was busy. Fearful of reprisals, he stopped 
trying. 

Claiborne County (74 percent Negro; 4,728 
voting-age Negroes; 111 registered) 


1 Barnes, see footnote 11, supra. 

19 Commission field notes. 

% Ibid. 

* Population figures from “Bureau of Cen- 
sus, Population Bulletin, P-B 24.” Registra- 
tion figures from Barnes, see footnote 11, 
supra. 

* Commission field notes. 

* Same as footnote 21, supra. 

„ Commission field notes. 

3 Ibid. 

Same as footnote 21, supra. 

Commission field notes. 

Same as footnote 21, supra. 
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Negroes in sworn affidavits stated that they 
had been registered voters until 1957 when 
their names were removed from the registra- 
tion books, Their efforts to re-register have 
been unsuccessful. 

Jefferson Davis County (55 percent Negro; 
3,923 voting-age Negroes; 1,038 registered) .* 

Most of the sworn complaints were filed 
by Negroes who were registered voters until 
1956, when their names were removed from 
the registration books. Their efforts to re- 
register have been unsuccessful. 

Forrest County (29 percent Negro; 7,406 
voting-age Negroes; 16 registered) 

Forrest County, which has produced nu- 
merous voting complaints, has a relatively 
low Negro concentration, conspicuously high 
educational level, and significantly high av- 
erage income level. The registrar who served 
for many years until his recent death was a 
stanch advocate of white supremacy and 
steadfastly refused to register Negroes.™ 

One Negro tried 16 times to register— 
twice a year for 8 years. Each time the reg- 
istrar simply told him that he could not 
register. On the last occasion the citizen 
asked if there was any reason for this re- 
fusal. The registrar replied that there was 
no reason.” 

Another citizen, a minister with two de- 
grees from Columbia University, and a for- 
mer registered voter in Lauderdale County, 
Miss. (1952-57) and in New York City (1945- 
48), attempted twice to register in Forrest 
County. The second time the citizen ad- 
mitted he was a member of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. The clerk insisted that this was a 
communistic organization and said that the 
witness was “probably one of them.” “That 
means you are not going to register me,” 
said the witness. “You are correct,” replied 
the clerk.” 

Others stated that they had repeatedly 
tried separately and in groups to register, 
but that the registrar absented himself to 
avoid seeing them. Evasive answers were 
given by the registrar’s employees as to the 
whereabouts of the registrar. One witness 
was told to “register at the YMCA.” F, 

While waiting for the registrar: to return 
to his office, one Negro observed two white 
women being registered without question by 
the clerk who just previously had denied 
that she had the authority to register appli- 
cants. 

Another Negro when attempting to regis- 
ter was asked a variety of questions, includ- 
ing such things as “What is meant by due 
process of law?” “What is class assessment 
of land?” The registrar was not satisfied 
with the answers. 

Several years ago a group of 15 Negro resi- 
dents of Forrest County sought an injunc- 
tion against the registrar on the ground that 
he had “misconstrued” section 244 of the 
Mississippi constitution. This section pro- 
vides that a voter shall “be able to read any 
section of the constitution of this State; or 
he shall be able to understand the same when 
read to him or give a reasonable interpreta- 
tion thereof.” The registrar was charged 
with applying this section rigidly against 
Negro applicants but ignoring it as to white 
applicants. 

A lower court dismissed the action with- 
out prejudice, but the court of appeals re- 
versed with instruction to retain jurisdic- 
tion for a reasonable time until petitioners 
and W their administrative reme- 

es. 


2 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

31 Commission field notes. 

& Ibid. 

3 Ibid, 

* Peay et al. v. Coz, Registrar, 190 F. 2d 
123 (5th Cir. 1951), cert. denied, 342 U.S. 
896 (1951). 
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Clarke County (41 percent Negro; 3,849 
voting-age Negroes; no Negro registered) .* 

Virtually everyone interviewed here told 
how the registrar had refused to register 
them by saying that they should “watch the 
papers and see how the mess in Little Rock 
and the mess in Washington worked out.“ % 


TENNESSEE 


No county-by-county racial voting statis- 
tics were available. A 1957 study by the 
Southern Regional Council reported that 
some 90,000 or about 28 percent of the Ne- 
groes were registered in 1956. This study 
concluded that in only three counties in 
west ‘Tennessee—Haywood, Fayette, and 
Hardman—does intimidation pose a serious 
threat to Negro registration and that in most 
of the State Negroes can register freely.“ 
A Tennessee delegate to the Commission's 
Conference of State Advisory Committees 
also reported that in three counties Ne- 
groes are not registered. 

The Commission received complaints in- 
volving two of the above-named counties, as 
reported below. These happen to be the 
two counties in the State with Negro ma- 
jorities. It also investigated a complaint 
that Negroes were being denied the right to 
register and vote in Lauderdale County. The 
investigation revealed that the Lauderdale 
charge was without foundation. Local offi- 
cials gave courteous cooperation and assist- 
ance to staff representatives who examined 
the Lauderdale County records and found 
that Negroes apparently register and vote as 
freely as whites.” 

Haywood County“ (61 percent Negro; 
7,921 voting-age Negroes; no Negroes regis- 
tered). 

In early 1959 a resident of Haywood County 
filed an affidavit with the Commission stating 
that the county election commission had 
refused to register him because he is a 
Negro. He had a master’s degree and had 
taught school in the county. 

He stated that in June 1958 he attempted 
to register but was told by an employee in 
the registration office that the proper person 
to see was out and the time of her return 
uncertain. When the afflant returned sev- 
eral days later he was referred to the sheriff 
or county clerk. When the afflant presented 
a registration card from Decatur County 
(where he had lived the year before), the 
county clerk told him to go back to Decatur 
because “we have never registered any here.” 
The affant understood this to mean that no 
Negroes were registered in Haywood County. 

The chairman of the Haywood County 
Election Commission made an appointment 
with the affiant but failed to keep it. Later, 
when the affiant did see him, it was too late 
to register and vote at the next election. 
The affiant was unable to discover when the 
registration book would be open. 

When a representative of the Civil Rights 
Commission made inquiries, he was advised 
not to go to the home of the afflant because 
it might get him in trouble. Consequently, 
the representative met with the afflant and 
five other Negroes in Brownsville, Tenn.“ 

It appears that Negroes have not been 
permitted to register and vote in Haywood 
County for approximately 50 years. Repre- 
sentatives of this Commission were told that 
Negroes in the county own more land and 
pay more taxes than white persons but that 


Same as footnote 21, supra. 

Commission field notes. 

* Margaret Price, The Negro Voter in the 
South,” Southern Regional Council, Atlanta, 
1957. 

3 Haywood County, Fayette County. 

s Commission field notes. 

Bureau of the Census, “Population Bul- 
letin P-B42,” and Commission field investiga- 
tion. 

“ Commission field notes. 
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their rights are sharply limited: They must 
observe a strict curfew. They are not per- 
mitted to dance or to drink beer. They are 
not allowed near the courthouse unless on 
business. 

Commission representatives interviewed 
several public officials in Haywood County. 
They discovered that of the three members 
of the county election commission, one had 
died, one had resigned, and the certificate of 
appointment of the member who was still 
serving had expired approximately 3 weeks 
previously. The registration clerk had re- 
signed in October 1958 and had not been 
replaced, Consequently, there was no one 
legally authorized to register voters.“ 

Some white persons interviewed said that 
Negroes had never registered and were satis- 
fied with the status quo. A few officials 
denied that there would be any obstacles to 
Negroes’ registering but said the Negroes 
did not want to vote. Some said they were 
not sure what would happen if Negroes 
attempted to register.“ 

According to an Associated Press dispatch 
in the New York Times on July 29, 1959, a 
delegation of Negroes led by a Memphis 
lawyer protested to the State election com- 
mission that “No Negro has voted in Hay- 
wood County since Reconstruction.” The 
State election commission chairman, it was 
reported, stated that he would look into the 
complaint and do something about it. 

Fayette County (70 percent Negro; 8,990 
voting-age Negroes; 58 registered). 

Unlike Haywood County, there are a few 
Negroes registered in next door Fayette 
County. But the experience of 12 Negro 
war veterans who registered there in the 
fall of 1958 further discouraged Negroes in 
Haywood. 

Some of these Negro veterans were inter- 
viewed by Commission representatives. 
They stated that they had been subject to 
so much intimidation that only 1 of the 12 
actually voted and he doubted that his bal- 
lot was counted for he thought he had 
handed it to someone instead of dropping it 
in the box. Two others who went to the 
polls were said to have been frightened away 
when two sheriff's deputies approached 
them. One was told by his banker that 
something might happen to him if he tried 
to vote. One of the twelve who was in the 
hauling business, lost all of his customers 
and the police threatened to arrest any of 
his drivers found on the highway in his 
trucks.“ 

According to men interviewed, when a 
Negro registers the sheriff is quickly in- 
formed and he, in turn, informs the Negro’s 
landlord and employer. Those who register 
are soon discharged from their positions and 
ordered to move from their homes. The 
police arrest them and impose severe fines— 
as much as $65 on minor charges, it was 
alleged. They are unable to get credit. 
Their wages are garnisheed. Applications 
for GI loans to buy land are turned down 
by local lenders.“ 

Most of these allegations have not been 
verified as yet. An examination of the 
county voting records revealed that 58 
Negroes had registered; that 20 of these had 
registered in 1958 and 11 in 1959. Voting 
records found for 46 of the 58 Negro regis- 
trants showed that only 1 of them had voted 
in 1958, 12 in 1956, 1 in 1953, and 3 in 1952. 
Of the 46, 13 had never voted and 16 had 
registered after the 1958 election, so had had 
no opportunity to vote. 


© Ibid, 

a Ibid. 

“Ibid. 

Note 10 supra. 

* Commission field notes. 
* Ibid. 

a Ibid. 
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Under Tennessee law, any registered voter 
who fails to vote during 4 consecutive cal- 
endar years has his registration canceled and 
must reregister, If, because of fear of re- 
prisals, most of the Negroes who have reg- 
istered fail to vote, as appears to be happen- 
ing, after 4 years their registration is invalid. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

No official county-by-county racial voting 
statistics were available when the Commis- 
sion's State Advisory Committee undertook 
to collect them. Signed replies to question- 
naires from the State committee were re- 
ceived from boards of elections in 79 of the 
State’s 100 counties. They showed in 36 
counties a substantial increase in Negro reg- 
istration in 1958 over the estimate made by 
the Southern Regional Council in 1956; in 
10 counties there was a small decline; and 
in a number of others the figures were the 
first estimates of Negro voting available. 

The chairman of the North Carolina Ad- 
visory Committee, Mr. McNeill Smith, says 
that publication of these registration sta- 
tistics “is going to do a great deal to en- 
courage Negroes to register who may have 
assumed falsely from national publicity that 
they couldn't.“ 

While the report of the State advisory 
committee stressed that in some cases the 
figures reported by the county registrars were 
rough estimates and that some counties had 
not “purged their registration books for 20 
years so that the registration figures include 
a good many residents of the counties’ grave- 
yards,” it noted the “considerable disparity” 
in white and nonwhite registration. On the 
basis of the first 65 counties submitting sta- 
tistics, the State committee reported: 

“In 34 of the reporting counties less than 
30 percent of the Negroes of voting age are 
registered to vote. Less than 80 percent of 
the whites are registered in only 2 counties. 
In 54 * * * more than 70 percent of the 
whites are registered. The same relatively 
high degree of registration among Negroes 
is found in only 12 counties.” 

The State committee reported further that 
“low Negro registration corresponds to the 
8 of greatest Negro concentration in the 

The problem in North Carolina appears to 
be largely that of varying practices in ad- 
ministering the State’s literacy requirement. 
Would-be voters must be able to “read and 
write” any section of the constitution to the 
satisfaction of the registrar, who may have 
the applicant copy indicated sections or may 
dictate any section he chooses. The South- 
ern Regional Council study reports that un- 
der this broad discretion, in which a Negro’s 
ability to vote depends on the individual reg- 
istrar’s sense of justice, “Negroes may find 
it almost impossible to qualify in one county 
and comparatively easy in the next.” @ 

The chairman of the North Carolina State 
advisory committee notes that some persons 
feel that the literacy test “is applied un- 
fairly in some of the eastern counties,” al- 
though the committee had no evidence of 
this. The State committee has since then 
received one voting complaint making just 
this allegation. The complaint was from 
Greene County, one of the eastern counties 
that did not report its registration statistics 
to the State committee. The committee has 
forwarded the complaint to the Commission, 
but it has just begun to be processed, 

GEORGIA 

County-by-county racial registration sta- 
tistics, supplied by Georgia’s Secretary of 
State, show that, as the Commission's 
Georgia State Advisory Committee reported, 
“the range of voting conditions and the de- 
gree of minority participation in elections 


“Margaret Price, op. cit., supra, note 37. 
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varies widely.” According to these official 
statistics, some 161,082 Negroes were regis- 
tered in 1958, or about 26 percent of the 
State’s Negroes over 18, the voting age in 
Georgia. The State advisory committee re- 
ports that this is an increase from some 
125,000 Negroes registered in 1947, and that 
the increase is largely in urban areas where 
Negro voting is heaviest.” 

In 27 of the State’s 159 counties more than 
50 percent of the voting-age Negroes were 
registered in 1958. But in Baker County, 
with some 1,800 Negroes of voting age, none 
was registered; in Lincoln County only 3 
out of more than 1,500; in Miller, 6 out of 
more than 1,300; in Terrell, 48 out of 5,000. 
In 22 counties with sizable Negro popula- 
tions, fewer than 5 percent were registered. 

The Commission received no sworn com- 
plaints from Georgia, but in its Atlanta 
housing hearing it heard testimony about 
the relative success, noted above, of the drive 
to register Negro voters in Atlanta; about 
the correlation between this Negro vote and 
better housing conditions there; and about 
the contrasting voting and housing situa- 
tion in rural Georgia counties. It received 
in evidence and published studies made of 
the degree of Negro voting in six such 
counties. 

The Commission’s Georgia State Advisory 
Committee, while noting that “in few coun- 
ties, the Negro votes with the same ease and 
freedom as the white citizens,” stated that 
it “had access to reports on conditions in 
15 or 20 counties where undoubtedly the 
Negro wishing to register or vote has met 
difficulties.”** It listed some forms of dis- 
crimination faced by would-be Negro voters: 

“In a few places there is neither separation 
of voting boxes nor voting lines; however, 
in most places the white and Negro ballot 
boxes are readily identifiable. 

“The 1958 session of the general assembly 
passed a bill frankly designed to discourage 
Negro registrants. It poses 30 questions to 
the ‘illiterate voter,’ 20 of which must be 
answered correctly. Considerable discretion 
remains with the registrar in deciding who 
shall have to answer questions and whether 
the answers are correct. * * * 

“Laws requiring purging the names of vot- 
ers who have failed to vote in the past 2 
years are being applied throughout the State 
now. Those who fail to vote must seek rein- 
statement or must go through the entire 
registration procedure afresh. Here again 
there is room for the practice of local dis- 
crimination.” 5 

The Georgia committee gave an example 
of a registrar’s discretion. In Terrell County 
the chairman of the county board of reg- 
istrars gave as grounds for denying registra- 
tion to four Negro schoolteachers that in 
their reading test they “pronounced ‘equity’ 
as ‘eequity,’ and all had trouble with the 
word ‘original.’” The chairman of the reg- 
istrars said that he interpreted Georgia law 
to mean that applicants must “read so I can 
understand,” 5t 

The Georgia advisory committee concluded 
that, “While continued chipping away at dis- 
crimination may be expected in urban areas, 
subtle and sometimes not-so-subtle cam- 
paigns to reduce or discourage Negro vot- 
ing in those counties with heavy colored pop- 
ulations may be expected.” © 


™Commission’s Georgia State Advisory 
Committee report. 

* Commission's regional housing hearings 
(Atlanta section). 

"Commission’s Georgia State Advisory 
Committee report. 

en bid. 

* Ibid. 

"Commission's Georgia State Advisory 
Committee report. 


NEW YORK 

Today, it is estimated some 618,000 Ameri- 
can citizens who have migrated from the is- 
land Commonwealth of Puerto Rico live in 
New York City. About 190,000 of these peo- 
ple have lived there long enough to satisfy 
the State’s residence requirements for vot- 
ing.” But many of them are not permitted 
to vote because they cannot pass the New 
York State literacy test which provides that 
“no person shall become entitled to vote * * * 
unless such person is also able, except for 
physical disability, to read and write Eng- 
lish.” 58 

Approximately 59 percent of the Puerto 
Rican residents of New York read and write 
only Spanish; they are served by three Span- 
ish-language newspapers having a combined 
daily circulation of 82,000. One such per- 
son, Jose Camacho, a resident of Bronx Coun- 
ty, N. T., filed a suit against the election offi- 
cials in his home county seeking registra- 
tion to vote; he also filed a formal complaint 
with the Commission on Civil Rights. Cam- 
acho’s petition was denied by the Supreme 
Court of Bronx County, and at this writing 
was pending before the New York Court of 
Appeals.” 

Camacho’s contention is that denial of the 
right to vote because he and others similarly 
situated are not literate in the English lan- 
guage constitutes a denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws guaranteed by the 14th 
amendment. Fundamentally, his case rests 
upon provisions of the Treaty of Paris, by 
which war with Spain was concluded and 
Puerto Rico ceded to the United States. This 
treaty provided that the civil rights of the 
native inhabitants should be fixed by the 


* Commission's regional housing hearings, 
pp. 147-448, 152. 

* One year in the State, and 4 months in 
the county, city, or village, and 30 days in 
the election district, preceding the election, 
are required. 

Constitution of the State of New York, 
art. II, sec. 1. This provision was inserted 
by a constitutional amendment effective Jan. 
1, 1922. 

From a recent survey, which also dis- 
closed that 14 percent are literate in both 
Spanish and English, 14 percent in English 
alone, and the rest claim no reading habits 
even though the majority of them assert 
their literacy in Spanish. 

“Only one similar case in New York ap- 
pears in the law reports; it was decided be- 
fore the 1922 constitutional amendments and 
before the Congress granted American citi- 
zenship to inhabitants of Puerto Rico. In 
that case, too, a native of Puerto Rico sought 
to vote in New York. He had served with 
the U.S. Army of Occupation on the island, 
and had moved to New York in 1899; he 
claimed never to have declared allegiance to 
Spain, but to have adopted the nationality 
of the United States. The opinion in this 
case refers to both art. VI, sec. 3, and the 
14th amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. In denying the claim, re- 
liance is put upon Elk v. Wilkins, 112 US. 
94, which delineated the individual and col- 
lective methods of naturalization of citi- 
zens. Collective naturalization is as by the 
force of a treaty by which foreign territory 
is acquired.” The Court quotes from the 
Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898, by which 
Puerto Rico was ceded to the United States 
(sec. 9): “The civil rights and political 
status of the native inhabitants of the ter- 
ritories hereby ceded to the United States 
shall be determined by Congress. The Court 
concluded: “As the Congress had not then 
acted to provide collective naturalization 
and as there was no claim of citizenship by 
reason of birth or individual naturalization, 
the petitioner was denied registration as a 
voter.” People ex rel. Juarbe v. Board of 
Inspection, 67 N.Y.S 236 (Sup. Ct. 1900). 
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Congress, but left to the inhabitants the 
choice of adopting English or retaining 
Spanish as their official language." The 
Congress gave all inhabitants of Puerto Rico 
full American citizenship in 1917. The peo- 
ple chose Spanish as their language. But 
the U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that, The 
protection of the Constitution extends to all, 
to those who speak other languages as well as 
to those born with English on the tongue.“ @ 

Unlike the other voting complaints, that 
of Mr. Camacho raises legal rather than 
factual issues, and Mr. Camacho has filed a 
counterpart case in the courts. This Com- 
mission regards the courts as the proper 
tribunals for determination of legal issues. 
However, this Commission has found that 
Puerto Rican-American citizens are being 
denied the right to vote, and that these de- 
nials exist in substantial numbers in the 
State of New York. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1960. 
VOTING INFORMATION 

The following information is furnished as 
requested: 

1. Narrative presentation of incidents in- 
volving denials of the right to vote in selected 
counties in Alabama and parishes in Louisi- 
ana. 

2. Memorandum containing statistics by 
county relative to voting complaints received 
since the publication of the report of the 
Commission. 

3. The most recent voting registration 
figures by race available for the Southern 
States. 

SPECIFIC INSTANCES OF THE DENIAL OF THE 

RicHT To VoTE IN ALABAMA AND LOUISIANA 


ALABAMA 


In 1950 the Negro voting age population of 
516,245 comprised about 30 percent of the 
total voting age population. According to 
unofficial sources some 73,000 Negroes were 
registered to vote in 1958, or about 14 per- 
cent of the 1950 voting-age Negroes. 

Alabama has 67 counties. In 12 counties, 
Negroes constituted a majority of the 1950 
voting-age population. In two of these 
counties no Negro was registered to vote in 
1958. In 7 of the other 10 counties, the 
number of Negroes registered in 1958 was 
fewer than 5 percent of the county’s 1950 
voting-age Negro population. 

At the time of the Alabama hearing, a 
total of 91 legally sufficient complaints had 
been received from 6 counties all of which, 
except Montgomery County (4,490), con- 
tain majority Negro populations. 

The following summaries were derived 
from personal interviews held with each 
complainant, testimony of witnesses and ex- 
amination of voting records in certain coun- 
ties. 

Macon County: 44 percent Negro; 14,539 
voting-age Negroes; 1,218 Negroes registered 
(8.4 percent). 

Macon County ranks first in the State in 
the proportion of its Negroes age 25 or over 
who have at least a high school education, 
and in the percentage of Negroes registered 
who hold college degrees. Macon County 


“It is interesting to note the bilingual 
character of many of the documents pertain- 
ing to the establishment of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico—e.g., resolutions 22 
and 23, Constitutional Convention of Puerto 
Rico, Laws of Puerto Rico, Ann., pp. 129- 
131—and their approval in Public Law 447, 
82d Cong., ibid., pp. 132-134. 

“ Meyer v. State of Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390, 
401 (1923); compare Farrington v. T. Ko- 
kushige, 273 U.S. 284 (1927), where it is said, 
“The Japanese parent has the right to direct 
the education of his own child without un- 
reasonable restrictions; the Constitution pro- 
tects him as well as those who speak another 
tongue.” 
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was found to have a consistent practice 
among its registrars to abdicate their official 
responsibilities by refusing to function at all 
or by functioning only at sporadic intervals, 
thereby precluding Negroes from registering 
at designated times. Furthermore, the ap- 
propriate ting authorities of the State 
have failed to discharge their duty of as- 
suring uninterrupted operation of the board 
of registrars. It must, however, be pointed 
out that when appointments have been made 
to the board, many of them have been de- 
clined. 

Even when the board of was 
functioning, Negroes were confronted with 

many formidable obstacles. Chief among 
them was the board regulation that ap- 
plicants for registration must be accom- 
panied by a voucher who is a registered 
voter and who must testify to the applicant’s 
identify and qualifications. But a voter may 
vouch for only two applicants per year. It 
was estimated that at the current rate, ac- 
to the number of Negroes presently 
registered, it would take 203 years to register 
all of the county's registered adult Negroes 
because it is virtually impossible for a Ne- 
gro to obtain a white voucher. 

From the testimony adduced at the Ala- 
bama hearing it was concluded that two of 
the principal tactics employed by the regis- 
tration board are: its requirement that Ne- 
gro applicants read and copy long articles of 
the U.S. Constitution, and, its failure to is- 
sue certificates of registration to Negroes im- 
mediately upon proper completion of the ap- 
plication form. 

One witness at this hearing who had fin- 
ished 2 years of college testified that he 
needed 2% to 3 hours to fill out the long 
complicated questionnaire and otherwise 
complete his application. Another witness, 
a college graduate, told the Commission that 
in copying the part of the Constitution as- 
signed to her, she filled 814 pages. 

Barbour County: 53 percent Negro; 7,158 
voting age Negroes; 450 Negroes Tegistered 
(6.3 percent). 

Investigation of complaints emanating 
from this county reveal that the registrars 
ordinarily asked a few questions of the ap- 
plicant, such as: “Who is the probate judge?” 
“who is the circuit judge?” “How many rep- 
resentatives are there in the legislature?” 
If these questions are answered to the satis- 
faction of the registrar, the applicant is giv- 
en a questionnaire to complete. 

If errors are found on the questionnaire 
it is returned with the statement, “You 
made a mistake,“ but the error is not identi- 
fied, No record is kept of the total number 
of applicants, and the forms are usually 
destroyed 30 days after filing. 

Examination of the voting records revealed 
that one accepted white applicant had 
answered the question, “Will you give aid 
and comfort to the enemies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment or the government of Alabama?” 
with the following reply: “No, unless neces- 
sary.” Another white applicant answered 
this question, “Give the names of the places, 
respectively, where you have lived during 
the last 5 years, and the name or names by 
which you have been known during this 
time,” with: “All the people of Clayton.” 

Bullock County: 74 percent Negro; 5,425 
voting age Negroes; 5 Negroes registered 
(0.09 percent). 

The voucher system was found to be the 
principal Bullock County device for denying 
Negroes the right to vote. A voucher, white 
or Negro, is permitted to vouch for only three 
applicants in any 3-year period. The record 
of one white voucher showed that he had 
vouched for three white applicants, all of 
whom had been registered on July 1, 1957. 
This card bore the notation “three strikes 
out.” The card of one of the five Negro 
registrants showed that he had vouched for 
three Negro applicants, none of whom was 
registered. Under this system, the rejection 
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of three applicants supported by each of the 
five qualified Negro voters in the county 
would mean a 3-year wait before the re- 
maining 5,420 voting age Negroes in the 
county could even apply for registration. 

Dallas County: 65 percent Negro; 18,145 
voting age Negroes; 520 Negroes registered 
(2.9 percent). 

The board of registrars allows Negroes to 
complete application forms, but does not 
require examination. Negro applicants are 
not notified by the board as to the disposition 
of their applications. 

Some Negro applicants ostensibly possess- 
ing the statutory qualifications have each 
filed several applications, and one individual 
filed 30 applications. Of that group, none 
have heard from the board with respect to 
any applications filed. Although the board 
accepts applications from Negroes, it has 
registered but 2 out of approximately 800 
applicants in the past 5 years. 

Lowndes County: 82 percent Negro; 6,512 
voting age Negroes; no Negroes registered. 

Investigation of denials of the right to 
vote in this county reveals that for many 
years no Negroes have attempted to register. 
Not a single Negro is in fact registered. 
Fear of physical harm, combined with eco- 
nomic pressure, including threats to call 
loans, failure to grant loans, and economic 
coercion leveled upon Negro businessmen, 
comprise the basic reasons why Negroes have 
not attempted to register. Fear of loss of 
employment, especially among schoolteach- 
ers and administrators, is also a serious 
deterrent to attempts to register. From 
1954 to 1958, no white applicant seeking 
registration was rejected. 

Wilcox County: 79 percent Negro; 8,218 
voting age Negroes; no Negroes registered. 

Only one Negro has attempted to register 
in this county in recent history and was un- 
successful in his attempt. Other Negroes 
attempting registration were thwarted by 
conflicting instructions from officials as to 
where and how applications should be pro- 
cured and submitted. Substantial fears 
among the Negro population, including fear 
of economic reprisal and extending to fears 
of physical violence have deterred potential 
Negro applicants from attempting registra- 
tion. 


LOUISIANA 


According to figures published by the sec- 
retary of state of Louisiana, there were 132,- 
506 Negroes registered in 1959 and 828,686 
whites. Voting-age Negroes in 1950 com- 
prised about 30 percent of the voting-age 
population; in 1959 they comprised 13 per- 
cent of the registered voters. In 18 of the 
States 64 parishes more than half of the 
1950 voting-age Negroes were registered. But 
in four parishes in which voting-age Negroes 
far outnumbered voting-age whites—East 
Carroll, Madison, Tensas, and West Felici- 
ana—no Negro was registered in 1959. In 
nine other parishes with substantial voting- 
age Negro population, fewer than 5 percent of 
voting-age Negroes were registered. More- 
over, in 46 of the 64 parishes, the number of 
registered Negroes had declined since 1956, 
in some cases by dramatic proportions such 
as in Red River where the number dropped 
from 1,360 to 16, or St. Landry, from 13,060 
to 7,821, or Webster, from 1,776 to 83. In 
only 14 parishes had Negro registration in- 
creased; in each case the increases were rela- 
tively slight. 

Testimony which complaining witnesses 
were prepared to offer at the Shreveport 
hearing, plus the Commission’s own investi- 
gation indicated three major techniques em- 
ployed to deny the right to vote. 

First, in Madison and East Carroll parishes, 
both of which have majority Negro popula- 
tion, no Negro was registered or had ever 
been registered. An effective bar to Negro 
registration is the requirement exacted by 
the registrars that each prospective regis- 
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trant obtain two registered voters of the 
parish, and since no white person (with one 
exception) would vouch for a prospective 
Negro registrant, the complainants were ef- 
fectively stalled. One of the witnesses, a 
former Army sergeant and still an active 
reservist had fought on the Normandy 
beaches, been awarded four battle stars; 
was adequately educated and apparently well 
qualified to vote. 

Second, in eight of the parishes surround- 
ing and including Shreveport (De Soto, Cad- 
do, Red River, Bossier, Webster, Bienville, 
Claiborn, and Ouachita) three have ma- 
jority Negro populations and the remainder 
have populations running from 33 to 49 per- 
cent Negro. Among the 3 parishes hav- 
ing majority Negro populations, De Soto has 
6,859 voting-age Negroes with 498 registered; 
Red River has 2,917 voting-age Negroes with 
16 registered; and Claiborne has 6,277 voting- 
age Negroes with 15 registered. In all of 
these parishes Negroes have been excluded 
from registration by preliminary questions 
before even receiving an application form. 
These people included veterans, professional 
persons and educators. In some of these 
parishes Negroes who had been registered for 
some years were purged from the rolls. Upon 
attempting to reregister they were met with 
the rigid standards arbitrarily imposed as a 
result of a campaign initiated by the joint 
legislative committee of the Louisiana Legis- 
lature in December 1958 and extending to 
January and February 1959. The announced 
purpose of the chairman of this committee 
was to reduce Negro registration in the State 
from 130,000 to 13,000. 

Third, in Washington parish, comprised 
of a 32-percent Negro population and with a 
Negro voting- age population of 6,105, over 
1,300 of approximately 1,500 Negro regis- 
trants were stricken from the rolls on the 
basis of challenges filed by members of the 
citizen’s council of that parish, Virtually 
all of the Negroes whose names were moyed 
from the rolls had been challenged by four 
white residents of Washington parish. The 
most common basis for these challenges was 
alleged errors in spelling on the application 
forms. Investigations revealed that the 
challengers themselves misspelled words 
when filling out the challenging affidavits. 
A striking example of this occurrence is the 
situation in which a challenger, in disquali- 
fying a registrant for misspelling a word, 
alleged the reason to be “error in spilling.” 


VOTING STATISTICS 
ALABAMA 


The tables printed in the 1959 report for 
Alabama are the latest available. The staff 
director personally visited the offices of the 
secretary of state of Alabama. He was per- 
mitted to see such voting registration rec- 
ords as are on file in that office. The regis- 
tration figures are divided only according to 
sex and are reported only upon an annual 
basis—there is no cumulative collection of 
statistics; furthermore, not all of the coun- 
ties are reported. Consequently, on the basis 
of the staff director's firsthand examination 
of the records, it can be said that there are 
no Official statewide voting registration fig- 
ures by State suitable for publication. 

ARKANSAS 

The tables printed in the book for Arkan- 
sas were official figures secured through the 
good offices of the State advisory committee. 
Since they were official no effort was made 
to bring them up to date. These figures 
printed in the 1959 report are the latest 
available. 

FLORIDA 

The official Florida figures are included in 
the 1959 report. Hon. R. A. Gray, sec- 
retary of state of Florida, was most 
tive in furnishing this office a list of reg- 
istered voters of the State of Florida as of 
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October 3, 1959. These figures have been re- 
compiled and submitted so as to appear in 
the same form of chart as that published in 
the Commission’s 1959 report. A copy of 
this chart is attached. 
GEORGIA 

Hon, Ernest Vandiver personally secured 
and sent to the staff director a copy of a 
compilation of registered voters revised in 
1958 on file in the office of the secretary of 
state which gives the latest figures which 
the State has. Governor Vandiver advised 
the staff director that there will be no new 
figures until after July of 1960. 

LOUISIANA 

The figures printed in the 1959 report are 
up to date through 1959. In our discussion 
with Mr. Fowler, we learned that compila- 
tions of statistics were made at the end of 
April and November of each year. Our 
figures do not indicate which month’s com- 
pilation we secured but it seems probable 
that it was the April 1959 compilation. 
Since these were official figures, up to date 
through 1959, and in view of the litigation 
presently before the Supreme Court, no effort 
was made to secure any later official statistics, 

MISSISSIPPI 

The Mississippi tables with corrections 
noted herein represents the latest figures 
available. Table 10 appearing on page 50 of 
the report contains an error. In the third 
regular paragraph the statement should read 
the number of nonwhites registered in 1950 
representing 4.42 percent, rather than 3.89 
percent as stated. The number of Negroes 
registered in Newton should be 52 rather than 
$2 as stated. The percent of nonwhites reg- 
istered in Rankin County should be 0.5 in- 
stead of 0.4; Stone County should be 3.4 in- 


County 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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stead of 3.3, and should be substituted for 
those presently appearing in the book. 

The staff director personally sought to 
secure statewide voter registration figures by 
race in the State capital. He learned that, 
since the time of the survey conducted by 
former Governor Coleman in 1954, the law 
requiring a compilation of such statistics has 
been repealed. Under present circumstances, 
voter registration figures by race might possi- 
bly be secured only through the coopera- 
tion of the respective sheriffs of the several 
counties in the State. The then Governor, 
Hon. James P. Coleman, personally 
assured the staff director that he would 
utilize his good offices as Governor to secure 
these figures from his several county sheriffs, 
and send these figures to the staff director of 
the Commission on Civil Rights. He rep- 
resented that this would be accomplished 
within a period of 2 to 3 weeks. Although a 
period of time substantially in excess of that 
mentioned by the former Governor of Missis- 
sippi has elapsed, no official voter registra- 
tion figures by race for the State of Missis- 
sippi have yet been received in the office of 
the Commission on Civil Rights. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

The figures for South Carolina which ap- 
pear in the report are the latest available, 
According to a letter received from Harry C. 
Walker, legal assistant to Gov. Ernest F. 
Hollings, dated January 26, 1960, the accu- 
racy of these figures is not questioned, as no 
effort has been made by the State to check 
behind the figures submitted by the various 
boards. It does not appear that any more 
recent or reliable statistics are available. 


TEXAS 


The figures printed in the 1959 report for 
Texas are the latest available. The total 


North Carolina registration statistics 


Total 
population, 
1950 


71, 220 36, 001 42, 383 
14, 554 7, 424 5, 825 
8, 155 4, 570 6, 147 
26, 781 8, 064 18, 050 
21, 878 11, 628 13, 480 
13, 352 6,673 7, 056 
37. 134 13, 703 19, 740 
26, 439 6, 464 6, 762 
29, 703 9, 132 7, 826 

119, 238 6, 742 1 10, 000 
124, 403 68, 718 75, 621 
45, 518 24, 231 28) 500 
63, 783 32, 875 16, 894 
43, 352 21; 700 121,110 
5.223 1, 951 11.745 
23.050 12.277 14.75 
20, 870 6, 020 6, 764 
61,794 32, 709 133,000 
25, 392 10, 512 110, 400 
12) 40 4.210 3.802 
6.6000 3, 13,000 
64, 357 28. 26, 374 
50; 621 14, 000 
48, 823 1 
96, 006 
6, 201 
5, 405 
62, 244 
15, 420 
41, 074 

101, 639 
51, 
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amount of poll taxes collected by each 
county is certified to the comptroller of pub- 
lic accounts by the respective counties. Hon. 
Zolley Steakley, secretary of state of the State 
of Texas, advised the staff director that it 
would be approximately 2 months before the 
final poll tax report would be received, after 
which the comptroller would compile a list 
of poll tax collections by counties. It 
should be noted that the secretary of state's 
reply made no reference to any statistics on 
poll tax exemption, which is reflected in the 
present statistical compilation. Apparently 
such figures must be secured directly from 
each of the 254 counties. 


VIRGINIA 


The statistics included in the 1959 report 
are official. They were secured from the 
secretary of state of the State of Virginia 
through the good offices of the Virginia Ad- 
visory Committee. They are up to date 
through 1958. No effort was made to secure 
more recent official figures; and, in all like- 
lihood, figures for 1960 probably are not 
available since the time for payment of poll 
taxes has not yet expired. 


No figures at all are available on the regis- 
tration of voters by race in this State, as 
reported by Mr. Rosenfeld following discus- 
sion with the attorney general of the State 
in 1959, and no statistics at all have been 
prepared or published. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Figures are being prepared to reflect the 
most recent information available through 
the good offices of State advisory committee, 
which is still checking the accuracy of fig- 
ures from some 12 counties. Appropriate 
notation on the form will indicate these 
counties. 


g 75 
21.7 
100. 0 21.2 
99.8 6.5 
100.0 36.4 
100.0 31.1 
100.0 22.9 
100.0 7, 016 7.9 
85.7 5, 496 17.7 
100. 0 3, 322 24.1 
100. 0 9, 950 58.3 
100.0 1, 824 82.2 
51.7 5, 169 12.8 
97.3 1, 574 33.7 
89. 4 991 15.6 
100. 0 1, 599 30.2 
100.0 4, 383 20. 5 
100.0 2,878 69.5 
99.3 3, 936 15.2 
100.0 172 100.0 
92. 5 2, 681 15.0 
94.2 44 130 68.2 
91.3 6, 652 2, 930 44.0 
79.4 7.897 2, 500 31.7 
58.1 8, 446 1, 800 21.3 
53. 3 14, 275 4, 034 28. 3 
100.0 1, 102 161 14.6 
100.0 241 48 20.0 
100.0 41,784 50.1 
92.5 3 780 68,2 
100.0 11,239 16.9 
89.1 , 101 12, 209 60.7 
48.2 12, 845 839 6.5 
91.9 25,027 12, 730 50.9 
83. 6 6, 643 1, 500 22.6 
86.7 8, 163 12, 000 100.0 
81.4 2, 344 150 6.4 
96.5 113 50 0 
79.6 7,179 1,411 19.7 
92.4 3, 690 300 8.1 
76.0 22, 309 7, 755 34.8 
90.3 14, 350 , 537 10.7 
58.8 5, 924 600 10.1 
84.2 488 1350 71. 7 
100.0 1,319 386 29.3 
100.0 6, 201 180 2.9 
100, 0 4, 201 $727 17.3 
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No Negroes live in Graham County—chairman, county board of elections. 
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Florida registration statistics—Continued 


White popu- Percent white} Nonwhite | Nonwhites | Percent non- 2 
County Total popu- | lation over | Whites ion | registered, | white popu- | not identi- | 
lation, 21, 1950 tered, 1959 over 21, 1950 lation over | fied by race, | 
21 registered 1959 | 
| 
3, 988 7, 219 6, 394 326 139 43 il | 
11, 872 5,776 7, 866 1100 1. 764 649 37 124 | 
645 12, 994 9, 784 75 5, 843 2, 429 42 22 
10, 413 2, 395 1,910 3, 272 301 9 0 
3, 440 1,701 1,891 1100 176 0 0 2 
30, 340 18. 360 17, 651 5, 110 1.258 25 ll 
23, 404 12, 506 16, 228 1100 017 1,147 38 97 
51, 590 19, 281 15, 708 81 11.213 4.314 38 7 
10, 637 4, 200 2,711 2,107 249 12 8 
3. 182 1, 452 1.711 1100 0 0 0 
14.107 4, 480 , 651 81 3,151 945 30 0 | 
34, 704 18, 836 19, 873 1100 4,425 957 22 406 
38, 187 15, 261 12, 757 8, 387 3, 065 37 58 
7, 807 3, 972 5,915 1100 1, 374 617 45 0 
29, 957 17,117 10, 62 2, 043 1, 662 81 42 
12, 811 5, 078 5, 051 2, 123 1, 230 00 10 
27, 533 14, 396 15, 522 1100 1,177 651 55 99 
3, 454 1, 686 2, 137 1100 406 558 1100 0 
114, 950 63, 527 60, 951 14. 321 3, 266 23 599 
11, 406 7, 214 7, 430 1100 958 353 37 84 
114, 688 57, 518 71, 645 1100 22, 253 6, 977 3¹ 592 
20, 529 11. 13, 684 1100 1,713 668 39 126 
159, 249 108, 183 148, 313 1100 12, 118 4,955 41 3, 832 | 
123, 997 62, 21 57, 102 92 15, 492 5, 661 37 390 
23, 615 } 11, 609 1100 5,199 2, 118 41 2⁴ 
24, 998 11, 007 10, 106 92 5, 053 2, 023 40 58 | 
20, 180 . 10, 936 1100 3, 732 1. 882 50 99 | 
18, 554 9, 259 9, 242 99.9 928 655 71 53 
28, 827 17, 520 22, 373 1100 2, 896 774 27 385 
26, 883 9, 892 10, 415 1100 6, 881 1,928 28 162 
11, 330 5, 044 4, 335 86 1. 703 600 35 14 | 
16, 986 6, 769 5, 329 2, 606 410 16 18 | 
10, 416 4,142 4, 266 1100 1,945 69 35 10 | 
8, 906 3, 842 2,491 65 2, 453 0 0 0 
74, 229 41, 392 46,712 1 100 10, 415 5, 250 50 335 
5, 258 2, 021 1, 760 87 833 433 52 3 
14,725 7,310 6, 325 87 1,051 662 63 7 
11, 888 438 5, 508 1100 1,056 725 63 6 
2, 771, 305 1, 456, 716 21,512, 515 1100 366, 797 152, 675 41.6 15,519 


Population shifts, inmigrat ion changes in age of population, or failure to strike the of state does not identify the race of those persons affiliated with other political parties, 
names of deceased or departed registrants have resulted in percentage calculations in or those not affiliated with either of the 2 major parties. The number of such persons 
N of . at py ae — at pers as 12 oe s 1 cases in each county is indicated in the last column, and totals 15,519 for the State, 

1 mt iss , but should not necessarily en to mean tha persons 

eligible for the suffrage are registered. For the same reasons, the percentage figures Population figures are from Bureau of Census, 1950. Registration figures are from 
shown throughout the table, for both white and Negro registration, cannot be con- the secretary of state of Florida, and are published regularly. 

sidered as absolutes, but are of value for comparative purposes only. 

2 Totals of both whites and Negroes registered represent only those regis- 
tered as members of the 2 major national political parties, The report of the tary 


Georgia registration statistics 


Percent 1950, non- 1958, non- 
1950, whites | Whites reg- | whites over | whites over | whites reg- 
over 18 istered, 1958 | 18 registered 18 istered 


County 


14, 003 6, 296 6, 612 100. 0 1, 361 1,140 84 
7, 362 3. 139 4, 164 100. 0 897 797 89 
8, H0 4,428 6,105 100. 0 555 22 4 
5,952 1,362 1,670 100. 0 1,817 0 0 

29, 706 14, 479 7,675 53.0 8, 450 2,618 31 
6,935 3, 882 4,420 100. 0 228 44 19 

13, 115 7,205 5, 858 81.0 1,303 312 24 

27, 370 14, 226 11,239 79.0 3, 304 1, 203 35 

14, 879 6,481 3, 797 61.0 2, 655 930 35 

13, 966 6, 985 4,177 60.0 1, 106 403 36 

114, 079 50,674 26, 124 52.0 25, 993 4,913 19 
9,218 3,865 3, 346 87.0 1, 588 45 3 
6, 387 3,051 3.707 100.0 465 226 47 

18,100 5, 755 4, 321 75.0 4,675 695 15 
5, 965 2.100 1,972 91.0. 1,267 817 65 

24,740 9, 553 7,899 83.0 4.752 1, 300 29 

23, 458 4, 592 3, 664 80.0 8,782 427 5 
9,079 3, 288 3, 810 100.0 2, 161 1,437 67 
8, 578 1,812 1, 682 93.0 3,221 132 4 
7,322 2,247 2, 606 100.0 2,053 „385 68 
8, 063 8, 233 3, 195 99.0 1,480 1,174 79 

34,112 17, 861 13, 680 77.0 3, 585 925 26 

15, 146 9, 008 9, 938 100.0 181 70 39 

2.009 2, 293 100.0 775 40 5 
63, 849 36, 943 58.0 38, 310 9, 250. a 

7, 504 284 4.0 1,431 8 55 
12, 008 11.250 94.0 1,027 1.011 98 
750 12, 361 12, 879 100.0 474 190 40 
550 19, 618 14, 255 73.0 6,210 3, 136 51 
S44 1,224 1,013 83.0 2. 151 u 4 
872 12, 258 11,441 93.0 2,075 477 23 
„007 2, 305 2.420 100. 0 1,216 319 26 

61, 830 35, 297 28, 134 80.0 3.929 1. 908 49 

23, 961 10, 517 10, 058 96.0 3.137 942 30 

33, 999 15, 685 13, 000 83.0 4, 393 965 22 
9, 525 3,171 3.423 100. 0 2, 446 510 21 

12, 201 5, 261 6,000 100. 0 1,846 500 27 

27, 786 11, 517 11, 597 100.0 5,776 1,647 29 
6,080 1, 647 1, 496 91.0 1,798 155 9 

17, 663 6, 368 4, 785 75.0 4, 383 721 16 
7,364 4, 087 3, 678 90.0 71 40 56 
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Georgia registration stalistics—Continued 


1950, whites | Whites reg- 
over 18 istered, 1958 


p 
$ 
SB 


8, 308 2, 027 2, 517 
7, 318 4, 245 4,944 
25,078 11, 698 5.487 
38, 198 22. 403 23, 324 
20, 230 9, 024 6, 873 
30, 289 13, 40 11, 418 
8, 799 2, 152 2.000 
21,012 8, 934 6, 696 
14, 248 6, 659 7, 931 
4, 081 949 934 
6, 712 2,808 3, 157 
5,951 3, 296 3, 932 
34, 432 20, 291 15, 920 
10, 167 4,003 3, 059 
12, 388 3.634 3,304 
9, 781 3, 260 3, 041 
19, 357 5,975 5, 855 
1, 554, 784 1, 127, 939 
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Percent 1950, non- 1958, non- | Percent non- 


whites over | whites over | whites reg- | whites over 
18 registered 18 tered 18 regis- 
tered 
100.0 2, 583 348 14 
100.0 0 . 
47.0 3, 827 466 12 
100.0 1,401 1,127 80 
76.0 3. 199 805 25 
82.0 4, 495 2, 318 62 
93.0 2, 823 195 7 
79.0 6, 389 1, 704 27 
100.0 1, 649 1, 439 87 
98.0 1, 206 0 0 
100.0 1, 084 435 40 
100.0 193 189 98 
79.0 865 857 99 
76.0 1, 836 230 13 
93.0 3, 734 290 8 
93, 0 2, 619 411 16 
98.0 4,802 6 
72.5 623, 458 158, 082 25.3 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to finish my remarks, and then I 
will yield to my colleague from Illinois. 

Mr. President, all this shows a pattern, 
in a number of our States, of deprivation 
of the right to vote. This, occurring in 
this day and age, is intolerable and un- 
acceptable, in my opinion, to the Ameri- 
can people. 
` TI believe the outcome of this debate 
must be, inevitably, a law which will 
eliminate that kind of situation from our 
body politic. I deeply hope the Senators 
from each of the States affected will read 
carefully what is to be printed in the 
Recorp, again with a view toward telling 
us how they account for what has hap- 
pened and what they think ought to be 
done about it, from their own points of 
view. 

I now yield to my colleague from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would it be appro- 
priate to put in the Recorp at this point 
a quotation from page 52 of the report 
of the President’s Commission on Civil 
Rights, as follows: 

The figures showing 16 counties where 
Negroes constituted a majority of the voting- 
age population in 1950 but where not a single 
Negro was registered at last report, and show- 
ing 49 other Negro-majority counties with a 
few but less than 5 percent of voting-age 
Negroes registered, indicate something more 
than the lower status and level of achieve- 
ment of the rural southern Negro. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
invite attention to the pertinent fact 
that in Alabama in 1950 the Negro vot- 
ing age population of 516,245 comprised 
about 30 percent of the total voting age 
population. 

According to the best information we 
can get, some 73,000 Negroes were regis- 
tered to vote in 1958, or about 14 per- 
cent. Alabama has 67 counties. In 12 
counties Negroes constituted a majority 
of the 1950 voting age population. In 
two of these counties no Negroes were 
registered to vote in 1958. In 7 of the 
‘other 10 counties, the number of Negroes 
registered to vote in 1958 was fewer than 
5 percent of the county's 1950 voting 
age population. 

At the time of the Alabama hearing 
before the Federal Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, a total of 91 legally sufficient com- 
plaints had been received from 6 coun- 
ties, all of which, except Montgomery 


County, contained majority Negro popu- 
lations. 

Mr. President, I have put that infor- 
mation into the Recor to provide some 
color and climate to the nature of our 
debate and to indicate the urgency, in 
the fundamental interests of our people, 
of passage of a bill in regard to what we 
are discussing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
permit me to quote some figures from 
page 50 of the report of the President’s 
Commission on Civil Rights. The Com- 
mission states that of the total 1950 
voting age population of 1,208,063, 
497,354, or 41 percent of the voting popu- 
lation, were nonwhite. In 1954, the total 
of nonwhite registered voters in Mis- 
sissippi was 22,000, and this represented 
in that year 3.89 percent of the total 
1950 population of voting age nonwhites. 
So approximately 4 percent of the non- 
whites of voting age were registered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
for bringing that to my attention. 

Mr. KEATING and Mr. HART ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield first to my col- 
league from New York, and then I will 
yield to my colleague from Michigan. 

Mr. KEATING. It may well be what I 
mention is included in the compilation 
which the Senator is making a part of 
the Recorp, but whether it is or not, 
I think two of these items deserve spe- 
cial emphasis. 

The first is the voucher system, which 
is in use at least in Alabama in cases 
even where registrars are properly func- 
tioning. 

Under this system a person cannot 
vote unless he is accompanied by an 
already registered voter. So this process 
feeds upon itself. A registered voter can 
vouch for only two applicants a year; 
and in at least one county, Macon Coun- 
ty, the evidence shows that in recent 
years not a single white elector has 
vouched for a Negro applicant. 

That is the site of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, one of the fine educational insti- 
tutions of this country, where the pro- 
portion of Negroes of age 25 and over 
who have at least a high school education 
is the highest of any in the State, and 
where the percentage of Negro residents 


holding college degrees is the highest in 
any of the States. 

Let me touch upon one other matter, 
having to do with the State of Tennessee. 
In Tennessee, it is true that the intimi- 
dation of Negroes in voting has taken 
place in only three counties, which is a 
comparatively creditable performance. 
But I believe the evidence showed that 
in Fayette County in 1958 there existed 
a condition which should cause all of 
us, no matter what our position is on 
this issue, to be pretty disturbed. 

When 12 Negro war veterans endeav- 
ored to register they were so intimidated 
when they appeared to vote that only 1 
of the 12 actually voted, and he ex- 
pressed doubt that his ballot was count- 
ed, because he believed that he had 
handed it to someone instead of drop- 
ping it in the box. Two of them were 
frightened away when some deputy 
sheriffs approached them. One was told 
by his banker that something might 
happen to him if he tried to vote. 
Another, who was in the hauling busi- 
ness, lost all his customers, and the po- 
lice threatened to arrest any of his driy- 
ers found on the highway in his trucks. 

These were men who had fought for 
their country, men who had fought side 
by side with their white brothers. When 
they sought to exercise their franchise 
they were deprived of that privilege. 

I believe that that really distressing 
situation lends emphasis to the need for 
some Federal legislation to insure that 
those who fight for their country and 
are ready to die for their country 
should have the right to vote for those 
who are to conduct the affairs of their 
country. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
for his very eloquent and affirmative 
contribution. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. First, let me express the 
belief that the statement made today by 
the senior Senator from New York is 
all to the good in the development of an 
understanding of the basic issues. 

However, with respect to the point he 
now proposes, and is developing in pre- 
liminary fashion, namely, the best and 
most effective approach to the develop- 
ment of an instrument which will insure 
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the broadest possible participation at the 
ballot box by all our citizens, would it 
not be fairer to those of us who advo- 
cate civil rights legislation to insist at 
this point, at the very outset, that while 
we seek a device which is wholly consti- 
tutional and efficient, we seek a device 
aimed at mass disenfranchisement. 
What we are looking for is a device 
which will permit mass enfranchisement. 

I ask these questions because early in 
the debate I sensed the development of 
the thought that if we could find a very 
refined, precise, and procedurally lengthy 
system, we would have found the ideal 
answer. 

Is it not the belief of the senior Sena- 
tor from New York that what we most 
need is the very simplest approach, 
which will permit mass enfranchisement, 
in the face of the figures which the 
senior Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Illinois introduced only a 
few minutes ago? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator is 
absolutely correct, in that we need that 
element as one of our elements, but I 
am not satisfied that we need only that. 
Certainly we need a technique for mass 
enfranchisement, in view of the fact that 
mass enfranchisement has not been af- 
forded by the States. But we also must 
take account of the fact that we have 
met mass resistance and mass disen- 
franchisement, which implies a determi- 
nation to deny the right to vote some- 
where along the line. Therefore we need 
a piece of machinery which will give us 
the degree of authority which will enable 
us to surmount the hard core of the 
problem. 

I believe that the only wise solution, 
in which the remedy meets the difficulty, 
is the solution which has been proposed, 
of some capability for doing either, de- 
pendent upon the particular situation. 

Mr. HART. I did not want the senior 
Senator from New York to take a final, 
ultimate position on the question of de- 
vices, but I wished to introduce very 
early the point that what we face is mass 
resistance and mass disenfranchisement, 
and that in evaluating the devices we 
should welcome one which would permit 
mass enfranchisement, and not reject it 
because it proposes mass enfranchise- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, I was about to call at- 
tention to the activities of the Civil 
Rights Division of the Department of 
Justice, which were brought into issue 
last night by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. I shall 
address myself to that subject in a few 
minutes. I hope the attachés of the Sen- 
ate will notify him, so that he may be 
present to hear what I have to say on 
the subject. 

We have already discussed the matter 
of an official registrar, a device based 
upon widespread denials of voting op- 
portunity. I should like to address my- 
self to one other question which has 
arisen in this respect, and that is the 
destruction of voting records, which 
apparently needed the attention of the 
Civil Rights Commission, and also the 
Civil Rights Division of the Department 
of Justice. 
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As an example of what has occurred 
in that connection, although there is 
ample reference to it in the report of 
the Civil Rights Commission, I am in- 
formed of an Alabama law, 17 Alabama 
Code, 31, providing that voting registra- 
tion records are not public records, and 
that registrars might dispose of records 
pertaining to unsuccessful applicants. 
We all know what that means. It means 
that it will be impossible ever to find the 
evidence of denial of a voting oppor- 
tunity. 

The administration’s bill on this sub- 
ject provides for the retention and 
preservation of voting records by Fed- 
eral officials for 3 years, and makes it a 
crime willfully to destroy any such 
records. It would also give the Attorney 
General the right to inspect and copy 
such records upon written demand. 
This has been a very serious obstacle 
even to the administration of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. 

Again I point to the general feeling, 
even among those most opposed to civil 
rights legislation, that the voting right 
should be assured. I can hardly see how 
the destruction of voting records can be 
condoned, or how anyone could condone 
denying to the Attorney General, or to a 
proper Government agency, the right to 
inspect them. So I believe that the case 
for this particular provision of the Dirk- 
ma substitute is absolutely unquestion- 
able. 

Mr. President, I shall wait until the 
close of my remarks to address myself 
to the questions raised by the two Sena- 
tors from Georgia, and shall move on 
now to two of my final points on the 
whole question of legislation, one being 
the Commission on Equal Job Opportu- 
nity Under Government Contracts. 

This was a part of the recommenda- 
tions of the President of the United 
States to the Congress in his message of 
February 5, 1959. It is a part of the ad- 
ministration’s package, and it should be 
enacted into law. 

It seems elementary that where em- 
ployment is afforded as a result of ex- 
penditure by the United States of money 
of the taxpayers, employment opportu- 
nities should be afforded equally, with- 
out regard to race, creed, or color. 

Unless it be thought that this is a 
small matter, let us note that the United 
States executes about 3% million prime 
contracts a year, expending about $15 
billion in the process. I am informed 
that since August 1953, when the present 
Committee on Equal Job Opportunity 
Under Government Contracts—now 
headed by Vice President Nrxon—was 
created, it has received about 1,000 com- 
plaints. 

It has endeavored to do its best by ad- 
justing complaints, largely through the 
process of conference and mediation. 

The lack of a statutory base results 
in the committee having no real staff 
of investigators or attorneys, and must 
rely for its compliance work almost solely 
upon the contracting agencies, and 
having a status which can always be 
questioned by anyone who deals with it. 
There are no sanctions for noncom- 
pliance insofar as the committee is con- 
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cerned, except the potential risk of a 
noncomplying contractor being barred 
from any Government business. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Lyield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I regret that I was 
not on the floor throughout the Sena- 
tor’s address this morning. The Sena- 
tor stated that he would be prepared to 
submit this morning in his address the 
names of people who were legally quali- 
fied to vote, had attempted to assert that 
right in either State or Federal courts, or 
both, and had been denied their right to 
do so. Is the Senator prepared to sub- 
mit any names this morning? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad the Senator 
from Georgia is on the floor. I should 
like to read his question, and then I shall 
answer it. I refer now to page 2870 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp for February 
18, 1960, in which the Senator from 
Georgia asked: 

At this time I should like to ask, if the 
Senator will permit me to do so, one more 
question of the Senator from New York: 
Does the Senator from New York know the 
name of any qualified individual, anywhere— 
North, South, East, or West—who claims the 
right to vote, and has instituted an action 
in the courts, either State or Federal, and has 
not been protected in the exercise of that 
right? 


I should like to refer my colleague to 
the following matters: 

In Sellers v. Wilson (123 F. Stat. 
917), decided in Alabama in 1954, four 
Negroes sued the county board of regis- 
trars for a judgment declaring their 
alleged policy, custom, and usage in 
refusing to register them because of race 
or color was unlawful, and asking for a 
permanent injunction and money 
damages. 

The finding of the court is as follows: 

The supreme law of this Republic is that 
no tests can be required of a Negro applicant 
as a prerequisite to registration as a yoter 
that is not required of a white applicant; 
therefore, let no board of registrars try to 
devise any scheme or artifice to do otherwise. 

The plaintiffs have proven no money dam- 
ages on account of the illegal and wrongful 
accounts of these defendants and therefore 
no award of money damages is made. 

By virtue of their resignations as members 
of the Board of Registrars of Bullock County, 
Ala., these defendants are now beyond the 
vale of an injunctive directive from this 
court in this matter; however, the court re- 
tains jurisdiction of the case and will grant 
the injunctive relief prayed for in plaintiff’s 
petitions in the event either or all of these 
defendants again become members of this 
board. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I state that, 
as shown by the case of Sellers against 
Wilson in these particular pleadings, 
four Negroes, fully qualified to vote, were 
frustrated in their right to vote because 
the court process could not reach an 
election board which resigned rather 
than give them the right to vote. 

If the Senator wishes me to stop at 
each case, I will be glad to stop, or I 
will submit the other cases for the 
RECORD. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator points 
out, as I understand, in that particular 
observation, four cases. And the reason 
therefor is because no registrars are 
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available to be sued? Is that the Sen 
ator’s statement? ; 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the Senator 
have any more than these four individ- 
uals, of the 180 million Americans, who 
come in the same category? 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me, if I 
might answer, that I have already fully 
complied when I named one, because the 
Senator from Georgia said “Does the 
Senator from New York know the name 
of any qualified individual anywhere“ 
“any qualified individual anywhere,” 
and my answer was that I knew that 
there were such cases, and that I would 
dig into them. Now I have produced 
four qualified individuals. I will go fur- 
ther; but that is enough. 

Mr. TALMADGE. 4 out of 180 million. 

Mr. JAVITS. It does not make any 
difference whether it is 4 out of 2% bil- 
lion. The Senator has asked for it, and 
I have produced it. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am very happy 
the Senator has produced the four. 
Would the Senator take the position, be- 
cause there are four rapists or four mur- 
derers or four citizens anywhere in 
America who have violated the law, that 
we ought to send the U.S. Marines up 
there to see that the law is enforced? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York has just put into the Recor facts 
and figures, of which the Senator from 
Georgia is fully aware, as is also the 
Senator from New York, of the wide- 
spread disenfranchisement in other areas 
of the South of Negroes by various de- 
vices, as found by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission to be recorded in many cases. 

The Senator from New York was only 
addressing himself to this particular 
point, to this one question, which he tried 
to answer in all honesty, where the Sen- 
ator from Georgia affirmed that I could 
not find the answer. I do not know 
whether the Senator really believed I 
could not find a case in which qualified 
voters were denied the right to vote. 
But I have produced such a case, for 
whatever it means. I think what it 
means is that it bears upon the fact, and 
I think it bears upon the fact with rea- 
sonable importance, though I believe the 
Federal Civil Rights Commission’s find- 
ings are much more important, and 
cover much more ground; but I think it 
bears upon the fact that here is an ex- 
ample of how the right to vote was 
frustrated, though it is an individual 
case. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will be happy to yield 
in just a minute. 

True, it is an individual case. True, 
there are four people. But I was ad- 

myself to the particular chal- 
lenge which the Senator from Georgia 
made. And I respectfully submit, citing 
even one case, though I have a few 
others, I have met the issue which was 
posed to me by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would the Senator 
also deal in his statement this morning 
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with the alleged hundreds or thousands 
of Puerto Ricans in New York State who 
have been disenfranchised? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very happy to 
state to the Senator that the Senator 
from New York would be willing to re- 
state what he had discussed with the 
Senator from Georgia on a previous oc- 
casion about Puerto Ricans in New York, 
and to point out that they are not dis- 
enfranchised, but that they are en- 
franchised equally with whites; and that 
the only complaint which we can make 
as the basis for legislation by the Con- 
gress is the fact that the laws of the 
States are not being equally applied. 
That is what the Federal Civil Rights 
Commission found. So that I, as a mat- 
ter of fact, took the precaution, when I 
introduced the parts of the Federal Civil 
Rights Commission’s report, to introduce 
the material about New York at the same 
time. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it the position of 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York that New York State is competent 
to handle its qualifications statutes? 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe New York is 
competent to handle its qualification 
statutes. But I believe that New York, 
like any other State, should be subject 
to Federal law and scrutiny by the Fed- 
eral Government where it denies equal 
opportunity under its own laws to any 
of its citizens, whatever may be their 
color. I would accept it for New York, 
just as I would hope that every southern 
Senator would accept it for his State, 
where a violation of basic civil rights is 
so clearly shown. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I agree with the 
distinguished Senator that New York 
State is thoroughly competent to handle 
its qualification of voters. But I would 
like to state that the other 49 States are 
equally competent to do so. Is it the 
Senator’s premise that some States are 
denying this right and, because of that 
fact, the Federal Government ought to 
move in and take charge of their elec- 
tion machinery and control it? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is my contention that 
the Federal Government has a right to 
see that the 15th amendment and the 
14th amendment are living and expres- 
sive bodies of law, and also that in the 
elections of Federal officials, like Sena- 
tors and Representatives, then give every 
individual who has the qualifications the 
right to vote. I think that is a duty of 
the Federal Government, and I do not 
believe that that constitutes taking over 
the elective machinery or putting the 
United States in the place of the States. 
I believe it refers only to that balance 
between the powers of the Federal and 
the State governments, powers which are 
inherent in the whole security of our 
Nation. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further at that point? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would the Senator 
under that premise think, then, that it 
was appropriate and proper, if there were 
a pattern of crime or violence in any par- 
ticular area of our country, and law and 
order had broken down, for the Federal 
Government to move in and take charge 
of the situation? 
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Mr. JAVITS. Again the Senator re- 
fers to the degree of balance between the 
Federal and State Governments, and I 
should like to point out to the Senator 
that the Federal Government did send 
troops into Little Rock to suppress a 
situation of disorder and anarchy. But 
even the great heroes of the Southern 
States, like some of our former Presi- 
dents, were compelled to use Federal 
troops in situations of this character, in 
the South and elsewhere, when problems 
had gotten beyond the control of local 
Officials. 

Again, this is one of the prices which 
the State pays for the Federal Union. 
And this involves the balance of powers 
we all talk about. We accordingly ac- 
cept it as part of our great democracy, 
and that is what I am talking about in 
regard to this voting legislation. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr, TALMADGE. Would the Senator 
think, under that premise, if a pattern 
of rape or violence or suicide or murder 
were existing in public schools anywhere 
in our country, to the extent that it re- 
quired armed police to protect the teach- 
ers and to protect the pupils, that the 
President ought to send the U.S. Marines 
to preserve order in such a school? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator knows 
very well, being a very competent lawyer, 
just what are the requirements for the 
invocation of the Federal power with 
respect to public disorder or anarchy in 
a particular community. I think I have 
made my views on that subject very 
clear. The Senator knows, as well as I 
do, that we cannot make the generic 
decisions such as he would like to have 
me make upon this subject, because it 
depends strictly upon the extent to 
which public order is broken down and 
whether it has reached the point where 
the constitutional authority of the 
3 States would be properly appli- 
cable. 

Mr. TALMADGE. What I am trying 
to say to the Senator is that I feel that 
no area of our great country is com- 
pletely free of crime. We do not live in 
a utopia. No laws are enforced 100 per- 
cent. 

But if we are to start casting stones at 
one great region of our country, when 
that region has proven itself capable 
of self-government, I say the Senator 
lives in a glasshouse, and he ought to be 
the last man on the floor of the Senate to 
cast stones of aspersion at any other 
region of the country about the lack of 
law enforcement in that area of the 
Nation. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York will state that he has no desire to 
cast either stones or aspersions, but only 
to look at the record. The record is very 
clear. And, for whatever it means, I 
have invited individual Senators from 
the States which are affected, and the 
facts about which are set forth in the 
Federal Civil Rights Commission’s report, 
to tell us what they think ought to be 
done about the conditions. And I point 
out to my colleague from Georgia that 
the 15th amendment, which was adopted 
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by the United States as a very hallowed 
part of our Constitution, specifies voting, 
speaks of it in so many words. And it 
does seem to me that we, as a Congress, 
are here to see that the promises of our 
Constitution are redeemed. And I cer- 
tainly made a promise to the people of 
the United States of the most solemn kind 
in respect to voting rights. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would the Senator 
permit me at this point again to ask for 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp 10 full pages of laws, in addition to 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957, which afford 
the Federal law guaranteeing the right 
for any citizen of America to vote under 
any conditions? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have no objection 
whatever to the introduction by the 
Senator of that material. 

Mr. TALMADGE. There are laws in 
abundance on that subject. If anyone 
has been illegally denied his right to vote, 
he has a remedy in the State court, and 
he has a remedy in the Federal Court. 
Those courts are adequate and afford 
penal remedies, such as fines, and civil 
remedies, as well. 

If in any area of our country any 
citizen has been deprived of the right to 
vote, all the Attorney General needs to 
do is to invoke criminal penalties and 
move into the case, and action can be 
obtained immediately. 

The Senator from New York is an able 
lawyer. I believe he knows that these 10 
pages of laws, plus the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 afford any citizen in this great 
country adequate remedies to protect his 
right to vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. Obviously the remedies 
are inadequate, because hundreds of 
thousands of Americans are denied their 
right to vote. The Attorney General 
himself has asked for additional law. 
The President has asked for additional 
law. If once we take the position that 
all the statutes on the books are suffi- 
cient, what are we doing here? We are 
passing laws every day to deal with mat- 
ters which appeal to us as requiring law, 
notwithstanding the fact that there is 
other law on the statute books. 

Mr. President, I should like to include 
three cases relating to the idea that an 
individual who is qualified to vote only 
has to sue to get his right to vote. An- 
other case is the United States v. Raines 
(172 F. Supp. 552), a case in which 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 itself 
was declared unconstitutional. In that 
case, four school teachers in the Georgia 
school system, all graduates of Georgia 
colleges, and one having a master of arts 
degree from New York University, were 
declared unable to pass the literacy tests 
of the State of Georgia. That matter is 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The third case—— 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp the complete 
decision of the Federal district judge 
holding that particular phase of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 unconstitu- 
tional. 
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Mr, JAVITS. I have no objection to 
that. 


There being no objection, the decision 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In THE District COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT or GEORGIA, AMER- 
ICUS DIVISION—UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
PLAINTIFF V. JAMES GRIGGS RAINES, DIXON 
OXFORD, ROSCOE RADFORD, REGISTRARS OF 
TERRELL County, GA.; F, Lawson COOK, 
SR., AND MRS. F. LAWSON COOK, SR., DEPUTY 
REGISTRARS, DEFENDANTS—CIVIL ACTION 
No. 442 


ORDER DISMISSING COMPLAINT 


In accordance with the opinion filed in the 
above stated case on this date, it is hereby 
ordered and adjudged that the complaint in 
said cause be and the same is hereby, dis- 
missed. Costs are taxed against the United 
States. 

This the 16th day of April 1959. 

T. Hoyt Davis, 
U.S. District Judge. 

District Judge Davis. This is an action in- 
stituted by the Attorney General of the 
United States in the name of and on behalf 
of the United States under the provisions of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957. The complaint 
is one seeking preventive relief against the 
alleged deprivation of voting rights of cer- 
tain named persons on account of their race 
or color. The action is brought against 
James Griggs Raines, Dixon Oxford, Roscoe 
Radford, registrars of Terrell County, Ga., 
F. Lawson Cook, Sr., and Mrs. F. Lawson 
Cook, Sr., deputy registrars of Terrell County, 
Ga. It is alleged that these defendants 
have engaged in wrongful acts and practices, 
which will deprive otherwise qualified per- 
sons of the right to vote because of their 
race or color, No attack is made upon any 
State law, but rather, it is alleged that the 
wrongful deprivation of voting rights will 
result from the improper and wrongful ad- 
ministration of the Georgia registration laws 
by the named defendants. It is against this 
allegedly wrongful administration of the 
registration laws that this complaint seeks 
relief. 

The complaint was filed on September 4, 
1958. On September 23, 1958, a motion to 
dismiss said action was filed on behalf of 
all named defendants. This motion was set 
down for hearing in Americus, Ga., on Jan- 
uary 26, 1959. Briefs were subsequently 
filed by counsel for all parties. Reply 
briefs and supplemental briefs were likewise 
filed. The court has given careful con- 
sideration so the pleadings, oral arguments 
and extensive and exhaustive briefs filed 
with the court. 

The motion to dismiss is based primarily 
upon four main grounds. The first is the 
unconstitutionality of the section authoriz- 
ing the Attorney General to file this action. 
This contention is grounded on two argu- 
ments. The defendants argue that the sec- 
tions involved are not appropriate legisla- 
tion within the meaning of Section 2 of 
the 15th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. Secondly, they urge that 
Congress had no authority to authorize the 
Attorney General to file a suit of this nature, 
since it is neither an action in law or 
equity. This deals in part with the author- 
ity of Congress to authorize the grant of an 
injunction without regard to exhaustion 
of other available remedies. The second 
main ground of the motion to dismiss is the 
failure of the complaint to state a cause 
of action under the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
even if constitutional, The third ground 
asserts that the cause should be dismissed 
by the court in the exercise of its sound 
discretion. Because of the court’s ultimate 
judgment in this matter and to facilitate 
clarity of presentation, these grounds will 
be considered in reverse order. 
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In the third ground of their motion, the 
defendants argue that the court should exer- 
cise its discretion and deny the relief sought, 
even though it be decided that the act 
under which it is brought is constitutional 
and the complaint states a cause of action 
under the statute. In support of this ground, 
it was pointed out that no emergency exist- 
ed, such as that contemplated by Congress 
when this act was enacted. Though a gen- 
eral election was held in Georgia in No- 
vember 1958, this complaint did not seek a 
temporary restraining order, or any other 
remedy which might have enabled the al- 
legedly wronged parties to vote in that elec- 
tion. It seeks instead to secure an injunc- 
tion at a time when the next scheduled elec- 
tion is over a year in the future. The de- 
fendants argue that the State can afford the 
desired remedy prior to any election and that 
no such emergency exists as would justify 
this court's intervention. 

While some of the language of the con- 
gressional hearings does indicate that this 
remedy was primarily designed for emergency 
use, the wording of the statute imposed no 
such limitation. This court cannot so limit 
the applicability of the statute. Similarly, 
the failure of the complaint to seek such 
relief as might have protected the voting 
rights of the allegedly wronged parties prior 
to the November election does not impede the 
operation of the statute. It may raise some 
question as to the motive of the litigation, 
but the court without hearing any of the 
evidence would not be disposed to dismiss the 
proceedings in the exercise of its discretion. 
It is true that equitable relief may be de- 
nied in the exercise of the court's discre- 
tion, but it should be a discretion informed 
by evidence, The court is of the opinion 
that, based on the complaint alone, it is not 
in possession of sufficient facts to dismiss the 
8 in the exercise of its sound discre- 

on. 

The Court next comes to a consideration 
of the question of whether or not this com- 
plaint states a cause of action under the 
provisions of 42 U.S.C. 1971, The complaint 
alleges that the defendants, as individuals, 
acting in the exercise of their State given au- 
thority as registrars and deputy registrars 
of Terrell County, Ga., engaged in certain 
acts and practices, designed and intended to 


-deny otherwise qualified persons the right 


to vote because of their race and color. It 
is alleged that they delayed handling of Ne- 
gro applications for registration, arbitrarily 
refused to register Negroes who demonstrat- 
ed their qualification to vote, and for pur- 
poses of discrimination, applied more diffi- 
cult and stringent registration standards to 
Negro applicants than to white applicants. 

It is further alleged that registration is a 
a legal prerequisite to voting in Georgia, and 
that this discrimination in administration 
of registration procedures was on account of 
the race of the applicants. 

There can be no question but that these 
allegations are sufficient to bring the al- 
legedly wrongful conduct of the defendants 
within the coverage of 42 US.C. 1971. 
Whether that statute be construed as one 
limited to State action, as argued by the 
United States, or as extending to purely in- 
dividual action, as contended by the defend- 
ants, the language of the complaint would 
state a cause of action. It alleges that these 
defendants have engaged in certain acts or 
practices which will deprive others of their 
right to vote, when otherwise qualified, 
without distinction as to race or color. The 
acts and practices alleged are those of the 
defendants while acting (even though 
wrongfully) in the exercise of State given 
authority. Thus, under any reading of the 
statute, the facts alleged make out @ cause 
of action. 

So it is, that this is not a case such as 
Collins v. Hardyman (341 U.S. 651) where the 
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court can avoid the question of constitu- 
tionality. Having determined that none of 
the other grounds of the motion to dismiss 
are valid, the court now passes to the final 
and most important point raised by that 
motion; to wit, the constitutionality of the 
act under which this action is brought. 

The first prong of the constitutional at- 
tack on the statute questions the authority 
of Congress to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring an action in this court, which 
is neither an action in law or equity. It 
is urged that this is not a legal action, seek- 
ing as it does injunctive relief. On the 
other hand, it is argued that it is not an 
equitable action, since it violates one of the 
oldest rules of equity, the unavailability of 
the injunctive process where other legal 
remedies are available. The defendants thus 
contend that this is neither a suit in law 
or equity, and that Congress had no right 
to authorize it. This court cannot accept 
this contention. 

While a court may question the wisdom 
of overruling an old and well-established 
maxim of equity, the court knows of no lim- 
itation on the powers of Congress to legis- 
late in this field. The fact that Congress in 
subsection (d) of section 1971 provided that 
the courts shall exercise that jurisdiction 
“without regard to whether the party ag- 
grieved shall have exhausted any admin- 
istrative or other remedies that may be pro- 
vided by law,” does not change the nature 
of this action from one in equity. It merely 
provides that in such an equitable proceed- 
ing a certain well-established principle 
shall not be applicable. The court knows 
of no limitation on the rights of Con- 
gress to so legislate. It is well known that 
the Federal courts have often refused to act 
because the complainants had failed to ex- 
haust their other remedies (Peay v. Coz, 190 
F. 2d, 123, 125 (5th Cir.)). This rule, 
however, could hardly be applied where Con- 
gress has expressly directed the courts to 
exercise their jurisdiction without regard to 
such fact. 

The defendants contend that such a limi- 
tation of the court's exercise of their juris- 
diction is an invasion by the legislative 
branch of matters properly committed to the 
judicial branch and thus violative of the 
separation-of-powers doctrine. The court is 
far from convinced as to the soundness of 
this argument, but has not explored it exten- 
sively because it does not seem necessary, 
in view of the ultimate disposition of this 
motion. 

This brings us, finally, to what appears to 
be the most substantial contention of the 
defendants; that is, that 42 U.S.C. 1971 is 
not appropriate legislation within the mean- 
ing of section 2 of the 15th amendment and 
exceeds the jurisdiction of the Congress. 

It should be noted at the outset that this 
action is one brought by the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the name of and on behalf of the 
United States. It is not an action by the 
allegedly wronged party under the provisions 
of 42 U.S.C. 1983, and differs materially from 
those cases. In that type of case, the “self- 
executing ban” of the 15th amendment pro- 
scribes certain conduct and section 1983 pro- 
vides a remedy therefor, without resort to 42 
U.S.C. 1971. It was the availablity of this 
“self-executing ban“ which has heretofore 
allowed the Supreme Court to apparently 
bypass a clear ruling on the constitution- 
ality of section 1971-(a) Terry v. Adams, 
345 U.S. 461, 481). 

In the instant case, however, the Attorney 
General has no standing for the bringing of 
this action, except the recently enacted pro- 
visions of section 1971. Any right that he 
has to seek preventive relief, where citizens 
allegedly have been or about to be denied 
their right to vote on account of race, is 
based on section 1971 (c). Prior to its en- 
actment, such an action could not have been 
entertained. Thus, it is that the question of 
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the constitutionality of that section cannot 
be sidestepped or bypassed. Due to the 
wording of subsection (c) of the statute and 
the way in which it is tied to subsection 
(a), the latter must also be given its first 
really critical examination. 

As originally enacted and as it remained 
on the statute books of this country from 
1870 until 1957, the present subsection (a) 
(formerly section 1971 in its entirety) was 
merely a general statement of principle or 
of rights, without providing any sanction or 
remedy for its violation (U.S. v. Reese, 92 
US. 214; U.S. v. Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 542). 
For this reason, no action could ever be based 
upon this section alone. Many actions were 
filed under sections 1983 and 1971, relying 
also on the 15th amendment. It will be 
noted that in any suit filed under section 
1883 there could be no question such as is 
here presented, since section 1983 is ap- 
plicable only to persons acting “under color 
of any statute, ordinance or regulation, cus- 
tom or usage, of any State or territory.” By 
its unmistakably clear language, section 1983 
did not authorize any action for purely pri- 
vate acts, even though such practice resulted 
in a person being deprived of the right to 
vote on account of his race. 

This brings into focus the question which 
is now presented for determination by this 
court. Under section 1971, as passed in 1957, 
is the Attorney General permitted to insti- 
tute proceedings for preventive relief, where 
the alleged wrongful deprivation is that of 
a private citizen, not a State officer, not act- 
ing under color of any State law, custom, or 
usage? 

In considering this question, we must close 
our mind to the allegations of the complaint 
in the instant case. The question is not 
what the Attorney General has done here, 
but what Congress has authorized him to 
do. As was clearly demonstrated in the case 
of United States v. Reese et al. (92 U.S. 214), 
where a statute is enacted in general terms 
sufficiently broad to apply to wrongful acts, 
outside as well as within the constitutional 
jurisdiction of Congress, such a statute can- 
not be limited by judicial construction so 
as to make it operate only on that which 
Congress might rightfully prohibit. “To 
limit this statute in the manner now asked 
would be to make a new law, not to enforce 
an old one” (ibid). It is well to note that 
the Supreme Court was there considering one 
section of the act of 1870, of which section 
1971(a) was a part. 

Thus, it is not for this court to decide 
whether this particular fish is properly 
within the net, but whether the net is so 
large as to catch many fish not properly 
within it. 

It is clear beyond question, that the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution relates 
“solely to action by the United States or by 
any State and does not contemplate wrongful 
individual acts.” James v. Bowman, 190 
U.S. 127. The statute which is here under 
consideration, as did the one in the above 
cited case, “on its face * * * purports to 
be an exercise of the power granted to Con- 
gress by the 15th amendment.” The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is one of dele- 
gated, limited, and enumerated powers. 
Therefore, every valid act of Congress must 
find in the Constitution some warrant for 
its passage” (US. v. Harris, 106 U.S. 629). 
The power of Congress to legislate at all 
upon the subject of voting at State elections 
rests upon the 15th amendment, Prior to 
its enactment there was no constitutional 
guaranty discrimination on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude (U.S. v. Reese, et al, 92 U.S. 214). 

Thus, it will be seen that, if section 
1971 (o) is constitutional, it is because of 
the power given Congress by the 15th amend- 
ment. As stated, that amendment relates 
solely to action by the United States or by 
any State and does not contemplate wrong- 
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ful individual acts. The Court is mindful, 
of course, of the cases holding that a State 
acts through its lawfully constituted offi- 
cials and that action by one exercising his 
State-given authority (even though wrongly 
exercising it) constitutes State action, 
Thus, for present purposes, it will be as- 
sumed that the 15th amendment authorizes 
Congress, by appropriate legislation, to pro- 
hibit and punish deprivation of voting privi- 
leges on account of race or color by any 
State or by the officers of any State while 
in the exercise of State-given authority. It 
does not, however, authorize Congress to 
prohibit or punish purely individual and 
private action depriving another of his right 
to vote on account of his race or color. 

This brings us to the meat of the contro- 
versy here: What does section 1971(c) seek 
to do? Is it limited to State action, as pre- 
viously defined, or is it sufficiently broad to 
encompass wrongful action by individuals? 

In determining the scope of section 1971 
(c), the court must first consider the lan- 
guage of that section. Is there any limita- 
tion within the section itself? The section, 
as enacted in 1957, reads, as follows: 

“Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any act or 
practice which would deprive any other per- 
son of any right or privilege secured by sub- 
section (a) or (b) of this section, the Attor- 
ney General may institute for the United 
States, or in the name of the United States, 
a civil action or other proper proceeding for 
preventive relief, including an application 
for a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order. In any pro- 
ceeding hereunder the United States shall 
be liable for costs the same as a private 
person“ (42 U.S.C. 1971(c) ). 

It will be noted at the outset that the sec- 
tion itself includes no limitation as to the 
persons subject to suit under it. It includes 
any person engaging in or about to engage in 
a certain type of conduct. By its own terms 
the section is applicable to any person en- 
gaging in the type of action described here- 
in, Thus, it follows that the only limita- 
tion, if any there be, must come from the 
act or practice described therein, In other 
words, any person capable of engaging in the 
type of act or practice described would be 
Subject to suit by the Attorney General. If 
any person other than one clothed with State 
authority can engage in such act or practice, 
then the section is broad enough to allow 
suit against him and is not limited to State 
action. It will be particularly noted that 
the section makes no reference to color of 
law, a phrase with which the Congress is very 
familiar, having used it in other sections of 
this, as well as other civil rights acts. More 
will be said about this later. 

Now, what is the proscribed act or prac- 
tice which brings this section into play? It 
is not any act or practice which would de- 
prive another of his rights under the 15th 
amendment. If that were the language, 
there could be no doubt about its limitation 
to State action, since a private citizen acting 
individually cannot deprive another of his 
rights under the 15th amendment. As ar- 
gued in James v. Bowman (190 U.S. 127, 135), 
a statute in such general language aimed 
only at such acts as deprived another of 
whatever rights he had under the 15th 
amendment could not be unconstitutional. 
It would just be up to the courts then to 
determine in each case whether or not the 
statute applied to the conduct alleged in 
the complaint. The statute itself would pro- 
scribe only that which violated the amend- 
ment. Any set of facts falling short of a 
violation of the amendment would not state 
a cause of action under the statute. 

Here, however, Congress did not so limit 
the statute. The action proscribed therein 
is “any act or practice which would deprive 
any other person of any right or privilege 
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secured by subsection (a) or (b) of this 
section.” Again we come to the question: 
Can any person other than one clothed with 
the authority of the State engage in such an 
act or practice? To properly determine that, 
we must first determine what rights and 
privileges are secured by subsection (a) of 
section 1971. (All parties concede that sub- 
section (b) is not here involved.) 

Subsection (a) of 42 U.S.C. 1971 was orig- 
inally passed in 1870, as a part of what was 
known as the Enforcement Act, consisting of 
23 sections. It was enacted soon after the 
adoption of the 14th and 15th amendments. 
It was in some respects a sort of preamble 
to the Enforcement Act, in that it merely 
stated a right or privilege, while the sections 
that followed it sought to establish remedies 
for specific violations of civil rights. The 
section, as originally enacted, was reenacted 
in 1957 as subsection (a) of section 1971. 
Theretofore it had been the entire section. 

The subsection reads as follows: 

“All citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, Terri- 
tory, district, county, city, parish, town- 
ship, school district, municipality, or other 
territorial subdivision, shall be entitled and 
allowed to vote at all such elections, with- 
out distinction of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude; any constitution, law, 
custom, usage, or regulation of any State or 
Territory, or by or under its authority, to 
the contrary notwithstanding” (42 U.S.C. 
1971 (a)). 

Now, what is the right or privilege secured 
by this subsection? In this court’s opinion, 
it is the right and privilege of all persons 
otherwise qualified to vote to be entitled and 
allowed to vote, without distinction of race 
or color and to effectuate this right, all 
State constitutional provisions, laws, cus- 
toms, usages, and regulations to the contrary 
are expressly set aside. 

But, this right to be entitled and allowed 
to vote, as stated, is not simply the right to 
be free of State interference but is the right 
to be free of interference from any source 
on account of one’s race or color. It may 
be that the word “entitled,” as used, carries 
with it some idea of State action only, since 
entitlement to vote can come from the State 
alone and can be denied only by the State, 
acting through its officials. Entitlement is 
a legal status, which can neither be con- 
ferred nor denied by a private citizen. But 
the phrase “allowed to vote” carries with it 
no such idea of State action or legal status. 
It denotes the physical action of voting and 
it may be interfered with or denied to anoth- 
er by any person—State official or private 
citizen. A person who is kidnaped at the 
polis and spirited away has been denied his 
right to be allowed to vote. One who is pre- 
vented from voting through threats or in- 
timidation has been denied his right to be 
allowed to vote, just as completely as if the 
poll manager had refused to accept his bal- 
lot. It thus appears to this court that the 
right secured by this subsection is such a 
right of which a person can be deprived, by 
the act or practice of any other person— 
State official or private citizen. 

This view is strengthened by a look at 
the other provisions of the Enforcement Act 
of 1870, of which this subsection, verbatim, 
was the first section. As previously stated, 
it was a sort of preamble to that act, in that 
it stated general principles while the follow- 
ing sections contained the “teeth.” 

The court feels that it is, therefore, proper 
to consider the fact that in section 5 of the 
Enforcement Act of 1870, Congress made it 
a crime for any individual to hinder, con- 
trol, or intimidate others by bribery or 
threats from exercising their right of suf- 
frage guaranteed by the 15th amendment, 
While this section was declared unconstitu- 
tional in the case of James v. Bowman (190 
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U.S, 127), on the same grounds here urged, 
and is no longer on the books, it does have 
some bearing, in that it reflects the think- 
ing of the Congress which originally en- 
acted this legislation. In this court’s opin- 
ion, the imposition of a criminal sanction, 
for purely private and individual action, in- 
dicates that the previous general statement 
of principle and rights was sufficiently broad 
to include the right to be free from private 
as well as State interference. 

It is of interest to note that sections 3, 
4, and 5 of the act of 1870 have since been 
declared unconstitutional as in excess of the 
jurisdiction conferred upon Congress by the 
15th amendment. This, to say the least, 
waters down considerably any presumption 
that Congress on this occasion was acting 
within the scope of its legislative authority. 
Any such presumption is further weakened 
by the principle that the Government of the 
United States, being a Government of limited 
and enumerated powers, every valid act of 
Congress must find in the Constitution some 
warrant for its passage (U.S. v. Harris, 106 
U.S. 629, 636). 

In carefully scrutinizing this passage, in 
order to determine whether the right therein 
declared is limited to the right to be free 
from State discrimination, the court is im- 
pressed with the reasoning of the dissenting 
opinion of Justices Burton, Black, and Doug- 
las, in the case of Collins v. Hardyman (341 
U.S. 651, 663, 664), wherein it was stated: 
“The language of the statute refutes the 
suggestion that action under color of State 
law is a necessary ingredient of the cause of 
action which it recognizes. R.S. section 
1980(3) speaks of ‘two or more persons in 
any State or territory’ conspiring. That 
clause is not limited to State officials. Still 
more obviously, where the section speaks of 
persons going ‘in disguise on the highway 
* * + for the purpose of depriving * * + 
any person or class of persons of the equal 
protection of the laws,’ it certainly does not 
limit its reference to actions of that kind by 
State officials. When Congress, at this pe- 
riad, did intend to limit comparable civil 
rights legislation to action under color of 
State law, it said so in unmistakable terms.” 

It is the opinion of this court that this 
statement applies with equal force to sub- 
sections (a) and (c). In 1870, when (a) 
was first enacted, and in 1957 when (c) was 
enacted, Congress in other and similar legis- 
lation demonstrated its ability to limit such 
legislation to State officials by the use of 
clear and umequivocable language. The 
terms under color of law” was employed in 
subsection (b) of the act of 1957. Other 
sections of the act of 1870 employed the 
phrase “whenever, by or under the author- 
ity of * * * of any State.” 

It is interesting to note, in this connec- 
tion, that the complaint of the United 
States in this case defines the rights and 
privileges secured by subsection (a) of the 
statute in paragraph 1, in the following lan- 
guage: “The right and privilege of citizens 
of the United States who are otherwise quali- 
fied by law to vote at any election by the 
people in the State of Georgia to be entitled 
and allowed to vote at all such elections 
without distinction of race or color.” 

This statement of the right secured com- 
pletely omits any reference to State constitu- 
tions, laws, usage, custom, or regulations. 
The right is similarly defined in the majority 
report of the House committee which recom- 
mended passage of the act (House Rept. No. 
291, United States Code Cong. and Admin. 
News, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 1957, p. 1977). 

The language of the subsection following 
the semicolon; to wit: “Any constitution, law, 
custom, usage, or regulation of any State or 
territory, or by or under its authority, to the 
contrary notwithstanding,” was not intended 
to qualify and limit all that had gone before 
it in the section, To so hold would mean 
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that even direct and positive State action of 
discrimination in voting rights on account of 
color could not be reached under this statute, 
unless the State action was based on some 
constitutional provision, law, custom, usage, 
or regulation. Clearly, this was not intended 
when the section was reenacted by Congress 
in 1957. This point is supported by the tes- 
timony of Attorney General Brownell during 
the House hearings on the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, wherein he stated: 

“For example, if you have a registrar of 
voters who arbitrarily strikes off several 
thousand names of Negro voters shortly be- 
fore the deadline for qualification of voters 
and gives no hearing to them or an inade- 
quate hearing, then I would think that would 
be a case that would alert the Attorney Gen- 
eral under this bill to the need for some in- 
junctive action, which would give those peo- 
ple their day in court and allow them, like 
any other citizen, the right of franchise” 
(hearings of subcommittee of House on the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, Serial No. 1, p. 601). 

Clearly, it could not be argued that such 
conduct by one registrar in contravention 
of State law was based on any constitutional 
provision, statute, usage, custom, or regula- 
tion. An isolated example could hardly be 
termed a State custom or usage. Congress 
did not intend to so limit the application of 
this section. If it was not an absolute lim- 
itation as written, it could hardly be re- 
worded by the courts to limit the section to a 
deprivation of voting rights by State officials 
only. 

It may be argued, and has been, that the 
reliance on this section over the years proves 
its constitutionality. In viewing this con- 
tention, it must be remembered that this sec- 
tion was in no wise remedial. It was relied 
upon only in cases brought under remedial 
statutes, which included the term “under 
color of statute, ordinance, regulation, cus- 
tom, or usage, of any State or territory,” and 
other similar language. When the two sec- 
tions were construed together * * * indi- 
vidual action. Thus, there was no reason 
for any attack on subsection (a). Now, how- 
ever, Congress seeks to tie together two sec- 
tions, neither of which is limited to State 
action or action by State authority. This it 
cannot do. When linked with a remedial 
statute properly limited, subsection (a) is 
harmless. But, when linked, as here, with a 
remedial section which uses the phrase “any 
person,” it renders the remedial section be- 
yond the jurisdiction of Congress and 
unconstitutional. 

Subsection (c) creates a remedy against 
purely private, as distinguished from State, 
deprivation of voting rights on account of 
race or color. The fact that the instant case 
is a suit against State officials cannot alter 
the scope of the statute. This illustrates the 
danger of this type of legislation, which dan- 
ger was recognized as early as the case of 
United States v. Reese, et al. (92 US. 214). 
There the Court held: “We are, therefore, 
directly called upon to decide whether a 
penal statute enacted by Congress, with its 
limited powers, which is in general language 
broad enough to cover wrongful acts, without 
as well as within the constitutional jurisdic- 
tion, can be limited by judicial construction, 
so as to make it operate only on that which 
Congress may rightfully prohibit and punish, 
For this purpose, we must take these sec- 
tions of the statute as they are. We are not 
able to reject a part which is unconstitu- 
tional and retain the remainder, because it is 
not possible to separate that which is uncon- 
stitutional, if there be any such, from that 
which is not. The proposed effect is not = 
be attained by striking out or disregardin, 
words that are in the section, but by Maer 
ing those that are not now there.” 

It is true that there the court was dealing 
with a penal statute. Here we are dealing 
with a statute authorizing an injunction, 
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violation of which may carry its own penalty. 
The same principle would seem applicable? 
When a person is enjoined from violating a 
statute, he is entitled to know what that 
statute proscribes, without awaiting the fi- 
nality of an authoritative court opinion. 

As stated in the Reese case, supra: “It 
would be dangerous if the legis- 
lature could set a net large enough to catch 
all possible offenders, and leave it to the 
courts to step inside and say who could be 
rightfully detained, and who should be set 
at large.” 

That this is exactly what this section seeks 
to do is demonstrated by the testimony of 
Attorney General Brownell in the Senate 
hearings before the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights while considering the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. On page 25 of 
those „ Mr. Brownell testified: 
“These sections 4 and 5” (subsections (c) 
and (d) of the law as enacted) “are added 
here as machinery to enforce whatever the 
constitutional authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be in this area, and does not 
add to the substantive provisions of the 
statute.” 

Again, at page 51, he testified: “Our guid- 
ing principle will be that only those statutes, 
parts of statutes that are constitutional, 
would be enforced by us, and we would not 
act in anyway contrary to a Supreme Court 
opinion which holds that a statute or any 
part that is unconstitutional.” This 
indicates t the statute as written is suf- 
ficiently broad to include unconstitutional 
matter, but that the Attorney General ex- 
pressed his intention of administering it in 
such a way as to seek no unconstitutional 
relief. While this is a noteworthy sentiment, 
the tenure of the Attorney General being 
what it is, the courts can hardly rely on his 
intentions as to the administration of an act 
which in itself would support the grant of 
unconstitutional relief, if requested. 

The court has explored this question with 
particularity, because it is not unmindful 
in the least of the seriousness of the problem. 
This court has never and shall never con- 
done wrongful deprivation of the constitu- 
tional rights of any person by a State official 
or a private citizen. On the other hand, this 
court is also sensitive to the dual sover- 
eignty system of government under which 
we operate and is sincerely devoted to its 
preservation. 

It is this court’s considered opinion that 
this statute would allow the Attorney Gen- 
eral to seek an injunction against a private 
citizen for an individual act, divorced com- 
pletely from State action. It is the province 
of the several States to protect the rights 
of one citizen against the wrongful practices 
of another person (James v. Bowman, 190 
U.S. 127). Congress should not be allowed 
to extend the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into this field. This it has tried to 
do. The court is of the opinion that, if 
Congress intended only to authorize the 
Attorney General to enjoin or seek preventive 
relief against wrongful State action, it could 
easily have been accomplished, without re- 
sort to such confused legislation. Similar, 
if Congress wishes to leave the courts some 


During the subcommittee hearings on the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, Senator Ervin made 
the following remark: “If Congress has no 
power to provide any criminal penalties for 
those acts under the Constitution because 
it has no right to legislate in that particu- 
lar area, it certainly would have no right to 
enact a civil law.” 

To which Mr. Brownell replied: “That is 
correct, and we are not asking for it.“ The 
difference between the type of remedy pro- 
vided would not seem to alter the right of 
Congress to legislate with reference to it 
(hearings before the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, Feb. 14, 1957, p. 25). 
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latitude in determining what may and what 
may not be enjoined, this may be accom- 


section, the constitutionality of which is far 
from clear. 

For the reasons set forth above, the court 
concludes that section 1971(c) of title 42 is 
beyond the jurisdiction of Congress and un- 
constitutional. It is not appropriate legisla- 
tion within the meaning of section 2 of the 
15th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. There existing no other basis 
for an action by the Attorney General in the 
name of the United States seeking the 
remedy here sought, the motion to dismiss 
should be, and the same is hereby, granted. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the next 
case is that of Gomillion v. Lightfoot (270 
F. 2d 594). 

This is a famous case in Alabama, de- 
cided in 1958. It is the result of the ger- 
rymandering, as the curbstone saying 
goes, by the Alabama Legislature of the 
boundaries of the city of Tuskegee, the 
city, as my colleague from New York 
(Mr. Karo! has just brought out, in 
which the famous Tuskegee Institute is 
located. This decision effectively dis- 
franchises all but 10 of the 400 Negroes 
living in the city. 

The reason for their disfranchise- 
ment was that they could not vote in 
Tuskegee in the city election because of 
the gerrymandering. Although they 
were perfectly qualified to vote, they 
could not vote. They were effectively 
barred from voting. 

The minority opinion in that case, 
which is also before the Supreme Court, 
was rendered by Judge Brown, who said: 


The effect of the act is clear. The district 
court so found. As the boundaries are rede- 
fined by said act No. 140, the municipality 
of Tuskegee resembles a sea dragon. The 
effect of the act is to remove from the mu- 
nicipality of Tuskegee all but four or five of 
the qualified voters and none of the quali- 
fied white voters (167 F. Supp. 407) (p. 608). 

* 


* * * » 


For there can be no relief at the polls for 
those who cannot register and vote, Sig- 
nificantly the complaint in this case further 
alleged: “Macon County had no board of 
registrars to qualify applicants for voter reg- 
istration for more than 18 months, from 
January 16, 1956, to June 3, 1957. Plaintiffs 
allege that the reason for no Macon County 
board of registrars is that almost all of the 
white persons possessing the qualification 
to vote in said county are already registered, 
whereas thousands of Negroes, who possess 
the qualifications, are not registered and 
cannot vote.” It was this fact, incidentally, 
which gave rise to the necessity of the dis- 
missal of a cause of action against the board 
of registrars of Macon County for discrimi- 
natory practices in registration (United 
States v. State of Alabama (5 Cir., 1959, 267 
F. 2d 808)). In Macon County, of which 

is a geographical part, neither the 

Constitution nor Congress nor the courts are 

thus far able to assure Negro voters of this 

basic right (p. 611). 
* * 


This case differs from all cases involving 
successful complaints of discrimination un- 
der the 14th and 15th amendments in that 
there is no effective remedy, An injunction 
will enable a citizen to vote—if he lives in 
a voting district where an election is held. 
It is an empty right when he does not live 
in a voting district. The best that this 
court could do for the plaintiffs would be 
to declare Act 140 of 1957 invalid. There 
is nothing to prevent the legislature of Ala- 
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bama from adopting a new law redefining 

town limits, perhaps with small 
changes, or perhaps a series of laws, each 
of which might also be held unconstitu- 
tional, each decision of the court and each 
act of the legislature progressively increasing 
the strain on Federal-State relations (p. 
615). 

In short, the situation is unmanageable. 
If we intervene we shall only intensify the 
very dispute we are asked to settle. And 
Federal courts haye no mission—from the 
constitution or from that brooding omni- 
presence of higher law so often as influence 
on constitutional decisions—to find a ju- 
dicial solution for every political problem 
presented in a complaint that makes a 
strong appeal to the sympathies of the court. 
To repeat the words of Chief Justice John 
Marshall: “If courts were permitted to in- 
dulge their sympathies, a case better cal- 
culated to excite them can scarcely be 
imagined. * * [But] such an interposi- 
tion by the court * * * savors too much of 
the exercise of political power to be within 
the proper province of the judicial depart- 
ment” (p. 616). 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. How would the Senator’s 
proposi provide relief in this particular 
case 

Mr. JAVITS. I know the Senator has 
asked that question thoughtfully and 
not lightly. I should like to answer it 
in that way. 

In a case which was actually pending, 
for example, the Tuskegee case, a voting 
referee could be appointed, who would 
then register the particular individuals, 
who would then be entitled to vote, be- 
cause elections were being held. 

Hence, they would be entitled to pro- 
ceed. Election officials who denied that 
right would be subject to the jurisdiction 
of the court for contempt, and the ques- 
tion could be tested. 

There might be some other reason for 
denying the right to vote, or, as an al- 
ternative, the case involved Federal 
voting, a registrar appointed by the 
President for that particular area could 
register the people with the same effect. 

If the Macon County registrars had 
been in this case—which they are not— 
they could vote. If the voting officials 
denied them their right to vote, and if 
they had reason for it, that reason could 
be tested in court by a suit for declara- 
tory judgment, or the matter could wait 
until the registrar had been accused of a 
violation of the act after it became law. 

In any case, machinery would be pro- 
vided by which an individual could not 
be frustrated—which is what happened 
in this instance—in his right to vote 
merely by the fact that there was no- 
body to talk to or nobody to deal with. 

Mr. GORE. Would the Senator be- 
lieve it necessary to differentiate be- 
tween Federal elections and local elec- 
tions? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Federal registra- 
tion proposal is confined to Federal 
elections. The voting referee proposal, 
which would come under the cognizance 
of a court, which then would make an 
adjudication under the amendments to 
the Federal Constitution, applies to 
State elections, as well. Of course the 
Senator will recall that the 14th and 
15th amendments to the Constitution 
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assure equal protection under State law. 
So, Mr. President, on the basis of a 
proper jurisdictional finding, there is 
authority for qualifying a voter, through 
`a Federal official, to vote in a State elec- 
tion, as well as in a Federal election. 

I shall not argue the mechanics of the 
matter, because I am sure the Senator 
from Tennessee and all other Senators 
will have their own views on that point. 
But certainly the Congress could pass a 
constitutional law giving that right. 
Congress may not choose to do so; Con- 
gress may choose to confine the provi- 
sions of such law to Federal elections 
only—in which case Congress might 
have to deal separately with Jim Crow 
tactics in connection with ballots in 
State elections. But certainly equality 
under State law is guaranteed by those 
amendments to the Constitution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In view of the fact 
that the 15th amendment has been re- 
ferred to—that amendment frequently 
has been ignored and, it seems, at times 
has not been recognized—will the Sen- 
ator from New York permit me to read 
into the Record the text of that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly; and I ask 
unanimous consent for that purpose, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The 15th amend- 
ment to the Constitution reads as fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT XV 

SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude— 

Src. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


As I read that amendment, if any 
State, in either a State election or a 
Federal election, denies or abridges the 
right of a citizen to vote because of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, 
Congress can deal with that subject di- 
rectly, by legislation. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So the 15th amend- 
ment gives Congress ample legislative 
authority to guarantee the right to vote 
in State elections, as well as in Federal 
elections, does it not? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; it does. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the matter is 
simply one for the exercise of discretion 
on our part as to whether we shall ex- 
tend protection to both of those types 
of elections or to only one of them. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. President, in that 
connection will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Let me say to the 
Senator from Illinois that the amend- 
ment, which I have prepared, is based 
on the ground he has stated. My Fed- 
eral voting amendment would apply to 
both State and Federal elections, because 
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based upon the 15th amendment there 
is no doubt in my mind about the con- 
stitutionality of such a provision. 

Now let me ask my colleague whether 
he has completed his citation of cases, 
in answer to the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia? 

Mr. JAVITS. Not yet; I have a few 
more. 

Mr. KEATING. There is one which I 
should like to add, if I may do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall be very glad to 
have my colleague do so. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not know 
whether this one is included in my col- 
league’s list; but it strikes me as a very 
interesting one. Like one of those the 
Senator mentioned, this matter is in- 
volved in a case now pending before the 
Supreme Court. Obviously, the Court 
will have to decide the case; but the 
facts are set forth as follows: 

The matter arose in Louisiana, in con- 
nection with the registration card of a 
Mrs. Ethel A. Smith, a Negro woman. 
Her ballot was challenged by two of the 
individual defendants, on the ground of 
miscomputation of her age. It was 
claimed that her age was incorrectly 
figured by 1 day; but, actually, it was 
incorrect only if the date on which the 
registration card was executed was 
counted; otherwise, it was correct. 

Right next to it, and in the same ward, 
was the registration card of a Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Lewis, a white woman. Her 
registration was not challenged, al- 
though she computed her age on ex- 
actly the same basis; and, on exactly 
the same basis, her computation of her 
exact age was 1 day off. In addition, on 
the card of Mrs. Lewis, in spelling 
Louisiana,“ she spelled it “Louisiania.” 

And in the same litigation is shown 
the registration card of a James D. 
Cyrus, a Negro, whose registration card 
was challenged by two of the individual 
defendants, because of misspelling of 
the county of his birth. The challenged 
form is also shown. On his registration 
card, the name Pearl River“ was 
spelled “Peral River”; and the one who 
was challenging him for that misspelling 
stated, as the reason for his challenge, 
the “mispelling” on his application. In 
other words, the challenger misspelled 
the word “misspelling.” 

Also in connection with this matter 
there was shown the registration card of 
a Herman K. Manning, Jr., in exactly 
the same ward. His registration was not 
challenged; but on his card appeared a 
misspelling of his own name; in spelling 
it, he ran his first name and his last 
name together, and spelling them “Her- 
manning”; and he also designated his 
sex as “female.” But he was allowed 
to vote. 

And in the same parish of Washing- 
ton, in the State of Louisiana, the dep- 
uty registrar of voters—one Curtis M. 
Thomas—who signed the registration of 
disqualification because the age was not 
computed correctly, disqualified another 
individual in the same parish for an 
error in spelling—spelled by Mr. Thomas 
“spilling.” 

I think those facts indicate—and I say 
this without prejudice to the pending 
litigation—that the same consideration 
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was not given in the registration of the 
white voters and in the registration of 
the Negro voters. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague; 
and if he will allow me to finish my 
presentation of the list of cases, I shall 
then be glad to yield to him. I am very 
grateful to my colleague for referring 
to those cases in so specific and marked 
a fashion. 

The other class of cases to which I 
should like to refer is composed of cases 
in which Negroes won on appeal, but the 
courts found that class actions could 
not be brought; the courts held that the 
benefit of the victory in the case was 
applicable only to the party suing. So 
the mass problem can immediately be 
perceived: There would have to be tens 
or hundreds of thousands of suits, un- 
less there were @ more generic case— 
which is what we are trying to provide 
for, with relation to persons who had 
been barred from registration. The 
cases in that class included Raddix ver- 
sus Lucky, 148 Federal Supplement 108, 
from Louisiana, in 1957; and Mitchell 
versus Wright, 62 Federal Supplement 
580, from Alabama, in 1945. Those are 
fair samples. Those cases went up on 
appeal. The appeal citations are as fol- 
lows: of 

(a) Raddix v. Lucky (148 F. Supp. 


108 (La. 1957)): District court denied 


all relief and failed to grant summary 
judgment immediately only because 
there were open questions whether State 
law had been violated. Appeal, 252 F. 
2d 930 (1958). 

Negro plaintiff, won, but class action 
denied—court must decide each case on 
individual merits. 

(b) Mitchell v. Wright (62 F. Supp. 
580 (Ala.) 1945) ) : A Macon County case. 
District court found against plaintiff on 
the merits; also indicated that whether 
a person is to be registered is an indi- 
vidual decision and cannot be deter- 
mined by class actions. Appeal, 154 F. 
2d 954 (1946). 

Individual plaintiff won an appeal but 
ruling of court as to class actions af- 
firmed. 

Finally, Mr. President, I should like 
to cite the case of United States against 
Alabama, 177 Federal Supplement 728, 
also involving Macon County. These 
cases were completely frustrated by the 
fact that the local registrars resigned, 
and the court held that although the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 was constitu- 
tional, those actions would not lie, in 
its opinion, under that act, against the 
State; and that in view of the fact that 
the registrars had resigned, the only 
party defendant left was the State. 
Therefore, the actions failed. Again, 
there was no question of qualifications; 
there was simply frustrating complete 
frustration of the opportunity to vote. 

That case is pending before the Su- 
preme Court, and, indeed, I believe it was 
argued by the Attorney General. 

I yield to my colleague from Tennes- 
See. 

Mr. GORE. I would like to return to 
the question about which I interrogated 
the Senator earlier. Like the senior 
Senator from Illinois, I am impressed 
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with the 15th amendment. I raised this 
question earlier with the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin], who cited certain authori- 
ties holding that this distinction, to 
which I referred, between Federal elec- 
tions and local, municipal, county, and 
State elections, had been clearly drawn. 
Due to limitations of time, I have not 
yet researched this question, but know- 
ing that the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from New York has done so, I won- 
dered if he would be willing to give to 
the Senate the benefit of his views with 
respect to this particular question, 
which, as I have said, was raised in col- 
loquy between the junior Senator from 
Tennessee and the senior Senator from 
North Carolina. 

‘Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator, 
and I shall be glad to give him my views; 
and I would reserve the right to expand 
upon those views, as occasion requires, 
because I am doing it pretty much with- 
out having again consulted the individ- 
ual books and cases. But the authority 
in Federal elections rests, essentially, 
upon the time, place, and manner provi- 
sions of article I, section 4 of the Con- 
stitution, giving the Congress a far more 
direct route to acting in those cases. 
Congress could pass a law, without prov- 
ocation, practically taking away from 
the States the time, place, and manner 
of the holding of these elections for 
Federal officials; that is, the House and 
the Senate. 

When we move into the State area, 
which is the equal opportunity to vote 
under the amendments of the Constitu- 
tion, which relates to the 14th and 15th 
amendments, there is a need for some 
preliminary findings of a wrong which 
is being done before the Congress has a 
right to implement those particular 
amendments. Therefore, there is a sit- 
uation in which the Congress could—it 
never has and I believe it never will— 
move to take over the Federal election 
under the time, place, and manner pro- 
vision of the Constitution, and is another 
situation in which there must be a wrong 
before Congress can act—an amendment 
is being violated; therefore, we must do 
something about it. 

What my colleagues are saying, real- 
ly—and my colleague from New York 
is on his feet, and I know will speak for 
himself—is that in this case we have a 
conjuncture of the two. Congress not 
only could, but should, take over the time, 
place, and manner of elections in the 
face of this admitted set of wrongs; and 
the wrongs having been proved or being 
easily susceptible of proof, Congress may 
also invoke the application to State elec- 
tions which arises from the amendments. 

Therefore, though there is a difference 
in the cases and there is a difference in 
the constitutional authorities, there is 
shown such a body of wrong as there is 
here. So for practical purposes, we can 
make our remedy applicable to both. 
That is the answer. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. KEATING. This question of con- 
stitutionality of the Federal registrar 
proposal as dealing with State elections 
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was raised in the course of our hearings 
before the Rules and Administrative 
Committee. I feel strongly that it is 
constitutional to apply it to State elec- 
tions. It is a question of whether we 
want to do it. I consulted Prof. Arthur 
E. Sutherland, professor of constitution- 
al law at Harvard Law School, and he 
fully supports my view in this respect. 
Later in the debate I shall put some of 
his statement into the RECORD. 

My view is that it is constitutional and 
completely in order for us to apply a 
Federal registrar proposal to both State 
and Federal elections, under the 15th 
amendment of the Constitution. 

If my colleague will allow me to in- 
trude once more, because it is necessary 
for me to be off the floor for a few mo- 
ments, I want, before leaving, to express 
my commendation to him for the very 
learned and scholarly presentation and 
the great contribution which he has 
made to this debate and to our thinking 
on these important subjects. I commend 
him for the orderly method which he has 
suggested as the way to deal with the 
problems before us. If we can keep our 
minds and hearts focused on some such 
orderly procedure we shall be able to 
allow everyone to be heard in full and 
still to terminate our determination of 
the important issues involved here, one 
way or the other, within a reasonable 
length of time. 

Mr. JAVITS, I am very grateful to 
my colleague. 

Mr. President, if my colleague will re- 
main just one moment more, I wish to 
say I earnestly emphasize that there is 
great sobriety on this subject; that we 
are not being blinded by zeal or passion 
or anything else. We are very sober 
about this. We really feel that there 
are serious wrongs that need to be cor- 
rected, and we ought to proceed in an 
orderly, honorable, loyal-like way to cor- 
rect them. 

I thank my colleague from New York 
for his contribution. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. The question I should 
like to ask the Senator seems appro- 
priate at this time, although I dislike to 
interrupt him before he has completed 
his enumeration of examples. 

First, I should like to say I have 
waited to question the distinguished 
Senator from New York because, 
through the years in which I have served 
with him both in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the Senate, I have 
come to have a profound respect for his 
objectivity, his legal knowledge, his con- 
stitutional knowledge, and his direct 
fundamental honesty in approaching 
these matters. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York has just been speaking about the 
matter of sobriety, the necessity of pro- 
ceeding without passion or prejudice in 
righting certain wrongs. As one who 
has struggled with this problem in his 
own mind, forgetting for the moment 
the constitutional right of the Congress 
to deal with purely State and local elec- 
tions, or voting lists used in such elec- 
tions, forgetting for the moment the 
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moral urge many sincere persons may 
have as a result of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court regarding social equal- 
ity of the races, it has seemed to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that the 
logical, effective way of proceeding in 
this civil rights field is, first, to try to 
accomplish what for over 90 years the 
Congress of the United States has failed 
to accomplish, namely, the bare en- 
forcement of the 15th amendment, the 
guarantee of the right of all citizens of 
this country to vote in national elections. 

The reason why the Senator from New 
Hampshire did not sign as a sponsor the 
so-called Dirksen substitute was the fact 
that he felt we should first insure these 
voting rights—the naked voting rights 
we have been struggling with for 90 
years—before we move into a field in 
which we have been involved 6 years, 
before we move into a field of local elec- 
tions. 

I hope the Senator will pardon me for 
prolonging this but I want to give the 
Senator my picture of the situation. 
The developments in the Senate in the 
past week or 10 days, with the threats 
which have taken place—I do not say 
“threats” in the obnoxious sense, but 
refer to the declaration of intent we 
have heard—have strengthened the feel- 
ing of the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire, who wants to see the Senate 
have the right to vote, to work its will, 
and who wants to see us move ahead in 
this field, in which we have been frus- 
trated for more than 90 long years, The 
Senator from New Hampshire wonders, if 
our desire is to accomplish something 
rather than to create a political issue, if 
it would not be wiser to take from some 
of these bills page after page of matter 
which has to do with segregation or inte- 
gration in the schools, or perhaps in the 
buses or in any other public places. 
Should we not be a little patient for a 
while, on the purely local and State elec- 
tions, to make the first step in this field 
by nailing down definitely, finally, and 
completely after more than 90 years at 
least the right of all citizens to vote in 
national elections, to vote without in- 
timidation, to vote freely and fully and 
on a fair basis. 

On that question the Senator from 
New Hampshire would greatly value the 
opinion of the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I must say, first, that 
I deeply appreciate the fine things said 
about me by the Senator, because he and 
I have served for a very long time to- 
gether and he is a very honest man, I 
know that he would not say what he did 
so graciously unless he meant every word 
of it, and I would like to answer in kind. 
I respect fully what the Senator has said. 

I should like to state to the Senator 
the two points which motivated me. 
First, there is no such thing as a pure 
guarantee of the voting right. It is im- 
mediately complicated by the need for 
other law. For example, the whole 
bombing business is obviously some 
throw-off, disastrous in its consequences, 
of the strains which are here created. 
That is justone example. The fact that 
voting records should not be destroyed, 
where that has interfered with adminis- 
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tration of the very process which the 
Senator talks about, is another illustra- 
tion. 

If we exclude voting registration for 
State elections from the law, will we be 
able to identify every man’s vote? A 
certain segment of the community will 
get only a Federal ballot and others will 
get only a State ballot, if they are en- 
titled to it, as construed by the State 
officials. This will induce yet other 
problems, 

This is quite apart from any anti- 
lynching provision or anything like that. 
We may argue as to whether these things 
have any relation to the fundamental 
state of mind which has perpetuated 
these injustices for 90 years. 

So the problem is not a pure thing. We 
cannot do one thing alone and even 
guarantee that very one right the Sen- 
ator is talking about. 

Mr. COTTON. May the Senator from 
New Hampshire interpolate that in his 
question he agreed that the protection 
against violence, the protection of the 
law, is an inseparable part of this pack- 
age. Thus far the Senator from New 
Hampshire agrees completely with the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. I 
shall now address myself specifically to 
his question. I understand it very well. 
It is, why introduce problems of de- 
segregation in the public schools, and all 
the things that implies? I shall be glad 
to tell the Senator why. 

In the first place, we could not tolerate 
a situation of disrespect for law. This 
has an epidemic effect. It communi- 
cates itself to everything else. What 
Senator in this Chamber does not weep 
with mortification over sitdowns in cafe- 
terias, the turning of hoses on a group 
of Americans, or anything else of that 
type? Yet what Senator in this Cham- 
ber does not understand that the minute 
violence starts, whether it is because of a 
bombing or something else, there is sim- 
ply no end to it. We have to be equally 
strict about suppressing all violence. 

So we have the problem of flouting of 
law. The idea that the Supreme Court 
has no relation to the Constitution is 
simply impossible for me to understand, 
as a lawyer. How else could this Gov- 
ernment operate? I assure the Senator, 
the South did not take that position in 
regard to the Dred Scott decision. On 
the contrary, the South fought tooth and 
nail the other way, and would do the 
same in regard to any decision on rate- 
rept as or anything else which suited 
them. 

Argument No. 1 is that we have to have 
respect for the law. This is the law; 
therefore, we have to see it is all re- 
spected. 

The second argument is that we simply 
do not have that kind of time any-more. 
The hot breath of the most grim chal- 
lenge we have ever faced is right on the 
backs of our necks. What is happen- 
ing in Chattanooga and Nashville and 
Atlanta and every other place in the 
United States is the “hottest” possible 
news where it does us the most harm. 
Fortunately the people in these areas—a 
billion strong—from what we can see in 
their press reports, understand if we are 
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trying, but they do not understand if we 
are not trying. 

As I say, I am not trying to state 
this should necessarily be the view of the 
Senator, but for me, and I think for 
many like me, these are the two deter- 
mining points which make me feel that 
we have to do more than provide simply 
a strict voting right, with an antibomb- 
ing provision and what the Senator said, 
which really comprises the violence 
package, as it were. 

I yield to my colleague again. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I shall 
not prolong this colloquy and delay the 
distinguished Senator from resuming his 
speech. I cannot refrain from saying to 
the Senator, however, while I am much 
impressed by and deeply appreciative of 
what he has to say, I cannot forget one 
day, some 3 years ago, when I stood on 
the shore of the pool near the Lincoln 
Memorial and listened to speeches by 
some of the leaders of the Negro race 
in this Nation. One after another those 
leaders rose and exhorted their own 
people, and the others who were there in 
a very vast audience. This happened 
after the Supreme Court decision. The 
theme of the speakers was this: “If 
you will give to us the right to vote, 
which you guarantee to us as a matter 
of reality and not as a matter of form, 
so that our people can vote without fear 
of reprisal, without fear of boycotts, 
without fear of being discriminated 
against, we will take care of the rest.” 

The Senator from New. Hampshire 
cannot help but feel rather strongly that 
in this matter it is not necessary to go 
the whole way. Every law must be re- 
spected. The Supreme Court can in- 
terpret the law, but there have been very 
few times in history when the Supreme 
Court has made itself an enforcement 
agency. Usually the Court has at least 
left to the Congress the field of enforc- 
ing decisions which it has made. 

It seems to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that if what we desire is a 
concrete accomplishment to show the 
world, rather than a political issue to 
appeal to the electorate, we would be 
much wiser to stick to a fundamental 
principle which has been ignored, de- 
fied, and frustrated for 90 years. We 
should accomplish what is needed in that 
regard before we move into these other 
fields. 

I thank the Senator for his patience. 
I appreciate his views, and I appreciate 
his permitting me to air my views at this 
point. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

I should like to finish the section on 
the Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity under Government con- 
tracts. In that regard, I trust that Sen- 
ators who read my remarks will relate 
what I am now saying to what I said 
in outlining the proposal. 

The administration bill gives the Com- 
mission legal status, so that it may re- 
ceive the authority and the appropria- 
tion to which a properly constituted 
agency is entitled. I point out that in 
1945 an amendment called the Russell 
amendment, named after our colleague 
from Georgia, barred agencies created 
by executive order from existing for more 
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than 1 year unless they received a leg- 
islative appropriation. This killed the 
committee which had been functioning 
at that time, in 1946, and has since in- 
hibited setting up this Commission in 
an effective way. The Commission needs 
this kind of statutory backing in order 
to function effectively and properly in 
the interests of fairness so far as the 
American people are concerned; and it 
should have such authority. 

The section which has been submitted 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] does not have any particular sanc- 
tion, All it provides is that the Com- 
mission shall make recommendations 
with respect to contract clauses relating 
to nondiscrimination, and their enforce- 
ment. It is my hope to be able to offer 
as an addition a new section giving per- 
sons discriminated against in violation 
of those contract clauses relating to non- 
discrimination a right of action against 
the employer, as a third party benefi- 
ciary for damages, including costs and 
reasonable attorneys’ fees. Such action 
would not adversely affect the right of 
the United States to enforce in other 
ways the nondiscrimination provisions of 
such contract clauses. 

I move from that subject very briefly 
to the subject of an antilynching bill. 
This is not in the administration’s pack- 
age. Such an amendment will undoubt- 
edly be proposed. There are a number 
of bills pending on this subject, includ- 
ing the bill of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DoucLas] and myself. 

For the assistance of Senators, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks a brief summary analysis, 
which, I emphasize, is made by me, and 
not by the authors of the various bills 
pending on this subject, calling special 
attention to the item relating to the so- 
called Javits-Douglas measure, which 
will be before us in a specific way, and 
which is printed. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary analysis was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PROPOSALS 

A. Hart: S. 1848. 

B. HUMPHREY: S. 2041. 

O. Javits: S. 2784. 

D. Javrrs-DovGLas: S. 3045, title IV. 

E. KEATING: S. 3039. 

DESCRIPTION 

A. Federal Antilynching Act: The assem- 
blage of two or more persons which shall, 
without authority (1) commit violence upon 
the person of any citizen because of his race, 
creed, color, national origin, ancestry, lan- 
guage, or religion, or (2) exercise by physical 
violence any power of correction over any 
person in the custody of a peace officer or 
suspected of, charged with, or convicted of 
the commission of any criminal offense, with 
the purpose or consequence of preventing 
the apprehension or trial or punishment not 
authorized by law, shall constitute lynching. 
Any person who is a member of a lynch mob 
or who shall instigate, aid, or commit a 
lynching, shall be subject to $1,000 fine 
and/or imprisonment for 1 year. If the 
lynching results in death or serious physical 
or mental injury, the maximum penalty 
shall be $10,000 fine and/or 30 years’ im- 
prisonment. A State or local officer know- 
ingly or through neglect, etc., failing to 
prevent a lynching, or to apprehend or 
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prosecute any member of a lynch mob, shall 
be punished by a $5,000 fine and/or 5 years’ 
imprisonment. 

Requires the Attorney General to cause an 
investigation to be made to determine a 
violation of this act upon oath that a lynch- 
ing has occurred and Government officers 
have failed to prevent the lynching; been 
negligent in custodial duties of the person 
lynched; or failed to apprehend or prosecute 
any person who is a member of a lynch mob. 

B. The assemblage of two or more per- 
sons which shall, without authority of law 
(1) commit violence upon the person of any 
citizen because of his race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, ancestry, language, or religion, 
or (2) exercise by physical violence, any 
power of correction over any person in the 
custody of a peace officer or suspected of, 
charged with, or convicted of the commis- 
sion of any criminal offense, with the pur- 
pose or consequence of preventing the ap- 
prehension or trial or punishment not au- 
thorized by law, shall constitute lynching. 
Any person who is a member of a lynch mob 
or who shall instigate, aid, or commit a 
lynching, shall be subject to $1,000 fine 
and/or imprisonment for 1 year. If the 
lynching results in death or serious physical 
or mental injury, the maximum penalty 
shall be $10,000 fine and/or 20 years’ im- 
prisonment. A State or local officer know- 
ingly or through neglect, etc., failing to pre- 
vent a lynching, or to apprehend or prose- 
cute any member of a lynch mob, shall be 
punished by a $5,000 fine and/or 5 years’ im- 
prisonment. The United States or any Gov- 
ernment subdivision failing to prevent a 
lynching, or a seizure and abduction fol- 
lowed elsewhere by a lynching, or persons 
instigating or participating in a ‘lynching, 
shall be liable for damages. In cases of 
death or violent physical or mental injury, 
the judgment shall be not less than $2,000. 
The interstate transportation of persons with 
a view to lynching is made subject to the 
penalties provided in the Lindbergh kidnap- 
ping law (i.e, death or imprisonment) 
(amending U.S.C. 18:20, 1202). 

C. Expresses a congressional finding that 
willful interference with or obstruction of 
any process or proceeding in State or terri- 
tory of a person charged with crime to be a 
deprivation of rights, privileges, and im- 
munities under the Constitution and that 
when two or more persons acting in concert 
willfully interfere with or obstruct any 
process or proceeding then that such action 
shall be subject to $1,000 fine and/or im- 
prisonment for 1 year. If such action re- 
sults in death, or serious physical or mental 
injury, the maximum penalty shall be $10,000 
fine and/or 20 years’ imprisonment. A State 
or local officer knowingly or through neglect, 
etc., failing to prevent a lynching, or to 
apprehend or prosecute any member of a 
lynch mob, shall be punished by a $5,000 
fine and/or 5 years’ imprisonment, 

D. Identical to O. 

E. Amends section 241 of title 18 (con- 
spiracy against rights of citizens) to add to 
existing maximum punishment of not more 
than $5,000 fine or 10 years of imprisonment, 
or both, the additional penalty of any term 
of years to life, and death on jury recom- 
mendation, if death to any person results. 

Amends section 242 of title 18 (deprivation 
of rights under color of law) to add to the 
existing maximum punishment of not more 
than $1,000 fine or 1 year imprisonment, or 
both, the additional penalty of not more 
than $5,000 fine or 10 years’ imprisonment, or 
both, if personal injury results; and any 
term of years to life, or death on jury rec- 
eee if death to any person 
res . 


Mr. JAVITS. In that connection, I 
point out that, as we all know, lynching 
is condemned by everyone, without ex- 
ception, including every southern Sen- 
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ator, I am sure. They are as much con- 
cerned about it as any of the rest of us. 

We have seen an example, in the 
Poplarville, Miss., situation, of the com- 
plete frustration which can come to the 
legal process. Those who feel as I do 
are of the opinion that even the FBI re- 
ports in that situation did not receive the 
recognition to which we would expect 
them to be entitled, in respect to the 
possible prosecution for crime. 

This is an area in which the interven- 
tion of the FBI is left almost to local 
government request and discretion. The 
crime involved is certainly one of which 
the United States should take cogni- 
zance, within the spirit of the equal 
protection of the laws. 

If, on the other hand, it is said that 
lynching is by all means a very rare oc- 
currence, let it also be said that when it 
does occur it is a blot and a shame on 
the United States, and we ought to have 
every piece of legal machinery possible, 
including Federal legal and investiga- 
tory machinery, to deal with it. We 
should not be in the position in which 
we demonstrated our laws to be in re- 
spect to this very tragic Poplarville, 
Miss., lynching. 

One further section of my remarks re- 
lates to a question asked by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russet]. He is not 
now in the Chamber. I suggested that it 
might be well if he heard this presenta- 
tion, but I am sure it will be before him, 
so I should like to place it in the Recorp 
at this time. 

It will be remembered that the Senator 
from Georgia asked why only four suits 
had been filed under the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, if this was such a hot subject. 

In the first place, the four suits repre- 
sent by no means the totality of the 
complaints encountered in respect of this 
subject. 

First, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a list of complaints 
which has been compiled for me. These 
complaints were made to the Federal 
Civil Rights Commission. This compila- 
tion updates the list found in the report 
of the Civil Rights Commission, involv- 
ing complaints from the States of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and North Carolina, 
relating to denials of the voting right. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Alabama: Since the printing of the report, 
44 voting complaints were received from 


Montgomery County, Ala., all of which have 
been investigated. 

Mississippi: The total voting complaints 
received to date from Mississippi, and inves- 
tigated, are as follows: Bolivar, 3; Claiborne, 
9; Clarke, 7; Forrest, 11; Jefferson Davis, 26; 
LeFlore, 1; Sunflower, 3; Tallahatchie, 2; 
Walthall, 1; Amite, 2. 

North Carolina: Since the printing of the 
report, 20 voting complaints have been re- 
ceived from North Carolina, have been inves- 
tigated, and are listed as follows: Greene, 2; 
Halifax, 12; Northampton, 6. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as to the 
civil rights division of the Department 
of Justice, the following has been re- 
ported to me: The question has been 
asked why only four suits have been filed 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1957, the 
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implication being that no substantial 

problem exists as to voting discrimina- 

tion against Negroes, and hence that 

ily is no need for additional legisla- 
on, 

Nothing could be further from the 
fact. Each of the cases which have 
been filed under the act involves a vital 
aspect of its application. Asis often the 
case with new legislation which is re- 
sisted and attacked in the courts, reso- 
lution of the legal problems must neces- 
sarily precede broadscale application of 
the statute. 

In that connection, I refer to the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, now 10 
years old, which is still pending, in terms 
of its constitutionality, in connection 
with the effort to cause to be registered 
under it those who are believed to be 
Communists, or to have Communist af- 
filiations. This shows the timelag 
involved in connection with a statute 
which is as hotly contested as the instant 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

Also, I point out that it took the Sen- 
ate from January 1958 to August 1958, 
almost a full legislative year, to confirm 
the nomination of the first head of the 
civil rights division, Mr. White. That 
is a point in respect to the work which 
this division has been able to accomplish. 

Hence it can be assumed that when 
these pilot cases are ultimately decided 
by the courts, the act will have a much 
wider application and many additional 
suits can be instituted to secure voting 
rights for Negroes. 

In addition, during the initial stages 
of the Department’s administration of 
the act, various practical problems have 
manifested themselves which have 
necessitated recommendations for imple- 
menting legislation which are now before 
the Congress. 

In order to prove racial discrimina- 
tion it was found essential to have 
access to registration records. It has 
for example, become increasingly ap- 
parent that local officials are often not 
willing to make such records available, 
and in many cases are even precluded 
from doing so by State law. This was 
dramatically illustrated when the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights was denied the 
right to examine records in several coun- 
ties of Alabama. Indeed, following the 
Commission’s hearing in the State, Ala- 
bama hastily enacted a law providing 
for the destruction of the voting records 
at the discretion of local registrars. In- 
cidentally, it would normally be those 
same local registrars who would be the 
defendants in action, brought under the 
Civil Rights Act. 

Typical of another obstacle in this 
same area is the statement recently 
made before the Supreme Court by the 
attorney general of Louisiana that FBI 
agents will not be given access to voting 
records unless they meet the particular 
residence and other requirements of 
local law. 

Experience has also shown that local 
registration officials engage in every 
possible dilatory tactic to delay enforce- 
ment of voting rights suits. It is to meet 
this problem that the Federal voting 
referee and similar bills have been pro- 
posed. Enactment of these bills will in- 
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sure that persons who are in sympathy 
with the protection of constitutional 
rights will fairly administer the regis- 
tration procedures of State law wherever 
the problem of racial discrimination 
exists. 

Beyond that, however, it must not be 
supposed that the four lawsuits filed 
thus far by the Department of Justice 
represent merely the complaints of but 
a handful of individuals, or that they 
would, if successfully carried through the 
courts, result in relief on only a limited 
scale. The fact is that relief in each of 
these suits will immediately strike down 
discrimination on at least on a county- 
wide basis and will have incidental bene- 
fits of far wider score. 

For example, the Supreme Court has 
just recently heard arguments in a case 
in which the State of Louisiana is ap- 
pealing an order of a lower Federal court 

to restore to the voting rolls of one parish 

1,377 Negroes who were purged because 
of such deficiencies as misspellings, fail- 
ure to compute age within 1 day and 
similar trivialities. 

This was referred to by my colleague 
from New York (Mr. KEATING]. At the 
same time, only 10 white voters out of 
over 11,000 were challenged for the same 
reasons, although by the registrar's own 
admission at least half the registration 
cards of those on the rolls today have 
the same defects. This situation has re- 
sulted from a wholesale program in 
Louisiana where the self-proclaimed goal 
is to reduce the number of Negro voters 
by 90 percent. It is anticipated that if 
the Government’s contentions with re- 
spect to this shocking inequity are up- 
held, similar suits on a much wider scale 
can be brought to rectify discriminatory 
purges of this kind throughout the State 
of Louisiana and other areas as well. 

Another example of the Government's 
effort to establish a sound basis for deal- 
ing with the various types of evasive 
tactics which have been used is the suit 
brought in Macon County, Ala. There at 
the seat of the famed Tuskegee Insti- 
tute the local registration board for 
years has engaged in the tactic of ceas- 
ing to function for months on end when- 
ever it became apparent that Negroes 
were about to register in significant num- 
bers. Following the last of a series of 
such resignations, the Department of 
Justice brought suit; and upon dismissal 
of the action, sought immediate ap- 
pellate review. This case, too, is now 
pending before the Supreme Court, and 
it is hoped that it will provide the weapon 
with which to deal once and for all, and 
everywhere, with this device of the 
resignation of voting officials for the very 
purpose of keeping Negroes from voting. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that the 
very first case brought under the Civil 
Rights Act—one which involved action 
by the registrars which prevented Negro 
schoolteachers, among others, from vot- 
ing and that on the ground that they 
could not pass a literacy test—resulted 
in a holding by the lower court that the 
Civil Rights Act is unconstitutional. 
While the Attorney General did not ac- 
cept this determination by the lower 
court as conclusive, and himself argued 
the constitutionality of the act before the 
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Supreme Court, it cannot be denied that 
the ruling had a deterrent effect upon 
enforcement efforts. In this case, as in 
other cases where initial difficulties have 
been encountered in enforcing the stat- 
ute, it is perfectly clear that many in- 
dividuals who would otherwise come for- 
ward with regard to their own experience 
in not being allowed to register to vote 
are awaiting the outcome of the litiga- 
tion before doing so. 

It is to be expected that as soon as 
these pilot suits will have led to the reg- 
istration and voting of many heretofore 
disfranchised Negroes, others will make 
application either directly to the Depart- 
ment of Justice or to the newly-ap- 
pointed voting referees if the pending 
bill should be enacted and thus acceler- 
ate the momentum of the enforcement 
drive. 

It is noteworthy, too, that the three 
cases presently before the Supreme Court 
and the case involving the constitution- 
ality of the operation of the Commission 
on Civil Rights were all brought to the 
Supreme Court with almost unprece- 
dented speed. The Louisiana case, for 
example, was heard in the Supreme 
Court only about 6 weeks after the deci- 
sion had been handed down by the dis- 
trict court. 

Mr. President, it will be noted that 
there is one subject to which I have not 
addressed myself, namely, the question 
of an amendment prohibiting the poll 
tax. 
As I stated in colloquy some time ago, 
I reserve for myself, and others of my 
colleagues who are interested, the right 
to consider that question as we go along 
in the debate. 

Other than that, in all fairness we be- 
lieve we have set forth in our amend- 
ments already filed and printed, directed 
to the various sections of the Dirksen 
substitute, the matters upon which we 
will place our primary case in submitting 
them to the Senate for action in order 
to give us a meaningful civil rights bill. 

Mr. President, I would like to conclude 
upon this note. We have gone to con- 
siderable pains today—and I must say 
for myself, into far more debate than I 
had anticipated—to do what my col- 
league, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doucras! has always done in these de- 
bates. We have always been grateful 
to him. This time he was carrying so 
many other burdens, that he allowed me 
to carry this one. 

I refer to presenting to the Senate at 
one time, in one place, the full record, 
as complete as we can make it. I am 
sure there are plenty of interstices, but 
we have tried, in order to bring before 
the Senate an outline in an orderly way, 
to show the wrongs which we believe 
need to be righted, and the techniques 
which we recommend for righting them. 

Finally, we lay out our idea of a form 
of procedure which, following normal 
practice of the Senate, will, by the proc- 
ess of entertaining an amendment and 
voting it up or down, then going to the 
next one, all of them directed toward 
the various sections of the Dirksen sub- 
stitute, will give us a completely orderly 
way in which the Senate can exercise 
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its will without any confusion and with- 
out any undue expense of time. 

Mr. President, the civil rights pro- 
ponents, of whom I have the honor to be 
one, in this way are trying to demon- 
strate their fidelity to the proposition 
that what they are seeking to attain is a 
result, in the most expeditious time and 
with full respect not only for the merits 
of what we are proposing and its urgent 
need on the part of the country and our 
country’s leadership all over the world, 
but also with full respect for the views 
of those on the other side of the question 
and the sincerity of their espousals. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, first I 
wish to congratulate the Senator from 
New York for his moving, able, and ef- 
fective statement. It is important that 
he has made the record which he has 
made this morning. 

At various times during the period that 
the Senator was speaking, certain Sen- 
ators came up to me and asked if we were 
assisting the opponents of the civil rights 
by taking up this time. My reply always 
was no; that just because we believe that 
we have the votes to pass some kind of 
civil rights bill should not mean that we 
should refuse to discuss the issues. We 
who believe that the Senate should have 
the right ultimately to decide, also be- 
lieve that there should be full and thor- 
ough discussion of the issues. 

We should not depend on immediate 
political power, but upon basic rights 
and truth. 

Therefore the Senator from New York 
has performed a great service in indi- 
cating some of the steps which he be- 
lieves should be taken. I expect to vote 
for every one of the amendments of this 
tenor which he or others may propose on 
these matters. 

However, I believe one can narrow the 
objectives somewhat by saying that in my 
mind there are three which are pri- 
marily important. 

The first is a further protection of the 
right to register and to vote. I think 
much more could and can be done under 
the voting rights bill of 1957, but I shall 
not go into that question. Certainly 
weaknesses have developed in that act as 
regards registration. I hope that in the 
provisions which we pass on registra- 
tion and voting rights we do not get tied 
up in legal redtape. And this is one rea- 
son why I somewhat fear an exclusive 
resort to the judicial processes in con- 
nection with this matter. 

If we appoint a referee and confine the 
activities of that referee to individual 
cases, and require the applicants first to 
try to register under a State system 
which is hostile to them, and then deal 
with these issues upon appeal to the ref- 
eree, with the findings of the referee in 
turn appealed to the district Federal 
judge, and with the further possibility 
of appeal to the circuit court and to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, I think we open up 
illimitable possibilities for delay and, by 
delay, the defeat of the fundamental pur- 
pose, namely, to enable a person to vote, 
because the election will have passed and 
been over for months and perhaps for 
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years before the final decision is ren- 
dered. Then if a suit must be started 
all over again, justice is effectively de- 
nied. 

So we must find a method which per- 
mits relatively speedy registration, and 
I think the junior Senator from Michi- 
gan put his finger on the matter when 
he said that since we are dealing with 
mass disenfranchisement, we must find 
a method for providing mass enfran- 
chisement. 

Of course we should retain the right 
of appeal and of judicial review. But in 
the Hennings bill and in the more recent 
version of the Rogers bill, namely, the 
so-called McCulloch bill, as modified on 
the 23d of February, there is a provision 
for review. However, in the meantime, 
the man whose vote is challenged has the 
right to vote, and the decision will come 
only after the election. If the right to 
vote is upheld, the vote will be counted. 
If for one reason or another it is ad- 
judged that the man is not qualified, the 
vote will not be counted. In the mean- 
time, this type of vote will be held in 
“limbo,” so to speak. 

Now I do not insist that the Hennings 
draft is necessarily the proper draft. 
But I do say that we should try to cut as 
much legal redtape as possible, in order 
to avoid the delays which the court pro- 
cedure tends to get us involved in. 

The second main purpose to which the 
Senator from New York addressed him- 
self had to do with those issues about 
school desegregation and the enforce- 
ment of the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution, as it has been interpreted 
by the Supreme Court This is a vital 
matter which we should not allow to be 
obscured by an undue absorption in vot- 
ing rights. 

Here I would say that two measures 
are needed: (a) A system of technical 
assistance and financial aid to localities 
which wish to desegregate, or within 
which there are groups wishing to de- 
segregate, whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment could aid groups to conform will- 
ingly to the 14th amendment, and to re- 
duce the burdens which they otherwise 
would bear by State law or by the cutting 
off of State aid. 

In this connection, I am not satisfied 
with the provisions in the present Dirk- 
sen proposal, because it seems to me that 
under it, before the Federal Government 
can assist a locality, it must obtain the 
approval of the State, and this approval 
will in most cases be almost impossible 
to obtain. We have only to think of Ar- 
kansas and Little Rock; Virginia and 
Norfolk; Georgia and Atlanta, to see 
how this can stymie action. Finally, 
there is the question of part III, which 
we fought over in 1957, and which, un- 
fortunately, I believe, was rejected. 

If we accept the principle that the 
Attorney General has the right and ob- 
ligation to defend the rights of individ- 
uals who, because of poverty or other 
reasons, are unable adequately to defend 
their own rights, I see no reason why 
this should not apply to constitutional 
rights under the 14th amendment as 
well as to constitutional rights under the 
15th amendment. So I hope that the 
decision of 1957 will not be regarded as 
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final and binding, as we consider this 
matter 3 years later. 

If the Senator from New York will 
permit me to make some final observa- 
tions, our southern friends at times ac- 
cuse us of trying to punish the South”; 
of proceeding in a vindictive spirit; of 
being self-righteous and of not admit- 
ting or trying to remedy abuses which 
may exist within our own States. 

This, in my judgment, is not true. If 
I examine my own feelings, I know it is 
not true. As I judge the feelings of 
Senators who have similar views, I am 
quite certain that is also not true in their 
case. 

I have always said that the differences 
between the sections or between the 
white groups in these sections are 
largely a matter of history and geog- 
raphy. The institution of slavery was 
not adapted to the North, because of our 
climate and rocky soil. It was adapted 
to the South. And at a period in the 
world’s history when ethics were on a 
lower stage than now, and when human 
personalities were not valued so greatly, 
it came into being and multiplied and 
expanded. It was an evil system—evil 
for the slave and evil for the master. 
While it was formally abolished as a re- 
sult of the Civil War 95 years ago, the 
effects of that institution continue, and 
they constitute a terrible burden and a 
terrible cross, which both the white and 
the black populations of the South must 
bear. 

We are conscious of the many faults 
which we have in the North. We recog- 
nize with a sense of contrition and, in- 
deed, of shame the abuses which we al- 
low to be perpetrated. But there is this 
much to be noted: That so far as the law 
is concerned in the North—and this is 
extremely important—there is substan- 
tial equality of persons before the law. 
People can vote, regardless of color. 
Colored children can attend schools with 
white children, with but slight excep- 
tions. In general, and overwhelmingly, 
there is equality before the law. 

The evils which exist are primarily 
evils of the human spirit. Sometimes 
law can even help to change the human 
spirit. 

As one who has tried to fight this battle 
for many years, I hope our southern 
friends will not think of us as being vin- 
dictive or self-righteous. Probably if 
the conditions were reversed, and we 
were in the South, and they were in the 
North, we would behave much as they 
behave, and they would behave much 
as we behave. We are, in a sense—all of 
us—prisoners of history. Our history 
and our social heritage have, by accident, 
been more fortunate than theirs. This 
does not mean that our characters are 
innately superior. But I hope that we 
can think of ourselves as a Nation. 

As the Senator from New York has 
said, this is the greatest barrier that our 
country has to face now in the world 
struggle against communism. 

The so-called colored races now form 
probably 60 percent of the population of 
the world. In 15 or 20 years they will 
form 75 percent of the population. At 
the end of the century, they may form 
80 percent of the world’s population. 
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Those people feel that the colonial pow- 
ers have not in the past treated them 
with proper dignity. This is, I believe, 
true. There is a spirit of national pride 
which is developing, inevitably, and, I 
believe, properly. They are extremely 
sensitive. 

If we perpetuate and indeed do not 
try to remove these conditions, which we 
know in our hearts are unjust, it will 
be almost impossible for us to gain the 
confidence and the support of the black, 
brown, and yellow races of the world. So 
on grounds of prudence alone, we should 
attempt to take definite action. Of 
course, we should not act merely from 
prudence. We should act with a deep 
feeling that this is the right course to 
take, as I believe it is. 

I hope we will not struggle for a Demo- 
cratic bill as such or a Republican bill. 
Let us try to get the best bill we can. I 
welcome the spirit which the Senator 
from New York has always displayed, and 
which he has once against shown this 
morning. We know as men that there is 
grievous discrimination against Negro 
children and Negroes of voting age. 
What we know as men we cannot pretend 
to be ignorant of as Senators. Let us 
deal constructively with the evils which 
we know exist. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois. 
I now yield to the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it would be impossible to over- 
state the contribution which the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New York 
has made to this subject. As the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has just said, it is the 
duty of the Senate not to force a vote 
quickly on any matter as to which a 
majority may exist now or at any time 
when a vote is taken, but to make very 
clear to the world and to the people of 
this country the positions and the issues 
which are involved in a question as seri- 
ous for the country and the world as is 
this question. 

No one could have made a greater con- 
tribution, in all its rounded aspects, than 
that which the Senator from New York 
has made, and I doubt that anyone 
could have made an equal contribution. 

On the question of social interest and 
moral rightness, the question of sound- 
ness and practical experience, and the 
question of the legal phases of the mat- 
ter, the Senator from New York has 
performed a magnificent service: We 
are all greatly in his debt. 

At the same time, I desire to thank 
the Senator from Illinois for his gen- 
erous and warmhearted comment upon 
the statement made by the Senator from 
New York. It was the kind of statement 
to be expected from him at any time. I 
am grateful to him also for his own 
statement on the various aspects of the 


bill. I congratulate both of my col- 
leagues. 
Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 


from New Jersey. 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Muskie in the chair). 


(Mr. 
Does the Sen- 
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ator from New York yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am sorry that I was 
unable to remain in the Chamber 
throughout the entire speech of the able 
Senator from New York. I have just 
now been advised that during the course 
of his speech he stated there had been 
a willful deprivation of voting rights in 
North Carolina. I rise to ask the Sen- 
ator from New York the source of the 
documentation for that statement. 

Mr. JAVITS. I may say that I did not 
seek to condemn or to characterize; I 
simply introduced the report of the Fed- 
eral Civil Rights Commission which re- 
lated to—among other States—certain 
areas in North Carolina; and I made the 
general suggestion—not necessarily to 
the Senator from North Carolina, to 
whom it may or may not be applicable— 
that any Senator from any of those 
States—and I may say that this resulted 
from a colloquy I had with the Senator 
from Georgia—should, in my opinion, 
address himself to the allegations there 
made; and if willful denial of a voting 
right was charged, I would hope that 
Senator would explain to the Senate 
what he thought should be done about 
the matter. 

The material in regard to North Caro- 
lina is shown on page 65 of the report 
of the Federal Civil Rights Commission. 
That is all I did. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Civil Rights Com- 
mission has not made any investigation 
of voting-rights practices in North Car- 
olina; but it has in that State an Ad- 
visory Commission headed by McNeill 
Smith, of Greensboro, N.C. Some time 
ago I saw in the press a statement to 
the effect that the Advisory Commission 
on Civil Rights passed a resolution de- 
claring that it had investigated voting 
practices in 51 counties in North 
Carolina, and had found no basis for al- 
legations of discrimination in respect to 
voting rights in those 51 counties. It 
is my understanding that since the 
Commission has been created, there has 
been no finding of any denial of voting 
rights in North Carolina, 

It is true that during the 1957 hear- 
ings, the then Attorney General of the 
United States, Herbert Brownell, ap- 
peared before the committee which then 
was considering civil rights bills and 
stated—on the basis of FBI reports— 
that in 3 precincts out of approximately 
2,300 precincts in North Carolina there 
had been some few cases of denial of 
voting rights in May 1956. 

I suggested to the Attorney General 
that when he used FBI reports as the 
basis of charges of that character, he 
should submit those FBI reports to the 
scrutiny of the committee, so the com- 
mittee could determine whether his in- 
ferences were correct. But he declined 
to do so. 

Thereupon, I contacted the State 
Board of Elections of North Carolina; 
and I found that every one of those com- 
plaints was called to the attention of the 
State Board of Elections of North Caro- 
lina in 1956, and I was advised by the 
State Board of Elections of North Caro- 
lina that it, acting through administra- 
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tive processes, had corrected every one 
of the matters in time for anyone who 
had applied for registration, to register 
and vote in that primary. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the other 
thing that I should like to call to the 
Senator’s attention is a memorandum— 
which I did put into the Recorp—from 
the Civil Rights Commission on the 
number of complaints it had received 
from North Carolina. I shall be glad 
to read to the Senator the numbers: 2 
in Greene, 12 in Halifax, 6 in Northamp- 
ton—a total of 20. I should also like, 
if the Senator will allow me to do so, to 
allude to North Carolina statistics, as 
compiled by the Commission. With reg- 
istered white voters, according to its 
figures, in 1958, of 1,652,233, and with 
a registered nonwhite voting population 
of 549,751, the Commission shows that 
the whites who registered were 93.9 per- 
cent; and that of the 549,751 nonwhites, 
178,919, or 32.6 percent, registered. 

I think—if the Senator will allow me 
to say so—that in respect of his State, 
the way I have proceeded was uniquely 
appropriate. I made no charge; I sim- 
ply said, “Here are the facts. In some 
cases, there are charges—and very seri- 
ous ones.” But I merely suggested that 
the Senator might address himself to 
whatever was stated, in the hope of, first, 
giving us the best information possible, 
and, second, telling us what, if anything, 
he thinks ought to be done about it. 

Mr. ERVIN. I think one thing that 
ought to be done would be for the Civil 
Rights Commission to stop listing the 
number of complaints it receives, be- 
cause many of the complaints received 
are from people in insane asylums, and 
many are received from people in 
prison. Someone said, long ago: “No 
wretch e’er felt the halter draw, with 
good opinion of the law.” The Commis- 
sion ought to investigate these com- 
plaints instead of listing them. 

One other point is this: These figures 
and these inferences have no great weight 
with me, because, as I stated in the civil 
rights debate in 1957, if one were to 
study the figures for my county, they 
would show that in my precinct, in the 
preceding registration period, about 150 
Negroes were registered as compared 
with about 25 white people. From those 
figures, one might draw the inference 
just as reasonably that in my precinct 
the white people were denied the right to 
register. In speaking about inferences 
from figures, I am not referring in any 
way to the Senator from New York, for 
whom I entertain the highest respect. 
But I want to tell a story to illustrate 
my opinion about inferences drawn from 
figures. 

Whenever I hear people draw infer- 
ences from figures, I am always reminded 
of a very old story, that is current down 
my way, about the South Mountaineer 
who had been buying his groceries on 
credit. Finally, he went to the grocery 
store with the intention of paying his 
grocery bill. The storekeeper told him 
the amount of his grocery bill, and it was 
far in excess of what the South Moun- 
taineer thought it ought to be. So he 
started to complain. The groceryman 
reached under the counter, and brought 
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out his account books, spread them out 
on the counter, and said to the South 
Mountaineer, Here are the figures. You 
know, figures don’t lie.” 

The South Mountaineer said, “I know 
figures don’t lie, but liars sure do figure.” 

Not only do liars figure, but honest 
men figure. They take a set of figures, 
and draw from them inferences which, 
in most cases, are insupportable, so far 
as the true facts are concerned, 

For example, it was argued, from fig- 
ures cited here in 1957 that in my State 
certain Negroes had been denied the 
right to register and vote merely because 
they had not voted. But, Mr. President, 
on the same basis, one could take the 
figures and draw the inference that three 
or four times as many white people had 
been denied the right to yote—because 
they had not voted. 

As a result of Reconstruction, many 
Southern States are one-party States. 
People are not going to spend much 
money and much effort to bring out votes 
for a ticket in an election when there 
is only one set of candidates running, 
and they need only one vote apiece to 
get elected. That is a situation in many 
parts of the South. In other parts of 
the South there are two strong political 
parties. In my county, where that is so, 
as many as 19,600 votes out of a total 
census population of 45,000 have been 
cast. I will put that voting record up 
against that of any area anywhere in 
the United States. 

So I would say to the Senator from 
New York, some of these allegations 
about voting are like other misinforma- 
tion which was perpetrated on the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights in 
1957. There was an organization in 
Washington bearing some high-sound- 
ing name like the Council for Human 
Rights, or something like that. Its 
agents came to the hearing, and pro- 
duced a man who complained he had 
been denied the right to vote in Halifax 
County, N.C. It turned out that he had 
brought a suit alleging that he had been 
wrongfully denied the right to vote. An 
answer had been filed by the election 
officials denying all of the allegations of 
his complaint. There had been a trial 
in the superior court, before a jury which 
was composed in part of white men and 
in part of Negroes. This jury had re- 
turned a verdict that there was no merit 
to the allegations of this complaint, and 
the judge entered a judgment, on that 
verdict, adjudging that the man had not 
been wrongfully denied the right to vote. 
And yet this organization, with this 
high-sounding name, introduced in the 
record, after the hearings were closed, 
a copy of the complaint making false 
allegations against North Carolina elec- 
tion officials, but, inadvertently, it left 
out the answer denying those allega- 
tions, and it left out the verdict of the 
jury declaring those allegations untrue, 
and it left out the judgment of the court 
adjudging that the allegations were 
without merit. That is the kind of 
propaganda that has been used to sup- 
port charges. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for yielding and for his patience. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
I have taken enough of the Senate’s 
time, and I have done my best to per- 
form the mission I set for myself this 
morning. I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Allott Ervin Mansfield 
Anderson Fong Martin 
Bartlett Frear Monroney 
Beall Gore OSS 
Bennett Gruening Mundt 
Bible Hart Murray 
e Hartke Muskie 

Bush Hayden Pastore 
Byrd, Hin Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Randolph 
Cannon Jackson Robertson 
Capehart Javits Russell 

Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J Jordan Scott 
Case, S. Dak. Keating Smith 
Chavez Kefauver Sparkman 
Cooper Kuchel Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Talmadge 
Curtis Long, Hawaii Thurmond 

Long, La. Wiley 
Dworshak McClellan Yarborough 
Eastland McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender McNamara Young, Ohio 

Magnuson 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 

rum is present. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it has 
frequently been stated in the course of 
this debate that on last September 14 
the entire world was put on notice that 
debate over the much abused term “civil 
rights” would commence in this body on 
February 15. I do not think a single 
person within the confines of the United 
States who is interested in this subject 
in any way could have had any doubt 
that February 15 was the date fixed last 
September for inaugurating discussion 
of this issue. Certainly, he could have 
no doubt about it if he has available to 
him any publication of the American 


press. 

Mr. President, I have been in the Sen- 
ate for some years and have been through 
a number of these periodic campaigns or 
forays that undertake to tell the people 
of the South how to run their State 
affairs and how to fix their social order. 
These campaigns undertake to dictate 
to the southern people the way of life 
they should have. 

I long ago became accustomed to see- 
ing the South made the political whip- 
ping boy of both national parties. Be- 
fore this debate began. I heard and 
noticed the usual ruminations as to 
what was likely to transpire in the Sen- 
ate in the consideration of this issue. 
Some of the reports were, from my 
standpoint, very ominous. There was a 
contention that some 70 Senators had 
signed on the dotted line and in blood 
or the equivalent thereof—to support 
certain legislation bearing the euphemis- 
tic label of “civil rights.” Of course, I 
had seen that happen before in years 
gone by. 

I came here this session believing that 
I was prepared for the worst. I must say 
that I was not expecting such a compre- 
hensive, far-reaching program, extend- 
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ing into all sections of the country, to 
create @ political climate in which this 
debate would be held. This program 
was deliberately designed to close the 
eyes and ears of Senators, Representa- 
tives and the American people to the 
real issues involved in this discussion. 

I was not prepared for such an in- 
genious program to stir up the country 
to the degree that the people would 
accept almost any charge leveled against 
the South. This program was designed 
to cause them to demand the passage 
forthwith of almost any package of leg- 
islation that might be assembled from 
the 5% pounds of individual bills, con- 
sisting of more than 100 different meas- 
ures, which the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] exhibited here 
today and yesterday. 

We have always had a certain amount 
of scenery, trappings, and diversions 
when this type of legislation reaches the 
floor of the Senate. We have seen 
marches on Washington in which large 
numbers of people have participated— 
members of organizations in the great 
cities of the country. They have been 
brought here by buses and by train. 
They have thronged the Capitol in order 
to visit the offices of Senators. Of that 
I do not complain. 

We all know that those organizations 
reach out into many States, and that 
they employ spokesmen who are recog- 
nized as being rather competent in the 
field of securing votes. These spokesmen 
also assemble in Washington and call 
upon their Senators and Representatives. 
From what I have heard from some of 
my friends, some of the implications as 
to what might happen politically to those 
who fail to heed their suggestions are 
about as thinly veiled as a threat could 
possibly be. You might say it is a nude 
threat in most instances. 

I was not surprised to read in the press 
several days ago that a new organization 
was being launched to serve as a pres- 
sure group in this area. I was far from 
surprised by the newspaper account that 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was to head that 
organization. Her interests in this area 
have been widely known for many years. 

This new group convened on the 14th 
or 15th of February. They styled them- 
selves “National Organizations of Wom- 
en for Equality in Education.” Modern 
day promoters have a way of devising 
names in which the first letter of each 
word is used to form a word of some 
supposed significance. It is quite an art 
in the advertising agencies and else- 
where. 

The first letters of the name of this 
organization form the word “Now.” 
The purpose is, of course, to force the 
commingling of white and colored chil- 
dren in the schools all over the Nation, 
just as its name indicates—‘now.” 

I shall not undertake to read all of the 
article I hold in my hand. But I want 
to read part of it. 

It begins: 

There will not be peace in the world until 
we set our own house in order and achieve 
real racial equality in this country, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt told a newly formed wom- 
en's organization claiming 14 million mem- 
bers here yesterday. 
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It is quite an accomplishment to get 
together an organization of 14 million 
members from scratch in a very short 
period of time. That is what is claimed 
for this organization. 

I do not doubt that there are some 
Senators who are sensitive to pressures 
from groups such as this. They will ac- 
cept the statement about the member- 
ship of 14 million and will entertain 
grave fears that a large number of them 
are in their own States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks cer- 
tain excerpts from this article from the 
pe ence Star of Thursday, February 

8. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


No Peace WITHOUT EQUALITY—MRS. ROOSE- 
VELT LAUNCHES New GROUP 
(By Isabelle Shelton) 

There will not be peace in the world “until 
we set our own house in order” and achieve 
real racial equality in this country, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt told a newly formed 
women’s organization claiming 14 million 
members here yesterday. 

“You cannot have true disarmament until 
a great many steps take place. It's not just 
& question of stopping nuclear tests and 
cutting down on armaments,” she said. 

“Good will, real peace, will never come 
until the world problems are settled. One 
of the steps is achieving genuine equality.” 

The former First Lady addressed the open- 
ing session of the National Organization of 
Women for Equality in Education, of which 
tiny honorary chairman, at the Shoreham 

The organization, called NOW for Equality 
for short, is comprised of 16 national wom- 
en's organizations. It is dedicated to fight- 
ing segregation in the Nation’s schools, 

* ka * + . 

A statement to this effect in the historic 
Supreme Court decision outlawing school 
segregation actually was the motivating fac- 
tor behind organization of the new group, 
explained Mrs. Richman, who also is presi- 
dent of the national women’s division of the 
American Jewish Congress, 

* ` * . * 

Mrs. Roosevelt urged the delegates, most 
of whom are leaders in their organizations, 
to make certain that the program they adopt 
at their 3-day conference “gets back to 
every one of your local community groups.” 

She also urged the delegates to visit their 
Senators and Representatives. This is one 
area where you have great influence,” she 
noted. 

. * * . s 

Although there was some variation, there 
seemed to be a clear correlation between 
“negative attitudes” on integration and 
such questions as the Bill of Rights, Dr. 
Hamburger said. Those who opposed inte- 
gration were likely to haye a fuzzy or nega- 
tive attitude toward freedom of speech and 
religion, voting rights, etc., he said. 


Mr. RUSSELL. I particularly wish to 
refer to a paragraph in which Mrs. 
Roosevelt urged the delegates to visit 
their Senators and Representatives, 
stating: 

This is one area where you have great 
infiuence, 


I call attention also to the paragraph 


which deals with the other officers of the 
organization, and its alleged membership 
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There was not a great deal new in that 
article. We have survived that sort of 
techniques before. 

Then something happened which 
shocked me greatly and caused me a 
great deal of concern. Several weeks 
ago, the headlines of the country were 
emblazoned with the tragic news of vio- 
lence in that strife-torn city of Little 
Rock, Ark. The news went out that the 
home of one of the widely acclaimed 
“Little Rock Nine“ —one of the Negro 
students who had entered Central High 
School and who had been feted, dined 
and saluted all over the United States— 
had been bombed with great danger to 
the inhabitants of the house. 

That caused me very great concern be- 
cause I abhor violence in any form. 
People who live in areas similar to the 
area in which I live, where the races 
are almost equal in number, have real 
reason to abhor violence. We live side- 
by-side with our fellow citizens of the 
Negro race every day. It causes us an- 
guish of soul and spirit to contemplate 
acts of violence. 

The Little Rock bombing was front- 
page news. It was widely discussed in 
the press and over the air waves for sev- 
eral days after it occurred. 

Mr. President, after an interval of 
about 10 days something happened with 
respect that bombing. An article 
was published, with a headline dimin- 
ished in size from 1 inch to one-tenth of 
an inch, which stated that two Negro 
citizens of Little Rock had been arrested 
and charged with that bombing. 

Mr. President, I here and now predict 
that we have heard the last of the Little 
Rock bombing—that henceforth there 
will be no more news about it. 

The usual charge of police brutality 
and connivance, which is hurled without 
warrant and unfairly against thousands 
of honest peace officers in the South, will 
not be made in Little Rock. Little Rock 
has a chief of police who, when the 
schools opened last September, was 
completely ruthless in dealing with the 
white persons who undertook to protest 
against the mixing of the races in Cen- 
tral High School. He called out the fire 
engines and dragged dripping men and 
women into police wagons and hauled 
them to the courts. He suppressed in a 
twinkling of an eye the protest against 
permitting these Negro high school stu- 
dents to leave the new colored Horace 
Mann High School and enter the white 
Central High School in Little Rock. 

Some of those organizations which 
ordinarily make charges against every 
southern police officer nominated the 
Little Rock chief for Man of the Year 
because of the tough and efficient way 
he quelled the protest against the mix- 
ing of the races in the city’s schools. 

So, Mr. President, they cannot charge 
the police of Little Rock with being 
prejudiced against the colored people. 
ica they will just let the matter 

p. 

I ask Senators in all honesty and sin- 
cerity: What would have happened if 
two white men had been arrested and 
charged with the bombing? Every 
newspaper in this Nation would have 
screamed the fact in black headlines. 
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We would have been treated to long ar- 
ticles going back to the third and fourth 
generation, telling us about the people 
who had been arrested. 

That incident was just another exam- 
ple of the continuing campaign through- 
out this Nation to slander and discredit 
the people of that great section of the 
United States which I am proud, in part, 
to represent in the Senate. 

Mr. President, some other very strange 
things began happening about the same 
time as the Little Rock bombing. 

There has been a great deal of con- 
struction going on in Washington, D.C., 
in connection with the New House Office 
Building, the New Senate Office Building, 
the new front of the Capitol Building, 
and a number of other projects. 

The Senate Office Building has been 
completed. Much of the other work is 
nearing completion. Yet, shortly after 
the 15th of February, a terrific contro- 
versy breaks out all of a sudden in 
Washington—after this pending bill is 
taken up—about job bias in the District 
of Columbia. 

I deplore job bias, particularly of this 
nature. We may have it in some classi- 
fications and in some work areas in my 
State, but not in the case of masons 
and stoneworkers and jobs of that kind. 
As a matter of fact, a large amount of 
the stone work that is done in my State 
is done by Negro masons. They have 
been doing it for years. But all of a 
sudden in the Nation’s Capital a great 
disturbance is created, and recrimina- 
tions start flying back and forth. The 
newspapers report that Mr. Meany asked 
Mr. Mitchell why something has not been 
done about this matter of discrimination 
in the District. 

Mr. Mitchell then attacked Congress. 
He said that Congress should pass the 
bill that had been sent up by the admin- 
istration dealing with this matter. 
Though no hearings have been held on 
this proposal, we find it offered in the 
sixth section of the so-called Dirksen 
substitute. Icall that section “the Salute 
to Nrxon section.” That is what it is. It 
is an effort to promote the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. Anyone who 
reads the whole section dealing with job 
opportunities will see that not one power 
is established in that section 6 that could 
not be covered and enforced by contract, 
which any good country lawyer in 
Georgia could draw, to control agree- 
ments between the Federal Government 
and contractors on public construction. 

But, Mr. President, everybody had to 
get in on the act, and the Vice President 
even came back to Washington. That 
was a startling thing. We had not seen 
the Vice President here for weeks. But 
when they started this controversy and 
a so-called civil rights bill dealing with 
bias was pending, the Vice President 
came back here and received a report 
from his fellow members in the NAACP. 
I will offer that article appearing in the 
Washington Post of Friday, February 26, 
entitled, “Negroes Tell of Freeze-Out 
From Crafts; NAACP’s Report to NIXON 
Charging Discrimination” and so forth. 

I ask unanimous consent that that be 
printed, Mr. President, in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NEGROES TELL OF Freeze-Out From Crarrs— 
NAACP REPORT TO NIXON CHARGES Dıs- 
CRIMINATION IN JOB TRAINING 

(By Jean White) 

A report delivered to Vice President RICH- 
ARD M. Nixon yesterday charged that Negroes 
are being frozen out of apprenticeship train- 
ing programs and thus blocked from skilled 
craft jobs. 

The nationwide study by the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People put the blame on unions, manage- 
ment, and Federal and State Governments 
alike. 

Nixon, Chairman of the President's Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts, received a 
copy of the report yesterday from Roy Wil- 
kins, NAACP executive secretary, and Her- 
bert Hill, NAACP labor secretary, who made 
the survey of racial discrimination in ap- 
prenticeship training programs. 

Because of discriminatory practices against 
Negroes, the report points out, Negroes were 
limited to 3.62 percent of skilled jobs in the 
Nation's labor force as shown in 1950 census 
figures. Even then, the study adds, the per- 
centage of Negro apprentices was still much 
lower, at 1.69 percent. 

BUILDING TRADES CITED 

Singled out for special attention in the 
NAACP study was the construction industry. 
In the building trades, it underscored, less 
than 1 percent of apprentice trainees are 
Negroes. 

“At the present rates of advance, it will 
take Negroes * * * until the year 2094 to 
secure equal participation in skilled-craft 
training and employment,” Wilkins wrote in 
the introduction to the report. 

In handing the report to Nrxon, Hill em- 
phasized that anti-Negro practices are not 
confined to the South alone. He also told 
the Vice President that the big barrier in 
the construction industry is that trade 
unions control access to employment 
through their hiring hall referrals. 

Discrimination against Negroes is costing 
the Nation a valuable manpower pool in time 
of skilled-craft shortages, the report empha- 
sizes. 

MANAGEMENT'S ROLE 

However craft unions may control appren- 
ticeship training, it emphasizes, the “ulti- 
mate authority to hire” rests with manage- 
ment, which must share the blame for dis- 
criminatory practices. 

Federal and State governments also are 
guilty of subsidizing apprenticeship programs 
that exclude Negroes, the study charges. 

Among the recommendations in the report 
are these: 

State and Federal agencies should cut off 
subsidies to apprenticeship programs that 
refuse to admit Negroes. 

Public schools should be required to with- 
draw all support—including use of school 
facilities—from such programs. 

Unions should not be allowed almost ex- 
clusive control over recruitment of appren- 
tices. 

At a press conference later, Labor Secre- 
tary James P. Mitchell indicated he was op- 
posed to using a fund cutoff as a weapon in 
the antidiscrimination fight. The Federal 
Government should not interfere or try to 
dictate how such programs are run, he em- 
phasized. Its role, he said, is to promote 
apprenticeship training, and selection is left 
up to labor and management. 

Mitchell said he didn’t know whether a 
sufficient number of Negroes is in appren- 
ticeship programs, because the Labor De- 
partment has stopped keeping racial break- 
downs at the request of NAACP. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I, of 
course, do not want to raise a captious 
issue here. I realize that all rules are 
off when we get in this area. But, asa 
general proposition, a man is disqualified 
from dealing with problems that are 
raised by those with whom he is asso- 
ciated in an endeavor. I think the Vice 
President ought to be disqualified from 
receiving a report from the NAACP in- 
asmuch as he is a member of that 
organization. Nevertheless, he did re- 
ceive the report. Even before the report 
was received, we find that the “Nixon 
Group Opens a Drive To End Racial Bar 
on U.S. Projects.” That is what the 
headlines proclaimed. The New Senate 
Office Building was completed. The 
New House Office Building was well 
along. The front of the Capitol was 
nearly constructed. Yet, when this so- 
called civil rights legislation gets before 
the Senate, in order to get the people ex- 
cited, we are told that the “Nixon Group 
Opens Drive To End Racial Bar on U.S, 
Projects.“ 

Well, Mr. President, the Vice Presi- 
dent has had that committee down 
there for several years. It has not cost 
the taxpayers too much—as Govern- 
ment agencies go now—just $350,000 a 
year. And it must be said that when 
this bill gets before the Senate, it sud- 
denly springs into action. 

Here is a bill on which we have had 
no hearings at all, because this bill did 
not go to the Judiciary Committee. The 
Senator from Mississippi is not sitting 
on this “salute to Nrxon” bill. That bill 
is in another committee, I believe the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
No hearings have been held. Nothing 
has been said about it. But here it is 
presented to the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, the bill does con- 
tain one rather significant change in 
the way the committee is now function- 
ing. It is contained in the last part 
of section 206, and it is an important 
one: 

There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated such amounts as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section, 

Mr. President, that provision gives 
room for the operation of Parkinson’s 
law. It provides for the growth and the 
spreading of this bureaucracy that I be- 
lieve is called the Committee on Equal 
Job Opportunity Under Government 
Contracts. But this section would create 
a new agency by statute and inevitably 
invite the application of Parkinson’s 
law. 

Mr, President, there is another mat- 
ter that has caused me greatest concern 
of all, 

Two weeks before the question of al- 
leged civil rights was to come under dis- 
cussion in the Senate, there suddenly 
began throughout the South a number 
of incidents involving young Negroes— 
undoubtedly directed from outside the 
South—who invaded various eating 
places and undertook to break down cus- 
toms which are a century old. They 
sought to force their way into these es- 
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tablishments by strong-arm methods, 
not by resort to law. 

Mr. President, these incidents have 
spread and spread, and have gone from 
city to city. I happened to see an arti- 
cle in the New York Times on Sunday, 
February 14—February 14—+that is the 


cle, which I now have before me, takes 
up the activities of the so-called Con- 
gress of Racial Equality and the goals 
it had set for itself. The article clearly 
states that the so-called Congress of 
Racial Equality has extended its assist- 
ance and resources to these demonstra- 
tions throughout the South. There is 
no question but that this group fostered, 
planned, and incited these incidents 
that could lead, Mr. President, to a great 
tragedy in some southern city. 

The articles that deal with these in- 
cidents and demonstrations in North 
Carolina show that the Reverend Mar- 
tin Luther King was there on the ground, 
inspecting the pickets, going into the 
places that were invaded by these peo- 
ple. This was taking place at the very 
time when this so-called civil rights issue 
was under debate in the Senate and at 
the very time when the feelings of the 
people in the area most affected would 
be most sensitive to incidents of this 
kind. 

Mr. President, these events indicate to 
me that those responsible for these inci- 
dents were very anxious to start a race 
riot of terrible proportions. They would 
like to be able to say through their 
spokesmen that a terrible incident had 
happened in the South—so many people 
killed, so many injured, so many ar- 
rested—and thereby prejudice whatever 
reason is left in the minds of those 
Members of the Senate who have not 
committed themselves unequivocally to 
this type of legislation. 

Mr. President, my people have been 
vilified and slandered for a great many 
years. I am justifiably proud of the re- 
straint they have shown in the face of 
provocation after provocation of this 
kind. I am proud of the way the police 
departments of the southern cities have 
handled this matter and have prevented 
it from getting out of hand. 

But the professional agitators can keep 
going, they can keep inciting, and keep 
sending skilled agents into the southern 
States and the southern cities in an effort 
to provoke race riots. 

But, Mr. President, is it necessary to 
do that? Will it serve any useful pur- 
pose? I appeal to those newspapers— 
that segment of the press which is help- 
ing to stir up this matter—to come to 
their senses and to denounce this trend 
toward violence before it gets out of 
hand. I appeal to the spokesmen of 
those groups—in the Senate and else- 
where—to stop this agitation before it 
gets out of hand. It has already gone so 
far as to terrify many good Negroes in 
southern cities. 

I have before me an article about one 
of the most recent incidents that oc- 
curred in Chattanooga, Tenn. I shall 
not read all of it, Mr. President, but I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Atlanta Journal, Feb. 25, 1960] 
CHATTANOOGA ON RIOT ALERT—ExtTRa POLICE 
PATROL DOWNTOWN AFTER RACE VIOLENCE 

Rocks Cirr 

(By John Pennington) 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., February 25.—Extra 
policemen patrolled the streets of downtown 
Chattanooga Thursday with crowd-busting 
firehoses hooked up and ready in a re- 
doubled effort to prevent new outbreaks of 
racial disorder. 

Police Commissioner Herbert P. Dunlap 
warned, in the face of a general official 
feeling that Chattanooga’s racial troubles 
are not over, that whatever force necessary 
will be used to put down any attempted mob 
formation. 

This city was rocked Wednesday afternoon 
by its worst race disturbance in modern 
history. 

Shouting, jeering, and sometimes violent 
throngs, mostly teenagers, milled around a 
downtown area in a frenzy of racial animos- 
ity for about 2 hours. 

Officers turned firehoses on first white, then 
Negro crowds to disperse them. Some police 
clubs were used. Twenty persons, 9 whites 
and 11 Negroes were arrested in the course 
of the affray which ranged on and near 
Chattanooga’s heart of downtown Market 
Street. 

An estimated 2,000 to 3,000 persons milled: 
about in the course of the disorder, many 
of them teenagers. Seven of those arrested 
were under 17. 

The disorder, occurring for the second day, 
was a byproduct of lunch counter “sitdown” 
integration efforts by Negro students, a 
movement which has spread rapidly over the 
South. 

It began here last Friday in one downtown 
department store, spread into other stores 
this week, and erupted into violence Tues- 
day when defiant white and Negro students 
faced each other in the street. 

Nervous city and school officials were work- 
ing Thursday at preventive measures. But 
they had no assurance that trouble would 
not flare again, for they also had attempted 
following the Tuesday incident to prevent a 
recurrence. 

Mayor P. R. Olgiati, who witnessed first- 
hand the milling crowds of Wednesday, called 
on citizens who had no business there to 
keep away from the downtown area. 

“We will not tolerate violence,” the mayor 
declared. 

Police Commissioner Dunlap told the At- 
lanta Journal in a hard-boiled, no-fooling 
statement about police preparation for a pos- 
sible recurrence: 

“We are not going to permit masses of 
people to congregate, loiter or parade up and 
down our main streets. We will use what- 
ever force we deem advisable and if neces- 
sary we will use our fire-fighting equipment 
with streams of water to disperse any mass 
of people who might incite * * è disorder.” 

The number of policemen patrolling down- 
town Chattanooga Thursday was almost 
doubled in a move announced by Police 
Commissioner Dunlap. 

He took officers off 8-hour shifts, put them 
on 12-hour duty and assigned 25 firemen to 
partol with the officers, About 40 other of- 
cers, Civil Defense volunteers, were ready to 
help in the event of a new demonstration. 

The juggling increased each police shift 
from 60 to 102 officers. 

Commissioner Dunlap sald the new ar- 
rangement will continue as long as necessary 
to keep down trouble. 

City and police officials were hopeful (but 
not overly optimistic) that the hard-core 
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trouble-makers from the Wednesday fracas 
would not return to the downtown area 
Thursday. 

One official said there might not be any 
trouble if the overcast skies would turn loose 
a heavy rain when school lets out at 3:30 

m. 

3 But the weatherman offered little coopera- 
tion in that respect—he said Chattanooga 
might during the afternoon and early even- 
ing fall victim to a 5-inch snowfall. 

What effect that would have no one was 
saying. 

School officials, recognizing that the vio- 
lence was fostered by schoolchildren gather- 
ing downtown in after-school hours, were 
busy in conference with city officials and 
with each other. 

Dr. John W. Letson, superintendent of city 
schools, said he planned to meet Thursday 
with principals of high schools to discuss 
ways of ending the problem. 

“We've got to stop this trouble,” he said, 
“and I'm ready to do whatever is necessary, 
even if it means starting school later in the 
morning and keeping school in session until 
6 o’clock at night.” 

Dr. Letson said students were being in- 
structed to stay away from the downtown 
area unless it was absolutely necessary for 
them to be there. 

The Wednesday fracas began during mid- 
afternoon after the high schools let out and 
white and Negro students began to form into 
crowds on Market Street in an area where 
four department stores with lunch counters 
are located. 

The moment of greatest tension occurred 
when separate white and Negro youth groups 
began marching against one another, shout- 
ing and jeering. 

Police officers moved throuh the crowds 
urging an end to the disorder and arresting 
troublemakers. 

One officer faced a Negro group marching 
toward a white group. 

“Stop and turn back,” he ordered. 

“We're going to town, man,” a Negro 
replied, 

Commissioner Dunlap jumped in front of 
the group. 

“No, you're not,“ he sald. “You're going 
on back up Ninth Street. We stopped the 
white group from coming tihs way and we're 
stopping you from going down there. Now 
get going.” 

Several white persons reported to police 
that their car windows and windshields were 
broken by bottles and rocks. 

A Negro minister, the Reverend Robert 
Richards, went on the radio during the 
trouble to urge his people to go home and 
pray. 

He said what was happening was terrible 
and “this is no way to settle our problems.” 

“Some of the things I have seen today,” 
he said, “have broken my heart.“ 

Foll his radio talk, the minister 
joined police officers in trying to break up 
the Negro crowd on Ninth Street, adjacent 
to Market Street. 

James Mapp, president of the Chattanooga 
branch of the NAACP, who is presently in- 
volved in a new move to integrate Chatta- 
nooga schools, deplored the downtown vio- 
lence. 

“This has been terrible,” he said. “This is 
something that we don’t want and must not 
have. 

“We do not want violence. 
everything. 

“I saw a Negro boy arrested today with a 
gun. I have nothing but contempt for any- 
one who carries a gun or a knife in a situa- 
tion like this.” 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
before me an article telling about a Ne- 
gro minister, the Reverend Robert Rich- 
ards, who went on the radio during the 
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time of the trouble in Chattanooga, to 
urge his people to go home and pray. 
He said that what was happening was 
terrible. That was the statement of a 
Negro preacher who has to live in Chat- 
tanooga, not the statement of a provoca- 
teur from New York. The Reverend 
Robert Richards lived in Chattanooga. 
He said: 

This is no way to settle our problems. 
Some of the things I have seen today have 
broken my heart. 


Mr. President, the article states that 
James Map, president of the Chatta- 
nooga branch of the NAACP, also spoke 
out on the situation in Chattanooga. 
He was quoted in the article as saying: 

It has been terrible. This is something 
we don't want, we must not have. We don't 
want violence. That destroys everything. 

I saw a Negro boy arrested today with a 
gun. I have nothing but contempt for any- 
one who carries a gun or a knife in a situa- 
tion like that. 


These are the statements by the head 
of the NAACP and by a Negro minister 
in Chattanooga. They indicate that the 
good Negroes in Chattanooga are scared 
to death because of the efforts to incite 
to violence and by the presence of 
switchblade knives and pistols. 

Mr. President, one drunk or one irre- 
sponsible person could touch off an in- 
cident which would lead to a great 
tragedy. If such a tragedy occurred, 
some Senators would stand on the floor 
of the Senate pillorying the South, when 
actually the agitation had been im- 
ported from outside the South. 

Mr. President, I have related some of 
the things that are happening to get 
Senators stirred up enough to vote for 
anything which is brought before them 
bearing the title of “Civil Rights.” 

Oh, Mr. President, it is a tragic com- 
mentary on our civilization that such 
things as this could happen—that peo- 
ple should organize in other sections 
of the country to conduct a campaign 
to demean and bemean the people of 
another section. . Why cannot some of 
those who constantly harp on this sub- 
ject for political reasons, some of those 


who make a vocation of it, some of those’ 


who write the editorials—approach the 
real reason for this campaign? 

The time will never come, under our 
form of government, when social status 
in this country can be achieved by either 
litigation or legislation. It cannot be 
done. The NAACP has tried it. They 
have had the most phenomenal suc- 
cess in actual litigation that has ever 
been seen. In fact, it seems that all 
they need to do is to write a postcard to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in order to get almost any sort of de- 
cision they want from that Court. I 
grieve to think what will happen to the 
right to own and control private prop- 
erty in this country if this right is ever 


challenged directly in the Supreme. 


Court of the United States by the 
NAACP. 

The NAACP has also been most suc- 
cessful in getting legislation. It seems 
to be doing a pretty good job on this 
legislation right now. 

But social status does not come that 


way. It never will, It must be earned. 
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Mr. President, when will some of our 
political leaders, who constantly address 
groups of Negroes seeking their support, 
say to them frankly: “You will have to 
do something to earn your status”? 

Mr. President, I regret to say what I 
am about to say because I have great 
affection for individual members of the 
Negro race. Some of the finest people I 
have ever known are Negroes. But the 
fact cannot be ignored that the Negro, 
as a race, has the highest rate of crime 
of any sizable ethnic group in our 
country. 

Why, then, do not the politicians say 
to them: “Reduce your crime record. 
Your ratio of criminal violence as com- 
pared with other people in the United 
States is as high as 11 to 1. Cut it down 
to about 4 or 5 to 1 and we will be better 
able to go to the U.S. Senate and make 
a fight for you.” 

Why do not those newspapers that 
constantly criticize say for a change: 
“We advise our Negro friends to do 
something to improve themselves. Let 
them reduce their rate of illegitimacy 
from 10 times that of the rest of the 
country to 5 times, and then we will 
write editorials denouncing the South 
again.” 

Mr. President, we should put a stop 
to this business of establishing relief 
programs that encourage illegitimacy. 
There is also need for action to clean up 
the incidence of venereal disease. I re- 
gret to mention these things; but in 
World War II the percentage of Negroes 
entering the service who were found to 
have venereal disease was 20 times 
greater than that for whites. 

Why do the Negro preachers not do 
something about unfortunate conditions 
such as I have mentioned? 

It so happens that three of the most 
noted Negro divines have come from my. 
State. 

One was Father Divine, who came from 
Savannah. He is the one who estab- 
lished the so-called heavens, He always 
did intrigue me; he was a tremendously 
interesting character. He convinced 
many well-to-do white people to give him 
very large sums of money in order to 
help him establish his so-called heavens, 
Then there is Elijah Poole; that is his 
real name. He was born in Sanders- 
ville, in my State. He now calls himself 
Elijah Muhammad, the organizer of the 
so-called Moslem groups. And finally, 
there is Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., of 
Atlanta. 

Mr. President, instead of agitating and 
blaming all their troubles in the South 
on the white people why do these divines 
not go to the people of their own 
race and say to them: “Get your crime 
rate down to where it is not more than 
2 or 3 times as great as that of the whites, 
and get your illegitimacy rate down to 
where it is not more than 4 or 5 times 
as large as that of the whites, and get 
your venereal disease rate down to where 
it is not more than 10 times as large as 
that of the whites.” They would have 
a little better reason for recruiting sup- 
porters and soliciting funds all over the 
country if they would first do all within 
their power to improve the situations to 
which I have just now referred. 
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Mr. President, I deplore the campaign 
that is being conducted all over the 
South. I predict that if reason does not 
assert itself —if those in other areas who 
are helping to stir up these young people 
do not change their tactics—the results 
may be most grave indeed. 

These young people may have some 
reason to feel as they do. But it seems 
strange that they should wait until now, 
when this legislation was pending in the 
Senate, to begin their campaign of try- 
ing to whip up the people of the country 
into such a frenzy that they would sup- 
port efforts to force upon the South any 
legislation that these organizations 
wanted. 

The racial customs against which this 
campaign is directed have been devel- 
oped over a period of almost a century. 
Such deep-seated customs and prece- 
dents cannot be torn down suddenly 
without creating trouble. 

Mr. President, I appeal to these 
people—even though we do not have 
many friends among them—in the name 
of decency to call off this campaign, at 
least until the legislation is out of the 
way. 

The southern white people are human. 
They feel that they are being baited like 
animals, and I share that feeling in 
large measure. What is more, they feel 
that they are being baited for political 
purposes, and I also share that feeling 
in large measure. They are sensitive; 
this is no time to be trying to provoke a 
race riot. If such a calamity should 
happen, I know who will be blamed for 
it. I know who will be denounced all 
over the country. It will be the white 
people of the South. 

Mr. President, I will not abandon hope 
that decency and fair dealing will be 
restored in this country. I appeal now 
to those who can be heard in the councils 
of those who are waging this campaign 
I appeal to those who can influence pub- 
lic opinion through the press, radio, and 
other media to take action to stop this 
campaign against the South at this time. 

Finally, I say to the Members of the 
Senate: You are playing with powder, 
gentleman. I hope and pray that the 
match will not ignite fire to the powder 
keg and set off a very, very tragic event, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Before I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, I want to say that 
I appreciate very much the attendance of 
the Senators this afternoon, and the very 
respectful attention which the Senators 
have accorded to the very fine remarks of 


the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. i 


The Chief Clerk called the roll and the 


following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Byrd, W. Va. Curtis 
Anderson on Douglas 
Bartlett Capehart Dworshak 
Beall Carlson Eastland 
Bennett Carroll Ellender 
Bible Case. N.J. Engle 
Brunsdale Chavez Ervin 
Bush Cooper Fong 
Byrd, Va. Cotton Frear 
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Gore Long, Hawaii Robertson 
Gruening Long, La. Russell 
Hart McClellan Saltonstall 
Hartke McGee Schoeppel 
Hayden McNamara Scott 

Hill Magnuson Smith 
Hruska Mansfield Sparkman 
Jackson Martin 

Javits Monroney Talmadge 
Johnson, Tex. Moss Thurmond 
Johnston, S.C. Mundt Wiley 
Jordan urray Yarborough 
Keating Muskie Young, N. Dak. 
Kefauver Pastore Young, Ohio 
Kuchel Prouty 

Lausche Randolph 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
Long amendment to the Dirksen amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

(Thereupon, Mr. THurRMOND asked 
unanimous consent to have an address 
by Representative WILLIAM JENNINGS 
Bryan Dorn, at the Virginia Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Richmond, Va., printed in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 


pensed with. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
object. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will continue to 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their 
names: 


Allott Douglas Monroney 
Anderson Dworshak Moss 
Bartlett Engle Muskie 
Bible Fong Prouty 
Brunsdale Gruening Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Hart ibertson 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska kman 
Cannon Johnson, Tex. Stennis 
Capehart Keating Thurmond 
Carroll Kefauver Wiley 
Chavez Kuchel Yarborough 
Cooper McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Curtis Martin Young, Ohio 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BusH, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. 
Case of New Jersey, Mr. Corron, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. ERVIN, Mr. 
FREAR, Mr. Gore, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HAY- 
DEN, Mr. HILL, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. JOHN- 
STON of South Carolina, Mr. JORDAN, Mr. 
Lauscue, Mr. Lone of Hawaii, Mr. LONG 
of Louisiana, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. McNamara, 
Mr. Munpt, Mr. Murray, Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL, Mr. Scorr, Mrs. SMITH, and 
Mr. Tatmapce entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana to the Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. THURMOND and Mr. KUCHEL 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. 
[Putting the question.] 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Allott Prear McNamara 
Anderson Gore “tansfield 
Bartlett Gruening lonroney 
Bible Hart Moss 
Brunsdale Hartke Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va Hruska Prouty 
Cannon Johnson, Tex. Randolph 
Carroll Keating te 

Chavez Kefauver Thurmond 
Curtis Kuchel Wiley 
Dworshak Lausche Yarborough 
Engle Long, Hawaii Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
could not hear the request, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I moved 
that the Sergeant at Arms be requested 
to ask the absent Senators to come to 
the Chamber so that they can observe 
wae parliamentary shenanigans taking 
place, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas, [Putting the 
question.] 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. Buss, Mr, Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. 
Case of New Jersey, Mr. Case of South 
Dakota, Mr. Cooper, Mr. COTTON, Mr. 
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DovcLas, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. Ervin, Mr. Fonc, Mr, HAYDEN, Mr. 
Hint, Mr. Jackson, Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, Mr. JORDAN, Mr. LONG of 
Louisiana, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MARTIN, 
Mr, McCretian, Mr. McGee, Mr. MUNDT, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Pastore, Mr. ROBERT- 
SON, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL, Mr. Scott, Mrs. SMITH, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. TALMADGE, and Mr. YOUNG 
of North Dakota entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names when 
called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTTETT in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate for more than 2 
or 3 minutes; but I wish to say something, 
and get it off my chest. I hope it will 
not cause any offense. It is said with 
the utmost charity. 

I am tremendously proud to be a Sen- 
ator of the United States; that has been 
a lifelong ambition. The proudest mo- 
ment of my life was when I was elected 
to the Senate of the United States. 

I have a genuine, personal affection for 
every Member of the Senate. I have 
that feeling for all the Senators who 
have been calling for quorums this 
afternoon; and I have that feeling spe- 
cifically for my friend, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. Much 
as we may differ on certain issues, our 
personal friendship has survived and I 
am grateful for that. I cherish it. 

No Member has any right to criticize 
any other Member of the Senate. It is 
not given us to know what provocations 
or causations may activate Senators. 

But it is my feeling, Mr. President, that 
this is not our proudest hour. I am very 
much afraid that the people of this coun- 
try will say we have been indulging in a 
pretty silly performance here this after- 
noon. Three-quarters or four-fifths of 
the Senators, approximately, want to 
vote. One-fifth or one-quarter approxi- 
mately, will not let them. Some persons 
might say that this is an illustration of 
our system of checks and balances. 
But these are serious times. 

We have this great human issue here 
before us, upon which naturally, we 
take differing points of view. But this 
is not the only issue. There are other 
issues, involving perhaps the very sur- 
vival of our country and its free institu- 
tions which are pressing in upon us for 
consideration after we pass upon this 
legislation. 

We are performing here, not with just 
the people in the galleries watching us, 
but in the center of a national and inter- 
national stage. What we do is almost 
instantly communicated not alone to the 
remotest corners of our own country but 
to the four corners of the world. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, the 
people of this country will not approve 
of the antics in which we have been in- 
dulging today. Therefore, with the ut- 
most respect for all my colleagues, and 
in no spirit of personal criticism, I most 
respectfully suggest that we get on with 
the business of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I deeply regret that we have not 
had an opportunity to hear any discus- 
sion of this proposed substitute since the 
very able speech of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russert]. I had hoped 
that the opportunity would be provided 
for other Senators to talk at least until 
5 or 6 o’clock. 

We announced earlier in the week 
that we would not have a session to- 
night, but that we would run until some- 
where in the neighborhood of 5 or 6 
o’clock, and Senators adjusted their 
schedules accordingly. 

I deeply regret that many Members 
have missed several quorum calls, and 
that others have been inconvenienced. 

I am willing to abide by the wishes 
of the majority of the Senate. I do not 
know how many Senators are ready to 
vote at this moment, but I do know that 
a goodly number—and, I believe, a ma- 
jority—are anxious and willing to listen, 
and are desirous of ultimately resolving 
this question. 

I intend to ask the Senate to recess 
until 10 o’clock on Monday, and then 
it is the purpose of the leadership to 
give every Senator an opportunity to be 
heard on the question, and then to pro- 
ceed to vote on the question. 

I hope that can be done, Mr. Presi- 
dent, without the necessity of a long 
physical endurance contest. We have 
spent almost 150 hours now on the pend- 
ing substitute, and we have not reached 
a vote on a single amendment or a single 
part of the seven-part package. 

I am hopeful we shall be able to reach 
some vote on Monday. If not, I shall, in 
accordance with the wishes of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate as I believe them to 
be, ask the Senate to stay in session until 
a vote can be obtained, or until a ma- 
jority determines that it is not their 
desire to vote, or that it is impossible to 
vote. 

Mr. President, unless some Senator 
desires to address the Chair 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes, I yield 
to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. What is going to 
happen to the committee meetings that 
have been scheduled for next week? It 
is a violation of the rules to have com- 
mittee meetings while the Senate is in 
session. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am in- 
formed that permission will not be given 
for committees to meet during the ses- 
sions of the Senate. Of course, as the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho knows, 
one of his committees, the Appropria- 
tions Committee, has that consent; but 
I am informed some subcommittee 
chairmen desire to be on the floor, and 
will not be able to participate in com- 
mittee meetings and in floor debate at 
the same time. I would gather that, 
except for the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, there will be no committee meet- 
ings. And in the case of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, in some instances sub- 
committees will not meet. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Judiciary 
Committee be permitted to meet from 
10:30 to 12 o’clock on Monday. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I assume 
the Senator from Mississippi has checked 
that request with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 


Mr. EASTLAND. No; I have not 
checked it with anybody. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have not 
checked it with anyone. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, until it is fur- 
ther determined what will be the appro- 
priate procedure, I shall object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
want to say just a word about the situ- 
ation here. The Senator from South 
Carolina was the one who called for 
quorums today, but the Senator from 
South Carolina did not set this Saturday 
afternoon session. The Senator from 
South Carolina spoke to the majority 
leader and told him he thought it would 
be better not to have Saturday after- 
noon sessions, but the majority leader 
insisted on having this session this after- 
noon. And since they were insisting 
upon it, it was the feeling of the Senator 
from South Carolina that those who are 
so intently interested in passing civil 
rights bills should have the opportunity 
to be present and hear the debate. 

Where are the civil righters? Most 
of the day we have not had a majority 
on the Republican side, and we have not 
had a majority on the Democratic side. 
Where are they? The minority leader, 
the author of the principal amendment, 
is not here and has not answered to 
quorum calls this afternoon. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
who is an ardent civil righter, is not 
here. The Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case], another ardent civil righter, 
is not here. And the Senator who has 
had more to say, who has talked longer, 
than any other Senator on civil rights, 
and who claims or who seems to have 
taken onto himself the task of being 
the sponsor and the supporter of civil 
rights in the Senate, the senior Senator 
from New York—where is he? Where 
is the senior Senator from New York? 
He has had a lot to say about civil 
rights. Where is he now? 

Mr. President, what has occurred here 
this afternoon has been described by 
the majority leader as shenanigans, and 
he has referred to these shenanigans 
that have been going on. I would re- 
spectfully say to the majority leader it 
has not been shenanigans. What has 
occurred here is a farce. It is a farce, 
and we want to lay it bare to the coun- 
try for what it is. 

We know that the people of this coun- 
try are not clamoring for any civil rights 
bill. We know that the people in the 
North, as well as the people in the South, 
do not want a civil rights bill. We know 
that both parties, my party, the Demo- 
cratic Party, and the Republican Party, 
are advocating civil rights simply to 
make pleas to the minority bloc votes 
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in certain northern States. Now, that 
is what this is about—it is pure and 
simple politics. 

It is very disheartening to have this 
discussion in the Senate of the United 
States, the leader of the free world, with 
great problems facing us, when we ought 
to be working on defense matters. We 
ought to be working on the missile pro- 
gram. We ought to be providing trans- 
port for troops which will be so badly 
needed if we have an emergency. If 
we are to stop a war and nip it in the 
bud, we are going to have to have troops 
there in those areas. Otherwise we are 
going to have total war. 

Mr. President, there are many facets 
and aspects of defense that need atten- 
tion. This country owes more money 
than all the countries of the world put 
together. We need to study our budget 
problems. We need to try to balance the 
budget. These fiscal problems are a 
great responsibility of this Nation. 
There are many other problems which 
need to be attended to. There is work 
in all of the committees of the Senate 
which need attention. 

Oh, yes, Mr. President, we have to lay 
all of that aside. We have to stop the 
workings in the Senate so that the 
South can have rammed down its throat 
an obnoxious, an irresponsible, an im- 
practical, an unreasonable, an unnec- 
essary, an undesirable, an unfair, and 
an unconstitutional piece of proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. President, we want the people of 
the Nation to see exactly what is going 
on. We want the people to understand 
that the South, which has done more 
for the Negro than any other section of 
the country, is a patriotic section of this 
Nation. We have produced as many Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor winners, and 
others who have won medals in wars and 
have fought for their country, as any 
section. We do not kowtow and bow to 
any section. We have done our part. 
There is not a more patriotic section of 
this Nation. 

Why should we be punished? I ask, 
why do my fellow Senators want to ram 
something down our throats that is not 
practical, that is unfair and unjust? 
My people do not want it. They have 
been fair to the Negroes. 

The attorney general of my State tes- 
tified here several weeks ago before the 
Rules Committee, and he said he had had 
only one voting complaint in 10 years in 
South Carolina. He said that came 
from a graduate of Howard University. 
They simply asked the man to read or 
write a part of the Constitution, which 
is required of everybody, and he refused 
to do it. He was stubborn about it. At 
first they told him he would have to 
meet that requirement. He complained 
to the attorney general of the State. 
Rather than have any more trouble 
about it, the attorney general said, “If 
he graduated from Howard University, 
go ahead and let him vote,” and they 
did so. 

Mr. President, no one in my State is 
being denied any right to vote. South 
Carolina, which is near the bottom of 
the list in per capita income, has bond- 
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ed itself, and has adopted a sales tax. 
We have built school buildings which 
now rank with the best in the Nation. 
The Negroes in South Carolina have 
better school buildings than the white 
people. They are not complaining. The 
Negroes in my State behave themselves 
well. The trouble has been only in the 
last week or two, when this program to 
have the Negroes go into certain lunch 
counters and sit down arose over the 
Nation, which was conspired out of the 
South. Up until then we had not had 
one moment’s trouble. 

Mr. President, we have done our best 
to be fair to the Negroes. When I was 
Governor of South Carolina, I advo- 
cated the repeal of the poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting. I advocated better 
educational facilities for Negroes, and 
hospital facilities and other things to 
help the Negroes. I feel kindly toward 
the Negroes. Some of the best friends 
I have are Negroes. We are not perse- 
cuting the Negroes. I want this Senate 
to know that. We are doing what is fair 
and just to the Negroes, and I chal- 
lenge anyone to come up with any proof 
that Negroes in South Carolina are be- 
ing treated unjustly. 

Mr. President, we are being called 
upon now, so we are informed, to stay 
in session day and night. For what pur- 
pose? To ram a civil rights bill down 
the throat of one of the sections of the 
Nation, which loves other sections. We 
have no ill will toward any other sec- 
tion. Ours is a section that wants to 
cooperate with other sections. It is a 
section that is a part of this Nation. It 
is a section which has more of the origi- 
nal States of this Nation than any other 
section. 

Mr. President, we think the Senate 
ought to be reasonable in these matters. 
We think the Senate should act very 
carefully before it passes some of the 
legislation that has been recommended 
here. 

I would rather not be in the U.S, Sen- 
ate than to cast a vote which would pun- 
ish my conscience for the rest of my 
life. If I could not come here a free 
man obligated to no man under the 
sun—if I could not come here as a free 
man and vote my convictions from my 
heart I would rather be back down in 
South Carolina on a farm, practicing 
law, or doing anything else. I would not 
come here and do, as it appears to me 
some seem to want to do—just go along 
with the crowd, because it might appear 
to be a popular thing with the NAACP. 

Mr, President, I believe the people of 
this country are going to rise up some 
of these days. They are going to rebel 
at what is taking place. It is obnoxious. 
It is altogether, in my opinion, uncalled 
for. We should discontinue such actions 
in the Congress. 

I hope the Senate will think over these 
matters. I hope the Senate will realize 
that the South is a part of the Nation, 
and that we ought to work together. 

I hope the Senate will realize that un- 
der the Constitution there are only cer- 
tain powers delegated to the National 
Government, and they are written in 
bold print, in black and white, and all 
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other powers not specifically enumerated 
and delegated are reserved in the States. 

The Constitution contains several ref- 
erences to elections, and it is a well- 
known fact that the primary responsi- 
bility for the conduct of elections is 
vested in the States. 

The field of education is reserved to 
the States. 

Why not let the States handle these 
matters? I believe the State of Wash- 
ington or the State of Florida or the 
State of Maine or some State some dis- 
tance removed from my State knows 
much better how to handle its problems 
than the people in South Carolina do. 
In some instances the people of differ- 
ent States have had a problem with In- 
dians, a problem with Mexicans, or other 
kinds of problems, but we have not tried 
to tell them how to handle those prob- 
lems. We think the people who have 
the problem—who have dealt with it, 
suffered with it, worked with it, and tried 
to solve it—know best how to handle it. 
We think that is the situation with 
respect to the Negro problem. 

In some States this is not a serious 
problem. In other States it is a serious 
problem. In some counties in my State 
70 percent or more of the people are 
Negroes. 

I ask Senators to place themselves in 
the shoes of the people of South Caro- 
lina so that they may appreciate the 
serious problems which exist. They are 
problems deserving of the utmost con- 
sideration. I hope the Senate, as it goes 
about considering the civil rights bill, 
will not act heedlessly or recklessly, but 
will certainly act carefully, studiously, 
and prayerfully, giving careful consider- 
ation to every particular phase of any 
particular bill which might be before the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, the Senate has been in 
session long enough today. I simply 
want to say, I did not keep the Senators 
here. I did not bring the Senators here. 
I did not want the session this after- 
noon. It was forced upon us. When 
the South has its back to the wall, we 
have to rely on the rules to protect our- 
selves. I want to say further that we 
will expect to rely on the rules in the 
days to come. 

I realize that hard days are ahead of 
us. I hope that the Senators, before 
they cast their votes on these matters, 
will put themselves in our shoes and do 
as the Good Book says: 

And as ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Senator very highly for 
the substance of everything he has said. 
I applaud the Senator for the position 
which he has taken, which is, in a way, 
a defense of a Senator’s right to stand 
on the floor of the Senate and represent 
his State. 

I make no personal reference to Sen- 
ators in particular, but the two Senators 
from New York, who are well prepared 
on their subject, took up most of the 
time of the Senate today. Later in the 
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afternoon, when the time came when 
everyone knew the Senator from South 
Carolina was expecting to speak, the 
membership of the Senate walked out of 
this Chamber almost to a man, and left 
him standing facing empty seats. He 
had a well prepared speech, and he rep- 
resents one of the original en 
States. I do not blame him one bit. I 
commend him for resorting to the use 
of the rules of the Senate. Since it 
was determined to have this session, he 
forced Senators to come here and an- 
swer roll calls. I think he represents 
the finest traditions of this body when 
he does so. 

A certain comment was made too 
quickly or thoughtlessly, I believe. I do 
not believe it is characteristic of the 
Senator from New York to try to hold 
the Senator from South Carolina up in 
any way to scorn or ridicule, or to try 
to give the Senate, or any Senator, a 
lecture because he is standing here and 
representing his State to the best of his 
ability and judgment. 

Again I commend the Senator from 
South Carolina for his position. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an explanation? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not believe the 
comment in question represented the 
real intention of the Senator from New 
York, but it did not come with good 
grace, in view of what has happened 
here today. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
express my gratitude to the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi, who is held in 
as high esteem as any other Member of 
this body. I appreciate his kindness. 

Mr. KEATING and Mr. ERVIN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield, 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield first to the 
Senator from New York, and then I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. KEATING. Iam certain that my 
good friend the Senator from South 
Carolina understood, as I tried to make 
clear, that I was in no way making a 
personal reference to him. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

I now yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina if he does not think that in many 
instances certain segments of the press 
and of the radio and television are on 
trial in connection with this issue? 

Mr. THURMOND. I think the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina is eminently 
correct. I remember that in 1957 a civil 
rights bill was before the Senate. The 
coverage from Washington was warped, 
twisted, and biased, and did not present 
the views of the other side of the ques- 
tion. I sincerely hope that this time the 
press, the newspapers, the radio, and the 
television will see fit to afford equal 
coverage to both sides of the question. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
South Carolina if he, like myself, has 
not been startled by the apparent effort 
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of some of the newspapers and some of 
the magazines and some of the com- 
mentators to make it appear that the 
only matter involved in this controversy 
is the question of voting rights of Ne- 
groes in Southern States. 

Mr. THURMOND. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the expression of the 
Senator from North Carolina on that 
point. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
South Carolina if he does not think that 
fair play, as well as the performance of 
the duty of a free press, require that the 
American people be advised by those 
media of communications that this bill, 
instead of being simply a bill designed to 
give voting rights to Negroes in Southern 
States, is a bill which contains seven dif- 
ferent provisions for seven different laws. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
North Carolina is absolutely correct in 
that statement. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
South Carolina if, in the first place, it 
does not contain a first section, which 
is directed solely at persons obstructing 
desegregation decrees which undertakes 
to establish for the first time in Amer- 
ican history that obstruction of a Fed- 
eral court decree shall constitute a 
crime. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
South Carolina has never heard of any 
statute that would attempt to do what 
the proposed statute would do, which, 
in the opinion of the Senator from South 
Carolina, would be the denial of free 
speech under the first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
South Carolina if the first section does 
not, in many cases, attempt to make acts 
which are already punishable as crimes 
under State law, and which are already 
punishable as contempts under’ Federal 
law, punishable a third time, by making 
the same acts Federal crimes. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct. We already have provision for 
punishment under State law and Fed- 
eral law; and the proposed bill tends to 
heap punishment upon punishment in 
the case of the individual charged. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina not think that media 
of communication which are interested 
in telling the truth ought to inform the 
American people that the first section 
of the pending substitute undertakes for 
the first time in American history to pro- 
vide triple punishment for American 
citizens for the same act? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
South Carolina if the pending substi- 
tute does not contain a second section, 
which undertakes to make interstate 
flight to avoid prosecution in certain 
cases a Federal crime. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask if this second sec- 
tion does not contain a provision pro- 
viding for venue in the Federal court, 
which is contrary to the third article 
of the Constitution, which requires that 
trial in Federal criminal cases shall be 
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conducted in the State where the offense 
is committed, and also in violation of 
the sixth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which requires trial for Federal. 
crimes to be held not only in the State 
in which they occur, but also in the Fed- 
eral district in which they occur. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator not 
believe that the media of communica- 
tion, in the interest of fair play, ought 
to point out to the American people the 
contravention of those constitutional 
provisions? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
South Carolina is of that opinion. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
South Carolina if the substitute does not 
contain a third provision, which would, 
for the first time in American history, 
place the Federal Government in virtual 
control of election records. 

Mr. THURMOND. The able Senator 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator if he 
does not think it should also be pointed 
out that the substitute contains a fourth 
section, which puts an unsound interpre- 
tation on the school desegregation cases, 
and attempts to put the Federal Gov- 
ernment behind the integration of 
schools, regardless of the wishes of the 
parents of the children in the school dis- 
tricts affected. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
eminently correct. The Brown case did 
not call for integration in the schools, 
but rather, forbade segregation on the 
basis of race, color, or creed. There is a 
distinct difference. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I should just like to ask 
the Senator from South Carolina if this 
substitute does not contain a fifth sec- 
tion relating to the use by the Federal 
Government of school property the title 
of which is in the State rather than in 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is true. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator if 
it does not contain a sixth section which 
establishes an FEPC Commission for 
Government contracts? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is the under- 
standing and construction of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. So this substitute con- 
tains at least five provisions which have 
no relation whatever to voting rights, 
and the American people ought to be 
told that fact, if we still have a free press 
N does the Senator not think 
so 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct, 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I would like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina if he actually believes the 
American people will be told that fact? 

Mr. ERVIN. All I can say in response 
to that question is that I hope we still 
have a free press in America and that 
the oe will fully advise the American 
People. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for a question? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I commend the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] on one of the greatest 
speeches I have ever heard in this body. 
He has ably represented the people of 
his State, and he has ably represented 
the South. I am personally very fond 
of the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. KEATING]. I heard the Senator’s 
speech, and I got the idea that he was 
lecturing the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. I hope I am wrong. I would like 
to know to whom the Senator from New 
York had reference in his speech. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to thank 
the Senator from Mississippi. I yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I made it very clear 
in my remarks that I, certainly of all 
people, am in no position to lecture any- 
one about his personal conduct in the 
Senate. I was simply expressing a re- 
spectful hope that we could get on with 
the business of the Senate, and I so ex- 


pressed it. 
Mr. EASTLAND. Iam pleased at that 
enlightenment, because the Senator 


from Mississippi had the very definite 
idea that the Senator from South Caro- 
lina was being called down. I am glad 
to know that he was not. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, allusion 
has been made to the absence from the 
Chamber of the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the distinguished 
minority leader, and the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
No apologies are in order for the absence 
of either. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
the greatest respect for the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND], and I, of course, know that he has 
a right to insist that a quorum be called. 
However, the Senator is wrong in his 
statements about the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from New York [Mr. Javits). 
I know that the Senator from New York 
was in the Senate shortly after it con- 
vened, and he started speaking about 12 
o’clock on the civil rights question, and 
spoke for over 2 hours, yielding to Sen- 
ators for questions and for debate. I 
would say that he was in the Senate 5 
hours during the day, and that he has 
taken a full part in the debate and pro- 
ceedings today. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I think 
I would be remiss were I not to join in 
the complete exoneration of the senior 
Senator from New York for any inability 
to appear at the time of the last quorum 
call. As has been said, he stated in a 
most scholarly and effective manner his 
views on the proposed legislation, and 
was present for a long time today. Many 
times it becomes impossible for many of 
us to be present at a specific hour, but 
certainly the senior Senator from New 
York needs no defense from any of us 
on his position and effectivenes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to remind Senators of the 
schedule for next week, and I hope they 


will make any necessary adjustments in 
their schedules so that they will be able 
to participate in the debate, and in what 
I trust will be some voting on the pend- 
ing substitute some time next week. The 
leadership is going to attempt to provide 
every opportunity to stay in session long 
enough so that any Senators who desire 
0 address themselves to the subject may 
O so. 

I am informed that it is the desire of 
some Senators that specific committee 
meetings may be had on Monday morn- 
ing. I did not have that information 
communicated to me; but in order not 
to take any chances, and for fear that I 
may have forgotten some request the 
minority leader could have made to me 
in the rush of business, I am going to 
ask that the Senate meet at 12 o’clock, 
instead of at 10:30 or 11, so that neces- 
sary precautions may be taken. 


RECESS UNTIL MONDAY, FEBRUARY 
29, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon on Monday, 
in order that any committees which wish 
to meet on Monday morning may do so. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
recessed until Monday, February 29, 1960, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 27 (legislative day 
of February 15), 1960: 

CIVILIAN AERONAUTICS BOARD 

Alan S. Boyd, of Florida, to be a member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring December 31, 
1962. 


U.S, COMMISSIONER FOR THE WORLD SCIENCE- 
Pan „PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
Philip M. Evans, of Washington, to be U.S. 
Commissioner for the World Science-Pan 
Pacific Exposition to be held in Seattle in 
1961 and 1962. 


U.S. Coast GUARD 


The following U.S. Coast Guard officers for 
promotion to the rank indicated: 


Permanent rank of rear admiral in the 
U.S. Coast Guard 

Capt. Henry J, Wuensch. 

Capt. George H. Miller. 

Capt. George A. Knudsen. 

Capt. Christopher C. Knapp. 


The following-named persons to the rank 

indicated in the U.S. Coast Guard: 
To be captains 

Joseph R. Scullion 
Richard L. Mellen 
Ernest A, Cascini 
Robert F. Shunk 
Guy L. Ottinger 
George R. Boyce, Jr. 
Charles F. Perry 
Fred J. Scheiber 
Christian R. Couser 
Harold L. Wood 
Thomas K. Whitelaw 


Ralph D. Dean 
William J. Conley, Jr. 
Glenn L. Rollins 
Frank V. Helmer 
Bernard E. Scalan 
Edward C. J. 
Thompson 
Gerald T. Applegate 
George R. Reynolds 
William B. Ellis 
Robert N. Williams 
Arthur W, Johnsen 


To be commanders 
Allan V. Falkenberg Leroy A. Cheney 
James W. Moreau Albert A. Heckman 
Charles A. Greene Donald H. Luzius 
Douglas D. Vosler Urial H. Leach, Jr. 
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John L. Haney 
Billy R. Ryan 
Robert E. Emerson 
Sherman K. Frick 
John E. Day 
Charles W. Scharff 
Francis D. Heyward 
Edward F. Cotter 
Raymond J. Perry 
Robert P. Cunning- 
ham 
Gerhard K. Kelz 
Edward D. Scheiderer 
Frederick A. Goettel 


February 27 


Lewis W. Tibbits, Jr. 
John W. Sutherland 
Richard H. Welton 
Ernest H. Burt, Jr. 
Arthur P. Minor 
Jerry K. Rea 

Richard L. Fuller 
George H. Lawrence 
Hersey C. J. Forehand 
Marcus H. McGarity 
Pletcher W. Brown, Jr. 
Charles M. Shepard III 
Paul F. Foye 

Ephraim P. Rivard 
Ernest R. Challender 
Claude W. Bailey 


To be lieutenant commanders 


Thomas G. Condon 
James W. Swanson 
Harry U. Potter 
George L. Oakley 
Charles R. Leisy 
Stanley G. Putzke 
Leo M. Bracken 
Albert J, Guillemette 
Paul McGill, Jr. 
Maurice W. Tiehen 
Elvin F. Yates 
Milton B. Williams, Jr. 
James S. Cooper 
William J. Donnay 
Robert A. Lemmon 
Herman S. McNatt 
Lloyd L. Kent 
Mark F. Mitchel 
Robert B. Long, Jr. 
Alvin N. Ward 
William D. Ball, Jr. 
Wiliam C. Brown 
Frank C. Anderson 
John P. Obarski 


Winford W. Barrow 
Robert E. Williams 
Joseph B, Ohara 
Willis N. Seehorn 
Martin W. Flesh 
David R. Rondestvedt 
Jack D. Lyon 
Louis N. Donohoe 
George E. Tooloose 
Ralph W. Niesz 
Robert N. Rea 
Robert G. Schwing 
Risto A. Mattila 


Stanley B. Russell 
Marc Welliver IL 
Leslie J. Williamson 
Eugene E. McCrory 
Kevin L. Moser 
Walter F. Bartlett 


To be lieutenants 


Stanley J. Walden 
John J. Cadigan 


John W. Duenzl 
Ronald A. Wells 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 


Edward B. Holtzman 
William E. Morris III 
William T. Rockwell 


Aristedes K. Manthous 
Harry R. Taplin, Jr, 


To be chief warrant officers, W—4 


Albert M. Glenn, Jr. 
Thomas J. Collins 
Roderick W. Dowell 
Darrell R. Heyting 
Harry N. Hansen 
Lyle W. Glenny 
Herbert H. Ehlers 
Floyd M. Hecox 
James A. Leete 
Charles V. Cowing 
Don J. Call 

Howard M. Varness 
“J” “P” Ford 
Herman W. Pelletier 
Matthew P. Folan 
Ernest E. Fuller 
Victor W. Sutton, Jr. 
Zoltan Papp 


Joseph A. Levasseur, 
Jr. 


Leonard L. A. Kren- 
ning 
John C. Woodworth 
William W. Grubb 
Marin M. Cornell 
Stacy C. Cranner 
Alyin L. Kooi 
Marlin L. Needles 
Kenneth J. Titus 
Alvin M. Elmore 
James C. Seidl, Jr. 
Adrian Salter 
James H. Thiemeyer 
Melvin B. Midgette 
Victor Koll 
Charles E. Haley 


Claude M. Hutchins 
To be chief warrant officers, W-3 


Harold D. Gallery 
Frederick M. Rummel 
Sidney Cruthirds 
Bernard Hogan 

Dayle C. Carlson 
Arnold J. Anderson 
Joseph A. Del Torto 
Lewis H. Keeton 
Ruben M. Donovan 
Curtis J. Olds 

Robert L. Roberts 
Walter H. Beeker 
Wilbur T. Hutchinson 
William R. Bentler 


Edison Jones 
Claude W. Jenkins 
Philip J. Crawley 
Roland J. Magee 
Robert P. Harmon 
Harry S. Hayman 
Rudolph T. Lenac 
Hubert Craven 
Leo C. Horner 
William D. Oliver 
Robert N. Piland, Jr. 
Earl H. McDonald 
John W. Babcock 


James B. Hunnings 


U.S, COAST GUARD 


Charles J. Albanese 
Charter D. Edwards 


Beverly E. Locke 
Charles M. McHenry 


SOT a ¾ AQ ˙ A 


1960 


Robert J. Krueger 
Peter J. Monk 
Kenneth A. Snow 
Santiago P. Quinones, 


Warren E. Riley 
John C. Williams 


George C. Werth Ir. 

Robert J. Klestinec 
Edmond S. Cinq Mars 
Glenn C. Furst 

Alva W. Henderson 
Herbert H. Oakes 
Christopher D. Elling 
Kenneth T. Outten 
Leonard L. Thomas 


John L. Morrison 
William Maki 

Floyd V. McCombs 
Daniel C. Giller 
Frederick D. Dubrucq 
Robert S. Gaddy 
Harold K. Grinnell 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
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the grades indicated in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey: 


To be captains 
Junius T, Jarman Edgar F. Hicks, Jr. 


Wiliam F. Deane John C. Bull 
To be commanders 
Harry D. Reed, Jr. Gerald L. Short 


Emerson E. Jones John O. Phillips 


To be lieutenant commanders 
Donald L. Campbell 
Robert C. Munson 
Gerard E. Haraden 
To be lieutenants 


James C. Sainsbury James K. Richards 
Philip J. Taetz Verle B. Miller 
K. William Jeffers 
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To be lieutenants (junior grade) 


George F. Wirth, ef- William N, Grabler 

fective February Phillip W. Ward 

12, 1960. Glenn De Groot 
Anders E. Beyer, ef- David I. Wolsk 

fective February Arthur C. Korn 

17, 1960 Edward L. Talbot 
Bernard R. Berson Martin T. Egan 
Harold E. McCall Charles A. Burroughs 
Wesley V. Hull Richard E. Alderman 
Wayne L. Mobley David Cummings 
J. Dunston Wingfield, James B. Allen 

Jr. Jude T. Flynn 


To be ensigns 
Karl W. Allgeier 
Robert M. Hagan 
Elwyn Holtrop 
Bruce I, Williams 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Address by Representative William Jen- 
nings Bryan Dorn at Virginia Jefferson- 
Jackson Day Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, February 27, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ConcrEssIonaL Recorp an ad- 
dress by Representative WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS BRYAN Dorn of the Third Con- 
gressional District of South Carolina, 
which he delivered at the statewide Vir- 
ginia Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner at 
the Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESSMAN DORN ADDRESSES VIRGINIA 
JEFFERSON-JACKSON Dax DINNER 


(Portion of the address of Congressman WIL- 
LIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, principal 
speaker at the annual statewide Virginia 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner, at Hotel 
John Marshall, Richmond, Va.) 


Mr. Chairman, as Democrats, we gather 
tonight in this critical hour in the history 
of our Democratic Party. Our party is at 
the crossroads. We either unite and move 
forward to a November victory or we flounder 
in defeat on the plane of agitation. * * * 

In the early history of our country, as 
now, there were those who believed in a 
powerful Central Government. There were 
those then, as now, who worshiped at the 
shrine of Federal power. It would have 
been easy for Thomas Jefferson the aristo- 
crat, easy for Jefferson the classical scholar, 
to become a political conformist and drift 
with the Federal tide. Jefferson was a man 
of principle who had great ideals and faith 
in the people. Jefferson was humble, honest, 
and considerate of the opinions of others. 
6 „ „* 

Thomas Jefferson’s idealogy was pitted 
against that of The Federalist. * * + 

When finally elected by the House and 
inaugurated, Jefferson, as President, did not 
follow a policy of vindictiveness, factionalism 
or sectionalism. He used his influence and 
prestige to promote unity, harmony, and the 
general welfare. He never forgot the man 
on the frontiers, the citizen in the log cabins, 
nor the little shopkeeper and the small 


businessman. He never lost faith in the 
men at the grassroots. * * * 

Jefferson launched our great Democratic 
Party as the party of the people. He led 
the people to a better understanding of 
themselves and their role in a democratic 
society. Jefferson educated the people to 
their duties and responsibilities. He led 
them to realize they were a part of America. 
They began to look upon the Government 
as their agent—created and supported by 
themselves. They became self-reliant and 
independent. They had confidence in them- 
selves and local institutions. They became 
accustomed under Jefferson to a minimum 
of Federal Government. They revolted 
against the very thought of Washington 
paternalism. * * * 

The Democratic Party became a symbol of 
States rights and individual freedom. 
Through lean dark years, it could always be 
revived again by a return to the principles 
of Jefferson and Jackson. Grover Cleveland, 
William Jennings Bryan, and Woodrow Wil- 
son revived and rallied the party time and 
again to the old standards. 

The Democratic Party has traditionally 
championed opportunity, sound currency, a 
minimum of government, a balanced budget, 
and the Bill of Rights. Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats became liberals because they believed 
in the liberties of our people. In the South 
today, we are the true liberals. We believe 
in individual liberty, States rights, and local 
government. Jeffersonian Democrats became 
a symbol against centralized bureauc- 
racy, excessive taxation, and stark Federal 
power. een 

The national chairman of our great party 
has become the tool of these special in- 
terests, these pressure groups, these Machia- 
vellian exponents of Federal dictatorship. 
Were Jefferson and Jackson alive today, they 
would flatly reject such a philosophy. They 
would oppose the powerful political ma- 
chines with bloc voters, political slush funds, 
and ward bosses. They would be shocked to 
see some so-called Democrats controlled like 
sheep and cattle by pressure groups for the 
personal gain and greater glory of their lead- 
ers. This philosophy is not the philosophy 
of Jefferson, but of Mussolini. It is not the 
philosophy of Jackson, but more like the 
philosophy of Hitler and Lenin. This Na- 
tional Socialist clique is dedicated to a wel- 
fare state. They believe all planning and 
thinking for the American people can best be 
done in Washington. 

These powerful sources behind the na- 
tional chairman are seeking to divide and 
conquer. They have left the party of Jef- 
ferson and Jackson. They do not believe in 
Jeffersonian democracy. They have adopted 
demagogy, intimidation, vindictiveness, and 
sectional discrimination. Their real purpose 


is to form a splinter party—to create a third 
party, a National Socialist Labor Party. 

The late Congressman Vito Marcantonio 
outlined this plan to me many times. He 
said that we want all of you Jeffersonian 
Democrats and conservatives in one party, 
while us leftists and believers in Federal so- 
cialism should be in another party. Some- 
day our party will come to power, and Amer- 
ica will be launched into complete socialism 
with only one political party. This is the 
goal and objective of those using our nation- 
al chairman. They have no hope of victory 
this year. They hope to promote another 4 
years of the present administration. Then 
the time will be right for them to launch 
America into socialism. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill warned 
me about the danger of a conservative and a 
liberal party. After a liberal administration 
there is nothing a conservative administra- 
tion can do to restore free enterprise. It is 
simply too late. The Prime Minister warned 
that there must be strong conservative ele- 
ments in both political parties. 

With a united Democratic Party we can 
win the Presidency this year. * * * We can 
only win with a united party and united ef- 
fort in a common cause. 

The Jeffersonian Democrats are willing to 
meet in the middle of the road on the basic 
fundamental principles and issues. We in 
the South are not asking all elements of the 
party to join us on the right. We only ask 
the national chairman to meet us halfway. 
We will never abandon our convictions and 
go all the way to the left. We do believe 
there is room in the middle, There is a com- 
mon meeting ground. There are mutual ob- 
jectives. 

The South is going to Los Angeles in good 
faith. We are not going to run out or back 
out before the firing starts. We are going 
to be there and fight openly for the princi- 
ples of Jefferson and Jackson. We will seek 
to nominate candidates pledged to the phi- 
losophy of Jefferson and Jackson. We do 
not expect to be thrown out nor do we in- 
tend to throw anybody else out. The South 
will be heard from when the platform is 
written. We will oppose vindictive planks in 
the platform. We will oppose the platform 
being written by pressure groups, racketeers, 
or those claiming to speak for minorities. 
We are going to reject and oppose sectional 
discrimination. We will fight for harmony, 
unity, and a middle of the road platform. 
If radical and Fascist elements gain control 
at the convention and throw certain South- 
ern States out of the party, we will meet that 
tragedy when it arises with plans already 
formulated. We are determined to preserve 
the party of Jefferson and Jackson. We are 
determined to make every effort to preserve 
the freedoms of our country. * * * 
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The once sovereign citizen is being 
crushed today by burdensome taxation, con- 
fiscation, and loss of freedom by big gov- 
ernment. Inflation has wiped out the life- 
time savings of our people. Social security 
cannot pay the house rent. Unemployment 
insurance and bank savings have depre- 
ciated, causing hardship among the aged and 
the poor. Inflation has destroyed the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. Our people live 
in constant fear of a Federal gestapo. They 
spend anxious days and sleepless nights wor- 
rying about the tax collector. They often 
pay the Government more than they should 
through fear and complicated tax forms. 
The Democratic Party must meet this 
challenge. * * * 

The Democratic platform of 1960 should be 
positive. It should be forthright. It should 
put first things first. The greatest single 
issue before the American people today is 
one of survival. The Communist menace 
overshadows all others. It is a threat to the 
United States militarily, through subversion 
and through economic war. The Kremlin 
believes the United States will destroy itself 
by excessive spending and inflation. The 
American people are alarmed by this admin- 
istration’s apparent confidence in Khru- 
shehev. This administration seems to forget 
that Khrushchev is a murderer, a ruthless 
killer of innocent people and is dedicated to 
world conquest. The great J. Edgar Hoover 
testified a few days ago before a Senate com- 
mittee that the Communist Party in Amer- 
ica, aided by the recent visit of Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev, is now “more pow- 
erful, more unified, and even more of a men- 
ace to our Republic * * * the recent visit 
of Khrushchev has done much to create an 
atmosphere favorable to communism among 
Americans.” 

Khrushchev is being permitted to establish 
a base in Cuba, 90 miles from our coastline. 
His agents have incited riots in the Panama 
Canal Zone, threatening this vital link in 
Western commerce. The Communists have 
infiltrated Venezuela, thus threatening the 
all important Caribbean from the North and 
the South. 

The Democratic platform must offer to the 
American people a clearcut and forthright 
foreign policy. We must reject appeasement 
and compromise. We must meet the Com- 
munist threat with the courage of Andrew 
Jackson. We cannot coexist with those 
sworn to bury us. We must warn our peo- 
ple of the utter hopelessness of summit 
meetings with those responsible for the 
crimes in Hungary, Poland, and East Ger- 
many. We must remember the pathetic 
Chamberlain and Daladier at Munich. 

Our Democratic platform should call for 
the best defense in the world with a new 
world strategy geared to the missile age. If 
we are to survive, we must retain control of 
the skies and conquer space. Until the 
missile gap is closed, of course, our strategic 
air command should be partly airborne at all 
times. This is elemental and plain common- 
sense. Had our fleet at Pearl Harbor been 
seaborne, this disaster would have been 
averted. Billions can be saved in our na- 
tional defense program by a consolidation 
of our missile program, a consolidation of 
our various air forces and a common supply 

6 „„ „* 

Russian automobiles are being permitted 
to enter the United States. Textile mills 
are being built in Russia with American 
money, setting the stage for a flood of Com- 
miunist goods made with Siberian slave labor. 
We must, as Democrats, meet this threat 
head-on, establish a trade policy that is truly 

~ reciprocal and save the American worker 
and American farmer from slave competition. 

The Democratic Party platform must 
promise to eliminate waste and extrava- 
gance in foreign aid. We must reduce for- 
eign aid. We owe more money than all the 
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rest of the world combined. Our gold re- 
serves have poured abroad. We are in a 
precarious fiscal position. While creating 
inflation at home, high taxes, and an ever 
increasing national debt, we are building up 
competiton abroad with our own. workers 
and farmers. 

The Democratic platform should contain 
a plank to free our farm families from Gov- 
ernment control and depressing prices 
caused by these stupendous surpluses. The 
cattle farmer is relatively prosperous only 
because of a minimum of Government con- 
trols. Our farmers are forced to plant less 
and less while surpluses grow larger and 
larger. The family-sized farm must be pre- 
served. Rural people have always furnished 
balance and stability to representative gov- 
ernment. The Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights were 
largely products of rural philosophy. 

The Democratic platform must deal with 
the stupendous annual interest on the na- 
tional debt, the national debt itself, and a 
balanced budget. We must offer some en- 
couragement to the youth of our country 
by reducing the national mortgage on his 
future. * * * 

The Democratic Party must reaffirm its 
faith in our capitalistic system of free enter- 
prise. We must reaffirm our faith in the 
opportunity system that gave to America 
the highest standard of living ever known 
to man. We must guarantee to business less 
Government interference. 

The Democratic Party, as always, must 
uphold constitutional government, State 
rights, and individual liberty. We must 
protect our people from an ever more power- 
ful Executive, and over-zealous Supreme 
Court, and now a World Court. 

With a candidate pledged to Jeffersonian 
democracy and this platform, we can win. 
Only 51 percent of the American people 
eligible to vote cast their ballots in the 
Presidential election of 1948; only 60 per- 
cent in 1956. With this platform, the un- 
employed glass workers, the chemical work- 
ers, and the coal miners of West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania will go to the polls. The 
textile workers and shopkeepers of New Eng- 
land will have an incentive to vote. The 
curtailed auto workers of Michigan, In- 
diana, and Illinois will take heart. Mil- 
lions of farmers and small businessmen in 
the West and Midwest will vote for the first 
time in many years. They will vote Demo- 
cratic. The housewife will be out on elec- 
tion day to protect her family from cheap 
money. The Democratic Party cannot win 
with a me-too platform. We must and can 
give the American people a clear-cut choice. 
We can win with the 40 million people 
who did not vote in 1956 because they had 
no choice. 

One of the most glorious chapters in the 
history of our Republic was written by the 
magnificent Commonwealth of Virginia. 
The story of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, and the Bill of 
Rights is largely a Virginia story. Four of 
our first five Presidents were nurtured by 
the soil and environment of the Old Do- 
minion. Four of the five greatest military 
commanders in the history of the Western 
World were Virginians. We cannot imagine 
the American Republic without Patrick 
Henry, George Washington, and George Ma- 
son. Your Thomas Jefferson, the founder of 
our great Democratic Party, is revered and 
loved by the whole free world. The visitors 
to our Nation's Capital from the remote 
places of this earth pause at the beautiful 
Jefferson Memorial to pay homage to the 
memory of a Virginian dedicated to free- 
dom. Millions from throughout the world 
read in hushed silence, “I have sworn upon 
the altar of God, eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of 
man.” 
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Address by Senator George D. Aiken, of 
Vermont, Before the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association 


EXTENSION OF "REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, February 27, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I had the 
privilege of attending the annual meet- 
ing of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, held at St. Louis 
on the 24th of February, and hearing the 
very excellent and eloquent speech de- 
livered by the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Armen]. I ask unanimous 
consent that the remarks of the senior 
Senator from Vermont may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR GEORGE D. AIKEN, NA- 
TIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSO- 
CIATION, ANNUAL MEETING, ST. Louis, Mo., 
FEBRUARY 24, 1960 
The greatest satisfaction one can get out 

of public life is working with people for the 

good of their country—people who have vi- 

sion to see ahead—ability to plan—and de- 

termination to achieve their purpose. 

The members of the NRECA are people of 
this kind. It has been a great satisfaction 
to me to have worked with you and your 
dedicated general manager, Clyde Ellis, 
throughout the years—to have fought with 
you again those who destroy the REA pro- 
gram and to have enjoyed with you the fruits 
of truly remarkable achievements. 

This year of 1960 is the 25th anniversary 
year of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. 

It is also the 17th anniversary of the first 
annual meeting of the NRECA here in St. 
Louis. 

It was my privilege to be one of the speak- 
ers at that meeting along with Senator 
George Norris and others who had crusaded 
for the extension of electric light and power 
to the rural areas of America. 

When I found that I was to speak at this 
annual meeting of the NRECA, I looked up 
the talk which I gave here in St. Louis at 
that time. 

Except for the references which I made to 
the war, which was going on in all its fury, 
I might just as well make the same remarks 
here today that I made 17 years ago, for they 
are equally applicable to these times. 

At that time I told you, “The hope of 
America lies in a better rural future.” 

Since then, we have made progress, great 
progress. Our soil and water resources have 
been improved. Agricultural production has 
increased. Markets have expanded, and we 
are living in better homes with more con- 
veniences. 


The 800,000 farms which were served by 
the REA in 1943 have now increased to about 
2% million, and the total number of 
rural consumers served by the REA today has 
passed the 4 million mark. The expansion 
of rural electrification is to a great degree 
responsible for the great increase we have 
had in our national economy. 

Billions of dollars worth of new business 
have been created for our industries. 

In spite of the magnificent gains made 
to date, however, our job is far from com- 
Picte. 
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I doubt if it ever will be complete, for 
keeping abreast of changing rural condi- 
tions, and keeping pace with the progress of 
technology presents a continuing challenge 
for greater effort on our part. 

The welfare of the Nation today depends 
on rural America to a greater degree than 
ever and rural America will prosper or fail 
according to the extent to which we con- 
tinue and improve the services which the 
REA has initiated and thus far carried for- 
ward. 

The REA has not merely brought light and 
power to millions of farms and rural homes, 
it has led the way to many other improve- 
ments in rural living ineluding transporta- 
tion, communication, better health, better 
education—television. 

Its worth cannot be measured by dollars 
and cents alone, for its contributions to bet- 
ter living and greater security for farm and 
city people alike does not lend itself to such 
an estimate. 

During all the years of its existence, the 
REA has fared well at the hands of Con- 


There is every indication that this fair 
consideration will continue for the foresee- 
able future. 

We must not, however, take it for granted 
that the future will be all rosy. 

REA cooperatives and regional and na- 
tional organizations must be kept strong. 

It is important that all local co-ops 
achieve and maintain financial stability as 
soon as possible for in spite of our present 
optimism the unexpected could happen. 

However, if you ask me what the present 
session of Congress is likely to do to affect 
the REA, my answer is nothing—directly, 
other than to insure adequate funds for its 
operation. I look for no changes in basic 
legislation in this fleld. 

REA members, like everybody else, are of 
course affected by war and peace—prosper- 
ity and depression—health and sickness 
and so on. 

As individuals we feel the effects of com- 
petition from others in the same line of 
business. 

In this day and age, however, it is not 
competition between individuals but group 
competition that may make or break us. 

That is why every important industry or 
business or social group has of necessity 
organized those engaged in the same line e or 
seeking a similar objective. 

That is why the REA cooperatives 18 years 
ago organized the NRECA. 

Except for the fact that users of REA 
light and power are organized, it is certain 
that this great program which has meant so 
much to rural America and American in- 
dustry would never have made such a record 
of achievement and might even be well on 
its way out today. 

The opponents of the REA have one of 
the best financed and most closely knit or- 
ganizations in America. The electric light 
and power industry is potent politically as 
well as economically. Its leaders are able, 
astute and good organizers. They are not 
in business just for their health. They are 
in business for profit. 

They not only seek to stamp out com- 
petition wherever they find it but also they 
support for State and Federal positions those 
candidates who they feel will see things their 
way. 

The light and power industry has been so 
successful in the political fleld that in most 
States it has no fear whatever of the quasi- 
judicial bodies which are set up to regulate 
it. In many States the laws are quite 
favorable to the corporate utilities and 
regulatory agencies are inadequately 
financed, 

In the Federal Government it has been 
so successful that the benefits it has re- 
ceived in the form of tax privileges and in 
other ways far exceeds any real or fancied 
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subsidy which the REA has ever received or 
ever will receive. They do not include this 
fact in their full page advertising. 

At this point I wish to compliment the 
NRECA on its new national advertising. It 
is constructive and shows positive rather 
than destructive thinking. 

In spite of the great privileges and bene- 
fits which the corporate light and power in- 
dustry has acquired rightfully or otherwise, 
it still is not satisfied. 

So long as REA cooperatives and municipal 
electric systems operate they may expect to 
feel the full force of the opposition of the 
light and power industry. 

Were it not for the examples and yard- 
sticks set up by the co-ops, the corporations 
would be able to extract even greater profits 
from the public than they do today. 

The power industry seeks a complete 
monopoly today just as it has been doing 
for decades. Public power systems and co- 
operatives stand between it and the attain- 
ment of this objective. 

Monopolies either public or private are 
bad for a free people, They stifle progress. 
Totalitarian industry will lead to a total- 
itarian government. 

Seventeen years ago I said: 

“I have no quarrel with private industry. 
I believe in it. * * * But when the time 
comes that a comparatively small group of 
men virtually obtains a monopoly over a 
necessity of life, then it is high time that 
action be taken to effectively regulate or 
eradicate such a monopoly * * *.” 

And I also submitted at the same time a 
formula for meeting the monopolistic chal- 
lenge when I said, “Cooperative methods 
will regulate private industry far more effec- 
tively than laws enacted in legislative halls, 
or regulations promulgated by boards and 
commissions.” 

the 17 years since I made that 
statement I have had no reason to revise 
my opinion. 

Cooperatives which are themselves a high 
type of private industry have not only regu- 
lated the rates and services of the corporate 
utilities in many States, but have forced 
them to serve areas and users which would 
not have been served to this day had the REA 
co-ops not shown the way and forced the 
service. 

So when I say that the present session of 
Congress is not likely to do much to affect 
the operations of REA directly I do not mean 
that the cooperatives will not be under 
attack. 

They will be bitterly assailed, not only in 
Congress but in the press and on the air as 
well. 

Not only will rural electric co-ops be 
under attack but the war will be carried on 
against other farm cooperatives as well. 

It would be well for members of all farm 
cooperatives—whether purchasing, market- 
ing, or servicing—to remember that their op- 
position has been financed in large part by 
the utility interests. 

The opposition which organized farmers 
face will be rough and tough. 

It cannot get support enough in Congress 
this year to do any real damage but—look 
out. The boys you are playing against don’t 
play for marbles and they do play for keeps, 

In the fall of 1958, a ruling of the Comp- 
troller General threatened to raise cain with 
existing and future loans of the REA co-ops. 
That bogey has been laid to rest but there 
are other gimmicks which can be thrown 
into the game and don't think they won't 
be. 

One of the most plausible of these gim- 
micks and one which registers best with the 
uninformed public concerns interest rates. 

REA borrows money for 2 percent. 
Whether this rate has amounted to a sub- 
sidy or not over the life of the program is a 
disputed question, 
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Let us assume, however, that 2 percent in- 
terest does constitute a subsidy at least tem- 
porarily. The next question then is whether 
a subsidy for the purpose of extending light 
and power facilities into rural America is 
warranted, 

We might just as well ask whether the eco- 
nomic and social development of our farms 
and rural homes is warranted at all. 

Farm life must be made more attractive 
not only in terms of income but in terms of 
living as well. 

Already it is getting more and more diffi- 
cult to secure help for dairy farms. No 
longer will the hired man take a job that 
ties him down 7 days a week. 

Farmworkers expect vacations and days 
off like other people and why not? 

With the exception of certain specialty 
farms, the farm unit of today must be eco- 
nomic enough and mechanized enough and 
efficient enough so that work can be stag- 
gered among members of the family or hired 
employees. 

The farm unit of the future must be even 
more efficient. 

How little some people realize the great 
task confronting the American farmer. And 
how little they appreciate the extent to 
which their happiness, their welfare, and 
their very existence depends on him. 

The so-called farm surpluses of today are 
only a thin cushion of security which sepa- 
rates the American people from want. 

A lot of you folks here today will see the 
time when the soil of the United States will 
be called upon to produce for 100 million 
more people than it does now. 

At present we are indeed the best fed and 
best clothed people in the world. Yet that 
fortunate situation could change in a hurry 
if the carping critics of our farm programs 
had their way. 

These people magnify the mistakes of 
a few and condemn as a whole those upon 
whom they are most dependent. 

There are those who say that the REA 
should no longer be permitted to borrow 
money from the Government at a low rate of 
interest. Some say we should not borrow 
from Government at all because 50 percent 
of our new members are not engaged in 
farming. 

Certainly many persons now living on the 
farm or in the country do not depend on the 
land for their living, or at least all of it. 

We know that a lot of people have moved 
out of the city into rural areas where they 
have gone into business, manufacturing, or 
commerce or simply to make their homes 
and raise their families in a congenial and 
natural setting. 

I am delighted that this is so. I only wish 
it could prevail in all parts of America to 
the extent that it does in my own State of 
Vermont. 

I am glad that industry can now locate out 
in the country and make full- or part-time 
jobs for thousands who might otherwise suc- 
cumb to the age of technology and have to 
give up their farms. 

Except for the REA program, however, this 
adjustment to a better rural living for mil- 
lions could never have taken place. 

Why should the people of a community 
who had the courage and foresight to or- 
ganize a cooperative and bring light and 
power and pi ty to a hitherto handi- 
capped area now be penalized for so doing? 

They won’t be as long as I can help. 

They should instead be thanked and ap- 
plauded. I unhesitatingly predict that any 
efforts made to increase interest rates to 
REA cooperatives will get nowhere at all in 
this session of Congress. 

Interest rates, however, should be a matter 
of great concern to all of us and particularly 
to those responsible for the financial stability 
of our Government and our economy. 
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Not only do excessive rates contribute to a 
general inflation, but the interest paid on 
borrowed money now constitutes the second 
highest expense of Government. 

President Eisenhower has said that our in- 
terest bill will amount to about $9,500 mil- 
lion this year. This is about three times 
the real cost of all our farm programs put 
together. 

The trend to higher interest rates is not 
confined to the United States alone. It is a 
worldwide condition and I do not envy those 
officials of Government charged with its con- 
trol. Yet we do know that unless the cost 
of borrowed money can be held down to a 
reasonable level that we are headed for 
trouble. It is a historic fact that virtually 
every recession or depression which we have 
sustained has been preceded by sharply 
increased interest rates such as we are now 
undergoing. 

I urge that instead of seeking to double or 
treble the cost of money to REA cooperatives 
which generate income and revenue that our 
Government attack with equal energy the 
important task of holding interest rates for 
all people at a reasonable level. 

The cost of capital is one of the most 
important factors in the expansion of our 
national economy. 
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Rural electrification has plowed the ground 
necessary to the redevelopment of America 
and the expansion of this economy. 

While country areas were without power 
and light and telephones there was little 
inducement for industry to move out of con- 
gested areas or for parents to think of rais- 
ing their families away from good schools, 
hospitals, and recreational facilities. 

Those conditions are now changed. Light 
and power has made it possible to live in the 
country and enjoy the advantages of both 
rural and urban living. 

Although we are still badly lacking in 
transportation facilities we are hardly at 
any greater disadvantage in this respect 
than are the people of our great cities. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the U.S. Senate is now making 
a detailed study of transportation with 
especial emphasis being given to rural areas. 

It is possible that we may find it neces- 
sary to subsidize certain types of transpor- 
tation in certain areas, but before talking 
about subsidies for airlines and railways we 
have every right to demand and receive ade- 
quate service from these carriers. 

In other words—no service—no subsidy. 
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Once a community gets adequate trans- 
portation, we can live on the farm and enjoy 
the benefits of both city and country living. 
Twenty miles to the high school, hospital, 
church, or theater on a modern country high- 
way takes no more time, nor gas than it 
does to travel through 20 blocks of today’s 
city traffic, 

We will be shortsighted indeed if we try 
to crowd our increasing population into 
already overcrowded cities and industrial 
areas. 

Our economic, social, and military security 
depends upon decentralizing our population 
and giving people a fair chance to live and 
work and breathe fresh air. 

Because of the vision and courage and 
steadfastness of pioneers in the REA field, 
millions of Americans are already living 
more complete and productive lives, 

As I stated at the beginning of this talk, 
the work of the REA is not nearly done. I 
can foresee the time when twice as many 
families will be members of our cooperative 
organizations. 

It is in the interest of all Americans that 
rural electrification programs go full speed 
ahead, preparing the ground for an ever 
greater nation and a happier and more 
secure people. 
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Monpay, FEBRUARY 29, 1960 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 15, 
1960) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following prayer: 


O God, our Father, in all our ap- 
proach to Thee, and in our relationship 
to our fellow man, save us from a con- 
ventional creed which has to do more 
with our own welfare than with the need 
of others. 

Give us to realize that when we flee 
from life with all its turmoil and baffle- 
ments and poignant cries for help, we 
flee from Thee. 

We need Thee every hour in Thy 
tenderness and loving kindness, in Thy 
compassion and Thy forgiveness which 
pardons our offenses 70 times 7. But 
we need Thee also as Thou dost send the 
hound of heaven to track down our 
cowardice, our evasions, and our love of 
ease. 

Fix our wills upon a world of human 
wretchedness with wrongs to be set right, 
and with mercy and justice calling us to 
serve. Give us to see the truth; and then, 
wherever it leads, fearlessly to follow the 
gleam. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be the usual morning hour for the trans- 
action of routine business and the mak- 
ing of insertions in the Recor, and that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall ob- 
ject, because I stated the other day that 
I would—I am well aware that when 
the Senate is in recess, the reading of 
the Journal is not an essential condition 
to the Senate’s proceeding with its ses- 
sions. But I believe it might be well to 
get all of the Journal of this proceeding 
in one place, before this endurance con- 
test is ended. Therefore, I object to 
dispensing with the reading of the 
Journal at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed that the objection 
will only delay and prolong the work, 
and that it will be necessary for two or 
three men who are assigned to handling 
the subdivisions of the Journal to be 
delayed in their work until the Journal 
is approved. And I know of no good 
purpose this serves. However, it is not 
necessary for the Journal to be ap- 
proved when the Senate recesses from 
time to time, and the only reason I 
made the request was to enable those 
employees to proceed to discharge their 
normal functions. 

Mr. President, I move that the Sen- 
ate now proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, to consider the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Texas withhold his mo- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of 
executive business is debatable; and I 
have a right to be recognized, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to 
have the Senate go into executive ses- 
sion is not debatable. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Very well; I shall 
withold my remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall yield to the Senator from 
Georgia, if he wishes to say something 
at this time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, Mr. President; I 
shall wait until the Senate goes into 
executive session. 


EXCUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I renew my motion that the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business, 
to consider the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I fail 
to be impressed by the statement that 
three extra men will be required to 
handle the Journal because it cannot be 
read. Three extra men may be required 
to read the Journal when we finally 
have an adjournment, and then proceed 
with the reading of the Journal; but I 
cannot possibly see how three extra per- 
sons could be required to keep the Jour- 
nal, since it is supposedly all ready to be 
recorded up to date. 

The only difference is that we would 
start now taking up the Journal again, 
for the legislative day in which we are 
now engaged. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am no 
authority on what these two men do; but 
I was informed by the Parliamentarian 
that the only reason we should request 
that the reading of the Journal be dis- 
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pensed with is to enable the two men 
who are assigned to the Journal to per- 
form their normal functions. Unless 
such consent is given, those two men 
must wait until the reading of the Jour- 
nal is approved, at which time they will 
- have a heavy backlog of work, and they 
will sit idly here, on the payroll of the 
Senate, until consent is given for the 
reading of the Journal. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does that mean that 
the two men who have prepared the 
Journal for Saturday are now to be com- 
pletely immobilized, and will sit by and 
do nothing, until a new crew comes in to 
take up the Journal for the day? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They will 
not be able to perform the functions 
they ordinarily perform in connection 
with the Journal, because consent will 
not have been given 

Mr. RUSSELL. What will prevent 
them? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. May I con- 
tinue my statement? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And the 
Journal will not be available in its abbre- 
viated form to those who need it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That may be true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Both those 
statements are true, Mr. President. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Well, I challenge the 
other one. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Chair to inquire of the 
Parliamentarian if that is not a fact. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if we 
are going into the matter in this way, 
I think a subcommittee should be ap- 
pointed to look into it. If it is desired 
that a subcommittee be appointed to ex- 
amine into this matter and ascertain just 
what two men are immobilized because 
the Journal cannot be read, I am per- 
fectly willing to agree to a request to 
have such a subcommittee appointed. 
But I shall object to the procedure in- 
dicated by the Senator from Texas. If 
he wishes to move for the appointment 
of such a subcommittee to go into that 
matter, I shall not object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator does not care to have the opinion 
of the Parliamentarian, as I attempted 
to quote it, namely that the two men 
who abbreviate the Journal could not 
proceed to their work until consent has 
been given, very well. If the Senator 
does not want the Parliamentarian to 
give the Senate that opinion by inquiry 
from the Chair, and if the Senator de- 
sires to have a subcommittee inquire of 
the Parliamentarian instead of having 
the Chair inquire of the Parliamentarian, 
I would have no objection to that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If it affects the rules 
of the Senate, of course, the Parliamen- 
tarian is the highest authority we have 
here. I have always stood on that; all 
of those who preside over the Senate 
have not done so at times; they have seen 
fit to reach their own conclusions, con- 
trary to what the Parliamentarian has 
decided. 
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But it is inexplicable to me that two 
men could do nothing—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I did not 
say that. I stated, or intended to state, 
and I now reiterate, if the Senator from 
Georgia will permit me to do so, that the 
Parliamentarian has informed me that 
the approval of the Journal will serve 
only two purposes: First, it will permit 
two men who normally abbreviate the 
Journal and take notes on the actual 
business that is transacted, but do not 
include in their notes the speeches that 
are made, to compile their work. How- 
ever, they cannot do so until the Journal 
is approved. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
first. 

Second: It will not make available to 
many persons who use the abbreviated 
Journal, the Journal in its abbreviated, 
official form. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It may not be official 
or have the imprimatur of the Senate 
upon it, but there would be nothing to 
prevent those who brief the Journal from 
briefing it now. Then, when the Jour- 
nal is finally approved—if it is ever ap- 
proved—what they do today would stand 
and would be the Journal of the Senate. 

Mr. President, for the time being, I 
object. 

I think I see a possible slight advantage 
to the group that is being so badly mis- 
represented and that is so badly out- 
numbered here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate; and in these circumstances I do not 
propose to waive any potential advan- 
tage, however minute it may be, that 
might flow somewhere down the road, 
after several days of the round-the-clock 
sessions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to address an inquiry to the 
Senator from Georgia, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
order to make sure that the Recorp is 
straight, since I have been recognized, I 
now yield, without losing the floor, to 
permit my colleague to make an inquiry 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I assure the Senator 
that I would not try to take him off the 
floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know the Senator 
from Georgia would not. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would protect the 
Senator’s right to speak as fully as he 
may wish to speak. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let me 
inquire of the Senator from Georgia 
whether his objection to the approval of 
the Journal without its being read is pre- 
paratory or preliminary to a motion to 
have the Journal read. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not at this time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Georgia is aware, is he not, of the rule 
that the Journal does not have to be 
read until the coming of a new legisla- 
tive day? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course I am aware 
of that. I am not a profound parlia- 
mentarian, but I am well aware of the 
fact that the rule only requires that the 
Journal be read following an adjourn- 
ment. I so stated when the Senator 
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from Texas brought up this matter a 
few minutes ago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was not present 
when that statement was made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, I am well aware 
of the rule. 


PRAYER BY SENATE CHAPLAIN AT 
NOON EACH DAY DURING CON- 
TINUOUS SESSIONS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the reading and 
immediate consideration of a very brief 
resolution which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That during the sessions of the 
Senate when that body is in continuous ses- 
sion, the Presiding Officer shall temporarily 
suspend the business of the Senate at noon 
each day for the purpose of having the cus- 
pict daily prayer by the Chaplain of the 

enate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the right to object in order that I 
may observe that I heartily endorse this 
resolution. If there is any body on earth 
that needs prayer at the present time, 
it is the Senate of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion S. Res. 283 was considered and 
agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, is morning 
business in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Sen- 
ate is now in executive session. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 


COMMITTEE 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 
By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


Robert Kramer, of North Carolina, to be 
an Assistant Attorney General; 

Charles F. Paul, of West Virginia, to be 
U.S. district judge for the northern district 
of West Virginia; and 

Howard K. Hazard, of Rhode Island, to be 
district attorney for the Canal Zone. 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

James R. Durfee, of Wisconsin, to be asso- 
ciate judge of the U.S. Court of Claims. 

By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Olin Hatfield Chilson, of Colorado, to be 
U.S. district judge for the district of Colo- 
rado. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Warner Hodges, of Tennessee, to be U.S. 
attorney for the western district of Tennes- 
see; and 

George C. Harrison, of Tennessee, to be 
U.S. marshal for the western district of 
Tennessee. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nomination on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


U.S. MARSHAL 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Gilbert B. Scheller, of Illinois, to be 
U.S. marshal for the southern district of 
Illinois for a term of 4 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

That completes the Executive Calen- 
dar. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask of the leadership 
whether it will be possible to hold reg- 
ular committee meetings from now on 
during the sessions of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the only committee that has au- 
thority to meet during the sessions of the 
Senate is the Appropriations Committee. 
I think it could meet during the sessions 
of the Senate if the membership of the 
committee desired to do so. I have heard 
various subcommittee chairmen say that 
since their presence was required on the 
floor, they did not propose to have any 
meetings of their respective subcommit- 
tees; but I do not know whether that ap- 
plies to all committees. But the Appro- 
priations Committee does have permis- 
sion to meet during the sessions of the 
Senate if it desires to do so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have already 
served notice that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, there will be no committee meet- 
ing from now on so long as the Senate 
has round-the-clock sessions. 

So far as the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is concerned, it is true that it has 
unanimous consent to meet; but I 
understand from the Parliamentarian 
that in order to be able to meet, the sub- 
committees will have to have a quorum 
present at each session; and I am going 
to insist that they do have quorums pres- 
ent at each session. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield further 
a Mr, ELLENDER. I do not have the 

oor. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
ask a question: Am I to understand, on 
the basis of the statement the Senator 
has just made, that he will be on the 
floor to automatically object to any re- 
quest for a committee meeting during 
the session of the Senate? 

Mr. ELLENDER. If I am not here, I 
will have some other Senator do it for 
me—as has been customary in the past. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I rise 
to a parliamentary inquiry with refer- 
ence to what the Senator from Louisiana 
said just now. In open session he indi- 
cated that he would object to any com- 
mittee meetings during the sessions of 
the Senate. My question is, Will that re- 
quest be respected, since it has been a 
matter of record; or does it have to be 
renewed from day to day, or does it have 
to be renewed with respect to every re- 
quest for any commitiee which wishes 
to sit? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The objec- 
tion must be made on each occasion on 
which the request may be made. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does “each occasion” 
mean with reference to each request 
that is made, or for the entire day, if 
any request is made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Each time a 
request is made for a meeting of a com- 
mittee or a subcommittee, the objection 
must be made at that point. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It will lie, then, only 
with respect to any specific request that 
is made; is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not pretend to be experienced 
and knowledgeable in parliamentary 
procedure with respect to the manu- 
script Journal. Therefore I inquired at 
great length this morning from the Par- 
liamentarian, who has served so effec- 
tively and so well for 54 years. He gave 
me a statement in writing which I 
should like to read to the Senate in order 
that the REcorp may be clear: 

The manuscript Journal of each day's 
proceedings cannot be sent to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office to be printed until it 
has been approved. The index clerk and the 
clerk who prepares the history of the bills 
for this Journal cannot proceed with their 
work until the printed numbered pages have 
been received from the Government Print- 
ing Office. 


I do not care to debate the matter or 
to make any point of it other than to 
say I am informed that this is the only 
purpose that can be served by having the 
Journal approved when the Senate is in 
recess. If some group of Senators feel 
they have some small advantage to be 
gained by withholding approval, that is 
a matter for their judgment. But that 
is the only reason I made the request, and 
I justify the request on the basis of the 
statement I just read. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The distinguished 
Senator does not have to justify the 
request made. It is the common prac- 
tice, or has been for as long as I have 
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been in the Senate, that a request that 
the reading of the Journal be dispensed 
with is a matter that is submitted every 
time the Senate comes into session. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sena- 
tor will yield, many times we do not do 
that, and we have not asked, on many 
occasions, for its approval, if we were in 
recess, because its approval is not re- 
quired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Why do it and cause 
all this confusion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Because we 
have the able Senator from Georgia rais- 
ing the question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator has said 
we have waived the reading of the Jour- 
nal at times in the past and it caused 
no confusion, but here when we get in 
this situation and waive the reading of 
the Journal it is said it is going to de- 
stroy the whole plan of universal sal- 
vation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Texas did not refer to the 
whole plan of universal salvation or 
contend that there would be confusion. 
The Senator from Texas has been mis- 
quoted. The Senator from Texas at- 
tempted to explain that his reason for 
making his request that the Journal be 
approved when we were in recess was to 
permit two faithful employees of the 
Government to proceed with their work. 
That request has been denied, and I do 
not desire to press it further. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Inasmuch as these 
two faithful employees have been mis- 
treated on other occasions, according 
to the Senator from Texas, when he did 
not ask that the reading of the Journal 
be dispensed with, I will assume respon- 
sibility on this occasion for the incon- 
venience. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is morning business in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning 
business is in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON TRANSFER FUNDS FOR Am DEFENSE 

MISSILE INSTALLATIONS 

A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, reporting, pursuant to law, that no 
transfer of funds for air defense missile in- 
stallations has been necessitated during the 
last 6 months; to the Committee on Armed 

ces. 

REPORT ON ARMY, NAVY, AND Am Force PRIME 
CONTRACTS TO SMALL AND OTHER BUSINESS 
FRMS 
A letter from the Deputy Assistant Sec- 

retary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

Army, Navy, and Air Force prime contracts 

to small and other business firms, for the 

month of December 1959 (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

REPORT ON MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting, pursaunt to law, a con- 
fidential report on the mutual security pro- 
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gram, dated February 29, 1960 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


AUDIT REPORT oN GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Government 
Printing Office, for the fiscal year 1959 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF PRICE NEGOTIATED 
FOR DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY CONTRACT 
WITH NORTHWESTERN AERONAUTICAL Co. 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on examination of the price 
negotiated for Department of the Army Con- 
tract Da-23-204-TC-230, with the North- 
western Aeronautical Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Government Operations. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS IN 
ALASKA 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the act of October 17, 1940, re- 
lating to the disposition of certain public 
lands in Alaska (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO US. 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 4355 of title 10, 
United States Code, in addition to the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, who 
is an ex officio member, the Chair ap- 
points Senator Corton, of New Hamp- 
shire, Senator Hruska, of Nebraska, and 
Senator BYRD, of West Virginia, as mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. 
Military Academy, on the part of the 
Senate. 


BOARDS OF VISITORS TO US. 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 6968 of title 10, 
United States Code, in addition to the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, who 
is an ex officio member, the Chair ap- 
points Senator SaLTONSTALL, of Massa- 
chusetts, Senator BEALL, of Maryland, 
and Senator Dopp, of Connecticut, as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Naval Academy, on the part of the 
Senate. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO US. AIR 
FORCE ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 9355 of title 10, 
United States Code, in addition to the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
who is an ex officio member, the Chair 
appoints Senator DworsHak, of Idaho, 
Senator Monroney, of Oklahoma, and 
Senator ALLOTT, of Colorado, as mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. 


Air Force Academy, on the part of the 
Senate. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2538. A bill for the relief of Kim Yong 
Cha, fiancee of LeMaine Ellingson, 
RA 55280245 (Rept. No. 1144); 

S. 2541. A bill for the relief of Maria Vit- 
tone and Rosa Fostina (Rept. No. 1145); 

H.R. 1540. An act for the relief of the 
estate of John Steve (Rept. No. 1147); and 

H.R. 2740. An act to amend section 2734 
of title 10, United States Code, to extend the 
statute of limitations in the case of certain 
pe ir claims (Rept. No. 1148). 

. EASTLAND, from the Committee 

on the 2 Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.R. 8251. An act for the relief of Tatsumi 
Ajisaka and others (Rept. No. 1149); and 

H.R. 9444. An act for the relief of Hsiao-li 
Lindsay (nee Li-Hsiao-li) (Rept. No. 1150). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 2552. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Capici Conti (Rept. No. 1146); and 

H.R. 4826. An act for the relief of Arthur 
E. Collins (Rept. No. 1151). 


REPORT ENTITLED „4080 JOINT 
ECONOMIC REPORT”—MAJORITY, 
MINORITY, AND INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 1152) 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Joint Economic Committee, I 
submit a report of that committee dated 
January 1960. In view of the fact that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Bus], the present occupant of the chair, 
has received unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor both the minority 
views and his own views, I now ask 
unanimous consent that the report of the 
majority of the committee be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Busu in the chair). Does the Senator 
wish to include the individual views, as 
well, other than the views already ap- 
proved? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That will have to 
come on a later motion by the individuals 
involved. I am merely asking unani- 
mous consent that the report of the ma- 
jority of the committee be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is 
customary to have the report of the ma- 
jority printed before the views of the 
minority. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BusH], with characteristic 
alertness, was recognized first, so tex- 
tually, at present, his views and the mi- 
nority views of his colleagues will take 
precedence over the report of the com- 
mittee itself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report of the committee 
may precede the minority views and the 
views of the Senator from Connecticut. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
jority views were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE REPORT ON THE 


JANUARY 1960 EconoMic REPORT OF THE 
ENT 


INTRODUCTION 


This committee believes that the existing 
and potential skills of the American people 
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and the Nation’s natural resources, produc- 
tive facilities, and technological development 
can provide both for the military defense 
which is necessary to national security and 
for the growing needs of the economy. The 
needs for growth in the private sector of the 
economy and the public responsibility for 
defense, schools, health, resource develop- 
ment, slum clearance, and other public serv- 
ices can be met. 

They can be met within the existing 
framework of our free political and economic 
system and call for no fundamental changes 
in our system. They do call, however, for 
greater effort and dedication to these goals 
if they are to be achieved. 

We believe that the economy can grow at 
a faster rate than in the past, that relatively 
full employment can be brought about and 
maintained, and that this can be done with 
a stable price level. These ends cannot be 
met without effort. We must follow correct 
policies and be willing to do the right things 
to gain them. 

The committee's extensive studies of em- 
ployment, growth, and price levels, which 
were recently completed, indicate in specific 
terms where public and private efforts have 
fallen short, what our potential is, and the 
things that need to be done to close the 
gap between our performance and the econ- 
omy’s potential. It is not our purpose here 
to repeat the specific details of the studies. 
An important conclusion of those studies is: 
With the necessary will and resolution this 
Nation need not fear either for its military 
security or for its economic well-being due 
to any fundamental deficiency in its present 
or potential productive capacity. 

It is not a question of whether these 
things can be done. It is a question of 
whether we will organize our people, re- 
sources, and institutions to do them. 


The President’s budget and Economic Report 


The programs outlined in the President's 
budget and Economic Report will not achieve 
the objectives of the Employment Act of 
1960. Moreover, they do not call for the 
actions which, as a result of its studies, this 
committee believes are necessary to raise the 
rate of economic growth while achieving a 
high and steady rate of employment and a 
stable price level. The public responsibili- 
ties for schools, slum clearance, resource de- 
velopment, the elimination of depressed 
areas, and other functions which are among 
the major keys to economic growth are either 
starved for funds or their programs are lim- 
ited in scope. 

Furthermore, while this committee can- 
not pass on whether the specific parts of the 
defense budget are adequate for our military 
needs, there is a considerable body of expert 
and nonpartisan opinion which believes that 
much more must be done in the fields of 
missiles, space, and combat strength if we 
are not to jeopardize our security and our 
defense. If more needs to be done, we are 
confident that it can be done without en- 
dangering our economy, if the proper policies 
are followed. 

Summary of needed programs for growth, 
maximum employment, and stable prices 
The conclusions arrived at as a result of 

the committee’s recent investigation of the 

economy were: 

(1) The slow rate of growth in the econ- 
omy in the recent past has been caused in 
large part by public policies which created 
instability in the economy and brought too 
frequent recessions. 

To meet this problem there must be both 
fiscal and monetary reforms. The Govern- 
ment must act more quickly and more 
promptly to offset declines, especially 
through tax policy. The automatic fiscal 
stabilizers must be improved, especially uu- 
employment compensation. 
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(2) In the interests of a higher rate of 
economic growth, we must place greater re- 
liance on fiscal policy. This includes larger 
budget surpluses in prosperous periods than 
we have had, a tax structure which is both 
more equitable and which will promote a 
faster degree of growth, and a reordering of 
the priorities in Federal expenditure pro- 
grams to promote those programs which 
stimulate growth and to cut back or elimi- 
nate those programs or subsidies which sup- 
port inefficiency in the economy. 

(3) We need a less restrictive monetary 
policy within the framework of a more effec- 
tive fiscal policy. Specifically, the money 
supply should grow in line with the growth 
in output. Interest rates could then be 
lower and would support a more adequate 
rate of growth and investment without infla- 
tion. With a more effective fiscal policy, 
monetary policy would be more effective in 
stabilizing the economy than it has been in 
recent periods. 

In recent times the administration has re- 
lied heavily upon the monetary authorities 
to carry out stabilization policy which should 
properly be the concern not only of the 
monetary authorities but of the Government 
as a whole. In turn, the monetary authori- 
ties have limited their actions almost exclu- 
Bively to only one aspect of the problem, 
i.e., stabilizing the price levels, while they 
have largely ignored the problems of eco- 
nomic growth and excessive unemployment. 

(4) The problem of market power must be 
attacked. This is the ability of some to set 
prices without relationship to the demand 
for their goods or services because of their 
monopoly or semimonopoly position. Va- 
rious private and Government devices which 
protect the ability of these groups to exer- 
cise market power should be reduced or 
eliminated. Basically, there must be a more 
effective antitrust policy. In addition, tariffs 
should continue to be lowered in order to 
provide more competition; the continued 
lowering of tariffs should be accompanied by 
vigorous bargaining on specific items to 
achieve in greater degree the objective of 
reciprocity. This would improve the struc- 
ture of the economy. 

(5) Both private and Government groups 
must emphasize growth-producing policies 
and programs. This means especially improv- 
ing the skills and education of our people 
through Federal aid to education without 
Federal control; the creation of greater eco- 
nomic opportunity for all of our people, 
especially the unskilled, women, the aged, 
and minority groups whose talents are not 
now used to the full and whose potential 
abilities and productivity are wasted; im- 
proving the health of our people through 
both private and public programs; placing 
major emphasis on research, including basic 
research; and better programs of unemploy- 
Ment compensation, retaining, and the re- 
duction of frictional and technological un- 
employment through appropriate means. 
The President's budget and Economic Report 

and the Nation’s needs 

We do not see in the budget for fiscal 1961 
and the President’s Economic Report for 
1960 any fundamental changes in the di- 
rections which we think are necessary. By 
and large they are a status quo budget and 
report. Comprehensive programs to pro- 
mote improvements in the skills of our peo- 
ple—schools, health, and retraining—are not 
adequately emphasized. 

The Economic Report does not recognize 
the basic changes which must be made in 
our antitrust program if the sources of mar- 
ket power are to be dealt with. We say this 
even though the specific recommendations 
for the antitrust program are good in gen- 

~ eral. 
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Monetary policy for the current and com- 
ing years is not discussed in any construc- 
tive way. 

There is no reordering of the priori- 
ties in this budget over past ones, either 
for new programs which are needed or for 
old programs which are wasteful. 

The major tax loopholes are not mentioned 
and there are recommendations 
them, although some relatively minor 
changes are proposed. 

The public policies required for economic 
stability in 1960 are not adequately dealt 
with. 

The Economic Report does contain a large 
number of proposals which, while appro- 
priate subjects for consideration by the legis- 
lative committees of the Congress, are not 
of sufficient importance in the context of the 
broad purposes of the Employment Act to 
warrant filling the pages of the Economic 
Report year in and year out with their de- 
tailed enumeration. 

The President's Economic Report endorses 
in general terms programs such as school 
aid or aid to depressed areas which are im- 
portant for the Nation’s long-run growth. 
But the specific legislation proposed by the 
President to carry out these objectives would 
build almost no schools or give little aid to 
those who need it. Each problem is broken 
down into a series of minute recommenda- 
tions which give the appearance of sup- 
port and action but which when added to- 
gether provide no effective program. 

ECONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR 1960 
General outlook 

As in the past several years, the Presi- 
dent's Economic Report avoids any clear- 
cut statements in quantitative terms of the 
levels of employment, production, and of 
prices in general which are likely to prevail 
in 1960. In the budget message, however, 
the President explicitly assumes a gross na- 
tional product of $510 billion for calendar 
1960. Corporate profits of $51 billion and 
personal income of $402 billion in 1960 were 
estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in his press conference when the budget 
was released. These estimates are in terms 
of the level of prices which prevailed in 
the middle of the last quarter of 1959 and 
assume little, if any, general price increases 
beyond those already realized by the end of 
1959. 

On the basis of the information provided 
in the budget and in the Secretary of the 
Treasury's press conference, and by the ex- 
pert witnesses appearing before the com- 
mittee during its hearings on the President’s 
report, the highlights of the economic out- 
look are 

A. The gross national product in current 
prices is likely to be at least equal to the 
$510 billion which is estimated by the Presi- 
dent in the budget and may be slightly 
higher. 

B. Corporate profits of $51 billion and 
personal income of $402 billion, as estimated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, are in 
line with this estimate of the gross national 
product, 

C. Price increases, as measured by the 
implicit deflators for the gross national 
product, will be limited and will probably 
account for not more than roughly 1 percent 
of the increase in gross national product 
from 1959 to 1960. 

D. An expected $510 billion gross national 
product for 1960 would be $20 billion to $30 
billion below the economy's potential out- 
put, based upon a 4 percent rate of unem- 
ployment. 

E. A gross national product less than the 
economy's potential implies either that 
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1. The increase in the labor force will 
be less than usual, or hours of work may be 
shorter; or 

2. Productivity increases will be less than 
those which might be achieved if the econ- 
omy were operating at a higher level; or 

3. Unemployment will average close to 5 
percent for the year 1960 as a whole and 
might average as much as 4% percent or 
more, seasonally adjusted, even during the 
fourth quarter of 1960. 

F. Since the economy at the beginning 
of 1960 was so far from full employment, 
achieving the potential output for the year 
1960 as a whole would require a more rapid 
increase in production and employment than 
would be consistent with stability in the 
general level of prices. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to accelerate the expansion of eco- 
nomic activity, without inflationary conse- 
quences, in order to approach maximum em- 
ployment and output more nearly by the 
end of the year. 


Employment and output 


The outstanding fact which emerges from 
this analysis of the Nation’s economic pros- 
pects in 1960 is that unemployment is gen- 
erally expected to continue at a high rate 
compared to prosperous years in the past. 

Unemployment has averaged 4.9 percent 
or more of the labor force in each month 
since November 1957. For 1958 as a whole, 
unemployment averaged 6.8 percent. In 
1959, a year characterized by the President 
as one of rapid economic advance, unem- 
ployment averaged 5.5 percent. This is 
virtually the same unemployment rate as 
that experienced during the recession year 
1954 when unemployment averaged 5.6 per- 
cent. It appears, therefore, that under the 
policies now being pursued, the rate of un- 
employment is higher both in good periods 
and in recession periods than it had been 
previously in comparable postwar years. 

To the extent that the programs proposed 
by the President are consistent with the 
estimate of a $510 billion gross national 
product for the year, they will not meet the 
objective of providing the conditions in 
which full recovery in employment and out- 
put can be attained. 

The persistent failure to achieve maxi- 
mum employment and production deprives 
the private sectors of the economy of a ma- 
jor impetus for investment in expanding and 
improving our production facilities. 

Moreover, by failing to use the labor force 
and production facilities as fully as is possi- 
ble without promoting inflationary price de- 
velopments the Nation will be sacrificing 
output which could contribute in important 
ways to discharging the public responsibili- 
ties we face. 

When unemployment is as high as it has 
been for a period of 27 months and when 
production facilities are used at rates which 
are significantly below their maximum effi- 
ciency, there is simply no merit in the con- 
tention that we cannot afford the programs 
needed to make the United States militarily 
supreme and to provide the education, re- 
search and development activities, improve- 
ments in health standards, elimination of 
poverty and low productivity in depressed 
areas, elimination of city blight, and the 
many other advances upon which rising liv- 
ing standards in the United States depend. 


Price stability 

Another important conclusion which 
emerges from a review of the economic out- 
look for 1960 is that the stability in the gen- 
eral level of prices which prevailed during 
1958 and in 1959 will continue in 1960. All of 
us welcome this prospect of a continuation 
of a stable price level. We must, however, 
be concerned about the undue emphasis on 
fighting inflation which continues to dom- 
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inate the administration’s policies and 
those of the monetary authorities. 

We do not suggest that public policy 
should disregard the possibility that infia- 
tionary pressures will arise. But the pri- 
mary emphasis in public policy at this time 
should be on promptly achieving the full 
use of the labor force and of our production 
facilities and on laying the basis for a 
higher rate of economic growth over the long 
run. This emphasis is not found in the pol- 
icies of the administration and of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, who appear to be focusing pri- 
marily on the fight against inflation despite 
the fact that the price level has been re- 
markably stable for many months past. The 
Wholesale Price Index, for example, in De- 
cember 1959 was at exactly the same level 
as in January 1958; in the same 2 years, the 
Consumer Price Index increased by only 1.3 
percent annually. Either the built-in up- 
ward bias of the index, because of its fail- 
ure to account for improvements in quality, 
or the normal statistical margin or error, 
could account for this modest increase. 

The administration’s fight on inflation re- 
sumed in November of 1958 after a year of 
stable prices and continued during a period 
of stable prices. The result is an unem- 
ployment rate higher than it need have 
been or should have been under the terms 
of the Employment Act. 

This stability in the price level and the 
absence of any noticeable inflationary thrust 
in the economy today has been noted re- 
peatedly. The prospect for continuing price 
level stability was affirmed by the consensus 
of the expert witnesses testifying before the 
committee during its hearings on the Presi- 
dent's Economic Report. 


POLICIES TO ACHIEVE THE EMPLOYMENT ACT 
OBJECTIVES IN 1960 


If the demands which arise from our de- 
fense needs and other public responsibilities 
to promote progress in the American econ- 
omy are to be met adequately, more vigorous 
programs than those set forth by the Presi- 
dent will be required in 1960. Important 
changes are needed in the areas of fiscal 
policy, monetary policy, and debt manage- 
ment, and the policies affecting the struc- 
1 of the American economy. 

, to achieve our shortrun 
i eg objectives o maximum employ- 
ment and production, and stability in the 
general price level, we need Federal policies 
which will encourage a somewhat more rapid 
expansion of total demand than now seems 
likely. In the interest of promoting eco- 
nomic growth, easier monetary and credit 
conditions are needed than those that appear 
to be in prospect at this time. In addition, 
we should being now to make major ad- 
vances in increasing the productivity and 
improving the mobility of the labor force and 
in improving the structure of the economy. 


Fiscal policy: The 1961 budget 


The President’s budget for fiscal 1961 en- 
visages a surplus of $4.2 billion, based in part 
on a $554 million increase in postal revenues 
from increasing, in the main, first-class pos- 
tal rates. The surplus also assumes that out- 
lays for agriculture under the present pro- 
grams will be $5.6 billion, about $500 million 
more than is currently estimated for fiscal 
1960, but $900 million less than in fiscal 
1959. (It is also proposed to increase the ex- 
cise on gasoline by ½ cent and to put back 
into the general fund certain excise receipts 
diverted to the highway trust fund. These 
actions would not affect the conventional 
budget results for fiscal 1961.) If a more 
realistic estimate of the cost of the present 
farm program is used and if the proposed 
postal rate increase does not pass, the surplus 
at the estimated levels of income will 
amount to about $3 billion instead of $4.2 
billion, 
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The $4.2 billion surplus which the Presi- 
dent gave as his estimate would result from 
an automatic $5.4 billion increase in reve- 
nues accompanying the rising levels of in- 
come, while he expected that Federal ex- 
penditures would be about $1.4 billion above 
those for the present fiscal year. The reve- 
nue estimates are based on an extension of 
the present corporation income tax and ex- 
cise tax rates. We recommend that these 
rate extensions be enacted, though possibly 
with some revisions. 

The proposed surplus, when translated into 
terms of Federal Government payments to 
and receipts from the public, amounts to a 
little more than $2 billion in calendar 1960, 
or about one-half of 1 percent of expected 
gross national product. For fiscal 1961, the 
estimated cash surplus is $5.9 billion, slightly 
more than 1 percent of the likely gross na- 
tional product for the fiscal year. These are 
low ratios of surplus to the gross national 
product by postwar standards. 

Since the levels of income upon which 
these budget estimates are based are less 
than full employment levels, it is perhaps 
just as well, assuming the President's pro- 
grams were to be accepted, that no larger 
surplus be achieved, unless there were as- 
surance that materially easier monetary and 
credit conditions would be provided by action 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

We could, however, more fully discharge 
the responsibilities facing the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and at the same time realize a 
larger budget surplus which would facilitate 
the easing of credit conditions, by (1) re- 
ordering the priorities in the Federal ex- 
penditure programs, and (2) undertaking 
urgent reforms in the Federal revenue 


system, 
1. Reordering Priorities 

In general, Federal expenditure programs 
should be revised to place greater emphasis 
on providing a more effective national de- 
fense and on programs which will make im- 
portant contributions, over the long run, to 
the Nation's economic growth. 

(a) Defense: Military expenditures by the 
Department of Defense in fiscal 1961 are esti- 
mated in the budget at $42,745 million, the 
same as in fiscal 1960. This amount is $828 
million less than the actual expenditures in 
fiscal 1959. Moreover, the proposed fiscal 
1961 outlays for military hard goods show a 
reduction in every major category—aircraft, 
missiles, and ships. 

We recognize that the mere dollar volume 
of purchases for the military does not neces- 
sarily measure the adequacy of our defense 
effort. The costs of military hardware, how- 
ever, are rising, not falling. A reduction in 
total purchases for these hardware items, 
therefore, necessarily means that a smaller 
addition to our arsenal will be made in the 
current fiscal year than in past years. There 
is no objective evidence that the Soviets are 
reducing the rate of their military buildup. 
Cutbacks in the real volume of our outlays, 
while the Soviets continue to increase the 
volume of theirs, requires a more convincing 
explanation than has yet beeen offered to 
assure the American public that the proposed 
defense program for fiscal 1961 is not to 
be unnecessarily limited on the basis of 
budget-balancing considerations. 

The joint committee has observed repeat- 
edly in the past, and we repeat the assertion 
again, that decisions about the volume and 
character of defense procurement should be 
made on the basis of judgments about the 
Nation’s long-term military needs. They 
should be separated from short-run budget- 
ary considerations. 

A greater volume of outlays for major pro- 
curement programs of the Defense Depart- 
ment and for an increase in combat strength 
and efficiency does not necessarily require at 
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this time any significant increase in the over- 
all defense budget. The recent hearings by 
this committee’s Subcommittee on Defense 
Procurement brought out the fact that very 
substantial savings—as much as $2 
to $3 billion—can be realized by eliminating 
the current wasteful procurement practices 
and by more effective control over surplus 
stocks and stockpiles of obsolete material. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the findings 
of the Hoover Commission.* 

These savings could be applied to the mis- 
sile and space programs, and for combat 
troops, and would be a major step toward 
improving our defense position relative to 
that of the Soviet Union. If, on the basis 
of expert and dispassionate evidence, it is de- 
termined that further efforts are required 
we should not be deterred from undertaking 
them by considerations of budgetary pros- 
pects. 

A responsible budget policy proceeds first 
from the determination of needs. If, despite 
savings from better procurement procedures, 
needs exceed the budget totals which are 
estimated by the President, we are certain 
that the American people will respond un- 
hesitatingly and ungrudgingly to provide the 
additional revenues required in the interest 
of military security. 

(b) Foreign aid: Since the end of World 
War II, the United States has assumed the 
major burden of the leadership in the free 
world for aiding nations in their recovery 
from the war, in building up their defense 
capabilities against future aggression, and 
in providing for economic progress in less 
developed nations. The discharge of these 
functions continues to be a major responsi- 
bility which faces the United States. How- 
ever, economic progress of our NATO part- 
ners should be given careful consideration 
in reviewing our foreign-aid program. 

With respect to defense, the NATO coun- 
tries, particularly those whose balance-of- 
payments situations have shown significant 
improvement, should be called upon to as- 
sume a larger portion of the burden for their 
own and for the NATO defense effort. While 
the United States will and should continue 
to remain the mainstay of the NATO defense 
program, our contribution should be reex- 
amined and adjusted in the light of the 
expanding resources and capabilities of our 
NATO partners. The patterns set in 1951, 
when many of our European allies suffered 
from serious balance-of-payments problems, 
are no longer appropriate in 1960. It is 
proper that they devote more funds to their 
own defense. 

The second major aspect of our foreign- 
aid program is to assist the economic prog- 
ress of the less developed nations. The ef- 
forts of the United States in this respect 
should be maintained. Additional efforts by 
our allies are now possible and we believe 
that they should make a greater effort. 
Nevertheless, the demands for real resources 
in the world’s underdeveloped areas are so 
great and the returns are so promising in 
terms of improvement in the living condi- 
tions and in the political and economic sta- 
bility and freedom in these areas that we 


Senator O'MAHONEY wishes to emphasize 
this point: Military hard goods expenditures, 
particularly for new items, have a highly ex- 
pansionary impacton theeconomy. Much of 
this impact is likely to be concentrated in 
those sectors of the economy in which in- 
creased demands will result promptly in ris- 
ing prices which will in turn raise costs and 
push prices up elsewhere in the economy. For 
this reason, it is essential that the utmost 
care be taken to prevent waste in our military 
assistance programs abroad and the type of 
waste in defense procurement practices as 
revealed in our recent hearings. 
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should not consider reducing our own eco- 
nomic contributions for these purposes even 
if those of our friends in other parts of the 
world increase. 

(c) Education: Despite the recognition 
of the fact that the Nation's economic 
growth over the long run depends upon im- 
proving our education achievements, the 
President offers an inadequate program to 
assure that progress toward this goal can 
be made. The committee's study of employ- 
ment, growth, and price levels brought out 
very clearly that the rising standards of edu- 
cation in the past have made a major con- 
tribution to the Nation's economic progress. 
At the present, it is clear that a rapid pace 
of technological advance will demand a more 
highly educated and skilled labor force. 

A vigorous program of Federal aid to edu- 
cation should be adopted during the current 
session of this Congress. This program 
should include no Federal control over the 
content of what is taught, the salaries or 
promotion of teachers, tenure, discipline, or 
any other feature of educational programs 
which historically have been controlled by 
local authorities. The Federal Government 
should also provide a national scholarship 
program, in addition to the present loan 
program, to provide the incentives and the 
necessary financial resources so that the 
more promising high school graduates may 
enroll in advanced educational institutions. 
Far too high a proportion of students of the 
top quality and ability in high school do not 
go to college because of the lack of motiva- 
tion, financial limitations, religion, race, sex, 
and other factors which should not be 
allowed to bear on developing our most 
valuable resources. 

(d) Research and development: The re- 
search and development activities which 
have been supported and promoted by the 
Federal Government in the postwar period 
have been one of the most important 
sources of dynamic economic growth in the 
United States. Although most of these 
activities have been associated with the de- 
fense effort, they have yielded huge returns 
in civilian byproducts and in medical 
advances, 

The National Science Foundation esti- 
mates that in 1959-60, the Federal Govern- 
ment will, directly and indirectly, supply 
well over half of the total funds going into 
research and development activities. It is 
essential for economic growth that the Fed- 
eral Government continue and expand its 
support of research and development activ- 
ities, even if the Nation's defense needs were 
to be reduced by an easing of world tensions. 

Federal funds for research and develop- 
ment should be distributed more broadly, 
particularly to smaller firms, instead of 
being so heavily concentrated among in- 
dustrial giants. 

(e) Farm expenditures: One of the most 
expensive aspects of the present farm pro- 
gram is that price supports are paid on corn 
and feed grains without any requirements 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for produc- 
tion controls of any kind. In his farm mes- 
sage, the President proposed the same pro- 
gram for wheat. Under the law, when the 
Secretary of Agriculture pays out funds in 
price supports for any crop he also has the 
authority to establish production controls. 
This has not been done and under the pro- 
gram of open-end payments the production 
and surpluses of corn and feed grains has in- 
creased at a fantastic rate. In addition, a 
large proportion of these payments go to a 
very small number of farmers. 

By applying some form of production con- 
trois—either bushels, acres, or dollar limits 
this vast expenditure for these crops could 
be limited. While this action would not 
solve the basic farm problem, it is cer- 
tainly essential in the short run to avoid 
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unnecessary expenditures and to see that the 
payments which are made go to those 
who need them most of all. Such produc- 
tion limitations could be imposed without 
any legislative changes. It should be done 
with the emphasis on promoting a rise in the 
income of the family-sized farm and in the 
interests of Government economy. 

(t) Business subsidies: In the present 
budget there is no provision for aids and spe- 
cial services to business of some $864 million. 
To this should be added the postal deficit of 
$554 million. Thus, business groups receive 
direct subsidies of at least $1.4 billion per 
year exclusive of numerous programs which 
guarantee many business operations against 
loss. 

While the President has asked that rates 
be increased in the main on first class and 
air mail, the postal deficit is found in the 
second, third, and other classes of mail. For 
fiscal 1959, the total Post Office deficit, ad- 
justed to show the full year effect of the 
postal rate changes in 1959, was $334.8 mil- 
lion. First-class and domestic-air mail each 
showed a surplus totaling $164.2 million, 
while other classes of mail showed a deficit 
totaling $499 million. The actual results 
for fiscal 1959 were a surplus of $156.8 mil- 
lion for first class and air mail and a deficit 
of $726.6 million for second, third, fourth, 
and other classes of mail. If the Post Of- 
fice deficit is to be eliminated, it is evident 
that rate increases should be confined to 
second-, third-, and fourth-class mail and 
controlled circulation publications, for they 
are those which now receive the subsidies. 
Further cuts could and should be made in 
other business subsidies. 


2. Tax Reform 


Putting greater emphasis on Government 
programs to promote economic growth is not 
a plea for big spending or deficit spending. 
On the contrary, these programs can and 
should occur in the framework of a much 
tighter fiscal policy than there has been 
during the past several years. 

It is quite possible that these expendi- 
ture programs, even with the elimination of 
wasteful subsidies, would involve a some- 
what greater total outlay than is contem- 
plated by the President in his budget for 
fiscal 1961. In terms of the national income 
accounts, the expected level of Federal out- 
lays for 1960 represents no larger a fraction 
of total output than has prevailed on the 
average in the post-Korean period. The re- 
visions in Federal expenditurs programs 
which we suggest would not significantly af- 
fect this relationship. 

We recognize, nevertheless, that if a major 
start were to be made on these programs in 
1960, their effect in promoting a more rapid 
expansion of gross national product in 1960 
and 1961 might demand a larger budgetary 
surplus than that proposed by the President 
and certainly more than will probably be 
achieved under his specific proposals. If 
these urgently needed changes in Federal ex- 
penditures are provided, and if gross na- 
tional product in real terms tends to rise to 
a level of $530 billion to $540 billion, which 
would be & full employment level of total 
demand for 1960, a larger surplus would be 
called for. A larger budget surplus devoted 
to debt retirement would make possible 
easier monetary conditions, which would also 
promote a higher rate of growth. 

These larger budgetary surpluses are well 
within our reach without harm to the econ- 
omy. Just a few of the major steps in a 
constructive reform of the Federal income, 
estate, and gift taxes could add $4 to $5 bil- 
lion to Federal budget receipts. Such re- 
forms should aim at broadening the tax base 
by eliminating the most flagrant and inequi- 
table loopholes. These reforms include re- 
peal of the dividends-received credit and ex- 
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clusion, provision for the withholding on in- 
terest and dividends payments, rigorous 
limitations on employee expense accounts, 
limiting the types of income to which capi- 
tal gains treatment is given to true capital 
gains, progressively reducing the percentage 
depletion rates allowed on oil and gas, im- 
proving the enforcement of the income tax 
laws, and elimination of the numerous pref- 
erential provisions in the estate and gift 
taxes. Even a modest beginning on this tax 
reform program could produce $2 billion to 
$3 billion in additional revenues. 

These loopholes should be closed in any 
event simply in the interests of having a fair 
tax system which interferes as little as pos- 
sible with taxpayers’ decisions about how to 
obtain and to dispose of their incomes. 
Those with equal incomes should pay equal 
taxes. Tax reform is all the more urgently 
needed when the public responsibilities fac- 
ing the Nation are so pressing. 

Further evidence of the lack of concern by 
the administration with the needs of sound 
fiscal policy is found in the very limited rec- 
ommendations for tax reform offered in the 
budget and Economic Report. While the 
President’s Economic Report states explicitly 
on page 6 that we should continue to review 
our tax system from the standpoint of equity, 
of encouraging productive effort, and of fa- 
cilitating mobility and efficient use of capi- 
tal, the only reform p made are— 
“e + + to preclude unintended and excessive 
percentage depletion allowances for mineral 
products * * * to make certain corrective 
amendments in the tax laws applicable to 
cooperatives * * * and to tax as ordinary in- 
come any gain realized by the sale of de- 
preciable personal property used in busi- 
ness.“ 

We are told that tax reform is still being 
considered. Such reforms are the concern 
of all Americans. The administration 
should make a complete public statement of 
its proposals in this area and exert full 
leadership in pressing needed reforms 
through the legislative process. : 

By revising our expenditure programs and 
by providing tax reform, Federal fiscal policy 
in 1960 can contribute materially toward a 
more rapid recovery in employment and pro- 
duction and toward laying the groundwork 
for a higher rate of economic growth in the 
longrun. Moreover, this can be done in ways 
which will produce a budget surplus as large 
or larger than that proposed by the Presi- 
dent. 

3. Gains From Fiscal Reforms 


If the budget priorities were reordered in 
& manner such as we have pointed out and if 
a start were made on tax reform, we could 
increase expenditures for missiles, space, and 
combat troops by $2 billion; add $2 billion 
for schools, health, depressed areas, and 
other pressing social needs; commit $1 bil- 
lion to reducing excises and income tax rates 
(including those in the upper brackets if 
loopholes which are primarily for the benefit 
of upper bracket taxpayers are closed), and 
yet have a surplus larger than the President 
has anticipated. This would also mean a 
larger increase in total output, an easier 


Mr. Boccs. I agree that the rate of growth 
of the American economy is lagging and that 
the policies recommended in the budget and 
President’s Economic Report are not ade- 
quate. However, I want to withhold judg- 
ment on some of the recommendations con- 
tained in the majority report, particularly 
with respect to tax reforms, debt manage- 
ment, and the shipbuilding program. The 
tax matters have been the subject of inten- 
sive studies before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and I would not want to prejudge 
these studies until that committee has had 
time to make its own recommendations, 
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monetary policy, and less unemployment. 
The general details of how this could be 
achieved are set out in the table below: 


The effects of a recording of the priorities 
in the budget 


[In billions] 
Proposed savings: Amount 
Realistic budget surplus under pres- 


Savings on military surplus and pro- 


curement programs 2.0 
Cuts in military ald 9 
po eh Reh SE Lh. no en eer 10.0 
Proposed expenditures: 
Increase for missiles, space, and 
combat troops 2.0 


Increase for schools, depressed areas, 


Revenue loss from tax revision ac- 


companying loophole closing-... 1.0 
2 ͤ cuae aes 5.0 
Payment on debt 5.0 
8 E OPENT mena SS 10.0 


As can be seen, we could achieve a greater 
surplus while we met our military and do- 
mestic needs if this kind of program were 
to be supported actively by the administra- 
tion and the Congress. This greater sur- 
plus would be achieved at higher levels of 
economic activity. Such a program is a con- 
structive alternative to the position that we 
cannot afford additional expenditures for 
defense, schools, elimination of depressed 
areas, and slum clearance, 

Monetary policy and debt management 

This year’s Economic Report by the Presi- 
dent, like those of the past several years, 
offers no guides for monetary policy in 1960. 
Fiscal developments, it is generally agreed, 
necessarily affect monetary and credit con- 
ditions. This relationship makes it essential 
to consider fiscal and monetary policies to- 
gether in the interest of achieving the Em- 
ployment Act's objectives. The silence of 
the President's Economic Report on this sub- 
ject cannot be justified on the basis of pre- 
serving the independence of the monetary 
authorities. It represents, instead, a major 
deficiency in the administration’s economic 
policy formulation. 

In the area of monetary policy, we offer 
as a general prescription that the supply of 
money—i.e., currency held outside the banks 
and adjusted demand deposits—should in- 
crease over time at about the same rate as 
gross national product, allowing for normal 
velocity. This does not mean that the 
money supply should be adjusted to every 
short-term fluctuation in the level of total 
demand, but rather that over a period of 
years the rates of increase In both should be 
about the same. Much more reliance should 
be placed on fiscal policy—t.e., on adjusting 
Government receipts to expenditures—as a 
means of stabilizing the level of total de- 
mand in the interests of a high, steady rate 
of employment and of a stable price level. 

Whenever this prescription is offered, the 
usual rejoinder from the Federal Reserve is 
that it ignores the increase in the velocity of 
money—that is, the frequency with which 
the money supply is turned over. But re- 
peated expert testimony has shown that, at 
least up to some upper limit, an increase in 
velocity results from an inadequate growth 
in the supply of money and consequent ris- 
ing interest rates. A more liberal monetary 
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policy, therefore, would result in a somewhat 
lower velocity of the money supply. 

Achievement of the Employment Act’s ob- 
jectives in 1960 calls for easier monetary and 
credit conditions, 

If a budgetary surplus of the level esti- 
mated by the President is to be achieved 
with the present degree of monetary re- 
straint or that likely to prevail under pres- 
ent Federal Reserve policies in 1960, it is im- 
probable that a level of gross national prod- 
uct can be realized which would bring maxi- 
mum employment. 

The fiscal policy proposals offered above 
would make possible a larger budgetary sur- 
plus than that proposed in the President's 
budget for fiscal 1961, and larger than that 
which we believe will actually occur under 
his specific proposals. The use of the budget 
surplus for debt retirement would contribute 
to the easing of monetary and credit condi- 
tions. It is important that such an impetus 
toward monetary and credit expansion not 
be offset by restrictive action by the Federal 
Reserve. 

Easier monetary and credit conditions are 
essential to a sound public economic policy 
for promoting long-term economic growth. 
A tight-money policy impedes economic 
growth by slowing the rate of State and local 
government outlays for schools and other 
public facilities which are necessary for an 
expanding population, and the rate of pri- 
vate investment, particularly by small and 
new businesses. At the same time, tight 
money and high interest rates have little if 
any effect on the rate of saving. A more ef- 
fective way to assure an adequate volume of 
total saving in the economy is to run a large 
budget surplus. An easier money-tighter 
fiscal policy, therefore, is the proper mix of 
public policies in the interests of economic 
growth. 

Preventing inflation does not depend on 
tight money. In fact, we will do a much bet - 
ter job of preventing inflation with an easier 
monetary policy and a vigorous and alert fis- 
cal policy. At the same time, such a policy 
combination will do a much better job of 
promoting economic growth. 

Needed reforms in Treasury, debt manage- 
ment, and monetary policy 

With appropriate changes in fiscal, mone- 
tary, and debt management policies, easier 
credit and monetary conditions can and 
should be provided in 1960. 

In summary, our major recommendations 
are— 

The Federal Reserve should— 

(a) abandon its discredited “bills only” 
policy, 

(b) agree to build up its portfolio of long- 
terms bonds, and 

(c) use open-market operations rather 


than lowering reserve requirements as the 


means of bringing about the secular expan- 
sion of credit which the Federal Reserve and 
the banks desire. 

The Treasury should 

(a) avoid seeking advice on new issues 
from organized groups of their customers 
who are interested parties, 

(b) institute a system of callable bonds so 
that the public is not saddled interminably 
with high interest rates, 

(c) extend the auction method to other 
than short-term bills, and 

(d) agree to sell long-term bonds in the 
main when interest rates are low. 

In addition, the Federal Reserve should 
immediately take the steps necessary to reg- 
ulate the presently unregulated New York 
bond market and to apply margins to its 
customers. 

These reforms could begin now. They 
would bring down interest rates, make the 
market more competitive, and could do this 
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without recourse either to “ or to 
inflationary devices. 3 

We do not seek a policy of pegging Gov- 
ernment bond prices at artificially high 
prices and low yields. We do seek aban- 
donment of policies aimed at pegging Gov- 
ernment bonds at artificially low prices and 
high yields. 

It is for these reasons that, pending re- 
forms in fiscal, monetary, and debt manage- 
ment policies, we have opposed the elim- 
ination of the present 4%4-percent statutory 
ceiling on the rate which may be offered on 
Federal Government debt instruments with 
a maturity of more than 5 years? Since 
December 1952, the average maturity of the 
Federal debt has fallen by a full year (as of 
January 30, 1960). Much of this decline 
occurred when long-term rates were below 
the statutory 4½-percent ceiling and before 
the administration requested the elimination 
of the ceiling. Moreover, little has been 
done since 1952 to lengthen the debt, even 
when long-term rates were low. 

The Federal debt can be efficiently man- 
aged well within this 4½-percent rate ceil- 
ing, if appropriate reforms are undertaken. 
Moreover, these reforms, which can be made 
effective very quickly, should be undertaken 
quite apart from the question of the in- 
terest rate ceiling. Indeed, if progress is 
made in this direction, the interest ceiling 
will again become an academic issue. 

In this area, too, we are familiar with the 
reply of the administration’s supporters. It 
is that even if the proposed reforms are un- 
dertaken, they could not be achieved over- 
night and in the meanwhile the enforced 
reliance on short-term financing is infla- 
tionary. 

With respect to the first point, these re- 
forms would begin quickly. The second ar- 
gument that is made is that short-term 
issues are near money while long-term issues 
are not. 

In fact, this is not a pertinent argument. 
If the total volume of credit is fixed by the 
monetary authorities, then any new debt 
issue—whether it is long or short term—re- 
duces the amount of credit which may be 
extended for other purposes. Whether the 
debt issue is a long-term or short-term in- 
strument, therefore, is not a relevant ques- 
tion in this respect. It is relevant, however, 
in de whether high interest rates 
are to be paid on debt issues with a short 
life or on those with long maturities. 
Clearly, even if high interest rates cannot 
be avoided for the relatively short period of 
time in which the proposed reforms in debt 
management are undertaken, they should 
not be fixed on the economy for 10, 20, or 
30 years through the issuance of long-term 
debt by the Treasury. 


MARKET STRUCTURE 


To achieve the objectives of the Employ- 
ment Act, the third major concern of public 
economic policy should be with the market 
structure of the economy. In its study of 
employment, growth, and price levels, the 
committee noted that serious deficiencies of 
market structure frequently impede the 
prompt change in resource use essential in 
a dynamic economy and that these impedi- 
ments contribute to persistent upward price 
pressures. Inflationary tendencies and in- 
efficient resource use are the price paid for 
not mounting a much more vigorous attack 
on these structural weaknesses. 


2 Mr. BoLLING and Mr. Corrtn: “As we have 
indicated in the Committee Report on Em- 
ployment, Growth, and Price Levels (S. Rept. 
1043, 86th Cong., 2d sess., p. 36, footnote 
56), we do not object to removing the 41⁄4 
percent ceiling, if accompanied by the ini- 
tiation of other basic reforms.” 
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The sources of these weaknesses are varied. 
Government programs which subsidize un- 
economic production activities include those 
in shipbuilding, agriculture, and, through 
the use of tariffs, in a wide array of manu- 
facturing. A more efficient economy and 
one substantially less subject to inflationary 
pressure calls for progressive reduction in 
tariffs, elimination of some business subsi- 
dies, and a thoroughgoing revamping of the 
Federal Government’s agricultural program 
to provide such support for farm income as 
may be necessary for prosperity and progress 
in this sector of the economy. 

In addition, the Federal Government must 
substantialy increase its efforts to reduce the 
extent of market power in the business 
community and to prevent the exercise of 
this power against the well-being of the 
economy as a whole. The specific proposals 
of the President in the antitrust area, while 
steps in the right direction, are far too lim- 
ited to be of major consequence in improv- 
ing effective competition. 

The basic problem which limits the curb- 
ing of market power is that under the 
present statutes the courts have insisted 
upon some direct evidence of collusion or 
concerted action to support a finding of 
antitrust violation. Modern pricing and 
other practices, however, even when clearly 
monopolistic, do not require and do not 
usually involve such direct or contractual 
collusion. In addition, legal delays have 
been long, and the resources of the Antitrust 
Division and of other agencies responsible 
for enforcement have been inadequate to deal 
with their responsibilities and the impor- 
tance of the tasks they must perform. 

Within the past few years, the courts ap- 
pear to be more aware of the broader eco- 
nomic meaning of size as a factor in market 
power, even when this is independent of 
concerted action. The courts have also be- 
come more critical of the role of mergers on 
the effectiveness of competition. It is to be 
hoped that these trends will continue. 

In addition, however, the Government 
should take more specific steps to strengthen 
our present antitrust policy. Specifically 
we need more effective application of anti- 
trust legislation to industries in which a 
high degree of market power is possessed 
and exercised by large producers, even where 
no evidence of direct or overt collusion or 
conspiracy can be shown. 

The Antitrust Division should be sub- 
stantially strengthened. Even after recent 
increases, the funds provided to the Anti- 
trust Division are less than $4.5 million, 
much too meager an amount for the func- 
tions it is expected to perfom. The pro- 
fessional staff of the Division should be ex- 
panded, and salary levels should be set high 
enough to prevent the drain of experienced 
personnel into private industry. 

The Congress should review the policies 
of the regulatory agencies in those indus- 
tries which are granted exemptions from the 
antitrust laws. More knowledge of the effects 
of regulatory practices on competition in 
these particular industries is needed. 

In particular the 1950 amendment to sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act, closing the loop- 
hole as to mergers through acquisition of 
assets, should be extended to apply to bank 
mergers, and the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice should continue to 
have jurisdiction over enforcement of the 
act as to bank mergers. 

Further, the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956 should be strengthened to encourage 
the continuation and growth of our historic 
system of independent locally owned banks. 
Before they approve a bank holding com- 
pany’s acquisition of stock in a bank, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System should be required to determine 
whether the laws of the State affirmatively 
permit such an acquisition, 
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The more serious market power as a source 
of inflationary strain and economic ineffi- 
ciency becomes, the greater is the urgency for 
devising new techniques and methods for 
dealing with it. The Federal Government 
should take the lead in trying to make large 
industries and unions exercise this power 
with restraints. The Federal Government 
could, for example, bring together in an 
annual labor-management conference the 
leaders of both of these groups so that they 
could be given the general economic outlook 
and informed of the relation of their actions 
to the national economic welfare. Such a 
conference could result in a useful exchange 
of views between business, labor, and Gov- 
ernment officials. Over the long run, it might 
have a good effect on prices and wages in 
important industries. Because of this, we 
recommend that such an annual conference 
be started. 

Moreover, as we noted in Senate Report 
No. 1043, while we recognize the difficulties 
and dangers of, and share the presumption 
against, Government participation in the 
price-wage setting process, there is a need, 
at least on a standby basis, for a factfinding 
procedure covering key price and associated 
wage increases which seriously threaten eco- 
nomic stability, to be invoked at the dis- 
cretion of the President, and to result in the 
issuance of a report and recommendations 
regarding the justification and desirability 
of such proposed increases. 

The problem of national emergency dis- 
putes between labor and management also 
needs further attention. Whatever emer- 
gency legislation is adopted, it must be 
clearly specified that the stability of the 
price level is one criterion to be applied. 

In addition, there are numerous actions 
which the Federal Government should take 
to increase productivity and improve the 
structure of the economy. The major steps 
are 

1. A program of assistance to chronically 
depressed areas should be started. Both 
technical and long-term financial aid will 
be required to help these areas to become 
self-sustaining and to help themselves. 
Where necessary, retraining of workers 
should be undertaken, 

2. The activities of the various State em- 
ployment agencies should be coordinated 
into an effective national system in which 
information about job opportunities and 
available workers will be provided to both 
employers and workers throughout the 
country. In addition, the financial burden 
of unemployment should be reduced by en- 
couraging a more liberal system of unem- 
ployment insurance, particularly for work- 
ers in chronic labor surplus areas, 

3. Besides general policies designed to 
strengthen the forces of competition, special 
programs to promote small business must be 
continued and improved. Small business 
has brought many innovations to the Amer- 
ican economy. The Federal Government 
must see that capital is available to small 
business, and should help to protect it 
against predatory practices. 

Nore.—Senator Furnntienr was unable to 
participate in the hearings or committee 
meetings on this report. For that reason, 
the findings and conclusions herein set forth 
are neither approved nor disapproved by 
him. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say to the Senator from Illi- 
nois that there was no race in mind 
between the Senator from Connecticut 
and the Senator from Illinois. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut will be delighted 
to have his remarks and the insertions 
which were approved appear following 
those of the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a further statement which I 
have personally prepared, dealing with 
the minority views and the remarks of 
the Senator from Connecticut, be 
printed in the Recorp following the 
insertion by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President. The Joint 
Economic Committee is filing today its 
report on the January 1960 Economic 
Report of the President, together with 
minority views and other views expressed 
by individual members of the committee. 

Mr, President. In my view, the ma- 
jority of the committee have all but de- 
stroyed the committee’s usefulness by 
their extreme partisanship, not only in 
this report but in their previous reports 
on the recent study of employment, 
growth, and price levels and on the Pres- 
ident’s 1959 Economic Report. 

I have expressed this opinion briefly 
in my individual views filed with the 
committee’s report, and ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that they may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The individual views of Mr. Busx 
are as follows: 

ADDITIONAL Views OF SENATOR PRESCOTT BUSH 

I share the minority views expressed else- 
where by my colleagues, but wish to state 
more bluntly and emphatically my objec- 
tions to the majority report. 

The majority have all but destroyed the 
Joint Economic Committee’s usefulness by 
the extreme partisanship of their reports on 
the recent study of “Employment, Growth, 
and Price Levels” and on the President’s 
1959 and 1960 Economic Reports. At one 
time reports of this committee were entitled 
to serious consideration by the legislative 
committees of the Congress, by the Execu- 
tive, and by professional economists. 

That time has passed. The majority has, 
during the time of my service on this com- 
mittee, followed the “party line” laid down 
by the radical wing of the Democratic 
Party. Their specific recommendations in 
this report, particularly in the fields of taxa- 
tion and appropriations, will most likely be 
ignored by the legislative committees which 
their own party controls in this Congress— 
and has controlled since 1954. Instead of a 
useful guide to public policies, they have 
written a campaign document for the 1960 
elections. 

Were it not for the fact that valuable 
additions to economic knowledge are often 
made in papers prepared by contributing 
economists, by Government witnesses, and 
by the committee's able staff, I would rec- 
ommend that the committee be abolished. 
It fails to discharge its responsibilities under 
the Employment Act of 1946. 


Mr. BUSH. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the views of the minority 
may be printed at the conclusion of 
these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

The minority views are as follows: 
MINorITy Views ON PRESIDENT’s ECONOMIC 
REPORT 
We regret that again the majority in its 
choice of language in setting forth its views 
on the President's Economic Report for 1960 


has made it impossible for the minority to 
join in the areas where there is agreement 


1960 


and to point up clearly where there are 
fundamental disagreements. We believe 
that one of the purposes of a committee re- 
port should be to bring out fairly where 
there are honest areas of disagreement and 
as clearly as possible pinpoint the different 
assumptions of fact or argument that bring 
about this disagreement. 

We believe that the programs outlined in 
the President’s Economic Report, set forth 
in the appendix to these minority views, will 
achieve reasonably the objectives of the Em- 
ployment Act in 1960. On this point we are 
a basic disagreement with the majority’s 

ews. 


THE DEFENSE BUDGET 


We believe that decisions about the vol- 
ume and character of defense procurement 
should be made on the basis of judgments 
about the Nation’s long-term military 
needs. They should be separated from 
shortrun budgetary considerations. On this 
point we and the majority are in agreement 
with the President's view. 

We decry the insidious manner in which 
the majority throughout its report tries to 
create the impression that the President 
has at any time, and particularly in the 1960 
Economie Report, held to a different view- 
point. 

Let the majority, inexpert in this field 
by their own admission, disagree with the 
President on whether his judgment is cor- 
rect about the adequate provision for the 
Nation’s long-term military needs if they 
wish, but there lies the issue, if any, not in 
the objectives. We believe that if more 
needs to be done in defense it can be done 
without endangering our economy, if proper 
policies are followed. On this point we and 
the majority are in agreement with the 
President, although we believe there is con- 
siderable disagreement between the majority 
and the minority over what qualify as 
“proper policies.” 

ECONOMIC GROWTH 


We disagree with the majority's conclu- 
sion—which they reached, it is alleged, as a 
result of the committee’s recent comprehen- 
sive investigation of employment, growth, 
and price levels—that there was a “slow rate” 
of growth in the economy in “the recent 
past.“ We again call attention to the in- 
excusable juggling of economic figures on 
the part of the majority in its recent report 
to try to picture a slow rate of economic 
growth as measured in gross national prod- 
uct during the Eisenhower administration. 
Taking the period 1954 projected through 
1960, using the figure of $510 billion gross 
national product for 1960, the growth rate 
was 3.6 percent per year, substantially above 
the historic annual average of 3 percent. 
This period is at least a little more com- 
parable to the period 1947-53 which the 
majority selected arbitrarily to demonstrate 
the growth under part of President Tru- 
man’s years of part-time peacetime economy. 
If the majority insists on continuing its 
now-discredited “numbers e,” they 
should be reminded that from 1945 to 1946, 
the economy showed a loss in growth of 
minus 10 percent, and losses in growth for 
the succeeding 3 years, measured from 1945. 
Actually, in comparing periods in which 
the Nation is at peace, years of war, such as 
1945, should be excluded. Similarly, the 
years 1950-53 should be excluded from any 
attempts to judge economic growth, maxi- 
mum employment, or price stability in a 
peacetime economy inasmuch as these are 
Korean war years. 

The majority by its constant disregard of 
the differences between a wartime and 
peacetime economy is certainly courting the 
charge that it cannot distinguish between 
war and peace. 

It is well to remind the majority that the 
great depression of the 1930's was over- 
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come by the United States becoming the 
arsenal of democracy and moving into 
World War U rather than through any 
economic policies of the New 
Deal. This should make them more cau- 
tious in trying to apply their depression 
economics to the problems of the 1960's. 
We agree with the majority that we should 
strive to better our rate of growth, but 
we would warn them and all our citizens 
to beware of engaging in a numbers game 
based upon GNP as an accurate measure of 
economic growth. Indeed, as our committee 
studies forcefully revealed, GNP is a very 
limited measuring device of sound economic 
growth, particularly short-range GNP fig- 
ures. Such items as research and develop- 
ment, education, increased consumer choice, 
and leisure time from which spring future 
sound economic growth, do not show up very 
strongly in GNP figures while underdevel- 
oped nations concentrating upon increasing 
their physical capital plant from moderate 
beginnings show startling GNP percentage 
increases during their maturing period. 
COSTS OF GROWTH 


Furthermore, we point out that rapid 
technological advancement (real economic 
growth) brings in its wake increased fric- 
tional unemployment. It also brings in its 
wake increased real costs resulting from ob- 
solescence of human skills and machinery 
and from the recoupment of the funds in- 
vested in the research and development 
which has enabled the growth to come 
about We have an example in the in- 
creased frictional unemployment in our rural 
areas today which resulted from the ex- 
traordinary technological advancement and 
economic growth in American agriculture. 
Do we indeed want to increase the already 
rapid rate of economic growth in agricul- 
ture until we have been able to cope with 
the frictional unemployment which has 
been created? Do we want to increase the 
already rapid rate of technological growth 
rate in the field of drugs and hospitaliza- 
tion until we have been able to cope with 
the cost problems which already confront 
our citizens because of rapid growth? 

Furthermore, as we advance further in 
technological economic growth the capital 
investment required to provide jobs for our 
people increases rapidly (this is aside from 
the training costs involved in preparing the 
worker for the new job). Testimony before 
our committee reveals that today $16,000 of 
capital investment is required per new job. 
One of the basic factors of our recent and 
present unemployment is the high incidence 
of unemployment in the unskilled and 
semiskilled sector of our work force and the 
strangely concomitant labor shortage in 
many of the skilled areas. Also to be noted 
is the increasing switch from blue collar to 
white collar worker in the manufacturing 
sector of employment, indicating a demand 
for new skills as we move ahead technologi- 
cally. 

MORE RELIANCE ON FISCAL POLICY 


We believe that in the interests of a 
higher rate of growth we must place greater 
reliance on fiscal policy. This includes 


1 Senator Javits notes as follows: “I do not 
believe, nor do I think the minority intends 
to imply, that any substantial amount of 
unemployment—frictional or otherwise—is 
an inevitable concomitant of our economic 
system. That amount of unemployment 
which will exist under full employment 
conditions due to technological advances 
must be covered by such provision that the 
workers concerned will be protected against 
being disadvantaged by unemployment over 
which they have no control. If such unem- 
ployment is a necessary characteristic of our 
private economy, it must not be at the 
expense of the worker.” 
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larger budget surpluses in prosperous peri- 
ods than we have had and a tax structure 
which is more equitable and less a deter- 
rent to growth. We also believe there is 
continually room for reordering some of the 
priorities in Federal expenditures programs 
to provide the progress which stimulate 
growth and to cut back and eliminate those 
programs or subsidies which support ineffi- 
ciency in the economy. On these points 
we and the majority agree substantially 
with the President’s report. However, there 
are obviously substantial disagreements 
between the majority and the minority 
about what constitutes “equity” in taxation 
and in evaluating Federal expenditure pro- 


We believe that if we had a more effective 
fiscal policy along the lines outlined in the 
preceding paragraph we could have and 
should have a less restrictive monetary pol- 
icy. We agree that the money supply should 
grow in line with real economic growth. On 
these points we and the majority are in 
agreement with the President’s report. 

We believe that within this framework 
interest rates should be expected to fluctuate 
in response to various influences, including 
the evenness of growth in total demand, 


niques of business and personal financing, 
and changes in the composition of demand 
for both present and future goods and 
services. Attempts to use public policies to 
prevent or offset these fluctuations in in- 
terest rates will prevent necessary and 
desirable adjustments in the economy. 
Moreover, while we agree that the money 
supply should grow in line with real eco- 
nomic expansion, we do not agree that an 
easy money policy, of itself, will provide the 
impetus or the means for economic growth. 
Economic growth depends on increasing our 
productive capacity; that is, using some of 
today’s resources for the p of increas- 
ing the amount and productivity of resources 
which will be ‘available tomorrow. The 
necessary corollary of increasing the rate of 
economic growth without inflation in a 
high employment economy is increasing the 
rate of real saving. Accelerating the 
of the money supply cannot substitute for 
this increase in the Nation’s saving rate. 
Certainly the record in the respect of at- 
taining growth without inflation through 
proper management of monetary policy made 
by the proponents of the majority’s theory 
of growth and inflation when they had the 
power to implement their theories from 
1930 to 1940 and from 1946 to 1952 is a poor 
one and should make them question their 
own wisdom. 


PRICE STABILITY FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 


In the majority report we find the same 
blind approach to price stability that led 
them to disaster after World War II. The 
majority argues that, because there has been 
no recent substantial price increase and 
there is now reasonable price stability, no 
need to worry about inflation exists. But 
wisdom requires foresight. Isn’t it time the 
majority gave credit where credit is due for 
this administration’s correctly anticipating 
and guarding against inflationary forces? 
The majority should support the wisdom of 
the President's 1960 Economic Report in con- 
tinuing to analyze and anticipate inflation- 
ary pressures and to take action to neutralize 
them. 

We believe that it is always proper to re- 
evaluate the philosophy upon which the U.S. 
central bank system is based, as interpreted 
by the incumbent Federal Reserve Board. 
The Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
has clearly and consistently stated his under- 
standing of this philosophy to be to preserve 
the integrity of the dollar as constituting the 
greatest contribution the central bank sys- 
tem could make to promote economic growth 
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and maximum employment. The issue is 
clear if the majority wish to dispute it, 
However, the majority refuses to draw the 
issue squarely and by innuendo and misquo- 
tation distorts what it is. Does the majority 
believe the Federal Reserve Board should 
have other basic objectives than to preserve 
the integrity of the dollar? If they do, then 
they should recommend amending the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act to make it clear that there 
should be a different underlying philosophy 
of the central bank. This the majority 
which controls the Congress has failed to do. 
Failing honestly to face the issue, the ma- 
jority should desist from clouding the issue 
by the use of innuendo and misrepresenta- 
tion. The majority members confuse them- 
selves in the process and to the extent that 
they have power to deny the executive de- 
partment the flexibility it needs to manage 
the Federal debt, they damage economic 
growth, price stability, and maximum em- 
ployment. 

The keystone to the President’s Economic 
Report for 1960 as far as fiscal policy is con- 
cerned is the prospective budget surplus. We 
are pleased that the majority recognizes this, 
approves it, and believes that a substantial 
surplus should be achieved. We are pleased 
that the majority agrees with the basic 
assumption upon which the surplus is predi- 
cated; i.e., a prosperous 1960 with a GNP 
of about $510 billion. 

We do not know the model the majority 
uses in stating that an expectant $510 bil- 
lion GNP for 1960 would be $20 to $30 
billion below the economy’s potential out- 
put based upon a 4 percent rate of unem- 
ployment. The majority certainly is not 
contemplating in this model an increased 
amount of time devoted to education, to 
training. Further, the majority seems to be 
mesmerized by a peculiar belief that if the 
Federal Government does not spend the 
sums they consider desirable in a particular 
area—health, education, research, and de- 
velopment, or whatever—there will be no 
progress or growth in those areas.“ It almost 
seems that the majority ignores the fact that 
our society is based upon the private enter- 
prise system. They fail to appreciate the 


Senator Javrrs notes as follows: “I am 
deeply disquieted about the apparent in- 
ability of our credit supply to keep up with 
our productivity requirements when the 
United States is operating in such economic 
high gear. There is not such wastefulness 
in productive practices or undue diversion 
of production to luxuries as to cause tight 
credit conditions, or to justify them. Cer- 
tainly, for productive purposes like home 
building, transportation, communications, 
education, etc., and for State and municipal 
government needs, credit should be avail- 
able on a reasonable basis. I do not agree 
with the majority that there is some willful 
purpose chargeable to the Federal Reserve 
Board in keeping interest rates high, but I 
do believe that we must find the reasons why 
our system cannot, consistently with the eco- 
nomic and productive strength of the Ameri- 
can economy, refiect it in more reasonable 
interest rates.” 

* Senator Javits notes as follows: “I believe 
that health care, especially for the aged, the 
unemployed, and the indigent, is urgently 
in need of support from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make a standard of health care 
suitable to our standard of living and our 
national goals available to these groups. 
This cannot be done without such help. I 
do not believe that this inevitably leads 
to socialized medicine or Government dom- 
ination of the doctor-patient relationship. 
On the contrary, it can be accomplished 
through existing voluntary cooperative 
health plans, group practice units and health 
insurance plans, with full accommodation to 
the private doctor-patient relation.” 
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constant reference in the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report to what the private, State, 
and local government sectors of the economy 
are doing and are being encouraged to do in 
these areas in addition to Federal expendi- 
tures. It is one thing to disagree with the 
President’s recommendations as to Federal 
expenditures and his appraisal of what the 
private, State, and local governmental sectors 
of the economy will do in these areas, but it 
is blindness or dishonest to say that nothing 
is planned and nothing will be forthcoming, 
in the fields of health, housing, education, 
welfare, and research and development. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

We agree with the majority in calling at- 
tention to the increasing rate of unemploy- 
ment which has occurred after each of the 
two recent recessions. This is a serious 
matter and we regret that the President’s 
report did not give more emphasis to an 
analysis of it. However, the majority 
method of dealing with it is certainly not 
analytical or objective. If we are to cope 
with the problem of unemployment we had 
best eschew political partisanship until we 
know what we are talking about. In our 
discussion of growth we have suggested that 
some part of present-day unemployment is 
the result of rapid technological 
However, this is not a conclusive observa- 
tion. Nor is frictional unemployment the 
total of our unemployment. The matter 
needs as thorough a study as possible.“ We 
are convinced that unemployment in a 
rapidly growing economy is not solved by 
mere increases in yearly GNP. In other 
words, technological growth does create jobs 
but not necessarily in the geographical areas 
or for the skills where the same growth has 
created the unemployment. Furthermore, 
mobility of labor is an important factor in 
any dynamic economy and many of the pro- 
grams advocated by the majority seem to 
have a disregard for this factor. It must also 
be recognized that any legislation to assist 
depressed areas must be designed to help 
create jobs within such areas and not merely 
to transfer jobs from one area to another. 

The majority states that with “high unem- 
ployment” when production facilities are 
used at rates which are significantly below 
their maximum efficiency (if this were true), 
there is no “merit in the contention that 
we cannot afford the progress needed to 
make the United States militarily supreme 
and to provide the education, research and 
development activities, health standards, 
elimination of poverty and low productivity 
in depressed areas, elimination of city blight, 
and the many other advances upon which 
rising living standards in the United States 
depend.” 

Let’s be quite clear no one contends that 
we can't afford the progress. This kind of 
childish arrogance of suggesting that anyone 
feels we can't afford progress is dangerous 
to the solution of the problems that must be 
solved if we are to make orderly progress. 

THE BUDGET SURPLUS 

We believe that the proposed surplus of 
$4.2 billion is a low ratio of surplus to gross 
national product in 1960. We wish it could 
be larger. We question whether the major- 
ity are sincere about their criticism, how- 
ever. There are two ways to make the sur- 
plus larger, as the majority states: (1) Re- 
ordering the priorities in the Federal ex- 
penditure program and (2) undertaking 
a reforms in the Federal revenue sys- 


With respect to (1) the expenditure side, 
the majority throughout their report advo- 
cate more, not less, spending. To pay for 
these increases the majority suggest cutting 
expenditures. But their proposed cuts are 


Senator Javrrs notes his comments on 
this problem in footnote 1, p. 40. 
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in such general terms as to be completely 
meaningless and unrealistic. For example, 
the majority refer to the $2 billion to $3 
billion savings that could come from imple- 
menting the Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations in military procurement and supply. 
Yet powerful leaders of the Democratic Party 
encourage the parochial aspirations of the 
three military services, resisting unification 
and acceptance of the Hoover Commission 
reforms. A few years ago the Democratic 
Congress cut the heart out of the adminis- 
tration program to implement the Hoover 
Commission recommendations for 

the Military Establishment out of civilian 
business-type operations. This was done by 
requiring approval of the Armed Services 
Committee of each House before business- 
type installations could be abandoned. 

The savings suggested by reduction in 
business and agricultural subsidies of $1 
billion is unrealistic. The failure to itemize 
the specific areas of reduction demonstrates 
its insincerity. 

What is included in the figure of $865 mil- 
lion, labeled “subsidies to business“? Are 
the majority afraid to itemize this figure for 
fear they will have their own party col- 
leagues jumping on them for suggesting an 
elimination of what they regard as worthy 
projects? Why do they avoid serious dis- 
cussion of the biggest of all business sub- 
sidies—the subsidies to commercial. farms? 
Are the subsidies to small business included 
in this figure? Undoubtedly so and yet the 
concluding recommendation of the majority 
report is this—special programs to private 
smail business must be continued and im- 
proved. With one hand the majority takes 
it away, with the other they give it back. 

Closing of most urgent tax loopholes 
to gain $2.5 billion is unrealistic in the face 
of the fact that the Democratic-controlled 
Congresses for 6 years now haven’t adopted 
even the modest tax reforms concerning 
co-ops, savings and loan associations, and 
mutuals, and depletion cutoff points sug- 
gested by the administration. Furthermore, 
is it realistic of the majority to suggest that 
under the present Senate and House leader- 
ship the percentage depletion allowance for 
oll is going to be changed? 

The Ways and Means Committee, after 
holding extensive hearings this fall with the 
cooperation of the Treasury Department into 
broad internal revenue reform, announced 
through the chairman that nothing would 
be done in 1960. What indeed is the ma- 
jority referring to when it says “elimina- 
tion of the numerous preferential provisions 
in the estate and gift taxes”? To be realistic 
there needs to be some itemization. 


THE INTEREST RATE CEILING 


The majority states that they oppose the 
elimination of the 4½ percent statutory 
ceiling on the rate which may be offered 
on Federal Government debt instruments 
with a maturity of more than 5 years until 
certain reforms are effective in fiscal, 
monetary, and debt management policies. 

Strangely enough the majority has done 
nothing as a controlling political party to 
implement these so-called reforms, except 
to talk. Their political party has controlled 
the last three Congresses and their political 
party has made no move to adopt any one 
of the proposed reforms. Yet the majority 
state that pending these reforms they 
will not do that which every economist 
without exception told our committee 
should be done; . e., remove the interest 
ceiling of 4½ percent’ With respect to 


Senator Javirs notes that he cannot ac- 
cept the minority’s views with respect to 
this issue, and calls attention to the dis- 
cussion of this problem of interest rates on 
long-term Government bonds in his “Ad- 
ditional Views.” 
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these reforms relating to the Federal Re- 
serve it must be emphasized that the Fed- 
eral Reserve is essentially a creature of the 
Congress and not of the executive branch 
of the Government. Congress should act 
if the majority in Congress believes the 
policies should be changed. 

We will now mention the reforms rec- 
ommended to the Department. 
The Treasury has on its own initiative been 
extending the auction method to test out 
its feasibility in other than short-term bills. 
The Secretary of the Treasury gave a very 
detailed account of the progress of this 
reform to our committee. 

A second proposed reform is ironic: 
“Agree to sell long-term bonds in the main 
when interest rates are low.” It is ironic 
because this is hardly a pending reform. 
Furthermore, the Treasury has pursued 
such a policy when it has been possible. 

On the reform to institute a system of 
callable bonds, the majority blithely ignores 
the history of the use of callable bonds and 
the problems involved in their use. The 

now has the authority to issue 
callable bonds and certainly would use this 
method if the climate were such that it was 
feasible. It is interesting to note that the 
majority makes no attempt to demonstrate 
that the climate is suited for issuing call- 
ables at this time. 

The other “reform,” that is, “avoid seeking 
advice on new issues from organized groups 
of their customers who are interested 
parties,” shows such ignorance of market- 
place buying and selling as to warrant rais- 
ing the question whether the majority really 
believe in the private enterprise (free mar- 
ket) system of economics. 

Any prudent person offering new issues of 
securities, like any producer of merchandise 
seeking to sell a new product, would be ex- 
tremely negligent if he did not sound out his 
market and appraise it by discussions with 
those engaged in it. Under this and previ- 
ous administrations, the Treasury has wisely 
sought the most competent and responsible 
advice in connection with its debt manage- 
ment, and we urge that it continue to do so. 
Moreover, it is a distortion of fact to imply 
that the Treasury seeks advice only from its 
“customers,” when it consults many sources 
in the financial community in seeking to 
gage its market. 


THE INTEREST RATE CEILING 


It would be well if the majority presented 
their arguments for what they are worth 
honestly instead of trying to win a point 
through slanted verbiage. Just what the 
majority is trying to advise, if anything, is 
hard to understand. 

Now to the real issues involved in the 
failure to remove the interest ceiling on long- 
term securities. 

1, The Federal Government has had to 
pay unnecessary interest inasmuch as there 
is no ceiling on securities under 5 years’ ma- 
turity and the Federal Government, unable 
to sell long-term bonds for less than 4% 
percent coupons, has had to pay higher 
than 5 percent in the short-term market. 

2. Far from lengthening the maturities of 
the Federal debt, as all experts advocate, the 
debt maturity has been further shortened 
for the obvious reason that the long-term 
debt which matures constantly is refinanced 
through the sale of short-term securities. 

3. Interest rates which the general public 
pays have been forced up beyond what they 
should have been. The general public, con- 
cerned as it is with consumer credit, farmer 
and small business borrowing, money to meet 
payrolls, etc., goes into the short-term mar- 
ket to meet these needs. This is the very 
market into which the majority’s stiff-necked 
policy has forced the Federal Government. 
As Secretary Anderson testified before our 
committee, the Tre: has been forced to 
compete “primarily in the field where mil- 
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lions of little people borrow their money.” 
Moreover, as Mr, Anderson further testified, 
“homebuilding is hurt badly by the ceiling 
and will be hurt worse—because the builders 
will find it increasingly difficult to obtain 
construction loans, which are short term,” 
and the supply of mortgage money available 
to home buyers is being depleted because 
lenders are finding short-term investments 
more attractive. 

4. Not only have interest rates in the short- 
term money market been forced up, even 
more serious, money in the short-term mar- 
ket has become tighter because there is not 
enough money to meet the excessive demand 
caused by Federal Government borrowings. 
Some people are just going without. Nor will 
printing press money really solve money 
tightness. It will devalue the money already 
in circulation and not give it to those who 
need it. 

5. Long-term Government bonds are pres- 
ently yielding over 4.25 percent though their 
coupons may bear only 2½-percent interest. 
This is because they are being bought and 
sold on the market at a discount. The Gov- 
ernment collects taxes only on the interest 
derived from discount at capital gain rates. 
If the discounted 214-percent bonds, pur- 
chased for $96.25, are exchanged for bonds 
with coupons bearing 4.76-percent coupons, 
for example (the same security as far as the 
holder of the discounted bond is concerned), 
the Federal Government would collect taxes 
on the interest at the full tax rate, not the 
capital gains tax rate. 

6. Bonds bought at discount even an hour 
before the death of a wealthy person can be 
turned in for face value to pay Federal estate 
taxes. 

These two tax features are pointed out 
simply to demonstrate, if it needs further 
demonstration, how the rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer when Congress forces the 
Treasury to be fiscally unsound in the man- 
agement of its affairs. When the majority 
profess to be holding to their policy of deny- 
ing the Treasury adequate measures to man- 
age the public debt in the name of low 
interest rates and plentiful money and in the 
name of the little man they are indeed being 
profane, 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD ECONOMY 


There should be some reference to the 
effect of world economics upon the U.S. econ- 
omy. There is no realism in trying to main- 
tain a position of economic isolationism. 
Yet the majority’s monetary and fiscal policy 
seems to be based upon just such an unreal 
concept. Today the United States is to a 
large degree the world’s banker and how we 
run our monetary and fiscal affairs both 
affects and is affected by the economies of 
other nations. Interest rates and the value 
of the dollar follow economic laws operating 
worldwide. The impact of these economic 
laws upon our domestic economy can no 
longer be disregarded, if it ever could be. 

We are convinced that our economic health 
becomes more closely related to the economic 
health of other nations each year. We be- 
lieve equitable international trade, utilizing 
the free marketplace as much as possible, is 
the best institution for promoting our own 
and other nations’ economic welfare. Our 
foreign economic policy should follow the 
philosophy of trade, not aid, wherever possi- 
ble, and when aid is resorted to, loans not 
grants, wherever possible.“ In tariff negotia- 


Senator Javits notes as follows: “I do not 
see any reason for reluctance, or ‘last resort,“ 
in using aid as an instrument of foreign eco- 
nomic policy, but consider it rather a basis 
in many cases for healthy economic develop- 
ment where a foundation for private eco- 
nomic growth can only be laid by foreign 
aid.” 
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tions, our representatives must place increas- 

ing emphasis upon the principle of reciproc- 

ity and the removal of unwarranted discrimi- 

nations against American goods. We believe 

the President has followed this philosophy 

in a reasonable manner in his programs. 
THE ROAD TO ECONOMIC GROWTH 

One final point needs to be made. Our 
private enterprise system needs to encourage 
more initiative and more thrift in our citi- 
zenry if we are to have increased economic 
growth. 

The greatest expression of thrift and initia- 
tive is gathering together risk capital and 
putting it to work. For years now, instead 
of encouraging risk capital through a dif- 
ferential in our tax system we have been 
discouraging it and encouraging other types 
of financing. The earnings from risk capi- 
tal are taxed twice—once when the corpora- 
tion earns it; then when the corporation 
pays it to the stockholders, as the stock- 
holder pays a Federal income tax on the same 
earning. Earnings from bonds and bor- 
rowed money escape the 52-percent corpo- 
rate tax because interest paid is a deductible 
item. Retained corporate earnings, on the 
other hand, escape the full impact of the 
ordinary personal income tax and at most 
are taxed at capital gains rates. 

The corporate form of doing business if it 
finances through real risk capital—that is, 
new stock issues—has to compete with an- 
other form of doing business—the big coop- 
erative—which pays, if at all, only one tax. 
The big co-op is not an example of the use 
of real risk capital. 

The stock dividend credit which the ma- 
jority report singles out as an example of a 
loophole is just the reverse. The real loop- 
hole is the favored treatment given the other 
forms of investment. The stock dividend 
credit is a very incomplete and modest at- 
tempt to equalize the incidence of taxation 
on risk capital. Far from being a break to 
the investing public, it would cost the invest- 
ing public more if their investments were in 
new capital stocks rather than in bonds, 
loans, or capital stock which splits through 
retained earnings. Far from helping the 
wealthy citizen, the stock dividend credit 
is the one small thing in our tax laws that 
encourages the new small growth companies 
to expand. 

If the majority means business about en- 
couraging economic growth they should sup- 
port policies that encourage thrift and initia- 
tive. The President’s report is replete with 
recommendations which would further both 
thrift and initiative. The majority report, 
on the other hand, is replete with proposals 
that would put further dampers on these two 
important human motives. 

Senate: 

Prescotr BUSH. 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER. 
Jacos K. JAVITS, 

House of Representatives: 

Tuomas B. CURTIS, 


APPENDIX TO Mrnorrry VIEWS—LEGISLATIVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS IN THE JANUARY 1960 
ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

I. FEDERAL FINANCES 

(a) Revenues (p. 55): 

1. Extend the corporate income tax at the 
present rate for another year. 

2. Postpone for an additional year the 
reduction of excise taxes on alcohol, tobacco, 
automobiles, automobile parts, and acces- 
sories now scheduled for June 30, 1960. 

3. Postpone for a year the repeal of the tax 
on local telephone service and the reduction 
of the tax on transportation of persons, 
scheduled for June 30, 1960. 
aa Amend tax laws applicable to coopera- 

ves. 
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5. Preclude unintended and excessive de- 
pletion allowances for mineral products. 

6. Tax as ordinary income any gain re- 
alized by the sale of depreciable personal 
property used in business to the extent of 
the depreciation deductions previously taken 
on the property. 

7. Defer the taxation of income earned in 
less developed countries of the world, 

8. Increase the aviation fuel tax to 4½ 
cents per gallon and impose a tax of 414 
cents per gallon on jet fuel. 

9. Increase the highway fuel tax by one- 
half cent per gallon and continue the tax at 
4½ cents per gallon until June 30, 1964. 

10. Provide for an adjustment of postal 
rates as previously recommended to reduce 
the deficit on postal operations by about 
$550 million. 

(b) Debt management (p. 55): 

1. Remove the 4% percent ceiling on the 
interest rate which can be paid on US. 
Government securities with a maturity of 
more than 6 years. 

2. Enact a temporary debt limit somewhat 
higher than the present permanent limit of 
$285 billion. 


If. COMPETITION (P. 56) 

(a) Require that antitrust agencies be 
notified when firms of significant size en- 
gaged in interstate commerce propose to 
merge. 

(b) Authorize the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to seek preliminary injunctions in 
Merger cases where a violation law is 
likely. 

(c) Strengthen Federal law governing 
bank mergers accomplished through the ac- 
quisition of assets. 

(a) Grant the Attorney General power to 
issue civil investigative demands. 


Lx. SMALL BUSINESS (P. 56) 


(a) Amend Small Business Investment Act 
to provide for needed flexibility as to the type 
of securities that may be purchased. 

(b) Amend the Securities Act of 1933 to 
increase from $300,000 to $500,000 the maxi- 
mum amount of corporate security issue for 
which the privilege of simplified regulation 
A filings may be accorded. 


IV. AGRICULTURE (r. 59) 


(a) Extend through the 1963 crop year 
authority, which expires after the 1960 crop 
year, to bring additional land into the con- 
servation reserve. 

(b) Expand the program by increasing the 
basic limitation on the total payments in 
any calendar year from $450 million to $600 
million. 

(e) Authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to give special attention in allocating con- 
servation reserve funds to those States and 
regions in which curtailment of production 
of wheat and other surplus commodities is 
consistent with long-range conservation and 
production-adjustment goals. 

(d) Provide new obligational authority of 
$10 million for the Great Plains conserva- 
tion program. 

(e) The Sugar Act, which expires on 
December 31, 1960, should be extended early 
in the present session. 

(f) Extend limitation on price support for 
certain crops grown on newly irrigated or 
drained land. 

(g) Amend the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 
48) to make more effective the program of 
surplus disposal abroad. 

(h) Place the loan program of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration on a revolving- 
fund basis and make other improvements in 
the laws affecting this activity. 

(i) Provide that the Rural Electrification 
Administration borrowings from the Treas- 
ury would be at an interest rate not in excess 
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of the available rate paid by the Treasury 
on recently issued long-term marketable 
obligations and the REA would charge that 
rate plus one-fifth of 1 percent on future 
electric and telephone loans. 

(j) Place the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration operations on a revolving-fund 
basis, 

v. NATURAL RESOURCES (P. 60) 

(a) Enact legislation establishing a con- 
sistent basis on which non-Federal bene- 
ficiaries will share the cost of protection 
against floods. 

(b) Strengthen the enforcement provisions 
of Federal legislation for control of water 
pollution. 

(c) Enact a pending proposal for the pres- 
ervation of certain undeveloped shoreline 
areas for public use. 

(d) Enact a long-range program to con- 
serve helium gas. 

(e) Authorize contract authority on coal 
research, 

(ft) Enact legislation permitting revision 
of the fee schedule for noncompetitive oil 
and gas leases on public lands. 

VI. EDUCATION AND HEALTH (P, 63) 
(a) Provide a program of vocational re- 


habilitation for exservicemen having serv- 
ice-connected disabilities, 
VII, PERSONAL SECURITY (P. 64) 

(a) Extend Federal-State unemployment 
insurance system to employers of one or 
more persons, to nonprofit institutions, and 
to Federal instrumentalities that are not 
now covered. 

(b) Extend Federal-State system to Puerto 
Rico. 

(c) Bring the provisions of the District of 
Columbia unemployment insurance system 
up to the standard recommended for all 
States. 

(d) Take steps to provide additional 
funds for administration of the Federal- 
State employment security system and re- 
build the Federal Unemployment Act. 

(e) Allow the Secretary of Labor to make 
necessary interpretations of law and enforce 
compliance to remedy serious defects in the 
legislation enacted in 1958 to protect private 
pension and welfare plans. 

(f) Extend the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to several million workers not 
now receiving its protection. 

(g) Revise the outmoded provisions of the 
8-hour law applying to Federal and certain 
federally assisted construction projects and 
to carry out the principle of equal pay for 
equal work without discrimination because 
of sex. 

(h) Establish a statutory commission on 
equal job opportunities under Government 
contracts. 


VIII. AREA ASSISTANCE (P. 66) 

(a) Submit and strengthen aid to areas 
of persistent unemployment by providing 
Federal participation and loans to business 
concerns, financial assistance to State and 
local development groups, and for technical 
assistance to local groups seeking to 
strengthen their regional economies. 

IX. HOUSING AND HOME FINANCING (P. 67) 

(a) Make permanent the Federal Housing 
Administration’s program for insurance of 
home improvement and modernization loans 
which expires October 1, 1960, unless ex- 
tended. 

(b) Place Veterans’ Administration home 
purchase financing on the same basis with 
to maximum interest requirements 
as FHA programs. 

(c) Adjust maximum permissible interest 
rates on armed service housing loans in- 
sured by FHA to permit such loans at rates 
above the present 4½ percent ceiling. 
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X. PROMOTING ECONOMIC GROWTH WITH PRICE 
STABILITY (r. 71) 
(a) Amend the Employment Act of 1946 
to make reasonable price stability an ex- 
plicit goal of national economic policy. 


The statement presented by Mr. DOUG- 
LAS is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN DOUGLAS ON THE RE- 
LEASE OF THE COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


The minority of our committee have en- 
gaged, in their views on this report and 
previously in their views on the special study 
of the Committee on Employment, Growth, 
and Price Levels, in charges of extreme par- 
tisanship and have used some very intem- 
perate language with respect to our commit- 
tee report. We have been accused of politi- 
cal blackmail, of disregarding freedom, and 
of using phony figures. We shall leave it 
to the public to decide who has engaged in 
extreme partisanship and who has used in- 
temperate language. 

There are in fact very serious differences 
of opinion between and among us. It is 
my view that in a political democracy we 
should express differences of opinion about 
economic matters which actually exist. Oth- 
erwise the public remains uninformed about 
the issues before the country, party lines and 
party responsibility are obscured, and the 
political environment suffers from the ab- 
sence of criticism which is necessary in a 
functioning and vital democracy. 

What the minority wants us to do is to 
put our stamp of approval on the Presi- 
dent's Budget, Economic Report, and eco- 
nomic policies. Since we disagree with these 
policies it is better that we express that 
disagreement and the reasons for it so that 
the people and the country may decide these 
issues for themselves, 

At the same time we have observed those 
limits on criticism which are necessary; 
namely, that they are in good temper, sin- 
cere, and that they avoid personal abuse of 
individuals. We believe we have done this 
better than the minority. 

But we cannot agree with the President's 
economic policies. 

Unemployment for 1959, a so-called pros- 
perous year, averaged 5.5 percent. This is 
almost the same figure as in the recession 
year of 1954 when it averaged 5.6 percent. 
This is a serious problem and we do not in- 
tend to sweep it under the rug. 

The economy has grown at a rate of only 
2.3 percent between 1953 and 1959. We have 
had two recessions. This rate is below the 
historical average. It is about half the poten- 
tial of our economy, and it is considerably 
below that achieved by Western European 
nations and especially the Russians. This 
rate of growth is inadequate and may mean 
the difference between doing those things 
which are vital to our defense abroad and 
our welfare at home or not doing them. 

In the last 2 years our price levels have 
been as stable as at any time in our history. 
Yet this is the time when the administration 
renewed its fight on “inflation.” The con- 
sequences have been a slow rate of growth, 
a high level of unemployment, and the high- 
est interest rates in some 35 years. 

The President’s budget and Economic Re- 
port fall well below those levels of maximum 
employment and production called for in the 
Employment Act. Employment for 1960 will 
probably average close to 5 percent for the 
year. 

‘These facts could be swept under the rug. 
This is primarily what our minority col- 
leagues wish us to do, When we point them 
out in temperate language we are accused 
of “extreme partisanship.” 

In this day of moderation and competi- 
tion for the middle of the road, responsible 
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comment, unfortunately, is too often con- 
fused with irresponsible or destructive 
criticism. 

We believe in a vigorous debate of the 
issues. This is healthy and constructive. 
Platitudes to put people to sleep will not help 
either our country or its people. 


Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
coupled with the printing in the RECORD 
of the majority and minority views of the 
Joint Economic Committee on the Presi- 
dent’s report, my individual views may 
be printed at the same time and place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The individual views of Mr. Javits are 
as follows: 

ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF SENATOR JACOB K. 
JAVITS 

Government is the servant of the people, 
not their master. It exists to serve their re- 
quirements, to create the climate and the 
security within which they can pursue the 
Means to achieve a high standard of living 
and a creditable national destiny. Hence 
Government spending—additions to the 
gross national product by Government it- 
self—is not the optimum way in which to 
achieve the highest aggregate well-being or 
to increase most effectively the Nation’s re- 
sources or its productivity. 

It is vital to recognize two factors: 

First, our efforts in respect of slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal, resources develop- 
ment, schools, aid to depressed areas in the 
United States, health and medical research, 
and similar programs must be directed 
toward facilitating and improving the peo- 
ple’s opportunity and capability to produce 
and to enjoy, rather than being considered 
to constitute production in and of them- 
selves. Second, increase of production and 
growth of productivity is not in itself an 
absolute objective in a private economy; 
such growth must be selective in order to 
have the greatest and most meaningful im- 
pact on the welfare of the people and the in- 
terests of the Nation. For example, increases 
in housing modernization of our railroads, 
and slum clearance and urban renewal are 
far more important for meaningful growth in 
the economic system than is the production 
of ever more expensive, complex, and ex- 
travagant luxuries. While luxuries may 
make our lives more enjoyable—and we cer- 
tainly value them as an essential part of the 
American way of life—there must be a cer- 
tain balance between the extent of such 
production and other uses of our productive 
resources within the totality of the national 
balance sheet. 

It is these two major points which are 
basic to my disagreement with the majority, 
which it seems to me does not give them the 
weight they deserve, in their discussion of 
growth and the utilization of our national 
resources, It is for that reason that I feel 
impelled to state my views separately. I 
also wish to note that I feel it is the duty 
of the Joint Economic Committee, in review- 
ing and reporting on economic conditions 
to the Congress and the Nation, to narrow 
and point up the divergence in our different 
points of view, while indicating the wide 
areas where agreement exists, rather than to 
widen divergencies of view, which has been, 
I regret to state, the effect of recent reports. 

Whatever else might have developed since 
the time of the President's 1959 Economic 
Report, one thing is now clear: There ap- 
pears to be general agreement that while 
the danger of a hot war in the struggle be- 
tween freedom and communism has dimin- 
ished lately, the reality of the economic and 
social struggle has grown more real and 
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urgent. It has also become clear that in this 
economic and social struggle the final 
decision is going to be won “at home,” con- 
sidering the whole free world as home. For 
the battleground of decision is seen with 
constantly greater clarity to be the less de- 
veloped and relatively uncommitted nations 
and areas of the free world in south and 
southeast Asia, Asia Minor, Africa, and Cen- 
tral and South America. 

In this struggle two questions will de- 
cide: First, can the free world help the 
people of the less developed areas attain an 
adequate rate of development, leading them 
as quickly as they have a reasonable right 
to expect toward more tolerable living con- 
ditions, and second, will the Communists 
be able to persuade the peoples of these less 
developed areas that the way to attain 
their social and economic objectives is by 
accepting at one and the same time the 
tyranny, suppression of human dignity, and 
iron discipline of communism? Upon these 
two questions hinges the fate of the free 
world, and therefore of mankind. 

In the Economic Report of the President, 
taken together with the President’s message 
on foreign economic assistance which was 
sent to the Congress on February 16, 1960, 
we are beginning to spell out these issues 
and questions, and the ways to answer them. 

The challenge of the free world is its own 
economic and social integration. It is now 
clear that whatever the Communists may do, 
the effective combination of free men can 
frustrate and defeat them and win the 
epic struggle of our times for freedom. 

Basic to the economy of the free world, 
especially of the newly developing areas to 
which an active foreign trade in the primary 
commodities is indispensable, is a liberal 
U.S. trade policy. Such a trade policy is 
required in fairness to consumers in the 
United States and calls, also, for the in- 
creased competitive sharpness of our domes- 
tic production system. It calls for increased 
exports, particularly in the face of our sub- 
stantial balance of payments deficit, exports 
which are in themselves a test of our pro- 
ductive capacity and competitiveness in the 
struggle between free institutions and com- 
munism. It requires that the other indus- 
trialized nations of the free world must 
join in the work of economic development 
of the less developed areas. The potential 
for this cooperation exists, the will is there, 
and a start has been made at the recent 
Paris conference of January 1960, with the 
proposals of Under Secretary of State Doug- 
las Dillon, aimed at the establishment of a 
20-nation organization of Atlantic economic 
cooperation which can pursue coordinated 
economic policies, 

In these endeavors we must also keep 
very much in the mind the possibility of 
economic dislocation in certain segments of 
the economy, which can result from in- 
creased imports—while we recognize that ex- 
ports employ eight or more times as many 
Americans as are adversely affected by such 
imports. We know we cannot sell (export) 
if we do not buy (import), but we must 
establish machinery to assist those economic 
areas which are adversely affected by the 
overall U.S. foreign trade policy by making 
available to such industries and employees 
low interest loans, reconversion and retrain- 
ing assistance, and, where necessary, aid in 
relocation. We must never forget the im- 
pact at home of our national policies, nor 
must we place ourselves in the situation 
where our failure to meet these domestic 
needs will adversely affect our long-range 
national economic policy requirements, 
which have their impact on the economy 
as a Whole. 

Of great importance to the outcome of the 
economic struggle will be the degree to which 
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U.S. civilians enlist directly in the effort to 
promote peace and prosperity in the free 
world by working overseas for businesses and 
voluntary organizations, as well as for the 
Government. A national drive should be 
launched to usher in a new era in 1960, an 
era of thousands of well-trained, dedicated, 
versatile young Americans abroad, as busi- 
nessmen, students, workers, teachers, mis- 
sionaries, technicians, and doctors, together 
with their families, ready and willing to 
teach or to train as well as to listen and 
learn, 

Person-to-person diplomacy by 500,000 
American civilians working overseas com- 
pared to the 100,000 working overseas now 
is a realistic short-range goal, if U.S. public 
and private overseas assistance continues to 
expand and grow as it should in less de- 
veloped areas and as U.S. colleges and uni- 
versities equip themselves to train thousands 
for oversea assignments. The great majority 
of these Americans working abroad are des- 
tined to be stationed in the front lines of 
the new economic struggle, for the less de- 
veloped areas are the favorite target for the 
Communist bloc’s economic penetration. 

It seems clear that an increase in pro- 
ductivity is essential not only to enable us 
to meet the needs of our growing population, 
but to improve as well our oversea position 
in terms of our balance of payments and to 
enable us to carry the leadership of the free 
world for peace. 

A conscious effort to increase our pro- 
ductivity may well be made with help from 
our wartime experience, during which 5,000 
labor-management productivity councils 
were registered with the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Department of Labor in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Commerce and 
other appropriate agencies should begin to 
lay plans for the development of local and 
regional labor-management productivity 
councils. Such councils should have repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions, management, 
and possibly local government. They could 
at this time plan for improving labor-man- 
agement relations, the transition to automa- 
tion, improving plant efficiency and safety, 
improving job training and apprenticeship 
programs, reducing avoidable absenteeism, 
and establishing better mutual understand- 
ing between industry and the community. 
I am planning to introduce legislation in 
the near future which would promote the 
establishment of such councils. 

I fully recognize the validity of the Presi- 
dent’s position with respect to the Federal 
Government's fiscal policy, requesting favor- 
able action by the Congress on his recom- 
mendation for appropriations and revenue 
measures contained in the 1961 budget; the 
use of an expected $4.2 billion surplus for 
debt retirement; and action by the Congress 
with respect to the interest ceiling on issues 
of long-term Federal bonds. But, I must 
point out that none of these points are im- 
mutable or inflexible in their specific imple- 
mentation. 

The financial viability of this Nation is a 
major element in national security, growth 
and high production, employment and in- 
come, and therefore we cannot lay aside 
budgetary considerations; at the same time, 
it would be folly to permit them to become 
the primary determinants of our national 
policy. We must achieve the ability to meet 
the domestic and international economic 
challenges which confront us, without mak- 
ing a budget surplus our sole aim—yet with 
the intent to balance the budget and to 
achieve a meaningful surplus for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt wherever possible, 
by a careful, hardheaded regard for budget 
and fiscal necessities. The budget may well 
have to yield to such exigencies as adequate 
aid to education and still could show a sub- 
stantial surplus—while in return, the results 
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of sufficient Federal assistance in this area 
today will result in substantially greater 
benefits to the national strength, income, 
and revenues, 

A little loosening of the budget could be 
joined with tax revision and tax reform. I 
recognize the obligation to support an ade- 
quate tax structure, both in terms of con- 
tinuing for the present the existing scale of 
most excise taxes and in terms of closing 
tax loopholes which presently permit large 
segments of the economy to escape their 
responsible share of the burden of Govern- 
ment. That is why I favor a reasonable 
reduction in the 27'4-percent oil depletion 
allowance, in excessive mineral depletion 
allowances, and in other special tax privi- 
leges. Also consideration needs to be given 
to the encouragement of foreign private in- 
vestment, the retirement needs of middle- 
income earners, and small business. 

The current red-hot debate over the ex- 
istence of a U.S. “missile gap” and the ade- 
quacy of our defenses, and the implications 
of these factors for the destiny of the United 
States as the leading free world power, have 
projected into even greater prominence the 
status of our higher education system and 
our dependence on its capability in the years 
ahead to train and develop the talent essen- 
tial to free world leadership in the space 
age—scientifically, technologically, and cul- 
turally. 

With respect to the importance of debt 
management policy to price stability, budg- 
etary control and the strength of the econ- 
omy, there can be little doubt. But even 
here there can be flexibility in meeting the 
requirements of the Economic Report. For 
example, the President's recommendation 
with respect to interest rates on long-term 
bonds—those with maturities over 5 years— 
could be met by granting this request with 
respect to bonds issued during a term of 
years—perhaps the next three thus retain- 
ing residual congressional control, with pro- 
vision for a review of the operations of the 
Treasury while freed from the ceiling during 
the intervening years. In addition, I con- 
tinue to urge that the Treasury meet at least 
part of its need for long-term funds through 
fuller utilization of the special role of sav- 
ings bonds. The particular anti-inflationary 
character of these issues, their substantially 
lower interest costs to the Government, and 
the leeway which now exists with respect to 
their interest rates, set at 3.75 percent by 
the Treasury, but subject to a ceiling of 4.25 
percent, calls for a vast increase in their 
sales. Right now they are at a new low ebb 
as a means of Federal Government finance 
with redemptions rising and sales falling. 

Irrespective of congressional action on 
long-term marketable bond interest rates, I 
urge that there be a drive to sell to the 
public what we now call savings bonds, but 
what should be renamed peace bonds“ 


Total and major categories 
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this drive to feature a special $25 billion 
issue which would seek to attract millions 
of new investors in a significant shift of the 
national debt into these securities. These 
should carry an interest rate higher than the 
present 3.75 percent if that is necessary to 
achieve the desired amount of sales. My 
colleague, Senator Writ1aMs of Delaware, has 
suggested a most commendable plan for such 
savings bonds which would call for an im- 
mediate rise in their interest rates to 4.25 
percent. 

It should be clear that to meet our eco- 
nomic and production needs, reliance can- 
not be on monetary and fiscal policy pri- 
marily. These are tools and catalysts; they 
do not create and produce goods in them- 
selves. It is the potentials of labor and 
capital, of inventiveness and managerial 
skills which produce and which increase pro- 
ductivity. The potentials of the United 
States with respect to such real productivity 
increases are great and they must be 
achieved to make our economic position se- 
cure. The real problems here require us to 
come abreast of such specific national needs 
as an adequate transportation system, as 
reflected in the problems of the railroads in 
terms of modernization, research and de- 
velopment of new techniques. In this spe- 
cific area, I have just introduced legislation 
to establish a National Advisory Committee 
on Rail Transportation, with the specific 
duty of undertaking and guiding research 
and development programs to enable this 
vital industry to modernize its facilities and 
upgrade its operational efficiency and serv- 
ices in the discharge of its present and 
future responsibilities. This committee 
would function along the lines of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, 
which led in the technological development 
breakthrough of the aviation industry to the 
healthy giant it is today. 

We must not ignore the ancient maxim 
that. man does not live by bread alone, nor 
forget that a healthy and strong economy 
must find a proper place for the democratic 
aspirations and the cultural needs of its 
citizens. Purely in terms of economic wel- 
fare and strength, these factors are vital, for 
the human resources of all our peoples, re- 
gardless of race, color, religion or national 
origin must be equally available to strength- 
en and contribute to the economic require- 
ments of the country. When prejudice and 
discrimination deprive us of the services of 
one person, or deprive one person of the op- 
portunity to achieve, through adequate edu- 
cation, the ability to serve to the best of his 
potential, every American suffers the conse- 
quences. Discrimination is a luxury we can- 
not afford; in addition, it is a drain on the 
body politic which weakens it far beyond the 
loss to any individual worker. A free econ- 
omy depends on a free society—one in which 
the opportunity of economic choice and the 


1 Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in the last line of this summary, 


Table I breaks down the above figures on 
employment and pay by agencies. 

Table II breaks down the above employ- 
ment figure to show the number inside the 
United States by agencies. 


Table III breaks down the above employ- 
ment figures to show the number outside the 
United States by agencies. 

Table IV breaks down the above employ- 
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opportunity of political and social choice go 
hand in hand. 

Similarly, the morality of the Nation, as 
reflected in its attitude toward minorities 
and in its support of cultural activities, goes 
not only toward strengthening it in its pro- 
ductive powers, but also continues to assure 
that what we are fighting for in the struggle 
of economic and social systems between free- 
dom and communism will be attained at 
home. 

In all these considerations, I think that 
the greatest importance should be placed on 
finding the methods which will maximize 
the use of the private sector of the economy 
to meet the needs of our people and our 
Nation, both at home and abroad. We must 
find the areas in which, without sacrifice of 
the basic economic precepts of free enterprise 
and individual choice, we can expand our 
wealth, production, and employment while, 
at the same time, protecting our standard of 
living, our fiscal stability, and the value of 
the dollar. Our task is to balance our needs, 
not with the thought that one goal must be 
sacrificed to achieve another, but with the 
full realization that we may be able to 
achieve most or all of them through a judi- 
cious use of our resources, 

Survival is not a noble end in itself. It is 
meaningful only if what survives in our 
Nation is our freedom, our cultural heri- 
tage, and our standards of values and moral- 
ity for which our peoples have striven so 
heroically in the past, and will always strive. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, I submit a report on Federal 
employment and pay for the month of 
January 1960. In accordance with the 
practice of several years’ standing I ask 
unanimous consent to have the report 
printed in the Recorp, together with a 
statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 

JANUARY 1960 AND DECEMBER 1959, AND Pay, 

DECEMBER 1959 AND NOVEMBER 1959 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 


(See table I) 

Information in monthly personnel reports 
for January 1960 submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures is summarized as follows: 


Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 


In December In November] Increase (4) 


—35, 081 $1, 148, 611 


648, 483 
500, 128 


+$142, 124 
+102, — 


ment figures to show the number in indus- 
trial-type activities by agencies. 

Table V shows foreign nationals by agen- 
cies not included in tables I, II, III, and IV. 
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TABLE I.— Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies d J 
1960, and comparison with December 1959, and pay for December 1959, an Ata SA with Ni eater 1360 H . 


Department or ageney Pay (in thousands) 


pope ee e (except Department of Defense): 


84,321 86, 518 

35. 464 62, 744 

59, 930 59, 898 

49, 608 50, 004 

30. 106 29, 996 

6, 304 6, 192 

556, 347 559, 193 

36, 280 36, 256 

76, 421 74. 206 

412 408 

Bureau of the Budget. 429 432 
Counci! of Economie Advisers.. 33 
Executive Mansion and Grounds. 72 
National Security Council. 64 


Office of Civil and Defense Mobflization 
President’s Advisory Committee on Government Organiza’ 
5 s Committee on Fund Raising Within the Federal re ice. 


Inde; t agencies: 
Masta International Rail and Highway Commiss lo 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
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Commission on Civil Richts 22 
on International Rules of Judicial Procedure 


a 
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25 
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National Science Foundation 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission... 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
Texas Water Study Commission. 
U.S. Information Agency 
Veterans’ Administration... 


Virgin Islands Corporation 
Total, excluding Department of Defense_..-...-...-.-------------- 
Net change, excluding Department of Deſense. . 30,868 — anena 
Department of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of Deſense 00nn 
Department of the Army. 176, 222 
Department of the Navy 121 = 


Department of the Air Force... 
500, 128 


Sg Department of Deſense ....--- sl 
r de, 
Grand total, including Department of Defense 1. 2, 329, 261 1, 148, 611 
Net change, including Department of Defense... _-.---..-2---2----|---ca--r----|-eneee-c---- 
ts in a trust fund for this J fi includes 3,135 of 
ond dene Aguri includes 186 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration 8 er Aisi a ton oe a ad awe fae Ld 5 2 cludes 0 
2 January figure ig vacate cage e for the census of Agriculture as com- 4 Excludes employment of the Federal intermediate credit banks and the Central 
pared with 29,374 in December, and 8 Bank for Cooperatives pursuant to J I Law 86-168. 
3 Rade ee employ em] er n ee Coo tion Ad- 1 1 Revised on bass of tater i EEEN- 
ministration as compared wit employees of ber, and their pay. 1 saa IOA fig- : Exclusive of personnel and pay ott the Central Intelligence Agency and the Na- 


ures include employees 3 5 oe riper from foreign currencies deposited by foreign tional Security Agency. 7 
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Taste II. Federal personnel inside the United States employed by ne agencies during January 1960, and comparison with 


ber crease | crease 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department 
of Defense): 


83,205 | 85,503 }......../ 2,208 || Housing and Home Finance Agency. _..-. 
_ 34,963 | 62, 202 
59, 484 DARI BB |. Cine c ec ccn ne cmnecsens 
49,162 | 49, 556 
29, 813 29,710 Interstate a 
6, 235 6, 125 Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission 
555,192 | 558,003 National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
8, 834 8, 765 istration 
74,877 73, 667 
412 408 
429 432 
33 33 
72 72 
64 64 
1,776 
President’s Advisory Committee on Gov- 
ernment Organtzation 3 
it’s Committee on Fund Raising 
waan the Federal Ser vic 4 
Inde; jent agencies: 
laska International Rail and Highway 
— Batt 13 
6,681 
584 
2 
730 
3, 570 
4 
73 Information . 
Voterans’ * — 
ai ey 58 Total teres, ela t of Defense 
226 Department of 
e , E, S ERR 
33, 740 
s — Office of he Serta Secretary of — sages 
5 partment of the Army 
1, 236 Department — the Na 
967 Department of the Air 
335 Total, Department of Defense 
Federal Power Commission 827 Net decrease, Department of Defense 
Federal Trade Commission 743 
Foreign Claims 38 Commissi 48 Grand total, including Department of 
. r — 4, 929 Defense. — 
inistration 4 27,511 
. — Contract Committee 34 
1 January figure includes 186 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration. 4 Includes 3 employees of the ene Facilities Corporation, 
January figure includes 1 ad couporess of the International Cooperation Adminis- Revised on basis of later information. 
tration as compared with 1,881 in December. 


a ta pa employment of the Federal intermediate credit banks and the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives pursuant to Public Law 86-168. 


Taste II. Federal personnel inside the United States it 3 executive agencies during January 1960, and comparison with 
ecem 195. 


Department or agency De- Department or agency 


Independent agencies—Continued 
Selective Service System 


— — (except Department of 


41 
3 
2 .S. Information Agency 37 
8 Veterans’ Administration 3 
— = Virgin Islands Corporation 22 
45 Total, excluding De ent of Defense_ 267 
Net decrease, excl Department of 


aS z Department of the Air 
pas 2 Total, Department of Deſense. 
1 — Net decrease, Department of Deſense. 


Grand total, reggie eee of 
Defense.. 


1 January figure includes 11,398 employees of the International Cooperation Admin- for this purpose. The January figure includes 3,135 of these trust fund e ces 
istration as compared with 11 201 ebie. These ICA figures meind omen and the December includes 3,197. á TORT 
who are paid from foreign Le iy deposited by foreign governments in a trust fund 


Se ae ee 


1960 
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Ta 1V.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside the United States employed by the execulive agencies during 
January 1960, and comparison with December 1959 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department 
of Defense): 


January December In- 


Department or agency 


Agriculture ] 3,806] 3,296 10. Inside the United States nannnnanne 178 
Commerce. 66 
Interior. 
r ðͤ v hee On AAD I 1. 844 
8 gendes ¹üñr A Suede the United States — 
tomie Energy Commisslon - WA} 132 2]... 
Federal Aviation Agency. q United States 347 
C Outside the United States 186 
General ices Administ 
Government Printing Once Total, Department of Defense 2, 621 
ational Aeronau Net decrease, Department of D 
on PTT 
Panama Canal. ‘ 
‘Tennessee vor A Grand total, Including Department 
Virgin Islands Corporation 500 = 522 j........ nice 3 geil 2,912 
et decrease, ng Department 
Total, excluding of 7 P WES RESEE E S . 


Net increase, excl 
Defense. 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Revised on basis of later information. 


Taste V.—Foreign nationals working under U.S. agencies overseas, excluded from tables I through IV of this report, whose services are 
provided by contractual agreement between the United States and foreign governments, or because of the nature of their work or the source 
of funds from which they are paid, as of January 1960, and comparison with December 1959 


Sheen 


959 2,970 

8 43 43 
23 23 

2 1 

49, 609 


1 Revised on basis of later information. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 

Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported civilian employment in the 
month of January totaling 2,329,261. This 
was a net decrease of 35,081 as compared with 
employment reported in the preceding month 
of December. 

Civilian employment reported by the exec- 
utive agencies of the Federal Government, by 
months in fiscal year 1960, which began July 
1, 1959, follows: 


Month 


Employment} Increase | Decrease 


1959—July. 
A 


Total Federal employment in civilian 
agencies for the month of January was 
1,281,142, a decrease of 30,865 as compared 
with the December total of 1,312,007. Total 
civilian employment in the military agen- 
cies in January was 1,048,119, a decrease of 
4.216 as compared with 1,052,335 in De- 
cember. 

Civilian agencies reporting the larger de- 
creases were Commerce Department with 
27,280, Post Office Department with 2,846, and 
Agriculture Department with 2,197. The de- 
crease- reported by the Commerce Depart- 
ment was due largely to special census ac- 
tivities. The Treasury Department reported 
the largest increase with 1,215. 

In the Department of Defense, decreases 
in civilian employment were reported by the 
Department of the Navy with 2,186, the De- 


partment of the Air Force with 1,154, and 
the Department of the Army with 869. 

Inside the U.S. civilian employment de- 
creased 34,199, and outside the U.S. civilian 
employment decreased 882. Industrial em- 
Ployment by Federal agencies in January 
totaled 557,612, a decrease of 2,029. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The total of 2,329,261 civilian employees 
certified to the committee by Federal agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in U.S. Government activities abroad, 
but in addition to these there were 179,227 
foreign nationals working for U.S. military 
agencies during January who were not 
counted in the usual personnel reports. The 
number in December was 180,734. A break- 


down of this employment for January 
follows: 


Total | Army | Navy | Air 
Force 


Bas 
S 


p 
week 


FEDERAL PAYROLL 


(There is a lag of a month between Federal 
employment figures and Federal expenditure 
figures for personal service in order that 
actual expenditures may be reported. Pay- 
roll expenditure figures in the committee 
report this month are for December.) 

Payroll expenditure figures in the execu- 
tive branch during the first 6 months of 
the current fiscal year 1960 totaled $6.3 bil- 
lion. These payroll expenditures for the 
first half of the fiscal year, July-December 
1959 exclusive of pay for foreign nationals 
not on the regular rolls, follow: 

Payroll 
(in millions) 
$1, 079 


6, 326 


U.S. pay for foreign nationals not on the 
regular rolls during the first 6 months of 
the fiscal year totaled -$137 milion. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
was referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Administra- 
tor of General Services Administration 
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that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3121. A bill to promote increased pro- 
ductivity in the national interest, foster 
peaceful labor-management relations, etc., 
through the establishment in the executive 
branch of a Bureau of Productivity Councils, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself, Mr. 
GRUENING, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
Fonc, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. Cooper, 
Mr. Younc of North Dakota, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. Moss, Mr, HARTKE, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Brno of West Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. PASTORE) : 

S. 3122. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code in order to establish an 
Air Rescue Service in the U.S. Air Force; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BARTLETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of Ohio: 

S. 3123. A bill to increase the benefits un- 
der the Federal old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system, and to increase 
from $4,800 to $6,000 the maximum amount 
of annual earnings with respect to which 
benefits under such system may be based; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3124. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
Walter Miles; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S. 3125. A bill for the relief of Robert Wil- 
liam Neal, Robert J. Naumann, Charles 
LeRoy Van Slyke, and Franklin Jordan; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


DAILY PRAYERS BY CHAPLAIN DUR- 
ING CONTINUOUS SESSION OF 
SENATE 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 283) providing for daily prayers 
by the Chaplain during continuous ses- 
sion of the Senate, which was considered 
and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. DIRKSEN, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT PRODUC- 
TIVITY COUNCILS ACT OF 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, while we 
are arguing civil rights, we must not for- 
get that the world is in a great crisis. 
Accordingly, I introduce for appropriate 
reference, a bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of labor-management produc- 
tivity councils in individual plants and 
communities throughout the United 
States under the direction of 3 Bureau 
of Productivity Councils, to be created 
in the executive branch and jointly ad- 
ministered by the Secretaries of Com- 
merce and Labor. 
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A lengthening productivity lag be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
is potentially just as dangerous as a 
missile lag in the next few years, and 
the consequences to our national secu- 
rity can be equally severe. Our enormous 
resources of manpower, material, and 
technology realized under the U.S. pri- 
vate enterprise system should be har- 
nessed voluntarily by management, 
labor, and the community through local 
productivity councils to boost our na- 
tional productivity rate in order to first, 
keep U.S, exports competitive in world 
markets as we seek to expand world 
trade; second, continue the improve- 
ment of the average standard of living 
in the United States; third, curtail 
serious work stoppages due to failures in 
labor-management relations; and fourth, 
counter inflationary pressures in the 
economy. During World War II, some 
5,000 labor-management councils con- 
tributed to the war effort and that ex- 
perience can form the basis for a tre- 
mendous new effort now. 

These productivity councils, to be 
made up of representatives of labor and 
management and appropriate repre- 
sentatives of local government, would 
have as their primary goals increasing 
U.S. productivity, fostering better labor- 
management relations, preparing for the 
introduction of necessary automation, 
and dealing with the problems of work- 
ers affected by it, promoting greater 
diversification of skills through the de- 
velopment of apprenticeship and other 
training programs, and reviewing and 
helping to revise local ordinances such 
as building codes to keep them respon- 
sive to technological advancement and 
modern conditions. Additional duties of 
these councils would be to improve 
worker morale, promote employee health 
and safety, help to meet community 
needs resulting from economic influ- 
ences by providing joint organization, 
planning and action, and to help to pro- 
vide adequate transportation for the 
labor force. 

In the past decade U.S. work stop- 
pages due mainly to labor-management 
disputes totaled up to some 340 million 
man-days lost—a figure which is equal 
to some $15.6 billion worth of U.S. pro- 
duction. That staggering figure is al- 
most as much as we spent on economic 
aid to underdeveloped nations during 
the 1950's, and excluding research ex- 
penditures, it is equivalent to the entire 
production cost of our missile program 
for the last decade. It is five times what 
we spent on Federal aid to higher educa- 
tion to help develop the kind of scientific 
and technological talents in such heavy 
demand in a space age, and it is 10 times 
what the Federal Government has in- 
vested in its program to stem urban 
decay through slum clearance and reha- 
bilitation in U.S. urban areas. 

If much of this productivity loss is to 
be averted in the 1960’s, labor-manage- 
ment relations will have to be improved, 
and what better way to start than at 
the local productivity council grassroots 
level? Often injurious to this relation- 
ship has been the rapid development 
and sometimes hasty introduction of 
automation in U.S. industry, and yet 
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automation remains a prerequisite to the 
growth of real output per man-hour and 
to the U.S. competitive position. In this 
context, the productivity councils would 
explore means to eliminate the displace- 
ment or other adverse effects on em- 
ployees through retraining, job shifting, 
and relocation, as well as by setting up 
incentives to enlist the employees’ expe- 
rience and cooperation proper conditions 
in developing production. 

This bill would permit the newly cre- 
ated Bureau of Productivity Councils to 
establish not more than 10 field offices, 
to utilize the services and facilities of 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor 
and other Government agencies and of 
outside groups and experts, and to supply 
technical and administrative assistance 
to industries, labor groups, and commu- 
nities desirous of establishing produc- 
tivity councils. An executive director 
would head up the bureau specifically 
charged with implementation of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 and its national 
policy declaration that it is the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to 
help marshal U.S. resources “to promote 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power.” 

The Joint Economic Committee’s 
thorough and far-reaching study, Com- 
parisons of the United States and So- 
viet Economies,” states that in the 
U. S. S. R. the per capita share of the 
gross national product has grown at an 
annual rate two and a half times faster 
than ours in the United States for the 
years 1950 through 1957; then the 1958 
recession coupled with last year’s steel 
strike further depressed our annual 
growth rate for the entire decade. 
Reasonable estimates give the Russians 
a growth rate about twice our own in 
the 1960 decade. Our gross national 
product is, however, well over twice 
theirs, now. 

There is much boasting by the Russian 
leaders about how fast they will over- 
take us in the real output of many prod- 
ucts. Despite their claims that will not 
happen very soon. But we ignore the 
sharp differential in the two economies 
growth rates at our own peril, The 
Communist regime in the U.S.S.R. has 
repeatedly made clear that it is engaged 
in a ruthless economic war against the 
United States and the free world indus- 
trialized nations, and now Communist 
China is plowing back everything not re- 
quired barely to keep its population alive 
-oen working into massive industrializa- 

ion. 

If we continue to accept our going pro- 
ductivity rate with complacency, it will 
still take some decades for the U.S.S.R. 
to equal our present standards of living. 
But by that time, the frontiers of free- 
dom may have shrunk too dangerously. 
For the impressive industrial drive for- 
ward of Soviet Russia in the last 30 years, 
and now Communist China, is contrived 
to win, first, the admiration and, second, 
the emulation of hundreds of millions in 
Asia, the Mideast, and Africa to the 
ruthless economies that accomplished it 
notwithstanding the deathknell the 
Communist system sounds for human 
dignity and freedom. Uneducated, un- 
skilled, and hungry peoples by the mil- 
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lions may be lured by the Communists 
should the world’s industrialized democ- 
racies fail to meet the productivity 
challenge of such consequence to less 
developed nations. 

The labor-management councils en- 
listed some 7 million labor members dur- 
ing World War II. In contrast to the 
variation of assignments handled by 
those groups, the productivity councils 
provided for in my legislation would 
have as their No. 1 responsibility 
devising ways and means in cooperation 
with employer, employee, and com- 
munity representatives to increase indi- 
vidual plant output and overall produc- 
tivity in a community. 

This concept has been adopted by sev- 
eral of the Western nations like England, 
West Germany, France, Italy, Finland, 
and Austria. Particularly good results 
have been noted in Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden. In Sweden, an atmosphere 
of trust between business and labor is a 
national goal greatly helped by the labor- 
management committees which are 
voluntary in nature, but almost uni- 
versal in application with schools set up 
to promote labor-management relations 
and to tackle mutual production prob- 
lems. 

Our production must be adequate for 
our own living standards, for the neces- 
sary massive defense, for the competi- 
tive race in science, and technology and 
for giving enough help to the less de- 
veloped areas to achieve a rate of de- 
velopment reasonably acceptable to their 
peoples. 

We are entering a period in our na- 
tional history when self-discipline by the 
component parts of our economy, in- 
cluding the consumers, must be prac- 
ticed in the interests of spurring na- 
tional productivity rates over the present 
plateau to new heights which can bring 
increased prosperity without spiraling 
inflation at home and a more stable 
peace abroad. In this effort the local 
productivity council can presage a new 
era in labor-management relations im- 
perative to the achievement of that ob- 
jective. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately filed; and, 
without objection, the bill will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3121) to promote increased 
productivity in the national interest, 
foster peaceful labor-management rela- 
tions, and so forth, through the estab- 
lishment in the executive branch of a 
Bureau of Productivity Councils, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Javits, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted in the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 


Act be cited as the “Labor-Management 
Productivity Council Act of 1960.” 

Sec. 2. There is created in the executive 
branch a Bureau of Productivity Councils 
(hereinafter called the “Bureau”), jointly 
administered by the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of Labor (hereinafter 
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called “the Secretaries”). The Secretaries 
are authorized to employ, and fix the com- 
pensation of, an Executive Director and such 
specialists and other experts as may be 
necessary for the carrying out of the 
Bureau's functions under this Act, without 
regard to the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and 
are authorized, subject to the civil service 
laws, to employ such other officers and em- 
ployees as may be necessary for carrying out 
the Bureau’s functions under this Act, and 
to fix their compensation in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty and function 
of the Bureau to assist in the inplementation 
of the national policy declared in the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, to wit, “that it is the 
continuing policy and responsibility of the 
Federal Government to use all practicable 
means consistent with its needs and obliga- 
tions and other essential considerations of 
national policy, with the assistance and co- 
operation of industry, agriculture, labor, and 
State and local governments, to coordinate 
and utilize all its plans, functions, and re- 
sources for the purpose of creating and 
maintaining, in a manner calculated to 
foster and promote free competitive enter- 
prise and the general welfare, conditions 
under which there will be afforded useful 
employment opportunities, including self- 
employment, for those able, willing and 
seeking to work, and to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power”, by promoting and assisting with the 
establishment of local labor-management 
productivity councils (hereinafter called 
“productivity councils”), consisting of repre- 
sentatives of labor and management in in- 
dividual plants, localities or combinations of 
them, together with such representatives of 
government as may be appropriated to best 
secure the cooperation on the local level of 
labor, management and the community, in 
achieving the goals established by such 
national policy by: 

(a) increasing productivity in the interest 
of the national health, safety, and welfare; 

(b) fostering peaceful labor-management 
relations; 

(c) creating a climate of cooperation and 
understanding between labor and manage- 
ment and the community; 

(d) improving worker morale and com- 
munity interest in increasing productivity; 

(e) promoting means by which necessary 
automation may be effected while the hu- 
man and economic situation of affected 
workers is properly cared for; 

(f) assisting in the development of ap- 
prenticeship and training programs and 
other programs for employee education, for 
the development of greater and diversified 
skills; 

(g) assisting in the revision of building 
codes, zoning regulations and other local 
ordinances and laws, to continuously keep 
them responsive to current technological 
advances; 

(h) providing joint organization, planning 
and action to meet community needs re- 
sulting from economic or other influences; 

(i) assisting in the provision of adequate 
transportation for the labor force; 

(j) promoting employee safety and health; 
and 

(k) undertaking such other functions as 
may be appropriate and consistent with the 
foregoing. 

Sec. 4. In exercising its power, functions, 
and duties under this Act— 

(1) the Bureau may constitute national 
and regional advisory committees as it deems 
advisable; 

(2) the Bureau shall, to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, utilize the services, facilities 
and information of the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, and of such other 
governmental agencies, private groups and 
professional experts as may be able to assist 
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the Bureau in carrying out its functions, in 
order that duplication of efforts and expense 
may be avoided; 

(3) the Bureau may publish such bulle- 
tins and other material and otherwise pub- 
licize the need for increased productivity 
and the potential role of productivity coun- 
cils in achieving such goals; 

(4) the Bureau may assist in the estab- 
lishment of pilot productivity councils by 
assuming not more than 75 per centum of 
the cost of establishing them; 

(5) the Bureau may establish such field 
Offices, not in excess of ten, as it may deem 
necessary; 

(6) the Bureau shall supply technical 
and administrative assistance to industries, 
labor groups and communities seeking to es- 
tablish productivity councils. 

Sec. 5. The Bureau shall make an annual 
report to the President and the Congress, 
setting forth a summary of its operations 
and its recommendations with respect to 
further legislative and executive action for 
the increase of productivity in the United 
States. 

Sec. 6. To enable the Bureau to exercise 
the power, functions and duties under this 
Act, there are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary. 


AIR RESCUE SERVICE IN U.S. AIR 
FORCE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish an Air Rescue Service in the 
U.S. Air Force. 

The role of the national Government 
in assisting persons lost or otherwise in 
mortal danger is one well established and 
recognized. Our Government has a 
proud tradition in this realm of humani- 
tarian activity; a tradition which causes 
us to reach out instinctively to assist the 
distressed. 

The bill I introduce today is not one 
which establishes precedent. It is not 
a departure from policy. This legisla- 
tion merely gives congressional notice to 
a long-standing function of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. The Air Force 
has, since its birth, performed missions 
of mercy. The very nature of its pri- 
mary defense mission requires that the 
organization maintain air rescue capa- 
bility which exceeds that of any other 
Government or private agency. Just as 
the U.S. Coast Guard operates to protect 
the distressed on territorial waters and 
coastal land areas, the Air Force is our 
ready arm of inland search and rescue. 

Our Government has given recognition 
to this as a legitimate function of the 
Air Force at virtually every operational 
level. As a member nation in the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, the 
United States commits the Air Force 6 
fulfill national search and rescue obliga- 
tions equally with the U.S. Coast Guard. 
Indeed, if a distinction can be made be- 
tween the two organizations at the op- 
erational level, it is a distinction of 
geography alone. 

The Coast Guard has been charged 
with search and rescue responsibility by 
statute. It is the purpose of the bill I 
introduce today to equally charge the De- 
partment of the Air Force. It would, in 
no way, impair the defense effort. It 
would, in fact, assist the Air Force in 
maintaining wartime rescue strength. 
Therefore, the question is not whether 
we can afford -to sacrifice military 
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strength to accomplish general air rescue 
services. The question is: Cannot the 
Air Force, with its vast resources, espe- 
cially adaptable to search and rescue, 
perform this humanitarian responsibility 
far more effectively than any other 
branch of Government? 

In the light of what I have said, it 
might fairly be asked, Why must we 
enact legislation to create that which al- 
ready exists? 

The need for this legislation was sug- 
gested to me when I learned that the 
principles I have expressed have ceased 
to guide the policy of the Department 
of the Air Force. On February 2, I ad- 
dressed the Senate on the ramifications 
of this departure from that which one 
would think to be settled policy. It was 
called to my attention in a letter from 
an Air Force spokesman who wrote me 
that four of six air rescue squadrons 
operating within the United Statés would 
be inactivated before the end of the 
fiscal year. The justification for a re- 
duction of rescue squadron strength by 
two-thirds, was that the Air Force, for 
fiscal reasons is compelled, and I quote, 
“to eliminate items which no longer ap- 
pear essential, even though some may be 
desirable.“ 

Mr. President, by what formula does 
one measure the desirability of saving 
human life? What equation is available 
to our national conscience which allows 
such a computation? 

Hoping that the Department of the 
Air Force might be dissuaded from its 
intention to reduce air rescue capability, 
I sent a series of pertinent inquiries to 
Air Force Secretary Sharpe. Answering 
our queries, the Secretary, and again I 
quote, informed me that: 

The so-called bonus effect of providing 
search and rescue (SAR) for the various 
States and foreign governments, for which 
the air rescue service is widely known, is a 
byproduct of the primary (Air Force) mis- 
sion. 


This official comment suggests to me 
two propositions which tend to reinforce 
my belief that the inactivation of these 
units is an action born of budgetary 
nicety rather than calculated policy. 

The first proposition is that more will 
be lost than the rescue of civilian crash 
victims if rescue capability is to be sacri- 
ficed to the budget. I cannot imagine 
how we can escape the conclusion that 
the hazard of military flight will be in- 
creased in direct proportion to the 
hazard of civilian flight. Rescue ca- 
pability is not altered by the insignia 
which might appear on the wing of a dis- 
abled aircraft. 

The second proposition I would ad- 
vance is that air search and rescue is 
not a gratuitous service to various states 
and foreign governments as Secretary 
Sharpe suggests. Air search and rescue 
is a service to individuals in distress. 
The nationality or state residence of 
air-crash victims has nothing to do with 
their circumstances. If humanitarian 
motivation is not sufficient to justify the 
national character of this service, it may 
surely be held a national problem be- 
cause of its identification with inter- 
state commerce, 
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The American public pays a stagger- 
ing price for air defense. They witness 
with resignation the frightening cycle 
of obsolescence and discovery. They 
carry their load willingly because they 
realize that national weakness in these 
times might be fatal. Is it, then, too 
much for the public to expect that a 
minute facet of the tremendous air 
power they maintain be adapted to serve 
a humanitarian purpose? Can we equip 
our Air Force with all the tools neces- 
sary to air search and rescue only to 
then allow so invaluable a byproduct 
to be discarded administratively in the 
interest of supposed economy? 

I think not. 

This loss cannot be allowed. Not 
when the record so clearly reflects the 
great accomplishments of the various 
air rescue squadrons. Not when one 
rescue mission alone saved the lives of 32 
civilian passengers from the wreckage 
of a stratocruiser downed in Puget 
Sound near McCord Field, Wash. This 
1957 incident is but one example in a 
long history of service. 

The traditional regard we pay to the 
preservation and protection of human 
life cannot fall victim to imagined econ- 
omy. When I recall that Air Force 
Search and Rescue Service, trained, 
equipped, and active in peacetime, re- 
moved more than 900 United Nations 
troops from behind enemy lines and 
performed more than 8,000 other mis- 
sions during the Korean conflict, I can- 
not accept this proposed major reduc- 
tion in personnel, equipment, and 
facilities. 

The bill I have introduced today would 
assure that the motto of the Air Rescue 
Service will remain in the vocabulary of 
flight: “That Others May Live.” 

In order to give other Senators an 
opportunity to cosponsor the bill, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill lie on 
the desk for 5 days. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Alaska. 

The bill (S. 3122) to amend title 10 
of the United States Code in order to 
establish an Air Rescue Service in the 
US. Air Force, introduced by Mr. BART- 
LETT (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. i 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
SHOULD BE CARRIED FOR- 
WARD 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Americans who retire in their later 
years have earned the right to live com- 
fortably, with dignity, and free from the 
haunting insecurity of penniless old age. 

The Social Security Act, one of the 
greatest and most humane legislative 
achievements of all time, was passed 25 
years ago to help make this possible. 

Of the many imprints that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt left upon the pages of his- 
tory, this will undoubtedly be one of the 
most lasting. It is my view that the 
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social security system of our country is 
the greatest monument to his memory. 

We should not be content to just ac- 
cept the monuments of the past. We 
must always strive to build upon them, 
to improve them for the future grandeur 
of America. 

Unfortunately, our social security pro- 
gram has not kept pace with our rapidly 
growing and constantly changing so- 
ciety It is badly in need of revision and 
expansion. 

To help accomplish this end, I recently 
introduced legislation, S. 2994. This 
legislative proposal is designed to remedy 
three glaring deficiencies in the present 
act. It will, if passed, abolish the arbi- 
trary age limit of 50 years before one 
who is totally and permanently disabled 
and unable to work may receive retire- 
ment payments. It will allow those al- 
ready receiving benefits to earn up to 
$2,400 a year instead of the present un- 
realistic and restrictive $1,200 limitation. 
This will enable many of our older peo- 
ple to maintain better living standards at 
no extra cost to taxpayers. In keep- 
ing with our spirit of individual initia- 
tive this liberalization will be in the best 
interests of the Nation. 

Finally, it will provide another step 
toward making the program truly uni- 
versal in coverage by bringing all physi- 
cians and surgeons under its beneficient 
coverage. 

In this connection, I recently learned 
that in Cleveland, Ohio, my home city, 
some physicians and surgeons are re- 
sorting to a most unusual procedure. 
This may be considered clever as far as 
the individual physician is concerned, but 
is a disservice to our Government and 
to millions of working men and women 
who during years of employment or self- 
employment pay premiums into the so- 
cial security fund and then look forward 
to modest retirement payments. I am 
sure that many physicians and surgeons 
throughout the country are doing like- 
wise. There are many medical clinics or 
partnerships throughout our country. 

These doctors form a partnership, or a 
clinic as medical men call it. Then in 
some of these clinics or partnerships 
when a partner reaches the age of 62 or 
63, this older physician ostensibly with- 
draws from the partnership or clinic and 
is immediately put on the payroll as an 
employee at about the same income as 
he received as a partner. 

As an employee he then pays into the 
social security fund. Following pay- 
ment for only six quarters—a year and a 
half—the doctor is eligible when he re- 
tires to receive social security retirement 
payments for the remainder of his life. 
Other Americans pay premiums through- 
out their working lifetime for similar 
benefits. 

Mr. President, some of my colleagues 
who feel that social security coverage 
should be denied to physicians and sur- 
geons by reason of the reactionary poli- 
cies of the ruling clique of the American 
Medical Association really have some 
jurisdiction when they argue that cover- 
age should continue to be denied to 
those in the medical profession, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
may be allowed 3 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the 

Chair and the Senator from Georgia, 
who has done so much to advance many 
of our Nation’s great social welfare 
programs. 
Personally, I feel that the rank and 
file of doctors in the United States 
should not be denied participation in 
this social security program. 

I believe that self-employed physi- 
cians and surgeons should be covered by 
the beneficent provisions of our social 
security law the same as self-employed 
attorneys and persons in other profes- 
sions. They should not be punished 
simply because the officers of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association seem so well 
entrenched in their positions that they 
cannot be dislodged even though their 
reactionary attitudes do not truly re- 
flect the views of many physicians and 
surgeons. 

The facts are that these officers are 
without social conscience and indulge in 
the thinking of the era of William Mc- 
Kinley. They continue to denounce 
social security as “state socialism.” 

Doctors should not be forced nor 
allowed to resort to tax dodges of this 
sort. I assert that the Congress should 
plug this tax loophole and prevent phy- 
sicians and surgeons from enjoying the 
benefits of social security by subterfuge 
and chicanery such as I know some 
have resorted to in Cleveland and other 
cities, 

Mr, President, in addition to these 
three amendments, I feel that there are 
two more that are vitally needed if our 
social security legislation is to keep pace 
with the times. ; 

Retirement benefits should be in- 
creased by at least 10 percent to be in 
line with our present cost of living. 

There was no more pitiful tragedy 
than the lot of the worker who had strug- 
gled all his life to gain a competence and 
who, at 65, was poverty stricken and de- 
pendent on charity. The black slave 
knew no such tragedy as this. It was a 
tragedy reserved for the free worker in 
the greatest nation on earth. All Amer- 
icans are entitled to an old age free from 
care and want. 

Through an ever improving social 
security program, all Americans may 
someday know full security in their old 
age. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
certain provisions of the Social Security 
Act. These amendments will provide an 
approximate increase of 10 percent in 
social security retirement benefits. 

In order to keep the program actu- 
arially sound, this amendment will raise 
the maximum amount of annual earn- 
ings on which benefits are based and 
premiums are paid from the present 
$4,800 to $6,000. This provisions will 
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easily provide the additional premiums 
from which the increased benefits will be 
paid. 

Mr. President, these two amendments 
coupled with those in S. 2994 will pro- 
vide a realistic, sound, modernized social 
security program for all Americans. 
Their passage will mean that America is 
keeping faith with the future. They 
stand for an America marching forward. 

We seek to create an America where 
no one is forgotten, where the young 
have faith and the aged have hope. If 
we accomplish this, then eye hath not 
witnessed nor finite mind conceived the 
future grandeur and glory of our 
country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3123) to increase the bene- 
fits under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system, and to 
increase from $4,800 to $6,000 the maxi- 
mum amount of annual earnings with re- 
spect to which benefits under such sys- 
tem may be based, introduced by Mr. 
Youne of Ohio, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Mr. Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 
Editorial entitled “Senator Brrp Favors 

South Version of Democracy,” published in 

the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, and a letter 

written by him relating thereto. 


NATURAL RESOURCES PLATFORM 
ADOPTED BY WESTERN STATES 
DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Western States Democratic Conference 
was held in Albuquerque, N. Mex., on 
February 6, 1960. It adopted a natural 
resources platform which dealt with the 
subject of water resources, minerals, 
conservation and recreation, Federal 
lands and forests, and matters of that 
nature. 

Accompanying it is a statement by C. 
Girard Davidson, chairman of the Na- 
tural Resources Committee. 

In view of the fact that all of these 
matters are items with which the Sen- 
ate will be dealing, I ask unanimous 
consent that the natural resources plat- 
form adopted by the Western States 
Democratic Conference, together with 
the statement of C. Girard Davidson, 
chairman of the Natural Resources Com- 
mittee, be printed in the body of the 
Record at this point. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, and 
I shall not object, I want to congratulate 
the Senator for the leadership he has 
taken in connection with this very fine 
meeting. I commend him for his re- 
quest to insert the resolution in the 
RECORD. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to join with the distinguished majority 
leader in complimenting the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico for 
putting in the Recorp the natural re- 
sources platform adopted by the West- 
ern States Democratic Conference in Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex., on February 6, 1960. 

I think there is a good deal of meat in 
this report which the Senate could con- 
sider. Most of the factors contained in 
the resolution have to do with water, 
pollution control, minerals, conserva- 
tion and recreation, Federal lands and 
forests, and energy of various kinds, 

I want to commend the Senator from 
New Mexico, and I withdraw my objec- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the natural re- 
sources platform adopted by the Western 
States Democratic Conference and the 
statement of Mr. C. Girard Davidson be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the platform 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NATURAL RESOURCES PLATFORM ADOPTED BY 
WESTERN STATES DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE, 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., FEBRUARY 6, 1960 


Natural resources are the heritage of the 
people. A thin layer of earth makes human 
life possible on our planet. The wise use of 
this earth for the good of man is the test 
of sound public policy and good legislation. 

Conservation is the wise use of our natural 
resources for the greatest good of the largest 
number of people for the longest time. 

Ours is the duty to be good stewards of 
the public domain and to insure that the 
benefits flow undiminished to each citizen 
and his children. 

As owner, the public has first rights and 
preferences to the use of these resources for 
the creation of new job opportunities, indus- 
trial development, increased productivity, 
and a higher standard of living. 

We favor the best use of our natural re- 
sources. Generally this means adoption of 
the multiple-purpose principle to achieve 
full development. Best use in some cases 
may be a single use. 

We propose to move forward to build a 
better bridge of conservation laws between 
the people and their resources. Three strong 
girders in the conservation bridge are neces- 
sary to improve the planning, financing, and 
administration of natural resources. 

Planning is essential. We support the re- 
sources and conservation planning bill to 
create a Council of Resources and Conserva- 
tion Advisers in the Office of the President 
and a Congressional Joint Committee on Re- 
sources and Conservation. 

Orderly resource development is a sound 
investment. We favor a businesslike Fed- 
eral budget to distinguish between operating 
expense and capital investment to facilitate 
systematic investment in self-liquidating 
projects, 

Success in resource management requires 
good laws administered by dedicated and 
competent public servants. We pledge that 
a Democratic administration will keep faith 
with the American people in its stewardship 
of the people's natural resources. 


WATER 


Without pure water life ceases, the econ- 
omy falters. 

The water needs of the Nation for all uses 
of water for our increasing population are 
expanding at an explosive rate. 

The Nation urgently needs a dynamic 
Federal water policy to be carried out on a 
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long range, coordinated multiple-purpose 
basis for the betterment of the people of 
every State. 

Comprehensive, balanced multiple-purpose 
plans are needed for each major river basin 
within periodic revision in the light of 
changing needs. These needs include do- 
mestic and industrial use, for irrigation, 
navigation, flood control, silt control, salinity 
control, pollution control, fish and wildlife, 
recreation and ground water management. 

We need more water and better and fuller 
use of water at the point of need. We urge 
upstream storage, both underground and in 
reservoirs to reduce floods and level the er- 
ratic flows of our rivers and store water from 
wet years to dry years. Specifically we should 
increase water storage capacity at least 10 
million acre-feet per year. 

We must achieve fuller use of water by 
reducing seepage, evaporation, and other 
waste and by increasing the reuse of water. 

More facts are needed. We urge research 
in all aspects of water supply management. 

We must know much more about the giant 
river of weather that surrounds the earth. 
We urge the establishment of a National In- 
stitute of Atmospheric Research. 

We urge continued and expanded research 
in the economical conversion of saline and 
brackish water. 

Much water is lost to water wasting plants. 
We urge research into the control of such 
nonproductive use. 

Fisheries are an important resource and 
an essential element in multiple water use. 
We urge research to protect, and indeed in- 
crease, our sports and commercial fisheries. 

Reclamation provides great national bene- 
fits, both direct and indirect. We support 
a positive, nationwide reclamation program 
including irrigation and drainage as required 
by the demands of an expanding popula- 
tion. As a coequal purpose of multiple-pur- 
pose projects, reclamation investment which 
is beyond the ability of the water user to 
repay should be accorded more equitable 
financial treatment. 

The Federal Government must exercise 
positive national leadership in water de- 
velopment with particular responsibility for 
research, planning, financing, and coordina- 
tion. 

The negative attitude of the Eisenhower- 
Nixon administration cannot be tolerated. 


POLLUTION CONTROL 


Pollution of both air and water have be- 
come serious threats to the health and wel- 
fare of our citizens, to essential resources, 
and to economic growth. Both elements 
freely cross State lines and are physically 
problems of Federal concern. 

Typical of the Eisenhower-Nixon adminis- 
tration were efforts to block an appropria- 
tion for incentive grants to State and local 
governments for water pollution control 
works. 

Lag in the control of water pollution by 
cities and towns is now estimated to require 
$5.3 billion of disposal and treatment works 
to offset. A comparable amount will be re- 
quired to catch up on industrial wastes. 

A lag of unknown seriousness and extent 
is developing in relation to air pollution in 
the absence of adequate research into the 
nature and remedial measures for control. 

A similar lag, which might be disastrous 
for millions of citizens, is threatened in the 
field of pollution of land, water, and air by 
radioactive materials. 

We propose that a vigorous national pro- 
gram in these areas of pollution control in- 
clude: 

In regard to water pollution 


Expanded research through Federal and 
cooperative programs on water purification. 

Extension of Federal jurisdiction from pol- 
lution of interstate streams to all navigable 
waters. 
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Tightening of enforcement of antipollu- 
tion regulations. 

Expansion of incentive programs to stimu- 
late modernization and construction of water 
pollution control works. 


Establishment of a water pollution control 


agency with adequate power to deal with all 
phases of the problem. 


In regard to air pollution 


Provide intensified national leadership on 
air pollution abatement through research 
collection and dissemination of information, 
special investigation into specific problems 
of any State or local agency, and a program 
of grants to encourage research, demonstra- 
tion projects, and development of specialists 
in air pollution work. 


In regard to radioactive contamination 


Contamination of air, land, and water, in- 
cluding deep ground waters, by radioactive 
wastes can persist for generations. Any lag 
in preventing radioactive pollution of the 
elements could have disastrous, long-term 
effects. The Democratic Party insists that 
plants processing radioactive materials, the 
new reactor industry, research laboratories, 
hospitals, and others handling such matter 
at all times adhere to strict controls. We 
support research and other cooperative pro- 
grams to aid in the safe development of this 
new field, and in meeting antipollution re- 
quirements. We insist that assurance of 
pollution control precede development. 

Democrats were subjected to irresponsible 
ridicule when they first raised the question 
of the dangers of radioactive pollution re- 
sulting from nuclear weapons tests. The 
dangers have subsequently startled the 
world and led to temporary cessation of test- 
ing. Our international policies should be 
aimed at permanent elimination of testing 
which will contaminate the human environ- 
ment. 

MINERALS 


Minerals are vital to America's defense and 
to our high standard of living. Today, we 
are far from being self-sufficient in certain 
minerals and our continued growth hinges 
upon an adequate foreign and domestic pol- 
icy regarding mining. Discriminatory ac- 
tions by the Eisenhower-Nixon administra- 
tion is increasingly difficult and impossible. 
Employment in mining, oil, and gas indus- 
tries has declined more than 20 percent since 
1952. We Western Democrats favor: 

1. An immediate crash program in survey- 
ing, and mapping by topographic, geologic, 
and geophysical procedures to ascertain the 
extent of our mineral resources, 

2. Immediate implementation of the rec- 
ommendations of the National Science Ad- 
visory Committee on Minerals Research to 
establish a maximum program of intensive 
research on new methods of discovering 
mineral deposits, aimed at making it pos- 
sible for the American mining industry to 
locate ore deposits which are economic in 
world competition. 

3. Strong Federal leadership in research 
into utilization of minerals and byproducts 
for energy, industry, and agriculture. 

4. Expanded Federally sponsored pilot pro- 
grams to convert oil shale, western coals, and 
lignites and other fossil fuels and radio- 
active minerals in order to fully develop our 
energy potentials. 

5. Inclusion of America’s mineral needs for 
the present and for the long range in the 
responsibilities in the proposed Council of 
Resources and Conservation Advisors. 

6. Immediate termination of the arbitrary 

unreasonable restric- 


7. The initiation of a joint and coopera- 
tive examination of the mineral resources of 
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the free world with other nations of the free 
world to the end that an inventory of those 
resources are made, 


CONSERVATION AND RECREATION 


We are beginning to feel crowded with 175 
million people touching elbows. As popula- 
tion grows, the workweek shortens and 
transportation becomes easier and speedier, 
the demand for recreation facilities will sky- 
rocket but reservation and establishment of 
outdoor recreation areas will become increas- 
ingly difficult if not impossible. Founda- 
tions must be laid now. 

The Democratic Party takes pride in its 
traditional position in protecting and devel- 
oping our natural resources for the maxi- 
mum use and benefit of their rightful own- 
ers—the people of the United States. 

The present Republican administration's 
failure to provide adequate programs for 
development and their shameful actions in 
allowing exploitation of public resources by 
private interests demand bold programs on 
a crash basis to reestablish progress in con- 
servation and recreation to meet the needs 
of our exploding population. 

The Democratic Party pledges: 

1. Planning and budgeting for recreation 
in all projects developed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and Corps of Engineers. 

2. Provision of adequate camping and rec- 
reation areas, with particular emphasis on 
public access to the oceans, gulfs, rivers, 
streams, lakes, and reservoirs, with facilities 
for boating, fishing, swimming, camping, 
and picnicking. 

3. Provision for a national wilderness sys- 
tem including all areas now set aside as 
“primitive,” “wild,” or “wilderness” areas 
with extensions of the system to be made 
only after careful consideration by the Con- 
gress of the value of areas for multiple use 
balanced against the needs for protection of 
further areas for posterity. 

4. Pull tion of the Federal Govern- 
ment with States and local units of govern- 
ment in the development and protection of 
fish and wildlife habitat and other aspects 
of recreation and conservation. 

5. Extension of protection of our forests 
from fires and serious insect infestations and 
immediate programs to reforest burned over 
areas. 


6. Provision of a program for conservation 
camps for young people in the national 
forests and parks. 

7. Requirement that Defense Department 
lands be administered insofar as possible in 
accord with the requirements for other pub- 
lic lands, and in compliance with State fish- 
ing, hunting, and conservation laws. 

8. Prevention of undue commercialization 
of publicly owned recreation areas with 
strict control of permits under regulations 
designed to establish attractive and low-cost 
recreation facilities for all the people. 

FEDERAL LANDS AND FORESTS 
Federal lands 

One-third of the entire area of the 50 
United States is owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Most of this land lies in the West. 
It is a tremendous responsibility. 

This land must be developed for the bene- 
fit of all of the people of the Nation—not for 
a few special interest groups. 

The public lands are basic to the stability 
and growth of much of our industry and are 
a major complete lethargy of the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon tion in the public 
land matters and its record of giveaways. 
We condemn its record, symbolized by the 
Al Sarena “timber mining” episode and the 
secret leasing of game refuge lands to 
favored oil interests. We condemn its fail- 
ure to provide adequate access into Federal 
lands for the use and benefit for lumbermen, 
ranchers, miners, recreationists, and sports- 
men. We condemn its failure to undertake 
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more adequate soil and water conservation, 
range seeding, and reforestation programs 
and for its failure to provide adequate recre- 
ational facilities through implementation of 
“Operation Outdoor,” Mission 66,” and the 
program for the national forests which were. 
stimulated by the Democratic Congress, and 
for its failure to institute more businesslike 
and intensive practices. 

We Democrats favor: 

1. Wise investment in access roads, forest 
crop improvement, mapping, public use fa- 
cilities, and other developments which 
greatly increase both Federal and local reve- 
nues and public benefits. 

2. Payments for commercial uses of the 
public land should be related to benefits 
derived. Federal payments to local and 
State governments in lieu of taxes should 

the burden placed on local govern- 
ment by public land holdings. 

3. A systematic program of classification, 
consolidation, and regularizing of boundaries 
and scattered tracts of public lands under- 
taken to obtain the highest and best use of 
these lands in the public interest. 

4. That a program on public and private 
watersheds lands arresting erosion and re- 
ducing sedimentation of streams and reser- 
voirs be expedited. 


Forests 


The Democratic Party pledges itself to a 
forestry program geared to future needs of 
our growing Nation. In Federal, State, and 
local ownership there are currently about 
1,000 billion board feet of timber accounting 
for approximately half of all time resources 
of this Nation. Publicly owned timber 
valued at approximately $20 billion imposes 
upon Government the utmost responsibility 
for its wise management in the public 
interest. 

To meet this responsibility the Democratic 
Party pledges to implement boldly a program 
of intensive sustained management. 

We urge that the forestry aspects of multi- 
ple-purpose development include: 

1. Reforestation of the 4% million acres 
of idle unproductive burnt-over land to pro- 
vide trees for tomorrow's needs. 

2. Adequate financing of intensive forest 
management to make Government forest 
a model. 

8. Protection for the small timber opera- 
tions. 

4. Research in forestry management, con- 
servation and uses. 

5. Watershed management of high moun- 
tain areas to conserve and improve water 
quality and quantity to meet growing needs 
for agricultural, domestic, industrial, and 
recreational water supplies including fish and 
game uses. 

ENERGY 

An abundant supply of low-cost energy is 
the keystone of national defense and devel- 
opment. Power consumption is expected to 
triple by 1975. Sound planning for the effi- 
cient use of our coal, water, oil, gas, and 
atomic energy resurces can provide both the 
basic fuels and the low-cost electric energy 
essential to meet our growth requirements. 

The Eisenhower-Nixon administration has 
obstructed progress in energy resource devel- 
opment in every possible way. It has slowed 
down Federal power projects and opposed 
new starts. It has stalled atomic energy 
development. It has repeatedly attempted to 
cripple rural electrification. It has halted 
pilot plant work on recovery of fuel from oil 
shale. 

The President himself has called TVA 
“creeping socialism,” and attempted to 
strangle that Agency with the scandalous 
Dixon-Yates deal, designed by a utility in- 
vestment banker working within the Bureau 
of the Budget, a circumstance which even 
Eisenhower’s Attorney General stated in 
court was a conflict of interest. 
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The great Hells Canyon Damsite has been 
given away for tragic underdevelopment. 

The Democratic Party, consistent with its 
historic role in creating the REA, TVA, and 
the Federal program of low-cost power, will 
move forward aggressively with the compre- 
hensive development of our water and energy 
resources to assure national growth consist- 
ent with our domestic needs and national 
security. 

We will adopt policies on utility financing 
and regulation which will enable the country 
to take full advantage of giant power tech- 
nology, and assure the American consumer 
the benefits of modern and efficient low-cost 
electric power supply. We will retain within 
the utility industry public yardstick competi- 
tion and regulation to prevent oppressive 
monopoly of this essential service. 

Regional wholesale power supply systems, 
operated under democratic principles and 
through the cooperation of private, Federal, 
local public, and cooperative electric utilities 
should be fostered, to provide low-cost power 
to all retail electric systems and to bring 
to the homes, farms, and industry of every 
region the great benefits of low-cost elec- 
tricity. 

As important elements in these efficient 
power supply systems, the Democratic Party 
would resume the vigorous comprehensive 
development of our invaluable hydro re- 
sources, now three-fourths undeveloped, and 
establish a purposeful for the early 
achievement of low-cost atomic power. 

Specifically, the Democratic Party would: 

1. Foster development of efficient regional 
giant power systems from all sources, hydro, 
thermal, and nuclear, with utility responsi- 
bility to supply low-cost electricity at whole- 
sale to all retail electric systems—public, 
private, and cooperative. 

2. Develop our hydroelectric resources in 
accordance with comprehensive river basin 
programs to assure maximum, multipurpose 
use of our water resources to meet the rap- 
idly expanding needs of the American people. 

3. Provide full support for yardstick com- 
petition in the otherwise monopolistic pow- 
er industry, through continuation of low- 
interest rate loans to rural electric coopera- 
tives for distribution, transmission, and gen- 
erating facilities, enforcement of the anti- 
monopoly preference clause in marketing 
Federal power, and cooperation with local 
public and cooperative systems in utilizing 
Federal transmission facilities to provide ef- 
ficient power supply. 

4. Establish in the Pacific Northwest a re- 
gional agency to enable full, comprehensive 
development of the Columbia River and to 
provide the region’s utilities with low-cost 
wholesale power. 

5. Support continued research and devel- 
opment in the field of conventional fuels, 
including oll-shale deposits. We also advo- 
cate research in the new fields of wind and 
solar energy. 

6. Support the highly successful conser- 
vation and electric power programs of the 
TVA. 

We pledge vigorous efforts to achieve 
peacetime of the atom for the 
benefit of the people. As a nation, we have 
poured our genius and $15 billion into nu- 
clear research. At one time, we enjoyed in- 
ternational prestige for our nuclear leader- 
ship. We pledge protection of this atomic 
investment as part of the public domain. 
We oppose patent monopoly in this field. We 
support Federal construction of atomic pow- 
erplants. One of the brightest pages in the 
future history of the entire world will be 
written with the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. . 

ALASKA 


Alaska is a strategic storehouse of undevel- 
oped natural resources waiting to be un- 
locked. Alaska is a paradox of high costs 
and scarcity in the midst of potential plenty. 
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We favor a vigorous program of hydroelec- 
tric power, fisheries, forestry, and minerals 
development including mapping and explo- 
ration. Particularly we urge earliest action 
to rehabilitate the salmon fisheries and be- 
gin construction of hydroelectric projects. 
Alaska has no Federal hydro projects either 
authorized or under construction. 


WESTERN STATES DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE, 
FEBRUARY 5, 6, 7, 1960, ALBUQUERQUE, 
N. Mex. 

(Statement of C. Girard Davidson, chairman, 
natural resources committee; Assistant 
Secretary of Interior, 1946-50; Democratic 
national committeman of Oregon; prelimi- 
nary of presentation of the natural re- 
sources platform) 

Our meeting in Albuquerque has been and 
is a working conference, because the Demo- 
cratic Party is concerned with preparing a 
sound program to present to the American 
people in 1960. 

The genius of American democracy with 
its two-party system is that the people may 
choose their leaders, and the general direc- 
tion in which they want public policy to go. 
The parties have the responsibility to indi- 
cate as clearly as possible what they have to 
offer the people. The Western States Demo- 
cratic Conference has accepted its share of 
that responsibility, and this occasion prob- 
ably marks the first time that a large di- 
vision of a major political party has so 
thoroughly studied the background of the 
issues. 

BACKGROUND OF THE RESOURCE PROGRAM 

The program to be presented today had 
its start in Los Angeles in May of 1958 when 
the Western States Democratic Conference 
embarked ufion a study of issues crucial to 
the growing West. At a meeting the execu- 
tive committee in November 1958, the various 
areas of study were delineated, and commit- 
tee chairmen appointed. In Denver in May 
1959, an outline for research was developed 
and a conference resolution there directed 
the natural resources committee to develop 
a program to be presented today to this 
conference. 

The vast effort of the past 2 years is 
heartening testimony to the democratic 
process (both a small d“ and a capital D.). 
America is challenged by a totalitarian So- 
viet bloc which dictates and decrees its 7- 
year plans and great leaps forward. We must 
respond with positive programs, but de- 
veloped by the people themselves in a free 
society. This we have done. 

The work of the natural resources com- 
mittee has been carried on through seven 
subcommittees, each headed by a member 
of the Western States Democratic Confer- 
ence, that is, a national committeeman or 
woman or a State chairman or vice chair- 
man. These chairmen were aided by con- 
sultants, specialists, other interested and 
dedicated citizens from all over the West. 
These experts were suggested for our com- 
mittees by leading western Democrats such 
as Gov. Pat Brown, of California; Gov. Al- 
bert Rosellini, of Washington; Gov. Steve 
MeNichols, of Colorado; Gov. Grant Sawyer, 
of Nevada; Gov, Joe Hickey, of Wyoming; 
Gov. John Burroughs, of New Mexico; and 
Gov. William Egan, of Alaska. 

The pattern of operations of our subcom- 
mittees began with the preparation of a 
basic paper by one of the experts, which out- 
lined the resource problems in that area and 
possible solutions. These first drafts were 
then circulated to the more than 100 per- 
sons serving on the various subcommittees, 
who commented on and criticized them. 
Some subcommittees, those concerned with 
conservation and recreation, and forestry, in- 
vited comment in public hearings. 

Now we are ready to report on the resource 
program that, we believe, can lead western 
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development back to the paths of progress. 
Care has been taken to integrate special pro- 
grams into an overall policy that will pro- 
tect the public interest today and for future 
generations. 

It is anticipated that the proposals adopted 
today will be presented to the Platform Com- 
mittee of the National Democratic Conven- 
tion meeting in Los Angeles in July as the 
views of the Western States Democratic Con- 
ference. The background papers that have 
been prepared in the different areas of study 
will be rewritten and edited to conform to 
the discussions and findings of this con- 
ference, and will then serve as a handbook for 
Democratic candidates in 1960 in the West, 
for State legislatures, for governorships, and 
for the Congress. These studies will un- 
doubtedly also be drawn upon by our candi- 
dates for President and Vice President and 
will be a guide for the new Democratic ad- 
ministration that will take office in 1961. 


CONCLUSION 


Our conclusions, in brief, are these: 

1. That the present administration has a 
calculated apathy as well as basic antagonism 
to the public interest in the field of natural 
resources, which will, if not checked, do 
tragic and irrevocable damage to the Nation’s 
natural wealth; 

2. That it is the moral duty and consti- 
tutional responsibility of good government 
to be a dedicated steward of the land and 
water resources of the public domain for all 
citizens of present and future generations, 
and that this duty and responsibility can 
be achieved by the Democratic administra- 
tion taking office in 1961 through a creative 
and sound program comprised of three main 
girders: (a) long-range planning, (b) com- 
petent administration, (c) business financ- 
ing. 
With your indulgence, I will amplify these 
points a little, and then call on the hard- 
working chairmen of the subcommittees to 
present for your approval the specific nat- 
ural resource committee recommendations, 


THE GOP RECORD 


In the face of skyrocketing needs of our 
rapidly expanding population in the 195078, 
the Eisenhower-Nixon record in the resources 
field has been a pitiable tale of delay, indif- 
ference, administrative sabotage, and “give- 
away” bordering on corruption. 

The Republicans must assume responsi- 
bility: 

1. For the Hells Canyon flasco which re- 
sulted in the loss of one-half of the power 
potential, 70 percent of the water storage 
potential of the Snake River, and which has 
saddled that area with high cost and in- 
sufficient power; 

2. For cutting in half Federal expendi- 
tures for desperately needed electric power 
and transmission facilities; 

3. For the Al Sarena giveaway of millions 
of board feet of timber under the thin dis- 
guise of a mining claim; 

4. For the corrupt Dixon-Tates scheme to 
attack the TVA; 

5. For wholesale granting of oll leases in 
wildlife and game refuges; 

6. For false economy in financing timber 
access needs which resulted in millions of 
dollars lost to local governments in tax rev- 
enues not to mention the waste and loss of 
many timber crops; 

7. For failure to take the lead in pollu- 
tion abatement programs; 

8. For pigeonholing their own recreation 


9. For pennypinching in research on all 
resource problems. 

Currently the Eisenhower-Nixon adminis- 
tration is conducting a fraudulent anti-in- 
fiation campaign the effect of which is to 
forestall programs which will expand the 
Nation’s productive capacity to meet our 
growing needs. 
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The resulting. scandalous shortage of 
schools, hospitals, and health facilities has 
been dramatized publicly. This kind of false 
economy, and the failure to develop resources 
is as injurious to the Nation as miserliness 
in any other field. 


PROPOSED DEMOCRATIC PROGRAM 


We advocate a responsible and dynamic 
resources program, to be achieved by: 

1. Long-range planning at the very highest 
national levels. There should be created a 
Council of Natural Resources Advisers to be 
appointed by the President to aid him in 
preparing an annual report on natural re- 
sources. This report should be reviewed by 
a Special Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Natural Resources Report. This pro- 
posal, which follows the pattern of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers in the Executive 
Office of the President, is now before Congress. 

2. Improved and more orderly administra- 
tion of Federal resources programs to elimi- 
nate wasteful duplication. 

3. Adequate financing through the use of 
a capital budget and other recognized busi- 
ness methods for self-supporting resource 
programs, through making a clear distinc- 
tion between annual operating expenditures 
and resource activities, such as national for- 
ests, which produce revenues and are of 
continuing value to the Nation. 

As it is now, projects such as dams must 
be paid for by congressional appropriations 
made during the years the project is under 
construction—although these projects will 
serve the people and produce revenue for at 
least 100 years. This unrealistically and un- 
fairly classifies capital expenditures for rev- 
enue producing projects in the same category 
as items in the Federal budget, such as fresh 
paint for mail boxes, that are required each 
year. The result is that budget balancing 
drives often stall half-completed projects or 
preclude essential scheduled starts. 

As the Natural Resources Committee of 
the Western Democratic Conference, as 
Democrats and as Americans, we now reaf- 
firm our deep conviction that the natural 
resources of the public domain belong to all 
the citizens of the Nation and we continue to 
dedicate ourselves to the wise use and pro- 
tection of this precious heritage. 


Mr. MOSS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier today the junior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
made remarks concerning the platform 
adopted by the Western States Demo- 
cratic Conference in Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., on February 6. I had the privilege 
of being present at that meeting, and I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks made by the Senator from New 
Mexico and point out that this program 
set forth is one that is needed in this 
Nation of ours if we are to continue and 
develop as the greatest nation in the 
world. 

The junior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee] had prepared some re- 
marks concerning this same platform, 
and I ask unanimous consent that his 
remarks may appear at this point in the 
Recorp following my remarks about the 
action of the junior Senator from New 
Mexico. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR GALE W. MCGEE, 
DEMOCRAT, OF WYOMING, FEBRUARY 29, 
1960 


The majority in the Senate, indeed the 
majority in Congress and the majority of the 
American people, are dedicated to the 
achievement of our natiorial goals. The pro- 
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grams enumerated by the Western Demo- 
cratic Conference in Albuquerque represent 
both the fruits of their labors and the seeds 
from which must soon spring our answers to 
the challenges being put to us by the peoples 
of the world. 

We can never afford again to have an ad- 
ministration which is so reckless as to put 
economy before resource development. The 
American people need to become better in- 
formed about the future which resource de- 
velopment can make available. The for- 
ward-looking programs which have resulted 
from the Albuquerque conference will not 
only help to provide this information but 
will help to keep the attention of the Nation 
fastened upon the relationship between the 
conservation and development of all our 
national resources and the achievement of 
the national goals to which I have already 
alluded. 

The period when this Nation can afford to 
be complacent about the development of her 
natural resources is rapidly receding into 
history. In the past we have had administra- 
tions and Congresses which were vitally con- 
cerned about the conservation and wise use 
of our resources and we have had adminis- 
trations and Congresses which neglected and 
stultified these objectives. If we take into 
account the inflation which has occurred 
since 1952, the present administration’s rec- 
ord falls in the latter category. We are not 
only spending less today for conservation and 
resource development, but we are getting less 
for each conservation and resource dollar we 
spend. 

It might be urged that a representative of 
the western section of our Nation is expected 
to fight for the adequate development of 
those resources which form the basis of the 
western economy and I certainly want to 
put myself on record as having done so. 
But the conservation and development of 
our resources is necessary not only to the 
West, but to the economic well-being of the 
people in all the other sections of our coun- 
try. Our great industrial complexes depend 
not only on sources of raw materials for the 
manufacture of the many material goods 
which they pour into the stream of com- 
merce, but also upon the high and stable 
consuming power of the people who extract 
and process these materials. 

We can all remember the time when, dur- 
ing the war, we set for ourselves the grim 
task of making our economy both as produc- 
tive and as self-sufficient as possible. We 
achieved a tremendous increase in produc- 
tiveness and easily met goals which, when 
they were first set by President Roosevelt, 
staggered the imagination. Through a com- 
bination of research and resourcefulness we 
made ourselves very nearly self-sufficient. 

We are all proud of the Nation’s achieve- 
ments during those difficult war years, but 
we are now engaged in a conflict which is 
broader and which threatens our way of life 
in a more basic fashion. The worldwide 
economic competition we now face can- 
not be successfully waged simply by produc- 
ing more missiles and learning to get along 
without some of the materials we need to 
produce them. In meeting this challenge we 
have to learn to exist year in and year out 
with threats to our economy, our educa- 
tional system, our philosophical understand- 
ing and, above all, our system of values. 
It is inconceivable that we should prove 
unequal to this challenge, but if we do it 
will be because of timid, shortsighted, pur- 
poseless leadership on the part of the ad- 
ministrative and legislative branches of our 
Government. 

We don’t want to create another wartime 
economy and if our relations with those 
nations with whom we have formed mu- 
tually beneficial commerce in goods, raw 
materials, and ideas are to be preserved and 
strengthened, we must not again withdraw 
economically into ourselves. The popula- 
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tions of those areas of the world which we 
now call underdeveloped are awakening to 
the opportunities which all free men share. 
Either we shall help them to take advantage 
of these opportunities or we shall have been 
proven to be a second-rate nation not only 
in missiles, but in the boldness and broad- 
ness of our imagination and in the adequacy 
of our value system. 

The platform adopted in Albuquerque 
shows that the Western Democrats, and 
members of the Democratic Party every- 
where, are responding to the challenges of 
our times and providing the plans Amer- 
ica needs to build a better future through 
resource development. 


AROUND-THE-CLOCK SESSIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word about the around-the- 
clock sessions that the Senate is now 
entering into. There is much specula- 
tion that the around-the-clock Senate 
sessions will frustrate the civil rights 
proponents and will either wear down 
or wear out the opponents. 

I do not consider this a parliamentary 
game, nor do I believe any Member of 
the Senate wants to impose any undue 
physical strain on any other Member. 
Those who make these points miss the 
main reason for these around-the-clock 
sessions. They are really to give the op- 
ponents and proponents of civil rights 
legislation an opportunity to make all 
their arguments on the bills consistent 
with the Senate’s July adjournment 
timetable. If it turns out that the de- 
bate becomes dilatory, then the Senate 
has the cloture remedy, and this will be 
a real test of the effectiveness of the 
amended rule adopted last year under 
the inspiration of the majority leader. 

Those of us who are for effective civil 
rights legislation must be confident that 
the affirmative benefits of the around- 
the-clock debate will be to fix the atten- 
tion of the country on civil rights legisla- 
tion as never before, and therefore, be- 
cause we have confidence in our case, to 
assure a better bill, and, second, if it is 
needed as the necessary precedent, to an 
effort at culture, to make that effort. 

I think, Mr. President, it is very im- 
portant that it is made clear by those 
who have views in this matter that this 
is not a contest of wills and that we who 
remain in around-the-clock sessions are 
servants of the interests of the United 
States, serving them as best we can. 


FALLOUT SHELTERS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller of my State has been 
waging a massive struggle to get the 
country and his State interested in the 
matter of fallout shelters. I am much 
heartened, and I hope our Government 
will be helped in his fight, by an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times with regard to fallout shelters, 
which our Governor has proposed to the 
legislature. This is certainly a case of 
“none so deaf as those who will not 
hear, and none so blind as those who 
will not see.” 

The absence of these shelters jeop- 
ardizes our country and makes us more 
subject to nuclear blackmail, which has 
been utilized by the Soviet Union and 
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has placed us in a condition of vulner- 
ability which should not be acceptable to 
the American people. 

I back our Governor. I believe the 
Congress ought to back the idea of fall- 
out shelters. I think the country should 
be alerted to the need for them. I am 
delighted the Governor of our State is 
keeping up this fight. I would like to 
help him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp the edi- 
torial and also the report of the Gov- 
ernor to our State defense council upon 
this subject as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 29, 1960] 
THE SHELTER PLAN 


The massive inertia in legislative circles 
at Albany that has greeted Governor Rocke- 
feller’s appeal for compulsory construction 
of radioactive fall-out shelters should not be 
permitted to stand as the last word. This 
is certainly a case of none so deaf as those 
that will not hear, none so blind as those 
that will not see. 

Let us consider the alternative. No one, 
in the event of an atomic attack, is going 
to survive a direct bomb hit. But millions 
a few miles distant can be saved if shielded 
from the effect of fallout. Such fallout can 
be eventually fatal hundreds of miles away, 
so that three bombs dropped in the State 
could endanger all New Yorkers to some de- 
gree. Yet it is estimated that those even 
as close as 5 miles from a bomb hit might 
have an hour to seek shelter before fallout 
came down from the great height to which 
the dust had risen. 

In a shelter shielded by concrete and 
earth men, women, and children could sur- 
vive, with the supply of water and food for 
a 2-week stay. Inexpensive instruments 
would determine when they could safely 
leave shelter. The question is often asked, 
what about uncontaminated water and food 
after they emerged? The answer, as to 
water, is that supply from completely sub- 
terranean sources, such as wells, would 
probably remain safe. Water remaining in 
the pipes of a residence after the public sup- 
ply had been cut off would be relatively 
safe for drinking. By the end of a 2-week 
period in which, under our civil defense 
plan, the individual or the State has the 
basic responsibility for survival, it can be 
assumed that airplane, rail, and truck deliv- 
ery of food from outside the contaminated 
area would be under way to sustain sur- 
vivors. 

So, horrible as the prospects are in a 
nuclear attack, the question we face is, 
should we try to survive or should we, in 
advance, abandon all hope, deliberately 
choose to make no preparation to live? 
Our legislators in Albany and those in other 
States must think the alternative through. 
We cannot believe they will be content to 
say to those who are their responsibility 
that certain death in case of attack, rather 
than preparation for the worst with a 
chance to live, is the choice their govern- 
ment has made for them. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1960. 
To the Members of the State Defense Coun- 
cil: 


As Americans we share a profound belief 
in the worth, the value, and the dignity of 
each and every human being. This belief is 


at the heart of our religious teachings and 


rality and vitality of the Western World. 
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The words “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” are more than words to us—they 
are an essential part of the fabric of Ameri- 
can life. Without life there can be no lib- 
erty. Without liberty there can be no dig- 
nity. Without dignity there can be no 
happiness. 

The preservation of these values and the 
protection of the life and well-being of each 
individual citizen of our State is a special 
responsibility which I bear as Governor. 

The century in which we live poses many 
sharp challenges to these human values 
which we deeply cherish. And no challenge 
is more formidable than that raised by man's 
discovery of nuclear weapons. 

The maintenance of peace, with freedom, 
must at all times be our absorbing concern. 
At the same time, we, as a society, have a 
moral obligation to protect human life 
against any eventuality. In discharging this 
obligation we cannot ignore the grim new 
threat to the lives of our people posed by 
the possibility of nuclear attack against us. 

As Governor I wish to put before you today 
my considered conclusions as to how we 
should discharge this moral obligation, 
which we share as Americans, to safeguard 
the life of every adult and child in our State 
in the event of a nuclear attack, 

THE CHALLENGE 

In facing up to our responsibilities four 
facts are both pertinent and plain: 

First, the Soviet Union has the potential 
capacity, frequently boasted and adequately 
substantiated, to devastate the lives of our 
people in every corner of our State. 

Second, the entire population of our State 
is now exposed, and vulnerable, to death and 
disability from any nuclear attack that 
might be launched against us. 

Third, the means for protecting our popu- 
lation from the greatest danger—radioactive 
fallout—are known, are feasible, and are 
well within the financial reach of our State 
and our people. 

Fourth, without fallout protection, the 
strength, the vitality, and the power of 
America and its free institutions could 
quickly become illusory. 

As Governer, I have been gravely con- 
cerned with these realities of the century in 
which we live. 

In January I advised the legislature that 
my paramount responsibility for the safety 
of the men, women, and children of this 
State cannot be discharged either by devout 
hopes, or by unprovable assumptions, that 
nuclear war will never be visited upon us. 
Indeed, our national strategy and our $41 
billion Federal defense budget are based on 
the premise that nuclear war can happen. 

Only ul and constructive action, 
designed to protect the lives of each and 
every individual citizen, can discharge the 
fateful responsibility which elected officials 
have in the face of the dread possibilities. 

As you know, shortly after I took office, 
I initiated a survey of the nature of the 
danger from radioactive fallout in the event 
of war and the possible measures to protect 
against it. This resulted, last July, in the 
Ruebhausen report, which concluded that 
fallout protection was feasible and urged 
legislation making such protection manda- 
tory for both existing and new structures. 

In accordance with your action on this 
report, I undertook both an intensive pro- 
gram designed to inform the public about 
fallout and a further more detailed study of 
the methods and costs of providing pro- 
tection against it. Mr. Keith McHugh, com- 
missioner of commerce, is chairman of the 
State interdepartmental committee respon- 
sible for this second study. 

The McHugh report is now in your hands, 
It reaches what it calls “the overriding con- 
clusion—that everyone in our State should 
have minimum protection against fallout.” 
This report also contains a comprehensive 
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plan to achieve such protection, including 
recommended legislation making such pro- 
tection mandatory in both new and existing 
structures. 

The conclusion and the recommendations 
of this searching report cannot be lightly 
considered. We disregard them at our peril. 

I have reviewed these matters with my 
fellow Governors on the Governors confer- 
ence special committee on civil defense; to- 
gether we have investigated the nature of the 
hazard and the necessity for fallout pro- 
tection with the President of the United 
States and the leading civilian military 
members of his administration; I have also 
received the advice of experts both within 
and without our State. 

Much as we recoil before the prospects of 
nuclear war, I am thoroughly convinced 
that: 

Radioactive fallout, in the event of war, 
threatens death or disability to every one of 
the 17 million people in our State; 

The people of our State do not have the 
facilities necessary to protect themselves 
against such fallout; 

Fallout shelters offer the best single civil- 
ian defense measure for the protection of 
the greatest number of individual lives—lives 
for which the State has responsibility; 

State initiative in assuring fallout pro- 
tection is Imperative if our people are to 
survive the first weeks after any possible 
nuclear attack upon us; 

Fallout protection can be secured by steps 
that are relative simple and at a cost per 
person which is modest under codes and 
regulations by existing State and local 
agencies; and 

Fallout protection, to be effective, must 
be afforded to the entire population of the 
State: We could not long expect to endure 
either the threat or the actuality of a nu- 
clear attack against us if our citizens were 
half protected and half defenseless. 

The conclusions I draw from these con- 
siderations affecting the safety and well- 
being, in fact the very survival, of every per- 
son in the State are decisively reinforced by 
the fact that a system of fallout protection 
for all our people would fortify our Nation's 
pursuit of peace and its efforts to deter war. 

Let me be more precise. 

Fallout protection is essential to our mili- 
tary defense. In President Eisenhower's 
words to the Senate last August our total 
defense is incomplete and meaningless with- 
out reliable and responsible home defense.” 
And, less than a month ago, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff assured the 
White House Conference on Fallout Protec- 
tion that a fallout shelter program was 
essential both to our military defense and to 
our policy of seeking peace through deter- 
rence of nuclear attack. 

Fallout protection is essential to our ne- 
gotiating strength. At the same recent 
White House conference, convened by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the Secretary of State 
made it emphatically clear that there was 
a direct relation between a fallout shelter 
program and the successful conduct of for- 
eign policy. He concluded with these urgent 
words: 

Measures which we can take to minimize 
the fallout danger will reinforce our coun- 
try’s defense posture, and thereby, its politi- 
cal and negotiating strength. It is my earn- 
est hope that we can make prompt and 
substantial progress in this direction.” 

Fallout protection is essential to the de- 
terrence of war. Without fallout protection 
for all our people other nations, both 
friendly and hostile, will have reason to 
doubt both our will and ability to resist 
aggression. If our population is exposed to 
annihilation, an aggressor might well be 
tempted to strike with nuclear weapons. 
An attack would be particularly tempting 
to a nation possessing, as does the Soviet 
Union, increasing nuclear protection for its 
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own citizens. We must recognize that if, 
as now, our most priceless resource, our peo- 
ple, are exposed to destruction, then our 
nuclear retaliatory power, no matter how 
effective, would be little more than a hollow 
instrument of grim revenge. It is plain that, 
if, in the absence of fallout protection, the 
annihilation of our people is the price we 
must pay to use our retaliatory power, the 
existence of that power is not likely to deter 
aggression, conquest, or tyranny in any part 
of the world. 

Fallout protection is essential to with- 
stand nuclear blackmail. We must heed the 
public warning of Allen Dulles, the Director 
of our Central Intelligence Agency, that: 

“The evidence is that the Soviets intend 
to use nuclear blackmail as a major weapon 
to promote their objectives—namely to 
spread communism throughout the world. 

“They showed this intent at the time of 
the Suez crisis when they threatened Eng- 
land and France with ballistic attacks. 
They used these tactics again, chiefly against 
Turkey, at the time of the Middle East 
crisis about a year ago. 

“They will use the same threat against 
this country.” 

Without fallout protection for our people, 
it will take courage of heroic size to resist 
either nuclear blackmail or nibbling aggres- 
sion. 

THE STATE’S RESPONSIBILITY 


The health and safety of the individual 
citizen has always been a vital area of State 
concern and State action. The need for 
State initiative is assuredly no less when 
the threat to life arises from the radioactive 
fallout of nuclear weapons than it is when 
the threat lies in the more familiar hazards 
of disease or fire or disorder—all of which 
are the subject of State and local regulation, 
inspection, and enforcement. 

The hazards to life inyolved in nuclear 
war differ only in their magnitude from those 
we have successfully dealt with in the past. 
Building requirements, fire codes, police 
protection, the transportation of schoolchil- 
dren, housing standards—all these and many 
other matters related to health and safety 
have been effectively handled for the public 
benefit by State and local regulation. The 
adaptations of these regulatory systems 
which may be needed to meet the new haz- 
ards of radioactive fallout must now, if we 
are to avoid multiplicity of regulation and 
administrative confusion, necessarily be han- 
dled by State and local initiative. 

The national plan, promulgated by the 
President, makes thoroughly clear the ex- 
ceedingly local and personal nature of the 
fallout protection problem. It expressly 
states that each individual must be pre- 
pared to survive without any outside help 
for 2 weeks after a nuclear attack, that 
State and local governments should provide 
assistance in the third and fourth weeks, and 
that the Federal Government cannot be ex- 
pected to help before the fifth week. 

It is abundantly clear, therefore, that fall- 
out protection is a State and local responsi- 
bility. Indeed it is exclusively so for the first 
4 weeks after any nuclear attack that might 
be made against us. 


A PROGRAM 


The evidence and the responsibility are 
clear. It is time for action. 

As chairman of the council I recommend 
at this time for your approval that: 

1. The legislature make fallout shelter 
construction mandatory in all places of 
residence and all business structures, sub- 
ject to appropriate adjustments for hardship 
cases, 


2. Such a mandatory requirement becomes 
effective for (a) new structures started after 
January 1, 1962, and (b) existing structures 
on and after July 1, 1963. 
egislature require minimum sur- 
vival supplies and equipment to be main- 
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tained and available for the expected occu- 
pants of a shelter on and after the date on 
which the shelter itself becomes mandatory. 

4. The minimum standards of shelter con- 
struction be so fixed that (a) the home, and 
places of residence, will be the focal point 
for shelters and fallout protection; (b) 
shelters in structures other than residences 
will accommodate those regular employees, 
students and others who cannot reasonably 
be expected to reach their homes within 1 
hour after a nuclear attack; and (c) an oc- 
cupant of a shelter will receive no more than 
one one-hundredth of the radiation intensity 
* in the exposed area surrounding 


5. City, town, and village authorities un- 
der general standards established by State 
civil defense authorities be made primarily 
responsible for the administration and en- 
forcement of this fallout protection program. 

6. The legislature, as an incentive to shel- 
ter construction, (a) authorize deduction 
(over a 5-year period) of shelter construc- 
tion costs from taxable income for New 
York State income tax purposes up to a 
maximum of $100 per planned shelter oc- 
cupant; and (b) exclude for tax purposes 
shelter construction costs, up to such a 
maximum, from local property assessments 
and from any applicable State taxes based 
on property values. 

7. The preparation of a State program of 
low-interest rate loans to assist those who 
cannot otherwise bear the financial burden 
of shelter construction. 

These are the basic elements of a program 
which I am convinced is imperative if we 
are not to abandon our responsibility for 
the worth and the dignity of each human 
life. By such a program, moreover, we will 
enable each individual to make a personal 
and constructive contribution to the pres- 
ervation of peace, the deterrence of war, 
and the survival of our nation in the terrible 
event an aggressor should unleash nuclear 
weapons against us. 

Elected officials are entrusted with the 
responsibility of protecting the lives of all 
of their people. To fail to meet this re- 
sponsibility with constructive action would 
break faith with the most solemn covenant 
of our democratic society. 

In the face of lesser perils, we, as a people, 
have not hesitated to legislate requirements 
for vaccination against disease, insurance 
for motorists and workmen, sanitation fa- 
cilities, decent working conditions for 
employees, construction to minimize the 
dangers from fire, protection against pollu- 
tion of air and water, and so on. Surely, 
the greater nuclear danger must not find us 
wanting in either the necessary wisdom or 
courage to meet it. 

The need for fallout protection is clear 
and urgent. 

Such protection is both feasible and 
obtainable. 

I urge a mandatory State program to 
secure it. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


STATE or New YorK—ReEpPortT oF COMMITTEE 
ON FALLOUT Prorection—ro Gov. NELSON 
A. ROCKEFELLER, FEBRUARY 15, 1960 

HIGHLIGHTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

All in America want peace, but the world 
continues in a state of tension and turmoil. 
World domination is the goal of our enemies 
and ruthless aggression may well be their 
policy to attain it. An enormous and grow- 
ing, hostile nuclear force is poised and ready 
to crush us. 

As recently as December 1, 1959, in Buda- 
pest, Nikita Khrushchev repeated his boast 
that the Soviet Union has stockpiled enough 
rockets and hydrogen warheads “to raze to 
the ground all our potential enemies.” 

This ominous threat was accompanied by 
the Soviet Premier’s promise to destroy his 
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deadily stockpiles if universal disarmament 
can be achieved—obviously, as in the past, 
on his terms. 

But, what happens to us if Khrushchev’s 
stockpiles should be used? 

It is unthinkable in the face of this un- 
precedented danger that we should continue 
in our present state of almost complete 
civilian unpreparedness against nuclear at- 
tack. It is unthinkable because we do not 
need to remain unprepared. We can con- 
struct a shield that will save many millions 
of our people, assure our survival as a nation 
and preserve our American institutions and 
way of life. 

We can do this by protecting ourselves 
from the radioactive fallout that would 
blanket our land following a full-scale 
nuclear attack. 

The essential fact is that from 8 to 
15 million people in our State, depending 
upon the attack pattern and force, could 
survive the heat and blast effects. Reason- 
able preparedness, as recommended in this 
report, would assure the survival of all these 
millions of people. 

Methods of protection against fallout are 
known and proved, the undertaking is prac- 
tical, and the cost is well within our means 
as individuals. It presents no important 
strain on our economy. 

Further, if we remain completely vulner- 
able we are more likely to be attacked. You, 
as Governor, expressed this forcibly in your 
message to the legislature on January 6: 

“The overriding necessity for an effective 
program in this field from the point of view 
of the security of the individual, as a de- 
terrent to nuclear attack and as a force for 
the preservation of peace, is far too serious 
a matter to be left to chance or to be ignored 
as too difficult. As time passes, we are be- 
coming increasingly vulnerable to nuclear 
blackmail. The cloud is unmistakably there 
on the horizon. We pray that it may never 
move in to engulf us. And we must re- 
member that our Nation’s ability to survive 
a first blow and strike back might well be the 
most effective guarantee that we would never 
be hit.” 

The report to you, the Governor, on July 
6, 1959, by the Ruebhausen Task Force on 
Protection from Radioactive Fallout showed 
the way for New York State. 

This followup report by the committee 
on fallout protection makes more specific 
recommendations for a program of fallout 
protection. 

If such a program is carried out and ex- 
tended throughout our country, it should 
provide a powerful deterrent to the un- 
leashing of an attack. If all reason fails 
and an aggressor releases the nuclear horror 
upon us, it would protect the lives and 
health of millions of our people. 

This conclusion was well expressed by Mr. 
Christian A. Herter, Secretary of State, at a 
White House Conference on January 25, 1960: 

“If, despite our earnest efforts at the nego- 
tiating table and our defense preparations, 
we should, nevertheless, be subjected to 
nuclear attack, civil defense and measures 
for fallout protection offer the most prac- 
ticable and feasible means of saving the 
greatest number of lives.” 

At this same conference Gen. Nathan 
Twining, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
said that he considered fallout protection for 
our citizens to be essential to the defense 
of our country. 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

The overriding conclusion of the commit- 
tee is that everyone in our State should have 
minimum protection against fallout. The 
principal features of a comprehensive plan 
for this purpose follow: 

1. Center the protection program against 
radioactive fallout on the home and family. 
The family is the natural unit and people 
generally spend more time in or near their 
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homes than elsewhere. The objective is to 
safeguard the whole population at or close 
to their places of residence. The committee 
recommends that all places where people live 
and sleep be considered places of residence. 
Since hotels, rooming houses, clubs, dormi- 
tories, etc., are temporary residences, these 
places should be considered places of resi- 
dence for purposes of this report. 

2. Rely on a go-home plan to the maxi- 
mum possible extent in the event of an at- 
tack. This includes all away from home— 
workers, housewives, schoolchildren. For 
planning purposes, the go-home opportunity 
is expected to last 1 hour after the blast— 
it may well last several hours in many places 
before fallout arrives. 

8. Supplement home protection with rea- 
‘sonable protection at places of business and 
industry, schools and other publicly owned 
buildings and other occupied nonresidential 
structures. Such protection generally would 
be for those employees, children, etc., unable 
to reach their home protection within 1 
hour after attack. 

4. Set the minimum standard of shelter 
construction to insure that occupants will 
receive not more than one one-hundredth of 
the radiation intensity of the exposed sur- 
roundings. 

(a) The committee recognizes the advan- 
tage of a greater margin of protection. It 
urges all who can to provide shelters with 
greater protection factors and, if practical, 
also to provide protection against blast and 
thermal effects. 

(b) In selecting a shelter area, every ad- 
vantage of natural shielding should be taken, 
Since masses of earth provide fine natural 
shielding, basements below grade level are 
excellent places for shelter construction. 
Some basements have protection factors 
ranging from 10 to more than 100. Shelters 
below grade level can be built at least cost. 
Above grade level, more material is required 
and costs would be higher. Protected in- 
terior areas of some buildings also provide 
some shielding. 

(c) Shelters may be spacious or compact. 
The latter can be built at small cost and give 
the same protection during the critical period 
as the more spacious shelters. 

(d) A comprehensive study detailing plans 
for a variety of shelters is annexed to this 
report. It is expected that individuals and 
organizations will exercise wide latitude and 
ingenuity in designing shelters and selecting 
locations. It is vital, however, that all shel- 
ters provide a minimum protection factor 
of 100. 

5. Maintain within or close by the shelter 
area, a minimum inventory of emergency 
supplies and equipment necessary for 2 weeks’ 
survival without outside help. This should 
include water, food, sanitation facilities, 
radio receiver, emergency lighting, and sim- 
ple radiological measuring instruments, 

6. Put the overall program into effect as 
soon as possible—we may have less time than 
we think. 


OUTLINE OF LEGISLATION REQUIRED FOR EARLY 
ACTION 

To assure protection from radioactive fall- 
out for all the people of our State within 
a reasonable time, the committee recom- 
mends that you propose legislation which 
would include the following general provi- 
sions: 

1, Require that all existing places of resi- 
dence, as defined earlier, have by July 1, 1963, 
a place providing minimum fallout protec- 
tion for all regular occupants. Minimum 
protection is defined as follows: 

(a) A room-type space affording a 100-to-1 
reduction in radiation, within which people 
may reasonably live for a period up to 2 
weeks, or 

(b) Where the shelter may be so located 
as to have direct access to or lie within a 
larger area of moderate protection, such as 
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a basement, minimum protection may be a 
compact space affording 100-to-1 radiation 
reduction. In this compact space, people 
may reasonably sit or lie for a period of 2 
or 3 days, and then make short visits into 
the outer protected area. 

The more secure compact space and the 
less secure outer space would then be occu- 
pied, intermittently, depending on the re- 
maining intensity of radiation, for a period 
up to perhaps 2 weeks. 

(e) If such minimum shelter protection 
cannot reasonably be provided without un- 
due hardship (one test could be a cost per 
planned occupant in excess of, say, $100) an 
appeal should be made to the local enforce- 
ment authority. 

2. Require that new places of residence of 
all types started after January 1, 1962, in- 
clude minimum protection, as described 
above, for all regular occupants. 

8. Require that existing business, com- 
mercial, and industrial premises, regularly 
occupied by employees, meet the following 
objectives by July 1, 1963: 

(a) Available protection should be sur- 
veyed and all reasonable measures taken to 
make available in each instance minimum 
protection, as described above, for at least 
all those employees who cannot be expected 
to reach their homes within 1 hour after 
attack. 

(b) If such minimum shelter protection 
cannot reasonably be provided without un- 
due hardship (one test could be a cost per 
planned occupant in excess of, say, $100), 
the best alternate protection plan that is 
feasible should be submitted to the local 
enforcement authority. This authority may 
approve the plan, prescribe modifications or 
supplement it with other available protec- 
tion under its jurisdiction and control. 

4. Require that new business, commercial, 
and industrial structures started after Jan- 
uary 1, 1962, include minimum shelter pro- 
tection for all regular employees who cannot 
get home in 1 hour, The civil defense com- 
mission should set general standards for de- 
termining the capacity in numbers to be 
sheltered for the several types of new busi- 
ness structures by localities or regions. 

5. Require that minimum survival sup- 
plies for planned occupants be maintained 
within or close by all shelter locations after 
the required dates of shelter construction. 
Survival items are discussed more fully in 
chapter VI of this report. They consist 
mainly of food and water, sanitation facili- 
ties, radio receiver, emergency lighting, and 
simple radiation measuring instruments, i.e., 
the things needed for 2 weeks’ survival. Help 
from the outside might be received before 
that but it cannot be expected. 

Survival supplies should be provided by 
owners who occupy their own residences and 
by tenants in rented residences. In hotels, 
clubs, dormitories, rooming houses, etc., the 
owner should be responsible. Business and 
government should be responsible for those 
employees for whom they provide shelter. 

6. Require civil defense to make plans for 
protecting the general public, i.e., transients, 
shoppers, those in transit, etc., who cannot 
reach home in 1 hour. 

7. Make city, town, and village authorities 
primarily responsible for the administration 
and enforcement of the fallout protection 
program in a manner comparable to present 
enforcement of building and fire protection 
requirements. The process of filing plans 
and securing approvals should be as simple 
as possible. 

Make the State civil defense commission 
responsible for technical standards of pro- 
tection or variations from prescribed pro- 
cedures, with local civil defense people 
having the power to authorize local varia- 
tions within the statewide standards. 

All required to provide shelters should 
have the right to appeal for relief where full 
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compliance would be an undue hardship for 
financial or other reasons. Appeals proce- 
dures should be simple and be handled 
expeditiously by the local authority, Cities, 
towns, and villages could arrange a county 
appeal board, if desired. 

Appeals regarding residence shelters and 
from business regarding shelters for its em- 
ployees, whether for hardship or other rea- 
sons, should go to the local city, town, or 
village building department, 

8. Supplement, if later experience proves 
it desirable, present sources of loans to 
finance shelter construction by private lend- 
ing agencies, FHA-guaranteed mortgages and 
home improvement loans with a State fallout 
protection financing agency. This agency 
could assist in financing the construction of 
shelters, particularly in cases where indi- 
viduals may not be able to obtain credit or 
in other cases of hardship or unusual cir- 
cumstances. 

9. Encourage early compliance and help re- 
levye the financial burden of the fallout pro- 
tection program on all citizens by enacting 
the following tax relief measures: 

A-1. Exclude the cost of shelter construc- 
tion from local assessment for tax purposes. 

2. Exclude the cost of shelter construction 
from any applicable State tax based on the 
cost of real property. 

3. The maximum exclusion for either local 
or State tax computation purposes under 1 
and 2 would be $100 per planned shelter 
occupant. 

B. Permit deduction of shelter construc- 
tion costs, both residential and nonresiden- 
tial, from taxable income for New York State 
income tax purposes, up to a maximum of 
$100 per planned occupant, the deductions 
to be taken over a period of 5 years. 

Norz.—The committee recommends that if 
this program becomes law, the Federal Gov- 
ernment be urged to permit similar deduc- 
tions from taxable income for Federal income 
tax purposes, 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER ACTION BY 
THE STATE 

The committee recommends that you 
initiate other State action which it believes 
especially important if a law requiring 
shelters is enacted: 

1. State civil defense or other appropriate 
authority should carry on, with increased 
vigor, a continuing campaign of public infor- 
mation and education. 

(a) It is of vital importance that the pub- 
lic be made fully aware of the fallout hazard 
and the need for and practicability of 
protection. 

(b) Architects, construction engineers and 
the building industry generally, need to be- 
come fully informed as to the basic prin- 
ciples of protection and shelter construc- 
tion in existing and new structures. 

(c) Business and industry should be en- 
couraged to themselves and their 
employees from nuclear attack and should 
have available the necessary information. 

(d) Manufacturers and suppliers of shel- 
ter materials and equipment should have 
full information. 

(e) Local authorities need to be instructed 
in the administration of protection require- 
ments and the handling of appeals. 

2. The State civil defense organization 
should be strengthened to enable it to assist 
in the interpretation and administration of 
the fallout protection program, to continue 
to study the problems of protection and to 
organize and carry out the many collateral 
survival and recovery measures essential to 
the program. A shelter program without 
Tully operative collateral plans of warning, 
communication during shelter confinement, 
measurement of radioactive intensities and 
survival and reconstruction of after 
shelter, would have little worth. Civil de- 
fense must meet these requirements. To do 
so it will need Federal cooperation. 
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3. A special study of farm problems, 1. e., 
the protection of crops and farm animal life, 
before, during and after attack, should be 
undertaken by appropriate State agencies, 
with Federal cooperation. 

4. The State and local governments should 
lead the way in the fallout protection pro- 
gram by undertaking the following: 

(a) Establish immediately a program for 
inclusion of fallout shelters in all new pub- 
lic buildings and make appropriate shelter 
plans for existing public buildings. Special 
construction required should be completed 
by, or preferably before, the dates required 
for business and industrial shelters. 

(b) Provide sheltered emergency centers 
from which governmental functions may be 
carried on in case of attack. 

(c) Equip selected State buildings and in- 
stitutions with appropriate survival supplies 
and test them to gain experience in this 
field. These trials should also stimulate com- 
mercial production of suitable survival items 
and provide a wider choice and lower prices 
for public purchases, 


COST OF THE PROGRAM 
1. Cost to the publio 


The costs of providing minimum protection 
will vary. Many can achieve minimum shel- 
ter protection at little or no cost. Thus, 
many multi-family dwellings and commercial 
buildings with basements below grade level 
and with fireproof floor slabs above, now have 
protection factors of 100, sometimes more, 
Other situations will generally require con- 
struction. The costs will be higher for above- 
grade or buried shelters. 

As an illustration of some of the costs in- 
volved, a very satisfactory compact shelter for 
two people can be built in an existing base- 
ment on a do-it-yourself basis for as little 
as $60 to $70 material cost. The complete 
cost by a contractor would be $125 to $135. 
In a larger size for five or six people, the ma- 
terial cost for a compact shelter would be 
$95 to $110, and the complete job cost, $215 
to $235. 

A shelter with full headroom for two people 
can be built in an existing basement for $90 
to $100 material cost and $185 to $200 for a 
completed job. A larger size shelter room, 
suitable for five or six people, is estimated at 
$135 to $160 for material and $315 to $350 for 
a contracted job. 

Other type shelters, such as underground 
shelters, shelters built in above-ground ex- 
posed locations and larger group shelters, 
cost more money. In the larger group shel- 
ters, a typical minimum cost is $100 to $125 
per person for a 100-person-capacity under- 
ground shelter, 

Overall costs of home shelters for all the 
people in New York State ought not to ex- 
ceed an average of $50 to $75 per person. To 
this should be added an estimated cost of 
minimum survival supplies and equipment 
for 2 weeks of from $15 to $25 per person, as- 
suming a radio is already available. 

The committee has made no estimate of 
total costs to business, commercial, and in- 
dustrial units to provide shelters for their 
employees who cannot get home in 1 hour. 
Reasonable unit costs for such shelters could 
vary from little or nothing where protected 
basements are available to $100 to $125 per 
employee sheltered if new group shelters are 
required. Survival supplies and essential 
equipment would cost an additional $15 to 
$25 per employee. 

2. Cost to the State and local governments 
increased costs to the State 


(a) The cost of strengthening civil-defense 
administration and carrying on a continuing 
public information campaign. 

(b) The cost of providing shelters for pub- 
lic employees and charges in and 
new publicly owned buildings of all types, 
including schools, 
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(c) Some small net loss in income tax rev- 
enues. The negative effect of amortization 
of shelter costs would be partially offset by 
tax revenues from increased construction. 

(d) The cost of emergency headquarters 
for executive and legislative branches. 

(e) The cost of survival supplies and 
equipment for public employees who cannot 
go home in 1 hour, patients in publicly 
owned hospitals, occupants of correctional 
institutions, etc. 

(f) Possibly a later cost to support a State 
financing agency, if one is found necessary, 
to help in providing shelters for hardship 
cases, eto. 

(g) The report recommends that civil de- 
fense make shelter and survival item plans 
for transients, shoppers, those in transit, 
etc., who cannot reach their homes within 1 
hour. Cities, towns, and villages should be 
responsible for execution of such plans. 

(h) Increased cost of local administration 
to supervise the fallout shelter program. 

These costs to governments are obviously 
difficult to estimate with accuracy. Most of 
them would be spread over several years, and 
some, such as shelter costs in publicly owned 
buildings, would be made once and should 
not recur. The committee, nevertheless, of- 
fers the following approximations of these 
costs: 

APPROXIMATE STATE COSTS 


(Items in parentheses refer to and are ex- 
plained under paragraph 2 immediately pre- 
ceding.) 

[In millions of dollars] 
Nonrecurring costs: 
Present buildings, excluding schools 
(item B) 
Emergency headquarters (item 5) 
Initial survival items (item E) 


Total, spread over 3 years. 
Per year, lst 3 years 


Recurring costs, annually: 
Civil defense and public information 


program (item ) 2 
Shelters in new buildings (item B)... 1 
Maintenance costs, shelters and sur- 

vival supplies (items B and E).... 1 
Income tax effects, for 7 years (item 

[oy [Pa a SARL RMIT ARE Sal as 2 

Total per year, Ist 7 years = 8 
Total per year, thereaf ter 4 


APPROXIMATE SCHOOL SHELTER AND SURVIVAL 
SUPPLIES COST 


Nonrecurring costs: 
Present school buildings (item B)... 110 
Survival supplies and equipment 
o / ((( 


Total, spread over 3 years. 
Per year, ist 3 years 


Recurring costs, annually: 
Shelters in new school buildings 


rr nA AA 15 
Supplies, new schools and mainte- 

nance of all supplies (item E)..... & 

TOCA POP PROP aaa 20 


STATE FINANCING AGENCY 


It may prove necessary to establish a State 
financing agency to assist in financing shel- 
ters for hardship and, perhaps, other cases. 
It is impractical to estimate the cost of such 
an agency until its scope is fully defined. 
Some experience with the whole program is 
needed first. The need for such an agency 
should be studied further and, if desirable, it 
could be authorized by the legislature in 
1961—-still many months before the recom- 
mended January 1, 1962, date for shelters in 
new structures. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT COSTS 


The committee does not have sufficient 
data to estimate the costs of the program to 
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local governmental units. These costs can 
be more soundly estimated by the individual 
units. 

The principal elements of increased costs 
to local governments would be those asso- 
ciated with items (a), (b), (d), (e), (g) 
and (h). 

The largest cost item here probably is (b), 
i.e., the cost of providing shelters in publicly 
owned buildings for those who cannot go 
home. These expenditures should be non- 
recurring and be made during 3 years. If 
local units choose to finance these costs 
through the sale of bonds, the costs could be 
spread over the useful life. The costs should 
not exceed an average of from $50 to $75 per 
person sheltered in most public buildings 
and $10 per person sheltered in school 
buildings. 

New building costs for shelters should be 
minimized by suitable design. 


FURTHER DETAILS IN THIS REPORT 


Purther details relating to fallout shelter 
protection problems elaborating this chapter 
of highlights and recommendations are con- 
tained in rucceeding chapters of this report. 

Details of specific designs for shelter rooms, 
compact shelters, underground shelters, 
group and other shelters are contained in 
the annexed report of Voorhees, Walker, 
Smith, Smith and Haines, architects, New 
York City. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT AFFIDAVIT REQUIREMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to see the Vice President 
feels, too, that orderly processes and the 
full utilization of the National Defense 
Education Act require repeal of the part 
of the provisions of the act which deals 
with the requirement of a disclaimer af- 
fidavit from college students applying 
for Federal loans. The Vice President 
feels that way, and I do, too. I think 
it is necessary to repeal it in the interest 
of America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of today on this 
subject be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Nixon HITS THE AFFIDAVIT 

Vice President Nrxon, in response to a 
query from the heads of three midwestern 
universities, has declared himself in favor 
of repealing the controversial disclaimer af- 
fidavit required of applicants for federally 
aided student loans. This is the negative 
affidavit, in which each student applicant 
must specifically swear his innocence of any 
subversive thoughts or associations. 

As a Nation we should have more faith in 
our college students than to single them out 
for any such disclaimer, as if the exposure 
to learning made them especially suspect. 
And we should have more faith in the 
strength of free institutions than to act as 
if an ordinary clitizen’s loyalty has to be, or 
can be, coerced. 

The President has already urged repeal 
of the offensive requirement; Senator KEN- 
NEDY has introduced a bill that would effect 
repeal. The Vice President’s support, hope- 
fully, will help end this affront both to our 
colleges and to their students. 


DIRKSEN OMNIBUS CIVIL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
sponsors of the pending Dirksen omnibus 
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civil rights amendment have attempted 
to convey the impression to the Nation 
that it is a bill designed solely to pro- 
tect the right to vote. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth, Mr. President, and I feel that the 
news media of the Nation will be derelict 
in their duty if they fail to point out 
and make absolutely clear that only two 
of the seven parts of the Dirksen pro- 
posal even remotely purport to deal with 
voting rights. 
¥ Here is what the other five parts would 
0: 
First, in clear contravention of the first 
amendment, it would single out and 
make a Federal crime punishable by fine 
and imprisonment the criticism of or 
disagreement with school desegregation 
orders issued by Federal judges while 
leaving untouched all other Federal 
court decrees. 

Second, it would single out and make 
a Federal crime punishable by fine and 
imprisonment flight to avoid prosecution 
after bombing a school or a church while 
leaving untouched flight to avoid prose- 
cution for even more heinous crimes like 
murder, arson, and rape. Furthermore, 
it would authorize, in clear contraven- 
tion of the sixth amendment, the trial 
of persons so accused outside the State 
and district of the alleged offense. 

Third, it would declare the school de- 
segregation decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court to be the supreme law of the land, 
contrary to the clear provision of the 
U.S. Constitution, and would authorize 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education to 
use funds from the Federal Treasury to 
bribe State and local school officials to 
comply with that decision. 

Fourth, it would empower the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education to confiscate 
school facilities constructed with any 
degree of Federal assistance for the pur- 
pose of establishing and operating in- 
tegrated schools for the children of mem- 
bers of the armed services and Federal 
employees. 

And fifth, it would establish a FEPC- 
type Federal commission with authority 
to dictate to all industries and firms do- 
ing business with the Federal Govern- 
ment whom they may hire or fire. 

Mr. President, I submit that it will be 
a gross abuse of our cherished constitu- 
tional freedoms of speech and press if 
the editors, newsmen, and commentators 
of the United States allow their personal 
feelings on the subject to influence their 
clear responsibility to see that the Ameri- 
can people are fully informed on these 
points. 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand a resolution adopted on Feb- 
ruary 26 and signed by the mayor of the 
city of Huron, S. Dak., a member of the 
South Dakota Water Resources Commis- 
sion, vice chairman of the South Dakota 
Industrial Development Expansion 
Agency, president of the James River 
Valley Flood Control Association, and 
president of the chamber of commerce 
of Huron, S. Dak. 

This resolution calls to the attention 
of Congress the need for action in con- 
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nection with the completion of the Oahe 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project, 
with special reference to the Lake Byron 
Reservoir, and the developing plans 
which should make that reservoir a mul- 
tiple purpose structure providing a va- 
riety of benefits for the people of the 
valley, and an adequate source of water 
supply for cities and communities of the 
area. 

This resolution, Mr. President, is di- 
rected to the attention of the chairmen 
of the appropriate committees of the 
Senate and of the House, but so that all 
the members of the committees, as well 
as the chairmen, may be fully advised 
of these needs, I ask unanimous consent 
at this point in the record to have the 
resolution printed, together with the let- 
ter of transmittal to me, submitted by 
Mr. Robert D. Lusk, editor and publisher 
of the Daily Plainsman of South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘THE DAILY PLAINSMAN, 
Huron, S. Dak., February 27, 1960. 
Senator KARL MUNDT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear KARL: I am enclosing herewith a copy 
of the resolution passed last night at a 
meeting which was held here to honor Mr. 
Bruce Johnson, newly appointed director of 
region 6 of the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
to further promote the Lake Byron Reser- 
voir program as well as other features of 
the Missouri River development program in 
North and South Dakota. 

There is mounting enthusiasm throughout 
the James River Valley for early action on 
this huge program and particularly for quick 
action on the Lake Byron first phase of the 
program. 

We greatly appreciate all that you have 
done in this behalf and hope that more real 
progress can be made in the near future. 

Let us know whatever you feel we can do 
to help you in furthering this worthy plan. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 
Robert D. LUSK., 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation is 
completing a feasibility report on the Oahe 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project; and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers is engaged 
in an investigation of flood control needs 
and possibilities of the James River and its 
tributaries, and the Corps of Engineers has 
been specifically requested to study the 
Lake Byron project; and 

Whereas the Soil Conservation Service is 
engaged in the planning of watershed proj- 
ree on some tributaries of the James River; - 

Whereas the city of Huron and other cities 
are in dire need of municipal water supplies 
in the James River Valley; and 

Whereas the urban and rural people in 
the James River Valley need flood protection 
for urban and rural properties; and 

Whereas irrigation, domestic and stock 
water supplies are vitally needed in the 
James River Valley; and 

Whereas low flow season pollution is a seri- 
ous health and nuisance problem; and 

Whereas the above programs of the Fed- 
eral agencies offer opportunities for allevia- 
tion of the water supply and flood problems 
in the James River Valley and also may 
provide recreational, fish and wildlife, re- 
charge of ground waters, maintenance of 
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Jake levels and other vital benefits through- 
out the James River Valley; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation has 
completed the feasibility report for the Gar- 
yison diversion unit, Missourl River Basin 
project, such report has been submitted to 
the Congress and this project is a vitally 
needed part of the multiple purpose Missouri 
River Basin development: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by representatives of the city of 
Huron, the Huron Chamber of Commerce, the 
city of Mitchell, the Mitchell Chamber of 
Commerce, the James River Valley Flood 
Control Association, the South Dakota Water 
Resources Commission, meeting in Huron on 
Friday, February 26, 1960, That the follow- 
ing developments be expedited in every way 
possible: 

1. That the three Federal construction 
agencies develop their phases of work in the 
James River Valley to the end that one mul- 
tiple purpose project will be forthcoming 
with all dispatch; for the entire James River 
Valley; 

2. That the Lake Byron stage of the Oahe 
unit, Missouri River Basin project be planned 
immediately on a full multiple purpose proj- 
ect basis by all agencies concerned, that the 
Lake Byron project be submitted for authori- 
zation to Congress at the earliest opportunity 
and that appropriations for construction of 
the Lake Byron project as an initial stage 
of the Oahe unit be provided as soon as pos- 
sible; 

3. That authorization of the Garrison di- 
version unit of the Missouri River Basin 
project be expedited by Congress in every 
way possible; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be forwarded 
to the chairmen of the Public Works, the 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Agriculture and 
Appropriations Committees of the Senate, 
the chairmen of the Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Interior and Insular Affairs, and Appro- 
priations Committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that those signing this reso- 
lution forward copies to Members of Con- 
gress, Federal agencies concerned, to South 
Dakota organizations and others solicitating 
the support of all toward the objectives of 
this resolution. 

R. B. Matson, 
Mayor, City of Huron, S. Dak. 
E. M. BRADY, 

Member, South Dakota Water Re- 
sources Commission. 

CARL J. ODEGARD, 

Vice Chairman, South Dakota 
Industrial Development Expan- 
sion Agency. 

ROBERT D. LUSK, 

President, James River Valley Flood 
Control Association. 

James H. RUDDY, 

President, Chamber of Commerce, 
Huron, S. Dak. 


CORRECTIONS OF THE RECORD 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
ton in the chair). The Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Are we still in the 
morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are 
still in the morning hour. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is it appropriate to 
ask unanimous consent that the perma- 
nent REcorp may be corrected? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such a 
request is in order. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. And if the unani- 
mous-consent request is denied, would 
it be in order to move that the perma- 
nent Record be corrected? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that if the request for 
unanimous consent is denied, it is in 
order to do it by motion, provided it is 
done during the morning hour. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Provided it is done 
during the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. During 
the morning business, the Chair is in- 
formed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I inquire fur- 
ther, Mr. President, that if such a motion 
is made, would such a motion be de- 
batable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that there is nothing 
in the rules providing that it would not 
be debatable; therefore, the answer to 
the Senator’s question would be yes, it 
would be debatable. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would be de- 
batable. For how long a time, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that unless there is 
adjournment by the Senate, the morn- 
ing business continues and that there 
is no limit on the time for debate or on 
such a motion unless the Senate ad- 
journs. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, if 
I understand the Chair correctly, if such 
a procedure should become necessary 
and be followed, then debate would be 
in order on such a motion until such 
time as the Senate either recessed or 
adjourned; am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, unless some other disposition is 
made of the motion, such as to lay on 
the table or some other disposition. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
hope there will be no objection to the 
request which I now submit for correc- 
tion of the permanent Recorp, on Friday, 
February 26, I addressed the Senate in 
regard to a bill, S. 1617, Calendar No. 
397, which is a bill that does relate in one 
instance, at least in one element of it, 
to civil rights, the right of certain people 
to vote, a bill to provide for the adjust- 
ment of the legislative jurisdiction exer- 
cised by the United States over lands in 
the several States used for Federal pur- 
poses. 

In my remarks, Mr. President, I quoted 
extensively from a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the committee by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Inadvertently, how- 
ever, the Recorp as printed carried a 
large part of the Department of Justice’s 
memorandum as original text of my 
speech, and that is incorrect. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the permanent Recorp be corrected 
on pages 3610 and 3611 so that the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the correction will be made, 


“FOLKWAYS OF THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
am sure many persons may disagree 
with me; but I feel that the Senate of 
the United States, like any other human 
institution, must be willing to take a 
frank, clear-eyed look at itself if it is 
to grow and develop to meet the enor- 
mous demands of a government, a na- 
tion, and a world which are growing in 
complexity and size daily. 

I believe all Senators can gain from 
healthy and cold-eyed introspection 
concerning the quality of the job we 
are doing. 

With this in mind, I offer for the 
perusal of Senators an article published 
in the December issue of the American 
Political Science Review, studying what 
the author calls “The Folkways of the 
United States Senate.” 

There is much in this article with 
which I profoundly disagree. I partic- 
ularly oppose the fundamental stress on 
organization, going-along, and accom- 
modating, without any real evaluation 
of the moral force or direction which 
should be the driving genius of any 
legislative body in a democratic republic. 
This article constitutes far too much of 
the kind of analysis which might be 
given a factory organization or an army 
regiment. The real juice and force, 
the zest and zeal are not there. 

As one example, some of the greatest 
Senators who have served here would 
probably rate, generally, low on the 
standards developed in this article. 

With all these weaknesses, however, 
there is more healthy and honest exam- 
ination of the Senate in this article 
than in any other I have read recently. 
I found it extremely useful, and I be- 
lieve many other Senators may also. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article, written 
by Donald Matthews, of the University 
of North Carolina, entitled “The Folk- 
ways of the United States Senate,” pub- 
lished in the December 1959 American 
Political Science Review, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe FOLKWAYS or THE U.S. SENATE: CON- 
FORMITY TO GROUP NORMS AND LEGISLATIVE 
EFFECTIVENESS + 
(By Donald R. Matthews, University of 

North Carolina) 

The Senate of the United States, we are 

told, is a club. The image, while hope- 


1 This article draws upon a larger work en- 
titled “United States Senators and Their 
World,” presently nearing completion. The 
entire study has been made possible by a 
fellowship and a grant-in-aid from the So- 
cial Science Research Council. This paper 
was presented at the 1958 Annual Meeting 
of the Southern Political Science Associa- 
tion, held at Gatlinburg, Tenn., November 
6-8, 1958. I wish to thank the members of 
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lessly imprecise and occasionally quite mis- 
leading, does have at least one advantage: 
it underscores the fact that there are un- 
written but generally accepted and infor- 
mally enforced norms of conduct in the 
Chamber. These folkways influence the be- 
havior of Senators to a degree and in direc- 
tions not yet fully understood. “There is 
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simile) has recently said. “It’s just like 
living in a small town.” And, as in small- 
town life, so too in the Senate there are 
occasional careers to be made out of de- 
liberate nonconformity, sometimes only 
skindeep, but sometimes quite thorough- 
going 


Political scientists know this in a general 
way. But, judging from the dearth of litera- 
ture on the subject, they have deemed legis- 
lative folkways either unworthy of their at- 
tention or beyond their analytic powers.“ 
Journalists and legislators—close observers 
and participants—are acutely aware of their 
importance, and have written about the 
Senate’s folkways. While some of their 
efforts have shown real insight,“ most such 
writings merely reaffirm the existence of the 
norms without telling us what they are 
about. Thus, most of the basic questions 
about the folkways of the Senate, and other 
legislative bodies, remain unanswered. 
What, specifically, do the unwritten rules 
say? Why do they exist? In what ways do 
they influence the behavior of Senators? 
How, concretely, are they enforced? What 
kinds of Senators obey the folkways? Which 
ones do not, and why? What are the po- 
litical consequences of the folkways? 

These are difficult questions for an out- 
sider to analyze. Only those who have served 
in the Senate—and perhaps not even all of 
them—are likely to grasp the folkways in all 
their complexity. Yet, if we are ever to 
understand the behavior of legislators, a 
beginning must be made in the systematic 
analysis of the subject. This article, based 
on several months of close personal observa- 
tion and interviewing of Senators, congres- 
sional staff members, lobbyists, and Capitol 
Hill journalists, is such an attempt.* 


the panel Frederic N. Cleaveland, William 
Havard, Abraham Holtzman, Avery Leiser- 
son, and Walter B. Stults for their com- 
ments and suggestions, several of which 
have been incorporated in the present 
version. 

2The most significant recent exceptions 
are R. K. Huitt, The Morse Committee As- 
signment Controversy: A Study in Senate 
Norms,“ this review, vol. 51 (June 1957), 
pp. 313-329; C. Melnik and N. Leites, The 
House Without Windows (Evanston: Row, 
Peterson, 1958); C. E. Gilbert, Problems of 
a Senator: A Study of Legislative Behavior,” 
unpublished Ph. D. thesis, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1955. 

*The best of these is W. S. White, “Cita- 
del: The Story of the U.S. Senate” (New 
York, 1957) but see also the same author's 
“The Taft Story” (New York, 1954); Jerry 
Voorhis, “Confessions of a Congressman” 
(Garden City, 1947); Jon F. KENNEDY, 
“Profiles in Courage” (New York, 1956), ch. 
1; G. W. Pepper, “In the Senate” (Philadel- 
25 University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1930). 

*Most of the interviews were conducted in 
W. between January and September 
1956. A few followup interviews were held 
during 1958. While the Senators, staff mem- 
bers, lobbyists, and journalists interviewed 
were in no sense “samples” of these groups, 
a strenuous and generally successful effort 
was made to interview rough cross sections 
of each. On the whole, however, high rap- 
port was deemed more desirable, given the 
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T. APPRENTICESHIP 


The first rule of Senate behavior—and the 
one most widely recognized off the Hill—is 
that new Members are expected to serve an 
unobtrusive apprenticeship. 

The freshman Senator’s subordinate status 
is impresesd upon him in many ways. He 
receives the committee assignments the 
other Senators do not want. The same is 
true of his office suite and his seat in the 
Chamber. In committee rooms he is assigned 
to the end of the table. He is expected to do 
more than his share of the thankless and 
boring tasks of the Senate, such as presiding 
over the floor debate or serving on his party’s 
Calendar Committee. According to the folk- 
ways of the Senate, the freshman is to ac- 
cept such treatment as a matter of course. 

Moreover, the new Senator is expected to 
keep his mouth shut, not to take the lead in 
floor fights, to listen and to learn. “Like 
children,” one freshman said in the Capitol 
Hill cliche, “we should be seen and not 
heard.” Just how long this often painful 
silence must be maintained is not clear, but 
it is certainly wiser for a freshman to post- 
pone his maiden efforts on the floor too long 
than to appear overly aggressive. Ideally 
perhaps, he should wait until pushed re- 
luctantly to the fore. 

“I attended the floor debates and voted 
for a year without giving a single speech,” 
a senior Senator said with pride. “Finally, 
one day, a matter came up with which I had 
had considerable experience in the House. 
My part in it had gotten some publicity. 
— leaned over to me and said, ‘——, are 
you going to speak on this?’ I said, ‘No.’ 
‘You know a great deal about this,’ he re- 
plied, ‘I think you should speak.’ I answered 
that I had not prepared a speech and that 
I would rather not speak on the bill. ‘Look,’ 
he said, ‘I’m going to get the floor and ask 
you a question about this bill. Then you will 
have to speak.’ And that’s how I made my 
first speech in the Senate.“ 

Freshmen are also to show re- 
spect for their elders (“You may think you 
are smarter than the older fellows, but after 
a time you find that this is not true”) and 
to seek their advice (“Keep on asking for 
advice, boy,” the committee chairman told 
me. That's the way to get ahead around 
here”). And they are encouraged to con- 
centrate on developing an acquaintanceship 
in the Senate.” (“Young Senators should 
make a point of getting to know the other 


exploratory nature of the study, than a 
highly “representative” but uncommunica- 
tive group of respondents. 

The interviews were of the “focused” type. 
No formal interview schedule was used, but 
standardized topics were raised in each in- 
terview as time allowed. The interviews 
varied in length from about 15 minutes to 
several hours. Notes were not taken during 
the course of the interview but were written 
up immediately thereafter as nearly verba- 
tim as possible. All quotations not other- 
wise cited are from these interviews; when 
not otherwise indicated in the text the quo- 
tations are from an interview with a past or 
present Member of the Senate. All respond- 
ents were assured that their remarks would 
not be attributed to them. 

Readers of this Review need not be told 
that these interviewing lures are far 
from ideal. But even if feasible on Capitol 
Hill, systematic surveys, using highly struc- 
tured interviews and a representative sample 
of respondents, are most fruitful when vari- 
ables are well identified and when all types 
of respondents are likely to be equally co- 
operative. Neither condition held in this 
case. This suggested that greater payoffs 
might be achieved by the less rigorous inter- 
viewing methods used. 
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Senators. This isn’t very hard: there are 
only 95 of them. And if the other Senators 
know and like you, it increases your effective- 
ness.“ 

The freshman who does not accept his 
lot as a temporary but very real second- 
class Senator is met with thinly veiled hos- 
2 For instance, one oldtimer tells this 

y: 

“When I came to the Senate, I sat next to 
Senator Borah. A few months later, he had 
a birthday. A number of the older men got 
up and made brief, laudatory speeches about 
it. Borah was pleased. Then a freshman 
Senator—one who had only been in the 
Chamber 3 or 4 months—got to his feet and 
started on a similar eulogy. He was an ex- 
cellent speaker. But between each of his 
laudatory references to Borah, Borah loudly 
whispered, That s——, that ——.“ He 
didn’t dislike the speaker, personally. He 
just didn’t feel that he should speak so 
soon.” 

Even so, the veterans in the Senate re- 
mark, rather wistfully, that the practice of 
serving an apprenticeship is on the way out. 
And, to some extent, they are undoubtedly 
correct. The practice seems to have begun 
before the popular election of Senators and 
the exigencies of the popularly elected oM- 
cial have placed it under considerable strain. 
As one very senior Senator (whose service 
extends back almost to the days before popu- 
lar election) ruefully explained: “A new 
Senator today represents millions of people. 
He feels that he has to do something to make 
a record from the start.” 

But this judgment is also colored by the 
tendency in any group for the oldtimers to 
feel that the younger generation is going to 
hell in a handbasket. To the present-day 
freshman in the Senate, the period of ap- 
prenticeship is very real and very confining, 
“It reminds me a little of Hell Week in col- 
lege,” one of them remarked. Indeed, the 
nostalgic talk of the older Senators about 
the unhappy lot of the freshman in the good 
old days is one way the senior Senators keep 
the younger men in their place. One fresh- 


to Senator George, then dean of the Senate. 
Thinking that he should make polite con- 
versation, the freshman asked the 
patriarch what major changes had taken 
place in the Senate during his long service. 
Senator George replied, “Freshmen didn’t use 
to talk so much.” 
Tr. LEGISLATIVE WORK 


“There are two kinds of Congressmen— 
show horses and workhorses. If you want 
to get your name in the paper, be a show 
horse. If you want to gain the respect of 
your colleagues, keep quiet and be a work- 
horse.” “ 

Senator Cart. HAYDEN, of Arizona, remem- 
bers being told this when he first came to 
the Congress many years ago. It is still true. 

The great bulk of the Senate’s work is 
highly detailed, dull, and politically unre- 
warding, According to the folkways of the 
Senate, it is to these tasks that a Senator 
ought to devote a major share of his time, 
energy, and thought, Those who follow this 
rule are the Senators most respected by their 
colleagues. Those who do not carry their 
share of the legislative burden or who appear 
to subordinate this responsibility to a quest 
for publicity and personal advancement are 
held in disdain. 

This results in an, at first, puzzling dis- 
parity between the prestige of Senators in- 
side and outside the Senate. Some of the 
men most highly by their peers 
are quite unknown except on the Hill and in 


Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Feb. 19, 1956. 
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their own States; others whose names are 
household words are thought to be second- 
raters and slackers* The words used to de- 
scribe those Senators who seem to slight 
their legislative duties are harsh —“grand- 
standers,” “demagogues,” “headline hunters,” 
“publicity seekers,” “messiahs.” They are 
said to do nothing but “play to the gal- 
leries,” to suffer from “laziness” and ver- 
bal diarrhea” and “not to be team players.” 
It is even occasionally hinted that they are 
mentally or emotionally deranged. 

But this does not mean that all publicity 
is undesirable. It takes publicity to get, and 
stay, elected. And this publicity, so long 
as it does not interfere with the performance 
of legislative duties, is considered necessary 
and desirable. Nor is there any objection 
to publicity calculated to further the cause 
of a program or policy; or to publicity which 
flows from a Senator’s position or perform- 
ance. But the Senate folkways do prescribe 
that a Senator place first priority upon be- 
ing a legislator. Everything else, including 
his understandable desire for personal and 
political publicity, must be secondary to this 
aspect of his job. 


III. SPECIALIZATION 


According to the folkways of the Senate, 
a Senator should not try to know something 
about every bill that comes before the Cham- 
ber or try to be active on a wide variety of 
measures. Rather, he ought to specialize, to 
focus his energies and attention on the rela- 
tively few matters that come before his 
committees or that directly and immediately 
affect his State. “When you come to the 
Senate,” one administrative assistant said, 
“you have to decide which street corner you 
are going to fight on.” 

In part, at least, Senators ought to spe- 
cialize because they must: “Thousands of 
bills come before the Senate each Congress. 
If some Senator knows the fine details of 
more than half a dozen of them, I’ve never 
heard of him.” Even Robert A. Taft, who 
won much of his legislative reputation by 
his phenomenal mastery of the details of 
bills on the floor could not escape the rule, 
and generally let foreign affairs alone. And 
even when a Senator restricts his attention 
to his committee work, the job is more than 
one man can do. 

“I belong to 12 or 13 committees and sub- 
committees,” one vigorous, young Senator 
says, “It’s physically impossible to give them 
all the attention I should. So I have picked 
out two or three subcommittees in which I 
am especially interested and have concen- 
trated on them. I believe that this is the 
usual practice around here.” 

The relatively few Senators who have re- 
fused to specialize agree. One of these, a 
relatively young man of awesome energy, 
says: “I'll be perfectly frank with you. Being 
active on as wide a range of issues as I have 
been is a man-killing job. In a few years, 
I suspect that I will be active on many fewer 
issues. I came down here a young man and 
Im gradually petering out.” 

But the limits of human endurance are 
not the only reason why a Senator should 
specialize. By restricting his attention to 
matters concerning his committee work and 
his home State, the Senator is concentrat- 
ing on the two things he should know best: 
“a Senator should not make a speech unless 
he has something to say.” Only through 
specialization can he know more about a 


Cf. Harry S. Truman’s comments: 1 
learned [upon entering the Senate] * * * 
that the estimates of the various Members 
which I formed in advance were not always 
accurate. I soon found that, among my 95 
colleagues, the real business of the Senate 
was carried on by unassuming and conscien- 
tious men, not by those who managed to 
get the most publicity” (New York Times, 
Oct. 3, 1955). 
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subject than his colleagues and thus make 
a positive contribution to the operation of 
the chamber. 

Moreover, speaking too much tends to de- 
crease a Senator’s legislative impact. “Look 
at,“ one of them said. “He came in here 
with his mouth open and hasn’t closed it 
yet. After a while, people stop listening.” 
Furthermore, a Senator who is too active 
outside of his specialty may destroy his in- 
fluence within his area of special compe- 
tence. 

“When , one of my best friends in 
the Senate, came here he was known as an 
expert on , and they used to listen to 
him as such. But then he began talking 
on many other different issues as well. He 
was somehow driven to express himself on 
many different issues. As a result, he lost 
some of his effectiveness on matters 
as well as on the other issues to which he 
addressed himself.” 

Thus, almost all the Senators are agreed 
that the really effective Senators are those 
who speak only on the subjects they have 
been dealing with at close quarters, not 
those who are on their feet on almost every 
subject all the time 

Why this pressure for specialization? Why 
does this folkway exist? Two chief reasons 
may be suggested. The formal rules of the 
Senate provide for what amounts to un- 
limited debate. Even with the folkways 
limiting the activity of freshmen, discour- 
aging “playing the galleries,” and encourag- 
ing specialization, the Senate moves with 
glacial speed. If many more Senators took 
full advantage of their opportunities for de- 
bate and discussion, the tempo of action 
would be further slowed. The specialization 
folkway helps make it possible for the Sen- 
ate to stop talking and act. 

Moreover, modern legislation is complex 
and technical. It comes before the Senate 
in crushing quantity. The committee sys- 
tem and specialization—in a word, a division 
of labor within the chamber—increase ex- 
pertise and decrease the average Senator’s 
workload to something approaching manage- 
able proportions. When a Senator refuses 
to “go along” with specialization, he not only 
challenges the existing power structure, but 
also decreases the expert attention which 
legislative measures receive. 


Iv. COURTESY 


The Senate exists to solve problems, to 
grapple with conflicts. Sooner or later, the 
hot, emotion-laden issues of our time come 
before it. Moreover, Senators as a group are 
ambitious and egocentric men, chosen 
through an electoral battle in which a talent 
for invective, righteous indignation, “mud- 
slinging” and “engaging in personalities” are 
often assets. Under these circumstances, 
one might reasonably expect a great deal of 
manifest personal conflict and competition 
in the Senate. Such conflict does exist, but 
its sharp edges are blunted by the felt need— 
expressed in the Senate folkways—for 
courtesy. 

A cardinal rule of Senate behavior is that 
political disagreements should not influence 
personal feelings. This is not an easy task; 
for as one Senator said, “It’s hard not to 
call a man a liar when you Know that he is 
one.” 

Fortunately, a number of the Chamber's 
formal rules and conventions make it pos- 
sible for the Senator to approximate this 
ideal—at least so far as overt behavior is 
concerned. The selection of committee 
members and chairmen on the basis of their 
seniority neatly bypasses a potential cause 
of grave dissension in the Senate.“ The rules 


tProvidence (R.) Evening Journal, Feb. 


8, 1956. 
8 See George Goodwin, Jr., “The Seniority 
System in Congress,” this Review, vol. 53 


(June 1959), pp. 412-436, 
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prohibit the questioning of a colleague’s mo- 
tives or the criticism of another State. All 
remarks made on the floor are, technically, 
addressed to the Presiding Officer: “Mr. Presi- 
dent * * serves as a psychological bar- 
rier between antagonists. Senators are 
expected to address each other not by name 
but by title—Earle C. Clements does not dis- 
agree with Irving M. Ives but rather the 
senior Senator from Kentucky disagrees with 
the senior Senator from New York. 

Sometimes the Senators’ efforts to achieve 
verbal impersonality become ludicrous in 
their stilted formality: 

“Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator from 
Texas does not have any objection, and the 
Senator from Texas wishes the Senator from 
California to know that the Senator from 
Texas knew the Senator from California did 
not criticize him.“ 9 

Few opportunities to praise a colleague 
publicly are missed in the Senate. Senators 
habitually refer to each other as “The dis- 
tinguished Senator from or “The 
able Senator from ." Birthdays, an- 
niversaries, reelection, or retirement from 
the Senate, and the approach of adjourn- 
ment are seized as opportunities for 
swapping praises. Sometimes, on these oc- 
casions, the sentiment is as thick as Senate 
bean soup. The following recent example 
was uttered on the Senate floor and duly 
printed in the Rrconp: 

“Mr. JoHNSON of Texas. Mr. President, if 
the Senate will indulge me, I should like the 
attention of Members of both sides of the 
aisle for a bipartisan announcement of con- 
siderable importance. It involves the minor- 
ity leader, the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. Knowland]. 

“For many years, I have been closely asso- 
ciated with the Senator from California. 
Like every Member of this Chamber—on 
either side of the aisle—I have found him 
to be able, patriotic, courteous, and thought- 
ful. 

“But I wonder how many of my colleagues 
know that he is also a five-time winner in 
the contest for the proudest granddaddy in 
the Senate? 

“His fifth victory was chalked up last 
Monday when Harold W. Jewett II discovered 
America. Anybody who has found buttons 
lying on the floor in front of the minority 
leader’s desk in the past few days can know 
now that they popped right off Bill Know- 
land’s shirt.” ” 

This kind of behavior—avoilding personal 
attacks on colleagues, striving for imperson- 
ality by divorcing the self from the office, 
butteringup the opposition by extending 
unsolicited compliments—is thought by the 
Senators to pay off in legislative results.“ 
Personal attacks, unnecessary unpleasant- 
ness, pursuing a line of thought or action 
that might embarrass a colleague needlessly, 
are all thought to be self-defeating—“after 
all, your enemies on one issue may be your 
friends on the next.” Similar considera- 
tions also suggest the undesirability of ex- 
cessive partisanship. 

“I want to be able to pick up votes from 
the other side of the aisle [one Republican 
said]. I hope that a majority of the Repub- 
licans will vote for anything I sponsor. But 
always some of them are going to have spe- 
cial problems that impel them to vote 
against the party.” 


? CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 24, 1956, vol. 
102, pt. 5, p. 6871. References here and herein 
are to the daily edition. 

20 Ibid., June 13, 1956, pp. 9147—9148. 

u Cf. ibid., June 11, 1956, p. 8990: 

“Mr. HT. Mr. President, although I 
greatly love the Senator from Illinois, and 
although he has been very generous toward 
me in his remarks on the bill—— 

“Mr. Douctas. I had hoped I would soften 
up the Senator from Alabama. [Laughter]." 
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They also suggest, despite partisan differ- 
ences, that one Senator should hesitate to 
cam: against another. 

“The fellows who go around the country 
demagoguing and calling their fellow Sena- 
tors names are likely to be ineffective Sena- 
tors. It’s just human nature that the other 
Senators will not cooperate with them un- 
less they have to.” 

In private, Senators are frequently cyni- 
cal about this courtesy. They say that “it 
doesn’t mean a thing,” that it is “every 
man for himself in the Senate,” that some 
of their colleagues no more should be Sen- 
ators than I should be Pope,” that it is “Just 
custom.” Senator Barkley’s advice to the 
freshman Senator—if you think a colleague 
stupid, refer to him as “the able, learned 
and distinguished Senator,” but if you know 
he ts stupid, refer to him as “the very able, 
learned, and distinguished Senator’—is of- 
ten quoted." But despite its blatant hypoc- 
risy, the practice persists. And after serv- 
ing in the Senate for a period of years most 
Senators grow to appreciate it. 

“I well remember [one Republican says] 
that early in my service I gave a burlesque 
touch to this formal courtesy. A little later 
Senator Alben Barkley, then Democratic floor 
leader, came over and gently suggested that 
the longer I stayed in the Senate, the more 
I would appreciate senatorial co . Sen- 
ator Barkley was correct in his predic- 
tion.” 4 

Another Senator explained: “You quickly 
discover that political self-preservation dic- 
tates at least a semblance of friendship. And 
then before you know it, you really are 
friends. It is rather like the friendships 
that might develop within a band of out- 
laws. You all hang together or you all hang 
separately.” 

Courtesy, far from being a meaningless 
custom as some Senators seem to think it 
is, permits competitors to cooperate. The 
chaos which ensues when the folkway is ig- 
nored testifies to its vital function. 

v. RECIPROCITY 

Every Senator, at one time or another, is 
in a position to help out a colleague. The 
folkways of the Senate hold that a Senator 
ought to provide this assistance—and that 
he be repaid in kind. 

“A man gets elected to the Senate on some 
kind of platform. He has made some prom- 
ises or pledges that he will get this or that 
thing done. Then he gets down here and 
finds that nobody else gives a damn about his 
projects. What can he do? He either must 
back down on his promises or begin log- 
rolling. At first, I was pretty cynical when 
I found this was necessary. But then I real- 
ized that this was the kind of compromise 
necessary to govern a Nation like this.” 

The most important aspect of this pattern 
of reciprocity is, no doubt, the trading of 
votes. Occasionally, this is exhibited for all 
to see. The following exchange, for exam- 
ple, took place during a 1956 debate on acre- 
age allotments for burley tobacco: 

“Mr. Lancer. We do not raise any tobacco 
in North Dakota, but we are interested in 
the tobacco situation in Kentucky, and I 
hope the Senator will support us in secur- 
ing assistance for the wheat growers in our 
State. 

“Mr, CLEMENTS. I think the Senator will 
find that my support will be 100 percent. 

“Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, will my col- 
league from Kentucky yield? 

“Mr, CLEMENTS, I yield. 


2 Alben W. Barkley, That Reminds Me” 
(Garden City, 195), p. 255. 

u Ralph E. Flanders, “What Alls the Sen- 
ate?” the New York Times magazine, May 
9, 1954, p. 62. 
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“Mr. BARKLEY. The colloquy just had con- 
firms and justifies the Woodrow Wilsonian 
doctrine of open covenants openly arrived at. 
[Laughter.}” 44 

Usually, however, this kind of bargain is 
either made by implication or in private. 
Senator DovcLas, of Illinois, who tried un- 
successfully to combat the system, has 
analyzed the way in which a public works 
appropriations bill is passed: 

“This bill is built up out of a whole sys- 
tem of mutual accommodations in which 
the favors are widely distributed, with the 
implicit promise that no one will kick over 
the applecart; that if Senators do not object 
to the bill as a whole, they will ‘get theirs.” 
It is a process, if I may use an inelegant ex- 
pression, of mutual backscratching and 
mutual logrolling. 

“Any Member who tries to buck the sys- 
tem is only confronted with an impossible 
amount of work in trying to ascertain the 
relative merits of a given project; and any 
Member who does ascertain them, and who 
feels convinced that he is correct, is unable 
to get an individual project turned down 
because the Senators from the State in 
which the project is located, and thus is 
benefiting, naturally will oppose any objec- 
tion to the project; and the other Members 
of the Senate will feel that they must sup- 
port the Senators in question, because if 
they do not do so, similar appropriations for 
their own States at some time likely will be 
called into question.” * 

Of course, all bills are not passed as the 
result of such implicit or explicit “deals.” 

On the other hand, this kind of bargain- 
ing (or “logrolling” or “backscratching” or 
“trading off —phrases with pejorative con- 
notations indicating the public’s attitude 
toward these practices) is not confined to 
the trading of votes. Indeed, it is no ex- 

tion to say that reciprocity is a way 
of life in the Senate. 

“My boss [one highly experienced assist- 
ant says] will—if it doesn’t mean anything 
to him—do a favor for any other Senator. 
It doesn’t matter who he is. It’s not a 
matter of friendship, it’s just a matter of I 
won't be an S. O. B. if you won't be one.” 

This implicit bargain explains much of the 
behavior of Senators. Each of them has 
vast power under the Chamber's rules. A 
single Senator, for example, can slow the 
Senate almost to a halt by systematically 
objecting to all unanimous consent requests. 
A few, by exercising their right to filibuster, 
can block the passage of all bills. Or a 
single Senator could sneak almost any piece 
of legislation through the Chamber by acting 
when floor attendance is sparse and by tak- 
ing advantage of the looseness of the Cham- 
ber rules. But while these and other similar 
poras always exist as a potential threat, 

thing to the outside observer 
is ie that they are rarely utilized. The spirit 
of reciprocity results in much, if not most, 
of the Senators’ actual power not being 
exercised. For if a Senator does push his 
formal powers to the limit, he has broken 
the implicit bargain and can expect, not 
cooperation from his colleagues, but only 
retaliation in kind. 

“A man in the Senate has just as much 
power as he has the sense to use. For this 
very reason he has to be careful to use it 
properly or else he will incur the wrath of 
his colleagues.” 

To play this game properly and effectively 
requires tolerance and an understanding of 
the often unique problems and divergent 
views of other Senators. 


1 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 16, 1956, 
vo. — pt. 2, p. 2645. 
Ibid., June 13, 1956, p. 9153. 
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“No man (one highly placed staff assistant 
says) can really be successful in the Senate 
until he has adopted a national point of 
view. Learning what the other Senators’ 
problems are and working within this frame- 
work to pass legislation gives him this out- 
look, If he assumes that everyone thinks 
and feels the same way he and his con- 
peel sig do, he will be an ineffective legis- 

tor.“ 

It demands, too, an ability to calculate 
how much credit a Senator builds up with 
a colleague by doing him a favor or going 
along. For if a Senator expects too little 
in return, he has sold himself and his con- 
stituents short. If he expects too much, he 
will soon find that to ask the impossible 
is fruitless and that there are some things a 
Senator just can’t do in return for help 
from you. Finally, this mode of procedure 
requires that a Senator live up to his end 
of the bargain—no matter how implicit the 
bargain may have been. “You don't have 
to make these commitments,” one Senator 
said, “and if you keep your mouth shut 
you are often better off; but if you do make 
them, you had better live up to them.” 

These are subtle skills. Some men do not 
have them in sufficient quantity to be suc- 
cessful at this sort of bargaining. A few 
take the view that these practices are im- 
moral and refuse, with some display of 
righteous indignation, to play the game that 
way. But this, according to the Senate 
folkways, is the way a Senator ought to 
behave. 


VI. INSTITUTIONAL PATRIOTISM 


Most institutions demand an emotional 
investment from their members. The Sen- 
ate is no exception. Senators are expected 
to believe that they belong to the greatest 
legislative and deliberative body in the 
world. They are expected to be a bit sus- 
picious of the President and the bureau- 
crats and just a little disdainful of the 
House. They are expected to revere the 
Senate's personnel, organization and folk- 
ways and to champion them to the outside 
world, 

And most of them do, whether out of 
conviction or for the good of the order. 
“The most remarkable group that I have 
ever met anywhere,” “the most able and 
intelligent body of men that it * * * has 
been my fortune to meet,” “the best 
men in political life today”; thus do Sen- 
ators typically describe their colleagues.“ 
The Senate as an institution is usually de- 
scribed in similar superlatives.” 

A Senator whose emotional commitment 
to Senate ways appears to be less than total 
is suspect. One who brings the Senate as 
an institution or Senators as a class into 
public disrepute invites his own destruction 
as an effective legislator. One who seems 
to be using the Senate for the purposes of 
self-advertisement and advancement ob- 
viously does not belong. Senators are, as 
a group, fiercely protective of and highly 
patriotic about the Senate, 

This, after all, is not a great deal different 
from the school spirit of P.S. 34, or the 


1# William Benton “For Distinguished Sery- 
ice in Congress,” the New York Times maga- 
zine, July 24, 1955, p. 38; Ralph E. Flanders, 
op. cit., p. 13. 

This “institutional patriotism” extends 
down to the staff level. For example, one 
staff member said in the course of an in- 
terview: “I’m an apologist for the Senate 
and Senators. When I came here I thought 
just like the normal academic “liberal” that 
the Senate was bumbling and incompetent, 
that Senators were strictly from Kokomo 
and that if you wanted something done you 
had to go to the executive branch. Well, all 
that is a lot of stuff. It’s just not true.” 
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morale of a military outfit, or the fight of 
a football team. But, as we shall see, its 
political consequences are substantial. For 
some Senators are in a better position than 
others to develop this emotional attach- 
ment. 


VII. INFLUENCES ON CONFORMITY 


We have seen that normative rules of con- 
duct—called here folkways—exist in the 
Senate. Moreover, we have seen that they 
perform important functions They pro- 
vide motivation for the performance of legis- 
lative duties that, perhaps, would not other- 
wise be performed. They discourage long- 
windedness in a Chamber of 100 highly 
verbal men, dependent upon publicity, and 
unrestrained by any formal limitations on 
debate. They encourage the development of 
expertise and division of labor and discour- 
age those who would challenge it. They 
soften the inevitable personal conflict of a 
legislative body so that adversaries and com- 
petitors can meet (at the very least) in an 
atmosphere of antagonistic cooperation or 
(at best) in an atmosphere of friendship 
and mutual respect. They encourage Sena- 
tors to become “compromisers” and “bar- 
gainers” and to use their substantial powers 
with caution and restraint. Without these 
folkways the Senate could hardly operate 
in anything like its present form. 

Yet they are not universally accepted or 
adhered to: indeed, there is some covert hos- 
tility toward them. If most Senators do ob- 
serve them, why don't all? This we shall 
try to explain in the following pages. 

Previous training and experience: Sena- 
tors often express pride in the fact that their 
chamber is “democratic.” 

“No matter,” one senior Senator says, 
“what you were before—a rich man or a poor 
man, a man with a good reputation or an 
unknown—you've got to prove yourself in 
the Senate. It’s what you do when you ar- 
rive and not what you've done before that 
determines the amount of respect you get 
from your colleagues.” 

Or as another has expressed it, everyone 
“must begin at the foot of the class and spell 
up.“ But it is a great deal harder for some 
men than others to start at the foot of the 
class. 

A former Governor who becomes a Sena- 
tor is often accustomed to a higher salary, 
more power and perquisites, a grander office, 
a larger staff, and more publicity than the 
freshman Senator enjoys. He is likely to find 
the pace of legislative life slow and be frus- 
trated by the necessity of cooperating with 
99 equals (most of them at first far more 
equal than he). To move from the governor- 
ship of one of the larger States to the role of 
apprentice Senator is, in the short run, a de- 
motion. The result for the one-time Gov- 
ernors is a frequent feeling of disillusion- 
ment, depression, and discouragement. 

“I moved from one world to another [a 
former Governor now in the Senate says]. 
Back home everything revolved, or seemed 
to revolve, around the Governor. I had a 
part in practically everything that happened. 
There was administration. There was pol- 
icymaking. But down here there was just 
a seat at the end of the table.“ 

At the same time, the other Senators com- 
plain that the former Governors “are the 


3 That is, the folkways contribute to the 
survival of the system without change. For 
a brilliant analysis of the promise and pit- 
falls of functional analysis see R. K. Merton, 
Social Theory and Social Structure (Glen- 
coe: The Free Press, 1949), ch. 1. 

3 Tom Connally [as told to Alfred Stein- 
berg], My Name Is Tom Connally (New York, 
1954), p. 88. 
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hardest group to handle; they come down 
here expecting to be big shots,” and that 
they often are unwilling to realize that “they 
are just one of the boys.” Some Governors, 
they feel, never make the adjustment; a 
larger number make it slowly and painfully. 

It is possible to subject this hypothesis to 
a rough empirical test. Crude indices of 
conformity can be obtained by counting the 
number of speeches Senators make and by 
determining the extent to which the bills 
they introduce are on similar or disparate 
subjects These measures of the ex-Gov- 
ernors’ floor activity and legislative special- 
ization were calculated and are compared to 
those of men elected from other offices in 
tables I and II. = 


u The number of speeches made by each 
Senator was determined by referring to the 
Index of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp for the 
83d and 84th Congresses. The number of 
speeches given by Senators serving during 
the entire 4-year period ranged from 28 to 
1,953. All Senators who gave more than 500 
speeches were ranked as high in floor speak- 
ing; those who gave from 250 to 499 speeches 
were ranked as medium; those who gave less 
than 250 speeches were ranked as low. 
(Cutting points of 200 and 400 were used to 
distinguish between the low, medium, and 
high floor speakers in individual Con- 
gresses.) 

The index of specialization was computed 
from data in the Congressional Quarterly 
Almanac by determining the proportion of 
all public bills and resolutions introduced 
by each Senator during the 83d and 84th 
Congresses that were referred to the two 
committees receiving the largest number of 
his bills and resolutions. (The “two high- 
est” rule was adopted after experimenting 
with an index based on the proportion of 
public bills and resolutions referred to com- 
mittees on which the Senator served. This 
measure had the unfortunate characteristic 
of discriminating against members of the 
Appropriations Committee and was therefore 
abandoned.) Cosponsors were ignored, ex- 
cept in the case of bills and resolutions in- 
troduced by two Senators. The index num- 
bers so obtained ranged from 0.295 to 0.95 
for the Members of the Senate serving dur- 
ing the entire 83d and 84th Congresses. 
Senators with scores below 0.50 were con- 
sidered to have low indices of specialization; 
those from 0.50 to 0.69, medium; and those 
above 0.70, high. 

Both measures have distinct limitations. 
The first entirely ignores the length of Sen- 
ate speeches, while the second is based on 
the arguable assumption that the bills and 
resolutions introduced by a Senator ade- 
quately refiect the breadth of his legislative 
interests. Moreover, the jurisdiction of 
Senate committees are sufficiently broad and 
overlapping so that two bills on different 
subjects may be referred to the same com- 
mittee while two bills with similar subjects 
may be referred to different committees. 
By assigning equal weights to all speeches 
and bills, both indices also disregard the 
fact that some speeches and some bills are 
more important than others. Despite these 
crudities, both measures seem to be as 
adequate as can be constructed from pub- 
lished data without a prohibitively high 
expenditure of time and effort. 

= The larger study upon which this article 
draws includes a full-scale analysis of the 
social backgrounds and career lines of post- 
World War II Senators. For a preliminary 
report on this analysis and a brief discussion 
of sources utilized see my “United States 
Senators and the Class Structure,” in H. 
Eulau, S. J. Eldersveld, and M. Janowitz 
(eds.), “Political Behavior: A Reader in 
Theory and Research” (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1956), pp. 184-193. 
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TABLE I.—Senator’s last public office and 
n of floor speaking (83d and 84th 
Ongs. 


Frequency of Total 
fioor speaking 
Last public office 
Governor 10 35 55 | 100 20 
U.S. Representative 0 52 48| 100 23 
State legislator. ....--- 0 33 67 | 100 6 
State executive. 17 17 67100 6 
Local oficial.. 50 50 0| 100 6 
— — 0 60 40} 100 5 
Federal executi 33 22 45 | 100 9 
— — HE 0 50 50 100 4 


Note.—The 2 floor leaders, JOHNSON (Democrat, 
Texas) and Knowland (Republican, California), have 
been omitted from this and all subsequent tables on fre- 
quency of floor speaking. A hich level of floor activity 
is an inevitable consequence of their positions and is not 
considered a breach of the folkways. 


TABLE II.—Senator’s last public office and 
index of specialization (83d and 84th 
Congs.) 


Index of special- 
ization 


In giving floor speeches during the 83d 
and 84th Congresses, the ex-Governors were 
more vocal than the former Congressmen, 
State legislators, ex-judges and men with 
no officeholding experience. The former 
local government officials and Federal execu- 
tives, on the other hand, gave even more 
floor hes than the erstwhile Governors. 
In legislative specialization, only the ex- 
judges appear to have had a narrower range 
of legislative interests than the Governors. 
Indeed, of the other Senators, only the 
former Congressmen and State legislators 
came even close to matching them in this 
respect. Thus, if our indices of conformity 
are reliable, the Governors as a group seem 
to “go along” with the Senate folkways 
fairly well. 

But it is the Governors from the larger 
States, coming to the Senate with national 
reputations, who seem to find their initial 
experiences in the Chamber especially try- 
ing. Moreover, their record for conform- 
ity to the folkways is bad. While they do 
tend to specialize quite highly, they are 
extremely active on the floor—even when 
compared to other Senators from similar 
States (table III). 


TABLE Ill.—Frequency of floor speaking of 
big-State Senators, by last public office 
(83d and 84th Congs.) 


Last public office h+ Low 
r ium| (Per- 
r- 
cent) 
G5. Representative... 20 
8. Re} Ve. 
AT other oes 38 
Nore: “Big State“ is defined as one with more than 


4,000,000 population in 1950, See note to table I. 
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There is another peculiar feature about 
the former Governors in the Senate: those 
with low seniority conform to the folkways 
more closely than those with high seniority. 
In table IV, we can see that the higher the 
seniority of the ex-Governors the more active 
they were in floor debate while just the op- 
posite is true among the former Represent- 
atives. Both the ex-Governors and ex-Repre- 
sentatives become more specialized as senior- 
ity increases, yet the former Congressmen 
with high seniority specialize considerably 
more than the high seniority Governors. 
While the numbers involved are too small to 
warrant generalization, the same pattern is 
suggested for the former local officials and 
Federal executives; those with high seniority 
conform less than the juniormen. The one- 
time judges and State legislators, on the 
other hand, seem to follow the pattern of 
Congressmen: The senior men conform more 
than the youngsters. 

Among the present crop of Senators at any 
rate, prolonged exposure to the folkways 
seems to have resulted in a high degree of 
conformity among the former Congressmen, 
State legislators and judges but not among 
former Governors, Federal executives, and 
local government officials.” 

TaBLE IV.—Last public office, frequency of 
floor speaking and index of specialization 
of Senators, by seniority level (84th Cong.) 


Percent high, 
low, floor | index of 
speaking | special- 

zation 


Last public office and 
seniority 


~ 


Low 
U.S. Representative: 
High 


Medium. 
wW 


S888 EES Sez 


= 
Honn Aane AN UNO NOD awo 


3 
ooo Boo 88 oco ooo cog oRS BRS 


Kee She 


Norx.— See note to table I. 


The amateur politicians— distinguished 
business and professional men who entered 
politics relatively late in life and became 
Senators with little political experience— 
face many of the same problems as the 
former Governors, compounded by their 
relative ignorance of political ways. One 
must learn to be a Senator and the amateurs 
have a great deal to learn. As can be seen 
in table V, they are more likely to ignore 
the folkways regarding floor activity and leg- 
islative specialization than are the profes- 
sionals. Moreover, the amateurs usually 
must learn how to be legislators in less 


* This conclusion must be treated with 
more than the usual scholarly caution. Only 
a longitudinal study or one using far more 
elaborate cross tabluation than is possible 
here can adequately isolate the effects of 
seniority on conformity to the folkways. 
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time than those who follow other career 
lines to the Senate: They are the oldest 
group of freshmen in age. 


TABLE V.—Percentage of Senator’s pre-Sen- 
ate adult life in public office, frequency of 
floor speaking and index of specialization 
(83d and 84th Congs.) 


Frequency of floor speaking 


Percent of pre-Senate 
adult years in 
public office 


Me- 
High dium] Low 
(Per- | (Per- (Per- 


cent) 
21 37 42 100 

40 to 60 percent 0 48 52 100 21 
Over 60 percent 5 35 60 | 100 


Under 40 percent. 10 31 59 100 39 
40 to 60 percent 10 43 48 100 21 
Over 69 percent 33 38 20 100 2¹ 


Nor. See note to table T, 


A relatively young man can afford to be 
patient, to devote 2 or 4 or 6 years to learning 
the ropes and climbing the seniority ladder. 
A 60-year-old man, with sufficient vigor to 
win election to the Senate and a distin- 
guished career back of him, is not so likely 
to take the long view. At any rate, a larger 
proportion of the men elected to the Senate 
relatively late in life tend to “talk too much” 
than is the case for the others (table VI). 
Thus we find a curious situation in the Sen- 
ate. The greater a man’s pre-Senate accom- 
plishments (either in or out of politics) and 
the greater his age at election, the less likely 
he is to conform. For these reasons, a sort 
of reverse snobbism is quite widespread in 
the Senate. As one oldtimer said, “We are 
skeptical of men who come to the Senate with 
big reputations.” From the standpoint of 
protecting the Senate folkways, this skep- 
ticism is justified. 


TaBLE VI.—Age at first election, appointment 
to the Senate, and frequency of floor 
speaking (83d and 84th Congs.) 


Frequency of floor speaking 


Total 
Age at first election/ Medi- 
appointment High} um | Low 
(Per- (per- (per- 
cent) | cent) | cent) | Per- Num- 


Nor. See note to table I, 


Political ambitions: Higher political am- 
bitions—and for Senators this means a de- 
sire to become either President or Vice Presi- 
dent—can also lead to nonconformity. 

First of all, strong and exalted ambitions 
are likely to lead to restiveness during the 
period of apprenticeship. A national follow- 
ing is seldom made by “being seen and not 
heard” or through faithful service on the 
District of Columbia Committee. In order 
to overcome, the highly ambitious freshman 
may resort to extreme and unsettling tactics 
as, for example, Senator KEFAUVER is thought 
by his colleagues to have done in his crime 
investigations, and Senator McCarthy cer- 
tainly did in his crusade against commu- 
nism. His legislative duties are likely to be 
neglected in the ceaseless quest for publicity 
and personal advancement. His ears are 
likely to be “* * * attuned to noises outside 
the workaday drone of the Senate Cham- 
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ber.“ And since the Senator with higher 
ambitions is almost invariably shooting for 
the Presidency, he is likely to be attuned 
to the voices of somewhat different groups 
than are most Senators. Close presidential 
elections are won and lost in the doubtful 
States containing large metropolitan popu- 
lations. Popularity in these areas is general- 
ly a prerequisite for nomination and election 
to the Presidency. Yet these very groups 
are the ones under-represented in the Senate, 
the ones most often at odds with its present 
power structure. Thus, to the extent that 
ambitious Senators anticipate the wants of 
possible future constituents, they find them- 
selves challenging the Senate status quo. 

In table VII we see that of the most ob- 
vious presidential aspirants during the 83d 
and 84th Congresses all save SYMINGTON gave 
more floor speeches than the average Senator 
and all pursued a wider range of legislative 
interests. 

It should be immediately admitted, how- 
ever, that the list of presidential aspirants 
used here is based entirely upon common re- 
port—latent presidential ambitions smolder 
in the breasts of Senators not included. 
Moreover, the list includes both floor leaders, 
and the folkways regarding floor speaking 
and specialization are necessarily and greatly 
relaxed for the incumbents of these special- 
ized positions. Finally, an occasional Sen- 
ator is able to be both a serious presidential 
candidate and a highly regarded and effective 
Senator—Senators Taft, Johnson, and Know- 
land are the most conspicuous examples 
within recent years. Yet Taft was never 
nominated, at least in part because he was a 
“Senate man.” Knowland seems to have 
found the conflict between the expectations 
of his Senate colleagues and his presidential 
amibtions too much to bear. Senator JOHN- 
son’s presidential chances appear to be low 
for somewhat the same reasons as Taft's. As 
a general rule, it seems that a man who en- 
tirely adheres to the Senate folkways has 
little chance of becoming President of the 
United States. 


TaBLE VII.—Frequency of speechmaking and 
index of specialization of active presiden- 
tial aspirants in the Senate (83d and 84th 


Congs.) 


Number | Index of 


Active presidential aspirants of special- 
speeches | ization 
Humphrey (Democrat, Minne- 

sot; 1, 528 0.32 
1, 203 A 
446 49 
359 47 
1,317 37 
5 (Democrat, Missouri). 248 43 
edian for all Senators 272 52 


Constituency problems: A third factor 
which encourages nonconformity to Senate 
folkways is a competitive two-party, or a 
large and complex, constituency. 

The political insecurity of a Senator from 
this kind of State is likely to result in a 
shortened time perspective, an eagerness to 
build a record quickly, an impatience with 
the slowness of the seniority system. The 
approved attitude for the new Senator was 
voiced by a freshman: 

“I want to be a Senator. I want to gain 
the respect of my colleagues so that I can 
represent my State better. I want to estab- 
lish a reputation as a hardworking commit- 
tee member who does his homework, who 
has integrity and good judgment rather 
than to get my name in the paper every 
morning. This is taking the long view. It 


% Douglass Cater, “Estes KEFAUVER, Most 
Willing of the Willing,” The Reporter, No- 
vember 3, 1955. p. 16. 
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takes time to establish this kind of a repu- 
tation in the Senate. It’s rather like start- 
ing a law practice in a new and small town, 
as I did in Tou can’t rush 
it.” 

A Senator whose seat is in grave danger 
is much more likely to try to “rush it” than 
one who can count on reelection unless he 
makes a major blunder, 

Table VIII seems to support this line of 
reasoning. The Senators from two-party 
States are a little more likely to be frequent 
floor speakers than those from modified one- 
party constituencies. Both are considerably 
more yocal than those from pure one-party 
States The picture of legislative specializa- 
tion is a little different. One-party State 
Senators seem to be the most specialized; 
those from modified one-party States, least 
specialized; while the Senators from two- 
party areas fall in between. 

The size and complexity of a Senator’s 
State also influence the likelihood of his 


“case work” to process, errands to run, 
mail to answer, and speeches to give back 

man from a small State; 
do this without a propor- 
tionately larger staff. He is not likely to 
have as much time for legislating as a Sena- 
tor from Nevada, Wyoming, or Delaware. The 


these States is subject to greater cross-pres- 
sures than a man representing a homo- 
geneous State with only one or two real 
issues, as, for example, has been the case for 
the Southern States. His constituents also 
expect him to be active on more issues than 
the man from the smaller and simpler State, 
and so he will be oftener tempted to chal- 
lenge the specialization folkway. And gen- 
erally he is forced to grapple with these 
problems without the benefit of substantial 
seniority, which men from closely contested, 
large and complex States seldom achieve. 


Taste VIII—Type of party system in Sen- 
ator’s State and his frequency of floor 
speaking and index of specialization 


Frequency of floor speaking 


Total 


Type of party system 
cent) cent) Num- 


cent) Per- 
cent | ber 


1 
I-part 


re 


Norte.—See note to table I and footnote 24. 


Table IX appears to reinforce this specu- 
lation: the larger in size and the more urban 
a Senator’s State, the more likely he is to be 
hyperactive on the Senate floor. Table X 
presents the relationships between the same 
two variables and legislative specialization. 
Urban State Senators seem to specialize less 
than those from rural States. The size of a 
Senator's State, however, does not seem to 
have any effect on the range of his legisla- 
tive interests. 


*The typology of State party systems is 
from A. Ramney and W. Kendall, “The 
American Party System,” this Review, vol. 
48 (June 1954), pp. 477-485. 
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Taste IX.—Size and complexity of Senator’s 


constituency and frequency of floor speak- 
ing (83d and 84th Congs.) 


Nork.—8es note to table I. 


TABLE X.—Size and complexity of Senator’s 
constituency and index of specialization 
(83d and 84th Congs.) 


der 40 
Size of State popula- 
tion (1950): 
Over 4,000, 000 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000- 
Less than 2,000,000. 


838 Ss 
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Political ideology: Senators are, of neces- 
sity, tolerant of differences of opinion. A 
Senator’s political views make less difference 
to his acceptance or lack of it by his col- 
leagues than is generally realized. Yet a 
Senator’s stance, on political issues does 
make it easier (or harder) for him to con- 
form to the folkways and thus, indirectly, 
influences his prestige and effectiveness in 
the Chamber, 

The folkways of the Senate, as we have al- 
ready seen, buttress the status quo in the 
Chamber. And the distribution of power 
within the Chamber results in generally con- 
servative policies. Thus the liberals are 
more likely to challenge Senate norms than 
the conservatives. “A reformer’s life is per- 
haps not easy anywhere,” one close observer 
of the Senate has remarked. In the Senate 
it can be both bitter and fruitless * * +» 

A man elected to the Senate as a liberal 
or progressive or reformer is under consider- 
able pressure to produce legislative results in 
a hurry. The people who voted for him are 
not likely to be happy with small favors— 
dams built, rivers , roads financed— 
but want major national legislative policy 
changed, Yet as a freshman or a junior 
Senator, and many never become anything 
else, the liberal is in no position to do this 
alone. If he gives in to the pressure for 
conformity coming from the folkways, he 
must postpone the achievement of his lib- 
eral objectives. If he presses for these objec- 
tives regardless of his junior position, he will 
become tabbed as a non-conformist, lose 


* William S. White, “Realistic Reformer 
From Tennessee,” The New York Times mag- 
agine, Mar. 4, 1956, p. 32. On the same point, 
= Jerry Voorhis, op. cit., especially at p. 
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popularity with his colleagues and, in most 
cases, his legislative effectiveness as well. 

The conservative does not face this prob- 
lem. He has committed himself to fewer 
changes in basic policies: He finds the stra- 
tegic positions in the Senate occupied by 
like-minded Senators regardless of which 
party organizes it. He is able to identify 
more strongly with the folkways of the 
Chamber and side more easily with the Con- 
gress in its running feud with a generally 
more liberal President. Nor is he, as is the 
liberal, so dependent on the support of 
broad, often unorganized groups which can 
be reached only through the mass media. At 
any rate, the liberal seems to talk consider- 
ably more and to specialize less than Sena- 
tors of different political persuasion (table 
XI). Conservatives can afford to be quiet 
and patient. Reformers—by definition— 
find it difficult to be either, 


TABLE XI.—Senators’ political ideology and 
conformity to Senate folkways (84th 
Cong.) 


Frequency of floor speaking 


Political ideology on 
(domestic issues) 


Nore.—See note to table I and footnote 26. 
VIII. CONFORMITY AND EFFECTIVENESS 


All this would be very interesting but 
not particularly important to serious stu- 
dents of politics if the Senate folkways did 
not influence the distribution of power 
within the Chamber. 

But the Senators believe, rightly or 
wrongly, that without the respect and con- 
fidence of their colleagues they can have 
little influence in the Senate. “You can't 
be effective,” they said over and over again, 
“unless you are respected—on both sides of 
the aisle.” And the safest way to obtain 
this respect is to conform to the folkways, 
to become a “real Senate man.” Those who 


* An index of conservatism-liberalism 
was constructed in the following manner, 
The rolicall voting ratings of the New Re- 
public, Oct. 15, 1956, were obtained and 
the total number of liberal votes cast by 
each Senator on domestic policy issues was 
divided by the total number of votes on the 
eight domestic issues listed. (Senators who 
cast less than six votes were omitted.) This 
operation yields a conservatism-liberalism® 
score which can, and did, vary from 0 to 
1, All Senators with scores above 0.67 were 
classified as liberals; those with scores rang- 
ing from 0.34 to 0.66, moderates; and those 
with scores below 0.38, conservatives. 

An index of this sort generally tends to be 
multidimensional, cf. D. McRae, Jr., “Some 
Underlying Variables in Legislative Rolicall 
Votes,” Public Opinion Quarterly, vol. 18 
(summer, 1954), pp. 191-196, although the 
omission of foreign policy votes may have 
mitigated this common failing to some de- 
gree. The labor involved in constructing a 
more adequate measure of rollcall voting 
through Guttman scaling seemed excessive 
for the purpose of this analysis. 
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do not, run a serious risk. ‘In the Senate, 
if you don't conform, you don’t get many 
favors for your State. You are never told 
that, but you soon learn.” 

In order to test this hypothesis, a crude 
index of “legislative effectiveness” was con- 
structed for the 83d and 84th Congresses 
by calculating the proportion of all public 
bills and resolutions introduced by each 
Senator that were passed by the Senate.* 
While such an index does not pretend to 
measure the overall power or influence of 
a Senator, it does seem to reflect his efficiency 
as a legislator, narrowly defined. And, to 
the extent that the concept as used on 
Capitol Hill has any distinct meaning, effec- 
tiveness seems to mean the ability to get 
one’s bills passed. 

The effectiveness of the conforming and 
nonconforming Senators is presented in 
table XII. The less a Senator talks on the 
Senate floor, and the narrower a Senator's 
area of legislative interest and activity, the 
greater is his effectiveness. Moreover, the 
types of Senators who, as we have already 
seen, tend not to conform have considerably 
less impact on the Chamber’s legislative out- 
put than the conformists (table XIII). 
Conformity to the Senate folkways does, 
therefore, seem to pay off” in concrete legis- 
lative results. 


z As was the case for the index of special- 
ization, the data for this index were ob- 
tained from the “Congressional Quarterly 
Almanac.” Private bills were ignored, as 
were cosponsorships (except in cases in 
which bills and resolutions were introduced 
jointly by two Senators). The index num- 
bers obtained by dividing the number of 
bills and resolutions passed by the number 
introduced ranged from .00 to 49 for the 
Senators who served during the entire pe- 
riod of the 83d and 84th Congresses. All 
Senators with scores below .15 were con- 
sidered low in effectiveness; those with 
scores from .15 to .34, medium; and those 
with scores of 35 and above were rated as 
high. 

This measure is, of course, based on the 
assumption that a Senator’s bill-sponsoring 
“batting average” is a fair index of his over- 
all “effectiveness” in the Senate, This as- 
sumption might be disputed on a number 
of grounds. First, a Senator might be high- 
ly “effective” in, say, his committee work 
but still unsuccessful in shepherding his 
own bills through the legislative machin- 
ery, It is the author's impression that this 
is a fairly rare occurrence, Second, by 
weighing all bills and resolutions equally, 
the measure gives disproportionate impor- 
tance to minor legislation. It is precisely on 
minor matters, however, that a sponsor’s 
standing with his colleagues is important in 
getting legislative results. Third, the meas- 
ure ignores the fact that many bills and 
resolutions are not intended to pass by their 
sponsors. But Senators who habitually in- 
troduce bills with no intention of their 
passing are very different kinds of Senators 
than those who introduce bills only when 
they intend to see them through. The first 
type is concerned with the propaganda con- 
sequences of his actions outside the Senate, 
while the latter is concerned with direct 
legislative payoffs. This narrowly legislative 
conception of the Senator’s role is exactly 
the role definition the folkways demand. 

At my suggestion Warren H. Hollinshead, 
“A Study of Influence Within the United 
States Senate” (unpublished A.B. thesis, Am- 
herst College, 1957), checked this index of 
legislative effectiveness against “influence” 
rankings obtained through interviews with 
a panel of Senate legislative assistants. The 
correlation between the two measures was 
very high. 
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Tant XII.—Senator’s level of floor speaking 
activity, index of specialization, and legis- 
lative effectiveness (83d and 84th Congs.) 


Index of legislative effectiveness 


Level of floor speak- 


Nore.—See note to table I. 


Tant XIII.—Some factors associated with 
the “legislative effectiveness” of Senators 
(83d and 84th Congs.) 


Index of legislative effectiveness 


Me- 
High [dium 
(per- | (per- 
cent) | cent) 
Last public office: 
Governor 10 70 20 | 100 20 
U.S. Representative.| 13 62 25 | 100 24 
State legislator. 29 43 29 | 100 7 
0 67 33 100 6 
0 67 33 100 6 
20 20 60 100 5 
11 4 44 | 100 9 
6 0 50 50 | 100 4 
Pre-Senate adult years 
in public office: 
Under 40 percent. 8 51 41 100 39 
40 to 60 percent 5 67 100 21 
Over 60 percent 24 62 14 | 100 21 
Age at ist entrance to 
Senate: 
30 to 39. 14 6⁴ 2¹ 100 14 
40 to 40 7 48 35 | 100 29 
50 to 59. 7 63 30 | 100 30 
Over 60. 0 63 37 100 8 
Political ambitions; t 
Presidential aspir- 
n 33 67 | 100 6 
G 10 62 28 | 100 73 
Party system in Sen- 
ator’s State: 
spa eee eee 7 59 34 | 100 4 
odified I- party. 6 67 28 100 18 
112 aoc 26 47 26 | 100 19 
Percent urban, Sena- 
tor's State popu- 
lation (1950): 
il 67 22 100 9 
8 44 48 | 100 25 
12 67 21 | 100 33 
14 57 29 100 14 
13 6⁴ 33 100 15 
6 60 34 100 35 
16 58 26} 100 31 
3 32 65 | 100 31 
60 0 40 | 100 10 
31 40 29 | 100 45 


1 Senators JonNsoN and Knowland omitted, 
IX. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

There are unwritten rules of behavior, 
which we have called folkways, in the 
Senate. These rules are normative, that is, 
they define how a Senator ought to behave. 
Nonconformity is met with moral condem- 
nation, while Senators who conform to the 
folkways are rewarded with high esteem 
by their colleagues. And partly because of 
this fact, the conformists tend to be the 
most influential and effective Members of 
the Senate. 

These folkways, we have suggested, are 
highly functional to the Senate social sys- 
tem since they provide motivation for the 
performance of vital duties and essential 
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modes of behavior which, otherwise, would 
go unrewarded. They discourage frequent 
and lengthy speechmaking in a Chamber 
without any other effective limitation on 
debate, encourage the development of ex- 
pertise and a division of labor in a group 
of overworked laymen facing unbelievably 
complex problems, soften the inevitable 
personal conflicts of a problem-solving body, 
encourage bargaining and the cautious use 
of awesome formal powers. Without these 
folkways, the Senate could hardly operate 
with its present organization and rules. 

Nonetheless, the folkways are no more 
perfectly obeyed than the traffic laws. Ab- 
stractly stated, the reasons for noncon- 
formity seem to be three: 

1. Men become Senators at different stages 
in life after varying kinds of careers. The 
ease and frequency with which they conform 
is affected by these differences in their re- 
cruitment. Senators elected relatively early 
in life with considerable political experience 
seem to conform most readily and often. 
Not all professional politicians find the ad- 
justment equally easy, however. Former leg- 
islators and Judges seem to adjust most easily 
while Governors from the larger States and 
Federal executives often find the Senate a 
psychological demotion, their administrative 
skills irrelevant, their perceptions of the po- 
litical process at odds with Senate realities. 
Amateur politicians, men who have entered 
politics relatively late in life after distin- 
guished business and professional careers, 
have the hardest time of all. 

2. The Senators differ, too, in the level of 
their political aspirations. Most of them 
think of Senate service as the climax to 
their political lives. A minority, however, 
have their eyes firmly focused on an even 
bigger prize, the Presidency. Not only does 
this weaken their identification with the 
Chamber and its ways: it also causes them 
to identify with a national constituency de- 
manding modes of behavior which are some- 
times subversive to the folkways. 

3. All Senators belong to, or identify with, 
many other groups in addition to the Senate 
and the expectations and demands of these 
other groups sometimes confilct with the 
folkways. The most powerful of these groups 
is undoubtedly the Senator’s constituents— 
both present and potential. But the ability 
of a Senator’s constituents to employ their 
ultimate sanction varies considerably. For 
example, incumbent Senators are rarely de- 
feated in one-party States. Men from this 
kind of State need be less responsive to their 
constituents and thus are able to conform to 
the folkways more often and thoroughly than 
men from competitive two-party areas. 
Moreover, some Senators are far less likely 
than others to be caught in the middle of 
cross pressures from constituency and 
legislative peers. The Senate is organized 
in a way that greatly exaggerates the power 
of rural, conservative interests. The folk- 
ways justify and buttress the status quo 
in the Chamber, Thus rural conservatives 
are less often caught in the squeeze of 
conflicting constituency-folkway demands 
than are the liberal Senators from urban 
States. When confronted with such a con- 
flict situation, a Senator must choose be- 
tween conforming to the folkways and thus 
appearing to “sell out,” or gaining popularity 
back home at the expense of good will, es- 
teem, and effectiveness in the Senate—a 
course which diminishes his longrun ability 
to achieve what his constituents demand. 
For this reason, conflicts between the imme- 
diate demands of constituents and peers are 
by no means automatically resolved in favor 
of constituents. 

It would be a mistake to assume that the 
folkways of the Senate are unchangeable. 
Their origins are obscure, but sparse evi- 
dence scattered throughout senatorial mem- 
oirs suggest that they have changed little 
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since*the late 18th or early 19th century.” 
Certainly the Chamber’s small membership 
and gradual turnover is conducive to the 
transmission of such rules virtually un- 
changed from one generation to the next. 
Yet the trend in American politics seems to 
be toward more competitive two-party poli- 
tics; a greater political role for the mass 
media of communications and those skilled 
in their use; larger, more urban constitu- 
encies, All these are factors which presently 
encourage departure from the norms of Sen- 
ate behavior. Thus nonconformity to the 
folkways may increase in the future, if the 
folkways remain unchanged. Moreover, the 
major forces which presently push Senators 
toward nonconformity tend to converge upon 
a relatively small group of Senators. This 
is a far more unstable situation than the 
random distribution of such infiuences—and 
hence of nonconforming behavior—among 
the entire membership of the Senate. 


‘THE ADMINISTRATION’S DEFENSE 
POLICY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the issue of the Washington Post for 
February 25, there appeared an edi- 
torial entitled “Voice of Experience.” 
I desire to read the first paragraph of 
that editorial, because so many times 
we hear it charged that any questioning 
or any criticism of our present defense 
posture is purely political, and I think 
the first paragraph of this editorial is 
quite pertinent to that question. It 
reads as follows: 

No one can accuse Robert A. Lovett of 
playing partisan politics in his comments on 
defense and national policy. As a Republi- 
can and former Secretary of Defense and 
Under Secretary of State, Mr. Lovett has no 
reason to engage in narrow criticism 
geared to the elections. Yet his remarks 
to the Senate Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery paralleled many of the 
complaints which the President and his col- 
leagues tend to shrug off as politically in- 
spired. 


Mr. President, I ask that that entire 
editorial be made a part of my remarks 
and that also there be included at the 
conclusion of my remarks an article in 
the same issue of the Washington Post 
by Walter Lippmann, in which he dis- 
cusses some of our present policies re- 
lating to the Government, and particu- 
larly in the field of international rela- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 25, 1960] 
VOICE or EXPERIENCE 

No one can accuse Robert A. Lovett of 

playing partisan politics in his comments on 


= “Should the new legislator wish to be 
heard,” George Washington advised his fa- 
vorite nephew upon his election to the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates in 1787, “the way 
to command attention of the house is to 
speak seldom, but to important subjects, 
except such as relate to your constituents 
and, in the former case, make yourself per- 
fectly master of the subject. Never exceed 
a decent warmth, and submit your senti- 
ments with diffidence. A dictatorial style, 
though it may carry conviction, is always 
accompanied with disgust.” J. A. Carroll 
and M. W. Ashworth [continuing D. S. Free- 
man’s biography], George Washington“ 
(New York, 1957), vol. VII, p. 501. 
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defense and national policy. As a Repub- 
lican and former Secretary of Defense and 
Under Secretary of State, Mr. Lovett has no 
reason to engage in narrow criticism geared 
to the elections. Yet his remarks to the 
Senate Subcommittee on National Policy Ma- 
chinery paralleled many of the complaints 
which the President and his colleagues tend 
to shrug off as politically inspired. 

Mr. Lovett deplored, for example, the ex- 
traordinary role of the Bureau of the Budget 
in the determination of military policy and 
viewed with misgivings the growth of budg- 
etary influence. He expressed his belief that 
the United States can afford to compete 
more vigorously with the Soviet Union in 
military, economic, scientific, and psycho- 
logical areas; and he asserted, contrary to 
Mr, Eisenhower's view, that American pres- 
tige has been injured by the failure to do so, 
He stated, again contrary to the President, 
that top Defense and State Department of- 
ficials ought not to make political speeches. 
And he questioned, in company with other 
thoughtful critics, the standard of values 
that places so much emphasis on useless 
gadgetry. 

All of this is less exciting than the con- 
troversy over how many missiles constitute 
an adequate deterrent, but it has a great 
deal of basic philosophical importance. Sen- 
ator Jackson's subcommittee, before which 
Mr. Lovett testified, has been doing an ex- 
tremely thoughtful and nonpartisan job of 
examining the national policymaking proc- 
ess. Mr. Lovett added to his discussion of 
structural inadequacies recommendations 
that longer tenure be sought for top civilian 
Defense appointees and that the Secretary 
of State be relieved of some of the burden 
of foreign travel and negotiation through 
appointment of a subordinate Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, 

But the most provocative criticism had to 
do with the role of dissent in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the relations of the mili- 
tary services to their civilian superiors. Mr. 
Lovett’s remarks are sure to delight such 
parochial officers as Generals Taylor, Ridge- 
way, Gavin, and Medaris and Admiral Car- 
ney, and—who knows?—they might yet pen- 
etrate the insulation at the White House. 
“The only thing more dangerous than an 
external enemy,” he said, “is a group of 
homegrown military sycophants,” 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 25, 1960] 
Tue TRAVEL HABIT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Mr. Robert Lovett, who has been Secretary 
of Defense and Under Secretary of State, is 
one of the very ablest public officials of our 
time. It is a reflection on the way we run 
the Government that he was allowed to 
escape from Washington and take refuge in 
a banking house in Wall Street. 

But on Tuesday he came back to testify 
before Senator Jackson's subcommittee on 
the poli machinery of the Govern- 
It is plain even from the incomplete 
reports which are available that, watching 
Washington from a distance, he has had a 
hard time holding on to himself. On Tues- 
day he let himself go. 

The result was an explosion of pungent 
criticism which had none of the tired monot- 
ony of a ghost-written statement. Mr. 
Lovett dealt with the general complacency 
with the aoe of the Budget Bureau, with the 
making of political speeches by Defense 
officials and with the travels of the Secretary 
of State. 

The of State, said Mr. Lovett, 
should stay at home and run his Depart- 
ment. To handle international negotiations 
and meetings there should be created, he 
suggested, a new Cabinet officer to be called 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

This new official would be, presumably, 
subject to the orders of the Secretary of 
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State or to orders of the President acting 
with the advice of the Secretary of State. 
If the Minister of Foreign Affairs were not 
under orders he and not the Secretary would 
be running the Department of State. 

But if the Minister of Foreign Affairs is 
No. 2 and the Secretary remains No. 1, then 
the Minister is in substance no more than 
a roving Ambassador. He will not, in fact, be 
the equal of the other Foreign Ministers at 
the international meetings, no matter what 
his title and where he sits at official dinners. 

Thus, while I believe Mr. Lovett's diagnosis 
is correct and long Overdue, we shall have 
to look further for the remedy. 

There is a good deal to be said for hav- 
ing a roving Ambassador, perhaps several 
roving Ambassadors to deal with regional 
questions. But I do not belleve we can 
expect a roving Ambassador, even if he is 
called Minister of Foreign Affairs, to be a 
substitute for the Secretary of State at inter- 
national meetings. On serious questions 
foreign governments will insist upon talk- 
ing directly with the makers of policy. If 
the American makers of policy will not go 
abroad to see their peers, the Foreign Min- 
isters will probably come to Washington to 
see them. 

Much of modern diplomacy is conducted 
at the summit by the heads of governments 
or near the summit by Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, and the habit, once it is formed, 
is hard to break, If foreign governments, or 
for that matter Congress, get used to talk- 
ing to five-star generals, they do not want 
to talk to two-star generals. 

This habit of negotiating at the highest 
possible level was formed during the Second 
World War. Roosevelt and Churchill ran 
the Western Alliance by direct contact and 
through special intermediaries like Harry 
Hopkins. They dealt with the global war 
by direct contact with Stalin, who was the 
absolute master of the Soviet Union. 

This habit became an addiction under 
John Foster Dulles, who was recognized in 
the world as being not merely the Secretary 
of State, but in fact the custodian of the 
President's powers in foreign affairs. Ever 
since his time, an international meeting is 
not an international meeting unless it is 
attended by the President or the Secretary 
of State. 

If there is a remedy for this Inefficient 
system, it will have to come, I think, through 
a breaking of the habit and from a reeduca- 
tion in the way international affairs are con- 
ducted. As we realize that the President 
cannot go everywhere and still be in fact the 
Chief Executive, that the Secretary of State 
cannot go to every meeting and still run 
his Department, we shall have to carry on 
much of our international business at lower 
levels. We are now suffering from a con- 
gestion at the top, accompanied by the down- 
grading of the Ambassadors and a neglect of 
the normal channels of diplomacy. 

My own view is that a President and a 
Secretary could break the habit if they were 
resolute about it. They should make at- 
tendance at international meetings rare, not 
@ commonplace, occurrence. They should 
swear off on this continual round of travels. 

Even in the most difficult case, which is 
that of the Soviet Union, it might not be 
impossible to open up better channels of 
communication than those which are now 
used. Did we make full use of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the visits to this coun- 
try of Mikoyan and Kozlov, or for that mat- 
ter of the visit of Nixon to Moscow? 

It may be that we have done as well as it 
is possible to do in dealing with the Soviet 
Union. But surely we can help ourselves 
in dealing with our allies. Surely we can 
induce them to believe that they must not 
measure our interest, our loyalty, our friend- 
ship, by the amount of traveling which our 
highest officials are able to do, 
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CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ap- 
plaud the decision of the distinguished 
majority and minority leaders to meet 
in continual session in an attempt to 
conclude the debate on civil rights. 
This will assure everyone a full oppor- 
tunity to discuss his views on this sub- 
ject, and will certainly preclude any 
argument that the debate has been un- 
fairly limited. 

At the same time, we must face up to 
the possibility that even this effort for 
extended debate will not result in bring- 
ing the debate to a close. If such a sit- 
uation should become evident, there 
should be no hesitation to invoking the 
rule of the Senate with regard to cloture. 
This rule is just as much a part of the 
machinery of the Senate’s functioning 
as any other rule. 

There may be some difference of opin- 
ion as to the appropriate time for in- 
voking cloture, but there should be no 
doubt as to the right of the Senate to 
utilize this procedure if necessary to give 
a majority of the Senate an opportunity 
to express its will. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
should like to quote from a statement 
made by Senator Taft when he was mi- 
nority leader of the Senate. In an- 
nouncing during Senate debate on the 
Federal Fair Employment Practices Act 
in 1950 that he would support a motion 
for cloture, he said this: 

I intend to join in a cloture petition this 
week and to vote for cloture to limit debate 
on the motion to take up the FEPC bill, 
which motion has been pending before the 
Senate already for 10 days. 

I have always felt that a majority of the 
Senate should have the right to take up any 
measure it desires to debate and, after ade- 
quate debate, to vote on such measure re- 
gardless of the merits of the measure itself. 


Mr. President, I completely support 
the position expressed by Senator Taft 
on that occasion. No one who has served 
in this body had a greater respect for 
orderly procedure and full debate than 
Senator Taft. However, he recognized, 
and all of us should, that decisions of the 
Senate should be based on the will of 
the majority and not on their ability to 
pass a physical endurance test. 

At the appropriate time, I stand ready 
to join with others in such a motion as 
was discussed by Senator Taft. 

In an effort, Mr. President, to clarify 
some of the procedures, I would like to 
address several parliamentary inquiries 
to the Chair. 

First. Am I correct that provision for 
bringing debate to a close in the Senate 
is provided for under the rules of the 
Senate, specifically, rule XXII? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUSH 
in the chair). Will the Senator restate 
his inquiry? 

Mr. KEATING. Am I correct in be- 
lieving that provision for bringing de- 
bate to a close in the Senate is provided 
for under the rules of the Senate, spe- 
cifically, rule XXII? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Under this provision, 
is it correct that the motion to bring de- 
bate to a close may be filed at any time? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
event that a minimum of 16 Senators 
sign a petition, that is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the phrase “at 
any time” mean that a Senator who has 
the floor can be interrupted for purposes 
ai presenting such a motion to the Sen- 

? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
has been the practice of the Senate in 
the past. 

Mr. KEATING. In the situation in 
which there are a number of amend- 
ments pending to a bill before the Sen- 
ate, can the motion to close debate apply 
to the bill and all pending amendments, 
or must the motion be made separately 
as to each amendment which may be 
pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Amend- 
ments to the bill would have to be offered 
separately, but the 1 hour of debate 
limitation applies to the main question, 
and all amendments pertaining thereto, 
for each Senator. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Chair. 

Once cloture is voted by the Senate, 
are any further amendments to the 
pending business in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such 
amendments would only be in order had 
they been offered and put in the RECORD 
before the cloture amendment was 
adopted. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And 
they must be germane. 

Mr. KEATING. Ithank the Chair. 

Rule XXII provides in part that, after 
the vote to bring the debate to a close, no 
amendment shall be in order “unless 
the same has been presented and read 
prior to that time.” 

Does the presentation of an amend- 
ment and its printing in the RECORD, 
those two things, satisfy this require- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
must be germane. That provision it does 
satisfy. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the reading of 
the amendment by its author at the time 
of its presentation satisfy this require- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator restate that inquiry? 

Mr. KEATING. Does the reading of 
an amendment by its author at the time 
of its presentation satisfy this require- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
event a cloture motion is adopted, such 
an amendment must be read prior to 
the adoption of the cloture motion. 

Mr, KEATING. So that the reading 
of an amendment by the author of the 
amendment after cloture had been 
adopted would not satisfy the rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, under rule 22, the motion to close 
debate must be brought before the Sen- 
ate for a vote on “the following calen- 
dar day” but one “after its presentation.” 

During the intervening calendar day, 
may amendments to the bill be offered 
without restriction? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such 
amendments could be offered any time 
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up to the time of the adoption of the 
cloture motion. 

Mr. KEATING. Up to the time of the 
adoption of the cloture motion, or any 
time before the actual vote on the 
cloture motion, can such an amendment 
be offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, if read. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Chair 
for these rulings which I feel will help 
to clarify the matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I was 
interested in what I understood to be the 
ruling of the Chair in response to the 
parliamentary inquiry proposed by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 
Do I correctly understand that the Chair 
has ruled that the provision “Except by 
unanimous consent, no amendment shall 
be in order after the vote to bring the 
debate to a close, unless the same has 
been presented and read prior to that 
time,” is satisfied by an amendment’s 
having been offered, sent to the desk, 
printed, and printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
have been instances when the reading 
has been dispensed with by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not speaking 
about dispensation by unanimous con- 
sent. I asked about where an amend- 
ment is sent to the desk, and it is asked 
to have it lie on the table and be printed, 
and then to be printed in the RECORD; 
whether that made that amendment 
eligible for a vote in the Senate under 
the provisions of rule XXII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A strict 
compliance with the rule would require 
a reading of the amendment, but there 
have been occasions when such reading 
has been waived by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand that the 
Senate can do almost anything by unani- 
mous consent, except to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I had 
asked if the Chair had ruled a few min- 
utes ago—as I understood he had—that 
if an amendment had been offered from 
the floor and had been printed and was 
lying on the table, and was printed in 
the Recor, that amendment was thereby 
eligible for a vote, following a vote to sus- 
pend debate under rule XXII, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair stated before, the amendment 
would have to be read, in order to com- 
ply literally with the rule which the Sen- 
ator has read. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In other words, the 
Chair rules that if a point of order were 
raised that an amendment had not been 
read, it would not be in order after a 
cloture motion was approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the opinion of the Chair. That is the 
way the Chair rules. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe that ruling is 
at considerable variance with what the 
Chair stated to the Senator from New 
York (Mr. KEATING]. I had understood 
that an amendment had to be read to the 
Senate by one of the reading clerks of 
the Senate before it would be in order, if 
a point of order were raised after a clo- 
ture petition had been filed. 
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Th® VICE PRESIDENT. If the rule is 
followed literally, the Senator’s state- 
ment is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I want to know how 
we propose to follow the rules. We are 
told that in entering into this great con- 
test we will follow the rules literally, 
where a point of order is raised, and then 
we learn that there may be some special 
dispensation in certain cases for certain 
Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule will 
be followed literally unless unanimous 
consent is granted for other purposes. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I call attention to the 
fact that not only is reading required, 
but also presentation to the Senate. I 
judged by the question asked by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Karol that he has the im- 
pression that mere reading of an amend- 
ment which he may contemplate offering 
or not offering during the course of a 
speech would meet the requirements of 
the rule. That is not the understanding 
of the Senator from Florida at all, be- 
cause he does not believe that constitutes 
presentation. 

The Senator from Florida believes that 
presentation, lying on the table, request- 
ing that the amendment be printed in 
the Recor, and the fact that it has been 
printed in the Recor, satisfies the rule 
completely, because he believes that that 
constitutes both presentation and read- 
ing. But he does not believe that the 
mere reading of an amendment which is 
in the mind of the Senator from New 
York, or any other Senator, to present, 
but which he might decide not to pre- 
sent, without its being sent to the desk 
and without its being presented in the 
Recor, would constitute presentation. 

I hope the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia will request a parliamentary 
ruling upon that point. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it 
would, in my opinion, be absolutely fan- 
tastic if a Senator could merely rise and 
read an amendment from the floor, and 
that should be ruled to conform to the 
rule that it had been presented and read. 
That suggestion was with the idea that 
a Senator would just rise and make his 
statement by reading something on the 
alleged civil rights bill, and offer the 
amendment and have it adopted, as was 
indicated on the day we opened this 
discussion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am delighted to 
yield for I enjoy this discussion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first it 
must be quite obvious that there has to 
be a presentation of an amendment. I 
ea ee ar 1o 
that. 

Secondly, we have the reading re- 
quirement, There was a ruling in 1919, 
according to the Manual on Procedure 
that the rule had been complied with if 
the amendment is read by the Secretary 
or the Senator presenting it. That goes 
back to the question raised by the Sena- 
tor from Florida. The Senator could 
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have read the amendment himself and 
then presented it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am delighted that 
the Vice President is here from whom we 
can get a final ruling on this matter. 

A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presi- 
dent: Does the fact that a Senator on 
the floor reads an amendment constitute 
compliance, under the provisions of 
rule XXII? Is it in order after the vote 
to bring the debate to a close, unless 
something further has been presented 
prior to that time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would hold that, while, by custom, either 
machinery has been followed, if the rules 
are to be literally interpreted, the 
amendment would be read by the clerk 
at the desk. That is the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Chair hold 
that after a Senator read an amend- 
ment, and then undertook to press it 
after cloture had been in effect, a point 
of order against that amendment would 
be sustained by the Vice President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under that 
interpretation, yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is that not the proper 
interpretation? I want an official in- 
terpretation by the Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless the 
amendment is before the Senate. The 
Senator is correct. The amendment 
may be subsequently read, prior to the 
time the cloture motion has been acted 
upon. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It may be subse- 
quently read from the desk? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is 
right. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But, Mr. President, if 
I understand the ruling, it means that 
e amendment would be read from the 

esk? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor is correct. The Chair so holds. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I had 
hoped that the Chair might reserve the 
ruling for a little further consideration. 
I read from page 130 of the Senate Pro- 
cedure Manual: 

It is not in order, in considering a measure 
under cloture, to offer to an amendment 
which has been previously presented and 
es an amendment not so presented and 
The reading requirement of the rule will 
have been met if the amendment is read b; 
the Secretary or by the Senator proposing it. 


Evidently that was a ruling in Novem- 
ber of 1919, and it then continues: 


An amendment which has been previously 
read is not required to be again read. 


I hope that the ruling will take into 
account those statements gathered by 
the Parliamentarian. Where a Senator 
may have read the amendment himself, 
it says in the alternative that the Secre- 
tary could have read the amendment; 
that, if it has been formally presented, it 
meets the first requirement of the rule, 
and if it has been read either by a Sen- 
ator or the Secretary, or if it has been 
previously read, it is not required that it 
be read again. Those are precedents, 
and I hope they will not be put aside, 
unless we are sure of our grounds here. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, we are 
willing to play this game either way. 
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We merely desire to know in advance 
what the rulings are. We want a ruling 
from the Chair, and we will persist in 
complying with that ruling until the 
end, A geography teacher was once 
asked if he taught that the world was 
square or round, and he replied that he 
could teach it either way. We are in 
somewhat the same position; we are 
willing to play it either way. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield. I add one more 
statement from the Senate Procedure 
Manual: 

In 1921, an amendment which was read by 
caption only, by unanimous consent, was 
held to be in compliance. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, It says “by 
unanimous consent.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I appreciate there is 
that distinction. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is a slight dis- 
tinction, Mr. President, which I do not 
think we will be bothered with over the 
next few days. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I did not say it was 
slight: It is not slight. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is still of the opinion, after consulta- 
tion with the Parliamentarian as to 
precedent, that, where the rules are be- 
ing followed without deviation, the read- 
ing without unanimous consent is met 
only by reading at the desk. 

Mr. KEATING. Would the Senator 
yield for a further parliamentary in- 
quiry on that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The chair 
raises merely one exception, of course, 
that the reading need not occur at the 
time of the presentation. The reading 
may take place at any time before the 
motion is voted upon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That means any day, 
Mr. President, I take it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. As the Chair pointed out in the 
colloquy with the Senator from Georgia 
earlier, the amendment may be read 
at any time prior to the vote on the 
motion. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, if 
the Senator would yield on that very 
point, would it be in order, then, for 
any Senator offering an amendment in 
the interval between the motion and be- 
fore cloture is voted, to insist that, be- 
fore the vote came, the amendment 
should be read? 

The difficulty which might be faced is 
that, normally, we do not read an 
amendment until it is called up for 
action, and there might be one or more 
or several amendments on which a vote 
would be sought, Under the ruling, the 
reading would be at the desk by the clerk 
prior to action. Would it be in order 
for a Senator offering an amendment to 
ask that the amendment be read, even 
though that was not then the business 
before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
ator can obtain the floor and can re- 
quest that it be read, it would be in 
order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I did 
not understand the response. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair’s 
response was that if the Senator can 
obtain the floor and can request that 
the amendment be read, it can be read 
at any time before the vote is taken. 
The problem would arise in respect to 
obtaining the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, if the Senator 
obtained the floor, as I have the floor 
now. 

For instance, Mr. President, if I were 
to send to the desk, and if I were to 
offer, an amendment to House bill 8315, 
and if I were to ask that it be read and 
lie on the table and be printed, would 
that amendment be eligible to be voted 
on after a quorum call, even though it 
was not in order at the time when it 
was offered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Sen- 
ator raising this question on the basis 
of an assumption that a cloture motion 
would be before the Senate when the 
offer was made? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, Mr. President. 
If at the present time I were offering 
an amendment to the Stella School 
District bill, and if I said, “I send to the 
desk an amendment, and ask that it be 
printed and lie on the table,” could the 
amendment be called up for a vote after 
a cloture petition had been adopted, even 
though it were not the pending business 
at the time when the cloture motion 
was adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the 
amendment were read at the desk and 
if the reading requirement therefor had 
been complied with, the amendment 
could be called up at a later point. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I thank the Chair 
for that ruling. 

For many years we had a practice of 
stating, when we offered amendments, 
“I submit an amendment to the bill, 
and ask that the amendment be read, 
be printed, and lie on the table.” Of 
late, the request for reading has not 
been made in all cases; and I think it 
time to start reading some of these 
measures, for, to judge from some of 
the things I have been reading in the 
newspapers about the impressions that 
prevail about the Dirksen substitute, I 
believe it would be a good idea to have 
these measures read. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry: Is the Senate still 
proceeding in the morning hour? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect, 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise to 
a parliamentary inquiry: Does the Dirk- 
sen substitute, the pending business, al- 
though divided, fully meet the provisions 
of rule XXII—in regard to having been 
read and presented to the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment has not been read in full. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of Members of the Senate who are 
not present or who could not be present 
last Saturday, I wish to observe that I 
thought we had a very fine and very 
fruitful session. 
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However, despite that, complaint was 
made, near the end of the session, that it 
had been a rather silly performance, and 
that approximately three-fourths or 
four-fifths of the Senators wanted to 
vote, but that approximatley one-fifth 
or one-fourth of the Senators would not 
let the other Senators vote. 

I wish to point out that it was not until 
Saturday that any proponent of the 
Dirksen amendment—so far as I can as- 
certain—really came to the floor of the 
Senate and set forth, for the benefit of 
the Senate an argument in favor of the 
bill or any other major argument in favor 
of any of the so-called civil rights bills. 
So I wish to commend the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], who then 
came to the floor of the Senate and made 
an address—with which I do not agree, 
in substance; but in the course of his ad- 
dress he stated to the Senate his inter- 
pretation of the provisions, and stated 
how he thought they would operate and 
work, and made the first affirmative 
presentation to this body that has yet 
been made by any of the proponents of 
these measures. 

Mr. President, would not it be silly for 
the Senate to vote on such far-reaching 
measures without having had any other 
affirmative discussion or presentation by 
the proponents? I submit that it would 
be folly and a desertion of the constitu- 
tional duties of Senators. 

I wish to state now that any attempt 
to portray the proposal submitted by the 
minority leader as mild and moderate, 
and solely for the purpose of enforcing 
voting rights, is certainly calculated to 
mislead the American people. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has not made any such 
representations; I am not speaking of 
him individually. But the general trend 
of the discussions and the press reports 
has revolved largely around that claim. 

Ishall not attempt at this time to state 
the many other features of the Dirksen 
proposals; but they pertain to State and 
local activities, State elections, and local 
elections; and they go further in many 
respects than did the so-called act of 
1871; and the Dirksen proposals also go 
into the field of defining crimes, for 
example, flight to avoid prosecution in 
bombing cases—with a rather limited ap- 
plication; since the Dirksen proposals 
leave out labor disputes, gangsterism, 
and similar activities. 

Section 3 of the Dirksen amendments, 
which pertains to State and local elec- 
tion officials, would override all State 
laws and would end all local control over 
voting records. I have no complaint as 
to the voting records; so far as my State 
is concerned, they are open books, and 
are preserved. 

The Dirksen proposal also goes into 
the field of education, and actually would 
confiscate school buildings, if the Fed- 
eral Government has put up part of the 
construction funds 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
available to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, in the morning hour, has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Mississippi may proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Mississippi 
may proceed as requested. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to im- 
pose upon the time of the Senate; but 
the representations that the Dirksen 
proposals are merely mild voting pro- 
posals is most misleading. These pro- 
posals constitute some of the broadest 
major provisions in many fields that 
have ever been presented to the Sen- 
ate. 
Later I shall speak further in regard 
to the matter of voting referees. 

But at this time I wish to join the 
Senator from Georgia in appealing to 
the press under its high responsibility— 
it has a privileged place in American 
life; and, without the press, our form of 
government could not continue to exist— 
to make a full presentation, repeatedly, 
over and over, so the people may be 
informed of these many major far- 
reaching matters. 

We hear, today, statements to the 
effect that perhaps a so-called Hennings 
bill, for instance, will come in. As I 
understand, it has not yet been presented 
in amendment form. That is another 
illustration—talking about the Senate’s 
being silly not to vote—of how these bills 
have not even gotten here on the floor, 
as yet. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad to note 
the Senator’s interest in the voting rights 
provision and in the referee provision. 
I wonder whether he can help fix a time 
for voting on it, with the understanding 
that all speeches shall be germane and 
shall be devoted to a discussion of that 
particular item. Then we could vote, and 
could dispose of that much. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, these 
bills come in backwards; they back their 
way into the Senate; they do not come 
in in the regular, formal way. ‘There 
are no guidelines; we could not find out 
what they were. 

How could it possibly be proper to ask 
any Senator to agree to all this mass 
of proposals which have not yet even 
been presented on the floor of the Sen- 
ate? In such a state of affairs, I could 
not agree to such a proposal. Certainly 
the Senate should take sufficient time 
to have all these proposals discussed and 
debated, after they are adequately pre- 
sented. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, when a 
court of justice seeks to establish the 
truth, it requires the witnesses to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

If we have a free press in America and 
if the free press in America is anxious to 
tell the truth to the people of the United 
States, it ought to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
in its news columns. 

I would not put any burden on an edi- 
tor to tell the truth or any part of the 
truth in an editorial. I would leave him 
perfectly free to do as he pleases. But 
I want to say this, Mr. President: If the 
press in America is anxious to convey 
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the truth to the people of America, it 
will point out in its news columns that 
there have been 5 pounds of civil rights 
bills introduced in this Congress and that 
only 1 ounce or less of that 5 pounds has 
anything to do with voting rights. All of 
the other 5 pounds deal with other mat- 
ters, which are far more drastic. I sin- 
cerely trust that the press of America 
will tell that to the people of America. 
It might not be too much to ask them to 
tell some editors that there have been 5 
pounds of civil rights bills introduced in 
Congress and that not more than 1 ounce 
of those 5 pounds of civil rights bills has 
anything whatever to do with the voting 
rights of Negroes in Southern States. 

It would certainly be a fine thing if 
somebody would tell the facts to the 
American people and perhaps convey 
some of the information to a few editors 
who seem to be ignorant of the facts. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to take about 5 or 6 minutes of the 
Senate’s time to discuss an amendment 
and inclusion in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request that the Sen- 
ator be allowed 5 minutes? The Chair 
hears no objection, and the Senator 
from South Carolina is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, Saturday we met here in 
the Senate in a session called by the 
majority leader in his present followship 
of the minority leader. Therefore, I as- 
sume the minority leader was agreeable 
to the Saturday session. 

I was on the floor of the Senate on 
Saturday. I felt I would be derelict in 
my duties as a U.S. Senator if I were not 
here at this time to help guard basic 
American rights. The present matters, 
which have been forced upon us, are of 
vital concern not only to the people of 
South Carolina, but to Americans 
everywhere. 

Noticeably absent from the Saturday 
session were the minority leader, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
and the Republican national chairman, 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MOR- 
ton]. Apparently both were off on 
propaganda missions, as evidenced by 
a clipping I hold from the New York 
Times of yesterday. 

The minority leader, from the reports 
I read, was making a speech at Cooper 
Union in which he was attempting to fit 
words of Abraham Lincoln to the pres- 
ent civil rights holocaust, and having 
Mr. Lincoln join hands with those who 
would force a new reconstruction on the 
South. 

The minority leader quoted Mr. Lin- 
coln thus: 

I hold there is no reason in the world 
why the Negro is not entitled to all the 
natural rights enumerated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness * * * 
and the right to eat bread without the leave 
of anybody else which his own hand earns. 
He is my equal and the equal of Judge 
Douglas and the equal of every living man. 


I hold in my hand a clipping from 


the speech. He quoted the first part 
and left out the last. I wish to read a 
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quotation from a speech Abraham 
Lincoln made in Charleston, II.: 


I will say, then, that I am not, nor ever 
have been, in favor of bringing about in any 
way the social and political equality of the 
white and black races; that I am not, nor 
ever have been, in favor of making voters 
or jurors of Negroes, nor of qualifying them 
to hold office, nor to intermarry with white 
people; and I will say, in addition to this, 
that there is a physical difference between 
the white and black races which I believe 
will forever forbid the two races living to- 
gether on terms of social and political equal- 
ity. And inasmuch as they cannot so live, 
while they do remain together there must 
be the position of superior and inferior, and 
I as much as any other man am in favor of 
having the superior position assigned to the 
white race. 


Mr. President, getting back to the 
quotation which the minority leader re- 
portedly used, I would like to fill in the 
part of the quotation which was omitted 
in the report I read. The minority 
leader quoted Mr. Lincoln as having 
said: 

I hold there is no reason in the world 
why the Negro is not entitled to all the 
natural rights enumerated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. * * * 


And there the minority leader appar- 
ently left out these words: 


I hold that he is as much entitled to 
these as the white man. I agree with Judge 
Douglas he is not my equal in many re- 
spects—certainly not in color, perhaps not 
in moral or intellectual endowment. But in 
the right to eat the bread, without the leave 
of anybody else, which his own hand earns, 
he is my equal and the equal of Judge 
Douglas, and the equal of every living man, 


Mr. President, since Abraham Lincoln 
is now being quoted as in favor of the 
present day version of civil rights, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point the entire para- 
graph from the speech of Mr. Lincoln 
from which the minority leader quoted 
certain sentences and phrases. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Now, gentlemen, I don’t want to read at 
any greater length; but this is the true 
complexion of all I have ever said in regard 
to the institution of slavery and the black 
race. This is the whole of it; and anything 
that argues me into his idea of perfect social 
and political equality with the Negro, is but 
a specious and fantastic arrangement of 
words, by which a man can prove a horse- 
chestnut to be a chestnut horse. I will say 
here, while upon this subject, that I have 
no purpose, directly or indirectly, to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in the 
States where it exists. I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so, and I have no inclina- 
tion to do so. I have no purpose to intro- 
duce political and social equality between 
the white and the black races. There is a 
physical difference between two which, in 
my judgment, will probably forever forbid 
their living together upon the footing of 
perfect equality; and inasmuch as it be- 
comes a necessity that there must be a dif- 
ference, I, as well as Judge Douglas, am in 
favor of the race to which I belong having 
the superior position. I have never said 
anything to the contrary, but I hold that, 
notwithstanding all this, there is no reason 
in the world why the Negro is not entitled 
to all the natural rights enumerated in the 
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Declaration of Independence—the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
I hold that he is as much entitled to these 
as the white man. I agree with Judge 
Douglas he is not my equal in many re- 
spects—certainly not in color, perhaps not 
in moral or intellectual endowment. But 
in the right to eat the bread, without the 
leave of anybody else, which his own hand 
earns, he is my equal, and the equal of 
Judge Douglas, and the equal of every living 
man. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wonder why the minor- 
ity leader failed to heed the warning 
which Mr. Lincoln gave in the first part 
of the very same speech. Mr. Lincoln 
said, speaking perhaps to future his- 
torians, scholars, and Senators: 

Anything that argues me into his idea of 
perfect social and political equality with the 
Negro is but a specious and fantastic ar- 
rangement of words, by which a man can 


prove a horse-chestnut to be a chestnut 
horse, 


Mr. President, I also ask that an article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on yesterday, February 28, be printed at 
this place in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 28, 1960] 


DIRKSEN INVOKES LINCOLN’s WorDS—RECALLS 
His STAND ON CIVIL RIGHTS AT CELEBRATION 
OF COOPER UNION SPEECH 

(By Greg MacGregor) 

Senator EVERETT MCKINLEY Dirksen fitted 
Abraham Lincoln’s words and principles last 
night to the present struggle for Negro 
equality in the South. He said Lincoln’s 
spirit still guides champions of civil rights 
and personal freedoms. 

Senator DIRKSEN spoke at Cooper Union at 
the celebration of the 100th anniversary of 
Lincoln’s speech there, which historians said 
was a major factor in his winning the Presi- 
dency in 1861. 


DEBATE WITH DOUGLAS 


Senator DIRKSEN recalled Lincoln’s words 
from which the “right makes might” speech 
was titled: “Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and in that faith, let us, to 
the end, dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” 

The Illinois Republican said he was con- 
fident that Congress would pass a reasonably 
good civil rights bill even though it meant 
around-the-clock sessions. 

Once again fitting Lincoln’s words to the 
civil rights struggle, Senator DIRKSEN noted 


that during the first debate with Stephen 


Douglas at Ottawa, III., young Senator Lin- 
com had said: 

“I hold there is no reason in the world 
why the Negro is not entitled to all the nat- 
ural rights enumerated in the Declaration 
of Independence. The right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness * * * and the 
right to eat bread without the leave of ary- 
body else which his own hand earns. He is 
my equal and the equal of Judge Douglas and 
the equal of every living man.” 

FOR A VAST FUTURE 


Senator DRESEN urged a steady course in 
the battle for Negro equality and cautioned 
against haste that might ultimately damage 
the struggle championed by Lincoln. 

He said that Lincoln also had warned in 
1863 that “I hope to stand firm enough not 
to go backward and yet not go forward fast 
enough to wreck the country’s cause.” 

Senator DRESEN said that it was inevitable 
that all civil rights be extended to include 
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all people in the United States in fact as 
well as in word. Quoting from Lincoln’s 
1861 message to Congress he said “the strug- 
gle for today is not altogether for today, 
it’s for a vast future also.” 

President Eisenhower addressed a state- 
ment commemorating the anniversary to 
Irving S. Olds, chairman of the Cooper Union 
trustees. 

“Human slavery no longer exists in our 
land, but Lincoln’s courage and his painstak- 
ing search for truth could be used on the 
problems of our time,” General Eisenhower 
said. 

“Some of the dangers he pointed out in 
1860 continue to persist in 1960. There is 
still a woeful tendency to substitute false- 
hood and deception for truthful evidence 
and fair argument.” 

Morton SEES DELAY IN VOTE ON RIGHTS 

RALEIGH, N. C., February 27.—Senator 
Turuston B. Morton predicted today that 
sitdown protests against segregated eating 
facilities would delay action on civil rights 
legislation before the Senate. 

The Republican national chairman told 
newsmen he thought the vote would come 
by March 7. But the Negro demonstrations 
sweeping the South will probably slow action, 
he said. The Kentucky Republican said he 
felt the legislation would survive heavy at- 
tack by southern Senators without major 
changes, 

“It was certainly unfortunate that the sit- 
down strikes came at this particular time,” 
said Mr. Morton, here to address the State 
Republican convention. “The effect will 
probably be a further thinning of the timbers 
in Congress.” 

He said he expected Congress to pass a 
bill that would insure Negroes’ voting rights 
and make provisions against bombings of 
churches and schools. 

In a keynote to the State convention, Mr. 
Morton, countering what he called the 
Democrats’ America-is-second-best theme, 
said the United States possessed the most 
powerful total military striking force in the 
world. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, some- 
times a speech can be only incidental to 
one’s absence from the Senate, and in 
this case I think it was. Far be it from 
me to parade my difficulties before the 
Senate. The majority leader was ad- 
vised well in advance before I left Sat- 
urday that I was going to get some medi- 
cal attention, which occupied a good 
share of the time, and the minority lead- 
er will not have to apologize for that. 

As for the Lincoln quotations, I think 
the greatest I know of at the moment 
is that which Lincoln set down in a letter 
to a friend. In it he said: 

The cause of civil liberty must not be 
surrendered after one defeat, or even a hun- 
dred defeats. 


Mr. President, that is the only com- 
ment I have to make. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to address a parliamentary inquiry 
to the Chair. I should like to have the 
attention of the Parliamentarian to this 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may address his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it a matter of right 
for any Senator, Mr. President, if he has 
recognition from the Chair, to ask to 
have read an amendment which he has 
to the pending civil rights substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
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Dirksen], and to have that lie upon the 
table at the desk? 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that under the pres- 
ent situation, no cloture motion having 
been made or presented, it would not be 
in order for a Senator to present and 
have read an amendment to the so-called 
substitute of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

It could be, according to practice, of- 
fered and laid on the table to be printed 
for information of the Senate. That 
would only be by unanimous consent. 

The Chair is further informed, how- 
ever, that after a cloture motion has 
been made, but before it has been adopt- 
ed, a Senator would then have, as a mat- 
ter of right, the privilege, if he obtained 
the floor, of presenting and having read 
by the clerk an amendment to the so- 
called substitute pending before the 
Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair for 
that information, which I think is ex- 
tremely important and helpful. 

May I say finally, Mr. President, that 
I am glad to announce to the Senate that 
the Supreme Court has just rendered a 
unanimous decision, holding the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 constitutional, in the 
Raines case, which was recently argued 
before the Court. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTING 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp three newspaper articles 
dealing with the efforts by the nuclear 
powers to negotiate a treaty for the 
cessation of nuclear weapons tests, One 
of the articles is a news story; the other 
two are interpretative statements by two 
of the leading columnists in the country, 
Mr. Walter Lippmann and Mr. Joseph C. 
Harsch. 

It is significant that these men present 
similar analyses of the issues facing the 
United States in the test ban negotia- 
tions. They are saying that the alterna- 
tive to the United States is not what 
some people think—a resumption of nu- 
clear weapons testing by the United 
States or a perfect treaty for the con- 
trolled cessation of these tests. They are 
saying that the choices are first, a treaty 
based on a control system as good as can 
be devised and negotiated under the 
existing state of scientific knowledge; or 
second, a resumption of tests under the 
awful condemnation of world opinion; 
or third, a withholding of further weap- 
ons tests with no control or agreement 
whatsoever, which would be a continua- 
tion of our present predicament. I com- 
mend these articles to my colleagues. 

The news story I am about to insert 
indicates that the Soviet Union has 
moved another notch closer to accept- 
ing control and inspection in a test ban 
treaty. The Soviets have now agreed 
to use our criteria on inspection for nu- 
clear tests provided that we are able 
to agree on a quota for inspections for an 
interim period. During this period of 
about 2 or 3 years a joint research pro- 
gram would be instituted in an effort to 
make further progress on the detection 
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of underground nuclear tests, and to 
perfect and extend our knowledge of the 
identification of earthquakes so that 
they may be distinguished from nuclear 
explosions, and thus reduce the number 
of unidentified events subject to onsite 
inspection. 

The combination of this news story 
and the news analyses by Mr. Lippmann 
and Mr. Harsch indicates that the new 
Soviet proposal should be studied very 
carefully to see whether it provides some 
basis for working out the remaining is- 
sues that have up to now prevented an 
agreement from being reached. 

I have been interested in the recent 
moves by the nuclear powers at Geneva. 
The fact that movement is occurring is 
heartening because it means there is 
still a good chance that the talks are 
not stalemated. I am especially inter- 
ested that the Soviet Union and the 
United States now appear to agree on 
one important matter. That is the 
urgency of starting a research program 
so that improvements in the control sys- 
tem can be instituted as soon as possible. 
This is a course of action I have been 
suggesting for several months. I be- 
come more and more convinced that 
such a research program has merit and 
should be commenced in the very near 
future. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the three articles to which 
I have referred be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 16, 1960] 
NUCLEAR TESTING 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The explosion in the Sahara Desert, which 
showed that French science and technology 
are as good as anyone else’s, is notice to all 
of us that there is no monopoly and not 
much mystery about nuclear weapons. What 
France can do today, China will be able to 
do tomorrow, not to speak of Germany and 
Japan. This would not necessarily mean the 
end of the world. But it will certainly 
mean that as the test explosions are multi- 
plied, the air will become polluted, and the 
consequences to future generations are 
horrible to contemplate. 

For 14 months the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, and the United States have been 
negotiating a treaty designed to put an end 
to test explosions. These negotiations have 
progressed marvelously, and they represent 
something quite new and une: in the 
relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Western World. 

To be sure the three of us, who now have 
nuclear weapons, cannot impose our treaty, 
even if we reach final agreement, on the rest 
of the world. But if we are agreed on a 
treaty, we shall set an example, we shall 
create the machinery, around which world 
opinion will surely rally. There is little 
reason to doubt that France, for example, if 
her rights are respected, would join in and 
contribute valuable help in making the test 
ban workable. 

Yet for the time being the negotiations are 
stalled. The issue arises out of experiments 
conducted by the Atomic Energy Commission 
in a salt mine in Louisiana, These experi- 
ments showed our experts that relatively 
small underground explosions cannot be de- 
tected by the existing instruments. They 
cannot surely be distinguished from earth- 
quakes. Our difference with the Soviet 
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Union is over the size of the underground 
explosions which can be detected. Our ex- 
perts say that the underground explosion can 
be nine times as big, and still go undetected, 
as the Soviet experts say it can be. 

The administration has taken the position 
that we will not agree to abandon under- 
ground explosions if our experts say they are 
too small to be detected. We propose, there- 
fore, to authorize such small nuclear testing. 
As it happens, these authorized explosions 
would be just the ones which the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Pentagon regard 
as desirable in order to perfect a number of 
weapons they are working on, The Soviet 
position, on the other hand, is that all tests 
must be banned, even those which cannot be 
detected. 

The abstract logic of our position—ban 
only what can surely be detected—is perfect 
in itself. But there is very good reason to 
think that it is unrealistic and that if we 
hold to it inflexibly, refusing to work out any 
one of the many compromises which are 
quite conceivable, it will prove to be quite an 
unwise position. For it is based on the as- 
sumption that no treaty is better than an 
imperfect treaty. 

I think this assumption is miscalculated. 
The miscalculation is a failure to realize the 
significance of the concessions which have 
been made by the Soviet Union in agreeing 
to an elaborate worldwide inspection system, 
of which a large number of stations, manned 
by foreigners, would be on Soviet territory. 
In the perspective of Russia, not to speak of 
Communist, suspicion and dislike of foreign- 
ers, the Soviet concessions promise a political 
breakthrough of historic significance. 

Our policymakers have not, it seems to 
me, taken into account the full consequence 
of the Soviet concessions. It is that the 
Soviet Union is by way of convincing most of 
the world outside this country that it is sin- 
cere about ending nuclear testing. We have 
been told by the experts of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission not to worry about fallout. 
But mankind is terrified by it, and the Soviet 
Union is buying world support by agreeing to 
be inspected by foreigners in order to end the 
testing. 

The President and his advisers should 
bear this in mind when they talk about re- 
suming our own testing. The President has 
said that, “We consider ourselves free to re- 
sume nuclear testing” but that we shall not 
resume it without announcing our intention 
to do 80. 

What does the President think would hap- 
pen if he did announce such an intention? 
There would be an uproar around the world. 
Quite competent and cool observers believe 
that the uproar would bring about a special 
meeting of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations to protest against our action, 
and that if the question were put to a vote, 
we should be lucky to get 10 votes out of 

In any event the damage to our influence 
and our prestige would be enormous. 

Moreover, and this is the point that the ad- 
ministration should not overlook, if the 
treaty fails because it is not totally perfect, 
the Soviet Union will have won a sweeping 
diplomatic victory. The Soviet Union will 
not have to admit foreigners to carry out in- 
spection on her territory. At the same time 
the United States will not really be free to 
continue testing. For the more we test, the 
more we shall be denounced and opposed as 
haying failed to show a decent respect for 
the opinion of mankind. 

When these negotiations started, the Rus- 
sians wanted to ban testing without any in- 
spection. If we hold inflexibly to our pres- 
ent position, there is likely to be no treaty, 


will have no inspection and they will have 
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{From the Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 
19, 1960] 
STATE OF THE NaTIONS—THE WEAPONS- 
TESTING 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Washington has an impressive reason for 
insisting that it will not join in a continuing 
agreement to ban nuclear testing unless the 
Soviets will accept a foolproof system of in- 
spections and controls. The argument is 
that if it binds itself to a less than foolproof 
system, the Soviets will almost certainly 
continue clandestine testing and thus will 
gain another weapons advantage over the 
United States because Americans will not be 
able to carry out clandestine tests. 

The argument is impressive because the 
Soviet Government has absolute control over 
its journalists, whereas Western govern- 
ments do not. The chances are indeed high 
that a clandestine test in any Western 
country would be discovered and reported 
by journalists. Nothing of this nature is 
ever reported in a Communist country. 

Although impressive, there is one serious 
flaw in the thinking which underlies the 
US. position in the nuclear test ban talks 
in Geneva on the above considerations. It 
assumes that if there is failure to reach an 
agreement at Geneva, the United States will 
become free to resume testing, particularly 
of the small weapons which can be tested 
underground free of fall out dangers and 
which the Pentagon is extremely anxious 
to test. 

Freedom to resume testing in the absence 
of a satisfactory agreement is actually no- 
where near so assured as the U.S. position 
seems to assume. Obviously if the Soviets 
resumed first, then the freedom for 
Washington would come into operation. But 
in the absence of a clearly proved Soviet test, 
Washington would be seriously embarrassed 
were it to initiate a resumption of testing. 
The price would be very high. 

One reason it would be high is because the 
British Government, much as it would pre- 
fer to keep in step with Washington in all 
important matters, would almost certainly 
be forced to stand aside and by its silence 
and inaction disassociate itself from the 
Washington action. The British Govern- 
ment might not join in any general con- 
demnation of that action, but public opinion 
in Britain would certainly swell the chorus 
of protest which would go up around the 
world. 

Whether plain people are correct or mis- 
taken in their assumption that testing nu- 
clear weapons is a dangerous thing is irrele- 
vant. The fact of the matter is that all 
round the world a massive aversion to such 
tests has developed. If Washington should 
initiate a resumption of testing, it alone 
would do so. 

Not even the Government of its closest 
ally, Britain, would dare to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with it. It is more than prob- 
able that a resumption of testing by the 
United States would restore overnight the 
losses the Communist countries have sus- 
tained in the uncommitted parts of the 
world from Chinese Communist misbehavior 
in Tibet and other places, would damp out 
the still-glowing embers of distrust in the 
West over the Hungarian repression, would 
make Washington the pariah of the world 
in the eyes of most people of the world. The 
damage to US. prestige, influence, and au- 
thority would be staggering; and the reverse 
would be a bigger gain for Moscow than ever 
the first sputnik was. 

Further, a test resumption by the United 
States would leave Moscow in the happy 
position of being able at will to choose either 
the superior moral position of refusing to 
follow suit or to resume testing in relative 
immunity from criticism. It is difficult to 
think of anything which would please Mos- 
cow and Peiping more than to have Wash- 
ington resume testing. 
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So heavy and damaging would be the price 
for a unilateral test resumption that it is 
almost inconceivable to think that Washing- 
ton could afford to pay it. Its affordable 
range of action is narrow. In practical 
terms it really has no choice except either 
to agree to an imperfect system of inspec- 
tions and controls or stand on its position 
at Geneva, which would almost surely 
mean a continuation of the present tacit 
and unsupervised truce. ` 

In theory, the choice is between resump- 
tion of testing and a perfectly policed test 
ban. In practice, the choice is between an 
imperfectly policed ban and an entirely un- 
policed ban. If there is no agreement, then 
popular opinion will almost surely enforce 
a continuation of the suspension, but the 
West will have lost the chance to have some 
inspection stations and some inspectors in- 
side the Communist countries and some 
check on what the Soviets are doing. 

The United States now is giving up with- 
out a Soviet quo air bases which would have 
been used 4 or 5 years ago as bargaining 
counters. It would seem wasteful for the 
United States to let itself be boxed simi- 
larly into a permanent test suspension with- 
out getting anything in return. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 17, 1960] 


REDS Orrer To ALLOW West To PROBE EARTH 
SHOCKS 


GENEVA, February 16.—The Soviet Union 
offered a major technical concession today in 
rejecting President Eisenhower's plan for a 
partial treaty to ban nuclear tests. 

Soviet delegate Semyon K. Tsarapkin told 
the three-nation talks here that the Soviet 
Union will accept no treaty unless all tests, 
whatever their size and location, are out- 
lawed simultaneously. 

Then he offered to allow a limited num- 
ber of mobile Western on teams to 
roam freely to the site of virtually any earth 
tremor in the Soviet Union to check for pos- 
sible test violations. This was a complete 
reversal of the previous Russian position. 

(Under the new Soviet plan, the decision 
to investigate a suspicious earth tremor in 
the Soviet Union would be left solely with 
the West, a US. official said in Wash- 
ington. This means the West would be 
able to take advantage of any intelligence 
data or other information that would tend 
to indicate an investigation was in order. It 
would make it more difficult for a nation 
to cheat, he pointed out. 

(The Soviet Union would be given the 
same privilege in the Western countries, the 
official added.) 

Tsarapkin proposed a provisional system 
of policing a total ban for 2 or 3 years. 
Meantime, the United States, Russia, and 
Britain would work jointly on improving in- 
struments until the control system is per- 
fected. 

Tsarapkin told today’s 1-hour session his 
plan is based on Britain's suggestion Jan- 
uary 15 that temporary criteria might be 
established for determining which suspicious 
underground events could be eligible for on- 
site inspection, 

A U.S. spokesman said the new Soviet 
proposal was unacceptable in its present form 
but represented a slight move forward. 

Tsarapkin refused to state a quota yester- 
day, however, despite pleas from U.S. Am- 
bassador James J. Wadsworth and Britain’s 
Sir Michael Wright. 

The Western delegates said no realistic 
estimate of the proposal could be made 
without agreement on the quota. But 
Tsarapkin insisted that the West should 
first accept the principle of his plan and 
then discuss the quota figure. 

If the Western Powers accept the plan, 
he said, we would be more flexible in our 
approach toward the number of on-site 
inspections. 
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“We would be ready to reconsider the 
quota on an annual basis and not fix it 
once and for all time.” 

The plan put forward yesterday was the 
Soviet Union’s answer to the U.S. proposal 
announced by President Eisenhower last 
Thursday. 

The U.S. proposal called for the banning 
of all nuclear tests except those that 
could not be reliably detected with exist- 
ing instruments and techniques. It did 
not include underground tests which cor- 
respond to earthquakes below a certain 
size. It was somewhat vague on tests in 
outer space, but the scientists at an East- 
West conference on the question last year 
concluded they could detect tests out to 
distances of many millions of miles. 

(An annual quota of 20 onsite inspec- 
tions in the Soviet Union would be required 
by this plan, a U.S. official revealed yesterday. 

(Although this figure has not been made 
public heretofore, it was included in the 
plan when it was presented at the Geneva 
talks February 11, he said.) 

The Russians rejected the U.S. proposal 
and made it known they opposed any plan 
which would permit the testing of nuclear 
weapons anywhere. Their counterproposal 
was apparently an attempt to find a com- 
promise that would make it more difficult 
for a nation to cheat and yet keep the 
number of onsite inspections to a minimum. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to 
follow up the Chair’s ruling with respect 
to the inquiry made by the distinguished 
Senator from New York, in order to get 
some clarification of the ruling. 

I have in my hand an amendment 
which I propose to offer. The amend- 
ment is to the bill and would still be 
to the bill irrespective of the disposition 
which may be made of the Dirksen 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

If I obtained the floor to address my- 
self to the pending business, would I 
be in order to offer this amendment and 
request that it be read by the clerk and 
be printed and lie on the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that at this time, or after the regular 
business is laid before the Senate, if 
the Senator from Arkansas made a re- 
quest that his amendment to the bill be 
read, his request could be complied with 
only by unanimous consent. If there 
were objection, then it would not be in 
order to have the amendment read at 
that time. 

But, as was stated earlier by the Chair 
in response to a parliamentary inquiry 
by the Senator from New York, if at 
a subsequent time a motion for cloture 
were entered, and before it was debated, 
the Senator from Arkansas, as a matter 
of right, not by unanimous consent, 
could request that his amendment be 
read by the clerk. 

The Chair is further advised by the 
Parliamentarian that if no amendment 
were pending at any time during the 
debate on the bill before the Senate, 
the Senator could, as a matter of right, 
have his amendment read by the clerk 
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at the desk, if it were submitted for 
consideration at the time the Senator 
offered it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I can appreciate 
that if I submit the amendment for im- 
mediate consideration, and no other 
amendment is pending, my amendment 
would become the pending business, and 
I would have a right to have it read. 
But I am trying to ascertain how to offer 
an amendment and have it voted upon 
after cloture has been invoked, since the 
rule requires that the amendment must 
have been read at the desk. I desire to 
have the amendment presented and read 
at the desk, so that it will be eligible to 
be voted upon if cloture is invoked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Accord- 
ing to the advice of the Parliamentarian, 
as transmitted to the present occupant 
of the chair, there is no way, except by 
unanimous consent, for a Senator to 
have a proposed amendment read at the 
desk while an amendment is pending 
prior to a motion for cloture. He can 
only have it read in the interim, in the 
time which elapses between the petition 
for cloture and the adoption of a rule 
for cloture, provided the Senator can 
secure the floor during that interim. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Assume that I have 
the floor, that I am speaking on the 
pending business, that I offer an amend- 
ment, and that I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be read and lie on 
the desk, but that objection is raised. 
Would it then be in order, if I desire to 
do so, to move the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that such a motion would not be in order 
at that time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then we are told 
that, according to the rules of the Sen- 
ate, one objection can prevent the pres- 
entation of an amendment and having 
it read and lie on the desk, so that the 
amendment may be eligible to be voted 
upon if and when cloture is invoked. Is 
that the ruling of the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the ruling of the Chair, as he has been 
advised by the Parliamentarian, and it 
applies up to the point where cloture 
is moved. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Assume that a clo- 
ture petition has been filed, and that an 
amendment is offered after the filing of 
the petition. The Chair has stated that 
the amendment can be read. But sup- 
pose the reading of the amendment ex- 
tends to the deadline of the time for 
voting. Then what is our predicament, 
and what is the relief? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to inquire of the Senator 
from Arkansas to make certain that the 
Chair comprehends exactly the nature of 
the Senator’s parliamentary inquiry. 
The Chair understands the Senator’s in- 
quiry to be that if at some time during 
the interim which occurs betweer a peti- 
tion for the termination of debate and 
the adoption of that petition, a Senator 
obtains the floor, offers an amendment, 
and sends it to the desk, but the amend- 
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ment itself is so long that the clerk is 
not able to complete the mechanical 
performance of reading the amendment 
to the Senate when the time expires, and 
the vote on cloture comes, what would 
be oe parliamentary situation in that 
case 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. Would I be 
denied the right to have my amendment 
read in full? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is the Chair ready 
to rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
ron in the chair). The Chair is not 
ready to rule. The present occupant of 
the chair does not feel that the sug- 
gestions of the Parliamentarian are yet 
crystallized to the point where the an- 
swer to the parliamentary inquiry can 
be made, and the present occupant of the 
chair desires to withhold ruling on this 
particular question until the Parliamen- 
tarian can give it further consideration, 
or the Vice President resumes the chair 
and his duties in this respect. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Do I understand 
that the Chair, after consultation with 
the Parliamentarian, feels he is not in 
a position to make a ruling at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that, as far as the Parliamentarian is 
aware, there are no precedents in the his- 
tory of the Senate for a situation that 
would arise if cloture were adopted in 
the midst of the actual physical reading 
of a proposed amendment by the clerk; 
and the Parliamentarian indicates that 
that decision, in the event of such a con- 
3 would have to be made at that 


e. 

The Chair does not consider that an 
answer to the parliamentary inquiry 
from the Senator from Arkansas, and, 
therefore, the present occupant of the 
Chair desires that it be taken under 
advisement at the present moment 
without an answer. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. . That is what I 
was trying to clarify. The Chair feels 
he is not in a position, in the present 
situation, to make a ruling at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
exactly right. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then I ask, would 
it be in order, Mr. President, if I asked 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
cess until such time as the Parliamen- 
tarian and the Chair have consulted 
about it and are able to give us an 
answer? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. To that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would have to object. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Did I hear objec- 
tion? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Illinois first. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
was on my feet when the Senator from 
Illinois was not in the Chamber. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I inquire that 
the Chair inform us, after his consulta- 
tion with the Parliamentarian, as to the 
possible time, or a potential time, when 
I may get a ruling? Can we get some 
indication, if we cannot recess, as to the 
length of the deliberation? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state, for the information of 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas, that the present occupant of the 
Chair was called to the Chair by the 
Vice President, who said he had a very 
brief appointment, and would return, 
and he desired to be notified if some 
difficult parliamentary inquiry were 
propounded. The inquiry is here, and 
so is the Vice President. [(Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Did the 
Senator from Arkansas propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I did. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois desire to comment 
upon the question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator is 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think it is necessary 
to make some legislative history on this 
matter. As I examine the cloture rule, 
it is mandatory in every respect, when 
the required signatures and the petition 
have been presented. It says that it 
shall be presented. There is no excep- 
tion as to time. 

The other mandatory or imperative 
provision in it is that, when cloture has 
been voted by the required number of 
Senators, the business before the Senate 
shall become unfinished business. 
There is no leeway. There is no discre- 
tion, and, in my judgment, if there were 
a conflict between the period when this 
must be done under the cloture rule, and 
the reading of an extended amendment 
in the interim period, I think the portion 
that did not come within the rule would 
have necessarily to fall. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
Chair 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from New York desire to com- 
ment on the parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; I would like to 
comment upon the question before the 
Senate. Mr. President, the Senate rules, 
it seems to me, are completely silent 
upon the fundamental question which is 
before us, and the Chair, therefore, has 
an alternative of submitting a question 
de novo for the consideration of the 
Senate, rather than putting the Senate 
in the position were it must act to 
either sustain or reverse the Chair. 

The situation here, Mr. President, as 
I understand it, is that a ruling has been 
made that an amendment, to be con- 
sidered after cloture, must have been 
presented and read. 

The next logical inquiry is: At what 
point can a Senator, as of right, have 
his amendment presented and read? 

The Parliamentarian advises that, as 
of right, he can only have that done in 
the period intervening between the time 
the petition is filed and the time it is 
voted on. 

Along comes another parliamentary 
inquiry, which implies that a Senator 
can present the Old and New Testa- 
ments, including the commentaries, as 
an amendment, which could take not 48 
hours, but perhaps 96 days to read. This 
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would completely frustrate every other 
Senator who might have an amendment. 

Mr. President, obviously, this is not 
within the context either of the Senate 
or of justice. ‘Therefore, as the rules are 
silent, it may very well be that an inter- 
pretation might be proper, which would 
say that, at any time a Senator pre- 
sented an amendment, having gotten the 
floor, he had the absolute right to have 
it read and lie upon the table. In that 
case, a Senator would not in any way be 
frustrated in having his amendment 
considered after cloture. 

I respectfully submit that it was 
hardly the purpose of the cloture rule to 
shut off the possibility of amendment. 
On the contrary, the rule is quite the 
other way. It contemplates that amend- 
ments which are before the Senate in 
the procedural way specified shall be 
considered by the Senate. I therefore 
respectfully submit to the Chair that the 
suggestions made from the Parliamen- 
tarian are not necessarily conclusive on 
the Senate under these circumstances, 
and that the Senate may very well de- 
cide upon a far more practical version 
which will work justice to Senators indi- 
vidually, those who have amendments 
pose they have a right to have consid- 
ered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. However, the cloture 
rule is frustrated in a hypothetical case 
in which it takes a very long time to read 
an amendment. For all practical pur- 
poses, thet would be equivalent to con- 
tinuing the debate. The whole purpose 
of a cloture petition is to determine 
whether it is the sense of the Senate that 
debate shall be limited following the ap- 
proval of the cloture petition. So I can 
envision that the cloture rule would be 
frustrated if an open-end ruling on that 
point were made. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I merely wish to observe, in con- 
nection with the cloture rule, that it 
states that no dilatory motion or dilatory 
amendment or amendments not germane 
shall be in order. Although it is true 
that that sentence appears in the part of 
the rule which pertains to the situation 
after cloture is adopted or inyoked, it 
seems to me that the spirit of the rule, 
as there indicated, would warrant the 
Chair, following the presentation of an 
amendment which seemed to be dilatory 
in character or of a character to frus- 
trate the meaning of the 1-hour require- 
ment, to rule that the amendment was of 
such a nature. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to observe to the Chair that, as a 
lawyer, I could undertake to draft to the 
bill a perfectly germane amendment 
which conceivably could take 48 hours to 
read, and yet not be dilatory. I deeply 
believe that from the body of proposed 
law, as it exists today, one could per- 
fectly well draft an amendment which 
would be so long, and would comprise so 
many volumes, that an extremely long 
length of time would be required to read 
the amendment. If the Senate is to 
jump over such a barrier, I think Sen- 
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ators could, if they wished to do so, frus- 
trate the rule. 

My point is that apparently the rule 
is silent on this subject; and therefore I 
believe the Senate has a right to make 
a rule which is practical, rather than to 
give a prize to Senators who might think 
up the most reasons for delaying the 
business of the Senate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Senator from New York 
has described an amendment which, as 
he has described it, would be dilatory 
and would delay the business of the 
Senate. 

If an amendment were not dilatory 
and were germane, I would not suppose 
it would violate the rule. But if an 
amendment were dilatory, it seems to 
me the Chair could proceed to dispose 
of that obvious situation, if there were 
now nothing about such a situation in 
the rule. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is always help- 
ful in connection with the consideration 
the meaning and application of the 

es. 

Let me say that another point would 
be that a Member would have to obtain 
recognition within the 48-hour period of 
time; and that situation could easily 
result in shutting off a Senator who 
equally had a right to have his amend- 
ment presented and considered. 

Yet it is the pride of the Senate that 
any Senator can present an amendment 
to any measure. That is one of the hal- 
lowed rules of this body. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, let it 
be distinctly understood that I am not 
interested in having cloture invoked on 
this issue or on any other issue. Let it 
also be distinctly understood that I do 
not favor adoption of the amendments 
heretofore offered, printed, and lying 
on the desk, as offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. But, 
Mr. President, I think we must preserve 
the semblance of fair dealing in the 
Senate, and I believe some door should 
be open—and I believe it is open under 
the rules—so that amendments which 
are seasonably presented here and are 
printed and lie at the desk, can, in the 
event of the invoking of cloture, be con- 
sidered and discussed. 

Even if we are not in accord on the 
pending issue—and certainly that is an 
understatement of the situation—I be- 
lieve we must preserve fair procedure. 

So far as I am concerned, although 
I do not favor the amendments of the 
Senator from New York, I certainly 
would not want the Senate to adopt a 
procedure which would preclude the con- 
sideration of his amendments. 

When amendments are diligently pre- 
pared and offered—and I believe it took 
a good deal of diligence to write out 
those eight long amendments—and when 
the Senator has presented them, and 
when they are lying at the desk, some- 
where there must be in the rules of 
Senate procedure a provision which will 
permit amendments thus seasonably pre- 
sented to be considered and discussed, in 
the event of the invoking of cloture— 
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although, as I have previously said, I do 
not favor the invoking of cloture, 

I hope the President of the Senate will 
find in the rules a procedure which will 
be fair enough to permit seasonably 
tendered amendments—I mean amend- 
ments which have been sent to the desk 
and printed—to be considered, because I 
do not know any other way Senators have 
to proceed in connection with such situa- 
tions. I have no amendments to offer; 
but if a Senator who has an amendment 
to offer, does offer it seasonably, at a time 
when other Senators can also offer 
amendments, I think such Senator 
should have his day in court. 

So, Mr. President, on this one issue in 
the entire debate I find myself in accord 
with the Senator from New York; in 
other words, I believe there should be 
such fair procedure as to allow his 
amendment to be considered. 

He has not mentioned his eight amend- 
ments; but I recall that he offered them 
and spoke about them briefly, and they 
were ordered to be printed, and I sup- 
pose they are lying on the desk. 

Mr. President, my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Georgia, has 
just now pointed out that I greatly un- 
derstated the case when I said the Sen- 
ator from New York spoke briefly about 
his amendments. [Laughter.] But, as 
I recall, the speech he made at that time 
was not one of the lengthy speeches he 
sometimes makes, about which, someday, 
he probably will be charged with fili- 
bustering. 

But neither the Senator from Georgia 
LMr. RUssELL] nor I would preclude him 
from using as much time as he wishes 
to use. We cherish the idea that Sen- 
ators have that right. 

My point is—and I do not refer to 
amendments offered for the first time 
after cloture was invoked, which would 
be new matter, and Senators would not 
have had any chance at all to study them 
or debate them or express their views re- 
garding them—but that I believe we 
should have procedure under which 
amendments seasonably offered and 
printed and lying on the table could be 
considered. I hope the Chair will allow 
such procedure. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I hope the Chair 
will indulge me for just a minute or two 
in response to some of the things that 
have been said. Maybe it is a privilege 
to assume that I am going to resort to 
what they may term dilatory tactics. 
Mr. President, what I hold up here—and 
the inquiry is based upon this amend- 
ment—contains less than seven pages. 
That is what I am inquiring about. 
I proposed, when I get the floor to speak 
on the issue, on the pending business, 
in the course of my remarks to discuss 
further this proposed amendment and 
at the proper time, or at some time dur- 
ing the course of my remarks—if not 
during the course, at the conclusion of 
them—I propose to send this amend- 
ment to the desk and ask unanimous 
consent that it be read, that it lie on 
the table, and be printed, and thus 
make it eligible to be called up after 
cloture is invoked, if it is. I do not 
want to be denied the right to have my 
amendment voted on at the right time. 
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You speak about the length of the 
amendment, about being dilatory. You 
can very well introduce large numbers— 
it does not have to be one amendment— 
and this is the first one I propose to 
offer. I think I have the right, in the 
course of the time that I shall consume 
in discussing it in other aspects of this 
pending business, to present my amend- 
ment, and either get unanimous consent 
to get the right by motion to have this 
amendment read, have it be printed and 
laid on the desk, so as to make it eligi- 
ble for consideration and a vote after 
cloture may have been invoked, Mr. 
President, and that is all I am asking, 
but if we do not have such rights under 
the rules of the Senate, let it be known 
now. Let other Senators take warning. 
I do not know whether it will be my 
amendment, if you get two or three 
hundred amendments up there, and that 
is not unreasonable, not at all in legis- 
lation like this. 

Look at the book you already have. 
Some Senators have already introduced, 
I understand, as many as 50 bills on this 
issue. I do not know whether they will 
offer them as amendments. They may 
get started reading their amendments, 
Mr. President, and get down to the time 
to vote, and my amendment was read. 

I want to preserve the right, as a rep- 
resentative of a sovereign State in this 
body, to represent them. I think they 
would favor the amendment that I pro- 
pose. I do not want to be ruled out here 
by some technicality or a parliamentary 
switch and denied the right as my State 
representative on the floor of this body, 
whether it is by dilatory tactics from 
some other source or whether it is from 
a deep conviction that the bill ought to 
be amended a hundred times by some 
other Senator who has half that many 
bills pending now on this subject. 

I do not want to be denied that right, 
Mr. President, and I ask for a ruling 
now that will permit me, in the course 
of my remarks, when I offer this amend- 
ment, and if I ask unanimous consent, 
to have the matter read, printed, and 
laid on the desk so it will be eligible to 
be called up after cloture is invoked. 

If I am denied that, if any Senator 
objects, then I propose to move, Mr. 
President, and if the Chair overrules 
me I will have no recourse other than to 
completely capitulate or to appeal from 
that ruling and ask the Members of this 
Senate to interpret the rules of the Sen- 
ate by their vote so that it will not deny 
to any Senator—to you, to me, or to the 
Senator of any sovereign State—the 
right to present an amendment here on 
this great issue that has evoked so many 
bills; and so many amendments that are 
going to be presented here will not be 
denied the right to contribute something 
to the legislation or to detract from it 
where the legislation violates some prin- 
ciple or is not in the interest of the public 
welfare, 

I ask for a ruling, Mr. President, or for 
advice—that is what I am asking now— 
that when the time comes, I propose to 
present it just as I have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has consulted with the Parliamentarian 
with regard to the precedents that are 
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available covering the two parliamen- 
tary inquiries, because the Senator from 
Arkansas has propounded two, in effect, 
and he finds that in neither case does 
the Parliamentarian have at this point 
precedents that he thinks will be appli- 
cable. Under the circumstances, since 
this is an important ruling, as the Sena- 
tor has well pointed out in his remarks, 
the Chair believes that in the interests 
of orderly procedure and of establishing 
a precedent which the Senate would feel 
justified in following, the Chair would 
need some time for further study with 
the Parliamentarian of the precedents 
before making a ruling. The Chair will 
undertake that study and will make the 
ruling on the parliamentary inquiry just 
as soon as we have completed our study 
of the precedents. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I thank the Chair 
very much. I think it would be very 
appropriate if the Senate recessed dur- 
ing that period so that we might all 
study it [laughter], because I think we 
should not proceed any further blindly, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that we recess temporarily. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I object, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Allott Engle Mansfield 
Anderson Fong Martin 
Bartlett Frear Monroney 
Beall Goldwater Morton 
Bennett Gore Moss 
Bible Gruening Mundt 
B. e H Murray 

den Muskie 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va. Prouty 
Cannon Holand 
Capehart Hruska Randolph 
Carlson Jackson Ro! 
Case, N.J. Javits Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Chavez Jordan Scott 
Church Keating Smith 
Clark Kefauver Sparkman 
Cooper Kennedy Wiley 
Cotton Kuchel Williams, Del, 
Curtis Lausche Williams, N. J. 
Dirksen Long, Hawai Y: 
Douglas McCarthy Young, Ohio 
Dworshak McClellan 
Elender Magnuson 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. CAR- 
ROLL], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green], the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from Ok- 
Jahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLaND J, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr, Humrurey], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr, 
Jounston], the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. Lone], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Symuveton], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the 
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Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
monn] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. NEUBERGER], and the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O’MaHnoney] are absent 
because of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BUTLER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScCHOEPPEL] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are detained on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I rise 
to a point of personal privilege. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I refer to an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Post of 
today, Monday, February 29, 1960, en- 
titled What a Cause Celebre.” 

I wish to read a portion of this edi- 
torial. I am not accustomed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to answering erroneous charges in 
the press. I have been in public life for 
a long time, and my political epidermis 
is as thick as that of a hippopotamus. 
The Washington Post would be about 
the last paper that could cause me any 
real anguish, because I know how slanted 
it is. But I intend to address myself to 
this editorial because it so well typifies 
the effort that is being made in this 
country to deceive the people as to the 
real purposes of the pending, misnamed 
civil rights legislation. 

This is a part of the program to send 
up a smoke screen of printers’ ink that 
will darken the skies and blind the peo- 
ple to the real purposes that are back 
of the substitute that is proposed by the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I now read from this 
editorial, which I say is typical of this 
designed campaign of deceit and false- 
hood that is being waged in this country. 

Let no one call this niggling controversy 
in the Senate a great debate. It is true that 
passions have been aroused, and tempers are 
already becoming frayed. Southern orators 
are crying “tyranny,” “torture,” and “in- 
humane treatment.” Senator Hm. con- 
jured up the bogey of another Reconstruc- 
tion Era. Senator Russet pretended that 
incendiary organizations are playing with 
matches—thus creating a danger of setting 
off “some very tragic situation.” Senator 
THURMOND insisted that he and his col- 
leagues will “fight to the finish” for some 
great principle. 

But what is the cause for which these men 
are risking their lives and their standing 
before the bar of world opinion? 

Boiled down to fundamentals, their de- 
mand is for a free hand in denying citizens 
of the United States the right to vote, No 
amount of shouting, eloquence or wind- 
baggery can obscure this basic fact. 


Mr. President, I move to another 
paragraph in this editorial. I will not 
read it all, 

Their onslaught against the right to vote 
by means of filibuster, which even prevents 
the Senate from voting on a reasonable 
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remedy, is a shoddy performance indeed; 
“States rights” are being invoked to cam- 
ouflage the denial of other rights. 


It goes on, Mr. President, to discuss 
voting rights, and to state that the sole 
purpose of the opposition to this legisla- 
tion is to deny the right to vote. 

Mr. President, the late Adolf Hitler 
taught us much about the techniques of 
propaganda. He told us that a big lie, 
repeated often enough and seriously 
enough, would persuade the people to 
adopt any viewpoint—however errone- 
ous it might be. That lesson has not 
been lost, apparently, on the Washing- 
ton Post und those associated with it in 
their campaign of deception. I must 
say that this also includes some persons 
in official position who keep saying that 
this is merely a voting rights bill. They 
are undertaking to build up a wave of 
sentiment in the country to sweep this 
7-part bill through the Senate, and who 
then will have the self-righteousness to 
say that it does nothing but protect the 
sacred right to vote. 

Mr. President, I shall go through the 
bill section by section, and have it 
printed in the Recorp, section by section, 
so that anyone who makes any pretense 
to honesty and who can read, and who 
gets the Recor, will be able to read it, 
and can see that the contention that 
the bill is solely a voting right bill is a 
contention cut out of whole cloth. 

The first section of the alleged Civil 
Rights Act of 1960 reads: 

Section 1, That (a) chapter 72 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new section, 
as follows: 

“1509. Obstruction of certain court orders.” 


Mr. President, that is the issue which 
is pending before the Senate at present. 
If there was any part of the truth in the 
editorial I have read, this section would 
relate to voting rights. I now proceed 
to read: 

“Whoever corruptly, or by threats or 
force, or by any threatening letter or com- 
munication, willfully prevents, obstructs, 
impedes, or interferes with or willfully en- 
deavors to prevent, obstruct, impede, or in- 
terfere with the due exercise of rights or the 
performance of duties under any order, judg- 
ment, or decree of a court of the United 
States which (1) directs that any person or 
class of persons shall be admitted to any 
school, or (2) directs that any person or 
class of persons shall not be denied admis- 
sion to any school because of race or color, 
or (3) approves any plan of any State or 
local agency the effect of which is or will be 
to permit any person or class of persons to 
be admitted to any school, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than two years, or both. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of this section, 
which in effect undertakes to provide for 
duplicity and for the prosecution in two 
instances for the same offense, may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the section was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


“No injunctive or other civil relief against 
the conduct made criminal by this section 
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shall be denied on the ground that such 
conduct is a crime, 

“This section shall not apply to an act of 
a student, officer, or employee of a school if 
such act is done pursuant to the direction 
of, or is subject to disciplinary action by, 
an officer of such school.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 73 of such 
title is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

1509. Obstruction of certain court orders.” 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not this section of 
the Dirksen amendment in the nature 
of a substitute seek to establish for the 
first time in American history the doc- 
trine that the obstruction of a civil de- 
cree of a Federal court shall constitute 
a crime? 

Mr. RUSSELL. So far as I am con- 
cerned, it does. I am quite certain that 
is the case. What is most reprehensible 
about this proposal is that it undertakes 
to do this in only one class of cases. 
That is what we resent and that is what 
we are fighting. The section singles out 
one class of cases. In effect, it provides 
that one can threaten to prevent, ob- 
struct, coerce, or impede any order of a 
Federal court except those that happen 
to grow out of school decisions. 

Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. As a matter of fact, is 
not this proposal, in the Senator’s judg- 
ment, reprehensible because, as the Sen- 
ator has just stated, it selects one group 
of people and attempts to make them 
criminals for doing certain things, and 
provides that, in effect, by silence and 
failure to apply it to other activities, all 
other persons can do anything in their 
power to obstruct any other kind of de- 
cree of a Federal court, without being 
guilty of any crime whatsoever? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Absolutely. If we 
could turn the situation around—and a 
group interested in preventing integra- 
tion were to obtain an injunction in that 
case, people who disagreed with the in- 
junction could interfere with it all they 
pleased without violating this proposed 
statute. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield one more time. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the history of 
the United States show that there has 
been far more violence in the obstruction 
of Federal court decrees concerned with 
labor controversies and other matters 
than there has been in school integra- 
tion cases? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly; but nobody 
is interested in those cases. This meas- 
ure is a part of the campaign to single 
out the section of the Nation from which 
I come and from which the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina hails 
and to make it a special object of obloquy 
and attack through legislative channels. 

I invite Senators to read the bill and 
see, as they go along, how much false in- 
formation is being disseminated in the 
constant claim that the only thing the 
one is considering is a voting rights 
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The second section reads: 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 49 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new section, as follows: 


Mr. President, this is the section 
which makes bombing a criminal of- 
fense. It reads: 

“§ 1074. Flight to avoid prosecution for de- 
struction of educational or re- 
ligious structures 

“Whoever moves or travels in interstate or 
foreign commerce with intent either (1) to 
avoid prosecution, or custody, or confine- 
ment after conviction, under the laws of the 
place from which he flees, for willfully dam- 
aging or destroying or attempting to dam- 
age or destroy by fire or explosive any 
building, structure, facility, or vehicle, if 
such building, structure, facility, or vehicle 
is used primarily for religious purposes or 
for the purposes of public or private pri- 
mary, secondary, or higher education, or (2) 
to avoid giving testimony in any criminal 
proceeding relating to any such offense— 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“Violations of this section may be prose- 
cuted in the Federal judicial district in 
which the original crime was alleged to have 
been committed or in which the person was 
held in custody or confinement or in the 
Federal judicial district in which the per- 
son is apprehended.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 49 of such 
title is amended by adding thereto the 
following: 

“1074. Flight to avoid prosecution for de- 

struction of educational or religious 
structures.” 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question on this 
point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. First, I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia to lines 
18 to 22. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I intended to com- 
ment on that part, but I appreciate the 
Senator’s bringing it up now. 

Mr. ERVIN. This section provides, in 
effect, that a person can be tried in any 
one of three places: First, where the 
crime is committed; second, where he is 
apprehended; and, third, where he is in 
custody. I ask the Senator from Geor- 
gia if this provision does not violate both 
the third article of the Constitution and 
the sixth amendment. Article III pro- 
vides: 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury; and such 
trials shall be held in the State where the 
said crimes shall have been committed. 


The sixth amendment provides: 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Under the section to 
which the Senator from North Carolina 
refers, a person could be tried in the Fed- 
eral judicial district where he is appre- 
hended. That is in the teeth of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. However, it has be- 
come very popular for the Supreme 
Court to amend the Constitution, and 
the Court would not hesitate to amend 
it in this case if an action arose out of 
alleged racial disturbance. 
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If this section were drawn fairly, I 
would be glad to support it if it were 
proposed as an independent criminal 
proposition. I abhor bombings as much 
as any other person. But I will not 
stand by and be duped by a provision 
like this. It is drawn to exclude labor 
controversy bombings and to eliminate 
all the other instances which were con- 
tained in the original bill introduced by 
the Senator from North Carolina and 
the Senator from Massachusetts. Their 
bill related to all bombings of residences, 
business places, houses of worship, or 
educational institutions. I could give 
my support to such a proposal as that, 
It ought to be enacted. We should take 
every step we can to stop such bombings. 

But, Mr. President, this editorial says 
there is nothing in this bill except vot- 
ing rights. Here before us is this clause 
that relates to bombings—not to voting. 
Of course it is drawn to refiect on the 
South. It would not apply to bombings 
such as occurred only recently out on 
the west coast, where some newspaper 
was struck, or to other acts that occur 
from day to day in various controversies 
of one kind or another all over the Na- 
tion. But this bill is drawn to reflect on 
the southern area, and exclude any 
prosecutions anywhere else for bomb- 


ings. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, Yes, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
call that recently there have been three 
very unfortunate bombings in my own 
State in connection with labor disputes; 
one, the bombing of a very large tele- 
phone exchange at Belle Glade, Fla. 
which cut off services in a great area of 
our State; second, in the phosphate belt; 
third, out where the Gulf Power Co. 
employees, or a portion of them, serving 
west Florida, had struck. In that case, 
if the bombing had been successful, in- 
cidentally, it would have cut the service 
for some important Federal installa- 
tions, 

Does the Senator know of any reason 
why a person perpetrating such a crime 
as that, who attempts to cross over into 
another State and lose himself, should 
not be subjected to the conditions of 
criminal penalties in this bill, just as is 
one who has bombed a schoolhouse, or 
a church, or a synagogue? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. The reason the 
provision was drawn this way was to 
avoid breaking the solid front of the ex- 
treme left-wing groups. 

Some of those groups are supported 
with funds from labor organizations, 
such as the New York group that I re- 
ferred to Saturday which is promoting 
racial strife in the South. But the labor 
organizations would not stand for this 
proposal applying to bombings growing 
out of labor disputes. They do not want 
anything in this bill that could possibly 
interfere with the activities—legal or il- 
legal—of any one of the extreme groups 
that press for this so-called legislation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly there are no 
zoe rights involved in this prospective 
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Yes, I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I would like to pur- 
sue further the question that was asked. 
A statement was made a moment ago 
that, in connection with the bill pending 
before this Senate, there was offered an 
amendment by the Senators from South 
Carolina and Massachusetts 

Mr. RUSSELL. North Carolina. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. Or North Carolina. 
3 McCLELLAN. That is a separate 
eee LAUSCHE. That is a separate 

? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Well, if there was a 
separate bill in which all bombings were 
covered, whether they were the bombings 
of a church or school or any other type 
of building 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, that was the sub- 
stance of it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask the Senator 
from North Carolina what bill that was, 
and when it was presented, and to de- 
scribe the circumstances under which it 
was presented? 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator yield 
for this purpose, without losing the floor? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield without im- 
pairing my rights to the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. That bill was introduced 
some months ago. 

I do not remember the exact time. It 
did not cover residences, but it covered 
everything else. Personally, I think this 
bill ought to be amended to cover resi- 
dences, because it should be made un- 
lawful to blow up a schoolhouse and 
to flee by interstate commerce to avoid 
prosecution, and not to leave it lawful 
to blow up a building, house, or school, or 
church, and allow the bomber to flee 
with impunity across State lines. 

Mr. RUSSELL. One could get mixed 
up with the goon squads in that case, 
and this solid front must be maintained. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to sec- 
tion 3, which does have to do with elec- 
tions, but it does not affect voting rights. 
Let me say this, Mr. President: I ask 
unanimous consent that section 3, which 
is rather lengthy, and which provides for 
the retention and preservation for a pe- 
riod of 3 years of all voting records and 
papers connected with a Federal election, 
may be printed in the Record at this 
point as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Srec.3 (a) Every officer of election shall 
retain and preserve, for a period of three 
years from the date of any general, special, 
or primary election at which candidates for 
the office of President, Vice President, presi- 
dential elector, Member of the Senate or 
Member of the House of Representatives are 
voted for, all records and papers which come 
into his possession relating to any applica- 
tion, registration, payment of poll tax or 
other act requisite to voting in such election, 
except that, when required by law, such 
records and papers may be delivered to an- 
other officer of election and except that if 
a State designates a custodian to retain and 
preserve these records and papers at a speci- 
fied place, then such records and papers may 
be deposited with such custodian, and the 
duty to retain and preserve any record or 
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paper so deposited shall devolve upon such 
custodian. Any officer of election or cus- 
todian who willfully fails to comply with 
this section shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than on year, 
or both. 

(b) Any person, whether or not an officer 
of election or custodian, who willfully steals, 
destroys, conceals, mutilates, or alters any 
record or paper required by subsection (a) 
to be retained and preserved shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 

(c) Any record or paper required by sub- 
section (a) to be retained and preserved 
shall, upon demand in writing by the Attor- 
ney General or his representative directed to 
the person having custody, possession, or 
control of such record or paper, be made 
available for inspection, reproduction, and 
copying by the Attorney General or his rep- 
resentative. 

(d) Any record or paper demanded pur- 
suant to subsection (c) shall be produced 
for inspection, reproduction, and copying at 
the principal office of the person upon whom 
such demand is made or at an office of the 
United States attorney in the district in 
which such records or papers are located. 

(e) Unless otherwise ordered by a court 
of the United States, neither the Attorney 
General nor any employee of the Department 
of Justice, nor any other representative of 
the Attorney General, shall disclose any rec- 
ord or paper produced pursuant to this sec- 
tion, or any reproduction or copy, except as 
is necessary in the performance of his official 
duties, including presentation of any case 
or proceeding before any court or grand jury. 

(t) The United States district court for 
the district in which a demand is made pur- 
suant to subsection (c), or in which a record 
or paper so demanded is located, shall have 
jurisdiction by appropriate process to compel 
the production of such record or paper. 

(g) As used in this section, the term 
“officer of election” means any person who, 
under color of any Federal, State, or local 
law, statute, ordinance, regulation, authority, 
custom, or usage, performs or is authorized 
to perform any function, duty, or task in 
connection with any application, registra- 
tion, payment of poll tax, or other act requi- 
site to voting in any general, special, or pri- 
mary election at which candidates for the 
office of President, Vice President, presiden- 
tial elector, Member of the Senate or Member 
of the House of Representatives are voted 
for. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, to my 
mind, that is at least objectionable to all 
the provisions of the bill. As a matter 
of fact, with the exception of giving a 
little unnecessary power to the Attorney 
General, who is the attorney for a liti- 
gant in some of these cases, I see no ob- 
jection to section 3. It relates to the 
holding of elections and to retaining the 
evidence thereof. It does not relate to 
voting rights. 

I say here and now without the slight- 
est fear of contradiction—and I will 
leave it to the future as one of the few 
prophecies that I have made—that this 
section, if enacted into law and fairly 
applied, will be used more frequently 
outside of the Southern States than it is 
in the Southern States. That will be the 
case if the Attorney General has any 
interest whatever in prosecuting for 
fraudulent elections, for the miscounting 
of votes, and for things of that character 
that are prevalent in other areas. 

Mr. President, I come to section 4 on 
page 6, which, to me, is the most obnox- 
ious and objectionable of all the provi- 
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sions of this bill. It is not, directly or 
indirectly, related to voting. It has 
nothing whatever to do with voting or 
voting right. It is an effort to put the 
approval of Congress on an unconstitu- 
tional decision of the Supreme Court 
and give a mandate to local school 
trustees of every school district to get 
out and mix races in the public schools 
of this country. I will read certain ex- 
tracts from this provision: 


Sec. 4 (a) (1). The Congress recognizes— 


I want to say before I start, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we have heard a great deal 
about part III here and how objection- 
able it was. The civil rights bill of 1957 
as originally proposed, gave unlimited 
power to the Attorney General of the 
United States to bring suits for plaintiffs, 
whether they desired the suits brought 
or not, and gave him unlimited Federal 
funds to pursue any litigation he pleased, 
whenever it met his fancy. I was op- 
posed to part III, as were a majority of 
the Members of the Senate; it was 
stricken out. But, to my mind, section 
4 of the pending bill is more objection- 
able than part III was in the proposed 
act of 1957. 

This is getting down to what is squeez- 
ing the Washington Post, Mr. President, 
as I shall later point out when discuss- 
ing the District of Columbia with re- 
spect to schools. 

Sec. 4(a) (1). The Congress recognizes that 
(A) prior to May 17, 1954, the Constitution 
of the United States had been interpreted 
as permitting public schools to be segregated 
on racial grounds provided such schools af- 
forded equal education opportunities. 


Mr. President, that is a declaration of 
what the Constitution of the United 
States provided. It had been held re- 
peatedly by the Supreme Court, prior to 
May 17, 1954. That part of it is an 
honest statement. That says what the 
Constitution means. It says how the 
courts had uniformly construed the 
Constitution. Then— 

(B) On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court 
of the United States ruled that under the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
segregated education is inherently unequal. 


There is no footnote in the bill, as 
there was in the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, that refers to this being 
the doctrine of, Gunnar Myrdal; but 
that is what could have been said. 

Then subdivision (c) contains a re- 
markable statement— 

The Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States is the 
supreme law of the land, 


Mr. President, that is a rather amaz- 
ing statement when the same section 
has previously set forth, in subsection 
(A) that— 


Prior to May 17, 1954, the Constitution of 
the United States had been interpreted as 


permitting public schools to be segregated 
on racial grounds, 

Why was not that the supreme law 
of the land? It was; and every honest 
man knows that the Supreme Court of 
the United States undertook to change 
the Constitution, when it handed down 
its infamous decision of May 17, 1954. 


February 29 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Georgia yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does not it ap- 
pear from the ruling and the precedents 
that the Court overruled, that only the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
a right to violate the Constitution and 
change the law? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, 
the Court was the greatest offender of 
all, when it overruled the Constitution, 
itself? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. Evidently the 
Court believes it can amend the Consti- 
tution, without consulting the provisions 
of that document itself. That is what 
George Washington warned us against— 
undertaking to take short cuts in pro- 
viding for a supreme law—apart from 
the Constitution itself, 

I read further from this part of sec- 
tion 4: 

(D) State and local governments and 
agencies which had relied upon the “separate 
but equal” doctrine are now obligated to 
take steps toward the elimination of segre- 
gation in their public schools; 


Mr. President, do all Senators under- 
stand the significance of that? There 
every school trustee in every little dis- 
trict in the Southern States is being 
told: “It is your duty and your obliga- 
tion to bring the races together and mix 
them together in the public schools, 
without regard to what your State law 
provides, without regard to your cus- 
toms, without regard to what the people 
of your community and the students of 
your community favor or prefer.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is not that putting an 
absolutely incorrect interpretation even 
upon the May 17, 1954, decision of the 
Supreme Court? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, according 
to my mind—although I do not think it 
could be made much worse than it was— 
under Judge Parker’s ruling, that is an 
incorrect interpretation of that decision. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator 
whether Judge Parker, who had had at 
least three times as much judicial train- 
ing as the nine judges who handed 
down that opinion combined 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would not limit it 
to judicial experience, and I hope the 
Senator does not persuade me to discuss 
the matters of ability, conviction, and 
principle, either, or that might produce 
some invidious statements. 

Mr. ERVIN. But did not Judge Par- 
ker say, in express words, that the Su- 
preme Court did not decide in that case 
that the schools should be desegregated, 
but only that a State could not exclude 
a particular child from a particular 
school solely on the basis of race. Judge 
Parker declared that, on the contrary, 
children and the parents of children 
have a right to freedom of choice as to 
the schools the children would attend? 


ee 
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Mr. RUSSELL, That is what Judge 
Parker held. I do not know whether 
the Supreme Court would ever hold 
that. 

Mr. ERVIN. Under this section, 
would not agents of the Federal Gov- 
ernment be sent in to the South to com- 
pel desegregation in all school districts, 
even though the parents of the children 
residing in the school districts desired 
to have segregated, rather than inte- 
grated, schools? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course they would. 
Under this construction, they would have 
to do it, even though everybody of both 
races in the community were content 
with segregated schools and preferred 
them. That is what is pinching the 
Washington Post; and a little later I 
shall discuss that. 

I read further from section 4. 

(E) many of these governments and 
agencies are faced with serious financial and 
educational problems in making the neces- 
sary adjustments in their existing school 
systems. 


Mr. President, the remainder of this 
rather remarkable section is an invita- 
tion to the school officials who have not 
integrated their schools to submit to a 
little Federal bribery—I say little“; it 
may get to be tremendous, because this 
part of the amendment authorizes the 
appropriation of an unlimited amount 
of money, to enable the Commissioner 
of Education to tell the school districts 
and their officials how to mix the races 
in the schools. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of section 4 be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. I 
hope Senators will read it and will see 
how much of a voting matter or voting 
right denial is involved in this remark- 
able legislative provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object— 
although I shall not object—let me say 
I did not hear the first part of the Sen- 
ator’s remarks; but I have been listen- 
ing, in order to find the particular point 
on which the Senator felt he was in- 
voking privilege. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am undertaking to 
show that the charge that I am 
prompted only by a desire to deny voting 
rights is completely false and out of the 
whole cloth. I think it is clear that in 
the bill from which I have been read- 
ing, the provision dealing with voting 
rights is only a minor feature. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I have read the editorial to 
which the Senator has alluded. I 
thought he was taking exception to the 
sentence: 

Senator RUSSELL pretended that incendiary 
organizations are playing with matches— 
thus creating a danger of setting off “some 
very tragic situations.” 


Mr. RUSSELL, If the Senator is op- 
posed to anything I have said, what is 


the point of order? 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iam not 
making a point of order. I would be the 


first to say it was a question of privilege, 
if the Senator were charged with pre- 
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tending, because I think that would im- 
pute to the Senator’s character some- 
thing that is foreign to his nature. 

Mr. RUSSELL, The editorial also 
says that: 


Their demand is for a free hand in deny- 
ing citizens of the United States the right to 
vote. And no amount of shouting, elo- 
quence, or windbaggery can obscure this 
basic fact. 


I say that is false and out of the whole 
cloth. The most minor part of this 
whole proposition is the voting pro- 
vision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sec. 4. (a)(1) The Congress recognizes 
that (A) prior to May 17, 1954, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States had been inter- 
preted as permitting public schools to be seg- 
regated on racial grounds provided such 
schools afforded equal educational opportu- 
nities; (B) on May 17, 1954, the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled that under 
the fourteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution segregated education is inherently 
unequal; (C) the Constitution as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
is the supreme law of the land; (D) State 
and local governments and agencies which 
had relied upon the ‘separate but equal’ 
doctrine are now obligated to take steps 
toward the elimination of segregation in 
their public schools; and (E) many of these 
governments and agencies are faced with se- 
rious financial and educational problems in 
making the necessary adjustments in their 
existing school systems. 

(2) It is therefore the intent of Congress 
and the purpose of this section to assist 
State and local governments and agencies in 
carrying out their constitutional obligations 
by sharing certain of the additional expendi- 
tures directly occasioned by desegregation 
programs and by providing information and 
technical assistance in connection therewith. 

(b) (1) For the purpose of assisting State 
and local educational agencies which, on 
May 17, 1954, maintained segregated public 
schools to effectuate desegregation in such 
schools in a manner consistent with perti- 
nent Federal court decisions, there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year such sums as the Congress 
may determine. 

(2) Appropriations under this subsection 
shall be available for grants to help finance— 

(A) costs incurred by local educational 
agencies in the provision of supervisory or 
administrative services, pupil placement, 
school social worker, or visiting teacher serv- 
ices, and other special, nonteaching, profes- 
sional services, the need for which is occa- 
sioned by the desegregation of their public 
schools, and 

(B) costs incurred by State agencies in de- 
veloping and carrying out State policies and 
programs for desegregation in public schools, 
including technical assistance to local edu- 
cational agencies in connection therewith. 

(c)(1) The Commissioner of Education 
(hereinafter called the Commissioner“) 
shall for each fiscal year allot to each State, 
from the sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (b) for such year, an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such sums (or to 
such larger sum as may be specified in the 
Act making the appropriation) as the num- 
ber of students who attended segregated pub- 
lic schools in such State during the school 
year 1953-1954 bears to the number of stu- 
dents who attended such schools during such 
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year in all the States. The number of stu- 
dents who attended segregated public schools 
in each State during the school year 1953- 
1954 shall be estimated by the Commissioner 
on the basis of the best available data on the 
average daily attendance of local educational 
agencies during such school year. 

(2) From a State's allotment under para- 
graph (1) for a fiscal year, the Commissioner 
shall, except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (e), pay to such State an amount 
equal to one-half of the expenditures of local 
educational agencies in carryng out the pur- 
poses specified in subsection (b) (2) (A) 
under applications approved by the State 
agency (designated as provided in subsection 
(d) (i) c)) pursuant to the State plan 
approved under subsection (d), and one-half 
of the expenditures of such State agency in 
carrying out the purposes specified in sub- 
section (b) (2) (B) under such plan, including 
its expenditures in administering the State 
plan. Payments under this subsection and 
subsection (e) shall be made from time 
to time by the Commissioner on the basis 
of estimates of amounts to be expended 
in a quarter or other period or periods 
determined by him, with necessary ad- 
justments on account of any overpayment 
or underpayment for any prior period or pe- 
riods. 

(d) (1) A State plan shall be approved 
by the Commissioner for purposes of this 
section if such plan— 

(A) designates the State educational agen- 
cy to administer or supervise the adminis- 
tration of the plan, or designates another 
single agency of the State for such purpose 
and in such case provides methods for effec- 
tive coordination between such agency and 
the State education, and 

(B) sets forth the methods and criteria for 
approving applications of local educational 
agencies for funds under this section, and 
describes the activities to be carried on by 
the State agency with the aid of funds under 
this section; 

(C) provides such accounting, budgeting, 
and other fiscal methods and procedures as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the State plan; 

D) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports to the Commissioner, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as are reasonably necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to assure expenditure of grants 
under this section solely for the purposes 
for which made and otherwise to perform 
his functions under this section. 

(2) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State agency administering or 
supervising administration of the State plan 
approved under paragraph (1), finds that— 

(A) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with any of the 
requirements of paragraph (1), or 

(B) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such requirement, 
the Commissioner shall notify such State 
agency that no further payments will be 
made to the State under this section (or, 
in his discretion, that further payments to 
the State will be limited to parts of or pro- 
grams under the plan not affected by such 
failure), until he is satisfied that there will 
no longer be any failure to comply. Until 
he is so satisfied, the Commissioner shall 
make no further payments to such State un- 
der this section (or shall limit payments to 
parts of or programs under the State plan 
not affected by such failure). 

(e) If the Commissioner determines, with 
respect to any State for which an allotment 
has been made under subsection (c)(1) for 
any fiscal year, that such State will not for 
such year submit and have approved a State 
plan under subsection (d), and either (1) 
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that such State has consented to the making 
of applications by local educational agencies 
pursuant to this subsection, or (2) that such 
State has indicated that it assumes no re- 
sponsibility with respect to the desegregation 
of public schools, the Commissioner shall, 
notwithstanding the provisions of subsec- 
tion (o) (2), pay to local educational agen- 
cies, with applications approved by him un- 
der this subsection, one-half of the expendi- 
tures of such agencies during such year in 
ci out the purposes of subsection 
(b) (2) (A), but such payments may not ex- 
ceed, in the aggregate, the State’s allotment 
for such year. The Commissioner shall by 
regulation prescribe criteria and procedures, 
for approval and withdrawal of approval of 
applications under this subsection, which 
will, in his judgment, best effectuate the 
urposes of this section. 

(f) For purposes of this section— 

(1) The term “public school” means a 
public school which provides elementary or 

education, as determined under 
State law, but does not include a school of 
any agency of the United States. 

(2) The term “segregated public school” 
means a public school to which students on 
May 17, 1954, could not, under the constitu- 
tion or laws of the State in which such 
schools are located or under ordinances or 
rulings of the appropriate local educational 
agency pursuant to such constitution or 
laws, be admitted without regard to race or 
color. 

(3) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public schools, or, if 
there is no such officer or agency, an officer or 
agency designated by the Governor or by 
State law. 

(4) The term “local educational agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of free 
public education in a city, county, township, 
school district, or political subdivision in a 
State; and includes any State agency which 
directly operates and maintains public 
schools. 1 

(g) (1) The Commissioner shall collect and 
disseminate such information on the prog- 
ress of desegregation in the public schools 
in the several States as may be useful to 
educational and other public officials, agen- 
cies, and organizations in effecting desegre- 

tion in such schools. 

(2) The Commissioner shall, upon request, 
provide information and technical assistance 
to State or local officials, which will aid them 
in developing plans and programs for effect- 
ing desegregation in public schools, and, 
upon request of such officials, shall initiate 
or participate in conferences dealing with 
the educational aspects of problems arising 
in connection with efforts to comply with 
applicable court desegregation decisions or 
decrees. 

(3) The Commissioner may delegate to 
any officer or employee of the Office of Edu- 
cation any of his powers and duties under 
this section, except the promulgation of reg- 
ulations. 

(4) No appropriations may be made pur- 
suant to subsection (b) for any fiscal year 
ending after June 30, 1961. Prior to the 
close of January 1961, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall submit 
to the Congress a full report of the adminis- 
tration of this section, together with his rec- 
ommendations as to whether it should be 
extended and as to any modification of its 
provisions he deems appropriate. 

(5) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
administer the provisions of this section. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield further on 
this point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. T yield. 
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Mr. ERVIN. In addition to the seven 
sections of the Dirksen substitute, I ask 
if the senior Senator from New York has 
not offered, as additional matters to be 
added as amendments to the Dirksen sub- 
stitute, some eight amendments. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have not kept up 
with all of them; but a great number of 
amendments have been read, and very 
few of them have anything to do even 
with voting or voting rights. 

Mr. ERVIN. But does not one of the 
amendments of the Senator from New 
York undertake to revive old part III, 
and provide in addition for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to go into the Southern States and plan 
the integration of all schools; and does 
not another one of the amendments of 
the Senator from New York, provide, in 
effect, that the Federal Government may 
even regulate the ballots the States use 
in the election of State and local officials; 
and does not another one of his amend- 
ments provide for what may be desig- 
nated an antilynching bill, and does not 
another one of his amendments under- 
take to give a new right of action to any 
person to sue a person holding a Gov- 
ernment contract for damages if he is 
willing to make an allegation that he has 
been either denied employment or denied 
promotion or has been discharged on ac- 
count of his race, color, national origin, 
or creed? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I regretfully must ad- 
vise the Senator from North Carolina 
that perhaps I have been derelict in the 
performance of my duty, but I have not 
read those proposed amendments. How- 
ever, I am perfectly willing to accept the 
analysis the Senator from North Caro- 
lina has presented, for I have an ex- 
ceedingly high regard for his legal abil- 
ity. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will say to the Senator 
from Georgia that these eight amend- 
ments contain some proposals so mon- 
strous that they would make Thaddeus 
Stevens turn over in his grave for envy, 
out of not having thought of them him- 
self. ({Laughter.] 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam sure the Senator 
from North Carolina is correct. 

Mr. President, I come now to section 5 
of this amendment, which the Washing- 
ton Post says is being resisted merely 
because opponents of the legislation de- 
sire to deny the right to vote to our 
colored citizens. I shall read a portion of 
this section: 

Sec, 5. (a) (1) Subsection (a) of section 6 
of the Act of September 30, 1950, Public Law 
874, Eighty-first Congress, relating to ar- 
rangements for the provision of free public 
education for children residing on Federal 
property where local educational agencies are 
unable to provide such education, is amended 
by inserting after the first sentence the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Such arrangements to 
provide free public education may also be 
made for children of members of the Armed 
Forces on active duty if the schools in which 
free public education is usually provided for 
such children are made unavailable to them 
as a result of official action by State or local 
governmental authority and it is the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner, after he has con- 
sulted with the appropriate State educational 
agency, that no local educational agency is 
able to provide suitable free public education 
for such children.” 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of section 5, 
which deals solely with educational mat- 
ters, and does not even remotely touch 
on voting rights, and provides for the 
seizure of property belonging to the 
States, if it deals in part with Federal 
funds, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sec. 5. (a) (1) Subsection (a) of section 6 
of the Act of Sepember 30, 1950, Public Law 
874, Eighty-first Congress, relating to ar- 
rangements for the provision of free public 
education for children residing on Federal 
property where local educational agencies are 
unable to provide such education, is amended 
by inserting after the first sentence the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Such arrangements 
to provide free public education may also be 
made for children of members of the Armed 
Forces on active duty if the schools in which 
free public education is usually provided for 
such children are made unavailable to them 
as a result of official action by State or local 
governmental authority and it is the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner, after he has con- 
sulted with the appropriate State educa- 
tional agency, that no local educational 
agency is able to provide suitable free public 
education for such children.” 

(2) (A) The first sentence of subsection 
(d) of such section 6 is amended by adding 
before the period at the end thereof: “or, 
in the case of children to whom the second 
sentence of subsection (a) applies, with the 
head of any Federal department or agency 
having jurisdiction over the parents of some 
or all of such children”. 

(B) The second sentence of such subsec- 
tion (d) is amended by striking out “Ar- 
rangements” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Except where the Commissioner makes ar- 
rangements pursuant to the second sentence 
of subsection (a), ments“. 

(b) (1) Section 6(b)(1) of the Act of 
September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty- 
first Congress), relating to applications for 
school construction projects with respect to 
which Federal aid is requested, is amended 
by striking out “and” at the end of clause 
(F), by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (G) and inserting in lieu thereof; 
and”, by adding after clause (G) the follow- 
ing new clause: 

“(H) assurance that such agency will make 
the school facilities included in any such 
project, the application for which is ap- 
proved after enactment of this clause, avail- 
able to the Commissioner pursuant to sec- 
tions 10(b).” 

(2) Section 10 of such Act, relating to ar- 
rangements for facilities for the provision 
of free public education for children resid- 
ing on Federal property where local educa- 
tional agencies are unable to provide such 
education, is amended by inserting after the 
first sentence the following new sentence: 
“Such arrangements may also be made to 
provide, on a temporary basis, minimum 
school facilities for children of members of 
the Armed Forces on active duty, if the 
schools in which free public education is 
usually provided for such children are made 
unavailable to them as a result of official 
action by State or local governmental au- 
thority and it is the judgment of the 
Commissioner, after he has consulted with 
the appropriate State educational agency, 
that no local educational agency is able to 
provide suitable free public education for 
such children.” 

(3) Section 10 of such Act is further 
amended by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 10”, 
and by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) Whenever the Commissioner deter- 
mines that— 
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(1) any school facilities with respect to 
which payments were made under section 
7 of this Act, pursuant to an application 
approved under section 6 after the enact- 
ment of this subsection, are not being used 
by a local educational agency for the provi- 
sion of free public education, and 

(2) such facilities are needed in the pro- 
vision of minimum facilities under subsec- 
tion (a), 
he shall notify such agency of such deter- 
mination and shall thereupon be entitled to 
possession of such facilities for purposes of 
subsection (a), on such terms and conditions 
as may be prescribed in regulations of the 
Commissioner. Such regulations shall in- 
clude provision for payment of rental in an 
amount which bears the same relationship 
to what, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sioner, is a reasonable rental for such facili- 
ties as the non-Federal share of the cost of 
construction of such facilities bore to the 
total cost of construction thereof (including 
the cost of land and off-site improvements), 
adjusted to take into consideration the 
depreciation in the value of the facilities 
and such other factors as the Commissioner 
deems relevant. Upon application by the 
local educational agency for the school dis- 
trict in which such facilities are situated 
and determination by the Commissioner that 
such agency is able and willing to provide 
suitable free public education for the chil- 
dren in the school district of such agency 
to whom section 10 is applicable, or upon 
determination by the Commissioner that 
such facilities are no longer needed for 
purposes of subsection (a), possession of the 
facilities shall be returned to such agency. 
Such return shall be effected at such time 
as, in the judgment of the Commissioner, 
will be in the best interest of the children 
who are receiving free public education in 
such facilities, and in the light of the ob- 
jectives of this Act and the commitments 
made to personnel employed in connection 
with operation of such facilities pursuant 
to arrangements made by the Commissioner.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the Senator’s action 
in bringing up this point, inasmuch as 
ten or twelve counties in my State are 
the hosts for very large and important 
defense bases—such as the Naval Air 
Station at Pensacola; Eglin Field, in 
Okaloosa County; the guided missile 
base at Canaveral; the great Jackson- 
ville Naval Air Station and its ancil- 
laries; the very important station at 
Key West, and others—and, because of 
the very large number of children who 
have gone there in connection with the 
service personnel, all these counties have 
been assisted by the Federal Govern- 
ment—and justly so—in the effort in 
part to offset for the fact that the chil- 
dren of servicemen and service em- 
ployees were in the public schools there. 

Do I correctly understand the Senator 
from Georgia to mean that this section 
would require that if that practice con- 
tinues, and if the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare felt that the colored 
children were not being fairly treated, 
they couki move in there and could take 
over the schools that have been built 
and will be built through this coopera- 
tive endeavor that is so necessary and so 
just? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think so, in certain 
instances, but not in all cases. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But it is true, is it 
not, that in cases where advancements 
have been made for the construction of 
schools, that could be done? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I think that is true. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then I cannot too 
strongly condemn that section of the 
proposed act. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I read 
it to show that the Post editorial which 
alleges that my opposition and that of 
other Senators to the bill is merely an 
effort to suppress the voting of our Ne- 
gro citizens is of the whole cloth. That 
section is not even remotely connected 
with any voting privilege. 

Now, Mr, President, I come to section 
6, which is the section that deals with 
the Commission presided over by the dis- 
tinguished Vice President of the United 
States, whom I was very happy to see 
return to the Chamber here today. This 
section 6 undertakes to make the Vice 
President's Commission a statutory or- 
ganization. The Commission is now 
functioning, and has been functioning 
with a $400,000 a year budget for several 
years already, but this would make it a 
statutory agency. The bill also provides 
for unlimited appropriations to support 
it. As I stated here Saturday, under the 
natural consequences of the operation of 
Parkinson's law, this Commission will 
undoubtedly increase and multiply with 
great rapidity should it obtain statutory 
standing. We may be assured the ap- 
propriation for it will increase. 

This is the Commission, Mr. President, 
to provide for equal job opportunity un- 
der Government contracts; it has to do 
with contracts entered into by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. There is 
no question about the Federal Govern- 
ment having all the authority that is 
necessary to operate in this field. The 
question is how the Government should 
approach it. I have stated that a con- 
tract properly drawn, with four or five 
lawyers to police it, is all that is neces- 
sary to see that the object is accom- 
plished. Nevertheless, it is proposed 
here to make the Commission a statu- 
tory and permanent agency. I doubt not 
that it will continue to increase and grow 
in size, even under the able directorship 
of the Vice President of the United 
States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. To use very short 
words, is it not true that this action, if 
passed, would create a limited but per- 
manent FEPC? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, but it would re- 
late only to Government contracts. My 
objection to the FEPC was that it was 
unconstitutional for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take over employment from 
private hands; but there is no question, 
in my opinion, that the Government has 
a right to put such terms in its own 
contracts. 

Mr. President, this brings us down to 
section 7 of the pending legislation—the 
so-called voter referee provision. It is 
the last part of the bill; and it, finally, 
gets down to the question of voting 
rights. 

To my mind, the referee provision 
ranks well down the list in the order of 
obnoxious proposals in this legislation. 
I am sure it is so regarded by most of 
those associated with me in this en- 
deavor. 
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Mr. President, the reason that I am 
ready to fight this bill to the death— 
whatever this may entail—is because it 
is a raw attempt to force the integration 
of the schools of my State under the 
guise of being just a voting rights meas- 
ure. That, of course, is exactly what 
the Washington Post and others who are 
undertaking to disguise this legislation 
as 5 bill are attempting to accom- 
Plish. 

Mr. President, I can understand the 
motive of the Washington Post in making 
false statements about this bill and in 
seeking to discredit those of us who op- 
pose it. The Post succeeded a few years 
ago in helping to bring about the com- 
plete integration of the schools of the 
District of Columbia. 

As a result of the tefrible conditions 
that have grown out of the mixing of 
the races in the Washington schools, 
white people by the thousands have liter- 
ally been driven out of the District to 
nearby surrounding areas. I am in- 
formed that the District schools now 
have an enrollment that is about 71 per- 
cent colored and 29 percent white. Be- 
fore integration of the schools, the ratio 
in the District school. system was about 
50-50 colored to white. 

Naturally, the Post would like to en- 
force the integration of schools in all 
areas of the country, particularly those 
near Washington. They would like to 
see conditions in schools of the sur- 
rounding areas become as deplorable as 
those in the District schools. In this 
way, they think they might stop the 
flight from the city of those who are en- 
deavoring to escape from the mixed 
schools of the District. Perhaps then 
some of those who have left might move 
back to the District for the sake of con- 
venience. 

Mr, President, the Washington Post 
and others who are responsible for the 
smoke screen of false statements about 
this bill and about the Senators who op- 
pose it may be deceiving some of the 
people of the country. But they are not 
deceiving the Negro leaders; neither are 
they deceiving those who head such or- 
ganizations as the so-called Congress of 
Social Equality in New York, nor the 
ADA, nor the NAACP. 

These people know the true object of 
this legislation. They know that its hid- 
den motive is the mixing of the races in 
the schools of the South. 

This has been well demonstrated by 
those who are participating in the lunch- 
counter incidents in the South. The 
pickets are carrying signs that read, 
“Down With Segregation.” 

I heard a radio interview only yester- 
day with one of the young colored people 
who is participating in the sitdown in- 
cidents. She referred to present efforts 
to force integration in the schools and 
2 Well, they are just doing it too 

ow.“ 

Mr. President, that is the basis of the 
fight here. That is the real issue at 
stake. Let us be men enough to face up 
to the real question here and not indulge 
in the hypocrisy of pretending that this 
is a fight about voting rights. That is 
one of the lesser elements involved in 
this debate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires whether there is further 
morning business. If there is no fur- 
ther morning business, morning business 
is closed. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools RI, Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Long 
amendment to the Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. Has the 
Dirksen substitute been read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the Dirksen sub- 
stitute has not been read in full. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I ask 
that it be read, and that following the 
reading of it the Long amendment be 
read. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the reading 
require unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It re- 
quires unanimous consent. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as a matter of right, I think it 
ought to be read. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I want to know 
whether it requires unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian advises the Chair that it 
is the matter pending before the Senate 
and can be read without unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. How did it get into 
the status where it can be read, but an- 
other one cannot be read without unani- 
mous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian advises the Chair that the 
Dirksen amendment is the pending busi- 
ness before the Senate, that it has been 
offered, and therefore it can be read. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Can it become the 
pending business before the Senate 
without having been reported to the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has been formally offered. 
At the time it was offered there was no 
request made for its reading, but it has 
55 offered and is before the 
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Mr, McCLELLAN. Well, how can it 
be read without unanimous consent if its 
sponsors neglected to have it read at the 
time? I want to get this straight, be- 
cause I intend to propose an amend- 
ment, and if it is objected to I am going 
to pursue it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
pending amendment, and it would seem 
that, under the circumstances, it could 
be read. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it 
might seem that way, and I do not want 
to be contentious about it, but there 
is more involved than what the Chair 
calls the pending business. There is 
going to be some other business before 
the Senate. I want to know that I 
can have the right to send an amend- 
ment to the desk and have it read, 
whether anybody objects or not. If the 
Senator from Illinois can have his 
amendment read, I want the same right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas that if he submits an amend- 
ment and the Dirksen amendment is 
pending, the Senator will have the right 
to have his amendment read. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With the Dirksen 
amendment pending, if I submit an 
amendment I will have the right to 
have it read, notwithstanding there 
might be objection. Is that correct? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If it is 
an amendment to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am not talking 
about an amendment to the pending 
amendment. I am talking about an 
amendment to the bill, just as the Dirk- 
sen amendment is an amendment to the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An 
amendment offered at any time to the 
bill, the Dirksen amendment or other- 
wise, can be read when it is in order. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Is that the ruling 
of the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the ruling. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We do not have to 
have unanimous consent; it can be done 
at the request of the one who offers the 
amendment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
5 25 way the Chair understands the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Chair un- 
derstands it that way, I am glad to ac- 
cept it, and I will understand it that 
way and be governed accordingly. I 
thank the Chair. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask that the Dirksen 
amendment and the Long amendment 
to it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and in lieu thereof insert 
the following: 

“CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1960 

“SECTION 1. That (a) chapter 73 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new section as follows: 
“§ 1509. Obstruction of certain court orders 


“Whoever corruptly, or by threats or 
force, or by any threatening letter or com- 
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munication, willfully prevents, obstructs, 
impedes, or interferes with or willfully en- 
deavors to prevent, obstruct, impede, or in- 
erfere with the due exercise of rights or the 
performance of duties under any order, judg- 
ment, or decree of a court of the United 
States which (1) directs that any person or 
class of persons shall be admitted to any 
school, or (2) directs that any person or class 
of persons shall not be denied admission to 
any school because of race or color, or (3) 
approves any plan of any State or local 
agency the effect of which is or will be to 
permit any person or class of persons to be 
admitted to any school, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 2 years, or both. 

No injunctive or other civil relief 
against the conduct made criminal by this 
section shall be denied on the ground that 
such conduct is a crime. 

This section shall not apply to an act 
of a student, officer, or employee of a school 
if such act is done pursuant to the direction 
of, or is subject to disciplinary action by, 
an officer of such school.’ 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 73 of such 
title is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“*1509. Obstruction of certain court orders.’ 

“Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 49 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new section as follows: 
“*§ 1074, Flight to avoid prosecution for de- 

struction of educational or re- 
ligious structures 

“Whoever moves or travels in interstate 
foreign commerce with intent either (1) to 
avoid prosecution, or custody, or confinement 
after conviction, under the laws of the place 
from which he flees, for willfully damaging 
or destroying or attempting to damage or 
destroy by fire or explosive any building, 
structure, facility, or vehicle, if such build- 
ing, structure, facility, or vehicle is used 
primarily for religious purposes or for the 
purposes of public or private primary, sec- 
ondary, or higher education, or (2) to avoid 
giving testimony in any criminal proceeding 
relating to any such offense—shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

“Violations of this section may be prose- 
cuted in the Federal judicial district in 
which the original crime was alleged to 
have been committed or in which the per- 
son was held in custody or confinement or 
in the Federal judicial district in which 
the person is apprehended.’ 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 49 of such 
title is amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing: 

1074 Flight to avoid prosecution for de- 
struction of educational or re- 
ligious structures.” 

“Sec. 3. (a) Every officer of election shall 
retain and preserve, for a period of three years 
from the date of any general, special, or 
primary election at which candidates for 
the office of President, Vice President, presi- 
dential elector, Member of the Senate or 
Member of the House of Representatives are 
voted for, all records and papers which come 
into his possession relating to any applica- 
tion, registration, payment of poll tax or 
other act requisite to voting in such elec- 
tion, except that when required by law, such 
records and papers may be delivered to an- 
other officer of election and except that if a 
State designates a custodian to retain and 
preserve these records and papers at a speci- 
fied place, then such records and papers 
may be deposited with such custodian, and 
the duty to retain and preserve any record 
or paper so deposited shall devolve upon 
such custodian. Any officer of election or 
custodian who willfully fails to comply with 
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this section shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both. 

“(b) Any person, whether or not an officer 
of election or custodian, who willfully steals, 
destroys, conceals, mutilates, or alters any 
record or paper required by subsection (a) 
to be retained and preserved shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 

“(c) Any record or paper required by sub- 
section (a) to be retained and preserved 
shall, upon demand in writing by the Attor- 
ney General or his representative directed to 
the person having custody, possession, or 
control of such record or paper, be made 
available for inspection, reproduction, and 
copying by the Attorney General or his 
representative. 

(d) Any record or paper demanded pur- 
suant to subsection (c) shall be produced 
for inspection, reproduction, and copying at 
the principal office of the person upon whom 
such demand is made or at an office of the 
United States attorney in the district in 
which such records or papers are located. 

„e) Unless otherwise ordered by a court 
of the United States, neither the Attorney 
General nor any employee of the Department 
of Justice, nor any other representative of 
the Attorney General, shall disclose any rec- 
ord or paper produced pursuant to this sec- 
tion, or any reproduction or copy, except as 
is necessary in the performance of his official 
duties, including presentation of any case 
or proceeding before any court or grand jury. 

“(f) The United States district court for 
the district in which a demand is made pur- 
suant to subsection (c), or in which a record 
or paper so demanded is located, shall have 
jurisdiction by appropriate process to com- 
pel the production of such record or paper. 

“(g) As used in this section, the term ‘of- 
ficer of election’ means any person who, 
under color of any Federal, State, or local 
law, statute, ordinance, regulation, author- 
ity, custom, or usage, performs or is author- 
ized to perform any function, duty, or task 
in connection with any application, regis- 
tration, payment of poll tax, or other act 
requisite to voting in any general, special, 
or primary election at which candidates for 
the office of President, Vice President, presi- 
dential elector, Member of the Senate or 
Member of the House of Representatives are 
voted for. 

“Sec. 4. (a)(1) The Congress recognizes 
that (A) prior to May 17, 1954, the Consti- 
tution of the United States had been inter- 
preted as permitting public schools to be 
segregated on racial grounds provided such 
schools afforded equal educational oppor- 
tunities; (B) on May 17, 1954, the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled that under 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion segregated education is inherently un- 
equal; (C) the Constitution as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
is the supreme law of the land; (D) State 
and local governments and agencies which 
had relied upon the ‘separate but equal’ 
doctrine are now obligated to take steps to- 
ward the elimination of segregation in their 
public schools; and (E) many of these gov- 
ernments and agencies are faced with serious 
financial and educational problems in mak- 
ing the necessary adjustments in their exist- 
ing school systems. 

“(2) It is therefore the intent of Congress 
and the purpose of this section to assist State 
and local governments and agencies in carry- 
ing out their constitutional obligations by 
sharing certain of the additional expendi- 
tures directly occasioned by desegregation 
programs and by providing information and 
technical assistance in connection therewith. 

“(b) (1) For the purpose of assisting State 
and local educational agencies which, on 
May 17, 1954, maintained segregated public 
schools to effectuate desegregation in such 
schools in a manner consistent with perti- 
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nent Federal court decisions, there are here- 
by authorized to be appropriated for each 
fiscal year such sums as the Congress may 
determine. 


“(2) Appropriations under this subsection 
shall be available for grants to help finance— 

“(A) costs incurred by local educational 
agencies in the provision of supervisory or 
administrative services, pupil placement, 
school social worker, or visiting teacher serv- 
ices, and other special, nonteaching, pro- 
fessional services, the need for which is occa- 
sloned by the desegregation of their public 
schools, and 

“(B) costs incurred by State agencies in 
developing and carrying out State policies 
and programs for desegregation in public 
schools, including technical assistance to 
local educational agencies in connection 
therewith. 

“(c)(1) The Commissioner of Education 
(hereinafter called the Commissioner“) 
shall for each fiscal year allot to each State, 
from the sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (b) for such year, an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such sums (or to such 
larger sum as may be specified in the Act 
making the appropriation) as the number of 
students who attended segregated public 
schools in such State during the school year 
1953-1954 bears to the number of students 
who attended such schools during such year 
in all the States. The number of students 
who attended segregated public schools in 
each State during the school year 1953-1954 
shall be estimated by the Commissioner on 
the basis of the best available data on the 
average daily attendance of local educational 
agencies during such school year. 

“(2) From a State’s allotment under para- 
graph (1) for a fiscal year, the Commissioner 
shall, except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (e), pay to such State an amount 
equal to one-half of the expenditures of 
local educational agencies in carrying out the 
purposes specified in subsection (b) (2) (A) 
under applications approved by the State 
agency (designated as provided in subsec- 
tion (d)(1)(A)) pursuant to the State plan 
approved under subsection (d), and one-half 
of the expenditures of such State agency in 

g out the fied in sub- 
section (b)(2)(B) under such plan, includ- 
ing its expenditures in administering the 
State plan. Payments under this subsection 
and subsection (e) shall be made from time 
to time by the Commissioner on the basis of 
estimates of amounts to be expended in a 
quarter or other period or periods determined 
by him, with necessary adjustments on ac- 
count of any overpayment or underpayment 
for any prior period or periods. 

„d) (1) A State plan shall be approved 
by the Commissioner for purposes of this 
section if such plan— 

“(A) designates the State educational 
agency to administer or supervise the ad- 
ministration of the plan, or designates an- 
other single agency of the State for such 
purpose and in such case provides methods 
for effective coordination between such 
agency and the State education, and 

“(B) sets forth the methods and criteria 
for approving applications of local educa- 
tional agencies for funds under this section, 
and describes the activities to be carried on 
by the State agency with the aid of funds 
under this section; 

“(C) provides such accounting, budget- 
ing, and other fiscal methods and procedures 
as are necessary for the proper and efficient 
administration of the State plan; 

“(D) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports to the Commissioner, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as are reasonably necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to assure expenditure of grants 
under this section solely for the purposes for 
which made and otherwise to perform his 
functions under this section. 

“(2) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
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ing to the State agency administering or 
supervising administration of the State plan 
approved under paragraph (1), finds that— 

“(A) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with any of the 
requirements of paragraph (1), or 

“(B) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such requirement, 
the Commissioner shall notify such State 
agency that no further payments will be 
made to the State under this section (or, 
in his discretion, that further payments to 
the State will be limited to parts of or pro- 
grams under the plan not affected by such 
failure), until he is satisfied that there will 
no longer be any failure to comply. Until 
he is so satisfied, the Commissioner shall 
make no further payments to such State 
under this section (or shall limit payments 
to parts of or programs under the State plan 
not affected by such failure). 

“(e) If the Commissioner determines, 
with respect to any State for which an allot- 
ment has been made under subsection (c) 
(1) for any fiscal year, that such State 
will not for such year submit and have ap- 
proved a State plan under subsection (d), 
and either (1) that such State has con- 
sented to the making of applications by lo- 
cal educational agencies pursuant to this 
subsection, or (2) that such State has indi- 
cated that it assumes no responsibility with 
respect to the desegregation of public 
schools, the Commissioner shall, notwith- 
standing the provisions of subsection (c) (2), 
pay to local educational agencies, with ap- 
plications approved by him under this sub- 
section, one-half of the expenditures of such 
agencies, during such year in carrying out 
the purposes of subsection (b) (2) (A, but 
such payments may not exceed, in the aggre- 
gate, the State’s allotment for such year. 
The Commissioner shall by regulation pre- 
scribe criteria and procedures for approval 
and withdrawal of approval of applications 
under this subsection, which will, in his 
judgment, best effectuate the purposes of 
this section. 

“(f) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘public school’ means a 
public school which provides elementary or 
secondary education, as determined under 
State law, but does not include a school of 
any agency of the United States. 

“(2) The term ‘segregated public school’ 
means a public school to which students on 
May 17, 1954, could not, under the consti- 
tution or laws of the State in which such 
schools are located or under ordinances or 
rulings of the appropriate local educational 
agency pursuant to such constitution or 
laws, be admitted without regard to race or 
color. 

“(3) The term ‘State educational agency’ 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public schools, or, if 
there is no such officer or agency, an officer 
or agency designated by the Governor or by 
State law. 

(4) The term ‘local educational agency’ 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of free 
public education in a city, county, township, 
school district, or political subdivision in a 
State; and includes any State agency which 
directly operates and maintains public 
schools. 

“(g)(1) The Commissioner shall collect 
and disseminate such information on the 
progress of desegregation in the public 
schools in the several States as may be use- 
ful to educational and other public officials, 
agencies, and organizations in effecting de- 

tion in such schools, 

“(2) The Commissioner shall, upon re- 
quest, provide information and technical as- 
sistance to State or local officials, which will 
aid them in developing plans and programs 
for effecting desegregation in public schools, 
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and, upon request of such officials, shall in- 
itiate or participate in conferences dealing 
with the educational aspects of problems 
arising in connection with efforts to comply 
with applicable court desegregation decisions 
or decrees, 

“(3) The Commissioner may delegate to 
any officer or employee of the Office of Edu- 
cation any of his powers and duties under 
this section, except the promulgation of 
regulations. 

“(4) No appropriations may be made pur- 
suant to subsection (b) for any fiscal year 
ending after June 30, 1961. Prior to the 
close of January 1961, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall sub- 
mit to the Congress a full report of the ad- 
ministration of this section, together with 
his recommendations as to whether it should 
be extended and as to any modification of its 
provisions he deems appropriate. 

“(5) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 

to administer the provisions of this section. 

gins 5. (a) (1) Subsection (a) of section 
6 of the Act of September 30, 1950, Public 
Law 874, Bighty-first Congress, relating to 
arrangements for the provision of free public 
education for children residing on Federal 
property where local educational agencies 
are unable to provide such education, is 
amended by inserting after the first sentence 
the following new sentence: ‘Such arrange- 
ments to provide free public education may 
also be made for children of members of the 
Armed Forces on active duty if the schools 
in which free public education is usually 
ded for such children are made unavail- 
able to them as a result of official action Yy 
State or local governmental authority and 
it is the judgment of the Commissioner, 
after he has consulted with the appropriate 
State educational agency, that no local edu- 
cational agency is able to provide suitable 
free public education for such children.’ 

“(2)(A) The first sentence of subsection 
(d) of such section 6 is amended by adding 
before the period at the end thereof: ‘or, 
in the case of children to whom the second 
sentence of subsection (a) applies, with the 
head of any Federal department or agency 
having jurisdiction over the parents of some 
or all of such children.’ 

“(B) The second sentence of such subsec- 
tion (d) is amended by striking out ‘Ar- 
rangements’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘Except where the Commissioner makes ar- 
rangements pursuant to the second sentence 
of subsection (a), arrangements.’ 

“(b) (1) Section 6(b)(1) of the Act of 
September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty- 
first Congress), relating to applications for 
school construction projects with respect to 
which Federal aid is requested, is amended 
by striking out ‘and’ at the end of clause 
(F), by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (G) and inserting in lieu thereof 
; and,’ by adding after clause (G) the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

„(H) assurance that such agency will 
make the school facilities included in any 
such project, the application for which is 
approved after enactment of this clause, 
available to the Commissioner pursuant to 
sections 10(b).’” 

“(2) Section 10 of such Act, relating to 
arrangements for facilities for the provision 
of free public education for children resid- 
ing on Federal property where local educa- 
tional agencies are unable to provide such 
education, is amended by inserting after the 
first sentence the following new sentence: 
Such arrangements may also be made to 
provide, on a temporary basis, minimum 
school facilities for children of members of 
the Armed Forces on active duty, if the 
schools in which free public education is 
usually provided for such children are made 
unavailable to them as a result of official 
action by State or local governmental au- 
thority and it is the judgment of the Com- 
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missioner, after he has consulted with the 
appropriate State educational agency, that 
no local educational agency is able to pro- 
vide suitable free public education for such 
children.’ 

“(3) Section 10 of such Act is further 
amended by inserting ‘(a)’ after ‘Sec. 10’, 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

b) Whenever the Commissioner deter- 
mines that— 

“*(1) any school facilities with respect to 
which payments were made under section 7 
of this Act, pursuant to an application ap- 
proved under section 6 after the enactment 
of this subsection, are not being used by a 
local educational agency for the provision of 
free public education, and 

“*(2) such facilities are needed in the 
provision of minimum facilities under sub- 
section (a), 
he shall notify such agency of such deter- 
mination and shall thereupon be entitled to 
possession of such facilities for purposes of 
subsection (a), on such terms and conditions 
as may be prescribed in regulations of the 
Commissioner. Such regulations shall in- 
clude provision for payment of rental in an 
amount which bears the same relationship 
to what, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sioner, is a reasonable rental for such facili- 
ties as the non-Federal share of the cost of 
construction of such facilities bore to the 
total cost of construction thereof (including 
the cost of land and off-site improvements), 
adjusted to take into consideration the de- 
preciation in the value of the facilities and 
such other factors as the Commissioner 
deems relevant. Upon application by the 
local educational agency for the school dis- 
trict in which such facilities are situated and 
determination by the Commissioner that 
such agency is able and willing to provide 
suitable free public education for the chil- 
dren in the school district of such agency to 
whom section 10 is applicable, or upon deter- 
mination by the Commissioner that such 
facilities are no longer needed for purposes 
of subsection (a), possession of the facilities 
shall be returned to such agency. Such re- 
turn shall be effected at such time as, in the 
judgment of the Commissioner, will be in the 
best interest of the children who are receiv- 
ing free public education in such facilities, 
and in the light of the objectives of this Act 
and the commitments made to personnel em- 
ployed in connection with operation of such 
facilities pursuant to arrangements made by 
the Commissioner.’ 

“Sec, 6. (a) There is created a Commission 
to be known as the ‘Commission on Equal 
Job Opportunity Under Government Con- 
tracts,’ hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mission. 

“(b) (1) The Commission shall consist of 
fifteen members appointed by and serving 
at the pleasure of the President. The Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman shall be designated 
by the President. 

“(2) Members of the Commission who are 
officers or employees of the United States 
shall serve the Commission without addi- 
tional compensation. Members of the Com- 
mission who are not officers or employees of 
the United States shall each receive fifty dol- 
lars per diem when engaged in the actual 
performance of duties vested in the Commis- 
sion, plus reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of such duties. 

“(3) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission shall not be considered 
to be service or employment bringing such 
individual within the provisions of sections 
281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or section 190 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 

“(c)(1) The Commission shall make in- 
vestigations, studies, and surveys, and shall 
conduct such hearings, as may be necessary 
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or appropriate in the discharge of its duties 
under this section. 

“(2) To implement the policy of the 
United States Government to eliminate dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin in the employment of per- 
sons in the performance of contracts or sub- 
contracts to provide the Government with 
goods or services, the Commission shall make 
recommendations to the President and to 
Government contracting agencies with re- 
spect to the preparation, revision, execution, 
and enforcement of contract provisions re- 
lating to such nondiscrimination in em- 
ployment. 

“(3) The Government agencies contract- 
ing for goods or services to be furnished the 
Government shall perform such duties as 
may be requested of them by the President 
to cooperate with the Commission. 

“(4) The Commission shall also encour- 
age, by the development and distribution 
of pertinent information and by other ap- 
propriate means, the furtherance of educa- 
tional programs by employer, labor, civic, 
educational, religious, and other nongoy- 
ernmental groups in order to eliminate dis- 
crimination in employment. 

“(5) The Commission is authorized to 
establish and maintain cooperative relation- 
ships with agencies of State and local gov- 
ernments, as well as with nongovernmental 
bodies, to assist in achieving the purposes 
of this section. 

“(d) The Commission may employ such 
personnel as may be required for the effec- 
tive performance of its duties. 

“(e) The Commission shall render to the 
President annual reports for transmission to 
the Congress. 

“(f) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section, 

“Sec, 7. Section 2004 of the Revised 
Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1971), as amended by 
section 131 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
(71 Stat. 637), is amended as follows: 

“(a) Add the following as subsection (e) 
and designate the present subsection (e) 
subsection ‘(f)*: 

„de) In any proceeding instituted pur- 
suant to subsection (c) of this section, in 
the event the court finds that under color 
of law or by State action any person or per- 
sons have been deprived on account of race 
or color of any right or privilege secured by 
subsection (a) or (b) of this section, and 
that such deprivation was or is pursuant to a 
pattern or practice, the court may appoint 
one or more persons (to be known as voting 
referees) to receive applications from any 
person claiming such deprivation as to the 
right to register or otherwise to qualify to 
vote at any election and to take evidence and 
report to the court findings as to whether 
such applicants or any of them (1) are 
qualified to vote at any election, and (2) 
have been (a) deprived of the opportunity to 
register to vote or otherwise to qualify to 
vote at any election, or (b) found by State 
election officials not qualified to register to 
vote or to vote at any election. 

Any report of any person or persons 
appointed pursuant to this subsection shall 
be reviewed by the court and the court shall 
accept the findings contained in such report 
unless clearly erroneous. The court shall 
issue a supplementary decree which shall 
specify which person or persons named in 
the report are qualified and entitled to vote 
at any election within such period as would 
be applicable if such person or persons had 
been registered or otherwise qualified under 
State law. The Attorney General shall cause 
to be transmitted certified copies of the origi- 
nal decree and any supplementary decree to 
the appropriate election officials of the State, 
and any such official who, with notice of such 
original or supplementary decree, refuses to 
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permit any person, named as qualified to vote 
in such original or supplementary decree, to 
vote at any election covered thereby, or to 
have the vote of any such person counted, 
may be proceeded against for contempt. 

The court may authorize such person or 
persons appointed pursuant to this subsec- 
tion to issue to each person named in the 
original decree or any supplementary decree 
as qualified and entitled to vote at an elec- 
tion, a certificate identifying the holder 
thereof as a person qualified and entitled, 
pursuant to the court’s original decree or 
supplementary decree, to vote at any such 
election. 

“*The court may authorize such person or 
persons appointed pursuant to this subsec- 
tion (or may appoint any other person or 
persons) (1) to attend at any time and place 
for holding any election at which any person 
named in the court’s original decree or any 
supplementary decree is entitled to vote and 
report to the court whether any such person 
has been denied the right to vote, and (2) 
to attend at any time and place for counting 
the votes cast at any election at which any 
person named in the court's original decree 
or any supplementary decree is entitled to 
vote and report to the court whether any 
vote cast by any such person has not been 
properly counted. 

„Any person or persons appointed by the 
court pursuant to this subsection shall have 
all the powers conferred upon a master by 
rule 58 (e) of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure. The compensation to be allowed to 
any person or persons appointed by the 
court pursuant to this subsection shall be 
fixed by the court and shall be payable by 
the United States. 

The court shall have authority to take 
any other actions, consistent with the pro- 
visions of this subsection, reasonably appro- 
priate or necessary to enforce its decrees.’ 

“(b) Add the following sentence at the 
end of subsection (c): When any official of a 
State or subdivision thereof has resigned or 
has been relieved of his office and no suc- 
cessor has assumed such office, any act or 
practice of such official constituting a dep- 
rivation of any right or privilege secured by 
subsection (a) or (b) hereof shall be deemed 
that of the State and the proceeding may be 
instituted or continued against the State as 
party defendant.’” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is the Long 
amendment to the Dirksen substitute, 
and the clerk will read the Long amend- 
ment, 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2 of 
the Dirksen amendment, after line 22, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

Nothing contained in this or any other law 
shall be interpreted to prevent any person 
from exercising his freedom of speech to ad- 
vocate that separation of the races is de- 
sirable or that forcible integration of various 
races at public or private functions or activ- 
ities is undesirable and that such forcible 
integration should be resisted by all legal 
means, 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Bartlett 


Bush Case, N. J. 
Beall Byrd, W. Va. Case, S. Dak. 
Bennett Cannon Chavez 
Bible Carlson Church 
Brunsdale Carroll Clark 
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Cotton Johnson, Tex. Muskie 
Curtis Johnston, S. C. Pastore 
Dirksen eating 

Kennedy 
Ellender Kerr Randolph 
Engle Kuchel Robertson. 
Fong Lausche Saltonstall 
Frear Long, Hawaii Schoeppel 
Gore McCarthy Scott 
Gruening McClellan Smathers 
Hart McNamara Smith 
Hartke Magnuson Sparkman 
Hayden Mansfield Wiley 
Hickenlooper Martin Williams, Del 
Hill Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Holland Morton Yarborough 
Hruska Moss Young, N. Dak 
Javits Murray Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
desire to associate myself. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Virginia yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. For what purpose, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For 
what purpose does the Senator from 
Nebraska seek recognition? 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry—namely, wheth- 
er my name was recorded on the quorum 
call just now had. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
name of the Senator from Nebraska has 
been recorded on the quorum call. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
do not object to that inquiry. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sero from Virginia has been recog- 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
desire to associate myself with the state- 
ment made by the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] concerning a 
most surprising editorial which was pub- 
lished today in a great metropolitan 
newspaper, a newspaper which could 
since I assume it is read by all Members 
of Congress and also has circulation out- 
side the District of Columbia—exert 
great influence for good in behalf of 
orderly processes and in support of 
American constitutional liberties, 

Mr. President, this morning I was 
shocked when I read in the Washington 
Post a statement which cast a slur upon 
all southerners who objected to this 
overall civil rights program. As the Sen- 
ator from Georgia has said, the editorial 
attempted to make it appear that noth- 
ing except voting is at stake, whereas 
every newspaper editor knows—as the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] stated earlier today—that we 
have before us 5 pounds of civil rights 
bills, and that only 1 ounce of them 
deals with voting rights. 

Mr. President, this editorial starts this 
way, “Let no one call this a niggling 
controversy.” 

The junior Senator from Virginia was 
not too sure what “niggling” meant. He 
went to the dictionary. He found three 
separate and distinct definitions, one of 
which the rules of the Senate would not 
permit him to mention on the floor of 
the Senate, but with all due deference, 
and as Voltaire said, The adjective is 
the enemy of the noun.” 

Let us assume that the editor by 
“niggling” meant trivial. The next 
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word was “controversy.” Well, he said, 
“Let no one call this niggling contro- 
versy in the Senate a great debate.” 

Again, what does “controversy” mean? 
Again the Senator from Virginia went 
to the dictionary just to see what this 
learned editor was going to discuss. He 
found that the definition usually 
assumed for “controversy” is a written 
statement where one scholar takes issue 
with another scholar over some funda- 
mental issue, like evolution, for instance. 
If Darwin claimed that we descended 
from a monkey or ape or something like 
that, and then somebody writes an essay 
and says he believes the story as told 
in Genesis, that would be called a con- 
troversy. So here we have the opening 
statement in this editorial, “Let no one 
call this niggling controversy in the Sen- 
ate a great debate.” 

It will be for future historians to say 
whether any of the debates over these 
civil rights proposals reach the stature 
of greatness. Far be it from the junior 
Senator from Virginia to make that 
assertion for himself or to claim that 
the debate over the civil rights bills any- 
where approaches the constitutional 
debates engaged in by that great array 
of Senators, Webster, Clay, and Cal- 
houn. Future historians can pass on 
that, but, Mr. President, this editorial 
sought to belittle every Member of the 
South who has now to stand in defense 
of constitutional principles and the 
rights of his home State, knowing full 
well, as the Senator from Georgia has 
pointed out, that every Senator who has 
been in opposition to these measures has 
pointed out that they were either clearly 
or by implication unconstitutional and 
that the burden of our opposition was 
that it was an unnecessary and uncalled 
for and an unconstitutional invasion of 
the rights of sovereign States. 

The Senator from Georgia has 
pointed out that the seven-part Dirk- 
sen-so-called administration bill has 
only one section, the last section, that 
deals with voting rights. It is very 
broad and comprehensive. 

Later in his discussion, the junior 
Senator from Virginia will discuss at 
length and point out five different con- 
stitutional objections to the so-called 
Rogers-referee voting bill, that is, sec- 
tion 7, or more technically correct, sec- 
tion 207, I believe it is, of the Dirksen 
substitute. 

But listen to this language, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in an effort by a great metropoli- 
tan newspaper to belittle three out- 
standing Members of the Senate. It 
said of our distinguished colleague from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] that the Senator 
was conjuring up a bogey. Certainly he 
was not talking about his golf score. A 
bogey. What is a bogey? Well, the 
dictionary says a bogey is a hobgoblin. 
It may be a devil, but it is something de- 
signed to scare somebody. So that is 
the way the metropolitan paper char- 
acterized one of the senior and dis- 
tinguished Members of this body. 
There was no sincerity about what he 
has done. Oh, no. There was no 
statesmanship in what he was doing. 
Oh, no. It was a bogey. He raised a 
false issue to scare somebody. 
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The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] is one of the most distinguished 
Members of this body. He was speaker 
of the House of Delegates of the State 
of Georgia when he was 21 years of age. 
He was one of the youngest Governors 
who has ever served in that great State. 
He is outranked in seniority in this 
body only by the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. What do 
they say about the Senator from 
Georgia? 

The Senator from Georgia was too 
modest to mention this, but I am going 
to mention it, because I resent it. The 
editorial says that Senator RUSSELL pre- 
tends that incendiary organizations are 
playing with matches. What does “pre- 
tend” mean? I think it is a rather 
simple word. One does not have to go 
to the dictionary. Everyone knows 
what that word means. When a man 
pretends, he is putting on a false front. 
When a man pretends, he is putting 
forward something he does not believe 
in. When a man pretends, it is equiva- 
lent to lying about what is going on. 
Yet that was the line of this editorial: 
Senator Russet. pretends that there is 
an organization stirring up trouble. 

Mr. President, everybody knows it is 
a fact that there are a number of or- 
ganizations stirring up trouble, but 
Senator Russet, according to this edi- 
torial, merely pretends“ that that is 
true 


Then they brush off the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina, who said 
that he insists he and his colleagues 
will fight for some great principle. 
The editorial does not mention that 
they will fight for constitutional rights. 
It does not mention that they fight for 
States rights. It uses this belittling 
term “for some principle” as though the 
Senator did not make it clear what he 
was fighting for. Perhaps the writer 
did not know what he was fighting for. 
Perhaps nobody knew what he was fight- 
ing for. But he claimed that he would 
be fighting for some principle. 

What else did the editorial say about 
those men who were going to fight for 
constitutional liberty? It said they 
would risk their standing before the 
bar of world opinion. I repeat, their 
standing before the bar of world 
opinion.” 3 

Mr. President, who is it except the 
Communists who have for years been 
trying to stir up racial strife in this 
country? Who is it who goes before 
not only the colored man of Africa, but 
the yellow man and the brown man of 
the world, and says, “America is against 
you,” to stir them up? 

This editorial would make it appear 
that we are being condemned before 
the bar of public opinion, let us say 
among our allies in Western Europe, 
when everybody knows that this busi- 
ness of stirring up strife was started by 
those who wrote the book attacking our 
Constitution, which was cited by the 
Supreme Court in 1954 in the school 
cases. It was suggested that our Con- 
stitution should be thrown in the ash 
can, that all segregation in schools was 
wrong and should be done away with. 

Mr, President, I deplore the fact that 
a great metropolitan paper, which 
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should be a leader in this Nation, be- 
cause it comes to us at our breakfast 
tables every morning—I assume all of 
us read it; I do; it is the only morning 
paper we can get to read early in the 
morning—should have made this kind 
of attack upon those who are opposing 
this legislation, to represent that there 
was nothing involved but voting, and 
say that all the Senators were trying 
to do was to deny citizens of the United 
States the right to vote. 

Mr President, not even the NAACP has 
made the claim that any colored man has 
been denied the right to vote in Virginia. 
Statistics show that, in proportion to the 
population, just about as many colored 
voters as white voters are entitled to 
vote in the State of Virginia. 

The Attorney General testified that 
he had found only four cases in the 
country that he thought advisable to 
take into court. Mr. President, even the 
voting matter has been blown up out of 
all relation to the facts, and in most 
cases could easily have been taken care 
of partly under Federal law and partly 
under State law. Later, as I have said, 
I shall discuss at length the Attorney 
General’s proposal about voting and cite 
cases to my colleagues that cannot be 
answered and which clearly show that 
the Federal Government has no power 
whatever to proceed along the lines the 
Attorney General has proposed. 

But, Mr. President, what I wish to em- 
phasize at this point is that the editorial 
of the Washington Post conveniently and 
clearly ignores the fact that a very vital 
constitutional right is at issue before the 
Senate in these so-called civil rights bills. 

Mr, President, I am very proud of the 
part Virginia played in the birth of a new 
nation and in the creation and develop- 
ment of those precious principles of po- 
litical and economic freedom that were 
born of the brains and with the purchase 
of the blood of our Founding Fathers. 

I like to think of the close ties that 
existed in colonial days between the two 
Commonwealths. Not many States are 
called Commonwealths, but Virginia is 
called a Commonwealth and Massachu- 
setts is called a Commonwealth. 

I like to think of the fact that the shot 
that was fired at Concord and heard 
around the world was heard in Williams- 
burg. The House of Burgesses met on 
Sunday for prayers as to what they 
should do, and the next day it went into 
assembly and sent a resolution to Boston 
saying, “We are going to stand by you. 
We are not going to stand idly by while 
you are being oppressed and your rights 
as citizens of Great Britain are being 
denied to you.” 

I like to think of the part that Wash- 
ington played. After a Virginian had 
framed the immortal Declaration of In- 
dependence which was adopted in Phila- 
delphia, a Virginian named George 
Washington led the ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
ill-equipped colonists, only 3 million of 
them against the 35 million of the 
mother country, in what appeared to be 
a most unequal struggle. 

All historians, Mr. President, recall 
Yorktown as one of the major battles 
of the world, not because so many men 
were involved, and not because of the 
great strategy that was involved, but 
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because it changed history. It meant 
that the Thirteen Colonies were free 
from the yoke of the mother country 
and could organize their own form of 
government. 

I referred, Mr. President, to the close 
ties in the early days of our history be- 
tween the Commonwealth of Virginia 
and the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. I like to look back to the friend- 
ship that existed between Thomas Jeffer- 
son and John Adams and the fact that 
when Jefferson lay dying, he said, 
“Thank God, Adams still lives.“ Adams 
was dying, too. 

I like to think of the recognition of 
Virginia by the great statesman from 
Massachusetts, Daniel Webster, when he 
was dedicating and laying the corner- 
stone of the Bunker Hill Monument, 
when he said: 

As long as the James flows by Jamestown 
Island, as long as the Atlantic washes Ply- 
mouth Rock, no maturity of manhood will 
cause our Nation to forget those first spots 
that cradled and defended the infancy of 
our Republic. 


Yes, Mr. President, settlers came to 
Virginia in 1607 to find a new way of 
life—the first legislative body was held 
at Jamestown in 1619—with those who 
settled in Massachusetts coming also for 
political, but more primarily for religious 
freedom. They wanted a new manner 
of life, and a greater freedom than they 
had had in the old country. 

So, Mr. President, there were close ties 
between the Commonwealth of Virginia 
and the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts in forming that new government. 

We find on the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Virginia’s most distinguished 
son, George Washington, this great ora- 
tor from Massachusetts, Daniel Webster, 
saying of Washington, standing on the 
steps of this Capitol, mind you: 


Gentlemen, we are at the point of a cen- 
tury from the birth of Washington; and 
what a century it has been. During its 
course, the human mind has seemed to pro- 
ceed with a sort of geometric velocity, ac- 
complishing, for human intelligence and 
human freedom, more than had been done 
in fives or tens of centuries preceding. Wash- 
ington stands at the commencement of a 
new era, as well as at the head of the New 
World. A century from the birth of Wash- 
ington has changed the world. The coun- 
try of Washington has been the theater on 
which a great part of that change has been 
wrought; and Washington himself a prin- 
cipal agent by which it has been accom- 
Plished. His age and his country are equally 
full of wonders; and of both he is the chief. 

If the poetical prediction, uttered a few 
years before his birth, be true; if indeed 
it be designed by Providence that the 
grandest exhibition of human character and 
human affairs shall be made on this theater 
of the Western World; if it be true that— 


“The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama of the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last“ 


how could this imposing, swelling, final 
scene be appropriately opened, how could 
its intense interest be adequately sustained, 
but by the introduction of just such a char- 
acter as our Washington? 

Washington had attained his manhood 
when that spark of liberty was struck out 
in his own country, which has since kindled 
into a flame, and shot its beams over the 
earth. In the flow of a century from his 
birth, the world has changed in science, in 
arts, in the extent of commerce, in the im- 
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provement of navigation, and in ail that 
relates to the civilization of man. But it 
is the spirit of human freedom, the new 
elevation of individual man, in his moral, 
social, and political character, leading the 
whole long train of other improvements, 
which has most remarkably distinguished 
the era. Society, in this century, has not 
made its progress, like Chinese skill, by a 
greater acuteness of ingenuity in trifles; it 
has not merely lashed itself to an increased 
speed round the old circles of thought and 
action; but it has assumed a new character; 
it has raised itelf from beneath governments 
to a participation in governments; it has 
mixed moral and political objects with the 
daily pursuits of individual men; and, with 
a freedom and strength before altogether 
unknown, it has applied to these objects 
the whole power of the human understand- 
ing. It has been the era, in short, when 
the social principle has triumphed over the 
feudal principle; when society has main- 
tained its rights against military power, and 
established, on foundations never hereafter 
to be shaken, its competency to govern 
itself. 

It was the extraordinary fortune of Wash- 
ington, that, having been entrusted, in Rev- 
olutionary times, with the supreme military 
command, and having fulfilled that trust 
with equal renown for wisdom and for valor, 
he should be placed at the head of the first 
Government in which an attempt was to be 
made on a large scale to rear the fabric of 
social order on the basis of a written con- 
stitution and of a pure representative prin- 
ciple. A government was to be established, 
without a throne, without an aristocracy, 
without castes, orders, or privileges; and 
this government, instead of being a democ- 
racy, existing and acting within the walls of 
a single city, was to be extended over a vast 
country, of different climates, interests, and 
habits, and of various communions of our 
common Christian faith. The experiment 
certainly was entirely new. A popular gov- 
ernment of this extent, it was evident, could 
be framed only by carrying into full effect 
the principle of representation or of dele- 
gated power; and the world was to see 
whether society could, by the strength of 
this principle, maintain its own peace and 
good government, carry forward its own 
great interests, and conduct itself to polit- 
ical renown and glory. By the benignity of 
Providence, this experiment, so full of in- 
terest to us and to our posterity forever, so 
full of interest, indeed, to the world in its 
present generation and in all its generations 
to come, was suffered to commence under 
the guidance of Washington. Destined for 
this high career, he was fitted for it by wis- 
dom, by virtue, by patriotism, by discretion, 
by whatever can inspire confidence in man 
toward man. In entering on the untried 
scenes, early disappointment and the prema- 
ture extinction of all hope of success would 
have been certain, had it not been that there 
did exist throughout the country, in a most 
extraordinary degree, an unwavering trust 
in him who stood at the helm. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia agree 
with me that at the time those senti- 
ments were expressed and spoken on the 
steps of the Capitol, America—our Na- 
tion—was in her ascendancy? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There can be 
no doubt about that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Are the same sen- 
timents being expressed or are they im- 
plied in the type of legislation which is 
now before the Senate? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Daniel Webster, 
as I shall point out later, in the same 
address made a prediction, after saying 
how Washington had contributed to 
winning our freedom and to framing the 
Constitution; and everyone who knows 
the history of the Constitution knows 
that a group of men met, first, in Annap- 
olis, in 1786, to ponder over the forma- 
tion of a government. They did not 
make progress. Then Benjamin Frank- 
lin appealed to George Washington to 
get representatives of all the States to 
come to Philadelphia. 

Washington said he was too old to be 
in that assembly, but Franklin prevailed 
upon Washington to preside. Franklin 
told Washington that it would take his 
leadership and influence to get the far- 
separated Colonies, some large, like Vir- 
ginia, and New York, some small, like 
Delaware and Rhode Island, together 
and to form a more perfect union. 

Historians tell us that not only did it 
take the great prestige of Washington, 
but it also took the brains of a Virginian 
like James Madison, to frame what Glad- 
stone later called the greatest instru- 
ment ever struck off by the hand and 
purpose of man. 

It also took the religious faith of a 
Benjamin Franklin to contribute to the 
success of the Convention. When the 
Constitutional Convention appeared to 
be wrecked on the rocks of the 
question of representation in the U.S. 
Senate, when the small States were un- 
willing to let the big States have pro- 
portional representation in the Senate, 
which they had already agreed upon to 
have in the House, Benjamin Franklin 
rose and said, in effect: 

In this emergency, when we are groping 
in the dark, as it were, to discover political 
truth, and are scarce able to perceive it 
when it is presented to us, why has it not 
once occurred to us to ask the Father of 
Lights to illumine our understanding. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
agree with me that the type of legisla- 
tion which is now before the Senate 
would, if enacted, tend in some respects 
and to some degree to impair State sov- 
ereignty, to the extent that we are in 
danger of undermining the Republic as a 
Union of Sovereign States, and thus are 
transferring the sovereign power from 
the States and the rights reserved to the 
States to a Central Government in 
Washington? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is the very 
central issue for which we are now fight- 
ing. It is the issue that the editorial in 
the Washington Post, which I have 
mentioned, has completely ignored. 

I was coming to the point of how Ben- 
jamin Franklin exerted a religious in- 
fluence over the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. After telling how Washington had 
knelt and prayed in the snows at Valley 
Forge, and how all had prayed for help 
during the 7 years of bitter struggle, 
Franklin concluded by saying: 

Sir, I have lived a long time. The more I 
live, the more evidence and proof I see of 
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the fact that God governs in the affairs of 
men. If it be true that no sparrow can fall 
to the ground without His notice, how can 
we hope, sir, to see a new empire rise without 
His aid? 


Mr. President, I wish to quote from 
the message of Daniel Webster on the 
steps of the Capitol on the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, when Webster predicted that we 
could destroy the Constitution, but that 
if we did, we could never rebuild it. 
Then I shall quote from a lecture given 
at Harvard University by a great Repub- 
lican lawyer, John Lord OBrian, in 
which Mr. O’Brian said: 


The protection of our Constitution is the 
greatest issue that faces us today. 


As the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] has pointed out, a deter- 
mined assault is being made upon the 
Constitution and upon the rights of the 
States, the sovereignty of which consti- 
tutes our greatest bulwark for the pres- 
ervation of our republican form of gov- 
ernment and our protection against 
dictatorship. 

I shall not read in further detail what 
Daniel Webster said about how Wash- 
ington had contributed to our fight for 
freedom and how he had contributed to 
the framing of the Constitution, and 
how his faith and the faith of the people 
in him had kept the country going 
through its formative years, but Web- 
ster concluded by saying: 

The political prosperity which this coun- 
try has attained, and which it now enjoys, 
has been acquired mainly through the in- 
strumentality of the present Government, 
While this agent continues, the capacity of 
attaining to still higher degrees of prosperity 
exists also. We have, while this lasts, a po- 
litical life capable of beneficial exertion, with 
power to resist or overcome misfortunes, to 
sustain us against the ordinary accidents of 
human affairs, and to promote, by active ef- 
forts, every public interest. But dismem- 
berment strikes at the very being which pre- 
serves these faculties. 


Mind you, Mr. President, the attempt 
to divide the North and the Northwest 
from the South continues today. 

Webster continued: 


It would lay its rude and ruthless hand on 
this great agent itself. It would sweep away, 
not only what we possess, but all power of 
regaining lost, or acquiring new possessions. 
It would leave the country, not only bereft 
of its prosperity and happiness, but without 
limbs, or organs, or faculties, by which to ex- 
ert itself hereafter in the pursuit of that 
prosperity and happiness. 

Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous war should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, an- 
other generation may renew it; if it exhaust 
our Treasury, future industry may replen- 
ish it; if it desolate and lay waste our fields, 
still, under a new cultivation, they will grow 
green again, and ripen to future harvests. 
It were but a trifle even if the walls of yonder 
Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty pillars 
should fall, and its gorgeous decorations be 
all covered by the dust of the valley. All 
these might be rebuilt. But who shall re- 
construct the fabric of demolished govern- 
ment? Who shall rear again the well-pro- 
portioned columns of constitutional liberty? 
Who shall frame together the skillful archi- 
tecture which unites national sovereignty 
with State rights, individual security, and 
public prosperity? No, if these columns fall, 
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they will be raised not again. Like the Coli- 
seum and the Parthenon, they will be des- 
tined to a mournful, a melancholy immor- 
tality. Bitterer tears, however, will flow over 
them than were ever shed over the monu- 
ments of Roman or Grecian art, for they will 
be the remnants of a more glorious edifice 
than Greece or Rome ever saw, the edifice of 
constitutional American liberty. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that the type of proposed 
legislation which is now being considered, 
and the Supreme Court decision upon 
which a part of the pending amendment 
in the nature of a substitute is predi- 
cated, are striking at the very founda- 
tions of the Republic? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask the question: 
When these actions are nibbling at the 
Constitution and weakening it—actions 
that we are fighting against, trying to 
protect the Constitution, and trying to 
protect the Constitution from being de- 
stroyed—the question is raised, Who can 
restore this Constitution once it is de- 
stroyed? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Daniel Webster 
was one of the truly great statesmen we 
have named here as one of the alltime 
greats, and he said, “If we destroy this 
Constitution, we cannot rebuild it.” 

We are in the process of doing it by 
degrees. Let there be no doubt about it. 
The Supreme Court pulled down one 
pillar. As the Senator from Georgia 
said, for years and years, the courts have 
held that, if the facilities in the schools 
were equal, the students could be segre- 
gated, and there was nothing in the 
Constitution to the contrary; nothing 
in the Constitution that ever contem- 
plated the Federal Government’s having 
any control over schools. 

Yet, in effect, in Brown against Board 
of Education, the Supreme Court 
amended the Constitution, wrote a new 
law, which one of the Dirksen amend- 
ments is now attempting to require us to 
accept as the supreme law of the land, 
when the Constitution says that the laws 
of Congress and the treaties which Con- 
gress approves shall be the supreme law 
of the land. We are being asked to say 
that the law, which all previous courts, 
the Supreme Court, those of the States, 
the circuit court of appeals and the Su- 
preme Court in its decisions, over a long 
period of time, have said is the supreme 
law of the land, can be reversed over- 
night, and that this Supreme Court now 
can say that something else is the su- 
preme law of the land, 

Then we have this series of bills. I 
believe, as has been said, that there are 
61 bills which have been introduced by 
one Senator here, which add up, as the 
Senator from North Carolina said ear- 
lier today, to 5 pounds, proposed legis- 
lation, and every bill is without any 
constitutional validity; it is either openly 
in violation of the Constitution, or in 
violation of the 9th and 10th amend- 
ments. 

Incidentally, the 9th and 10th amend- 
ments were put into the Constitution on 
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the insistence of Virginia. When the 
Constitution came back from Philadel- 
phia to Richmond, Patrick Henry led 
the fight against it, and George Mason 
joined with him. ‘There never was such 
a distinguished group of statesmen as 
were there gathered. Four future Presi- 
dents of the United States participated 
in that Convention. The great Chief 
Justice John Marshall participated in it. 
All the best lawyers and the statesmen 
of Virginia were in it; and it was only as 
a result of the influence of George 
Washington and the wonderful logic of 
James Madison, plus the promise of 
amendments, that the Virginia ratifying 
convention appointed two committees. 
One was to draw an amendment along 
the line of Virginia’s Bill of Rights, 
framed by George Mason, to be offered 
as amendments. He drew 12 of them, 
and Madison offered all 12. Ten of them 
were adopted. 

In addition to that, they appointed a 
committee to frame reservations, and 
New York adopted the same reserva- 
tions. The main reservation was that 
if, at any time, notwithstanding the 
clear intent of the Constitution, the Fed- 
eral Government should never have any 
power beyond what was delegated to it 
and that all other powers were reserved 
to the States and the people thereof—if 
they ever overstepped these bounds and 
rights and imposed on the States, Vir- 
ginia reserved the right to get out of the 
Union; and that was the basis on which 
Virginia ratified this Constitution. 
There would not have been any Union 
formed if Virginia had not ratified. It 
was the biggest, wealthiest, most in- 
fluential State at the time, and New 
York, which was probably the next 
largest at the time, certainly the next 
wealthiest, adopted the same reserva- 
tions. 

They were fearful of going into a new 
scheme of things that might crush the 
rights of sovereign States, and although 
they adopted all the reservations they 
thought were necessary, both specifically 
in the Constitution and in the 10 amend- 
ments that were written in and vir- 
tually became a part of the original in- 
strument, they thought this additional 
reservation would be profitable. 

So I say, Mr. President, there was 
nothing in the minds and hearts of the 
framers of our Constitution which was 
closer and dearer to them than the con- 
cept of a Federal Union. If anyone does 
not know what Federal Union means, I 
ask him to look at the dictionary, and 
there he will find the definition of what 
the Federal Union is. It is a union of 
sovereign States. That was the con- 
cept. ‘That was to be the keystone of the 
arch of American constitutional lib- 
erty—a union of sovereign States. 

As the Senator from Arkansas has 
pointed out this afternoon, those rights, 
so cherished by the Virginians and 
others who framed this new union, are 
being impinged today by a series of so- 
called civil rights bills. We are at- 
tempting to defend the rights of the 
States, and to let the American people 
know—and apparently some of them do 
not know—that far more is involved in 
these bills than the question of who is 
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going to vote this November in Alabama. 
As I have said, there has not been any 
real problem in Virginia. Nobody has 
eharged that Virginia has denied the 
right to vote to anybody on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of serv- 
itude, and that is provided for by the 
15th amendment. 

As I shall point out later when I shall 
get to the detailed discussion of the vot- 
ing bill, it goes beyond the 15th amend- 
ment, and it goes far beyond any Fed- 
eral right to take charge of any State or 
local elections. It just invades the elec- 
tion machinery in every State—uncon- 
ag provisions, any way you look 

I have quoted from Daniel Webster 
about the importance of the preserva- 
tion of our Constitution. Daniel Web- 
ster was a Whig. He had a great deal 
of support in Virginia, because the Whig 
Party was the descendant of the old 
Federalist Party when the country was 
first organized, and they were called the 
conservatives. 

I shall now quote from a distinguished 
Republican lawyer, who is a descendant 
of the Whig Party. The Republican 
Party was formed when the northern 
Whigs and Abolitionists went together 
over the issue of States’ rights and the 
right to secede. Southern Whigs went 
into the Democratic Party. In fact, 
they went into the Democratic Party 
largely in 1828, and that was the first 
time Virginians ever went Democratic. 
That was the election in 1828 of Andrew 
Jackson to the Presidency. 

This is what Mr. John Lord OBrian, 
of New York, said at Harvard: 

The timeliness of our topic—the value of 
constitutionalism today—is undeniable. As 
our own Professor Mellwain has expressed it: 

“Never in its long history, has the principle 
of constitutionalism been so questioned as it 
is questioned today, never has the attack 
upon it been so determined or so threaten- 
ing as it issjust now. The world is trembling 
in the balance between the orderly procedure 
of law and the processes of force which seem 
so much more quick and effective. Never in 
recorded history, I believe, has the individual 
been in greater danger from government 
than now.” 


If Professor Mellwain had been de- 
seribing these so-called civil rights bills, 
he could not have had a better chance of 
summarizing what we are up against. 
John Lord O'Brian continued: 

Although this comment was written in 
1940, it is equally impressive as of today. 

Just what do we mean by this “principle 
of constitutionalism“? Tt is not an area 
which lends itself to dictionary analysis, 
Yet I feel that to all of us constitutionalism 
has one essential quality: It is a legal limi- 
tation on government, the antithesis of arbi- 
trary rule, and of a government of will 
instead of law. 


The antithesis of arbitrary rules and 
a government of will instead of law. 
Perhaps no one has given a better sum- 


mary of the tradititon of constitutionalism 
than Cardozo— 


Mr, Justice Cardozo, of the Supreme 
Court, the constitutionalist he is dis- 
cussing. He quotes Cardozo: 

“The great ideals of liberty and equality 
are preserved against the assaults of oppor- 
tunism, the expediency of the passing hour, 
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the erosion of small encroachments, the 
scorn and derision of those who have no 
patience with general principles, by en- 
shrining them in constitutions, and conse- 
crating to the task of their protection a body 
of defenders. By conscious or subconscious 
influence, the presence of this restraining 
power, aloof in the background, but none- 
theless always in reserve, tends to stabilize 
and rationalize the legislative judgment, to 
infuse it with the glow of principle, to hold 
the standard aloft and visible for those who 
must run the race and keep the faith.” 


Now I return to the quotation from 
Mr. O'Brian: 

The power implicit in this rich tradition 
has not been so much weakened as it has 
beeen redirected. - Nevertheless, all consti- 
tutionalism retains its essential quality. 
Despite changes wrought by interpretation, 
it still remains the one answer to Acton’s 
apothegm that “passion for power over oth- 
ers will never cease to threaten mankind.” 
It is certainly unnecessary to remind this 
audience that the Constitution itself was 
the result of conflicting influences arising 
from differing convictions as to social and 
economic values, or that it represented a 
fixed attitude on certain values like that of 
property as well as that of individual free- 
dom. This same conflict in the realm of 
values is the underlying reason why chang- 
ing conditions and pressures in these same 
areas compel both the Congress and the 
courts to give more and more weight to soci- 
ological considerations. It was the funda- 
mental moral aspect implicit in some of 
these social problems which originally 
brought about their close interrelationship 
with the morality sanctioned by the com- 
mon law. This was particularly true of the 
ideals of the essential dignity of the indi- 
vidual and of his so-called inalienable rights. 
Democracy was invisaged in religious or 
moral terms long before it assumed a politi- 
cal terminology. Furthermore, it seems to 
be generally agreed that it was the tradition 
of civil liberties firmly rooted in and de- 
fended by the common law which inspired 
both the revolution of 1640 and the revolu- 
tion of 1688, 


In other words, Mr. President, I have 
quoted from Daniel Webster about the 
importance of preserving the Constitu- 
tion, and sounding the warning, back 
there on the 100th anniversary of 
Washington's Birthday, that our Con- 
stitution could be destroyed, and that if 
it were destroyed, it could never be res- 
urrected; and then I have read from the 
recent address, at Harvard University, 
by a great Republican New York law- 
yer, in the course of which he quoted a 
Harvard professor as saying that great 
assaults are today being made upon the 
Constitution, and that great responsi- 
bility rests upon the citizens of this 
Nation to defend it and to protect the 
sovereignty of the States. 

Mr. President, after making that gen- 
eral observation about the fact that we 
have a multiplicity of so-called civil 
rights bills before us—although only 7 
of them are specifically before us by 
means of the Dirksen amendment; and 
8 more are at the desk, as they have 
been proposed by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], although I believe it 
has been said that he has introduced a 
total of over 60—I wish to take up and 
discuss in detail the voting section of 
the Dirksen amendment. It is the last 
section of that amendment. 
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The administration's proposal for vot- 
ing referees was released to the press on 
January 26, 1960; it was discussed by 
the Attorney General before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration on 
February 5, 1960, the last day of that 
committee’s hearings on a number of 
bills making other and different pro- 
posals relating to voting; and it was in- 
troduced in the Senate as section 7 of 
S. 3001 on February 8, 1960, which was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
and is pending before that committee. 
The proposal is also included as sec- 
tion 7 of the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute to H.R. 8315, dated Feb- 
ruary 24, 1960. 

The proposal would authorize U.S. 
district courts in the course of injunc- 
tion proceedings under the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 to appoint voting referees to 
register voters and to compel State elec- 
tion officials to let such voters vote. 

This is a truly radical proposal. It 
would put the Federal Government, 
through the judicial branch, directly 
into the business of running elections, 
including State elections. This goes far 
beyond any precedent in statute or in 
court decision. It violates fundamental 
principles of due process and procedure 
far older than the U.S. Constitution. 

This proposal is unconstitutional, un- 
wise, unworkable, and untimely. 

Consideration of this proposal as an 
amendment to an unrelated bill, in the 
absence of meaningful hearings and a 
committee report, also violates all 
proper legislative procedures. No Sen- 
ate committee has held hearings on the 
bill itself. While the proposal was un- 
veiled during the course of the Rules 
Committee’s hearings on other proposals, 
and while the Attorney General made a 
brief explanation of the proposal on the 
last day of the Rules Committee’s hear- 
ings on other bills, the Rules Committee 
cannot be said to have had hearings on 
this proposal. Certainly, no hearings 
have been held commensurate with the 
radical and far-reaching nature of the 
voting referee proposal and the consti- 
tutional, legal, and practical problems 
involved. 

I should like to summarize briefly the 
points I intend to make, before entering 
into a more thorough discussion of each 
one. 

First. I consider that the proposal is 
unconstitutional, because it would put 
the Federal Government into the busi- 
ness of conducting elections. I do not 
consider that the Federal Government 
has authority to conduct Federal elec- 
tions itself under the present circum- 
stances; and I do not think that the 
Federal Government has any authority 
to conduct State elections under any 
circumstances. 

Second. I consider that the proposal is 
unconstitutional because it would au- 
thorize the issuance of a registration 
certificate to a voter for use in an elec- 
tion without requiring a finding that the 
15th amendment had been violated with 
respect to that voter. 

Third. I consider that the proposal is 
unconstitutional because it gives to the 
judicial branch of the Federal Govern- 
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ment functions which are clearly not 
judicial, either in substance or in the 
manner of execution prescribed. 

Fourth. I consider that the proposal 
is unconstitutional because it would 
delegate to Federal officials the function 
of determining the qualifications of 
voters, a function vested in the States 
by article I, section 2, and the 17th 
amendment. 

Fifth. I consider that the proposal is 
unconstitutional because it would violate 
all principles of due process and sound 
procedure. The ex parte proceedings 
for the appointment of voting referees 
and issuance of registration certificates, 
all without notice to the election officials 
charged with violation of the 15th 
amendment, without notice to other 
voters in the same district, and without 
notice to the candidates involved, violate 
the most basic standards of fair play and 
due process. 

Sixth, I consider that the proposal is 
premature. The Supreme Court is now 
considering three cases involving the 
constitutionality and effect of the sec- 
tion of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
which this proposal would amend and 
on which it relies. We should find out 
whether this provision in the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 is constitutional and, if so, 
what it means, before trying to amend it, 

Seventh. I consider that the proposal 
is premature because it seeks to amend 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 before there 
has been enough experience under that 
act to find out whether additional leg- 
islation is needed. Not only is it neces- 
sary to know whether the 1957 act is 
constitutional and what it means; it is 
also necessary to know whether and how 
it works. 

The Federal Government has no au- 
thority to conduct Federal elections itself 
under the present circumstances. The 
Federal Government has no authority to 
conduct State elections itself, under any 
circumstances. 

The administration’s proposal pro- 
vides for the issuance of certificates to 
prospective voters which entitle them to 
vote as though they had registered under 
the usual procedures. In fact and in law 
the issuance of the registration decree 
and the registration certificate consti- 
tute the registration of the voter. The 
voting referee appointed by the Federal 
court and the Federal court itself when 
it approves the finding of the voting ref- 
eree would be acting as part of the State 
election process carried on in all other 
respects by State officials under State 
law. 

I want to emphasize the direct par- 
ticipation of the Federal court in the 
election process under the administra- 
tion proposal. The voting referee, and 
the court to the extent it rubberstamps 
the voting referee’s decisions, would not 
be merely supervising the State elections 
officials in order to make sure that the 
State elections officials did not violate 
Federal laws or the Federal Constitution. 
The voting referee and the court would 
be registering a certain group of the 
voters in the coming election just as ef- 
fectively as the State registration offi- 
cials would be registering those voters 
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who came through the normal proce- 
dures. In fact, because of the contempt 
procedure provided under the adminis- 
tration proposal the registration by the 
voting referee and the court would be 
more conclusive than the State registra- 
tion. 

It is because the administration pro- 
posal would place in the judicial branch 
of the Federal Government this impor- 
tant part of the election process, that 
this proposal goes far beyond the pres- 
ent statutes authorizing injunctions 
against, or providing criminal penalties 
for, acts which would violate the 15th 
amendment. It is because the admin- 
istration proposal would place in the ju- 
dicial branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment this important part of the election 
process that the administration proposal 
goes far beyond even the election su- 
pervisors appointed under the Force Act 
of 1870. With all their faults, with all 
their power, these 1870 election super- 
visors merely supervised the State elec- 
tion officials; they did not themselves 
perform any part of the actual process 
of carrying on the election. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. T yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator in referring to the Force Act of 
1870 is referring, is he not, to the Re- 
struction Act under which the occupa- 
tion forces of the Federal Government 
kept supervision over election procedures 
in the country provinces? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Oh, that is true. 
The Congress adopted a resolution—I 
have said how Virginia led the fight to 
win freedom and affirm the Constitution 
and set up a new government—and the 
Congress said Virginia was not capable 
of self-government, so Virginia was 
named Military District No. 1, and they 
sent the Federal Army down there, and 
they passed these election and other 
force bills. They disqualified everybody 
who had been in the Confederate Army 
that meant everybody who was able- 
bodied and of military age—and ratified 
these amendments to the Constitution 
at the point of a bayonet, and they were 
the Force Acts to which the Senator was 
referring. That is right. This goes be- 
yond that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, my 
father was born in 1846. He fought in 
the last 2 years of the War Between the 
States as a boy of 17 and 18, and then 
first voted, as I recall, in 1868. As I re- 
call, he told me frequently, and always 
in good humor, about the fact that sev- 
eral of the first elections that he voted 
in, extending up until about 1876, he 
voted with the polls being guarded by 
Federal occupation troops, generally col- 
ored Federal occupation troops. Is the 
Senator talking about that procedure 
when he says that this act goes further 
than the procedure then, because then 
they simply supervised the acts of the 
registration officers and other election 
officials of the several States, whereas 
now they would propose to themselves 
determine, the supervisors ap- 
pointed, who should be registered and 
who not? 
` Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. And who should vote 
and who not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Of course, they 
will deny they are going to do anything 
like that, but, remember, Jefferson said: 

Trust no man with power. Bind him down 
by the chains of the Constitution. 


Now they want to violate the Consti- 
tution. They want to take off all the 
chains. They want to go back. 

Did not Chief Justice Warren say 
something in 1954 about you cannot turn 
back the hands of the clock? 

Now they are going to turn them back 
to 1870, the Force Acts, and go beyond 
that period. It is more than supervis- 
ing. It will give them control of it. It 
is more than Federal elections. It takes 
in State and local elections. It is all in 
this. 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
ask the distinguished Senator to state 
for the Recorp the conditions to be re- 
quired to be fulfilled before the Federal 
Government is authorized through its 
courts to appoint the registration officers 
and to control and conduct the elections 
as to those participating in the election 
of Federal officers and who have been 
registered by the Federal supervisor? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, only one 
man has to make a complaint that his 
rights have been denied, and the Fed- 
eral Government then can step in, and 
there is no limit to how many this Fed- 
eral official can register. He might 
change the whole course of an election 
by the number that he puts on the vot- 
ing list, and he is sole judge. It says, if 
they are qualified to vote in any election. 
It does not say even in the State, but 
any election. It could be anywhere, and 
he could ignore all the State restrictions 
about residence and age and whether 
one is a lunatic or not or whether one is 
a felon or not. He is not bound by any 
of those things. It goes beyond any- 
thing we have ever had before, and I 
say on at least five different counts it is 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I may ask one more 
question, the Senator takes the position, 
with which I agree, that this is a further 
reaching proposal, taking over more fully 
and more completely the functioning of 
the State elections, and setting aside 
more fully the provisions of section 2 of 
article I of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides that the State is itself the one to 
impose qualifications for electors in Fed- 
eral elections. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia would put only one restriction 
on the observation of the Senator from 
North Carolina about Thad Stevens 
turning over in his grave over the fact 
that he had not thought of that in 1870, 
assuming Thad Stevens had gone to 
Paradise instead of somewhere else 
when he heard about this. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I commend him for the way he is clari- 
fying the issues presented in the seventh 
proposal of the Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, it 
astounds me beyond question that the 
distinguished editor of the Washington 
Post should have lambasted us, ignor- 
ing the serious question involved in this 
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issue, and have merely said there is 
nothing involved except that we want 
to keep certain citizens from voting. 
Think of that. 

The procedure proposed is one that 
goes far beyond the provisions of the 
Force Act of 1870, which was repealed in 
1894, after most serious abuses had oc- 
curred, not in the South, but primarily 
in the city of New York, where hundreds 
of Democrats, by force and chicanery, 
were prevented from voting, and where 
millions of dollars were spent. 

Think of what a bureaucracy could be 
built up by a politically minded adminis- 
tration that really wanted to go to town 
under the provisions of this proposal. 
There would be not limit to what they 
could spend. As someone has pointed 
out, under one of these bills $1 billion 
could be authorized, if Congress wanted 
to appropriate that much. It is an 
open-end authorization to finance this 
organization whenever Congress, under 
political pressure, saw fit to appropriate 
whatever it might wish to do under these 
bills—unlimited authorization for power 
yo pate the obnoxious Force Act of 

In 1954, in the school case, it was sug- 
gested that Chief Justice Taft in that 
Great Court of his did not know what 
the Court was doing in the case of the 
Chinese girl, when it held that if she did 
not get into a white school, but got into 
one that was equal to white schools, her 
constitutional rights were not infringed. 
It was stated in 1954 that “we cannot 
turn the clock back to that time, or back 
to Plessy against Ferguson, in 1896.” 
It was stated we cannot turn the clock 
back to that time. Here we are asked to 
go back to 1870, and there is a worse bill 
before the Senate than was enacted at 
that time, a stronger bill, and one which 
could lead to more abuse. That other 
bill was so bad that Congress was forced, 
in decency, to repeal it in 1894. 

I find no basis in the Constitution for 
this radical, novel proposal. 

Article I, section 4, of the Constitution 
provides no authority for the adminis- 
tration voting referee proposal. On the 
contrary, the history of this section 
shows that the Federal Government was 
not intended to control or carry on State 
elections. 

Article I, section 4, of the Constitution 
Provides as follows: 

The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators. 


The first and most obvious fact which 
can be seen from this provision at the 
first glance is that it gives no authority 
whatever to the Federal Government 
with respect to elections for President 
and Vice President, or for presidential 
electors, and no authority whatever with 
respect to State elections. 

I am talking now about constitutional 
limitations. This proposal takes in all 
of those elements. The Constitution 
does not give the Federal Government 
any power at all even about the time, 
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manner, and place of elections. This 
is just part of what they want to have 
under the Attorney General—adminis- 
tration bill. 

It is just a mild bill, it is said, and all 
we are trying to do, according to the 
Washington Post, is to keep citizens from 
voting. 

The administration proposal author- 
izes the voting referee and the Federal 
courts to register voters to vote in presi- 
dential elections and State elections, in 
addition to voting in elections for Sena- 
tors and Representatives. The Attorney 
General during his testimony before the 
Rules Committee made a particular point 
of the fact that his proposal would not 
fragmentize the election process, and 
that voters could not practicably be reg- 
istered to vote in Federal elections but 
not in State elections. 

Even with respect to elections for Sen- 
ators and Representatives, article I, sec- 
tion 4, of the Constitution does not au- 
thorize the Federal Government to con- 
duct elections itself, as distinguished 
from altering or controlling the manner 
in which State officials conduct the elec- 
tions, except when this is necessary to the 
preservation of the Government. It will 
be recalled that at the time this article 
of the Constitution was adopted, Sena- 
tors were chosen by the State legisla- 
tures. It was to prevent the Congress 
from being able to order State legisla- 
tures to meet at places of the Congress’s 
selection that the exception was put in 
article I, section 4, with respect to the 
places of choosing Senators. 

This provision was explained and sup- 
ported in the Constitutional Convention, 
the Federalist, and the ratifying conven- 
tions primarily on the ground that it was 
necessary for the preservation of the 
Government, and that it would have 
given to the State governments too easy 
an opportunity to destroy the Federal 
Government if the Federal Government 
did not have final authority in this re- 
spect. Hamilton recognized, in No, 59 
of the Federalist, that this argument was 
inconsistent with the delegation of the 
power to appoint Senators to State legis- 
latures which “by forbearing the ap- 
pointment of Senators, may destroy the 
National Government.” However, he 
took the position that the power to ap- 
point Senators was a necessary conse- 
quence of the Federal principle and could 
not have been avoided without excluding 
the States in their political capacities 
from a place in the organization of the 
National Government. 

There was a widespread feeling that 
the Federal Government should not be 
authorized to control the times, places, 
or manner of holding elections for Sen- 
ators and Representatives, except when 
the legislature of a State should neglect 
to refuse or be disabled by invasion or 
rebellion to do so—2 Farrand, Records of 
the Federal Convention, 241. A number 
of State ratifying conventions recom- 
mended amendments to this effect—El- 
liot’s Debates on the Federal Constitu- 
tion, 1836, volume 2, pages 177, Massa- 
chusetts, pages 325-329, New York, page 
545, Pennsylvania; volume 3, pages 366- 
367, 661, Virginia; Senate Report No. 113, 
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53d Congress, 2d session, page 5, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, North Caro- 
lina. An amendment to this effect was 
considered by the First. Congress and re- 
jected—annals of Congress, pages 767 
774, August 21, 1789. 

In all of this discussion, it was made 
clear that the primary power was given 
by the provision to the States and the 
reserve power was only left with the 
Federal Government, as a reserve power 
for use only to the minimum extent 
needed. Madison made this clear dur- 
ing the Virginia ratifying convention: 

It was found impossible to fix the time, 

, and manner, of the election of rep- 
resentatives, in the Constitution. It was 
found necessary to leave the regulation of 
these, in the first place, to the State gov- 
ernments, as being best acquainted with 
the situation of the people, subject to the 
control of the general government, in order 
to enable it to produce uniformity, and pre- 
vent its own dissolution. And, considering 
the State governments and general govern- 
ment as distinct bodies, acting in different 
and independent capacities for the people, 
it was thought the particular regulations 
should be submitted to the former, and the 
general regulations to the latter. Were they 
exclusively under the control of the State 
governments, the general government might 
easily be dissolved. But if they be regu- 
lated properly by the State legislatures, the 
congressional control will very probably never 
be exercised. The power appears to me sat- 
isfactory, and as unlikely to be abused as 
any part of the Constitution. (Elliot’s De- 
bates, vol. 3, p. 367.) 


Madison, in the constitutional conven- 
tion, and Hamilton, in the Federalist, 
made abundantly clear their under- 
standing that neither article I, section 
4, nor any other provision in the Con- 
stitution gave the Federal Government 
any control whatever over State elec- 
tions. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has it not 
been held, up until at least the present 
Supreme Court ruled, under Chief Jus- 
tice Warren, that the Federal Govern- 
ment had no power whatever to say who 
was qualified to vote and who was not 
qualified to vote? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Without any 
equivocation; without any question. I 
shall later quote from a case in which 
Chief Justice Taney said that the Court 
could construe the law but the Court 
could not make law; that the Constitu- 
tion clearly left to the States the con- 
trol of their elections, and the Court 
could not get into politics and take 
charge of that. That has been the clear 
holding of the Court all the way through, 
as I will show. 

There is not any question about the 
unconstitutionality of the Rogers ad- 
ministration proposal to move in and 
take control over State and local elec- 
tions. There can be no doubt about it. 
All the courts have held all the way 
though they did not have that power. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the 
Senator heard that the Supreme Court 
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only today handed down certain deci- 
2 involving the Civil Rights Act of 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator did 
not, but he has remarked in this state- 
ment that where the section of the 1957 
act was amended by section 7 of the 
Dirksen amendment, if they held the 
original act unconstitutional, this would 
fall with it. If they held it constitu- 
tional, this would not be necessary. 
What was the decision? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor is familiar with the fact that one of 
the cases handed down today was from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator know that in the Louisiana 
case, a Federal district judge, under- 
taking to follow what I assume he 
thought the Supreme Court would want 
him to decide, proceeded to hold that an 
unqualified voter, one not qualified by 
law, could not be taken off the roll in 
pursuance of State law unless the per- 
son who challenged the qualifications of 
the voter challenged somebody of the 
opposite race at the same time? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. Mention is 
made of that later in this speech. Itisa 
most unusual thing. But the court went 
on and said something else. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does it make 
any sense to the Senator for a court to 
say that if a person’s name happens to 
be on the rolls, and the person does not 
live in the State, before his name can 
be removed from the rolls one must 
undertake also to remove from the rolls 
the name of a person of the other race? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That would not 
make any sense to the junior Senator 
from Virginia, but the burning issue is: 
Did it make any sense to the Supreme 
Court? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator know that the Supreme Court 
undertook to uphold that decision, not- 
withstanding the fact that the basis of 
it was the assertion that a person cannot 
be challenged, even though he was not 
qualified to vote, unless there is a chal- 
lenge of somebody of the other race as 
well? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is not too 
surprising, but it is very depressing. 
That was the decision. The Supreme 
Court upheld the decision in the 
Louisiana case. What did it do about 
the Georgia case—or has the Georgia 
case been argued yet? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In the 
Georgia case it was decided also the way 
the national colored people’s association 
would like to have it decided. Not know- 
ing precisely what the effect of it was, I 
state the meaning was the same. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In the Georgia 
case, both the district court and the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, or whichever court 
passed on the question, held that the act 
was unconstitutional. Then I assume 
they were reversed. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana, The act was 
held to be constitutional, it being the 
impression of this Senator that just 
about whatever the NAACP wanted held 
was held, as is usually the case in that 


court. 

Might I ask the Senator if he has 
heard of this news report emanating 
from New York City, indicating that 
there were some complaints among the 
colored operators of the numbers rackets 
that some of their members had been 
arrested, with the contention that they 
were subject to discrimination because 
there were some white gamblers who had 
not also been arrested? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia did not know about that one. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the 
Senator previously come across this 
theory of the national colored people’s 
association that as between two groups 
of law violators, one cannot be appre- 
hended unless the other is simultane- 
ously apprehended? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator was 
not familiar with that principle of law 
either. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Might I 
suggest to the Senator that he is to be- 
come familiar with it, because about all 
it is going to take is for the Civil Rights 
Commission or for the NAACP to send 
a petition to the Supreme Court. If that 
is what they want held, that is about 
what the Court is likely to hold. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia later in his speech was 
going to cite what Mr. Justice Bradley 
said in the civil rights cases in 1883. He 
has not gotten to that yet, but this might 
be a good time to mention what the 
Justice said. 

This is a quotation from his opinion: 

When a man has emerged from slavery and 
by the aid of beneficent legislation has 
shaken off inseparable concomitants of that 
state, there must be some stage in the prog- 
ress of his elevation when he takes the rank 
of a mere citizen and ceases to be the special 
favorite of the laws; and when his rights 
as a citizen or a man are to be protected 
in the ordinary modes by which other men’s 
rights are protected. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the Sen- 
ator from Virginia suggest to us when 
that time might ever be reached, for 
those of us who are hoping that some day 
the time might come when all citizens 
will stand on the same basis? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I believe that these 
so-called civil rights bills are predicated 
on the assumption that that time has not 
come, although that decision was handed 
down in 1883, nearly 80 years ago. 

There ought to be approaching a time 
when everybody would stand on his own 
feet, so to speak, and we would not have 
one law for a white man and another 
law for a colored man, but they would 
all be treated as citizens, all be treated 
alike. These civil rights laws all seem 
to be predicated on the theory that if 
you are not a white man you have cer- 
1 rights that the white man does not 

ve. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor familiar with the old, ancient con- 
cept which I suppose is passing from 
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vogue today, that prior to a person being 
privileged to vote, that person must go 
through the necessary process and meet 
the requirements provided by law in 
order to qualify himself to vote? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia, when he appeared be- 
fore the Rules Committee, said about 
these various voting bills: 

All these proposals are in conflict with the 
Constitution. All of them would put the 
Federal Government directly into the busi- 
ness of conducting elections. The Constitu- 
tion does not authorize this. The Constitu- 
tion does not provide this. The Constitution 
does not permit this. 


Will the Senator repeat again one 
phase of his question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My ques- 
tion is: Does the Senator subscribe to 
the ancient doctrine that prior to a per- 
son’s being authorized to vote, he must 
go through the necessary procedure to 
enable him to become a voter? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It has been as- 
sumed ever since we have had States 
that one must meet his State’s require- 
ments and must qualify under State law 
by going to the State officials who have 
control of the qualifications for voting. 
That is the way we have always oper- 
ated. Now it is proposed to change that 
method. It is proposed to place the 
Federal Government in control. The 
courts have held that there was no au- 
thority to do that; and on a complaint, 
not verified, the so-called masters will 
take testimony. Then they can register 
@ man and can let him vote. There is 
to be no appeal from the actions of the 
masters. They will be permitted to su- 
pervise the voting and count the ballots 
and returns. They will really be able 
to take charge of the elections in the 
States. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from Virginia really believe that 
all the agitation, all the Supreme Court 
decisions, and all the publicity which 
seek to make the colored man believe he 
is being discriminated against is actually 
doing the colored man any good? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As I said earlier 
in the afternoon, I have never known of 
any colored person in Virginia being 
denied the privilege of being registered, 
of being intimidated at the polls, or 
being prevented from voting. I am 
satisfied, so far as my observation of 
conditions in Virginia is concerned, that 
we have always had very friendly rela- 
tions with those of the colored race. 
Some of the best friends I have ever had 
were colored people. 

I remember that during my boyhood, 
the foreman on my grandfather’s farm 
was like a father to me. He looked 
after me as a special charge. The rela- 
tions were fine. But those relations to- 
day have been hurt; there is no doubt 
about it. I am satisfied that the same 
situation applies, perhaps even more so, 
in the Deep South, where the problem is 
more acute than it is in many sections 
of Virginia. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator from Virginia agree with me 
that the great majority—the almost 
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overwhelming majority—of white people 
in the South are genuinely interested in 
having the colored man advance, pros- 
per, do well, earn more income; and that 
given a chance to cooperate toward that 
end, he would like to see just that con- 
dition brought about? 

Mr.ROBERTSON. Absolutely. Ihave 
noticed on several occasions, when visit- 
ing the tobacco-growing area of Vir- 
ginia, where fiue cured cigarette tobacco 
is produced, that the same information 
which the county agent gives to the 
white man is given to the colored man. 
Whenever meetings of farmers are held, 
and they come together in a big ware- 
house, the colored tobacco growers and 
the white tobacco growers attend the 
meetings, and they all cooperate to learn 
how they can improve the production of 
tobacco, how they can protect their 
prices, and what not. They all work to- 
gether. That is true in all sections of 
the State. 

We want to see the colored people 
educated; we want to see them become 
qualified to vote; and we want to see 
them improve their economic condi- 
tions. There is no question about that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not 
generally true that most persons, if they 
are told that they are being discrimi- 
nated against, that they are being vic- 
timized; if they are told that someone 
is not treating them right, will, over a 
period of time, have the feeling that 
someone is doing him an injustice, and 
that he will develop a sort of warped at- 
titude toward life? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes, I think that 
is true. I think much friction is being 
developed by agitators where friction did 
not exist before. Under the guise of pro- 
moting the interests of the colored peo- 
ple, they simply churn up trouble for 
them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not also 
true that most good psychiatrists and 
most good clergymen make it a point to 
help such persons to realize that people 
are trying to do the right thing by their 
fellow man; and that many times when 
@ person feels injured, hurt, or victim- 
ized, the person who it is felt was re- 
sponsible for such injury really meant 
no harm, but actually believed he was 
contributing good will rather than evil 
toward the person? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It has become 
well recognized that there is in human 
nature what is called a chip on one’s 
shoulder; to feel that a slight or an in- 
sult was intended when none was really 
intended; that one is supersensitive and 
suspicious, and not in tune with his fel- 
low man, who really intended to be 
friendly and wanted to get along well 
with him. But the injured person feels 
that perhaps the other person is not his 
friend, but is his enemy. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask the 
Senator whether in his judgment the 
basic answer to the entire civil rights 
question might not be found in the 
teaching of the Master, and most of it, 
perhaps, even in the simple Golden Rule 
itself: 

All things, whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them, 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Undoubtedly that 
would do more to solve the present prob- 
lem than anything else. I do not be- 
lieve it can be solved by law. Certainly 
a man’s heart and his feelings cannot 
be changed by force. I believe we were 
getting along mighty well in working out 
friendly relations between the races in 
the South on the basis of good religious 
conduct. I regret the injection of Fed- 
eral force into the situation. I think 
it will do much more harm than good. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from Virginia recall the passage 
from the Sermon on the Mount in which 
the Master said: 

Why beholdest thou the mote— 


Which refers to a mere tiny speck of 
dust 


that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye? 


Mr. ROBERTSON. That admonition 
has often been quoted, and it can be very 
effective. Oftentimes the person who 
has the biggest record of delinquency is 
the one who first calls attention to some 
minor delinquency in someone else. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator recall that passage from the 
Sermon on the Mount that ends with 
Jesus saying to us: 

Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam 
out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou 
see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother's eye? 


Mr. ROBERTSON. That could be 
said in a religious organization, but the 
rules do not permit us to say it on the 
floor of the Senate, because it might be 
said that we have questioned the motives 
of our colleagues. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Agreeing 
completely with the Senator, does the 
Senator not believe that that concept 
would apply to a great State like New 
York; that when the Civil Rights Com- 
mission goes to the State of New York 
and finds hundreds of thousands of 
Puerto Ricans who are effectively dis- 
franchised, the Senators from that great 
State should first seek to set the State of 
New York in order, and to remove dis- 
crimination against the Puerto Ricans in 
their State before they go down to the 
South and try to reorganize the South by 
introducing 50 bills to try to change 
everything which exists in some other 
section of the Nation? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. With all due 
deference to the Senator from Louisiana, 
the junior Senator from Virginia has 
quite a bit of argument yet to make con- 
cerning the legal and constitutional ob- 
jections to the pending bill. I would 
rather not attempt to draw any invidious 
comparisons between States, because one 
of the Senators from New York might 
ask that I take my seat, when I have not 
nearly finished my legal argument. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator from Virginia agree, however, 
that the Nation might very well be much 
better off if all of us acted in accord- 
ance with the concept that we should 
first remove the beam from our own eye 
before we begin to do something about 
the mote in our brother’s eye? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator will 
say that there was never any greater 
sermon delivered than the Sermon on 
the Mount, and that if everybody would 
live up to that Sermon on the Mount, it 
would be a much better and happier 
world, and he endorses everything in it, 
even though he does not live up to all 
that he is told to do by the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator agree with me that the finest 
way to settle this whole civil rights con- 
troversy would be to offer the Sermon 
on the Mount as a substitute for this bill 
pending here, which would do nothing 
more than stir up dissension, and, in- 
stead, provide a good Christian concept 
of the Sermon on the Mount? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Again we have the 
problem that the Sermon on the Mount 
is something which, because it involves 
a man’s heart, is to be voluntarily 
adopted. Therefore, we go back to that 
earlier statement. 

Render unto Caesar the things that are 
8 and unto God the things that are 

"8. 


The Sermon on the Mount deals with 
a man's faith, with his humility and with 
his desire, as the Senator said: 


To do unto others as he would have them 
do unto him. 


And it cannot be made a part of law, 
and be enforced. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator agree that this idea of eliminat- 
ing discrimination, and trying to give the 
other man every break that can be given 
to him, should start at home before an 
attempt is made to try to reform some- 
body else? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The theme of the 
Senator’s discussion this evening is that 
this voting bill is both unnecessary and 
it is unconstitutional; and we ask that 
it not be enacted into law. We ask to be 
left alone. We in Virginia are not trying 
to keep anybody from voting. 

Mr. President, I continue to read: 

It seemed as improper in principle 
though it might be less inconvenient in 
practice, to give to the State legislatures this 
great authority over the election of the rep- 
resentatives of the people in the General Leg- 
islature, as it would be to give to the latter 
a like power over the election of their repre- 
sentatives in the State legislatures. (Madi- 
son; 2 Farrand 241.) 

Suppose an article had been introduced 
into the Constitution, empowering the 
United States to regulate the elections for 
the particular States, would any man have 
hesitated to condemn it, both as an unwar- 
rantable transposition of power, and as a 
premeditated engine for the destruction of 
the State governments? The violation of 
principle, in this case, would have required 
no comment; and, to an unbiased observer, 
it will not be less apparent in the project of 
subjecting the existence of the National Gov- 
ernment, in a similar respect, to the pleasure 
of the State governments. An 
view of the matter cannot fail to result in a 
conviction, that each, as far as possible, 
ought to depend on itself for its own preser- 
vation. (Hamilton; The Federalist, No. 59.) 


Mr. President, I say, the 15th 
amendment does not support the ad- 
ministration’s proposal, first, because 
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the 15th amendment does not authorize 
the Congress to conduct elections, and, 
second, because the administration’s 
proposal does not require compliance 
with the 15th amendment, Section 1 of 
the 15th amendment reads: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color or previous condition 
of servitude. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
renin isd yield at that point for a ques- 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Let me finish with 
a amendment, and then I will 

eld. 

Sec, 2. The Congress shall have power 
ba enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
ation. 


I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Did the 
Senator quote Alexander Hamilton to 
the effect that transferring to the 
U.S. Government of the power to regu- 
late elections in particular States could 
be a premeditated engine for the de- 
struction of State governments? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. That 
is correct. And James Madison agreed. 
There was not any better mind in the 
Constitutional Convention than James 
Madison. There was no one who ex- 
erted greater influence on the way the 
Constitution was finally drafted, no one 
who did a better job in explaining it, 
no one who did more to get it ratified. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator agree with me that, if the Fed- 
eral Government undertakes to take 
charge, first, of the election machinery 
by these Federal registrars, and then 
proceeds to take charge of the school 
system, but a few more steps of that 
sort will result in there being nothing 
left of State government? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Thatis true. We 
are just moving to do what Madison 
said should not be done and which the 
Constitution, he said, did not authorize, 
and then I quoted Hamilton to the effect 
that nobody would think of doing it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would not 
this type of practice amount to govern- 
ment without the consent of the gov- 
erned? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It certainly 
would, so far as we in the South are 
concerned, because we know that such 
a law would be a violation of our rights, 
and we will never consent to it. It may 
be forced upon us either at this session 
of some other session. It may be up- 
held by some court. The Senator from 
Virginia cannot guarantee what the 
court is going to do about legislation of 
this kind. All we can say is that, based 
on all previous decisions, and by analogy 
of facts now prevailing with the cases 
that have previously been decided, 
these proposals are unconstitutional. 
The Senator from Virginia did not an- 
ticipate that the Court today would say 
what it has stated in those two decisions, 
one case from Louisiana and one from 
Georgia, involving voting registrars, as 
the Senator from Louisiana has in- 
formed us of the Court’s decisions. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator vield for a further question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I ask 
the Senator if, in his opinion, the con- 
tinuation of this type of practice, 
whereby the Court reverses previous law 
and reverses previous decisions, dis- 
regards the law as it has been given to 
us, and writes the law the way that 
certain pressure groups would like to 
see it, writing decisions in such a 
fashion, will lead to tremendous con- 
tempt for law and order in this country? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Certainly. The 
junior Senator from Virginia, who has 
practiced law for a number of years, is 
well aware of the fact that the average 
lawyer does not have the same admira- 
tion, amounting almost to awe, as the 
junior Senator had, as a young lawyer, 
for the Supreme Court of that day and 
time. He does not have that same feel- 
ing for the present Supreme Court, be- 
cause he feels that in ignoring prece- 
dents, in citing sociological works in- 
stead of constitutional treatises and 
previous decisions and legal arguments, 
the Court has made a great departure 
from a grand position of interpreting 
law and not making law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I ask 
the Senator if he is familiar with the 
canon of legal ethics, which in effect 
requires that the lawyer must uphold 
the Court, and speak respectfully of the 
Court, and refrain from speaking dis- 
respectfully of the Court? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I ask 
the Senator if that is not a two-way 
street, in that the Court should and 
must conduct itself in such a way that 
@ lawyer can conscientiously do that? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It certainly 
should be. I think that is a mutual re- 
sponsibility, for the lawyers to show 
great respect for the Court, and for the 
Court to conduct itself so that it would 
not be unjustly open to criticism. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is there not 
@ mandate upon the Court, in effect, 
that the Court should conduct itself in 
such a way that any self-respecting 
lawyers would feel dutybound, without 
any code of ethics, just as a matter of 
good conscience, to support the Court 
and not to speak disrespectfully of it, 
but to hold it in high esteem? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Of course, it has 
been a tradition and a manner of judi- 
cial procedure through the years, which 
Should be equivalent to a mandate. 
The Senator from Virginia does not 
know of any legal mandate on the sub- 
ject, but it certainly is a well-established 
tradition, that those who wear them 
should be as pure in their hearts as the 
emblems of their high office. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator from Virginia familiar with the fact 
that at a recent convention of the jus- 
tices of the supreme courts of all the 
States of the Union, which at that time 
numbered 48, I believe—perhaps 49 at 
that time—a resolution was agreed to by 
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an overwhelming majority, almost a 
unanimous ‘vote, of the justices of the 
supreme courts of the States, which, in 
effect, censured the Supreme Court of 
the United States for the way it had 
been conducting itself? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia saw an account of 
that. It was the first time a thing of 
that kind had happened in history, in 
the memory of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. But that was true. These 
State justices, who had been overruled 
and upset and overturned, as they 
thought in an improper way, adopted 
a resolution that criticized the actions of 
the Court in some of its decisions. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Virginia yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator not feel that that should have 
been sufficient notice to the present 
members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States that they are destroying 
and undermining the respect which the 
people of the country are entitled to 
have in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by issuing decision after decision, 
twisting, reversing, and misconstruing— 
deliberately—the laws and the Consti- 
tution, in order to please certain minor- 
ity and political elements in the 
country? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, if I had been 
a member of the Court, I would have 
been very much embarrassed by the 
adoption of such a resolution. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator not feel, if he were a member of 
the Court, that he should take another 
look at the conduct of his affairs, and 
should seriously consider reversing any 
conduct of that sort, so that people 
would again hold him and the Court in 
high respect and esteem? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, that is true. 
In some circles there has been a feeling 
that the Court has changed to some ex- 
tent—to what extent I cannot say, but 
that there has been some change in the 
manner in which the Supreme Court is 
approaching some of its problems. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. President, I was saying that the 
15th amendment has been said to give a 
constitutional right of exemption from 
certain prohibited discriminations. But 
the 15th amendment does not prohibit 
all discrimination. 

The 15th amendment does not support 
the administration proposal, first, be- 
cause the 15th amendment does not au- 
thorize the Congress to conduct elec- 
tions, and second, because the adminis- 
tration proposal does not require com- 
pliance with the 15th amendment, 

AMENDMENT XV 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
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State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude— 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion, 


The 15th amendment has been said 
to give a constitutional right to exemp- 
tion from certain prohibited discrimina- 
tion—United States v. Reese (92 U.S. 
214 (1876) ) ; United States v. Cruikshank 
(92 U.S. 542 (1876)). But the 15th 
amendment does not prohibit all dis- 
crimination; discrimination is not pro- 
hibited by that amendment unless first, 
it is discrimination by the United States 
or by a State; and second, it is discrim- 
ination on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. Where 
a statute was so broad as to prohibit 
discrimination for reasons other than 
race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, in addition to those reasons, 
the statute was held uncontitutional— 
United States v. Reese (92 U.S. 214 
(1876)). Where a statute prohibited 
bribery of voters by individuals, the 
statute was held unconstitutional— 
James v. Bowman (190 U.S. 127 (1903) ). 
In James against Bowman the Court 
distinguished clearly between the au- 
thority given by the 15th amendment to 
invalidate State law and State action 
adverse to the rights of citizens under 
the 15th amendment, which could be 
done under the 15th amendment, and 
legislation designed to control and regu- 
late elections with respect to individual 
activities. In explaining this distinction, 
the Court quoted the following from the 
opinion in the Civil Rights cases (109 
U.S. 3, 13 (1883)). 


d. 

And so in the present case, until some 
State law has been passed, or some State 
action through its officers or agents has been 
taken, adverse to the rights of citizens 
sought to be protected by the 14th amend- 
ment, no legislation of the United States 
under said amendment, nor any proceeding 
under such legislation, can be called into 
activity: for the prohibitions of the amend- 
ment are against State laws and acts done 
under State authority. Of course, legisla- 
tion may, and should be, provided in ad- 
vance to meet the exigency when it arises; 
but it should be adapted to the mischief 
and wrong which the amendment was in- 
tended to provide against; and that is, State 
laws, or State action of some kind, adverse 
to the rights of the citizen secured by the 
amendment. Such legislation cannot prop- 
erly cover the whole domain of rights ap- 
pertaining to life, liberty, and property, de- 
fining them and providing for their vin- 
dication, That would be to establish a code 
of municipal law regulative of all private 
rights between man and man in society, It 
would be to make Congress take the place 
of the State legislatures and to supersede 
them. It is absurd to affirm that, because the 
rights of life, liberty, and property (which 
include all civil rights that men have), are 
by the amendment sought to be protected 
against invasion on the part of the State 
without due process of law, Congress may 
therefore provide due process of law for their 
vindication in every case; and that, because 
the denial by a State to any persons, of the 
equal protection of the laws, is prohibited 
by the amendment, therefore Congress may 
establish laws for their equal protection. In 
fine, the legislation which Congress is au- 
thorized to adopt in this behalf is not gen- 
eral legislation upon the rights of the cit- 
izen, but corrective legislation, that is, such 
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as may be necessary and proper for coun- 
teracting such laws as the States may adopt 
or enforce, and which, by the amendment, 
they are prohibited from making or enforc- 
ing, or such acts and proceedings as the 
States may commit or take, and which, by 
the amendment, they are prohibited from 
committing or taking. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield for another question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to my 
distinguished friend. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Recognizing 
that the statement the Senator read was 
a pronouncement by the Court, back in 
the days when the Court used to follow 
its precedents, I suggest that when the 
Senator refers to what the Court decides 
today, I fear that that previous judg- 
ment of the Court will be a part of the 
law which the Court again, today, has 
stricken from the books. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, as I have 
said, I learned with genuine regret how 
the Court decided those cases as it did, 
because apparently its decisions are not 
in keeping with the law as I have always 
known it and read it heretofore. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the 
Senator from Virginia heard the state- 
ment made by some lawyers, in discuss- 
ing constitutional law, that it was a 
waste of time to provide shelf space in 
one’s law library for the Supreme Court 
decisions for the first 100 years of its 
existence? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No, I have not 
heard that statement; but I know sev- 
eral lawyers who could have made it, 
because of their expressions to the effect 
that today it does not do a lawyer any 
good to know how the Court used to de- 
cide constitutional questions. That 
seems to be a rather prevalent opinion 
among many active members of the bar. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator from Virginia familiar with the 
point of view of a great number of per- 
sons, including many distinguished law- 
yers, that if someone is going to scream 
“racial discrimination,” there is no need 
to go back to see what the Court has 
been holding and what it has inter- 
preted the Constitution to mean, or to 
study decisions in this field by the prede- 
cessors of the present Supreme Court, 
during the first 150 years of the life of 
the Court? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, a good deal 
of that seems to be involved in the urge 
to push through, at this session, a pro- 
gram of so-called civil rights, some pro- 
gram, but we do not know from day to 
day just what is in this program, to 
establish a lot of new rights which did 
not exist before, and rights which we in 
the South challenge as to constitu- 
tionality. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield further to me? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the 
Senator see any particular thing to be 
achieved by appointing these Justices for 
a lifetime on the Federal Bench, if they 
insist on conducting themselves as 
though they were running for office, 
anyway? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, that raises 
a political question that I have not thor- 
oughly considered. 

They have always been appointed for 
life; and that was supposed to have re- 
moved them from political pressure. 
And when they retire, there is no dim- 
inution of their income; and at one time 
they did not even pay any Federal in- 
come taxes. All those provisions were 
supposed to put them on a pedestal, so 
to speak; they were a separate and dis- 
tinct branch of the Government, and 
they were to be free from pressure by 
the executive branch, and they were to 
be free from questions of political ex- 
pediency which sometimes are said to 
have entered into the deliberations and 
activities of the legislative branch. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank my col- 
league. 

The distinction, which I have been 
discussing, between first, the self-en- 
forcing provisions of the 14th and 15th 
amendments and the congressional au- 
thority to pass legislation under the 14th 
and 15th amendments, limited to legis- 
lation affecting State laws or State ac- 
tion adverse to the rights of the citizens 
secured by these amendments; and 
second, general legislation establishing 
codes of municipal law regulating and 
controlling private conduct, which would 
be to make Congress take the place of 
the State legislatures and to supersede 
them, has been maintained since the 
times of United States v. Reese (92 U.S. 
214 (1876)), and James v. Bowman (190 
U.S. 127 (1903)). In Shelley v. Kraemer 
(334 U.S. 1, 13 (1948) ), the Court stated 
this flatly: 

Since the decision of this Court in the 
civil rights cases (109 U.S. 3 (1883)), the 
principle has become firmly imbedded in our 
constitutional law that the action inhibited 
by the Ist section of the 14th amendment 
is only such action as may fairly be said to 
be that of the States. That amendment 
erects no shield against merely private con- 
duct, however discriminatory or wrongful. 


I will say to my distinguished friend 
from Louisiana that there was a very 
clear-cut and emphatic decision ren- 
dered only a little more than 10 years 
ago, 1948, and one would think that to 
that extent the present Court would 
feel bound by it. But we have no defi- 
nite assurance as to whether or not that 
is true, because these voting bills clearly 
go beyond action by any State, State 
law, or State agency and relate to indi- 
vidual conduct that would deny some 
right under the 14th amendment or 
some right under the 15th amendment, 
when all the Courts, all the way through 
down to 1948, have said that that was 
not contemplated at all by either one of 
those amendments and that the Federal 
Government could not and should not 
get into the business of handling all con- 
flicts between individuals. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Might I sug- 
gest to the Senator that the import of 
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that language has today been reversed 
by the Supreme Court, although some 
of the judges voting to do that are some 
of the same judges who were on that 
Court in 1948, and might I ask the Sena- 
tor if he does not find it passing strange 
that a Court finds itself in the position 
that not only can it not follow its prede- 
cessors, but cannot even follow itself? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia is going to be very much inter- 
ested in reading the decisions handed 
down in the Louisiana and Georgia cases 
involving voting rights, to see who con- 
curred, if anybody disagreed, and who 
was on the Court back in 1948 when the 
decision was handed down in the case 
of Shelley against Kraemer. 

The Supreme Court has gone far afield 
to find State action in unlikely situa- 
tions, in registration proceedings, Guinn 
v. United States (238 U.S. 347 (1915)); 
Lane v. Wilson (307 U.S. 268 (1939)); 
party primaries, Smith v. Allwright (321 
U.S. 649 (1944)); and even some activi- 
ties of private organizations which un- 
dertake political activities, Terry v. 
Adams (345 U.S. 461 (1953)). 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Can the 
Senator suggest to me by what conceiv- 
able stretch of the imagination any per- 
son could reasonably conclude that a 
private organization that might be en- 
gaged in political activity was, in effect, 
a “State” in doing it, or it was a State 
action? That organization was not 
chartered by the State, was not a crea- 
ture of the State, did not exist as a re- 
sult of any State law. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, the Senator 
from Virginia was being charitable and 
he probably was indulging in an under- 
statement when he said the Court had 
gone far afield. To be truthful, I agree 
with the Senator from Louisiana. It is 
just hard to explain it on any rightful 
hypothesis, but that is what the Court 
did in one case. They went far afield, 
and found that this private organization 
had in some way acted in an official ca- 
capity and violated one of these amend- 
ments. 

It is hard to understand, but the Sen- 
ator from Virginia will say that, how- 
ever far the Court may have gone to find 
that State action was involved in a case, 
it has never, under the 15th amendment, 
approved a Federal statute which did not 
relate to and regulate or prohibit State 
action which would violate the 15th 
amendment. 

The administration proposal is not 
limited to the prohibition of, and the im- 
position of penal sanctions on, conduct 
which violates the 15th amendment. 
The administration proposal is not 
limited to injunctive proceedings en- 
joining State officials from violating the 
15th amendment. The administration 
proposal is not limited to mandatory in- 
junctions requiring State officials to act 
in conformity with the 15th amendment. 

Instead, the administration proposal 
seeks to authorize Federal voting referees 
to issue orders rubberstamped by Fed- 
eral courts which will, to all intents and 
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purposes, register voters just as though 
they had been registered by the State 
election officials under the ordinary pro- 
cedures. ; 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I ask 
the Senator if there is not every prospect 
on earth that such a proposal as this 
could lead to stealing elections, particu- 
larly in presidential years? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, the Senator 
from Virginia would not like to say that 
somebody is going to steal an election, 
but he will have to admit that it opens 
the door. If anybody would want to be 
as crooked as that, he could be, under 
this bill, and it goes far beyond any 
power the Federal Government has un- 
der the Constitution and far beyond any 
power that is permissible under the 15th 
amendment. It would, in fact, do pre- 
cisely what Mr. Justice Bradley had in 
mind when he said, in the Civil Rights 
cases, back in 1883: 

Such legislation cannot properly cover the 
whole domain of rights appertaining to life, 
liberty, and property, defining them and pro- 
viding for their vindication. That would 
be to establish a code of municipal law regu- 
lative of all private rights between man and 
man in society. It would be to make Con- 
gress take the place of the State legislatures 
and to supersede them (109 U.S., 13). 


Now, as the Senator from Louisiana 
pointed out, the proposal is just wide 
open to move in, and who could put any 
check on one of these referees who 
wanted to do a crooked job on a local 
question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator not recognize that this proposal 
from its is aimed at placing 
on the registration rolls for voting the 
names of persons who are not otherwise 
qualified to vote under State laws? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Apparently so. 
Of couse, its advocates say they are going 
to register only those who are entitled 
to be registered under State law and 
who are denied that privilege; but they 
do not limit themselves to that in the 
bill and they do not limit themselves to 
discrimination under the 15th amend- 
ment on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further for 
a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Assuming 
that tens of thousands of names are 
placed on the rolls in a single State 
where the names of those voters have 
no place being on those rolls because 
those persons either are not qualified or 
have already been registered once, what 
procedure is spelled out in this proposal 
to give citizens the right to have those 
fraudulent names canceled? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is a point to 
which the Senator from Virginia is com- 
ing. This bill violates due process of 
law. Citizens who have a right to know 
who is going to participate in an election 
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cannot find out. Candidates who are 
running for office cannot find out who 
is going to vote. They have no oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views because 
they do not know who is going to vote. 
Those who would say, “You have no 
right to register these extra 100 per- 
sons” have no opportunity to be heard. 
It is an ex parte proceeding straight 
through. Therefore, this procedure is 
utterly lacking in due process of law and, 
consequently, from that standpoint, it is 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the 
Senator heard of some of the situations 
that have existed in the not too distant 
past, where a large city machine would 
have as many as 25,000 or 30,000 fraudu- 
lent registrations on the rolls and under- 
take to vote those fraudulent registra- 
tions on an election day? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, the Sena- 
tor from Virginia has heard of fraudu- 
lent practices in voting on the part of 
persons who were not actually registered, 
or who had voted twice, or of putting 
someone on the rolls who was not quali- 
fied. There may be frauds, but we have 
always had both Federal and State laws 
against those frauds, if they were prop- 
erly enforced. ‘Those frauds could be 
prevented by being properly enforced. 
We do not need a new law to prevent 
those practices. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I ask 
the Senator if it is not correct that a 
side in power benefiting from such prac- 
tices will never prosecute members of its 
own machine who engage in such cor- 
ruption? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It seems to be a 
more or less political truism that we do 
not get relief from political abuses by 
the party that is benefiting from them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Assuming 
that a man is President and wants to 
continue himself in office, does not this 
proposal offer to give a President power 
to appoint registrars throughout the en- 
tire country, or throughout the entire 
South, at least, and to place literally 
millions of names on the registration 
lists of persons who may not be quali- 
fied at all, many of whom may not even 
live in those States? Does such a pro- 
posal not give wide opportunity for cor- 
rupt elements to take complete control 
of the election machinery of this coun- 
try? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That observation 
would come under the general maxim 
that this proposal gives more power 
than a bad man should have and more 
power than a good man would want. 
There is not any urgent need for it. As 
the Senator from Louisiana, has said, it 
is open to the possibility of flagrant 
abuse, aside from being, in numerous 
ways, unconstitutional; and the Senator 
from Virginia is going to mention one or 
two additional ways. But right now we 
are talking about a new process. One 
might object to what is going on, but he 
would not have an opportunity to be 
heard, under this proposal, and yet it 
might be a State or local election. A 
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person would not get an opportunity to 
do anything about it. That is the ques- 
tion involved. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Has the 
Senator heard the story of the presiden- 
tial election in which a famous Louisian- 
ian by the name of John Slidell took a 
boatload of people, sailed down the Mis- 
sissippi River, and had those people vote 
in every polling booth all the way down 
the river? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia has heard that name, but the 
details of that incident escape his recol- 
lection for the moment, That happened, 
did it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I say it 
did happen, and, furthermore, that is 
the kind of corrupt thing that forces 
working with political bosses like Jimmy 
Hoffa could do in this country? They 
could use their trucking facilities and 
register people everywhere, having them 
vote 5 or 10 times on election day. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It certainly 
should be apparent to all thoughtful 
Members of this body that we should not 
grant powers of this kind to anyone in 
temporary control of the Government, 
and permit the Attorney General or any 
other person in the administration to 
appoint politically minded referees who 
could control State and local elections. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not also 
true that the referees who would be ap- 
pointed probably would be political fa- 
vorites of the party in power, and that 
these particular persons would be very 
eager to see that all minority elements 
registered as many times as they could, 
which could very well lead to the kind 
of corruption that was experienced in 
Reconstruction days? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Under the old 
force act of 1870, the registration jobs 
were very fine jobs, and the top person- 
nel in them received big money. In one 
election the cost ran into several mil- 
lion dollars. I do not remember at the 
moment, but those figures were put into 
the hearings, and there was also placed 
in the record how many so-called in- 
spectors or watchers were employed. It 
ran into the thousands in New York 
City alone. The situation reached the 
point that they would not even let 
Democrats get to the polls. Those per- 
sons were paid to enforce the law, and 
it was alleged that they were inspectors 
to protect the purity of elections. 

Mr. LONG or Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator familiar with the way the Fed- 
eral registrars went about determining 
whether a colored person was old enough 
to vote, back in the Reconstruction days? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator 
from Virginia will be glad to hear in- 
formation on that point. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator know that the colored people 
having been liberated from slavery, in 
most instances did not know their own 
age, that all that a colored man would be 
asked was whether he was 21? If he 
said that he thought he was, then that 
was all there was to it. He was placed 
on the rolls, even if he might be just a 
child. 
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Further, that the placing of all these 
ineligible voters on the registration rolls, 
of course, achieved the purpose of the 
Republican organization that had the 
South under its heel at that time, by 
simply placing all those people upon the 
rolis and then voting them without those 
poor little colored children even knowing 
what they were voting for, because they 
could not read and could not write. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

The administration voting-referee 
proposal would authorize the issuance of 
a registration certificate to a voter with- 
out requiring a finding that the 15th 
amendment has been violated with re- 
spect to that voter. 

The administration proposal would 
start with a proceeding instituted under 
42 U.S.C. 1971(c). In such a proceed- 
ing a voting referee might be appointed 
if the court should find, first, that one or 
more persons have been deprived of their 
right to vote on account of race or color, 
“under color of law or by State action,” 
and second, that “such deprivation was 
or is pursuant to a pattern or practice.” 

The reference in the first clause to 
color of law or State action is apparent- 
ly intended to limit the appointment of 
voting referees to situations where there 
has been at least one violation of the 
15th amendment, and the reference to a 
pattern or practice may call for a find- 
ing that there have been several such 
cases, though, if this is intended, there 
would seem to be no reason to authorize 
the appointment if one person had been 
deprived. 

When the voting referee has been ap- 
pointed, he may receive applications 
from any person “claiming such depriva- 
tion.” But the voting referee need not 
investigate this claim or take evidence 
with respect to it or make any finding 
as to its correctness. 

All the referee has to do with respect 
to these additional voters is to take evi- 
dence and report to the court, findings 
as to whether the applicants— 

1. Are qualified to vote at any election; 
and 

2. Have been— 

(a) Deprived of the opportunity to reg- 
ister to vote or otherwise to qualify to vote 
at any election; or 

(b) Found by State election officials not 
qualified to register to vote or to vote at 
any election. 


The court must accept the findings 
made by the voting referee, “unless 
clearly erroneous.” 

Nowhere in the standards which are 
to guide the voting referee and the court 
is there any requirement that considera- 
tion should be given to the question of 
a violation of the 15th amendment. 

Clause 1 clearly does not require any 
finding with respect to violations of the 
15th amendment. 

Clause 2 contains two subclauses, and 
if the voting referee finds that the situa- 
tion described in either one of these sub- 
clauses occurred, along with the qualifi- 
cations set forth in clause 1, the voter 
will be registered. 

Subclause (a) does not call for a find- 
ing that the would-be voter has been 
deprived of his opportunity to register 
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“under color of law or by State action,” 
nor does it require a finding that the 
would-be voter has been deprived on ac- 
count of race or color. It would have 
been easy for the draftsman of the bill 
to have imposed these conditions in sub- 
clause (a), either by cross-reference to 
the previous phrases or by repeating 
those phrases. But this was not done. 
There is no question in my mind that 
a voting referee could make the finding 
called for under subclause (a) if the 
voter had been deprived of his oppor- 
tunity to register by the acts of private 
individuals, and possibly he could make 
such a finding if the voter was deprived 
of his opportunity to register by illness 
or bad weather. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iyield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the 
Senator inform me what sort of pro- 
cedure is available under this voting 
referee or voting registrar proposal to 
assure the right for somebody to ex- 
amine the application for the appoint- 
ment of a voting referee to see whether 
there is actually any pattern of dis- 
crimination? Can the Senator tell me 
whether there is a procedure provided 
that one can go to court and cross- 
examine the people who allege they have 
been discriminated against? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There is no pro- 
vision for that whatever. The referee’s 
proceedings may be, and probably will 
be, ex parte, and then the referee’s find- 
ings must be approved by the court, un- 
less clearly erroneous. That is the rea- 
son we have referred several times to 
the findings of the referee being rubber- 
stamped by the court. They have adopt- 
ed a part but not all of rule 53 of the 
Rules of Civil Procedure, and said the 
court has to accept the referee’s findings 
unless they are clearly erroneous. 

On the face of it, the findings would 
not appear to be clearly erroneous, So 
that means a rubberstamp approval of 
those who have been thus registered by 
the referees without anybody having any 
chance to question anything that has 
been done. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

ae ROBERTSON. The Senator will 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Before a 
local official, either elected or appointed 
by the elected officials of the community, 
is superseded and overridden, would it 
not seem fair that that official should at 
least have the right to defend his con- 
duct and cross-examine those people 
who claim that they have been subjected 
to discrimination with a view to seeing 
whether the man has actually violated 
the law and discriminated, or whether 
he has performed his duties and his 
functions in good faith? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
clearly right. That is one of the out- 
standing weaknesses of the pending pro- 
posal. 

Suppose the local registrar has refused 
to register somebody. He goes and 
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makes a complaint to the referee and the 
referee registers him and the registrar 
is not even notified, much less given an 
opportunity to explain that the fellow 
either had a criminal record or there is 
some reason why, under the State law, 
he was not entitled to be registered. 
But he goes to the referee and the local 
registrar is eliminated completely from 
the picture. Then the man gets reg- 
istered and he votes. If you do that 
enough times, you can take charge of a 
local election. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would it not 
be entirely possible that a person might 
have been denied the right to register 
because the person appeared after office 
hours, or because the person appeared to 
be completely insane and under the 
State law the registrar would have had 
to go to jail if he had registered him, as 
it would have been a violation of law? 
Is it not possible that that person who 
was deprived of the right to register 
might sign an affidavit and without the 
registrar having a right to defend him- 
self and show why he declined to regis- 
ter this individual and to cross-examine 
and bring out the facts, the registrar 
might, in effect, be relieved of his duties 
and have somebody superimposed over 
him, when in truth there might not be 
any basis whatever for relieving him of 
his responsibilities? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. All of those things 
mentioned by the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana are possible under the 
loose way in which this bill is framed. 
These referees are not tied down to the 
enforcement of State laws. They do not 
give any notice to those who could de- 
velop the facts. It is an ex parte pro- 
ceeding from start to finish. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not en- 
tirely likely under this type of proposal 
that registrars by the hundreds could 
be relieved of their duties and responsi- 
bilities, in violation of all good con- 
Science and all good democratic proce- 
dures, just because some of them might 
have made an honest mistake which they 
would be pleased to rectify if it were 
called to their attention? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Later the Senator 
from Virginia is going to point out that 
if one of these registrars challenges a 
man who comes up to vote, knowing that 
he had no right to be registered, the reg- 
istrar can be taken before a Federal 
judge as interfering with the election. 
And if the judge did not fine him more 
than $300 or put him in jail for more 
than 45 days or both, he could not even 
have a jury trial. He would be slapped 
in jail for 45 days and fined $300 if he 
opened his mouth about some persons 
voting when he thought they did not 
have a right to vote, that they were im- 
properly registered. 

Of course, if he challenged about 50 of 
them, he would be in jail on each case 
for a long time without any jury trial. 
That is all in this bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would not 
the voting referee plan establish a situ- 
ation where the Federal judge would 
appoint the referee as his assistant, in 
effect? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Well; he names 
him as a master, the master of the 
court. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Would not 
the voting referee plan create a situa- 
tion where the judge would name the 
referee as a master and an agent of his 
court, and then be in a position to place 
anybody in jail for contempt without a 
jury trial because he did not do precisely 
what his agent told them? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
He first starts off in a judicial capacity. 
Then he switches over to the executive 
branch to run an election, And then he 
claims that in running the election, 
somebody has violated the law and he 
comes back again in his judicial capac- 
ity. 

The referee, appointed, as you say, by 
the court, comes back to the court and 
says, “This fellow has tried to keep from 
voting somebody that I registered,” and 
testifies against him. Then the judge 
can hold him in contempt of court. 

As I have said, if he does not fine him 

more than $300 or sentence him to more 
than 45 days in jail, he can do that and 
deny his constitutional right of trial by 
jury. 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not 
that procedure to a considerable degree 
create a situation in which, to a certain 
extent, a judge can be regarded as try- 
ing a case to which he is himself a 
party? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is one of the 
vital defects of the bill. It takes the 
judiciary out of its judicial status and 
gets it into the executive function of 
registration and practically holding an 
election. The Senator from Virginia 
hopes to point out shortly that time 
after time courts have said they have 
clear jurisdiction as the judiciary, but 
they cannot move into another field. 
The bill before the Senate would place 
the judiciary in both fields, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator believe it would be fair to per- 
mit me, as a lawyer, to sue someone or 
to file criminal charges against someone, 
and then to try the case myself, a case 
in which I had preferred the charges 
against the person, and could put him in 
jail without the right of trial by jury, 
and as to which he would have no right 
of appeal to anyone? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Of course not. 
That is one of the serious defects of the 
bill. It permits the judge, who has in 
effect moved over to supervise an elec- 
tion, to appoint someone of his court to 
act, first, in a judicial capacity, and 
then to supervise an election in an ad- 
ministrative capacity, and then to bring 
before the judge a defendant charged 
with interfering with the election, and 
then the judge can slap the person into 
jail without a jury trial. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Does not the 
proposal achieve the same effect as if the 
judge were told that he was policeman, 
judge, jury, and prosecutor combined? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. In effect, the 
judge becomes all of those persons. 
Under the Constitution that distinction 
between the executive and the legislative 
branches cannot be wiped out. But under 
this proposal, there is no distinction 
between the court and the executive 
branches of the Government, and the dis- 
tinction between passing impartially on 
the evidence and prosecuting a man and 
imposing sentence on him, without hav- 
ing a jury to pass upon the facts. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not 
that mean that one long stride is being 
taken toward attempting to rule this 
country, instead of by the democratic 
principles of the people themselves, by 
the contempt powers of the Federal 
courts? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia has pointed out that this is a 
far more extreme measure than the 
force act of 1870. ‘This proposal con- 
tains more powers than were provided 
under that act. Under that act the offi- 
cials could only supervise. Under this 
proposal, the officials could be qualified 
to register voters, and then supervise the 
election too. 

Under the 1870 act, the officials could 
act only with respect to Federal elec- 
tions. Under this proposal they could 
act in local and State elections as well 
as in Federal elections. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would it 
not be better procedure simply to pro- 
vide that if any person believed he had 
been discriminated against, he would 
have the right to file a petition in court 
explaining why he felt he had been dis- 
criminated against, and to provide that 
the judge shall hear the matter expedi- 
tiously; and if the judge found that the 
person had been the victim of discrimi- 
nation, the person would be placed on 
the rolls? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I see in the 
Chamber the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervis]. I am sure 
he will tell us that if anyone can show 
that he has been discriminated against 
under the 15th amendment, by reason 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, such a person has a remedy 
both under existing Federal law and un- 
der existing State law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from Virginia know that in 
Louisiana, as one example, the law pro- 
vides that if a person’s qualifications are 
challenged, the person has every right, 
at the expense of the State, and at no 
cost to himself, simply to sign a little 
form which alleges that he has been 
improperly challenged, and that the 
judge is required to hear the case and 
decide it within 48 hours. The person 
does not even have to hire a lawyer to 
present his case to the judge. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I did not know 
the exact law in Louisiana, but I know 
that there is no State which does not 
have a law to protect a person who has 
been improperly denied his privilege to 
vote under the 15th amendment. I feel 
certain that this statement will be con- 
firmed by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, a distinguished former judge of 
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that State, who serves on the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and has given con- 
siderable time and attention to the tes- 
timony which has been presented to that 
committee in this field. 

I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Would the Senator from 
Virginia agree with me in the following 
opinion: First, that under a law which 
has been upon the books for many years 
it is a criminal offense—that is, a Fed- 
eral crime—for any State election official 
willfully to deny any qualified voter of 
any race his right to register and to vote, 
on account of his race? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That statement 
is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Second, would the Sena- 
tor from Virginia agree with me in the 
proposition that there are at least two 
statutes embodied in title 42 of the 
United States which give to any person 
who is qualified to vote the right to sue 
either at law or in equity any State elec- 
tion official who denies or threatens to 
deny him his right to vote, on account 
of his race? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Would the Senator from 
Virginia agree with me that if any per- 
son who is qualified to vote is wrongfully 
denied his right to register and to vote, 
he may sue for damages, the election 
official who practices that wrong upon 
him? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Virginia if any person, who is quali- 
fied to vote is threatened with a denial 
of his right to register and to vote, can 
sue the State election official concerned 
and can procure an injunction to pre- 
vent the denial of his right to register 
and to vote? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is the recol- 
lection of the Senator from Virginia 

Mr. ERVIN. Is there not a third law, 
namely, the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
which has today been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States so far 
as it relates to suits brought by the At- 
torney General against State election 
officials, which gives the Attorney Gen- 
eral the power to sue, at the expense of 
the taxpayers of the United States, any 
State election officials who undertake to 
deny any qualified person his right to 
register and to vote on account of his 
race, color, creed, or national origin? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
That is why I said that if the question 
involves the fifteenth amendment or in- 
volves an action by someone which can 
be attributed as State action, there is 
ample remedy under the State laws. 
But the fifteenth amendment and State 
action must be involved. 

Mr. ERVIN. Since the Attorney Gen- 
eral already has the right to bring crim- 
inal actions against any State officials 
who undertake to deny any qualified per- 
son the right to register and vote, and 
since he has a right under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 to bring a civil suit 
in equity, triable before a judge without 
a jury, to enforce the right to vote, I 
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will ask the Senator from Virginia if he 
does not think that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, in asking for 
a third law, namely, this Federal voting 
referees provision or section, is not like 
John who was courting Mary. John said 
to Mary, “Mary, if you wasn’t what you 
is, what would you like rather to be?” 
Mary said, “Well, John, if I wasn’t what 
I is, I would rather be an American 
beauty rose than anything else.” And 
she said, And, John, if you wasn’t what 
you is, what would you rather be?” And 
John said, “I would rather be an octo- 
pus.” And she said, “Why, John, what 
is an octopus?” He said, Why, Mary, 
an octopus is a fish that has got a thou- 
sand arms” And Mary said, “John, if 
you was an octopus, what would you do 
with those thousand arms?” And John 
said, “Mary, I would put every one of 
those arms around you.” And Mary 
said, “Go on, John; you ain’t using the 
two arms you've already got.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

That is exactly the situation. Does 
not the Senator from Virginia agree 
with me that that is exactly the situa- 
tion which the Attorney General of the 
United States is in, in that he has two 
Jaws, one criminal, one civil, which he 
can use to enforce the voting rights of 
anybody in the United States who is 
wrongly denied the right to vote on ac- 
count of his race, religion, national 
origin or creed; but he is not using the 
laws he has, which are already sufficient 
to accomplish the purpose? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We are supposed 
to be facing a great national menace, a 
great injustice being done to a minority 
race, who are being deprived of the right 
of citizenship and the right to vote. The 
Attorney General recently testified that 
he could find only four cases which he 
thought would justify being taken into 
court 


Mr. ERVIN. And did he not also issue 
a further proclamation to the effect that 
he was very sorry that there had not 
been more voting rights complaints made 
to the Civil Rights Division of the De- 
partment of Justice? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia does not definitely recall that, 
but he would be glad to take the assur- 
ance of the Senator from North Carolina 
who makes that statement. 

Mr. ERVIN. In any event, does not 
the Senator from Virginia agree with me 
that it is regrettable for the man who 
enjoys a position in which he is in a sense 
a prosecuting attorney, to express regret 
that there were not more complaints 
being made to him that the law was being 
violated? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is a little 
unusual, it cannot be denied. 

Mr. ERVIN. I was very much inter- 
ested in the very magnificent presenta- 
tion which the Senator from Virginia 
has made against this seventh section of 
the substitute amendment. I will ask 
the Senator from Virginia if there is any 
limitation whatever upon the number of 
persons who can be appointed voting ref- 
erees in any particular election district. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That could be a 
well-paying job for an unlimited num- 
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ber. That could be used by the adminis- 
tration to affect, in a major way, not 
only a national election, but some State 
elections. And, as the Senator from 
Virginia pointed out earlier in the day, 
one of these bills authorizes an unlimited 
appropriation to carry this proposal 
into effect, whatever Congress sees fit to 
appropriate. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Virginia if the records of the Con- 
gress do not show that when a similar 
bill was made law, one Davenport 
presented bills for $145,000 for serving, 
not as a voting referee, but as a super- 
visor, which is the same thing. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That was in a 
New York election, while the 1870 force 
act was in existence. That was covered 
in an extensive House report. It is in 
the testimony before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and also has been put into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE]. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Virginia agree with the proposition 
that this proposal, in a sense, would 
give these voting referees more power 
than the district judge, because it would 
require the Federal district judge to fol- 
low their recommendations, unless the 
evidence alleged to support them was 
clearly erroneous? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is the rea- 
son why several times the Senator from 
Virginia said today that the judge must 
rubberstamp them, unless there was clear 
evidence of fraud or some other clear 
error in their recommendations to 
register a man. 

Mr. ERVIN. And does not the section 
provide for a source of unlimited con- 
fusion, in that it would allow the State 
election officials, or the State registrars 
of voters, to continue to function in re- 
spect to voters who are not allegedly 
being deprived of their right to vote, 
and would not that allow the Federal 
voting referees to register other persons? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true, but 
the Attorney General seems to think 
that he makes a great case for the pro- 
posal by providing for registering people 
to vote in the State and local elections, 
because he said it was not very practical 
to register a man to vote in a Federal 
election and not let him vote in a State 
election. Of course, we must have in 
mind that that is the way they did it 
in New York. In Virginia we have a 
Federal election one year and State and 
local elections the next year. But in 
New York all elections are held in one 
year. The voters can go into the booths 
and pull the levers. I suppose the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is right. It 
would be a little confusing when a voter 
entered the booth. He could vote for 
Federal officers, Members of Congress, 
or, maybe, a Senator at every election, 
but he could not vote for the Governor 
or members of the legislature. 

Mr. ERVIN. Did the Attorney Gen- 
eral cite any authority which he claimed 
deprived the Congress of the right to pro- 
vide for the Federal Government to take 
over the power of determining whether 
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persons are entitled to vote in State 
elections? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. None in the world. 
He merely said that he would do this 
because it would be a little better and 
more convenient if he would let them 
all vote and let him register them all to 
vote in all elections. He did not give any 
explanation to show that he had the 
power to do it. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Virginia if he agrees with me in 
my observation that, as a matter of fact, 
the only power the Federal Government 
could possibly have to do anything of 
this kind would be found in article I of 
section 4 of the Constitution. And that 
would be confined to a congressional 
election. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. And only “time, place, 
and manner.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Time, place, and 
manner of elections; that is right. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Virginia agree with me in the proposi- 
tion that the 15th amendment confers 
no power whatever upon the Federal 
Government to take charge of State or 
local elections, but, on the contrary, 
merely operates as a prohibition against 
actions by the State. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is right, and 
it limits that to cases involving depriva- 
tion of voting rights on account of race, 
color, creed, and previous condition of 
servitude. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Virginia if he was present when I 
asked Dean Storey, one of the members 
of the Civil Right Commission, if he had 
ever heard of any man being denied the 
right to vote on account of his religion? 
And did not Dean Storey respond in the 
negative? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia was not present, but he can well 
understand that that is the way he would 
have to answer that question. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia has never heard of 
anybody being denied the right to vote 
for that reason. That used to be the 
case in several States out in the North- 
west; they would not allow Mormons to 
vote, unless they forsook polygamy, or 
something of that kind. 

Mr. ERVIN. Of course, that point is 
not involved in this particular section, 
but there are other bills that are pend- 
ing here among the 5 pounds, to which 
I have directed the attention of Congress, 
of civil rights bills. Are there not a 
number of bills which undertake to ex- 
tend this protection of the 15th amend- 
ment to persons that are not even pro- 
tected by the 15th amendment? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely; that 
is true. That is the reason the Senator 
expressed such surprise. The Washing- 
ton Post had an editorial in which they 
said this is just a matter of voting, and 
that all the Southern States are trying 
to keep citizens from voting. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Virginia agree with me in the obser- 
vation that, out of the 5 pounds of civil 
rights bills which are now pending be- 
fore the Congress, no more than 1 ounce 
has any relation to voting rights? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia has not read them, but he is 
satisfied that that is a pretty fair ap- 
praisal of the weight of the voting part 
of the 5 pounds of bills. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator accept 
my statement that I have had them 
weighed? That was what they weighed 
before the most recent amendments 
were introduced. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia will accept that statement. He 
feels that it is fully justified even from 
the surface impression gained by look- 
ing at them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield at that point for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has not the 
Senator from Virginia found that the 
statement of the Senator from North 
Carolina is always worthy of being ac- 
cepted? That whenever he vouches 
something is the case, it invariably is? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. He is always out- 
standing. He is always very accurate, 
and in matters pertaining to the Con- 
stitution he is very valuable, both when 
he speaks on his own behalf, and when 
he asks questions of colleagues. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I want to 
thank both of the Senators for those 
gracious remarks, if I can do so without 
the Senator from Virginia losing the 
privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Virginia if it is not customary in 
most of the States of the Union to se- 
cure to every voter the legal right to 
east his vote by secret ballot? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Virginia if it is not usual that 
those substitutes giving a voter the right 
to vote in secret make it a criminal of- 
fense for the election officials to look 
at his ballot and examine it? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is right. 

Mr. ERVIN. I direct the Senator’s 
attention to the provisions of the bill 
beginning at the bottom of page 21 and 
continuing through line 7 on page 22, 
where the bill undertakes to give these 
so-called voting referees many rights 
and powers in connection with elec- 
tions, after they have fulfilled their 
judicial functions, as the Senator from 
Virginia has so well put the matter. 

Among these powers, they are author- 


(1) To attend at any time and place for 
holding any election at which any person 
named in the court's original decree or any 
supplementary decree is entitled to vote and 
report to the court whether any such person 
has been denied the right to vote, and (2) 
to attend at any time and place for count- 
ing the votes cast at any election at which 
any person named in the court’s original 
decree or any supplementary decree is en- 
titled to vote and report to the court whether 
any vote cast by any such person has not 
been properly counted. 


Will the Senator state how it would 
be possible for one of the voting referees 
to determine whether the vote of such a 
person was counted as it was cast, un- 
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less the referee examined the ballot cast 
by that person? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It would be hard 
to explain it on the basis of any other 
hypothesis. 

Mr. ERVIN. As a matter of fact, does 
not that section in effect deny such per- 
sons their right to cast a secret ballot in 
accordance with the laws of the States 
in which they vote? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It certainly 
would appear to be so. How could the 
referee tell whether they had been prop- 
erly counted unless he examined the bal- 
lots or put his thumbmark on them, or 
something of the sort, as they went 
through; and that would be in violation 
of the law. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is there any necessity 
whatever, in the opinion of the Senator 
from Virginia, for the Congress to enact 
this voting-referee provision, in view of 
the fact that the Attorney General al- 
ready has the right and power to set in 
motion a proceeding under criminal law 
and to institute actions under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. None whatever. 
There are at least four grounds, and per- 
haps five, on which he could proceed. 
There is a fifth ground, but thus far he 
has found only four cases for prosecu- 
tion. He has at his disposal Federal 
statutes and State statutes; but we have 
not had enough experience under pres- 
ent law to see just what it means and 
how it should be administered. So 
there is no occasion, from any stand- 
point, except from a political stand- 
point, for the newly proposed legislation. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
think the Attorney General should use 
the two arms he already has, instead 
of asking Congress to make him into an 
octopus? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Of course, for he 
has ee only the four cases in a year’s 

e. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Virginia agree with me that the demand 
or request or recommendation for legis- 
lation authorizing the appointment of 
voting referees is just political window 
dressing in a political year in which the 
Presidency of the United States and 
many seats in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives are at stake? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It has every ear- 
mark of that characterization. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from Virginia know that the 
Louisiana decision which was upheld 
today by the Supreme Court actually 
went to the extent of holding that if a 
colored man is in a position to urge that 
he has been discriminated against, his 
name must be placed on the rolls, even 
though he is not qualified to vote? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I did not know 
the Court had gone that far. Frankly, I 
am surprised to hear it. But it is hard to 
know, these days, just what answer the 
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Supreme Court is going to make when 
these particular issues are before it. But 
that is a very surprising holding. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from Virginia know that the 
effect of today’s decision by the Supreme 
Court is that if a colored man does not 
even live in a State, and is improperly 
registered, but contends he has been 
discriminated against, upon the show- 
ing that there appears to have been 
some discrimination, and that more col- 
ored people than whites have been chal- 
lenged, the name of that colored man 
must be placed on the rolls, even 
though he does not live in that State? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have pointed 
out that under this proposed law the 
referees would have the right to regis- 
ter a man if he is qualified to vote in 
any election, but that does not tie him 
down to residence in the State in which 
he is applying to vote; the provision 
is that wide open. 

But under section 7 of the Dirksen 
amendment, the provisions are so wide 
open that the referee could register 
such a person without inquiring whether 
he had maintained the legally required 
residence in the State in which he asked 
to vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In view of 
today’s decision by the Supreme Court— 
upholding the decision that the name 
of that particular person must be placed 
on the rolls, and that he must be per- 
mitted to vote, even if he is not qualified 
under the law to vote—can the Senator 
from Virginia think of the need for 
any more laws on the subject? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I just stated to 
my friend, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin], that we do not need 
any more law; we have all the law we 
need. This is what he called political 
windowdressing—to have effect, presum- 
ably, in the forthcoming political elec- 
tion. So we do not need any new law. 
In any event, such a law is unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield further? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Did the 
thought every occur to the Senator from 
Virginia that the type of decision which 
was handed down today by the Supreme 
Court could have been reached by the 
Court even without the benefit of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957? If the Court 
wished to stretch its imagination that 
far, it could have decided to reach such 
a decision under the 15th amendment 
in other words, to decide that black is 
white—since that is what the Court did, 


anyway. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, in one deci- 
sion I think the Court said that the 
meaning of due process of law could be 
stretched about as far as might be 
wished. So, under that elastic holding, 
no doubt that decision could be reached. 

However, I was under the impression 
that those two cases were decided under 
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the Civil Rights Act of 1957, which is 
now proposed to be amended by means 
of the Attorney General’s referee pro- 
posal. I thought those two cases were 
actually decided under that act. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But if a per- 
son alleges he has been discriminated 
against under the 14th amendment, and 
if he seeks redress, the Court could just 
as easily rule that his name has to be 
placed on the rolls, without relying on 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957, as it could 
by relying on the Civil Rights Act of 
1957; and that is what the Court did do; 
is it not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Perhaps that is 
so; but I cannot give a categorical an- 
swer. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Would not the only dif- 
ference be that in the case of suits 
brought under the Civil Rights Act of 
1957, the taxpayers have to foot the bill, 
whereas, if a suit were brought under 
the other statute, the one who brought 
the suit would have to do as the rest of 
us have to do—in other words, pay out 
of his own pocket for the cost of the 
litigation? Is not that true? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That appears to 
be the major distinction. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not it 
occur to the Senator from Virginia that 
it is somewhat of an imposition upon 
the general taxpayers to be asked to pay 
the expense of a lawsuit to place on the 
rolls the name of a person who is not 
qualified to vote under the law? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. That would seem 
to be a very extreme situation in which 
to place the taxpayers; yet that is what 
is involved in this proposed legislation. 
It certainly is very extreme. 

Mr. President, I was discussing the ac- 
tions under the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
amendments, and I was saying that 
State action would be required since it 
is limited to cases where a voter was 
found not qualified to register by State 
election officials, but it does not call for 
a finding that the State election offi- 
cials are acting on the basis of race or 
color. 

It is one thing for a Federal court 
to order a State registrar to register a 
would-be voter who has been deprived by 
State action of his right to vote solely 
by reason of his race, or to order the 
election officials to let such a person vote. 
In such a case reliance can be placed 
upon the 15th amendment. 

It is an entirely different thing, how- 
ever, for a Federal court to order a 
State registrar to register a voter when 
there has been no finding of violation of 
the 15th amendment with respect to 
that voter, or to order the election of- 
ficials to permit such a voter to vote, 
merely because there has been a viola- 
tion of the 15th amendment with re- 
spect to an entirely different voter. In 
United States against Thomas, the 
Louisiana case now pending in the 
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Supreme Court, the district court, with 
whose conclusions I disagree, stated 
this principle clearly. 

To be appropriate under the 15th amend- 
ment, legislation must be directed against 
persons acting under color of law, State or 
Federal, and it must relate to the denial, 
by such persons, of citizens“ right to vote 
because of race. Any congressional action 
which does not contain these two elements 
cannot be supported by the 15th amend- 
ment (citing Terry v. Adams (345 U.S. 461); 
Smith v. Allwright (321 U.S. 649); James v. 
Bowman (190 US. 127), United States v. 
McElveen (177 F. Supp. 355, 358 (1959) ). 


As the junior Senator from Louisiana 
has pointed out today, the Supreme 
Court upheld the decision of the Dis- 
trict Court in that case. 

Under the administration proposal the 
voting referee will not have to hear evi- 
dence with respect to a violation of the 
15th amendment; he will not have to 
make findings with respect to violation 
of the 15th amendment; the courts will 
not have to review findings relating to 
the 15th amendment; and the would-be 
voters will be approved and certified as 
yoters and the election officials would be 
ordered subject to contempt proceed- 
ings to accept these voters, all without 
any evidence or findings as to a viola- 
tion of the 15th amendment with respect 
to those voters. 

A statute under which this can be 
done is not authorized by the 15th 
amendment. 

The judicial branch of the Federal 
Government is limited, under article III 
of the Constitution, to the exercise of 
judicial powers. The nonjudicial func- 
tion of registering voters cannot be im- 
posed upon the judicial branch. 

The judicial branch is one of the three 
great independent departments of the 
Government. It is established by the 
Constitution, and its powers and duties 
are set forth in the Constitution. 

ARTICLE II 

Srecrton 1. The judicial power of the 
United States, shall be vested in one Su- 
preme Court, and in such inferior courts as 
the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. 

Sec. 2. The judicial power shall extend to 
all cases, in law and equity, arising under 
this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority; to all cases 
affecting ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters and consuls; all cases of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party; to 
controversies between two or more States; 
between a State and citizens of another 
State: between citizens of different States; 
between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different States, and 
between a State, or the citizens thereof, and 
foreign states, citizens or subjects. 

Mr. President, the judicial branch is 
limited to the determination of cases 
and controversies involving judicial is- 
sues. The Supreme Court, from the 
time of its creation to the present, has 
limited itself to the exercise of the judi- 
cial power in cases and controversies. 
This policy was first spelled out in Hay- 
burn’s case (2 Dall. 408, 409 (1792)). 
The reporter has a footnote to the re- 
port on Hayburn’s case, quoting Chief 
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Justice Jay speaking for the Circuit 
— for the District of New York as 


That, by the Constitution of the United 
States, the Government thereof is divided 
into three distinct and independent 
branches, and that it is the duty of each 
to abstain from, and to oppose, encroach- 
ments on either. That neither the legisla- 
tive nor the executive branch can consti- 
tutionally assign to the judicial any duties 
but such as properly judicial, and to be 
performed in a judicial manner. 


Chief Justice Taney expressed this 
policy in equally vivid and precise lan- 
guage in his posthumous opinion in Gor- 
don v. United States (117 U.S. 697, 699): 

The Supreme Court does not owe its exist- 
ence or its powers to the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government. It is created by 
the Constitution, and represents one of the 
three great divisions of power in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, to each of 
which the Constitution has assigned its ap- 
propriate duties and powers, and made each 
independent of the other in performing its 
appropriate functions. The conferred 
on this court is exclusively judicial, and it 
cannot be required or authorized to exer- 
cise any other. 


While the detailed application of this 
principle has changed from time to time, 
the principle itself has remained clear 
and unchallenged up to the present time, 
See, for example, C. & S. Airlines v. Wa- 
terman Corp. (333 U.S. 95, 114 (19480). 

One of the most significant areas 
where the court has limited itself to the 
exercise of the judicial power is the line 
of cases where the Federal courts have 
refused to entertain political questions. 
As far back as 1803, in Marbury v. Madi- 
son (1 Cr. 137, 170), Chief Justice Mar- 
shall stated that “questions in their na- 
ture political, or which are, by the con- 
stitution and laws, submitted to the 
executive, can never be made in this 
court.” In Luther v. Borden (7 How. 
ret (1849) ), Chief Justice Taney stated 


It is the province of a court to expound 
the law, not to make it. 

I pause here to say that evidently Chief 
Justice Warren did not agree with that. 

And certainly it is no part of the judicial 
functions of any court of the United States 
to prescribe the qualification of voters in a 
State, giving the right to those to whom it 
is denied by the written and established con- 
stitution and laws of the State, or taking it 
away from those to whom it is given. 


Now, that is the fundamental law of 
the land back there by a great Chief 
Justice. That is to be violated and over- 
turned 100 percent if we adopt this vot- 
ing bill as proposed by Attorney General 
Rogers. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I ask 
another question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Let me show how 
that finding had gone down for quite a 
few years and then I will yield. 

I just want to bring that all down to 
date. 

This policy was applied under slightly 
different circumstances in Colegrove v. 
Green (328 U.S. 549 (1946)). That case 
involved a dispute arising out of the 
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failure of the State of Illinois to ef- 
fectuate any redistricting of congres- 
sional districts for 40 years. The result 
was that the population of election dis- 
tricts in IIlinois varied from as small 
as 112,116 to as large as 914,053. Three 
qualified voters challenged this district- 
ing on various constitutional grounds. 
The Court held that this was a political 
controversy which it could not solve: 

To sustain this action would cut very deep 
into the very being of Congress. Courts 
ought not to enter this political thicket. 
The remedy for unfairness in districting is 
to secure State legislatures that will appor- 
tion properly, or to invoke the ample powers 
of Congress. The Constitution has many 
commands that are not enforceable by courts 
because they clearly fall outside the condi- 
tions and purposes that circumscribe judi- 
cial action. Thus, on demand of the execu- 
tive authority, article IV, section 2 of a State 
it is the duty of a sister State to deliver up a 
fugitive from justice. But the fulfillment of 
this duty cannot be judicially enforced 
(Kentucky v. Dennison, 24 How. 66). The 
duty to see to it that the laws are faithfully 
executed cannot be brought under legal 
compulsion (Mississippi v. Johnson, 4 Wall. 
475). Violation of the great guaranty of a 
republican form of government in States 
cannot be challenged in the courts (Pacific 
Telephone Co. v. Oregon, 223 U.S.118). The 
Constitution has left the performance of 
many duties in our governmental scheme to 
depend on the fidelity of the executive and 
legislative action and, ultimately, on the vig- 
Uance of the people in exercising their politi- 
cal rights. 


The point I am trying to make is this. 
It has been held from time immemorial 
that the courts cannot get out of their 
judicial function and authority and into 
the function of the executive branch of 
the Government, as is being proposed in 
this bill, in which referees, as masters 
of the court, would start out as officials 
of a Federal court and wind up by con- 
trolling a State or local election. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should like 
to ask the Senator if he knew that the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 provided: 

All citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise qualified by law to vote— 


Let me stress those words— 
who are otherwise qualified by law to vote, 
shall be entitled to vote at all such elections 
without distinction of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude— 


And so forth? May I ask the Senator 
if he knows that the effect of the court 
ruling is that even if a person is not 
qualified by law to vote, nevertheless he 
must be placed on the rolls so that he 
may not be discriminated against be- 
cause of color, race, or creed? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is surpris- 
ing to me. I assume the Senator from 
Louisiana is sure that the court has 
made that finding. It is very unusual 
eee me If the court ao 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I ask 
the Senator if people should not be dis- 
satisfied with a situation where, under 
law, they are permitted to vote even 
though they are not qualified by law 
and even though the statute clearly pro- 
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vides that persons who are not qualified 
should not vote. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I could not be- 
lieve that Congress would enact a law 
to permit persons to vote who are not 
qualified under the applicable State law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator recall that many advocates of 
this proposal have been saying they 
would not want to see a person who 
was insane, or not otherwise qualified, 
able to vote? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Under this bill 
the referee apparently has no restraints 
put on him. In most States, persons 
convicted of a felony, who had not had 
their citizenships restored to them, can- 
not vote. But such restrictions are not 
imposed on referees. They do not even 
have to limit a man’s residence to the 
State in which he votes. They can ap- 
ply other tests. It is the most astound- 
ing thing the Senator from Virginia has 
heard. 

The Senator from Virginia has other 
decisions in line with the two cases he 
has cited on the point that Federal 


.courts cannot, in good conscience, or 


under the law, move into another or 
separate field, that is the administra- 
tive-executive branch. 

The principle was applied by the Su- 
preme Court in Giles v. Harris (189 
U.S. 475 (1903)), which was cited and 
relied on by the Court in Colegrove 
against Green. 

I cited the Colegrove case previously. 

The Giles case involved: 


A bill in equity brought by a colored man, 
on behalf of himself “and on behalf of more 
than 5,000 Negroes, citizens of the county 
of Montgomery, Ala., similarly situated and 
circumstanced as himself,” against the 
board of registrars * * * to enroll upon the 
voting list the name of the plaintiff and of 
all other qualified members of his race who 
applied for registration before August 1, 
1902, and were refused, and that certain 
sections of the constitution of Alabama 
may be declared contrary to the 14th and 
15th amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States, and void. 


The dismissal of the bill in equity was 
affirmed on the ground that: 


Equity cannot undertake now, any more 
than it has in the past, to enforce political 
rights. * * * In determining whether a 
court of equity can take jurisdiction, one of 
the first questions is what it can do to en- 
force any order that it may make. This 
is alleged to be the conspiracy of a State, 
although the State is not and could not be 
made a party to the bill. Hans v. Louisiana 
(134 U.S. 1). The circuit court has no con- 
stitutional power to control its action by 
any direct means. And if we leave the State 
out of consideration, the court has as little 
practical power to deal with the people of 
the State in a body. The bill imports that 
the great mass of the white population in- 
tends to keep the blacks from voting. To 
meet such an intent something more than 
ordering the plaintiff’s name to be inscribed 
upon the lists of 1902 will be needed. If 
the conspiracy and the intent exists, a name 
on a piece of paper will not defeat them. 
Unless we are prepared to supervise the vot- 
ing in that State by officers of the court, it 
seems to us that all that the plaintiff could 
get from equity would be an empty form. 
Apart from to the individual, re- 
lief from a great political wrong, if done, as 
alleged, by the people of a State and the 
State itself, must be given by them or by 
the legislative and political department of 
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the Government of the United States (189 
U.S. 475, 487-488). 


Mr, HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. A person already has three 
remedies under the Federal statute, has 
he not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. He has two. He 
can sue, and then there is a criminal 
penalty under the Federal statute. 

Mr. HILL. He can sue for damages 
and he can also request injunctive re- 
lief, which really means there are three 
remedies, in addition to all the remedies 
the States have. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In addition to the 
remedies the States provide. 

Mr. HILL. Is that not true? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true. The 
bill is not needed at all. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that Con- 
gress in 1871 enacted legislation to set 
up what was called at that time Federal 
supervisors, and there was so much cor- 
ruption—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That was in 1870. 
It was the Force Act. 

Mr. HILL. There were two acts. The 
one to which I refer was enacted in 1871. 
9 was enacted in 1870 and one in 

There was so much corruption, so 
much fraud, so much rottenness in the 
Northern States, in New York, in Illinois, 
in Missouri, in New Jersey, in many of 
the other Northern States, that Congress, 
in 1894, repealed that statute. 

But is it not true that the proposal of 
the Attorney General at this time is sim- 
ply a greatly enlarged, extended, and en- 
hanced statute over that of 1871? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It certainly is. It 
is proposed to give the Government more 
power than was granted in 1871. At 
that time the statute related only to the 
15th amendment. The present bill goes 
beyond the 15th amendment. The early 
act related only to Federal elections. The 
present bill relates to State as well as 
Federal elections. The present bill is far 
more comprehensive than the act which 
brought about such abuses that Congress 
was forced to repeal it in 1894. 

I should like to comment particu- 
larly on the hypothetical possibility 
suggested by Mr. Justice Holmes in this 
opinion that the Court might be pre- 
pared to supervise the voting by officers 
of the Court. Mr. Justice Holmes’ reply 
to this hypothetical suggestion that po- 
litical measures should be used to rem- 
edy political wrongs is reminiscent of 
the suggestion by Mr. Justice Bradley in 
the * Rights cases (109 U.S. 3, 25 
(1883)). 


When a man has emerged from slavery, 
and by the aid of beneficent legislation has 
shaken off the inseparable concomitants of 
that State, there must be some stage in the 
progress of his elevation when he takes the 
rank of a mere citizen, and ceases to be the 
special favorite of the laws, and when his 
rights as a citizen, or a man, are to be pro- 
tected in the ordinary modes by which other 
men’s rights are protected. 


Justice Holmes was, of course, un- 
doubtedly aware of the earlier decisions 
in which the courts had been asked to 
take certain action relating to State 
supervision of elections, Under the 
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force act of May 31, 1870, Revised Stat- 
utes (1878), sections 2004-2031, super- 
visors of elections were provided for. 
Their function was to supervise elec- 
tions for Representatives and Delegates 
in the Congress of the United States. 
These supervisors were to be appointed, 
under Revised Statutes (1878), section 
2011, by the circuit courts of the United 
States. A motion was made in the cir- 
cuit court in Cincinnati to have super- 
visors appointed, In re Supervisors of 
Election (23 Fed. Cas., p. 430, case No. 
13628 (1878)). This motion was con- 
tested on the ground that the statute 
imposed nonjudicial duties upon the 
courts. The argument on behalf of the 
opponents of the motion referred to 
Hayburn’s case and others. Circuit 
Judge Baxter relied on article II, section 
2, of the Constitution, which provides 
that— 

The Congress may by law vest the appoint- 
ment of such inferior officers, as they think 
proper, in the President alone, in the courts 
of law, or in the heads of departments. 


Circuit Judge Baxter, however, explic- 
itly stated that his approval of the 
statute was based upon the fact that it 
only required the court to appoint the 
supervisors; it did not require the court 
to supervise the election. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, this did 
not put the State statute into receiver- 
ship, such as now proposed by the Attor- 
ney General under the Rogers-Dirksen 
bill; is that correct? It did not create 
this receivership? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. This goes far be- 
yond the Force Act of 1870. In this 
Supervisors of Election case, out of Cin- 
cinnati, the court said: 

There is a very obvious distinction be- 
tween the invalid Pension Act and that un- 
der consideration. In the former, the judges 
were designated and required to act as com- 
missioners. That duty they very properly 
declined to perform. And if the act under 
consideration commanded this court to su- 
pervise the elections, I should refuse to obey 
it (23 Fed. Cas. 435). 


But here he is going to supervise it. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, in this 
case the court said it would refuse to 
have the machinery of the election put 
into receivership in the court; is that 
correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Such is now proposed to 
be done by the Rogers-Dirksen amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is right. 

Criminal cases involving interference 
with the acts of supervisors appointed 
under section 2011 of the Revised 
Statutes were considered by the Supreme 
Court in 1880, Ex parte Siebold (100 U.S. 
371), and Ex parte Clark (100 U.S. 399). 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would it not 
be correct that if a corrupt President 
wanted to steal the election, this Federal 
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registrar proposal is all he would need in 
order to achieve that objective? 

Mr.ROBERTSON. It certainly would 
be a great aid for sombody who wanted 
to abuse his power. 

Mr. HILL, Will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I will yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is that not exactly what 
happened, really, in effect, under this old 
reconstruction statute of 1871, under the 
appointment of these Federal super- 
visors? It amounted to a stealing of the 
election. That was what brought about 
the repeal of the statute, all this stealing, 
all this fraud, all this corruption in these 
Northern States. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is what our 
Tammany Hall friends charged back in 
the election in 1894, that they had the 
votes but they could neither get them 
counted or actually voted. So they held 
these hearings and in 1894 the act was 
repealed because they could not deny 
the charges, to say nothing of all the 
patronage, as the Senator from North 
Carolina brought out earlier in the eve- 
ning. 

One top supervisor received 140-some 
thousand dollars in 1 year for his serv- 
ices, and the thousands of supervisors, 
I do not know what they paid them then, 
they would get pretty good pay today if 
they would be appointed, 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I will yield. 

Mr. HILL. Was that not a man 
named—I will not call him a gentleman 
because he was a thief—John Daven- 
port, who was really the progenitor and 
the father of this act? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That was his 
name. 

Mr. HILL. He collected all of these 
thousands and thousands of dollars. 

Mr.ROBERTSON. Thatisright. He 
was fully discussed on this floor by the 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE]. The report of the committee 
that investigated the Davenport proce- 
dures was set out in extenso in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Those who do not want to know that 
we are being headed into something 
worse than that just close their eyes 
and refuse to read it. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true if they will 
go back and read the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. TALMADGE] delivered on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate on Tuesday, February 
16, they will get the story there of what 
happened, all the rottenness, the corrup- 
se the fraud that took place under that 
act? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And if they will 
read the debate that has occurred here 
this evening, they will get the story that 
this is far worse that we are asked to 
adopt. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, this goes so 
much further than did the Davenport 
Act. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

I will yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would it 
not be correct to say succinctly about the 
Davenport situation that Davenport was 
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the author of the Federal supervisors 
proposal? He then had himself ap- 
pointed supervisor and proceeded to steal 
the elections in New York State. He 
made fantastic amounts of money doing 
it, while putting innocent people in jail 
for alleged offenses that they had not 
committed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That seems to be 
the record. He was the author of the 
plan. He got himself elected to a good 
paying job and tried to steal elections 
to keep himself in office, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will ask the Senator if it is not 
true that under Davenport’s operation 
he would arrange that on election day 
he would arrest by the thousands people 
who were innocent, whom he would al- 
lege had violated someone's voting rights 
in order that those people would not have 
the privilege of voting against a corrupt 
machine in New York State. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As I recall the re- 
port, he had—I do not know how many 
he arrested—more than 1,000 employees 
working at the polls in New York City 
alone. They were all paid, of course, and 
they all had the duty to keep Democrats 
from voting. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Might I ask 
the Senator this question and see if he 
recalls: Did not the report indicate that 
those thousands of Davenport employees 
could be depended upon to arrest and 
incarcerate at least 5,000 honest voters 
on election day to keep them from voting 
against Davenport’s crowd? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And as I recall, 
not a one was convicted. They were 
turned out of jail the next day. After 
the election was over, they were all re- 
leased. Not a single one of them that 
were arrested on alleged interference 
with the election was ever convicted. 
They did not have evidence against 
them. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I will yield. 

Mr. HILL. They were not only ar- 
rested, but incarcerated, physically held, 
where they could not get to the polls. 

Is this not true, that he had not only 
gotten himself appointed supervisor, but 
also had himself appointed U.S. Commis- 
sioner, so he would have them coming 
and going, so to speak? There was not 
any way for them to get out from under 
“i out of that jail until after election 

ay. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As I understand 
it, he tried those that had been brought 
before him, and as a U.S. Commissioner 
he incarcerated them. 

Mr. HILL. That is right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. There is a little 
difference in this bill in that first the 
referee passes on a qualification and 
then he reports to the judge and the 
judge approves his registration. Then 
the referee supervises the election. Then 
if anybody interferes, the referee goes 
back to the judge and becomes the 
prosecutor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is not this 
registrar plan and Federal referee plan 
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susceptible to just that kind of abuse, 
of arresting innocent people on the fake 
charge that they interfered with some- 
body’s voting rights so that they could 
not cast a ballot? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is all open to 
the worst abuse that you could imagine. 
It could be worse than what happened 
back there under the old Force Act of 
1870. 

The propriety of the participation by 
the judicial branch in the Force Act pro- 
cedures by the appointment of super- 
visors was questioned and was consid- 
ered by the court at 100 U.S., pages 397- 
398. The court held that the appoint- 
ment of these supervisors by the circuit 
court was valid. Mr. Justice Bradley 
explicitly based his conclusion on arti- 
cle III, section 2, of the Constitution 
and stated that the cases in which the 
courts have declined to exercise duties 
imposed by Congress stand upon a dif- 
ferent consideration from that which 
applies in the present case.“ 

The administration voting referee pro- 
posal provides that the voting referee 
should supervise elections, State and 
Federal, in order to make sure that the 
election officials count the votes of the 
holders of the registration certificates 
issued by the voting referees. This is 
the same kind of supervision which Cir- 
cuit Judge Baxter and Mr. Justice Brad- 
ley had under consideration in ex parte 
Siebold and in re Supervisors of Elec- 
tion and which Judge Baxter said he 
would refuse to do. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not extraordinary or 
unusual or unprecedented that a statute 
should provide that the finding of a 
referee shall be absolutely binding on 
the judge, unless clearly erroneous? 
Does the Senator know of any other 
case in which a judge is bound by the 
finding of a referee? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is the rea- 
son why I have repeatedly stated that 
the judge would be a rubberstamp; 
that he could not get evidence that it 
was clearly erroneous that the person 
should not have been registered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. So far as the statute is 
written, so far as it provides, the pro- 
ceeding would certainly be an ex parte 
proceeding. Whatever the referee de- 
cided, would be the whole thing. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The local registrar 
is bypassed. He is turned down. He is 
not given a chance to explain the situa- 
tion, Other citizens, whose rights 
would be affected by diluting the evi- 
dence, are not given the opportunity to 
testify. The purported offender is not 
permitted to know who the candidates 
are. Nothing would be explained. The 
proceeding would all be ex parte, with- 
out due process of law. That is one of 
the five reasons why I maintain the bill 
is clearly unconstitutional. 

Mr. HILL, Is it not correct to say 
that the referee would be, in fact, what 
we know as a commissar? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. He would not be 
anyone whom I would want under a 
representative democracy. ‘The referees 
would say just what the other judges 
said. But the administration’s voting 
referee proposal goes far beyond this 
supervision. The finding by the voting 
referee, rubberstamped by the district 
court, and the issuance of the registra- 
tion certificate by the voting referee 
are, to all intents and purposes, the 
same as registering the voter. In fact, 
as I have indicated, it goes beyond 
registration since it apparently cannot 
be appealed and must be accepted, sub- 
ject to contempt proceedings. 

The fact that the voting referee is 
appointed in the course of a proceeding 
instituted under title 42, United States 
Code, section 1971(c) does not change 
the nature of the voting referee’s ac- 
tivities from executive functions to 
judicial functions. Registering voters 
is an executive, not a judicial function. 

Judicial functions are ordinarily those 
involving litigation between parties. 
U.S. courts are, of course, limited under 
the Constitution to cases and contro- 
versies, and this even more clearly limits 
the functions of the court to litigation 
between parties. 

The original injunction proceeding 
under section 1971(c) can fairly be de- 
scribed as a case or controversy between 
the Attorney General and the election 
officials or other defendants, though 
there is some question whether the At- 
torney General or voters whose rights 
under the 15th amendment or article I, 
section 4, of the Constitution have been 
infringed are the real parties in interest. 
In either event there is a judicial ques- 
tion involved in the sense of a claim by 
one side that certain rights vested in 
the plaintiff either individually or as 
representative have been infringed by 
the defendant, and the court is asked to 
pass upon the legal question involved 
and take the appropriate action. 

In the case of the registration of 
would-be voters by the voting referee, 
however, the original injunction pro- 
ceeding it left far behind. New appli- 
cants are involved who, as I have already 
shown, do not have to demonstrate that 
there has been any infringement of their 
rights under the 15th amendment or 
article I, section 4, of the Constitution. 
The original defendants, ordinarily the 
election officials, do not, as I shall show 
later, have to be notified of the regis- 
tration proceeding or given a chance to 
express their views on the subject. 
While the bill provides for a supple- 
mentary decree specifying the person or 
persons who have been qualified and 
entitled to vote, both the original decree 
appointing the voting referee and the 
supplementary decree are transmitted 
through the Attorney General, presuma- 
bly as an administrative operation 
rather than through the ordinary proc- 
ess by which judicial judgments, deci- 
sions, and decrees are served upon 
parties. 

The administration proposal, in short, 
bears no relation to the masters and 
referees appointed under rule 53 of the 
Rules of Civil Procedure. Those masters 
and referees are appointed in an action, 
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or matters are referred to them in an 
action. And in actions to be tried with- 
out a jury, the reference may be made 
“only upon a showing that some excep- 
tional condition requires it.” 

In all these cases, there must be an 
existing action, in which the rights of 
the parties to the action have been or are 
to be decided, and the master or referee 
considers and reports on some aspect of 
that action, usually a complicated but 
subordinate aspect of the matter. 

The administration proposal, however, 
would call for the appointment of a 
referee in one action, involving one set 
of individuals who had presumably been 
found to have been deprived of their 
rights under the 15th amendment; this 
referee would then proceed to find facts 
and to file his report on a completely 
different set of facts, involving com- 
pletely different individuals, As I have 
shown, he will not have to consider 
whether any violation of the 15th amend- 
ment occurred as to these newcomers. 

In other words, the administration 
proposal calls for the appointment of a 
referee in one action, in order to try 
what is really a completely different ac- 
tion. The effect of this, and I think the 
purpose, is to avoid any of the procedural 
safeguards or any of the requirements 
of due process which would be necessary 
if a new action were instituted. 

All these departures from the require- 
ments of due process and legal proce- 
dures, all these shortcuts and devices to 
expedite action, show clearly that the 
administration proposal is not a judicial 
proceeding, but is no more and no less 
than the carrying out of the executive 
function of registration. The occasional, 
and strictly limited, functions of the 
court in the proceeding do not change 
these registration proceedings from ex- 
ecutive functions to judicial ones. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that on page 
22 of the Dirksen-Rogers amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, on line 8, we 
find this language: 

Any person or persons appointed by the 
court pursuant to this subsection shall have 
all the powers conferred upon a master by 
rule 58 (o) of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure, 


Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true. The 
powers are given to the master of the 
court, and the attempt is made to qualify 
him as a judicial officer. Then, as I 
have pointed out, he must move from 
the judicial function over to the execu- 
tive function and start supervising elec- 
tions, which it is unconstitutional for 
him to do. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that his 
findings as the judicial master, unless 
they are clearly wrong, are absolutely 
binding? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not also true that the 
master can adopt any form of proceed- 
ing, so far as the taking of testimony and 
things of that kind are concerned? The 
proceeding can be very, very informal. 
He can act according to his own wish 
and his own will to get whatever results 
he seeks to get. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
Therefore it can be properly said that 
the occasional and strictly limited func- 
tions of the court in the proceeding do 
not change these registration proceed- 
ings from executive functions to judi- 
cial functions. 

As one test of whether these registra- 
tion proceedings are to be considered 
judicial proceedings, the Attorney Gen- 
eral might be asked whether canon 28 
of the “Canons of Ethics of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association” will apply to any 
lawyer who seeks out prospective voters 
or induces them to file applications un- 
der the proposal. This canon 28 reads 
in part: 

Stirring up strife and litigation is not only 
unprofessional, but it is indictable at com- 
mon law. 


The Federal Government has no au- 
thority to determine the qualifications of 
voters. 

The qualifications of voters for Repre- 
sentatives and for Senators are a matter 
for State determination under article 
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I, section 2, of the Constitution and the 
17th amendment. 


Sec, 2. The House of Representatives shall 
be composed of Members chosen every sec- 
ond year by the people of the several States, 
and the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. 

AMENDMENT [XVII] 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures. 


The choice of presidential electors is 
left exclusively within the jurisdiction 
of the State legislatures by the second 
paragraph of article II of the Constitu- 
tion: 


Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress; but 
no Senator or Representative, or person hold- 
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ing an office of trust or profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an elector. 


The exclusive authority of the States 
to establish qualifications for electors 
for Representatives and Senators is clear 
beyond all question. I shall not repeat 
the comments I made on this point in 
the Senate on January 28, 1960. It is 
enough to refer to Lassister v. Northamp- 
ton County Board of Elections (360 U.S. 
45 (1959)), as the most recent case on 
the subject. So long as the qualifications 
established by the State do not, either 
expressly or through their administra- 
tion, violate the 15th or 19th amend- 
ments, the States may establish such 
qualifications as they see fit. 

The States have adopted many dif- 
ferent qualifications. I have here tables 
prepared by the Library of Congress 
showing the various requirements and 
disqualifications for the States, and I ask 
unanimous consent that these may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


4 months. 
30 


8 days. 
1 in parish 60 da; 
3 Tnonths in city, town, oF 
te. 

6 months in city or town 

30 days in city or township. 
— eee — 30 days. 
3 10 days. 
30 days.. Do. 


Nebraska ö months.- 40 tS —— 
U.S. 
State citizenship 
required 
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1 At least 90 days before election. 
2 See body of report for details. 

3 At least 3 months before 

* By election. 


At least 1 mon 
è Must have resided in United States ö years. 


1 For 90 


Poll tax * 
prerequisite 
for voting 
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TABLE III.— Persons disqualified from voting 


Vagrants and others. 


-| Aliens ineligible to citizenship. 
While in prison. 


Convicted of election offenses; dis- 
franchised 10 years. 
Interested in electi: 


jon wager, 


Chinese or Mongolian descendants 
not born in United States. 


While imprisoned. 
ne ig y dischagged soldier, 


eee ly discharged from armed 
unless reinstated, 


Corrupt election practices, dis- 


franchised for 3 years. 


Idiots, is- 
sionof | Pau- 
State under | felony or] pers 
infamous 
per 

X X 

X x! 

x Xi 

-| x x 

x x 

pcp am Den on Lal 

x x! 

x x 
Florida — 4 
NR 1 
Illinois X X 
Ind x xX! 

x x 

x Xt 

x X 

X X * 

1 

x xi 

x — 
Michigan. E 
Minnesota X X 
Mississt St ie x 
bese e x Xa 
Montana X x! 


See body of report under Qualifi- 
cations for Voting” regarding 
Indians. 


Indians not taxed. 
While in prison or poorhouse. 
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Commis- 
Poe a a Others 

or 
infamous 

crime 
1 
1 Duel. 
x! X (€) | Violation of election law.t 
= : afektas Do. 
n Election offenses, shall not vote at 
such election. 

xt 
X 
x! 2d offense under election laws. 
2 While in poorhouse or prison. 


-| Election offense, disfranchised 4 


ears. Bribery at election * * * 
‘or such election. 
x! x Residing on lands ceded by 
Rhode Island to United States, 
x! x While in prison. 
— — — 
KAn 
x! Rawen sailors, and ee while 
Regular service of United 
xo Rates 
ö Balony for rote, disfranchised for 
such election. 
x x Duel. 

i indies not taxed; subversive ac- 
X X Bribery in election (while under 
conviction), 

x! — 3 duel, election wager, dis- 

x1 ised for such election. 


1 Unless civil rights have been restored, 
2 Connected with election. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. All States have 
residence requirements, ranging from 6 
months up to 2 years in the State, with 
lesser periods of time for residence in 
the county and the precinct or ward. 
Questions of residence, like questions of 
domicile, are not always easy to answer. 
Lawyers in the Senate who are familiar 
with the problems which confronted the 
estates of Colonel Green and Dr. Dor- 
rance can bear me out as to the com- 
plexities of residence and domicile. 

The second table shows requirements 
other than residence, Many States re- 
quire literacy tests. A determination of 
literacy and standards of literacy are not 
always easy to lay down. Even without 
going into the scientific jargon of the 
educational testing systems, I can at 
least refer to the book “Why Johnny 
Can’t Read” as an illustration of the 
wide differences of opinion in this field. 

This table also shows that Alabama, 
Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and Vermont require 
loyalty oaths. I do not quarrel with 
these States if they think these oaths 
necessary. I will confess to some curi- 
osity as the nature of them, and whether 
they resemble the loyalty oaths in the 
National Defense Education Act which 
are now the subject of such sharp criti- 
cism. But in any event, I do not think 
the Federal Government has any busi- 
ness to prohibit them. 

The third table lists persons disquali- 
fied from voting. Most States, in fact 
all but Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Ver- 
mont, have provisions disqualifying 
idiots and insane persons under guardi- 
anship. Most States also disqualify 
those who have committed felonies or 
infamous crimes. These no doubt are 
relatively simple tests. However, there 
may be more disagreement as to what 
persons are ruled out as paupers in a 


3 Treason or election offense. 


4 While under conviction. 


number of States. A number of States 
have special disqualifications which un- 
doubtedly involve the exercise of con- 
siderable discretion. 

With this wide variety of qualifications 
and the manifest problems of interpre- 
tations of these qualifications, it be- 
comes especially significant to note the 
provisions of the administration proposal 
with respect to qualifications. The 
voting referees are authorized under 
the administration proposal to register 
voters and issue them a registration cer- 
tificate if they find the applicants— 


1. Are qualified to vote at any election, 
and 


2. Have been— 

(a) Deprived of the opportunity to regis- 
ter to vote or otherwise to qualify to vote at 
any election; or 

(b) Found by State election officials not 
qualified to register to vote or to vote at any 
election, 


Under clause 1 the voting referee must 
find the voter qualified to vote “at any 
election.” This bill, as I have said, was 
drafted by the Attorney General and his 
staff, and we may assume they wrote the 
bill so as to carry out what they had in 
mind. Accordingly, when the Attorney 
General and his staff use the words “at 
any election,” we may assume this means 
that the voting referee will only have to 
find a would-be voter qualified to vote 
“at any election.” This might mean, 
qualified to vote in an election at some 
other time, or in some other State. In 
other words, nothing in the administra- 
tion bill would prevent a Federal referee 
from holding a voter qualified to vote in 
a State, under wholly different criteria 
adopted by another State. 

Mr. HILL. Would the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fact that we 
find in the testimony of the Attorney 


General of the United States before the 
House Judiciary Subcommittee on March 
11, 1959—that was just about a year ago; 
not quite a year ago—on page 227 of the 
printed hearings, that the Attorney 
General answered, in reply to a question 
as to how far the Federal Government 
can go in connection with voting as fol- 
lows—the same Attorney General who 
now has written this Rogers-Dirksen 
bill which is before us: 

I think we can go just as far as we have 
asked to go in this legislation. 


That was what he asked for—to carry 
forward this Rogers-Dirksen referee 
proposal—the farthest he had gone. 
However, now, he goes a little further; 
is not that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There is not any 
question about that. It is hard to find 
any consistency among these Federal 
Officials that are sponsoring legislation. 
It was assumed that these registrar 
bills—a number of them are pending be- 
fore the Rules Committee—were all 
right. But Attorney General Rogers 
said they were all unconstitutional, and 
he would present a good one. I have al- 
ready mentioned five grounds on which 
his is unconstitutional. 

From time to time there have been 
antilynching bills, and the distinguished 
Senator from New York has another one 
pending at the desk. Several years ago 
Attorney General Brownell testified, on 
@ similar bill, quoting from a constitu- 
tional amendment, that, in his opinion 
the bill was unconstitutional. 

It was Attorney General Brownell who 
told the President that he had the power 
to send troops into Little Rock to en- 
force the order of the district court, 
when we had specifically repealed in the 
act of 1957 the power to do so. 

So I say it is a little difficult to find 
any consistency whatever among this 
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administrative group, when we are deal- 
ing with a highly controversial issue 
such as civil rights. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Virginia 
yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fact that on 
January 7, 1938, the leonine Senator 
from Idaho, the late Senator William 
E. Borah, spoke the following words on 
the floor of the Senate, in opposing an 
antilynching bill—and I ask the Sen- 
ator from Virginia if it is not correct 
to state that Senator Borah closed that 
speech with these words: 

And, Mr. President, in conclusion, the 
progress, the development, and the advance- 
ment of the South, including the last 70 
arduous years, her history from Washington 
and Jefferson down, rich with the names of 
leaders, orators, and statesmen; her soil, 
her sunshine, her brave and hospitable peo- 
ple, her patient and successful wrestling 
with the most difficult of all problems, are 
all a part of the achievements of our com- 
mon country and constitute no ignoble 
portion of the strength and glory of the 
American democracy, I will cast no vote 
in this Chamber which reflects upon her 
fidelity to our institutions or upon her 
ability and purpose to maintain the prin- 
ciples upon which they rest. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. I am quite famil- 
iar with that statement, because if these 
necessary and unconstitutional meas- 
ures are not laid aside by Wednesday 
night, I will be speaking again, on 
Thursday; and at that time the subject 
will be the antilynching laws; and in 
connection with that subject I shall 
quote at length from Senator Borah’s 
remarks. He said such laws not only 
are unconstitutional, but they are also 
very unwise, and that, if enacted into 
law, the time will come when they will 
be a great burden on sections of the 
country besides the South, at which they 
are aimed. I shall quote the remarks of 
Senator Borah on that subject, if by 
Thursday we are so unfortunate as still 
to be engaged in this debate. 

Mr. President, subclause (2)(b) au- 
thorizes the voting referee to register a 
would-be voter if the would-be voter 
was deprived of the opportunity to vote 
“at any election.” 

Mr. President, mark the words “at any 
election.” Again, this general phrase is 
used and it may be interpreted to mean 
that the voter was deprived of his op- 
portunity to register at some previous 
election or in some other State. 

Subclause (2)(b) calls for a finding 
that the would-be voter was found not 
qualified to register or vote “‘at any elec- 
tion.” Again, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the referee from making a finding 
that the would-be voter was disqualified 
at some long past election or in some 
other State. 

It would have been easy for the At- 
torney General to have used the expres- 
sion “such election” or “Federal elec- 
tion” or some other qualifying phrases 
to tie down the voting referee and the 
court to the State and the time and the 
election officials involved in the injunc- 
tion proceeding under 42 U.S.C. 1971 (00. 
But these restrictive qualifying phrases 
were not used. Instead, broad and gen- 
eral statements were used. 
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Even if the voting referees should ap- 
ply the constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions relating to qualifications of the 
State in which the election in question 
is being held, it is clear that under the 
administration proposal the voting ref- 
eree, an officer of the Federal court, will 
be determining the qualifications of the 
voters. He will do this subject to all the 
discretion which is necessarily involved 
in questions of residence, literacy, and 
other standards which I have discussed 
earlier. This goes far beyond anything 
which can be said to be authorized by 
the 15th amendment, which is limited to 
the deprivation of voting rights by State 
action on account of race or color. It is 
directly contrary to the long line of cases 
including Lassiter v. Northampton 
County Board of Elections (360 U.S. 45 
(1959) ). 

The administration proposal would 
violate all principles of due process and 
sound procedure. 

The administration proposal, as pre- 
pared by the Attorney General and in- 
troduced as section 7 of S. 3001, provides 
for the appointment of voting referees by 
district courts. ‘These referees will hear 
evidence and prepare proposed findings 
that applicants are qualified to vote 
which will be submitted to the court. 
The court will approve these findings 
“unless clearly erroneous.” These find- 
ings will then be transmitted to the 
State election officials and the voter will 
also be given a registration certificate au- 
thorizing the holder to vote. 

As spelled out in S. 3001, the adminis- 
tration proposal authorizes all of these 
steps to be taken ex parte. The first 
notice the State election officials may ex- 
pect to receive is a court decree compel- 
ling them to let certain named persons 
vote, and they will be subject to contempt 
procedings if they do not do so. Or if 
this decree is not delivered on time, the 
State election officials may know nothing 
of the proceedings until a registration 
certificate entitling “the holder thereof” 
to vote is exhibited to him on election 


day. 

The bill adopts some provisions from 
rule 53 of the Rules of Civil Procedure. 
The provision that the voting referee’s 
findings are to be accepted by the court 
“unless clearly erroneous” comes from 
paragraph (e) (ID of thatrule. And the 
voting referee is specifically given the 
powers of a master under paragraph (c) 
of the rule, for example, to require the 
production of evidence and to put wit- 
nesses on oath and to examine them. 

However, the bill carefully omits the 
parts of rule 53 which provide the essen- 
tials of due process. For example, para- 
graph (d) (I) requires in most cases that 
the master must give notice to the parties 
of the meetings he holds; paragraph 
(d) GQ) provides that parties may have 
subpenas to cause their witnesses to at- 
tend; paragraph (e) (II) provides that 
parties have 10 days to file objections to 
the master’s proposed report; and para- 
graph (e) (V provides that the master 
must submit a draft of his proposed re- 
port to the parties before filing it. These 
provisions are not made a part of the bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 
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Mr. HILL, In other words, all of those 
provisions or rights—which are part of 
what we usually think of, and which we 
prize, as due process—are not given un- 
der this proposed legislation; is that 
correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
This bill would give the masters the 
power to subpena and to put those per- 
sons under oath and under pressure; and 
then the referees would be free from all 
that we call due process, when there is 
litigation between parties and when their 
rights are at stake. 

As I have said, those due process pro- 
visions are not made a part of this bill. 
I assume this omission was intentional, 
and that it is intended that these steps 
need not be taken. 

This procedure violates all principles 
of due process and sound procedure. 
The election officials who are being 
charged with violations of the 15th 
amendment, or at least with having re- 
fused to register a qualified voter, would 
be given no opportunity to explain their 
side of the story. The other voters in 
the same district, whose votes would be 
watered down or nullified by these fed- 
erally registered voters would have no 
opportunity to present the facts to the 
court or the voting referee. The candi- 
dates running in the district, who might 
wish to explain their platforms and their 
qualifications to these federally reg- 
istered voters, would have no opportun- 
ity to give such information as they 
might have to the court or to the voting 
referee. 

As a final step in this outrageous pro- 
cedure, if an election official or a party 
watcher should question one of these 
federally registered voters, he might be 
haled before the court and summarily 
punished for contempt of court. Under 
the 1957 act in such a contempt proceed- 
ing, no jury trial is required if the fine 
is not more than $300 and the jail sen- 
tence not more than 45 days. I intend 
to discuss in more detail later the prob- 
lems involved in these contempt pro- 
ceedings and their relation to jury trials. 
For the present purpose it is enough to 
say that if a judge should limit the fines 
to $300, and the jail sentence to 45 days, 
for each voter questioned by an election 
official or a party watcher, and if as the 
Attorney General suggested at page 352 
of the hearings before the Rules Com- 
mittee the voting referee certified 100 or 
150 voters, the challenging election offi- 
cial or party watcher could suffer very 
heavily indeed. 

It may be argued that I am reflecting 
on the district judges who will be ad- 
ministering this bill. It is possible, of 
course, that every single district judge 
will exercise this power in the most 
exemplary fashion. It is possible that in 
every case the most complete respect for 
due process will be observed. If this 
provision should be adopted, I hope this 
will be true. 

I should like, however, to recall to you 
the words of James Madison in No. 51 
of the Federalist, when he discussed the 
reasons for the division of the Federal 
Government into three departments. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield now? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 
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Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the pro- 
posed amendment provides that the 
findings of the referee shall be binding 
on the judge unless clearly erroneous, 
and then goes further. It gives to the 
referee the power and authority of a 
register in chancery, which means that 
any findings by the referee, unless they 
are clearly wrong, are binding. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true. It 
is the most extreme proposal for a grant 
of a double-barreled power, partly judi- 
ciary and partly executive, that has ever 
been before the Senate for action. It 
goes far beyond the force bill of 1870. 
We can hope, if this bill goes through, 
that the judges will be high minded 
and fine, and that the referees will be 
high minded and true, loyal and fair, 
but let me tell Senators what James 
Madison said: 

It may be a refiection on human nature 
that such devices should be necessary to 
control the abuses of government. But what 
is government itself, but the greatest of all 
reflections on human nature? If men were 
angels, no government would be necessary. 
If angels were to govern men, neither ex- 
ternal nor internal controls on government 
would be necessary. In framing a govern- 
ment which is to be administered by men 
over men, the great difficulty lies in this: 
You must first enable the government to 
control the governed; and in the next place 
oblige it to control itself. 


There is no such control provided in 
this bill either over the judges, who 
can send a man to jail and fine him 
without a jury trial, or over the referee, 
who can, as a master, take testimony 
and then, as a civilian officer supervise 
the election and make sure that every- 
body whom he has registered has his 
vote counted. As the Senator from 
North Carolina pointed out earlier in 
the day, nearly all States—all States, so 
far as I know—that have a secret ballot 
make it a crime for anybody to examine 
that ballot and identify it, yet the pro- 
posed law would give the registrar the 
right to make sure that everybody that 
he has registered has been counted. 
That is a violation of all State laws 
relating to the secrecy of the ballot. 

The basic requirements of due process 
stem from the considerations mentioned 
by Madison: The right of the accused to 
hear the charges against him; the right 
of the accused to tell his side of the 
story; and his right to an impartial 
trial. These concepts stem back to 
Magna Carta in 1215, or even earlier. 
The free man’s right to protection from 
injury “except by the legal judgment of 
his peers or by the law of the land” in 
Magna Carta was repeated in a 1354 
statute which protected men of every 
estate or condition against imprison- 
ment, and so forth, “without being 
brought in answer by due process of the 
law” (28 Edw. 3, C. 3). These rights 
have had to be restated again and again. 
Magna Carta itself was reissued time 
and again by succeeding kings. And the 
first Charter of Virginia, as early as 
1606, made it clear that Virginians 
would have and enjoy “all liberties, 
franchises, and immunities” as though 
they had been born in England. 
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These principles were written into the 
Constitution and into the Bill of Rights, 
and also into most of the State constitu- 
tions. 

This conception of due process, of 
hearing both sides of the question, of 
orderly and reasoned proceedings, applies 
also to legislative proceedings. An indi- 
vidual should not be deprived of his 
rights and interests without a chance to 
be heard. So also, States, sections of 
the country, and social, business, or eco- 
nomic interests should not be injured 
without due consideration of all factors 
involved. 

The results of a less sweeping statute, 
the Force Act of 1870, as it was applied 
in the State of New York, were described 
in the report of a select committee of the 
House of Representatives in 1893, House 
Report No. 2365, 52d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion. This recently has been discussed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at length, 
and I shall not elaborate on it. 

I recognize that the administration 
proposal would provide speedy and effec- 
tive measures for carrying out the wishes 
of the voting referees. The Attorney 
General has succeeded in this endeavor, 
but in my opinion he has done so at the 
cost of disregarding fundamental consti- 
tutional principles. 

The administration proposal for voting 
referees is premature. It would provide 
supplemental remedies in the course of 
injunction proceedings brought by the 
Attorney General under subsection 1971 
(c) of title 42 of the United States Code. 
Three cases involving the constitution- 
ality and meaning of this subsection of 
the code are now pending before the 
Supreme Court. 

In one of these cases, United States 
v. Raines (October term, 1959, No. 64), 
the U.S. District Court for the Middle 
District of Georgia (172 F. Supp. 552 
(1959)) has held this subsection un- 
constitutional on the ground that it ap- 
plies, through cross-reference to subsec- 
tion 1971 (a), to private actions beyond 
the scope of the 15th amendment, and 
therefore violates the principles laid 
down in United States v. Reese (92 U.S. 
214). This case has already been ar- 
gued in the Supreme Court. This is one 
of the cases which the Senator from 
Louisiana has just reported the Court 
decided today in favor of the Justice 
Department. 

The same question is involved in 
United States v. Thomas (October 10, 
1959, No. 667). In the Thomas case, pri- 
vate citizens challenged a large number 
of Negro voters, and a very few white 
voters, on the basis of alleged defects in 
the registration forms filled out by the 
voters. Acting under the applicable law, 
the registrar sent notices of these chal- 
lenges to the voters. Only one chal- 
lenged voter took advantage of the op- 
portunity provided by State law to trav- 
erse the challenge. He was reinstated. 
The other voters failed to respond to the 
notices of challenge, and in accordance 
with the applicable State laws, their 
names were thereupon struck off the 
registration list. There was evidence 
that about half of the white voters’ reg- 
istration forms had errors comparable to 
those for which the Negro voters were 
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challenged. But as the white voters were 
not challenged, with a very few excep- 
tions, the registrar was not required by 
State law to take any action with respect 
to them and he did not do so. 

The district court denied a motion to 
dismiss the complaint upholding the va- 
lidity of the statute. He issued a pre- 
liminary injunction which ordered the 
registrar to reinstate the challenged 
names on the registration list. He also 
ordered the registrar to keep a list of 
challenged voters by race and to report 
to court if more than 5 percent of the 
registrants of one race should be chal- 
lenged within any 3-month period. He 
ordered the private citizens involved to 
refrain from making any further chal- 
lenges having as their purpose or effect 
discrimination against registrants based 
on race or color. 

The registrar appealed to the court of 
appeals, and the Justice Department 
took the case directly to the Supreme 
Court in order that it might be consid- 
ered along with the Raines case and in 
order to enable the challenged voters to 
vote in a State election to be held in 
April 1960. 

This is a clear case of discrimination 
by private citizens in their selection of 
the unqualified voters they choose to 
challenge, not a case of discriminatory 
State action, and it is therefore beyond 
the scope of the 15th amendment. The 
registrar merely complied with the man- 
datory provisions of the applicable State 
law, when he sent out the notices of 
challenge and when he struck from the 
list challenged voters who had not trav- 
ersed the challenges. The only action 
taken by the registrar was on the basis 
of statutory standards entirely unrelated 
to any question of race or color. The 
persons who discriminated on the basis 
of race or color were the private citi- 
zens, who filed challenges with respect 
to Negro voters but did not do so with 
persons who discriminated on the basis 
action was nondiscriminatory. The 
only discrimination was private action. 
The registrar was under no duty under 
State law to file challenges himself 
against other voters, nor was he under a 
duty to strike voters from the list in the 
absence of challenges by other voters. 

The effect of the injunction is to re- 
quire the registrar to place on his regis- 
tration list the names of voters who have 
been challenged as unqualified voters 
and who have not traversed the chal- 
lenge. The court specifically stated in 
its findings of law that it was immaterial 
that the voters whose names he ordered 
added to the registration list were un- 
qualified. In other words, here we have 
a case where a Federal court has ordered 
a State registrar to place on his registra- 
tion list the names of persons, whether 
or not they are qualified under State 
law, in order to enable them to vote in a 
State election. 

This case, too, the Senator from 
Louisiana has reported. The Court de- 
cided in favor of the Justice Department. 
I have not seen the opinion, and I do not 
know how they explained this away. 

In the third case, which is still pend- 
ing, United States y. Alabama (October 
term, 1959, No. 398), an injunction was 
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sought against the Board of Registrars 
of Macon County, Ala., and its members 
individually. The State of Alabama was 
later made a party. On the basis of 
allegations that the members of the 
board had engaged in discriminatory ac- 
tions, an injunction was sought under 
subsection 1971(c). A motion to dis- 
miss the complaint was granted, on the 
ground that the statute did not permit 
suits against States, the individual mem- 
bers of the board had resigned, and the 
board as such was neither a suable en- 
tity under Alabama law nor a “person” 
within the meaning of the act (171 F. 
Supp. 720 (1959)). The court of appeals 
unanimously affirmed the decision of the 
district court (267 F. 2d 808 (1959)). A 
writ of certiorari has been granted by 
the Supreme Court. The case has been 
scheduled for argument in the session be- 
ginning March 21, 1960. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator will recall 
that so far as the Alabama case is con- 
cerned, there were three members of the 
board, as is provided under the Alabama 
statute. One of the members of the 
board died. Certainly he could not help 
that. I take it he would not have died 
if he could have helped it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I would not think 
80. 

Mr. HILL. The other member of the 
board was elected a member of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alabama a year 
before, and under the constitution of 
Alabama one cannot be a member of the 
State legislature and also a member of 
the board of registrars; so a majority 
of the Board was removed, one by death, 
and the other by election the year before 
to the legislature. The third member of 
the board was appointed a member of 
what we call the equalization board, 
which would make him ineligible to serve 
as a member of the board of registrars. 
So there was not a single one of those 
three members who, under the Alabama 
constitution, was eligible to serve as 
registrars. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. As I recall, the 
State court made a finding, and the Su- 
preme Court granted a writ, so the Su- 
preme Court thinks there is something 
wrong down there, There is no telling 
what the Court is going to do, based on 
what the Court has done, even though 
one member died. 

Mr. HILL, And one became a mem- 
ber of the legislature. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Supreme 
Court granted a writ. 

Mr. HILL. That is my understanding. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does that mean 
it thinks there may be some error? 

Mr. HILL, An argument was held. I 
wanted the Recor to contain the facts 
to show what happened to three mem- 
bers of the board. One died, another 
became a member of the legislature, and 
another became a member of the board 
of equalization—none of them eligible 
to be on the board of registrars, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. To continue with 
my statement, in the Alabama case the 
opinions of the district court and the 
court of appeals did not reach the con- 
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stitutional issues involved. Both courts 
came to the conclusion that the 1957 act 
did not authorize suits against a State, 
Whether the Supreme Court will reach 
and consider the constitutional issues 
cannot be predicted at this time. 

If the Supreme Court holds that sub- 
section 1971(c) is unconstitutional, in 
which event no injunction proceedings 
could be brought under it, enactment 
of the administration proposal would 
be meaningless. If, on the other hand, 
the Supreme Court should adopt the ex- 
treme positions pressed on it by the De- 
partment of Justice in United States 
against Thomas and United States 
against Alabama, it may be that the ad- 
ministration proposal will be unneces- 


sary. 

It seems to me the height of folly to 
rush madly to enact this proposal, not 
knowing whether the statute on which 
it is based will be found unconstitutional 
before this bill is even enacted, and not 
knowing whether the existing statute 
will be so extended by the Supreme 
Court as to make the bill unnecessary. 
Even in an election year the Senate 
should follow some semblance of orderly 
procedure. 

Inasmuch as a great part of the im- 
petus of this debate derives from the 
report of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, I think it is well to discuss some 
of the aspects of that report. 

It is interesting to me that the press 
and the public seem to have the im- 
pression that the Commission, with the 
exception of former Governor Battle 
of Virginia, was unanimous in its re- 
port. This is not correct, or it is correct 
in a very limited degree and requires 
considerable explanation. 

Before discussing the lack of unanim- 
ity of the Commission in its recom- 
mendation for legislation in the field of 
voting rights, let me first point out that 
there was a basic disagreement, begin- 
ning on page 1 of the Commission’s re- 
port, as to the very nature of the origins 
of civil rights in the United States. 
Commissioners Hannah, Hesburgh, and 
Johnson, by some means constituting a 
majority of the six-man Commission, 
set forth their views on this question. 
Exception to the statement of the con- 
stitutional background of civil rights 
was filed by an equal number of Com- 
missioners, Storey, Battle, and Carlton. 

The basic disagreement was defined 
by Commissioners Storey, Battle, and 
Carlton, as follows: 

We take exception to this and all succeed- 
img passages to the effect that a provision 
on the equal protection of the laws properly 
may be implied in the original Constitution 
itself. Such assertions ignore historical fact 
and disregard the development of constitu- 
tional law pertinent to recognition of the 
human dignity of the individual in our dem- 
ocratic society. 


It seems extraordinary to me that the 
Commission would undertake to recom- 
mend such a far-reaching and revolu- 
tionary proposal as the Federal regis- 
trars bill when it is split down the middle 
on the very question of the origin of the 
rights which it seeks to secure, 

When one examines the detailed find- 
ings and recommendations on the ques- 
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tion of the right to vote, the division of 
the Commission is even more striking. 

It is correct, of course, that five of the 
six members of the Commission recom- 
mended the enactment of the Federal 
registrar proposal, Commissioner Battle 
dissenting with the following statement, 
quoting from page 142: 

I concur in the proposition that all prop- 
erly qualified American citizens should have 
the right to vote but I believe the present 
laws are sufficient to protect that right and 
I disagree with the proposal for the appoint- 
ment of a Federal registrar which would 
place in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment a vital part of the election process 
so jealously guarded and carefully reserved 
to the States by the Founding Fathers. 


However, it is not generally known 
that three of the Commissioners, Han- 
nah, Hesburgh, and Johnson, character- 
ized the Federal registrar proposal in 
the following language: 

The proposed measure is clearly a stopgap. 


These Commissioners went on to pro- 
pose a constitutional amendment “to 
establish a free and universal franchise 
throughout the United States.” The 
proposed constitutional amendment 
would give the right to vote to every 
citizen who meets his State’s age and 
residence requirement and who is not 
legally confined at the time of registra- 
tion or election. 

These Commissioners stated that the 
“recommendation for temporary Fed- 
eral registration should, if enacted by 
Congress, secure the right to vote in the 
forthcoming national elections for many 
qualified citizens who would otherwise, 
because of their race or color, be denied 
this most fundamental of American civil 
rights.” 

Thus, the Federal registrar proposal 
was not advocated by a majority of the 
Commission as permanent legislation. 
One of the six Commissioners did not 
concur in it even as a temporary meas- 
ure, and three others regarded it as a 
stopgap measure and only for use in the 
forthcoming national elections. 

Commissioners Storey, Carlton, and 
Battle, in another separate statement 
regarding the proposed constitutional 
amendment, expressed their disagree- 
ment with that proposal. 

On February 5 the Attorney General 
of the United States, in testimony be- 
fore the Rules Committee, repudiated 
the Federal registrar proposal in a man- 
ner which indicated clearly to me that 
he regarded it as unconstitutional, and 
he repudiated the merger of the two 
proposals, stating that he would consider 
such a merger as “a shotgun wedding so 
far as I am concerned.” Thus, none of 
the proposals which are before us, 
whether they parade under the name of 
Federal registrars, Federal referees, or 
what, bear the firm and unequivocal en- 
dorsement which their proponents would 
have the country believe. 

Mr. President, in my judgment the 
administration proposal is premature, 
even aside from the uncertainties re- 
sulting from the cases pending in the 
Supreme Court. It seems to me clear 
that good legislative procedures call for 
us to find out how the existing statute 
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operates. The so-called Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 was passed with great ac- 
claim. Not only have we not yet found 
out whether major parts of it are con- 
stitutional, and what they mean, but 
we have had no operating experience 
under it. No one can say that it will or 
will not do what its proponents claimed 
for it at the time of its enactment, and 
no one can say whether it will accomp- 
lish all the assumed and alleged benefits 
which the proponents of the adminis- 
tration bill claim for it, because there 
has been no meaningful experience 
under the existing law. The Attorney 
General testified before the Rules Com- 
mittee that only five or six cases have 
been started under this provision of the 
1957 act, because he wanted to make 
sure that he picked the right test cases. 
He also said that he has been surprised 
how few complaints he has had. It 
seems to me under these circumstances 
sound legislative procedures call for 
some effort to find out where we are al- 
ready, before hastily adopting this pro- 
posal or any other of the many ill-con- 
sidered proposals which are being pre- 
sented to the Senate each day. 

Mr. President, if this debate should 
extend long enough, I and other Mem- 
bers of the Senate from the South will 
analyze and discuss as fully as I have 
done today the other six proposals of 
the Dirksen substitute. I have dis- 
cussed the seventh one. We will analyze 
all of them, and then we will take up 
the 10 proposals of the Senator from 
New York, and we will stay on that sub- 
ject, regardless of how many people ap- 
pear before the Johnson subcommittee 
and say that this Nation is in imminent 
danger of being destroyed by forces from 
without. We will stay on it whether or 
not we act on any of the appropriation 
bills or any of the other bills that the 
Congress usually calls “must” bills. 

Mr. President, so long as we have any 
power and force left in us, we are going 
to make a fight for the preservation of 
American constitutional liberty and the 
rights guaranteed to the States by the 
Constitution itself, and specifically re- 
served to them by the 9th and 10th 
amendments. 

We challenge the proponents of this 
legislation to show any constitutional 
authority for any one of them, outside 
the fact that we deny that there is any 
existing need for legislation of this kind. 

We say it is honeycombed as a pro- 
gram of expediency. Therefore, the 
junior Senator from Virginia hopes that 
the Senate will find that we have em- 
barked on the wrong program, and that 
we will drop these measures for consid- 
eration of things far more essential to 
this Nation, including a consideration of 
our defense situation and a considera- 
tion of the balanced budget, with the 
appropriations necessary for our Nation 
to go forward in both peace and 
prosperity. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield first to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my deep gratitude to the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Virginia for 
the magnificent address he has de- 
livered today. 

Mr. President, it is too bad that, in 
all the talk that accompanies a situation 
in the Senate when any newspaper says 
it is a filibuster, a great effort like this, 
that has entailed hours of work by one 
of the finest legal minds in the Senate, 
should just be glossed over and pushed 
aside. It is worthy of the most careful 
consideration and reading by every 
Member of the body, and indeed, by the 
members of the faculty of the various 
law schools of this Nation. 

I congratulate the Senator on a great 
effort, and express my profound regret 
that such a speech as this should be lost 
in the miasma of all the talk about a 
filibuster. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator 
thanks his colleague for that compli- 
mentary statement. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the 
State of Virginia, which the Senator has 
the honor to represent today, and repre- 
sents so ably and brilliantly, contributed 
more to the winning of the Revolution 
and the founding of our Nation than any 
other State? 

The Senator may be modest and may 
not want to answer that question, but I 
will make that statement. 

Is it not true that the father of our 
country was George Washington of Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is undoubt- 
edly true. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independence 
was Thomas Jefferson of Virginia? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I will not deny 
that. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the 
father of the Constitution was James 
Madison of Virginia? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. By many he is so 
considered. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the Bill 
of Rights was written by George Mason, 
of Virginia; that Woodrow Wilson said 
he would have rather written that docu- 
ment than any document penned by the 
hand of man? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. And is it not true that the 
great orator who lit the fires of the 
Revolution was Patrick Henry of Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. He was one of 
our great orators. I will agree to that. 

Mr. HILL. I join my friend the 
senior Senator from Georgia in con- 
gratulating the Senator from Virginia on 
his magnificent speech. May I say that 
that speech was worthy of these great 
Founding Fathers of Virginia to whom 
I have just referred. 

May I also say that I not only rejoice 
that the Senator from Virginia so clearly 
analyzed all of the evil and all of the 
iniquity that lies within this proposal 
with reference to the appointment of 
these referees, but that in the first part 
of his speech he brought out the fact 
that this bill contains many provisions 
in addition to the provisions with ref- 
erence to voting. Is that not correct? 

was ROBERTSON. That is very cor- 
rec 
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Mr. HILL. There are many provisions. 
It runs into the teeth of the Federal 
Constitution. 

Is it not true that amendment 6, part 
of this immortal Bill of Rights of the 
Constitution, provides: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, 


Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia has an extended speech on that 
issue, if we have to use it, on the right of 
trial by jury. 

Mr. HILL. Not only trial by jury, but 
equally as important is the right of be- 
ing tried in the district and State where 
the alleged crime is committed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That. is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Yet under this bill, as I 
said yesterday, a person might be al- 
leged to have committed a crime down in 
the southern Keys of Florida, and be 
tried out in Hawaii, which is in absolute 
contravention of the sixth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Is it not also true that the original 
Constitution would never have been rati- 
fied but for the fact that there was an 
agreement—we may call it a gentlemen’s 
agreement, but certainly it was a bind- 
ing agreement—that with the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution would also come 
the adoption of the amendments which 
constitute the Bill of Rights to the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia enumerated five grounds on 
which this voting proposal was unconsti- 
tutional. In thanking his distinguished 
colleague from Alabama for the high 
tribute he has paid him, we will also ac- 
cept his additional reason, making six, 
why this bill is unconstitutional. 

The Senator from Virginia in acknowl- 
edging the fine tribute paid him by the 
Senator from Georgia, was greatly en- 
couraged yesterday bY a sermon he 
heard yesterday morning. The Senator 
from Virginia had in mind the possibil- 
ity that he would speak at length today, 
and that there would not be many here 
to hear him. In fact, there are more 
here than he expected. Generally we 
have about one Democrat and a watch- 
dog for the opposition. 

But the preacher yesterday preached 
from the third chapter of John, and he 
said Christ announced one of the most 
fundamental truths of all time. He said 
He did not have a big ampitheater in 
which to do it, he did not have a big 
audience. He said He announced it at 
night to only one man. His name was 
Nicodemus. Nicodemus was a Pharisee 
and a ruler. He came to Jesus—we do 
not know exactly why—and said to Him, 
“You must come from God or you could 
not perform all these miracles.” 

Jesus said that no can can enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven unless he is born 
again. Nicodemus said, “How can that 
be?” Then Jesus told him about His 
meaning of the regeneration of his heart. 

The Senator from Louisiana asked the 
junior Senator today if we should not 
adopt these bills and reenact the Sermon 
on the Mount. The reply of the Senator 
from Virginia was that we cannot legis- 
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late that kind of feeling do unto 
others,’—nor can we put it into effect 
by force. 

But if we had more of that feeling in 
our hearts, we would not have to have 
big audiences, television and radio, in 
order to announce some great truths. 

We can go back to that passage of 
John, not John 3: 16, but the first 17 
verses of John 3, where there was an- 
nounced a principle that is not found in 
any other religion throughout the world, 
the principle of regeneration. It is not 
the reformation of a man, which is of 
his own doing and generally does not last 
long. There is the old saying that “I 
know I can quit smoking; I have done it 
any number of times.” There are other 
resolutions that we can make that do not 
last long. 

But I am speaking of the regeneration 
that occurs within the heart. The thing 
that is encouraging to the Senator from 
Virginia, knowing he had to make this 
speech, and thinking he had to do it to 
empty benches, was the truth which 
Christ expounded that night to only one 
man, that man being Nicodemus. 

Perhaps before this debate is over 
somebody will hear the principles we are 
trying to enunciate on the subject of 
preserving our constitutional rights. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to my 
friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I have been thrilled by 
the eloquence with which the senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] has re- 
called the historic figures of the great 
State of Virginia. I wondered why he 
omitted the names of John Rolfe, John 
Smith, and Pocahontas. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. There are so many famous 
and distinguished names in Virginia his- 
tory that I would be accused of filibus- 
tering were I to mention all of them. 
L[Laughter. ] 

I might mention the name of Virginia 
Dare, who was the first white child born 
on American soil. I might mention the 
name of George Wythe, a great lawyer 
and a great educator, who did so much 
for Virginia and for Thomas Jefferson. 
But if I were to go down the list, I would 
immediately be accused of filibustering. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope that before 
the Senator from Virginia yields the 
floor he will have an opportunity to add 
to the names of the distinguished Vir- 
ginians who contributed so much to this 
country the name of John Marshall, the 
greatest of our Chief Justices, and who, 
I happen to know, is a remote ancestor 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Virginia. I wish there were more men 
like John Marshall at this time to pass 
upon the vital problems which confront 
our Nation. John Marshall was, of 
course, a Virginian, was he not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct; 
John Marshall was from Virginia. 

The Senator from Virginia received a 
letter today from a man in Florida, who 
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said, “I have become so disgusted with 
civil rights bills that I am not going to 
call myself an American any more; I am 
going to call myself a Virginian.” 

I am reminded that at the first session 
of the Continental Congress, when Vir- 
ginia was, with all due deference, the 
largest and richest State in the Union— 
I shall not narrate what she did during 
the Revolutionary War, but she had quite 
a status—Patrick Henry said, “Now and 
henceforth, I shall not call myself a Vir- 
ginian. Now and henceforth I shall call 
myself an American.” 

That was one of the big concessions 
made by Patrick Henry. 

The man from the State of the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida wrote me 
that because of the civil rights bills be- 
fore Congress, he will call himself a Vir- 
ginian from now on. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia for the 
excellent speech he has made. 

Before I take my seat, I should say 
that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL] pointed up perhaps one of the 
cruelest things which could happen un- 
der the pending bill, when he suggested 
that a person could commit a certain 
act in the State of Florida and then be 
taken to some other less beautiful and 
glorious State to be tried. I think that 
is an example of the extreme cruelty 
which is mentioned in the Constitution. 
Iam glad the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama mentioned it. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the Constitution 
itself provide that there shall not be un- 
usual cruelty? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama is correct. The Con- 
stitution also provides that a person has 
the right to be tried either in his own 
State, the State where he resides, or in 
the State where he is alleged to have 
committed the crime. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So in many respects 
the proposed legislation offends both the 
Constitution and, in the matter I men- 
tion, against ordinary decency and 
humane treatment. 

During the delivery of Mr. RoBERTSON’s 
speech, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
may I yield to my distinguished colleague 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] for an 
insertion in the Recorp, without losing 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, ; 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iyield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed, im- 
mediately after the remarks of the able 
and distinguished Senator from Virginia, 
an article from the Charlotte Observer 
for February 29, 1960, written by John 
Chadwick, of the Associated Press. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
serted in the Recor» at this point so that 
it may appear that the Associated Press 
and this particular reporter have been 
fair enough to analyze the Dirksen 
amendment in its entirety. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Here's SouTH’s Sranp In Crv RIGHTS 
RUCKUS 
(By John Chadwick) 

WASHINGTON. —What is this bill that has 
kicked up such a ruckus in the Senate? A 
civil rights bill, yes, but what’s in it? What 
would it do? 

Southern Senators are putting up an all- 
out fight against it. In an effort to break 
their resistance, around-the-clock sessions 
of the Senate are to start Monday. 

Part of the bill is designed to guarantee 
the voting rights of Negroes. 

The southerners say this section has been 
unduly stressed, Other provisions deal with 
racial integrations in the public schools, 
with “hate bombings” of schools and 
churches, and racial discrimination in em- 
ployment. 

The bill now before the Senate embodies 
the Eisenhower administration's civil rights 
program. 

As the southerners are well aware, at- 
tempts will be made to get votes on other 
measures. Here are highlights of the seven 
sections of the administration bill, together 
with the principal objections raised by the 
southerners: 

I 

This would make it a Federal crime, 
punishable by a $10,000 fine or 2 years in 
prison, to obstruct or interfere willfully by 
threats or force with Federal court orders in 
school desegregation cases. 

It would apply to anyone who “corruptly, 
or by threats or force, or by any threatening 
letter or communication” obstructed or at- 
tempted to obstruct such a court order. 

It is aimed at disorders like that which 
erupted in 1957 after a court order for 
admission of Negroes to Central High School 
in Little Rock, Ark. 

Southerners argue it is unnecessary—that 
Federal judges can punish for contempt any 
interference with their decrees and the 
States have laws against assaults. 

They also contend it is so sweeping that a 
letter to an editor or a newspaper editorial 
criticizing a school desegregation decree 
might be interpreted as a Federal crime. 

Furthermore, the southerners say that if 
such legislation is to be enacted, it should 
apply to court orders in all kinds of cases. 

1 

This section also would create a new Fed- 
eral crime—fieeing across a State line to 
escape prosecution for the bombing of build- 
ings or other property used primarily for 
religious or educational purposes. This 
would enable the FBI to move in quickly. 
The penalty provided is a $5,000 fine or 5 
years in prison. 

The southerners object to this part of the 
bill less than any other, although they say 
it is unnecessary. Some of them say it 
should apply also to dynamitings in labor 
disputes and other cases. 

mr 


This would require State and local election 
Officials to preserve voting records for 3 years 
and to make them available to the Justice 
Department for inspection upon demand. 


Criminal penalties are provided for wiliful © 


destruction of such records. 

The purpose is to assist the Attorney Gen- 
eral in enforcing voting rights under the 
1957 Civil Rights Act; southerners object 
that it constitutes an unwarranted en- 
croachment on State affairs. 

Iv 

This section would put Congress on rec- 
ord in support of the Supreme Court's 1954 
school desegregation decision. It says Con- 
gress recognizes that the Constitution as in- 
terpreted by the Court is the supreme law 
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of the land and that State and local gov- 
ernments “are now obligated to take steps 
toward the elimination of segregation in 
their public schools.” 

It goes on to authorize Federal grants 
and technical assistance to States or local 
communities that attempt to carry out de- 
segregation of their schools. 

Southern Senators bitterly protest against 
giving congressional sanction to the Court’s 
decision and also contend the language used 
in the bill misinterprets the decision. 

They call the Federal financial grants an 
attempt to bribe southerners into accepting 
the Court’s ruling. 

v 

This section would permit the Federal 
Government to provide schooling for chil- 
dren of armed services members in areas 
where the public schools are closed to avoid 
racial integration. 

Southern opponents say the Federal Gov- 
ernment could take over for this purpose 
local schools built with Federal aid. 

vr 

This section would set up a 15-member 
Presidential commission to seek to elimi- 
nate racial discrimination in the hiring of 
workers by Government contractors and to 
encourage elimination of discrimination in 
employment generally. 

Southerners call this an attempt at Fed- 
eral interference with the hiring and firing 
of workers by private industry. 

vit 

The final section contains the adminis- 
tration's recent proposal for court-appointed 
referees to oversee registration, voting, and 
vote counting in areas where systematic 
discrimination against Negroes is found. 
It would apply to State and local as well as 
Federal elections. 

Southerners assail this as an unconstitu- 
tional invasion of States rights. They also 
say it is modeled on an old Reconstruction 
era statute that led to widespread frauds. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Allott Fong Magnuson 
Anderson Frear Mansfield 
Bartlett Gore Martin 
Beall Gruening Monroney 
Bennett Hart Morton 
e Hayden Moss 

Byrd, W. Va. Hill Mundt 
Cannon Holland Muskie 
Ca r Hruska 
Carlson Jackson Proxmire 
Carroll Javits Robertson 
Case, N.J. Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak, ting Scott 
Church Kefauver Smith 
Clark Kerr Sparkman 
Cooper Kuchel Wiley 
Cotton Lausche W Del. 
Curtis Long, Hawalli Williams, N.J. 
‘Dirksen ng, La. — N. Dak 
Douglas oung, Ohio 
Dworshak McClellan 
Engle. McNamara 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 
afternoon the Senate was engaged in 
colloquy and controversy with respect to 
a parliamentary inquiry made by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCiet- 
LAN]. The essential question was when 
could an amendment be presented, as- 
suming that a cloture petition had been 
filed; and could, in fact, the action on 
the amendment be completed if the read- 
ing of the amendment had not been con- 
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summated before the arrival of the time 
when the Senate might be confronted 
with an actual vote on the cloture peti- 
tion. 

The matter has been discussed rather 
generously, as all Senators know. There 
have been a good many conferences this 
afternoon, and some alternative propo- 
sitions were examined. 

For myself,I had in mind that perhaps 
@ unanimous-consent request could be 
propounded, and that under it amend- 
ments could be read and filed and pre- 
sented, so as to come within the rule, 
before there was a vote on the cloture 
petition. 

There was an alternative suggestion— 
namely, that the majority leader or my- 
self might respectfully request the Sen- 
ate to agree that all the amendments 
which might be filed and be on the desk 
might be read, so as also to qualify un- 
der the rule. 

However, after consultation with the 
majority leader and with the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], I think that perhaps still an- 
other alternative suggestion might be 
available to us—namely, that during tthe 
morning hour and, if necessary, even 
after the morning hour—but preferably, 
I think, during the morning hour, in 
order to channelize the amendment and 
put all Members on notice—any Senator 
who had an amendment might ask what- 
ever Senator might then have the floor 
to yield, so that, first, the amendment 
could be presented and, second, it could 
be read, and thereby qualify under the 
rule, 

Of course, all that would have to be 
done before the actual vote on a cloture 
petition was had. 

I see nothing objectionable in that 
suggested procedure. Certainly I have 
no objection to it. In addition, I think 
it generally conforms to the spirit of the 
Senate that every Senator should be 
entitled to be heard. If a Senator has 
an amendment which is serious, not 
frivolous, not ungermane to the busi- 
ness at hand, there would be no disposi- 
tion on my part—and I feel sure there 
would be none on the part of any other 
Senator, and I am confident there would 
be none on the part of the majority 
leader—to see injustice done or to have 
any Senator prevented from exercising 
his right to get his ideas in the form 
of an amendment before the Senate, for 
consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand that the Senator from Illinois 


to the 

rule, to the extent of having the amend- 
ment presented and read at that time 
and printed in the Recorp, and 
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Senate may be on notice in regard to. 
what amendments will be offered and 
what their subject matter will be. 

I further understand that that pro- 
cedure is the one desired by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RusszLLI, so that 
no Senator will be taken by surprise by 
having an amendment offered at the last 
moment, and not know what the Senate 
will be voting on if cloture should be 
invoked. 

I also understand that procedure is 
agreeable to the distinguished minority 
leader; and certainly it is agreeable to 
me. I think it will provide every Sena- 
tor with due notice that all of us will co- 
operate in seeing to it that Senators 
have opportunity to send their amend- 
ments to the desk, have them read, have 
them printed in the Recorp, and have 
them printed, so that each Senator may 
know what amendment he is called upon 
to vote on. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask the Senator 
from New York to wait just a moment, 
please. 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
majority leader has made a valid point, 
There is no disposition to take the Sen- 
ate by surprise; whereas I can readily 
envision, under some of the proposals 
which were made, that an amendment 
might be submitted only a few minutes 
before the deadline, and its contents 
might not be known to the Senate, and 
there would be no chance to examine 
the amendment, and there would not be 
an opportunity to have the amendment 
printed and printed in the RECORD. 

So, first, in order to subserve that in- 
terest and to make sure that every Sen- 
ator may know—if he wishes to inform 
himself upon this subject—about the 
amendments, he will be able to examine 
the Record and in it find every amend- 
ment which qualifies under the rule, and 
thus he may examine the contents of 
the amendments. In my judgment, that 
is highly important. 

Second, I wish to say that I did have 
& session with the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. Cer- 
tainly there is no disposition to foreclose 
him from any proper opportunity to 
present what he has in mind. I think 
he could present his amendment either 
to the original bill, under the title which 
still prevails, with a number, or I be- 
lieve he could present his amendment and 
still be in order if he presented it as an 
amendment to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute which I offered, 
which presently is pending and at the 
desk. But the point is that he wishes 
to be sure that his amendment can be 
presented, and that there can be an op- 
portunity to debate it, and that the full 
contents of the amendment will be dis- 
closed, for the information of the Senate. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, if the Senator 
from New York will pardon me for a 
minute or two, 


Mr. McCLELLAN. This afternoon, I 
advised the distinguished majority leader 
that the amendment I held in my hand 
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at the time when I propounded the 
parliamentary inquiry would apply in 
either case—in other words, that it would 
make no difference what would be the 
disposition of the pending amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, which the 
Senator from Illinois has offered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN,. It would make no 
difference. 

That was not the only point involved 
in connection with the amendment I 
held up today. There will be other 
amendments, 

I have no objection to the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement; it will be 
satisfactory to me, except that I propose 
to reserve any rights I have under the 
Senate rules. So if such an agreement 
does not work out in such a way as to 
permit me to offer my amendment, I 
expect to rely on my rights under the 
Senate rules. 

So long as whenever I offer an amend- 
ment I can have it read, by unanimous 
consent, that will settle the matter. But 
if I encounter a problem, I shall rely on 
the rules of the Senate to protect my 
rights, as I conceive them to be. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, to 
amplify the matter, let me say it is not 
my intention to propose a unanimous- 
consent agreement to the Senate. I 
think this matter can be handled by the 
understanding, and under an appropri- 
ate ruling by the Chair, if that is neces- 
sary; and I believe there are some prec- 
edents for it. 

It so happens, of course, that quite a 
number of precedents are available with 
respect to the presentation of an amend- 
ment and whether it would be properly 
read before the Senate—whether by the 
Secretary, from the desk, or by the 
Senator who was the author of the 
amendment, and whether in the morn- 
ing hour or whether after the morning 
hour. I am quite sure that notwith- 
standing those conflicting rulings—going 
back, I believe, to 1919—it can be fully 
understood that all of these amendments 
which any Member wishes to file will be 
properly presented and properly read 
and so considered under the rule. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Where is there 
any rule that requires that an amend- 
ment be submitted in the morning hour, 
only? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is no such rule. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Again, I wish to 
point out that if I find it necessary to 
operate under the Senate rules, instead 
of under whatever agreement may be 
made here, then I shall reserve the right 
to operate under the Senate rules, if I 
find it necessary to do so in order to 
protect my rights. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is not 
my intention to convey the impression 
that this procedure must be limited to 
the morning hour. I suggested that per- 
haps it would be advisable to have that 
done in the morning hour, because I be- 
lieve it would be convenient, and would 
indicate to all Senators where in the 
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Record they could find the amendments 
which are likely to be offered; and, sec- 
ond, if they desire to be here when they 
are offered, they will be on notice that 
the amendments will come up during the 
morning hour. But that does not fore- 
close any Senator from haying the right 
to offer such an amendment even after 
the morning hour. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, Iam under ob- 
ligation to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. HILL. Very well. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this time I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

First, Mr. President, let me say that I 
think the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader are entitled to the gratitude 
of the entire Senate for finding a way to 
accommodate this situation with justice 
to the amendments which will be offered. 

Second, in view of the fact that the 
morning hour. itself will be a matter of 
unanimous-consent procedure, under the 
procedure we are following, I believe it 
important to emphasize that this will 
not only be true—if this is in the mind of 
my distinguished leader, the Senator 
from Illinois—and that this will not only 
apply if there is a morning hour, and if 
there is a morning hour, it certainly will 
apply; but if there is not a morning hour, 
then, whenever a Member obtains the 
floor, by having another Member yield, 
or otherwise, he may do precisely the 
same thing. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is precisely 
correct; and, as I have suggested, it 
would be convenient to have it come in 
the morning hour, if we have a morning 
hour, but obviously it is contingent on 
unanimous consent, and if for any rea- 
son there should be objection, no Sena- 
tor should be foreclosed from offering an 
amendment and having it read at some 
later period in the day. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Do I correctly un- 
derstand now that if perchance a Sena- 
tor is unable to offer an amendment in 
the morning hour, or for some reason 
does not do so, he will not be precluded 
from offering it in the course of debate 
when he is addressing the Senate on the 
issue; is that correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Exactly so. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Very good. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is the under- 
standing I had with the majority leader. 
It is the understanding that both of us 
had with the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, and while that seems to be a 
little on the liberal side when we con- 
sider a strict construction of the Senate 
rules, yet I think under the circum- 
stances the gravity of the discussion that 
is before us at the present time is such 
that we must make that clear. 

I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. My friend the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas talked 
about a unanimous consent agreement, 
but he would reserve to himself all of 
his rights under the rules of the Senate. 
Often a unanimous consent agreement 
invalidates, or in effect, suspends the 
rules. I emphasize the fact that so far 
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as 40 1 proposed legislation is concerned 

unanimous consent agreement 
N invalidate or nullify the rules of 
the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
thought I made it abundantly clear that 
I had no intention of submitting a unan- 
imous consent request. We considered 
the question earlier in the day. A pro- 
posed unanimous consent request was 
drawn. It was submitted to various 
Members of the Senate, but there seemed 
to be some disagreement, and as a result, 
I concluded that even if I did submit a 
unanimous consent request, there would 
be objection, and hence I have no in- 
tention of doing so. 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. For the purpose of 
the record let us assume that there is 
important legislation now pending be- 
fore the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration which is germane to the issue 
under debate. I think the record is clear 
that the chairman of that committee is 
not able to conduct hearings at this 
point. It is my understanding he has a 
virus infection. The committee has un- 
der consideration very important pro- 
posed legislation which may be reported 
to this body soon. What would be the 
position of that legislation under the dis- 
cussion now taking place? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I re- 
spond to my distinguished friend from 
Colorado by saying, first, that I have no 
notion as to when a petition for cloture 
might be submitted. I do not know 
whether it is imminent. I do not know 
whether it would come in 3 days, 5 days, 
10 days, 2 weeks, or 3 weeks, but whatever 
the time factor may be, unless any pro- 
posal now under consideration by the 
Rules Committee qualifies, under the 
understanding we have had, that it shall 
be presented and read, obviously it would 
not qualify, because it must be presented 
before there is a vote on the cloture peti- 
tion, and I emphasize that we are not 
dealing with the question of the time 
when the petition for cloture is filed. We 
are dealing with the time when the vote 
comes on a cloture petition, if it does 
come; and in consequence, if the sug- 
gestions or proposals pending in the 
Rules Committee were not before the 
Senate, if they were not presented in full 
text, if they were not filed, if they were 
not read under the rule, obviously they 
would not qualify. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let us assume that 
there were legislative proposals before 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration and that the junior Senator from 
Colorado might seek to obtain recogni- 
tion and have them read into the RECORD, 
would he be permitted to do so under 
the proposed agreement? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sorry, but I 
missed the last part of the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. CARROLL. If there were legis- 
lative proposals before the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, and the 
junior Senator from Colorado sought to 
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have them read into the Recorp prior to 
cloture, would that request be given the 
proper consideration? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; it would not. 
First, the proposal is not formally pre- 
sented to the Senate; and secondly, I un- 
derstand that that procedure would not 
constitute reading under the rule. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the Senator 
from Illinois say that the junior Senator 
from Colorado could not present a pro- 
posal as an amendment of his own? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator could 
present it as an amendment of his own, 
but, of course, it must qualify under the 
rule, first, for presentation and, secondly, 
for reading. 

Mr. CARROLL. Assuming that I think 
the proposal would qualify under the rule 
for presentation, that is a good ques- 
tion. Will the junior Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. DIRKSEN] state how it could 
qualify for presentation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If it is only a question 
of obtaining recognition and taking the 
fioor to send the amendment to the desk 
and ask that it be read, that is presenta- 
tion. That is qualification under the 
rules, and so long as it happens before 
there is a vote on the cloture petition, 
the amendment will qualify. 

Mr. CARROLL. So the junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois is saying that if there 
is a presentation and a qualification, the 
proposal may be considered as an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. The majority 
leader, the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and I have dis- 
cussed this question. There is no dis- 
position to foreclose any Senator. There 
is no disposition to put any impediment 
in the way of any Senator who wishes to 
send his amendment to the desk, and I 
am confident, under that kind of an un- 
derstanding, that every Senator would 
have an opportunity to present any 
amendment, so long as presentation and 
reading were properly taken care of un- 
der the rules. 

Mr. CARROLL. That would be true in 
the morning hour or during any hour 
in which he could get recognition? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is my hope, of 
course, that it can be done in the morn- 
ing hour so that the rest of the time 
can be saved for discussion. Members 
will be alerted as to where to find any 
amendment in the Recorp. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

REQUEST TO HAVE MORNING HOUR STARTING 
AT 12 O'CLOCK MERIDIAN TOMORROW 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
12 o'clock noon tomorrow there be the 
usual morning hour for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of routine 
business, and I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes; and I would re- 
mind the Chair that the usual morning 
hour would be not to exceed 2 hours for 
the transaction of routine business, in- 
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cluding the introduction of bills, peti- 
tions, memorials, and insertions in the 
RECORD, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object——_ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The junior Senator from 
Tennessee appreciates the instructive 
colloquy between the distinguished mi- 
nority and distinguished majority lead- 
ers, but he does not understand that such 
a colloquy can amend or fix or change 
or operate as an effective ruling on the 
Senate rules. The junior Senator from 
Tennessee is willing to support some pro- 
posals before the Senate, and will oppose 
others. 

The distinguished minority leader has 
said that, as a result of conferences be- 
tween himself and the majority leader, 
there will be no disposition to do thus 
and so. That does not affect the other 
98 Members of this body. 

The junior Senator from Tennessee 
understood from the Vice President 
earlier today that a ruling would be 
rendered to the Senate upon this ques- 
tion. The junior Senator from Tennes- 
see hardly understands the necessity for 
this instructive colloquy before the rul- 
ing, and respectfully reserves his own 
right to use the rules of the Senate either 
in opposition to or in support of any 
measure, as may to him seem in the in- 
terest of the public. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, if I may reply 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It was not 
the purpose of the colloquy that has 
taken place to foreclose any Member 
from exercising his right. It was the 
purpose of the colloquy to inform each 
Member that a morning hour would be 
available, provided unanimous consent 
was given for that purpose, and, second, 
that unanimous consent would not be 
given by the Senator from Georgia for 
the submission of all the amendments to 
which reference has been made to be 
considered as having been read when 
they were submitted. He refused to give 
consent to that request, but suggested, 
as an alternative, the procedure we have 
outlined; namely, to inform each Mem- 
ber that we would have a morning hour, 
so that if Senators had amendments to 
present, they could present them during 
that period. If they could not get them 
in during that period, of course, it would 
be proper to submit them later. The 
request was made in the hope that each 
Member would have as much notice as 
possible that an amendment would be 
offered and that a morning hour would 
be provided. 

There is no attempt to bind any Sen- 
ator or take rights away from any Mem- 
ber, but there is an attempt to inform, 
and inform, and inform, again, so that 
all Senators who may have amend- 
ments—and the Senator from Arkansas 
has one—will know that a morning hour 
will be provided which will permit Sen- 
ators to have amendments submitted, 
read, and printed, and permit other 
Senators to be on notice that amend- 
ments have been submitted, and what 
they contain. 
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Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. GORE. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Tennessee 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee. ‘ 

Mr. GORE. The junior Senator from 
Tennessee does not yet understand what 
has been accomplished by the colloquy. 
The usual time to submit a unanimous 
consent request for a morning hour and 
the limitation for debate therein is at 
the time of meeting at 12 noon, or such 
time as the Senate may meet. 

The junior Senator from Tennessee is 
willing to consider this question between 
now and that time, but since there has 
been no general discussion of the rules 
of the Senate, and no understanding of 
the membership in general as to the so- 
called gentlemen’s agreement, I must re- 
spectfully object. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so I may ask 
the Senator from Tennessee a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let me say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that there is a 
very important piece of proposed legis- 
lation before the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. What I sought to 
achieve in my questioning of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois was that 
we have an opportunity to have pro- 
posals submitted and read, so that they 
may be debated. I think that it is a 
reasonable suggestion. I say it is rea- 
sonable to get amendments on the rec- 
ord, and let them be read, so we may 
know what we are confronted with. 

Later we shall have ample oppor- 
tunity to debate. We should not shut 
any Senator out. That is what I am 
opposed to. 

I have been seriously concerned about 
the illness of my friend from Missouri 
(Mr. Hennincs], who is chairman of 
the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. That committee has a very 
important bill before it. I want to hear 
more testimony. I think there ought to 
be more witnesses called in this great 
historic debate. I am concerned that 
we do not shut any Senator out. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I am happy to yield, 
if I may have permission to do so. 

Mr. GORE. I understood the Senator 
from Illinois had yielded to me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. 

I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I under- 
took to make it plain that my objection 
may be temporary. The usual time, let 
me repeat, to submit such a request is 
at the noon hour, or upon the convening 
of the session. 

Meanwhile, I hope that the President 
of the Senate will have an opportunity 
to give to the Senate a parliamentary 
ruling, after which I shall be better 
able to determine my own attitude to- 
ward the request. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois will indulge me 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first I 
should like to respond to the distin- 
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guished Senator from Tennessee.. The 
problem that confronted the Senate this 
afternoon was that there were some 
conflicting rulings on the point as to 
what constitutes reading before the 
Senate moves to a vote on cloture. 
There are precedents to show that a 
Senator, himself, reading an amendment 
qualified under the rules, or it could 
have been sent to the desk and one of 
the clerks could have read it. There are 
other rulings going back quite some time. 
In view of the question raised by the 
Senator from Arkansas, the question 
arose as to exactly what could be con- 
trived that was fair to the Senate, par- 
ticularly in the interim between the fil- 
ing of a cloture petition and the ultimate 
action in 48 hours, or later, when it 
would be submitted, under a mandatory 
cloture rule, to the Senate for a vote. 

One interesting question was raised as 
to what would happen when we reached 
the point where the Senate was called 
upon to vote and the clerk might be in 
the middle of the reading of a very long 
amendment. The question arose, What 
should we do about it? There are no 
precedents on the point. There is no 
ruling on the point. So what we are 
trying to do is develop a commonsense 
approach to the problem, so that every 
Senator will have a full and unfore- 
closed opportunity to present any 
amendment that he may have before the 
time comes, if and when it comes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I trust the Senator 
from Tennessee will not press his objec- 
tion, because I think it is very important 
that we all understand each other at 
this point. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on this point? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. As I understood the 
unanimous-consent request, it is desired 
to limit debate to 3 minutes in the case 
of Senators who present amendments in 
the morning hour. Is there a limitation 
on those who present amendments after 
the morning hour? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No limitation; and I 
am glad the Senator from Colorado 
raised the question, because there is one 
ruling that was approved many years 
ago that merely reading the caption of 
an amendment was sufficient. So we 
are dealing here with quite a number of 
conflicting rulings, and this proposal 
seems to be a very sensible approach 
which would permit every Senator to 
have full and unrestricted opportunity 
to get his amendments and his views 
before the Senate. 

Mr, CARROLL. Does the Senator 
from Illinois agree that this is a par- 
liamentary question of first impression, 
and therefore we do not really know 
how to resolve it except by this tech- 
nique? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think it is a good 
technique. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Tennessee raises a good point, as to 
whether we wish to accept the wisdom 
of the Chair at this time, such as it 
may be, there being no precedent, or 
whether we wish to resolve the question 
among ourselves, 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. May I add that much 
wisdom resides in the Chair. 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Will the Senator 


Mr. KEATING. 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have been asking 
for recognition for 10 minutes. I wish 
55 Senator would look in this direc- 
ion. 
` Mr. DIRKSEN. I am trying to alter- 
nate between the two sides, so neither 
part of the congregation will be of- 
fended. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am not objecting 
to the fine balancing act that the Sen- 
ator has put on. I hope he will recog- 
nize me next. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iwill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEATING. I have been on my 
feet 11 minutes. 

Mr. President, I think the majority 
and minority leaders are entitled to 
commendation, along with the Senator 
from Georgia, for having devised this 
plan for us. I wish to make sure of one 
point. 

As I understand believe I know the 
answer, but I think it should be made a 
matter of record—if a Member obtains 
recognition either in the morning hour 
or during the debate, to offer an amend- 
ment to the Dirksen amendment at the 
desk, and presents it and it is read by 
the clerk at the desk, at any time, start- 
ing from this minute forward, up to the 
time of the vote on cloture, I understand 
that no point of order may be raised to 
that amendment when it comes to a 
vote for the reason that it was not read 
during the period between the filing of 
the petition and the vote on cloture? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
minority leader can certainly not say 
whether a point of order will be made. 
We are trying to make the situation 
abundantly clear so that a point of order 
will not be made. What we are trying 
to do is to make sure that every Senator 
will have an opportunity to qualify un- 
der the rule, as we understand it, with 
respect to presentation and to reading. 
That is the reason why this suggestion 
is made. 

My distinguished friend from New 
York raises the question of recognition. 
It was one of the vital aspects of the 
matter. A Senator might occupy the 
floor for 8, 10, or 12 hours or more, and 
a good many Senators, up to the time 
of the vote on cloture, might not be able 
to obtain recognition, and, therefore, 
might not even be able to present their 
amendments, much less have them read, 
so this proposal seems to be a very com- 
monsense approach to the problem. 

Mr. KEATING. Tagree. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But recognition is a 
part of the problem. 

Mr, KEATING. I agree, and I think 
that the proposed arrangement would 
obviate the possibility of many Members 
being shut off. However, the presenta- 
tion and the reading of the amendment 
will go for naught if, when the vote 
comes on the amendment, a point of 
order is raised against it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, a Member 
could raise a point of order, but we be- 
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lieve—perhaps this Senator should not 
say we believe; we trust—that the Chair 
will see the situation as we see it, and 
that his ruling will be in conformity with 
this understanding, and at the same time 
pe 19 conformity with the spirit of the 
Mr. KEATING. I believe it is in con- 
formity. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Any Senator can 
appeal if it is not. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to my friend 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. This Senator thanks 
his friend from Nlinois, and is glad he 
is 3 in this direction at the mo- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The junior Senator 
from Illinois loves to look over, in the 
hope of Congress, always. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida is sorry that the distinguished 
Senator has had such poor luck the last 
several elections. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We have done pretty 
well. I[Laughter. ] 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first 
this Senator wants to compliment the 
distinguished minority leader and, of 
course, the distinguished majority lead- 
er on having approached this question in 
@ reasonable way. This afternoon, the 
Senator from Florida and other Senators 
took the position that some way should 
be devised to afford assurance that any 
amendment offered in good faith by any 
Senator should have a chance to be pre- 
served by some proceeding before the 
cloture vote so that it would be in order 
to be called and voted up or down. It 
seems to the Senator from Florida Sen- 
ators have approached the matter in a 
reasonable way. There are only two 
questions to ask, to make positive the 
matter is understood correctly. 

Is it understood by the distinguished 
majority leader that the Senate can rely 
upon having a morning hour each day? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. It had 
been hoped that we could have a morn- 
ing hour at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow, 
but it is necessary to obtain unanimous 
consent to do that. This Senator had 
intended to ask for that morning hour 
around 12 o'clock. 

The junior Senator from Alabama said 
that he thought it would be better pro- 
cedure if that request were made tonight 
so that each Member of the Senate could 
be on notice that there would be a morn- 
ing hour, as is usually the case, and 
could be prepared to submit any amend- 
ments that he might have during that 
morning hour. 

This Senator gave him his assurance 
that he would make the request tomor- 
row, but he still felt it would be the 
better policy to make the request to- 
night. Soin an attempt to be agreeable, 
we submitted to the request. It is found 
that it is objectionable to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

The only way we can then have a 
morning hour is to renew the request 
tomorrow. If it is not objected to then, 
there will be a morning hour, If it is, 
there will not be one, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
is a further question. 

It is understood that the distinguished 
majority leader wants to afford morning 
hour time in the morning and, if it be- 
comes necessary, later to attempt to do 
so, so that bona fide amendments may 
be offered under this procedure. 

Secondly, while the Senator from Mi- 
nois was describing this procedure, he 
said something to the effect—at least as 
this Senator understood—that unani- 
mous consent would be required. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Are we to under- 
stand that during the morning hour no 
unanimous consent would be required, 
either for the submission of an amend- 
ment or having it read and ordered to be 
printed and lie on the table? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Precisely so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Are we to understand 
that, assuming a Senator could get rec- 
ognition, exactly that same protection 
would be available to him in other than 
the morning hour, without any unani- 
mous consent proceeding? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The distinguished 
Senator’s impression is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. This Senator thinks 
this is an exceedingly fair solution of a 
difficult problem and congratulates all 
Senators who have had a part in arriv- 
ing at it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will indulge me fur- 
ther, we had drafted a unanimous 
consent request that provided that 
whenever any Senator submitted an 
amendment for printing and for print- 
ing in the Recorp, it would be con- 
sidered as having met the rule. Then 
we were informed by the Chair that 
either the majority leader or the minor- 
ity leader, or any other Senator, could 
get recognition and call up all the 
amendments at the desk in his own 
right as his own and have them read. 

Either of those procedures would have 
given protection to each Member of the 
Senate. When we met with the Senator 
from Georgia, the Senator expressed the 
hope that we would follow the procedure 
that has been outlined, for the reason 
that he would like to have as much ad- 
vance notice of amendments as possible. 
He would like each Member of the Sen- 
ate to have as much advance notice as 
possible, so that Senators could read the 
amendments, study them, and be pre- 
pared to debate them. Therefore, he 
thought that if we could encourage 
Members to offer amendments in the 
morning hour and try to channelize 
them during that period, all Members 
would be put on better notice. 

For that reason, we asked for the 
morning hour tomorrow. If we are per- 
mitted to have a morning hour, Sen- 
ators can submit amendments during 
that time. That will not require any 
Member to forego offering them later. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I invite attention to 
the fact that while all Senators who 
have amendments in mind at this time 
could be protected through the proce- 
dure in tomorrow’s morning hour, which 
the Senator has mentioned, no one knows 
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as yet what the final form of the pro- 
posed legislation will be, and the desire 
to offer amendments may well depend 
on what that final form is to be. So 
I believe the assurance of the majority 
leader that in the event such a situation 
should arise, he will attempt to have 
a morning hour at an appropriate time 
later, so that the same right will apply 
throughout the debate in other than the 
morning hour ought to be adequate pro- 
tection for the offering of any amend- 
ment, whether it be now within the mind 
of a Senator or should later come into 
his mind, after he sees what the final 
form of the legislation as proposed is to 
be. I thank the majority leader and the 
minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe that in this 
colloquy I should respectfully solicit the 
views of the distinguished occupant of 
the chair on this question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would hold that an amendment offered 
according to this understanding would 
be in order. The Chair would also hold, 
with regard to the parliamentary in- 
quiries which were posed earlier by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], as the Chair had previously in- 
formed the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader, that if such inquiries were 
to be posed, the Chair would make these 
rulings. 

One inquiry was as to whether, if 
unanimous consent had been asked dur- 
ing the morning hour that an amend- 
ment to the bill before the Senate be 
printed and lie on the table and be read, 
and unanimous consent were objected 
to, a motion that the amendment be read 
would be in order. If that situation 
would arise, the Chair would rule that 
such a motion would not be in order, 
based on Senate precedents. 

The other parliamentary inquiry 
which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] raised was, with regard to 
an amendment which had been presented 
and which was in process of being read, 
the time having expired during the 
course of the reading of the amendment, 
what effect would the expiration of the 
time have on the question whether the 
amendment thereby qualified as having 
been read under the rule? If that situa- 
tion should arise, the Chair would rule— 
and this would be a de novo ruling, since 
there are no precedents before the Sen- 
ate—that the amendment would be pre- 
sumed to have been read in full, and 
voua therefore qualify as having been 
read. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota, who 
asked me to yield some time ago. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the ruling of the Chair appeals 
to the Senator from South Dakota, both 
on general principles and on such limited 
precedents as we may have in cloture 
proceedings. 

First, as to general principles: 

As everyone knows, in football or bas- 
ketball if time expires and the ball be 
in the air or a player be in motion when 
the gun goes off, the play may be com- 
pleted. If the basketball player has re- 
leased the ball and it goes through the 
basket the score is counted. If the foot- 
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ball play is in motion, it is permitted to go 
to its completion until either the ball is 
downed or the player gets behind the 
goal lines, and the score is counted. 
That well-recognized rule of fair play in 
the international field of sports is akin 
to the ruling of the distinguished Vice 
President on the reading of an amend- 
ment during which time expires. Then, 
as to precedents in the Senate itself. 

In the book “Senate Procedure,” on 
page 17, we read: 

Interruptions of the reading of an amend- 
ment that has been proposed are not in 
order. 


That statement is based upon an inci- 
dent which occurred on July 1, 1952, 
when the distinguished former Senator 
from Kentucky, Mr. Barkley, was Vice 
President. He took over his chair as the 
Presiding Officer at a time when there 
had been a temporary occupant of the 
chair and the reading of an amendment 
had been interrupted for some debate. 
The Vice President of that day, Mr. 
Barkley, said: 

The Chair would like to suggest that in 
his temporary absence, and in the middle of 
the reading of an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by the Senator from 
Illinois, the reading was interrupted so that 
the Senate could indulge in this proceeding, 
which is entirely out of order, 


The Senator from South Dakota in- 
vites attention to Vice President Bark- 
ley’s words. The interruption of the 
reading of an amendment was—“en- 
tirely out of order.” 

So, the Vice President of that day pro- 
ceeded to instruct the clerk to complete 
the reading of the amendment. While 
that is not a complete precedent, as the 
Vice President has indicated—and, so 
far as I know, there is no exact prece- 
dent—yet the incident I have just nar- 
rated suggests that an amendment once 
begun should be permitted to be read in 
full or to be considered as read in full. 
I think that supports the logic of what 
the distinguished Vice President has 
ruled. 

There is another aspect of this mat- 
ter, Mr. President, which is involved in 
both what transpired this afternoon and 
in the contemplated procedure, to which 
I think attention should be invited. 
During the proceeđings this afternoon, 
I learned that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, had not been read, I asked 
that it be read as a matter of right 
since it was the pending business, to- 
gether with the amendment to it, the 
Long amendment. And, under the rul- 
ing of the Chair this afternoon, the sub- 
stitute amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois was read in full. The 
purpose of asking that it be read in full 
was to protect it against a possible point 
of order if a cloture petition should be 
asip and voted without its having been 
read. 

The reading this afternoon, I assumed, 
would constitute a reading which would 
permit the substitute amendment to be 
in order for consideration if and when 
cloture should be adopted even though 
the reading came before the filing of any 
cloture petition. 
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The procedure which has now been 
suggested, of having a morning hour, 
during which other amendments might 
be presented and read, would likewise 
rest upon the assumption that amend- 
ments read prior to the filing of a peti- 
tion for cloture would have been read 
within the rule that they be read, and 
therefore be eligible for consideration 
after cloture had been adopted. 

I think it should be understood that 
the ruling of the Chair embraces that 
understanding, namely, that an amend- 
ment, even though it be read prior to 
the lapse of time between the filing of 
the petition for cloture and the voting on 
the petition for cloture, would be con- 
sidered as having been read, even though 
it were presented this afternoon and 
read, or even if it be presented tomor- 
row in the morning hour and read, or 
any other time prior to the actual voting 
on the cloture petition. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is definitely 
our understanding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has in effect ruled that an amendment 
which had been read at any time prior 
to the voting on cloture would have met 
the reading requirement of the rule, 
whether the reading should occur after 
the filing of the petition or before, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. President, I think the ruling of the 
Chair on the second part of the parlia- 
mentary inquiry is proper. I think that 
meets the situation, because, in my 
judgment, no amendment, although the 
reading of it had not been concluded, 
then should be excluded from eligibility 
for a vote. I think that part of the 
Chair’s ruling is quite proper and sound, 
and I would not disagree with it. 

With respect to the first ruling, that 
if an amendment were presented and a 
request made that it be read and per- 
mitted to lie on the table, and one Sena- 
tor objected, that amendment could not 
be received and read and would not be- 
come eligible for a vote after a cloture 
petition had been filed, I cannot agree, 
in all deference to the Chair. 

However, if the suggested arrange- 
ment is carried out in good faith, if it 
is permitted to work, there will be no 
occasion for an issue to be made, be- 
cause, as I take it—and I will ask this 

~as a parliamentary inquiry—the Chair 
has not made an Official ruling, but 
merely announced, as a matter of advice 
to the Senate, what his ruling would be 
under such circumstances and conditions, 
if they arose, and the question were pre- 
sented to the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. The Senator from Arkansas is 
presenting hypothetical situations, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 
Then the only time it would be necessary 
to test the ruling of the Chair, and the 
only proper time for a test of the Chair’s 
ruling with respect to that question, 
would be at the time such an amend- 
ment was presented, if it were objected 
to, and the Chair ruled that a certain 
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amendment was not in order. Then the 
opportunity for appeal, if so desired, 
would be present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. The Senator does not waive 
any opportunity to appeal at the proper 
time because of an advisory opinion 
such as the Chair has made. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know that 
one could appeal from an advisory rul- 
ing. I make the parliamentary inquiry: 
Could an appeal be taken from an ad- 
visory ruling? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It could not. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think that is 
correct. That is my understanding. 
Therefore, there could be no appeal from 
such a ruling. At this time it could 
only be made at a time when the situa- 
tion developed in actuality rather than 
in theory; am I correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to say to 
the distinguished leaders on both sides 
and the leader of the oppressed and dis- 
tressed group that is fighting to save the 
country, that I hope the proposed agree- 
ment will work out, so that every Sena- 
tor’s rights will be protected, and no 
occasion will arise for test of the Chair’s 
ruling. 

That is all I desired. I sought this 
ruling. I raised this question so that 
we might make certain what the situa- 
tion would be with respect to the amend- 
ment concerning which I made the 
parliamentary inquiry, and that every 
Senator’s rights were protected, and 
that no parliamentary maneuver or 
technicality would prevent any Senator 
from having any amendment which he 
thought proper presented and made 
eligible for a vote after cloture had been 
in effect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator from Arkansas allow the Chair 
to make one observation? The Senator 
suggested that, if objection were made 
to a Senator’s request during the morn- 
ing hour for the reading of an amend- 
ment, the Senator would be foreclosed 
from submitting an amendment prior to 
the filing of a cloture petition. The 
Senator should point out that that would 
be the course only if the Senator were 
unable to get his amendment submitted 
and read after the petition had been 
filed, because, of course, at any time a 
Senator, after the petition had been 
filed, could offer amendments from the 
floor and have them read prior to a vote 
to invoke cloture, if he could get 
recognition. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I appreciate that 
but the purpose of the inquiry was to 
try to find a way to make certain that 
neither I nor any other Senator in the 
same circumstances would not be fore- 
closed by some Senator taking the floor 
and keeping it for 14 hours. I wanted 
to make certain that an amendment 
could be presented and read and made 
eligible. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I as- 
sure my genial friend from Arkansas 
that I will summon up all the passion in 
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my soul to assist the suppressed, de- 
pressed, and oppressed minority, except 
insofar as to agree with him. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course, I never 
expected the Senator to agree. I ex- 
pected him to continue to persist in 
oppressing and depressing Senators. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word or two on this subject. 
It seems to me that the agreement which 
has been proposed is fair in most re- 
spects. I particularly would like to call 
the attention of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas to the remarks I am about to 
make. We find ourselves in a parlia- 
mentary situation such as we have found 
ourselves in on two or three occasions in 
the past few years, when the situation 
was anything but desirable. 

I am sure that, if possible, most of us 
would rather have had a bill from a 
committee than to legislate, in effect, as 
the Committee of the Whole on the 
Senate floor. In connection with this 
question there is a common assump- 
tion—I am assured of this by members 
of the so-called minority 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Which minority? 
Is the Senator talking about the Senate 
minority or the minority on this ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The minority on the 
question which the Senator has just 
raised. There is an assumption that 
the only rights that are being protected 
are the rights of specific Senators from 
the South. Let me assure the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas that 
there are others of us who are very 
much concerned about being protected. 
This raises a question which I may find 
necessary to raise at a later point in this 
discussion, despite the very eminent and 
intellectual ruling of the Chair. 

I do not believe that rule XXIIT abso- 
lutely forecloses amendments after the 
vote on cloture. This may be shocking 
to some who have studied this question, 
but I would like to call their attention to 
the last two paragraphs of rule XXII: 

* + + if that question shall be decided in 
the affirmative by two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting, then said measure, mo- 
tion, or other matter pending before the 
Senate, or the unfinished business, shall be 
the unfinished business to the exclusion of 
all of the business until disposed of. 


The rule further provides: 

Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to 
speak in all more than 1 hour on the meas- 
ure, motion, or other matter pending before 
the Senate, or the unfinished business, the 
amendments thereto, and motions affecting 
the same, and it shall be the duty of the 
Presiding Officer to keep the time of each 
Senator who speaks. Except by unanimous 
consent, no amendment shall be in order 
after the vote has been presented and read 
prior to that time, 


Now comes the*catch: In accordance 
with a longstanding rule of interpreta- 
tion, namely, that anything that comes 
after is specific and modifies whatever 
comes before, the rule provides: 

No dilatory motion, or dilatory amendment, 
or amendment not germane shall be in order, 
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It is very clear that no dilatory motion 
or amendment shall be in order. The 
language “or amendment not germane 
shall be in order,” definitely leaves the 
door open for germane amendments, 
provided the Senator can get the floor 
and offer them. 

I see some of my eminent colleagues 
shaking their heads. I respect their 
gray hairs and I respect their legal abil- 
ity, but I do not believe that this provi- 
sion was put in the rules for nothing. 

The time may come when I feel that 
the parliamentary situation with respect 
to the bill has reached the point where 
I cannot tolerate it as a piece of legisla- 
tion—and this is easily possible under 
the existing situation. My position con- 
cerning civil rights is well known; it is 
not in accord with that of the Senator 
from Arkansas, of course. It might be 
said that I am on the other side of the 
fence. 

But this does not mean that I will 
vote for anything and everything that 
is put before the Senate. If there should 
be a vote for cloture, and if the situation 
were such then that I felt the bill then 
before us with the present amendments 
was untenable, I would then offer amend- 
ments, even though a thousand Senators 
shook their heads, I would offer amend- 
ments, and attempt to have them 
adopted. I would offer them under the 
condition I have just described. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, since he referred to 
me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] has the 
floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
from Illinois yield to me, since he re- 
ferred to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. Then I want to 
yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The distinguished 
Senator is undertaking to protect the 
rights of the majority. He has sought 
this ruling. He has more problems than 
I have according to his statements, and 
if my distinguished friend would take a 
suggestion from me, I would urge him 
now, in order to protect the great rights 
he speaks of, to present a parliamentary 
inquiry in theory to the distinguished 
occupant of the chair, the Vice Presi- 
dent, to make a speech on it, and give 
us his reasons and logic now, so that we 
may consider the question at this time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas that I do not think 
any pronouncement of the Chair at this 
time would determine the future course 
of action of the Senate. I do not think 
this is the time for a ruling. I think the 
inquiry made this afternoon was pre- 
mature. 

Although I am willing to go along with 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader in this connection, I also, as a 
member of the group of Senators which 
presumably is on the majority side on 
this particular question, wish to put the 
Senate on notice that neither do I con- 
cede any rights I have under the rules; 
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and I intend to utilize them, if I have to, 
a order to get what I believe is a good 
ill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, we seem to be indulging in 
some hypothetical situations but since 
the Senator from Colorado has raised a 
point which might be thought to have 
some more validity than I believe it to 
have, I should like to put in the RECORD 
at this time an observation relative 
thereto. 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado suggests that because the sentence 
“No dilatory motion, or dilatory amend- 
ment, or amendment not germane shall 
be in order” is included in the para- 
graph of the rule, that therefore, if he 
offered a nondilatory, germane amend- 
ment, it might be in order. I should like 
to make the observation that if the Sen- 
ator from Colorado were to offer a ger- 
mane amendment which had not been 
read within the required time, he would 
be confronted immediately by a point of 
order that it had not been read prior to 
that time. The sentence just ahead of 
what the Senator from Colorado has 
read, reads: “Except by unanimous con- 
sent, no amendment shall be in order 
after the vote to bring the debate to a 
close, unless the same has been presented 
and read prior to that time.” 

The words “no amendment” cover 
both germane amendments and nonger- 
mane amendments. Therefore, even if 
the Senator from Colorado were to pre- 
sent an amendment which was germane, 
but which had not been read, certainly 
it would fall under the point of order 
that it had not been read prior to that 
time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. What purpose is 
served, then, by the additional matter 
in the whole sum and substance of “ex- 
cept by unanimous consent, no amend- 
ment shall be in order after the vote to 
bring the debate to a close, unless the 
same has been presented and read prior 
to that time“? What purpose is served 
by the subsequent sentence except the 
one I suggested? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. A very 
valid purpose. The purpose is to pre- 
serve the cloture rule itself. If it were 
possible to offer dilatory motions or 
amendments, or amendments not ger- 
mane, it would be possible to offer 
amendments and debate them ad infi- 
nitum. That would defeat the cloture 
rule. The purpose of that sentence is to 
prevent the debating of delaying amend- 
ments after cloture has been voted even 
if they had been read. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? f 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iyield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I would like to ask 
the distinguished Senator to yield so that 
I may propound a parliamentary inquiry. 
I should like to ask if it is possible to 
offer perfecting amendments after the 
filing of the cloture petition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Perfecting 
amendments can be offered after filing 
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of the petition and prior to the time a 
vote is taken to invoke cloture. 

Mr. CARROLL. May we have order, 
please? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senate 
will be in order. Perfecting amend- 
ments can be offered any time prior to 
væ time the vote is taken on the peti- 

on. 

Mr. CARROLL. May perfecting 
amendments be offered which have not 
been previously read prior to the filing 
of the petition? I am referring to page 
28 of the Senate Procedures, 

I refer, on page 28, where a substitute 
amendment is offered. I will call it the 
Dirksen amendment. 

Suppose the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado seeks to offer an amendment to the 
substitute in the first degree. That 
substitute, I hope, will be read and intro- 
duced in the Record to meet the require- 
ments. But supposing that during the 
debate we desire, based on our experi- 
ence and in working our legislative will 
upon the bill, to have a perfecting 
amendment offered which has not been 
previously read. Is it in time or does it 
come too late? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A perfecting 
amendment can be offered after the peti- 
tion is filed and before the vote to invoke 
cloture, and can be read at that time. 
diode CARROLL. After the petition is 

e 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After the 
petition is filed. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee will state it. 

Mr. GORE. Is there legislative busi- 
ness pending before the Senate during 
the morning hour? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No legisla- 
tive business except according to rule 
VII; namely, the introduction of bills 
and the presentation of petitions and re- 
ports, and so forth, by Members of the 
Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not true that under 
the rule the unfinished business is laid 
before the Senate after, and only after, 
the conclusion of the morning hour? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct, unless brought before the 
Senate on motion or by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. GORE. How would it be possible 
to offer, in a parliamentary way, an 
amendment to a bill which is not at the 
time before the Senate, except by unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pur- 
pose of the understanding reached by 
the majority leader, the minority leader, 
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and the Senator from Georgia is to deal 
with this situation. Under a rigid and 
strict interpretation of the rules, the 
Senator is correct. Only by unanimous 
consent could an amendment be sub- 
mitted during the morning hour. 

Mr. GORE. The junior Senator from 
Tennessee was not inquiring about the 
contents of the gentlemen’s agreement 
between the majority leader and the 
minority leader. The junior Senator 
from Tennessee was inquiring about the 
rules, Is it not true that an amendment 
cannot, in fact, be offered and be read 
or considered during the morning hour? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. GORE, A further parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. GORE. I am falling into the same 
trap by submitting a hypothetical ques- 
tion to obtain a hypothetical answer. 
However, how would it be possible under 
this gentleman’s agreement, if consum- 
mated through unanimous consent, to 
offer a motion to substitute the Senate 
bill for a House bill, or a House bill for a 
Senate bill? Would it be by motion to 
recommit with instructions? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. During the 
morning hour before the unfinished 
business is laid down unanimous con- 
sent would be required for such action. 

Mr. GORE. If I correctly understand 
the holding of the Chair, the agreement 
would amount to nothing except that 
unanimous consent was achieved in the 
offering of each and every amendment. 
Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If Senators 
should object to such procedure, the 
Chair would be required to sustain the 
objection, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, with this 
understanding of the parliamentary rule, 
I am now prepared to withdraw the ob- 
jection which I had made for a morning 
hour tomorrow. But I respectfully sug- 
gest to the majority and minority leaders 
that, in order to accommodate situations 
which are sure to arise, we consider the 
advisability of obtaining unanimous con- 
sent to having a morning hour each day. 

I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Obviously, 
the proposal made by the minority 
leader and concurred in by me was not 
understood by some Senators. 

I renew my request that, at 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow, there be the usual morn- 
ing hour for the purpose of introduction 
of bills or petitions and memorials or 
amendments and the transaction of 
other business, including any unani- 
mous-consent requests that may be 
made; and that statements in connec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to propound one further parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. President, a short time ago I asked 
a question about perfecting an amend- 
ment. To make the record clear, I 
agreed with the previous decision of the 
Chair, but, to make the record very 
clear, I am reading from page 129 of the 
book entitled “Senate Procedure,” under 
the head of rule XXII, 
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Except by unanimous consent, no amend- 
ment shall be in order after the vote to 
bring the debate to a close unless the same 
has been presented and read prior to that 
time. 


I do not want to run afoul of that sen- 
tence when I may be obliged to offer 
a perfecting amendment, and I should 
like some clarification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator is now running afoul of that rule. 

As the Chair pointed out, a perfecting 
amendment may be offered any time 
after the petition is filed, before the vote 
to invoke cloture is taken. 

Mr. CARLSON. It does not have to 
be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does. 

Without objection, the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator of Texas 
is agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to inform all Members of the Senate that 
tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon there will 
be the usual morning hour. However, 
that may continue as late as 2 o’clock. 
During that 2-hour period any Senator 
who desires to present an amendment 
and have it read should have an oppor- 
tunity to do so, and I trust that he will 
be in the Chamber and present any 
amendment he may choose to present 
in order that it may be printed and 
appear in the Recorp, and, if objection 
is not made, be read. 

I think we are giving due notice to 
each Member. Each amendment can 
then be examined on its merits. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Pursuing the thoughts 
expressed by the Senator from Colorado 
and the Senator from South Dakota, I 
present to the Chair, first, this question: 

Is the Senator from Ohio correct in 
understanding that, under the rules of 
the Senate, germaneness is not necessary 
when an amendment is offered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
rule except in the case of an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Directing the Vice 
President’s attention to the language 
in rule XII, it read as follows: 

No dilatory motion, or dilatory amendment, 
or amendment not germane shall be in order. 


Does this language mean that when the 
debate is closed by a two-thirds vote the 
rule of germaneness becomes applicable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Therefore, any non- 
germane amendments offered and read 
prior to the closing of the debate would 
not be eligible for disposition by the Sen- 
ate after the debate was voted closed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of 
order could be raised against any such 
amendment when it was called up. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, if the Senator 
from Ohio concluded to offer an amend- 
ment dealing with the section of the bill 
that requires nondiscrimination in the 
choice of workers on Federal projects, 
and the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio contemplated that there should be 
no discrimination on any grounds; that 
is, affiliation with the religious organi- 
zation, fraternal organization, or union. 
Let us assume that that amendment is 
not germane but proper because it is of- 
fered before the debate is closed, That 
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amendment could be challenged on the 
basis of order because the rule of ger- 
maneness becomes different after the 
debate is closed. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In effect, 
the rule of germaneness comes into ef- 
fect when a point of order is raised 
against an amendment which has been 
called up, and the rule of germaneness 
would apply to all amendments to the 
Dirksen substitute, when called up. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. After the debate is 
closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. Each amendment, of course, 
would have to be examined individually 
to see whether or not it was germane. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me summarize in 
this way: 

The rule of germaneness does not ap- 
ply until the cloture rule is invoked and 
then amendments must be germane even 
though offered before the debate is 
closed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator has stated the rule correctly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course the whole 
purpose of the cloture rule is to put an 
accent on time. It is mandatory in 
every paragraph. The word “shall” is 
used. The question shall“ be pre- 
sented to the Senate. If the Senate so 
votes, the debate “shall” be limited. 
And then there is a severe limitation. 
So, everywhere the emphasis is on time. 

If the Senate permitted nongermane, 
dilatory, or frivolous amendments, ob- 
viously the whole purpose and spirit of 
the cloture rule would be shattered; and 
that is the reason for it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The argument is re- 
peatedly made, when a substitute 
amendment is offered, that there is no 
rule of germaneness in the Senate, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. However, if the de- 
bate is closed by a two-thirds vote, then 
the rule of germaneness does become 
applicable even though the amendments 
were filed before there was any contem- 
plation of a closed debate. 

I submit that logic would dictate that 
if the rule of germaneness did not apply 
before closure of debate it ought to fol- 
low that it should not apply after the 
debate is closed. I agree with the ruling 
of the Presiding Officer completely, but I 
point out that other Senators may have 
offered amendments not germane in the 
belief that the amendments would be 
legitimately considered. Under ruie 
XXII the Senators will find, when the 
debate is closed, that nonpertinent, 
irrelevant and nongermane amendments 
will become invalid on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I understand 
the rulings or suggested rulings of the 
Presiding Officer with regard to the ques- 
tions raised by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio, if the Dirksen amend- 
ment, now pending as a substitute, had 
not been voted on and agreed to at the 
time cloture is invoked, then it would 
not be germane and a point of order 
could be raised against it. Am I correct 
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in that understanding? The substitute 
is not germane to the school bill, of 
course. 

First I propound a parliamentary ques- 
tion: Is the Dirksen amendment as a 
substitute germane to H.R. 8315? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Cloture 
could be directed to the Dirksen amend- 
ment itself. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know 
when a cloture petition will be filed or on 
what. The question I am raising, or the 
point I am making, is that the present 
substitute amendment is not germane to 
the bill, H.R. 8315, and therefore if the 
pending amendment were still pending 
at the time cloture is invoked, a point 
of order could be raised to the Dirksen 
amendment for lack of germaneness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Am I correct? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. May I comment? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; but I want a 
ruling. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will get a ruling. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I thank the Pre- 
siding Officer. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas probably would 
be correct, except for one thing. The 
so-called package of amendments, known 
as the amendment in the form of a sub- 
stitute, was offered in a different form, 
but with the text entirely intact. In its 
second form, everything is to be stricken 
from the bill except the enacting clause, 
so that all we shall have will be a num- 
ber and a title. We shall have nothing 
other than civil rights proposals before 
the Senate in the form of amendments. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Just a moment. 
Has the substitute amendment been 
agreed to? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No, it has not been 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is a pend- 
ing motion to substitute the amend- 
ment. If that motion is not voted on 
and if the amendment is not substituted 
for the bill at the time cloture is in- 
voked, then the proposed substitute is 
not germane to the original bill and a 
point of order could be raised against 
it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas has again raised a hypo- 
thetical question, which the Chair will 
comment upon. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is only half hy- 
pothetical, because the amendment is 
pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the 
cloture motion were made with regard 
to the bill, the Dirksen substitute would 
be subject to a point of order as not 
being germane. However, if the cloture 
motion were made with respect to the 
substitute, the question would not arise. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, After the vote was 
taken in regard to cloture on the sub- 
stitute for the bill, the bill would still 
be open to amendment, would it not? 
Cloture would not be applied to the bill, 
if the motion were filed only with re- 
spect to the substitute. The bill would 
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still be pending and would be subject 
to further amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. The substitute, under those 
circumstances, if and when agreed to, 
would take the place of the bill, and 
then would not be open to amendment, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If, 
after cloture had been voted on the 
Dirksen substitute amendment, the 
Dirksen substitute amendment were 
agreed to as a complete substitute for 
the bill, then no further amendment of 
the original bill would be in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is what 
the Chair has, in effect, ruled. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
would the fact that the substitute was 
agreed to preclude adding amendments 
to the bill which did not relate to the 
substitute itself, such as adding another 
section to the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Once the 
substitute had been agreed to, then the 
substitute rather than the present con- 
tents of the bill would be before the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I do 
not know who has the floor, but if I may 
comment, we are on pretty thin ice with 
a substitute which is not germane, when 
the Presiding Officer tells us we cannot 
consider anything which is not germane 
afterwards. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may I be recognized? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from South Dakota 
does not think we are on thin ice. Prior 
to action upon the Dirksen substitute, 
amendments could be offered to the orig- 
inal bill and agreed to. The original bill 
could be perfected by perfecting amend- 
ments before the substitute was voted 
upon, and the substitute itself would be 
open to amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. We might not have 
time. Forty-eight hours might not be 
adequate time to perfect the bill. It 
might take much longer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the event cloture 
should be ordered on a petition addressed 
to the Dirksen substitute and the Dirk- 
sen substitute should be agreed to, that 
substitute, becoming the bill, would be 
subject to debate, would it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be 
open to unlimited debate unless cloture 
was invoked on the bill. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Presid- 
ing Officer. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. GORE and Mr. HOLLAND ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Tennessee understands 
that the Vice President has, by an opin- 
ion, advised the Senate that if the Clerk 
had started the reading of an amend- 
ment but had not concluded reading the 
amendment at the time for a vote under 
the cloture procedures, the Chair would, 
if that occasion should arise, rule that 
the amendment had been read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would so rule. 

Mr. GORE. The junior Senator from 
Tennessee would like to submit one fur- 
ther hypothetical situation and respect- 
fully solicit an advisory opinion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, assuming 
that a long amendment or a series of 
long amendments consumed most of the 
time, except for the partial reading of 
one amendment, which the Chair has 
said he would rule as having been read, 
and assuming there were other amend- 
ments at the desk which had been pre- 
sented in order and in good faith, with- 
out dilatory tactics or intent, when the 
hour of voting arrived, and only 3 
amendments had been read, though 
there were 30 more at the desk, would 
those amendments fall? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They would 
fall if they had not been read. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, while 
I am ready to speak, I wish the Senate 
to know I had agreed to allow the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California IMr. 
Ence] and the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
both of whom are obliged to be absent, 
to speak briefly before me. I hope the 
Senate will give them a moment to get 
to the Chamber. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum for that reason. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Allott Dworshak McNamara 
Anderson Fong Magnuson 
Bartlett Frear Mansfield 
Beall Gore Martin 
Bennett Hart Monroney 

e Hartke n 
Byrd, W. Va. Holand Moss 
Cannon Hruska Mundt 
Carlson Jackson Muskie 
Carroll Javits Pastore 
Case, N.J. Johnson, Tex, Randolph 
Case, S. Dak Keating Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver Scott 
Church Kerr Smith 
Clark Kuchel Wiley 
Cooper Lausche Wiliams, Del 
Cotton Long, Hawaii W. N.J. 
Curtis Young, N. Dak. 
Dirksen McClellan Young, Ohio 
Douglas McGee 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrd of West Virginia in the chair). 
The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly do not want to overlook my obli- 
gations as I understood them to the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. ENGLE] and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. I was also advised a moment 
ago that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] has a brief speech he wishes 
to make. I have no desire to foreclose 
any Senator who has a short speech to 
make from making it before I start, be- 
cause frankly I have a speech of some 
length. I want to be courteous to my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle, and 
I wish to ask again if any of the three 
Senators whom I have mentioned wishes 
to be heard at this time. 

Mr. President, I am advised by the 
secretary for the majority that the Sen- 
ator from California is now on his way 
to the Chamber. I do not care to start 
speaking now on the bill so that it would 
count as a speech if I yield. I would 
hope that the Senate would permit me 
to ask for a 2-minute recess until the 
Senator from California could get here. 

Iam simply trying to be courteous and 
to fulfill my obligations. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska with- 
out yielding my right to the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The Chair hears none and it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. GRUENING. I merely wish to 
announce that I was in my office when 
the bell rang. I came immediately. 
The elevator stuck, and that is why 
I was delayed. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be recorded as being present 
on this roll call. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Colorado for his courtesy. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to my friend 
from Colorado. May I say at this time 
that my friend from Colorado was un- 
der one misapprehension a few min- 
utes ago. I realize that a Senator can- 
not remain on the floor of the Senate 
all the time, but if he had been here 
this afternoon he would have under- 
stood that the request for a ruling was 
made for the protection of my friend, 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], as the Recorp will show. We 
were not merely trying to protect one 
side of the aisle. We were trying to 
establish a rule of fair play which would 
be equally available and advantageous 
to every Senator. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Will the Senator yield 
to me for the purpose of replying to the 
Senator from Alaska? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado for that purpose. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I felt I had to object. 
I am sure the majority leader would 
have done so if I had not. Many of us 
find ourselves in these positions. I re- 
gret it very, very much. I have found 
myself also in a position when I could 
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not respond to a roll call because of de- 
lays that were absolutely beyond my 
fault. I feel, however, that to establish 
such a precedent would be to establish 
one that could not be stopped within 
any reasonable length at a future time. 
I regret it very much. 

I ask the Chair if it is possible to se- 
cure unanimous consent for a Senator to 
be recorded on a vote when he is not 
present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that such a request 
would not be in order. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
been advised again 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
from Florida yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, pro- 
vided I do not lose my right to the floor, 
I shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Ohio notes that the Senator from Alaska 
is very disconsolate about what has hap- 
pened. I merely wish to point out that 
several months ago I rose on this Sen- 
ate floor while the Senator from Alaska’s 
colleague was in the chair, and I told 
the Senator from Alaska that the buzzer 
in the area I was in at the time had not 
rung, and he told me that I should ad- 
dress my remarks to the electrician and 
not to the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to make it clear that if any of the three 
Senators who have indicated a desire to 
speak should come in while I am speak- 
ing, I may impose on the Chair and the 
Senate by asking that I be allowed to 
yield to them without losing my right to 
the floor. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts is here. We all understand what 
his situation is. [Laughter.] I ask for 
unanimous consent that without losing 
my right to the floor I may yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts for a brief 
speech. And, frankly, I do not care if 
it is a little longer than a brief speech, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The Chair hears none. The Senator 
from Florida yields to the Senator from 
Massachusetts without losing his right to 
the fioor and without it being counted as 
a second speech. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Florida for his courtesy and un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. President, Winston Churchill said: 
“We arm—to parley.” We prepare for 
war—in order to deter war. We depend 
on the strength of armaments, to enable 
us to bargain for disarmament. It is 
my intention, later this week, to make 
a second address on what positive prepa- 
rations for disarmament we can make 
We compare our military strength 
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with the Soviets, not to determine 
whether we should use it, but to deter- 
mine whether we can persuade them 
that to use theirs would be futile and 
disastrous, and to determine whether we 
can back up our own pledges in Berlin, 
Formosa, and around the world. 

In short, peace, not politics, is at the 
heart of the current debate—peace, not 
war, is the objective of our military 
policy. But peace would have no mean- 
ing if the time ever came when the de- 
terrent ratio shifted so heavily in favor 
of the Soviet Union that they could de- 
stroy most of our retaliatory capacity 
in a single blow. It would then be ir- 
relevant as to whether the Soviets 
achieved our demise through massive at- 
tack, through the threat of such attack, 
or through nibbling away gradually at 
our security. 

Will such a time come? 

The current debate has too often cen- 
tered on how our retaliatory capacity 
compares today with that of the Soviets. 
Our striking force, the President said 1 
week ago Sunday night, is “ample for 
today—far superior to any other” and 
large enough to deter any aggressor. 
But the real issue is not how we stand 
today but tomorrow—not in 1960 but in 
1961, 1962 and particularly 1963 and 
thereafter. Nineteen hundred and sixty 
is critical because this is the year that the 
money must be appropriated—by this 
session of this Congress—if we are obtain 
even initial results in subsequent years. 

This year, our “mix” of forces un- 
doubtedly is “far superior.” But it is in- 
disputable that we are today deficient 
in several areas—and that in one of those 
areas, ballistic missiles, our deficiency is 
likely to take on critical dimensions in 
the near future. 

Those who uphold the administration 
defense budget are right on one count: 
We cannot be certain that the Soviets 
will have, during the term of the next 
administration, the tremendous lead in 
missile striking power which they give 
every evidence of building—and we can- 
not be certain that they will use that 
lead to threaten or launch an attack 
upon the United States. Consequently 
those of us who call for a higher defense 
budget are taking a chance on spending 
money unnecessarily. But those who 
oppose these expenditures are taking a 
chance on our very survival as a nation, 

The ironic fact of the matter is that, 
despite all the debates, predictions, 
claims and counterclaims, the electorate 
will never be able to credit properly 
whichever side is right. For if we are 
successful in boosting our defenses, and 
no Soviet attack is ever launched or 
threatened, we shall never know with 
certainty whether our improved forces 
deterred that attack, or whether the So- 
viets would never have attacked us any- 
way. But, on the other hand, if the de- 
terrent gap continues to go against us 
and invites a Soviet strike sometime 
after the maximum danger period be- 
gins, a large part of our population will 
have less than 24 hours of life in which 
to refiect that the critics of this adminis- 
tration were right all along. 

The only real question is, Which 
chance, which gamble, do we take—our 
money or our survival? The money 
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must be appropriated now—the survival 
will not, we hope, be at stake for a few 
more years. 

It is easier therefore to gamble with 
our survival: it saves money now. It 
balances the budget now. It reassures 
the voters now. And now, 1960, is an 
election year. If a future administra- 
tion or Congress is confronted with 
peril—if they lack the means in early 
1963, for example, to back up our com- 
mitments around the world—that will 
be their problem. Let them worry about 
how to get by then; as we are getting 
by now. We can honestly say our 
striking force is second to none now— 
what happens then is their responsi- 
bility. 

That is the easier alternative—to 
gamble with our survival. But I would 
prefer that we gamble with our money— 
that we increase our defense budget this 
year—even though we have no absolute 
knowledge that we shall ever need it— 
and even though we would prefer to 
spend the money on other critical needs 
in more constructive ways. 

That is the harder alternative. It is 
less convenient in an election year. It 
makes us pay now, with our cash—in- 
stead of putting it off, in the hope that 
we will not have to pay later, with our 
lives. It exposes us to voter retaliation 
at the polls now, while the alternative 
course—if proven wrong—might well 
leave no voters able to retaliate. 

But I am convinced that every Amer- 
ican who can be fully informed as to the 
facts today would agree to an additional 
investment in our national security now 
rather than risk his survival, and his 
children’s survival, in the years ahead— 
in particular, an investment effort de- 
signed, first, to make possible an emer- 
gency stopgap air alert program, to 
deter an attack before the missile gap 
is closed; second, to step up our ultimate 
missile program that will close the gap 
when completed: Polaris, Minuteman 
and long-range air-to-ground missiles— 
meanwhile stepping up our production 
of Atlas missiles to cover the current 
gap as best we can; and third, to re- 
build and modernize our Army and Ma- 
rine Corps conventional forces, to pre- 
vent the brush-fire wars that our 
capacity for nuclear retaliation is un- 
able to deter. 

These additional efforts do not in- 
volve a small sum, to be spent carelessly. 
There are other uses—schools, hospitals, 
parks and dams—to which we would 
rather devote it. But the total amount, 
I am convinced, would be less than 1 
percent of our gross national product. 
It ‘would be less than the estimated 
budget surplus. 

It is, I am convinced, an investment 
in peace that we can afford—and can- 
not avoid. 

I should think that anyone who heard 
tonight’s news to the effect that Mr. 
Khrushchev said if he could not get an 
agreement on Berlin, he would sign a 
peace treaty with East Germany, in 
which event West Berlin would be a part 
of East Germany, will consider that to be 
a crisis which the Soviet Union might 
not postpone so long. 

We cannot avoid taking these meas- 
ures any more than the average Ameri- 
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can can avoid taking out fire insurance 
on his home. We cannot be absolutely 
certain of the danger. But neither can 
we risk our future on our estimates of a 
hostile power’s strength and intentions, 
particularly when secrecy is that power’s 
dominant characteristic—and particu- 
larly in the light of our consistent history 
of underestimating Soviet strength and 
scientific progress. The chance that our 
military improvidence will invite a na- 
tional catastrophe is substantially great- 
er—many, many times greater if you 
work out the odds on an actuarial ba- 
sis—than the chance that your house or 
my house will burn down this year or 
next. But as individuals we are willing 
to pay for fire insurance—and, although 
we hope we never need it, we are surely 
equally prepared as a nation to pay every 
dollar necessary to take out this kind of 
additional insurance against a national 
catastrophe. 

I am calling, in short, for an invest- 
ment in peace. And my purpose today 
is to set forth the facts that every Ameri- 
can should have to back up this invest- 
ment. 

To the extent possible, I want to avoid 
the conflicting claims and confusion over 
dates and numbers. These largely in- 
volve differences of degree. I say only 
that the evidence is strong enough to 
indicate that we cannot be certain of our 
security in the future, any more than 
we can be certain of disaster—and if we 
are to err in an age of uncertainty, I want 
us to err on the side of security. 

Whether the missile gap—that every- 
one agrees now exists—will become crit- 
ical in 1961, 1962, or 1963—-whether dur- 
ing the critical years of the gap the 
Russian lead will be 2 to 1, 3 to 1, 
or 5 to 1—whether the gap can be 
brought to a close—by the availability 
in quantity of Polaris and Minuteman 
missiles—in 1964 or in 1965 or ever—on 
all these questions experts may sincerely 
differ. I do not challenge the accuracy 
of our intelligence reports—I do not 
charge anyone with intentionally mis- 
leading the public for purposes of decep- 
tion. For whichever figures are accu- 
rate, the point is that we are facing a 
gap on which we are gambling with our 
survival—and this year’s defense budget 
is our last real chance to do something 
about it. 

I do not want to be told either that 
we cannot afford to do what is required, 
or that our people are unwilling to do it. 
In terms of this budget’s proportion of 
our gross national product, we are not 
making nearly the defense effort today 
we were in 1953—or one-fifth the effort 
we made during World War II when we 
knew it had to be done. The Russians, 
with a far poorer standard of living, and 
desperate shortages in some consumer 
goods and housing, are 
much greater proportional effort. 

It is clear that our defense budget is 
capable of supporting new efforts by cut- 
ting waste and duplication—that our 
overall budget is capable of including 
further defense expenditures without 
causing a serious deficit—that our econ- 
omy is capable of sustaining a much 
greater defense effort—and that, if nec- 
essary, our citizens are willing to pay 
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more, in taxes and sacrifices, for our 
national security, just as they have 
before. 

Where, then, do we need the money— 
and why? To answer those questions 
requires a review of the record: 1953 was 
the critical turning point—it was a year 
of three critical turning points. In that 
year the military situation was trans- 
formed by the creation of an H-bomb 
small enough to put in the nose of a 
rocket, enabling it to destroy a wide 
enough area to compensate for what was 
then the inaccuracy of rockets. In that 
same year—if not earlier—the Soviet 
Union made a clear-cut decision to 
plunge their resources into ballistic mis- 
siles—reorganizing a new Ministry of 
Defense Production to unify research, 
development and production of mis- 
siles—and reorganizing Soviet science, 
technology and engineering. And finally, 
in that same year, the United States of 
America embarked on a policy of em- 
phasizing budgetary considerations in 
the formulation of defense goals. 

By 1954, we had good evidence of the 
rapid progress of Soviet technicians in 
these radical new weapons. By 1955, 
the Killian Committee—an official ad- 
ministration body—was ready to report 
that our rate of missile development 
must be stepped up if the Russian lead 
was not to endanger our existence in the 
sixties. By 1956, on his trip to England, 
Khrushchev was able to introduce into 
European diplomacy the threat of at- 
tack by intermediate range ballistic 
missiles. By 1957, the Russians were 
able to announce the successful testing 
of an intercontinental ballistic missile. 
Also by 1957, another administration 
committee—the Gaither Committee— 
produced another secret report with an- 
other urgent plea for more unity, more 
priority and more funds for our missile 
effort. 

But throughout this period we con- 
tinued our emphasis on budgetary lim- 
itations. An Operation Candor was 
considered, to lay bare to the public the 
facts of Soviet missile development— 
but it was rejected when “wiser coun- 
sels” prevailed, to use Robert Cutler's 
term—fearing that it might spur de- 
mands for military spending that would 
unbalance the budget. We assigned a 
“national priority” to the Atlas missile, 
finally, in 1955; but basically our sec- 
ond-strike capacity was concentrated on 
bombers carrying nuclear weapons. An 
air defense scheme was, finally, ac- 
cepted; but by the time it was well un- 
derway, it had become evident that the 
U.S.S.R. had chosen to concentrate upon 
the missiles against which our system 
would prove unavailing. 

Then, in the autumn of 1957, the So- 
viets launched the Sputniks, demon- 
strating for all the world to see their 
capabilities in the field of missiles. For 
the first time since the War of 1812, 
foreign enemy forces potentially had be- 
come a direct and unmistakable threat 
to the continental United States, to our 
homes and to our people. 

The Soviet sputniks aroused the coun- 
try. But the then Secretary of Defense 
shrugged aside the satellites, saying that 
this was merely “a neat scientific trick.” 
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One of the President’s advisers referred 
to sputnik as a “silly bauble.” The 
President himself said that his appre- 
hensions were not raised one iota.” 

There was, to be sure, a second new 
reorganization of the Pentagon. There 
were new scientific committees ap- 
pointed. But only belatedly were suff- 
cient time and attention given to our 
missile program. And even then suff- 
cient funds were not forthcoming—not 
even all of the funds appropriated by 
the Congress. 

I have briefly reviewed this period of 
time, because today time is what really 
matters. The coming missile gap is 
forecast not so much as the result of any 
technical lag as of a time lag. The 
President, I am sure, is right in saying 
our striking force is constantly devel- 
oping to meet the needs of tomorrow“ 
that “new generations of long-range 
missiles are under urgent develop- 
ment! - and that our “first Polaris mis- 
sile submarine will soon be at sea.” But 
he is talking about what we hope to have 
in the future—all of which takes time— 
and the timelag which threatens a 
critical missile gap is roughly equal to 
the timelag between the Killian report 
and the postsputnik era. 

The history of our current defense 
posture is not complete, however, with- 
out chronicling developments in United 
States and Soviet conventional forces 
over this same period. 

In 1953, both the Russians and the 
United States adopted a “new look” 
policy deemphasizing ground forces. 
Generals Zhukov and Ridgway both 
opposed these cuts in their respective 
countries; and in 1955, Zhukov, with 
Khrushchey’s help, won the battle which 
Ridgway lost. Khrushchev expanded, 
reorganized and, more importantly, mod- 
ernized and made more mobile Soviet 
ground forces and conventional weapons. 
New tactical nuclear weapons and tanks 
were added to the arsenal. A whole new 
naval fleet was developed, including the 
world’s largest submarine fleet-—much of 
it equipped with missiles. 

In the United States, the new look 
prevailed. We consistently cut the num- 
bers and strength of our ground forces— 
our Army and Marines. We consistent- 
ly failed to provide those forces with 
modern conventional weapons, with ef- 
fective, versatile firepower. And we 
particularly failed to provide the airlift 
and sealift capacity necessary to give 
those forces the swift mobility they need 
to protect our commitments around the 
world—and to give us the time we need 
to decide on the use of our nuclear re- 
taliatory power. 

But both before and after 1953 events 
have demonstrated that our nuclear re- 
taliatory power isnot enough. It cannot 
deter Communist aggression which is too 
limited to justify atomic war. It cannot 
protect uncommitted nations against a 
Communist takeover using local or guer- 
rilla forces. It cannot be used in so- 
called brush-fire peripheral wars. In 
short, it cannot prevent the Communists 
from gradually nibbling at the fringe of 
the free world’s territory and strength, 
until our security has been steadily 
eroded in piecemeal fashion—each Red 
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advance being too small to justify mas- 
sive retaliation, with all its risks. 

Small atomic weapons are not the an- 
swer, for they suffer from much the same 
handicaps as large atomic weapons. If 
we use them, the Russians use them. 
Even the smallest atomic weapon would 
unleash 100 times the destructive power 
of World War II's largest conventional 
bombs. And even the smallest atomic 
weapon today produces fission—and thus 
fallout—and thus can reduce to a com- 
plete shambles the area in which it is 
used—a friendly area presumably, in 
these limited wars. But the people 
would not regard our use of atomic weap- 
ons as a very friendly act or the resulting 
holocaust a very limited war. And as 
the enemy’s losses increase, so will its 
temptation to raise the ante to allout 
nuclear warfare first. 

In short, we need forces of an entirely 
different kind to keep the peace against 
limited aggression, and to fight it, if 
deterrence fails, without raising the con- 
flict to a disastrous pitch. 

So much for the record. The facts 
are not pleasant to record. But they are 
facts nevertheless. The President spoke 
a week ago Sunday night of our strength 
commanding the “respect of knowledge- 
able and unbiased observers.” But every 
objective committee of knowledgeable 
and unbiased observers which he has 
appointed, such as the Killian and 
Gaither Committees; or which have 
functioned independently, such as the 
Rockefeller committee; every private or 
public study; every objective inquiry by 
independent military analysts; every 
statement by Generals Gavin, Ridgway, 
Taylor, Power, Medaris and others; every 
book and article by scholars in the fleld 
all, regardless of party, have stated 
candidly and bluntly that our defense 
budget is not adequate to give us the pro- 
tection for our security or the support for 
our diplomatic objectives which we may 
well need in the near future. The con- 
clusions of every such study agreed with 
this conclusion of the Rockefeller 
Bros. report on military policy, published 
early in 1958: 

It is the judgment of the panel that pre- 
pared this report that all is not well with 
present U.S. security policies and opera- 
tions. 

We are convinced that corrective steps 
must be taken now. We believe that the 
security of the United States transcends nor- 
mal budgetary considerations and that the 
national economy can afford the necessary 
measures, 


Let me summarize our situation before 
we turn to the solutions. 

Unless immediate steps are taken, fail- 
ure to maintain our relative power of 
retaliation may in the near future expose 
the United States to a nuclear missile 
attack. Until our own mobile solid-fuel 
missiles are available in sufficient quan- 
tities to make it unwise for any enemy 
to consider an attack, we must scrape 
through with what we can most quickly 
make available. At the present time 
there are no Polaris submarines on sta- 
tion ready for an emergency. There are 
no hardened missile bases. There is no 
adequate air defense, There is no capac- 
ity for an airborne alert in anything 
like the numbers admittedly needed. 
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Our missile early warning system— 
BMEWS—is not yet completed. Our 
IRBM bases“ soft,“ immobile, and un- 
dispersed—invite surprise attack. And 
our capability for conventional war is 
insufficient to avoid the hopeless dilem- 
ma of choosing between launching a 
nuclear attack and watching aggressors 
make piecemeal conquests. 

Time is short. This situation should 
never have been permitted to arise. But 
if we move now, if we are willing to 
gamble with our money instead of our 
survival, we have, I am sure, the wit and 
resource to maintain the minimum con- 
ditions for our survival, for our alliances, 
and for the active pursuit of peace. 

This is not a call of despair. It is a 
call for action—a call based upon the 
belief that at this moment in history 
our security transcends normal budget- 
ary considerations. 

But merely calling for more funds is 
not enough. Money spent on the wrong 
systems would not only be wasteful, it 
could slow us down. Merely to criticize 
is not enough, without stating clearly 
and candidly that to correct the situa- 
tion will cost money. That money is not 
either mysteriously or easily made avail- 
able. But I have indicated that I think 
the money must and can be made avail- 
able, from elsewhere in the Pentagon, 
elsewhere in the budget, and elsewhere in 
the economy—including, if necessary, 
from additional tax revenues. 

I am suggesting, therefore, three ma- 
jor changes in the pending defense 
budget: 

First. We must provide funds to pro- 
tect our investment in SAC, as long as 
it is our chief deterrent, primarily by 
making possible an airborne alert, keep- 
ing 25 percent of our nuclear striking 
force in the air at all times, to prevent 
them from being destroyed along with 
their bases in the event of a sudden at- 
tack. The Congress cannot and should 
not order such an alert now—only the 
President has the information and re- 
sponsibility necessary to make that deci- 
sion. But no President will feel free to 
do so, in view of the enormous cost and 
the wear and tear involved, unless funds 
are provided for more flight and mainte- 
mance crews, more planes and parts, 
more tankers, and more fuel. Any por- 
tion of the money appropriated for this 
purpose not actually used for this pur- 
pose should be used to speed up con- 
struction of our new ballistic early 
warning system—so that our planes will 
be off the ground before the missiles ar- 
rive—and further to disperse our bases, 
55 reduce the chances of one paralyzing 

ow. 

Second. We must provide funds to 
step up our Polaris, Minuteman and air- 
to-ground missile development program, 
in order to hasten the day when a full, 
mobile missile force becomes our chief 
deterrent and closes any gap between 
ourselves and the Russians. In the 
meantime, we must step up our produc- 
tion of Atlas missiles to cover the cur- 
rent gap as best we can. As a power 
which will never strike first, our hopes 
for anything close to an absolute deter- 
rent must rest on missiles which come 
from hidden, moving, or invulnerable 
bases which will not be wiped out by a 
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surprise attack: Polaris missiles on 
atomic submarines, Minuteman missiles 
on moving flatcars or in underground 
complexes, or long-range air-to-ground 
missiles on slow-filying planes or launch- 
ing platforms. A retaliatory capacity 
based on adequate numbers of these 
weapons would deter any aggressor from 
launching or even threatening an at- 
tack—an attack he knew could not find 
or destroy enough of our force to pre- 
vent his own destruction. 

But long-range air-to-ground mis- 
siles and launching platforms are still 
in an early stage of development. Po- 
laris submarine goals have been consist- 
ently pushed back, with the proposed 
budget providing funds for starting only 
three. The Minuteman program like- 
wise is suffering from delay, with no real 
start on either the moving railway car 
concept or the elaborate underground 
launching facilities required. If we hope 
to close whatever missile gap exists in 
1963 or thereafter, these funds must be 
provided in 1960. 

Third. We must provide funds to aug- 
ment, modernize and provide increased 
mobility and versatility for the conven- 
tional forces and weapons of the Army 
and Marine Corps. The more difficult 
a decisive nuclear war becomes the more 
important will be the forces designed 
to oppose nonnuclear aggression. 

There are other essential needs re- 
quiring additional funds in this budget 
as well: to complete and improve our 
continental defense and warning sys- 
tems and to disperse our bases, as al- 
ready mentioned; to equip us for anti- 
submarine warfare; to restore our mer- 
chant marine; to expand our space and 
military research; and to initiate a real- 
istic fallout shelter program. 

But the three stated above are the 
most critical. Our hopes for peace—for 
disarmament—for the time when the 
money required for this effort can be 
used for more constructive and enlight- 
ened uses all over the world—depend 
upon our obtaining the deterrent 
strength to which these three categories 
are vital. That is our real goal—an end 
to war, an end to the arms race, an end 
to these vast military departments and 
expenditures. We want to show our 
greatness in peace, not in war. We 
want to demonstrate the strength of our 
ideas, not our arms. That is why, at the 
same time we prepare our deterrent, we 
must also prepare for disarmament, with 
specific, concrete plans and policies that 
will strengthen our position at the bar- 
gaining table. I shall propose some 
positive steps for peace in my second 
address this week. But to secure that 
peace, to make certain that we never in- 
vite war, to make it possible for us to 
negotiate on a basis of equality with the 
Soviet Union, we must act now to build 
our security. 

I repeat: We shall never be able to 
prove beyond all doubts that the efforts 
I have outlined are necessary for our se- 
curity. We are taking a gamble with 
our money. But the alternative is to 
gamble with our lives. 

Some say that it is deplorable that 
these facts are discussed on the Senate 
floor, I agree. It is not the discussion 
that is deplorable, however, but the facts. 
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The Russians already know these facts. 
The American people may not. The de- 
bate itself is not deplorable—it is de- 
plorable that the situation deteriorated 
to this point, where it became a matter 
for debate. In matters of this kind, the 
only wise and safe course is to leave a 
margin so large as to preclude any doubt 
or debate. 

For when we ere in doubt, our allies 
are in doubt, and our enemy is in doubt, 
and such doubts are tempting to him. 
While those doubts persist, he will want 
to push, to probe, and possibly to at- 
tack. He will not want to talk dis- 
armament. He will not want to talk 
peace at the summit. He will threaten 
as he did today. 

I urge that this Congress, before the 
President departs for the summit, 
demonstrate conclusively that we are re- 
moving those doubts, and that we are 
prepared to pay the full costs necessary 
to insure peace. Let us remember what 
Gibbon said of the Romans: 

They kept the peace—by a constant 
preparation for war; and by making clear to 
their neighbors that they were as little dis- 
posed to offer as to endure injury. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, as an 
appropriate conclusion to the fine ad- 
dress of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, I ask unanimous consent that he 
may be allowed to yield and to respond 
to questions by his colleagues, without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, Icom- 
pliment the Senator from Massachusetts 
for his able presentation of the problem. 
I think he has demonstrated in his re- 
marks an understanding of the exact 
situation in which we find ourselves. 
The problem we are faced with is an un- 
precedented one. We are not dealing 
with an ordinary weapons situation. 
We are dealing with a situation in which, 
if we err, we shall never have the oppor- 
tunity to correct our error, 

In two wars, World War I and World 
War I, this Nation had two great allies, 
time to mobilize, and space to protect us 
in that mobilization. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has put his finger exactly 
on the problem. The problem is, do we 
want to take this unnecessary risk? It 
makes little sense to argue on indefi- 
nitely about numbers, as the Senator has 
so ably pointed out. We cannot afford 
to take the gamble, because there is no 
alternative left for us if we do make a 
fatal mistake. 

I commend the distinguished junior 
Senator for his able presentation of the 
problem of general war, limited war, and 
the need for a very strong defense pos- 
ture in order to insure peace. This is 
the only real condition precedent that 
we can have to an effective disarmament 
agreement, 

Mr. KENNEDY. I recall when the 
Senator from Washington, who is Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Military 
Application of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] in June of 
1955 wrote a letter to the President of 
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the United States informing him that we 
were most concerned about the rising 
military strength of the Soviet Union, 
especially in the field of missiles. I also 
recall the speech which the Senator 
made on the floor of the Senate 3 or 4 
years ago warning the United States of 
the dangers from growing military pow- 
er in the Soviet Union. These warnings 
have been given year after year, and I 
have some recollection of the experience 
of Great Britain in the 1930’s when, de- 
spite a clear warning given by Mr. 
Churchill and others, the British Gov- 
ernment made a calculation of what the 
Germans were producing, especially in 
the air, and made a calculation of what 
the British and the French had to op- 
pose them. As we know, they guessed 
completely wrong. Now it is impossible 
to predict with any certainty what prog- 
ress the possible enemy is making. 

It was impossible for us to know what 
the Japanese were doing before Pearl 
Harbor. I was preparing, in December 
of 1941, information for the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and I recall all the 
intelligence reports which came in warn- 
ing us of impending attacks by the Jap- 
anese in French Indochina. What was 
true of the British was true of the Japa- 
nese. The Senator knows the situation 
far better than I do. 

We never calculated that the Soviet 
Union would develop the atomic bomb 
as quickly as they did, or would develop 
the hydrogen bomb as quickly as they 
did, or that they would move ahead in 
missiles as quickly as they did, or that 
they would move into space as quickly 
as they did. We have underestimated 
them on all of those occasions, and it is 
quite possible that the administration 
miscalculates today. The chances are 
that the administration does not see how 
anyone can presume that it has not cal- 
culated correctly. As the Senator quite 
appropriately suggests, a miscalculation 
in this connection might be disastrous, 
particularly in view of the fact that we 
are now on the collision course in Berlin. 

Today Mr. K. made threats as to 
what he was about to do with respect 
to Berlin. He threatened to sign a peace 
treaty with East Germany by means of 
which he would exercise military control 
over West Berlin, 

Therefore, I would say that the Sena- 
tor has been right for many years and 
the point is now it seems to be our last 
chance to redress the wrong. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts is to be particularly 
commended for pointing out the relation- 
ship of our military power to diplomacy. 
The Senator has made it quite clear that 
Mr. Khrushchev becomes more venture- 
some diplomatically as his military pow- 
er increases. This is happening, as the 
Senator so effectively pointed out once 
again today in connection with Berlin, 
at a time when we are permitting our 
military posture to be placed in the light 
of a declining power before the world. 

We should not invite diplomatic situa- 
tions that can lead to conflict. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, do I 
understand correctly that when I asked 
for leave to yield for general comment of 
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colleagues of the Senate that consent 
was granted without my losing my place 
to the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That is 
correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, just to 
correct the record if I may, the unani- 
mous consent was that the Senator was 
to yield for questions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I meant that my re- 
quest should go further than that, and 
I think it did. 

I think that it was to the effect that 
the Senator from Massachusetts should 
be able to yield for appropriate com- 
ments and questions by his colleagues. 
If I did not make that clear, then I 
certainly do not want to have any mis- 
understanding about it now. I make the 
request again on condition that I do not 
lose my place on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Reserving the right to 
object, I have no occasion to object to 
the request. I simply wanted to find out 
what the situation is so that the Senator 
can be protected. The Senator’s request 
was that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts be permitted to yield for questions. 
I have not raised any question and I do 
not intend to, so I will not object. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr, CHURCH. I want to join with 
my colleague from Massachusetts. 

I think he has tonight made a state- 
ment that could well be the Democratic 
platform for national defense. Since 
he has intimated that he plans to speak 
later this week on a program for peace, 
I can only say that I shall look forward 
to it with profound interest, for all 
America and all the world waits to hear 
of a program for peace, and if the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts can give us a 
program for peace which matches the 
program for the national defense that he 
has outlined on the floor this evening, 
he will have rendered a singular service 
to America. I wish to commend him 
highly for the great work he has done 
on the floor of the Senate tonight. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
feel that the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts has made the best bal- 
anced speech on the imbalance of our 
defense forces that I have been privi- 
leged to hear. I particularly have refer- 
ence not only to the dispassionate way 
in which he discussed the supremacy 
that is rapidly falling away from us in 
spite of our perhaps preeminence as of 
today, but also to the certainty that to- 
morrow, the next year and the next 
year after we will be a second-class 
power militarily. I think it is quite im- 
portant that the distinguished junior 
Senator from Massachusetts did not 
dwell specifically and only on the gap in 
the missile race, but also pointed out 
the imbalance in conventional warfare, 
our lack of mobility which has caused 
two Chiefs of Staff of the Army to re- 
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sign years ahead of their ordinary re- 
tirement because they felt the equip- 
ment and the transport by air and other 
facilities was not sufficient for them to 
carry out the mission assigned to them 
and their responsibilities. 

Certainly what the Senator has men- 
tioned with respect to the impending 
crisis of Berlin points up what many of 
us have long been concerned with in 
respect to the deterioration of our sup- 
ply of conventional weapons to win a 
brush war or a local conflict, which 
these great generals have said is likely 
to be 80 percent of our exposure to ac- 
tual conflict. The Senator knows we 
have less than 30 planes in the 480 
MATS fleet that can fly over an ocean 
nonstop. If we lose our island bases we 
are land bound, and in the event of an 
attack we would lose these island land- 
ing fields and refueling bases through 
submarine attack or other cause, even 
sabotage. 

So I compliment the distinguished 
Senator on the excellent warning he has 
given us. The Senator will remember, 
because he was in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as I was, that in 1949 our 
administration—and this is not poli- 
tics—under the misguided policy of a 
misguided Secretary of Defense, de- 
stroyed our air force, cut back on our 
air power, and reduced our military 
forces, and when Korea hit, we were 
stripped of everything except occupa- 
tional troops and very few other troops. 
We had no Air Force left whatsoever to 
thrust our power in the stopping of the 
invasion of South Korea. This is not 
politics. This is the duty of the United 
States; and had the parties in the Sen- 
ate in 1949 supported the position which 
certain members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives took, which the Senator from 
Massachusetts took, and which I as a 
member of the House took, voting more 
money for air power, we would have had 
a different position in Korea. When 
the warning is given in the greatest 
deliberative body in the world, as the 
Senator has given it to us tonight, it is 
time to pay more attention to it than to 
say, “This is politics in an election 
year.” This is a clarion warning which 
had better be heard if we are to remain 
a first-class power. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has commented on 
conventional forces, because it is likely 
that, with the increasing terror of weap- 
ons, the question will be asked, What 
is the use of our creating additional new 
weapons which the Defense Department 
would dislike initiating in order to pro- 
tect a given area?” What is the use of 
having a weapon which is like poison 
gas if we are able to achieve a balance? 
In other words, if the administration is 
correct, and our balance is satisfactory, 
we have possibly the same kind of situ- 
ation that we had during the Second 
World War in regard to poison gas on 
both sides. We would then use less 
dangerous weapons; and it is with re- 
spect to those particular weapons that 
we have had the most severe attrition. 
I believe the point the Senator has made 
is extremely important. 

1 MONRONET. Will the Senator 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. MONRONEY. We lack the ca- 
pacity to move a contemporarily equip- 
ped army by airlift into a troubled area 
such as Berlin or a backward area to 
stabilize conditions before war breaks 
out. We have seen our ground forces 
cut so greatly and our airlift allowed to 
fall into obsolescence to the point that 
the only response we have to a situation 
like that is to drop the big bomb or to 
fire the big missile and start the very 
war we hope, by proper preparation and 
proper strength in all sectors and all 
sections of our defense, could be avoided. 
We lack nothing except the capacity to 
have the type of weapon that we might 
need, and that type of weapon should 
be something to deal with the crisis 
short of nuclear war. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to join my 
colleagues in their commendation of the 
excellent address which my good friend 
from Massachusetts has just made. 
This is the second time in 3 weeks that 
a debate has taken place on the floor of 
the Senate on the subject of defense, 
during which Senator after Senator has 
pointed out his agreement with the the- 
sis laid down tonight by the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, It is true, as 
he says, that we cannot afford to take 
a chance. It is true, as he says, that we 
are weak in many of the aspects of de- 
fense where we need to be strong. This 
issue will not die. It cannot be swept 
under the rug. It must not be swept 
under the rug. I note the heartening 
response of conservative businessmen 
like Mr. Thomas Watson and Mr. 
Sprague, who are joining in the cries of 
alarm at the apathy with which the ad- 
ministration confronts this important 
issue. I think the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has rendered a distinguished 
and very important public service in 
again calling this matter to the atten- 
tion of his colleagues in the able, bril- 
liant, concisely analytical way in which 
he has stated the case. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am very sorry that I missed most of my 
friend’s debate on this subject. As he 
knows, it is a subject which is very 
close to my heart. I am sorry I did 
not know he had the floor or I would 
have been present to hear the entire 
presentation. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts touched on the 
general subject of defense. Am I cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Did the Senator 
touch in any way on the aspects of the 
cold war? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, only as defense 
relates to the cold war and the general 
thesis that military power is an ingredi- 
ent of successful negotiation. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I was coming to 
that, because I did hear the Senator 
quote Gibbon, which is almost precisely 
the Mahan theory, with which he is very 
well acquainted, Would not the Sena- 
tor agree that one of the necessary in- 
gredients in a victory over our enemy 
would be a national decision to win the 
cold war? And when I say “national,” 
I do not mean “administration.” I mean 
a decision by both parties, subscribed to 
by the American people, that we will 
quit compromising in order to avoid pos- 
sible war; that we will admit that in 
order to win this we might some day 
have to run the risk of war. 

Would the Senator agree with that 
thesis? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am not sure, un- 
less the Senator would spell it out a little 
more. I might agree with it, but I do 
not know what he means by “end the 
cold war” in that phrase. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I said “win,” not 
“end”; that we would “win the cold 
war.” 

But what I am getting at, in my opin- 
ion—and it is only the opinion of one— 
is that immediately after World War II 
we in this country started a period of 
compromise with other countries, in the 
course of which it has grown increas- 
ingly obvious to me that we would rather 
compromise, we woulld rather try to 
reach decisions at summits that would 
never mean victories for us or for peace; 
that we would rather do that than run 
the risk of eventually deciding this on 
the field of battle, if that be necessary. 
I am not advocating war, but I am sug- 
gesting to the Senator that in any deci- 
sions we make relative to conclusion of 
the cold war, or a hot war, that we 
must recognize that there is the danger 
of war. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; but I think that 
as the Senator explains his position, I 
become less and less in agreement with 
it. Perhaps he would explain it some 
more. I think the thesis the Senator 
suggests is that the United States should 
win the cold war, and in order to win the 
cold war you have to impose your will 
and your judgment upon your adversary, 
rather than attempt to exist with him. 
I am not prepared to say that we should 
take those steps that would be necessary 
to impose our will upon the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese, because quite obviously 
that is thinking war would be inevitable. 
And it may come finally to that, as the 
Senator says. But I am more ready to 
see if it is possible for us to coexist than 
Iam to attempt to enforce our will upon 
them. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think the Sen- 
ator misunderstands, and if he does, I 
am sure it is my fault, with my inability 
to explain, What I was trying to get 
from the Sentor is, does he believe that 
a continuance of weakness on the part 
of the United States, as we try to reach 
these decisions of peace by giving in, is 
preferable to a decision that we will face 
= to a matter of strength if we have to 

0 80. 

In other words, if we are going to lose 
our freedoms by giving them away, in, 
for instance, the discussions on disar- 
mament and the discussions on nuclear 
testing—which would work, in my opin- 
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ion, only to the advantage of the Soviet 
if we would eventually lose our free- 
doms, would the Senator say that his 
thesis of foreign policy would contain a 
little stronger indication of strength if 
we face up to our problems around the 
world? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The difficulty in car- 
rying on this discussion with my friend 
the Senator from Arizona is in these 
phrases he uses, A little more strength,” 
and soon. Icannot say that the Senator 
and I agree. It is hard to carry on a dis- 
cussion until all these terms are defined. 
I do not know what is meant by “a little 
more strength,” or “a little weakness.” I 
think my friend assumes more than I 
can. What I say is that we should be 
militarily strong. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think the Sen- 
ator answers my question, and I will go 
to the next one, because I do not want 
to delay him. I know he has been on 
his feet a long time. He mentioned at 
the close of his address a statement of 
Gibbon. I cannot quote it exactly, but 
I believe it related to maintaining 
strength of arms. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I said they kept 
peace by constant preparation for war. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That, of course, 
is the Mahan theory, developed by Cap- 
tain Mahan, the theory which enabled 
Great Britain for a period of nearly 200 
years to maintain a fairly good sem- 
blance of peace around the world. And 
it has enabled the United States, ever 
since World War II, to maintain peace 
in this world by its mastery of the air. 

Gibbon mentioned another thing in 
his wonderful work that I wanted to 
touch on. He mentioned, as I recall, 
some five or six reasons for the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire. If I 
recall correctly, the first one was the 
lowering morals of the people; and, he 
went on to describe, among others, the 
breaking up of the family and the home. 

I know that the Senator might find it 
difficult to relate this to what I was talk- 
ing about. But I recall a speech he made 
in Los Angeles in which he said the 
American people are becoming soft. 
Does not the Senator feel that this is a 
very important problem that we have, 
and that it is related to our whole de- 
fense picture? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, I did mention 
that in my Los Angeles speech. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The reason I 
asked that question is that I am in agree- 
ment with the Senator’s insistence on a 
strong military, and I will do everything 
in my power to see that it is maintained 
at the proper level. But I want to goa 
step further. I do not think it does us 
much good to have a strong military if, 
at the same time, we are contributing to 
the lowering of the strength of the Amer- 
ican people by advocating domestic 
policies that interfere more and more 
with the daily lives of the people, in tak- 
ing away the powers of the States and 
transplanting them here to Washington. 

So I am hopeful that the Senator, in 
the application of his brilliant mind and 
in his overall study, will recognize not 
only the matter of the muscle of military 
hardware but the factor of the morals of 
the American people; that while it is 
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necessary to maintain the military 
muscle, it is also necessary to recognize 
that the morals of the people must be 
maintained. And I might suggest to the 
Senator that as he applies his thoughts 
to this subject, he might think of the 
wisdom of the Founding Fathers who 
applied it throughout the States and not 
alone to the Federal Government. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his comments very much. I 
think he led us into an interesting jour- 
ney. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let me say first that the 
Senator has made a brilliant address, 
which indicates great familiarity with 
this very difficult problem. There have 
been a number of such addresses touch- 
ing upon the position of the United 
States in meeting situations less than 
nuclear or total warfare. And these 
suggestions have been made, including 
that of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
turning in part upon the necessity for 
having such additional weapons as may 
be needed to keep the United States 
strong. All of us are for that. 

May I ask the Senator, then, whether 
or not he would think well of the sug- 
gestion that he and other members of 
the majority party who have ideas re- 
garding the position of the United 
States, other than those espoused by 
the administration, meet together and 
make a series of specific proposals 
to the Armed Services Committee, speci- 
fying precisely what it is they wish in 
the form of additions to our national 
defense and, with their two-thirds ma- 
jority in both Houses, thus enable us to 
get this issue on the floor of both Houses, 
in a great debate—if we want to call it 
that—and then determine precisely what 
state of defense the American people 
need? 

Would the Senator embrace the sug- 
gestion that, in addition to enlightening 
and able speeches, specific proposals 
be presented to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, discussed by them, and reported 
to the Senate so that such proposals 
may be acted upon in this year 1960? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should like to say 
that the Senator 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, before 
the Senator replies, may I make a further 
inquiry? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. ENGLE. I am very much inter- 
ested to observe that our Republican 
friends seem very much perturbed about 
the speech the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has made, as they were about the 
preceding speech made by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SyminctTon], which 
they undertook to answer through the 
minority leader. 

I suggest to my friend from Massa- 
chusetts, who has made a very able 
presentation, that in part the question 
asked by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr], has already been 
answered by the Senator from Missouri, 
who in a speech on the floor of the 
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Senate, gave ten specific points that he 
recommended the administration under- 
take as a means of improving the defense 
posture of this country. 

Now that our friend from Pennsyl- 
vania would like to have more sugges- 
tions, I suppose we can come along with 
those, too. However, I should like to 
observe, in complimenting my friend 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts on his very fine speech, 
that we on this side of the aisle seem 
to be very much in agreement indeed 
with respect to some of the specific 
things he mentioned in his speech and 
which have been mentioned time and 
time again. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts permit me 
to make a mild correction in the state- 
ment of my friend from California? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is my understanding 
that the 10 statements made by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri were offered by him, 
in his words, as statements of fact, and 
that the actual recommendations were 
somewhat less in number, namely, two 
or three. I am not proposing that we 
make more recommendations. I am 
proposing that if legislation is needed, 
the majority party has the votes to pass 
it. I suggest, without a political under- 
tone, that, as a result of that presenta- 
tion, I may well be convinced, as other 
Senators on this side of the aisle may 
also be convinced, that we do need, in 
fact, additional weaponry. If we were 
to discuss the Polaris submarine, I would 
say that we would be in an area where 
I could go along. However, I would 
suggest that we do it in the realm of leg- 
islation and in the realm of action. I 
propose that to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, not as a Republican Sen- 
ator—as the Democratic Senator from 
California has stated—but to bring to a 
point the need for a decision by the leg- 
islature if Senators feel that such a de- 
cision is desirable in the interest of the 
security of the Republic. 

Does the Senator agree with me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand what 
the Senator has in mind. I should like 
to ask him whether he shares the con- 
cern that the present military posture 
of the United States vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union’s position is such that more should 
be done in the field of missiles, sub- 
marines, ballistic warning systems, and 
strengthening of our conventional 
forces? Does he feel that more should 
be done than the budget has recom- 
mended? 

Mr. SCOTT. I feel that the ques- 
tion of our defense is always a matter of 
alertness, and that there is always the 
question whether perhaps more could be 
done than the Executive has suggested, 
but after debate the legislature should 
determine whether we need additional 
weaponry. As an illustration I pointed 
to the Polaris submarine. I am not dis- 
agreeing with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. What we need is more than 
these able and intelligent and informa- 
tive speeches that we have been hearing, 

Mr. KENNEDY. I know that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] has 
made good suggestions, In my speech I 
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made three suggestions. I am sure that 
other things could be done also. How- 
ever, I attempted to put priority on three 
suggestions. Perhaps the Senator does 
not agree with the form in which I made 
them. Let me try to summarize what 
I said by stating that I do not believe 
that the United States is building up its 
missiles fast enough. I believe we should 
have more Polaris submarines. I believe 
that we should provide at least a standby 
for an air alert. I believe we should de- 
velop a missile warning system. I can- 
not find any stronger words than I have 
used to say how vitally important I feel 
it is to do these things 

Of course, every Senator must reach 
his own judgment in these matters. The 
Armed Services Committee must reach 
its judgment. If I do not believe that 
the amount they recommended is suffi- 
cient, I will vote for a larger amount. If 
I feel that the amount they report in 
five or six categories is not enough, I may 
not vote for it. Every Senator can make 
up his own mind, of course. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the Senator agree 
that there is need for action in the legis- 
lative field, and that, by debate, there is 
a need to determine the degree of action 
which may be needed? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I hope we are stimu- 
lating 

Mr. SCOTT. With respect to any sit- 
uation pertaining to the defense of the 
United States, that is. 

Mr. KENNEDY I hope that we are 
stimulating some action by this discus- 
sion. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has clarified the subject 
of national defense in a courageous man- 
ner which I believe challenges his col- 
leagues to think in terms of an approach 
which is not partisan in the appraisal 
of our national security. 

I would add no tinge of partisanship; 
I ask the Senator from Massachusetts, 
however, if there is an element of agree- 
ment in his mind with the remarks made 
recently by the Hon. Cart Vinson, chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee of 
the House of Representatives, that 
moneys appropriated by the Congress for 
specific purposes had for all intents and 
purposes been overruled by item or spe- 
cific veto power of the President of the 
United States? And would not my friend 
agree that Congress has found in some 
instances that funds have been withheld 
from definite defense programs for 
which they were to be expended? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Would you not fur- 
ther agree that there is truth in the 
rather apt language used by the veteran 
Representative [Mr. Vinson] when the 
Georgian paraphrased the marriage 
vows, “What Congress has put together, 
let no executive department put asun- 
der.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think it is. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Again I compli- 
ment the Senator from Massachusetts. 
He has performed a real service by his 
factual and forthright address. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I thank my colleague 
from West Virginia and I am delighted 
that the Senator from Oklahoma in his 
suggestion reminded us of 1949. It is 
certain that this is a subject on which 
there should be no partisanship. We 
can point to clear failures in our own 
Democratic action in 1949, when money 
was impounded. Therefore, we are not 
in a position to attempt to exploit this 
matter in a partisan way. However, 
after 3 or 4 years of steady demonstra- 
tion of how alarming the situation is, it 
is about time that the administration 
and Congress should move in this area. 
I do not see how we can have any clearer 
warning that we are moving into the po- 
sition of a secondary power than when 
we consider the area of Berlin. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to say that I have listened with 
great interest to the speech of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts. 
He knows I believe in his patriotism and 
objectivity. He has tried to narrow the 
issues in the field of defense and to make 
specific recommendations. 

Speaking for myself, I cannot find 
great fault in the recommendations he 
has made. 

If the facts demand, I would rather 
vote on the side of security, even if it 
means spending more money, than to 
take a risk, 

However, if we are to spend more 
money, we must first get the money. I 
must say with all due respect to my col- 
leagues on the majority side of the 
aisle, they will not give up anything to 
spend money on defense. If you insist 
on spending larger sums on every Fed- 
eral program, we must vote more taxes 
for defense. I wonder if my friend would 
be willing to vote more taxes for defense. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I tried to say in my 
speech that I voted against the tax cut 
in 1947-48 for a comparable reason. I 
am delighted to vote for increased taxes 
if whatever surplus we have now is not 
sufficient to pay for what I think should 
be done. 

I do not know where it will all end. 
I cannot give a precise answer with re- 
spect to a definite amount which should 
be made available to do these things. I 
will vote whatever increase in taxes is 
necessary to do these things. 

Mr. COOPER. I find that my col- 
leagues on the majority side of the aisle 
want all things. They want to spend 
more money for every program as well 
as defense, I say again that if we are 
to spend more for defense, we should 
cut back some of the other expenditures, 
or else increase taxes. 

I wish to make a further comment. I 
am a Republican and I sit on the other 
side of the aisle. Yet I do not feel con- 
tent about our defenses. I am willing 
to vote for larger appropriation for de- 
defense, and for whatever measures are 
necessary to provide the funds, even 
higher taxes, but my confidence in the 
defense speeches made on the majority 
side is lessened by their obvious political 
tone. I know, as the Senator knows that 
in an election year you cannot keep a 
complex issue such as defense out of 
politics because it is a political issue, as 
well as basic to security and peace. 
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I do not object to this. What I object 
to is the statement that defense is above 
politics, followed always by the implica- 
tion that this administration is respon- 
sible for any lag in defense. 

To be fair about the situation and to 
give it proper balance, I think the Sen- 
ator would admit that prior to this ad- 
ministration there was no missile pro- 
gram; prior to this administration there 
was no Polaris; prior to this administra- 
tion there were no intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles or intermediate-range bal- 
listie missiles; prior to this administra- 
tion we had little strength and fire power 
in our conventional forces. The total 
may not be all we need for the future 
but to be just, fair, and honorable, we 
should place these facts in the RECORD 
for the American people to read. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator in- 
cluded seven or eight so-called facts in 
the Recorp, some of which are facts and 
some of which are opinions. 

Mr. COOPER. Can the Senator tell 
me which one is not a fact? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator said 
there were little or no conventional 
forces. 

Mr. COOPER. I said we had little 
strength in conventional forces prior to 
this administration. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I agree with the 
Senator that we may have had a rather 
limited missile program before this ad- 
ministration. The question now really 
does not revolve upon whatever mistakes 
the Democrats may have made. The 
question really is whether we want to put 
this issue on a political basis. Since the 
end of the Korean war, have we really 
made as great an effort as the situation 
demanded? 

I am sure there were many shortcom- 
ings. I myself have disagreed with the 
Senator from Oklahoma and his dis- 
agreement with the policy of 1949. I 
think we all agree that that was a great 
mistake. If it did not bring on the Ko- 
rean war, it made it more difficult to win, 
and we have all said that. 

However, the question is really wheth- 
er, in the last 7 or 8 years or since the 
end of the Korean war, we have done 
what was needed to be done during this 
administration’s period of responsibility 
to meet its responsibilities instead of 
merely saying what we did wrong when 
we were in office. 

The problem must be solved correctly. 
The question is whether we have done 
what reasonable people say needs to be 
done. 

I do not think we can follow the suc- 
cession of reports from the Gaither re- 
port and the Killian report and say that 
we have done what should have been 
done and needed to be done. 

I recall the fight in 1953 when the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. JoHNsoNn] and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
fought to add $5 million to the Air Force 
appropriations. I conducted the fight to 
add additional forces. The former Sen- 
ator from Michigan, Mr. Ferguson, was 
controlling the discussion that year. 

What I am now saying is that 1960 is 
the year for us to do something about 
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these mistakes. What good is it now to 
say what mistakes we made or what mis- 
takes were made by the Republicans? 
The question now is, Are we prepared, 
as I think most members of the Demo- 
cratic Party are, to do more this year? 
That is really the question. 

Mr. COOPER. My remarks were not 
directed to the Senator, because I think 
the Senator has been objective, and has 
made specific recommendations. I made 
the point that when it is said that de- 
fense speeches are not political, they 
end up usually as an attack upon the 
policies of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. If there is a lag in our defense, 
it grows from previous administrations. 
But, I say to the Senator that as far as 
his recommendations are concerned, I 
find myself much in accord with them. 
I will support them in the main. 

Mr, KENNEDY. The Senator is 
highly regarded on both sides of the 
aisle. Even though it is difficult to do, 
I was attempting to keep these issues in 
perspective, as the Senator suggested. 
The question is what action we can take 
in the next 2 or 3 months on both sides 
to make up for the mistakes that both 
sides have made since 1945. 

(At this point, at 12 o’clock midnight 
on Monday, February 29, 1960, with the 
Senate still in session, the printing of 
its proceedings in the RECORD was sus- 
pended, and will be continued in tomor- 
row’s RECORD.) 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate February 29 (legislative day of 
February 15), 1960: 

U.S. MARSHAL 

Gilbert B. Scheller, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Illinois 
for a term of 4 years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 29, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 34: 14: Depart from evil, and do 
good; seek peace, and pursue it. 

O Thou who art man’s greatest friend, 
we earnestly beseech Thee to instill with- 
in our hearts a deeper longing for peace 
and good will among all the divided 
classes and embittered members of the 
human family. 

We penitently confess that again and 
again we have allowed the ties of frater- 
nity to be broken and those whom we 
might have helped have been compelled 
to carry on in the loneliness of their own 
souls with none to comfort and sustain 
them, 

Grant that we may be more apprecia- 
tive and grateful for our friends who 
mean so much to us and upon whom we 
can always count for encouragement and 
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guidance when we are downcast and be- 
wildered and tempted to give up. 

Show us how we may strengthen the 
bonds of brotherhood and help men 
everywhere to reach those heights of 
happiness and hope which otherwise 
would be impossible. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 25, 1960, was read 
and approved. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE LOWN 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
463), as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to Mrs. Charlotte Lown, widow 
of Officer Keith Lown, late an employee 
of the Capitol Police Force, an amount 
equal to six months’ salary at the rate he 
was receiving at the time of his death and 
an additional amount not to exceed $350 to- 
ward defraying the funeral expenses of said 
Keith Lown. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL COPTES OF HEARINGS 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS HELD BY COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of House Con- 
current Resolution 586. 

The Clerk read the House concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary one thousand additional copies of 
the hearing on civil rights held by that 
committee during the first session of the 
Eighty-sixth Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE LATE HONORABLE WILLIAM 
JOHN BULOW 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
from South Dakota? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to advise the House of the pass- 
ing of one of South Dakota’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens, Senator William 
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John Bulow, on Friday, February 26, at 
his home here in Washington. 

Bill Bulow, as he was known by his 
countless friends, was elected Governor 
of South Dakota in 1926, the second 
Democrat Governor in the history of the 
State to that date, after 14 successive 
Republican administrations. He won 
the loyalty and respect of South Dako- 
tans for his conservative philosophy of 
government, and was reelected Governor 
in 1928. Following his two successful 
terms in the State House, he was sent to 
Washington to serve in the United States 
Senate from 1931 to 1943. 

As the other body opens its round-the- 
clock talkathon today, it might be well 
to remember one of the stories told about 
Bill Bulow. He often remarked that 
legislation was decided in committee, 
and not on the Senate floor. When 
asked why he had not made a single 
speech on the floor during his first 2 
years in the Senate, he replied: 

When I was a boy, I had a hound dog that 
spent the best hours of his night life howl- 
ing at the moon. The moon didn’t seem to 
pay much attention to him, but he prob- 
ably thought he was doing a great service. 
Most speeches in Congress accomplish about 
as much as that hound dog’s barking. 


I know my colleagues in the House 
join in extending our heartfelt sympathy 
to Mrs, Bulow and his children. 


WALTER REUTHER 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the gentleman now 
in the chair, our majority leader, asked 
me if I did not think that Walter Reu- 
ther was a good American. 

Maybe somebody had doubts as to the 
opinion I expressed. So I read the book 
of Robert Kennedy, “The Enemy With- 
in,” and from it I shall attempt to show 
later today that even Mr. Kennedy, 
whom I greatly admire and respect, from 
what he said, does not think that Wal- 
ter Reuther is a good American. 


HELPING CASTRO 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, among other things the foreign 
aid bill requires the Secretary of State 
to be responsible for those who will re- 
ceive foreign military aid. In this con- 
nection, one Fidel Castro received last 
year $543,000 of military aid and this 
year is scheduled to receive another 
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quarter of a million dollars. His business 
is revolution. He does not have sense 
enough to run a government. His stock 
in trade is making tirades against the 
American people, voting with the Com- 
munists in the United Nations, and oth- 
er things against America. How long 
will it take the State Department to wise 
up against one Fidel “I Hate America” 
Castro? He hates us like the Devil hates 
holy water. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
editorial on this subject: 

HELPING CASTRO 

While Fidel Castro has been seizing US. 
property, imprisoning American citizens and 
voting with the Red bloc in the United 
Nations, he has been receiving military aid 
from the United States. 

Hard as it is to believe, this is a fact. 
Senator GEORGE AIKEN (Republican of Ver- 
mont) made the amazing discovery last 
week that Cuba received $543,000 in mili- 
tary assistance in 1959, Furthermore, Cuba 
is scheduled to receive another quarter of a 
million dollars by June 30 of this year. The 
money is for training of Cubans at US. 
military centers, and for military equip- 
ment. 

The New York Times reports that the view 
on Capitol Hill is that “the State Department 
has only itself to blame for this situation.” 
Congress stipulated in last year’s mutual 
security bill that the Secretary of State 
“shall be responsible’ for determining 
whether a country should get military aid. 

For the State Department to continue 
military aid to the pro-Communist Govern- 
ment of Cuba is outrageous. Why, we won- 
der, is it that time and again the State De- 
partment acts in ways hurtful to U.S. inter- 
ests? Only a few days ago it committed 
another outrage by intervening in the Caryl 
Chessman case. Has the Department more 
than its fair share of stupid people? Or 
have some officials of the State Department 
secret sympathies for leftist regimes? 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1960 


Mr, THOMAS. Mr. Speaker I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10743) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, and for other 
purposes; and, pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 
and myself, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 10743, with 
Mr. TRIMBLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, there are some 60 or 65 
items in this bill which covers practically 
all the departments and a good many of 
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the independent agencies. The total 
budget estimate in round figures was 
$1,008 million. If you will turn to the 
committee report, and I may say I think 
our able clerks did a good job on the 
report because it is quite full and under- 
standable, it shows that about $779 mil- 
lion was deleted from the budget. There 
are two big items here and those two 
items compose about 90 percent of the 
cuts. Bear in mind that this is a sup- 
plemental bill covering about 4 or 4½ 
months of the remaining time in the fis- 
cal year which ends, as you well know, 
on June 30 of this year. So keep in 
mind that this is a supplemental appro- 
priation bill, and a good many items 
have heretofore been passed upon by the 
Congress in the regular appropriation 
bills for the fiscal year 1960, most of 
which you passed some time last July 
and August. I might say there is a re- 
quest here, and in round figures again, 
for 3,800 new employees, 2,300 of them 
being mostly for one agency, namely, the 
Post Office Department. They were re- 
duced about 20 percent. The overall 
reduction in new employment will aver- 
age, perhaps, 30 percent to 32 percent. 
The committee has given this bill a great 
deal of study and a great deal of con- 
sideration. I do not think there is one 
grain of partisanship in the bill on either 
side of the aisle. The committee worked 
together harmoniously and not at any 
time was any partisanship injected into 
our deliberations. 

Mr: Chairman, I think that covers the 
big points in the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This is a supplemental 
or deficiency appropriation bill, and I 
notice $750,000 for administration of the 
public debt. Will the gentleman briefly 
explain why there should be $750,00C in- 
crease in administering the public debt? 

Mr. THOMAS. To be exact about it, 
there is not one penny there for admin- 
istrative costs, in other words, for jobs 
and salaries. What it amounts to is an 
increase in fees. Most of it goes to the 
banks for paying off this type of bond, 
or transferring anotner type of bond for 
this particular bond and so on, and the 
general cost is about 124% or 13% cents 
per transaction. 

Mr. GROSS. So there is no increase 
in the personnel in the Bureau of Public 
Debt? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct, there 
is no increase whatsoever. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, can the gentleman tell us 
where we will find the item in the ap- 
propriation bill under the heading of 
State Department, which provides for 
the Ambassador in the new post at 
Katmandu, Nepal? 

Mr. THOMAS. That was cut rather 
severely, I will say to the gentleman. 
Does the gentleman want to know the 
page number? 

Mr. GROSS. I wanted to know out 
of which one of these funds in the De- 
partment of State that could be paid. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Turn to page 15 of 
the bill, “Administration of foreign af- 
fairs, salaries and expenses.” 

The amount is on page 15, line 5. 

Mr. GROSS. That is contained in 
the $210,000. 

Now, is it not a fact, according to your 
hearings, that the State Department 
went ahead and established this agency 
without any appropriation from Con- 
gress or any authorization to do so on 
the part of Congress? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Roongey] brought 
that out very clearly. 

Mr. GROSS. My question is, Why 
did you appropriate anything? When 
are we going to say to the State Depart- 
ment that it ought to have some respect 
for the Appropriations Committee of the 
House and the Congress of the country? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the question 
is very timely, but if you had heard the 
examination given by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] of 
those witnesses, it was very firm, al- 
though very courteous. 

Mr. GROSS. I have read the hear- 
ings, but I have found no answer to the 
question, Where did the State Depart- 
ment get the money to set up this 
Ambassador?” 

Mr. THOMAS. I think they had a lot 
of money for that purpose in a bill. 

Mr.GROSS. But they did not answer 
it in the record of your hearings. 

Mr. THOMAS. No. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas IMr. THOMAS] 
has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mittee has before it, as has already 
been explained by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Tuomas], the 
second supplemental appropriations bill 
for 1960. 

The funds appropriated in this bill 
are funds requested by the various de- 
partments, agencies, and independent of- 
fices of the Government to provide for 
the continued operation of those depart- 
ments, agencies, and offices during the 
remaining months of the current fiscal 
year. Many of the items included in this 
bill are mandatory, representing wage 
board increases for employees, funds for 
forest fire fighting, and so forth. 

Other items are intended to imple- 
ment legislation enacted by the Congress 
during the last year and which were not 
provided for in the regular bills. All of 
the items in this bill are therefore of an 
emergency nature. 

As the distinguished chairman of our 
subcommittee pointed out in his remarks, 
the total funds requested by the different 
agencies of the Government amounted to 
more than $1 billion—to be exact, $1,- 
082,000,364. The subcommittee reduced 
those estimates and cut out approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the total requested. 

The bill before you for consideration 
today carries only $249,195,864. 

A substantial part of the total cut 
came out of one item and resulted from 
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the decision of the committee to deny 
the request of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for $675 million to restore 
impaired capital. I think the Commit- 
tee today is entitled to know why our 
subcommittee knocked out an entire re- 
quest amounting to $675 million, and 
there is a very simple answer and 
explanation. 

The officials of the corporation testi- 
fied that they had on hand funds at 
the conclusion of the last calendar year, 
December 31, 1959, amounting to $2.3 
billion; and that, according to their 
best estimates at the time, they would 
wind up the current fiscal year with 
available funds unused amounting to 
$441 million. They did not testify that 
they expected to spend this $675 million 
that they were asking be appropriated, 
but they said they would like to have 
it as an additional cushion to take care 
of unforeseeable obligations that might 
have to be taken care of before the end 
of the year. Considering the fact that 
we were a deficiency subcommittee han- 
dling emergency programs, and con- 
sidering the fact that the regular sub- 
committee that handles funds for the 
Department of Agriculture is now sitting 
and certainly should be able to take care 
of any circumstances that would arise 
which would eliminate or reduce the 
$441 million of unused capital which 
they expect to carry over into fiscal year 
1961, our subcommittee felt that we 
properly might deny these funds and let 
the matter be handled by the regular 
committee in the bill which will be on 
the floor certainly before the expiration 
of this current fiscal year. in 
brief, is our explanation for the sub- 
stantial cut which appears in this one 
item of the bill. 
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There are other cuts scattered 
throughout the bill which will be appar- 
ent from a reading of the report which 
accompanies the bill before you for con- 
sideration today. 

There is one subject I would like to 
discuss briefly, and that is the request for 
funds by the Office of Education. If my 
mail is typical, there is considerable in- 
terest in the operation of the National 
Defense Education Act throughout the 
country. I receive letters from high 
school students who have learned from 
the press and otherwise that the Fed- 
eral Government is now providing money 
for college scholarships, Public school 
teachers are also interested in taking 
advantage of the opportunities provided 
by this bill to attend institutes and oth- 
erwise improve their teaching qualifica- 
tions by participating in programs fi- 
nanced under this act. Parents, of 
course, are interested in it because they 
have their children to educate; and peo- 
ple throughout the country who are in- 
terested in the status and the condition 
of our public school system are inter- 
ested in how this fund has been admin- 
istered and how the program is being 
operated. 

Because of all this interest I think I 
shall put in the Record as a part of my 
remarks several tables furnished the 
subcommittee by the Office of Education 
and read into the Recorp a few of the 
comments made by the Commissioner of 
Education and his associates who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee in sup- 
port of their request for $9,700,000 in 
additional funds for the remaining 
months of this current fiscal year. As 
a beginning point I shall insert a table 
which outlines the entire program by 
objects and financing, as follows: 


DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL Activities 
Program and financing 


Pro by activities: 
T Student loans: 
a) Contributions to Joan funds 
) Loans 


to educational institutions 
2. Science, mathematics, and foreign language instruction: 
(a) ‘Acquisition of equipment and minor remodeling: 


® Grants to States. sneennamen nmam m 58, 988, 
000, 
) Grants to States for supervision 2998 
3. National defense fellowships. -... 12, 800, 
4. Guidance, counseling, and testing: 

a) G 15, 000, 
) Institutes for counseling personnel 5, 480, 

5. Advanced training in foreign areas and languages: 
OR üßß .üüũé!! : — 3, 050, 
Institutes for language teachers 3, 1700, 
Cc) Research ñ —ꝓNꝓ A—jů—ů—3ßv‚j 2 4, 000, 
6. Educational media research. 3, 5 0 


7. Grants to States for area vocational programs 


8. Grants to States for statistical services 
Total program (costs, obligations) 


sane — n = nen -nane 2m 


1960, 
ent. 
available 


5 
85 
85 
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As all of the Members of Congress 
know, but unfortunately many of our 
constituents do not know, the National 
Defense Education Act provides for Fed- 
eral contributions to the capital of stu- 
dent loan funds established by institu- 
tions of higher education. The act does 
not provide, as apparently many people 
believe, for direct loans from the Federal 


Government. Students seeking loans 
should, therefore, apply to the institu- 
tions they wish to attend. The Federal 
funds merely supplement student loan 
funds maintained by the participating 
institutions. The Federal contribution 
to any single institution for any fiscal 
year cannot exceed $250,000, but under 
certain circumstances an institution may 
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borrow Federal funds to finance its share, 
which is 10 percent, of the capital con- 
tribution to its own student loan fund. 

A student borrower is limited to $1,000 
for any fiscal year with a maximum total 
of $5,000 over the duration of the pro- 
gram. The student pays interest on the 
unpaid balance of his loan at the rate of 
3 percent a year with a repayment period 
of 10 years. Liability for repayment will 
be canceled upon the death or total and 
permanent disability of the borrower. A 
maximum of 50 percent of the loan may 
be canceled for service as a full-time 
teacher in a public elementary or second- 
ary school, at the rate of 10 percent for 
each year of such service. 

In fiscal 1959, the first year of the na- 
tional defense student loan program, a 
total of $30.5 million in Federal funds 
was distributed to 1,197 institutions. To 
this the institutions added approximately 
$3.4 million of their own funds to meet 
their 10 percent participation require- 
ment. 

Because $24.5 million of the 1959 ap- 
propriation was not made available until 
almost the close of the college year, the 
participating institutions granted only 
27,683 loans in 1959. 

In fiscal 1960, an additional $30 mil- 
lion has previously been appropriated, to 
which the participating institutions have 
added approximately $3.5 million of their 
own, The number of participating in- 
stitutions has increased to 1,365. 

An analysis of the reports received this 
year shows that an additional 68,000 
loans totaling $34.5 million have been 
made or had been committed by October 
31, 1959. Thirty percent of the loans 
were to freshmen, 19 percent to sopho- 
mores, 20 percent to juniors, 21 percent 
to seniors, and 10 percent to graduate 
students. 

Applications for loans have been in- 
creasing and many institutions have re- 
ported that they will be seriously short 
of funds to meet their requirements for 
the remainder of the school year and for 
the summer session unless additional 
money is made available. 

It was testified before the subcommit- 
tee by the Commissioner of Education 
that unless additional funds are made 
available in this supplemental bill, a 
number of needy and worthy student ap- 
plicants will not be able to obtain the 
financial assistance they had been 
counting upon to complete the current 
school year or to attend summer school. 
The subcommittee was persuaded by the 
testimony given it by the Commissioner 
of Education and his associates that this 
money is really needed and that it has 
the standing of an emergency situation. 
We have provided in this bill all of the 
additional funds requested by the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

I will also include a table furnished the 
subcommittee by the Commissioner of 
Education showing the allotments of 
funds by States for loans to students for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and 
the additional allotments that will be 
made when the $9.7 million contained in 
this supplemental bill is made available. 

CvI——240 
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State and territories 


10 eS ee el 


New Hampshire. ...-.----------.--.-----------~-------- 
New Jerse . 


Nerin Se, OE: DS OE aS. 
ee — — pRO 
6 
Oklahoma. 


eg 
Pennsylvania ü'(—ĩ„ĩh«ßͤ⸗„Cͤ nnn nas 


— — — nnn nn ene 


Guam and Canal Zone_._-_______-----___-----. 


Funds re- 
Allotment jq poa to pay| Funds re- ign pier 
under initial all States 100} quired for 
appropriation} percent of additional Perm 5 for 
approved 1960 needs [fiscal year 1960 
requests 

$30, 000, 000 $4, 493, 500 $6, 000, 000 $40, 493, 500 
429, 412 384, 336 85, 882 899, 630 

3, 433 2, 968 687 7,0 
240, 687 135, 997 48, 137 424, 821 
252, 747 33, 020 50, 549 336, 316 
9873-350 1 S 574, 270 8, 445, 620 
406, 661 44, 708 81, 332 532, 701 
r 80, 815 484, 892 
ON a 10, 398 62, 386 
322, 264 16, 179 64, 453 402, 896 
540, 475 289, 937 108, 095 938, 507 
456, 743 2,081 91, 348 550, 172 
AR S EAA 15, 590 93, 539 
e 23, 576 141, 452 
.. 300, 326 1, 801, 955 
, 286 160, 834 168, 457 1, 171, 577 
575, 064 91, 067 115,013 781, 144 
501, 474 270, 707 100, 295 872, 476 
403, 894 164, 427 80, 779 649, 100 
538, 582 144, 804 107, 716 791, 102 

123, 763 43,611 24, 752 192, 1 
392, 747 „ 388 78, 550 485, 685 
1228888. 244, 733 1, 468, 398 
1, 382, 783, r 266, 557 1, 599, 340 
678, 452 134, 638 135, 600 948, 780 
329, 300 152, 588 65, 860 547,718 
725, 715 360, 846 145, 143 1,231, 704 
123, 215 15, 971 24, 643 163, 829 
284, 856 29, 781 56, 971 371, 608 
26; 260 Jon 5, 054 80, 323 
115, 631 78, 086 23, 126 211, 843 
58178 ͤ— 112, 836 677, 014 
138, 617 825 27, 723 263, 165 
2, 954, 861 590, 870 3, 545, 221 
701, 646 359 140, 329 1, 140, 334 
558,317 326, 021 111, 663 996, 001 
362, 8, 917 72, 519 444, 032 
1, 757, 848 198 351, 570 2, 394, 616 
156, 335 75, 504 31, 267 263, 100 
330, 435 — -= 66, 087 396, 522 
, ee gal s 
1,677,719 335, 544 2, 013, 203 
315, 516 pee 63, 103 378, 619 
96, 523 42, 579 19, 304 158, 406 
472, 968 — 94, 594 567, 562 
544, 351 CSREES 108, 870 653, 221 
267, 783 94, 692 53, 557 416, 032- 
685,886. 137,177 823, 063, 
55, 368 31, 659 11, 074 98, 101 
180, 045 363 36, 009 337, 417 
3,015 603 3, G18 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. BOLAND.] 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to announce to the committee 
that at the proper place and at the 
proper time I will offer an amendment 
which will insert a new paragraph to 
this bill for payments to school districts 
totaling $8,330,000. The hearings on 
pages 220, 221, and 222 indicate the ne- 
cessity for this amendment. There is a 
deficiency of $8,300,000 to implement, to 
the fullest, Public Law 874 with which 
everyone in this Chamber, I am sure, is 
familiar. That is the public law that 
provides grants to States, payments to 
school districts for maintenance and 
operation in federally impacted areas. 
In last year’s deficiency bill we reported 
a supplemental of $20 million for the 
same purpose, though at that time the 
Office of Education did not ask for it. 
They did not ask for a deficiency again 
this year. 

If we are to implement Public Law 
874 to its fullest, it will be necessary to 
insert this amount. 

Mr. Chairman, fiscal year 1960 marked 
the 9th consecutive year of operation of 
Public Law 874 which authorizes Federal 


declares it to be the policy of the United 
States Government to bear a portion of 
the cost of maintenance and operation 
of free public elementary and secondary 
schools in those local educational agen- 
cies upon which the United States has 
placed financial burdens by reason of 
the fact that, first, local revenues of 
such agencies have been reduced as a 
result of acquisition of real property by 
the United States; or, second, such 
agencies provide education for children 
residing on Federal property; or, third, 
such agencies provide education for 
children who reside with parents em- 
ployed on Federal property; or, fourth, 
there has been a sudden and substan- 
tial increase in school attendance as a 
result of Federal activities. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask permission 
when we go back into the House to in- 
sert a table indicating the entitlements 
by State. The table shows that all the 
States are now facing a deficiency in 
the amounts they are entitled to under 
the formula of Public Law 874. If my 
amendment is carried, the full entitle- 
_ will be available for fiscal year 
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Summary of Public Law 874 entitlements by State, actual and estimated, fiscal years 1959 and 1960 
[Nearest thousands of dollars] 
Fiscal year 1960 Fiscal year 1960 
State or territory Act State or territory Actual, 
‘oor Full re- Amount 1959! 
quirements appro: Difference quirements Difference 
estima‘ priated è estimates 

157, 391 172, 286 163, 957 1,414 1,533 1,455 78 
, 053 1, 141 1,083 58 
3, 545 3, 844 3, 647 816 885 840 45 
4, 880 5, 202 5,021 2,427 2,632 2, 407 135 
3, 530 3, 827 3, 3, 664 3, 973 3,770 203 
894 970 920 3, 640 3, 947 3, 745 202 
26, 716 28, 977 27, 400 1, 681 1. 823 1. 730 93 
4, 255 4.614 4.378 270 293 278 15 
1, 519 1,646 1,562 3, 849 4,173 3, 960 213 
182 197 187 5, 609 6,082 5,771 311 
4,165 4,515 4.285 806 874 829 45 
4, 003 4, 341 4,119 222 || Pennsylvania.. 3, 805 4,126 3,915 211 
2,915 3, 162 3, 000 Rhode Island.. 1,389 1, 506 1, 429 77 
1,175 1,274 1, 209 2,451 2, 658 2, 522 136 
2, 512 2, 724 2, 585 139 1,627 1, 764 1,674 90 
740 802 761 41 1, 639 1,776 1, 686 90 
405 440 417 23 9, 560 10, 366 9, 836 530 
3. 991 4.327 4,106 221 1, 883 1, 500 1, 423 77 
1.028 1,115 1.058 57 78 84 80 4 
904 980 930 50 || Virginia 10, 851 11, 767 11, 165 602 
1,238 1,344 1,274 70 6, 546 7,098 6, 735 363 
5, 864 6, 358 6, 033 325 119 129 122 7 
4, 111 4,458 4, 230 228 520 564 535 29 
762 826 784 42 454 492 467 25 
380 4i1 390 21 || Guam 601 651 618 33 
1,169 1, 268 1.203 65 45 50 47 3 
1,872 2,030 1, 926 104 7. 272 9, 500 aa Ae rw | ER 

1, 067 1, 157 1,008 59 


1 — e for fiscal year 1959—$150,000,000; proration necessary at approxi- 
y 


percent, except funds for Federal agencies, 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with my colleagues in urging that sup- 
plemental funds in the amount of $8,- 
330,000 be appropriated to meet defi- 
ciencies in the Public Law 874 program 
during this current year. School dis- 
tricts now operating under Public Law 
874 have counted on receiving all of the 
entitlements accorded them under exist- 
ing law. The Federal Government in 
this instance has not met its obligation 
in that to date only 95 percent of the en- 
titlements have been received by the 
schools, 

Our action at this time, therefore, will 
be to bring this figure to 100 percent of 
the entitlements so that the school dis- 
tricts involved may provide full services 
to their pupils which include many fed- 
erally connected children. 

I represent the city of San Diego and 
most of San Diego County. Records 
show that our county has had the most 
federally connected children of any 
county in the United States. It is the 
center of much of our defense effort, in- 
cluding the production of the Atlas in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile. In addi- 
tion, it is one of the major naval bases 
of the country with over a dozen naval 
installations and commands, including 
headquarters for elements of the Pacific 
Fleet. 

The Federal Government and this 
Congress have assumed an obligation to 
provide assistance to our school districts 
who are burdened by this heavy concen- 
tration of Federal activity. 

I urge favorable action today in ap- 
propriating the supplemental funds re- 
quired to get the job done. 

Mr, McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I would like to say 
that I appreciate the comments made by 
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the gentleman from Massachusetts. I 
have many of these school districts in 
the district that I have the honor to rep- 
resent, and I am concerned about this 
deficit in the funds for fiscal 1960. I will 
be happy to support the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland, 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment of the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts on the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. There is no 
matter of more importance to the Fifth 
Congressional District of Maryland than 
the continued full operation of Public 
Laws 874 and 815. 

Each year since I have been privileged 
to be a Member of Congress, it has been 
necessary for me to insist that the Fed- 
eral Government honor its responsibil- 
ities to those communities that are im- 
pacted by Federal activities. The defi- 
ciency that will be provided for by Mr. 
Boland’s amendment arose as a result of 
an incorrect estimate at the time the 
fiscal 1960 budget was submitted to the 
Congress by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The public school educators in my dis- 
trict have expressed concern and dis- 
quiet over the operation of this program 
for some time. In the 85th Congress 
and in the Ist session of this Congress, 
the administration submitted proposals 
to the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee which, if enacted, would have 
proved disastrous to public education in 
my district. Fortunately the Congress 
rejected these legislative proposals. 

a matter of fact, H.R. 7140, the most 
recent proposal, was rejected unani- 
mously in the first session by the Sub- 
committee on General Education after 
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extensive hearings. Notwithstanding 
this, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in his letter of explanation 
to Congressman Focarry dated February 
8, 1960, makes the following statement: 

In view of the President’s proposals to 
limit the payments under this program to 
amounts more consistent with the Federal 
responsibility, there has been no supple- 
mental appropriation request included in 
the President's budget for this purpose for 
fiscal year 1960. 


Further, the administration in its re- 
quest for fiscal year 1961 has requested 
funds as if H.R. 7140 had been enacted. 
The issue is quite simple: Does Congress 
legislate, or do we sit back and allow 
our legislative responsibilities to be as- 
sumed by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Our school administrators, relying 
upon Congress as they had every right 
to do, made their plans 1 year in ad- 
vance for the succeeding school year. 
Traditionally schoolteachers are eval- 
uated on their teaching performance 
and new contracts are offered in the 
spring for the coming fall term. School 
budgets are made up at this time and 
uncertainties about Federal contribu- 
tions continue to add greatly to the prob- 
lems of our already burdened teachers 
and administrators. 

I have every confidence that we, today, 
will live up to our responsibilities by ap- 
proving Congressman BoLAND's amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Massachusetts for saying he will 
offer this amendment. I think the Fed- 
eral Government should live up to its 
obligation to provide funds for the edu- 
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cation of these needy students. I have 
one district where 96 percent of the 
students on a Federal installation will 
be affected. I shall support your amend- 
ment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Iam very pleased 
to hear the gentleman is going to offer 
this amendment. I understand that in 
Oklahoma more than 350 schools are 
affected by the failure to provide grants 
which Congress intended they should 
be provided with, under Public Law 874. 
As I understand, if we do not adopt this 
amendment, what we are doing in effect 
is discounting Uncle Sam’s bills by 5 
percent under this program. I hope the 
gentleman's amendment will be carried 
overwhelmingly, in order that our Gov- 
ernment’s actual planned obligations to 
our schools may be met in an honorable 
manner. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I will be happy to yield 
to the author of the original bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, speak- 
ing as the sponsor of this bill, originally 
when it was passed in 1950, I think it 
has been a wholesome piece of legisla- 
tion that has accomplished a great deal 
of good. I want to commend the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts for his an- 
nounced intention of offering an amend- 
ment to place $8,333,000 in the supple- 
mental appropriation bill. Let me say 
to you that it is a question of the Gov- 
ernment carrying out its commitments. 
The boards of education were advised 
last August that a certain amount of 
Federal money would be available, and 
they made their budget up on that basis, 
and now they are advised at the last 
minute that it will be cut 5 percent. I 
think one of the things this Congress 
should do should be to insist on a full 
allotment of the commitments made. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Tuompson], a distinguished member of 
the Committee on Education. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts and join in commending him on his 
proposal. The most recent modifica- 
tions of Public Laws 815 and 874 were in- 
troduced and passed in my name. I 
might point out that this is a particu- 
larly touchy subject in view of the fact 
that the budget recommendation con- 
stitutes an effort by the executive 
branch to legislate by their budget 
recommendations. 

The administration put before our 
subcommittee last year a proposal to re- 
duce Public Laws 815 and 874 on a grad- 
uated basis; to have them completely 
off the books by the fiscal year 1962. 
Not only did the subcommittee, after 
hearings, turn this down, but the fact 
of the matter is that the administration 
had great difficulty in getting anyone to 
introduce the legislation in even a quar- 
ter-hearted way. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall support the 
gentleman, and I thank him for his 
effort. 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr, Berry]. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts for the effort he is making in be- 
half of the school districts in federally 
impacted areas. I join him in his fight 
to restore the 5 percent necessary to 
meet the Federal commitment for the 
1959-60 fiscal year. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is a serious situa- 
tion for school districts that have little 
or no tax base, but let me point out that 
it is exactly what every school district in 
the United States will be up against if 
general Federal aid to education is ever 
passed with Congress appropriating the 
funds to operate, or supplement the cost 
of operation, of our schools. 

A year ago Congress decided to make a 
showing of economy. They cut Public 
Law 874 funds by 5 percent; last year 
they did the same thing, and I under- 
stand that for the 1960-61 fiscal year the 
budget recommendation includes a simi- 
lar cut for the period. 

Mr. Chairman, most school districts 
can live through a 5-percent cut. It is 
true it does disrupt their financial status, 
but they can live through it some way. 
If we had general Federal aid to educa- 
tion and the school districts of the Na- 
tion set up their budgets expecting to 
receive a certain amount of money and 
Congress wanted to make a great econ- 
omy showing and decided to do it at the 
expense of the schools, every district in 
the Nation would have a budget out of 
balance. The present unreliable action 
on the part of Congress demonstrates 
again that the only way we could have 
general Federal aid to education would 
be to have specific taxes earmarked for 
educational purposes. If the school- 
teacher in Podunk must depend upon an 
unreliable Congress for her salary, both 
she and her school district will find 
themselves in sad financial straits a good 
many times. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a school dis- 
trict in my district that has lost $15,000 
to $20,000 in this 5 percent cut. This 
amounts to more than all of their tax 
receipts, It is a district adjoining Ells- 
worth Air Force Base where the par- 
ents are housed in base housing exempt 
from taxation and where they have 
only a few thousand dollars that is sub- 
ject to taxes. A year ago they operated 
on the expectation of receiving these 
committed funds from the Federal 
Treasury. They were forced to issue 
registered warrants in their district 
upon the assumption that the Federal 
Government would pay its defined re- 
sponsibility at 100 percent. The Federal 
Government did not because Congress 
did not appropriate the money. How 
this district is ever going to pay off these 
warrants with their small tax revenue 
is a problem they now must work out. 
However, this Congress must not force 
that district to issue warrants again 
this year to make up the deficit from 
the Federal Treasury, 

I talked with the superintendent of 
this school district on the phone last 
Friday. He told me that they are today 
hiring their teachers for the coming 
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school year and they do not know 
whether they are going to be able to fill 
their needs or not because of the possi- 
bility of Congress refusing to restore, or 
even slicing further, this appropriation 
for next year. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit to you that 
this Congress owes a definite obligation 
to meet its commitments to the impacted 
area schools, I submit to you that it is 
our obligation to keep that commitment. 
Let us restore these funds so that the 
districts can provide the education we 
are obligated to provide for them. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Massachusetts on his proposed amend- 
ment and say simply that regardless 
what your theories may be about Fed- 
eral aid to education as contained in 
any other bills, they are not involved in 
this issue, This is a situation and a 
problem which the Federal Government 
has itself created and which it should 
take care of. 

I point to a school district in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Mis- 
souri near an airbase where there is 
row after row of trailers on all sides 
of the base. The budget for that school 
district will be upset, and in other lan- 
guage it will be partly out of business. 
You may say that it is not a large 
amount that is involved, but for every 
$100,000 that a district would receive, 5 
percent would amount to $5,000 which 
would pay for one teacher for a year. 
It is fine to see that this is a bipartisan 
effort, here today supported on both 
sides of the aisle. I certainly hope the 
gentleman from Massachusetts’ amend- 
ment will be supported by everyone here 
on the floor today. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Boranp] yielding 
to me. I want to assure the gentleman 
that I will support the amendment he 
has indicated that he will put in at the 
proper time for funds for Public Law 

4. 

I have always supported this program 
of helping school distriets which are fed- 
erally impacted and it seems to me that 
we should either wipe out the program 
entirely, which I would strongly oppose, 
or we should provide the full amount 
necessary to fulfill the obligation of the 
Federal Government. 

I have received a number of communi- 
cations from school officials in my con- 
gressional district indicating the need 
for supplementary funds. Among these 
are the following, which speak for them- 
selves: 

SEATTLE, WASH., February 25, 1960. 
Hon. THOMAS PELLY, 
First Congressional District, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Urge your support on deficiency appropria- 
tions for Public Law 874 as amended for $8 
million for 1958-59, $9 million for 1959-60. 

KENNETH A. ANGELL, 
Business Manager, 
Shoreline School District 412. 
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BELLEVUE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Bellevue, Wash., February 24, 1960. 
Hon, THOMAS M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Petty: It is our understanding 
that the House Appropriations Committee is 
now considering a deficiency appropriation 
for Public Law 874 for $8 million for the year 
1958-59 and $9 million for 1959-60. 

For growing school districts such as Belle- 
vue community facing an estimated increase 
in school population of 17 percent for next 
year, this deficiency appropriation is ex- 
tremely important in order to make ade- 
quate provision for funds previously 
pudgeted which have not yet been received. 
We would greatly appreciate any influence 
you may have with members of the House 
Appropriations Committee in seeing that 
these deficiency appropriations are moved 
out of committee for general action. 

We appreciate your understanding and as- 
sistance which you have given in the past 
in recognizing the need of growing school 
districts who have felt the impact of the 
activity of the Federal Government on the 
educational program. Your help will again 
be appreciated by the Bellevue Board of Di- 
rectors in this rapidly growing community 
of 45,000 people. 

Very truly yours, 
Myron ERNST, 
Superintendent. 


Mr.BOLAND. Ithank the gentleman, 
and I yield to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I commend the gentleman 
from Massachusetts for his forthright- 
ness in pointing out a deficiency that 
exists and will exist unless the amend- 
ment he is going to offer is adopted. 
In my own area we have depended upon 
these Federal impactment funds, and 
unless sufficient funds are made avail- 
able, the budgets of these school districts 
will be out of balance. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DoYLE]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
support of this amendment, which not 
only affects my own great 23d District in 
Los Angeles County vitally; some of 
my school districts still need it; but I 
have also received a telegram from the 
Superintendent of Public Education of 
the State of California urging support 
for this legislation. I compliment the 
gentleman on the amendment he pro- 
poses to offer. I shall support it for it 
is a reasonable continuance of a sound 
program in these impacted school dis- 
tricts 

Mr. BOLAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wholeheartedly support this proposed 
amendment. Everyone knows that the 
school districts involved have budgeted 
for the year and are planning on full 
entitlement. It makes for very grave 
difficulties unless they get it. I certainly 
hope this Committee and the House will 
adopt this amendment. 

It must be remembered the Govern- 
ment, under Public Law 874, is com- 
mitted to assist the school districts in 
federally impacted areas. The amount 
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requested in the amendment will give 
the affected districts 100-percent entitle- 
ment under the program. They are now 
receiving only 95 percent. 

The main reason for the deficit is that 
the Office of Education when presenting 
its request to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee last year underestimated the 
amount that would be required for the 
1960 program. 

In the State of Washington, alone, an 
estimated $363,000 is required to carry 
out the commitments of the 1960 pro- 
gram, and if these eligible districts do 
not receive their grants in the full 
amount they will face serious hardship. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, with regard to the 
amendment my colleague proposes to 
offer, I wish to say that while I have 
vigorously opposed most Federal aid- 
to-education bills I have supported leg- 
islation and appropriations for such as 
the gentleman proposes to supplement 
by his amendment and I shall do so 
today. 

Mr, CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. I thank the gentleman 
for his attitude toward this legislation 
that affects the federally impacted 
areas. Fort Knox is located in my dis- 
trict, We have a horrible situation there 
because there are thousands of addi- 
tional children that my counties simply 
cannot support. We do need help. I 
appreciate the gentleman’s sympathy 
and understanding toward those of us 
who have these very serious population 
problems, 

Mr. JENSEN. May I say that of 
course there are school districts where 
Federal installations have moved in and 
have created such a burdensome school 
problem that the local school districts 
cannot possibly stand the expense that 
is incurred by the many additional chil- 
dren that must go to school in those 
areas. We want the best education we 
can afford, but let us place the responsi- 
bility where it rightly belongs. 

Mr. Chairman, I have as you know, 
long taken the position that the first 
responsibility for the education of our 
child rests with the parents, next 
with the school district, next with the 
county, and next with the State, and that 
only in impacted areas such as the pend- 
ing amendment applies to, should we ap- 
propriate money from all the people’s 
US. Treasury. 

Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa Ir. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask a few questions and make 
a few comments concerning certain 
phases of this bill. I should like to 
start out with an item which is very dear 
to my heart, that is, the appropriation 
in this bill for $2,660,000 as the first 
downpayment on the part of all the tax- 
payers of this country toward an ath- 
letic stadium in the District of Columbia. 
I understand from reading the hearings 
that the $2,660,000 is in supplemental or 
deficiency appropriation bill for the 
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reason that the stadium is supposed to be 
completed for the opening of the base- 
ball season in 1961. I wonder if some- 
one can tell me whether the owner of 
the Washington Baseball Club has signed 
a contract to use and thus help pay for 
the stadium? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I do not think they 
have signed any contract. We have 
stated in the report that the Park De- 
partment is not to start in on this work 
until the Armory Board starts on the 
stadium. If the gentleman remembers, 
last year, and rightfully so, when they 
first came in they wanted $8 to $10 mil- 
lion, and I will say that due to your 
prodding, they took it down to $6 mil- 
lion. Then we turned that down. Then, 
they finally came in on the third try 
and we all agreed that they would get 
$2,660,000 and specified exactly what it 
was to cover. That is in here—the $2,- 
660,000. Lou agreed on that and every- 
body agreed on that last year. 

Mr. GROSS. No, no, the gentleman 
from Ohio is wrong when he says that I 
agreed. I do not agree that there should 
be a single dime spent on this proposi- 
tion from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Well, the majority 
agreed to it, but you were satisfied not 
to object to it, and went along on it. 
Maybe down in your heart, you did not 
agree, but last year we sat here chatting 
about it, and the majority agreed and 
you said that is a pretty good cut, getting 
it down to $2,660,000. That is what we 
are appropriating in this bill—the $2,- 
660,000 that the majority agreed on. 
The Park Service is not to start con- 
struction on their part until the District 
of Columbia Armory Board actually be- 
gins construction on the stadium itself. 

Mr. GROSS. In the first place, let us 
clear up this business about agreeing to 
this money being spent for this purpose. 
I have never been for the expenditure 
of one dime of the Federal taxpayer's 
money on this project. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris] stated on the floor of the House 
that there would never be a dime come 
out of the Treasury of the United States 
for the building of this stadium. 

Mr. KIRWAN. It was said at first 
that it would not cost the US. 
taxpayers one dime, but when they came 
in with the bill, you remember, it was 
going to cost the Federal Government 
$8-$10 million. We would not go for 
that. Then they came with an estimate 
for about $6 million. We finally cut it 
down to $2,660,000 and the majority 
went for it last year, and you seemed 
pretty well pleased. 

Mr. GROSS. That was just a matter 
of the situation becoming a little less 
worse—that is all that that means. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Well, maybe, but 
you seemed pleased. 

Mr. GROSS. No; I was not at all 
pleased, I will tell the gentleman—I was 
not at all pleased. Now then have the 
bonds been sold for the financing of the 
stadium—the $10 million worth of bonds 
to build it? 

Mr. KIRWAN. No matter what the 
situation calls for, we agreed to do our 
part to the extent of the $2,660,000 that 
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we have in this bill. The Park Service 
is not to undertake any construction 
until the Armory Board starts on the 
stadium. 

Mr. GROSS. But, that is in your re- 
port and it is not in the bill. 

Mr, KIRWAN. That is right. It is 
not in the bill, but it is in the report and 
I can guarantee you that the Park De- 
partment will not do it until these condi- 
tions are met because they will be in 
again next year. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me call the gentle- 
man’s attention to how much the lan- 
guage in a report means. Let us digress 
for a moment. Let us go back to a bill 
on the Consent Calendar last year. I did 
not object to the bill which provided ad- 
ditional law clerks for Federal judges. I 
did not object to it because the report 
specifically said that there would be no 
additional cost to the Federal treasury. 
Yet, the gentleman’s Appropriations 
Committee was presented with a bill for 
$100,000 this year to provide for the 
extra clerks for the Federal judges. I do 
not know how much they will get in this 
bill. 

Mr. KIRWAN. That matter will be 
taken care of in the bill being handled 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney]. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not talking about 
that, but I am talking about how much 
we can depend on some of these reports 
that come before the Congress. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I will guarantee you 
that you can depend on this report be- 
cause, if I am here next year and if the 
gentleman is here next year, we will see 
that they will live up to this. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope that the gentle- 
man is here for a long, long time. But, 
if the gentleman should leave the Con- 
gress, I wonder who is going to hold their 
feet in the fire on this $2,660,000 that 
ought never to have been appropriated 
for the building of this stadium. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I can tell the gentle- 
man from Iowa this much. I have been 
chairman of the Interior Department 
subcommittee for 10 years, and when I 
have an agency which tells me they are 
going to do something and they do not 
do it, they wish that they had done it. 
That has been true all during the 10 
years that I have been chairman of that 
subcommittee, and you can put that 
down. I mean it sincerely. I can tell 
you now if they start this work before 
everything is in order, then they will 
wish that they had never started. 

Mr. GROSS. I am going to try to help 
the gentleman from Ohio by offering an 
amendment later on to provide that 
none of these funds can be expended un- 
til that is accomplished. 

Mr. KIRWAN. We have asked them 
not to do that. 

Mr. GROSS. I want it in the bill. 

Mr. KIRWAN. It is here in the report. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to see it in 
the bill and not in the report because I 
have found out that these reports do not 
mean what they say, as I stated previ- 
ously. Now I would like to go to the 
item of $6,497,064. 

First of all, I would like to ask why 
that figure of $6,497,064 for the UN. 
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Emergency Police Force. I would like 
to ask why that $64 at the end of it, 
and how the State Department arrived 
at this figure for U.S. support of the 
so-called U.N. police force. 

Mr. ROONEY. The State Depart- 
ment is always improving its fiscal pro- 
cedures without saving any money for 
the taxpayer. They very often have fig- 
ures which are as odd or as even as the 
one to which the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa refers. The problem 
with which the committee was con- 
fronted in connection with this request; 
that is, the $6,497,064 request is as sim- 
ple as this: Either we are going to have 
that U.N. Emergency Force to help keep 
peace in the Middle East or we are not. 
The committee was informed that we 
have already been committed to pay- 
ing a large share of the cost by the State 
Department. We have no alternative if 
we are to have this police force but to 
pay the bill. To fail to sign the check 
would mean immediate dispersal of the 
force and probably a good deal of trou- 
ble in that important part of the world. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know what that 
emergency force is doing. I read in the 
papers almost every day of some Isra- 
elis, Syrians, or Arabs being shot; 
where they are fighting back and forth 
across the borders. What is this police 
force doing? 

Mr. ROONEY. Well, it is an inter- 
national force made up of about 5,000 
soldiers and personnel from seven mem- 
ber states of the United Nations. There 
are no American soldiers in it. It 
patrols about 140 miles of Israeli- 
Egyptian border. The Gaza Strip and 
at the mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that, but 
what are they doing? 

Mr. ROONEY. They have been 
keeping peace there. 

Mr. GROSS. Getting back to this 
money, can the gentleman tell me how 
much American taxpayers have put into 
this force by way of assessment through 
the United Nations? 

Mr. ROONEY. I am sure the gentle- 
man will find that figure in the printed 
hearings. I do not have it in my mind 
at the present moment. Having just ar- 
rived on the floor from a hearing of 
my subcommittee here in the Capitol in 
which the administration is demanding 
unprecedented increases of many, many 
million of dollars over the present year’s 
budget I do hope the gentleman will 
forgive me if the figure he asks for has 
escaped me for the moment. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman ex- 
pressed himself in the hearings, but 
there is no total amount that the United 
States has contributed to the support 
of this outfit. There is no total amount 
that I can find in the hearings. 

Mr. ROONEY. I think the gentle- 
man will find the figure $17,966,709 at 
page 318 of the printed hearings. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this: Are the voluntary contribu- 
tions we have made in addition to the 
assessments? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Since the inception of 
the U.N. Police Force, the United States 
has made voluntary contributions—over 
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and above assessments by the United 
Nations—to a total of $19,620,000, or 
close to 100 percent of the total volun- 
tary contributions of $22,241,000. 

Mr. ROONEY. I think those figures 
are approximately correct. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. Those 
are the figures taken from your hear- 
mgs. You had those figures put in the 
record. I would like to know now how 
much we have in under the assessment 
procedure. 

Mr, ROONEY. The assessment fig- 
ure is $17,966,709 and the voluntary fig- 
ure is $19,620,850. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank my colleague 
from Iowa. There is no total figure, 
then? 

Mr. ROONEY. I might say with re- 
gard to the voluntary contribution fig- 
ures the gentleman referred to a while 
ago, that in the course of the hearings 
at page 314 I asked this question: 

Mr. Rooney. So, through the calendar year 
1959, from the very beginning, the United 
States has paid $19,620,850 out of the total 
of $22,241,012? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is correct. 


Mr. GROSS. Those voluntary con- 
tributions were taken from the Mutual 
Assistance Act, so-called? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. You will find on page 
312 of the hearings a list of the uncol- 
lected assessments that other members 
of the United Nations owe this fund for 
the support of the United Nations police 
force $18,736,735. That was as of De- 
cember 31, 1959. 

My question to the gentleman is this: 
Does not the gentleman think it is about 
time we said to these other members of 
the United Nations who are so fast and 
free to meet over at New Delhi, India, 
or some other place, and increase the 
assessment on the taxpayers of this 
country—meanwhile laughing behind 
our backs because they know what they 
are doing is fraudulent insofar as they 
are concerned, because they are not 
going to pay their assessments; does not 
the gentleman think it is about time 
we stopped this appropriation? 

Mr. ROONEY. The Soviet Union and 
the countries of the Soviet bloc have 
stated they have no intention of pay- 
ing any part of their assessments for 
UNEF. They would rather have chaos 
and trouble in the Middle East. 

Mr. GROSS. Then why go through 
with the farce of billing them, 
knowing that we will have to meet more 
than our fair share? 

Mr. ROONEY. This is the procedure 
followed in the United Nations. 

I should compliment the gentleman 
on his approach to this matter here to- 
day on the floor; it is the approach I 
used during the course of the printed 
hearings. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, and I commend 
the gentleman for that. 

Mr. ROONEY. And the gentleman is 
reiterating and stressing the points I 
made in my questions and the answers 
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given thereto and using the very in- 
formation brought to his attention by 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. GROSS. Les; but can the gen- 
tleman tell me how much longer the tax- 
payers of the United States should be 
expected to go along with this kind of 
program which is taking millions of dol- 
lars a year? 

Mr. ROONEY. No. But I would not 
be so irresponsible as to discontinue the 
emergency force at this immediate time. 
me Mr. GROSS. That is not irresponsi- 

ility. 

Mr. ROONEY. I will not take it upon 
my shoulders to come in here on the floor 
at this time and recommend that we just 
step out and immediately disband the 
United Nations Emergency Force; I fear 
too much the consequences of such ac- 
tion. I do hope and pray the necessity 
for it will soon be ended. 

We belong to the United Nations; we 
subscribe to its purposes. If we are going 
to get out of it there is a proper way to 
do this. That way is not by defaulting 
in our payments of our dues to the 
United Nations or by failing to pay the 
legal commitments that our represent- 
atives have made in our behalf. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the gentle- 
man recognizes there would be no irre- 
sponsibility in any action at this time to 
oppose this appropriation or irresponsi- 
bility in taking the attitude: You pay 
your share of these costs and we will 
pay ours. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should say to the 
gentleman that when I used the word 
“irresponsibility” I did not have the dis- 
tinguished and capable gentleman from 
Iowa in mind. I would rather the con- 
clusion that irresponsibility would attach 
itself only to me in the event we were 
to come in here and recommend to the 
House that we no longer pay our share 
of the United Nations Emergency Force 
and cause it to immediately disband. 

Mr. GROSS. The thing I would like 
to point out to the gentleman and also 
to the membership of this House is that 
the other members of the United Nations 
owe this fund $18,736,000-plus, to sup- 
port the United Nations police force, so- 
called. Do not tell me that oil-rich 
Saudi-Arabia, the rulers of which op- 
erate gold-plated Cadillacs, cannot con- 
tribute $36,000 over a 3-year period. Do 
not tell me that during 3 years Spain 
cannot contribute $85,000, or that Vene- 
zuela cannot contribute $200,000 over a 
3-year period. 

Why saddle all this burden on the tax- 
payers of the United States? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Subcommittee on Supplemental Appro- 
priations deleted the sum of $675 million 
recommended by the President to re- 
store the capital impairment of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. This 
Corporation must have borrowing au- 
thority if price supports are to be made 
available to farmers. 

Because of the many faults of the 
farm program and the many wastes 
which exist, many of which are unnec- 
essary, that subcommittee took this 
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action which I think unwise. The com- 
mittee action does not reach the 
problem. 

I am sure the members took such ac- 
tion because they were unaware of just 
what it meant, since they have not 
worked with the problem in the past. 
In my judgment, and according to the 
record, they have not been aware of 
what is involved here. Certainly that 
is my opinion. I do not believe my 
friend from Iowa, who is familiar with 
the farm program, went along with this 
deletion. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I may say to the 
gentleman that I did not go along. We 
had this matter under a lot of discussion 
in committee. As the gentleman knows, 
without divulging any secrets of an 
executive session, the position I took 
when this amendment was offered in the 
full committee. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I know the gentle- 
man voted to restore the funds. 

Mr. JENSEN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that this is quite a questionable 
item in that the Department of Agri- 
culture has without doubt guaranteed 
the farmers who participate in this pro- 
gram that they would be paid according 
to law. I held to that principle. But 
I may say my ideas did not prevail. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am glad to hear 
the gentleman’s statement, and I want 
to say further there is no better friend 
of agriculture than is the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

But let me point out here what is in- 
volved. The committee in its report 
calls on the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to sell commodities and thereby get 
funds to meet this problem. That fol- 
lows the statement in our report last 
year having to do with sales in foreign 
trade, where they have that authority 
to sell competitively. On the domestic 
market it is against the law to sell com- 
petitively. I concur in the statement 
by the subcommittee to the effect that 
more than half of the losses by the Cor- 
poration in a given year involves storage, 
warehousing, and handling charges. 
None of that goes to the farmer. 

But I would respectfully say that what 
has been done here does not reach that 
problem. Briefiy, the support price pro- 
gram is required by law, some of it by 
statute, some of it because of the statute 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to set price supports, and if that law 
means anything to the farmers of the 
United States, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation must have sufficient funds 
with which to carry out the law. What 
the committee has done here is con- 
trary to that, and I say they were un- 
aware of the situation, because there 
are no more able or conscientious Mem- 
bers of Congress than are the members 
of this subcommittee, but this is out of 
their field of experience. But they in 
effect say that the funds necessary to 
support farm prices will not be made 
available to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. Thus we will have a bank 
with no money to carry out price sup- 
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ports unless our subcommittee in the 
regular bill restores funds to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The action 
here is a repeal of price supports without 
any substitute. 

I may say further if this is not re- 
stored here, the Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations of which I am 
chairman will have the opportunity to 
try to protect the funds in the bank to 
carry out the law in our regular bill; but 
you are forcing us to come out in the 
name of agriculture asking for $675 mil- 
lion above the budget in the regular bill. 
If there is anything I know that would 
do more damage to the American farmer 
than what has happened it is to force us 
into the ridiculous position of exceeding 
the budget because of the action taken 
here today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, no- 
body is more disturbed about the overall 
farm situation than Iam. I think it is 
ridiculous. I think the increases that 
the Department of Agriculture has made 
in storage rates and in turnover cost or 
service charges is ridiculous, and so it 
is with regard to everything else which 
has been built up in the name of the 
farmer, which the farmer does not get 
and which, in turn, is used in attacks on 
all agricultural programs. 

I think now after the experience of 
the last few years, this idea of trying to 
get rid of these commodities through 
Public Law 480 is ridiculous, too, so far 
as solving the overproduction problem, 
and I think that everything we have been 
doing has been going the wrong way. 
The idea of a department recommending 
and the Congress passing a corn law 
where you give price supports without 
any control at all. We tried to tell the 
Department, “You will have corn run- 
ning out of your ears.” And, we have it, 
with an increased production of 500 
million bushels, price supports with no 
control at all. 

I say to you if we are to save the Gov- 
ernment and the farmers we have got to 
tangle with the production and the 
overproduction. We need a farm law, 
not one that the President will veto so 
that there can be some Democratic pol- 
itics in it. No, we need one that is 
sound, that will do the job of tying price 
3 down to production of what we 
need. 

I have done my part; at least, I have 
tried to. I have legislation before the 
appropriate committee. I am sure they 
feel they have had sound legislation, 
even though bills have been vetoed. I 
am sure the department feels this way, 
that, and the other. But, the end result 
is that we have a program which leads 
to increased production. 

As long as you try to control produc- 
tion by acreage you invite the farmer to 
increase production as greatly as he can. 
When you reduce price supports as much 
as 20 percent under laws reluctantly 
passed by the Congress, you invite the 
farmer to increase his production, try- 
ing to make up in units what he has 
lost in price. For 7 years the farmer, 
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of necessity, has done that. But, listen. 
Those farmers have been out hundreds 
of millions of dollars producing that 
surplus which they had to produce to 
live. We need a bill that will tie fair 
price supports back to the farmer hold- 
ing his actual production in line. 

But, my friends, however I may be- 
lieve or however you may believe, in this 
bill repealing the authority of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to support 
prices is to destroy what we have with- 
out a substitute. And, I say that the 
committee acted ill advisedly in this 
case; they acted without a realization of 
what it means. We have to correct 
these things I have mentioned, and I 
hope the legislative committee will give 
us a bill to accomplish that purpose. 
But, as long as we have no such law for 
you to take away the power of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to support 
prices, may I say to each one of you it 
means we have voted to repeal the law 
we have without having any substitute. 
It would result in economic chaos. I 
say to my chairman and to the other 
members of this committee that if this 
does not get restored by this committee 
or by the Senate, we are faced with 
bringing out a bill from my subcommit- 
tee $675 million above the budget. Of 
course, I hate to be put in that position, 
and I serve notice that if my subcom- 
mittee follows my recommendation we 
will not bring up the agricultural appro- 
priation bill until August, if it takes that 
long to get this matter straightened out, 
because I think it is unfair to ask us or 
to ask the Congress or to ask the Amer- 
ican farmer to go out to the country in 
the attitude of being that much above 
the budget. I assure you I will do the 
best I know how to bring order out of 
chaos in these storage, warehousing, and 
carrying charges. But, there is no need 
of burning down the barn to get rid of 
the rats. What this bill has done is 
burn down the barn and expect us to 
build it back after the economic destruc- 
tion of farmers, labor, and industry. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
want to back up my good chairman, the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN] in what he has to say on this matter. 
I think the deficiency subcommittee has 
unwittingly put the entire farm price 
support program in jeopardy if we per- 
mit this particular bill to go through 
today as it is. I say that in all charity. 
I say that it is unfortunate that this 
particular item was not placed before 
the regular Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on Agriculture for at least a hearing 
on the subject and recommendations to 
the deficiency subcommittee. I want to 
back up the gentleman. I hope the gen- 
tleman will offer an amendment to re- 
store this amount to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired, 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN] 2 additional minutes, 
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Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. As a member of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture I want to 
back up the gentleman in the well. He 
is one of the most able men who has ever 
been chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture Appropriations. 

I think we are in a serious position 
here. We are practically denying funds 
on an assumption, an assumption that 
the legislative Committee on Agriculture 
will act. I know that a great deal of 
effort was put forth last year. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will permit me to inter- 
rupt, I should like to say that any bill 
that comes out of the legislative com- 
mittee will have to be financed and it is 
necessary to maintain the financial ca- 
pacity of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

Mr, HORAN. That is right. 

Mr. WHITTEN. What this does is, it 
goes to the financial structure. It is not 
just a question of eliminating these 
overly costly operations; it is a question 
of giving the bank the ability to carry out 
the existing law. 

Mr. HORAN. I know how much effort 
was made last year to bring out a wheat 
bill. It was a very serious effort. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. AL- 
BERT], chairman of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture, worked 
long and hard to bring out a bill. But 
they could not reach an agreement. 
Here we are faced with a financial situ- 
ation. We cannot appropriate on as- 
sumptions. I think the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropria- 
tions is certainly on sound ground. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. May I say this, Mr. Chairman: 
Mention was made about offering an 
amendment. The chairman of my com- 
mittee has urged me not to offer an 
amendment since under present circum- 
stances it appears we do not have the 
votes. I have had assurances that this 
matter would be straightened out prior 
to the bill coming from the regular com- 
mittee. I am forced to rely upon that 
at the moment. I do not want to offer 
this amendment and have it defeated be- 
cause of lack of understanding on the 
part of the membership. For that rea- 
son I should like to urge this subcom- 
mittee, some of whom I know are aware 
of the farm problem, to offer on behalf 
of the subcommittee an amendment to 
straighten this out. I think, on consid- 
eration, that they should. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr, Chairman, I 
want to join my distinguished colleague 
from Mississippi and tell him that I con- 
cur in the remarks he made. I hope 
there will be some plan worked out to 
take care of this situation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
WHITTEN] 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Mississippi has intro- 
duced a bill in the House to clean up 
the agricultural situation. Frankly, I 
believe it is the most intelligent ap- 
proach that has been made to cleaning 
it up. If the Committee on Agriculture 
would proceed with the consideration of 
that bill and bring it out to the floor 
and have it adopted, it would be the best 
solution to this situation. If the amend- 
ment were adopted putting this $675 
million back into the bill, the only thing 
that would happen would be that they 
would feel they did not have to do any- 
thing and there would not be any action 
from that committee. We need to have 
it and we need to have it very much. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his statement. 
May I briefly explain the provision of 
that bill? 

Mr. Chairman, if the Congress would 
make changes in the law so that the 
farmer would get his income for pro- 
ducing what is really needed, instead of 
reducing price so that he has to grow 
more units trying to meet his financial 
obligations, and if the Congress would 
provide that these surpluses which we 
have heretofore produced were given to 
the farmer on his agreement to cut his 
production, this would enable the farmer 
to hold his income up during the period 
of adjustment. We could reduce stor- 
age costs to the Government. Such 
commodities would cost the Government 
nothing, for the commodities given to 
the farmer in consideration of his re- 
ducing production would otherwise be 
given to foreign countries under Public 
Law 480. 

Now if through this means we brought 
supply and demand in balance, we could 
then write a proper farm law which 
would secure for the farmer a fair in- 
come from producing and selling what 
is needed and he could get it at the 
marketplace with savings to everyone. 

Now it is my idea that if we are going 
to make it possible for farmers to regain 
a fair income, by far the most effective 
means to provide conservation, we will 
never do it by just getting rid of so- 
called surpluses. We have spent billions 
through Public Law 480. The situation 
gets worse. If we are to correct the sit- 
uation, I truly believe we must go back 
to the cause of producing surpluses, 
which are as expensive to the farmer 
to produce as to the Government to 
handle. We must eliminate efforts to 
control by acreage, which is itself an 
incentive to increased production. But, 
first we must bring supply and demand 
closer together and we must protect 
farm income from further decline while 
we do that. 

Congressman FRED MARSHALL, of my 
subcommittee, and I have worked out a 
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plan to do this for wheat and feed 
grains, the area of our greatest problem. 
We have prepared companion bills 
which we believe will work. These bills 
are numbered H.R. 9946 and H.R. 9947. 

This measure would provide for re- 
ducing production immediately, would 
reduce Government investment and 
storage costs, would protect farm in- 
come and within 3 years should bring 
production and supply in balance. 

By creating a commission in advance, 
firm plans for a permanent program for 
the years following 1962, when produc- 
tion, supply, and demand should be in 
balance, would be ready for the Con- 
gress by January 1, 1962, giving the Con- 
gress a year in which to provide a per- 
manent farm program for the year 1963 
and thereafter. 

Our proposal would direct the Secre- 

tary of Agriculture to work out a proper 
relationship in feed units between 
wheat, corn, grain sorghum, and other 
feed grains. 
It would direct the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to transfer to any producer of 
such commodities feed units from Gov- 
ernment stocks equivalent to the reduc- 
tion that such producer might make in 
his average production for the preced- 
ing 5 years, not to exceed 3344 percent 
in any 1 year. The bill would be effec- 
tive for the calendar years 1960, 1961, 
and 1962. 

It would cost nothing. The commodi- 
ties we would pay the farmer to reduce 
his production would otherwise be given 
to foreign countries and, too, the Gov- 
ernment would save storage costs. 

The bill further provides for the crea- 
tion of a commission, three-fifths of 
which must be bona fide producers of 
such commodities, with the Secretary of 
Agriculture as an ex-officio member. 
Such commission would be directed to 
formulate and recommend to the Con- 
gress permanent legislation on or before 
January 1, 1962, which would provide, 
first, a fair and reasonable price for such 
commodities at the marketplace; second, 
set up production goals which would keep 
annual production in line with needs of 
domestic and foreign markets plus rea- 
sonable reserves, and after 1962, make 
price protection dependent upon produc- 
ers holding actual production in line 
with production goals; third, prices 
would be based on feed units so as to 
maintain a proper relationship between 
wheat, corn, grain sorghum, and other 
feed grains. 

Irepeat: 

Those commodities which the Govern- 
ment would give them would cost us 
nothing because otherwise they would 
be given away under Public Law 480. 
It would protect the farm income dur- 
ing the period of adjustment when they 
start out with all this supply on hand. 
If you have not checked these bills I 
wish you would do so. But it does tie 
back to overproduction, and you are not 
going to do unless you get it 
tied back. I appreciate the statement 
of my friend from New York. 

Mr. TABER. If we do not get down 
to work and do something to clean up 
that situation, and everybody will admit 
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it is a mess, it is going to be very bad. 
We are just going to aggravate the situ- 
ation a little more. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. It is far too serious for Re- 
publican and Democratic politics. What 
we need is an answer. It is doing the 
farmer as much damage as it is the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman is on 
that side of the aisle and I am on this 
side, but I believe he has made a con- 
structive approach. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank my friend 
from New York. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. As a member of the sub- 
committee, I should like to express my 
appreciation for the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi when he credited 
us with acting in good faith. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I meant every word 
of that, too. There is no group for whom 
I have a higher regard. 

Mr. JONAS. We were not making any 
casual approach to the situation. I will 
tell the gentleman frankly in just a word 
or two why some of us wanted to elimi- 
nate this money. It was because the 
testimony disclosed that the corporation 
had on hand unused funds on December 
31, 1959, of $2.3 billions. They also tes- 
tified that their best judgment was that 
they would still have unused $441 million 
at the end of this fiscal year. We could 
not see any reason to give them another 
$675 million when the record did not 
show they would need it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Ican appreciate your 
reasoning, but the gentleman can under- 
stand me. There is a request from the 
President’s Bureau of the Budget in this 
instance. My subcommittee will have 
the opportunity to consider this in the 
regular bill. We will have an oppor- 
tunity to include funds to carry this out, 
but we would be in the position of hav- 
ing brought it in over the budget. We 
believe that course will lead to a fur- 
ther wave of publicity against agriculture 
generally. I think that course will be 
bad for all concerned. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. One 
thing that has interested me in the 
short time I have had the opportunity 
of serving with the gentleman and the 
other fine Members of this House on the 
Committee on Appropriations is the con- 
fusion in the minds of the public as to 
how much something costs. We have 
appropriations, we have funding bases, 
and so forth, and no one can tell what 
everything costs at a given time. Itisa 
well accepted accounting principle, as I 
remember by basic accounting, that you 
should, to give a true picture, match 
income with expense. Would not the 
effect of putting this into the 1961 appro- 
priation give a truer picture of the 1961 
agricultural program, recalling what the 
gentleman from North Carolina just 
said, than to appropriate it in 1960 and 
spend it in 1961 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I think it would, ex- 
cept that the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration started off with a borrowing 
authority. It is a bank. While, as the 
gentleman from North Carolina said, 
they thought they would have plenty, 
there is a world of corn in this country. 
Again, it was produced without any con- 
trols at all. It has been too wet to qual- 
ify for a loan. If that corn should dry 
out so as to be eligible for loan it could 
create a real bad situation. Price sup- 
ports required by law and no money. 
It might be that the Budget Bureau 
should have sent this down in connec- 
tion with the 1961 appropriation, but we 
unfortunately have this situation in this 
year where the budget has approved. If 
appropriated here, there is a budget 
request to match it. If appropriated in 
the regular bill it is over the budget and 
remember the borrowing authority of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
necessary under existing law or under 
any new law we may get passed. This 
appropriation will have to be made either 
way. It should be done here where it 
is within the budget. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Yares]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, when the 
bill is read, I intend to offer an amend- 
ment to restore $50 million in urban re- 
newal funds, which were not approved 
by the Committee on Appropriations. 
The urban renewal funds which were 
stricken are actually a debt of the United 
States. The amount has been author- 
ized. A budget request has been sent 
down by the administration. Acting 
upon the authority of the 1960 Housing 
Act, the Urban Renewal Administration 
and a number of the municipalities 
throughout the country entered into con- 
tracts under which cities proposed to 
clear the slums and to engage in urban 
renewal projects. They committed 
themselves to expend a certain amount 
of money. The Federal Government 
agreed that it would pay the difference 
in accordance with the formula of the 
law. The $50 million which has been 
requested by the administration is for 
the purpose of liquidating those obliga- 
tions. The full faith and credit of the 
United States is involved in this appro- 
priation. There is no dispute that this 
sum must be paid. The report of the 
committee itself on page 5, says this: 

The committee is in favor of the urban 
renewal program but it is against the back 
door approach to the whereby the 
Congress loses all control over the obligation 
of Federal financial resources. 


So that, in effect, what we have here is 
the continuation of the dispute which 
took place last year at the time when the 
housing bill was on the floor as to what 
the procedure should be for the appro- 
val of projects of this type. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THomas] at that 
time offered an amendment under the 
terms of which it would have been neces- 
sary for the administration to come to 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
approval before it could expend funds 
or commit itself to the expenditure of 
any funds for urban renewal projects. 
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The Congress voted that amendment 
down. The Congress authorized the ad- 
ministration to undertake these commit- 
ments. What is sought to be done by the 
action of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in this bill is to renew that fight 
and to declare that we will not make pay- 
ments of commitments of the Govern- 
ment of the United States even though 
we know they are actually a debt because 
we do not approve of that procedure. 

Mr. Chairman, I think no argument 
need to be made at any length for the 
necessity of having funds of this type. 
If any argument had to be made, one 
would need only to call attention to the 
arguments that were suggested in a 
roundtable of housing conducted some 
years ago by the Home Builders Associa- 
tion and by the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation and by others in the housing and 
construction industries. They said: 

The cost of our failure to conserve our 
housing is too heavy to endure. 

Because of that failure, blight is marching 
from block to block across our cities, spread- 
ing decay far faster than any present pro- 
gram can cure it. 

Because of that failure, the biggest single 
asset in our country’s wealth—the $220 bil- 
lion housing investment, which is more than 
a quarter of our $830 billion national as- 
sets—is wasting away faster than we are 
building new homes. 

Because of that failure, almost every city 
is drifting toward bankruptcy. 


We have a good, progressive program 
on the books, a program that is operat- 
ing now at a good pace after many years 
of trying to get the program off the 
ground and working. ‘The effect of the 
action of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions will be to slow down that program 
at this critical time—at a time when the 
cities require this assistance desperately. 

The hearings on pages 192 and 193 
show the proposed distribution of the 
funds that are requested. My own city 
of Chicago has approximately $800 mil- 
lion set aside in this program. We have 
an excellent program of urban renewal 
in the city of Chicago. It is proceeding 
very nicely. Why slow it down? Why 
delay the urban renewal construction of 
any other community that is listed in 
that table? ‘This action by the commit- 
tee serves no useful purpose. It in- 
creases the interest debt and confuses 
the picture. I propose to offer language 
at the proper time to remedy the situa- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES] has 
expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr, Chairman, I note the 
concern over the cost to the Department 
of Agriculture of storing our huge sur- 
pluses. It has been suggested that the 
legislative committee report legislation 
of benefit to the farmer but at less cost 
to the taxpayer—relieving the necessity 
for any increase beyond the amount pro- 
vided in this supplemental appropria- 
tion bill. 

I have introduced a bill today which, 
I believe, would be of great benefit, not 
only to farmers but to all taxpayers as 
well. The cost of the present farm pro- 
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gram has been played up in the press to 
such an extent that a farmer feels as he 
walks down the street that everybody is 
accusing him of gouging the Federal 
Treasury. But this is not the case. The 
great cost of programs such as surplus 
storage and oversea disposal should not 
be charged to the farmer. 

The huge surpluses hanging over our 
heads also prevent the market price 
from ever reaching a higher level than 
the one at present because of the fact 
that the surplus can go back into circu- 
lation at 5 percent over the present sup- 
port level. 

My bill would provide payment in kind, 
with which we could use the presently 
accrued surpluses to cut back on pro- 
duction. 

This legislation is designed to increase 
farm income from eight important 
crops—wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, 
grain sorghum, soybeans, and flaxseed— 
by establishing a payment-in-kind pro- 
gram to provide at least full parity on 
these crops. At the same time, if this 
bill is enacted, it would drastically re- 
duce the current stockpile of these crops 
and would slash the storage and han- 
dling costs on the commodities. 

I would like to list the main provisions 
of this legislation—which show how it 
would affect the farmer who would par- 
ticipate in this program. 

First. All acreage allotment and mar- 
keting quotas on wheat would be repealed 
effective with the 1961 crop. 

Second, Beginning in 1961, price sup- 
port would be made available to farmers 
who participate in the payment-in-kind 
program as follows: on wheat, 75 to 90 
percent of the previous 3-year average 
market price; on corn, oats, rye, barley, 
grain sorghum, soybeans, and flaxseed, 90 
percent of the previous 3-year average 
market price. 

Third, Producers of these crops who 
would not participate in the payment- 
in-kind program would not be eligible 
for price supports. 

Fourth. A base acreage would be es- 
tablished for each farm. The base 
would be the average cropland planted 
to wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghum, soybeans, and flaxseed during 
the previous 3 years. As the program 
developed, farmers would receive credit 
for acreage diverted under the payment- 
in-kind program. 

Fifth. A payment in kind in any of the 
crops covered by the bill would be made 
to farmers who would participate in the 
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program. The bill sets a minimum of 
10 percent and a maximum of 50 per- 
cent as to the amount of participation. 
The farmer himself would decide which 
erops he would raise and which crops he 
would idle in order to receive payments 
in kind. The payment in kind would be 
based on the number of crop acres idled 
and the farm yield per acre on that crop 
and the support price for that crop. 

Sixth. If a farmer wished to receive a 
guaranteed 100 percent of parity on all 
of his production of the crops covered 
by the bill, he would be required to idle 
sufficient cropland so the payment-in- 
kind added to the support price on the 
eligible crops raised would equal at least 
the full parity price. 

Seventh. The land which would be re- 
moved from production must be desig- 
nated completely idled and devoted to a 
soil conserving use. No harvesting or 
grazing would be permitted, but this land 
would be eligible for agricultural con- 
servation program payments. 

Eighth, Participating farmers would 
receive negotiable certificates to repre- 
sent their payments-in-kind. The cer- 
tificate would be expressed in dollars but 
would be redeemed in any of the crops 
covered by the bill which were in sur- 
plus. A farmer could either redeem the 
certificate himself or sell it to some other 
person. 

Ninth. Under the bill, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would not be allowed 
to release any of its surplus of the crops 
covered by the bill at less than 105 per- 
cent of the full parity price. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a fact that these 
grain crops are so interrelated and that 
the entire livestock industry is so de- 
pendent on them that in order to in- 
crease the farmer’s income the supply of 
these grain crops must be brought in 
line with demand, and the price-depress- 
ing effect of the surplus eliminated. At 
the same time, we must leave the man- 
agement decisions in the hands of the 
farmers. They are much more able to 
devise the best means of earning their 
living and providing the necessary food 
and fiber than anybody here in Wash- 
ington planning their business. 

So, Mr. Chairman, let us take a brief 
look at American agriculture affected by 
grain production. To give you an idea of 
the amount of grain presently in supply— 
as well as other vital facts concerning 
the eight crops—I have prepared the fol- 
lowing table which I now present to my 
fellow Members: 


1 Jan. 31, 1960, 
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The table shows the situation con- 
fronting American grains at the begin- 
ning of 1960. 

During the past 20 years, American 
agriculture has made tremendous tech- 
nological advances so that production 
has increased at a rate unequaled either 
by American industry or industry in any 
other part of the world. As we look at 
American agriculture today, we can state 
that farmers can produce more than the 
American people can consume, more 
than we can sell overseas—even at pres- 
ent subsidized prices—and more than we 
can give away under our present disposal 
programs, We should not hold back our 
efforts to enable Americans to enjoy an 
even greater high-protein diet, our ef- 
forts to find new markets for our agri- 
cultural abundance, and to further in- 
crease and expand the food-for-peace 
program. 

But even so, unless some means is 
found to effectively reduce production, 
farmers’ prices and net income will con- 
tinue to decrease while costs keep in- 
creasing. Experience has shown that 
lower prices have not resulted in de- 
creased total production. Since the 
farmer is in the business of producing 
from fence row to fence row, no matter 
what the price we cannot expect supply 
and demand to ever be balanced even 
if prices reach what appears to be dis- 
astrously low levels. 

The price support and even the control 
programs of the past have not been ef- 
fective. Guaranteeing a support for the 
price of one commodity over another has 
only caused farmers to shift from one 
crop to aonther. The control of the acre- 
age of one crop has not reduced total 
production, but only caused farmers of 
the control crop to shift production of 
the noncontrolled crop. 

At present the only effective and effi- 
cient control program is the conserva- 
tion reserve and it is estimated that at 
least 60 million acres must be diverted 
from soil-depleting crops to soil-con- 
serving crops which are neither harvest- 
ed nor grazed to bring about the needed 
balance between supply and demand. 

It would be impossible to remove 
enough additional acres over and above 
the present 28 million acres in the con- 
servation reserve all in 1 year without 
completely disrupting agricultural com- 
munities. The conservation reserve 
program should be extended but han- 
dled in such a way that over a period 
of years this program would be avail- 
able for older, retiring farmers, allow- 
ing communities to adjust. 

In the meantime, additional effort 
must be made beyond the programs 
such as increased agricultural utiliza- 
tion and marketing research, Public 
Law 480 in an expanded form as a food- 
for-peace program, the school lunch pro- 
gram, rural development program, ACP, 
and the conservation reserve in an 
effort to adjust supply to demand 
as soon as possible to prevent the sur- 
plus acting as a cloud or price depres- 
sant over the market. This effort must 
result in storage of fertility in the soil 
instead of storage of unneeded grain 
in Government bins, must prevent the 
artificial shifting of one crop to another, 
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must lower the cost to the taxpayer, 
and still boost farm income. 

This is a big order, but I believe my 
bill will do it, and still remain true to 
the criteria set by the President in his 
recent message to Congress which must 
be regarded if a bill is to be signed into 
law. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, like most of the de- 
ficiency budget requests, this budget re- 
quest which runs into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars is of course quite 
controversial. There was much discus- 
sion in the committee when the bill was 
marked up, after quite lengthy hear- 
ings. I found it necessary to operate be- 
tween the Deficiency Subcommittee 
hearings and the Public Works Subcom- 
mittee hearings all during these hear- 
ings, as committees were holding hear- 
ings simultaneously. Both committees, 
of course, are important to the operation 
of our Government. May I say that I 
was not in complete harmony with final 
action of the committee on several of the 
items in this bill, but as a whole I would 
say to my colleagues that this commit- 
tee under the able chairmanship of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THomas] 
has done a good job generally speaking 
with a very difficult bill as you already 
noted, I am sure, by the discussion which 
has gone on so far in the consideration 
of the bill. 

Relative to the $675 million that was 
cut out of the supplemental request of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, I 
shall insert with my remarks a letter 
from the Deputy Administrator of Op- 
erations, Andrew J. Mair, which explains 
the Department’s position relative to 
their request, and which I asked Hyde 
Murray to return for me: 

Mr, Hype H. MURRAY, 

Assistant Clerk, 

House Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Murray: Pursuant to your re- 
quest, the following is an explanation of 
the need for the requested $675 million sup- 
plemental appropriation for restoration of 
the capital impairment of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

The act of March 8, 1938, as amended, 
authorizes appropriations to restore the capi- 
tal impairment of the Corporation, as de- 
termined by the appraisal by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, based on realized losses 
incurred by the Corporation. Such losses 
for the fiscal year 1959 amounted to 81.3 
billion, Normally, this amount would have 
been included in the 1961 budget estimates. 
However, on the basis of indicated yields 
and production on the 1959 crops and esti- 
mates of the proportion of these crops to 
be placed under price support, projections 
of the Corporation’s $14.5 billion borrowing 
power in use indicate that by next June 
there will remain available only $441 mil- 
lion. Because of the large size of the Cor- 


poration’s operations and the many un- 
predictable factors which affect its financial 
commitments, it is necessary to maintain 
a safe operating margin which would pro- 
vide assurance of the Corporation’s ability 
to continue its regular mandatory price- 
support activities, 

Therefore, measures should be taken to 
preclude CCO from exceeding its borrow- 
ing before the end of this fiscal year. The 
most practical method of accomplishing this 
is by providing for an earlier restoration of 
capital impairment than has been customary 
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in the past. The supplemental estimate of 
$675 million represents the minimum 
amount that may be required to cover the 
estimated statutory and other obligations 
and still give the necessary flexibility re- 
quired for programs of the size and nature 
of those contracted by the Corporation. 

Estimates of program levels and obliga- 
tions for the Corporation for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, are necessarily highly 
tentative since they are dependent upon 
forecasts of weather conditions, agricultural 
production in this country and abroad, eco- 
nomic conditions generally, demands for 
agricultural products, and other complex 
factors exceedingly difficult to predict many 
months in advance. 

Because it is impossible to accurately esti- 
mate demands on corporate funds, this esti- 
mate for partial restoration is highly tenta- 
tive. Changes in economic factors affecting 
CCC estimates in the next few months may 
not actually require the use of all or part 
of this restoration this fiscal year. On the 
other hand, if demands on the Corporation's 
borrowing authority materialize at a higher 
level than is now estimated, it may require 
action beyond that contemplated in this 
estimate. 

The enclosed table shows by months the 
status of the Corporation’s borrowing au- 
thority with and without the proposed ap- 
propriation in the fiscal year 1960. 

We will be glad to furnish any additional 
information you may desire, 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW J. Mam, 
Deputy Administrator of Operations, 


I believe, Mr. Chairman, as I am sure 
every Member of Congress does, and as 
do most of the American people, that 
everybody is entitled to have his side of 
the story explained. That is the Amer- 
ican way of doing things. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. T yield. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I note 
that the committee report in reference 
to the appropriation for the Department 
of the Interior states that the commit- 
tee recommended a transfer of $195,000 
from construction funds to what I would 
interpret to be operating costs of the 
Bonneville Power Administration. I 
wonder if the gentleman can explain to 
the Committee why that increase in cost 
and whether that increase should not be 
carried by the users of the power rather 
than by the construction funds appro- 
priated by the Congress. I cannot in 
any way understand how the committee 
could justify that position. 

Mr. JENSEN. In reply to the gentle- 
man’s inquiry I can say only that the 
committee gave consideration to the 
question which the gentleman raises. 
We felt it was proper and justified that 
the request should be honored. In a 
matter of that nature there are many 
ramifications, and when you start dealing 
with construction, personnel, power 
rates, reimbursable items and nonreim- 
bursable items you get into quite a maze 
of problems. After we had heard the 
justifications for this item the commit- 
tee felt it was justified and has allowed it. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr, AVERY. The Committee is cer- 
tainly not to be left with the impression 
that increasing administrative costs by 
the Bonneville Power Administration are 
going to be transferred to the taxpayers 
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in such manner as this in perpetuity, is 
it? Are not power costs reimbursable as 
part of the costs of the project? And in 
turn should they not be assessed against 
the users of that power? 

Mr, JENSEN. Operating costs are al- 
most 100 percent reimbursable, I would 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. AVERY. The Wage Board in- 
creases would be operating costs, would 
they not? 

Mr. JENSEN. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure every Mem- 
ber of this House is by now well aware of 
the fact that an overwhelming majority 
of the Members of this House have by 
now been pretty well sold on the proposi- 
tion that we should pay in kind for 
taking land out of production. I believe 
I can say that without fear of contra- 
diction. 

The CCC has about 114 billion bushels 
of corn in storage now and about the 
same amount of wheat. It is valuable 
if it is used as money and there is no rea- 
son in the world why it cannot be. We 
can pay liberally in kind for taking land 
out of production and thus reduce this 
costly price-depressing surplus that we 
have on hand which is hanging so dan- 
gerously over the heads of the American 
farmer and of our entire economy. 

On the 25th of this month the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Horven], the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, introduced such a bill 
providing for payment in kind for 
corn, Today I have introduced a 
similar bill to the Hoeven bill. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN], and the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MARSHALL], have introduced 
a bill to pay in kind for the reduction of 
surplus commodities. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. uml, also has 
today introduced a bill which will reduce 
the eight major feed crops by the same 
method—payment in kind. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say I am satis- 
fied that a great majority of the farmers 
of America, especially those of the Mid- 
dle West, favor the payment-in-kind 
program, Along with many Members of 
Congress who represent the grain and 
livestock area of America, I have advo- 
cated this program for some time past. 
I have heard from many farmers during 
the past months. We have had no op- 
position to the payment-in-kind pro- 
gram from farmers, and very little from 
other sources. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, who is the top minority 
member of the Agriculture Legislative 
Committee and who knows well the 
farmers’ problems, 

Mr. HOEVEN. The gentleman from 
Iowa, my able colleague, has made ref- 
erence to a bill which I introduced re- 
lating to payment in kind as it relates to 
corn, H.R. 10672. The gentleman now 
addressing the Committee introduced a 
similar bill, and other Members did 
likewise, 
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I should like to call the attention of 
those who are interested to the fact that 
on Thursday morning of this week at 10 
o’clock, David W. Livingston, of Wash- 
ington, Iowa, will appear before the 
Committee on Agriculture to fully dis- 
cuss the payment-in-kind program or 
his proposal as it relates to corn. I think 
it might be of interest to all the Mem- 
bers from the cornbelt to be present so 
that they may be enlightened and feel 
free to ask any questions they have re- 
garding the proposed program. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
I will be there. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
BECKER]. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the time given me. My under- 
standing is that there was no inclusion 
in this bill for the balance of the fund 
under Public Law 874, and it is my un- 
derstanding that an amendment is go- 
ing to be offered to insert it. I have al- 
ways supported funds for school districts 
in this country that have been vitally 
affected by military bases or other in- 
stallations and that the school districts 
should be reimbursed for those school- 
children. I have school districts in my 
congressional district that are vitally af- 
fected by Mitchell Field and other in- 
stallations. I certainly hope that this 
amendment will be offered. I will sup- 
port it. May I add that it should pass 
in the interest of justice to those school 
districts who are vitally affected by 
Federal installations. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. THOMSON]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, in the 4 minutes I cannot 
cover the two subjects that I have in 
mind. Under the 5-minute rule I pro- 
pose to obtain time to discuss the ap- 
propriation in the bill concerning Yel- 
lowstone Park earthquake damage. I 
particularly wish to commend the com- 
mittee for the way they handled that 
problem. 

However, in this time, apropos of my 
remarks to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITrTENI, when he so kindly 
yielded to me, I would like to discuss 
briefly the $675 million cut in the ap- 
propriation. As I understood the presen- 
tation made in the record, from looking 
at the record and the presentation made 
before our full Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the Department has on hand suf- 
ficient funds that on the basis of their 
best estimates they will have $441 mil- 
lion more than they need to take care of 
the demands upon the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Then they come along 
and say “We may be a bit off in our 
estimate on this, so give us another 
$600 million for further contingencies 
until June 30, 1960.” Well, now, we 
are appropriating in fiscal year 1961 
budget almost $80 billion, and we do 
have to leave some leeway but this is 
going entirely too far in being loose— 
$441 million plus $675 million after all 
is 1 billion 110 million dollars. That is 
simply too much to treat as small change 
for contingencies even in this day and 
age of big budgets. It just seems to me 
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that people have to come within more 
than a billion dollars of what they are 
going to need in their estimate, even 
under that kind of an appropriation, if 
this country is going to have any 
semblance of solvency. To me, if they 
cannot realistically come close, even 
within $400 million, to their expendi- 
tures over a short 4-month period, we 
better. find somebody that can. Now, 
the effect over and above that is simply 
this and for this I do not blame the farm- 
ers. I come from just about as rural an 
area as anybody can come in this coun- 
try, with a district comprising an entire 
State of some 96,000 square miles and 
only one Congressman. The people in 
that State and in the whole country are 
concerned about whither we go as far 
as a Government agricultural program 
is concerned. Reasonable people may 
differ as to what is best but all reason- 
able people agree we must do something 
different. Where are we going with this 
agricultural problem? The people are 
entitled to at least know the extent of 
the problem under the present law. 
Taking these funds out of fiscal year 
1960 appropriations is a must if this is to 
be accomplished. Let me mention an 
accepted accounting principle. I am no 
accountant, but I did take some funda- 
mental courses, and if you want to know 
the condition of a business, how it is 
operating, how it is running, if you want 
to know how things are going along; in 
other words if you want a set of books 
that tells the real story then both income 
and expense items must be accurately 
refiected in the period to which they are 
really applicable. 

That is the fundamental proposition. 
Under any stretch of the imagination, 
this $600 million will not be spent in 
1960. But if we include it in this supple- 
mental appropriation bill, we will be 
making the money available in 1960, and 
as a fiscal year 1960 appropriation or 
cost when it really should be reflected in 
the expenses of the next year or the 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1960. So 
you have a program that we are financ- 
ing now for next year and that will make 
it look as though it is costing $600 mil- 
lion less in fiscal year 1961 than it really 
costs. To my mind, unintentionally I 
am sure, it would be misleading the 
American public as to the true cost of 
our agricultural program if we make 
available $600 million, more than half 
a billion dollars, in the 1961 appropria- 
tions less than we are really going to 
spend. It is going to be truly a cost of 
the program, if it is spent at all, in 1961. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. If a bill is passed pro- 
viding for payment in kind, which would 
cover almost all of the feed grain crops, 
then the $675 million will not be needed 
and many more hundreds of million dol- 
lars that we have been spending annual- 
ly will not be needed in the future. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. May I 
say to the gentleman that it is a hap- 
penstance that I introduced an agricul- 
ture bill, too. I do not know about the 
payment in kind proposal but if for no 
other reason because of my deep respect 
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for the gentleman from Iowa, I will give 
it my careful consideration. I do know 
that the corn people stepped off this high 
rigid price support business some time 
back. I know there are many Members 
in this House who genuinely believe in 
high rigid price supports. But they real- 
istically say that you have got to have 
controls to make them work. Wheat is 
the only basic commodity produced in 
the area that I represent. It is impor- 
tant to the farmers and to the economy 
of that entire area. 

Because of this and because of the 
fact that wheat is one of the most costly 
to the taxpayers of our present agricul- 
tural programs, I have given a great deal 
of thought and attention to this par- 
ticular commodity. The bill which I 
have introduced deals solely with wheat. 
Iam satisfied that its provisions are best 
for the wheat farmer and best for the 
Nation as a whole. Time does not per- 
mit a full discussion of the bill at this 
moment. I would simply say, though, 
that it would do these things: 

In the first place, it would remove all 
controls on the production of wheat. In 
doing so, it would leave the farmer free 
to manage his own business, rather than 
to be dictated to by bureaucrats from 
Washington. It would restore the wheat 
farmer to a position in the free enter- 
prise system. It would recognize the law 
of supply and demand which so far, in 
spite of repeated attempts, and I venture 
to predict that will continue to be the 
case, no Congress has been able to repeal. 

Secondly, it would provide a realistic 
price support which would be a floor in- 
stead of a ceiling. The price support 
would approach, at least, the cost of 
production in the high-cost, or less eco- 
nomic areas, and thereby take the poetry 
out of raising surplus wheat for storage 
at Government expense. At the same 
time, it would restore the right to pro- 
duce wheat to those areas which can 
most economically produce it. Under 
the present law, which has been opera- 
tive since 1938, these people have been 
the goats, in that they have suffered the 
acreage cuts, or cuts in their right to 
produce the crop on which they must de- 
pend for a living for themselves and their 
families. 

Unrealistic prices have stimulated the 
production of surplus wheat. This has 
to be stored. The storage costs consti- 
tute a major share of the expense of the 
present program. The cost now is run- 
ning $114 million per day. The farmer 
gets blamed for this cost, but does not get 
the benefit. It has been a real bonanza, 
though, for the special interests that do 
benefit, some of which have even gained 
control of farmers’ organizations, They 
have spent and will spend freely, and 
have distorted and will continue to dis- 
tort freely, in order to maintain their 
favored position at taxpayers’ expense, 
with the farmer getting the blame. 

Passage of this legislation would de- 
velop markets for our wheat. It will, in 
my opinion, contribute to a healthy con- 
dition for the wheat farmer and for ag- 
riculture in general. It will help every- 
body in reducing the drain upon the tax- 
payer. 

This realistic support price for wheat 
would be arrived at by tying it into the 
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support level for corn, with adjustments 
for difference in feed value. With these 
adjustments, it would eliminate the ob- 
jections to the two-price plan of subsi- 
dized competition, which the corn grow- 
ers have always made. 

As a third proposition, the bill would 
prevent unfair competition with the 
wheat grower from Government-held 
surplus wheat. At the same time, it 
provides for an orderly disposal of that 
wheat. 

Finally, to assist in the transition for 
some farmers who cannot meet the com- 
petition, the bill would provide for an 
enlargement of the conservation reserve 
for a limited period of time. At the same 
time, it would absolutely prohibit the 
grazing of lands placed in the conser- 
vation reserve in the future and, insofar 
as possible, prohibit it as to that land 
which has already gone into the conser- 
vation reserve. The livestock industry 
has withstood the pressures for Govern- 
ment price support and regulation. For 
this, everyone praises them. At the 
same time, this segment of the agricul- 
tural economy is in the best condition of 
any. They should not be punished for 
their adherence to and confidence in the 
free enterprise system, by thrusting Gov- 
ernment-subsidized competition upon 
them. Such is the effect of allowing 
grazing of lands which are taken out of 
production under the conservation re- 
serve program. Unless there is an ab- 
solute prohibition upon grazing, I, my- 
self, will do all I can to see that this 
section of the bill is stricken. 

Being a political realist, I appreciate 
that the chances of enactment of this 
bill in this session of the Congress can- 
not be looked upon as favorable, to put it 
mildly. I am convinced, though, that it 
is right, right for the wheat farmer and 
right in the public interest. I will al- 
ways be hopeful that right will prevail 
over might. I also believe that the best 
politics is doing what is right. 

Something must be done, however, 
with regard to our agricultural program, 
and both the Nation and the farmer 
know that a dressed-up version of the 
repudiated Brennan plan is not the an- 
swer. Everyone also admits, privately 
or otherwise, that if we are going to have 
high, rigid price supports which stimu- 
late production, then there must be ade- 
quate controls to keep production in line 
if we are to eliminate the surpluses. 

Under today’s referendum, the farmer 
gets no choice. He votes either for 
higher prices and controls, or lower 
prices and controls. Anyone can figure 
out the answer to that one. 

I think we should have the courage to 
legislate a farm program, but if we do not, 
the very least we can do is to let the farm- 
er vote on the issue himself and to give 
him a real choice. Failure to do this 
would be further proof of what we are 
doing to the farmer in the name of do- 
ing for him. 

As the Agriculture Committee consid- 
ers the wheat legislation, if they cannot 
see fit, in an election year, to report the 
legislation which I am introducing or 
some other realistic approach, then as a 
very minimum, I would like to suggest 
that they consider giving the farmer at 
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least the right to vote and a real choice, 
with the alternative of the proposal that 
I am making, or high price supports and 
adequate controls to prevent surpluses, 
Adequate controls would mean elimina- 
tion of the 55-million-acre minimum on 
wheat acreage, strict cross compliance, 
and so on, on down the line. Making 
this $675 million cut in the supplemental 
appropriation bill should be done to 
properly refiect the cost of the present 
program. This action, meritorious as 
as it may be, though, will not save the 
taxpayers money and will not improve 
the plight of the farmer. To accomplish 
this purpose, we must get to the root of 
the evil and make necessary changes in 
the basic legislation. That, I sincerely 
hope we will do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOM- 
son] has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks which I made in gen- 
eral debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to support the 
amendment submitted by my distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable SIDNEY 
R. Yates, of Chicago, Ill., to provide the 
Urban Renewal Administration with a 
supplemental appropriation of $50 mil- 
lion to execute its commitments and pro- 
gram through to June 30, 1960. 

Along with other cities, the urban re- 
newal program of the city of Cleveland 
will be adversely affected if the Federal 
Government is unable to pay grant funds 
as they become due. The cities will be 
forced to go into the private money mar- 
kets and finance their urban renewal 
programs at increased interest costs. 
These unnecessary interest charges will 
be paid two-thirds by the Government 
and one-third by the cities and con- 
stitute an additional burden on the 
urban renewal program. 

The adoption of the Yates amendment 
is vital to the urban renewal program in 
almost every large city of America. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Deficiency Appropriations, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS], 
his subcommittee, and the Committee 
on Appropriations, for recommending to 
the House a $9.7 million supplemental 
appropriation for the student loan pro- 
Fini of the National Defense Education 

ct. 

It was my privilege to sponsor the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act in the 
House of Representatives. It has been 
very gratifying indeed to see the wonder- 
ful acceptance of and use of the student 
Iaa program since its establishment in 

958. 

Out of approximately 1,900 colleges 
and universities eligible to participate, 
1,365 institutions are currently in the 
program. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion stated recently that the extent of 
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student participation has gone beyond 
the expectations of the Office of Educa- 
tion and the colleges and universities 
themselves. There is every indication 
that by the end of the present fiscal year 
well over 100,000 students will be using 
these loans to get a college education. 

I had the privilege, Mr. Chairman, 
of visiting some of the colleges and uni- 
versities of my own State of Alabama 
last fall. I talked with college officials 
who administer the loans, and with 
students who received the loans. I was 
greatly impressed with the good that 
is being accomplished by the program; 
at the same time I am impressed with 
what still needs to be done. I am, there- 
fore, very happy that the U.S. House of 
Representatives now has an opportunity 
to vote supplementary funds for the pro- 
gram this year. 

The success of the loan program is 
exceeding the expectations of all of us. 
The students are taking advantage of 
it, and the colleges and universities are 
taking advantage of the opportunity to 
provide assistance for their students. 

Again, I compliment the Appropria- 
tions Committee for giving support to 
this worthy program. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, permit me to say 
that I support the amendment by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Botanp], which would add to this bill 
the sum of $8.3 million to cover com- 
mitments for maintenance and opera- 
tion of schools under Public Law 874. 

I think the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts takes the right position about 
this and that there is a moral and 
equitable responsibility on the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to fund what I consider to be commit- 
ments under the law. 

I do not know of a more clear cut 
Federal responsibility in the field of edu- 
cation than is provided for in Public Law 
874. I do not understand how this ad- 
ministration can justify its attitude of 
reducing and eventually eliminating aid 
to local school districts which have had 
to provide facilities and education for 
children brought into an area because 
of Federal activity. 

The mere existence of Federal prop- 
erty narrows the tax base upon which 
communities depend for revenues to op- 
erate their schools. On the one hand 
we have less taxes because of Federal 
activity, and on the other hand we have 
greater expenses because of the influx of 
servicemen and Federal employees whose 
school-age children the communities 
must provide for. This is simple logic, 
and I cannot see how in the face of it 
anyone can refuse to support a 100 per- 
cent appropriation for the need caused 
by Federal impact. 

The $8.3 million provided for in the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will mean that our 
schools can continue to function effi- 
ciently and that they can do the job 
3 when we enacted Public Law 
874. 

I hope the committee will approve the 
gentleman’s amendment and that the 
House will pass the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 
Office of Education 
Defense Educational Activities 

For an additional amount for “Defense 
educational activities”, for capital contribu- 
tions to student loan funds, $9,700,000, of 
which not to exceed $4,500,000 shall, with- 
out allotment under section 202(a), or ap- 
portionment under section 203(a), of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 (72 
Stat. 1583), be available for paying to in- 
stitutions, which have filed applications for 
contributions between January 7 and June 
30, 1959, both inclusive, the amounts neces- 
sary to meet in full the approved requests 
included in such applications: Provided, 
That, in addition, so much of the amount 
appropriated under this head in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Appropriation Act, 1960, for loans for 
non-Federal capital contributions to student 
loan funds as the Commissioner may de- 
termine will not be necessary for that pur- 
pose shall be available for Federal capital 
contributions to such funds. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. BoLann: Page 
6, line 7, insert a new paragraph as follows: 
“PAYMENTS FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


“For an additional amount of payments to 
school districts, $8,330,000.” 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not belabor the House for any length of 
time on this amendment. I think all of 
the Members of the Committee are en- 
tirely familiar with the purport of the 
amendment. It simply will put into the 
bill a deficiency of $8,330,000 for the 
fiscal year 1960. This deficiency was not 
requested by the Office of Education. It 
would seem to me that, based on the ac- 
tion of the Congress in the last session, 
this request is justified. In the last ses- 
sion of the Congress on the fiscal year 
1959 budget there was no request made by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare or the Office of Education 
for a deficiency of $20 million. The Con- 
gress worked its will, put it in, and it was 
passed by both branches. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. In order to save the 
time of the House, everyone has heard 
at least 25 or 30 observations made from 
the floor on this amendment. It is ob- 
vious to me that everybody wants it. So 
if there is no objection on the part of 
anyone, the committee will accept it. 

Mr. BOLAND. Ithank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

GRANTS FOR LIBRARY SERVICES 


For an additional amount for “Grants for 
library services”, $100,000. 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
provision of supplemental funds for ad- 
ministration of the Library Services Act 
in the bill before us today impels me to 
point out once again the incalculable 
benefits derived from this program by 
the people of the United States. I am 
only sorry that the committee did not 
vote the full $131,000. 

The act has produced tangible upgrad- 
ing of library services in almost half of 
the counties in my home State of West 
Virginia, particularly in the rural areas. 

The Federal-State partnership pro- 
vided for under this act has meant that 
an additional 6.5 percent of West Vir- 
ginia’s population, which previously had 
no library service whatever, now can 
enjoy the benefits of books. 

A library is like a teacher, it affects 
eternity; and one can never tell where 
its influence stops. 

At this time, when we are engaged in 
grand and sweeping debate over the 
American educational system, and its 
adequacy to meet the practical and 
ideological needs of the space-atomic 
age, here prospers and flourishes this 
quiet program. Without great contro- 
versy, it goes on doing the work of en- 
lightening and inspiring thousands who 
might otherwise not be reached. 

We cannot tell, indeed, where its in- 
fluence may stop, for who can ever be 
able to assess the number of children 
who have found a whole new world of 
scholarship and knowledge opening be- 
fore them when library service is ex- 
tended to a hitherto barren area, 

I am proud to say that I am a co- 
sponsor of legislation to continue this 
program for another 5 years. I believe 
its performance over its first 3 years are 
the best possible argument for its con- 
tinuance. 

In West Virginia alone, more than 
184,000 books have been purchased, and 
per capita expenditures have risen from 
26 cents in 1956 to 45 cents in 1959. 
Three new bookmobiles have been added 
to serve 8 of our 55 counties, 

These benefits are doubly important 
in a State such as West Virginia, where 
economic conditions in many counties 
remain very bad, and money often is not 
available to pay for the necessities of 
life. A book is a treasured prize in these 
areas, and the Library Service Act pro- 
vides a means for getting books to those 
often unable to pay for them. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Office of the Administrator 
Urban planning grants 

For an additional amount for “Urban plan- 

ning grants,” $1,500,000. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lars: On page 
7, after line 23, insert: 

“CAPITAL GRANTS FOR SLUM CLEARANCE AND 

URBAN RENEWAL 

“For an additional amount ‘Capital 
grants for slum clearance and urban re- 
newal,’ including grants for the preparation 
or completion of community renewal pro- 
grams, $50,000,000.” 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
necessary amendment, if the urban re- 
newal program is to move along without 
unnecessary delay. This is not un- 
budgeted money. The administration 
asked for these funds because they are 
necessary to discharge the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s financial obligation. The 
cities have committed themselves to 
projects under this program and have 
produced the money they said they 
would for their share. These funds rep- 
resent the Federal Government’s share. 

The committee report itself indicates 
that this committee is not opposed to 
the slum clearance program. I know 
my good friend from Texas, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, is not opposed 
to this program, and there is not a more 
able Representative in this House, than 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THomas]. 
I have heard him time and again before 
the Appropriations Subcommittee of 
which I am a member urge the adminis- 
tration to speed up the urban renewal 
programs to help the cities. The sub- 
committee admits that it must be paid, 
but it doesn’t like the procedure set 
forth in the legislation. It proposes not 
to follow it. It chooses to disregard the 
commitments made by the municipalities 
on the basis of the existing legisla- 
tion. The question is now whether or 
not the Federal Government will keep 
its commitment, or whether it will run 
out on its contracts. 

The cities will be hurt by this delay. 
Interest costs will mount, the programs 
will be upset. 

This program provides the life’s blood 
to breathe new life into our urban com- 
munities. This appropriation is like a 
blood transfusion for a patient who 
needs it to survive. The plasma is avail- 
able and it should be used for the health 
of the patient. Yet this committee says, 
“No, we will not use it now. We will 
delay for 6 months or 9 months before 
we make these funds available. Why 
let the patient become worse before you 
provide the means to regain its health?” 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. The record will show 
that we appropriated $90 million for this 
purpose last year. 

Mr. YATES. That is correet. 

Mr. JONAS. This would increase it 
to $140 million. The record also shows 
that those in charge of the program 
stated it would be possible to continue 
to finance existing programs. It would 
require some borrowing which the Fed- 
eral Government participates in, They 
do not know that they will need this $50 
million between now and June 30. 

Mr. YATES. The record indicates 
they do need the money. If I may 
finish my statement. The witnesses 
stated they had expended all but $33 
million of the $90 million. They antici- 
pate they need an additional $112 mil- 
lion to take care of commitments already 
made. This $50 million plus the amount 
which is on hand, namely the $33 mil- 
lion will be necessary to liquidate obliga- 
tions already incurred. And the gen- 
tleman knows this money will have to 
be appropriated. 
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Mr. JONAS. Of course, some of the 
money is for progress payments, Proj- 
ects are not completed and the witnesses 
testified that in practice they had taken 
care of those things with interim bor- 
rowing. 

Mr. YATES. But, does not the gen- 
tleman concede that $50 million will 
have to be paid and, if it is not paid in 
this bill, it will have to be approved in 
the next appropriation bill? 

Mr. JONAS. That is correct, and my 
position is that it should be handled by 
the regular committee instead of by our 
special committee. 

Mr. YATES. Yes, but no good purpose 
is served by the delay. The gentleman 
himself pointed out the Urban Renewal 
Administration has commitments total- 
ing $140 million. The administrator 
told your committee he thinks there may 
be a discrepancy of perhaps, $20 million 
in this amount, but even the $140 million 
be reduced $20 million, the fact is that 
this $50 million appropriation will be 
needed. All that is being done by the 
action of the committee is to compel 
the Administrator to borrow more money 
from the treasury. The costs of the 
program will necessarily be decreased. 
Why? For no apparent good reason? 

This amendment should be approved. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes, the last 5 minutes 
to be reserved for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
absence of any requests for time, I will 
close the debate. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman from Ulinois [Mr. 
Yates] is to be congratulated for trying 
to restore these funds. In the commit- 
tee’s report, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Members to the statement 
prepared by the Commissioner of Urban 
Renewal, Mr. Walker, in regard to the 
question that was raised here a moment 
ago, in which statement the Commis- 
sioner said: 

With hundreds of projects involved, the 
most careful forecast of financing for a year 
or 18 months ahead can turn out to be off 
by a very substantial margin. All sorts of 
problems can come up to create delays; on 
the other hand, obstacles which seemed 
likely to delay a project for months some- 
times get resolved almost overnight, and 
things move faster than was expected. 


Mr. Chairman, I think that state- 
ment, perhaps, more than any other 
statement demonstrates the wisdom of 
this amendment to restore these funds 
at this time. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois for his contribution. 

Mr. if I may take but a few 
minutes of the committee’s time to make 
this statement. The committee attacked 
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this problem on two fronts. The first 
front is this—bear this in mind—this is a 
supplemental appropriation bill. It does 
not go beyond June 30 of this year. 
They want $50 million more and they 
have $33 million in cash now—$33 
million. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I un- 
derstand that the gentleman from Texas 
is now contending that the urban re- 
newal administration has sufficient funds 
to carry them on until the first of June? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is my guess, and 
my guess is just about as good as theirs is. 
They have $33 million. They could use 
more and the probabilities are that they 
will not use the $33 million. 

That is one objection, but the other 
objection is to granting this money—this 
is a familiar item to this House. This is 
a back-door approach to the Treasury. 
Not a single Member of this body, if you 
grant this $50 million, will have one word 
to say or one word of control over the ex- 
penditure of one penny of that money. 
Not one penny will you control. Some 
folks downtown will spend it for you. 
You go home, and what are you going to 
tell your people? Your people will say, 
“I don’t know who those 14 or 15 or 16 
people are. I voted for you to spend my 
money. Here you are divesting yourself 
of all authority.” 

Do you know what that total authoriza- 
tion is? Come June 30 they will have 
authority to go over there and sign a 
blank check with your name attached 
to it, because, after all, your folks sent 
you here to spend their money, not those 
13 or 14 or 15 or 16 people—for $2 billion. 
Think about it. All the cash that has 
been appropriated on that $2 billion is 
$297 million. So let us correct that mis- 
take on the payment of $1,700 million, 
and respectfully say, “Let Congress ap- 
prove your expenditures.” That is all 
you are doing in turning down this 
amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I simply want to say 
that I certainly support the position 
of the gentleman from Texas completely. 
The gentleman has listened, as did the 
other Members of the committee, to 
the requests of these different depart- 
ments asking for these great sums of 
money. Certai this amendment 
would do exactly what the gentleman 
says it would do. It is a backdoor ap- 
proach. You are elected to spend the 
people's money, but by this method you 
would be saying, “Oh, I will let these 
big boys in the upper echelons of the 
departments spend it for us.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
spectfully request that this amendment 
be voted down. The program will not 
be affected. 

I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Yates) there 
were—ayes 66, noes 65. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. THomas and Mr. 
YATES. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
92, noes 89. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical 
facilities 

For an additional amount for Mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation of physical facili- 
ties”, $435,000. 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I previously indi- 
cated, I wish to take this short time to 
support the subcommittee on the way it 
handled the supplemental request for 
facilities at Yellowstone Park, due to so- 
called earthquake damage. I am not a 
member of the subcommittee that con- 
siders the supplemental requests. Iam a 
member of the Appropriations subcom- 
mittee that considers the Department of 
Interior appropriations bill, which in- 
cludes the Park Service. As such, and 
coming from the area, at the request of 
the committee I made a trip through 
Yellowstone Park last October to inspect 
the earthquake damage so that we might 
properly evaluate the emergency con- 
struction necessary as a result thereof. 

The earthquake in this area occurred 
in mid-August of 1959. The center of 
the quake was west of the park, and the 
damage there was severe. Only the ex- 
treme western edge of Yellowstone Park 
was affected at all, however, and there, 
the shock was not great. 

By this I do not mean that there was 
no real damage from the quake. There 
was, but it was largely confined to rock 
slides, and so forth, and when compared 
to those outside the park, the damage 
was of a minor nature. The tremors and 
after-tremors did stimulate a great deal 
of new thermal activity in the park, As 
a matter of fact, if it holds up, one 
geyser—Sapphire, threatens to challenge 
Old Faithful itself. Sapphire Geyser, as 
of last fall, was spraying water 175 to 
200 feet in the air when it erupted. 

I was accompanied on my trip through 
the park by Mr. Bob McIntire, the head 
ranger and naturalist, and Mr. Gary 
Rowe, the park engineer. We were later 
joined by the park superintendent, who 
had just returned from a trip to Wash- 
ington. Mr. McIntire’s enthusiasm for 
the new thermal activity was such that 
it was difficult to keep to my assignment, 
which was the inspection of physical fa- 
cilities and the amount of emergency 
repair and rebuilding required. 

As a result of this trip, it was evi- 
dent to me that that portion of the re- 
quest for construction funds pertaining 
to abandonment of existing facilities and 
construction of new buildings could not 
properly be classified as emergency, or 
properly assigned to earthquake dam- 
age. I can understand the people within 
the park service using this as a means 
of getting new construction that would 
otherwise not be obtainable. They have 
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been long schooled in tying requests for 
such funds into an emergency. I do not 
dispute that the buildings mentioned are 
in need of replacement. The fact is, 
however, that they have deteriorated be- 
cause of age and obsolescence. Damage 
from the earthquake was a minor factor, 
and except for the hospital, they are still 
in a useable condition. Most of these 
buildings were built between 1903 and 
1909. The hospital was constructed in 
1913, and the foundations were not ade- 
quately reinforced. There is no doubt 
that all of these buildings should be re- 
placed, in an orderly fashion and with 
proper priority. 

I cannot, however, urge their con- 
struction on an emergency basis. They 
should properly come before the regular 
subcommittee and be fitted into the over- 
all program in their proper priority. 
The supplemental subcommittee cannot 
possibly give them the attention which 
they deserve. If we are to permit this 
type of thing to happen, it could very 
well detract from things ‘that should 
have a higher priority. 

In this respect, I am very much con- 
cerned, and I think this concern is shared 
by other members of the Interior Appro- 
priations subcommittee, with the em- 
phasis that seems to have been placed by 
the Department upon providing for the 
comfort and convenience of employees, 
as far as the Mission 66 program is con- 
cerned. I, just as I am sure is true with 
every Member of this Congress, desire to 
see all Government employees that live 
in Government housing, including Park 
Service employees, housed just as 
modernly and as comfortably as we can 
provide, within the realm of our responsi- 
bility to the taxpayers. This must, how- 
ever, be kept in balance. 

I worked very hard to get the Mission 
66 program moving. I felt that it was 
essential if we were to adequately pro- 
vide for the visitors to our national 
parks and the increased pressure due to 
increased visitations. Although a part 
of that is improving housing facilities for 
employees, it must not be permitted to 
become the tail that wags the dog. To 
see that it is kept in proper perspective, 
employee housing and office facilities 
must go the full gauntlet of House appro- 
priations procedures and not be treated 
in a preferred class, on a trumped-up 
emergency. 

In this respect, may I point out that 
my concern, and I think it is shared by 
many on our committee, is that I think 
the Department has, if anything, been 
overemphasizing the providing of em- 
ployee facilities. Let us simply examine 
Yellowstone Park with reference to 
this. Since July 1, 1956, when the Mis- 
sion 66 program was inaugurated, 
through and including the appropria- 
tions bill recently passed by the House, 
the following provisions have been made 
for employee housing at Mammoth. 

Ten employee residences, one 8-unit 
building for seasonal employee housing, 
four new 6-sleeper trailer houses, and a 
washhouse for the employee trailer 
court, have been provided. This com- 
pares with a campfire circle provided 
during the same period for the public 
enjoyment. 
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Now, I call your attention to the fact 
that as to each one of these employee 
facilities provided, the Park Service it- 
self has set priority and determined that 
the need for the new facilities requested 
in this supplemental bill did not measure 
up. If you want to see a full list of the 
construction that has gone on in Yel- 
lowstone Park since Mission 66 was ini- 
tiated on July 1, 1950, I respectfully 
refer you to pages 983-986 inclusive of 
the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies appropriations hearings 
for 1961, released on February 12 of 
this year. If you look at these lists, you 
will further note that employee resi- 
dences, apartments and dormitories have 
been built all over the park; but at the 
same time, you will note that the mile- 
age of road construction has been dispro- 
portionately small. Adequate roads were 
one of the principal arguments used to 
support the Mission 66 program in 1955 
and 1956. As of July 1, 1959, only in 
the neighborhood of 15 miles of the 
park’s 200-mile road network had been 
reconstructed, and five bridges replaced. 
Funds for this must indirectly compete 
with funds requested for housing and 
other purposes. These roads, too, are not 
of modern design. As a matter of fact, 
they were constructed for the horse-and- 
buggy and stagecoach trade. In most 
instances, they have only been modern- 
ized to the extent of putting oil on top of 
the old roadbed. Obviously, the expense 
of repair and maintenance to the tax- 
payers is excessive. 

The bridges are narrow and inade- 
quate. The traffic problems, the dangers 
and the inconveniences to the traveling 
public must also be considered if we are 
to discharge our responsibilities. These 
can only be weighed before the regular 
appropriations subcommittee, and this is 
impossible if we were to consider the re- 
quest for housing in a preferred status 
of the supplemental. 

There is another very good reason for 
going slow in the construction of the ad- 
ministration building, employees’ hous- 
ing and office space requested in this 
supplemental. Mammoth is located in 
the extreme northern edge of the park. 
As far as thermal activity is concerned, 
this is a receding area and is of less and 
less visitor interest. The visitor con- 
centration is in the Old Faithful, Canyon 
and Lake areas, which are over 50 miles 
from Mammoth. This means that the 
administration personnel housed at 
Mammoth must run up and down the 
roads, compounding the traffic problem 
and increasing the expense to the tax- 
payer, in order to perform their func- 
tions. The Park Service has indicated 
by its own reports that it is only a mat- 
ter of time until the principal roads 
through Yellowstone Park will be kept 
open on a year-around basis. Pressures 
from the public that wants to see its 
wonders in their winter cloak will de- 
mand that such be done within a rea- 
sonably short time. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a complete rebuilding of the 
administration area so far removed from 
the center of park activity should receive 
careful consideration, which it can only 
receive through the regular subcom- 
mittee. 
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Taking all of these things into consid- 
eration, I can certainly not, in good con- 
science, recommend that the Congress 
make available these funds on an emer- 
gency basis without adequate considera- 
tion of all factors. 

With respect to the hospital, however, 
I think that is a different situation, and 
I can in good conscience recommend 
your support of the committee’s recom- 
mendation of $476,200 to provide for 
new hospital facilities to be constructed 
at Lake, which is in the center of activ- 
ity in the park. As I mentioned, this 
hospital building was constructed in 
1913. It does not provide the modern 
facilities which people from all over the 
United States who are traveling in Yel- 
lowstone Park have a right to expect 
for themselves and their families. Even 
though this is again a case of obsoles- 
cence and deterioration rather than 
earthquake damage, I think that we are 
justified and I have urged the commit- 
tee to approve this appropriation, as a 
supplemental and on an emergency 
basis. Had I been establishing the pri- 
orities, it would have been replaced be- 
fore this. It is not even fireproof. 

Furthermore, the present hospital is 
again located in the extreme northern 
part of the park, in a place where it is 
not available to the 1½ million visitors 
who might require attention. 

The facilities for administration and 
employee housing should be replaced in 
an orderly fashion, within the frame- 
work of regular appropriations, but I 
submit to you that the same factors 
which caused the Public Health Service 
to recommend that the new hospital be 
located at Lake should also prompt the 
committee to fully investigate the ad- 
vantages and savings to the taxpayers 
of centrally locating the new adminis- 
tration facilities. This expenditure of 
almost $2 million should not be made 
without full consideration of all of the 
problems involved. It should come be- 
fore the regular subcommittee and be 
considered by them, in view of the other 
demands upon the Treasury and the 
taxpayers, and in light of the other re- 
quirements of the Park Service in par- 
ticular. 

These requests will be treated fairly 
by the regular subcommittee. It was 
that subcommittee that got this Mission 


rect the deficiencies. Constant pres- 
sure must be brought to bear to im- 
prove visitors’ facilities and improve 
roads, and I think the administration 
frankly must give increased attention to 
this, because naturally with the employ- 
ees, there is a tendency to take care of 
each other when submitting budget 


requests made in this supple- 
mental had a sufficiently high priority, 
could very well have been worked 
the normal budget, which has al- 
been acted upon in the House. 
The total riations for Park Serv- 
ices made for 1961 were almost $83 mil- 
lion, an increase of more than $7%4 mil- 
lion over last year’s appropriations. 
Construction of facilities amounted to 
$18 million, an increase of $4,400,000 
over last year’s appropriation. 
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Mr. Chairman, I repeat that I think 
we must support the committee's rec- 
ommendation with reference to handling 
of these constructive requests for the 
Park Service. 

The clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION 

For an additional amount for “Construc- 
tion”, $3,135,000, to remain available until 
expended. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 10, lines 18 and 19, strike out the 
figure “$3,135,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure “$475,000.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would reduce the figure of 
$3,135,000 for construction to $475,000, 
taking out the $2,660,000 which this bill 
appropriates for the construction of 
parking areas, ingress and egress roads, 
and last, but not least, landscaping for 
the stadium that is proposed to be built 
in the District of Columbia. As I have 
often said, I do not care how many sta- 
diums are built in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as long as the people of the 
District build them. 

There is no contract, so far as I know, 
signed with the Washington Senators 
baseball club, and it has been held re- 
peatedly that without both the profes- 
sional baseball team and the professional 
football team under contract to use this 
stadium it cannot be a paying proposi- 
tion. So I fear, and I am sure many 
other Members must fear, that if this 
$2,660,000 stays in the bill, you will be 
picking the pockets of your own tax- 
payers to construct parking lots and 
roads and putting in landscaping when 
there may never be a stadium built. The 
bonds have not been sold, so why the 
rush to appropriate this money when the 
people of the District of Columbia have 
not taken care of their obligation toward 
the building of this stadium? 

All my amendment does is to take out 
the $2,660,000. If, in the judgment of 
the House of Representatives it is de- 
cided that money should be appropriated 
later on—and there will probably be two 
or three more deficiency appropriation 
bills—after the use contracts have been 
signed, after the bonds have been sold, 
after the contract for construction has 
been let, then and then only, if you still 
think you want to put up a stadium, 
appropriate the money that has been 
picked out of the pockets of all the tax- 
payers of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, when the stadium bill 
first came to this Congress about 2 years 
ago they said that it would not cost 
the American taxpayer a dime. So the 
bill passed. Then after it was passed 
the Park Service tried a back-door ap- 
proach; they were going through the 
back door under the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act and spend up to $10 million. 
I stopped that. At a meeting with the 
stadium people and the man who in- 
troduced the legislation, I said, “When 
you come in with a fair proposition, 
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I think the Congress will consider it.” 
So they came back for about $6 million. 
We eliminated items and got the figure 
down to $2,660,000 last year and Con- 
gress in its wisdom authorized us to 
accept it. Now they have come in in 
the proper way, having appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations, 
to give an accounting of their steward- 
ship. They appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and asked for 
what the Congress authorized last year. 
So the only thing the committee could 
do was to give them the money. When 
we asked if they could not wait until 
the regular bill came in, they said no, 
that the sports activities have to open 
up on a certain day and that they would 
be kept working every day in order to 
complete what the Congress authorized 
them to do. They had to have the money 
in order to have the parking area ready, 
with sidewalks, and so forth. 

The committee in its report has stipu- 
lated that no contracts for construction 
shall be let for these facilities until the 
D.C. Armory Board lets the contract for 
the stadium. The committee has pro- 
vided all the protections they thought 
necessary, and has approved the $2,660,- 
000 that the Congress authorized last 
year. They appeared before the regular 
authorizing committee and before the 
Committee on Appropriations. ‘There 
was no back-door approach. Everything 
about this is on the up and up. 

I hope this amendment is voted down. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
10, line 19, strike out the period, insert a 
colon, and add the following: “Provided, 
however, That none of the funds made avail- 
able in this paragraph in connection with 
the District of Columbia Stadium shall be 
expended until the bonds have been sold and 
the contract awarded for the construction 
of said stadium.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this is the least the House can do in 
protecting the money that I again say 
should never be taken from the Federal 
‘Treasury for such purpose. 

Mr. KIRWAN. We have no objection 
to that. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentlemen 
and yield back the balance of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

b Clerk concluded the reading of the 

II. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill, as amended, 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
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Mack] having resumed the chair, Mr. 
TRIMBLE, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 10743) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to, and that the 
bill, as amended, do pass. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill, and 
all amendments thereto, to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Isa sep- 
arate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the Yates 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
the remaining amendments en gros. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment on 
which a separate vote has been de- 
manded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 7, after line 23, insert: 

“CAPITAL GRANTS FOR SLUM CLEARANCE AND 
URBAN RENEWAL 

“For an additional amount of ‘Capital 
grants for slum clearance and urban re- 
newal,’ including grants for the preparation 
or completion of community renewal pro- 
grams, $50,000,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 158, nays 187, not voting 85, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 7] 
YEAS—158 
Adair Dawson Johnson, Colo, 
Addonizio Denton Johnson, Md. 
Albert Dingell Johnson, Wis. 
Anderson, Doyle Jones, Ala. 
Mont. er ten 
drews Edmondson Karth 
Aspinall Elliott Kastenmeier 
Balley Fascell Kearns 
Baldwin Feighan Kee 
Barin: Fenton Kilgore 
Barrett Flood King, Calif. 
Bass, Tenn, F Kowalski 
t Foley Lane 
Blitch Ford Lankford 
Forrester Libonati 
Bolling Frazier Lindsay 
Bowles Fulton 
Boykin George 
Brademas Giaimo McFall 
Breeding Granahan McGovern 
Brewster Gray Machrowicz 
Brooks, Tex. Green, Oreg. Mack, III. 
Broomfield Green, Pa. Madden 
Brown, Ga. Griffin Magnuson 
Brown, Mo. Gubser 
Burdick Hagen Marshall 
Burke, Ky, Halpern Merrow 
Burke, Mass. Hargis Metcalf 
Byrne, Pa. Harmon Miller, Clem 
Chamber. Hays Mitchell 
e Hechler Montoya 
Clark Hogan Moorhead 
fin Holifield Morris, Okla. 
Cohelan Holland Moss 
Corbett Huddleston Murphy 
Daddario Tnouye Nix 
Daniels Johnson, Calif. O’Brien, Ill. 
CvI——241 


Bennett, Mich. 


Sullivan 
Thompson, N. J. 
To 


Pilcher Roosevelt Teller 

Powell Rostenkowski: Thompson, La. 
Quigley Santangelo Walter 

Reece, Tenn. Saylor Wilson 

Reuss Taylor Zelenko 
Rodino Teague, Tex. 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
McGinley with Mr. Bow. 
Rostenkowski with Mr. Devine. 
Dent with Mr. Baumhart. 
Buckley with Mr. Henderson. 
Rodino with Mr. Dorn of New York. 
Keogh with Mr. Fino. 
Morris of New Mexico with Mr. Bosch. 
Anfuso with Mr. Bentley, 
Fallon with Mr. Taylor. 
Multer with Mr. Wilson. 
Garmatz with Mr. Budge. 
Celler with Mr. Chiperfield. 
Friedel with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 
Holtzman with Mr. Reece of Tennessee, 
McDowell with Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
Delaney with Mr. Gavin. 
Santangelo with Mr. Ayres. 
Healey with Mr. Belcher. 
Farbstein with Mr. Cahill. 
Teller with Mr. Judd. 
Mr. Zelenko with Mr. Bray. 
Mr. Walter with Mr. Canfield. 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York changed 
his vote from yea“ to “nay.” 
. BROOMFIELD changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on engrossment and third 
reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr, Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Unqualifledly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman qualifies, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves that the bill, H.R. 10743, 
be recommitted to the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

à motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


CHAPLAINS IN THE ARMED FORCES 


Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there. 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
address of Col. (Chaplain) John K. 
Connelly: 


ADDRESS By Con. (CHAPLAIN) JOHN K. CON- 
NELLY DELIVERED BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. President, Hon. Mr. Harlow, Hon. Mr. 
Vinson, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, I bring you greetings from the 
European Chapter of the Reserve Officers 
Association. 

In the duty uniform of an officer of the 
U.S. Army, standing before a group of of- 
cers or soldiers with whom I work daily, it is 
@ relatively easy thing to elocute. In such 
& situation, Iam at ease; I am at home. 

It is quite another thing, however, to stand 
here before this august group, the Reserve 
officers of the United States and their many 
dist: ed guests (I, too, am a Reserve 
officer), to accept an award for which I feel 
unworthy. This is an occasion for which 
few people are prepared. No one is really 
equal to such an occasion, least of all myself. 

Please bear with me while I try to express 
my deepest feelings of appreciation to the 
Reserve Officers Association for honoring me 
this evening, and to give due praise to my 
fellow chaplains, wherever they may be, it is 
really through their efforts that I am here 
tonight. 

This is an occasion which comes to an 
individual once in a lifetime and to me com- 
pletely unexpected. 

Does anyone merit such an expression of 
honor? Never have I felt more humble, 
more inadequate. When I think of the 
chaplains of all services, who have in the 
past and are now contributing to the spiri- 
tual and moral welfare of their charges and 
who have labored under more trying circum- 
stances by far than I, I am inclined to feel 
that I have received this honor in their 
name and in their behalf. 

It has always been my pleasure to be a 
chaplain, a soldier in the U.S. Army. With 
it I have been given the rare opportunity 
to be of service to all men regardless of 
race, color or creed. I have been privileged 
to belong to an organization that has been in 
the forefront in the problem of integration 
which makes no distinction between what 
@ man believes and the color of his skin. 
In combat I have lived in the most intimate 
situations with Protestant and Jew, with 
white and Negro, where beliefs are personal 
and color is of no consequence; all are 
Americans striving for the cause of democ- 
racy and a better way of life for all freedom- 
loving people. And in all these 25 years I 
have been able to retain my own religious 
convictions without compromise and have 
defended the right of others to do the same. 
If there is a place on earth where man has 
finally acquired a common ground of broth- 
erhood and understanding, to my mind, it 
is the military service of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

I think the following example will express 
the thought I am trying to bring out, and 
in a somewhat humorous vein. 

A Jewish chaplain, Chaplain (Major) 
George Vida, stationed in Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, stated that he fell in love with the 
Chaplains Corps when as a young chaplain 
he reported to the Chaplains School and 
there found a Catholic priest teaching 
Protestant ministers how to conduct Jewish 
services. 

The great Cardinal Newman once stated 
that military life had a great attraction for 
him because it was essentially a life of serv- 
ice to an ideal, to the protection of others, 
This same ideal has motivated all truly great 
soldiers, as it does you of the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association who give unstintingly of 
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your time and energy to be ever prepared 
to defend your country in a national emer- 
gency, and often at great sacrifice. 

Today, possibly more than ever, a soldier’s 
devotion is needed to protect and to inspire 
our country. In a materialistic society, 
where progress and success are measured 
largely in dollars, we need a soldier’s devo- 
tion to an ideal to remind us that the basis 
of our national life is its devotion to prin- 
ciple, not wealth. 

The Armed Forces are one of the few in- 
stitutions in our country devoted entirely 
to the ideal of service to others, This Na- 
tion, founded on the defense of our mutual 
rights, cannot survive without devotion to 
those principles and rights, and, obviously, 
religious motivation and devotion cannot 
be maintained without the services of the 
chaplain. Virtue sustained and nurtured 
through the practice of religion, demands 
the devoted service of chaplains of all faiths. 

Nowhere is the bond between man and 
his clergyman closer and more tightly knit 
than in the military. The morale and feel- 
ings of kinship among the military family 
spring from the sharing of common risks and 
dangers. Those who wear the uniform of the 
U.S. Army belong to a group whose very 
survival depends on the unwavering courage 
of each man, The life of each is in the 
hands of his neighbor. Top performance 
must be accepted as commonplace, each 
man must be superior because courage is 
the price of admission. 

In such an organization, always in high 
gear, the chaplain is indispensable. Only to 
control and direct the spirit of the soldier, 
is a might challenge, “to be all things to 
all men” is the necessary approach, and the 
chaplains have proven their dedication. 

The amazing success of the chaplains of 
all services down through the years is in no 
small measure their ability to identify them- 
selves completely with the serviceman. 
When we look at the record it speaks for 
itself. 

Is it any wonder, then, that I am pleased 
to identify myself with this group of dedi- 
cated men? 

So, I say again, “I humbly and yet proudly 
accept this great honor bestowed upon me 
tonight by another group of dedicated men, 
the Reserve Officers of the United States, 
in the name of, and as a representative of 
all chaplains of all the faiths in all branches 
of the service of our great country.” 

May I close by saying that we chaplains 
realize more and more the importance of the 
work with servicemen in which we are en- 
gaged. In this time of testing for our coun- 
try and its free institutions we can gage 
more easily the true dimension of our task: 
That task being the moral and spiritual 
strengthening of our military forces, on 
which depends to a large degree, the pres- 
ervation of those finest of human values 
which we Americans hold so dear. 


DAVID JENKINS WINS OLYMPIC 
SEATING TITLE 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, we 
were all thrilled when David Jenkins, of 
Colorado Springs, won the Olympic 
figure skating title at Squaw Valley last 
week. He got away to a bad start and 
up until the last performance was trail- 
ing both Karol Divin, of Czechoslovakia, 
and Alain Giletti, of France. However, 
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his final exhibition was so brilliant and 
executed so flawlessly there could be no 
doubt about the winner. 

I congratulate David on winning the 
coveted gold medal for the United 
States. He comes from a family of out- 
standing skaters in Colorado Springs. 
His brother Hayes won the figure skat- 
ing contest at the Cortina Olympic 
Winter Games in Italy in 1956. At that 
time David placed third. He made up 
his mind to win the title in 1960, and 
realized his ambition in Squaw. Valley 
last week. 

Iam proud to represent David Jenkins, 
who is a premedical student at Western 
State University. I wish him the same 
success in medicine that he has enjoyed 
in skating. 


A REPORT ON VOTERS’ ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE MUTUAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Avery] may address 
the House for 1 minute and revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, this office 
conducts a special, nonpartisan educa- 
tional project for college juniors entitled 
“A Week in Washington.” ‘The students 
are selected by four colleges and univer- 
sities in Kansas. The students come to 
Washington for a week to see Govern- 
ment in action firsthand. The major 
portion of their expenses are defrayed by 
funds received from this office in con- 
sideration for projects done for this of- 
fice in the public interest. 

One of the students, Mary Jane Wil- 
lett, Beloit, Kans., student at Mount St. 
Scholastica College, Atchison, Kans., 
conducted a survey in the State on the 
mutual security program. The following 
is the report verbatim as Miss Willett 
prepared such: 

REPORT ON VOTERS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 

(The following report is taken from the 
data compiled from 100 personal inter- 
views concerning the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram of the U.S. Government. The area sur- 
veyed is in and around Beloit, Kans., going 
out to Salina and Manhattan areas; this, I 
believe is a rather typical rural area of west- 
ern Kansas.) 

1. What is your position on the mutual 
security program of the U.S. Government? 

Favorable: 16 percent. 

Unfavorable: 11 percent. 

Favorable with limitations:1 53 percent. 

No opinion; not interested: 20 percent. 

In a breakdown according to occupation, 
the following results were tallied: 50 percent 
of those favorable to mutual security pro- 
gram were housewives, 31 percent of them 
were businessmen, and 19 percent of them 
were teachers; 18 percent of those unfayor- 
able to the mutual security program were 
housewives; 55 percent were businessmen, 18 


Meaning that they were for the concept 
of foreign aid, but disagreed with the ad- 
ministration of it as it is now, and/or felt 
it had “gone too far.” 
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percent were farmers, and 9 percent were 
teachers. The distribution of those favor- 
able with limitations is: 32 percent were 
housewives, 30 percent were businessmen, 
17 percent were farmers, 11 percent were 
bankers, and 10 percent were teachers. Of 
those not interested, 50 percent were house- 
wives and 25 percent were businessmen, the 
remainder not being tallied. 

2. What do you understand as the intent 
of this program? 

From the answers given, opinion was dis- 
tributed as follows: 

To help underprivileged countries: 31 per- 
cent. 

To combat communism: 23 percent. 

To create better relationships between the 
United States and other countries: 17 per- 
cent. 

Others (small percentages each). 

To buy friendship. 

To create trade between United States and 
other countries. 

To sell Western ideals. 

To boost prices of U.S. goods. 

To get rid of surplus commodities. 

To rebuild countries after the war. 

3. Do you believe the foreign ald program 
and the mutual security program to be one 
and the same? 

A great percentage did not identify the 
mutual security program with the foreign 
aid program; when first asked their opinion, 
most inquired what the mutual security pro- 
gram was, and the interview continued after 
an explanation that it meant foreign aid. 

Comment: Since the vast majority of peo- 
ple questioned the term “foreign aid,” but 
not mutual security, I wonder how it is 
publicized in the papers, on radio, TV, etc.; 
if these are two names for one and the same 
program, and if Government has entitled it 
the “Mutual Security Program,” then I 
would suggest that foreign aid data be iden- 
tified with this title in the papers and other 
media for publication. 

4. How did you arrive at your conclusions 
and opinions regarding this program? 

The vast majority replied that they had 
reached their conclusions by reading dally 
newspapers, although along with this they 
often admitted an inadequacy of keeping 
up on all the news. Specific sources of read- 
ing material referred to by minorities were 
“The Ugly American,” Senator ANDREW 
ScHoerre.’s letter, and an editorial by WINT 
Smirx in the local paper. A minority men- 
tioned TV programs in general as a source 
of information, and a few also gave in- 
formal meetings and discussions as forma- 
tive material for their opinion. Comment: 
I believe that, although not mentioned, 
much public opinion on any subject is 
formed through discussions in small unor- 
ganized groups; e.g., businessmen during 
coffee break; groups in Elks clubs, and 
gatherings in local taverns. In this way, 
ideas take form and spread. Also, it is my 
firm belief that people react to a p 
in accord with how it affects them individ- 
ually; taken on this basis, I think the survey 
shows relatively good support from the farm- 
ing area. However, I think most people in 
the area feel that the foreign aid program 
is rather remote in their lives, and this must 
be taken into consideration. 

5. Have you ever heard of examples of 
any benefit or good the United States has 
received from this program? 

Of the people that answered this ques- 
tion, 38.5 percent felt no, and 61.5 percent 
felt yes. 

6. Do you consider any economic benefits 
have come to your area as a result of this 
program? 

This question was answered for the most 
part with the feeling of indirect benefit to 
the area in question—58.8 percent felt that 
the mutual security program benefited the 
area indirectly insofar as it promoted good 
relations between countries and helped use 
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up surplus crops, 38.2 percent felt that it 
did not benefit the area, leaving 3 percent 
who felt that the area received direct bene- 
fit from the effects of the mutual security 


program. 

7. Do you think our farmers benefit in 
any way under the program? 

This opinion was divided as follows: 40 
percent felt that it did benefit the farmer, 
50 percent answered negatively to this in- 
quiy; and 10 percent said that they did not 

OW. 

In connection with this question of bene- 
fit to farmers, it was asked (if they thought 
the mutual security program does benefit 
this group), how it did so. 

The reason given was strong and unani- 
mous that the mutual security program 
aided farmers “by getting rid of surplus 
commodities,” 

8. Do you think the average person un- 
derstands the program and its intent? 

When asked this question, of those who 
answered 11 percent said “Yes,” 83 percent 
said “No,” and 6 percent did not know. 

The followup question to the 83 percent 
who answered in the negative was how they 
thought it could be better explained to the 
people. Sixty-one percent called for more 
adequate publicity and suggested that this 
be carried out by means of TV programs, 
local informative meetings, and pamphlets, 
and stressed that an unbiased approach be 
used in each of these media of communica- 
tion. Twenty-nine percent felt that it was 
lack of interest on the part of the public that 
they were not better informed, and 10 per- 
cent offered no suggestion or remedy. 

9. Do you think the majority of the people 
in your area agree with your general 
thinking? 

Of those who answered this question, 59 
percent said Tes,“ 18 percent said “No,” and 
23 percent did not know. 

Comment: Each of these groups was made 
up of some who were for the mutual security 
program and those against, so that actually 
the figures show that most people were con- 
fident that their opinion was shared by those 
around them, 

10. Do you suggest any improvements in 
the present program? 

The following improvements were sug- 
gested, carrying the indicated weight of those 
asked: 

Send goods instead of money: 48.5 percent 
(31 percent of these were farmers). 

Cut out aid to Communist satellite coun- 
tries; 15 percent. 

No suggestions: 45.5 percent. 

Other: 

Give in spirit of love rather than personal 


Win friends by means of education rather 
than gifts. 

Help others to help themselves rather 
than have a complete giveaway. 

Set up precise rules to be followed in deal- 
ing with other nations and publicize these. 

Give other countries confidence by longer 
term aid programs, 

Stress economic development rather than 
military aid. 

Be more concerned about the people of 
foreign countries rather than the govern- 
ments. 

Place a big tariff on imports. 

Send more technical assistance. 

11. No doubt you have heard comments 
regarding waste and inefficiency in the pro- 
gram. Do you think this is the general 
pattern of the program or are they unusual 
exceptions? 

General pattern: 64.3 percent. 

Exceptions: 14,3 percent. 

Inevitable; 21.4 percent. 

12. What do you think could be done to 
eliminate the examples of waste that have 
come to your attention? 

A minority gave suggestions here; predom- 
inant among these was the feeling that a 
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closer check should be made on how the 
money is spent, giving advice to countries, 
and threatening to restrict aid if it (the aid) 
is not used properly. Here it was suggested 
that a committee be appointed to investigate 
the foreign aid money spent in each country 
a advise Congress on how to act accord- 
gly. 

13. What importance do you give this pro- 
gram in comparing it with our national de- 
fense programs? 

Fifty-two and two-tenths percent of those 
asked felt that the two programs went to- 
gether, 6.8 percent placed more value on the 
mutual security program, 34.2 percent felt 
that national defense programs are more im- 
portant, and 6.8 percent did not know. 

14. Do you think this Nation can promote 
peace and freedom without the necessity of 
having this program? 

Yes: 13.2 percent. 

No: 84.2 percent. 

Did not know: 2.6 percent. 

15. Is anything of this nature at all nec- 
essary? 

Yes: 95.5 percent. 

No: 4.5 percent. 


COMMENTS ON THE MUTUAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


By housewives 


A woman who lived in England and is now 
a US. citizen commented that she lived in 
a foreign country all her life and didn’t see 
any of our aid. 

There is damage to our textile industry 
because of sharing our technical knowledge 
with others. (ScHorppen’s letter.) 

We should not have surplus here when 
others are going hungry. 

We are prosperous and owe it to the rest 
of the world to share with them, even to the 
point of undergoing hardships ourselves. 

Businessmen are interested in profit rather 
than protecting our interests. 

The mutual security program has hurt the 
common man: the foundation of our country, 
and there are still hungry people all over the 
world after years of foreign aid. 

People feel far away from the mutual secu- 
rity program; they do not see its effects 
directly, so don't pay any attention to it. 

Expression of lack of understanding of 
the mutual security program; husband al- 
ways takes care of these things. 

It’s a wonderful thing to help others; there 
are so Many crowded areas where people do 
not have a normal life. 

It was a good program to begin with, but 
has not fulfilled its purpose, especially in 
fighting communism. 

Not very concerned about the mutual 
security program; can’t do anything about 
it, anyway. 

People of Europe will have a spirit of 
jealousy since they see us as a more prosper- 
ous country. 

By businessmen 

Bigness of government and of the mutual 
security program hinders it. 

Mutual security program alone will never 
win any nation to our side; we can’t buy 
allies, we must convince them of our way of 
life. 

Helping these countries now would make 
them more inclined to go along with us in 
time of conflict. (Most comments on this 
point expressed the opinion that receivers of 
aid “bite the hand that feeds them.“) 

About 90 percent of these countries getting 
ald will take all they can get and will turn 
to the strongest country in time of conflict. 

This is a rural area, and people feel far 
away from the mutual security program and 
its effects. 

People whom one has helped will always 
come back for more, but will not be grateful. 

If money must be spent, spend it in the 
United States on capital works, or on the 
development of Canada and South America. 
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Spreading God’s word would be the best 
means of promoting peace and freedom. 

Need a better understanding of others’ cul- 
tures, especially their languages; must reach 
the individual and we are not doing it. 

All the trouble with the mutual security 
program lies in its inefficient administration. 

Cost to Government is a lot more than we 
get in return, in the way of security and 
allies, 

By farmers 

Through the mutual security program all 
the people are being taxed to create a sub- 
sidy for big business. 

No effort is being made to keep the public 
informed; they (Government) want to keep 
the people in the dark. 

It is hard to help anyone if they don’t 
try to help themselves. 

People in Washington know about the mu- 
tual security program and should take care 
of it; people over there need it, and they’ve 
got the United States over a barrel; if we 
don’t help them someone else will. 


By bankers 


“I would like to see this terrific foreign- 
aid appropriation cut.” 

Congressmen have been elected to take 
care of this; is willing to leave it in their 
hands. 

Exchange of foreign students is the best 
way to promote good relations. 


By teachers 

Money is given to the government of a 
foreign country, and many times it is a dic- 
tatorship and does not benefit the people. 

Trade organizations and agreements be- 
tween the foreign countries themselves 
should be encouraged; this is a way they can 
help themselves. 

By helping underdeveloped countries, we 
can create new markets for our goods. 


COMMENTS ON OTHER PROGRAMS 
By housewives 


Farm program: Farmers should be allowed 
to raise more wheat in this area, because that 
is all they can grow; take acreage away from 
those who can raise other things. 

Should be able to find more uses for our 
surplus commodities. 

The farmer is the forgotten man; industry 
attracts young people, and at the same time, 
the small farmer is being killed. 

Civil defense: Are we here in the Middle 
West adequately prepared for nuclear war- 
fare? She feels that things are being kept 
from us, but realizes the necessary secrecy 
of some things; suggested that an article be 
written to let us know where we stand on 
this subject. 

Education: Should be equal opportunity 
for all, whether they can afford it or not. 

There is a tendency for anyone who works 
for Government to be less conscientious, al- 
though this depends on who is in charge of 
the office, 

By businessmen 

More American people are going to have to 
taken an interest in politics; they should 
be interested and let their Congressman 
know how they feel. 

Education: Opposed to Federal school aid 
except when it is needed in rapidly growing 
cities. People expect too much money from 
the Federal Government. 

Labor bill: Inclined to believe in a stronger 
reform bill, even though labor has its rights. 

Civil defense: Lack of knowledge of MSP 
could be remedied same way the defense 

could be remedied: by letting the 
people know; more needed than newspaper 

National defense: If we have a strong na- 
tional defense, we will not go to war, but we 
will win if we do. 
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By farmers 
Farm program: Have bushel allotment in- 
stead of acreage allotment; do away with the 
surplus in 1 year in this way; give each farm- 
er a county average. 
By banker 


Labor bill: Wants laws to take hoodlums 
out of unions; strong labor reform. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to announce that the Supreme 
Court today sustained the constitution- 
ality of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 in 
the case of United States against Raines, 
which was taken from the District Court 
of Georgia to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

You will remember that a little over 
2 years ago this legislation was under 
attack, in the House, from the right, 
from the left, and from the center. It 
was the duty of some of us to defend 
the constitutionality of the bill as it came 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. 
In view of the fact that civil rights 
is under debate in the Senate at this 
time and is apt to be under debate in 
the House in the very near future, I sug- 
gest to all Members of Congress who are 
interested in civil rights legislation that 
they carefully read the decision in the 
case of United States, appellant, against 
James Griggs Raines, and others, by the 
Supreme Court, today. 


LEGISLATIVE PROSELYTING 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has recently 
taken adverse action on five private bills 
designed to grant U.S. citizenship to five 
refugees, one Pole and four Hungarians, 
who entered this country lawfully and 
desired to become U.S. citizens sooner 
than the law would permit, in order to 
be able to compete in the Olympic games 
on the U.S. team. 

We did not recommend to the House 
that it approve those bills because we 
believe it would be highly improper and 
totally out of line, both with the Ameri- 
can tradition in sports and with the true 
spirit of the Olympic games, to expedite 
naturalization processes by legislative 
action in order to allow these young peo- 
ple to compete as Americans although 
they are not Americans yet. I am glad 
to see that the leading publication of the 
world of sports, Sports Illustrated, on 
February 15, 1960, commented on our 
action in a very fine statement entitled 
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“How To Try Too Hard.” The article 
reads as follows: 


How To Try Too Harp 


Polish-born Jan Miecznikowski, better 
known as John Macy, is one of this country’s 
fastest distance runners. Since his emigra- 
tion via West Germany in 1956 he has won 
six U.S. titles at distances from 3,000 meters 
to6miles. Now enrolled at the University of 
Houston, Macy would be proud to run for the 
United States in the Rome Olympics, and the 
United States, faced with its traditional 
shortage of good distance runners, would be 
equally proud to have him run. Unfortu- 
nately, there is a hitch. To be eligible for 
the U.S. Olympic team, Macy must be a U.S. 
citizen, and he will not fulfill the 5-year resi- 
dency requirement of the naturalization law 
until a few months after the 1960 Olympics 
come to an end. 

That, ordinarily, would be that. But last 
year Senate Majority Leader LYNDON JOHN- 
SON, a pretty fair expediter, submitted a bill 
to speed Macy’s citizenship. The Texas Sen- 
ator reasoned that Macy, his constituent-to- 
be, had a special argument for getting his 
final papers earlier than usual, i.e., the Olym- 
pics. The Senate easily agreed and passed 
the bill last May. Next it went to the House 
Judiciary Committee, which slid the bill 
along to its Subcommittee on Immigration 
where it stumbled for the first time. 

“We just can’t do this,” said the subcom- 
mittee chairman, Congressman FRANCIS 
WALTER, of Pennsylvania, who argued that if 
Congress makes exceptions of this sort the 
United States is open to Communist charges 
of decadence and of bootlegging its athletes 
from behind the Iron Curtain. “I will use 
every effort to block its approval.” 

Last week Watrer’s group sent the bill 
back to the main committee with a recom- 
mendation that John Macy be required to 
wait out his naturalization period like any- 
body else. 

Similar bills have been offered in behalf of 
other foreign-born athletes. Senator Barry 
M. GOLDWATER, of Arizona, wants Congress to 
waive the rule for two Hungarian-born gym- 
nasts. Congressman CHARLES GussrER, Of 
California, has appealed for two Hungarian- 
born fencers, Congressman SEYMOUR HAL- 
PERN, Of New York, for a third. Like the bill 
for John Macy, they all involve questions of 
individual merits, hopes and aspirations. 
Some of these athletes, because of age, may 
never again have a chance for Olympic com- 
petition after the games of 1960. If these 
athletes were made eligible through speedy 
naturalization American chances of winning 
the Olympics would be improved. But the 
bills raise other questions for Americans. 

Russian jibes about the bootlegging of ath- 
letes? Those would hardly cut very deep. 
But the tradition that the Olympic games 
are to be conducted without political consid- 
erations—and that no nation should seek to 
win the games as a nation? That idea is 
more pertinent. In the field of sport, it is 
possible for the United States to try too hard. 


PANCAKE DAY 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that tomorrow is Pancake Day at the 
Capitol. 
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Recently, I sent to each Member a let- 
ter inviting them and members of their 
staffs to enjoy delicious pancakes made 
of Kansas wheat flour at either the 
House Restaurant or the House Office 
Building Cafeteria from 8 a.m. until 11 
a.m. I hope all of you will take advan- 
tage of this opportunity. 

The Liberal, Kans., Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has made this treat possible. 

The serving of pancakes was arranged 
to dramatize the 11th running of the 
international pancake race tomorrow— 
Shrove Tuesday—between housewives of 
Liberal, Kans., and Olney, England. 

This unusual race has developed into 
an outstanding international event, 
strengthening the bonds of historic 
friendship between the people of the 
United States and England. 

The race had its beginning in England 
more than 500 years ago. Then, the 
thrifty housewives used up accumulated 
cooking fat by cooking pancakes on 
Shrove Tuesday, the day before the be- 
ginning of Lent. 

One Olney housewife, busily engaged 
in cooking pancakes, lost track of time. 
Suddenly she was roused by the ringing 
of church bells calling her to shriving 
services at the church. 

In her haste she ran to the church, a 
distance of 415 yards, still clad in her 
apron and with the skillet in her hand. 

The following year more housewives 
answered the call to church in this man- 
ner and so the Olney pancake race 
started. The winner was awarded with 
the kiss of peace by the church rector. 

Liberal got into the act in 1950 after a 
story about the unusual Olney race ap- 
peared in a national magazine. A group 
of housewives in Liberal issued a chal- 
lenge to a timed race over a 415-yard 
course—a, challenge immediately ac- 
cepted by Olney. 

Since then the race has been run on 
the morning of Shrove Tuesday, over the 
prescribed course, while flipping pan- 
cakes, with the time compared after- 
ward by transatlantic telephone. If the 
winner is in Olney, she receives the tra- 
ditional kiss of peace from her rector. 
The Liberal winner receives the kiss from 
the British consul. 

Of the 10 races run, Liberal women 
have won 5 and Olney housewives 5. 

Also to dramatize this event, Mary 
Collingwood, of Liberal, the 1959 inter- 
national winner, is in Washington and 
will help prepare and serve the first pan- 
cakes in the cafeteria tomorrow evening. 

The race is run all in good fun. It 
has drawn the people of Liberal, Kans., 
and Olney, England, together in a spirit 
of friendship and harmony. It has done 
much to cement good relations between 
the two nations. 

I am proud of the Liberal Junior 
Chamber of Commerce for sponsoring 
this international good-will gesture. 

As the representative of one of the 
great wheat-producing areas of the 
world, I am happy to have the opportu- 
nity to acquaint all of you with the fine 
quality of flour milled from Kansas 
wheat. 

I would like to add, Mr. Speaker, that 
if every man, woman, and child over 7 
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years of age would also eat a stack of 
pancakes tomorrow morning we would 
consume 144 to 2 million bushels of our 
wheat surplus. 

And if we could prevail upon them to 
eat pancakes every morning for a year, 
we would come close to wiping out the 
entire wheat surplus. 

So, Mr. Speaker, let me once more re- 
peat my invitation for Members of the 
House and their staffs to enjoy pancakes 
made from the world’s finest wheat— 
Kansas wheat, of course. 


A LITTLE CHILD AND A GOVERNOR'S 
POLITICAL AMBITIONS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include a magazine article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, Jesus said, 
“suffer little children to come unto me,” 
but the Governor of West Virginia, Cecil 
Underwood, was irritated by all of this 
newspaper publicity and either he or his 
director of public assistance, Thomas R. 
Egbert, ordered the social workers to 
snatch little Rosemary Johnston out of 
bed in the middle of the night, wrap her 
in a blanket and take her away. This 
is the same Governor to whom I wrote a 
letter on November 12, 1958, about a 16- 
year-old Ohio boy who was incarcerated 
in the West Virginia Penitentiary and 
who wrote me a form letter in reply, 
among other things stating that this lad 
had spent 1 day in the guardhouse for a 
violation of a prison regulation. Here is 
a Governor who is so interested in his 
political future that human values are 
something that irritate him. In case 
my colleagues are not familiar with the 
Rosemary Johnston case, I will quote 
later from a story which appeared in the 
Parade Sunday supplement to many na- 
tional newspapers on February 21. Be- 
fore quoting from the article in the 
Parade magazine, I think it is only fair 
to point out that the director of public 
assistance in West Virginia is an ap- 
pointee of the Governor and the job can 
be, and apparently has been, used to pay 
off a political obligation. The present 
director has served by appointment by 
the Governor since 1957. What manner 
of men are this Governor and this di- 
rector who will order their lackeys, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press story, to 
snatch an innocent child out of her bed 
at midnight and to cart her off in the 
snow from the only home she has known 
since she was a week old. Who gave 
this political accident of a heartless 
Governor the right to play God. I think 
the people of West Virginia, a State very 
near to my heart because it was my 
mother’s birthplace, will answer this 
question come next November, when this 
politician asks them to make him a U.S. 
Senator. Does anyone think that this 
beautiful little 3-year-old girl will ever 
recover from the terrible emotional shock 
of being torn from her bed on a snowy 
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night and carted away? If anyone does 
think so, please read the first two para- 
graphs of the story of Rosemary John- 
ston as told by Sid Ross and Ed Kiester 
in Parade magazine for Sunday, Febru- 
ary 21, which follows: 


Parsons, W. Va.—One recent evening, Mrs. 
Edith Isner, 48, settled down on the living- 
room sofa with 34-year-old Rosemary to 
read bedtime stories. As the sunny, blue- 
eyed little girl snuggled up to her, Mrs. Isner 
began the children’s poem by Eugene Field: 

“Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 

“Sailed off in a wooden shoe,— 

“Sailed on a river of crystal light 

“Into a sea of dew.” 

At the words, “sailed off,” a look of sudden 
horror swept across Rosemary's ruddy face. 
A chubby hand darted out and slapped the 
book shut. “Oh, no, mommy,” she cried 
out, tears in her eyes. “I don’t want to read 
about little children going away.” 

Mrs. Isner wrapped her arms around Rose- 
mary and soothed her. But when the child 
had stopped crying, Mrs. Isner could not 
comfort herself. Each day she and her hus- 
band, Forest, a $65-a-week night watchman, 
wake up in fear: today may be the day they 
are told to give up Rosemary, finally and 
completely, to the State of West Virginia. 
Each night they thank God for a day's re- 
prieve and deepen their resolve to fight on 
for the daughter who has been theirs since 
she was 7 days old. 

Legally, there is little more they can do. 
Three years ago, when the Isners took Rose- 
mary into their home, they signed an agree- 
ment not to try to adopt her. Then they 
changed their minds, and the State depart- 
ment of public assistance, which handles 
such cases in West Virginia, tried to enforce 
the contract. After a drawnout, heartbreak- 
ing wrangle through the courts, the agency 
won. 

THE $1,000 BATTLE 


Rosemary is a bubbly, intelligent child 
the kind any parent would be proud of. She 
never has known any other home, nor any 
other parents. Her plight has stirred sym- 
pathy all over the State. In this town of 
2,000, perched in the Alleghenies 120 miles 
east of Charleston, there is even talk of or- 
ganized resistance if anyone tries to take 
Rosemary away, and adoption agencies across 
the United States are watching the case. 

The national implications mean little to 
the Isners. All they want is Rosemary. The 
fight to keep her has cost them over $1,000 
in legal fees and court costs, “I don’t think 
anything worse could happen to a child 
than to be torn forever from the only mother 
and father she knows,” says Mrs. Isner, a 
motherly woman whose eyes reflect sleepless 
nights and worried days. “And why? We've 
given Rosemary a good home.” 

In fact Rosemary was placed with the 
Isners because theirs was considered a good 
home. In midsummer 1956, Edith Isner, 
a faithful Baptist, decided it was her Chris- 
tian duty to “help poor little babies from 
broken homes.” Two of her own three 
daughters had married and left home; the 
third, Linda, 10, was in school all day. Mrs. 
Isner, with time to spare, volunteered as a 
foster parent. 

Under the foster-home system, used in 
many States, babies up for adoption are 
boarded temporarily until tests have been 
completed, adoptive parents picked, and red- 
tape complied with. The State pays a fee 
for the child’s expense (up to $40 a month 
in West Virginia) and furnishes some mini- 
mum equipment. 

LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT 


Money, however, was not a consideration 
with the Isners. They were so swept away 
with the idea that they bought more gear 
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from their own pockets—a bathinette, chair, 
stroller, playpen, and clothes. When they 
were given Rosemary, born out of wedlock, 
they were delighted. “It was just like com- 
ing home with a new baby,” Mrs. Isner re- 
calls. “We fell in love with her right from 
the start.“ 

They provided the required care, and 
more. On his nights off, Isner cheerfully 
got up to feed Rosemary; during the day, 
he wheeled her to town as he shopped. 
When Rosemary was hospitalized in nearby 
Elkins, Mrs, Isner drove the 22 miles each 
day to visit her. 

“As much as we'd fallen in love with 
Rosemary,” Mrs. Isner says now, we were 
ready to give her up as soon as the DPA 
picked parents for her. We were miserable 
about it, but we were resigned.” When 
Rosemary was 6 months old, the DPA set- 
tled on the right couple. Then, at the 
last moment, the would-be parents backed 
out. They decided they wanted a boy. 

“It was like a miracle,” says Mrs. Isner. 
A month went by, and the Isners began to 
talk about a previously unspoken dream; 
the possibility of keeping Rosemary for their 
own. When Rosemary was 8 months old, 
they hired an attorney and filed for adop- 
tion. 

The Isners were somewhat shocked when 
the DPA entered objections. The agency 
listed five reasons why the Isners should not 
be permitted to adopt Rosemary: (1) the 
signed agreement with the agency; (2) they 
were too old for a young baby; (3) their 
own children and grandchildren would resent 
Rosemary; (4) everyone in Parsons would 
know was illegitimate; and (5) 
the Isners were “financially unable” to pro- 
vide the college education Rosemary de- 
served. 

The Isners conceded the first point. But 
on the second, they pointed out that many 
women had babies in their midforties. As 
for family jealousies, their own children 
loved Linda, for instance, had 
given the baby many of her toys. They 
promised to provide an education through 
endowment policies. And while everyone in 
Parsons would know Rosemary’s past, they 
felt no one in the friendly town would care. 

Tucker County Judge Ernest See, after a 
stormy hearing, granted the Isners tem- 
porary custody. A year later he made it 
permanent. The Isners were told—incor- 
rectly—that the DPA had 6 months to ap- 
peal. When the time was up, they cele- 
brated by buying Rosemary a new hobby 
horse and a merry-go-round for the yard. 
“Forest was so happy,” his wife recalls. 
“He’d pick up Rosemary and dance all 
around with her.” 

Two months later the agency, on a tech- 
nicality, appealed to the State supreme court, 
and this time the Isners lost. Forest and 
Rosemary were in Parsons shopping when 
they heard the news. “I was stunned,” Isner 
says. “All I could think of was ‘How can I 
tell Edith?!“ 

In Parsons, everyone knows everyone else, 
and the town immediately rallied to the 
Isners’ side. The place was buzzing like a 
beehive,” says Isner. One of the first callers 
Was their minister, the Rev. Rankin Roach. 
“I figured it was just like having a death in 
the family and I should be there,” the min- 
ister says. A troop of housewives began 
collecting signatures on a petition to Gov- 
ernor Underwood. Resolutions were adopted 
by the Eastern Star chapter, the Lions Club, 
the Women’s Club, the Garden Club, and 
even the local DPA advisory board. On No- 
vember 1, “Rosemary Sunday,” prayers were 
offered in all six Parsons churches. 


On the ap- 
pointed day, November 4, all stores in Par- 
sons closed and residents prayed. But in 
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the capital things did not go well. The Gov- 
ernor was irritated by “all this newspaper 
publicity.” In the end he made no promises. 
But Isner felt “as if the clock was ticking off 
the minutes to an execution.” 

“Without the faith in Him who only can 
give us strength and fortitude,” Mrs. Isner 
says, “we wouldn’t have been able to stand 
up under the anxiety and ordeal since.” 
Isner says he goes about his work like the 

dead. When his wife finally gets to 
sleep, it takes all her willpower to face the 
day again. 

Although the Isners try to shield her, 
Rosemary senses something is wrong. 
Vaguely aware she may be going away, she 
shies from strangers. Above all, the Isners 
fear that, whether or not she must be given 
up, she will be left an emotional wreck. 

UPSETTING THE APPLECART 

But DPA officials maintain they, too, are 
interested in Rosemary's welfare. And they 
point out that, with few children available 
for adoption, childless couples who have 
been waiting a long time should be given 
priority. (Only in a few rare cases, the DPA 
says, have foster parents been allowed to 
adopt a child.) Finally. like adoption offi- 
cials elsewhere, the DPA says its procedures 
have been painfully worked out and hard 
fought for over many years. To rule for 
the Isners would knock all this work to 
pieces. 

In the State legislature, however, there 
has been talk of scrapping the whole system 
to prevent future heartbreak cases. Sev- 
eral other States have pioneered in placing 
children with adoptive parents within weeks 
after birth. The theory is that adoptive 
parents should take their chances just as 
natural parents do. 

To the Isner family of Parsons, W. Va., 
however, the problem boils down to one 
sweet-tempered, blonde little girl. “We'll 
always regard her as our little girl,” says 
Mrs. Isner, “We’ll feel that once we had a 
daughter, and then she was kidnaped 
from us.” 


THE FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION: A REGULATORY BODY THAT 
FAILS TO REGULATE 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 15, 1959, I appeared before the 
Federal Power Commission during its 
hearing of petitions for natural gas rate 
increases involving the Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. 

At that time, I stated: I believe that 
the Federal Power Commission has 
failed to achieve its objective of protect- 
ing the public interest, and the consum- 
ers of the Nation are entitled to find out 
why. It seems to me that rapidly rising 
gas rates, the absence of a constructive 
regulatory policy, and the chaos of un- 
certainty indicate that the Federal 
Power Commission is not doing its job.” 

I further advised them that if sweep- 
ing changes in the structure of FPC 
handling of rate increase petitions were 
not effected, and unless a clear policy 
for defending the interests of the Amer- 
ican people was adopted, I would ask for 
a sweeping investigation of the Federal 
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Power Commission by the appropriate 
committee of Congress. 

More than 2 months have passed 
since I made this appearance. I have 
heard not one word from the Commis- 
sion regarding any change in its policies 
or administration. 

The business of a Federal regulatory 
body is to protect and defend the public 
interest first. This is its primary respon- 
sibility, and it owes its existence to this 
purpose. 

We have seen, over the past 5 years, a 
growing tendency by the Federal Power 
Commission to ignore the public interest 
and to evade the central issue. The 
Federal Power Commission must inau- 
gurate a firm, effective policy of rate 
regulation for natural gas. 

There has been hopeless confusion in 
which the public interest which the FPC 
was created to uphold is cast into a 
corner and forgotten, or buried some- 
where amid the tremendous backlog of 
cases which the Commission has al- 
lowed to pile up, 

I have today introduced a bill to con- 
trol and limit the practice of institut- 
ing temporary interim rate increases 
while the FPC ponderously and timidly 
mulls for uncounted weeks over the peti- 
tions for such increases. This bill is sim- 
ilar to a bill introduced by my friend 
and colleague from Nebraska IMr. 
Brock]. 

This intolerable and chaotic situation 
simply cannot go on. I believe a con- 
gressional investigation is needed, and in 
a few days I plan to introduce a resolu- 
tion authorizing such an investigation. 

This scandalous state of affairs is ably 
analyzed in a series of editorials written 
by Mr. Wendell S. Reynolds, of the Hunt- 
ington Advertiser, published in my home 
town, and in a fine article in the Sep- 
tember 1959 issue of Fortune magazine, 
written by Mr. Richard Austin Smith. 

Under unanimous consent, I place 
these articles in the Recorp at this 
point: 

LAWMAKERS From West Vircrnra Snow 

INTEREST IN HicH Gas RATES 
(First of a series) 

The three applications of the Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co. for higher wholesale 
rates to distributors in several States, in- 
eluding West Virginia, illustrate what is 
happening in many sections of the country. 

Higher prices sought by the transmission 
lines are a result partly of the inflationary 
trend that raises costs of materials and of 
operations, 

More important than that are the devel- 
opments in the gas industry itself during 
the last decade that have created a seller’s 
market and a consequently steadily rising 
price in the Southwest producing fields. 

According to an extensive article in the 
September issue of Fortune magazine by 
Richard Austin Smith, prices of gas in Lou- 
isiana have risen from a 1954 average of 
11.5 cents a thousand cubic feet to a 1958 
level of 21.5 cents. 

Another 1.5 cents would have made an 
increase of 100 percent in only 4 years. 

This was in spite of the fact that since 
1955 the Federal Power Commission has been 
charged with the responsibility of fixing 
prices of gas sold by independent producers 
to pipelines for interstate transmission and 
resale, 
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1960 


In that year the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
in the Phillips case that such sales came 
within the regulatory jurisdiction of the 
Commission. 

The soaring prices are attributable to at 
least two major causes: 

1. Continuing expansion of transmission 
lines has enormously increased the market 
and the demand for gas. 

2. The Federal Power Commission has 
failed dismally to face up to its responsi- 
bility of regulating prices. 

The operation of this second factor was 
illustrated in the so-called Catco case in- 
volving an initial price of 22.4 cents offered 
by Tennessee Gas for a large reserve from 
the new fields in the Gulf of Mexico off 
Louisiana. 

After the price was approved by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, it was appealed and 
carried to the Supreme Court by the New 
York Public Service Commission because 
New York consumers would be affected by 
the high price. 

In a unanimous decision written by Jus- 
tice Tom Clark, of Texas, the Court sent the 
case back to the Commission for a proper 
study of evidence on which to determine a 
fair price. 

The Smith article in Fortune magazine 
also pointed out that every year since the 
Phillips case the Commission has asked Con- 
gress for legislative relief from the respon- 
sibility of fixing gas prices. 

It has worked out no formula for guid- 
ing its staff in the study of evidence, az 1 
apparently is delaying decisions on its big 
backlog of cases in the hope that it will not 
have to deal with them. 

This and other aspects of the problem of 
soaring prices and the operations of produc- 
ers in the big southwest fields are crying out 
for a thoroughgoing congressional investi- 
gation and legislation for protection of the 
public interest. 

Since the appearance of such an editorial 
suggestion here a few days ago, we have 
had letters from almost all the West Vir- 
ginia congressional delegation, including 
Senator Rosert C. Byrp and Representatives 
Ken HECHLER, JOHN M. Stack, JR., HARLEY O. 
Sraccers, Mrs. ELIZABETH KEE, and CLEVELAND 
M. Barer. 

They all evidenced interest in the prob- 
lem, and Congressman Banz wrote at 
length on the background of the State's high 
gas problem. 

Present practices are forcing continuously 
higher prices upon household consumers and 
in cold weather are causing hardship to 
many families of small means. 

But there are even more far-reaching con- 
sequences in the effects upon coal markets 
and mine employment from the dumping of 
gas for industrial use, in the possible ad- 
verse effects upon industrial expansion in 
such areas as Huntington and in the possible 
consequences to gas producers in the West 
Virginia fields. 

In some sections, such as New England, gas 
is already close to pricing itself out of 
competition with other fuels. As the rise 
continues, more and more householders, es- 
pecially those building new homes, will turn 
to electricity. This would tend to reduce 
the market for West Virginia gas. 

And if conditions are allowed to continue, 
they may produce a public clamor that will 
force the Federal Government to put the 
entire gas industry and possibly, the 
petroleum industry under regulation. 

Before they get worse, individuals, city 
and State officials and organizations should 
urge upon Congress the need of prompt in- 
vestigation to expose abuses and of effective 
action to control them. 

Later discussion here will list some specific 
actions Congress might take to remedy 
conditions. 
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CLAUSES IN CONTRACTS FORCE New HIKES IN 
Prices OF Gas 


(Second of a series) 


Several devices are used by southwest gas 
producers in hiking prices to the interstate 
transmission lines even after initial high 
prices get approval of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

A clause in some of the contracts provides 
that if the transmission line buys gas from 
another producer in the area at a higher 
price, it must also raise the rate accordingly 
in the original contract. 

Another clause requires a transmission line 
to meet any higher price paid by another 
line that contracts for gas in the area. 

In addition, big producers can turn a cold 
shoulder to any transmission line that buys 
up a reserve from a small operator at a price 
lower than the big company thinks justified. 

This is an important factor in keeping 
down competition because it has been esti- 
mated that about eight large producers con- 
trol much more than half of the available 


gas. 

As explained by Richard Austin Smith in 
an extensive article on the gas industry in 
the September issue of Fortune magazine, 
the heavy demand for gas has created a sell- 
er’s market and gives producers a big ad- 
vantage in negotiating contracts. 

If the transmission lines do not meet their 
terms, they can threaten to divert their sup- 
ply to the intrastate market not regulated 
by the Federal Power Commission. 

Since the demand for gas is growing, large 
producers can also threaten and sometimes 
they do hold their reserves and refuse to 
sell them at all. 

Such practices raise the cost of gas to dis- 
tributors and ultimate consumers in all 
of the country dependent upon the fields of 
the Southwest. 

They are definitely not in the public in- 
terest and should be made the subject of a 
searching inquiry at the coming session of 
Congress. Any move for an investigation 
should be assured of strong support by 
Senators and Representatives from many 
sections in addition to those in the areas 
affected by the Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. cases now before the Federal Power 
Commission. 

As we explained here yesterday, the New 
York Public Service Commission carried the 
Catco case involving gas from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the U.S. Supreme Court and won 
a favorable decision. 

That commission is also interested in the 
three Tennessee cases now pending, as are 
the commissions of West Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and Tennessee. 

Members of Congress from the Middle 
West and even the west coast should also 
be interested in protecting their constituents 
against constantly climbing prices of gas. 

An investigation should also be of inter- 
est to the National Coal Association and the 
United Mine Workers because expansion of 
transmission lines has resulted in the dump- 
ing of gas for industrial purposes and re- 
ducing coal markets and mine employment. 

Keeping gas prices within reasonable lim- 
its is also important to the industrial de- 
velopment of such cities as Huntington and 
Charleston which have attracted many new 
plants before through the offer of natural 
gas at reasonable rates. 

The rugged tactics of southwest gas pro- 
ducers could be softened by legislation or at 
least by the threat of general Federal reg- 
ulation of the industry. 

The big producers who withhold their re- 
serves from market as a means of 
prices could be deprived by legislation of 
their tax-depletion allowance. 

But possibly the most effective means of 
all of keeping prices within reasonable lim- 
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its would be an investigation exposing the 
failure of the Federal Power Commission to 
do its job of regulating prices from pro- 
ducers to the interstate transmission lines. 
Their failure is in direct conflict with the 
administration’s professed efforts to curb 
inflation, and it should be brought to the 
attention of the executive department itself 
as well as to the public. 
Risinc Gas Prices Cause SHIFT To USE or 
ELECTRICITY 


(Third of a series) 


The public will take just so much punish- 
ment, and then it strikes back. 

After the runaway bull market of the 1920's 
ended in the collapse that helped precipitate 
the depression of the 19308, stern governmen- 
tal restrictions were imposed upon specula- 
tion in securities. 

More recently the conduct of some labor 
unions and their officers brought about con- 
—e enactment of restrictive legisla- 
tion. 

Similar action can eventually result from 
spiraling prices of gas brought from the 
Southwest by the big transmission lines. 

This not only would curb the drive of pro- 
ducers down there for continuously higher 
rates from the pipelines but would doubtless 
handicap smaller producers in such areas as 
West Virginia and Kentucky. 

Rising prices also hold a threat to pro- 
ducers in this area because they tend to en- 
courage a switch from gas to electricity for 
home heating. 

This trend is already noticeable in the 
Huntington area of natural gas production, 
and in other sections is even much stronger. 
It was pointed up recently by the announce- 
ment of Carrier Corp. of Syracuse, N.Y., that 
the rising demand was responsible for its 
adding electric resistance heating equipment 
to its line of products. 

The announcement said that during the 
present year the number of homes using 
electric heat increased in the East by 124 
percent, in the Middle West by 80 percent, in 
the Far West by 41 percent and even in the 
South by 18 percent. 

It predicted that by the end of the year 
650,000 homes throughout the country would 
be heated by electricity. 

In West Virginia and other States served 
by the American Electric Power Co., the 
increase in the number of homes using elec- 
tric heat rose in the 4 years between 1954 and 
1958 by 933 percent. Other States in the 
area are Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, Indiana, 
and Michigan. 

During the last 2 years the increase in 
areas served by Commonwealth Edison Co. 
amounted to 2,200 percent. 

These figures should serve as a warning 
to Southwest gas producers, to the expand- 
ing transmission lines and even to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, which is charged 
with the responsibility of regulating rates 
of gas moved across State lines for resale. 

The big producers are riding high on a 
seller’s market now, but the picture can 
change quickly. 

Electricity for home heating is at present 
higher than gas, but while gas is going up, 
more efficient electric heating devices are 
constantly coming into use, and more effi- 
cient generating processes can bring the 
cost of power down. 

Consequently a congressional investiga- 
tion to bring order out of the chaos and 
inequities of the gas industry and hold 
prices within reason would in the long run 
benefit the industry itself as well as gas con- 
sumers and the country. 

Not the least of the possible benefits 
would be regulations to conserve gas by 
stopping transmission lines from dumping 
it at cutthroat prices in big cities for in- 
dustrial use, 
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Stopping big corporations from holding 
back their reserves of gas for higher prices 
would also benefit many smaller landowners 
in the Southwest by giving them the royal- 
ties from the sale. 

Ending the uncertainty resulting from the 
failure of the Federal Power Commission to 
handle rate cases even with fair dispatch 
would also benefit the industry by enabling 
companies to plan ahead with some assur- 
ance of future conditions. 

The potential future benefits as well as 
the current confusion and injustices in the 
gas industry certainly justify a prompt and 
thorough investigation by Congress. 

House Speaker Sam RAYBURN and Senate 
Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON, who come 
from Texas, the leading gas producing State, 
can prove themselves farsighted friends of 
the gas industry as well as statesmen by 
supporting a resolution for the inquiry. 


Gas DUMPING For INDUSTRIES HURTS COAL 
MINES AND RAILS 
(Fourth of a series) 

Dumping of natural gas by the big trans- 
mission lines from the Southwest is an im- 
portant factor in the declining market for 
coal and in shrinking employment in the 
mines and on the coal-carrying railroads. 

Bidding for industrial business at cut- 
throat prices takes place because the pipe- 
lines must operate continuously at near ca- 
pacity to make an adequate return on their 
heavy investment. 

During the warm months when household 
heating requirements are low, gas must be 
stored for the cold season or disposed of to 
industrial users. 

The effect of this was cited by Richard 

Austin Smith in an extensive article on the 
gas industry in the September issue of For- 
tune magazine. 
Midwestern Gas Transmission, the article 
said, pays its parent company 22.16 cents a 
thousand cubic feet for gas 350 miles from 
Chicago, carries it to the city and distributes 
it for industrial use at 22 cents. 

This not only takes business away from 
coal, but puts upon domestic gas consumers 
the burden of rates high enough to pay all 
the operating costs and the profits of the 
transmission line. 

Such practices have been repeatedly called 
to the attention of the Federal Government 
by spokesmen for the National Coal Associa- 
tion. Unless checked by effective regulation, 
they will become much worse as new gas sup- 
plies from rich Canadian fields reach indus- 
trial centers in this country. 

They are particularly injurious to coal-pro- 
ducing States such as West Virginia and to 
cities like Huntington that look to the mines 
and the coal-carrying railroads for major 
payrolls. 

But they are potentially much more serious 
in weakening the ability of the country to 
meet the requirements of a major wartime 
emergency. 

By depriving the coal industry of markets 
the practices reduce the ability of mining 
companies to maintain sufficient reserve 
capacity to supply the heavily increasing 
needs of industry geared for wartime pro- 
duction. 

Similarly they take business away from the 
railroads and tend to deprive them of rev- 
enue sufficient to maintain operating effi- 
ciency capable of carrying the load of men 
and materials required for successful conduct 
of a major war. 

These are among the vital problems that 
should be made clear to the Government and 
the public in a thoroughgoing congressional 
investigation of rising gas prices in the 
Southwest and the operating policies of the 
big transmission lines, 

The investigation should be urged upon 
Congress at the coming session not merely 
as a means of curbing the soaring price of 
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gas for heating homes but as an action for 
strengthening the national economy and the 
public defense. 

Continuing expansion of the transmission 
lines, creating a growing demand for gas, 
with consequent jumps in prices in the 
Southwest, has also placed the distributing 
companies under severe pressure. 

The more the distributors pay for their 
gas, the more they have to charge, and in 
some sections such as New England, they are 
already near the point of pricing their fuel 
out of the market. 

That is doubtless the reason why the for- 
mula for price distribution proposed by the 
Tennesse Gas Transmission Co., in its first 
of three cases now before the Federal Power 
Commission, would place a steeper increase 
upon this area than upon the Northeast. 

The distributors are also put under a heavy 
expense in contesting repeated wholesale rate 
increases before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. This expense becomes part of the 
company’s operating cost and eventually part 
of the base for still higher prices of gas to 
consumers. 

Unless the confusion and inequities are 
corrected through a congressional investiga- 
tion, they may eventually result in irresisti- 
ble public demand for all-out Federal control 
of the entire gas and petroleum industry. 


RISING SOUTHWEST Gas Rates PERIL INDUSTRY 
GROWTH HERE 


(Fifth of a series) 


Some big Southwest gas producers contend 
that mounting opposition to climbing prices 
to the interstate transmission lines will re- 
sult in the diversion of more gas to intra- 
state markets. 

This in turn, they argue, will attract more 
industries to the Southwest from areas in the 
North and East supplied by the transmission 
lines. 

The argument does not stand up under 
close examination. 

Many producers prefer to sell their gas in 
the State where it originates because they 
can thus avoid Federal regulation of prices, 
They will gladly supply all that industrial 
and household consumers need. 

This is known, no doubt, by all companies 
interested in locating an industry in the 
gas-producing States. Those companies 
that are not interested would hardly be in- 
fluenced to erect a new plant just because 
the producers had created a surplus of gas 
by withholding their fuel from the transmis- 
sion lines. 

As a matter of fact, it is high prices to 
transmission lines that might influence in- 
dustries they supply in the North and East 
to move to the Southwest where cheap gas 
is available. 

This is of particular concern to Hunting- 
ton, Charleston, and other cities that have 
attracted industries in the past partly 
through the availability of natural gas at 
reasonable rates. 

Almost all of Huntington’s largest indus- 
tries use heavy quantities of gas, particularly 
the International Nickel Co, and Owens- 
Illinois, 

Other important industries that have more 
recently come to the Ohio Valley also require 
gas. Among them are the big Kaiser alumi- 
num works at Ravenswood and the Celanese 
and Goodyear plants in Mason County. 

The existence of gas in this area and its 
availability to such plants is an important 
factor also in the economic manufacture and 
distribution of merchandise to the big mar- 
kets of the East, North, and Middle West. 

Proximity to these markets was one of the 
decisive factors in Kaiser’s choice of Ravens- 
wood for its new operations. Taking the 
works to Texas would add millions of dollars 
a year to the cost of delivering products to 
customers, 


But the continuing rise in the price of gas 
in this section might force other industries 
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requiring larger quantities of fuel to move 
South for the benefit of cheaper rates. 

This might apply to the big Du Pont plant 
at Belle, near Charleston. As we have 
pointed out here before, the plant was about 
to move to Texas sometime ago to convert 
its manufacturing process from coal to gas 
as a means of improving its competitive posi- 
tion. 

It was saved for the State only because 
the United Fuel Gas Co. arranged to supply 
it with sufficient gas. But if repeated in- 
creases in the price of southwest gas sup- 
plied to United Fuel force sufficient advances 
in costs to the Du Pont plant, it may still 
have to move to be able to meet competition. 

The threat to that industry and others is 
heightened by the fact that further indus- 
trial expansion of this area will require an 
increasingly large proportion of gas from the 
Southwest to supplement the supply avail- 
able from wells of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. 

Since Southwest gas delivered here costs 
about double that from this area, the use 
of more from the transmission lines would 
force distributors to charge more. 

This could become a serious brake on the 
area’s future industrial development. 

It should be given full consideration by 
the State’s congressional delegation in 
weighing the possibility of launching a 
a movement for a full-scale investigation of 
spiraling gas rates and the failure of the 
Federal Power Commission to exert due 
diligence in holding them at fair levels. 

A number of actions for checking the in- 
flationary drive of the Southwest producers 
are available to Congress. Some of them 
will be discussed here tomorrow in the final 
editorial of this series. 


EFFECTIVE MEASURES POSSIBLE FOR CURBING 
Gas PRICE HIKES 


(Last of a series) 


Several effective means are available for 
attacking the continuous advance in price 
of Southwest gas carried in the big trans- 
mission lines to many sections of the country. 

The first approach through a congressional 
investigation should be to expose the failure 
of the present Federal Power Commission to 
do its job of holding prices within equitable 
limits, 

The Commission’s performance indicates 
the majority of its members either are not 
in favor of regulating prices from producers 
to the pipelines or are entirely too dilatory 
in dealing with applications. 

There is considerable evidence that many 
of its decisions, even when they come, are 
not what they should be. 

In a lengthy article on the chaos of the 
natural gas industry in the September issue 
of Fortune magazine, Richard Austin Smith 
reported that over half the Commission’s 
orders appealed to courts last year were re- 
versed. 

Exposing the failure and the fumbling of 
the regulatory agency should bring about a 
new attitude of present members or a re- 
placement of them. 

Another major problem for congressional 
consideration is the advisability of impos- 
ing curbs upon the continuous expansion 
of the transmission lines themselves. 

A vital question in this connection is 
whether, in view of the rising cost of gas at 
the well, it is not bad business to run a line 
as far as New England and attempt to com- 
pete with other fuels. 

If the cost of carrying gas to such a dis- 
tance tends to price it out of the market 
there, the pipeline will naturally try to col- 
lect a higher price from other consumers 
along the way to ease the load at farther 
points. 

That seems to be what is happening in 
the three Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
cases now pending before the Federal Power 
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Commission for higher rates in several States, 
including West 

Direct attacks upon soaring prices should 
begin perhaps with a crackdown on big 
Southwest producers who hold back their 
gas for more favorable offers from the pipe- 
lines, 

An effective legislative device for this pur- 
pose would be withdrawal of the depletion 
allowance for tax purposes when gas is held 
off the market. 

Another phase of the pricing problem is 
the percent of return allowed transmission 
lines on their investment. The rate is now 
determined by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

It should be fair, of course, and possibly 
should vary according to varying conditions, 
but a flexible rate fixed by law might be 
advisable. 

Congress should also look into the various 
devices inserted into producer-pipeline con- 
tracts for hiking prices to match those pro- 
vided in subsequent purchases of gas from 
producers. 

Once such regulations begin, the Govern- 
ment and consumers might face the prospect 
of a sitdown strike by the most obstreperous 
producers. This could be anticipated by the 
authorization of a joint Senate-House com- 
mittee to observe the conduct of the rebels 
and report back with recommendations, if 
justified, for full regulation of the entire oil 
and gas industry. 

Another potent influence in curbing the 
intransigents would be at least temporary 
lightening of import regulations on Cana- 
dian gas. 

Some of these are stern measures and 
should not have to be used, but they should 
be available for application to those who 
refuse to recognize the public interest. 

Ideally the free enterprise system should 
operate without governmental interference, 
but sometimes the lure of profit becomes too 
strong and leads people and corporations to 
injustice. 

That condition appears to have been 
reached in the Southwest gas industry. It 
calls for the application of legal remedies 
to restore the justice for which governments 
are formed. 


[From Fortune magazine, September 1959] 
THE UNNATURAL PROBLEMS OF NaTURAL Gas 
(By Richard Austin Smith) 


This spring the American Gas Associa- 
tion made a confident prediction: The per- 
formance of the natural-gas industry, phe- 
nomenal enough during the past decade, will 
continue to astonish the world for the next 
dozen years. By 1970 the gas industry’s $18 
billion worth of gross plant will have grown 
to almost $50 billion. Instead of the 32 
million customers now being served by 100- 
odd interstate pipelines and some 1,300 dis- 
tributing companies, there will be almost 
44 million using the immaculate fuel, and 
their increasing use of it for air condition- 
ing, refrigeration, house heating will push 
industry revenues to $10.7 billion, more than 
twice the $4.6 billion of 1958. 

The unhappy fact, however, is that natural 
gas today is in a mess, Seldom has any 
industry been so fouled up by bureaucratic 
lassituce, so burdened with internal con- 
fusions and uncertainties. None of the 1,300 
distributors who are dependent on interstate 
gas can confidently make the business de- 
cisions upon which systematic growth de- 
pends, so long as the Federal Power Com- 
mission shirks its statutory responsibility of 
regulating the price of gas in the interests of 
the consumer. None of the 100-odd inter- 
state pipelines can know with reasonable cer- 
tainty what its past or future earnings may 
be until the FPC sets up a new yardstick for 
profits and gets cracking on a backlog of well 
over 2,000 unsettled pipeline-producer rate 
cases (the bulk of which have been gathering 
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dust for 2 or 3 years). None of the 150 
major producers can be sure how well they 
will do on their interstate sales, which repre- 
sent over half of all the gas put on the 
market; after 5 years the Commission has 
still to come up with a formula for regu- 
lating producer prices. On those few occa- 
sions when the usually lethargic FPC has 
stirred its stumps, nobody has had any as- 
surance that its stirrings were in the right 
direction. Last year courts of appeal re- 
versed more than half of the Commission’s 
contested orders. And this year the Supreme 
Court, in a unanimous opinion, upbraided 
the agency for having approved a new high 
price for gas producers on insufficient 
evidence. 

The FPC can plead that its task is difficult. 
And so it is: regulation of the natural-gas 
industry is by common consent probably the 
toughest job ever handed a regulatory agency. 
The Natural Gas Act of 1938 was framed at 
a time when the industry was pretty small 
potatoes (gross plant investment was not 
even a fourth of today’s figure) and the law 
itself was inadequate, being designed mostly 
to regulate the pipelines. Then on June 7, 
1954, the FPC’s difficulties were enormously 
compounded by the Supreme Court’s historic 
Phillips decision; this put independent pro- 
ducers under the Natural Gas Act and under 
the Commission. “Regulation of the sales in 
interstate commerce for resale made by a 
so-called independent natural-gas producer,” 
declared the Court, “is not essentially differ- 
ent from regulation of such sales when made 
by an affiliate of an interstate pipeline com- 
pany.” 

But, however much one might sympathize 
with the burdened FPC, this cannot excuse 
its manifest, protracted unwillingness to 
come to grips with the job of regulation. 
Every year since the Phillips decision, FPO 
annual reports have contained a plea to the 
Congress for relief from this responsibility 
and every year the FPC’s pace of regulatory 
activity has been paralyzed by the Commis- 
sioners’ hope that the gas bloc will somehow 
force through exemptive legislation. A for- 
mula for regulation of the producers, indis- 
pensable to the Commission's operations, 
could have been put together by the FPC in 
2 years of diligent work, but that job must 
still be done—after more than 5 years of 
procrastination. Case precedents, so neces- 
sary for guidance of the Commission staff, 
have yet to be established. 

Quite naturally, when a regulatory vacuum 
occurs in a regulated industry like natural 
gas, all sorts of abuses and inequities arise. 
The companies, understandably, have tried 
to make the most of the situation. Pipeline 
companies have built their lines such great 
distances at such great cost that in some 
areas, like New England, natural gas is close 
to pricing itself out of the market. Other 
pipelines haye cheerfully bid field prices up 
to new peaks in an effort to destroy com- 
petition. And at least two pipelines have 
tried to preserve their home territories by 
methods that landed them in court on anti- 
trust charges. 

Producers have found themselves free to 
put the screws to any pipeline buyer with 
the hardihood to buy up a small, unfavorably 
located piece of gas for a lower price than 
the going rate for a large, well-sited block. 
A chiseler of this sort is made to understand 
that in a sellers’ market he will be penalized 
for his temerity the next time he comes 
around. 

Some distributors, for their part, have 
stepped up their drives for new customers 
for gas heating, well aware that by rolling 
in the high costs of today’s gas with the 
cheaper gas purchased in the forties, it will 
be several years before consumers begin to 
hurt. By then, of course, the new house- 
holders will be as captive as those who 
converted to cheap gas in the early fifties; 
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they will be locked in unless they want to add 
to their $500-to-$1,000 investment in heating 
equipment and convert to oil. 

Nobody is happy with this state of affairs, 
neither the producers, the pipeliners, the 
distributors, nor those watchdogs of local 
prices, the State utility commissions. Nat- 
ural gas is neither effectually regulated, nor 
free to pursue the economics of laissez faire. 
Instead, the industry is going through a 
period of intramural warfare that's waste- 
ful of ‘both time and money. Though the 
dynamism of the past decade has carried 
natural gas into every major market, this 
growth has not made things easier for any- 
one in the industry; each move for advan- 
tage by one segment of the business brings 
countermoves that compound the difficulties 
under which all segments must work. The 
point is not that the expansion of the last 
10 years saw almost $14 billion going into 
gas utility and pipeline construction. The 
point is how much sounder might the indus- 
try be 10 years from now—to say nothing 
of how much more efficient—were it to end 
the internecine warfare in which everyone is 
currently involved. 

The purpose of this article is to explore 
the extent of these hostilities, to set forth 
some of the viewpoints and strategies of the 
parties so hotly engaged, and suggest the 
terms of an armistice, if not a peace. The 
place to begin, of course, is with those rugged 
individualists, the independent producers. 

Producer strategy is founded on two con- 
siderations of almost elemental simplicity. 
One is an article of faith: To hope that 
Federal regulation of prices will work out is 
as idiotic as expecting water to run uphill. 
The other is a conviction that the price of 
natural gas is unconscionably low and 
should be raised. A small increase, say only 
1 cent per thousand cubic feet (M cf.), on 
the gas under contract to interstate pipe- 
lines would pour some $70 million a year 
into the producer's pockets. 

The means employed by the producers to 
lift prices, however, are anything but simple. 
Producers naturally have taken maximum 
advantage of the shift in bargaining power 
from the buying side of the market to the 
selling side. Once pipelines had this lever- 
age and made full use of it to buy up quan- 
tities of gas at very low figures in the days 
when the fuel had no value save that which 
a pipeline—the creator of the market—would 
set. Now, in today’s sellers’ market, it is 
the producers who are in a position to set 
the price levels throughout the country, 
How formidable their power has become was 
revealed in the recently heard Champlain 
et al. rate case. Expert testimony by Prof. 
Alfred E. Kahn, chairman of Cornell's eco- 
nomics department, who appeared in behalf 
of the distributors, disclosed that at the 
end of 1955 about 50 percent of the U.S. 
uncommitted gas reserves were controlled 
by the four biggest oll and gas companies, 
almost 68 percent by the eight biggest. In 
consequence, as Professor Kahn pointed out: 
“A few powerful sellers, controlling strategic 
blocks of uncommitted reserves, at appro- 
priate times and places, are in a position to 
extort a significant monopoly profit.” 

The most successful mechanism the pro- 
ducers have used for realizing significant 
profits, if mot monopoly profits, is the 
“initial sale.” Initial sales are those made 
to new pipelines or to pipelines increasing 
their capacity or wishing to provide a service 
not rendered before. It was formerly the 

ce of the commissioners to “condition” 
the initial price charged a pipeline by a pro- 
ducer, that is, grant only a fraction of the 
price requested; subsequent investigation 
would then approve, or deny, the remainder 
according to its “reasonableness.” More re- 
cently, however, a majority of the commis- 
sioners have taken the position that if other 
requirements of a certification of service are 
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met, that’s enough; it’s then permissible to 
approve the proposed price automatically. 

Last year this disinclination to condi- 
tion” initial prices aroused the vigorous ob- 
jections of William R. Connole, a Commis- 
sioner who has often disagreed with his col- 
leagues’ solutions of industry problems: 
“The prime cause for the abrupt and con- 
tinuing increase in the price at which gas 
is being brought under contract * * * is 
the lack of a meaningful administrative 
regulation of the prices themselves. In the 
absence of a willingness or ability on the 
part of the industry to demonstrate where 
the range of reasonableness is, and lacking 
the deterrent of a refusal by us to accept 
high prices in initial contracts, buyers of 
gas have little choice [but to pay them] if 
the gas * * * is to be obtained.” 

In southern Louisiana, initial prices have 
jumped as much as 25 percent in 6 months. 
Over the past 4 years, initial prices almost 
doubled rising from an average of 11.5 cents 
per thousand cubic feet in 1954 to 21.5 cents 
in 1958. In the process, they provided the 
fulcrum that has enabled producers to pry 
up the level of gas prices generally. 

But the producers do not have to rely only 
on initial price, they have some very effective 
mechanisms for boosting prices in contracts 
already signed. Insertion of “most-favored- 
nation” clauses and similar price-redeter- 
mination terms in a pipeline’s contract 
makes it possible for the producer to market 
his gas today and profit by every increase 
in prices tomorrow. Under two-party, most- 
favored-nation clauses, the pipeline is 
obliged to raise the prices it is paying in its 
already negotiated contracts whenever it 
signs up with any producer in the same area 
for additional gas at a higher price. 

Third-party, most-favored-nation clauses 
load the dice even more decisively in the 
producer’s favor. These clauses require a 
pipeline to increase the prices agreed to in 
an already negotiated contract if any other 
buyer pays more for gas in the same area. 
If Tennessee Gas Transmission, for example, 
were to come into the Permian Basin area 
and pay some company like Continental Oil 
more than the going field price, then any 
other pipeline unfortunate enough to have a 
third-party clause in one of its contracts 
with a producer in the same area would be 
immediately saddled with the Tennessee- 
Continental deal; its gas costs would be 
raised to the new level set by Tennessee’s 
contract with Continental. 

Of course, the producer’s resourcefulness 
naturally doesn’t end with his trying to get 
the most out of regulation. He is always at 
work on a companion objective: getting 
around the FPO. That, in essence, means 
selling to the intrastate market. There's 
little regulation of the producers by the 
FPO, mostly denial,” Paul Endacott, presi- 
dent of Phillips Petroleum, says frankly. 
“Today it’s worth accepting at least a couple 
of cents a thousand cubic feet less to sell 
gas intrastate in preference to putting it 
into the federally regulated interstate mar- 
ket. That's little to pay for the assurance 
that your selling prices will remain firm over 
the contract period of perhaps a quarter of 
a century.” 

At the same time Endacott voices great 
concern about the final effects of this situa- 
tion, which he blames on Federal regulation. 
“People just aren't aware that tremendous 
local needs are gobbling up a lot of gas in 
the producing States. Texas, which pro- 
duces nearly half of this country’s gas, con- 
sumes about as much as it exports. Each of 
several chemical plants in Texas keeps off the 
interstate market enough gas to supply all 
the householders in a city like Milwaukee. 
People who've been fighting about high gas 
prices to producers are simply precipitating 
further relocation of industry. This is abso- 
lutely the reverse of their intention. In the 
course of a few years—perhaps 5 or 10—the 
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customers will be clamoring for just the 
opposite gas policy, one founded on a price 
high enough, and free enough of FO inter- 
ference, to bring gas back to interstate mar- 
kets. By then gas reserves for interstate 
markets probably will be mighty hard to 
find.” 

Lately, some producers have shown in- 
creased interest in selling off an entire gas- 
field to some pipeline. This procedure puts 
them a full step away from regulation, plus 
affording more favorable tax treatment 
(through capital gains). It goes against the 
grain, for producers are never sure how much 
gas is there until they themselves have de- 
veloped it. Nevertheless, the tactic is likely 
to be tried again and again in areas where 
gas fields are close to pipeline systems, with 
the Rayne field deal setting the pattern. 

Texas Eastern Transmission bought a ma- 
jority interest in that 1-trillion-cubic-foot 
field from four producers last year. One rea- 
son for producer interest in Rayne is that in 
addition to providing a profitable escape 
from regulation, the terms of the deal could 
have a decided impact on the price of regu- 
lated gas. Texas Eastern has since bought 
the minority interest in Rayne for a price 
that works out to 22.6 cents per thousand 
cubic feet (3.15 cents above the price it paid 
for the majority interest). Even though the 
FPC did not pass on the price involved in the 
deal, some producers believe the agency can- 
not escape its implications. Declares Paul 
Endacott, “Logic says the FPC should permit 
a producer to charge 22.6 cents for the gas 
he sells under regulation.” 

The simplest way for a producer to circum- 
vent the FPO, of course, is one widely prac- 
ticed by large producers. This is just to sit 
on the gas against the day when the inter- 
state market might take more than the 43 
percent of the total supply it is taking now. 
Humble Oil, for example, is holding back on 
an immense block on the King Ranch, osten- 
sibly for local use. Certainly the logic of 
the waiting game has much to recommend 
it from a producer's point of view. Gas 
prices, unlike those of oil, which both rise 
and fall, have never shown a disposition to 
go anywhere but up. This characteristic 
carries weight with oll and gas investors, 
who habitually think of such securities in 
terms of capital gains rather than dividends. 
The policy may not be so appealing to royalty 
owners, who want quick returns. But the 
companies are strong enough to ignore what 
royalty owners want. 


THE PRODUCERS HAVE A HARDER TIME IN COURT 


Despite their tremendous advantages, how- 
ever, the producers don't always have things 
their way. They suffered a disastrous set- 
back recently—not at the hands of the FPC, 
to be sure, but in court. This occasion was 
the Catco case, so named for the consor- 
tium of producers (Cities Service, Atlantic 
Refining, Tidewater, and Continental Oil) 
owning the reserves. The Catco case in- 
volved the largest gas reserve (almost 2 tril- 
lion feet) ever committed to the interstate 
market in a single sale. It also involved 
the first major sale from the great new fields 
off Louisiana in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
initial price (22.4 cents), which the success- 
ful bidder, Tennessee Gas, agreed to pay the 
consortium, was the highest its ebullient 
president, Gardiner Symonds, had ever of- 
fered, and the highest ever proposed in the 
entire Southwest. 

When the deal came before the FPO, the 
Commission at first decided that the record 
as presented was inadequate to support un- 
conditional certification; it ordered a tem- 
porary certificate until the presentation of 
additional facts showed that the high ini- 
tial price was in the public interest. Then, 
after Tennessee and the Catco producers 
filed on a rehearing, the Commission had a 
change of heart and certified the transaction 
at an initial price of 18 cents, with a promise 
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of as much of the balance (4.4 cents) as an 
immediate rate investigation showed to be 
just and reasonable. Moreover, the producers 
were told they could begin collecting the 
suspended 4.4 cents, subject to refund, of 
course, after a wait of only 24 hours. (Usu- 
ally, in the case of a suspension, producers 
have had to wait out a period of 5 months, 
which means that even if the Commission 
eventually approves the suspended price, the 
revenues for those 5 months are gone ir- 
retrievably.) 

The decision made no friends for the FPC. 
Symonds took it upon himself to tell the 
Commissioners the producers would not ac- 
cept a conditioned initial price. They'd tear 
up their contract with him, Symonds said, 
and pull all of that gas out of the interstate 
market. At this, a majority of the Com- 
missioners simply capitulated. No new evi- 
dence had been supplied to induce the Com- 
missioners to think any better of the 22.4- 
cent price, but all of them (save Commis- 
sioner Connole) decided that never mind 
the price, it was in the public interest to 
bring this gas to market. 

Two years later (1959) Tennessee Gas and 
the Catco group found themselves fighting 
it out before the U.S, Supreme Court with 
Kent Brown of the New York Public Service 
Commission (New York consumers would 
be buying some of the Catco gas.) A unani- 
mous opinion voiced by Justice Tom Clark 
found (1) that initial price should be made 
a consideration of prime importance be- 
cause “The price certificated will in effect 
become the floor for future contracts in the 
area. * New price plateaus will thus 
be created as new contracts are made and 
unless controlled will result in exploitation 
at the expense of the consumer“; (2) there 
was no “evidence supporting the finding that 
the producers would seek to dispose of their 
gas elsewhere than to Tennessee Gas and the 
interstate market.” Certainly this was a 
stinging rebuke for the FPC, which the Court 
characterized as marching “up the hill only 
to march down again.” But it was not lost 
on the producers themselves that the Catco 
decision was delivered by a Texan, and a con- 
servative (Tom Clark), that it was not only 
a unanimous decision but one in a major 
case. 

As for the Catco producers, their defeat 
has simply imprisoned them in a box of 
their own construction. The FPC has taken 
the position that because service had already 
begun under their contract, the Catco pro- 
ducers cannot now carry out their previous 
threat of selling the gas intrastate if the 
Commission decides to condition the 22.4- 
cent price. Once begun, interstate service 
cannot be suspended or abandoned without 
PFC permission, and the FPC is hardly likely 
to accede to suspension or abandonment 
after the gas has been going through the 
pipes for over a year. As one pipeline presi- 
dent put it recently, the Catco producers 
“will just have to roll over and put their 
paws up in the air like a cocker spaniel.” 


THE FAR END OF THE PIPE 


At the other end of the pipelines from the 
producers, the utilities that distribute nat- 
ural gas have quite a different perspective. 
Operating as they do in a great variety of 
situations, solidarity is relatively uncommon. 
All of them, however, are concerned with 
price, volume, and political pressures, if in 
widely varying degrees. Distributing com- 
panies that are close to gas fields don't worry 
about the upsurge in the prices exacted by 
producers, because the short pipeline hauls 
make for relatively low costs at the city 
gates. Even those farther away have adopted 
something of a “don’t care” attitude so long 
as gas is priced under competing fuels like 
oil; the cost of gas for house heating in Chi- 
cago, for example, is well below that of oil 
(though the St. Lawrence Seaway may alter 
this relationship in the future). Other dis- 
tributing companies simply dislike Govern- 
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ment regulation. Or they are convinced the 
producers mean what they say when they 
talk of going on a sit-down strike. 

To this last group, lack of gas for expan- 
sion appears far more calamitous than giv- 
ing the producer his innings on price. “To 
an extent, we are a captive customer,” said 
a vice president of Consolidated Edison of 
New York. “We need to get the gas. We're 
not in a position to beat producer prices to 
rock bottom.” 

Another Con Edison vice president says, 
“The most effective way to regulate gas 
prices in the long run is to let competitive 
fuels do it. If you let gas price itself out 
of the market, it will settle down. * * * As 
long as there’s a runaway sellers’ market, 
the producer ain’t going to get religion, but 
once we're past that point, the oll industry 
can get very cutthroat. * * * Competition 
will then hold the price, This will come 
about in 2 to 5 years, a lot sooner than 
most people think.” 

Some distributors, unfortunately, cannot 
wait that long; they are driven into battling 
over price now whether they want to or not. 
Pacific Lighting Corp. is one. This Call- 
fornia holding company serves more cus- 
tomers than any other gas utility, and 
Robert A, Hornby, its redoubtable president, 
has a natural-gas headache of commensu- 
rate proportions. “Every time I fly into Los 
Angeles,” he said recently, “I am aware of 
2,300,000 customers and under them our gas 
lines, spread out over hundreds of square 
miles like so much macaroni. The prob- 
lem is that every person in that area who 
wants service from us is entitled to get it. 
That means a lot of money—this year’s con- 
struction budget runs to about $65 million— 
and it means a lot of additional gas.” 

What makes it difficult for Pacific Light- 
ing and its affiliated companies to buy the 
gas needed for the future is a California 
Public Utilities Commission effectively doing 
what it believes it ought to do. Two years 
ago the California commission informed all 
major gas utilities in the State that “In 
light of the number of rate increase pro- 
ceedings filed by El Paso [pipeline company] 
in the past, and the probability of such 
proceedings being filed in the future, we 
stress the necessity for you to vigorously 
oppose these rate increase requests with a 
view to defeating any unreasonable rate in- 
crease demand made by El Paso. Hereafter, 
we shall require a convincing showing from 
you that you have done all that was reason- 
ably within your power to resist any rate 
increase sought to be imposed upon you by 
El Paso, as a condition to this commission 
permitting you to pass on to your customers 
such increased charges or any part thereof.” 

This year, to prove it meant what it said, 
the PUC let Pacific Lighting languish 6 
months on a $2,500,000 offset rate. Thus, 
Robert Hornby may have to pay for part of 
the gas that California uses out of his own 
corporate pocket, That is, unless he can 
convince the California commission he has 
vigorously opposed unreasonable pipeline 
rate increases before the FPC. 

THE UNINTIMIDATED 


On the other hand, there is a powerful 
group of distributors, most of them located 
in the East, who need no urging from a 
State commission to battle over prices. 
These utilities refuse to be intimidated 
either by talk of a producers’ sit-down 
strike or the possibility of an authentic 
shortage of gas. They argue that given the 
apparent unresponsiveness of the supply of 
natural gas to price, it is unwarranted to 
saddle the consumer with big price increases 
when these will produce only small addi- 
tions to 1 W and gas companies,” 
declared an utility executive, 
aren't only Piare 2 85 ours, but competi- 
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way for a companion increase in the price 
of oil or for bigger sales of that fuel. There's 
a semiholdback on gas supplies now, but 
the intrastate market can absorb only so 
much gas, the rest will have to be sold inter- 
state.” 


THE TARGET: HIGH INITIAL PRICES 


The strategy of these muscular compa- 
nies—among them Philadelphia Gas Works, 
Philadelphia Electric, Long Island Lighting, 
New Jersey’s Public Service Electric & Gas, 
Consolidated Natural Gas, Minneapolis Gas 
Co,—is to intervene vigorously in significant 
FPC rate cases, and seek redress before the 
courts when this is unproductive. Their 
energies are particularly directed against 
high initial prices, the ones that slip so 
easily through the FPC and have such an 
inflationary effect on the whole level of gas 
prices. It was Long Island Lighting and 
Public Service Electric & Gas that made 
common cause with the New York Public 
Service Commission in fighting the Catco 
certification right up through the Supreme 
Court. Pacific Gas & Electric, another 
strong-minded utility, this year took up the 
cudgels against El Paso Natural Gas, cur- 
rently the sole supplier of its annual take 
of $80 million worth of gas. 

First, P.G. & E. attacked El Paso’s practice 
of collecting rate increases on the basis of 
“phantom taxes,” 1. e., considering their siz- 
able depletion allowances as a deferred cost, 
not a current tax saving. “The issue here,” 
said P. G. & E., is whether natural gas com- 
panies * * * should be presented with wind- 
falls totaling millions of dollars per year by 
charging ratepayers for taxes which never, on 
any theory, can materialize.” Then noting 
that an FPC examiner had previously de- 
clared against such phantom taxes, P.G. 
& E. came down hard on the pipeline's argu- 
ment that disallowance of phantom taxes 
would be ruinous. * * * It is astonishing in- 
deed to find El Paso arguing * * * that be- 
cause disallowance of phantom taxes would 
reduce its earnings by a substantial amount, 
the Commission should not consider taking 
such a step, El Paso’s earnings are as high as 
they are solely because El Paso has been al- 
lowed to place in effect rate increases pend- 
ing Commission determination of their rea- 
sonableness [i.e., the rates are subject to re- 
fund]. * * * To now say that the Commis- 
sion should not disallow a portion of the in- 
crease because El Paso has been reporting 
the increase in its earnings simply means 
that every increase justifies itself. The 
Commission cannot accept this bootstrap 
reasoning without completely abdicating its 
regulatory function.” 

More serious for El Paso, and certainly 
more chilling to any pipeline’s intent of ex- 
pansion regardless of the cost to its cus- 
tomers, has been P.G. & E. intervention in 
the proceedings of El Paso’s merger with the 
recently built Pacific Northwest Pipeline. 
Much of Pacific’s length, beginning in New 
Mexico’s San Juan Basin and winding north- 
west into Oregon and Washington, was 
through relatively marketless country; 
moreover, the heavy use of gas for house 
heating, so important to Pacific’s scheme of 
things, never materialized. 

THE STRATEGY OF DEPRIVATION 

Why El Paso’s Paul Kayser wanted the new 
pipeline, however, was obvious: (1) He had 
always dominated the supply of gas to Call- 
fornia, which Pacific could serve. (2) Pa- 
cific would give him access to the strategic re- 
serves of Canada. Initially, Kayser tried to 
block P.N.W.’s certification by wooing away 
its potential customers and bidding gas re- 
serves out of its reach. When this strategy 
failed, his next move was to buy out his 
potential competitor. According to the 
FPC'’s arithmetic, Kayser traded El Paso 
common, with a market value of $151,800,000, 
for $93,400,000 worth of P.N.W. common; 
this worked out to $58,400,000 over the mar- 
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ket value. One effect of the acquisition, 
cited by the FPC's counsel, was to dilute the 
amount of El Paso’s earnings available to its 
common stockholders. Another was to put 
El Paso under pressure to restore its earnings 
to previous levels by seeking an increase in 
the rate of return—for Kayser's new property 
was not a money-maker. 

When P.G. & E. saw that the merger could 
mean the rolling of Pacific Northwest’s costs 
into the rate structure of El Paso as a whole, 
it moved vigorously to forestall such a devel- 
opment. The matter is now immured in the 
Commission. 

Should El Paso’s merger win approval from 
the FPC, however, it will still have to survive 
an antitrust suit brought by the Justice 
Department in 1957. The main charge: Com- 
mon ownership and control of the only two 
major pipelines supplying natural gas west of 
the Rockies. 


FORMIDABLE BUT MANAGEABLE 


Happily, the facts of life for a typical trans- 
mission company are not so tangled as the 
affairs of Pacific Northwest. The problems 
facing transmission companies bent on 
growth and prosperity, while imposing, are 
manageable. As the map on page 124 shows, 
the great era of pipeline expansion ended in 
the decade just passed. From here on out, 
pipeline expansion will be mainly a matter of 
keeping pace with population growth in sec- 
tions already served. One result of this state 
of affairs has been to accelerate the rate of 
diversification for pipeliens like Tennessee 
Gas. Gardiner Symonds, of Tennessee Gas, 
has a deep distaste for anything smacking 
of a utility operation; he expects to find a 
more satisfactory rate of growth by expand- 
ing into new fields. Last year 60 percent of 
Tennessee’s gross came from the pipeline side, 
40 percent from producing, refining, petro- 
chemicals, and other activities. Symonds 
goal: 50-50. 

On the other hand, the leveling off of 
pipeline expansion hasn’t changed the con- 
viction of a well-run company like Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line to be precisely 
what Symonds abhors: a straight utility. 
Transcontinental does not hold with diversi- 
fication. It owns no filling stations or park- 
ing lots or insurance companies like Ten- 
nessee, but it is profitably concentrating 
all its manpower on the job of buying gas 
and delivering it to the distributors. Yet 
whether they are straight utilities or the 
more dynamic diversified companies, the 
pipelines’ strategy will be dictated by these 
three factors: 

First, it is impossible to move pipelines 
around, in someone's apt phrase, “like a 
garden hose“; they must hook up to a large 
supply of gas at one end and a large group 
of customers at the other, 

Second, to make money on their very 
heavy capital investment, they must operate 
at close to capacity. This means the lucra- 
tive winter heating loads must be balanced 
off by industrial or other use during the 
summer, or by adequate storage capacity. 
The valley-filling or offpeak sales are crucial 
for a pipeline, since without them it would 
stand practically empty during the hot sum- 
mer months. Yet these same sales are the 
most vulnerable of all, for an increase in 
field prices of only 1 cent is sufficient to kill 
a sale. Some experts hold that until the 
gas industry learns to use natural gas during 
offpeak times for purposes other than dump 
underfiring of boilers at prices that must 
compete with coal native to the region (or 
with imported residual crude), expansion 
and, indeed, existence is at stake. 

Third, pipelines must expand or die, for 
with a depreciating rate base, earnings can 
be maintained only by the incessant addi- 
tion of new assets. Tennessee Gas, for ex- 
ample, must spend $35 million a year just 
to keep even with the game. This elemental 
drive for expansion has sometimes led to 
overbuilding. 
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EXPANSION FEVER 


New England is one area where pipelines 
have overbuilt. Competition there has frag- 
mented the market while the long haul im- 
poses prices too high to persuade the con- 
sumer to convert from other fuels—except 
on a luxury basis. More recently, Gardiner 
Symonds’ subsidiary, Midwestern Gas Trans- 
mission, provided a further insight into 
some of the consequences of expansionism. 
“If that pipeline had charged for the cost of 
gas and a fair share of the fixed charges,” 
Commissioner Kline declared this spring, it 
just wouldn’t have been able to compete in 
Chicago. * * * The testimony in the Mid- 
western case showed that the cost of coal is 
going down, while the price of gas is rising, 
and that’s going to make a big difference in 
the market for industrial sales.” 

A fourth factor gives the pipelines some 
room to move around: pipelines are able to 
pass on to their customers, once signed up, 
whatever price the FPC holds the producers 
should be paid for gas. 

Given the foregoing set of ground rules, 
it is not surprising that pipeline resistance 
to high fielt prices sometimes withers away 
under the heat of competition for the quint- 
essential reserves. Two years ago El Paso, 
for example, bid up the price of gas in one 
Rocky Mountain area to a new high in 
taking off the market reserves that Tennessee 
wanted. And Tennessee, for its part, 
thwarted El Paso’s 1956 plan to serve Califor- 
nia with Louisiana's offshore gas, outbidding 
it on the Catco reserves. Unfortunately, 
these contests have a way of affecting other 
pipelines, not just those concerned with a 
particular deal, for, as we have seen, the 
highest price paid by any pipeline in an area 
becomes the price others must meet if they 
want to buy gas. Moreover, the crucial im- 
pact of today’s prices may not be felt for 
some 5 years. “High producer prices, es- 
pecially in new contracts,” Commissioner 
Connole argues, “are a kind of time bomb 
that doesn’t go off until a long time after 
the contracts with the pipelines were made. 
That's because it takes a while for these 
new high prices to raise the average cost of 
gas to the pipeline. By that time, the pipe- 
lines find themselves committed to take gas 
at prices that have raised their average cost 
of buying gas so high it can't be resold.” 

In their drive for expansion, however, 
pipeliners pay little heed to Commissioner 
Connole’s “time bomb.” Gardiner Symonds, 
for one, says frankly: “We want to create 
better markets at economic prices, not at 
lower prices.” By the same token, expan- 
sion fever apparently dulls pipeline sensibili- 
ties over how the burden of gas cost will 
be divided in the distant markets. It is the 
householder, who can’t readily switch from 
oll to gas and back to oil again, who must 
foot the bill for higher gas prices. The rea- 
son: industrial users can shift to coal or oil 
if the price were set too high. Midwestern 
is selling its gas for a commodity charge of 
22 cents in the Chicago area, a reflection of 
the fact that to be competitive with other 
fuels there, industrial gas must be priced 
under 25 or 26 cents per M cf. (including 
local taxes and local distribution costs). 
This 22-cent rate is actually less than the 
price (22.16) Midwestern is paying its parent 
company for the supply at a point 350 miles 
from Chicago, 


COSTS OF A LOSS LEADER 


The significance of such a loss leader, as 
Commissioner Kline pointed out in a well- 
reasoned dissent to the FPC’s May certifica- 
tion of Midwestern, means not only that the 
domestic customer and householder * * * 
must pay for the entire cost of building the 
pipeline into Chicago, but must also pay all 
operating expenses not only for his gas but 
for the gas used by the industrial consum- 
ers, must bear all line losses of gas, and must 
also pay 16 cents [for every] M c.f. of gas 
used by the industrial consumers.” 
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A proposed pipeline (Transwestern) holds 
particular interest in the topsy-turvy world 
of natural gas as an example of how compe- 
tition can send prices up rather than down. 
One of the attractions that Transwestern 
held for the southern California companies 
was providing an alternative source of sup- 
ply to El Paso, then as now the only major 
pipeline to the State. But to win certifica- 
tion, Transwestern had to have gas, and so 
fell squarely between El Paso and the pro- 
ducers, to whom the appearance of a new 
pipeline is always a happy signal that a 
higher level of prices can shortly be set. 

Transwestern wound up paying some rec- 
ord prices for its reserves. The result, ac- 
cording to the FPC staff counsel, is that 
Transwestern won't be able to deliver fuel 
for less than 45 cents; El Paso’s weighted 
average price at the State border: 29 cents. 


THE JOB FOR THE FPC 


What needs to be done to straighten out 
the mess in natural gas must of necessity 
begin with the FPC, for nonfeasance by this 
agency lies at the heart of it. As a starter, 
a majority of the Commissioners must stop 
acting as if they thought the Supreme Court 
was mistaken in putting the independent 
producers under regulation, There are no 
indications that the congressional gas bloc 
has the power to force through a bill that 
would exempt these producers—and 1960 is 
an election year, when few affronts to the 
consumer will be risked. It is now time that 
the Commissioners faced up to the job of 
regulation. If, as one high Government offi- 
cial recently declared in the privacy of his 
office, four out of five Commissioners do not 
believe the producers should be regulated 
under the Natural Gas Act, those four should 
resign. Few speeders have ever been caught 
by cops who thought the speed limit was a 
lot of malarkey. 

At the moment, the Commission's staff is 
demoralized by its ineffectuality with the 
Commissioners and hamstrung by the lack of 
dependable precedents for regulation. Much 
could be accomplished if the Commissioners 
would only sit down with their top depart- 
ment heads and work out a program, 

The FPC must mount an orderly attack 
on the backlog of cases with the objective 
of getting things current, This presupposes 
coming up with a regulatory formula—not 
in 5 more years, but in 1. In addition, 
the whole process could be speeded up con- 
siderably if all but the 200 or so biggest 
producers were in effect exempted from reg- 
ulation. The more than 6,000 small fry, 
who contribute less than 10 percent of the 
gas supply, exert no significant influence on 
price; nevertheless, the flood of their two-bit 
cases has been swamping the FPC in paper- 
work, 

High initial prices in new contracts should 
be “conditioned.” The idea is not to freeze 
initial prices, but simply to provide for an 
investigation of their reasonableness. As 
Judge David Bazelon, of the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals, pointed out in 
1958, for 6 years the Commission had con- 
sidered it mandatory to examine rate pro- 
posals in certification proceedings; but after 
the Phillips decision it underwent a pro- 
gressive change of heart, first replacing 
“must review” with “giving consideration” 
to initial rates and then baldly contending 
that certification proceedings should not be 
turned into rate proceedings. Now the Su- 
preme Court (Catco) has underscored the 
essentiality of the FPC’s once again deter- 
mining that initial prices are in the public 
interest. The Commission's conditioning of 
Transwestern’s high initial prices in its 
August 10 approval of a certificate for that 
pipeline is a step in the right direction. 


NO JOB FOR THE COURTS 


Any tendency of the FPO to lean on the 
courts, in the hope that these will bring 
order out of chaos, should be discontinued. 
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The limitations of what some courts can do 
were suggested only last month by the Phil- 
adelphia Third Circuit Court of Appeals, 
In sustaining FPC approval of a whopping 
22.4- to 23,3-cent price for gas told to Trans- 
continental, two of the three judges held 
that the court’s function was to see that 
FPC decisions were based on “the necessary 
elements,” regardless of whether the con- 
clusion was “one we should have reached 
or not.” It is quite possible that the Su- 
preme Court may overturn this rather legal- 
istic circumscription, but no court, no mat- 
ter how perturbed, can take over the job of 
an administrative agency. The Federal 
Power Commission must do its own regulat- 
ing. 

Finally, favored-nation clauses, spiral es- 
calation, better-market clauses, and the 
other apparatus of price redetermination 
should be prohibited—by legislation if nec- 
essary. The time has long passed when it 
can be fairly contended that the producer 
isn’t getting a reasonable price for gas, and 
this was the original justification. True, it 
is difficult for any producer to set a price 
today that will guarantee him an equitable 
rate of return 20 years from now, at the end 
of the contract. But expert opinion holds 
that it can be done and it should be done 
by means that do not make for unconscion- 
able price increases, often imposed on inno- 
cent parties, 

The producers might just as well get used 
to the idea of being regulated. The aim of 
the Natural Gas Act is not to promote the 
sale of the fuel at any price, but to protect 
the consumer, which in the long run is the 
way to strengthen the industry. 

EQUITY AND SELF-INTEREST 

Certainly nobody blames the producers for 
trying to get a good price for their gas, or 
the pipelines for paying the prices necessary 
to assure gas reserves for expansion, or the 
utilities for the fervent salesmanship that 
has helped create the booming demand for 
natural gas. But simple self-interest should 
impose on producer, pipeline, and distrib- 
utor a disposition to look ahead. The re- 
calcitrance of the producers over submitting 
cost data, essential to Federal price regula- 
tion, lost them the golden opportunity of 
getting a price for Louisiana's offshore gas 
that was consistent with its fantastic initial 
expense. Withholding gas now for higher 
prices could bring on the very thing pro- 
ducers fear most: Federal regulation of the 
whole oil industry. 

Prudence should suggest to the pipelines 
and the distributors that tossing the time 
bomb of high gas prices back and forth is 
bound to hurt someone eventually. 

Time is on no one’s side in natural gas. 
Filings are already coming in on Canadian 
gas. The Commission has only a few short 
months to clear its decks before the import 
problem, with its touchy matters of national 
interest, comes roaring down from the North. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL VETO 
UNJUSTIFIABLE 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I believe that no further evi- 
dence is necessary to support my convic- 
tion that the President’s recent veto of 
the bill (H.R. 3610) to increase grants 
for the construction of sewage treatment 
works was totally unjustifiable, I should 
like to call the attention of the House to 
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the following letter from the 11th Dis- 
trict Indiana State Conservation Ad- 
visory Committee, dated February 24, 
1960: 


Hon. FRED WAMPLER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: We conservation members, 
sportsmen, and citizens of this district urge 
you to vote to override the veto of bill H.R. 
3610. 

The existing Water Pollution Control Act 
to stimulate the construction of Sewage 
Treatment Works has worked fine. But as 
public health experts and water pollution 
authorities say, this volume of Federal grants 
is only about half enough to catch up with 
the ever increasing load of sewage outfiow 
and to clean up the Nation’s polluted 
streams and beaches. 

There are 22,000 sources of pollution in 
the United States, 11,800 municipal sewer 
systems and 10,400 factory waste outlets. 
Despite the reduction of waste by treatment 
plants, the waste still discharged into our 
waters equals that from over 150 million 
people. 

In the Ohio River drainage basin we still 
need 984 municipal plants and 652 industrail, 
135 municipals and 96 industrials need addi- 
tions or enlargements and 722 municipals 
and 270 industrials are undetermined. 

Our own Indiana’s Wabash River, that 
under the scourge of civilization has been 
referred to as a “600-mile long sewer,” is at 
last approaching respectability, but many 
more sewage disposal plants need to be 
built, 

Water pollution has become a matter of 
grave concern and its damaging effects on 
the public health and natural resources are 
a matter of definite concern as a menace to 
national capital welfare. 

Abatement must be undertaken in order to 
control it. 

Yours sincerely, 
STANLEY C. TAYLOR, 
Eleventh District Representative. 
GEORGETOWN, IND, 


CELLER, SOVIET OFFICIAL CLASH 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an article, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the words of 
George Washington, “to bigotry no sanc- 
tion, to persecution no assistance,” were 
echoed in the statements expressed by 
that erudite champion of civil liberties, 
our esteemed and venerable colleague, 
the chairman of our Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman, 
EMANUEL CELLER, on whose committee I 
am proud and happy to serve. The re- 
marks were made in repartee during a 
recent visit to Congress by members of 
the Russian Council of Ministers. 

Our colleague cogently emphasized 
the failure of the U.S.S.R.’s vaunted 
democracy as reflected in their election 
methods and in their concept of repre- 
sentative government, 

Of equal significance and importance 
is Mr. CELLER’s observation that democ- 
racy in the United States, mindful of 
imperfections, is a constantly evolving 
process ever seeking and striving for 
improvement. All this in marked con- 
trast to Russia’s fear of criticism and 
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fear of freedom and pointing up too the 
great importance of enacting meaning- 
ful, enforceable and effective civil rights 
legislation. 

So concise and so accurate were Mr. 
CeLLER’s observations that they epito- 
mize the hundreds and thousands of 
books and articles written on the sub- 
jects to which he referred. 

Mr. Speaker, the exchange of remarks 
to which I refer are contained in an 
article that appeared in the February 
18, 1960, issue of the Washington Post, 
and I insert the text of the article at 
this point in my remarks: 


CELLER, SOVIET OFFICIAL, CLASH ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


(By Stephens S. Rosenfeld) 


A top-rank Soviet visitor and Chairman 
EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of New York, of 
the House Judiciary Committee, traded at- 
tacks on each other's ideologies yesterday. 

Dmitri S. Polyansky, chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Russian Republic, 
brought up America’s race problem; CELLER, 
a leader in the fight for civil rights legisla- 
tion, flung back Russia’s one-party rule. 

The flareup, the most freewheeling thus 
far in the 3-week visit of the 31-man 
governors’ delegation, came during a tour 
of Capitol Hill when the Russian asked a 
committee aide how many Negroes are in 
Congress. There are four. 

“I suppose you're getting at the race prob- 
lem,” the aide, Murray Drabkin, declared. 

“No; we know about that. Simply, how 
many Negroes?” Polyansky, a member of 
Communist Party's elite, repeated. 

CELLER had retired to the rear of the com- 
mittee chamber after introductory remarks. 
He now came forward: “There are a goodly 
number. Negroes are well represented. You 
don’t have to have dark skin to represent 
Negroes. I represent Negroes.” 

“How many Negroes?” 

“We don’t base our representation on ra- 
cial lines.” 

Grinning broadly, Polyansky cited signs he 
had seen in Florida saying “For White Only” 
and “For Negroes Only.” “How do you rec- 
oncile them with equal rights?” 

CELLER snapped: “Who are you?” 

Polyansky told him and CELLER asked if 
Polyansky’s post was elective. Hearing that 
300,000 citizens had elected him, CELLER re- 
torted that 450,000 had elected him and he 
had had opposition. 

“Here voters have a free and open 
choice,” CELLER said. But in your country, 
you have only one party. Right? Answer 
that.” 

The person CELLER asked to answer that“ 
was Polyansky’s interpreter. He protested 
that he was only an interpreter. 

Emerging from the hubbub Polyansky said 
that as a guest it was his turn, not CELLER’S 
to ask questions. 

CELLER, calmer, agreed. 
laws,“ he said “and a sun has spots. We're 
not perfect, but we're gradually eliminating 
our flaws and Negroes are achieving more 
and more of their rights.“ 

At the start of the Judiciary Committee 
session, Polyansky had broken into Drabkin's 
background statement: “My apologies but 
we know about that from ‘junior high 
school.’” He asked how many common 
people—farmers, workers, doctors, intelli- 
gentsia” are in Congress. 

Drabkin said Americans don't count that 
way, adding that membership in Congress 
was a full-time job. 

“That means you can’t have common peo- 
ple in Congress,” Polyansky replied gleefully. 
“Millionaires but no workers.” 

Last night, Assistant Secretary of State 
William Lacy and his wife entertained the 


“A diamond has 


visitors at Blair House. Givi Dmitrievich 
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Javakhishvili, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Georgian Soviet Socialist 
Republic of Tbilisi (Tiflis), said that what 
impressed him most was the warm and 
2 attitude ot Americans from all walks 
Qi e. 


AMERICA BENEFITS FROM 4-H 
CLUB WORK 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me pleasure to once again call attention 
to National 4-H Club Week which will 
be observed this year from March 5 
through 12. The thousands of mem- 
bers of 4-H Clubs throughout the Na- 
tion are indeed worthy of our recogni- 
tion and encouragement. 

From an inauspicious beginning 
around the turn of the century, when 
rural young people began uniting their 
efforts in learn-to-do-by-doing activi- 
ties, has grown the extensive system of 
4-H Clubs; now numbering 92,932 clubs 
in 50 States and claiming a total mem- 
bership of 2,254,000. It was soon dis- 
covered by agricultural leaders that the 
best way to get scientific methods used 
on farms and in homes was to start with 
youth. In 1941 Congress passed the 
Smith-Lever Act which provided for co- 
operative extension work in agriculture 
and home economics, including what 
was then known as boys’ and girls’ club 
work. The 4-H Club idea now circles 
the globe and more than 40 countries 
have adopted all or part of the plan. 

This year the theme for National 
4-H Club Week is “Learn, Live, Serve 
Through 4-H,” and I believe it clearly 
expresses the high ideals of this organi- 
zation. These young people, through 
guidance from county extension agents, 
vocational agriculture teachers, local 
4-H leaders and other 4-H Club mem- 
bers, are learning the value of research 
and a scientific attitude toward the 
problems of the farm and home. They 
are learning improved practices in agri- 
culture and homemaking, to the end 
that farm incomes may be increased, 
standards of living raised, and the sat- 
isfactions of farm life enhanced. 

4-H Club members are encouraged to 
live each day in a manner that will re- 
flect the high principles of the 4-H pro- 
gram. They strive for individual per- 
fection and for social betterment, in- 
tellectual honesty and a sense of public 
duty in the conduct of their daily lives. 

The third word of this year’s theme, 
“Serve,” is perhaps the most important, 
because it is through service to family, 
community and Nation, that the valuable 
training and character development ac- 
quired in 4-H Club work is brought to 
fruition, and the young man or woman 
fully realizes the satisfaction and joy re- 
sulting from beneficial service to one’s 
fellow man, 

Every home that boasts a 4-H member 
and every community fortunate enough 
to have a 4-H Club is cognizant of the 
countless ways in which 4-H members 
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devote their talents to improving family 
standards both economically and spirit- 
ually, and to serving their communities 
in their recreational, social and civic 
needs, 

These young people are thoroughly and 
carefully preparing themselves, through 
participation in 4-H Club projects, to 
meet the moral, economic, and scientific 
challenges of tomorrow. Certainly the 
ability and integrity of our youth is vital 
to the future strength of America and the 
free world generally, and the 4H Club 
program is one of the finest methods I 
know of for achieving an informed, cou- 
rageous and public-spirited citizenry. 

Mr. Speaker, we have many fine 4-H 
Clubs in Kentucky and especially in the 
Second Congressional District which I 
have the honor to represent. The suc- 
cess of these clubs is evidenced by the 
numerous area and State awards which 
are won every year by boys and girls from 
my section of Kentucky. I want to take 
this opportunity to express my sincere 
appreciation to the many local leaders, 
including county extension agents, home 
demonstration agents, vocational agri- 
culture teachers, clergymen, professional 
men and women, farmers, homemakers, 
parents, and older boys and girls, for 
their inspiring and enthusiastic leader- 
ship and assistance, which have made 
4-H Club work so successful. 


DESIGNATING MAY EACH YEAR AS 
SENIOR CITIZENS MONTH 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, PFOST. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives a joint resolution asking the Presi- 
dent to formally proclaim the month of 
May as Senior Citizens Month. A sim- 
ilar resolution has been introduced in 
the Senate by the distinguished Senator, 
Jacos Javits, Republican, of New York, 
and it is now under study by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

The purpose of the joint resolution is 
to focus the attention of the Nation on 
our growing number of senior citizens 
and to stimulate programs designed to 
help them. 

Senior citizens today make up 13 per- 
cent of the population of the United 
States. They represent a rich resource 
of skills, experience, and talent which, 
unfortunately, are too little utilized 
under present social and economic con- 
ditions. Too often these fine citizens are 
forced to count out their days in a bar- 
ren room, alone and forgotten and un- 
wanted. This is not right. 

For it was these same people who were 
yesterday’s pioneers in building the 
sinews and strength that are the Amer- 
ica we know today. We must show them 
that we recognize their contributions 
and that we need to have them now just 
as much as when they were younger. 

Science and medicine have lengthened 
the lifespan of man beyond the Biblical 
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In 1900, for example, there were only 3 
million American who were 65 years or 
Today that total has swelled to 
more than 16 million, and 5 million of 
these citizens are over 75 years of age. 
Within the next decade the total of se- 
nior citizens is expected to swell above 
the 20 million mark. 

The joint resolution I introduced 
makes the observation that: 

There is a recognition of the needs 
and capabilities of the Nation's senior citi- 
zens as evidenced by campaigns and legisla- 
tion against age discrimination in employ- 
ment, special housing programs for retirees 
and older persons, broadened social security 
coverage and other pension programs, ex- 
panded educational opportunities for partic- 
ipation by the mature student, and estab- 
lishment in 1957 of the Center for Aging Re- 
search in the National Institutes of Health. 


While we have made some progress as 
a nation on this basic problem, we are 
still a long, long way from a solution. 
Much remains to be done. I am remind- 
ed of this every day in letters from se- 
nior citizens in my own district in Idaho 
who write about their plight in trying 
to eke out a living on the bare subsis- 
tence income offered through social 
security or other meager pension meas- 
ures. In fact, three-fifths of those 65 
and over, according to the recent Senate 
study on the aging, receive less than 
$1,000 a year in income. These are 
shocking facts to be reminded of in a 
nation which takes pride in being the 
richest country on earth. 

I am proud to introduce this joint res- 
olution in the House of Representatives 
and I hope it will serve as a springboard 
in setting both short-range and long- 
range programs in motion to tackle this 
most serious problem. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most depressed segments of Amer- 
ican industry is textiles. This is par- 
tially caused by technological improve- 
ments in the industry requiring fewer 
employees than were necessary years 
ago, partially caused by invention and 
substitution of synthetic fabrics for the 
old-line cotton, worsted, and woolen ma- 
terials; but, very importantly, caused by 
textile imports from countries through- 
out the world capable of low-cost manu- 
facturing. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL 

SECURITY 

I am sure my colleagues will agree 
with me that the textile industry is not 
only essential to American prosperity, 
but is vital to our national security, Yet 
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it is an industry that has been hard hit 
since the end of World War II. There 
are areas in which I am sure it can re- 
ceive Federal economic assistance, such 
as: Elimination of two-price cotton, im- 
position of mutually agreeable quotas, 
favorable depreciation rates, a strong 
Defense Department policy with respect 
to textiles, and the curbing of U.S. pur- 
chases of textile machinery for foreign 
countries. 

SPONSORED RESOLUTION TO ESTABLISH HOUSE 

SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr. Speaker, the textile industry also 
needs a psychological boost. I have 
sponsored and long supported a resolu- 
tion creating a special textile subcom- 
mittee of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee dealing with the 
problems of the textile industry and con- 
tributing toward the stabilization of this 
basic American industry. 

The subcommittee would be authorized 
and directed to conduct a full and com- 
plete investigation and study of the fac- 
tors affecting commerce and production 
in the American textile industry. In 
conducting such investigation and study, 
the subcommittee would give particular 
attention to, first, the extent, nature, 
and causes of the decline in interstate 
and foreign commerce in textile mill 
products; second, the decline in employ- 
ment in the textile industry and the 
plight of unemployed textile workers; 
third, the effects and policies and pro- 
grams of the Federal Government, spe- 
cifically including the policies of the 
Department of Defense and Civil De- 
fense Administration, on the textile in- 
dustry; and, fourth, the impact of com- 
mercial policies of other nations and im- 
ports on the textile industry in the 
United States. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY LOST 325,000 JOBS IN LAST 
10 YEARS 

Mr. Speaker, the American textile in- 
dustry lost 325,000 jobs during a 10-year 
period. There were 1,325,000 workers 
employed in the textile industry in 1947 
but by 1957 the number of workers had 
been reduced to only 1 million. During 
that same period 717 textile mills were 
closed in the United States. These facts 
and figures were developed and docu- 
mented by the Senate subcommittee 
studying problems in the textile industry 
and chairmanned by the able and distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, the 
Honorable Jon O. Pastore. 

NEW ENGLAND TEXTILES CAUGHT IN TWO-WAY 
SQUEEZE 

Mr. Speaker, we in New England have 
suffered the greatest because of the de- 
cline of the American textile industry. 
The New England case could not have 
been stated more lucidly or succinctly 
than it was on the floor of the Senate 
last week by the distinguished Senator, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, from South Carolina, 
also a textile manufacturing State. 
Senator JOHNSTON said: 

The New England States were caught, so 
far as manufacturing is concerned, in a 
squeeze play, so to speak. We in the South 
have good weather conditions. We have 
cheap power. We have a good supply of 
labor. All of those things have helped our 
industry. However, the New England States 
have not only had to compete against those 
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factors, but, like South Carolina and other 

States, have had to compete against cheap 

foreign wages which are but 10 percent of 

what our manufacturers must pay. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND CONGRESSIONAL TEXTILES 
STUDIES URGED 

It is most gratifying to know that 
President Eisenhower has created an 
Interagency Committee to gather infor- 
mation on the textile industry and bring 
this data and statistics to the attention 
of administrative agencies of the Gov- 
ernment involved in problems of the 
textile industry. 

However, I am firmly convinced that 
House and Senate Subcommittees of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittees should be established to conduct 
investigations and studies of the Ameri- 
can textile industry. 


H.R. 10764, SCHOOL-AID BILL 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced, as H.R. 10764, the 
school-aid bill passed by the Senate as 
S. 8 on February 4, 1960. H.R. 10764 is 
very similar to my H.R. 22, the School 
Support Act as reported by the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor on June 8, 


1959. 
It differs from H.R. 22 in these 
respects: . 
First, it would provide funds for 2 
years instead of 4 years. 


Second, the amount of funds author- 
ized would be $20 per child of school age 
rather than $25. 

Third, funds would be distributed to 
the States on the basis of an equaliza- 
tion formula rather than on a flat-grant 
basis. 

Fourth, the modified bill contains a 
provision for the variable matching of 
Federal funds by increases in State-local 
funds for schools, whereas H.R. 22 con- 
tains no matching provision. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to assure the 
Members of this body and the citizens of 
our Nation that H.R. 10764 is designed 
to have the same type of stimulating 
and beneficial effects on our public 
schools as would H.R. 22. 

I remain steadfast in my conviction 
that if this Congress is to face up to the 
crisis in our Nation’s schools, we must 
enact legislation that would provide 
funds for both teachers’ salaries and 
school construction. H.R. 10764 would 
do this. 

I also remain steadfast in my convic- 
tion that it is of utmost importance that 
the Congress provide funds for school 
support in a manner that will strengthen 
State and local control of schools. Mr. 
Speaker, both my original bill and 
H.R. 10764 would do just that— 
strengthen State and local control of the 
public schools of our Nation. Any sin- 
cere and objective person who carefully 
examines either of these two bills will 
find this to be true. 


As I pointed out in the text of H.R. 22, 
as I originally introduced it: 


Without sufficient financial resources at 
their disposal to provide necessary educa- 
tional facilities and to employ competent 
teaching personnel, the control of our Na- 
tion’s schools is not directed by State and 
local school boards but is dictated by the 
harsh demands of privation. Without the 
means to pay for alternatives, school boards 
have no freedom of choice. 


Mr. Speaker, in order to provide State 
and local boards of education with actual 
as well as nominal control of schools, the 
Congress has the duty to appropriately 


H.R. 22, as REPORTED 

Duration: Four years. 

Amount authorized: $25 per child of 
school age (5-17) in United States annually. 
This would total approximately $1.1 billion 
annually or $4.4 billion over 4 years. 


Purpose: To provide funds for either or 
both school construction and teachers’ sal- 
aries, according to the particular needs of 
the States and with freedom for the States 
to decide priority. 

Distribution: Funds to be distributed to 
the States on a flat-grant basis of $25 per 
school-age child (5-17 years). 


Matching: No matching of Federal funds 
by State-local funds required. 


Application: A State desiring to receive 
funds shall specify annually to the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education the portion of its 
funds it will allocate for teachers’ salaries 
and the portion it will allocate for school 
construction. 

The State would agree to the following: 

1. Teacher-salary funds would be distrib- 
uted among school districts to be used solely 
for teachers’ salaries. 


ELR. 22, as REPORTED 


2. Half of all funds designated for teach- 
ers’ salaries would be distributed to districts 
on a per-teacher basis and the other half 
distributed so that priority would be given 
to districts least able to finance increased 
expenditures for teachers’ salaries. 

8. Construction funds would be expended 
solely for constructing school facilities. 

4, Construction funds would be distrib- 
uted so that priority would be given to dis- 
tricts with greatest need for additional facil- 
ities ai least able to finance them. 

5. None, 
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share in their financial support. Like 
H.R, 22, the purpose of H.R. 10764 is to 
provide Federal financial support to help 
meet both the immediate and continuing 
problems of financing adequate school 
facilities and teachers’ salaries and 
thereby to strengthen the schools of the 
Nation. 

At this point I would like to insert in 
the Recorp a brief analysis of the major 
likenesses and differences between H.R. 
22 as reported by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on June 8, 1959, and 
H.R. 10764: 


H.R. 10764 (S. 8 as PASSED BY THE SENATE) 


Duration: Two years. 

Amount authorized: $20 per child of 
school age (5-17) in United States annually. 
This would total approximately $917 million 
the first year and $939 million the second 
year, or $1.9 billion for the 2 years. 

Purpose: Same as for H.R. 22. 


Distribution: Funds to be distributed to 
the States according to an equalization 
formula that would grant the least wealthy 
State about three times as much per child 
as would be granted the most wealthy State. 

Matching: Federal funds required to be 
matched by increases in either or both 
State or local funds. In order for a State 
to receive its full allotment of Federal funds 
in 1961-62, the State would have to have 
increased its total expenditures for schools 
(additional funds could come from either or 
both State and local sources) above the 
amount spent for schools in the base year 
of 1959-60. The amount of increase speci- 
fied would vary from 1% percent in the 
least wealthy State to 3½ percent in the 
most wealthy. 

Experience indicates that practically all 


States will be making at least this amount 


of increase just to keep pace with increases 
in enrollment and school costs. 

If a State fails to match Federal funds by 
increasing its State-local expenditures for 
schools by its specified percentage in 1960-61, 
the State’s Federal allocation in 1961-62 will 
be reduced by the amount that the State 
falls to match. 

If the school-age population of a State de- 
creases, that State would be exempt from 
the matching provision. 

Application: A State desiring to receive 
funds shall submit an application to the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education specifying 
the portion of its funds it will allocate for 
teachers’ salaries and the portion it will al- 
locate for school construction. 

The State would agree to the following: 

1. The same as for H.R. 22. 


H.R. 10764 (S. 8 as PASSED BY THE SENATE) 


2. No stipulations regarding distribution 
of teacher-salary funds to districts. 


3. Assurance that State education agency 
will administer funds under act. 

4, Sets forth procedures for funds to be dis- 
tributed to districts with priority given to 
districts with greatest need for additional 
facilities and least able to finance them. 

5. Assurance that every applicant for 
school construction funds that is denied 
funds will be given opportunity for a hear- 
ing before the State education agency. 
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6. None. 


7. None. 


Maintenance of effort: Contains a main- 
tenance-of-effort provision to prevent Fed- 
eral funds from replacing State and local 
funds for schools. If a State’s effort for 
the support of schools falls below the na- 
tional average effort, its funds would be 
proportionately reduced. 

This provision would become operative 
in the third year that funds were distrib- 
uted under the act. 

Certification: Upon receipt by the State, 
funds paid under this act would thereafter be 
deemed to be State funds. A State would 
certify annually to the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education that it had spent its funds in ac- 
cordance with the act. 

Labor standards: The State education 
agency would give assurance that workers 
on school construction projects financed in 
whole or in part by this act would be paid 
according to the provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

Assurance against Federal interference in 
schools: “In the administration of this act, 
no department, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over policy determina- 
tion, personnel, curriculum, program of in- 
struction, or the administration and opera- 
tion of any school or school system.” 
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6. Sets forth procedures for fiscal control 
to assure proper disbursement of funds paid 
to State. 

7. Allows U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to modify school construction provi- 
sions of act in States which have school 
building authorities. 

Maintenance of effort: Contains similar 
maintenance-of-effort provision that would 
become operative in the second year that 
funds were distributed under the act. 


Certification: Virtually the same pro- 
cedure as in H.R. 22. 


Labor standards: Same as H.R, 22. 


Assurance against Federal interference in 
schools: Same as in H.R. 22, 


MINORITY VIEWS ON REPORT OF 
THE JOINT ECONOMIC COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JANUARY 1960 
ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the majority in its choice of lan- 
guage in setting forth its views on the 
President’s Economic Report for 1960 
has made it impossible for the minority 
to join in the areas where there is 
agreement and to point up clearly where 
there are fundamental disagreements. 
I believe that one of the purposes of a 
committee report should be to bring out 
fairly where there are honest areas of 
disagreement and as clearly as possible 
pinpoint the different assumptions of 
fact or argument that bring about this 
disagreement. I wish to take this op- 
portunity to set out the minority views: 

Mrnorrry Views 

We regret that again the majority in its 
choice of language in setting forth its views 
on the President’s Economic Report for 1960 
has made it impossible for the minority to 
join in the areas where there is agreement 
and to point up clearly where there are fun- 
damental ents. We believe that 
one of the purposes of a committee report 
should be to bring out fairly where there 
are honest areas of disagreement and as 
clearly as possible poinpoint the different 
assumptions of fact or argument that bring 
about this disagreement. 

We believe that the programs outlined 
m the President's Economic Report, set 
forth in the appendix to these minority 
views, will achieve reasonably the objectives 
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of the Employment Act in 1960. On this 
point we are in basic disagreement with the 
majority’s views. 

THE DEFENSE BUDGET 

We believe that decisions about the vol- 
ume and character of defense procurement 
should be made on the basis of judgments 
about the Nation’s long-term military needs. 
They should be separated from shortrun 
budgetary considerations. On this point we 
and the majority are in agreement with the 
President's view. 

We decry the insidious manner in which 
the majority throughout its report tries to 
create the impression that the President has 
at any time, and particularly in the 1960 
Economic Report, held to a different view- 
point. 

Let the majority, inexpert in this field 
by their own admission, disagree with the 
President on whether his judgment is cor- 
rect about the adequate provision for the 
Nation’s long-term military needs if they 
wish, but there lies the issue, if any, not in 
the objectives. We believe that if more needs 
to be done in defense it can be done with- 
out endangering our economy, if proper pol- 
icies are followed. On this point we and 
the majority are in agreement with the 
President, although we believe there is con- 
siderable nt between the ma- 
jority and the minority over what qualify 
as “proper policies.” 

ECONOMIC GROWTH 

We disagree with the majority’s conclu- 
sion—which they reached, it is alleged, as a 
result of the committee’s recent comprehen- 
sive investigation of employment, growth, 
and price levels—that there was a “slow 
rate” of growth in the economy in “the re- 
cent past.” We again call attention to the 
inexcusable juggling of economic figures on 
the part of the majority in its recent report 
to try to picture a slow rate of economic 
growth as measured in GNP during the 
Eisenhower administration. Taking the pe- 
riod 1954 projected through 1960, using the 
figure of $510 billion GNP for 1960, the 
growth rate was 3.6 percent per year, sub- 
stantially above the historic annual a 
of 3 percent. This period is at least a little 
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more comparable to the period 1947-53 which 
the majority selected arbitrarily to demon- 
strate the growth under part of President 
Truman's years of part-time peacetime econ- 
omy. If the majority insists on continuing 
its now-discredited “numbers game,” they 
should be reminded that from 1945 to 1946, 
the economy showed a loss in growth of 
minus 10 percent, and losses in growth for 
the succeeding 3 years measured from 1945. 
Actually, in comparing periods in which the 
Nation is at peace, years of war, such as 1945, 
should be excluded. Similarly, the years 
1950-53 should be excluded from any at- 
tempts to judge economic growth, miximum 
employment, or price stability in a peace- 
time economy inasmuch as these are Korean 
war years. 

The majority by its constant disregard of 
the differences between a wartime and peace- 
time economy is certainly courting the 
charge that it cannot distinguish between 
war and peace. 

It is well to remind the majority that the 
great depression of the 1930’s was overcome 
by the United States becoming the “arsenal 
of democracy” and moving into World War 
II rather than through any peacetime eco- 
nomic policies of the New Deal. This should 
make them more cautious in trying to ap- 
ply their depression economics to the prob- 
lems of the 1960's. 

We agree with the majority that we 
should strive to better our rate of growth, 
but we would warn them and all our cit- 
izens to beware of engaging in a numbers 
game based upon GNP as an accurate meas- 
ure of economic growth. Indeed as our 
committee studies forcefully revealed, GNP 
is a very limited measuring device of sound 
economic growth, particularly short-range 
GNP figures. Such items as research and 
development education, increased consumer 
choice, and feisure time from which 
future sound economic growth, do not show 
up very strongly in GNP figures while un- 
derdeveloped nations concentrating upon in- 
creasing their physical capital plant from 
moderate show s GNP 
percentage increases during their maturing 
period. 

COSTS OF GROWTH 


Furthermore, we point out that rapid 
technological advancement (real economic 
growth) brings in its wake increased fric- 
tional unemployment. It also brings in its 
wake increased real costs resulting from 
Obsolescence of human skills and ma- 
chinery and from the recoupment of the 
funds invested in the research and develop- 
ment which has enabled the growth to come 
aboutt We have an example in the in- 
creased frictional unemployment in our 
rural areas today which resulted from the 
extraordinary technological advancement 
and economic growth in American agricul- 
ture. Do we indeed want to increase the 
already rapid rate of economic growth in 
agriculture until we have been able to cope 
with the frictional unemployment which has 
been created? Do we want to increase the 
already rapid rate of technological growth 
rate in the field of drugs and hospitaliza- 
tion until we have been able to cope with 


1 Senator Javirs notes as follows: “I do not 
believe, nor do I think the minority intends 
to imply, that any substantial amount of 
unemployment—trictional or otherwise—is 
an inevitable concomitant of our economic 
system. That amount of unemployment 
which will exist under full employment con- 
ditions due to technological advances must 
be covered by such provision that the work- 
ers concerned will be protected against be- 
ing disadvantaged by unemployment over 
which they have no control. If such unem- 
ployment is a necessary characteristic of our 
private economy, it must not be at the ex- 
pense of the worker. 
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the cost problems which already confront our 
citizens because of the rapid growth? 

Furthermore, as we advance further in 
technological economic growth the capital 
investment required to provide jobs for our 
people increases rapidly (this is aside from 
the training costs involved in preparing the 
worker for the new job). Testimony before 
our committee reveals that today $16,000 of 
capital investment is required per new job. 
One of the basic factors of our recent and 
present unemployment is the high incidence 
of unemployment in the unskilled and semi- 
skilled sector of our work force and the 
strangely concomitant labor shortage in 
many of the skilled areas. Also to be noted 
is the increasing switch from blue-collar to 
white-collar worker in the manufacturing 
sector of employment, indicating a demand 
for new skills as we move ahead technolog- 
ically. 

MORE RELIANCE ON FISCAL POLICY 


We believe that in the interests of a higher 
rate of growth we must place greater reli- 
ance on fiscal policy. This includes larger 
budget surpluses in prosperous periods than 
we have had and a tax structure which is 
more equitable and less a deterrent to 
growth. We also believe there is continually 
room for reordering some of the priorities in 
Federal expenditures programs to provide the 
progress which stimulate growth and to cut 
back and eliminate those programs or sub- 
sidies which support inefficiency in the econ- 
omy. On these points we and the majority 
agree substantially with the President’s re- 
port. However, there are obviously substan- 
tial disagreements between the majority and 
the minority about what constitutes equity 
in taxation and in evaluating Federal ex- 
penditure programs. 

We believe that if we had a more effective 
fiscal policy along the lines outlined in the 
preceding paragraph we could have and 
should have a less restrictive monetary pol- 
icy. We agree that the money supply should 
grow in line with real economic growth. On 
these points we and the majority are in 
agreement with the President’s report. 

We believe that within this framework 
interest rates should be expected to fluctu- 
ate in response to various influences, includ- 
ing the evenness of growth in total demand, 
changes in financial institutions and tech- 
niques of business and personal financing, 
and changes in the composition of demand 
for both present and future goods and serv- 
ices. Attempts to use public policies to pre- 
vent or offset these fluctuations in interest 
rates will prevent necessary and desirable 
adjustments in the economy. 

Moreover, while we agree that the money 
supply should grow in line with real eco- 
nomic expansion, we do not agree that an 
easy money policy, of itself, will provide the 
impetus or the means for economic growth. 
Economic growth depends on in our 
productive capacity; that is, using some of 
today’s resources for the purpose of increas- 
ing the amount and productivity of resources 
which will be available tomorrow. The 
necessary corollary of increasing the rate 
of economic growth without inflation in a 
high employment economy is increasing the 
rate of real saving. Accelerating the growth 
of the money supply cannot substitute for 
this increase in the Nation's saving rate. 

Certainly the record in the respect of at- 
taining growth without inflation through 
proper management of monetary policy 
made by the proponents of the majority’s 
theory of growth and inflation when they 
had the power to implement their theories 
from 1930 to 1940 and from 1946 to 1952 is a 
poor one and should make them question 
their own wisdom, 


PRICE STABILITY FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 


In the majority report we find the same 
blind approach to price stability that led 
them to disaster after World War H. The 
majority argues that, because there has been 
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no recent substantial price increase and 
there is now reasonable price stability, no 
meed to worry about inflation exists. But 
wisdom requires foresight. Isn't it time the 
majority gave credit where credit is due for 
this administration’s correctly anticipating 
and against inflationary forces? 
The majority should support the wisdom of 
the President’s 1960 Economic Report in 
continuing to analyze and anticipate infla- 
tionary pressures and to take action to neu- 
tralize them. 

We believe that it is always proper to re- 
evaluate the philosophy upon which the U.S. 
central bank system is based, as interpreted 
by the incumbent Federal Reserve Board. 
The Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
has clearly and consistently stated his un- 
derstanding of this philosophy to be to pre- 
serve the integrity of the dollar as constitut- 
ing the greatest contribution the central 
bank system could make to promote eco- 
nomic growth and maximum employment. 
The issue is clear, if the majority wish to dis- 
pute it. However, the majority refuses to 
draw the issue squarely and by innuendo and 
misquotation distorts what it is. Does the 
majority believe the Federal Reserve Board 
should have other basic objectives than to 
preserve the integrity of the dollar? If they 
do, then they should recommend amending 
the Federal Reserve Act to make it clear that 
there should be a different underlying phi- 
losophy of the central bank. This the ma- 
jority which controls the Congress has failed 
to do. Failing honestly to face the issue, 
the majority should desist from clouding the 
issue by the use of innuendo and misrepre- 
sentation. The majority members confuse 
themselves in the process and, to the extent 
that they have power to deny the executive 
department the flexibility it needs to manage 
the Federal debt, they damage economic 
growth, price stability, and maximum em- 
ployment, 

The keystone to the President’s Economic 
Report for 1960 as far as fiscal policy is con- 
cerned is the prospective budget surplus. We 
are pleased that the majority recognizes this, 
approves it, and believes that a substantial 
surplus should be achieved. We are pleased 
that the majority agrees with the basic as- 
sumption upon which the surplus is predi- 
cated; 1. e., a prosperous 1960 with a GNP of 
about $510 billion. 

We do not know the model which the ma- 
jority uses in stating that an expectant $510 
billion GNP for 1960 would be $20 to $30 
billion below the economy’s potential out- 
put based upon a 4-percent rate of unem- 
ployment. The majority certainly is not 
contemplating in this model an increased 
amount of time devoted to education, to 
training, and to research and development 
which the President’s report does. Further, 
the majority seems to be mesmerized 
by a peculiar belief that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not spend the sums they con- 


Senator Javrrs notes as follows: “I am 
deeply disquieted about the apparent in- 
ability of our credit supply to keep up with 
our productivity requirements when the 
United States is operating in such economic 
high gear. There is not such wastefulness 
in productive practice or undue diversion of 
production to luxuries as to cause tight 
credit conditions, or to justify them. Cer- 
tainly, for productive purposes like home 
building, transportation, communications, 
education, etc., and for State and municipal 
government needs, credit should be available 
on a reasonable basis, I do not agree with 
the majority that there is some willful pur- 
pose chargeable to the Federal Reserve Board 
in keeping interest rates high, but I do be- 
lieve that we must find the reasons why our 
system cannot, consistently with the eco- 
nomic and productive strength of the Ameri- 
can economy, refiect it in more reasonable 
interest rates.” 
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sider desirable in a particular area—health, 
education, research, and development, or 
whatever—there will be no progress or growth 
in those areas.“ It almost seems that the 
majority ignores the fact that our society 
is based upon the private enterprise system. 
They fail to appreciate the constant refer- 
ence in the President’s Economic Report to 
what the private, State, and local govern- 
ment sectors of the economy are doing and 
are being encouraged to do in these areas in 
addition to Federal expenditures. It is one 
thing to disagree with the President's recom- 
mendations as to Federal expenditures and 
his appraisal of what the private, State, and 
local governmental sectors of the economy 
will do in these areas, but it is blindness or 
dishonest to say that nothing is planned and 
nothing will be forthcoming, in the fields of 
health, housing, education, welfare, and re- 
search and development, 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


We agree with the majority in calling at- 
tention to the increasing rate of unemploy- 
ment which has occurred after each of the 
two recent recessions. This is a serious 
matter and we regret that the President's 
report did not give more emphasis to an 
analysis of it. However, the majority 
method of dealing with it is certainly not 
analytical or objective. If we are to cope 
with the problem of unemployment we had 
best eschew political partisanship until we 
know what we are talking about. In our 
discussion of growth we have suggested that 
some part of present-day unemployment is 
the result of rapid technological growth. 
However, this is not a conclusive observation. 
Nor is frictional unemployment the total of 
our unemployment. The matter needs as 
thorough a study as possible.“ We are con- 
vinced that unemployment in a rapidly 
growing economy is not solved by mere in- 
creases in yearly GNP. In other words, tech- 
nological growth does create jobs but not 
necessarily in the geographical areas or for 
the skills where the same growth has created 
the unemployment. Furthermore, mobility 
of labor is an important factor in any dyna- 
mic economy and many of the programs 
advocated by the majority seem to have a 
disregard for this factor. It must also be 
recognized that any legislation to assist de- 
pressed areas must be designed to help cre- 
ate jobs within such areas and not merely to 
transfer jobs from one area to another. 

The majority states that with “high un- 
employment” when production facilities are 
used at rates which are significantly below 
their maximum efficiency (if this were true), 
there is no “merit in the contention that we 
cannot afford the progress needed to make 
the United States military surpreme and to 
provide the education, research and develop- 
ment activities, health standards, elimina- 
tion of poverty and low productivity in de- 
pressed areas, elimination of city blight, and 
the many other advances upon which rising 
living standards in the United States 
depend.” 

Let's be quite clear no one contends “that 
we can’t afford the progress.” This kind of 


Senator Javrrs notes as follows: “I be- 
lieve that health care, especially for the aged, 
the unemployed, and the indigent, is urg- 
ently in need of support from the Federal 
Government to make a standard of health 
care suitable to our standard of living and 
our national goals available to these groups. 
This cannot be done without such help. I 
do not believe that this inevitably leads to 
‘socialized medicine’ or Government domina- 
tion of the doctor-patient relationship. On 
the contrary, it can be accomplished through 
existing voluntary coperative health plans, 
group practice units and health insurance 
plans, with full accommodation to the pri- 
vate doctor-patient relation.” 

Senator Javirs notes his comments on 
this problem in footnote 1. 
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childish arrogance of suggesting that any- 
one feels we can’t afford progress is dan- 
gerous to the solution of the problems that 
must be solved if we are to make orderly 
progress. 

THE BUDGET SURPLUS 

We believe that the proposed surplus of 
$4.2 billion is a low ratio of surplus to gross 
national product in 1960. We wish it could 
be larger. We question whether the majority 
are sincere about their criticism, however. 
There are two ways to make the surplus 
larger, as the majority states: (1) Reorder- 
ing the priorities in the Federal expenditure 
program and (2) undertaking urgent re- 
forms in the Federal revenue system. 

With respect to (1) the expenditure side, 
the majority throughout their report advo- 
cate more, not less, spending. To pay for 
these increases the majority suggest cutting 
expenditures. But their proposed cuts are in 
such general terms as to be completely mean- 
ingless and unrealistic. For example, the 
majority refer to the $2 billion to $3 billion 
savings that could come from implementing 
the Hoover Commission recommendations in 
military procurement and supply. Yet pow- 
erful leaders of the Democratic Party en- 
courage the parochial aspirations of the 
three military services, resisting unification 
and acceptance of the Hoover Commission 
reforms. A few years ago the Democratic 
Congress cut the heart out of the adminis- 
tration program to implement the Hoover 
Commission recommendations for getting 
the Military Establishment out of civilian 
business-type operations. This was done by 
requiring approval of the Armed Services 
Committee of each House before business- 
type installations could be abandoned. 

The savings suggested by reduction in 
business and agricultural subsidies of $1 bil- 
lion is unrealistic. The failure to itemize 
the specific areas of reduction demonstrates 
its insincerity. 

What is included in the figure of $865 
million, labeled “subsidies to business”? 
Are the majority afraid to itemize this fig- 
ure for fear they will have their own party 
colleagues jumping on them for suggesting 
an elimination of what they regard as 
worthy projects? Why do they avoid seri- 
ous discussion of the biggest of all business 
subsidies—the subsidies to commercial 
farms? Are the subsidies to small business 
included in this figure? Undoubtedly so, 
and yet the concluding recommendation of 
the majority report is this—‘special pro- 
grams to private small business must be 
continued and improved.” With one hand 
the majority takes it away, with the other 
they give it back. 

Closing of most “urgent tax loopholes” to 
gain $2.5 billion is unrealistic in the face of 
the fact that the Democratic-controlled 
Congresses for 6 years now haven't adopted 
even the modest tax reforms concerning co- 
ops, savings and loan associations, and mu- 
tuals, and depletion cutoff points suggested 
by the administration. Furthermore, is it 
realistic of the majority to suggest that un- 
der the present Senate and House leadership 
the percentage depletion allowance for oil 
is going to be changed? 

The Ways and Means Committee, after 
holding extensive hearings this fall with the 
cooperation of the Treasury Department 
into broad internal revenue reform, an- 
nounced through the chairman that noth- 
ing would be done in 1960. What indeed 
is the majority referring to when it says 
“elimination of the numerous preferential 
provisions in the estate and gift taxes”? To 
be realistic there needs to be some itemi- 
zation, 

THE INTEREST RATE CEILING 

The majority state that they oppose the 
elimination of the 4%%-percent statutory 
ceiling on the rate which may be offered on 
Federal Government debt instruments with 
a maturity of more than 5 years until cer- 
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tain “reforms” are effective in fiscal, mone- 
tary, and debt management policies. 

Strangely enough the majority have done 
nothing as a controlling political party to 
implement these so-called reforms, except 
to talk. Their political party has controlled 
the last three Congresses and their political 
party has made no move to adopt any one 
of the proposed reforms. Yet the majority 
state that “pending” these reforms they will 
not do that which every economist without 
exception told our committee should be 
done; that is, remove the interest ceiling of 
4½ percent.“ With respect to these re- 
forms” relating to the Federal Reserve it 
must be emphasized that the Federal Re- 
serve is essentially a creature of the Con- 
gress and not of the executive branch of the 
Government. Congress should act if the 
majority in Congress believe the policies 
should be changed. 

We will now mention the “reforms” rec- 
ommended to the Treasury Department. 
The Treasury has on its own initiative been 
extending the auction method to test out its 
feasibility in other than short-term bills. 
The Secretary of the Treasury gave a very 
detailed account of the progress of this 
“reform” to our committee, 

A second proposed reform is ironic: “Agree 
to sell long-term bonds in the main when 
interest rates are low. It is ironic because 
this is hardly a “pending reform.” Further- 
more, the has pursued such a pol- 
icy when it has been possible. 

On the “reform” to institute a system of 
callable bonds, the majority blithely ignores 
the history of the use of callable bonds and 
the problems involved in their use. The 
Treasury now has the authority to issue 
callable bonds and certainly would use this 
method if the climate were such that it was 
feasible. It is interesting to note that the 
majority makes no attempt to demonstrate 
that the climate is suited for issuing call- 
ables at this time. 

The other “reform,” that is, avoid seeking 
advice on new issues from organized groups 
of their customers who are interested 
parties,” shows such ignorance of market- 
place buying and selling as to warrant raising 
the question whether the majority really be- 
lieve in the private enterprise (free market) 
system of economics. 

Any prudent person offering new issues 
of securities, like any producer of merchan- 
dise seeking to sell a new product, would be 
extremely negligent if he did not sound out 
his market and appraise it by discussions 
with those engaged in it. Under this and 
previous administrations, the Treasury has 
wisely sought the most competent and re- 
sponsible advice in connection with its debt 
management, and we urge that it continue 
to do so. Moreover, it is a distortion of fact 
to imply that the Treasury seeks advice only 
from its “customers,” when it consults many 
sources in the financial community in seek- 
ing to gage its market. 


THE INTEREST RATE CEILING 


It would be well if the majority presented 
their arguments for what they are worth 
honestly instead of to win a point 
through slanted verbiage. Just what the 
majority is trying to advise, if anything, is 
hard to understand. 

Now to the real issues involved in the fail- 
ure to remove the interest ceiling on long- 
term securities. 

1. The Federal Government has had to pay 
unnecessary interest inasmuch as there is no 
ceiling on securities under 5 years’ maturity 
and the Federal Government, unable to sell 
long-term bonds for less than 4½ percent 


Senator Javits notes that he cannot ac- 
cept the minority’s views with respect to 
this issue, and calls attention to the discus- 
sion of this problem of interest rates on 
long-term Government bonds in his “Addi- 
tional Views.” 
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coupons, has had to pay higher than 5 per- 
cent in the short-term market. 

2. Far from lengthening the maturities of 
the Federal debt, as all experts advocate, the 
debt maturity has been further shortened 
for the obvious reason that the long-term 
debt which matures constantly is refinanced 
through the sale of short-term securities, 

3. Interest rates which the general public 
pays have been forced up beyond what they 
should have been. The general public, con- 
cerned as it is with consumer credit, farmer 
and small business borrowing, money to meet 
payrolls, etc., goes into the short-term mar- 
ket to meet these needs. This is the very 
market into which the majority’s stiff-necked 
policy has forced the Federal Government. 
As Secretary Anderson testified before our 
committee, the Treasury has been forced to 
compete “primarily in the field where mil- 
lions of little people borrow their money.” 
Moreover, as Mr. Anderson further testified, 
“homebuilding is hurt badly by the ceiling 
and will be hurt worse—because the builders 
will find it increasingly difficult to obtain 
construction loans, which are short-term,” 
and the supply of mortgage money available 
to home buyers is being depleted because 
lenders are finding short-term investments 
more attractive. 

4. Not only have interest rates in the 
short-term money market been forced up, 
even more serious, money in the short-term 
market has become “tighter” because there 
is not enough money to meet the excessive 
demand caused by Federal Government bor- 
rowings. Some people are just going with- 
out. Nor will printing press money really 
solve money “tightness.” It will devalue 
the money already in circulation and not 
give it to those who need it. 

5. Long-term Government bonds are pres- 
ently yielding over 4.25 percent though their 
coupons may bear only 2% percent interest, 
This is because they are being bought and 
sold on the market at a discount. The Gov- 
ernment collects taxes only on the interest 
derived from discount at capital gains rates. 
If the discounted 2½ percent bonds, pur- 
chased for $96.25, are exchanged for 
bonds with coupons bearing 4.76 percent 
coupons, for example (the same security as 
far as the holder of the discounted bond is 
concerned), the Federal Government would 
collect taxes on the interest at the full tax 
rate, not the capital gains tax rate. 

6. Bonds bought at discount even an hour 
before the death of a wealthy person can be 
turned in for face value to pay Federal 
estate taxes. 

These two tax features are pointed out 
simply to demonstrate, if it needs further 
demonstration, how the rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer when Congress forces 
the Treasury to be fiscally unsound in the 
Management of its affairs. When the ma- 
jority profess to be holding to their policy of 
denying the Treasury adequate measures to 
manage the public debt in the name of low 
interest rates and plentiful money and in 
the name of the little man they are indeed 
being profane. 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD ECONOMY 


There should be some reference to the ef- 
fect of world economics upon the U.S. econ- 
omy. There is no realism in trying to 
maintain a position of economic isolation- 
ism. Yet the majority's monetary and fiscal 
policy seems to be based upon just such an 
unreal concept. Today the United States is 
to a large degree the world’s banker and 
how we run our monetary and fiscal affairs 
both affects and is affected by the economies 
of other nations. Interest rates and the 
value of the dollar follow economic laws 
operating worldwide. The impact of these 
economic laws upon our domestic economy 
can no longer be disregarded, if it ever 
could be. 

We are convinced that our economic 
health becomes more closely related to the 


follow the philosophy of trade, not aid, 
wherever possible, and when aid is resorted 
to, loans not grants, wherever possible.“ In 
tariff negotiations, our representatives must 
place increasing emphasis upon the principle 
of reciprocity and the removal of unwar- 
ranted discriminations against American 
goods. We believe the President has fol- 
lowed this philosophy in a reasonable man- 
ner in his programs, 
THE ROAD TO ECONOMIC GROWTH 


One final point needs to be made, Our 
private enterprise system needs to encourage 
more initiative and more thrift in our citi- 
zenry if we are to have increased economic 
growth. 


The greatest expression of thrift and in- 
itiative is gathering together risk capital and 
putting it to work. For years now, in- 
stead of encouraging risk capital through a 
differential in our tax system we have been 
discouraging it and encouraging other types 
of financing. The earnings from risk cap- 
ital are taxed twice—once when the cor- 
poration earns it; then when the corporation 
pays it to the stockholders, as the stock- 
holder pays a Federal income tax on the 
same earning. Earnings from bonds and 
borrowed money escape the 52-percent corpo- 
rate tax because interest paid is a deductible 
item. Retained corporate earnings, on the 
other hand, escape the full impact of the or- 
dinary personal income tax and at most are 
taxed at capital gains rates. 

The corporate form of doing business if it 
finances through real risk capital—that is, 
new stock issues—has to compete with an- 
other form of doing business, the big coop- 
erative, which pays, if at all, only one tax, 
The big co-op is not an example of the use 
of real risk capital. 

The stock dividend credit which the ma- 
jority report singles out as an example of a 
loophole is just the reverse. The real loop- 
hole is the favored treatment given the oth- 
er forms of investment. The stock dividend 
credit is a very incomplete and modest at- 
tempt to equalize the incidence of taxation 
on risk capital. Far from being a break to 
the investing public, it would cost the in- 

Public more if their investments were 
in new capital stocks rather than in bonds, 
loans, or capital stock which splits through 
retained earnings. Far from helping the 
wealthy citizen, the stock dividend credit is 
the one small thing in our tax laws that en- 
courages the new small growth companies 
to expand. 

If the majority mean business. about en- 
couraging economic growth they should sup- 
port policies that encourage thrift and initia- 
tive. The President's report is replete with 
recommendations which would further both 
thrift and initiative. The majority report, 
on the other hand, is replete with proposals 
that would put further dampers on these 
two important human motives. 

THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
CLARENCE E. KILBURN, 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 

House of Representatives. 
PRESCOTT BUSH, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
JACOB K, JAVITS, 

Senate, 


e Senator Javrrs notes as follows: “I do 
not see any reason for a reluctance, or ‘last 
resort,’ in using aid as an instrument of for- 
eign economic policy, but consider it rather 
a basis in many cases for healthy economic 
development where a foundation for private 


economie growth can only be laid by foreign 
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APPENDIX TO Muvorrry Views 


LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS IN THE JANU- 
ARY 1960 ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


I. Federal finances: 


(a) Revenues (p. 55): 

1. Extend the corporate income tax at the 
present rate for another year. 

2. Postpone for an additional year the re- 
duction of excise taxes on alcohol, tobacco, 
automobiles, automobile parts, and accesso- 
ries now scheduled for June 30, 1960. 

3. Postpone for a year the repeal of the 
tax on local telephone service and the reduc- 
tion of the tax on transportation of persons, 
scheduled for June 30, 1960. 

4. Amend tax laws applicable to coopera- 
tives. 

5. Preclude unintended and excessive de- 
pletion allowances for mineral products. 

6. Tax as ordinary income any gain realized 
by the sale of depreciable personal property 
used in business to the extent of the depre- 
ciation deductions previously taken on the 
property. 

7. Defer the taxation of income earned in 
less developed countries of the world. 

8. Increase the aviation fuel tax to 4% 
cents per gallon and impose a tax of 414 
cents per gallon on jet fuel. 

9. Increase the highway fuel tax by 1 
cent per gallon and continue the tax at 414 
cents per gallon until June 30, 1964. 

10. Provide for an adjustment of postal 
rates as previously recommended to reduce 
the deficit on postal operations by about 
$550 million, 

(b) Debt management (p. 55): 

1. Remove the 4%4-percent ceiling on the 
interest rate which can be paid on U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities with a maturity of more 
than 5 years. 

2. Enact a temporary debt limit somewhat 
higher than the present permanent limit of 
$285 billion. 

II. Competition (p. 56): 

(a) Require that antitrust agencies be 
notified when firms of significant size en- 
gaged in interstate commerce propose to 
merge. 

(b) Authorize the Federal Trade Commis- 
tion to seek preliminary injunctions in 
merger cases where a violation of law is 
likely. 

(c) Strengthen Federal law governing 
bank mergers accomplished through the ac- 
quisition of assets. 

(d) Grant the Attorney General power to 
issue civil investigative demands. 

III. Small business (p. 56): 

(a) Amend Small Business Investment 
Act to provide for needed flexibility as to 
the type of securities that may be purchased, 

(b) Amend the Securities Act of 1933 to 
increase from $300,000 to $500,000 the max- 
imum amount of corporate security issue for 
which the privilege of simplified regulation 
A filings may be accorded, 

IV. Agriculture (p. 59): 

(a) Extend through the 1963 crop year 
authority, which expires after the 1960 crop 
year, to bring additional land into the con- 
servation reserve, 

(b) Expand the program by increasing the 
basic limitation on the total payments in 
any calendar year from $450 million to $600 
million. 

(c) Authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to give special attention in allocating con- 
servation reserve funds to those States and 
regions in which curtailment of production 
of wheat and other surplus commodities is 
consistent with long-range conservation and 
production-adjustment goals, 

(d) Provide new obligational authority of 
$10 million for the Great Plains conserva- 
tion program. 

(e) The Sugar Act, which expires on De- 
cember 31, 1960, should be extended early 
in the present session, 


(f) Extend limitation on price support for 
crops grown on newly irrigated or 


(g) Amend the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 48) to make more effective the pro- 
gram of surplus disposal abroad. 

(h) Place the loan program of the 
Farmers Home Administration on a revolv- 
ing-fund basis and make other improve- 
ments in the laws affecting this activity. 

(i) Provide that the Rural Electrification 
Administration borrowings from the Treas- 
ury would be at an interest rate not in ex- 
cess of the available rate paid by the Treas- 
ury on recently issued long-term marketable 
obligations and the REA would charge that 
rate plus one-fifth of 1 percent on future 
electric and telephone loans. 

(j) Place the Rural Electrification Admin- 
8 operations on a revolving- fund 


V. Natural resources (p. 60): 

(a) Enact legislation establishing a con- 
sistent basis on which non-Federal benefi- 
ciaries will share the cost of protection 
against floods. 

(b) Strengthen the enforcement provisions 
of Federal legislation for control of water 
pollution. 

(c) Enact a pending proposal for the pres- 
ervation of certain undeveloped shoreline 
areas for public use. 

(d) Enact a long-range program to con- 
serve helium gas. 

(e) Authorize contract authority on coal 
research. 

(f) Enact legislation permitting revision 
of the fee schedule for noncompetitive oil 
and gas leases on public lands. 

VI. Education and health (p. 63): 

(a) Provide a program of vocational re- 
habilitation for ex-servicemen having serv- 
ice-connected disabilities, 

VII. Personal security (p. 64): 

(a) Extend Federal-State unemployment 
Insurance system to employers of one or 
more persons, to nonprofit institutions, and 
to Federal instrumentalities that are not 
now covered, 

(b) Extend Federal-State system to Puerto 


co. 

(c) Bring the provisions of the District of 
Columbia unemployment insurance system 
up to the standard recommended for all 
States. 

(d) Take steps to provide additional funds 
for administration of the Federal-State em- 
ployment security system and rebuild the 
Federal Unemployment Act. 

(e) Allow the Secretary of Labor to make 
necessary interpretations of law and enforce 
compliance to remedy serious defects in the 
legislation enacted in 1958 to protect pri- 
vate pension and welfare plans. 

(f) Extend the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to several million workers not 
now receiving its protection. 

(g) Revise the outmoded provisions of the 
8-hour law applying to Federal and certain 
federally assisted construction projects and 
to carry out the principle of equal pay for 
oo work without discrimination because 

sex. 

(h) Establish a statutory commission on 
equal job opportunities under Government 
contracts. 


VIII. Area assistance (p. 66): 

(a) Submit and strengthen aid to areas 
of persistent unemployment by providing 
Federal participation and loans to business 
concerns, financial assistance to State and 
local development groups, and for technical 
assistance to local groups seeking to 
strengthen their regional economies. 

IX. Housing and home financing (p. 67): 

(a) Make permanent the Federal Housing 
Administration’s program for insurance of 
home improvement and modernization loans 
which expires October 1, 1960, unless ex- 
tended. 
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(b) Place Veterans’ Administration home 
purchasing financing on the same basis with 
respect to maximum interest requirements 
as FHA programs. 

(c) Adjust maximum permissible interest 
rates on armed services housing loans in- 
sured by FHA to permit such loans at rates 
above the present 4½ percent ceiling. 

X. Promoting economic growth with price 
stability (p. 71): 

(a) Amend the Employment Act of 1946 
to make reasonable price stability an explicit 
goal of national economic policy, 


LABOR RACKETEERING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 


THE ENEMY WITHIN 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, put on sale on February 24 is 
a book by Robert F. Kennedy, general 
counsel for the McClellan committee, 
which is a comparatively accurate and 
very interesting story of just a part of 
the hearings of the McClellan committee. 
Obviously, one purpose is the increasing 
of Brother Jack's vote, especially in the 
Wisconsin April 5 primary. 

The investigations and hearings con- 
tinued for more than 2½ years. 

The incidents disclosed were so shock- 
ing that an aroused public last year 
forced the passage of what is commonly 
known as the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

That act promises some relief to op- 
pressed union members. It does not, as 
frequent strikes have demonstrated, de- 
.stroy the power of labor to take from the 
average citizen the personal or property 
rights guaranteed by the 5th and 14th 
amendments to the Constitution. But 
more on that on some other occasion, 

The purpose today is to bring to your 
attention the fact—and it is a fact—that 
the book, and the hearings, while it ex- 
poses as our enemies the Becks, the Hof- 
fas, the Pressers, and a host of profes- 
sional criminals who have long preyed 
upon the public, does not adequately call 
attention to the activities of a Reuther, 
a Mazey, other UAW-CIO union officials 
who for years have hired professional, 
brutal, bruisers and sluggers—like Gu- 
naca, Vinson, Ferrazza, and hundreds of 
others—to beat up those applying for 
jobs, destroy the property, not only of 
employers but of employees. 

Please, at the outset, let me make it 
clear that in no way is the McClellan 
committee charged with a cover-up for 
Reuther—the slightest criticism of Sen- 
ator JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, a Demo- 
cratic candidate for the nomination for 
the Presidency; nor is there any charge 
that the committee’s counsel, Robert 
Kennedy, realizes the implications sug- 
gested by some of the statements in his 


Judged by what is known, Robert Ken- 
nedy is a very able, ambitious attorney 
with considerable experience in congres- 
sional hearings. Unfortunately, he 
seems to be thoroughly convinced that 
his conclusions are accurate, his views 
of others and their actions unassailable. 

Ten years from today, he will un- 
doubtedly—if he rereads what he has 
written—be amazed, find it impossible to 
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understand why he made the unfair and 
projudiced statements in “The Enemy 
Within.” How he could have been so 
uninformed as to attempt to character- 
ize Reuther as one who believes in our 
form of government, desires its security. 
Robert Kennedy knows about the bees 
and the birds but, after all his years of 
participation in investigations and hear- 
ings, the objectives of Reuther seem not 
even suspected. 

No; neither the McClellan committee 
nor Bob covered up for Reuther and his 
outfit. Both, though some investigations 
were made, some hearings held, just re- 
fused to lift the lid on Reuther's activi- 
ties, so expose all the slimy, crawling 
things below, and so permit him and his 
co-law violators to remain free from the 
exposure given Beck, Hoffa, and others. 

Permit me to add: If there is a man 
who has been in the Congress since it 
was my privilege to come here in 1935, 
for whose ability I have had respect, 
whose integrity I have never, and do not 
now question, that man is the chairman 
of the committee, Senator MCCLELLAN. 

Beyond question, the McClellan com- 
mittee, under the direction of its chair- 
man, the expert help given by its counsel 
and its staff, did a long overdue job in a 
most effective manner, arousing the pub- 
lic to the danger threatened by Beck, 
Hoffa, and their crew. 

A number have been convicted and 
sentenced to prison. Undoubtedly, be- 
fore the books are closed, many others 
exposed by the committee hearings, if 
effectively prosecuted, will land in prison 

It is extremely unfortunate that, with 
the skilled, loyal, well organized staff it 
had, the committee did not do a similar 
job on Reuther. 

Practically the only criticism of the 
committee which is now heard is that it 
arbitrarily refused to give to Reuther, 
Mazey, and his outfit, the same kind of 
treatment it gave to the Teamsters. The 
people never will believe that the UAW- 
CIO has not, for years, defied the law, 
caused the beating of many an innocent 
citizen, and by force or fear of force, ob- 
tained for its own use and benefit hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

The fact that Reuther has been more 
adroit, has a pleasing personality, to 
some who cannot see below the surface, 
is no reason why the committee should 
have discriminated as it did, caught and 
exposed just one wing of the corrupt 
movement which threatens the con- 
tinued existence of our Government. 

Perhaps the most charitable view, as 
will be indicated later herein, is that we 
are all human, we all have friends. 

By some quirk of fate, for some un- 
known reason, the McClellan commit- 
tee investigations and hearings just 
failed to adequately go into the think- 
ing and the doings—the unlawful ac- 
tions and practices—of Reuther, those 
under his control, and of the UAW-CIO. 

But, back to the attempt of young 
Kennedy to capitalize politically on the 
committee hearings by the publication 
of “The Enemy Within.” 

At this point, permit me to express 
the opinion that, having served for 6 
years on the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor with Senator KENNEDY, 
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having read his “Profiles in Courage,” 
many of his speeches, and some of his 
remarks in the Senate, I am one of his 
sincere admirers. 

There is no question as to his ability, 
his patriotism, and none should forget 
his personal combat service in World 
War Il—his intense desire to promote 
the welfare of our people, insure the 
security of the Republic. He is an ideal 
American—may his kind ever increase. 

If anything here said seems critical 
of members of the McClellan committee, 
permit the observation that it is not so 
intended. 

Thinking over the investigations, the 
hearings, and the conclusions sometimes 
given publicity, these words came to me: 

Again, the Devil taketh him up into an 
exceeding high mountain, and sheweth him 
all the kingdoms of the world, and the 
glory of them; 

And saith unto him, All these things will 
I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ship me. 

Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee 
hence, Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve. (Matthew 4: 8-10.) 


Since those words were written, no 
individual has been able to withstand 
all temptation. 

It is here in America that the Presi- 
dency is the highest gift within the 
power of any people to bestow—and, 
at least some inconsistency is a part of 
each and allofus. With the Presidency 
as the prize, no one should demand or 
expect perfection. 

The McClellan hearings, with the 
chief counsel’s exceptionally fine efforts, 
gave Justice the facts which should en- 
able the Department to take care of the 
Becks, the Hoffas, and many others who 
have betrayed labor organizations, 

Right now, in Robert Kennedy’s polit- 
ical effort in behalf of his brother, The 
Enemy Within,” he failed to give us the 
record—the true record of Walter 
Reuther’s equally, if not more, danger- 
ous efforts which would take from us our 
personal freedom, endanger our future 
security. 

“The Enemy Within” is what Tom 
Sawyer would be without Huckleberry 
Finn. But to name either with Hoffa 
or Reuther would be libelous and vile 
slander. 

Picking his champion golfers on the 
corruption links, counsel advisedly se- 
lects Beck and Hoffa—but forgets 
Reuther and Mazey. With those four 
he would have a fearsome foursome. 

But Reuther will back, with money 
and political power, the Democratic 
presidential nominee. Reuther, hiding 
HumPHREY in his hand, instead of un- 
der one of the three little walnut shells, 
has taken Bob to the mountain top. But 
young Bob may be overlooking the polit- 
ical effect of his book in Wisconsin’s 
primary—he may be diverting votes 
from Brother Jack to another Demo- 
cratic candidate. I hope not. 

Beginning in the third paragraph and 
as early as the 45th page of his book, 
young Kennedy, without reason, charges 
& Member of the House with covering 
up for Hoffa. The man to whom he 
refers so disparagingly, so inaccurately, 
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and without reference to the facts, bears 
the scars of three wounds received in 
two world wars. He was a combat sol- 
dier in both. 

As a member of the National Guard, 
he served on the Mexican border in 
1916. 

The day after war was declared 
against the Germans in 1917, he entered 
an officer training school. Later, he 
was commissioned a first lieutenant in 
the cavalry.* In August of 1917, he was 
sent to France, and, in April of 1918, 
twice wounded, once in hand-to-hand 
struggle with a German. 

He remained in the service until 
March 1946. Later, came to Congress. 
His integrity has, before Kennedy’s ac- 
tivities, never been questioned. 

Bob Kennedy knew—because the in- 
formation was given to him personally— 
that the individual to whom he now 
makes reference but conveyed the orders 
of his superior, a chairman of a House 
regular committee; that he was not re- 
sponsible for the ending of the House 
hearings to which reference is made. 

He was a Republican—hence, we find 
young Bob jumping into the campaign 
with a political charge which just con- 
ceivably he thought might help his 
brother in the Wisconsin primary which 
comes on April 5 next. 

More recently, and before his book 
was put on sale on February 24, young 
Kennedy charged Republican members 
of the McClellan committee with 
partisanship. 

In view of the acknowledged fact that 
Walter Reuther—able, adroit, and un- 
scrupulous—has openly indicated that 
he and his organization would actively 
support the Democratic nominee, and 
remembering the failure of the com- 
mittee to adequately investigate Reu- 
ther’s lawlessness in connection with 
labor disputes, and that, as is demon- 
strated by the book itself, young Bob 
apparently accepts some of Reuther’s 
most dangerous political philosophy, it 
is not at all strange that the Republican 
members of the committee and many 
others just cannot go along with Bob’s 
apparent political philosophy, 

His own political use of the commit- 
tee’s investigations—of its hearings—to 
further the political ambitions of his 
worthy, capable brother, should not 
leave him so naive as to assume his 
charges would go unanswered. 

One thing might have, with advan- 
tage, occurred to Robert—and that is, 
that another Democratic candidate for 
the nomination, or even the Republican 
candidate for the nomination, might 
find support from those thinking Wis- 
consin citizens who resent his unfair 
charges against the Kohler Co., its em- 
ployees, its attorney—the UAW-CIO’s 
unlawful closing of a Wisconsin lake 
port, one result of which was a substan- 
tial judgment against the port authori- 
ties for the denial of the lawful use of a 
harbor. 

They might, just might, think his fail- 
ure to expose Reuther and his doings, his 
apparent desire to find excuses for Reu- 
ther’s goons, to justify the use of union 
dues in their defense; his failure to con- 
demn Reuther’s policy of denying the 
rights of citizens when in conflict with 
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union demands, were endorsed by his 
brother who is a candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination in Wisconsin April 5 
next. 

That I just do not believe nor have I 
ever heard or read anything to cause me 
to think the Senator accepts all his 
brother’s statements and conclusions at 
face value. 

The Kennedy candidate is not, he can- 
not be, as blind to Reuther’s conclusions, 
his purpose, as is young Robert. 

ROBERT F. KENNEDY'S ATTEMPT TO CROWN 
REUTHER WITH A HALO 


After the McClellan committee’s able, 
experienced, and numerous investigators 
had furnished Kennedy with more than 
ample ammunition, he, as committee 
counsel, under the chairman's skillful 
control and direction, made a record 
which more than amply disclosed to the 
public the collaboration of Beck, Hoffa, 
and many others with criminals and un- 
derworld organizations which had, all 
too long, beaten and intimidated citi- 
zens, deprived them of their freedom 
and their property, without a shadow of 
justification, been many times guilty of 
robbery and extortion, truly “the enemy 
within.” 

But when Republicans on the commit- 
tee suggested an equally efficient and 
equally determined investigation of Reu- 
ther, his subordinates and organizations, 
a sudden lack of interest, to use a mild 
expression, possessed Mr. Kennedy. As- 
suming the request of the Republicans 
for a complete investigation of Reuther's 
activities was wholly political in its na- 
ture, Kennedy ducked, tells us in “The 
Enemy Within” that the investigation of 
Reuther was then turned over to the 
Republican members of the committee 
and the counsel suggested by them. 
That might seem to be fair enough. But 
their facilities for an investigation were 
wholly insufficient, as Kennedy well 
knew. 

Partisan or not, there was no reason 
whatever why, as long as the committee 
was created to, and supposedly was, en- 
gaged in a nonpartisan effort, it should 
not publicize facts which would show the 
necessity or lack of necessity for, and 
the kind of, legislation needed to protect 
the citizen’s rights. It was obviously the 
committee’s duty to proceed with the 
same vigor in lifting the lid off Reuther’s 
lawlessness, exposing his method of con- 
ducting and solving labor disputes, as it 
was to disclose Hoffa’s criminality. 

Permit me to quote—and all quota- 
tions are from Robert Kennedy’s “The 
Enemy Within.” ‘The figures are the 
page numbers: 

REUTHER INVESTIGATIONS AND HEARINGS 

Our hearings on the long, incredibly bitter 
UAW-Kohler strike in Sheboygan, Wis., 
opened in March of 1958. Behind them lay 
a 10-month struggle within the staff and 
committee that almost caused its complete 
breakup, 

I had gone into the investigation with an 
open mind. I knew about the strike in a 
general way, of course; I was aware that 
another congressional committee had al- 
ready looked into it and tried unsuccessfully 
to settle it; and that the National Labor 
Relations Board had held extensive hear- 
ings. But of the illuminating details I 
knew little, and of firsthand knowledge I 
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had none. Certainly I had no strong con- 
victions about it one way or another. Al- 
though I did not see how a third investiga- 
tion could turn up anything new, there was 
so much public interest in the matter that 
early in the life of the committee we de- 
cided to launch our own probe of this much 
publicized strike. 

I first realized that committee trouble was 
brewing shortly after the Dave Beck hear- 
ings ended, when stories began to appear 
in the press quoting “unnamed Republican 
Senators” and “Republican sources” as call- 
ing for an investigation of the UAW. (Many 
of them, I later learned, originated with 
Senator MUNDT.) 

Invariably these “sources” commented that 
they doubted that the committee would go 
into the Kohler strike because Walter Reu- 
ther was involved, and the Democrats— 
“especially the Kennedy brothers“ were 
close to Reuther (pp. 266-267). 


COUNSEL KENNEDY SAYS REUTHER AND UAW 
HONEST 


Asked to give his reason for not in- 
vestigating Reuther, as he did Beck and 
Hoffa, Kennedy writes: 

Why didn’t you do to Reuther what you 
did to Beck and Hoffa? I have been asked. 
The reason is very simple and is the answer 
to this whole question. Reuther and the 
UAW have made mistakes, as I have pointed 
out, but as a general proposition the UAW 
is an honest union and Walter Reuther is 
an honest union official who attempts to run 
an honest union. For some people that is 
unfortunate but nevertheless it is true. 
Any attempt to equate the UAW with the 
Teamsters, or Reuther with Hoffa will fail— 
and in fact, did fail. The sooner this fact 
of life is accepted in the country, the better 
off we shall all be (p. 298). 


Why did not counsel follow the same 
procedure he used in the Beck-Hoffa in- 
vestigations? 

Reading his book for the second time, 
it is not difficult to draw the conclusion 
that the young man was not as familiar 
with the record of Reuther and his sub- 
ordinates as he was with that of Hoffa. 

And it is just possible that, with the 
possibility of winning the presidential 
nomination and perhaps the election as 
President for his brother, Reuther’s sup- 
port and that of the union was an item 
that was of some political importance. 
Sometimes, one’s interest obscures his 
view of actions, which, to others, are 
perfectly clear. 

When, finally, some investigation of 
Reuther was unavoidable, read counsel’s 
own statement of what he did and the 
conclusions he formed on his first visit 
to the Kohler plant: 


I went to visit the Kohler Co. first. The 
plant looked even drabber than the town. 

Lyman Conger is the company attorney. 
He also is the force, the brains and the 
drive behind the dispute with UAW. His 
has been an extended relationship with the 
company. He took us on a tour of this 
plant where they make bathtubs and other 
plumbing fixtures. 

We went with him. through the enamel 
shop where the temperatures ordinarily range 
from 100 to 200 degrees, although it was not 
in operation that day. The UAW was at- 
tempting to get a 20-minute lunch period for 
the employees who work there on an 8-hour 
shift. This was to be a matter of discussion 
in our hearings and I later was to remember 
this tour. Conger had worked in the enamel 
shop 26 years before. He seemed to feel 
that there was no reason for the plant or 
te mae to have changed in that time 

p. 275). 
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The temperature, except close to the 
enamel room, was close to normal. 

Note especially his description of Ly- 
man Conger, Kohler's attorney: 

Then we went to one of the main offices 
where we talked for several hours with Con- 
ger and Herbert Kohler. They were a strange 
pair, these two. Kohler, about 60, looking 
plump and jolly, sat in the background, leav- 
ing the discussion to Conger. He was the 
owner, and the plant and the village bore his 
name. But Conger ran the show. 

Conger, thin-faced with a hawk nose, has 
a high-pitched voice and a deep cleft in his 
chin, which he kept pulling throughout our 
interview. His face, his manner, and his 
whole body seemed to tighten up at the 
mention of the UAW. He made no secret of 
his deep and abiding hate for the union. 
It was an all-consuming hate—a thing un- 
pleasant to see (p. 275). 


Commenting on the strikers’ feelings, 
Counsel Kennedy wrote: 

These men felt hatred, too, but it was 
hatred born of anger and frustration—not 
the insatiable hatred that Conger seemed 
to feel (p. 279). 


Kennedy does not censure the hate of 
the union men. 

Evidently before hearing a word of 
testimony, Counsel Kennedy passed 
judgment on Conger, who had been in 
the plant for 36 years and was personally 
familiar with what happened in the 
1934 strike. Note Kennedy’s statement 
that Conger “had a deep and abiding 
hate for the union. It was an all- 
consuming hate—a thing unpleasant to 
see. * 


Permit me to ask, Was it a deeper, a 
more consuming hate than Counsel 
Kennedy felt toward Conger? The 
Enemy Within” seems to show counsel 
holds resentment toward Conger and 
Kohler because they were insisting that, 
under the 5th and 14th amendments, 
they were protected in person and prop- 
erty from union violence. 

Note carefully Kennedy’s language in 
“The Enemy Within,” pages 275-276, 
where he characterizes and criticizes 
Kohler’s and Conger’s thinking: 

Conger made no bones about the setup: 
He was in charge and he was running the 
company as the company had been run when 
he was a boy. He would permit no inter- 
ference by anyone from the outside. Par- 
ticularly he would countenance no inter- 
ference by a leftwing“ labor union. It was 
Mr. Kohler’s company and Mr. Kohler or his 
delegate was going to run it—not Walter 
Reuther or the UAW. Before giving in on 
his principle, Conger made it clear, the com- 
pany would close down. 


Just where in our laws do Reuther and 
Bob Kennedy find justification for the 
demand that Reuther had the right to 
run the plant? 

Obviously, Reuther is following Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell, who was Assistant 
Seeretary of Agriculture in 1933, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, 1934-37. Tug- 
well said: 


Business will logically be required to dis- 


appear. 

The future is becoming visible in Rus- 
sia. * * * Perhaps our statesmen will give 
Sets eet ee ae ee SONS irom, 
uty. 

Perhaps our vested interests will submit 
to control without violent resistance... 

We have no reason to believe that the 
disestablishment of our plutocracy would 
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be pleasant. These historical never 
are. We have, however, the duty of avoid- 
ing violence as the process goes on. 


And only a few days ago, business—at 
least in 257 supermarkets—did, for a 
week at least, “submit to control without 
violent resistance,” as recently did many 
plants in the powerful steel industry. 

Earl Browder, one-time head of the 
Communist outfit in the United States, 
expressed the Reuther-Mazey philoso- 
phy when he said: 

We industrial unionists are going to take 
over the industries some day for three very 
good reasons: 

1. Because we need them. 

2. Because we want them. 

3. Because we have the power to get them. 


Note Counsel Kennedy’s philosophy 
as just stated in “the Enemy Within.” 
He hates the Kohler Co. and, with a 
deeper personal feeling, hates Conger. 
Why? Because both believe the 5th and 
the 14th amendments guaranteed free- 
dom of person and security of property. 
Neither agrees with Browder, Tugwell, or 
Reuther—all three had a common objec- 
tive. 

But Counsel Kennedy bitterly criti- 
cizes Kohler and Conger when they re- 
sist Reuther’s attempt to take over the 
Kohler industry. If he does not watch 
his talking, he will be four square with 
Communist chief, Earl Browder. 

Permit me to give you the words of the 
fifth amendment: 

No person shall be * * * deprived of * * + 
property, without due process of law. 


Is counsel so gullible that he believes 
Reuther was seeking good will or a 
strike settlement when he, for the union, 
sent and paid sluggers like Gunaca, Vin- 
son, and others from Detroit to Sheboy- 
gan to brutally beat defenseless em- 
ployees? 

Tell us, young man, does an “honest 
man,” an “honest union,” use profes- 
sional, experienced, brutal sluggers to 
steal away a man’s opportunity to earn 
a livelihood, to destroy a company’s 
property? Come, Mr. Robert Kennedy, 
is the man—or union—who, by force or 
fear, deprives me of my work oppor- 
tunity, honest? 

Not even the Federal Government had 
authority to seize Kohler’s property or 
to deprive it of its use—mutch less, as 


described by Kennedy, “a leftwing 
labor union.” 

The 14th amendment repeats the 
thought in the words: 


Nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law. 


Read the above last quote again. A 
fair conclusion is that Kennedy sincerely 
feels that both Kohler and Conger had 
no right to rely on the 5th and the 14th 
amendments, when, in so doing, they 
were in conflict with Reuther’s UAW- 
CIO, which insisted that Kohler had no 
right to operate unless the union was 
given a part in management. 


that the union shall have a part in 
management? 
s intense and con- 


Counsel Kennedy’: 
suming hatred, as shown by The Enemy 
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Within,” apparently grows out of his ac- 
ceptance of the Reuther and the UAW- 
CIO contention that personal and prop- 
erty rights are nonexistent when in 
conflict with union policy. 

Permit a quote from testimony given 
the McClellan committee and found on 
pages 9366-9367 of the hearings: 


On the question of the policy of the UAW- 
CIO, permit me to quote from the testimony 
of Nathan Cowan who appeared on October 
16, 1944, before a House committee. His tes- 
timony will be found on page 373 on this 
question of violence. Perhaps it would be 
better to read from the official report. 

“Mr. Cowan. Mr, Chairman, before start- 
ing, Mr. Murray”—that is Phillip Murray, 
president of the CIO at that time—“asked 
me to express his regrets to the committee 
that he was unable to appear in person 
this morning. He is tied up with another 
governmental agency. He has certain testi- 
mony here and he asked me to appear be- 
fore your committee and present it to your 
committee.” 

During the course of his testimony, he 
was asked, among other things, and at that 
time the bill before the committee was one 
on unemployment, and the committee was 
being asked to create 8 million jobs, this 
question: 

“Assume your picket line has been formed 
and that I am on my way to go to work in 
the factory, and there was a job there for 
me and they want me to work there, and I 
want to work there. Should I be allowed 
to work there or should I go on this unem- 
ployment fund.” 

And the answer: 

“No; I would not. I still say that we 
have a right to picket in this country. 

“Question. Yes; I think so, too. The 
Supreme Court has said you have. Do you 
feel that you are in favor of the mass 
picket line, which, by closed ranks, and by 
threats of violence and by intimidation, 
keeps away other men who want to go to 
work in that factory? 

“Mr. Cowan. I certainly do, if I was work- 
ing in that plant, I certainly do. 

“Question. Just what right, legal or moral, 
have you for keeping me from a job in a 
factory? Keeping me from a job by force 
when you want to picket and I want to 
work? 

“Mr. Cowan. Well, I feel that when there 
is a group of people working in a factory, 
and a certain majority group is functioning 
in there as a collective bargaining agent 
unit, that the minority should go along 
with the majority in that plant. 

“Question. If they do not want to do that, 
you are not going to let them do it. 

“Mr. Cowan. That is the custom in this 
country. I believe it is the rule of the 
majority. I think that has been set up 
this country for a long time. $ 

“Question, Did you ever know of any in- 
stance in this country where the majority 
had the right to beat up the minority? 

“Answer. No; I do not believe in that. I 
do not believe in that. 

“Question. You do not, but you do be- 
lieve that that is the right thing to do, 
do you? 

“Mr. Cowan. That is right. I believe in 
persuasion every time. I believe it will do 
the most good. 

“Question. Do you believe in mass strikers, 
shoulder to shoulder, trying by force to pre- 
vent others from entering a factory where 
they want to go to work, and these people 
want to keep them out? 

“Mr. Cowan. Yes, indeed. I have been in 
picket lines like that, as a matter of fact, 
and if you were in a picket line, you would 
feel a little differently about it. 

“You would know what you are up 
against, 
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“Question. Block the gates so that man 
cannot go into the plant and go to work 
when they want to work? 

Mr. Cowan. That is true. Labor has to 
do something to gain its proper place.” 


That was the testimony of Mr. Nathan 
Cowan, who, at the time, was legislative 
director of the CIO and who appeared 
and spoke for CIO President Philip 
Murray. 

That apparently, notwithstanding his 
denials, has been and is the policy of 
Walter Reuther. Strange and improb- 
able as it may seem, “The Enemy With- 
in” justifies the assumption that Robert 
Kennedy has adopted it, that all good 
“honest” citizens should acquiesce when 
the union demands. 

My own thought is that he knows bet- 
ter; that he does not believe in any such 
policy; has deceived himself; has thrown 
the switch on his thinking facilities but 
neglected to turn off the windmill which 
operates the sound truck. 

Emil Mazey, Reuther’s lieutenant, has 
time and again, after being sworn as a 
witness, expressed his adherence to the 
policy that, regardless of statutory 
enactment, the law must yield, the union 
be permitted to engage in violence and 
coercion until the union’s demands are 
met. 

His testimony to that effect has been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
more than once, and will not be here 
repeated. See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 101, part 10, pages 13013-13014; 
volume 103, part 11, pages 14797-14798. 

Mazey testified, McClellan committee 
hearings, pages 8912-17, that he issued 
a press release, made a tape recording 
which was played back to an audience 
of 2,000 people, and broadcast over a 
radio station, which criticized a local 
judge who sent Vinson to prison for beat- 
ing up a nonstriker. 

Of the judge, he said: 

I further said that the conduct of Judge 
Schlichting, in the Vinson case, raised a 
serious question in my mind as to whether 
he is qualified to serve as a judge in this 
community and I repeat this charge (p. 
8912). 


The criticism of the judge brought a 
protest from the bar association, the 
medical association, and a number of 
clergymen. 

Mazey then said that the clergymen 
were “controlled” by Kohler. 

Under oath, when pressed for details 
of any evidence which would show those 
men were controlled, he tried to wiggle 
out with the statement that they were 
influenced—but, several times, dropped 
back to the word “controlled.” 

He was then forced to read the names 
of those whose character he had assailed. 
Those names were John G. Carroll, pas- 
tor of St. Clement Parish; Robert M. 
Hoeller, pastor, St. Peter Cleaver Par- 
ish; Anthony J. Knackert, pastor, Holy 
Name Parish; Louis Koren, pastor, 
Saints Cyril and Methodius Parish; 
Charles J. New, pastor, St. Mary’s Par- 
ish, Sheboygan Falls; John A. Risch, 
paster, St. John Evangelist Parish, Koh- 
ler; James J. Shlikas, pastor, Immacu- 
late Conception Parish; William Weis- 
haupel, pastor, St. Dominic Parish. 
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And again, he softened his charge by 
insisting that he meant “influenced.” 

He added the broad, general charge 
that Kohler controlled the town. It is 
difficult to know whether, when he says 
“Kohler,” he means the Kohler plant or 
the individual. 

Robert Kennedy appears to minimize 
or accept the evil of violence in connec- 
tion with labor disputes. Writes Ken- 
nedy: 

They admitted the mass picketing but 
said it was an effort by union members to 
protect their jobs against scabs; 98 percent 
of those who walked the picket line, they 
said, were strikers, not outsiders. They em- 
phasized that it had been a long, agonizing 
strike, involving thousands of men, many of 
whom lost their jobs to nonstrikers, and saw 
their families go hungry as a result. It was 
a miracle no one had been killed (p. 279). 


And again: 

And in the course of my studies it became 
plain to me that mistakes had indeed been 
made. For instance, in the early days of 
the strike, the union had formed mass 
pickets at the plant and with a human 
blockade had kept workers out. And it had 
erred in other ways: The record showed 
some 800 instances of violence, threats, tele- 
phone calls, 75 percent of which had been 
directed against the nonstrikers (pp. 277- 
278). 


Another quote: 

However, two or three of these were big 
hulking men, and the testimony revealed 
they were under no direct instructions and 
were permitted by the UAW to do exactly 
what they wished. The result was that two 
of them caused considerable trouble and got 
into serious difficulty. 

One of them, a 240-pounder named Albert 
Vinson, attacked a much smaller man in a 
bar, knocking him onto the floor and beat- 
ing him unmercifully. Vinson was ulti- 
mately convicted and sent to jail. 

Another UAW representative, John 
Gunaca, together with two other men, beat 
up an older man and his son after they got 
into an altercation in a filling station. The 
older man died some 18 months later. The 
doctor's report stated that there was no con- 
nection between the beating and his death, 
but there seems to be no question that he 
never completely recovered from the brutal 
and callous beating he received. 

During the early part of the strike there 
were so-called house parties or rallies. A 
group of strikers would gather in front of 
the house of a nonstriker, chanting and yell- 
ing catcalls. These demonstrations were, of 
course, frightening, particularly to the 
man’s family, and caused extreme bitter- 
ness in the community. Often UAW offi- 
cials were present, proof that the union was 
not discouraging these activities (p. 278). 


Counsel seems to feel, as did Mr. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, who, deciding a case 
growing out of a labor dispute, wrote 
(9366) (312 U.S. 293): 

And so the right of free speech cannot be 
denied by drawing from a trivial, rough in- 
cident or a moment of animal exuberance, 
the conclusion that otherwise peaceful 
picketing has a taint of force. 


Can 800 violations of law, beatings 
which resulted in hospitalization—one 
later followed by death—be char- 
acterized as a “moment of animal 
exuberance”? 

It may be helpful to read Counsel 
Kennedy’s comment on Reuther’s right- 
hand man, Mazey—Reuther’s enforcer— 
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who, as previously stated, under oath in- 
dicated he would disregard the law when 
it conflicted with union policy—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 101, part 10, 
pages 13013-13014; volume 103, part 11, 
pages 14797-14798. 

Wrote Kennedy: 

UAW Vice President Emil Mazey was a bel- 
ligerent man who had grown up in the labor 
wars, a man who shouted first and thought 
later. At times, though, his unrestrained 
conduct was understandable, and once at 
least I found myself strongly in sympathy 
with him. Our hearings that day brought 
out the fact that Conger’s company spies 
had made notes on such things as where 
strikers bought their food and who visited 
and worked in the UAW soup kitchen. They 
noted that children of strikers and non- 
strikers were playing together; that the son 
of a striker flicked his finger in the eye of 
a nonstriker’s child; that a little boy who 
was the son of a striker retrieved a ball 
several times from Kohler property where it 
had been batted; and that one striker once 
dressed in a costume of Abraham Lincoln. 

At the end of the day, after the activities 
of the company spies had been thoroughly 
exposed, Mazey walked up to Conger and 
glowered: “You are a despicable sf 

The following day Conger protested 
Mazey’s action, and at once the committee 
was in a state of uproar and outrage, with 
the committee members taking sides and 
yelling at each other about who was right 
and who was wrong (pp. 293-294). 


Counsel Kennedy is fair enough to ad- 
mit that UAW was responsible for at 
least some lawlessness. Of union vio- 
lence, he writes—page 278: 

For this the UAW as a union must accept 
the major share of the responsibility, even 
though it was not possible then or during 
the hearing to show that the union had 
ordered or condoned it. In my estimation, 
though union officials protested to the con- 
trary, there was no great evidence that they 
took major steps to try to stop it. In addi- 
tion, the union, though it did not import 
gangs of goons as the company charged, did 
permit some 10 or 12 organizers to come in 
and lend a hand. Of itself, there was noth- 
ing wrong with this. 


It is absurd to write “it was not pos- 
sible then or during the hearing to show 
wee the union had ordered or condoned 
i Re) 

The union not only “cordoned” vio- 
lence—it ordered it, paid for it and, 
when its enforcers were caught and con- 
victed, it paid for their legal defense. 

The record shows and the evidence 
proves that the UAW-CIO paid men like 
Ferrazza, Gunaca, Vinson, Burkart, and 
others for their time and expenses in 
their efforts to close the Kohler plant. 
At least two were sentenced to prison. 

Some of the officers of the union re- 
quested union members to write to one 
of their bruisers who was serving time 
after conviction. 

Why should Robert Kennedy stultify 
himself by even hinting that union ac- 
tivities at Kohler were not authorized, 
directed, and carried out in pursuance of 
Reuther’s orders and policy? 

When Kennedy writes that the union 
did not import gangs of goons, will he 
advise how many men are required to 
make a gang of goons? Just how many 
union men were engaged in the beatings, 
the lawlessness, in connection with the 
strike at Kohler? And just how much 
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was paid them? How many men are 
needed to create the admitted 800 viola- 
tions of law? 

Reuther, forced to admit the illegality 
of his agent’s actions, is equivocal— 
pages 294-295: 

Reuther said, looking back over the vio- 
lence in this strike: “On the question of 
whether they [the strikers] should have kept 
people [nonstrikers] out, we have no argu- 
ment. I think that was an improper activity. 
The question is, picket lines are not formed 
in vacuums. * * * I think if I was sitting 
here today and you said to me would you 
do that again, I would have made a trip to 
Wisconsin to see that it did not happen.” 


„Honest“? Since the early thirties and 
the fight on the overpass, where he took 
a beating, Reuther has been using vio- 
lence to accomplish his purpose. 

He still is not wholly converted. He 
only “thinks” that, if he was asked, 
“Would you do that again?”—so he did 
it—violence—did he? “I would have 
made a trip to Wisconsin to see that it 
did not happen.” 

Yes; as Robert Kennedy contends, 
Reuther is a slick witness, but often his 
foot slips and jolts the truth out of him. 

In the six lines quoted, he admits his 
pickets have kept men from their work; 
that it was wrong; that he was in con- 
trol, but that he only “thinks” he 
would—not that he would—have stopped 
it. 


Shame, Walter, with your ability, slip- 
periness, and experience, you did not 
duck that one. Your own answer con- 
victs you, your doubletalk tripped you. 
You sure let Kennedy down on that one. 

Note Counsel Kennedy’s praise of 
Reuther’s ability to deceive: 

However, he was a smart, confident, articu- 
late witness, and the Republican Senators 
‘were no match for him. The reason was 
he was talking about something he knew 
far better than any of us—unionism. Once 
he had admitted the union’s mistakes, the 
general philosophical questions asked of him 
gave him no concern (p. 295). 


Mr. Robert Kennedy apparently 
overrates Reuther’s ability to deceive. 
Note, too, his statements that Reuther 
“dramatically” made his point. He 
quotes Reuther: 

The Kohler strike was about people * * * 
the men and women of Local 833 have served 
notice on the Kohler Co. that it is not living 
in some remote corner of the world far from 
the main stream of living. 


Reuther and the UAW and local 833, 
following in the footsteps of Tugwell, 
Browder, Cowan, and Mazey, did serve 
notice; more than that, it brought home 
to the people of Sheboygan that jungle 
law, the law of the “tooth and fang” had 
returned to a supposedly civilized com- 
munity. After the 800 violations of law 
which occurred during this strike and 
which are not denied, there can be no 
doubt but that Sheboygan’s people were 
not living in a community where law and 
order prevailed. 

Not content with his apparent defense 
of Reuther and his policies, Counsel 
Kennedy assails Conger, Kohler’s at- 
torney, by charging that Conger was 
insisting that, in the enameling room at 
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the Kohler plant, employees should 
have but a 2- to 5-minute lunch period— 
page 292: 

We heard testimony concerning the men 
in the enamel plant for whom the union was 
trying to get a 20-minute lunch period. I 
had this exchange with Mr. Conger: 

Mr. KENNEDY. You say the men put the 
equipment in the oven, then they can step 
back and eat their lunch during that period 
of time. How much time is there before 
they have to do some more work? 

“Mr. Concer. Two to five minutes depend- 
ing on the piece. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. So you feel they can step 
back from the oven, take off their masks 
and have their lunch in 2 to 5 minutes? 

“Mr. Concer. Mr. Kennedy, they have been 
doing it for 36 years to my knowledge and I 
am sure they can do it.” 

I could not possibly understand the com- 
pany's attitude. It made me furious, madder 
really than when witnesses took the fifth 
amendment. We knew what those people 
were; we expected nothing more from them. 
But to hear a reputable American business- 
man, in 1958, matter-of-factly advocate a 
two- to five-minute luncheon period—well, 
until then I had believed that that kind of 
thinking had long since disappeared from 
the American scene. 


Counsel Kennedy’s ability, his intelli- 
gence, will not permit the conclusion 
that he, Kennedy, does not know better. 

The pages of the printed record of the 
hearings—pages 9522-9530—Kennedy’s 
statement at the bottom of page 9527, 
Kohler’s testimony, page 9948, show that 
the company did offer two 10-minute 
lunch periods. 

The issue was not over lunchtime. 
The issue was whether the employees 
should be paid for lunchtime. 

Even the NLRB trial examiner, who 
by no stretch of the imagination could 
be accused of bias in favor of the Kohler 
company, stated, and I quote: 

To an outsider, the company might rea- 
sonably yield on some one or more of them 
(proposals). Yet, during the lunchtime 
allowance for the enameling shop, as an ex- 
ample, respondent (Kohler Company) ad- 
vanced reasonable argument for refusing to 
yield, particularly since the evidence estab- 
lished that the union’s demand actually 
amounted to a 4 percent increase incentive 
rates for that department. (Examiner’s 
Intermediate Report, p. 14, line 29.) 


The examiner also found that the 
Kohler Company did offer two 10-minute 
rest—or lunch—periods per shift. 

Apparently Counsel Kennedy was at- 
tempting to draw the unreasonable and 
undesirable inference that the enamelers 
were allowed only two to five minutes to 
eat. 

The testimony shows that what the 
enamelers were asking for was a 4 per- 
cent wage increase and not a 20-minute 
lunch period. The enamelers finished 
their work for a normal 8-hour shift in 
approximately 742 hours. They fin- 
ished work 25 minutes before the end of 
their shift, and what they were asking 
for was an additional 4 percent in their 
rate of pay, in lieu of a paid lunch period. 

Counsel Kennedy understood the sit- 
uation as it was—page 9948 of the Me- 
Clellan hearings—where you will find 
the following: 

Senator Kennepy.I am going 


to be 
through in just a moment. I noticed 


in 
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your paid lunchtime in the enamel shop in 
the report of unsolved issues, the union de- 
manded a 4 percent increase in the piece 
rates of the enamel shop to provide pay for 
eating lunch. The company’s position was 
that the demand was a thinly disguised de- 
mand for a 10-cent increase. Tle company 
offered two 10-minute lunch periods without 


pay. Is that the proposal for the enamel 
shop? 
Mr. KOHLER. Yes, sir. 


The fact that the enamelers do not 
stop for 20 minutes to eat, and that they 
finished their work for a normal 8-hour 
shift in approximately 7% hours shows 
that they have adequate time to eat 
while the ware is heating, and there is 
no work for them to do in the work cycle. 

Counsel Kennedy went to Reuther’s 
defense in connection with the “Dear 
Mel and Glad” letter, written by 
Walter’s brother, Victor, January 21, 
1934, when they were working in a fac- 
tory in Russia, addressed to “Dear Mel 
(Bishop) and Glad” and signed “Vic 
and Wal“ —pages 295-296: 

We located Mel Bishop. He had left the 
UAW in the late 1940's after 
closely associated with some of the gangster 
element in Detroit, and had gone to work 
for Jimmy Hoffa’s Teamsters. Hoffa made 
him a union official and when we found 
him, he was with Local No. 612 in Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

In our interview he said the letter had 
been written by Victor Reuther, not Walter, 
and that around 1935 he had given it to his 
then schoolteacher for safekeeping. He said, 
and later testified under oath, that he had 
never seen the letter since then. We located 
the schoolteacher, who was then living in 
Pennsylvania. She said she had never seen 
such a letter. 

There were approximately five so-called 
“authentic” copies of the letter in existence, 
each worded differently. A number of them 
had been placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp as “the genuine letter.” Because of 
Bishop’s unreliability no one ever raised the 
question of the letter at the hearing. So 
even this maneuver was unsuccessful. 


Counsel argues, by inference at least, 
that there never was such a letter. He 
writes that there were five so-called 
“authentic” copies of the letter, each 
worded differently. 

However, so far as can be learned, 
neither of the Reuthers has ever, under 
oath, denied the letter was written. 

Jack Alexander, a Post writer, quizzed 
the Reuthers, and their answer was 
printed in the August 14, 1948, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. It reads: 


Both of the Reuthers concede that Victor 
wrote a personal letter to the Bishops at 
about the date noted, describing with ap- 
proval the strivings of the Russian workers 
for economic improvement. Walter says it 
was a “burst of adolescent enthusiasm” and 
adds that whoever gave currency to the cir- 
culated version distorted the original and 
made additions to it, including the closing 
phrase. 

Victor agrees with this. Recently he 
wrote, in part, to a request for clarification: 
“I confess I was somewhat surprised to 
learn that significance is still being placed 
on ‘that letter,’ despite the public record 
which Walter has built on this subject dur- 
ing the past 15 years. I appreciate the fact, 
however, that the readers of the Post are 
entitled to know the facts. No one who 
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is at all familiar with my style of writing 
would recognize any similarity between the 
text of this letter, a copy of which you 
forwarded to me, and the way in which I 
wrote then or write now.” He did not, as re- 
quested, indicate on the forwarded copy 
where distortions or additions were allegedly 
made. 

The original of the letter to the Bishops 
is not available. Bishop, who has been in 
and out of favor with the Reuthers during 
the past 10 years, refuses to discuss the 
letter or its whereabouts, or to state whether 
or not it still exists. 


The Labor Digest of March 1937 pub- 
lished and circulated a copy. 

Either the letter was written, or it 
was not. The letter, in the opinion of 
many, advocates communism. Did it 
express the political philosophy of the 
Reuthers? If not, why have they not 
denied its authorship or say that their 
views expressed therein have changed? 

You will find several copies of the 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
do know that hearings disclosed the 
letter was read years ago when there 
was a fight on for control of the unions; 
that the rival caucuses were held in the 
same building in Buffalo, and that the 
letter was there used and its existence or 
contents were unchallenged by Reuther, 
its receipt acknowledged by Bishop— 
page 9393. 

So far as I have ever been able to 
learn, the substance of the letter was 
never denied. 

It gave information about the opera- 
tion of industrial plants in which Vic and 
Walter were then working. It concluded 
with an appeal to their Detroit com- 
rades to “Fight for a Soviet America.” 

The charge that Vie wrote the letter, 
that Walter signed it, if false, was libel- 
ous, because it certainly reflected upon 
the character, the integrity, of the 
Reuther brothers. 

If it was never written, why is it that 
Walter Reuther, ever a fighter, ever ag- 
gressive, never sued, let us say, the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, which, in two is- 
sues—August 14 and August 21, 1948— 
printed the letter or parts of it?—-Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECorD, volume 101, part 10, 
page 13006. Something more about 
Commies in the labor movement can be 
learned from a piece by Stolberg in the 
Post of September 2, 1939. 


AN HONEST AMERICAN 


Inasmuch as the author of “The 
Enemy Within” would have us draw so 
many inferences that Walter Reuther is 
a fine, honest young American, permit 
me to call attention to the fact that, 
when the war came on, Walter was sub- 
ject to draft; that two superior officers 
in the union, Phil Murray and R. J. 
Thomas, requested deferment for him on 
the ground that, if deferred, he would 
promote labor peace during the war. 
He was finally deferred on the ground of 
dependency. 

His draft papers show that the first 
large joint on his right foot had been 
amputated; that he was married, lived 
with his wife; claimed a sister, then 17, 
as a dependent—page 9302: 


Representative Horrman. He finally was 
deferred. 
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The CHARMAN. On the defective toe? 

Representative Horrman. Dependency. 

The CHARMAN. Dependency or that he 
would keep peace in the labor movement? 


He was deferred on the ground of 
dependency because that was the higher 
grade and it was the policy, where 
draftees were deferred, to use the 
highest grade—9392; CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, volume 101, part 10, pages 13011- 
13012. 


HONEST REUTHER 


The testimony at the hearings—page 
9392—and other records show that, 
among those who applied for and re- 
ceived relief because they were unable 
to pay for medical examinations, were 
Walter Reuther, his wife, his brother, 
Victor, and Victor's wife—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 101, part 10, page 13010. 

Not having personal knowledge of this 
charge and not having the hearings be- 
fore me at the moment, I can only say 
that the testimony of John D. Gillis, 
secretary, Detroit Council 305, Knights 
ef Columbus, and of Sgt. Harry 
Mikulic of the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment—volume 2, page 1286, and volume 
3, page 1248 of previous hearings—give 
the following quotes, but which uttered 
which paragraph I cannot at the 
moment identify—also see pages 9392- 
9393 of McCLEeLLan committee hearings: 

Walter Reuther was president of West 
Side Local 174, Automobile Workers in De- 
troit, at the time he signed a statement that 
he could not afford to pay for medical 
examination and treatment for himself and 
wife, and got such examination and treat- 
ment at the expense of the city of Detroit. 
At that time the West Side local, of which 
Reuther was president, claimed a member- 
ship of 30,000. 

Both Walter Reuther and his wife got these 
treatments, and in one case, one voucher or 
charge amounted to $122 paid by the City 
of Detroit to Dr. M. N. Shafarman. 

REUTHER’S LAWLESSNESS 


Reuther has long been a resident of 
Michigan. He is subject to its laws. 
Those laws in no way condone violence. 

There has long been a statute in 
Michigan, in Wisconsin, and in many 
other States, forbidding interference with 
workers going to or from their places of 
employment. And of course there are 
statutory prohibitions against violence. 
The destruction of property, when the 
damage is to real estate, is a felony. 

In the sitdown strikes in which Walter 
Reuther and his two brothers were 
participants, personal property, real 
property, of the value of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, if not millions, was 
damaged or destroyed. 

Beyond question, Reuther was an 
active participant in some of these 
violations. Legally, he was a participant 
in many others. 

In Michigan, it is the law, as estab- 
lished by our Supreme Court—People v. 
Washburn (285 Mich. 119; 280 N.W. 
132)—that those who counsel and advise 
illegal, unlawful actions, are not acces- 
sories before or after the fact, but prin- 
cipals. Reuther cannot escape responsi- 
bility, even though not personally pres- 
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ent.* Under the Hobbs Act, it is robbery 
for one, through the use of force or fear, 
to deprive another of personal property 
without his consent. 


1People v. Washburn (285 Mich. 119; 280 
N. W. 182)—Chandler, justice. 

Respondent was charged and found guilty 
of having violated the act which provides 
that: 

“Any person or persons who shall by 
threats, intimidations, or otherwise, and 
without authority of law, interfere with, or 
in any way molest, or attempt to interfere 
with, or in any way molest or disturb, with- 
out such authority, any mechanic or other 
laborer, in the quiet and peaceable pursuit 
of his lawful avocation, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor.” 

He was convicted and sentenced, though 
he did not take part in the strike—was not 
present. 

On appeal, affirming the conviction, among 
other things, the court said: 

“This problem arose in Fischer v. State 
(101 Wis. 23, 76 N. W. 594), where defendant 
was convicted under a statute (Rev. St. 
1898, sec. 4466c) declaring, any person who 
by threats, intimidation, force or coercion 
of any kind shall hinder or prevent any 
other person from engaging in or continuing 
in any lawful work or employment, either 
for himself or as a wageworker, or who shall 
attempt to so hinder or prevent shall be 
punished. Defendant, who was the 
agent of a building union which was at- 
tempting to oust nonunion men from their 
work, said to the complaining witnesses: 
Tou cannot build this building. I will fight 
it if it takes all summer; and if your city will 
not protect us we will get the militia.’ In 
affirming the conviction the appellate court 
said (p. 595): “This language seems to be 
sufficient to authorize a finding that the 
accused did, “by threats, intimidation, force, 
or coercion,” attempt to hinder or prevent 
the persons named and others from engaging 
or continuing in the lawful work or employ- 
ment mentioned.’ 

“Our statute makes no distinction be- 
tween the representative of the labor union 
and an individual. The right of labor to 
strike is, of course, not affected by the statute 
under consideration, yet its terms, providing 
that any person or persons who shall with- 
out authority of law interfere with any me- 
chanic or other laborer in the pursuit of his 
lawful avocation is sufficiently broad to pre- 
vent individual interference with the right 
to work as well as effort. The 
statute is a lawful enactment of the legisla- 
ture and a proper exercise of the police power 
of the State.” 

The conviction was affirmed. 

The following is the text of the Hobbs 
Act (60 Stat. 420; 18 U.S.C., sec. 195): 


“An Act To AMEND THE ACT ENTITLED ‘AN 
Acr To Prorecr TRADE AND COMMERCE 
AGAINST INTERFERENCE BY VIOLENCE, 
THREATS, COERCION, OR INTIMIDATION’, Ar- 
PROVED JUNE 18, 1934 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

Act entitled ‘An Act to protect trade and 

commerce against interference by violence, 

threats, coercion, or intimidation’, approved 

June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 979; U.S.C., 1940 edi- 

tion, title 18, secs. 420a-420e), be, and it is 

hereby, amended to read as follows: 
“ “TITLE I 
“ ‘SECTION 1. As used in this title 
“*(a) The term “commerce” means (1) 
commerce between any point in a State, 

‘Territory, or the District of Columbia and 

any point outside thereof, or between points 

within the same State, Territory, or the Dis- 
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Under the same act, it is extortion to, 
by the same means, deprive another of 
property, with his consent. 

Organizations in which Reuther is an 
officer or has influence and whose activi- 
ties and practices, through his subordi- 
nates, like Mazey, and paid goons like 
Vinson and Gunaca, the Ferraza 
brothers, Burkart, and many, many 
others, have, through violence, destruc- 
tion of property, physical brutal beat- 
ings, or justifiable fear, repeatedly 
forced many a business organization to 
give special advantages—“property.” 

Can anyone successfully contend, con- 
vince the average individual, that activi- 
ties of that kind do not fall within the 
provisions of the Antiracketeering Act 
as amended by the Hobbs Act? 

It is my understanding that the Jus- 
tice Department contends that success- 


trict of Columbia but through any place 
outside thereof, and (2) commerce within 
the District of Columbia or any Territory, 
and (3) all other commerce over which the 
United States has jurisdiction; and the term 
“Territory” means any Territory or posses- 
sion of the United States. 

“‘(b) The term “robbery” means the un- 
lawful taking or obtaining of personal prop- 
erty, from the person or in the presence of 
another, against his will, by means of actual 
or threatened force, or violence, or fear of 
injury, immediate or future, to his person 
or property, or property in his custody or 
possession, or the person or property of a 
relative or member of his family or anyone 
in his company at the time of the taking or 
obtaining. 

„e) The term “extortion” means the 
obtaining of property from another, with 
his consent, induced by wrongful use of ac- 
tual or threatened force, violence, or fear, or 
under color of official right. 

“Sec, 2. Whoever in any way or degree 
obstructs, delays, or affects commerce, or the 
movement of any article or commodity in 
commerce, by robbery or extortion, shall be 
guilty of a felony. 

“Sec. 3. Whoever conspires with another 
or with others, or acts in concert with an- 
other or with others to do anything in viola- 
tion of section 2 shall be guilty of a felony. 

“Sec, 4. Whoever attempts or participates 
in an attempt to do anything in violation of 
section 2 shall be guilty of a felony. 

“Sec. 5. Whoever commits or threatens 
physical violence to any person or property 
in furtherance of a plan or purpose to do 
anything in violation of section 2 shall be 
guilty of a felony. 

“Sec. 6. Whoever violates any section of 
this title shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by imprisonment for not more 
than twenty years or by a fine of not more 
than $10,000, or both. 


“ ‘TITLE II 


Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to repeal, modify, or affect either section 6 
or section 20 of an Act entitled “An Act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved October 15, 1914, or an Act 
entitled “An Act to amend the judicial code 
and to define and limit the jurisdiction of 
the courts in equity, and for other p es”, 
approved March 23, 1932, or an Act entitled 
“An Act to provide for the prompt disposi- 
tion of disputes between carriers and their 
employees, and for other purposes”, approved 
May 20, 1926, as amended, or an Act entitled 
“An Act to diminish the causes of labor dis- 
putes burdening or obstructing interstate or 
foreign commerce, to create a National Labor 
Relations Board, and for other purposes”, 
approved July 5, 1935.’ 

“Approved July 3, 1946.” 
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ful prosecution under that act often can- 
not be had, because it cannot be shown 
that the intent and purpose was to se- 
cure something of value. 

What, may I ask, is the purpose of a 
walkout, of a strike, if it is not to gain 
some worthwhile financial advantage? 
What is the purpose of the mass picket 
line, of the boycott, if it is not to force 
the employer or the employee to part 
with something of value to the union? 
The answer is obvious. 

Counsel Kennedy wrote—page 298: 

In summary, I am not saying that Walter 
Reuther’s political philosophy or economic 
philosophy is correct or should be followed 
or accepted or that I accept it. What I am 
saying, however, is the fact that one does 
not like Reuther or his philosophy does not 
make his dishonest. 


Of a certainty, it does not. But when 
he adopts and follows a course of ob- 
taining—by force—the property of an- 
other, depriving others of their lawful 
rights, he is no longer “honest.” 

Counsel Kennedy, criticizing Repub- 
lican members of the McClellan commit- 
tee, wrote—page 298: 

Senators GOLDWATER, MUNDT, and Curtis 
and others in the United States, because 
they disagreed with Reuther politically and 
economically, wanted him and the union 
investigated. It would follow automatically, 
they believed, that Reuther would be por- 
trayed just like Beck and Hoffa. 


If the Republican members of the 
McClellan committee dislike Reuther, it 
might be fair to assume—I have not con- 
sulted them—that it was not for any 
personal reason, not because they would 
deny him freedom of thought or speech, 
but because the record shows that he was 
an advocate of violence, that he refused 
to comply with the law which is ap- 
plicable to all of us, and that, in effect, 
his actions, if followed and if success- 
ful, would overthrow our form of govern- 
ment. 

Counsel Kennedy asserts that Kohler 
and Conger were wrong when they in- 
sisted upon the right of the individual, 
under the 5th and 14th amendments, to 
own and manage private property. 
Reuther, the UAW-CIO, insist that, 
when the demand of the union and the 
individual conflict, the individual must 
give way. 

That was the philosophy of Philip 
Murray, head of the CIO; of Tugwell; of 
Browder, and of Mazey—in a few 
words—they either comply with our de- 
mands or we knock them cold—why 
should any Senator or any honest 
citizen who believes in our form of gov- 
ernment go along—not dislike that 
philosophy? 

Certainly, Counsel Kennedy does not 
wish to appear as the Pharisee who, with 
a publican, went up into the temple and 
whose prayer was: 

God, I thank thee, that I am not as other 
men. 

And why beholdest thou the mote that is 


in thy brother's eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye? 


Or has he double vision? 

We were all young once and even those 
who may live to be 100 learn some- 
thing new each day. I really admire 
and respect the young man, not only for 
his loyalty to his brother, who is a candi- 
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date for the Presidency, but for his own 
ability, tenacity, aggressiveness, his 


loyalty to brother and country. Per- 
haps experience, ability to observe, 
weigh, and evaluate may change some 
of his views. Wish I could add, for his 
accuracy, his charitable consideration of 
others’ views. 

Counsel Kennedy adds: 

Why didn’t you do to Reuther what you 
did to Beck and Hoffa, I have been asked. 
The reason is very simple and is the answer 
to this whole question. Reuther and the 
UAW have made mistakes, as I have pointed 
out, but as a general proposition the UAW 
is an honest union and Walter Reuther is 
an honest union official who attempts to run 
an honest union. For some people that is 
unfortunate but nevertheless it is true. Any 
attempt to equate the UAW with the Team- 
sters, or Reuther with Hoffa will fail—and 
in fact, did fail. The sooner this fact of 
life is accepted in the country, the better 
off we shall all be, 


Thus again apparently charging them 
with injecting politics into the hearings. 

The record—and there are hundreds 
of other instances—proves beyond any 
doubt whatsoever that, for at least 20 
years, Walter Reuther has knowingly, 
has deliberately, through his agents and 
goons, advocated violence, the destruc- 
tion of real and personal property, vio- 
lation of our statutory law. 

Counsel Kennedy’s assertion that “the 
UAW is an honest union and Walter Reu- 
ther is an honest union official who at- 
tempts to run an honest union” just is 
not justified by the record. 

No man is honest who habitually vio- 
lates the law to enforce his own demands, 
which include the obtaining of the prop- 
erty of others for his own financial bene- 
fit, whether the procedure be direct or 
indirect. Nor is a union which follows 
the same line honest. 

Years ago, Judge Raymond W. Starr, 
now Federal judge, western district of 
Michigan, southern division, then judge 
on Michigan’s State Supreme Court, in 
an opinion concurred in by the other 
judges, where the union made an at- 
tempt to force an employer to pay the 
dues of his employees who did not desire 
to become members, held that they 
“could not use the lawful means of peace- 
ful picketing to accomplish such unlaw- 
ful purpose.” 

Permit me to add the purpose was to 
get $37.50 from the employer for each 
employee by tying up his place of busi- 
ness. Such a procedure obviously is dis- 
honest, just as is doubletalk, disapproy- 
ing of illegal acts, then saying, as did 
Reuther in connection with the Kohler 
strike, that he might “think” about try- 
ing to stop them. 

Individuals, business groups, corpora- 
tions, abandon their civil and legal 
rights when union officers give an order. 
Proof? The recent steel strike, the 
strike which closed 257 supermarkets 
which supplied 70 percent of Washing- 
ton’s food, without the striking of a blow 
or the destruction of a store fixture. 

Fine, do I hear you comment? But 
it was fear—fear justified by past expe- 
rience which caused submission to the 
demand. And the cost of the yielding is 
today being paid by all of us. 

Shame, oh shame, on those who, in 
the Halls of Congress, prate of “free na- 
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tions,” “a free people.” Where, oh 
where has our right to live without a 


junk-yard of the crooked labor leader 
— his professional criminal conspira- 


Will Counsel Kennedy go along with 
the contention of Reuther, Mazey, and 


time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 


WHO PAYS FOR OUR SCHOOLS? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, this afternoon I propose to 
answer the question asked me by the 
Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association: “Who 
pays for our schools?” I shall share 
with the House the answer I gave 
them at Atlantic City on February 15, 
1960. 

There never is a year, and there will 
never be a year, in civilized communi- 
ties, when we will not have occasion to 
answer this question: Who pays for our 
schools?” 

But this question really conceals 
several additional questions, including: 
“Who should pay for our schools? How 
much should we be spending? How 
should we be using the money?” Be- 
fore we answer the latter question, let us 
take a quick look at where we are, and 
then let us examine where we might be 


going. 
YOU ARE NOW PAYING 


According to the Bureau of the Census, 
State and local levels spent in the fiscal 
year 1957 a total of $14 billion, including 
$2 billion for higher education. Current 
expenditures for elementary and second- 
ary schools are estimated by the Na- 
tional Education Association for the fis- 
cal year 1960 at almost $12 billion, and 
capital outlays are estimated at 83 ½ 
billion. Interest is estimated at $377 
million. So governments are spending 
more than $15 billion this current year 
for elementary and secondary education. 
Public institutions of higher education 
are taking at least $2 billion more of 
public funds. Education, therefore, is 
one of the most significant and expen- 
sive functions of Government. 

Elementary and secondary education 
has long been a primary responsibility of 
local governments. Local sources still 
provide over 56 percent of the revenues, 
State government provides 40 percent, 
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and the Federal Government provides 
less than 4 percent. 

In the fiscal year 1959, the Treasury 
Department reports that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare ex- 
pended a little over $10 million for two 
colleges in Washington, D.C., and less 
than $400 million for all the activities 
and grants of the Office of Education and 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
In other words, there is a very simple an- 
swer to “Who pays for our public 
schools?” Very simply, the taxpayers 
do, especially local taxpayers. 

People demand education for their 
children. This country has always be- 
lieved in educating its children. If the 
Federal Government or the State gov- 
ernments refuse to increase the share of 
the cost they are now providing, people 
will demand that their local units, to the 
very best of their ability, shoulder the 
burden. It is relatively easy, therefore, 
for an official at the State or Federal level 
to say this is a local matter, and look the 
other way, because he knows local units 
will do all they can to meet the needs, 

It has become very popular in recent 
years and recent Presidential messages 
to stress the responsibility of State and 
local governments. In the President’s 
1955 school construction message, he 
said: 

Federal aid in a form that tends to lead to 
Federal control of our schools could cripple 
education and freedom. 


And he said: 

We believe that to take away the respon- 
sibility of community and State in educating 
our children is to undermine not only a basic 
element of our freedom, but a basic right of 
our citizens, 

A BIT OF HISTORY 

But let us back away and take a look 
at where we have really been in the long 
sweep of our national history. The 
early Colonies organized free public 
schools in order to assure that their 
children would be literate, educated, 
and capable of exercising the responsi- 
bilities of freedom. And it was the Con- 
tinental Congress, operating under the 
Articles of Confederation, that provided 
in the Northwest Ordinances of 1785 
and 1787 that section 16 in every public 
land township should be set aside for the 
endowment of free public education. In 
1848 the act for organization of the 
Oregon Territory increased this to two 
sections in every township. In the Acts 
of Admission for various States whole 
townships were given to endow land 
grant colleges. 

A few weeks ago I was on the campus 
of Ohio University at Athens, which 
grew out of a land grant of 1804, An act 
of July 2, 1862, the First Morrill Act, 
established agricultural and mechanical 
colleges throughout the land by granting 
each State 30,000 acres for each Senator 
and Representative in Congress to which 
the State was entitled under the 1860 
census. 

The Second Morrill Act of August 30, 
1890, provided for more complete endow- 


beginnings there has grown a much 
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larger program of Federal aid to such 
education. 


Indeed, it is probable that universal 
free public education at ary, sec- 
ondary, and college levels in each of our 
States arises quite as much out of these 
early congressional actions as it does 
out of voluntary State action. 

Nonetheless, it has been popular in re- 
cent Presidential messages to make quite 
the reverse case. In his 1960 state of the 
Union message the President said: 

Nothing is really solved; indeed ruinous 
tendencies are set in motion by yielding to 
the deceptive bait of the easy Federal tax 
dollar. 

Our educational system provides a ready 
example. All recognize the vital necessity 
of having modern school plants, well-quali- 
fied and adequately compensated teachers, 
and of using the best possible teaching tech- 
niques and curriculums. We cannot be 
complacent about educating our youth. But 
the route to better trained minds is not 
through the swift administration of a Fed- 
eral hypodermic or sustained financial trans- 
fusion. The educational process, essentially 
a local and personal responsibility, cannot 
be made to leap ahead by crash, centralized 
governmental action. 

The administration has proposed a care- 
fully reasoned program for helping eliminate 
current deficiencies. It is designed to stimu- 
late classroom construction, not by substitu- 
tion of Federal dollars for State and local 
funds, but by incentives to extend and en- 
courage State and local efforts. This ap- 
proach rejects the notion of Federal domina- 
tion or control. It is workable, and should 
appeal to every American interested in ad- 
vancement of our educational system in the 
traditional American way. I urge the Con- 
gress to take action upon it. 


Before I comment on this message or 
the larger issue of how we should pay for 
our schools, let us take a quick look at 
school populations. 

A LOOK AHEAD 


Our school-age population has climbed 
rapidly in the past 10 years, from 30 
million to 43 million. It now includes 
classes born during the war and postwar 
years. The full impact of this popula- 
tion increase is now being felt in our 
colleges and universities, which must ex- 
pect to double their enrollments in the 
next dozen years. Public school enroll- 
ment increased 50 percent between 1948 
and 1960, or from 24 million to 36 mil- 
lion. This simple fact is primarily re- 
sponsible for the universal recognition 
of classroom shortages. Indeed, the 
Presidential message of 1954 called at- 
tention to the fact, as did the message 
of 1955, the message of 1956, and so on 
down to date. 

But suppose we look a few years into 
the future. Let us assume that some 
kind of Federal school construction pro- 
gram over the next 2, 3, or 4 years could 
eliminate the present classroom deficit. 
Would we then be in the clear? Could 
the Federal Government retreat from 
the field confident that State and local 
governments could carry on from there? 

My answer must be “No.” The babies 
born during the last decade were born 
to the children of the 1930's. In other 
words, the bumper crop of youngsters in 
the fifties were largely the offspring of 
the small number of children born in 
the thirties. But family formation from 
this date forward will be primarily from 
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children of the war years, and their off- 
spring will, within 6 or 8 years, be 
knocking on kindergarten doors. Unless 
there is a sharp drop in birth rates in 
the future, we can anticipate a new tidal 
wave of public school enrollment that 
will make the experience of the past 
dozen years seem modest indeed. 

To put it bluntly, if you think you 
have had growth problems up to now, 
“you ain't seen nothing yet.” We may 
have a temporary lull in the rate of 
growth of public school enrollment, but 
this will at best be a brief calm before 
the new storm breaks. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is shortsighted to con- 
sider a temporary Federal aid to school 
construction program as the answer. 

I suppose many Congressmen and 
Senators may vote for such programs in 
full recognition that successful experi- 
ence with a temporary program may 
lead us later to adopt a better continu- 
ing program. If we are discussing 
strategy and tactics rather than needs 
and purposes, we might accept some 
temporary or emergency program. But 
if we are honestly facing the next gen- 
eration’s needs, then we must examine 
the necessities of public school finance 
much more thoroughly. 

WHY FEDERAL AID? 


No person who has served in State or 
local government, as I have, wants the 
Federal Government to take over and 
administer education, any more than we 
would have the Federal Government ad- 
minister the public health or public wel- 
fare functions. These services must 
necessarily be local in their administra- 
tion; they must be kept close to the peo- 
ple in order that they may best serve 
the communities for which they are 
conducted. 

And yet everyone knows the Federal 
Government has played a very signifi- 
cant role in strengthening and improv- 
ing each of these functions through the 
technique of Federal grants-in-aid. It 
used to be popular to say the Federal 
Government did not have any resources 
that State and local governments did 
not also have. But any person familiar 
with the realities of public finance knows 
this argument cannot stand examina- 
tion. The Federal Government has far 
greater freedom in raising its revenue 
than any State, and infinitely more free- 
dom than local governments. The Fed- 
eral Government can draw revenues 
equitably from the entire Nation and the 
entire national economy without worry 
about questions of interstate or inter- 
county tax comparisons and tax compe- 
tition. Moreover, there are great differ- 
ences in fiscal resources as between 
States. The richest State has a per 
capita income which is more than 244 
times the per capita income of the lowest 
income State. But if you move to the 
level of property assessments per child 
of school age, the differences between 
the richest school district and the poor- 
est school district within the same State 
may reflect differences in fiscal ability as 
high as 100 to 1. 

Every thoughtful student of school fi- 
nances knows these facts and, therefore, 
supports within his own State some kind 
of basic school foundation finance act 
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to provide a significant degree of equali- 
zation between rich and poor districts. 
The richest district has a very real in- 
terest in the level of education in the 
poorest district, because it may very well 
be drawing its labor supply from these 
districts, and we want a literate, edu- 
cated, productive labor force. Similarly, 
our richest States have an interest in 
the quality of education in our poorest 
States, because migration from low in- 
come and depressed areas provides the 
new citizens and workers in the expand- 
ing metropolitan centers, where job op- 
portunities are greater. 

Our cities, whether New York or Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee or Denver, Salt Lake 
City or San Francisco—wherever they 
may be—are interested in the educa- 
tional level throughout the country, be- 
cause cities are drawing new citizens 
through the process of migration from 
areas throughout the land. The only 
way their interest can be made effective 
is through Federal support for a portion 
of the burden of the cost of public edu- 
cation. 

I submit that equalization of the level 
of education and equalization of the bur- 
den of education across this land cannot 
be adequately achieved when Federal aid 
is only 3.6 percent of the whole cost. The 
Federal share must increase. Indeed, 
in face of the rapid growth in the 
amount of spending, Federal appropria- 
tions must increase if we are merely to 
reflect the same proportionate share. In 
face of a $15 billion annual outlay, any- 
thing less than $1 billion a year from 
the Federal Treasury is inadequate. 

There will be those who say we can- 
not afford it; that a billion dollars a 
year is an awful lot of money to put 
into a new program. 

I would insist that we can easily afford 
it, and I would just like to mention one 
easy way to find a billion dollars. The 
cost of paying the annual interest on the 
public debt has increased during the past 
7 years from around 85% billion to 
roughly $94 billion. In the past 13 
months the cost has increased roughly 
$112 billion. In other words, the in- 
creased cost of interest on the public debt 
during the past year alone exceeds by 
50 percent the amount of Federal aid I 
am here recommending. 

For this additional interest outlay the 
taxpayers get not one dime in service; 
indeed, high interest rates make more 
costly the building of new schools and 
the purchase of new homes. If we were 
to adopt the monetary, credit, and fiscal 
policies that would be needed to reduce 
long-term interest rates—and this could 
be done without feeding infilation—then 
we could vote for a billion dollars of 
Federal aid to education, vote for a tax 
cut, and still be fiscally responsible. 

We should note here what has hap- 
pened to State and local finance as 
against what has happened to Federal 
finance since the end of World War II 
in order to have a better perspective as 
to the relative burdens on the various 
levels of government. 

We are accustomed to comparing 
budgets, both expenditures and revenues, 
merely from one year to the next. The 
June 1959 issue of Fortune magazine in 
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an article on the “Taxes Closest to 
Home“ gives us a little different perspec- 
tive on State and local budgets. Fortune 
points out that the total of State and 
local expenditures and revenue in 1946 
were a mere $12 billion. Today their 
outlays approach $50 billion, or practi- 
cally a fourfold increase in that time. 
Total State and local debt has similarly 
increased, from $13 billion to $55 billion 
between 1946 and 1959. 

Looking ahead, State and local ex- 
penditures in 1970 are expected to sur- 
pass $85 billion. Against this phenome- 
nal growth of State and local expendi- 
tures, it is worth noting that the Federal 
budget has shown a much more modest 
growth over the past decade and indeed 
is even today less than the Federal 
budget outlays of 1945 or 1946. The Fed- 
eral Government has been able, during 
the same period, to indulge itself in two 
major and several minor tax cuts and 
we look forward to a further reduction 
next year. 

Meanwhile, State and local govern- 
ments are straining at the revenue leash 
in trying to meet the immense demands 
for public capital and public services 
that arise out of the twin forces of rapid 
population growth and rising standard 
of living. We can look forward to the 
possibility of State and local budgets ex- 
ceeding in size the entire Federal budget, 
within another 10 years. And in another 
10 years, the Committee for Economic 
Development estimates public school 
costs will rise from $15 billion to $21 
billion. 

In face of the fact that the Federal 
Government has far greater flexibility in 
revenue opportunities open to it—in face 
of the fact that it has a far greater in- 
terest in a high level of educational at- 
tainment throughout the Nation—not 
simply because of national defense de- 
mands but because of the obligation to 
promote the general welfare—it seems to 
me the Federal Government can no long- 
er escape its obligation to carry a larger 
share of the growing load of financing 
an adequate educational program 
throughout the Nation. There is no 
more significant public outlay than the 
investment we make in educating our 
children. To hide behind an ill-placed 
concern about inflation, as the President 
did last year in his news conference, as 
an excuse for refusing to encourage Fed- 
eral aid to education—is to have the 
values turned upside down—to make dol- 
lars more precious than human life it- 
self, 

It seems to me an inescapable conclu- 
sion that this 86th Congress must act af- 
firmatively in support of a larger share 
of the cost of public education. I recog- 
nize full well that increasing Federal 
outlays will not necessarily reduce State 
and local outlays, because total outlays 
are going to increase as we meet existing 
deficits in our educational system, as we 
adapt to a growing population, and as we 
gradually improve the quality of our 
educational program throughout the Na- 

n. 

Ha WHAT KIND OF AID 

Many systems are now doing an ex- 
cellent job of public education, albeit at 
a very high level of local taxation. But 
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these are usually the more prosperous 
districts. Our poorest districts may be 
making an even greater effort, but be- 
cause of inadequate resources are un- 
able to provide even a decent minimum 
of educational opportunity for their 
children. 

As I look ahead to the demands of the 
next decade and the next generation, it 
seems to me our obligation is not to be 
met by a temporary or emergency pro- 
gram, but rather our obligation is to 
provide a formula which underwrites 
continuing Federal support for educa- 
tion. Remember that the taxpayer is 
going to pay for some kind of education 
one way or the other. In face of the 
great demands upon our local property 
taxes to provide water-supply systems, 
secondary streets and roads and other 
necessary public facilities of primarily 
local concern, we must recognize the 
limits to the capacity of local govern- 
ments to bond themselves, which affect 
schools as well. These limits may help 
explain the failure of many recent local 
bond-issue elections. 

The administration has frequently 
spoken of the need for fiscal integrity. 
Iam for fiscal integrity. I am for taking 
some of the pressure off the long-term 
bond market because I would like to see 
lower interest rates. I would like to see 
interest rates reduced because this would 
help cut the burden of Federal taxes, 
the burden of State and local taxes, and 
the burden on the home buyer, the pur- 
chaser of appliances, the businessman, 
and the farmer. In face of the admin- 
istration’s position, it is slightly incred~ 
ible to discover that the same adminis- 
tration proposes at the same time that 
the Federal Government should encour- 
age State and local governments to meet 
the immediate classroom deficit by long- 
term borrowing. If there was ever a 
time to pay for necessary social capital, 
such as schools, out of taxes, that time 
is now. 

In the face of the new demands which 
can be seen rising less than a decade in 
the future, it seems to me especially de- 
sirable to reduce the burden of debt upon 
State and local governments by outright 
grants that may be used for school con- 
struction at this time. We only kid our- 
selves when we think that Federal grants 
to help pay off loans are cheaper. They 
are actually far more expensive because 
we must not only pay off the debt; we 
must pay interest at the highest rates 
in more than 30 years during the period 
of such loans. 

The course of fiscal responsibility, the 
course of fiscal integrity, would be a 
clarion call for direct and immediate 
Federal grants which can be used for 
capital outlays. The course of fiscal re- 
sponsibility, in a time when inflation 
remains an ever-present concern, is a 
pay-as-you-go course. I am happy to 
note that the U.S. Senate overwhelm- 
ingly rejected the administration’s fis- 
cally irresponsible program designed to 
encourage State and local government 
borrowing. I trust the House will take 
action similar to the Senate’s, 


HOW TO GIVE AID 


Let me turn to another question hid- 
den in this topic, namely, how should 
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we give these Federal grants-in-aid? It 
has been popular, especially in Presiden- 
tial messages, to talk about confining 
Federal aid to classroom construction to 
overcome the classroom deficit. I have 
served on the education committee of 
the Colorado Legislature, and I served 
on the legislative council’s interim com- 
mittee on education, and I want to tell 
you that this principle is much easier 
to state in a hearing than it is to con- 
vert into legal formulas. 

Much the same point could be made 
about the other favorite for Federal 
aid, namely, teachers’ salaries. I can- 
not recall a year in which the proposal 
for Federal aid to education was not 
couched in terms of teachers’ salaries. 
Indeed, even in our State legislature it 
is popular to talk about State aid being 
for teachers’ salaries. 

But, realistically do we not want the 
classrooms to be heated and lighted? 
Do we not want them furnished? Do 
we not want textbooks? Visual aids? 
Related services? Do we not need some 
money for overhead administration? Is 
not a bus fleet part of the school system 
in many communities? All these things 
cost money. A local school board has to 
finance its entire program, both its op- 
erating and capital program, and they 
only have one local source of funds—a 
property tax mill levy. 

When we say we will give them aid 
for one kind of outlay and not for an- 
other, are we not merely playing games? 
Do we not merely say “Let’s pretend”? 
Would it not be much simpler and much 
more sensible to admit that education 
costs money—that education requires a 
capital plant that must be operated and 
maintained? It requires both teaching 
and nonteaching personnel. It requires 
goods and services. Do we not want to 
see to it that there are adequate funds 
available to provide a balanced educa- 
tional program? Would we not make 
the job of the school board member, the 
school superintendent, the budget an- 
alyst and the treasurer much simpler 
and more sensible if we simply said at 
the State level we are going to give 
money to local schools based on a for- 
mula which relates the grant directly to 
need and inversely to financial ability? 
You who have school experience know 
that the answer is, of course, a simple 
“Yes.” 

Would we not simplify the problem of 
the State legislator and the State de- 
partment of education in passing a Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid forward to the schools 
if we took the same approach? Why 
do we not just recognize that schools 
cost money? We know local units are 
doing the best they can. We want to 
help. Let us give Federal aid to the 
States on a basis directly proportional 
to our estimate of need and inversely 
proportional to fiscal ability, and then 
ask the States to do the same in passing 
this aid forward to local districts. 

I have spent a good many years labor- 
ing in the vineyard of Federal-State- 
local fiscal relations. I have worked at 
and with every level of government. I 
am especially conscious of the operating 
problem of the poor fellow at the bottom 
of the heap—the school board member 
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and school superintendent who has to 
meet the bills and keep school open. Too 
frequently we say to him, Here's spe- 
cific money for this purpose, and here is 
money for that purpose, but for the re- 
maining educational purposes you’re on 
your own.” He has got to pay all the 
bills when they come due regardless of 
the amount he holds in any given fiscal 
aid envelope. Why do not we seek to 
avoid further proliferation of special 
accounts and special purposes? 

We are very fond of saying we do not 
intend Federal grants to involve Federal 
control. Indeed, we are equally fond of 
saying we do not want State grants to 
involve State control. Yet every effort to 
earmark a grant-in-aid says it is for one 
class of outlay only, and not for the 
whole program. 

Every such effort is a subtle, indirect, 
unwanted and usually unwarranted Fed- 
eral or State intrusion into local free- 
dom of operations. If we really trust 
our local citizens to operate their own 
school programs effectively, why do we 
not simply talk about a grant-in-aid-to- 
education program? I know it is politi- 
cally more popular to want to earmark 
aid for some special, appealing purpose 
or special outlay believed to have great 
vote-winning value. But in the long run, 
are we not merely making work for our- 
selves and burdening the administrator, 
who has a whole job to do, by taking this 
limited view of our obligations? 


BUDGETING FOR CAPITAL PLANT 


I think it would be very helpful if we 
could do the financial accounting for 
school capital plants on a historic basis. 
We have tended also to think that once 
we have built a capital plant, then all 
we would have to meet are operating ex- 
penses. In a static society with no popu- 
lation growth, no obsolescence, no de- 
preciation, no decay, this would be a 
reasonable assumption. But you know 
full well that school buildings wear out 
and lose their utility, and population 
shifts and grows. 

Why, then do we not provide for a 
capital consumption allowance in our 
public budgets, just as every business- 
man does in his own business budgets? 
He sets aside out of his annual receipts a 
depreciation fund which can be used to 
pay off his debt on existing structures, or 
used to provide funds for the expansion 
of the plant, or for replacement of exist- 
ing plant. In face of our growing popu- 
lation, it seems to me perfectly reason- 
able to suggest that even those school 
districts which may have adequate school 
plant built and paid for are entitled to 
budget for capital consumption allow- 
ance because their buildings will also 
need to be replaced one day. Now if we 
take this attitude in our financial plan- 
ning, then the task of the States in pass- 
ing forward any Federal aid becomes 
much simpler and much more equitable. 

I foresee great difficulty in securing 
equitable allocation of funds which are 
earmarked by Federal law to meet class- 
room deficits only. Let us take two dis- 
tricts. One has a stable population; its 
buildings are 50 years old; and it is a 
poor district. Has it a classroom deficit? 
It has space to spare. Or take a rapidly 
growing, rich suburban district; it has 
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rapid population growth; it needs new 
classrooms; with its rich resources it 
probably can pay for them fairly easily. 

If you were the administrator, how 
would you think the funds should be al- 
located? If you were the administrator, 
would you want this as discretionary 
power? Would you want to have to face 
across the table these rival claimants for 
replacement versus supplementary facili- 
ties? If you were the legislator, what 
formula could you write into law which 
could give guidance to the administrator? 

CONCLUSION 


It seems to me that grants given for 
the broad purpose of education itself, on 
an equalization basis, recognizing capital 
costs as part of annual operating ex- 
pense, provide a far simpler, more 
feasible, and more equitable basis for 
proceeding. I urge you who listen, and 
you who read this, to give sober thought 
to these concerns. It is easy to support 
Federal aid to education. It is more 
difficult to say what kind of a program 
should be designed. The need is so 
great, is growing so fast, that any pro- 
gram starting anywhere for any part of 
the cost will be a significant contribu- 
tion. But we especially need at the in- 
ception of a new program to give sober 
thought to the longrun consequences of 
our choice, because the course we accept 
now will influence our action for years 
to come. I invite sober reflection on 
these observations. I invite your whole- 
hearted cooperation in the achievement 
of these goals. 

I have addressed myself primarily to 
the mechanics of the financing of aid. 
But I cannot leave this topic without 
reminding you of the tremendous im- 
portance it has in our society. Let me 
quote from the remarks of two distin- 
guished Americans who have already 
said what I want to say—Palmer Hoyt, 
the publisher of the Denver Post, said in 
an address to the California school ad- 
ministrators last December: 

The positive case for Federal aid rests on 
two very simple facts: 

The first is that only the Federal Govern- 
ment has the taxing power to give the big 
boost that our national educational drive 
needs. 

The second is that unless our national 
leadership gives us a bold program, it is not 
likely that enough boldness will arise spon- 
taneously from the States, school districts, 
and individual citizens. 

But instead of a bold package to meet the 
crisis, we have had from Washington only 
a bundle of timidity in gaudy, deceptive 
wrappings. 


And more recently, Mrs. Agnes E. 
Meyer, that great lady who is the widow 
of the publisher of the Washington Post, 
had this to say just a month ago: 


For quite apart from the great need to 
give all our children an equal chance to de- 
velop their talents, we must ask ourselyes 
this question: What kind of image of de- 
mocracy do we project for the im 
nationalities who yearn to raise their educa- 
tional status, if the richest democratic na- 
tion in the world says that it is too poor to 
give all its children a proper education? 
Surely these nationalities must ask them- 
selves, If Communist Russia can do it, why 
not the United States? For Russia, whose 
productivity by no means equals ours, is 
spending a higher percentage of its resources 
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on education than we are. In addition, 
Russia is inviting thousands of Africans, 
Indians, and other Eastern peoples to come 
to Moscow free of charge to receive an educa- 
tion with a considerable dose of indoctrina- 
tion in Marxist ideology and in knowledge of 
the Russian language. Yet in the face of 
these ominous and eminently sensible prepa- 
rations for world conquest, we, who haven't 
even enough schoolrooms or teachers for our 
own children, and claim we cannot afford 
them, sit back and prate about peace and 
prosperity. The greatest bulwark of free- 
dom we have is a highly trained body of 
citizens. What happens to American educa- 
tion will determine what happens to Amer- 
ica. And what happens to America will de- 
termine the course of history for generations 
to come. 
INTEREST RATES 

Mr. Speaker, I now wish to turn my 
attention to a question which will face 
this House perhaps within a very few 
days, namely, should we increase the 
rate of interest on long-term Govern- 
ment securities. For many years, as 
long as I can remember, the Congress 
has placed a ceiling upon the long-term 
issues of Government bonds. We have 
operated for some 42 or 43 years within 
the framework of a ceiling rate of 4% 
percent on long-term debt. The Treas- 
ury has strongly requested and the Ways 
and Means Committee has reported out 
a bill which partially meets that re- 
quest—in substance if not form, it meets 
the request in full—to permit the Treas- 
ury to go beyond that ceiling. 

The Treasury is continuously engaged 
in financing and refinancing its debt in 
both short- and long-term securities. 

The Treasury has requested this 
power in order to lengthen out the debt 
because the average length of the debt, 
as it seems to the Treasury, has been too 
short. As a matter of fact, before the 
ceiling rate of interest became a sig- 
nificant issue, during the 6 or 6% years 
in which the Treasury operated with no 
difficulty within the ceiling—the Treas- 
ury has failed to lengthen out the debt. 
Indeed, they themselves have shortened 
it. There have been occasions when they 
might have successfully floated addi- 
tional amounts of long-term bonds. 
This they failed to do. Now that they are 
faced with the highest interest rates in 
30 years, they come to us and say, “We 
would like permission to look into future 
generations of taxpayers, long-term se- 
curities at these high rates.” 

As a matter of practical fact, the 
Treasury only has $5.3 billion worth of 
long-term securities due during this fis- 
cal year. Most of this is due in Novem- 
ber and December of 1960, some $3.8 bil- 
lion is due in November and about $1.5 
billion in December of this year. If we 
took no action this year, no great dam- 
age would be done, even if the Federal 
Reserve does not revise its policies. 

Between 1952 and June of 1959, the 
average maturity of the debt fell by 1 
year and 1 month. Little had been done 
to lengthen the debt in the 6% years 
when the administration operated below 
the ceiling on long-term interest rates. 
Now the Treasury argues that to sell 
short terms at this time would be infla- 

. ‘There are several answers to 
this. First, we are not now in an infla- 
tionary situation of any great conse- 
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quence, The average unemployment ' 
during the past calendar year was 5½ 
percent. This is almost as high in a 
supposedly prosperous year as the 5.6 
paoe rate in the recession year of 
1954. 

Secondly, under the present budget 
and the outlook, the unemployment is 
expected to remain close to 5 percent all 
during this calendar year. Price levels 
have been relatively stable for 2 years 
and the outlook for the present calendar 
year is for continued stable prices. The 
administration can pride itself that this 
past month for the first time in a long 
time, the consumer price index, that is, 
the so-called cost-of-living index, actu- 
ally declined slightly. 

The present fight on inflation, there- 
fore, is largely a phony fight. It has 
brought excessive unemployment, and it 
has slowed down our rate of growth. 
The scare about inflation has in past 
years caused investors to move to stocks 
as a hedge against inflation. This 
brought down the price of bonds, there- 
by increasing their yield of interest. It, 
at the same time, has raised the price of 
stocks and brought down their yield. 
It has only been in the last 6 or 7 weeks 
that the stock market has begun to show 
a movement toward a more constructive 
relationship between yields and prices— 
moving toward a more realistic relation- 
ship between yields and prices of stocks 
as against bonds. Further movement 
can be expected in the same direction— 
of a fall in the stock market and a rise 
in yields on stock investments; and a 
rise in bond prices, and a fall in the yield 
on bonds. 

But having created the phony scare, 
the administration is now asking the 
Congress to bail it out of the conse- 
quences of this scare and asking us, at 
a time when the money market itself is 
showing a significant reexamination of 
its position. So the timing of this re- 
quest seems most inopportune and un- 
likely. 

The selling of short terms by the 
Treasury at the present time would not 
bring inflation because there are few in- 
flationary pressures left in the economy. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. On these short-term 
91-day bills, are they not really disturb- 
ing the economy, at least to this extent, 
that people are drawing their money out 
of savings and loans and similar sayings 
accounts and investing in these 91-day 
bills, which has upset the economy in 
many different areas of the country? 
During the war I know that most of 
these bills were carried by the Federal 
Reserve System. It is because they are 
almost interest-bearing money. They 
are the nearest approach to interest- 
bearing money that any security could 
be. Do you not think it would be 
worthy of consideration now for the 
Federal Reserve to carry that short- 
term paper and thereby prevent this dis- 
turbing effect? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I would 
say now that the Federal Reserve open 
market policy is open to sharp criticism 
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on this score. I think the Federal Re- 
serve policies are the real root of the 
trouble that we now face. Iam going to 
go into that at greater length later. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that 
the Ways and Means Committee has not 
presented to the House in connection 
with this bill the testimony of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System at all? In other 
words, the Federal Reserve System is 
reorganized as a sort of sacred cow and 
not interrogated by this important, very 
fine congressional committee; that the 
Federal Reserve is the one that ought to 
do with this and that the Congress is 
spinning its wheels. The executive 
branch and the Treasury are spinning 
their wheels while we have a very fine 
committee who bring us a bill without 
interrogating the only agency that has 
to do with the subject matter with which 
they are now dealing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It is my 
understanding that the Ways and Means 
Committee did not interrogate the Fed- 
eral Reserve, but I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. METCALF]. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I am filing a minority report on that 
bill that was reported from the Ways 
and Means Committee today. I will pre- 
sent my minority views to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman]. In all jus- 
tice to the committee, however, I should 
say that in preparing that minority re- 
port I had the feeling that I was hitting 
the wrong man, because the criticism 
that was being made of the Secretary 
of the Treasury should be directed to 
the Federal Reserve Board, and to Gov- 
ernor Martin especially. However, the 
Committee on Ways and Means has not 
jurisdiction over the monetary matters 
that the very able Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has. So we are rather 
debating this question of raised interest 
rates in a vacuum. We are working 
around one small subject when the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, which 
has control over the Federal Reserve 
System, should do the debating. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
it is clear that the issue facing the Con- 
gress and the country is not whether 
we should permit the Treasury to have 
higher rates of interest on long-term 
Government bonds. It is a much larger 
question of our whole monetary, credit, 
and fiscal policy. This clearly brings 
the Federal Reserve as well as the 
Treasury into the debate. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 
to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. It would seem that 
while the committee does not have ju- 
risdiction in the course of the debate on 
the interest rates, this whole question 
should be explored, and the blame placed 
where it belongs, and proper suggestions 
made to exercise control, through all 
congressional committees, whether the 
Committee of the Whole or the standing 
committees of the House, over various 
agencies that have supervision of our 
monetary management. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. I respectfully stated 
that the Ways and Means Committee is 
taking a view that is entirely too narrow 
about the restrictions. The Ways and 
Means Committee has jurisdiction over 
interest rates, which agency controls in- 
terest rates. Therefore, for anyone to 
say that the committee that is dealing 
with something that is dealt with ex- 
clusively by the Federal Reserve System 
and they therefore do not have any power 
over the Federal Reserve, I think is going 
too far. 

If the Ways and Means Committee 
should say that they have no power over 
personnel, and the Federal Reserve Act, 
and things like that, it would be cor- 
rect; but this involves interest rates, 
and the Federal Reserve deals with in- 
terest rates. The Government Opera- 
tions Committee has the Federal Re- 
serve officials before it, because they are 
dealing with things that the Federal 
Reserve is dealing with. Other commit- 
tees have the Federal Reserve before 
them because they are dealing with 
things the Federal Reserve has to do 
with. For the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to say that they do not have any 
jurisdiction over calling the members of 
the Federal Reserve Board, I just cannot 
see that at all. I do not claim that they 
are trying to get out of it or failing to 
perform a duty, but surely they have the 
power to call before them the only 
agency that has to do with the very 
thing they are studying. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. May I 
ask the gentleman from Montana a 
question? Did not the Ways and Means 
Committee last year receive testimony 
from Federal Reserve officials? 

Mr. METCALF. That is correct, and 
based on their testimony of last year as 
well as the testimony of the Treasury 
official in executive session, this bill was 
drafted. 

I would like to correct the gentleman 
from Texas, and I know he will agree 
with me, that the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem does not fix interest rates. Until 
this Congress passed this so-called com- 
promise bill, the power to fix interest 
rates was reposed in Congress. Now we 
are going to abdicate that power one of 
these days, if we bring the great, so- 
called compromise Ways and Means bill 
to the floor and pass it; but until we 
abdicate we have the power of fixing 
rates here in the Congress of the United 
States, and it is only the monetary and 
fiscal management of this thing in the 
Federal Reserve System that indirectly 
adjusts interest rates up or down. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I would 
agree, in reply to the gentleman, that 
his statement technically is correct, that 
the Congress has the power to fix the 
rate. But in the matter of selling long- 
term bonds, if the market will not accept 
long-term bonds at the existing rates 
then we are not actually fixing the over- 
all market for long-term bonds. This 
is true, and I am not prepared to lock 
the taxpayers of this country into long- 
term bonds without knowing the inter- 
est rate to which they are committed. 
I would rather meet the situation by 
trading in the short-term market until 
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we can create a more reasonable market 
structure for the marketing of long-term 
bonds. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. The Federal Reserve 
is the only agency that can protect the 
Congress, and the people, and the ad- 
ministration on interest rates. We 
should have some assurance from our 
great Committee on Ways and Means 
when they bring in a bill like this one 
which in effect takes the limit off the 
interest rate and makes it sky high— 
for all practical purposes that is what 
it is—we ought to have some assurance 
and further testimony from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the members of that Board that if we 
did that they would not let interest 
rates go to more than a certain percent, 
that they will protect the people. 
But they refuse to do that. I asked 
them: Suppose it goes to 5 percent, will 
you go in the market and promise 6 
percent or promise 10 percent? In this 
matter of the change of interest rates 
there are certain things that should 
not be permitted under this bill, I say 
we have no protection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. Last year I had the 
same experience with Governor Martin. 
I asked: “Where will the interest rate 
go if we take the ceiling off?” He said: 
We have no way of knowing.” Under 
the agreement on open market opera- 
tions by the Federal Reserve System, of 
course, we have no power to do anything 
about it if the Congress abdicates. The 
Federal Reserve System has already ab- 
dicated. I do not know where it will go. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
sure I should not state on my experi- 
ence, limited when compared to that of 
the gentleman from Texas and the gen- 
tleman from Montana, as to which com- 
mittee of Congress should exercise 
jurisdiction. But I am crystal clear 
that Congress has adequate jurisdiction 
and control over the Federal Reserve 
Board to bring it to look on this. This 
body should meet its responsibility. I 
will have something more specific to say 
on this in just a few minutes. 

I was about to speak of the infla- 
tionary situation. No one can properly 
claim that there is now too little money 
in circulation when we have 5 percent 
unemployment. 

The Treasury has made the further 
argument that selling short term bonds 
is inflationary. This argument has lit- 
tle merit in any case. The total volume 
of credit is, in fact, fixed by the poli- 
cies of the monetary authorities, 
the Federal Reserve System. Any 
debt issue, long term or short term, uses 
up that amount of credit so that it can- 
not be extended for other purposes. In- 
cidentally, the turnover of the existing 
Federal debt is not really a new debt. 
It is merely transferring from one 
holder to another, or giving a new piece 
of paper to the present holder of a bond 
coming due, so he has a bond coming 
due at a later time. Much of our fi- 
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nancing is changing pieces of paper with 
the existing holders of the debt. 

If the potential inflationary pressure 
came from building up of inventories, 
which is one of the high potential 
threats now, then the issue of short 
term bills would sop up funds used for 
these purposes, and makes it deflation- 
ary instead of inflationary. But the gen- 
eral position is that the inflationary 
threat depends upon who holds the 
bonds, and not the length of their term. 
For example, if the bonds are held by 
banks and can be cashed in at the Fed- 
eral Reserve to increase the reserves of 
the bank at the Federal Reserve, then, 
presumably, this increases the capacity 
of the banks to expand the volume of 
credit. If the Federal Reserve does 
nothing, the banks would be free to go 
ahead and expand credit and this might 
be inflationary if it were done too rap- 
idly. But the Federal Reserve has am- 
ple power to deal with that situation 
now by raising reserve requirements. 

I get very tired of hearing about the 
accord in 1951 at a time when the Fed- 
eral Reserve had exhausted its power to 
raise the reserve requirements. The 
pegging of the bond market did, in fact, 
have the effect of expanding money 
beyond the Federal Reserve’s control. 
Congress should have given them further 
power or Congress could have, as it did, 
agree informally to the accord. An in- 
formal agreement is not an act of Con- 
gress de facto; but the accord had con- 
gressional support. 

The situation today is that reserve 
requirements are substantially below the 
maximum potential reserve ratios. 
Therefore, if the banks attempted to 
increase their reserves to expand the 
money supply more rapidly than the 
Federal Reserve is willing to permit the 
money supply to be expanded, the Fed- 
eral Reserve has the simple alternative 
of raising the reserve requirements. 
This will sop up the excess reserves cre- 
ated by bank sales of Government secu- 
rities to the Federal Reserve. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. There is one addi- 
tional weapon they have. Perhaps 
“weapon” is not the right word, 
“remedy” or “power.” That is to im- 
mobilze the reserves. Back in March of 
1951 it was claimed that if the bank 
would sell these Government bonds and 
the Open Market Committee should 
buy them, it would be inflationary, and 
it would be. But there are ways to stop 
it. They could immobilize the reserves. 

Mr, LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LEVERING. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman will agree that borrowing money 
on long terms during a period of high 
interest is contrary to the policies adopt- 
ed and that have been established for a 
long time in the business world? Is it 
not true that business corporations, 
when interest charges are high, borrow 
on short term rather than on long term? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I raised 
the same question with the high official 
of an organization in my own area. He 
said he might float long term bonds, 
but he would have them callable. That 
is the issue. The Treasury will not dis- 
cuss as a matter of continuing policy 
making them callable. We have no as- 
surance they will not lock us in. In 
testimony before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Secretary admitted he 
did not want to float many bonds at 
high interest rates because he would not 
want to lock in the taxpayers over a 
long period of time. 

I may say to the gentleman that basi- 
cally a corporation would either use 
short terms until they could finance more 
favorably on long-term rates, or if they 
used long terms, they would put the call 
feature in, perhaps at a little higher rate 
of interest. They would put that in to 
protect themselves against being locked 
into a 5 or 6 percent bond over a continu- 
ing period of time. 

Consequently any financial adviser 
would not recommend what is being pro- 
posed in this legislation. They would 
act within the framework of short-term 
loans or short-term plus callables. 

Mr. LEVERING. We hear a great 
deal about 90-day bills. I wonder if the 
gentleman would comment on terms of, 
say, 4 years and 9 months as an alter- 
native to the 90-day bills. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
gentleman’s question is a good one, be- 
cause the Treasury has, in fact, used 
4-year-and-9-month issues, and they 
could go to 4 years, 11 months, and 15 
days if they wanted to and at any in- 
terest rate they wanted to, but we would 
still have the assurance at the end of 
that time that we could refinance on an 
interest schedule then prevailing, which 
would be significantly lower. 

This brings me back to the funda- 
mental difficulty I have with the 
Treasury. The Treasury seems to say 
this year that the interest rate is not 
expected to fall in the years ahead. 
Now, if this position is true, and if I 
shared it with them, I would not be here 
opposing the measure. But now I find 
the Secretary saying “I do not want to 
float many long-term issues,” which 
sounds, in that part of his testimony, as 
if he is repealing his previous statement. 
If he does not expect to sell many long 
terms, why should he care about this 
bill, if he really thinks high rates are 
not going to continue? Now I don’t 
know whether the Treasury believes 
that the rates will stay high, or that 
they will come down. If they feel that 
the rates are going to come down in a 
few years, then they should not be ask- 
ing for this at all. They should get 
along on the 4-year-9-month issues 
until we can get the interest structure 
back in line. 

Does selling short-term bills act as an 
inflationary measure? It is the use 
made of the money that has something 
to do with whether the money is infia- 
tionary. I would note that most of the 
uses to which long-term loans are made 
is basically productive; when you are 
building factories, public utilities, shop- 
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ping centers, housing, apartment build- 
ings, you are contributing to the pro- 
ductivity of the economy. Therefore, a 
long-term loan is deflationary in the 
sense that it increases productivity or 
the capacity to produce goods and serv- 
ices. Most short-term credit is for 
immediate consumption, and therefore it 
is inflationary. There has been a $6 bil- 
lion increase in consumer debt during 
1959. This $6 billion increase does not 
increase our capacity to produce; it is 
merely to borrow next year’s income for 
this year’s consumption and is an infla- 
tionary use of credit. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Is it not also true 
that at the same time interest rates were 
being raised the actual credit terms were 
being expanded? For instance, if you 
were buying a house with the same 
monthly payment, you could buy the 
house with the same income requirement 
to back up the loan and yet you would 
be paying a higher interest rate extend- 
ing it out over a period of years. So, 
actually, this adds to inflation rather 
than detracting from it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. I made 
a check recently on what happens to 
housing loans, because I was talking to 
a group interested in mortgage credit, 
I discovered that if a man bought a 
house in 1950 or 1951, when he could 
have gotten a 4-percent loan on a $10,- 
000 mortgage, he could have paid the 
thing off in 25 years at about $55.80 a 
month. Now I find that he is going to 
need 6 percent to finance that same 
$10,000 mortgage. Let us say there is a 
$10,000 mortgage on the house. If the 
new buyer wants to pay at the same 
monthly rate of $55.80, it will take him 
50 years to pay off that loan at 6 per- 
cent; just twice as much; twice as much 
money because of the 2-percent increase 
in interest rate, if we simply lengthen 
out the term as we have been doing. 

The tragedy is that we have failed to 
come to grips with the facts of life about 
credit. Credit turns not merely on the 
interest rate. It turns on the eligibility 
of the borrower; that is, his income, and 
on his character or collateral, and on 
the length of the loan. It is just as 
simple to ration by a change in the 
length of the loan as it is to change the 
interest rate, and it is a whole lot more 
effective. It does accelerate savings to 
shorten amortization periods. And I, 
for one, would like to see the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve discuss the al- 
location of credit on terms other than 
simply changing interest rates; because 
it is within their power, within the power 
of the administration as a whole, and of 
the Congress, to act over all as to the 
terms of credit. Interest is not the only 
variable. The amortization period is 
also variable. And the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] is quite correct in 
saying that Congress has the right to get 
around the impact of the Federal Re- 
serve policy in raising interest rates by 
lengthening amortization periods even 
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though this will make the cost of hous- 
ing far greater than it otherwise needed 
to have been, 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. ULLMAN. And in the process we 
are also lowering the standard of living 
in effect, because this same house the 
gentleman was about, this 
$10,000 house that in 1952 on a 25-year 
loan had an interest charge of $5,840, 
the same loan today would carry an in- 
terest charge of $8,840 or $3,000 more 
than in 1952, that this home purchaser 
has to pay in interest, and that he does 
not get a dime more for in the house. 
This does not create anything in the 
way of new capital. This is merely 
something that the consumer has to 
pay; it comes out of his pocket and it 
lowers his standard of living. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I heard 
the argument that the gentleman has 
made put this way; that the increased 
interest rate resulting from the activi- 
ties of the Federal Reserve under this 
administration has added the cost of 
one room to the cost of a house that 
you pay for but do not get. It has 
added the cost of a couple of new sets 
of tires to your car; you pay for them, 
but do not get them. It has raised the 
cost of your refrigerator and your auto- 
mobile. With respect to a 20-room 
school, it has added 6 rooms to the cost 
of the school that you pay for but do not 
get. In every case the policies of the 
administration increased the burden on 
the householder, the businessman, the 
farmer, the taxpayer, without any in- 
crease in services provided at all. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LEVERING. Am I right, then, in 
assuming that the Government rate of 
interest sets the rate in the economy 
with reference to interest charges? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I would 
put it this way, that the rate of interest 
on Government securities is the bench- 
mark rate against which all other inter- 
est rates are fixed; because the Federal 
bonds are risk free. As long as the Gov- 
ernment is in business, those bonds are 
good. We expect to be here for some 
little time. The United States has been 
here this long and we feel pretty good 
about our prospects for the future. 
Consequently, the rate that the U.S. 
Treasury pays is the base and every 
other rate will bear its relationship based 
on the risk, cost of servicing, and so on. 
Every time we raise the Government rate 
of interest, therefore, we in fact push up 
the structure of all other interest rates. 
The gentleman is quite correct. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, this raise 
in the interest rate would affect every 
business, every person, every govern- 
mental agency, and all who are forced 
to borrow money in the days to come; is 
that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman is quite correct, 
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Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I think a great many 
Members do not realize the full impli- 
cation of this move forward. Certainly 
if long-term Federal risk-free bonds go 
to 5 percent, what is going to happen 
to the housing market? What is going 
to happen to municipals? What is go- 
ing to happen to your school program? 
We can extend it even further—what is 
going to happen to your REA loans, for 
instance, and to the financing of your 
public dams? 

Any expenditure and investment that 
carries interest is going to be vitally 
affected in this action that is pending 
before the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Let me 
put the gentleman’s point in other 
words. U.S. Government debt is roughly 
one-third of all debt, public and private, 
corporate and personal. Therefore, if 
we have increased the cost of carrying 
the Federal debt between 1952 and 1961 
by roughly $4 billion, we can reasonably 
assume that we have increased the cost 
of carrying all debt between $10 and $12 
billion per year. For this we should get 
no extra service. We merely make it 
more difficult to build new schools, we 
make it more difficult for a farmer to 
finance his operations, we make it more 
difficult for the homebuilder to find a 
market for his house, or we make it 
more difficult for a young married cou- 
ple to be able to afford a house. We 
have, as the gentleman previously said, 
lowered the standard of living of the 
American people to no good purpose. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I noticed in the Post 
this morning an interesting editorial on 
this particular question. I was particu- 
larly fascinated with this remark: 

The bill would allow advance refunding 
at a discount and permit ignoring of the 
yield attributable to the discount. This is 
really all that Secretary Anderson requires 
in order to arrest and reverse the shrinkage 
of the average debt maturity and ease pres- 
sures on short-term rates. But it also would 
permit issuance of new bonds in amounts 
up to 2 percent of the total debt each year 
without regard to the ceiling, in addition to 
other similar concessions. 


I wonder if the gentleman would be 
good enough to comment on why they 
need this new 2-percent bond issuance 
if they are already going to solve their 
problems by that portion of the bill 
which provides for the ignoring of the 
yield attributed to the discount, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I may 
say to the gentleman the legislation we 
passed last summer presumably gave 
them the power to engage in advance re- 
funding, but there was a question in the 
minds of the administration as to 
whether Congress intended to ignore 
the 4½ percent with respect to the yield, 
or merely intended to give them power to 
lengthen the debt within the 414-per- 
cent yield with that calculation. The 
bill which has been reported contains 
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language which it is understood means 
that they can issue such advance refund- 
ing by reference to the face amount of 
the bond “and without regard to any 
increment in value. This is apparently 
to say that if you hold a $1,000 face value 
bond currently selling in the market at 
$850, it is conceivable under the first par- 
agraph of the bill being reported that 
the Treasury may replace that with an- 
other $1,000 face value bond carrying a 
4 ½- percent coupon, and the $150 incre- 
ment of value which you receive in that 
transfer means that the true yield to 
you on the original $850, that was the 
current market value of what you were 
holding, was above 4½ percent. So the 
Government is quite correct, and the 
Washington Post is, that if we only 
passed the first paragraph of the bill 
here pending, we would have in fact 
broken the 4% ceiling in substance, but 
not in form, because the bond was carry- 
ing a coupon of 4½ percent even though 
the increment of value, as the committee 
reported the bill, would be a capital gain 
making the yield substantially above 414 
percent. The final cost to the taxpayer 
would be higher, but we would do it 
within the apparent principle of the 
4 ½ percent. 

Mr. COHELAN. How about the prin- 
ciple of the 2 percent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
from the second paragraph of the bill, 
but the second paragraph goes even 
further. Bear in mind that the first 
paragraph only operates with respect 
to existing holders of debt. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at this point on a ques- 
tion of the administration getting what 
it wants? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman be good enough to wait until 
I complete this explanation, and then I 
will be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. You 
would have to be a holder of a security to 
trade in. This is not hard to do because 
you can buy on the open market. But, 
the second paragraph would permit 
bonds to be sold to anybody whether or 
not he held them, in the amount of al- 
most $5.8 billion a year. And this power 
is cumulative for three years at any in- 
terest ceiling that the President may 
choose to fix. The second paragraph 
does not even preserve a firm 414-per- 
cent rate and throws the entire ceiling 
away with respect to more than the 
amount of borrowing that the Treasury 
says it intends to indulge in in any given 
year. 

Mr. COHELAN. Does the gentleman 
happen to know what that borrowing 
power would mean in absolute terms? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It would 
mean $5.8 billion a year. But as to the 
interest rate, as previously testified to 
by the gentleman from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, there is no ceiling. 
We have abandoned all ceilings alto- 
gether. There is no time limit on this 
bill. There is no ceiling on this and we 
might just as well repeal the act of 1917 
as to pass this bill. 
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Mr. COHELAN. But what is the re- 
quirement of the Treasury in relation 
to refunding? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. With re- 
spect to refunding there is no limit. 

Mr. COHELAN. What is it that the 
Secretary wants, in other words? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. He 
would like the full repeal of the original 
act of 1917. In paragraph 2 we have, 
in effect, given it to him—because on a 
finding by the President “with respect 
to each said offering that the national 
interest requires such an amount,” we 
can issue up to $5.8 billion a year with- 
out a ceiling limit. 

Mr. COHELAN. And does the gentle- 
man know what the Secretary intends 
to do in relation to the amount that he 
wants to refund? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. On ad- 
vance refunding, his argument is that 
he wants to have a little greater spread- 
ing of debts due. For example, there 
is a very heavy sum due and payable in 
1961—some $11 billion comes due in 
November of 1961 of long terms, and he 
would like the power to stage these 
things out so that you would not have 
that big sock in 1 week’s or 1 month’s 
market. That is not an unreasonable 
request in terms of debt management. 
But, why has the Treasury not done all 
the things that they now ask us to give 
them the power to do when they had 
the power without regard to this law? 
In other words, having failed to ac- 
complish their stated purposes during 
the time when they had complete free- 
dom to do it, they now come in and say 
that they are going to accomplish all 
the things that they previously said they 
would accomplish if we would just let 
them pay higher interest rates. I say 
this is no time to be tying up the tax- 
payers’ obligations to pay interest for 
20 years. Even at 5 percent, a billion 
dollars’ worth of 20-year bonds will carry 
& full billion dollars of interest. Within 
a few years those rates might go back to 
2% percent. A half billion dollars of 
that interest, therefore, will become a 
capital gain to the persons who hold 
this billion dollars worth of bonds, and 
that capital gain will only be taxed at 
half of the prevailing rates on incomes 
and the Treasury, therefore, will not 
even get back a fair tax on the interest 
which it pays out. I think the Treas- 
ury’s request comes at the worst possible 
time in our economic history. The 
Congress has only this one direct hold 
onthem. We should not administer the 
Federal Reserve. But, we have a check 
written into the law and if we abandon 
this check, they will have the absolute 
freedom to act without let or hindrance 
from this day forward. If we pass this 
act, we become accomplices to the fact 
and to the act of their mismanagement 
of our public credit. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. On the question of 
what the Secretary of the Treasury pro- 
posed and what he actually received, I 
have here a statement from one of the 
most popular financial reports that goes 
out of Washington each week. I shall 
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put the whole report or at least all of it 
that is opportune and timely in my 
statement following the gentleman, but 
I want to read this first paragraph only. 
It says: 

Secretary Robert B. Anderson does not 
want to come right out and say so, but the 
Treasury won a smashing victory this week 
when the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee approved a compromise 4½ percent 
interest rate ceiling bill. The Secretary has 
some genuine reservations—some technical 
and some philosophical—but his main prob- 
lem is political. The one sure way to lose 
most of what he has won is to tell the world 
that the Ways and Means Committee has 
approved a jim-dandy bill that solves the 
Treasury’s debt management problems. This 
is all the encouragement the bill’s opponents 
need to begin a vigorous attempt to wreck 
the Ways and Means bill. 


In other words, not only does this re- 
porting service report that Secretary 
Anderson received from the Ways and 
Means Committee everything that he 
wants, but other reporting services make 
the same kind of report. I think they 
are justified in it after reading the pro- 
visions of this bill. One part of it re- 
minds me of the loanshark method of 
doing business, where you sign up for a 
thousand dollars and get back $900, pay- 
able in a short length of time. This is 
not that way, but you put in $900 and 
get $1,000 in Government securities back. 
This is the loanshark method in reverse. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DOOLEY. I am wondering how 
in face of the gentleman’s statement the 
distinguished gentleman can explain the 
fact that we are enjoying the greatest 
prosperity in our history and also the 
highest employment level in our history. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. When 
you take the last comment first, the 
total number of employed may be great- 
er than in bygone periods, but the rate 
of unemployment is that normally as- 
sociated with depression. Because we 
have a normal increase in population, 
and new efficiencies, we naturally expect 
a growth in the economy of almost 4 
percent per year. We have not had 4 
percent growth per year. While I could 
agree with the gentleman that we are 
enjoying a higher growth than in any 
prior year, the nub of my argument is 
that had the management of the policies 
been better—and this has been docu- 
mented by the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee—we would be enjoying a far higher 
gross national income. The difference 
in where we are today and where we 
would have been had we maintained a 
healthy growth during the past 6 or 8 
years, would be enough difference to 
equal our entire military budget. This 
is the question: Have we been making 
the kind of progress that a healthy econ- 
omy could have made in face of the 
situation that faced America? We are 
in competition with many economies 
which are showing a greater growth. We 
ought to be doing better than we are, 
and we will be judged not by whether 
we are better than we were a year ago 
but do we show the capacity to achieve 
the goals which we would like with free- 
dom. If we fail, freedom fails. 
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Mr, DOOLEY. You mentioned our 
economic growth, I would like to read 
from an article bearing on that question: 


1. TO MAINTAIN ADEQUATE ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The adequacy of our economic growth in 
comparison with that of other nations, espe- 
cially Communist nations, has become a 
matter of growing discussion and concern. 
Economic growth has become almost as im- 
portant during the last 5 years as military 
security, for it appears probable that the 
contest between the Communist and cap- 
italist nations is to be an economic and not 
a military contest. It would also be a vital 
factor for success in a military contest. 

Since the great American experiment in 
economic freedom began 15 generations ago, 
the United States has had unmatched eco- 
nomic growth. This unprecedented experi- 
ment gave us the highest standard of living 
ever achieved, 

At the end of World War II the United 
States was the most powerful and pros- 
perous nation in the world. We were leading 
a group of nations whose productive capacity 
and economic and financial resources had 
been seriously damaged. They were depend- 
ent upon us for financial aid—which we gave 
to them to the extent of more than 660 
billion. 

Since then, our economic growth has con- 
tinued, but many nations which we aided 
have grown economically faster than we 
have. Industrial production in Western Eu- 
rope has about tripled, and has increased 
even more in Japan, West Germany, and in 
the Soviet Union, while in the United States 
it has not quite doubled. 

Since 1952, according to data of the United 
Nations and the U.S. Government, published 
by Prentice-Hall, the average annual gain in 
production of the Soviet Union was 15 per- 
cent, of Red China was 27 percent, of the 
free world nations as a group was 7.8 per- 
cent, while that of the United States was 
under 5 percent. 

These percentage figures do not indicate 
comparable volume of output for the various 
countries. The percentage increases for all 
of the nations mentioned except the United 
States were from abnormally low bases, 
largely the result of a war which had de- 
stroyed much of their productive equipment, 

We have been told by Allen Dulles, Chief 
of our Intelligence Service, that “the Soviet 
Union is now increasing its production at a 
rate about twice that of ours.” 

Eleven economists at a conference board 
conference last fall agreed that our “rate 
of econonomic growth has slowed to the 
point where it trails that of most major 
nations, and that * * * its per capita out- 
put had risen little in the last 5 years.” 

U.S. News & World Report quoted “an 
important U.S. official” as having said: 
“Something must be wrong somewhere when 
a nation of peasants * * * can emerge 
from a highly destructive war and within 
15 years gain the strength to challenge the 
great modern powers of the world. It shows 
what a nation can do when willing to work, 
to accept discipline and the lack of creature 
comforts. What will happen within another 
15 years if the present trend continues is 
something to worry about.” 

These comments suggest the fundamental 
requirement for correcting this situation, 
We must take off the brakes which are re- 
tarding our productivity. We must work 
cooperatively to increase our industrial 
efficiency. Individuals and economic groups 
must accept and share personal responsi- 
bility for national welfare and for the sta- 
bility of our dollar. We must demonstrate 
to the world that no economic system can 
surpass in its accomplishments the free 
enterprise economic system of the free 
world, of which we are a part. 

The 1960's can be a period of great eco- 
nomic expansion and prosperity for the 
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United States. We have the necessary pro- 
ductive potential and the material, financial 
and human resources. We must use them 
effectively. Rapid economic growth can be 
accomplished only through an expansion 
and modernization of our capital goods, and 
their efficient use. 

One essential will be maintenance of 
sound international financial conditions by 
which we avoid a serious balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, 


2. THE BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


The United States had trade deficits every 
year, except 1957, for the past 10 years. They 
totaled $17 billion, We spent that much 
more abroad than other countries spent in 
the United States. Until 1958, the deficits 
averaged about $1.3 billion yearly. This was 
a healthy situation for the free world and 
for us, as it enabled the rest of the world, 
and especially Western Europe, to rebulld its 
foreign exchange reserves of gold and dollars. 
Our dollar, exchangeable for gold under 
certain conditions, became the keystone of 
international stability. 

In 1958, our trade deficit increased to $3.42 
billion. The major trouble that year and in 
1959 was that our balance of foreign trade 
shrunk while our foreign financial commit- 
ments remained almost as high as before. 
Our export surplus declined from $6 billion 
in 1957 to $3.5 billion in 1958. This surplus 
was more than offset by the $7.5 billion 
which we sent abroad in Government grants 
and loans and military assistance and in pri- 
vate investment. To cover the 1958 trade 
deficit, we paid $2.29 billion in gold and $1.13 
billion in dollars. This loss of gold was the 
largest we ever had in 1 year. There was a 
further decline of $1.075 billion in 1959. The 
10-year decline was $5.05 billion, or 20 per- 
cent. Yet, our present gold supply ($19.51 
billion) is about half the total gold stock of 
the free world. 

We lost gold to other countries because our 
payments to them exceeded their payments 
to us, Since our dollars are convertible into 
gold under certain conditions, they are freely 
accepted in international settlements. A 
portion of such payments is then used to buy 
gold from the U.S. Treasury. The important 
reason for the size of the outflow of our gold 
was distrust of the future buying power of 
our money, created by our inflationary poli- 
cies. The particular cause of the outflow 
over the past 8 years was the rapid increase 
in the U.S. Government’s transfers and pay- 
ments abroad—up from $4.7 billion in 1950 
to $8.4 billion in 1958. 

We could reduce such transfers to the 
important nations of Western Europe with- 
out adverse effects, Mr. Bernstein, a recog- 
nized authority in international trade and 
finance, has said. 

That portion of our payments not used to 
buy gold from us represents a potential 
claim against our gold supply. Frank A. 
Southard, Jr., U.S. Executive Director, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, said at a recent 
conference board meeting: Foreigners (ex- 
cluding international institutions) have 
large holdings of U.S. dollars (in deposits, 
short-term securities and U.S. Government 
bonds and notes) currently amounting to 
about $18 billion, of which something more 
than one-half are officially held. Willing- 
ness of foreigners to hold dollars, as against 
gold, must depend in a large part on their 
confidence in the dollar.” Under Secretary 
of the Treasury Julian Baird has said: “Any 
loss of confidence in our fidelity to sound 
monetary principles can cause our foreign 
short-term creditors to shift their balances, 
with resulting strain on our gold reserves. 
This need not happen, and we do not expect 
that it will.” It appears to many outstand- 
ing authorities that it is happening. 

Our Government is required by law to 
hold about $12 billion in gold as cover for 
present Federal Reserve notes and deposits, 
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Probably the amount of the reserve could be 
moderately reduced without serious results. 

The sum of tial claims exceeds our 
present gold stock, but this is not neces- 
sarily a dangerous situation. Danger would 
arise if distrust abroad of our financial pol- 
icies should continue to increase, 

Many proposals for safeguarding our gold 
supply have been made, such as: 

1. To raise the price we will pay for gold, 
thus devaluing our money; 

2. To reduce our foreign aid programs 
and/or our defense expenditures abroad; 

3. To raise our tariff rates and to tighten 
and expand our quota restrictions; 

4. To restrict private investment abroad; 

5. To limit payment of gold against for- 
eign dollar demands. 

Ultimately, we might be forced to adopt 
some of these policies. 

A fundamental requirement for maintain- 
ing a sound balance in our international pay- 
ments is to keep our dollar as good as gold 
by checking inflation. This will require bal- 
ancing and producing surpluses in our Fed- 
eral budgets, checking the cost-price spiral, 
and avoiding other inflationary influences. 

Another requirement is to expand our ex- 
ports relative to imports. We must avoid be- 
coming, as Lord Keynes predicted, a “high- 
cost, high-living country,” which would 
allow other nations to get competitive ad- 
vantages over us in the production and sale 
of our products. 

We will suggest the essentials for accom- 
plishing this objective later. 

We should persuade Western Europe to 
shoulder a larger share of the burden of eco- 
nomic and military aid, and to remove quota 
restrictions and unjustified tariff rates on our 
exports. 

Some of the restrictions were justified by 
conditions created by World War II, but few 
are now justified. 

John J. McCloy, chairman of the board, 
Chase-Manhattan Bank, said in a recent 
speech: “It would not be too much to ask 
in these circumstances, that Western Europe 
take over the financing of part of the local 
expenditures the United States incurs in 
maintaining Military Establishments within 
the European area.” 

If such requests for correction of unjus- 
tified conditions are not complied with, we 
may have to do some of the things that other 
nations have been forced to do in the postwar 
years, such as limiting investments of our 
capital abroad; imposing additional import 
quotas; limiting tourist expenditures; forc- 
ing buy-American goods” upon recipients of 
our foreign aid grants, as has been suggested 
by Prof. O. Glenn Saxon, of Yale University. 

Professor Saxon has also suggested “a re- 
turn by the United States to full domestic 
convertibility of our dollar into gold on de- 
mand of any holder,” which he said would 
be an assurance to all foreign dollar holders 
of the intention of the U.S. Government to 
maintain the integrity of its money * * * 
and put an end to the inflation that has 
plagued the Nation since 1939.” (U.S, News 
& World Report, Jan. 4, 1960.) 

Desirable as such a course would be, pres- 
ent conditions make it impossible. 


3. TO MAINTAIN OUR COMPETITIVE ABILITY 


This is a fundamental requirement for 
balancing our international payments and 
safeguarding our economic progress. To ac- 
complish it, it is essential that our prices, 
our services and our credit terms be compet- 
itive. 

We must give every possible incentive to 
our manufacturers to modernize their plants 
and equipment in the United States. 

We must maintain flexibility in our wages, 
and increase the efficiency of our efforts and 
methods, and eliminate avoidable wastes. 

Per Jacobsson, an outstanding monetary 
authority, in a recent lecture called atten- 
tion to the fact that in the 1957-58 recession 
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there was decline in U.S. costs and prices 
and said: “In the future, greater attention 
must be d to cost and price adjustments 


so that there would be less need to rely on 
e credit expansion as a means of miti- 
gating a business recession; for only in that 


lacks discipline, which shuns hard honest 
work, which looks for the easy way out 
through government largesse—is a nation 
that is heading for trouble, no matter how 
great its initial power. Certainly the United 
States is no exception. It is more essential 
than ever that we avoid the easy path of 
inflation; that we hold our costs, our Gov- 
ernment budgets, and our prices under effec- 
tive control.” 

We will make some comments on these 
essentials in next month’s issue. Also, on 
the problem for us that is involved in the 
developing common markets of Western 
Europe. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. My con- 
cern is like the gentleman’s—that we 
demonstrate that a free economy can 
enjoy a satisfactory rate of economic 
growth. The whole debate between us 
is whether our rate has been satisfac- 
tory in terms of the rate of the unem- 
ployment that we now have. 

This is an issue which is worthy of 
more time than I have left. 

What can be done? What should be 
done? 

The Federal Reserve must abandon its 
policy of dealing in the short-term mar- 
ket and deal with the whole range of 
Treasury securities. First, as it stands 
now, it has been reducing its portfolio 
of long-terms and actually also reducing 
its portfolio of short terms. The Fed- 
eral Reserve shows more concern for 
increasing the profits and earnings and 
assets of the banks than it does concern 
for the taxpayer or the Treasury. Sec- 
ondly, the Federal Reserve should build 
up its long-term portfolio. 

Thirdly, it should provide for the an- 
nual expansion of the money supply that 
a growing economy needs based upon 
open market operations rather than on 
lowering reserve requirements. If it 
were to do so it would be providing a 
portion of the market needed to help 
bring the interest rates back down to a 
more realistic rate level. This would 
have the effect of lowering interest rates 
over a period of time. 

Let them use open market operations 
to buy Government securities instead of 
lowering bank reserve requirements. 
The interest earnings which the Federal 
Reserve receives on its holdings of Gov- 
ernment bonds come back into the 
Treasury, at least to the extent of 90 
percent of this amount, and, therefore, 
the taxpayer would get a break to at 
least a portion of the interest on the 
money which he has allowed the banks 
to create; and this becomes a substan- 
tial amount over the years at an interest 
rate of even 3 percent a year on a 145- 
billion money supply base. 

Now, the Federal Reserve, it seems to 
me, together with other monetary au- 
thorities, should regulate the tremen- 
dous inflationary consumer credit. If 
they would use shorter terms on such 
credit, they could hold the volume of 
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such credit within reasonable limits. I 
sincerely fear the consequences of the 
easy credit policies now being pursued 
by the business world. We are in a fly 
now, pay later; drink now, pay later; 
sleep now, pay later, credit boom. We 
are using credit not to buy assets but for 
immediate consumption. There is no se- 
curity behind the loan except the in- 
come of the borrower, and, as I say, we 
have increased the amount at a phenom- 
enal rate in the past year. This is very 
reminiscent of what we did in 1955. I 
fear we will be bringing on a new reces- 
sion as the borrowers finally realize they 
have to pay, resulting in much unem- 
ployment again. The tragedy is, be- 
cause we have already given him easy 
credit terms, we will not have consumer 
credit as a device to fight the next re- 
cession. 

It seems to me a more prudent course 
now would be in order, and I would think 
the Federal Reserve, under this adminis- 
tration, would be more prudent, not less 
prudent. 

Finally, it seems to me that the 
Federal Reserve might very well discuss 
these questions of policy, The word 
“policy” used to have a real meaning. 
If the Federal Reserve would let it be 
known that it would look with a jaun- 
diced eye on the careless use of credit, 
you would find the banks and the busi- 
ness world taking a second look at the 
ease with which credit is being extend- 
ed. This is a wanton waste, it seems to 
me, and we are buying trouble for the 
future. 

Now, turning to Treasury policy. The 
Treasury could end the practice of get- 
ting its advice from organized buyers of 
its bonds, because the organized buyers 
of its bonds are going to give advice 
which even if they have the best of 
intentions is likely to be a self-interest 
advice. I would not consult with the 
attorney for my adversary in a lawsuit 
with respect to what policy I should fol- 
low. I would get independent counsel on 
my side rather than go to the fellow who 
is on the other side of the table. That 
applies not only in a lawsuit but in a 
business transaction. I would negotiate 
with him as though he was on the other 
side of the table rather than on my side 
of the table. The Treasury ought to en- 
courage greater use of the long powers it 
now has with respect to series E and H 
bonds. We gave them the power to go 
to 4% percent. They have only gone to 
3%. They have not raised the interest 
in the early years by endeavoring to 
make this package palatable or attrac- 
tive to would-be investors. I think a 
good many more hundreds of millions, 
if not billions, of savings bonds might be 
sold within the powers Congress has 
already granted, and the Treasury would 
be getting its job done. 

I strongly believe the Treasury should 
use callable-after-5-year bonds. After 
the Civil War we made the mistake of 
locking in a substantial portion of the 
publie debt at high interest in the belief 
the interest rates would not come down. 
When they came down we found our- 
selves unable to refinance satisfactorily. 
We ought not to repeat that experience. 
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We ought to have a more effective fis- 
cal policy. We ought to raise more in 
taxes, we ought to close the loopholes, we 
ought to use a larger portion of taxes to 
pay for public improvements. I have, 
heretofore, recommended this afternoon 
that we use tax moneys to build schools, 
This is no time to borrow money for 
schools when we can raise it by taxes 
through the Federal purse. I think a 
matching and pay-as-you-go program 
would be to the taxpayers’ advantage. 
More money would be used to buy schools 
and we would take the heat off the long- 
term money market. 

I would say with respect to the mort- 
gage market that as we push the interest 
rates down we may expect the adminis- 
tration, in order to hold the total volume 
of demand for housing within reasonable 
limits, to shorten the amortization pe- 
riods, especially on high priced houses, 
There is no reason to believe that we 
could not serve the country better by 
having our debts paid more rapidly. As 
debts are paid more quickly we are accel- 
erating savings, we are increasing the 
amount of money which would be avail- 
able to reloan by the lender if we have 
the loans paid off quickly. 

At lower interest rates this could be 
done without any impairment of the ca- 
pacity of the buyer to pay for the house. 
He could make the same monthly pay- 
ment at the same interest rate and pay 
for the house that much more quickly 
and save himself that money. The power 
we have over the long-term interest 
rates is the last power we have. We 
certainly ought not to give it up. 

I would note that the Secretary is in- 
consistent in the case which he has made. 
At one time he argues that the Treasury 
action in the short-term market is re- 
sponsible for the high interest rates and 
with the small shift out—he expects to 
use $5 billion—he says we would reduce 
the short-term interest rates. At other 
times he says that the Treasury is only 
a modest borrower and a few billion dol- 
lars is of little significance. It seems to 
me you cannot have it both ways, Either 
the Treasury is a factor or is not a factor. 
But the real impact is the monetary pol- 
icy of the Federal Reserve, and we ought 
not to ask the Secretary to act in place 
of the Federal Reserve in management of 
the country’s money supply. The ad- 
ministration has argued that they need 
to shift out of the short-term market 
because this competes with the small 
businessman, the merchant and the 
farmer, but at the same time the Secre- 
tary, arguing for the administration, 
says he would not want a heavy shift to 
long-terms, because this would take up 
savings needed to keep our economy go- 
ing forward. Now, again, you cannot 
have it both ways. It seems to me that 
the Treasury has to take one position 
and stick with it and not take both po- 
sitions and leave us in the position that 
we cannot answer, because either way we 
want to go they appear to go the other 
way. 

I wish we had time today to go into the 
balance of payments question. I think 
the foreign holders are still interested in 
returns. They will invest their hold- 
ings where they can get the highest re- 
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turn. But, it is not incumbent upon us 
to pay fabulously high interest rates be- 
cause we are afraid that otherwise they 
might try to redeem their holdings in 
dollars. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Colorado has 
expired. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to add just a few 
words to what I have already said. The 
present bill distresses me not only be- 
cause it abandons the 4½-percent ceil- 
ing; it disturbs me even more because 
it has no new ceiling, 5 percent, 6 per- 
cent, 7 percent, or any other percent. 
The fact of its abandonment almost 
guarantees, if the Congress approves, 
that the holders of existing securities 
will have the value of those securities 
fall sharply, even as the past increases 
in interest rates have caused the value 
of those securities to fall sharply. Now, 
a point little understood by the public 
is that the banks get a special tax break 
so that this loss is not as great as it 
appears. They sell the long-terms then 
at the loss. They treat the loss as an 
operating loss and pay no income tax 
because they can offset these losses. 
They turn around and invest in some 
other long-term securities, also bought 
below par, and the appreciation of those 
bonds when they are redeemed at par 
then becomes a capital gain and the 
banks, in place of paying regular taxes 
on the interest earned, in fact end up 
by only paying a capital gains tax. So, 
we are, without realizing it, giving the 
banks a separate little “out” from part of 
the impact. Other holders may not have 
the same “out.” There is no time limit 
on the authority conveyed in this bill. 
We have given the power to control the 
maximum rate of interest away from this 
day forward without further let or hin- 
drance. No other Secretary will ever 
have to come back in again to deal with 
the Congress. We might just as well 
have repealed the basic statute as to 
pass the bill which is being reported 
today. 

And may I say in closing that never 
in the history of the United States of 
America has any Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or any President had so blanket a 
grant of authority as this bill provides. 
I do not see how I in good conscience 
can vote for this bill or any part of this 
bill now or any day in the future. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. JOHNSON] who in my opinion 
is one of the most learned economists 
in the House; who has a long record of 
accomplishment in teaching in the field 
of economics. And certainly I wish that 
a Members could be here to hear his 
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I want to commend, too, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] who has 
through the years fought this battle to 
try and keep the money powers and the 
money benefits of this Nation in the 
hands of the people. 

We have had from the gentleman from 
Colorado a very learned discussion. This 
argument, of necessity, is technical in 
nature. I will attempt to rephrase the 
issues involved from the viewpoint of 
one who is not a professional economist. 

First, does this bill repeal the current 
ceiling? I think the gentleman from 
Colorado has disposed of that issue very 
clearly and very plainly. Of course, it 
does. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
as a matter of fact, has agreed that they 
can do just about what they want under 
this bill. The press has already pro- 
claimed the fact that this bill in effect 
lifts the interest ceiling. My contention 
is that thebill repeals the ceiling not once 
but twice; first, by allowing unlimited 
use of the discount approach on refi- 
nancing, to pay any interest rate, and 
once again by openly authorizing the 
President to ignore the ceiling on almost 
$6 billion of new bonds every year. This, 
in my opinion, is more than the long- 
term bond market is likely to absorb in 
any one year in a normal situation. 

Secondly, why should the ceiling be 
retained? Since World War II Congress 
has retained only this part of its tradi- 
tional and constitutional authority over 
the management of the debt; that is, 
the interest ceiling. To repeal it would 
be an abnegation of our last instrument 
of control in this regard. It would be a 
complete and final capitulation to the 
executive branch in a field that is vital 
to national policy and a field in which 
Congress must retain its voice. It would 
be, as the Joint Economic Committee has 
said, in effect to “disarm ourselves uni- 
laterally in a fleld over which we have 
both a constitutional and a legislative 
prerogative.” 

The whole purpose of the ceiling is to 
require the executive branch to manage 
the debt in a sound manner, particularly 
to require that long-term financing be 
carried out in periods of low interest 
rates and not in periods when the inter- 
est rates temporarily rise above the ceil- 
ing level. In other words, the interest 
rate ceiling was designed to meet just 
such a situation as now exists. And it 
is interesting to note that all during the 
past 7 years this administration has 
adoped policies that were designed to 
tighten money, to increase interest rates 
and to approach that ceiling. 

During the same time that they were 
adopting these policies they had an op- 
portunity to shift the national debt over 
into long-term bonds, and all of this 
time they have adopted the reverse 
policy. They have been shifting the na- 
tional debt from long-term holdings to 
short-term holdings. 

During these years the market yield 
of the taxable U.S. bond has gone from 
2.68 in 1952 up to 4.08 in 1959. In all 
of these years bonds were selling below 
the ceiling. In all of these years the 
Government could have and should 
have shifted its holdings into long terms 
if this argument is valid, the argument 
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it is using today in an effort to lift the 
ceiling, but instead this is what actually 
happened: In 1953 the percentage of 
long-term U.S. bonds outstanding of 10 
years or more maturity was 19.1 per- 
cent. This dropped by 1955 to 9.6 per- 
cent, by 1957 to 7 percent, and by 1959 
to 5.6 percent. In other words, they 
shifted the long-terms from a position 
of 19.1 percent of the debt when this 
administration assumed office to a posi- 
tion of 5.6 percent of the total outstand- 
ing today. 

In other words, during a period when 
they could have done what they are 
supposed to do, to fulfill the purpose of 
the ceiling, they have done the opposite. 
And now they ask us to endorse this 
failure by removing the ceiling at the 
very time when it is most needed. And 
they tell us that nothing else can be 
done. I will return to this point in a 
moment but I want to say now that an 
indication of a firm intention by the 
Treasury Department to operate within 
the limits of the ceiling, coupled with 
appropriate action by the Federal Re- 
serve System to strengthen the market 
in long-term Government bonds, would, 
in my opinion, do more to lower the cur- 
rent high rates on these bonds than lift- 
ing the ceiling and allowing the rates 
to continue their upward spiral un- 
hindered. 

Is it true we cannot secure proper 
action by the Federal Reserve System? 
We have heard this argument used over 
and over again. It is supposed to be some 
kind of body that is beyond reach of both 
the executive and the legislative branches 
of the Government. Those who assume 
that the Congress has no authority to 
direct the policies of the Federal Re- 
serve System obviously are asking us to 
throw up our hands and abdicate our 
constitutional and legislative duties in 
the field of monetary power. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The Constitution states 
that the President shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed. Does 
the gentleman not believe that respon- 
sibility applies to the President of the 
United States in the case of the Federal 
Reserve Act and in the administration 
of the Federal Reserve Act just the same 
as any other laws passed by the US. 
Congress? 

Mr. ULLMAN. It certainly should, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. According to that, can 
the gentleman understand—at least, I 
cannot understand—why the President 
would say that he considers the Federal 
Reserve independent, in other words, a 
sort of fourth branch of the Govern- 
ment? In saying that, I do not see how 
he can escape the criticism for not car- 
rying out a constitutional mandate. 

Mr. ULLMAN, I certainly agree with 
the gentleman. The fact is that the 
Federal Reserve Board is a creature of 
this Congress. We created the Federal 
Reserve System. We established the or- 
ganization of the Federal Reserve Board. 
We can and should require it to operate 
in the best interest of the Nation as a 
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whole and not just in the best interest of 
the commercial banks of this country. 

Unfortunately, over the years the 
membership has evolved to the present 
situation where the Federal Reserve 
Board is composed entirely of bankers. 
In any given instance, I am sure these 
bankers feel they are acting in the pub- 
lic interest, but unfortunately having 
been raised in the banking system, they 
have for years been working toward 
greater and greater profits and greater 
and greater power for the banking sys- 
tem. How, I ask, can they shield those 
feelings and shield those years of habit, 
practice and thought in their daily ac- 
tions on the Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. In 1913, before the act 
was actually passed, Mr. Glass, at that 
time chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House of 
Representatives went to see President 
Woodrow Wilson with a number of very 
prominent and very important bankers 
from New York. They posed the ques- 
tion about permitting bankers to be on 
the policymaking board. They objected 
to the proposed act because bankers 
would not be permitted to be on the 
policymaking board. Mr. Wilson turned 
to those gentlemen and asked them, 
“Which one of you gentlemen would ask 
me to place presidents of railroads on 
an Interstate Commerce Commission 
to fix railroad freight and passenger 
rates? Mr. Glass, in his book, said 
that that was the longest minute he 
ever experienced in his life. These 
gentlemen looked at one another and 
finally left. They could not answer that 
question. The Federal Reserve Act, as 
finally passed, did not permit bankers 
to be on this important Board to fix 
interest rates and to determine the sup- 
ply of money. It was only in the depths 
of the worst depression that this coun- 
try ever suffered, in 1933 and 1935, when 
the Congress was not looking and when 
the Congress was willing to vote for any- 
thing that would help to bring us out 
of that awful depression that—and I 
would not say this slipped into the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act because it was done in 
broad daylight and the Members of the 
Congress should have seen it and should 
have warned the country—but neverthe- 
less it was put in there, that a new 
superbody was created of 12 members, 
the Open Market Committee. They 
have more power than this Congress 
over monetary matters on bonds and 
interest rates and things like that. Of 
those 12, 5 are selected by represen- 
tatives of the private commercial banks 
and 7 are the public members. With 
that mixed Board, naturally, you are 
going to find the interest of the com- 
mercial bankers mighty well served. In 
fact, I cannot think of a time in the last 
several years when a question has been 
before the Open Market Committee 
which could have been resolved either 
way—either in the peoples’ interest or 
in favor of high interest for the com- 
mercial banks—that they did not in 
every instance take the side of high in- 
terest rates and the commercial banks 
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when they had plenty of reasons to take 
the other side. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I would point out in 
this connection that back in 1951 long- 
term bonds constituted 21.5 percent of 
the Federal Reserve holdings. By late 
last year, this had been reduced to 5.7 
percent. The Federal Reserve Board, 
starting in 1953, has put into effect its 
“bills only” policy which meant, it says— 
to discontinue the purchase of long terms 
and to purchase short-term bills only. 

This is only one of the many moves on 
the part of the Federal Reserve Board 
since 1953, and on the part of this admin- 
istration through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to tighten money and to raise 
interest rates. 

It is necessary to lift the ceiling to 
bring down interest rates? On the one 
hand, we are told that long terms cannot 
be sold at the ceiling rate because it is 
too low. Then, we are told almost in the 
same breath if we offer to sell these bonds 
at a cheaper price—that is, with higher 
interest rates, the buyers will volunteer 
to buy them at higher prices—that is, 
with lower interest rates—an assumption 
which seems to me to be preposterous. 

The drive to repeal the ceiling is the 
logical and inevitable result of the whole 
tight money policy, and passage of this 
bill, in my opinion, would further it 
along. 

The best way to get these things 
changed is very simple and has been re- 
peatedly recommended by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee: Have the Federal Re- 
serve System reenter the long-term mar- 
ket which they have abandoned, and 
purchase long-term Government securi- 
ties. This would firm the market and 
bring about a lowering of the long-term 
interest rate, and it would be carried out 
within the proper framework of Govern- 
ment action through its own central 
bank mechanism. 

There are also many other altema- 
tives. I would just point out to you the 
finding of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee’s New report. On page 16 and there- 
after are laid out very clearly and suc- 
cinctly numerous policies that could and 
should be followed; and I would also re- 
fer to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Jounson] who so 
ably laid out a constructive policy of ac- 
tion that should be followed by this ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
poon will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
gentleman means the report of the Joint 
Economic Committee. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Yes; the report of the 
Joint Economic Committee, on the Jan- 
uary 1960, Economic Report of the Pres- 
ident. 

What will happen to school financing? 
I think this is a vital question. We 
touched on it a few moments ago in 
colloquy with the gentleman from Colo- 
rado. What will happen to school financ- 
ing, municipal financing, and other 
fields of public development if this bill 
pending now before the Rules Commit- 
tee becomes law? It is obvious that lift- 
ing the ceiling and allowing Government 
interest rates to continue their upward 
spiral will hurt and hurt badly all other 
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areas of financing, public, and private. 
Look at the interest rate on high-grade 
municipal bonds. They are tax-exempt 
securities as well as having the full faith 
and credit of the local government be- 
hind them. ‘Their interest rates have 
more than doubled since 1951. 

Look at the increase on the cost of 
school financing. The interest cost of 
financing a $1 million school built in 
1952 was around $328,000. The interest 
cost of that same school being built now 
would amount to $628,000, nearly twice 
as much. To generalize, in the country 
as a whole, it has been estimated, on the 
basis of our rising costs for school con- 
struction, coupled with the amount of 
school construction that has taken 
place since 1952, that the cost of this 
hard money policy to American schools 
has been $675 million; and we may be 
sure that if this bill is passed that fig- 
ure will continue to grow. 

I think this is something that all of 
us who are facing the problem of action 
on this bill pending before us should bear 
in mind. How can we face the people 
of this Nation if we take action here that 
is going to surely and effectively raise the 
interest rates on long-term Federal 
bonds and will have the inevitable result 
of raising just as surely and just as 
effectively the interest rates on all of our 
other public expenditures, on our schools, 
in connection with our municipal financ- 
ing? That will have the same effect on 
our housing program? And then, carry- 
ing the issue even further, will have a 
similar effect on all the various methods 
of private financing in this country. 

If we take the action here of passing 
this bill we are going to have to face up 
to the consequences of going out and 
telling the people of this Nation that we 
share part of that responsibility for the 
result of these years of high interest 
rates and tight money policy, that we 
have had since 1952. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. T yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. I desire to invite the 
gentleman’s attention also to the fact 
that this is certainly a great burden on 
one of the finest institutions that we 
have in America today, the savings and 
loan companies. They can only make 
loans in actual money; they cannot 
create any money. They are in competi- 
tion with the commercial banks that 
create under the old gold certificate 
theory, about $8 for every $1 of reserves 
that they have—actual creation of the 
money just on the books of the banks 
and then that $1 reserve is not their 
money. 

It has been made available through 
the Federal Reserve System to the mem- 
ber banks, which constitute 85 percent 
of the banking business, without charge 
or cost of any kind whatsoever. So that 
is an unfair situation between the sav- 
ings and loan associations and the com- 
mercial banks. The commercial banks, 
I am sure, look with favor upon these 
high interest rates on 91-day debits, be- 
cause that causes people who are cus- 
tomers of their competitors, the savings 
and loan associations, to take their 
money out of the savings and loan asso- 
ciations and invest in the Government 
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bills, in the Treasury bills in other words. 
The commercial banks, I am sure, do not 
look with disfavor on that because it is 
hurting a competitor. But it is also 
hurting the country. 

I wish the gentleman would give con- 
sideration to advocating that the Fed- 
eral Reserve carry these short-term 
bills; in other words, 91 days or less 
ought to be carried with the Federal 
Reserve System as they have done in 
the past. This would eliminate that 
competition I was talking about. 

May I say further that I congratulate 
the gentleman on the very fine state- 
ment he has made. I commend him on 
his knowledge of the subject, as he has 
often displayed on the floor of the House 
and in statements he has put in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I thought so 
much of the fine statements the gentle- 
man has made that I sent some to all 
the Members this morning and earlier 
in the day I asked that they be made a 
part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of to- 
day. It will appear in the RECORD to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind words, 

My concern is for the people of this 
Nation. My concern is for the man who 
wants to build a home or legitimately 
wants to go out and buy some consumer 
goods or expand his business establish- 
ment or use any of the channels of credit 
available in this country in order to make 
this a better America. My concern is 
for the school systems of this country, 
because we are desperately behind in the 
fight to build schools. 

I ask you, How can we build schools 
when already we have reached the point 
where it is virtually beyond the capacity 
of the localities to carry the cost of their 
schools because of these rising interest 
rates? And, by the same token, how 
can the municipalities do the great 
amount of expansion that must be done? 
How can we go forward with public 
works? I would point to the other chan- 
nels of public credit, the REA, and the 
construction of public dams. If this in- 
terest rate goes up, immediately it 
creates a problem in all of these fields of 
financing. If we persist in going for- 
ward with this program, we are going 
to have to face one by one by one a chal- 
lenge and a request and a project from all 
of these different segments in our econ- 
omy. I say now is the time to draw a 
halt, now is the time to reverse these dis- 
astrous economic policies in the field of 
money. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
pate 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. DOOLEY. The gentleman from 
Oregon mentioned the dilatory effect 
of high interest rates on school construc- 
tion. Classroom construction is up all 
over the country, and within 3 years the 
optimum level might be reached. 

Speaking of aid to education, I know 
of no State which is asking for aid to 
education or for school construction pur- 
poses. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I get appeals all the 
time from educators all over the coun- 
try with respect to this problem of 
school classrooms and with respect to 
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the problem of the mushrooming of the 
population. I know from personal ex- 
perience within my own district that 
school bonds have been turned down 
time and time again. This is largely due 
to the fact that the taxpayers are pre- 
sented with the increased burden of in- 
terest rates in the cost of the schools. 

Take the item that I mentioned, the 
$1 million school. Well, now, what has 
happened between 1952 and 1960 is that 
that million dollar school is paying an 
additional $300,000 in interest rates 
alone. I ask you how far down that road 
can you go until you completely bring 
to a standstill the construction of schools 
in this country? I have seen no sta- 
tistics, and I have had no evidence that 
we are anywhere near caught up on the 
program of school construction that we 
need if we are to keep apace with the 
desperate needs for education in this 
country. Quite the contrary. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, we have not 
been reading the same literature, I may 
say. I am trying to read both sides of 
the picture, the NEA and the other side 
that contradicts some of that testimony. 
The interest rate, for example, is only 
one of many factors. The level of in- 
come in most areas is up above what 
it was several years ago, and that factor 
cannot be isolated, as you have done. 

Mr. ULLMAN. You can take these 
economic statisties and read into them 
what you want to read into them. Iam 
concerned, when we are talking about 
prosperity, with the shift in the credit 
structure of this Nation, and I think this 
is a very vital part of any economic pic- 
ture. I note that total consumer debt 
has risen from $27.5 billion in 1952 to a 
level of $52.2 billion in 1959. This means 
that rising interest rates are affecting 
an increasing segment of our economy. 
I think the gentleman would agree that 
this is a very important and vital aspect 
of our economy that we too often ig- 
nore but that is fundamental to the fu- 
ture prosperity of our Nation. 

Mr. DOOLEY. I do agree that it is a 
very vital and important aspect of our 
economy. Speaking to William Mc- 
Chesney Martin some time ago I men- 
tioned some of the points you delineated, 
and he pointed out that if we keep a 
high level of income and a prosperous 
level of income, having in mind a man 
paying off his home, his farm, or his 
car, so long as he has the income to 
meet the obligation he has over his head, 
he is all right. If the loan is demanded 
all at once, he is bankrupt. So it is 
necessary to maintain a high level of 
prosperity so that these obligations can 
be met. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I cannot agree more. 
My criticism has largely been that we 
have not maintained an adequate eco- 
nomic growth. It has been a spotty 
economic growth, and we all must admit 
that the great expenditures that we make 
annually in the field of defense and in 
other fields of our public economy have 
contributed greatly to the expansion of 
that prosperity. 

Mr. DOOLEY. 
gentleman, 


I agree with the 
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Mr. ULLMAN. And they are neces- 
sary. It is necessary that we continue 
to go forward with those programs, but 
I cannot see that the economy is as rosy 
as a lot of people would like to have us 
believe. I think we have to go for- 
ward particularly in this field of money 
management and get on a sound basis 
or we will be carried off in a direction 
that will have repercussions that in my 
opinion are going to be most dangerous 
to the future prosperity of this Nation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to commend the gentle- 
man from Oregon for the fine statement 
he has made this afternoon. I com- 
mend it to the attention of the Mem- 
bers. 


A LEADING FINANCIAL ANALYST 
ANALYZES H.R. 10590 SAYING THAT 


HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I know 
the gentleman would be reluctant to read 
portions of a private, copyrighted report 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as I am. 

However, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
not subject to the restrictions of the copy- 
right laws, on the theory that Congress 
should have any and all information 
available on a subject which it is con- 
sidering. And there are times, I know 
the gentleman will agree, when Congress 
should have all available information. 
This is such a time. 

The gentleman, I know, is familiar 
with the weekly report titled “Reporting 
on Government,” published by G. Sumner 
Collins and edited by S. F. Porter. This 
weekly report is very highly regarded 
among Wall Street bankers, investors, 
and others who are willing to pay for the 
best and most reliable information and 
analyses on the trends and forecasts in 
Government securities, monetary pol- 
icies, and interest rates. 

I am inserting this entire report in the 
Recorp. It is as follows: 

REPORTING oN GOVERNMENTS—WEEKLY 
ANALYSIS AND FORECAST ON U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES, WASHINGTON MONETARY 
POLICIES, AND TRENDS IN INTEREST RATES 

WASHINGTON, February 26, 1960. 

Dear Sm: Secretary Robert B. Anderson 
doesn't want to come right out and say so 
but the Treasury won a smashing victory 
this week when the House Ways and Means 
Committee approved the compromise 414- 
percent interest rate ceiling bill. The Sec- 
retary has some genuine reservations—some 
technical and some philosophical—but his 
main problem is political. The one sure way 
to lose most of what he has won is to tell 
the world that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has approved a jim-dandy bill that 
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solves the Treasury’s debt management prob- 
lems. This is all the encouragement the 
bill’s opponents would need to begin a vig- 
a attempt to wreck the Ways and Means 


None of this is to suggest that showing 
some dissatisfaction with the bill assures its 
passage; for it doesn’t. It's just that sound- 
ing jubilant would probably guarantee its 
defeat. As it is, the fate of the measure 
still remains in doubt. The opponents are 
strong and capable. 

Present indications are that the measure 
will be approved by the House. Many Dem- 
ocrats are opposed but it is supported by the 
Democratic leadership in the person of 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN and he is expected to 
carry enough Democrats into the “aye” 
column on voting day to provide the needed 
margin of victory. The bill will be backed 
by an overwhelming majority of the Re- 
publican Members of the lower Chamber. 

The House is an unpredictable body and 
it often has amended bills beyond recogni- 
tion but the 4%4-percent compromise is ex- 
pected to escape unscathed. Ways and 
Means Committee Chairman WILBUR D. 
Mitts, Democrat of Arkansas, will ask the 
Rules Committee to send the bill to the 
floor under a procedure that bars amend- 
ment. The Rules Committee will act next 
week and it is considered certain that it will 
grant Representative Mus’ request. The 
closed rule procedure that he will seek is 
the technique that customarily is used to 
keep the House from amending tax and tariff 
bills during floor action. Final House action 
on the bill may come before the weekend. 
The leadership plans to call up the bill as 
soon as it clears the Rules Committee. 

The measure's prospects in the Senate still 
are very much in doubt. The strongest 
hostility to the administration request for 
repeal of the 414-percent ceiling has been in 
the Senate from the beginning and, if any- 
thing, there is greater antagonism now than 
there was when the administration first 
put forward its proposal last spring. Sen- 
ate Finance Committee Chairman Harry F. 
Byrrp, Democrat, Virginia, believes, however, 
that corrective action is necessary and he has 
promised to begin hearings promptly when 
the House completes action on the com- 
promise bill. But the speed with which the 
Finance Committee can act will be influenced 
by the civil rights debate. 

Four of the most outspoken critics of the 
administration proposal are among the 
Finance Committee members. They are 
Senators PauL H. DoucLas, Democrat, Illi- 
nois; CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, New 
Mexico; ALBERT Gore, Democrat, Tennessee; 
and Russet B. Lone, Democrat, Louisiana. 
Barring an unexpected change in attitude, 
they will wage a bitter battle within the 
committee to kill the compromise bill, and, 
failing that, to amend it so that it will be of 
little use to the Treasury. 5 

If the measure clears the Finance Com- 
mittee hurdles, it will face its next test on 
the Senate floor where the opponents will 
have a fresh opportunity to amend or kill 
the bill. Unlike the House, the bill will be 
open to amendments in the Senate and the 
opponents can use the device to rollcall 
votes to record the positions of the Members 
of the upper House. 

The current guess is that the Senate will 
approve a far more restrictive bill than the 
House—but the guess is that it will approve 
a bill. One likely compromise, in the view 
of some observers, is a bill that will give Mr. 
Anderson authority to conduct advance re- 
funding operations—merely that and noth- 
ing more. The final version of the bill, if 
a measure clears the Senate, then will have 
to be worked out by a conference committee 
representing the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Finance Committee. The conference 
group will be charged with reconciling the 
differing Senate and House versions and the 
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group’s compromise will have to be approved 
by the House and the Senate before it can 
go to the White House for President Eisen- 
hower’s signature. Prospects for some sort 
of favorable congressional action look better 
this week than they have at any time since 
the President first advanced his proposal. 
But it is far from certain that a bill will be 
enacted—and that it will be an effective bill 
if it does become law. 

But at the moment, the Treasury is trium- 
phant. And much of the hope for a work- 
able compromise stems from the thorough- 
ness of the Treasury’s victory in the Ways 
and Means Committee. If the committee 
and the House were to approve a highly re- 
strictive measure, there would be little 
chance of getting the more hostile Senate to 
endorse a workable measure. But a re- 
strictive Senate measure, it now appears, will 
be subject to compromise with a generous 
House bill and the ultimate legislation could 
be satisfactory. 

The Ways and Means Committee bill con- 
tains four main provisions. One removes the 
4%4-percent ceiling on special issues that are 
sold to the Government's trust funds such as 
the social security and veterans’ life insur- 
ance funds. Another would repeal the inter- 
est rate ceiling on savings bonds. This is a 
move that the President unsuccessfully urged 
in his original proposal and the committee 
action should not be interpreted as an in- 
dication that consideration currently is be- 
ing given to an increase in the savings bond 
rate above the current 3%4-percent return. 

The final two provisions are the two that 
are the most important to you. The bill 
clears the way for the advance refunding 
operations that the Treasury is eager to be- 
gin by authorizing unlimited advance re- 
funding offerings of new bonds. The 414- 
percent ceiling would be retained for advance 
refunding but the Treasury is to be explicitly 
authorized to pay a higher yield by issuing 
new bonds at a discount. And the bill 
would allow the Treasury to sell new bonds at 
any interest coupon that it chooses to pay. 
The President would have to find that the 
action was in the national interest and the 
amount of bonds sold in any one year would 
be limited to a maximum of 2 percent of 
the national debt. 

The committee plan is flexible and its flex- 
ibility is increased by a provision that allows 
the administration to carry over unused 
portions of its 2-percent bond authority for 
2 fiscal years. Authority that was unused 
at the end of that time would lapse. 

The only technical objection to the ad- 
vance refunding authority is the possibility 
that rates will climb so high in the future 
that authority to issue 414s at a discount 
will be inadequate and a higher coupon will 
become necessary. 

The 2-percent limitation on the sale of 
long bonds is distasteful to the Treasury on 
principle but, as a practical matter, almost 
certainly will allow it to sell all the bonds 
that it wants to sell—and more besides. The 
heaviest Treasury sales of bonds have been 
during recession and presumably rates will 
fall below 414 percent in a recession, a change 
that automatically would remove the 2-per- 
cent limitation. The 2-percent ceiling would 
allow the Treasury to sell $5.7 billion of 
bonds with a $285 billion public debt, There 
have been only 3 years since the end of World 
War It when the Treasury has sold more 
than $5.7 billion of bonds in a single 12- 
month span and all 3 were recession years. 

The Treasury sold $6.2 billion of bonds in 
calendar 1953. The total included $4.6 bil- 
lion of 5-to-10-year intermediates and $1.6 
billion of longs maturing in more than 10 
years. It followed through in 1954 with its 
biggest postwar year when it placed $21.7 
billion of intermediates. In 1958, it posted 
its second-best record when it issued $15.6 
billion of bonds including $128 billion of 
intermediates and $2.8 billion of longs. It 
sold no intermediates and no longs from 
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1946 to 1951 inclusive and it sold none in 
1956. It placed $5.1 billion of intermediates 
in 1952, $2.7 billion of longs in 1955, $1.3 
billion of longs in 1957, and $1.5 billion of 
longs in 1959—before the 414-percent ceiling 
made further offerings impossible. 

If the debt stays at $285 billion, the 2- 
percent limit would allow the to 
sell $5.7 billion of bonds in fiscal 1961. If 
the authority were not used, and the debt 
remained the same, it would be permitted 
to sell an additional $5.7 billion in fiscal 
1962 or a total of $11.4 billion. Again, if 
the authority were unused, the 2-year carry- 
over power would allow it to sell the $11.4 
billion in fiscal 1963 along with $5.7 billion 
chargeable to fiscal 1963—for a grand total 
in 1 year of $17.1 billion. 

What the Ways and Means Committee did 
not do is as significant as what it did do 
in gaging the dimensions of the Treasury's 
victory. You need but recall some of the 
so-called compromises that have been under 
discussion at various times in recent 
months—but that were not adopted by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

The committee did not accept suggestions 
that it replace the 4½-percent ceiling with 
a new but higher limit of 434 percent, or 
5 percent, or 51⁄4 percent. 

It did not grant the advance refunding 
and long bond sale authority for a limited 
time of 18 months, or 2 years, or 3 years. 

The committee did not content itself with 
modifying the 414-percent ceiling by replac- 
ing the exemption of under-5-year obliga- 
tions with a new exemption of under-10, or 
under-12, or under-15-year securities. 

The committee did not adopt a Reuss 
amendment that would have put the Fed- 
eral Reserve under obligation to purchase 
long-term securities. 

It did not attempt to retain the 414-per- 
cent ceiling by directing the Treasury to sell 
tax-exempt securities. 

It did not adopt any of the three debt 
management proposals that have been advo- 
cated by the Democratic majority of the Joint 
Economic Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Dovetas. Specifically, it did 
not direct the Treasury to adopt the auction 
procedure for the sale of obligations longer 
than 1 year. It did mot order the Treasury 
to make new issues of bonds callable. And 
it did not tell the Treasury that it is to sell 
longer securities only during a recession. 
The Democratic majority of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee said in its recent report 
that approval of the administration request 
for removal of the 414-percent ceiling should 
be made contingent upon Treasury accept- 
ance of these debt management changes. 
And a number of Democratic Senators have 
accepted the Joint Economic Committee 
view. Whether they will hold fast to their 
position when the compromise bill reaches 
the Senate, remains to be seen. But the 
Ways and Means Committee decided to have 
none of it. And the committee acted only 
after closely questioning Mr. Anderson about 
the Joint Economic Committee proposals 
behind closed doors. 

The Secretary made clear his distaste for 
extending the use of auctions and for selling 
callable bonds in lengthy letters to Repre- 
sentative THOMAS B. Curtis, Republican, of 
Missouri, and Senator PRESCOTT BUSH, Re- 
publican, of Connecticut. Suggestions that 
Mr. Anderson’s reluctance to auction longer 
securities—and his dissatisfaction with the 
price that 1-year obligations have been suc- 
tioned for—means that the Secretary is con- 
sidering an about-face in his 1-year auction 
policy are without foundation. He still con- 
siders the use of auctions for 1-year obliga- 
tions a desirable innovation and intends to 
press ahead with it. Similarly, press reports 
that the Treasury may begin to use a call- 
able provision in its bond sales are equally 
unfounded, True, Mr. Anderson started the 
reports himself by writing Senator BUSH 
that the Treasury is “seriously considering 
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the desirability of incorporating optional call 
features in new long-term bond issues (over 
10-year maturities).” But he repeated the 
objections to callable bonds that he has 
declared before. And Mr. Anderson and his 
debt management experts still believe that 
the objections are far more formidable than 
the advantages. 

The U.S. Government securities market is 
continuing to move within the trading range 
that it established this winter and is giving 
no sign of a breakout in either direction. 
We now are moving into the period of seas 
sonal tightness that customarily develops 
over the tax and dividend date. The Federal 
Reserve can be expected to offset some of the 
seasonal pressure but the pattern of recent 
developments indicates that yields will ad- 
vance over the tax date and then will lose at 
least part of the gain in the following weeks. 
The development of a powerful boom would, 
of course, prevent the post-tax-date decline. 

Yours very truly, 
S. F. PORTER, 
Washington Bureau. 


S. F. Porter, incidentally, who is the 
highly regarded financial analyst, writes 


a newspaper column under the name, 
Miss Sylvia Porter. 


CONGRESS TIGHT-MONEY AND 
HIGH-INTEREST POLICY RE- 
QUIRES WHOLE YEAR INCOME OF 
CALIFORNIA FAMILY TO PAY IN- 
CREASED INTEREST COST ON 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown, of California, has 
made one of the best statements I have 
heard concerning the effects of the tight- 
money and high-interest policy on the 
homebuilding industry and on the fam- 
ilies who are trying to buy homes. 

Speaking of what a rise of just 1 per- 
cent on a $15,000 FHA mortgage has 
meant to the average homeowner of Cali- 
fornia, Governor Brown put it this way: 
The average California family’s income 
for an entire year will go to pay the 
added interest cost. To use his own 
words, Governor Brown stated: 

In the past year the interest rate on a 
typical conventional home loan in Califor- 
nia has risen by 1 percent, and is generally 
at 7.2 percent. That doesn’t seem very much 
when expressed that way, but to the average 
California family it means more than a year’s 
pay added to the cost of a $15,000 30-year 
loan, 


This statement was made in the course 
of the Governor’s testimony recently 
before the Raines subcommittee—the 
Subcommittee on Housing—of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Specifically, the testimony was given on 
January 26, 1960, and appears com- 
mencing on page 118 of the printed 
hearings on the proposed Emergency 
Home Ownership Act. 

The Governor’s statement contains 
much other pertinent and timely infor- 
mation on the subject of high interest. 
Certainly he has given an alarming anal- 
ysis of the subject of how the high inter- 
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est rates cut down on economic activity, 
particularly in the business of build- 
ing homes and in the businesses which 
rise or decline along with changes in the 
volume of homebuilding. I might quote 
a few excerpts from pages 119 and 120 of 
the hearings as follows: 

The tight money, high interest policies of 
the Federal Government have had serious 
economic effects not only on home buyers 
but on the homebuilding industry, and this 
is an industry which has a major impact on 
our entire economy. 

Under conditions prevailing now, it is pre- 
dicted by authorities in the industry that 
housing starts will drop 200,000 from 1959, 
and I think it might be well to point out 
that this doesn’t mean merely 200,000 fewer 
jobs for our people; it means as many as 
500,000 loss of jobs in the State of California. 

I submit to you that these serious fluctu- 
ations are imposing tremendously burden- 
some high costs on the home buyer, and on 
the homebuilding industry. 

. . . . * 

Let me give you another example of the 
effects of these high interest rates in our own 
State. 

Applications filed for new home construc- 
tion with the San Francisco Federal Housing 
Administration office in December of 1959 
were 25 percent below the number filed in 
December of 1958, and this despite an in- 
crease in the population of 400,000. 

The true effects of that decline will not be 
felt until probably March or April, but at 
the same time there will be 5,500 fewer homes 
being prepared for occupancy by our people 
in that northern California area, than there 
were at the same time in 1958, and the 
same situation is comparable in southern 
California, and in the great Central Valley. 


Finally, I believe that it would be well 
to call attention to one other observation 
which the Governor made. It is this: 

In my opinion, our people have the right 
to expect positive action by their Govern- 
ment to assure the economic health of the 
Nation. They most certainly have a right 
to expect that Government, by its action, will 
not impede progress. 


How can anyone disagree with that 
proposition? ‘The people have a right to 
expect the Government to take actions 
which bolster the economic health of the 
Nation; they most certainly have a right 
to expect that the Government will not 
take actions which impede progress. 
Well, despite the everyday common sense 
of the observation, I must concede that 
quite a few of us disagree with it. Cer- 
tainly by our actions a great many Mem- 
bers of Congress have supported and are 
supporting the tight-money and high- 
interest policy, and there is no doubt that 
this policy impedes economic progress. 

There is no doubt that this policy is the 
main reason why we are “running tired” 
in the economic race with Russia. Even 
so, a great many Members of the House 
seem unwilling to change the tight- 
money and high-interest policy, and, in 
fact, support even higher interest each 
time there is an opportunity to do so. 

Many of the Members—the Demo- 
cratic Members  particularly—have 
spoken frequently about the administra- 
tion’s tight-money and high-interes' 
policy. Why do we call it the adminis- 
tration’s policy? Why not call it the 
Democratic Congress’ tight-money and 
high-interest policy? Certainly the 
Democratic Congress has supported this 
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policy. It has raised interest rates al- 
most beyond count during these past 7 
years. In fact, almost no request for an 
interest rate increase requiring congres- 
sional action has been refused. 

Why are interest rates so high? Sim- 
ply because it is a policy of the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve people, espe- 
cially the latter, to have interest rates 
high. Interest rates are not made in 
heaven; they are man made. Our 
monetary system is a social system, as it 
is in all countries. It is not under divine 
guidance. It is under the guidance and 
control of the Government. If setting 
up a monetary system is not the first and 
primary reason why governments are 
formed, it is at least one of the first and 
principal reasons, along with the desire 
to provide for the defense. But I need 
not labor the point. I believe that all 
the Members of Congress are aware, and 
certainly most of the American people 
are aware, that the level of interest rates 
prevailing in the so-called free mar- 
kets at any particular moment is a de- 
cision of Government. There is no other 
way that interest rates can be made. 
They cannot just happen; they have to 
be decided. And they have to be decided 
in our country by the Federal Reserve 
authorities, though to a certain extent 
the Treasury can influence interest rates 
either directly or influence the decisions 
of the Federal Reserve people. 

Now the question is, what happens to 
the year’s income of the average Califor- 
nia family which goes to pay increased 
charges ona home? Is the money saved 
or diverted to some purpose more im- 
portant to the average family than own- 
ing a home? No, the money is merely 
taken out of the income of the average 
family, put into bank profits and into in- 
creased incomes going to the families of 
great wealth. It is merely a diversion of 
income. It is, in short, a tax on the 
many to enrich the few. 

This is the question to keep in mind 
when we vote on H.R. 10590—a bill which 
in effect repeals the interest rate ceiling 
on long-term Government bonds. Do 
the people really have a right to expect 
the Federal Government not to take any 
action which impedes economic progress 
and takes income from the many to en- 
rich the few? The administration and 
the Federal Reserve are not the whole 
of the Federal Government. The Con- 
gress of the United States is also a part 
of the Federal Government, coequal, in 
theory—at least with the executive 
branch of the Government. 

When the Congress sits idly by, 
watching the Federal Reserve do things 
which take money from the great major- 
ity of the people for the special benefit 
of the few and does nothing to stop 
these actions, then I wonder if Congress 
is performing its duty in the way the 
people have a right to expect. 

Finally, after interest rates have been 
pushed to the full limit allowed by the 
law enacted to protect the people against 
the possibility of an overly greedy 
banker-controlled Government, and the 
Congress then legislates a clear and in- 
viting loophole in ceiling, I wonder if 
Congress is performing its duty in the 
way the people have a right to expect? 
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VERY SUCCESSFUL STAGING OF 
THE VIII WINTER OLYMPIC 
GAMES, SQUAW VALLEY, CALIF, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. JOHNSON] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, after 11 successful days, the 
International Winter Olympic Games 
held in Squaw Valley, Calif., which is 
within the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict I represent, came to a most suc- 


„cessful conclusion. 


The Congress of the United States 
played a key role in asking that the 
games come to the United States and to 
Squaw Valley. The United States spent 
$3,500,000 in construction of an ice arena 
and additional money for assignment of 
military equipment and personnel to the 
games. May I assure the Congress that 
this money was well spent. 

Not only did the United States receive 
worldwide attention for this, the great- 
est of winter sporting events, but also as 
2,000 people representing 32 nations 
gathered for a week and a half in an 
international community dedicated to 
sportsmanship the cause of world peace 
and understanding could not help but be 
furthered. 

The millions of people who witnessed 
the games either in person or through 
the media of television could not help 
but be moved by the spontaneous sports- 
manship and good feeling among the 
people of all nations. I note, for in- 
stance, in today’s Washington Post that 
Jack Riley, the West Point hockey coach 
who did such a wonderful job at the 
games, gave credit to the Russian team 
captain for an idea which helped the 
great American hockey team capture its 
first winter Olympic gold medal. This 
after the hard fought hockey game be- 
tween the United States and Russia. 
Even during the contest, which was one 
of the most vigorous of the games, the 
atmosphere of sportsmanship prevailed. 
The feeling of mutual admiration for ex- 
cellence in every field was witnessed as 
competitors congratulated their oppo- 
nents on their successes. 

Conditions were perfect throughout 
the entire competition period making 
this one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of winter Olympics. The set- 
ting was a natural amphitheater which 
displayed the natural beauty of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. This was 
perfected through the development of 
the excellent facilities, praised by par- 
ticipants and spectators alike. 

These facilities will not go to waste 
now the games are over. In the future 
they will be maintained by the State of 
California as a State park, an. ideal 
training site for future Olympic games 
and international competitions. 

Mr. Speaker may I also commend the 
valiant efforts of the United States par- 
ticipants in the winter Olympics. I 
have mentioned the hockey team under 
the able direction of Mr. Jack Riley, but 
I also would like to mention the other 
outstanding individuals. 

May I also acknowledge the wonder- 
ful contributions of the States of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada which provided 
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financial and moral support to this great 
venture. California contributed $9 mil- 
lion to this effort which will make its 
mark on world peace and the State of 
Nevada contributed from its resources a 
lesser, but important amount. 

Praise also should go to the military 
forces who prepared the excellent ski 
runs and other facilities, the Boy Scouts 
who served as messengers, the city and 
county officials and chamber of com- 
merce who contributed so much, the 
press, television and radio coverage of 
the games and all others who worked so 
diligently to achieve this notable success. 

Mr. Speaker, the success of the Eighth 
International Winter Olympic Games 
was spelled out skillfully by Mr. Bill 
Cassidy, publisher of the Auburn (Calif.) 
Journal. I make it a part of the RECORD: 


Words cannot describe the sheer magic, or 
perhaps it has been divine providence, which 
has been wrought at Squaw Valley. The 1960 
Olympic winter games, born in controversy 
and opened in a snow flurry, have far ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the proponents, 
the organizers and the athletes from 30 
nations. 

Perhaps divine providence stepped in when 
magic was unable to produce its miracle and 
opened the snow clouds for the brilliant sun 
at the exact moment of the opening of the 
games. Perhaps He has lent His brilliance 
to an otherwise brilliant spectacle in answer 
to the prayers of the people of Placer County. 

The magic has materialized in the short 
interval of 5 years, in the transformation of 
Squaw Valley from an idyllic pastoral scene 
in a remote mountain area to a sports area 
capable of providing for more than 50,000 
spectators. 

And, of course, additional magic has been 
added to the spectacle by that old master 
of pageantry, Walt Disney. 

But the magic started when Alec Cushing 
performed the feat which astounded the 
sports world by bringing the games to Squaw 
Valley in the first place. In accomplishing 
this feat he was assisted by the late Jim 
Dobbas of the Placer County Chamber of 
Commerce and by Congressman HAROLD T. 
“Brzz" JOHNSON, who, very appropriately, 
accepted the Olympic flag for the State of 
California during the opening ceremony. 

Following the appropriation of State funds 
for the games the California Olympic Com- 
mission was appointed to act for the State in 
all Olympic matters. 

In turn the International Olympic Com- 
mission and the U.S. Olympic Commission 
appointed the organizing committee to do 
the planning, build the facilities and stage 
the games. Nothing was left to magic as 
the hard work of planning, building, or- 
ganizing and staging took over with its 
endless detail. 

The details of building, planning for ath- 
lete transportation, housing and feeding; 
law enforcement; security; traffic control; 
spectator facilities; course planning, layout 
and construction; ice rinks; endless sched- 
ules; pageantry; parking and myriads of 
others have been concluded with a d 
of success that marks this 1960 Olympic 
winter games as truly outstanding. 

They have been outstanding for the enor- 
mous crowds which have been present in 
that they have been able to view each event 
merely by turning around. In other winter 
games spectators have traveled many miles 
to see a single event. In Squaw Valley by 
standing in a single spot you are afforded the 
amazing experience of watching slalom and 
downhill skiing, ski jumping and skating 
and by walking a few steps you can see the 
hockey players in action. 

The games have been outstanding from 
many aspects not the least of which has 
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been the work of the U.S. Navy Seabees in 
compacting the snow of the valley floor for 
use in parking more than 9,000 automobiles. 

They have been outstanding for the slalom 
and downhill courses, the quality of the ice 
in the rinks and the curving grace of the 
jumping hill. 

All of this has not been achieved without 
the usual amount of controversy and critical 
comment. At this point, the end of 6 days 
of competition, criticism of those who have 
criticized would not be in keeping with the 
spirit of the Olympic symbol. The rings 
which form the symbol represent the five 
continents of the earth and are linked to- 
gether to denote the sporting friendship of 


the peoples of the world, whatever their 


creed or country. The colors of the symbol 
were chosen because at least one of them 
appears in the flag of every nation. 

The people of Placer County, Calif., and 
the Nation owe a sincere vote of thanks to 
those responsible for the games and the 
tremendous success that they have been. 

Those who have not yet attended are 
urged to do so before they end Sunday. 


REEVALUATION OF NATO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
supported legislation on behalf of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
since it was first established in 1949. 

I believed in its original concept of 
uniting the military strength of the 
free nations of Europe. As the years 
passed by—11 of them now—I continued 
to support the original concept, but of 
late years I have done so with increasing 
concern. My concern was based pri- 
marily on the failure of the NATO na- 
tions to fulfill their solemn commit- 
ments to the group organization. At 
first the excuse was that the economic 
condition of the European nations was 
too poor to enable fulfillment of solemn 
pledges. This excuse many of us ac- 
cepted as reasonable in the austere 
period of World War II. However, as 
we saw the rapid and remarkable re- 
covery of Europe in the postwar period 
we began to wonder why the NATO 
commitments still remained unfilled. 
They are still unfulfilled in this year of 
1960. 

The next cause of concern was inde- 
pendent of the political concept of 
NATO. It was the rapidly changing mili- 
tary technology. The explosion of the 
first hydrogen bomb in 1952 and the 
rapid reduction in size and weight of the 
nuclear weapon during the next 8 years 
prepared the way for its mating to the 
intermediate range and the interconti- 
nental range ballistic missile systems of 
delivery. Many of us began to look at 
the original concept of military strength 
in NATO with a sincere attempt to 
evaluate the old concept with the new 
mass destruction weapons, which our 
scientific and mechanical ingenuity had 
devised. 

We asked ourselves questions. 

We remembered the fate of nations 
who depended upon obsolete defensive 
and offensive systems. 

We remembered the Maginot concrete 
underground trench system of France, 
which the German wermacht flew over 
while the German mechanized panzer 
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divisions made their end run through 
Belgium, north of the north end of the 
Maginot line. 

Could it be possible that the free na- 
tions were clinging stubbornly and per- 
haps blindly to an ideological Maginot 
line in their struggles to create an effec- 
tive military alliance on the East-West 
line in Europe? 

Did the failure to fulfill NATO com- 
mitments rest on lack of capacity or 
apathy? Was it perhaps based on a 
spreading fear of nuclear destruction 
through becoming the battlefield be- 
tween the great nuclear powers of the 
East and West? 

Was the opposition to the estab- 
lishment of nuclear missile launching 
bases on their soil caused by the logical 
fear that those same missile bases would 
provide the magnet target for the assault 
or the retaliation of enemy missiles? 

Was the spreading doubt of the man in 
the street and the representative in their 
respective parliaments cowardice, or was 
it based on the instinctive feeling and 
conviction that the thickly populated 
areas of Europe could not survive under 
the blast, heat, and radiation of megaton 
nuclear weapons? 

These are only a few of the questions 
which burden some of us, who have sup- 
ported NATO. 

We may have different answers in our 
own minds, based on our best judgment, 
but whatever our answers may be—we 
are left with the basic fact that NATO 
is not the military shield we planned in 
1949. 

NATO stands today as a monument of 
failure. It is not now nor will it be an 
effective military shield. 

NATO may still have psychological 
values. It may have certain values of 
morale for the free NATO nations. It 
may be necessary for us to perpetuate 
it for the purpose of maintaining free 
world unity. But, if this be so, let us 
look at the Organization with clear eyes. 
Let us not look with the eyes of a lover 
who can see no reality in that which he 
beholds. 

We should not lean upon a broken 
crutch which would fail us in our hour 
of peril. It would be better for us to ex- 
amine with clear and critical eyes the 
concepts of the past and the realities of 
the present. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission hith- 
erto granted I include as part of my re- 
marks a detailed study of NATO which 
appears in the March 1960 issue of 
Harper’s magazine, by the distinguished 
author, John Fischer. 

This article deserves the attention of 
every American citizen and particularly 
does it deserve the consideration of my 
colleagues in Congress, who have ap- 
propriated more than $31 billion for the 
support of NATO in the last 11 years, 

THE CORPSE ON HORSEBACK 
(By John Fischer) 

Eight hundred years ago a Moorish army 
besieged Valencia, For months the smaller 
Spanish garrison managed to beat off all as- 
saults, because it was led by a knight of awe- 
some reputation—Ruy Diaz de Bivar, known 
in legend as The Cid. 

At last he died of old age and battle fa- 
tigue. His appalled lieutenants could think 
of only one thing to do. They dressed his 
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body in armor, tied his sword in his right 
hand, and propped the corpse (by means of 
a cleverly concealed wicker framework) on 
the back of his warhorse. this 
mounted cadaver at the head of their col- 
umn, they charged out of the city gate in 
a last desperate counterattack. 

At first the Moors flinched back at the 
sight of the old champion. But soon both 
armies noticed that The Cid’s terrible sword 
hung in lifeless fingers. The Moors then 
turned with new boldness on the disheart- 
ened Spaniards, and Valencia fell. 

We are in much the same fix as the Valen- 
cians. For 10 years the West has withstood 
a siege, thinks largely to the ability of our 
military champion, the North Atlantic Trea- 
ty Organization, to impose on our enemy a 
fearful respect. Now NATO is dead. Many 
people have not yet noticed this fact, be- 
cause its armored figure still looks almost 
lifelike, and because the governments of 
the Western Alliance are trying hard to pre- 
tend that the corpse is as vigorous as ever. 

Yet anyone who looks sharply can see 
that NATO's sword rests in a hand which 
can no longer wield it. As a result, the Rus- 
sians are maneuvering with a new confi- 
dence, and panicky whispers are beginning 
to run through our own ranks. 

But the battle is not yet lost. We still 
have time, a little time, to face up to the 
fact that our old defender is gone, and to de- 
vise something to take the place of NATO’s 
propped-up shell. 

Some of the most thoughtful military men 
in this country and in Western Europe are 
reasonably hopeful that this can be done. 
Because their private views differ at many 
points from the official positions of their 
governments, they cannot be quoted. With- 
out violating any confidences, however, I can 
say that what follows is based on many 
hours of conversation with men whom I be- 
lieve to be well informed and in whose judg- 
ment I have confidence. If the conclusions 
are sober ones, they are not (to me, at least) 
altogether discouraging. 

Like the aging Ruy Diaz during the siege 
of Valencia, the military paladin of the West 
has always been more awe-inspiring in repu- 
tation than in fact. NATO was originally 
conceived as a tightly integrated force of 60 
divisions—7 of them American, the rest to 
be contributed by our allies from Turkey to 
Scandinavia, With its accompanying air and 
naval units, this was deemed to be the mini- 
mum needed to offset the 175 Soviet divisions 
drawn up beyond the Iron Curtain, plus the 
60 divisions of the Eastern European satel- 
lites. 

Actually NATO never reached anything 
like its planned strength. On paper it mus- 
ters 45 divisions—but only 21 of these are on 
the crucial front from the North Sea to the 
Mediterranean, many of them are unready 
for combat, and a truly unified command has 
never been achieved. The explanation is 
simple: most of the European nations did 
not deliver the troops they had promised. 

France alone had a plausible excuse; her 
armies were busy fighting colonial wars in 
Indochina and later in North Africa. The 
others had no excuse they could mention 
publicly, But for most of the last decade 
the private reasoning—in Bonn, Brussels, 
Co; , Rome, and many another capi- 
tal—ran like this: 

“NATO's real strength lies not in its land 
divisions, but in the American Strategic Air 
Command. What actually holds the Rus- 
sians back is their fear that if they invade us, 
America will blot out their cities with nu- 
clear bombs. 

“So why should we go to the trouble and 
expense of raising the armies we promised? 
We can safely let the United States carry the 
main burden of defending Europe. All we 
need to do is to make sure that she keeps 
a few divisions on soil—primarily 
as hostages, If these American soldiers are 
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lost in the first Soviet attack, then we can 
be certain that U.S. bombers will strike back. 
Meanwhile, we can drag our feet—making a 
token contribution of men and money just 
big enough to keep the Americans from 
quitting in disgust.” 

To us this may sound cynical; most Euro- 

pean politicians would have called it realism. 
After all they understood, better than 
American taxpayers possibly could, just how 
war weary their people were, how shaky their 
economies, how weak their governments. 
The strain of building new armies in the 
early years of the cold war might well have 
ripped apart the damaged fabric of their 
societies. And if they were less than frank 
with us—if they promised more than they 
could deliver, or had any intention of de- 
livering that should not have surprised us. 
Weak nations habitually try to make guile 
serve in place of power, in their dealings 
with both friends and enemies. Moreover, 
at the time, their calculations (however 
cynical) were accurate; their strategy 
worked—so long as the United States had a 
clear lead over the Soviets in both nuclear 
weapons and the means of delivering them 
on target. 
As the last decade drew to its close, how- 
ever, that lead dwindled—and then shifted, 
abruptly and dramatically, to the other side. 
For the Russians proved, by a whole series 
of demonstration shots into outer space, that 
they could destroy our cities just as easily as 
we could destroy theirs. Indeed, easler— 
since their missiles soar on engines twice as 
powerful as anything we have, and a lot more 
of them stand ready on combat launching 
pads. If they can hit the moon (as we, at 
this writing, cannot) who doubts that they 
could hit Chicago? 

So the line of argument in the privacy of 
European government officers began to shift, 
in accordance with the new situation, to 
something like this: 

“No matter what the State Department 
says, can we really count on the Americans 
any longer? Will they actually go to war 
with nuclear weapons in order to save Ber- 
lin—or, for that matter, Paris or Athens? 
That just doesn't sound rational. No nation 
governed by sane men is likely to commit 


1 Exceptions were the Turks and the 
Greeks. The latter assigned 5 divisions to 
NATO—as many as England—and the 12-di- 
vision Turkish contingent is actually the 
largest of any country’s. But they have 
been under more direct Soviet pressure than 
any other NATO members, and also have 
received relatively more U.S. military aid. 

2 Alarming as it is, the Russian lead in 
nuclear missiles is not quite catastrophic. 
The best estimates I can get indicate that 
until about 1963 they will be able to hit us 
harder than we can hit them—but still not 
hard enough to tempt them into starting a 
war. Unless they can count on knocking out 
virtually all of our strategic bombers and 
missiles in their first attack, we could still 
strike back hard enough to make the gamble 
unattractive. 

The number of missiles required for such 
a knockout blow varies from day to day— 
depending on the number of weapons we 
have ready to go, how widely they are dis- 
persed, and how well they are protected. To- 
day, for example, they might need 3 mis- 
siles to be sure of killing 1 of ours on 
the ground; a little later, when we complete 
hardened underground launching sites, they 
might need 10. These figures are merely 
illustrative. The actual calculations are ex- 
tremely complex, and are necessarily secret. 
An informed guess, however, is that at no 
time between 1960 and 1963—the period of 
the so-called missile gap—will the Russians 
have a big enough lead to be entirely cer- 
tain they could wipe out our retaliatory 
force. But our margin of safety is a narrow 
one. 
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suicide for the sake of a distant ally. And 
suicide is precisely what it would be, since 
the Americans themselves calculate that 
they would lose 40 percent of their popula- 
tion and 60 percent of their industry in the 
first hours of such a war. 

“We can't, therefore, expect the old de- 
terrent to keep the Russians out of Western 
Europe any longer—simply because the men 
in the Kremlin cannot believe (any more 
than we do) that it would be brought into 
action by anything less than a direct, un- 
AER ble threat to the United States it- 
se ae 

The terrible sword is still poised—but the 
hand which grasps it is now paralyzed. Or 
seems so, to the Europeans, so far as their 
own defense is concerned. 

During the last months of 1959 another 
set of facts sprang into view, inflaming still 
further the European doubts about the de- 
pendability of their American ally. 

Throughout the NATO decade the United 
States has depended heavily on oversea 
bases, Even today the bulk of our nuclear 
striking force is made up of medium-range 
bombers, operating from fields in Europe 
and North Africa, and of intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles (Thors and Jupiters) based 
on seven sites in England, Italy, and Tur- 
key. Because these bases were indispensable 
for our own safety, we had to be very pa- 
tient indeed with the countries where they 
were located. That is one reason why we 
could never insist too hard that the Euro- 
peans make good on their commitments to 
NATO, and why we poured such fantastic 
sums into the pockets of Spain’s corrupt 
Fascist dictatorship. We had no choice. 

But we soon will have. Toward the close 
of 1959, two technological developments in- 
dicated that we might not need those over- 
sea bases much longer. (1) After many 
failures, our missileers finally worked the 
bugs out of the Atlas, an intercontinental 
weapon which now looks as if it will operate 
dependably from launchers on our own soil, 
(2) Enough progress was made on the Po- 
laris weapons system to give some confidence 
that it may be ready for service within 2 
years. By 1963, therefore, America’s retalia- 
tory striking power should be based partly 
on our home grounds, and partly on sub- 
marines capable of firing nuclear-tipped 
missiles while under water (and thus al- 
most invulnerable to surprise attack). 

When that day comes, many Europeans 
suspect that we may become reluctant to put 
up with the vexations and expense of an al- 
liance which is no longer militarily essential 
to us. 

These vings are reasonable enough. 
For the truth is that from a strictly military 
viewpoint NATO is becoming more of a lia- 
bility than an asset to Europe and America 
alike. For the Europeans, it no longer pro- 
vides a sure, automatic defense, though it 
does threaten to embroil them in any quarrel 
that might arise between Russia and the 
United States. For America it offers little be- 
sides oversea bases, of rapidly 
value; while it costs us heavily in money and 
manpower, and keeps us constantly involved 
in dangerous arguments over such sore spots 
as Berlin. 

Like a slowly accumulating poison, these 
unspoken doubts on both sides have been 
weakening NATO ever since the first sputnik 
went into orbit. It would be impossible to 
pinpoint the date on which it died, but the 
first public admission of its death by a re- 
sponsible European official came on Novem- 
ber 23, 1959. On that day Gen. Jean-Etienne 
Valluy, the NATO commander for Central 
Europe, chided the European members for 
not fulfilling their commitments, and for 
what he called their moral disengagement. 

“If this continues,” he said, “General Nor- 
stad and I will be able to no longer hide the 
fact that we cannot fulfill our mission.” 
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It has continued, at a faster pace. Indeed, 
General de Gaulle—the strongest and most 
realistic, if also the most difficult, of Euro- 
pean statesmen—has been acting for some 
time as if NATO were already buried. He 
has pulled most of the Prench Navy out of 
the NATO command, forced NATO bombers 
out of their French bases, and rebuffed all 
pleas to set up unified NATO controls, even 
for an air-raid warning system. At the 
same time De Gaulle has put France’s re- 
sources under great strain in order to build, 
at the earliest possible moment, his own nu- 
clear weapons. 

This behavior has been dismissed by 
some commentators, as a sort of folie de 
grandeur; but it may be nothing of the 
sort. It can be interpreted with equal logic 
as the behavior of a man who believes NATO 
would be useless in a pinch, and who there- 
fore is determined to control his own forces 
and his own nuclear deterrent. 

Another sign of rigor mortis is the grow- 
ing popular revulsion in Europe against a 
strategy which relies solely on nuclear weap- 
ons. This reaction is often emotional rather 
than carefully reasoned but that makes it 
all the harder to answer. How do you argue 
with a woman who feels in her marrow that 
a defense which means mutual suicide is 
worse than no defense at all? 

A left wing English Labor Party politician 
recently put the case to me in these terms: 

“In a crisis, one of two things can hap- 
pen. Either you Americans will cave in, 
because you are afraid to touch off an 
atomic war; in that case the Russians win 
without a struggle. Or you will decide to 
fight; in that case, all of Western Europe 
will be destroyed along with most of the 
United States. 

“So maybe it would be wiser for the 
European countries—and perhaps even 
England as well—to pull out of the alliance 
and turn neutralist. Then we would at 
least have a chance of avoiding destruction 
in a fight between Russia and America. Yes, 
I realize that no single country could hold 
off the Russians by itself. The neutralist 
course might well result in our being oc- 
cupied by the Russians for a century—or 
two, or three. 

But dreadful as that might be, you have 
to admit, old boy, that it isn’t quite as bad 
as extermination.” 

So far as I can judge, this view is not yet 
held by anything like a majority in any 
European country. But it may be held 
tacitly by many people who are reluctant to 
express such unheroic sentiments out loud— 
and it does seem to be spreading. One 
variety is the ohne mich”—‘“without me“ 
attitude which is so widespread in Germany. 
(Its counterpart is the kind of “moral dis- 
engagement”—the shrugging lack of interest 
in public affairs—which is distressingly 
common among American young people.) 
You can hear the same state of mind pro- 
claimed in even more extreme terms at any 
of the antibomb meetings which are being 
held almost weekly in London. 

The main reasons for thinking so can be 
summarized very briefly: 

(1) Khrushchev has been talking to his 
own people about peace, disarmament, and 
rising living standards in a way which would 
make it extremely difficult for him to lead 
them abruptly into war. Even in a Com- 
munist country, public opinion has to be 
carefully prepared for such an adventure, 
and it can’t be whipped into a 180-degree 
turn overnight. 

(2) The cut in Soviet armed forces which 
he announced in January seems to be real. 
While we can’t be sure, in the absence of a 
system of international inspection, there are 
some clues which point that way. 

(3) After years of stalling, the Russians 
are at last giving some indications that they 
yen to negotiate seriously about disarma- 
ment, 
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None of this, of course, means that the 
Soviet leaders have abandoned their hopes 
of bringing the whole world eventually into 
the Communist system. It simply means 
that they have shifted to a new tactic which 
they deem safer and surer, if perhaps a 
little slower; that they plan to move, not by 
direct military conquest, but by economic 
penetration, subversion, and diplomatic pres- 
sure. Apparently they really believe that 
they will win, eventually, in that “peaceful 
competition” with the West which they talk 
so much about—and with some reason, in 
view of the rapid growth of their economy. 
Military intervention might still be used on 
occasion, against a weak neighbor, but at 
least for the immediate future it seems likely 
to be a subordinate tool in the kit-bag of 
Soviet policy. 

If this estimate proves accurate, what 
Western Europe will need is no longer a 
massive defense to beat off a massive in- 
vasion, but instead a new type of defense 
establishment designed to cope with the 
new Communist tactics. It would be essen- 
tially a constabulary—highly mobile and 
especially trained to handle subversion, 
local uprisings, border incidents, and the 
kind of probing attacks with which Com- 
munists habitually test the nerve and 
strength of their opponents. 

Such a force could be armed only with 
conventional weapons, since nuclear 
weapons (even of the small tactical variety) 
would be unnecessary for its mission. 

Recent changes within Western Europe— 
its astonishing economic recovery, the new- 
found stability of its governments, and the 
shrinking influence of local Communist 
parties—would seem to make this sort of de- 
fense force entirely practicable. If they 
make a serious try, the Europeans should 
have no great trouble in finding both the 
men and the money to keep it going in- 
definitely.“ 

A small American contingent—perhaps a 
division—might be assigned to the European 
constabulary as a token of our continuing 
sympathy and interest. But it should be 
fundamentally a European force, manned, 
financed, equipped, and led by the Euro- 
peans themselves. Nothing else would do so 
much to give our friends a sense of inde- 
pendence, self-respect, and responsibility for 
their own safety. And nothing less will 
eliminate the frictions and misunderstand- 


One of the most durable legends of the 
past decade is that the West could never 
hope to match the Communist hordes; and 
this supposed inferiority in manpower was a 
main justification for relying primarily on 
nuclear weapons. 

As General Maxwell Taylor pointed out in 
his recent book, “The Uncertain Trumpet,” 
this myth simply is not true. The tabula- 
tion cited on page 138 of that book shows 
that Western Europe alone now has more 
than 54 million fit males of military age— 
while the Soviet Union has only 41 million. 
(If you add in 17 million men from the 
European satellites—of doubtful loyalty— 
the Soviet total would be 58 million.) 

But what about the Chinese? In fact, 
they have only about 84 million fit males of 
military age, and it is most unlikely that any 
substantial number of them would ever be 
employed on a European front—partly be- 
cause it would be logistically difficult to 
move and supply them, partly because the 
last thing the Russians would want is a big 
Chinese army on their own soil. 

In any case, the whole Communist bloc— 
including Russia, China, and all their Euro- 
pean and Asian satellites—could muster only 
145 million men, as against a total of 156 for 
all the Western Powers and their Asian allies, 
So the disparity in forces actually under arms 
has not been due to any lack of manpower 
on our side, but merely to an unwillingness 
to use what we've got. 
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ings which are inevitable so long as the 
United States carries the main burden of 
patrolling the European frontier.‘ 

But the United States will still have to 
carry the main burden of counterbalancing 
the Soviet nuclear weapons. This entails a 
costly, constantly evolving system of Polaris 
submarines, antimissile warning networks, 
and intercontinental missiles in dispersed, 
“hardened,” and eventually mobile sites. 
(For instance, the solid-fueled Minuteman, 
when it is ready 3 or 4 years from now, 
might be mounted on railway flatcars or river 
barges; shifting each missile a few miles 
every few days would make it infinitely 
harder for an enemy to zero-in on such tar- 
gets, thus making a surprise attack far more 
risky.) The development of such a system 
should be our first military priority; for 
until the missile gap is closed we can never 
feel entirely secure against a Soviet assault, 
improbable though it may seem at the 
moment. 

Equally important, until we pull even with 
the Russians, they are never likely to agree to 
a disarmament plan with foolproof inspec- 
tion. Only when we can sit down at the 
bargaining table with a hand as strong as 
theirs will we have much chance of getting 
a deal which we can accept. 

Consequently the plan outlined 80 
sketchily in the foregoing paragraphs would 
not promise any relaxation for anyone within 
the immediate future. On the contrary, it 
would demand greater efforts—a greater ef- 
fort by the Europeans to build up a truly ef- 
fective local defense of their own; a greater 
effort by America to regain our lost ground 
in the missile competition. (At the same 
time we should be strengthening our ground 
forces and providing them with an adequate 
airlift, to guard against brush-fire wars in 
the non-European sectors of the globe; but 
that is too complex a matter to touch on 
here.) 

What it would promise—in the long run— 
is a realistic hope of disarmament; an awak- 
ening, eventually, from the atomic nightmare 
which haunts the world. 

The main reason for such a hope is that 
an indefinite nuclear stalemate between us 
and the Russians just doesn’t make sense for 
either side. Why should we both go to 
enormous expense and strain to keep up a 


stable of monstrous weapons which neither 


dares to use? If we can agree to scrap 
missiles and warheads—at the same time, 
and under conditions guaranteeing no de- 
ception—we would end up in exactly the 
same relative positions, militarily speaking. 
Both countries could then turn a vast treas- 
ure of material and brain power to more con- 
structive uses. Even more welcome would 
be the removal of the constant fear that an 
atomic war might somehow get started by 
mistake. For so long as the missiles stand 
poised for instant takeoff, there is always a 
danger that some colonel in Omsk (or Wyo- 
ming) might push the wrong button, or 
misread a blip on a radar screen. 

Finally, both we and the Russians have an 
obvious interest in bringing such weapons 
under control before they spread to too many 
other nations. What kind of world will it 
be when every Nasser, Castro, and Trujillo 
has an atomic arsenal of hisown? And with 


*A unified command, plus a considerable 
degree of integration of national units into 
a single European army, would seem to offer 
many advantages. Among them are economy 
and greater efficiency in both planning and 
operations. But the great attraction of a 
unified force would be that no single na- 
tion—for example, Germany—could then 
embark on a private military adventure 
which might endanger the rest of Europe. 
Whether European nationalism would, how- 
ever, allow such unification is still an open 
question, 
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the latent rivalry between Russia and China 
on his mind, Mr. Khrushchev must spend an 
occasional sleepless night wondering what 
will happen when Mao Tse-tung can arm his 
fast-multiplying millions with such weapons. 

For all these reasons thoughtful military 
men—including Gen. Maxwell Taylor, one of 
the finest intellectuals our Army has yet 
produced—believe that nuclear disarma- 
ment ought to be the No. 1 goal of American 
policy. Perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that somewhere in Moscow their counter- 
parts are thinking along the same lines. 

If and when that goal can be reached, we 
can then turn our full attention to what 
probably will prove the decisive struggle 
with the Russians: the struggle to see which 
nation can first build the good society, 
capable of winning the allegiance of the rest 
of the world. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, I have 
already secured permission to extend my 
remarks in the body of the Recor today. 
I ask unanimous consent that my ex- 
tensions be inserted immediately follow- 
ing the speeches delivered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Jonnson] and 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ULL- 
MAN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Without 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. Nix), 
for Monday, February 29, 1960, on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. McGrintey for February 29 and 
March 1, 1960, on account of business in 
his congressional district which requires 
his personal attention. 

Mr. Saytor (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for today, on account of acci- 
dent en route to Washington from his 
congressional district. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Jounnson of Colorado, for 1 hour, 
today. 

Mr. ULLMAN, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. Price, for 30 minutes, on Wednes- 
day next. 

Mr. Hotirretp, for 30 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Jounson of California (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT), for 5 minutes, to- 
day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. KINd of Utah and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remark in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp and to insert extraneous matter, and 
I make the same request on behalf of 
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the following Members. I ask unani- 
mous consent that their remarks imme- 
diately follow mine and in the order 
in which I have listed their names: Mr. 
Bray, Mr. Rous, Mr. O’Hara of Illinois, 
Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Diccs, Mrs. GREEN of 
Oregon, Mr. Yates, Mr. MOELLER, Mr. 
THOMSON of New Jersey, Mr. MACHRO- 
wicz, Mr. Linpsay, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
O'Hara of Michigan, Mr. ADAIR, Mr. MET- 
CALF, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. Barr, and 
Mr. DENTON. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Porter and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Knox on the subject of tariff and 
trade. 

Mr. LanGen in two instances and to 
include a speech. 

Mr. Jonas, his remarks made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and to include cer- 
tain tables furnished the Committee. 

Mr. Jensen, his remarks made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and to include a 
letter. 

Mr. Botanp, his remarks made in 
Committee of the Whole and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. PELLY, his remarks made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and to include a 
telegram and a letter. 

Mr. Patman, and also to include a letter 
prepared by Mr. ULLMAN on the bill pro- 
posing an increase in the long-term in- 
terest rates. 

Mr. Ruopes of Pennsylvania and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FULTON and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(At the request of Mr. ALBERT, the fol- 
lowing Members to extend their remarks 
in the Recorp and to include extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr. MULTER, 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. DADDARIO. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 or rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1877. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report which presents a study 
of the competitive effects of Defense Produc- 
tion Act programs on the beryllium industry, 
pursuant to section 708(e) of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1878. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting this year’s report on the state 
of the Nation's Capital; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1879. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on examination of the price negotiated 
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for materials and parts to be used in the 
overhaul of aircraft engines by Northwestern 
Aeronautical Co., St. Paul, Minn., under 
Department of Army contract DA-23-204—- 
TC-230; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1880. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Government Print- 
ing Office for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1959; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1881. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of the military assistance 
program for Japan, as administered by the 
Military Assistance Advisory Group in 
Japan; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1882. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of the military assistance 
program for Korea; to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 

1883. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report pertaining to 
providing for the construction and operation 
of saline water demonstration plants, and to 
advise that a process has been selected for 
the fifth demonstration plant, pursuant to 
Public Law 85-883; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1884. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting the Fourth An- 
nual Report on the Accomplishments of the 
Anthracite Mine-Water Control Program, 
pursuant to the act of July 15, 1955 (69 
Stat. 352; 30 U.S.C, supp. V, secs. 571-576) ; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

1885. A letter from the chairman of the 
board, Boys’ Clubs of America, transmitting 
the audited financial report of Boys’ Clubs 
of America for the year 1959, pursuant to 
section 14 of Public Law 988, entitled “An 
act to incorporate the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1886. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting the 35th 
report on property acquisitions by the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1959, pursuant 
to the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1887. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 
transmitting reports on Army, Navy, and 
Air Force prime contracts to small and other 
business firms during the month of Decem- 
ber 1959, pursuant to section 10(d) of the 
Small Business Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1888. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmitting 
a report reflecting estimated obligations by 
principal activities of the Small Business 
Administration for the period July 1 through 
December 31, 1959, pursuant to section 10 
(b) of the Small Business Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1889. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of State, transmitting a report on grant eco- 
nomic assistance relating to defense support 
and special assistance programs, pursuant to 
section 503(c) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1890, A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a semiannual re- 
port relative to authority granted to trans- 
fer funds authorized for air defense missile 
installations, pursuant to section 403 of 
Public Law 85-685; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1891. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled A bill to amend the act 
of October 17, 1940, relating to the disposi- 
tion of certain public lands in Alaska“; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 
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1892. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
‘Tariff on, transmitting a report of 
the Commission’s investigation with respect 
to fluorospar, pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 163, 86th Congress, adopted August 21, 
1959; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1898. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, trans- 
mitting a report that proceedings have been 
finally concluded with respect to the follow- 
ing claim: The Omaha Tribe of Nebraska, 
and Amos Lamson, Charles J. Springer, John 
F. Turner, and Henry E. Freemont, ex rel. 
Omaha Tribe of Nebraska, Omaha Tribe and 
Nation Including all Groups, Bands, and 
Members of said Omaha Tribe and Nation v. 
The United States of America, defendant 
(docket No. 225-A, 225-B, 225-C, and 225-D, 
finally consolidated into 225 consolidated, 
pursuant to the Indian Claims Commission 
Act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1055; 25 
U.S.C. 70t)); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House on February 
25, 1960 the following bill was reported 
on February 26, 1960: 


Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 10743. A bill making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1292). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted February 29, 1960] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1293. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 

printed. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, H.R. 9449. A bill to 
amend certain sections of title 14, United 
States Code, relating to personnel matters 
in the U.S. Coast Guard, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1294). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. H.R. 10045. A bill to amend 
the act entitled “An act to provide better 
facilities for the enforcement of the customs 
and immigration laws,” to increase the 
amounts authorized to be expended; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1295). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. S. 2440. An act to designate 
the Green Peter Dam and Reservoir on 
middle Santiam River, Oreg., as the Douglas 
McKay Dam and Reservoir; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1296). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 10590. A bill relating to in- 
terest rate restrictions on bonds of the 
United States; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1297). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 or rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of February 
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25, 1960, the following bill was intro- 
duced on February 26, 1960: 
By Mr. THOMAS: 
H.R. 10743. A bill making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, and for other purposes. 


[Introduced and referred February 29, 1960} 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 10744. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the re- 
quirement that an individual must have at- 
tained the age of 50 in order to become en- 
titled to disability insurance benefits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H.R. 10745. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 10746. A bill to amend section 307 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958, as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H.R. 10747. A bill to create and prescribe 
the functions of a National Peace Agency; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 10748. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 10749. A bill to create and prescribe 
the functions of a National Peace Agency; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R. 10750. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946, relating 
to practical nurse training, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 10751. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10752. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HECHLER: 

H.R. 10753. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act to prohibit a rate increase from be- 
coming effective, subject to bond, before a 
pending rate increase p has been 
finally determined; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 10754. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce 
a sustained yield of products and services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 10755. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Bridge Canyon project, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 10756. A bill to change the method 
of payment of Federal aid to State or terri- 
torial homes for the support of disabled sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen, and marines of the 


_United States; to the Committee on Veter- 


ans’ Affairs. 
By Mr, JENSEN: 
H.R. 10757. A bill to provide for a payment- 
in-kind program for corn, and for other pure 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
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By Mr. JONAS: 

H.R. 10758. A bill to provide direct aid to 
States for educational purposes only; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 10759. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation, under the provisions of section 1109 
(b) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, of 
the Port Erie Airport, Erie, Pa., as a port of 
entry for civil aircraft; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, LANE: 

H.R. 10760. A bill to create and prescribe 
the functions of a National Peace Agency; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 10761. A bill to provide for the repre- 
sentation of indigents in judicial proceed- 
ings in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 10762. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national trans- 
portation system, insure the protection of 
the public interest, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MACE of Washington: 

H.R. 10763. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H.R. 10764. A bill to authorize Federal 
financial assistance for school construction 
and teachers’ salaries; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 10765. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Army to survey streams in Marin 
County, Calif., flowing into Richardson Bay, 
including Coyote Creek and Aroyo Corte 
Madera del Presidio Creek, in the interest of 
flood control and allied purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

H.R. 10766. A bill to change the method 
of payment of Federal aid to State or terri- 
torial homes for the support of disabled 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines of the 
United States; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

HR. 10767. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of pensions to veterans of World War I 
and their widows and children at the same 
rates as apply in the case of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 10768. A bill to make permanent the 
temporary increases in rates of basic salary 
provided for employees in the postal field 
service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

H.R. 10769. A bill to extend World War I 
veterans’ benefits to persons in active mili- 
tary or naval service in Haiti between July 
25, 1915, and April 6, 1917; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 10770. A bill to provide for a pay- 
ment-in-kind program for producers of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain sorghums, 
soybeans, and flaxseed; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 10771. A bill to incorporate the Legion 
of Guardsmen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 10772. A bill to amend the Federal 

Trade Commission Act to strengthen inde- 
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pendent competitive enterprise by providing 
for fair competitive acts, practices, and 
methods of competition, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 10773. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H.R. 10774. A bill to help restore the bal- 
ance between the production of and the mar- 
ket demand for wheat, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 10775. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce 
a sustained yield of products and services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H.R. 10776. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 10777. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R. 10778. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce 
a sustained yleld of products and services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 10779. A bill to provide for a survey 
to be conducted by the Secretary of the 
Army with respect to certain possible proj- 
ects for recreation on the Tallahatchie River, 
Coldwater River, Yocana River, and the 
Yalobusha River in the State of Mississippi; 
to the Committee.on Public Works. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H.R. 10780. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 10781. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the parish of Plaquemines, 
La.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. R. 10782. A bill to facilitate the protec- 
tion of consumers of articles of merchandise 
composed in whole or in part of gold or sil- 
ver from fraudulent misrepresentation con- 
cerning the quality thereof, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 10783. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr, SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 10784. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 9, 1959 (73 Stat. 473), to provide that 
payment for the lands covered by such act 
may be made on a deferred basis; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 10785. A bill to amend section 202(a) 
of the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945 
to permit employees whose rates of basic 
compensation are not more than the maxi- 
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mum scheduled rate of grade GS-15 of the 


Classification Act of 1949 to request overtime 
pay or compensatory time off for 
or occasional overtime work; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

HR. 10786. A bill to reduce the cost to 
the U.S. Treasury of farm price and income 
stabilization programs, to provide means by 
which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume 
and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribu- 
tion to needy people and public institutions 
of additional needed high protein foods, to 
preserve and improve the status of the fam- 
ily farm through greater bargaining power, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 10787. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Crater-Long Lakes division of the Snet- 
tisham project, Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.J. Res. 632. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the month of May of 
each year as Senior Citizens Month; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H. J. Res. 633. Joint resolution to help 
make available to those children in our coun- 
try who are handicapped by deafness the 
specially trained teachers of the deaf needed 
to develop their abilities and to help make 
available to individuals suffering speech 
and hearing impairments those specially 
trained speech pathologists and audiologists 
needed to help them overcome their handi- 
caps; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. J. Res. 634. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to desig- 
nate the year 1960 as Pony Express Year; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. J. Res. 635. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the month of May of 
each year as Senior Citizens Month; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H. Con. Res. 606. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the distribution of nuclear weap- 
ons and nuclear weapons secrets to other 
nations; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 
By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 607. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment of the pamphlet entitled “Our Ameri- 
can Government. What is it? How Does 
It Function?”; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. Con. Res. 608. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the distribution of nuclear weap- 
ons and nuclear weapons secrets to other na- 
tions; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H. Con. Res. 609. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the distribution of nuclear weap- 
ons and nuclear weapons secrets to other 
nations; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 
By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. Res. 464. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the textile industry of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
= were presented and referred as fol- 
ws: 


By Mr. FORAND: Memorial of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly, memorializing the 
President of the United States, to Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from Rhode 
Island, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Governor of the State of Rhode Island 
to make every effort to have built on Fed- 
eral unused land, on the island of Aquid- 
neck in Newport County a saline-water-con- 
version plant; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly memorializing Congress and 
praying for the passage of H.R, 4700, intro- 
duced by Representative AIME J. Foranp, the 
purport of which is to help the American 
people find a low-cost method of paying for 
the high cost of hospital and surgical care 
in their old age; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alaska, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to urging passage of 
Senate bills 1956 and 2661, thereby making 
available a method of financing the ferry 
system for southeastern Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
relating to Federal action on unemployment 
insurance; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
relative to going on record as favoring the 
solution of the health problems of the aged 
population through voluntary methods on 
the community and State level; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 10788. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Ina L. Willis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10789. A bill for the relief of James S. 
Cornett; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10790. A bill for the relief of James 
K. Green; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H.R.10791. A bill for the relief of Iren 

Enevold; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 10792. A bill for the relief of Maria 
M. Diakolios; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

HR. 10793. A bill for the relief of Ray C. 
Thompson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

HR. 10794. A bill for the relief of Amy 

Duggan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. IKARD: 

H.R. 10795. A bill for the relief of Myra 

Knowles; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. INOUYE; 

H.R. 10796. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Hawaii to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon a certain claim of the 
Waimea Ranch Hotel, Ltd.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10797. A bill for the relief of Soon Tai 
Lim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 10798. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
‘Toshiko Ikeda; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

HR. 10799. A bill for the relief of Juanito 
Segismundo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 10800. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ali 
A. Kawi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 10801. A bill for the relief of Clark 
L. Simpson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 10802. A bill for the relief of Raymond 
E. Greenhalgh: to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10803. A bill for the relief of Wil- 
liam K. Cassell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. OLIVER: 
H.R. 10804. A bill for the relief of Guregh 
and Sumpad Tavitian; to the Committee on 


H.R. 10805. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Zofia Polinski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of the rule XXT, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 

343. By Mr. BREEDING: Resolution 
adopted by the Kansas Engineering Society 
at its 52d annual meeting on February 20, 
1960, in Wichita, Kans., urging enactment 
of legislation to establish a future criteria 
to be followed in order to properly utilize 
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the great water resources of our Nation; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

$44. By Mr. IRWIN: Resolution adopted 
by the Department of Connecticut, the 
American m, at an executive committee 
meeting held on February 3, 1960, going on 
record as favoring the retention of all funds 
marked in the proposed national budget for 
the U.S. Coast Guard Academy for building 
and survey program of the Academy amount- 
ing to $592,000; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

$45. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
county clerk, Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii, re- 
questing favorable consideration to con- 
tinue the 20 percent cost-of-living wage to 
all Federal employees in the State of Hawaii 
to be in parity with all other Federal em- 
ployees of the continental United States; to 
— 8 on Post Office and Civil 

ervice, 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Criticism of Senator Byrd of West 
Virginia on Poll Tax Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on February 8, 1960, the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, ran an 
editorial criticizing me for my vote 
against the Javits poll tax amendment. 
I wish to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial, together with 
a letter which I wrote to the editor of 
the Gazette in explanation of my posi- 
tion. The editor printed a portion of 
my reply in a later issue, but my entire 
response did not appear, undoubtedly 
‘because it was too lengthy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATOR BYRD Favors SOUTH VERSION OF 
DEMOCRACY 


“Southerners * * * won the only real 
fight of the day.” 

That’s the way the New York Times, a re- 
sponsible newspaper, described the defeat of 
the Javits bill, which would outlaw the poll 
tax by a simple statute. 

The bill, offered by Jacos K. Javits, Repub- 
lican, of New York, was beaten with the help 
of a West Virginia Senator, ROBERT C. BYRD. 

Byrrp, who votes with the southern bloc 
more or less regularly, joined Senator LYN- 
DON JOHNSON, Democrat, of Texas, and Sena- 
tor Everett MCKINLEY DRESEN, Republican, 
of Illinois, in supporting another poll tax 
measure which would require a constitu- 
tional amendment and which, therefore, 
isn’t to stir up any trouble. The 
Javits bill was the key vote on the important 
civil rights issue. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, the other West Vir- 
ginia Senator, declined to join Byrd and the 
Dixiecrats on the touchy issue and cast his 
vote for the Javits bill. RANDOLPH is a lib- 
eral. During his campaign for office, he was 


RaNDOLPH’s consistent position on civil 
rights is creditable, we think, and we trust 


it has been watched by all West Virginians 
who believe in democracy as traditionally 
defined, but not always practiced, in Amer- 
ica. 

Byrrp, on the other hand, seems at times 
to be infected with the primitive conservat- 
ism of the wool hat. His campaign devices— 
the fiddle, the Sunday school forum, and the 
Edgar Guest poetry—are embarrassingly 
similar to the techniques of the Bayou 
gallus-snapper. 

Further, he has taken to frequent voting 
with the southerners. and it wouldn't be un- 
fair to deduce from the record that he favors 
the tortured version of democracy practiced 
in the South. 

We don't like to think that Roprrr C. BYRD 
accurately represents the position of the peo- 
ple of West Virginia. If he does, it may be 
to the discredit of the people. 

He by no means represents the position of 
the Charleston Gazette. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1960. 
The EDITOR, 
The Charleston Gazette, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Dear Sm: In the February 8 issue of the 
Charleston Gazette, an editorial was printed 
under the headline, “Senator BYRD Favors 
South Version of Democracy.” The editorial 
attacked me for voting against the Javits 
amendment, which was erroneously referred 
to as the “key vote on the important civil 
rights issue.” I was mentioned by the 
anonymous writer of the editorial as being 
“infected with the primitive conservatism of 
the wool hat,” and I was criticized for 
“frequent voting with the southerners.” 
The writer stated that he did not “like to 
think that Rosrert C. Brrp accurately rep- 
resents the position of the people of West 
Virginia,” and that, if I did so represent 
the people, “it may be to the discredit of the 
people.” He closed his editorial with a sen- 
tence stating that I, by no means, represent 
“the position of the Charleston Gazette.” 

It is certainly not my intention or desire 
to attempt to answer every critical editorial 
concerning me. “What I must do is all that 
concerns me.” This is a rule which is, 
in the words of Emerson, “equally arduous 
in actual and intellectual life, and it may 
serve the whole distinction between great- 
ness and meanness.” “It is the harder,” 
said Emerson, “because you will always find 
those who think they know what is your 
duty better than you know it.” 

I feel it incumbent upon me, however, to 
reply to the editorial because it presents a 
distorted picture of my position in voting 
against the Javits amendment. Senator 


Javits’ amendment proposed to prohibit, by 
statute, the poll tax, and it was offered as 
a substitute for the proposal by Senator 
HOLLAND, of Florida, to prohibit the poll tax 
by a constitutional amendment. The defeat 
of the Javits amendment by a vote of 50 to 
37 followed a vote by which the Holland 
amendment was agreed to 72 to 16. 

As a Member of the US. Senate, I took 
an oath to uphold the Constitution. On 
the basis of my limited understanding of the 
Constitution and certain court decisions 
pertinent to the subject matter of this cor- 
respondence, I feel that the States have the 
power to establish voting qualifications. 
The Javits proposal would have had the 
Congress say that a certain requirement, to 
wit, payment of a poll tax, should not be a 
qualification for voting. The Javits pro- 
posal, then, sought to amend the Constitu- 
tion by statute. The Constitution clearly 
provides procedures for its own amendment, 
and amendment by statute is not among 
them (art. V, U.S. Constitution). 

Authority for the statement that the Con- 
stitution specificially vests in the States the 
power to establish voting qualifications can 
be found in article I, section 2, and in article 
II, section 1, of the US. Constitution, the 
former provision dealing with the election of 
Members to the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, and the latter provision dealing with 
the election of the President and the Vice 
President. The 17th amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution provides that the qualifications 
of voters in senatorial elections shall be fixed 
by the States in precisely the same manner 
as is provided in article I, section 2, for the 
election of House Members. Additional au- 
thority for the contention that this power 
rests with the States may be found in a 
reading of the lower court’s decision in 
Butler v. Thompson (341 U.S. 937), later up- 
held by the U.S. Supreme Court where the 
following language was used: 

“To make payment of poll taxes a pre- 
requisite of voting is not to deny any privi- 
lege or immunity protected by the 14th 
amendment. Privileges of voting is not de- 
rived from the United States, but is con- 
ferred by the State and, save as restrained 
by the 15th and 19th amendments and other 
proyisions of the Federal Constitution, the 
State may condition suffrage as it deems 
appropriate.” 

A further court decision bui this 
point may be found in Breedlove v. Suttles 
(302 U.S. 277, 283, 58 S. Ct. 205, 82 L. Ed. 
252), which held that a poll tax prescribed 
by the Constitution and statutes of the 
State of Georgia did not offend the Federal 
Constitution, 
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I voted to prohibit, by constitutional 
amendment, the poll tax as a voting require- 
ment. I know of no person who questions 
the propriety or legality of that approach, 
whereas there are many constitutional 
lawyers of eminent reputation who have 
questioned the statutory procedure. The 
former Senator from Idaho, Mr. Borah, was 
one, and I could name others who have 
taken the same position throughout the 
many years in which Congress has been de- 
bating a repeal of the poll tax by a statutory 
route. 

References in the Constitution to voting 
qualifications are not there by chance; they 
are there as a result of careful and deliber- 
ate thought upon the part of our illustrious 
Founding Fathers, who were wise and 
patriotic men—men who were guided in their 
decisions by a profound and unselfish in- 
terest in the future of their country, not by 
the emotions borne upon passing political 
winds. These provisions were later ratified 
by the States and have been upheld by the 
courts over the decades. 

The foregoing constitutes an accurate 
presentation of the reasons why I voted 
as I did, and in my judgment they are unas- 
sailable reasons. I am confident that my 
position was constitutionally sound, and I 
am content to rest my case on that basis. 

I welcome and expect criticism, but I 
think that it should be constructively in- 
tended and constructively offered. As Burke 
said, “No man has ever a point of pride that 
was not injurious to him,” so no man has 
ever a defect that was not somewhere made 
useful to him. The stag in the fable ad- 
mired his horns and blamed his feet, but, 
when the hunter came, his feet saved him, 
and afterward, caught in the thicket, his 
horns destroyed him. So, every man in his 
lifetime needs to thank his faults. Our 
strength grows out of our weakness. The 
indignation that becomes aroused with hid- 
den force does not prick itself, but is put 
in motion when one is stung and unfairly 
assailed. Being pushed, tormented, and de- 
feated, one is put upon his manhood and 
learns his 1 ce, is cured of his conceit, 
and is kept humble. “The wound cicatrizes 
and falls from him like a dead skin and 
when others would triumph, lo! he has 
passed on invulnerable.” 

Undoubtedly, there are many fine people 
who work for the Gazette, and I think that 
I have some friends among them. I am 
constrained to think, however, that even 
they would be the first to disagree with the 
implication in the last sentence of the edi- 
torial—that a Senator, or any public official 
for that matter, is elected to represent “the 

of the Charleston Gazette” or any 
other newspaper, individual, or group. 


The Civil Rights Conference at the Notre 
Dame Law School, February 14, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of Notre Dame Law School 
was sponsor on February 14, 1960, of a 
conference on civil rights. Members of 
Congress 


, Officials of the Department of 
Justice, State and local government offi- 


cials, professors of law and representa- 
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tives of voluntary associations gathered 
on the campus of the University of Notre 
Dame to discuss legislative proposals now 
before Congress in the field of civil rights. 

The discussions by these distinguished 
citizens were so valuable that I am 
pleased to be able to call them to the at- 
tention of Members of Congress by join- 
ing with several of my colleagues to in- 
clude the proceedings of the conference 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


PARTICIPANTS IN CIVIL RIGHTS CONFERENCE, 
FEBRUARY 14, 1960 


Mr. Douglas Anderson, assistant to Senator 
PauL H, DOUGLAS. 

Mr. Berl Bernhard, Deputy Director Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. 

Representative JOHN BRADEMAS, Of Indiana. 

Representative WILLIAM G. Bray, of In- 
diana. 

Prof. Thomas Broden, Jr., Notre Dame Law 
School. 

Mr. John D. Calhoun, Assistant Deputy At- 
torney General. 

Prof. Roger Cramton, the University of 
Chicago Law School. 

Prof. Wylie H. Davis, University of Illinois 
College of Law. 

Mr. Russell De Bow, assistant to Repre- 
sentative BARRATT O’Hara of Illinois. 

Senator Jesse L. Dickinson, Indiana State 
Senate, executive director, South Bend Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Representative JOHN D. DINGELL, of Mich- 


n. 
Senator Pavut H. Doveras, of Illinois. 
Prof. Jesse J. Dukeminier, Jr., University 

of Kentucky College of Law. 

Mr. Vernon Eagle, executive director, the 
New World Foundation. 

Prof. Samuel D, Estep, University of Mich- 
igan Law School. 

Mr. Herman Edelsberg, chairman, National 
Civil Liberties Clearing House. 

Mr. John Feild, legislative assistant to 
Senator PHILIP A. Hart, of Michigan. 

Mr. Robert J. Fink, administrative assist- 
ant to Governor Harold Handley of Indiana. 

Mr. Harold C. Fleming, executive director, 
Southern Regional Council. 

Mr. William R. Foley, general counsel, 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Prof. George W. Foster, Jr., University of 
Wisconsin Law School. 

Prof. Robert J. Harris, University of Mich- 
igan Law School, 

Mr. James Harrison, administrative assist- 
ant to Congresswoman EDITH GREEN of Ore- 


gon. 

Rey. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., presi- 
dent, University of Notre Dame; member, 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

Representative Jeanne Hurley, Hlinois 
General Assembly. 

Commissioner George M. Johnson, mem- 
ber, Commission on Civil Rights; professor, 
Howard University Law School. 

Senator Marshall F. Kizer, Indiana State 
Senate. 

Prof. Conrad Kellenberg, Notre Dame Law 
School. 

Rev. William J. Kenealy, S. J., professor, 
Loyola University School of Law. 

Representative THADDEUS MACHROWICZ, of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Clifford E. Minton, executive director, 
Urban League of Gary, Ind., representing the 
National Urban League. 

Representative WALTER H. MOELLER, of 
Ohio. 

Dr. John A. Morsell, assistant to the ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

Mrs. Nancy Murry, executive secretary to 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, of Wisconsin. 

Prof. Nathaniel L. Nathanson, Northwest- 
ern University Law School. 

Mr. Robert Nelson, legislative assistant, 
Commission on Civil Rights. 
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Dean Joseph O'Meara, Notre Dame Law 
School. 

Prof. Roger Peters, Notre Dame Law School. 

Prof. Robert Rodes, Jr., Notre Dame Law 
School. 

Mr. Fred Routh, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Intergroup Relations Officials; ex- 
ecutive secretary, Michigan Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. 

Mr. Joseph Russo, legislative assistant to 
Senator Vance HARTKE, of Indiana. 

Prof. Ivan C. Rutledge, Indiana University 
School of Law. 

Mr. John A. Scott, chairman, Indiana Ad- 
visory Committee, Commission on Civil 


Rights. 

Mr. John Silard, Washington attorney. 

Representative Paul Simon, Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Prof, Theodore Smedley, director, Race Re- 
lations Law Reporter, Vanderbilt University 
School of Law. 

Mr. Hal Thurmond, chairman, Kentucky 
State Advisory Committee, Commission on 
Civil Rights. 

Prof. William W. Van Alstyne, assistant 
dean, Ohio State University College of Law. 

Mayor Edward F. Voorde, South Bend, Ind. 

Prof. Bernard J. Ward, Notre Dame Law 
School, 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams, Michigan. 

Prof. Harris Wofford, Jr., Notre Dame Law 
School; legal adviser to Commissioner Hes- 
burgh, Commission on Civil Rights. 

Mr. Adam Yarmolinsky, Washington at- 
torney. 

CIVIL RIGHTS CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY 14, 1960, 

Norre Dame LAw SCHOOL, NOTRE DAME, 

IND. 


Dean O'MEARA. The Civil Rights Confer- 
ence will come to order. We want this to 
be informal, so I’m going to sit down for the 
few remarks I have to make to begin with, 

America is equal opportunity or it is noth- 
ing: not equal opportunity as regards this or 
that, but equal opportunity in every area of 
American life. In all frankness, I do not see 
how an American could seriously challenge 
this proposition. We have our differences as 
to method and timing, but the central idea, 
the affirmation of equal opportunity for all, is 
not only part of the American dream but a 
built-in and essential feature of the funda- 
mental law of the land. That is a postulate 
of this conference. We are met to consider 
how best to bring the promise of the Con- 
stitution to fulfillment. 

On this day, Sunday, a day on which many 
of us are expected to concern ourselves in 
@ special way with spiritual values, and in 
these academic surroundings I hope we will 
be able to lay aside prejudices and partisan 
considerations and approach this important 
subject with as much objectivity as humans 
are capable of. 

As you know, each of the three areas of 
discussion is to be introduced by a short 
statement by a member of the Notre Dame 
law faculty. Then will come the discussion, 
in which I hope everyone will feel free to 
participate, both by question and by com- 
ment. This is the heart of the conference, 
and it will be fruitful in proportion as the 
discussion is frank and perceptive and stim- 
ulating. 

Before we get to that, however, I have the 
very real privilege of presenting to you to 
say a word of welcome the president of the 
University of Notre Dame, Father Theodore 
M. Hesburgh. 


real fact that we are simply delighted to 
have all of you with us for this most impor- 
tant occasion. I think it just another experi- 
ment that has been inaugurated by our 
Dean O'Meara in seeing how somehow the 
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mechanism might be arrived at to bring 
together those who have the deep responsi- 
bility of formulating the laws of this land 
and those whose lives are somewhat sur- 
rounded in the academic halls where they 
try to prepare young men for the great re- 
sponsibilities of public life and of service to 
justice under the law. 

I think it a wonderful thing that legisla- 
tors and those who concern themselves with 
the common good of this country can fore- 
gather in a university environment so that 
hopefully by mingling for a day with the 
professors of the law and the students of 
justice and charity in our land somehow 
we might bring to bear the greatest meas- 
ure of wisdom in this area that is so trou- 
blesome in our day. Certainly in every area 
of our national life today there is need for 
greater and greater wisdom: in our pro- 
grams of science and technology, in our dis- 
cussions of foreign policy, and most particu- 
larly for our meeting here this morning in 
the area of civil rights. 

We are delighted, as I said, to have you 
with us, and we are glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to make this small contribution to 
the great debate which will begin in the 
Halls of Congress tomorrow morning. I trust 
that our discussions here, as the Dean has 
said, may be substantial and substantive, 
that we may be all of us trying to see what 
we can do in the way of means while we 
stand undivided in the matter of ends. Be- 
cause as the Civil Rights Commission has 
said so often through its individual. mem- 
bers and in its report, our great concern is 
for the human dignity and the equal oppor- 
tunity and the real constitutional rights of 
every American citizen. 

We made certain suggestions to the end 
that these rights might be maintained and 
preserved. We feel no compulsion to say 
that our suggestions are the only ones that 
would actually effect this end. We are in- 
terested in the achievement of civil rights 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States, and I think we would all of 
us agree that meetings like this morning 
where responsible citizens, legislators, stu- 
dents of the law, professors of the law, look 
to this end with a view to the best means of 
achieving it—this is indeed our main con- 
cern and I trust yours also. 

So let me just say we're delighted to have 
you. We know this is going to be a busy 
day, and as the dean said, the discussion is 
the substance of this day, so I shall sit down 
and let us move on toward the presentations 
and the discussions for which you have come, 

Dean O'Meara. Ladies and gentlemen, 
we're to have a double welcome. You've 
been welcomed on behalf of the university, 
but the university provides only one seg- 
ment of this discussion. It seems fitting 
that you should be welcomed by someone 
representing the public-official segment of 
the conference. We asked Congressman 
BrapeMas to do this. It's my pleasure to 
present him at this time. 

Congressman Brapemas. Father Hesburgh, 
Dean O'Meara, Dean Johnson, Senator Doug- 
las, Governor Williams, my distinguished 
colleagues in the Congress, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

I count it a high privilege to be able to 
welcome so ed a group of Amer- 
icans to the district I have the honor to rep- 
resent in Congress. More especially do I feel 
privileged to welcome you to the campus of 
this great university for the purpose of dis- 
cussing, on the eve of its consideration by 
Congress, an issue of profound importance 
to the people of the United States. 

They are bold words, indeed, with which 
the Declaration of Independence sets forth 
the beliefs on which our country was 
founded, beliefs that we have not yet com- 
pletely translated into reality. 
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“We hold these truths to be self evident,” 
says the Declaration, “that all men are cre- 
ated equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men 6 „* 99 

It is to consider the ways in which the 
Federal Government can help secure to mil- 
lions of American citizens now denied cer- 
tain of these unalienable rights that we are 
meeting today. 

Permit me, Father Hesburgh and Dean 
O'Meara, to express to you and the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame the genuine appreciation 
of my colleagues in Congress and of the 
other distinguished persons, officials of gov- 
ernment, teachers of law and representatives 
of voluntary associations, for the hospitality 
you are extending to us today. 

To his many other accomplishments in the 
service of our country, Father Hesburgh 
must now add his contributions as a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Civil Rights. I 
believe most of you would agree that the 
Commission’s report represents an extraordi- 
nary landmark in the development of equal- 
ity of opportunity in this country, and one 
of the reasons for the high quality of the 
report is Father Hesburgh. 

This conference on civil rights at Notre 
Dame is one in a line of achievements of 
the dean of the law school, Joseph O'Meara. 
Dean O'Meara's vigorous and dedicated in- 
telligence has been chiefly responsible for a 
series of symposia at Notre Dame, each of 
which has resulted in a special issue of the 
Notre Dame Lawyer which has been widely 
distributed and read. 

In December 1953, the law school held a 
symposium on “Legislative Investigations,” 
concentrating on safeguards for witnesses; 
in April 1958, a conference on “The Role of 
the Supreme Court in the American Consti- 
tutional System,” at which time the Court 
was under heavy attack and constructive 
thinking was much needed; and in May 
1959, on “The Problems and Responsibilities 
of Desegregation.” In April of this year I 
understand there is to be another symposi- 
um, on “Labor Union Power and the Public 
Interest.” 

Our discussions at Notre Dame today on 
the issue of civil rights represent a pioneer- 
ing effort in the method of developing pub- 
lic law, a method whereby national legisla- 
tors, law school teachers, and key legislative 
draftsmen from both Congress and the exec- 
utive can collaborate effectively. 

Let us hope that this cooperative experi- 
ment proves so fruitful that it can be use- 
fully extended to other legislative issues. It 
is, of course, to be understood that the law 
school is not concerned to press any particu- 
lar viewpoint but rather to offer a means for 
bringing together informed, intelligent views. 

You may be interested to know that it is 
the intention of several Members of Con- 
gress to include the transcript of this con- 
ference on civil rights in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in order to bring the work of the 
conferees to the attention of a wider au- 
dience. 

Abraham Lincoln said, “If we could first 
know where we are and whither we are tend- 
ing, we could better judge what to do and 
how to do it.” 

By its monumental work, the Civil Rights 
Commission has shown us where we are in 
the field of civil rights. Our task today is 
to discuss what to do and how to do it. 

In our brief time, we can perhaps seek 
to answer two questions. 

First, what new action in the field of civil 
rights is within the constitutional power of 
Congress? 

Second, what is the most appropriate way 
for Congress to exercise its constitutional 
power? 
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Notre Dame Civil Rights Conference— 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr.BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include in the RECORD 
the following portion of the proceedings 
of the civil rights conference at the 
University of Notre Dame on February 
14, 1960: 

Part 1—TuHe RIGHT To Vorn 


Dean O'Meara. Thank you, Congressman. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, there have 
been some important developments which, 
as far as I know, have not yet been reported 
in the press. It is our great good fortune 
to have with us two gentlemen who have 
had a great deal to do with them and who 
are apprised of what’s been going on and 
who can give us these late developments. 
It will assist us in our discussion, I think, 
if before the discussion proper gets under- 
way we have a brief, factual statement by 
them of what has recently, very recently, 
taken place. Professor Wofford suggests 
that perhaps this should be put off until 
after his opening remarks and, as a matter 
of fact, that’s what I agreed to do last night. 
And perhaps I'd better abide by that under- 
taking and call on Mr. Calhoun and Mr. 
Silard to fill you in on these recent factual 
developments after Professor Wofford has 
given you the benefit of a background sum- 
mary which he has prepared. 

If anyone is entitled to the credit for this 
conference, it’s Harris Wofford. I freely ac- 
knowledge that and express my indebtedness 
to him, and ask him now to get the con- 
ference proper underway by means of this 
background statement that he has ready, 
Professor Wofford. 

Professor Worrorp., Thank you, Dean. I 
think Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Silard would 
have been surprised, too, because I was sup- 
posed to be their build-up, and I'm afraid 
if turned around the other way I would have 
been their roadblock, because I think the 
developments they have to report start off 
the discussion at a fast and important pace, 
and at that point I think what I have to 
say might slow it down. 

In the middle of the Civil War Lincoln 
wrote, “I have been controlled by events.” 
We can say now that events are in control 
of the civil rights bill which will emerge 
from this session of Congress. 

The Commission on Civil Rights has had 
its say and the Attorney General has had 
his. The Senate Rules Committee, LYNDON 
JoHNsON, and the leadership of the House 
are yet to be heard. And behind all these 
present and counted factors are the brood- 
ing omnipresences—millions of American 
Negroes who have been denied the right to 
vote or who have not dared to try to exer- 
cise that right or, even worse, who do not 
know or care about that right; millions of 
white southern Americans who still do not 
accept the command of the 14th and 15th 
amendments; the whole American body poli- 
tic with its troubled conscience and yet its 
relative complacency about this failure to 
make good the guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion; and beyond our borders the colored 
majority of the human race waiting to see 
what we do; and also that distant shadow 
or illumination: the law of nature and of 
nature’s God which led a great southerner 
once to declare that all men are created 
equal, 
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Idea and fate are either going to meet in 
a creative hour for civil rights in this session 
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here is to try to turn some of that heat into 
light. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL’S PLAN 


Since there have been a few sparks flying 
between the Attorney General and the Civil 
Rights Commission, let me first try to prac- 
tice what I am preaching. In the back- 
ground memorandum you have before you I 
have rolled my thoughts on the relative 
merits of the Attorney General’s referee plan 
and the Commission’s registrar plan into one 
ball. Some of my criticism of the court-ref- 
eree plan is stated sharply. I hope that this 
will all be read as my way of raising some 
of the important questions. 

Let me say clearly that despite the draw- 
backs I see in the Attorney General’s plan, 
despite my preference for an administrative 
rather than a judicial approach, I believe 
it would be a significant step forward for 
Congress to enact this plan—even if none 
of the strengthening amendments to the 
plan that seem to me so vital are adopted. 
I say this in large part out of faith in the 
symbolic role of law as educator. 

The United States Government is propelled 
by three great engines but so far in civil 
rights it has been flying on only one en- 
gine—the Federal judiciary. The Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, the first real exercise of 
congressional responsibility in this area in 
82 years, saw the legislative branch begin 
to apply its power. A Civil Rights Act of 
1960, establishing further machinery to pro- 
tect the right to vote, will demonstrate that 
the full power of the Federal Government 
is coming into this picture—unless States 
rights are everywhere transformed into State 
responsibility. I am sure that the adoption 
of the Attorney General’s plan would lead 
to many more voting rights suits. Such suits 
and the existence of voting referees would 
be powerful new signs both to Negroes and 
to southern whites that the Government at 
last means to make good the guarantee 
of the 15th amendment. The result, 
I think, would be greater Negro effort to 
register and vote and, on balance, less white 
resistance. 


STATE ELECTIONS SHOULD BE COVERED 


Moreover, let me emphasize the contri- 
butions the Attorney General has in my 
opinion made to the debate. His insistence 
that any registration plan include both State 
and Federal elections is one of these. As 
Commissioner Johnson told the Rules Com- 
mittee, the Commission did not doubt the 
constitutionality of extending its registrar 
plan to all elections, but Iimited it to Fed- 
eral elections as a matter of prudence. Ei- 
ther the Attorney General’s plan or the 
Commission's plan could be applied to either 
Federal elections only or to all elections, for 
the 15th amendment on which both plans 
are based unquestionably covers all elections 
on all levels of government. 

Another contribution is the method of 
equitable enforcement spelled out in the 
Attorney General’s bill. A court order di- 
rected to local election officials requiring 
them to honor the Federal registration, per- 
mitting prosecution for contempt of court 
in cases of refusal to honor such registra- 
tion, and a court-appointed agent to attend 
at the actual balloting and to report any 
violations to the court—this seems to me 
the best way to enforce any Federal registra- 
tion machinery, whether that machinery is 
set up through the court, as the Attorney 
General insists, or administratively in the 
executive branch as the Commission pro- 
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Some of the bills provided 
for equitable enforcement but some of the 
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be incorporated in any Federal 
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CRITERION FOR LEGISLATION 


We can agree, I hope, and perhaps we 
should begin by trying to agree on the chief 
objective of further legislation to protect the 
right to vote. On pages 7 and 8 of the back- 
ground memorandum I have adopted the 
objective stated in Commissioner Johnson’s 
testimony that “the method of registering 
persons denied their constitutional right to 
register to vote be no more complicated or 
cumbersome than the method available to 
other citizens in the State or district who are 
registered.” Attorney General Rogers and 
Deputy Attorney General Walsh have ex- 
pressed their general agreement with this 
objective. 

With this as the criterion, isn't an admin- 
istrative procedure established in the execu- 
tive branch the most appropriate way to 
provide for Federal registration in districts 
where discriminatory denials of the right to 
vote are found to exist? Isn't this problem 
essentially a political problem—one that goes 
to the very heart of our political process it- 
self—that should so far as possible be solved 
politically? I call your attention to the 
memorandum by Paul Freund before you 
which makes this point strongly. Haven't 
the Federal courts been already unduly bur- 
dened with the problem of school desegrega- 
tion? Isn't the administrative load that 
would under the Attorney General’s plan be 
placed on the Federal judiciary an immense 
and unprecedented one—so immense and un- 
precedented as to raise most serious ques- 
tions about the appropriateness of this pro- 
cedure? I call your attention to the Black- 
Emerson-Pollak (Yale) memorandum before 
you which makes this point strongly. 


DISADVANTAGES OF JUDICIAL APPROACH 


It is of course true that in many cases— 
perhaps in most cases—there will need to be 
court enforcement in the end. But the ques- 
tion is whether the court should be in this 
problem from the beginning or come in at 
the end, as a last resort. There are certainly 
advantages in having the court in from the 
beginning, and perhaps we should simply 
accept, and not question, De Tocqueville’s 
comment, which I think he meant as a criti- 
cism, that in America nearly every political 
question ultimately takes a judicial form. 
Perhaps the Federal district judges in the 
localities involved will command far more 
respect than the President of the United 
States and his appointed agent—although I 
can't ignore the irony in this in view of the 
white southern complaint about judicial 
legislation. 

But, if the courts are in this process from 
the beginning, what are the prospects for 
court findings of the pattern or practice of 
discrimination proposed by the Attorney 
General? Is Judge Skelly Wright’s recent 
decision Im a case where there was over- 
whelming evidence of a mass purge of already 
registered Negroes an exception that proves 
the rule of reluctance by southern district 
Judges to move in this matter? If the ap- 
pointment of a voting referee is left to the 
discretion of the southern district Judges, as 
under the Attorney General's present draft 
bill, how many such judges will exercise that 
discretion? And if the procedure before 
the referee is left to the discretion of the 
judges, won't some or most of them provide 
for a kind of adversary proceeding before the 
referee, a proceeding in which the Negro 
applicant would be subjected to cross-ex- 
amination by attorneys for the State of- 
cials? And if this happens, how many Ne- 
groes will undergo this ordeal by litigation 
involved in securing their right to vote? 
How many white citizens would register if 
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it took hours or days or weeks of trial, and 
possible intimidation while being the center 
of such a trial? 


AMENDMENTS AND ALTERNATIVES 

If the Attorney General’s plan is to be 
really effective must it not be amended to 
make the appointment of referees mandatory 
under certain conditions and to require the 
referees to register qualified applicants in a 
routine, ministerial, ex parte way? 

Mr. Calhoun will tell us the details of the 
new language that Judge Walsh told the 
House Judiciary Committee the Attorney 
General would accept as c amend- 
ments in this respect. I think that what he 
will report is a most crucial step forward 
in this picture. 

Then I hope that we will discuss today 
possible combinations of these two ap- 
proaches that have some of the benefits of 
both. Beginning on page 14 of the back- 
ground memorandum I have outlined some 
of the alternatives that occur to me. 

My own preference would be to see both 
plans adopted, with the Attorney General's 
sanctions available in enforcing the rights of 
persons registered under a Presidentially ap- 
pointed registrar, with this Presidential ac- 
tion perhaps limited to Federal elections, 
with the Attorney General’s court procedure 
available to attack any continuing discrimi- 
nation in State elections. This is the kind 
of dual relief provided in antitrust law with 
enforcement by both the Federal Trade 
Commission and suits by the Attorney 
General. 

The next best alternative, it seems to me, 
would be an administrative agency deter- 
mination of the existence of the discrimina- 
tion in a district and then court enforce<- 
ment through registration by referees. An- 
other combination would be a court finding 
of a pattern of practice of discrimination 
and then Presidential appointment of 
registrars. 

You may and I trust you will suggest other 
and better alternatives. Perhaps we should 
begin with an appraisal of the two main 
proposals, the registrar and the referee plans. 
But most important let us try to discover 
the essential ingredients of whatever plan 
is to emerge—the essential ingredients of 
effective legislation that by whatever name 
will smell the same—and do the job. 


Notre Dame Civil Rights Conference 
Part 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on 
February 14, 1960: 

Dean O'Meara. Thank you, Professor Wof- 
ford. Ill ask you, Mr. Calhoun, to make 
your report at this time, please. 

Mr. CALHOUN, Department of Justice. In 
the first week of February queries of the 
character just made by Professor Wofford 
with respect to the Attorney General’s bills 
‘were made to the Department of Justice. On 
February 9 the Deputy Attorney General 
at a hearing before the House Judiciary, 
Committee attempted an answer to those 
queries. The Deputy Attorney General made 
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clear that the Department did not oppose 
any effort by the Congress to spell out in 
such detail as it thought appropriate the 
procedures that were to be followed for the 
voting referee or at the district court or at 
the polling places. The Attorney General's 
bill had left that elaboration to the Congress 
to the extent that Congress thought it could 
accomplish it. 

The Deputy Attorney General in his testi- 
mony suggested one form of spelling out that 
might be appropriate. It is the language 
that he suggested, language that is not be- 
fore you, that I would like to read now. 
Referring to the procedures before the voting 
referee he suggested that the bill should say: 

“In a proceeding before such person or 
persons so appointed the applicant shall be 
heard ex parte. His statement under oath 
shall be prima facie evidence as to his age, 
residence, and his prior efforts to register or 
otherwise qualify to vote. Where proof of 
literacy or an understanding of other sub- 
jects is required by valid provisions of State 
law, the answer of the applicant, if written, 
shall be included in such report to the court; 
if oral they shall be taken down stenograph- 
ically and a transcription included in such 
report to the court. 

“Upon receipt of such report, the court 
shall cause the Attorney General to transmit 
a copy thereof by mail to each party to such 
proceeding together with an order to show 
cause within 10 day why an order of the court 
should not be entered in accordance with 
such report. Upon the expiration of such 
period, such order shall be entered except 
as to any applicant named in the report as 
to whom the State registrar or other appro- 
priate party to the proceeding prior to that 
time files with the court and serves upon the 
Attorney General and the applicant con- 
cerned a statement of exceptions to such re- 
port which, if the exceptions relate to mat- 
ters of fact, is supported by a duly verified 
copy of a public record or by affidavit of 
persons having personal knowledge of such 
fact and, which, if relating to matters of law, 
is supported by an appropriate memorandum 
of law.” 

I think perhaps the most important con- 
tribution of the deputy’s testimony was not 
the specifics of this language, but the thought 
that the Department of Justice is quite anx- 
ious to have the Congress spell out in any 
area that it thinks it necessary procedures 
that give the full safeguards that are re- 
quired to assure large registration for quali- 
fied Negroes. 

Dean O'Meara. Thank you, Mr. Calhoun. 
Now Mr. Silard, please. 

Mr. Sard, Washington attorney. I might 
say that I do not represent any organization 
here today. Iam here in the capacity of one 
who has been personally involved in various 
proposals. I would like to report one par- 
ticular development from the chairman of 
the Senate Rules Committee which probably 
has not yet reached the attention of this 
body. This occurred yesterday afternoon. 

But before that I think that I would like 
to state the four points upon which it seems 
to me—until the new fifth element was in- 
troduced yesterday—the administration and 
the Civil Rights Commission and most pro- 
ponents of legislation have reached substan- 
tial agreement, not unanimity but substan- 
tial agreement, 

The first and the most important of course 
is the one Mr. Calhoun just made reference 
to, that is the requirement that by one 
means or another there be appointed an 
officer, or that there be a system of Federal 
registration available to persons in the dis- 
enfranchised system which is no 
more onerous than the State registration 
process. Beginning with what now appears 
to be a concensus on this aspect, the Federal 
registration system will be comparable, per- 
haps almost identical to that provided by 
the State—say a 5-, 10-, 15-minute operation. 
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Beginning with a concensus on this, it 
seems to me that there is broad tion 
of two other elements to which the Attorney 
General has made much reference. The first 
of these, and what then becomes a second 
ingredient of a workable bill, I think, is that 
there be a judicial finding of a pattern or 
practice of racial disfranchisement, prior to 
the appointment of any Federal registration 
Official in the locality involved, Certainly 
this is a proposition that could be debated 
at length, Other bodies than the courts 
could make such determinations, but I think 
there appears to be a jelling on the proposi- 
tion that the Attorney General has done the 
right thing in proposing that a judicial find- 
ing of a pattern precede any Federal sys- 
tem of enrolling persons for election. 

The third element upon which I think 
there is now a concensus, quite clearly a 
concensus I would hope, is that the Federal 
registration system, whatever it may be, be 
effective both for Federal and for State 
elections, I think it is no longer possible 
to answer the Attorney General’s contentions 
along these lines and to fall back upon a 
system which leaves the State election situa- 
tion without any new remedies. 

The fourth element upon which I am sure 
everyone is agreed, and one to which the 
Attorney General again has pointed with 
considerable stress, is the necessity for the 
availability of Federal injunctions to assure 
that those who are registered under a Fed- 
eral registration system will be permitted to 
vote. I don't see that anyone has ever 
seriously been able to defend any system 
which lacks this ultimate Federal sanction 
at the point where the registration system 
either will or will not result in somebody’s 
obtaining the right to vote. 

With these four elements appearing as 
the basis of a workable bill, upon which the 
administration and many other persons 
could agree, there remained a fifth difficulty. 
And the fifth difficulty was—is as of today— 
that at least under the proposal of the 
Attorney General there would seem to be 
required for each individual voter who de- 
sires to enroll under the Federal mechanism, 
there seems to be required at some point 
prior to the election a full judicial hearing, 
that is to say that the State must have its 
full day-in-court, however long that day 
must be, on every one of hundreds of 
thousands or tens or whatever the number 
may be, of persons enrolled in the Federal 
mechanism. And if the State must be given 
this board judicial right to its day-in-court 
prior to the election, many people have 
questioned whether these people who have 
ultimately become—who have tried to be- 
come enrolled in the Federal structure— 
will obtain the right to vote before the 
election is over. 

Consider for instance the right of a State 
to prescribe that registration for elections 
shall be held in a period of 30 days or 60 
days prior to the election, and nothing pre- 
cludes the States from imposing this re- 
quirement generally. Prior to every elec- 
tion everyone who resides therein must 
register within a 60-day period. Well, now 
under the Attorney General's proposal, it 
would seem the Federal enrollee must first 
go to the State official and be turned down 
or stand in line long enough to make sure 
that he’s not going to get in. Then he must 
go to the Federal official and prove his quali- 
fications, and then before he ever obtains a 
judicial decree entitling him to vote—and 
remember a 60- or 30-day period is mean- 
while running—the State must have its right 
to come into the Federal court and put him 
on the witness stand, produce evidence pre- 
sumably of his disqualifications, perhaps 
he’s living in the wrong county—heaven 
knows what it might be—and the court must 
adjudicate this issue and it must do so with 
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respect to every single one of hundreds of 
thousands of persons. 

Now when you consider that under the At- 
torney General's plan this would have to be 
done at every election, because the registra- 
tion period under the Federal scheme is no 
longer than the registration period under 
the State scheme, we could easily be con- 
fronted with a situation where at every 
primary and general election we must 
initiate within a very short time period this 
entire double administrative and judicial 
process for each individual person in the 
class which has been disenfranchised. 

To meet this grave problem many persons 
have suggested that the appropriate moment 
for the State’s challenge of the Federal en- 
rollments which everyone seems to be con- 
templating here comes not prior to the elec- 
tion, but, as is now the case in the State 
elections, comes at the moment that the en- 
rollee desires to vote. This, I take it, is the 
system employed in every State of the Union 
today. No one affords the opportunity to 
challenge registrations at the time of regis- 
tration. The appropriate moment that you 
challenge eligibility of those who desire to 
vote is at the moment that they desire to 
exercise that eligibility. After all, it’s even 
speculative whether any particular person 
will desire to vote, whether he will be alive 
or living within the district at the time that 
the election comes. 

So on this fifth most vital difficulty, it 
seems to me that there has been a great need 
for the suggestion that it might well be that 
every constitutional right of the State to 
challenge the eligibility of persons who are 
enrolled in a Federal system is met, so long 
as that State’s day-in-court comes at the 
moment that the voter desires to vote. He 
can be given his right to vote so that it will 
be made available for counting later, or it 
could be counted subject to defeasance, and 
at that time subject to the ultimate deter- 
mination of the Federal district court as 
far as the individual vote is concerned. He 
has done his job. He has become enrolled 
quickly, He has voted without difficulty. 
Then we might well afford any degree of 
judicial process that is necessary to afford 
the States their day-in-court upon this 
voter’s eligibility. 

In line with this fifth suggestion I'm happy 
to be able to read two or three sentences 
from Senator HENNINGS’ press release of 
yesterday afternoon. The Senator said that 
as chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration of the Senate he had com- 
pleted work on the first draft of a bill to pro- 
tect voting rights and would submit the new 
measure to the Rules Committee on Wednes- 
day. He then stated: “I believe this new 
proposal which I call the Federal Enroll- 
ment Officer Act of 1960 will substantially 
advance the opportunity for an effective vot- 
ing rights bill, to be approved by the Con- 
gress this year.” 

HENNINGS said the text of the proposal 
would not be available until after the meet- 
ing of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration on Wednesday. “One of the 
major contributions of the draft bill,” he 
said, “is that it assures that the voters en- 
rolled to vote under its provisions would be 
guaranteed the right to cast their ballots 
while reserving the right of the States to 
contest the validity of the ballots until after 
the vote had been cast. This provision will 
minimize the court appeals and delays that 
could well block what we are trying to ac- 
complish.” And then Senator HENNINGS 
expressed his hope that the Rules Commit- 
tee in the Senate would be able to provide a 
workable bill acceptable to the administra- 
tion and others which could be the basis of 
a meaningful Senate debate upon a voting 


And with this fifth element, if it were to 
become acceptable to the administration, I 
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think the solution may be close on a work- 
able voting bill. I think this fifth principle 
could be stated thus; There is necessity for 
provision for State challenge of Federal 
registration at a time and in a manner 
which cannot by delay defeat the right of 
those enrolled to cast their votes in the elec- 
tion. Thank you. 

Dean OMrana. Thank you, Mr. Silard. 
Now two points before I call on Congress- 
man BrapemMas to open the discussion 
proper. First, along the side of the table 
opposite me are members of law faculties. 
While there are some exceptions to the rule 
I'm about to give you, those who are sitting 
with me at this table and some of those at 
the two ends hold some sort of official 
position. 

Now it is with respect to employees, staff 
members of various Government units, that 
I wish to say just a word which is the second 
point. We understand that anything said, 
any views expressed, any statement made, is 
on behalf of the individual and not made in 
@ representative capacity unless it is made 
clear that what he is saying is said in a 
representative capacity. 

Congressman BRADEMAS will lead the dis- 
cussion which, as I said before, I think is 
the heart of this conference, and I’m going 
to ask him to begin now. 

Co: Brapemas. Professor Wofford 
has made very clear it seems to me that our 
task here is to try to find out what the basic 
ingredients of a good voting rights law are 
to be, and Mr. Silard has suggested that 
there may already be concensus on what 
some of the elements of such law may be. 
I wonder if we would all be in agreement 
with him that this is the case. For example, 
here are two or three areas that I would 
raise questions about. 

In the first place, to what extent are we 
agreed that the job should be done through 
a judicial approach or through an adminis- 
trative approach? For example, should we 
have, as Mr, Silard suggests, a judicial find- 
ing, if I understand him correctly, of a pat- 
tern of discrimination? Or does this pose 
so many problems that the job should be 
done through some administrative approach? 
Supposing that there is a judicial finding of 
a pattern of discrimination. How often 
should such a finding be required? 

A second general area that we might talk 
about is the problem of enforcement. 
Should this be done through criminal pro- 
cedures or through some other approach? 

Third, perhaps, do we all find ourselves in 
agreement that both State and Federal elec- 
tions should be covered by our voting rights 
law. I notice that in the Yale memorandum 
that some of you may have read, the sug- 
gestion was made that to begin with we 
should only make the law apply to Federal 
elections. 

These are just some of the questions that 
occurred to this obviously lay politician as 
we try to think through this problem. I’m 
going to ask the senior Member of the 
Congress, who is with us here today, Senator 
DovdrLas, another nonlawyer, if he has any 
observations to make on these matters. 
Senator. 

Senator Doucias. Mr. Brapemas, first let 
me say that I think it’s highly important 
that we approach this matter with an at- 
tempt to obtain as great a degree of unity 
as possible, and that we regard as secondary 
the origin of these proposals or the party 
sponsorship. Our difficulties are going to be 
very great and if we split up amongst our- 
selves as a practical matter it’s going to be 
very difficult to get anything whatsoever 
done. And as a nonlawyer I suppose all I 
can do is raise certain doubts that I have 
and ask the lawyers to answer them. 

I have a certain fear of a purely judicial 
process, because it seems to me that you 
have a danger of undue delay. I had not 
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realized that in the proposal of the Attorney 
General that the application of each in- 
dividual respective voter would become a 
separate case and that each case could be 
contested by the State. Now if this is true, 
this seems to me to give to the State and local 
authorities who are determined to prevent 
Negroes from voting the opportunity of ty- 
ing up the courts and the referee in the 
original instance. 

The second question that I would like to 
raise is about the process of appeal. Sup- 
pose you get a verdict from a referee asking 
for the court that John Jones should be per- 
mitted to register. Then a series of ques- 
tions come from this. Can the appeal be 
taken from the referee to the district court 
which has appointed the referees so that 
there may be a review of the referee's find- 
ings? If so, is the decision of the referee 
suspended during that time, or is it in oper- 
ation? Then suppose the district court af- 
firms the decision of its referee and the ap- 
peal is taken to the circuit court, what is 
the status of the finding during that time? 
Is it suspended or is it in operation? And 
then if an appeal is taken from the circuit 
court to the US. Supreme Court, is the 
tentative decision suspended or is it in op- 
eration? Now if all these matters are sus- 
pended prior to appeal, not only will the 
first election have passed, but the next elec- 
tion will have passed, and indeed perhaps 
there may be two or three more elections 
which will have occurred before the final 
opinion is handed down. So that this has 
been in my mind ever since the Attorney 
General made his proposal, and it’s upon 
this point that I would really like some 
enlightenment from experts in judicial pro- 
cedure, 
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Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Record the following portion of the 
proceedings of the civil rights confer- 
ence at the University of Notre Dame 
on February 14, 1960: 

Congressman Brapemas. Thank you, Sena- 
tor. Governor Williams has a comment. 

Governor WILLIAMS. Thank you very much, 
Congressman BrapeMas and Senator DOUG- 
Las. I'd like first of all to make a few re- 
marks of a general nature that I don't think 
will hold up the proceedings but will help 
express, I am sure, the feelings of many of 
us as to the excellent idea of this con- 
ference in the first place. 

To Father Hesburgh I certainly want to 
express my appreciation for the extraordi- 
nary work done by this Commission, of which 
he was an important member. I must con- 
fess that I was one of many skeptics who 
viewed this Commission as one having no 
possibility whatsoever of doing any good, 
and that it did achieve some success, I think 
is a minor miracle in and of itself. I think 
that the pointed questions that they raised 
are of extreme importance to all of us. 
And of course some of them we're express- 
ing here today. I think one is the question 
of executive action. I don’t know if that’s 
in order today or not, if it isn’t I certainly 
think that it would be well to have a similar 
conference on that point. 
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I'd like to say that it seems to me that 
the idea of the conference, and I don’t know 
whether this is yours, Father Hesburgh, or 
whether it’s Dean O’Meara’s, is something 
which is of extreme importance. For years 
now I've been saying that this is just ex- 
actly what the President of the United States 
should have done immediately after the 1954 
court decision was made, because if men of 
good will could gather together in an atmos- 
phere such as this, where the academic ivy 
could somehow or other restrain the partisan 
political impulses of the public officials, per- 
haps some reasonable action could have been 
taken which would have speeded progress 
and prevented many of the unfortunate 
things happening that have happened. 

Well coming down to our point in ques- 
tion, it seems to me that we're grappling 
with an exceedingly elusive problem. I hap- 
pen to live in a State which has been tra- 
ditionally Republican for a long time, and 
for Democrats, and we now happen to be 
the majority, for the majority to be able 
to register is still a very difficult thing, be- 
cause for a person in some communities to 
find the registrar home is almost impos- 
sible. The hours of service are such that 
people just don’t seem to be able to fit it 
into their working lives. Now the point that 
I make here is just this: if we add to the 
normal political difficulties the difficulties 
which might exist because of racial tensions 
or any other reason, then I think we've got 
to be most explicit, and we've got to make 
this procedure just as simple as possible. 

Now, while I am a lawyer, at least I used 
to be, I think the problem of visualizing ex- 
actly how these processes are going to work 
should not be lost on this body. I may be 
wholly out of order, but I think even if we 
had a little pantomime here where the actual 
process of a minority person coming up to 
register and what happened under the two 
proposals was acted out it would help us 
visualize just what we're up against. Be- 
cause we're not talking legal theory here. 
This isn’t a question of what the Supreme 
Court’s going to do in the final analysis. 
This is a question of what frail men are go- 
ing to do when they're going to follow their 
own inclinations rather than the dictates of 
the law because they think they’re far 
enough away from judicial process and from 
the force of public opinion so that they can 
let things slide. 

Well, I think I’ve commented enough, but 
I just think that our problem here is not so 
much a legal problem as a problem of setting 
up a course of conduct which will be almost 
self-executing, because without that it’s go- 
ing to be almost impossible for people to 
achieve the rights that should justly be 
theirs. 

Congressman Brapemas, Thank you very 
much, Governor. 

Dean O'Meara. We are now ready for par- 
ticipation by the members of the panel, 
and I hope the participation will be a full 
participation. Who has some question to 
ask or some comment to make? Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Fotry (Committee on the Judiciary, 
the House of Representatives). I think at 
the very outset of this discussion there is 
@ very important point which must be 
touched on. It is primarily concerned with 
the Attorney General’s proposal, but in the 
light of what Mr. Silard has suggested it 
may well be that it will become involved 
in an administrative finding. And it’s 
simply this: Judge Walsh testified before 
the Judiciary Committee that the key to 
this entire proposal is the conclusive pre- 
sumption flowing from the finding in your 
original lawsuit of the pattern or practice 
of discrimination. Conclusive presumption 
is the most important phrase. That means, 
then, that when the applicant goes before 
the voting registrar there is no issue of 
discrimination of denial of the right to vote 
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because of color. It is conclusively presumed. 
Upon review by the court under the Attor- 
ney General’s proposal the court shall ac- 
cept the findings unless clearly erroneous. 
When you take those two factors—the con- 
clusive presumption and your clearly errone- 
ous rule—you have foreclosed any question 
of the issue of denial of the right to vote 
because of color. 

Query: Assume this hypothetical case. 
The registrar A was found by the court in 
the original lawsuit to have by illegal ac- 
tions discriminated—actions that violated 
the State statute. Two weeks later, after 
the court’s order has been issued as to him, 
he dies and Mr. B becomes the new reg- 
istrar. Then along comes a new applicant 
who had never applied before, wasn’t in- 
volved in the original proceedings, and goes 
before the registrar, and is denied the right 
to vote. He then comes to your voting 
referee and asks for the supplemental de- 
cree. That is granted, based as I said on 
the conclusive presumption of the original 
action that there was discrimination. Comes 
the day of voting and registrar B says, “No, 
‘we will not accept you as a qualified reg- 
istered voter.” Then and there he faces the 
possibility of criminal contempt, possible 
criminal prosecution. My question is, gen- 
tlemen, is there an issue of due process of 
law involved as a result of this presumption? 
I'd like somebody’s views on it. It's a very 
important question, I can say, that has been 
touched upon already by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Thank you. 

Dean O'Meara. Mr. Calhoun, would you 
like to say something about that? 

Mr. CALHOUN. The requirement in the 
Attorney General's bill that the court ap- 
point a referee if the court should find that 
there has been systematic denial of the right 
to vote under color of law by reason of race 
or color—this finding is necessary, we think, 
in order to justify the broad character of 
the relief which we would then call for. 
The fact that the registrar against whom 
the 1971 finding of systematic discrimina- 
tion runs has died would not in my mind 
vitiate the conclusion that the type of re- 
lief that we call for is necessary, any more 
than in an antitrust proceeding where a 
corporation and its officers have been found 
guilty of antitrust violations, the death of 
one of the individual defendants would re- 
lieve the corporation or other individual de- 
fendants of an obligation to follow the de- 
cree. If the new referee could come into 
court and demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
the court that the character of systematic 
discrimination found against his predecessor 
was in fact removed, I suppose the decree 
could be lifted. 

Senator Douctas. May I ask Mr. Calhoun 
what would happen if the device was used 
which was employed in Tuskegee; namely, 
the resignation of the registrars so that a 
complete vacuum is created and there is no 
local against whom action may be 
taken? What is the situation there? 
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guage intended to meet that problem. It 
reads: “When any official of a State or sub- 
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visualized by the Attorney General's pro- 


person registered 

finally determined that he had the right to 
vote, that in fact the right would be totally 
lost. I would think that whether we had 
Federal registrars working through an execu- 
tive agency or whether we had court-ap- 
pointed referees, that in either of those cases 
the State would have a day-in-court on the 
individual registrants. In other words, once 
you have the finding of the practice of exclu- 
sion it would certainly, I take it, be incum- 
bent upon each individual at least to demon- 
strate that he belonged within the included 
class—the discriminated against class. To 
this end, then, if we provide for a State day- 
in-court, such an individualized attack it 
seems to me is going to be possible under 
either type proceeding. 

Now on the second question: the effects of 
an appeal. I would think it consistent with 
the proposal which the Attorney General 
has made that in the event that the State 
chose to appeal from the supplemental decree 
which certified that an individual is entitled 
to vote, in the event that decree were to 
be appealed right on the heels of an election 
itself, there would be ample power in the 
court simply in order to protect its own de- 
cree to permit the individual to go ahead 
and cast his vote—to have his vote kept to be 
counted later. 

Now the necessary impact of this is, of 
course, that you will delay the final deter- 
mination of the election. But this, it seems 
to me, is essentially a sound tactic. For if 
you permit the casting of that ballot, and 
have it overhang the outcome of the election, 
you have now for the first time the white re- 
sistant South on the side of trying to get this 
election over with, and with less-encourage- 
ment to delay in every conceivable way. 

In other words, I would think that under 
the Attorney General’s proposal there could 
be this ex parte proceeding of the sort that 
Mr. Calhoun has discussed, with the recom- 
mendation by the referee that the individual 
be entitled to participate in the election 
process. The court at this point moves to 
enter a supplemental decree. The local regis- 
tration officials now move to block it, the 
court then declaring the right of that person 
to go ahead and have his yote cast and held 
by a court officer. Now all of the forces are 
not against the Negro. There are other forces 
that are on the side of expediting this appeal. 

This, it seems to me, is a device which 
equally could apply to the matter of regis- 
tration by a Federal election registrar as 
well. But in either case, the person should 
be permitted to vote subject to having his 
vote ultimately counted in the election after 
the State had its day in court. 

I would guess that the scope of individual 
review will not be greatly different whether 
this is done by a judicially appointed officer 
or whether the registration is done on cer- 
tification of the Federal executive official. 
The only proposal I've seen which does not 
seem to visualize that is the so-called Black- 
Emerson-Pollak proposal out of Yale, and 
there they have, it seems to me, set up so 
different a standard by which the certifica- 
tion to vote shall be made that it perhaps 
is not politically acceptable at all. 

But if you are going to adopt essentially 
State law as the measure of the person's 
right to participate, I think the State is 
going to have its day-in-court as to each 
individual intended to vote, and the thing 
really to be done in your legislation is to 
make sure that the person’s vote gets cast 
at the appropriate time, and then let what 
necessary appellate machinery operate there- 
after before you finally terminate the elec- 
tion itself. 

Dean O’Meara. Professor Nathanson. 

Professor NATHANSON (Northwestern Uni- 
versity). I want to make a comment which 
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is really a question, to see if I can advance 
my own about this. In connection 
with both Senator DoucLas’ question with re- 
spect to the extent of the day-in-court and 
the point that Mr. Silard raised—or the ques- 
tion that he raised—are we all agreed that 
this should extend to both Federal and State 
elections? 

Tve been wondering whether there isn't 
a problem of choice here as regards the 
extent to which, by extending the whole 
scope of this to the State elections, we may 
then be required to give more of a day-in- 
court to the State, to be more careful and 
to be more involved in litigation. I would 
think that if it were purely Federal elections 
then the choice is largely with the Federal 
Government as to how complete it wants to 
make the day-in-court—that the State's in- 
terests are really in this case subordinate to 
the extent that the statute makes it sub- 
ordinate. The primary parties are the Fed- 
eral Government and the individual voter. 
Now I don’t know where that leads me. 
But the thought occurred to me whether this 
kind of choice is involved and whether we 
have to weigh the extent to which we want 
the completer scope or the more summary 
method of proceeding. 

Mr. Smarp. All of the proposals made last 
year—the Hart bill and the registrar pro- 
posals in various forms—were limited to 
Federal elections, but it seems to me a shame 
now that the administration has suggested 
taking a further step to cure the State prob- 
lem as well—to fall back to the Federal 
solution of this only, merely because of the 
State’s day-in-court problem. Were there 
not a solution to this State’s day-in-court 
problem I think the falling back might be 
dictated. But it does seem to me that the 
solution that Mr. Foster has just addressed 
himself to, that the State’s day-in-court 
be 1 day after the voting—after the elec- 
tion—solves as a practical matter most of 
the problems which we have been bothered 
with. And I might say that coming the day 
after the election when the interest in who 
actually voted is much minimized unless 
the outcome of the election is at stake, com- 
ing at that point, I certainly, for one, would 
make that day-in-court as broad and as long 
as the State would have it, giving it every 
conceivable defense, State and Federal, on 
the issue of the eligibility of the particular 
individuals involved. 

And on this score of delaying the day-in- 
court until after the election, I think we 
should recall that there’s some very impor- 
tant judicial history, parallel history which 
is on our side here. Rule 65 of the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure es be- 
tween preliminary injunctions and restrain- 
ing orders. A restraining order is issued ex 
parte and without a hearing—and may be so 
issued under circumstances where delay will 
defeat rights. A preliminary injunction, on 
the other hand, is entered only after a hear- 


Now that important distinction, it seems 
to me, has considerable validity here. In 
matters of elections delay may certainly, 
finally, and irrevocably defeat rights, and 
therefore Congress could appropriately say, 
as in the case of a restraining order, “We 
are not going to deny the defendant his 
day-in-court ultimately, but for the moment, 
in order to hold the status quo“ and the 
status quo at the moment I would take to 
be the status quo of an enrollment, which 
ought to be honored—"“to hold this status 
quo so that the court will not lose its power 
to afford a remedy, we authorize the court 
to enter an order without a hearing, or on 
the most minimal kind of a hearing only. 
However, there comes a later point, at which 
point we may or may not make this order 
final, prior to which we afford defendant 
every possible recognized judicial defense.” 
And I do suggest that the distinction in 
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rule 65 has precise applicability. Though 
the period may be longer than 10 days, the 
philosophy it seems to me is quite pertinent 
and could well be followed by Congress in 
this respect. 

Dean O'Meara. Mr. Silard has said that the 
State ought to have all defenses, both State 
and Federal. I wonder whether someone 
would like to ask him what he had in mind 
when he talked about State defenses. 

Mr. San. I take it the question has been 
asked, Dean. I think State defenses include 
matters such as: This voter moved from the 
county or the district after his resignation, or 
otherwise became ineligible. Every recog- 
nized defense which State law now allows 
would have to be afforded to the State, in 
addition to a defense or a challenge of the 
enrollment itself. 

Professor RUTLEDGE (Indiana University). 
I wonder if the discussion that has imme- 
diately preceded this hasn’t transformed the 
State’s position from being essentially a 
defendant to one of having a challenge and 
having the laboring oar after the election, 
which would resolve the preelection processes 
into the question of how much you want to 
require before the shift is made, so that the 
State then takes the laboring oar if it desires 
to make a challenge. It seems to me that if 
we look at this problem in that light we have 
largely overcome the difficulty of State officers 
resigning, dying, retiring, or having terms 
expire, and we have, without any problems 
involving the 11th amendment, put the 
State into the litigation as essentially a 
plaintiff. 

Professor Estep (University of Michigan 
Law School). I have two comments, one on 
this recent suggestion of having the litigation 
process conducted after the election itself. 
It seems to me you do one of two things. To 
make it realistic you either hold up the re- 
sults of the election until you have gone 
through the legal process, which seems to me 
is an undesirable—I won’t say unacceptable 
but a very undesirable—thing if it should 
last over a period of even months, yet alone 
years, as is possible. But I find myself some- 
what unwilling to accept this possibility. 
Now, if we say, “Oh, well, it won’t make any 
difference unless it’s a very close election, and 
most of them will not be close and therefore 
we won't have to hold up the results of the 
election.” I think this probably makes it a 
moot question and therefore it could not be 
litigated by the U.S. constitutional courts, at 
least. 

And I must admit that I found myself, as 
a lawyer, doing something that I think that 
in a situation like this probably is not very 
good. I found myself getting all wound up 
and excited by the kind of suggestions that 
were being made by the lawyers around 
the room and those who were raising legal 
questions including the due process ques- 
tion. I find myself worrying about that and 
stopping suddenly and realizing that what 
Senator Dove.as and Governor Williams and 
two or three other people have mentioned 
is probably something that lawyers tend to 
forget when they get wound up in the tech- 
nicalities. 

I don’t want to suggest that we shouldn't 
do anything at this time—I think we ought 
to do whatever we can do to help the situa- 
tion. I cannot help but think that what 
we've done is out of fear of the political re- 
percussions, and I don’t mean to minimize 
them. But out of fear of political reper- 
cussions we've wound ourselves up in some 
legal tangles that might not be necessary— 
certainly as to Federal elections would not 
be necessary. As to the State ones, I would 
want to think about this one. This is an 
off-the-cuff reaction. Maybe as to State 
elections there are some constitutional prob- 
lems. 

But it seems to me that we would solve 
at least a lot of the problems, particularly 
of the delay and the litigation, if we would 
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simply accept Federal registration—ignoring 
the constitutional question for the mo- 
ment—Federal registration for all elections. 
And this doesn’t necessarily mean that we 
have to do away with State qualifications. 
I think that if I were doing it I would want 
to do this probably, other than age and resi- 
dence. But accepting State qualifications, 
let us have a Federal procedure to deter- 
mine—and I mean an administrative proce- 
dure—to determine the election rolls, and 
then have those books turned over by the 
Federal authorities to the election officials 
that are actually conducting the election, 
and let those people simply determine 
whether the signature is correct and the 
usual kind of thing we now have. You 
would avoid all of this business of “Do I 
have to have a hearing by the State? Does 
the State have a right to due process?” etc., 
by simply setting up such a Federal regis- 
tration. 

Now I hate the expense of doing it in 
many States where it would perhaps not be 
important, but I think those in the North 
should not ignore that we do have inequali- 
ties in some situations there, too. It would 
be somewhat less insidious if we did it 
throughout the country. Now I realize that 
at first blush this means “Oh, you're taking 
away a sacred right of the State to deter- 
mine qualifications for voting.” It seems to 
me that actually there aren't that many dif- 
ferences except on some of these key issues 
of race. But we might really find it much 
more acceptable in not too long a run, maybe 
in a short run, to really have Federal con- 
trol of all registration. 

Now you're going to get into some prob- 
lems with some of the property qualifica- 
tions for certain kinds of tax assessments, 
special assessments, and so on. I grant you 
there are some details of that kind that are 
going to be difficult. And when applied to 
State elections we have the problem of a 
constitutional question here. I don't know 
whether you would get around this by a gen- 
eral assumption and finding by Congress 
that the race relation and equality question 
so pervades the whole election process that 
we are at least going to provide for registra- 
tion at the Federal level and not worry about 
making a finding that in a certain county or 
in a certain State we now need to put in the 
Federal Government. We simply are saying 
that as a matter of administrative conven- 
ience we need to do this. I’ve said enough 
and have taken enough time. But it seems 
to me there is something that needs to be 
done even beyond what we're suggesting now 
even though perhaps this session is not the 
one to do it. 

Congressman BrapemMas. Following what 
Professor Estep has said, I can’t resist say- 
ing to him that Senator HUMPHREY and I 
have both introduced joint resolutions pro- 
viding that there should be offered to the 
States a constitutional amendment which 
was suggested by Commissioners Hesburgh, 
Hannah, and Johnson, that there shall be no 
State requirements other than residence or 
age in all elections, which I think is more 
or less what you had in mind. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
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Recorp the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1960: 

Congressman DINGELL. I've been very in- 
terested in the various comments that have 
been made about the technical problems 
which arise from both the registrar and the 
referee systems as proposed and the possibil- 
ity of marrying them and a number of other 
things and the exploration of the constitu- 
tional problems that arise. I think there's 
one thing on which we can all agree and that 
is the Constitution is pretty clear that the 
Congress has the power, first of all, to enact 
suitable legislation to secure the right of 
citizens to vote against action of prejudice 
by reason of race, which seems to be the 
principal reason for this conference today. 

I think that as a practical matter, as the 
Governor of Michigan, Governor Williams, 
mentioned, this thing should be self- 
executing. The report of the Civil Rights 
Commission said that as a result of the en- 
actment of the last civil rights statute they 
could find no individual who had been reg- 
istered and who had been permitted to vote. 
This would indicate and I think all of us 
know that those who prefer to keep citizens 
from voting on the grounds of race are first 
of all well organized, with extremely intelli- 
gent, thoroughly competent lawyers, devoted 
to their cause, who will use every means pos- 
sible to prevent citizens from voting. This 
means that if we are to go into a legislative 
and political battle in the Congress in Wash- 
ton to enact a piece of legislation, we must 
enact a thoroughly effective piece of legis- 
lation which will attack the heart and core 
of the problem in the most vigorous and 
direct way. 

Now I’ve made some studies of this, and as 
a result of this I joined Senator Harr of 
Michigan and Senator McNamara and other 
sponsors of a proposal to provide for a Fed- 
eral Elections Commission. I think that this 
is the constitutional method of handling the 
problem. I think it evades all of the very 
brilliant dialectical and legal questions 
which we have been discussing this morning, 
and I think it goes squarely to the heart of 
the matter in arranging that in instances 
where there is denial of the right to vote 
because of race, the Congress itself shall have 
a Commission with sufficient power to go 
in, to register, and to conduct elections. 

Now one Member of the Senate recently 
said that the best thing that could be done 
to guarantee the right of citizens to vote 
would be a few salutory prosecutions. As 
a practical matter, juries being what they 
are in some areas, it’s extremely difficult to 
prosecute, But, if such a Commission could 
be established, and if it once acted—just 
once—I think there’s no question but what 
the whole of the problem of voting would 
fall and would cease to be a significant 
problem. 

I think that if this were done just in Fed- 
eral elections alone for the Congress and 
the Senate great progress would be acti 
and the roadway would be clear for 
cant progress in almost every field of civil 
rights. I think that there's real reason to 
think that we could extend this to the 
presidential elections, and I think that there 
is a very good constitutional argument which 
can be made to extending an election com- 
mission of this sort to State elections. And 
I think this is the best, the most vigorous, 
most direct and the most completely effec- 
tive manner of handling the problem. 

Dean O'Meara. Do you have a comment, 
Mr. Bernhard? 

Mr. BERNHARD, Commission on Civil Rights. 
I have some familiarity with the Hart bill. 
I think one of the problems in it is that first 
it blankets the whole electoral process, and 
I think this is unwarranted and very costly. 
Secondly, as it is now constituted it is 
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limited to the election of Congressmen and 
Senators, and I think this in turn would cut 
out presidential electors and in my opinion 
might drive some of the States into further 
diffusion or divisiveness in separating the 
State elections from the Federal elections. 
This is one of the problems that has bothered 
me about it. 

I would like to go back and make one or 
two comments about some of the other 
statements that have been made. In a way 
we've got a little bit off into the legal 
technicalities. I think the real focus is 
that there are many people who are denied 
the right to vote because of race or color 
and a method has to be set up providing 
for voting equality, first equality in registra- 
tion, then equality in the ability to vote and 
the assurance that the vote when cast will 
be counted. 

Now my question, which I thought of when 
John Calhoun was speaking, was that in the 
proposal of the Attorney General which I 
believe has many merits, I’m concerned even 
though there has been an amendment to the 
original proposal providing that the proceed- 
ing would be ex parte—that nonetheless it’s 
not really equality of registration. You still 
have individuals coming in who, as the Com- 
mission found, have certain fears of eco- 
nomic reprisal or physical harm. They are 
going through a process which still is dis- 
similar to going before an ordinary admin- 
istrative officer, whether he’s State or 
Federal, who doesn’t take testimony under 
oath, who merely makes his own determina- 
tion. You go in and walk out before an 
administrative registrar—if it’s done fairly 
it’s a short proposition. I think the court 
procedure might tend to drive certain in- 
dividuals away from even attempting that 
method of registration. 

Congressman Brapemas raised the ques- 
tion: “Well, if you set it up either judicially 
or administratively you have the problem of 
enforcement”—and there have been other 
comments about criminal enforcement, on 
which I would like to make an observation. 
I think when you attempt to resort to crimi- 
nal enforcement you in turn attempt to say: 
“Well, we will penalize but we won't assure 
the right to vote,” and I think it is an easy 
way out. Beyond that there is the problem, 
as Congressman DINGELL has indicated, of 
getting the juries to convict, or even a grand 
jury to indict, and beyond that the criminal 
sanctions available to the Federal Govern- 
ment are extremely limited. As the lawyers 
know, 18 U.S.C. 241 and 242 deal with the 
various rights of the Federal Government 
to enforce civil rights by criminal sanctions, 
and these have been so limited that they are 
basically ineffective at the present time. 

Just one other comment and I'll be still. 
It relates to the question of the so-called 
findings. All attention has been directed to 
findings being made by judicial officers or 
administrative officers. I would just like to 
raise the question of the possibility that 
Congress itself, in my opinion, could make a 
finding, based on the findings of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights and its own investi- 
gations, that in both Federal and State 
elections there is evidence that discrimina- 
tion has occurred and is continuing to occur 
and that some new legislation is therefore 
needed and that this is appropriate legis- 
lation under the 15th amendment. Whether 
this is sufficient to cover the problem that 
will be raised as to whether this would con- 
stitute an adequate finding of pattern or 
practice I don’t know. 

As to some of the problems that have been 
brought up here regarding the appeal situa- 
tion and the delays which are inherent in it, 
I don’t know, of course, what Senator HEN- 
NINGS is proposing to come out with. But 
if there is some way that the actual appeal 
can be held off until the so-called certificate 
holder or enrollee is coming up to vote, I 
think this would overcome the major prob- 
lems in the present bills, I mean the regis- 
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trar proposals and the Attorney General's or 
the administration’s proposal on voting 
referees. 

I have been concerned over the problem 
of whether this should be a basically judi- 
cial ure. There is a question of the 
burden of the courts at the present time with 
the desegregation cases. And once you get 
the courts into voting registrations, includ- 
ing the administrative supervision itself, I 
think all the simplicity is gome. Because of 
these observations I throw out to you—be- 
cause I don’t know the answer—the ques- 
tion: What would be the possibility of Con- 
gress itself making the appropriate finding 
to cover both State and Federal elections. 

Dean O'Meara. Mr. Silard, do you have a 
comment to make? 

Mr. SrLanb. I think Mr. Bernhard has 
raised some points that have to be discussed. 
I might say that Mr. John Feild from Sena- 
tor Hart's office, who had so much to do 
with Senator Hart's bill, is here, and that I 
think he would probably agree that the bill 
was drafted not as a vehicle for legislation 
for this year, but as a vehicle for discussion 
of a rather broad-range solution to the prob- 
lem, at least at the Federal level. I think 
Senator Hart in his testimony actually so re- 
stricted his suggestion. I think John cer- 
tainly would be available to comment on 
that. 

But I want to make a rather simple point 
which maybe no one has yet suggested, which 
I think is responsive to Senator Doveras’ 
and Governor Williams’ concern here. 
Aren’t we really striving toward the kind 
of Federal enrollment procedure which ap- 
proximates exactly what the State proce- 
dure worked out over 170 years of practical 
historical experience has dictated? Aren’t 
we striving toward a procedure which per- 
mits those who are qualified to enroll, and 
insures that those who are enrolled can vote 
and then brings into play the machinery to 
contest the result if there is some real basis 
for challenge? Aren't we really striving for a 
rather simple operation? Enrollment—and 
the right of those who are enrolled to vote— 
and judicial machinery thereafter to un- 
tangle the web if something has gone wrong 
with the rather simple administrative 
mechanism? 

There seems to be one other problem which 
is injected into this kind of approach and 
which underlies many of the issues which 
have been posed, and that is the problem 
that no one is proposing that this State 
procedure be taken over wholesale. Rather 
the propositions all seenr to go to the point 
that it be taken over only where there is a 
need. So that much of the discussion fur- 
rounds the issue of who shall determine 
where the need exists and how shall it be 
determined. How shall the device be trig- 
gered and for what area shall it be effective? 
But pending the solution of those problems, 
isn’t there a growing agreement—I seem to 
sense it—that we want really to duplicate 
the method that the States have worked 
out over decades and decades of practical 
experience with this? 
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ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on 
February 14, 1960: 


Mr. Morsett, NAACP. I, as a nonlawyer, 
have been, I suppose, as entranced by these 
discussions over the last several weeks as I 
have over any other demonstration of the 
beauty of good legal minds at work. At the 
same time, it occurs to me that we tend to 
get into a channel in which we hope to 
wind up with perfection, something which 
by one piece of legislation will solve all of 
these problems. I think we ought to keep 
in our minds at all times that nothing that 
comes out of the Congress is going to do all 
of that. 

Take for example the question of fear of 
reprisal—getting down to the actual in- 
dividual case of a Negro citizen who wants 
to exercise his right to vote. Insofar as any 
legislation ‘is concerned it seems to me the 
most we can do is to provide him with an 
ex parte kind of proceeding, where he does 
not have to sit up and be questioned by 
hostile State attorneys. But, so far as fear 
of reprisal goes, when he walks from his 
home to any building where these things are 
going on he has incurred the risk of reprisal 
and we cannot in anything that we do here 
remove this danger from him. He has at- 
tempted to vote in a place where for a 
Negro to vote is a dangerous act. And we're 
not going to solve this problem by any 
legislation. 

I know that it has been suggested that 
one reason for not having judicial proceed- 
ings is that the courts are allegedly so busy 
with school desegregation suits. Again I 
wonder if this is actually the case. The 
actual amount of school litigation now 
pending, or in my view likely in the im- 
mediate future, is not voluminous. And I 
do not believe that it really imposes a tre- 
mendous burden on the courts as might 
appear to be the case. This is aside from 
the question of the good faith of individual 
judges which of course is a basic question 
and it exists everywhere. 

Lawyers from time immemorial have 
sought to have cases tried before this Judge 
rather than that judge because of what they 
assume to be the case with his predilections 
and predispositions, and this we will also 
always have. I don’t think that the judi- 
ciary’s record thus far, even in school cases, 
has been entirely black or entirely gray. I 
think that we've had what you might assume 
to be the normal amount of variation from 
court to court, 

I would like to ask for legal comment on 
two very factual matters. In the case where 
the State’s day-in-court is deferred until 
after the election and some system is pro- 
vided for holding up the counting of a vote, 
is my feeling that the use of voting machines 
makes this incredibly complicated and difi- 
cult an erroneous belief or is it not? And, 
second, what provision, assuming we had 
Federal elections only covered, is there for 
overcoming the dangers which Mr. Rogers 
suggested might occur of eventually having 
a sequestered and separate Federal ballot 
which would be for Negroes only? In other 
words, we would have a separate and un- 
equal ballot resulting from our law providing 
only for Federal election coverage. 

Professor CRAMPTON. (University of Chi- 
cago Law School). I am not going to be im- 
mediately responsive to your question, as I 
have some other comments to make. A num- 
ber of very broad issues have been raised, 
all very important ones. It seems to me 
that several of them are clearly policy mat- 
ters on which the legislators have to make 
their own judgment. For instance, Professor 
Estep’s proposal of an entire Federal election 
system. My own policy predilection would 
be that this is both unnecessary and unwise 
at the present time. Nevertheless, it is one 
of the available alternatives, of course. 
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proposal should be limited to the Federal 
elections only and not the State elections. 
But here again it seems to me that the ad- 
vantages of a combined approach to both 
State and Federal elections are overwhelm- 
ing, and that unless the technical difficulties 
which Professor Nathanson, among others, 
mentioned, are so great as to really endanger 
the viability of the system, the combined 
approach of State and Federal elections I 
think would be wise. But here again is a 
basic policy decision that the legislators have 
to make. Lawyers may be able to give you 
advice on how to draft the legislation to meet 
constitutional or practical problems. 

I would also like to agree with both Pro- 
fessor Foster and Mr. Silard on this matter of 
the State’s day-in-court. It doesn’t seem 
to me that if it is postponed until after the 
election takes place this necessarily raises 
the question of the validity of each and every 
election for every office. It could be set up 
so that the finding of the referee or of the 
registrar, whichever proposal is accepted, has 
prima facie validity in the district court 
much as many administrative orders do to- 
day, and it merely puts the State, as Pro- 
fessor Rutledge said, in the position of being 

a plaintiff attacking a specific vote which 
wey go to some offices, may not go to other 
offices, and in any case will probably not 
upset the results in the election, although 
in some cases it might. But if it did, then 
the office could be changed at a later point. 

But I would like to raise several other 
doubts which I have about some of the legis- 
Jation which has been proposed and which 
hasn't been dealt with really so far in the 
discussion. And perhaps I could state these 
as a comment on some of the points that 
Mr. Silard made. And they also raise issues 
which Senator Doveras has mentioned, 

One is the use of the judiciary all the way 
through. I think myself this is very unwise 
for a number of reasons, both practical and 
theoretical. I do not think that our Fed- 
eral courts are in a position to run the af- 
fairs of a great nation, nor should they be 
put in that position. They are already en- 

in somewhat kindred functions in 
relatively narrow circumstances such as the 
bankruptcy jurisdiction. They are already 
engaged in the organization and the admin- 
istration of the school systems, at least in 
the South. Now the voting proposals are 
made. I think it’s a passing of the buck 
of the responsibility which belongs on Con- 
gress and the Executive. The courts will 
lose the respect of private citizens if func- 
tions which are essentially nonjudicial are 
heaped on them repeatedly over a period of 
years. The court should be restricted to the 
traditional judicial functions. 

Moreover I tend to agree with the implica- 
tion of Senator Dovcias’ remarks that it is 
likely that an administrative or executive 
agency will do the job better, that there will 
be less delay, that it will work out in the 
long run much better. 

Another point I would like to make, which 
I think also goes really to the functioning 
of courts, is what I think is really an evasion 
of the constitutional requirement of a jury 
trial that is involved in the use of the con- 
tempt sanctions. Now it is true that the 
Supreme Court has spoken on these issues 
and seems so far in other contexts to vali- 
date the use of the contempt sanction as a 
substitute for criminal prosecution. But it 
seems to me that if constitutional amend- 
ments are to be spoken about, that perhaps 
one that should be considered, particularly 
if legislation is going to take the lines of the 
Attorney General's „Is a constitu- 
tional amendment which would make trial 
by my not necessary in offenses involving 
racial discrimination. That, it seems to 
me, is what everyone is talking about here. 
They are attempting to replace a consti- 
tutional right on the basis of fears that 
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juries in the South will not function prop- 
erly on issues of voting discrimination. 

It seems to me that the popular senti- 
ment all over the country against restric- 
tions on voting rights, as manifested by the 
unanimity of the Civil Rights Commission, 
makes a strong argument for at least the 
attempt to try out the use of criminal pen- 
alties first, before the switchover to the ex- 
clusive use of contempt sanctions. 

Mr. EDELSBERG (National Civil Liberties 
Clearing House). I’m glad the discussion has 
taken a turn which reminds us that while 
the legal doctors are discussing how to 
operate we ought to take another look at 
the patient. Now as I see the patient, what 
the Civil Rights Commission did last year 
was not so much to unearth new facts, but 
really to remind us again of notorious facts 
of mass disfranchisement that were well 
known to most observant Americans. Of 
course, the Commission put those facts on 
television and made it impossible thereafter 
to sweep the mess under the rug. It touched 
the American conscience, Voting disfran- 
chisement is no longer a necessary evil in 
American life. 

But the great contribution of the Com- 
mission as I see it was to remind us, and I 
would say this to Professor Cramton, that 
voting violations are not a matter of indi- 
vidual willfulness. It isn’t the hanky-panky 
that an individual registrar uses with an 
individual Negro. It isn’t even economic 
intimidation or other forms of intimidation. 
It’s the very climate of hostility and antago- 
nism in the South which is responsible for 
the disfranchisement of millions of Amer- 
ican voters. And as I saw it the great good 
of the Commission’s report was that three 
southerners—three representative and dis- 
tinguished southerners—joined in saying 
that these were the facts. Then two of 
those southerners had the courage to say— 
to remind us of a rule of fundamental politi- 
cal equity, that where the violations are 
wholesale and systematic, the remedies can- 
not be retail and haphazard. 

The unfortunate fact is that most of the 
remedies that have been discussed are hap- 
hazard and retail. Now I'm afraid that this 
is necessary given the present political cli- 
mate. For what it may be worth, my 
political judgment is that the Rogers pro- 
posal is the vehicle which will become the 
serious object of congressional considera- 
tion and probable enactment. And we 
should devote ourselves to seeing how we 
can take this Rogers proposal and make sure 
that the Negro under it doesn't have to run a 
gauntlet, that he is given a kind of protec- 
tive atmosphere in which his right will be 
asserted, and to the largest extent possible, 
as Harris Wofford said, that his qualifications 
shall be examined in a manner no more 
cumbersome and complex than that accorded 
the average white voter of the South. 

We must remember that the problem 18 
exacerbated by the kind of judges you have 
in the South. I don’t mean to disparage 
the judiciary, but I think it is fair to say 
to borrow a phrase which I think is well 
known in this environment—that some of 
these judges are suffering from invincible 
bias in this area, and for those judges no 
form of legal draftsmanship will do very 
much good. But for the great bulk of the 
southern judiciary I think the kind of bill 
proposed by Rogers will permit the whole- 
sale enfranchisement of Negro voters, be- 
cause the local registrar who is approached 
by a Negro applicant during the pendency 
of one of these hearings is acting under 
the threat of a contempt citation. And if 
he is captious and frivolous in trying to 
keep that Negro actually from going to the 
ballot box, a vigorous judge of integrity will 
see that he pays a price for it. And I think 
that for the greater part, the kind of pro- 
cedure contained in this administration pro- 
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posal will serve to provide for the franchise- 
ment of Negro voters. 

My great reservation is this: I think I 
recall back to the days of section 7(a) of 
NIRA, Senator Dove.as. This was the Magna 
Carta of labor. The Government announced 
that there is now a Federal right for people 
to join labor unions. But just nobody got to 
join these unions until the unions got to- 
gether with some agreeable Government of- 
ficials who said it would be all right for the 
unions to put up signs in a mining town say- 
ing, “President Roosevelt wants you to join 
the union.” And I think that we won't lick 
this problem of mass disfranchisement until 
we have something like that on our political 
scene, Senator Doucias. Now it may be that 
as a result of that kind of political interven- 
tion some people who are not quite qualified 
to vote will get to vote. But I think the 
faster they get to vote the faster they'll get 
qualified. 

Proressor Harris (University of Michigan 
Law School). I would like to address myself 
to a problem raised before, which I think is a 
serious one. If the remarks aren't of world- 
shattering policy importance perhaps there 
is some legal help that can be given here. It 
strikes me that there is a need for simplifica- 
tion if this isn’t going to be the full-employ- 
ment bill for attorneys and if the limited 
resources of the NAACP and the Justice De- 
partment are ever going to accomplish any- 
thing significant. It strikes me you can 
break down the legal problem into two 
halves. First there is the question of making 
the initial determination and then of what- 
ever review is necessary, whether or not there 
is a registrar or referee, call him what you 
will. 

The second problem after it has been de- 
termined is to know which individual Negro 
voter applicant will be accepted and what 
possible review there may be of that. I 
don’t direct myself to the second question 
which most people have been discussing as 
I agree with the general tenor of the re- 
marks. Everything which will simplify this 
and postpone review until subsequent to 
the election is desirable. 

Rather I address myself to the first ques- 
tion: what can be done to simplify the origi- 
nal decision as to whether and where and 
when a registrar or referee will be appointed. 
I think the Yale memorandum here, if I can 
so name it—I don’t really know what it's 
title is—between pages 3 and 10 treats the 
problem better, more comprehensively, 
more intelligently, treating both the ad- 
ministrative problems, the constitutional 
problems and practical everyday problems 
that come to your mind, than anything I 
have seen on the subject. I don’t care to 
recapitulate it, I only urge everyone to give 
it serious attention. 

In particular, the kernel of this nut is on 
page 6, in the last paragraph of page 6, after 
the authors have criticized both the Civil 
Rights Commission proposal and the At- 
torney General’s proposal, making the point, 
however, that the Attorney General’s pro- 
posal raises far more difficulty than the Civil 
Rights Commission’s. And this is true be- 
cause by this decision basically a 
civil action in the Federal court, we reach all 
the problems of due process, res judicata, and 
Federal appellate review which are unneces- 
sary if it is handled in a different way. 

In the Yale proposal, here I quote, “We see 
no way of accom) this,“ —“ this“ is the 
appointment of the registrar without undue 
complexity, litigation, expense, etc.—‘‘We see 
no way of accomplishing this, except by del- 
egating to the President authority to appoint 
@ registrar in any election district where he 
has reason to believe that citizens are be- 
ing denied registration on account of race, 
religion, color or national origin.” This is 
not requiring the finding of a pattern, which 
would be incredibly difficult ag people know 
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as soon as a certain amount of sophistication 
is brought to disguising the pattern. This, 
if you read further you will find, will virtually 
eliminate all appellate review of this par- 
ticular question. The State’s review I be- 
lieve will come solely on the question, the 
second question, of whether an individual 
voter who has already voted can cast his bal- 
lot. But there will not be a dual review: 
First, should we have a registrar? Second, 
is his action in regard to each individual 
voter proper or improper? I urge this sim- 
plification, whichever bill is adopted. 

One last remark, if I may. To avoid con- 
stitutional problems the Yale memorandum, 
the Yale proposal here, restricts itself to Fed- 
eral elections. This is not because the other 
is not desirable. I suspect that in order to ac- 
complish what they are attempting to do in 
stripping out the review of the appointment 
of the registrar, it is necessary, and I’m no 
constitutional expert, but I suspect it is nec- 
essary if judicial review of the question is to 
be avoided, to restrict the scope of the bill to 
Federal elections, 

Let me urge that if this simplified ap- 
pointment of a registrar is not adopted, then 
by all means let’s cover State and Federal 
elections both. On the other hand if a po- 
litical decision is made only to cover Fed- 
eral elections, let us take what legal ad- 
vantage we can of that decision, to throw out 
the necessity for a dual review, first, of regis- 
trars, then of the specific acts vis-a-vis each 
voting applicant. Thank you. 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the following portion of the 
proceedings of the civil rights confer- 
ence at the University of Notre Dame on 
February 14, 1960: 


Mr. Sard. I'd like to address a remark to 
Mr. Edelsberg’s comments. I’m a great be- 
liever in Mr. Edelsberg's political intuition, 
but I would question a technical point he 
made that the vehicle for a bill this year can 
be the Rogers proposal. I have examined 
the political complexion of the House and 
the Senate and I find a considerable pre- 
ponderance of Democrats in those bodies. I 
also find us in an election year. I think 
these two factors dictate that we take the 
substance of the Attorney General's plan 
rather than terminology—referee, 
or something else. 

And on the substance of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's proposal, has he not made three sound 
points to the country which it is too late 
now to go back upon? The first of these is 
that there is something wrong with a nation 
of this caliber recognizing a problem of this 
caliber, and then moving only to meet it at 
the level of congressional or Federal elec- 
tions. Now I think he has made a very sound 
point there that just simply cannot be swept 
under the rug. If Congress for the first time 
is really going to move in to cure this evil, 
how can it cure only a half or a third or a 
quarter of it? I think this point simply dic- 
tates the acceptance of the Rogers proposi- 
tion that if you're going to do a job, do it 
all the way. 
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The second point that the Attorney Gen- 
eral makes seems to me equally binding. 
There ought at some point, before a Federal 
mechanism preempts the entire State regis- 
tration machinery for z number of persons, 
there ought at some point before that is 
done, be a fairly respectable adjudicatory 
finding that there is a need for that mech- 
anism. Now I don't say that another com- 
mission couldn't do this job, but aren't the 
courts really, as the Attorney General said, 
the appropriate agencies for a finding 
that there is a wholesale violation of legal 
rights. I think it is a contestable point, but 
I think the Attorney General has the better 
of it in starting his mechanism in the ju- 
dicial machinery. You may not have to stay 
with it with respect to the appointment of 
your Officials, but don’t you really want to 
start with the rather established and secure 
judicial safeguard that a court finally deter- 
mines there is a pattern or practice or a sys- 
tematic denial of rights. 

And finally I think the Attorney General's 
broad concession, which we have gotten away 
from—his broad concession that these of- 
ficials that he contemplates are going to be 
able to register individuals quickly, effec- 
tively and ex parte, provides, with the ac- 
ceptance of his other two points, a workable 
basis for a bill, 

There are two other problems that have 
to be met. There is some unhappiness about 
the judicial appointment of what really now 
looks to be an administrative official. There 
is considerably more unhappiness with the 
full day-in-court, which might be 3 years 
in court, afforded with respect to each in- 
dividual before that individual can actually 
get to vote. 

Mr. EpELSBERG. Will you spell that out, 
John? Why do you think it could possibly 
take that long on an individual application? 

Mr. Sarn. Rather than spell it out, Her- 
man, I think I am willing to say this: I will 
concede that the process will only take 60 
days, but that I would say would be too 
long to get the job done. Because what we 
have forgotten is that this job of enrolling 
people through a Federal mechanism is going 
to be valid for only the particular election 
involved under the Rogers proposal, and it 
is extremely difficult to make it anything 
else. In other words, the problem here isn't 
that it might take a year or two to get per- 
sons enrolled and then they will stay en- 
rolled. That enrollment will not be valid for 
1 day longer under the Rogers proposal than 
the State enrollment mechanism. So that 
1 year’s delay requires the initiation of the 
process all over again. And as I stated earlier 
this morning, it seems to me that if in a 
60-day period before the election—which 
period the States can quite validly make the 
binding period of registration—an individual 
must go first to the State official, then to 
the Federal official, and then the State can, 
in an adjudicatory hearing before the court, 
which Mr. Rogers has conceded is required, 
then challenge each individual enrollment 
by the Federal referee—assuming there are 
hundreds of people, I think you have simply 
passed the date of the election. 

Mr. EDELSBERG. It would be useful to me, 
John, if you gave an example or two of what 
the local State officials could say about a 
recommendation of the voting referee that 
John Doe be registered. 

Mr. Stard. The delay does not seem to 
me, Mr. Edelsberg, to be a delay which flows 
from the period of time that each individual 
case takes to be adjudicated, but rather the 
delay which flows from the fact that you may 
have to subpena—that the State will obvi- 
ously have the right, I believe, to subpena— 
each applicant at such a hearing, and when 
you have to subpena even 150 or 200 persons 
to take the witness chair in such a proceed- 
ing and be asked for instance, “Did you or 
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did you not try to enroll in the State sys- 
tem?” the Federal courts would take approxi- 
mately 1 month, I think, to hear 30 wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. Evetssers. John, don’t they first have 
to file a verified statement with the court 
saying that John Doe did not try to register 
with the local officials? 

Mr. Skarn. Surely, but will you deny the 
State irrevocably and finally the right to 
contest the validity of that? Will you deny 
the State the validity of that? 

Mr. EDELSBERG. Once, John, just once. 
That's a constitutional requirement. 

Mr. Sard. Well that once, I’m afraid, if 
it comes before the election, will be just once 
too long. Unless someone can offer a reason 
why the State must have its day-in-court 
before the election on individual registra- 
tions, whereas in 170 years it has never been 
the case in the State system, I don’t under- 
stand what, if any, problem there really 
exists in holding off the State’s day-in-court 
until after the election. 

Mr. Evetsserc. I'm with you on that. 

Senator Dovcias. Well I would like to ask 
you if there would not be a further right to 
appeal from the finding of the district court 
to the circuit court, from the circuit court 
to the Supreme Court, and that during that 
time could not the matter be in suspense 
without any decision? 

Congressman Bray. I don't know all the 
answers in this matter or I wouldn't be here. 
I came here to get them. I do want to say 
that I personally was interested in the re- 
marks of Professor Cramton, Without going 
into detail on the subject I believe that a 
jury trial—while it may be necessary in 
time to do away with it—I view with a great 
deal of suspicion doing away with a jury trial 
unless it’s absolutely necessary. 

Then I do want to comment on the remark 
made by Professor Estep when he suggested 
turning over the election process to the Fed- 
eral Government, That's going to be a very 
difficult matter. We have in Indiana 35,000 
election officials, and anyone who has ever 
had the job of trying to get an election board 
together knows it’s a tremendous job. And 
we have something like 10,000 registration 
Officials. At least in southern Indiana each 
precinct has one Democrat and one Re- 
publican registration officer to make sure 
everyone is registered. It's a tremendous 
job to get it done. 

And it just entered my mind that—maybe 
it won't work at all—just as I was sitting 
here, that if you would have your referees 
go in and allow really a double process of 
registration, anyone could go to the regular 
registration office if he wanted to, but then 
in key places anyone who believed that they 
were not being given a fair break could go 
there and register. And then a certain 
length of time before the election that Fed- 
eral registrar must turn these names over. 
Then they would have a certain length of 
time, a very few days, to object to it. That 
is not going to solve it all, but you're going 
to have a tremendous job if the Federal Gov- 
ernment tries to take over the 35,000 mem- 
bers of the election boards in the State of 
Indiana and 10,000 registration officers, 

Dean O'Meara, Professor Estep wants the 
record to show that he is not in favor of 
having the Federal Government take over the 
entire election machinery. 

Professor Ester. Thank you, 

Mr. CALHOUN. I would like to address my- 
self to the suggestion that in the Rogers 
proposal at this time there is a likelihood by 
reason of the necessity for permitting reeds 
challenge that an applicant for 
would not be allowed to vote in the rat 
election following a finding of qualification 
by the referee. I, myself, see no reason un- 
der the Rogers proposal why a Federal dis- 
trict court to whom had been certified a 
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qualification of an applicant and who found 
that certification coming up to him on the 
eve of an election could not order the elec- 
tion officials to take an impounded ballot 
from the applicant and then let the State 
thrash it out as it would. 

Senator DoucLas. What about voting ma- 
chines? 

Mr. Smarp. Senator, you repeat the ques- 
tion asked at this end of the table about the 
voting machines. I think under present 
laws, as far as we can tell, there are already 
mechanisms, even on the machine system of 
voting, available by which a vote may be reg- 
istered and yet held subject to the determi- 
nation of a challenge—the Louisiana law, 
for instance, so permits. If it does not now 
permit this, it certainly is a mechanical prob- 
lem which modern science can solve. 

Mr. Harrison, administrative assistant to 
Congresswoman GREEN. I would like to offer 
something of a compromise between the sug- 
gestions for Federal assumption of the whole 
election process and the proposals for a per- 
son-by-person registration in cases, as pro- 
vided in the Rogers bill, where deprivation is 
pursuant to a pattern or practice. What 
about the idea of making a determination, 
subject to appeal before the date of election, 
that access to the polls in a particular de- 
fined political area is subject to discrimina- 
tion as a pattern or practice; and then in 
that area requiring all voters to proceed 
through the Federal registrar pattern. 

This seems to me, among other things, to 
meet the Attorney General's objection to the 
registrar proposal, in the sense that this does 
not leave us after the election is held with a 
box of ballots cast by unchallenged white 
citizens and a box of easily identifiable bal- 
lots, cast by citizens who have had to avail 
themselves of a separate procedure. Is it 
possible for us to replace State officials only 
in those areas where, by a judicial determi- 
nation, a pattern of discrimination is found 
to exist—only there to establish a universal 
Federal registration, and only there for that 
one election? 

Professor NATHANSON. I just wanted to fol- 
low up that question with another one which 
is perhaps an attempt to answer the earlier 
question that I raised with respect to the 
problems of choice here. I wonder whether 
it’s possible to have an eclectic approach 
which permits an alternative group of reme- 
dies, some of which may be applicable and 
usable for the purpose of Federal elections 
and others for the purpose of State elections. 
I would still think that the suggestion just 
made with respect to taking over. the election 
entirely by Federal officials would be really 
practicable and probably only legal—al- 
though I won't go so far as that—but would 
only really be seriously possible with respect 
to the Federal election. But perhaps that 
is not a reason why it should be entirely 
discarded. Perhaps it could be available to 
that extent and other remedies available 
where the Federal election was not involved. 

Similarly, I wonder whether or not it is 
Possible to combine the administrative and 
the judicial processes here. I would agree 
with the comments that have been made 
about the undesirability of saddling the ju- 
diciary with the entire responsibility here. I 
don’t know, but I would think that there is 
grave danger that we are separating the 
Federal judiciary from the rest of the com- 
munity, that we are asking them to bear— 
to really carry—too much. They've got to 
have some other support, and it's got to 
come through the executive administrative 
machinery. 

Now we know that there are various de- 
vices for combining these things and for 
having these types of alternatives. Without 
going into details, I wonder whether there 
might not be some use in having all these 
alternatives in one bill, 
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Mr. For xr. I was going to suggest to Sena- 
tor Doucras, on this problem of voting ma- 
chines, I think you will find, if you check 
your State election laws, that you already 
have established by State law procedures for 
challenged ballots. For instance in New 
York where they use voting machines, a chal- 
lenged ballot doesn’t go on the machine—it 
goes on a paper ballot, and that is subject 
to review by your board of elections the same 
as your absentee ballot. I don’t see any 
practical problem, 

Senator Doucias. May I ask if there is any 
reply to my question about appeals. 

Mr. Forex. Senator, I think that we should 
keep this procedure in line. It seems to 
have gotten off the base. Under the Attor- 
ney General’s proposal, when the referee 
makes his findings and files the report with 
the judge—now keep in mind we have not 
issued a decree here in this case as to this 
new applicant—the most recent proposal 
from Mr. Walsh was that service is made 
upon the interested party. He has 10 days 
in which to file exceptions to that proposed 
report. Now if he fails within 10 days to 
file his exceptions, then he’s precluded from 
taking issue with that. 

Senator DoucLas. But suppose he does file 
his exceptions? 

Mr. Foxx. Then it’s up to the judge to de- 
termine whether he wants to hear it himself 
or whether he wants to refer it back for 
further hearings on the exceptions. Now 
the judge is bound by the clearly erroneous 
rule, and the burden will then shift upon 
the election official to prove his case before 
the judge. He just can't come in and say, 
“I except.” He's going to have to back it up. 
Now if the judge refuses him, of course he’s 
entitled to go up on appeal. Whether the 
court will accept it or not, he has to have 
that record on which to predicate it. And 
I think under the Attorney General's pro- 
posal he has a very difficult burden of proof 
there. 

Professor DUKEMINIER, University of Ken- 
tucky College of Law. There's one problem 
which hasn’t been discussed and none of 
the bills seem to meet it. And that is, all 
of the bills are related to voting in one elec- 
tion. Once these people get registered, will 
they have to go through the same fight 
through either a referee or registrar each 
election that comes up, which is every 2 
years with respect to the House of Repre- 
sentatives? Is there any way that the bills 
could be revised to provide that once they 
qualify that they can stay qualified rather 
than to require them to fight every 2 years 
to be re-enrolled? 

Mr. CALHOUN. I would like first to address 
myself to the problem that I think is both- 
ering Senator Douglas. He keeps asking 
about the appeals because I think he feels 
that people will lose their vote while this 
judicial process is working itself out. Am I 
correct in that Senator? 

Senator Dover As. Yes, you're exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CatHoun, Well, I tried to answer it 
earlier. My thought is that as soon as a 
referee certifies to the judge that an appli- 
cant is qualified and if an election is immi- 
nent, it is within the power of the judge to 
authorize that person to vote on an im- 
pounded ballot. A person can vote and if 
it takes 3 years and 30 elections, each time 
that fellow’s vote will be accepted—if it 
takes 3 years to exhaust the judicial rights 
of the State. But that man will get a vote 
every time there is an election there. And if 
the State is correct in its challenge, then the 
impounded ballot will not be added to the 
total; if the State has failed, the ballot will 
go and the totals will reflect the ballot. 

Now if the Congress wants to make that 
more clear than the mechanics of the At- 
torney General's bill do, it is perfectly free 
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to do so. There is a hazard, and nobody’s 
mentioned it here today, in making a too 
carefully articulated scheme within this bill, 
because what you may be fashioning is a 
straitjacket. 

Professor Rones, Notre Dame Law School. 
I would like to mention a couple of techni- 
cal points that I think need a little more 
consideration. There has been a good deal 
of talk about the State’s day-in-court. I 
question a little whether the State is en- 
titled to a day-in-court, or how much of a 
day it’s entitled to if it is. Now as far I 
can see, the only thing to prevent the Fed- 
eral Government from taking over as much 
of the election procedure as it has to is 
the 10th amendment. The only case I 
know of on the point is Massachusetts v. 
Mellon which seems to hold that the State 
has no standing to enforce the 10th amend- 
ment. So that if anybody is to be entitled to 
litigate over this, it shouldn't be the State, 
and I begin to wonder who will be entitled. 
Which brings me to another point. I ques- 
tion, in view of this, whether the courts will 
find a case or controversy if they are given 
this job to do. 

Professor Cramton. I’d like to speak to 
both of those points and also about what 
was mentioned over here about fashioning a 
straitjacket. It seems to me that if the 
court is used and if the court is so tied up 
that it does not have any discretion on what 
it does—that it automatically has to allow 
the person to vote and have the vote im- 
pounded, as put in mandatory language— 
then it seems to me the question about 
case or controversy in such a judicial func- 
tion might be raised. It would be a seri- 
ous one. 

Now I don’t want to say that it would be 
decided adversely—the validity of the regis- 
tration—it probably would not be. At least 
an issue would be raised whereas with the 
wider discretion of the district court there 
is less likelihood that this question would 
be decided adversely as to the validity of the 
legislation. But this does pose somewhat of 
a dilemma. The southern judges—some 
people do not want to confide discretion in 
them. On the other hand, if they’re used 
but they’re given no discretion, there would 
be a very legitimate argument that it would 
not be a judicial function. They would be 
just performing a ministerial duty which is 
not a proper function of a constitutional 
court in the United States. 

JoHN Fx, Legislative Assistant to Sen- 
ator Harr. The context in which we are dis- 
cussing the current proposals for further 
legislation on voting is apparently that the 
Attorney General and the Commission on 
Civil Rights—and I presume other knowl- 
edgeable people who have observed voting 
denials in the South—believe that the 1957 
law has failed, or at least has been so encum- 
bered or is so inadequate that it must be 
further implemented. In view of this, and 
particularly in view of the experience of the 
Attorney General’s office and in light of the 
question that keeps recurring, I'm wonder- 
ing if Mr. Calhoun could answer the ques- 
tion: Why is it that we should further 
utilize the machinery of the court itself, 
which is apparently the machinery of the 
1957 act only, by now burdening or by now 
placing upon them the responsibility for 
supervising referees actually operating the 
election process? 

Is it not possible that the registrar pro- 
posal of the Commission and the current 
proposal of the Attorney General are com- 
patible to the extent at least that, given 
an initial judicial finding, the appoint- 
ment—the implementation of the operation 
of the machinery may still be moved to the 
Executive—moved to the President? Isn't it 
possible to make these two proposals com- 
patible if we do that? Why must the court 
do this? 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
orp the following portion of the proceed- 
ings of the civil rights conference at the 
University of Notre Dame on February 
14, 1960; 

Mr. Smarp. I'd just like to add that I am 
tremendously encouraged—and no one 
should fail to note—that the Department of 
Justice seems now to be in a receptive 
frame of mind with respect to Senator HEN- 
NINGS’ announcement that the solution to 
the problem of nullifying delay—judicial de- 
lays—may lie in postponing the day-in-court 
until the day after or the day of the voting. 
And therefore, if this does represent, as it 
seems to represent, the position of the De- 
partment, I would like to ask, whether it 
really makes much difference in Mr. Cal- 
houn’s mind whether Congress leaves it per- 
missive with the district judge as to whether 
he shall postpone the hearing because of 
the time involved until after the election, or 
whether Congress itself states that because 
the problem is one of elections and the prior 
practice has been not to have the challenges 
until after the voting, it might as well write 
that into the legislation. Because if the 
Department were to move toward this sug- 
gestion—toward the second suggestion—I 
don’t see that there’s any remaining area of 
conflict between the proponents of registrar, 
referee, and the other suggestions. 

JOHN CALHOUN. So far as the moment of 
challenge is concerned, we think that the 
proposal of the Attorney General uses most 
of the time most effectively. From the mo- 
ment of certification the challenging process 
can begin, but nobody loses his vote while the 
challenging goes on. Now if you want to 
wait until there’s an election to start that 
challenging, if you think that there are valid 
reasons for doing that, certainly the Congress 
may doit. But I don’t know whether it can 
do it by saying that this protects the vote. 
Because the vote can be protected under the 
present arrangements. 

Mr. EDELSBERG. I'd like to hear from some 
Devil’s Advocates on the proposed Walsh 
amendment of the Rogers proposal. As I 
read it I find it very difficult for a local 
registrar who has the most malice possible 
in his heart to buck the recommendation of 
the voting referee. He has to submit to the 
district judge a statement under oath giv- 
ing the basis of his challenge of an individ- 
ual who has been certified as eligible by the 
voting referee. On what basis can a regis- 
trar say under oath that the voting referee 
has erred in making his recommendation? 
Let’s see what obstructionist tactics are 
available under this procedure. I think 
they’ve been cut down pretty successfully. 
I think the difficulty is the willingness of the 
judge to carry out the law, rather than the 
detail of this procedure. 

Professor Bropen (Notre Dame Law 
School). I would like to urge Mr. Calhoun 
to consider very seriously the problem of the 
validity of the original appointment of the 
referee to register any comer. This was 
raised early in the discussion and I don’t 
think it has really been fully and adequately 
disposed of. Now maybe by legislation the 
Congress could give such broad power and 
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broad authority to the U.S. district judge, 
so empowering him when there is a general 
finding of racial discrimination. But the 
obvious tactic has already been employed 
time and time again: The perpetrator of that 
conduct resigns and a new man, not guilty 
of this conduct, replaces him. Now how 
valid will such an appointment be under 
present statutory language? 

I don’t know whether and to what extent 
we will be able to avoid this problem if we 
retain a judicial remedy. I think it can be 
completely avoided by an administrative 
remedy. I would most strenuously urge 
Mr. Calhoun to suggest to the Attorney Gen- 
eral the possibility of working in an admin- 
istrative remedy. But I don't know how 
committed the Attorney General is to an ex- 
clusively judicial remedy. 

Dean O'Meara. Congressman DINGELL and 
Professor Foster have both indicated that 
they would like to be heard. Afterward, in 
order not to keep luncheon waiting too long, 
we'll recess. 

Congressman DINGELL. I want to point out 
that in all cases under these proceedings, 
regardless of what happens, we will not be 
dealing with impecunious, incapable liti- 
gants not represented by proper and able 
and devoted counsel. I want to point out 
some perils that I don’t think anyone has 
here expressed and perhaps may not have 
even thought of. Regardless of the amount 
of judicial review and whether it takes place 
previous to or subsequent to the election, we 
have to remember that people who are will- 
ing to close their school systems will not be 
reluctant to, in effect, snarl up their State 
governments and to snarl up Federal elec- 
tions to preserve and to protect the status 
quo which they seek to preserve. 

I think I could point out this as an ex- 
ample: Assuming that an election were to 
come under challenge after it had been con- 
ducted, either under the Federal registrar 
proposal or under the referee system. 
And assuming for the sake of the argument 
that review were commenced either before, 
during, or after the election had taken place. 
The officer who would be elected would pre- 
sumably take his place—let’s say if it were 
a Federal election, in Congress, or as Goy- 
ernor—sometime immediately following the 
first of the year, usually around the 3d or 
6th of January or thereabouts. If this 
happened, what would be the situation if 
the matter were in litigation? Who might, 
for example, be Governor of the State suc- 
ceeding the Governor who was leaving office 
while the determination as to who was the 
new Governor or how the votes should be 
counted was made under either the Federal 
registrar system or the referee system? How 
would we face up to the determination of 
who was the Congressman or the Senator 
under these situations? I think that seri- 
ous thought had better be given to problems 
of this sort. This is not an unlikely thing 
and it is certainly not unforeseeable in view 
of the previous record. 

I would again strongly urge that a self- 
executing system be adopted, at least in 
Federal elections, to assure that the matter 
can be handled expeditiously, and that it 
can be closed conclusively, rather than to 
bog the courts down in litigation which will 
go on ad infinitum, which not inconceivably 
could happen. I would also point out that 
the courts now carry—the Federal judiciary 
carries—a burden which in many instances 
takes 1, 2, and 3 years to bring a matter to 
trial even in the court of first instance, and 
in cases of review matters have been liti- 
gated for as long as 10 or 11 years. 

Professor Foster. I'd like to speak quickly 
to the point that Mr. Edelsberg raised with 
respect to the kind of question which per- 
haps might be raised by a local registration 
official charging that the referee or Federal 
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Officer had been derelict in his duty. The 
proposals, most of them at least, direct that 
the person shall be certified to vote provided 
he is qualified under the State law to do so, 
The recommendations of the Civil Rights 
Commission spoke—or the findings, rather, 
of the Civil Rights Commission—spoke of 
the problem as being one not of discrimina- 
tory registration laws in the South, but rather 
of fair laws enforced in a discriminatory 
manner. In short, I take it that a problem 
is that when a white appears to register 
he is registered without any questions. When 
a Negro appears to register the law is thrown 
at him as hard as it can be thrown. It seems 
to me that a very real question is going 
to confront either a Federal referee or a 
Federal registrar, whichever it may be, in 
trying to decide by how much he must dis- 
count the requirements of the State statu- 
tory law in holding these people eligible to 
vote. I would assume that if we're going 
to do it equally, he should in effect turn his 
back on most of the literacy tests, if in- 
deed it’s shown in that area that the regis- 
tration officials turn their backs on the liter- 
acy tests with respect to white applicants. 

This, it seems to me, is going to be pro- 
ductive of a great deal of difficulty with re- 
spect to ascertaining the standards by which 
any applicants are registered by some court- 
appointed or administratively appointed of- 
ficials. This is a real problem. I can see, 
therefore, that these affidavits which the 
local officials would insist upon would chal- 
lenge the fact that you are not really apply- 
ing the law as it is written to these people, 
setting up this factual dispute. In effect 
the local officers would say, “I threw the book 
at everyone.” And here comes your issue. 
This, it seems to me, is the way in which it’s 
likely to arise. There may be other ways as 
well. The second point 

Mr. EDELSBERG. Excuse me. How does he 
put this in his verified statement to the 
judge? What can the registrar say to that? 

Professor Foster. Well, I would suppose 
that if we had a conscientious referee who, 
after diligent inquiry, had discovered that 
there were no literacy tests whatever being 
given to white applicants, if he were con- 
scientiously giving equal treatment to the 
Negro applicants he would impose no literacy 
requirement either. In short, if the statute 
would normally be read to require this kind 
of thing, and he had not been doing it with 
respect to the whites but had been doing 
it with respect to the Negroes, I can see 
where the Federal officer would be in con- 
siderable grief with respect to the amount 
by which he would have to turn his back. 
In any event, I think that this kind of alle- 
gation could be made, if it does not appear 
within the record of the referee’s own action, 
that he had not required any literacy test 
whatever. 

May I make a second point quickly? This 
goes to the point made by Mr. Broden of 
the Notre Dame faculty a few minutes ago. 
I think that a very good case can be made 
for changing 1971—this is the section in the 
code that we've all been talking about here, 
that authorizes the United States to bring 
suits against local election officials—to pro- 
vide that these actions by the United States 
should be brought against the election board 
as suable entities. 

Now this is a legal fiction. Nevertheless 
the law has in numerous instances per- 
mitted suits against partnerships, corpora- 
tions and various kinds of legal entities, for 
the purpose of singling out the office itself 
and binding any subsequent holder of that 
office to whatever determinations are made 
with respect to the manner in which the 
office has previously been operated. If 
therefore the statute in 1957 had provided 
that the suit might have been brought 
against a board of election registrars of 
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Macon County, Ala., we would not be in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in The 
United States v. Alabama right this instant, 
for the whole issue in that case is whether 
that election board may be treated as a per- 
son within the meaning of that act. In that 
case every single officer of the office has re- 
signed. Now if you treat the suit as one 
against the offices and entities, this it seems 
to me obviates that kind of problem. 

Dean O'Meara. I've been wondering how 
long I would be able to resist the tempta- 
tion to step out of my role as chairman 
and take part in the discussion, The mo- 
ment of capitulation is at hand. 

I do want to say just a word about a prob- 
lem that is troubling Senator Doucias and 
Congressman DINGELL, and I think others. 
It’s the problem of delay inherent in any 
plan which requires a court finding before 
a Federal registrar or referee or whatever he’s 
called is appointed, and in permitting at 
some point after registration by this Fed- 
eral official a further judicial contest of the 
propriety of registering this, that or the 
other individual. Now I think that a great 
deal of delay is involved. The point that I 
want to make is simply this: We are not, 
we should not be, concerned simply with 
working out a bill which would be the best 
of all possible bills in an ideal commu- 
nity, but a bill which will work as well as 
possible given the actual situation that 
exists. A great lot of education is going 
to be needed—a great lot. The law can’t 
do all the educating, but it can make a 
substantial contribution to the educational 
process. So that, so far as Im concerned, 
the fact, and I think it is a fact, that in the 
early years of Federal intervention along the 
general lines we’ve been talking about, the 
fact that there will be long delays is not a 
disadvantage: it’s an advantage. It's all to 
the good. In short, I think our concern 
ought to be to make haste slowly. We're 
now in recess until after lunch, 

* . * . . 


Dean O'Meara. Ladies and gentlemen the 
conference is again in session. Now since 
we have two subjects in addition to the 
voting rights problem which deserve dis- 
cussion, it has been suggested, and it seems 
to me to be a good suggestion and I shall 
act upon it unless there’s some objection, 
that in the last 30 minutes which we are 
now entering—the last 30 minutes of the 
discussion on the voting rights problem— 
we will concentrate and I ask each of the 
speakers, each who wishes to speak in this 
last 30-minute period, to address himself 
to one or other of the five points which 
Mr. Silard suggested at the beginning are 
crucial, May I read them to you: 

1. A judicial finding of a pattern or prac- 
tice of racial disfranchisement prior to ap- 
pointment of Federal registration officials in 
the locality involved. 

2. Federal registration of persons in the 
disfranchised class by a process no more 
onerous than the State registration pro- 
cedure. 

8. Federal registration made effective both 
for Federal and State elections. 

4. Availability of Federal injunctions to 
insure that those registered will be permit- 
ted to vote. 

5. Provision for State challenge of Fed- 
eral registration at a time and in a manner 
which cannot, by delay, defeat the right of 
those enrolled to cast their votes in the 
election. 

The suggestion which I have embraced is 
that those who speak in this final 30-minute 
period address themselves to one or another 
of those points, speaking either for or against. 
The matter is now open for discussion. 

Professor CramrTon. I would again like to 
reiterate the concern I mentioned this morn- 
ing, about really point 4, the necessity for 
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the availability of Federal court injunctions 
and the use of the contempt procedure of 
enforcement. It seems to me this is a vital 
and important question, involving the re- 
placement of normal criminal procedures in 
a whole large area of conduct. 

It seems to me it’s a little unbecoming for 
any liberal to take the position, for instance, 
that abuses in congressional investigations 
really involve punishment without judicial 
standards, and then to turn right around 
and say that the constitutional requirements 
of a jury trial in criminal cases do not apply 
to this whole category of unlawful behavior. 
It really seems to me improper and unjus- 
tiflable. Adequate grounds have not yet 
been shown and established for the inade- 
quacy of criminal proceedings to safeguard 
violations of a person’s right to vote. Until 
there is a period of experience which demon- 
strates the inadequacy of criminal sanctions, 
this far-reaching measure, which I think 
would raise serious constitutional questions 
and jeopardize a basic American liberty 
should not be adopted. 

Mr. Sriarp. It does not seem to me that in 
providing for injunctions to enforce the right 
of these persons registered to vote that you 
imply that the injunctions will be violated. 
Or, that if they are violated there would not 
be a jury trial. Certainly the choice is not 
between either injunctive process or criminal 
proceedings before a jury. Now as a matter 
of fact, in 1957 after months of debate a com- 
promise was reached under which a jury trial 
was provided in criminal contempt cases over 
a certain punishment level that was then 
established. 

So nothing here implies that we would go 
back one step upon the ultimate resolution 
of 2 or 3 years ago. I think that’s an unfair 
charge to level against the principle that 
there will be injunctive relief available to 
make these registrations effective. Whether 
in contempts of court that occur, you are 
going to have jury trials across the board as 
we did in 1957, or not at all, that’s another 
issue. 

Father KENEALY (Loyola University School 
of Law). I would like to add to this discus- 
sion of the injunctive process the observa- 
tion that there’s nothing unconstitutional 
about the principle of the injunctive proc- 
ess. There are the rights both of the voter 
to be considered as well as the registrar who 
might be denying that right. The odium 
which the injunctive process acquired chiefly 
was the abuse of the injunctive process in 
the old labor cases. There the psychological 
urge was toward the abuse of the process 
because the judge who issued the injunctions 
was the social and club companion of man- 
agement usually. The psychological pres- 
sure here will be rather very much against 
the abuse of the injunctive process. It will 
take courage, in view of the very great diffi- 
culties under which southern judges operate. 
So I don't share the expressed fears about 
the abuse of the injunctive process in the 
projected legislation. 

I would like to add that I would favor 
very much, without repeating arguments 
given already today, the participation of 
the executive department, and therefore 
the system of registrars, whatever they 
would be called, rather than referees. I 
would like to see a heavier consideration of 
the Black-Emerson-Pollak so-called Yale 
memorandum, which was dismissed rather 
summarily as being politically unfeasible. 
Possibly it is. But I think there are con- 
siderations there for streamlining the proc- 
ess that should not be forgotten, or passed 
over without very serious consideration, 

When it comes to a question of whether 
this shall refer to Federal elections o“ State 
elections, there’s a tendency on the part of 
some to say, “Well let’s keep it just to Fed- 
eral elections now. Let's have half a loaf 
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instead of no loaf at all.” I would like to 
suggest that is merely a tactic, it’s not a 
strategy. It’s not a principle involved, and 
the tactic and strategy is certainly open to 
inspection by segregation proponents. They 
are well aware of it. My suspicion is that 
they will seize upon that tactic for very 
powerful countertactics. They will point 
out that this is not a bona fide appeal. It's 
the camel's nose in the tent. It is attempt- 
ing to do something about Federal elections 
as a near step to do the unthinkable thing 
about State elections. The bill, I’m afraid 
would be charged with being filled with 
trickery and treachery and what not. I 
wouldn't be surprised to see Senator East- 
land finally link it with sex offenses in the 
schools in the District of Columbia. 

Professor Estep. Both as a constitutional 
lawyer and I would hope much more than 
that as a person interested in civil rights. 
I would really hate to see the suggestion 
that Professor Cramton has made over- 
looked or minimized in any way. Whether 
we like it or not, and whether it’s constitu- 
tional or not—on this I certainly could not 
argue that the majority of the Court says 
that it's unconstitutional to have contempt 
through the injunction procedure—I think 
it's a very unwise principle and I think that 
it’s such an important one that we ought 
not to say merely because we compromised 
on it in the 1957 Act we ought also to com- 
promise on it in this new Act. 

If we're going to have an injunction pro- 
cedure, and I think this is probably very 
important in order to make sure the vote 
does get cast at least—and then we can de- 
cide what to do about counting it later—we 
at least ought to provide that if we're going 
to punish somebody criminally, in the sense 
of a fine or imprisonment in any way, the 
statute itself ought to provide for a normal 
Federal, criminal trial with jury, and all 
down the line. I see no particular reason 
for drawing the line, I do not think a group 
such as this or people who back this kind 
of a bill ought to accept the philosophy here 
any more than we do in any other setting, 
that the end justifies the means. I think 
that this is an important procedural thing 
in this country, whether it is an absolute 
binding constitutional dictate in every situ- 
ation or not. I think this is something that 
is one of the real bulwarks of our freedom, 
though it is a procedural matter, 

Secondly, I cannot help but think that 
the idea of separating the registration of 
the disenfranchised group from the registra- 
tion of the enfranchised group in these areas 
where color lines are used to draw the line, 
is basically an unsound one, While you 
don't have to go clear to the suggestion I 
was making this morning, it seems to me 
there’s something to be said for finding that 
this area, whether it be a county, a city or a 
State, is found to engage in these kinds of 
discriminatory practice; and then from that 
finding to say that from this area we are go- 
ing to set up a Federal registration for every- 
body or every election in the State or county, 
or whatever it may be, and that until some 
kind of a showing is made later on we'll con- 
tinue to have the Federal registration. Then 
when we turn it back to them, we'll watch 
them and see whether they really conduct 
it hereafter in a nondiscriminatory way. 

I think we would solve a lot of the prob- 
lems that we were arguing about this morn- 
ing if we could accept the fact that once we 
make a finding that this area isn't doing a 
good job, on the registration alone—not the 
rest of the election, on the registration 
alone—we would say, “Everybody must walk 
into this one building and be registered by 
this one person.” He would certify the list 
to the State election officials. If they want 
to contest it, give them 30 days to contest 
it after registration and before the election, 
and give them their fair procedures and right 
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to witnesses and so on. Then finalize the 
thing so that we have a list on election day 
and everybody who is on that gets to cast a 
vote. Then we can argue later about whether 
it is counted or not. 

I think it is very unwise to try to separate 
those who were disenfranchised and say 
“You register in one place” and to those who 
are not disenfranchised say, “You register in 
another place.” I think we ought to take 
the bull by the horns and say “For that par- 
ticular area, let’s have one registrar who reg- 
isters everybody and issues certified registra- 
tion lists—voting lists, if you will.” Cer- 
tainly I think that it is important that we 
not postpone his right to vote, and I think 
this could be worked out without comprising 
the other two. 
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HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on 
February 14, 1960: 

Mr. Yarmourmnsxy (Washington, D.C.) I 
would like to make one quite specific point 
and one rather general point. On the issue 
of the propriety of the use of the injunction 

, it does seem to me that the exten- 
sion of the injunction has been in bad odor, 
because injunctions, particularly in the 
classic case of the labor injunction, are used 
ostensibly to preserve the status quo and 
actually to decide the issue—because in a 
typical strike situation if you can postpone 
the decision long enough you've made the 
decision. 

This is the opposite of the situation which 
we are facing here. What we're talking 
about is the preservation of rights which 
can then be adjudicated after the fact— 
after the election. I think that this needs 
to be kept carefully in mind because the use 
of the injunction process in the preelection 
period is not settling any questions. It’s 
merely assuring that rights are not taken 
away by a preelection process. 

Now, on the general point, I’ve been sitting 
here all through the morning session rather 
vacillating back and forth as I heard the 
eloquent arguments on both sides of the 
question, whether the chosen instrument 
should be the administrative process of the 
registrars or the judicial process with the 
referees. And since one has to make up 
one’s mind at some point, I’m inclined to 
cast a kind of doubtful ballot in favor of 
the referees, and for this reason: I think 
that a good deal of the discussion has given 
insufficient credit to the flexibility and the 
adaptability of the judicial process. It’s 
been with us for a long time and it’s been 
effective in a wide variety of situations. 

There's a tendency among lawyers, at least 
in the last ten years, to be scornful about 
equity, but equity can accomplish anything, 
I would suppose, and has accomplished al- 
most anything, that the administrative 
process can accomplish. And I think that 
this is particularly true when we're talking 
about the operation of a system that’s going 
to be working largely in rural areas—in 
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areas that are not typical of the kind of 
communities where we find the pat situa- 
tions where the administrative process is 
brought to bear—in situations where we're 
not looking for the kind of expertise that 
theoretically you get out of the ICC or the 
FCC or the CAB, or whatever. Im in- 
clined to think that it’s more natural, more 
straightforward to stick to the judicial 
process, 

On the other hand, I am impressed by the 
people here who have said, “Give the Execu- 
tive some share of the responsibility. Don’t 
put it all on the shoulders of the court.” 
And I think that this is a cogent argument. 
But I’m not sure whether it is an appro- 
priate argument at this point. If the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government 
wanted to play, was willing to play—as I 
hope it will be in the future, but I don't 
think it has been in the past—a leading role 
in securing to the colored citizens their right 
to vote, the executive department of the Goy- 
ernment has all kinds of ways to do so, not 
only through the Department of Justice, but 
through the high office of the President, 
which would put these judicial officers if 
they were appointed not in the position of 
the lonely enforcers of what is right and 
just, but as people surrounded by friends 
and supporters. 

And therefore I’m inclined to think that 
we can have a judicial referee system with 
the initial judicial finding, we can have a 
more flexible, a more natural system and yet 
we can bring into play the power of the ex- 
ecutive branch and the influence and the 
support of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment through other means, 

If I didn’t believe that I would take the 
other side of the question, because the last 
point I want to make is that I believe the 
whole debate here is concerned less with 
enforcement than with education. I think 
it was Harris Wofford who some months ago 
in a very powerful article pointed out that 
the function of the law here is primarily 
an educational function, and that this is not 
a problem that we're going to solve in 
months or even in years, and that we can- 
not expect that out of any legislation that’s 
enacted this year we're going to make any 
radical changes in the voting situation, par- 
ticularly in the Deep South. But if the law 
can perform an education function then it 
will be serving its true purpose. 

I am inclined to believe on a very delicate 
balance this can best be done by a combina- 
tion of the elements that Mr. Silard has 
listed here with the use of the judicially 
appointed referees and the invocation of 
equity power, but also, and essentially, with 
a real mobilization of the power and the 
influence of the executive department of 
the Federal Government. 

Congressman MoELLER. I should like to 
supplement these fine remarks, Dean, with a 
little story I heard some time ago. There 
was a man on the Hill in Washington wear- 
ing a badge on the lapel of his coat with the 
initials BIK. Someone asked him, “What 
does B.I.K. mean?” He said it means, “Boy 
I'm confused.” He was told, Well, you 
don't spell confused with a ‘k’.” And he 
said, “Well, this shows you how confused 
I am.” 

I think that a layman listening to the 
debates and discussions this morning might 
become quite confused. And as one Mem- 
ber of Congress I feel most definitely that 
when this issue reaches the House it’s going 
to be extremely simplified when it becomes 
law, which it probably will, because it’s 
going to have to be something that's very, 
very practical and that the average man 
is going to understand. 

And it occurs to me that point 3 men- 
tioned before is an extremely important one 
with respect to the Federal registrar for 
both the Federal and State elections, Un- 
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less this is done, it seems as though an op- 
eration might be performed on the patient 
where the incision is made and then the 
wound is not sewed up. Possibly the elec- 
tion on the State level is going to mean a 
lot more to the people today who are denied 
full citizenship than any election on the 
Federal level. I think this is the one that's 
going to cause the greatest problem. It's the 
one that I think we need to tackle with 
the greatest of dignity. 

Professor Foster. The point has been 
made twice now in the summary by Mr. 
Silard of the possibility of a judicial finding 
initially of a pattern of practice and dis- 
crimination, that to be followed by the ad- 
ministrative appointment of registration offi- 
cials to serve in the executive branch. 
Since we have such an eminently qualified 
panel of constitutional lawyers sitting along 
this bank over here, and over there as well, 
I'd like to throw a lawyer's nit-pick ques- 
tion at the lawyers on the separation-of- 
powers problem. The question is whether 
such a primary determination by the courts 
followed by a discretionary appointment in 
a discretionary operation by an executive 
agency does not run afoul on the supposed 
limitations on the judicial powers of the 
United States, as they have been spelled out 
over years, in limiting the Federal courts 
to essentially the handling of so-called 
justiciable cases. 

This, it seems to me, raises a question of 
rather serious magnitude: having the courts 
intercede at that initial point simply to 
make a general finding which in turn 
triggers the exercise of the executive dis- 
cretion. And if there are those who have 
any comments either for or against this I 
should certainly like to hear something 
spoken to this point. 

Professor NATHANSON. Well, I’m afraid 
I've formulated my comment more in rela- 
tionship to what Mr, Yarmolinsky had said 
before, and I want to get that one off my 
chest. First, if I understood Mr, Yarmo- 
linsky to come reluctantly to the conclusion 
that the best place to start here is with the 
judiciary, in other words for the courts to 
have the primary responsibility, I would like 
to say that it seemed to me that at least 
part of his argument indicated a contrary 
conclusion—that we have here, as he said, 
a problem of continuing education, mixed 
with a problem of enforcement, 

It seemed to me that this is perhaps most 
suited for an administrative setup: in other 
words, grafting on to the educational func- 
tions which we already have had exemplified 
in the Commission and the investigatory 
functions some further powers of enforce- 
ment, which of course for their ultimate 
sanction will have to have the courts 
brought in. There isn’t any doubt about 
that. But insofar as we have primarily a 
long-range job to do here of education and 
enforcement in a hostile area, it seems to 
me that the now old-fashioned, but once 
new, administrative process is the more 
suitable. 

I've had some hestitation, as a matter of 
fact, in coming to this conclusion because 
the administrative process is in some dis- 
repute right now, as I well know and appre- 
ciate. But, it also seems that this is the 
kind of situation where it has its best chance, 
you might say, of succeding, and does not 
have the additional problems that the agen- 
cies like the Federal Communications Com- 
mission have had. Here the objective is. 
quite clear. The controlling standard is 
quite clear. We don't have the problems of 
formulating a standard out of vague consid- 
erations from God knows what kind of pol- 
icy. It’s more comparable to the job that 
the National Labor Relations Board has had 
to do when what was an unfair labor practice 
was fairly clear. It was one of enforcement 
and to some extent of education, 
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So it seems to me that if we could work 
out something along that line—now I haven't 
thought through all the details, but it seems 
to me that the details are not insuperable— 
of using basically a commission which would 
have its seat of authority in Washington to 
give it a kind of a central strength, but 
nevertheless its arms spread out through the 
country where it is needed—working in that 
way with a measure of flexibility in the 
remedies available. Not in the principles 
that control it, but in its remedies. And of 
course with the aid of the judicial process 
for enforcement, and with the conventional 
aid of a contempt proceeding in a noncrim- 
inal situation, so that there would be no 
problem of a jury trial or anything else. 
There would be no case of trying to pin peo- 
ple down as criminal. But the main problem 
is to get a remedy where you don't have to 
worry about a jury trial and the constitu- 
tional considerations thereafter. 

Mr. Stan. I would suggest to Dean 
O'Meara that the discussion between Mr. 
Yarmolinsky and Professor Nathanson illus- 
trates that there is not now, and until the 
last moment of time there will never be, a 
consensus as to whether the appointment of 
the officials to do the job should be judicial 
or administrative. But I also suggest that it 
doesn't really make much difference. If 
there is a basic area of agreement as to what 
this official is to do, that it is a simple minis- 
terial registration task, and that what he does 
will be enforceable without delay at the time 
that the election comes about, I for one am 
of the opinion—though I personally for in- 
stance view the administrative appointment 
as better—I cannot see that it really makes 
much difference who does the appointing. 
The officer you appoint there will probably 
be the same person in the locality, and this 
seems to me very little difference—one that 
should never really divide civil rights pro- 
ponents, though it certainly will be a divi- 
sive issue all the same. 

Governor Wriuu1AMs. One of the most in- 
teresting comments I've heard during the 
course of the day was some gentleman who 
said that during the war they never got the 
labor groups unionized until they came up 
with a slogan, “President Roosevelt wants 
you to join a union.” Well, I don't believe 
that this administration would go for the 
slogan, “President Roosevelt wants you to 
register,” and maybe the country at large 
would be divided on the slogan, “President 
Eisenhower wants you to register.” But this 
being the time of year, perhaps we could all 
agree on the slogan, “President Lincoln wants 
you to register.” 

Seriously, though, I try to weigh all of the 
discussion today, including the very excel- 
lent talk of Father Hesburgh at lunch, and 
the problems that I see are rather difficult— 
and yet if we're going to get any solution 
it’s going to have to be relatively simple. 
It’s not those Ph. D.’s who were trying to 
register that are going to solve this ques- 
tion. What we're going to have is a lot of 
people in the backwoods who perhaps don't 
even know what it means to register, and I 
don’t think that this registration process is 
going to be worth too much if all it is is some- 
body sitting in a high chair in the back 
corner of a room waiting for something to 
happen. I think there’s going to have to be 
some spirit of Let's get this job done.” 
Now obviously this can’t happen unless 
there’s a situation where the local authori- 
ties aren't doing what they're supposed to 
do. But once this finding is made then I 
think this should be a somewhat more per- 
suasive method than just sitting back and 
waiting for somebody to come in and knock 
down the door to register. 

Those of you who are acquainted with the 
political process know that registration in 
the North just doesn’t happen by opening 
your doors and inviting the public to come 
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in. Now how much more difficult is it go- 
ing to be to make any appreciable dent in 
the nonregistered in the South. And if 
what we want to get is a number of Negroes 
registered so that it will make an appreciable 
step toward freedom and democracy, then I 
think we have to have a system that is go- 
ing to afford some encouragement as well as 
legal possibility. And therefore I think that 
we've got to envisage a system which is go- 
ing to have a responsibility and obligation to 
get a job done—to be fighting for democracy 
rather than permitting it to happen. 

And so I think of the original suggestion 
of the Commission—the President. After 
all it’s the President’s constitutional obliga- 
tion to see that the laws are enforced. And 
if the people can eventually look to him to 
see whether the United States is performing 
its obligation before God and the country, 
then I think maybe something will happen. 

So I favor putting it up to the Commis- 
sion, and perhaps even going as far as my 
fellow Michiganite, Sam Estep, has sug- 
gested, or “If you’re going to move in, move 
in not only for the disenfranchised, but for 
everyone,” so that you make a clean-cut is- 
sue of the fact that you want to get every- 
body registered. I think that the registra- 
tion in the States that we're concerned about 
isn't so good for the white groups—as it 
isn’t for the colored group either. And 
maybe it wouldn’t be a bad idea to come in 
and get more people registered in Michigan, 
but I won't go into that at the moment. 

Seriously, I do come back to the point that 
if we want to get this job done, I don't think 
that you can lay an injunction on the court 
to go out and do the job. That isn’t their 
real function in life. Their function is to 
decide issues, and this is something that is 
more than educational. This is an opera- 
tional job. 

Since we're all casting our votes here I 
would cast mine in favor of placing the 
obligation ultimately on the President and 
on the Executive, setting up administrative 
mechanisms so as not only to make it possi- 
ble, but actually to persuade people to regis- 
ter, so that we can establish the basis for 
democracy strongly enough so that when it’s 
turned back to the local government it will 
continue to flourish. 

Dean O'Meara. Our 30 minutes have 
expired. However, Professor Harris had his 
hand up before the Governor spoke; so I 
think that I should call on him. 

Professor Harris. Many of us seem close 
to some type of consensus around Mr. 
Silard’s five proposals but for the sticky 
wicket that seemed to be suggested by 
Professor Foster: how can we combine a 
judicial finding with the benefits of adminis- 
trative proceedings? 

I wonder if I could summarize what I 
seem to be hearing. I gather there’s a politi- 
cal necessity, not speaking of a constitutional 
one, but a political necessity to satisfy the 
presen* Congress, that there be a judicial 
finding of discrimination or of a pattern of 
discrimination in an area before a registrar 
or referee be appointed. This seems clear 
from the Attorney General’s position and 
from much of what Harris Wofford has 
presented here—the Commission’s views and 
those of various other people. I take it this 
creates a dilemma because the usual judicial 
proceeding is not ex parte, or at least it isn't 
ex parte beyond a temporary restraining 
order, and the feeling is that the Negroes 
will not register unless they're permitted to 
do so ex parte. But the Congress won't vote 
for something which looks like it’s making 
a sham out of a judicial process by turning 
it into ex parte proceedings. 

And I gather that the attempt to combine 
the administrative process and the judicial 
process has raised article-III-of-the-Con- 
stitution doubts in the mind of Professor 
Foster and perhaps Professor Nathanson. I 
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certainly don’t want to set up myself as the 
prognosticator who can say when the 
Supreme Court splits 5-3-1 who’s going to 
be in the 5. But I wonder if the problem 
is not soluble with a little imagination and 
a certain amount of expectation that there 
may be some sympathy in the Supreme 
Court. 

For a solution which does no violence to 
tradition and which heads for a goal which 
so many people share, I wonder if the Court 
cannot, after making the initial judicial 
finding, retain jurisdiction over the whole 
problem. I wonder if it can't come up as a 
class action or some type of a representative 
suit by the Attorney General along the lines 
of the Attorney General’s proposal. And 
perhaps we ought to make the State the de- 
fendant so that there’s no danger that the 
defendant is going to die, or be abolished or 
go away anywhere. We still have our 
parties—the class of disenfranchised Negroes 
on the one side and the State, whichever 
State it may happen to be, on the other side. 

I wonder if the Congress doesn’t have the 
power—I certainly think it does—to create a 
new remedy—not a remedy that existed be- 
fore, but a new remedy. I gather they 
created declaratory judgments and they can 
create remedies not yet seen by judges. And 
the general nature of the remedy I 
wouldn't care to detail at this time, but it 
certainly could embody the appointment of 
an administrator who would perform the way 
a voting registrar performs in the States. 
And he would act ex parte as the voting 
registrars do. And he would issue certificates 
or maybe he'd issue cease and desist 
orders—I'm not interested in the precise de- 
tall. I take it the district court judge could 
issue a temporary restraining order on the 
recommendation of this administrator. And 
the Negro would go to the polls and he'd 
vote. 

Now the ballots would be challenged—the 
whole process would be challenged—only at 
one point. If anybody wanted to challenge 
the issue—any issue—at the polling place 
he could do so. The ballots would be im- 
pounded and then there would be a pro- 
ceeding similar to what goes on in the States 
all the time—very rapidly, in the Federal 
court which is retaining jurisdiction of this 
matter. 

This is not a sham—the Federal court is 
keeping jurisdiction. There would be a 
hearing in the Federal court on all ques- 
tions: “Is the act constitutional? Is the 
registrar properly appointed?” Anything 
you want. Right then and there if you want 
to appeal, take it to the fifth circuit, take it 
to the Supreme Court, clean the whole thing 
up, and then the impounded ballots would 
be counted. 

But I think that you get the benefits of 
all these things with a little bit of imagi- 
nation in the drafting. I don’t think the 
Supreme Court would have anywhere near 
the difficulties which we could conjure up 
around this table, if we assumed them to 
have no sympathy whatsoever for the pro- 
posal, Thank you. 

Dean O'Meara. Thank you, Professor Har- 
ris. I'm sure we could go on and spend the 
rest of the afternoon discussing the multiple 
problems involved in the proposed voting 
rights bills now pending in Congress, and 
the Commission’s recommendations, and al- 
though, at this juncture, voting rights seem 
to have priority because that, no doubt, is 
what Congress will take up first, and that is 
the subject in which there presently seems 
to be the greatest prospect of progress, still 
there are other problems and, as Father Hes- 
burgh pointed out, all these problems are 
related and one can’t be solved unless all are 
solved. So it seems to me that we ought to 
turn at this point to the second item on our 
oy that is, assisting school desegrega- 

on, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Recorp the following por- 
tion of the proceedings of the civil 
rights conference at the University of 
Notre Dame on February 14, 1960: 
FATHER HessurcH’s LUNCHEON ADDRESS AT 

THE CIVIL RIGHTS CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY 

14, 1960 

Thank you Dean O'Meara. 

One of the members of our Commission, 
Governor Carlton of Florida, who has a re- 
mark covering every occasion, says using 
these things [faulty microphones] is like 
trying to kiss a screaming woman. I 
haven’t had much experience at that. 

But, gentlemen, we've had a long morn- 
ing, and I think it’s somewhat double jeop- 
ardy for you to have to listen to me twice 
today. although I think I established an 
all-time record for keeping quiet this morn- 
ing, after the opening. In this problem, I 
like to think back to the first day we 
walked into the President’s office to get 
sworn in. After we had been sworn in and 
had had the usual number of photographs, 
he sent everyone else out of the office and 
sat down to talk with us. At that point 
he was quite serious and he said: “This 

that you are addressing yourselves 
to is the most serious domestic problem on 
the whole American scene today. To the 
extent that we can solve this problem, we 
will be worthy to hold up our heads in the 
company of the other nations of the world— 
to the extent that we bring some light to 
this problem, we will be qualified to work on 
‘world problems—because it’s rather ridicu- 
lous to take a world posture on the meaning 
of democracy and equality and equal oppor- 
tunity and not to practice it at home.” 
He continued, “I don’t know the answer to 
these problems, and that’s why you gentle- 
men have been commissioned, and now it’s 
your problem. We'll do all we can to help.” 

With that we walked over to an empty 
office on Jackson Place into a room that had 
a dusty desk and six chairs. We sat down 
and said, “Where do we begin?” It was 
quite a long trip from that empty office next 
to the Brookings Institution off Lafayette 
Square to a front porch in Land O'Lakes, 
Wis., last summer when we again sat down 
around a table—surrounded by pinewoods 
and soft breezes from across the lake—and 
tried to hammer out a final report for the 
President and the Congress after some year 
and a haif of hearings and deliberations. 


THE GROWTH OF A COMMISSION 


I think it was quite an unusual thing and 
quite a surprise to us, and I’m sure a great 
to many others as has been re- 
marked here this morning, that we came up 
with a report. If ever there was a Commis- 
sion that was dissonant and disaggregate in 
its composition it was the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, with three Democrats, two Repub- 
licans, and an Independent, myself; with 
three southerners and three northerners; 
with two former Governors of States, two law 
deans, and two college or university presi- 
dents. And yet several things emerged from 
the year and a half that we met together. 
I think the most amazing thing that hap- 
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pened was we became very close friends and 
I think we developed for each other the kind 
of compatibility and ‘understanding, and 
even perhaps at times compassion, that was 
a necessary ingredient in any kind of fruitful 
solution to this very vexing problem. 

Last summer found us in Shreveport, La., 
trying to investigate the problem of voting 
in a State where literally thousands of Negro 
voters were being swept from the rolls. It 
was a terribly hot place during July. We 
were greeted as we got off the airplane with 
papers from the U.S. marshal—a new expe- 
rience for me anyway. And we were told 
that our preparation was for naught because 
there would be no hearing. It was at that 
juncture, on the verge of the time when we 
had to get this report written, that we betook 
ourselves to northern Wisconsin where a 
kindly gentleman in the past left an estate 
to the University of Notre Dame, and we sat 
down on the front porch, only after having 
gone out fishing together, and decided that 
we would try to agree on our findings and 
recommendations. 

I mentioned to the President of the United 
States when we handed in this report on 
September 8, that perhaps there was one 
more dimension that he was unaware of 
when he appointed this Commission, because 
it not only had the dissonances I spoke of 
earlier, but it had had one great unity—all 
six of us were ardent fishermen. I don't 
know if the report as it was written could 
have been written except in a fishing camp 
where we interspersed our discussions and 
conversation with a little angling on the 
lake, and the good Lord was good to us 
because we caught a lot of fish, too. 


FLESH AND BLOOD FACTS 


In any event, I remember one night when 
we sat past midnight, and I am told on 
reliable authority, that some of the staff 
stayed up the rest of the night—at least they 
looked like it in the morning—and we had 
come to what was really the crucial point of 
our report: what were we going to do about 
voting. There wasn’t a man of us who did 
not recognize that there were literally mil- 
lions of people qualified to vote who were not 
able to vote and probably would not be able 
to vote for the next President of the United 
States, much less for their Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and State officials. We had seen 
some of these people. These weren't units to 
us. They were flesh and blood people. Some 
of them were veterans with long months of 
oversea duty and decorations for valor in 
service. Some of the people were minis- 
ters. Some of them were college teachers. 
Some of them were lawyers, doctors. All of 
them were taxpayers. Some were mothers 
of families who were hard pressed to tell 
their children what it is to be a good Ameri- 
can citizen when they could not vote them- 
selves. All of them were decent, intelligent 
American people, and yet they could not cast 
their ballot for the President of the United 
States. 

Some had gone through incredible hard- 
ships in attempting to register and had been 
subjected to incredible indignities. I don’t 
know if any of you in this room have had to 
go through this experience, but even vicarl- 
ously we had to go through it in listening to 
their tales. They would go to a courthouse 
and instead of going in where the white 
people registered, they would have to go to 
a room in the back where they would stand 
in line from 6 in the morning until 2 in the 
afternoon, since only two were let in at a 
time. Then people with Ph. D.’s and master’s 
degrees and high intelligence would sit down 
and copy like a schoolchild the first article 
or the second article of the Constitution, 
Then they would be asked the usual ques- 
tions, make out the usual questionnaire, 
hand in a self-addressed envelope, and hear 
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nothing for 3 months. And then they would 
go back and do it over again, some of them 
five, six, or seven times, some of them stand- 
ing in line two or three days until their 
turn came. 


DUAL SOLUTION TO VOTING DENIALS 


All of us—I’m sure I speak now for not 
just myself, but for the southerners and the 
northerners, the Democrats and the Republi- 
cans—we all knew that something must be 
done about this situation and done as quick- 
ly and as simply and as cleanly as possible. 
I think we really came up with two solu- 
tions. One of them appears as a recom- 
mendation approved by five members of our 
Commission, and the other is a suggestion— 
I don't know what official term you would 
put on it since it was only approved by the 
three northern members of the Commission. 
The recommendation had to do, as you all 
know, with Federal registrars. Our reason- 
ing was very simple on that point. We sim- 
ply said that if it was a well-known fact, as 
I think we had established it, that there 
were people well qualified to vote—much 
better qualified indeed than many people 
now voting in these same localities—then 
there should be some mechanism known to 
man whereby this vote could be obtained. 
And if, as we had demonstrated, it was im- 
possible for these people to vote now—liter- 
ally impossible under present circumstances, 
with all the ingenuity humankind will em- 
ploy to keep a person from doing something 
they don’t want him to do—then it was the 
duty of the Federal Government under the 
15th amendment of the Constitution to see 
that some means were taken to allow these 
people to vote. And we felt that this means 
should not involve great expense. It should 
not involve human indignity or the fear of 
reprisal or economic sanctions against these 
people who want to vote. Somehow these 
people almost should be embraced by the 
Federal Government and allowed a little 
extra privilege, if you will, because of the 
indignity they have had to endure already 
in trying to exercise their primary right as 
citizens. That is how we came up with the 
idea of Federal registrars. 

It was not our thought that this would 
be an end-all, that this would clean up the 
situation for all times, but at least we 
thought that this was an imaginative, crea- 
tive approach to see that what could not be 
done on the State level, would at least be 
assured on the Federal level. We thought 
that this was in keeping with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I think we 
demonstrated in our own common act of 
making this recommendation that this is 
not a partisan problem in any sense of the 
word. This is not a Democratic or a Repub- 
lican issue. It is an issue of the US. 
Constitution, an issue to which every 
American should be committed, an issue on 
which the finest intelligence in our land 
should be prepared to study and act. 

So the little Commission that really didn’t 
look like very much to us in the beginning, 
and looked less like anything potent to us 
as we went along our way, came up with a 
kind of bombshell, it seems. As a result, 
all of us are here today and have had this 
very intricate and Involved legal discussion 
this morning about the ways and means of 
accomplishing this end to which we are all 
committed. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT FOR UNIVERSAL 

SUFFRAGE 


I would like to add a postscript. I am not 
a lawyer—sometimes this is a salvation be- 
cause you don’t see all the difficulties that 
might come up and you're not constantly 
preparing for all of the ingenuity that will 
be marshalled against a law. I would like to 
mention our second proposal, which was not 
a recommendation but a proposal by three 
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members of the Commission. I think it 
should come as a kind of relief to all of you 
who have spent so much time this morning 
looking at the really involved state of affairs 
that obtain when one tries to accom- 
plish on a Federal level that which is not be- 
ing accomplished on a State level—with all 
the intricacies of Federal-State relationships 
involved. We talked this over coming up on 
the airplane from Shreveport to Land 
O'Lakes, Wis. We discussed many of the dif- 
ficulties that have been discussed here this 
morning. We were trying as hard as pos- 
sible to find some way, some short-range 
answer to get the vote for those who are now 
presently disenfranchised—by the next elec- 
tion if at all possible. 

But we thought there must be a simpler 
long-range answer to this problem. And the 
answer we came up with was our proposal for 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States declaring for all time simply, 
clearly, undeniably that every American 
citizen has the right to vote and that this 
right will not be circumscribed by the Fed- 
eral Government, by the State or by any in- 
dividual, and that it will depend simply on 
two easily proven factors, the age of the per- 
son in question, and the length of his resi- 
dence within a given State, and that Con- 
gress will make appropriate legislation to see 
that this right is honored in all of the States 
of the Union, and that its only limitation 
would be by reason of legal confinement at 
the time of registration or voting. 

This, I think, goes to the heart of the 
problem we have been discussing this morn- 
ing. To me the seat of infection is as sim- 
ple as this: that there are literacy tests in 
the States under question which are being 
applied in a discriminatory fashion, and as 
long as man is ingenious and these texts ex- 
ist there will be discrimination. 

There are two approaches to this problem, 
I think. One is to try to find out some way 
to direct the ingenuity of man toward a 
better end than keeping people from voting. 
The other approach is to ask how serious is 
the demand for literacy as a qualification for 
voting in these United States. And here I 
think we have a very simple answer. I don't 
have all the statistics at my fingertips, but 
I can say with all assurance, being in the 
business of education, that the United 
States is more educated today than anytime 
in its history. It is probably the most edu- 
cated country in the whole world, Literacy 
is well over 90 percent throughout the Na- 
tion and the growth in literacy has been ab- 
solutely astounding in these past few years. 
I think that it is high time that we stood up 
before all the nations of the world and said 
a very simple thing; namely, that we believe 
in democracy and we think that the heart of 
democracy is that everybody—every citizen— 
has a right to vote for those who will govern 
him. This is the heart of democracy because 
the governed himself somehow governs in 
choosing those who will guide his destiny as 
a citizen of his State or the Union. Once 
we have said this and say it out clearly in 
our Constitution, then I defy anybody to 
find legal ways around this simple qualifi- 
cation for the vote. I cannot imagine law- 
suits going on for 2 or 3 years to determine 
whether someone is 21 years old or has lived 
in this State for the required period of time. 

A DECLARATION OF AMERICAN FAITH 


I believe that this is the long-range an- 
swer. But while we work on the short-range 
answer with all its intricacies, I hope we will 
work on the long-range answer, too. Be- 
cause I think the time is ripe for this, and 
I think this would be one of the most star- 
tling and dramatic things that America could 
do in the total world situation today— 
when the total uncommitted colored one- 
third of the world today is pressed to choose 
between our democratic philosophy of life 
and that of the Soviets, The Soviets cannot 
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say that they believe in the things that are 
total and essential and substantive in the 
—— of the West: the dignity of the 

human person, the spiritual nature that 
gives him the title to the certain unalienable 
God-given rights, the respect which each in- 
dividual human being may expect, the 
equality of opportunity that must be his. I 
think making a fact of universal suffrage 
would be the most dramatic way to say these 
things that we believe. We would be say- 
ing to the uncommitted third of the world 
that we really are committed to the system 
that we would like them to follow. 

There are a few other things I want to say. 
First of all I'd like to say something about 
Lincoln since we're so close to his birthday. 
Someone suggested that I say something 
about Lincoln since we're so close to his 
birthday. Someone suggested that I say 
something about the place of the heart in 
all this since it’s Valentine's Day. I don’t 
think that I’ve got time for both so I'll stay 
with Lincoln for the moment. Here is one 
of the most interesting stories I know about 
Lincoln. I cannot say that it’s true or 
apocryphal, but I did read it in Thomas’ 
Life of Lincoln, This story tells of a time 
when the city of Washington was belea- 
guered by the Confederate Army and it 
looked as though the Union was at its low- 
est ebb in the Civil War. As Lincoln pon- 
dered on the pressures of the time and the 
seeming inevitability of military failure and 
what this would mean to the country of 
which he was President, it dawned upon 
him that the real issue at stake was an issue 
that he himself had not always recognized 
a spiritual and a moral issue: whether in- 
deed all men are created equal, We are told 
that on this occasion he made a promise to 
God that if Washington were spared, if the 
city were relieved and things took a turn for 
the better, he would at the earliest and 
most appropriate opportunity, promulgate 
the Emancipation Proclamation, 
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Washington was spared, as you know, and 
the time soon became appropriate for him to 
make this proclamation. He called in his 
political advisers and his Cabinet to discuss 
this. He told them that he was talking to 
them about this but that he had already 
made up his mind about what he was going 
to write and that this was his sole personal 
responsibility. They gave freely of their ad- 
vice. They said that such a proclamation 
would be the most politically inexpedient 
thing to do at this time. It would harden 
the opposition of the South. It was not 
politically viable. It was going to have a 
bad effect on the war. It would make for 
chaos and ruin in the Union. And yet Lin- 
coln said, I've made a promise—the other 
part of the bargain has been fulfilled and Im 
going to do my part.” So in the face of all 
this professional advice he made the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, We only have to re- 
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member that today we remember him most 
proudly as the Great Emancipator” to know 
who was right and that one does not make 
mistakes in these human problems when one 
follows one’s conscience and pays attention 
to the moral and spiritual issues involved. 

What we are discussing today should be as 
nonpartisan as any spiritual or moral issue 
facing America. We seek only one end—that 
all Americans are on equal footing in their 
participation in the civic order. We must use 
all of our brains and all of our compassion to 
find a solution, and that solution must not 
be tricky in a legal sense but be as simple as 
our belief that all men are created equal and 
that all men are entitled to vote in this coun- 
try. We must take appropriate, firm, solid, 
simple means toward that end. I would 
think that a clear mandate to that end would 
shame people into seeing that nothing is 
done to violate this principle. SoI think we 
should have courage like Lincoln's in pro- 
moting a constitutional amendment that 
would establish universal suffrage and say 
clearly to all the world that our basic prin- 
ciples are more important than legal trickery 
or political expediency. 

THE THREE DIMENSIONS 


I would like to say just one or two more 
things. I think there are three great dimen- 
sions to this whole problem of civil rights, 
The first dimension is a personal dimension. 
I don’t know of any problem in this country 
that is more personal to each one of us than 
this problem of civil rights. I think one can 
legitimately abstract oneself from the prob- 
lem of foreign policy—in the sense that we 
can all admit to a certain amount of igno- 
rance about the intricacies of the negotia- 
tions at the summit, for example. I think we 
should be interested in foreign policy. I 
think we should concern ourselves about it. 
I think it’s the place of intelligence to dis- 
cuss it and create a great dialogue about it, 
But I can see how John Doe, of Mishawaka, 
Ind., could admit in the secret of his heart 
that he doesn't know very much about the 
great negotiations going on, the great issues 
that shape the foreign policies of our Nation, 
I think one also might plead certain igno- 
rance of the great scientific developments 
that are taking place in the missile race or 
that are involved in the great discussions now 
in progress on defense. I’m not making a plea 
that this ignorance be continued, I’m merely 
saying that it is conceivable that John Doe, 
in Mishawaka, Ind., is somewhat ignorant 
about what makes a missile go and how good 
our missiles are compared with those of the 
opposition, and that many citizens do not 
now know and will not know the scientific 
intricacies that bear upon problems such as 
defense or nuclear power and the like, 


A PERSONAL COMMITMENT 


But I say that when it comes to civil rights 
if you so much as meet another human being 
in the course of your life, and all of us meet 
many, then you cannot be uncommitted on 
this problem. This is not the kind of prob- 
lem about which a person can be detached. 
Because of the fact that you walk down a 
street, or live in a neighborhood, or work in 
an office, or get on a bus, or talk to anyone, 
you are involved in this problem and you 
must take a stand. This, I say, is the great 
pressing reality of this problem: it involves 
the personal commitment of every American 
citizen. Our national documents are in- 
spiring and moral and right. I would hope 
that our individual consciences could be as 
inspiring and moral and right about what 
these documents imply—that every man has 
dignity, that every person as a sacred human 
being is entitled to our respect, and that 
each one of us in our own way, within our 
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I recall once standing on the 63d Street 
station waiting for the South Shore Railroad 
in Chicago. There was a young lady—a Negro 
nurse—standing next to me. And since we 
had about a 20-minute wait and Im not 
much for standing alone and meditating on 
the tracks I decided to have a conversation 
with her. I asked her about her job and 
how she found work in Chicago and about 
her family situation. After the ice was 
broken she told me about having a little boy 
of whom she was very proud, a little son 4 
years old. She said, “You know, Father, I 
was washing him the other day, helping 
him take a bath, and I told him, ‘Now take 
this soap and scrub yourself real hard.’ And 
he said, “Mommy, if I scrub myself hard 
enough will I be white?” And she said, “No, 
you're colored and you'll always be colored.” 
And he said this simple thing: “It’s better 
to be white.” 

My reaction to this story was: “Did you 
let him get away with that?” And she said, 
“Why shouldn't I let him get away with it? 
Isn’t it better to be white in the United 
States of America?” I said, “Maybe on the 
surface it’s better but this isn’t the way a 
youngster should think with a whole life 
before him. Because what is today does not 
necessarily always have to be, and please 
God, it won’t be the permanent pattern of 
our United States. It is certainly not the 
ideal of our Constitution. I think you 
should have told your little boy that color 
has nothing to do with how good a person is 
or what it is better to be as a person. Funda- 
mentally what a person is, is what he is in 
the sight of God, what use he makes of what 
talent he has—how his values square with 
the good values and the great values of all 
times, how he feels towards other people and 
toward the responsibility of using his life 
in a constructive and helpful way, what his 
relationship is to his family and to his work 
and his God. All of these are the true meas- 
ure of what a person is, and these are 
spiritual, not material measures.” 

But the story brought home one thing to 
me—that we're not ever going to solve the 
problem of civil rights in this country un- 
less somehow we learn to judge people on 
their quality as persons and not according 
to the pigmentation of their skin. I think 
it is one of the nastiest things you can say 
about many Americans—maybe all of us in 
the depth of our hearts—that we put too 
much weight and emphasis on the color of 
our skin, almost instinctively, and that we 
don’t think deeply enough about judging 
people on what they are as persons irrespec- 
tive of how much money they might have or 
what color they might be or what nationality 
or what neighborhood or what religion they 
belong to. This is the great personal dimen- 
sion of the problem, a problem in which we 
must all be engaged, all have a point of 
view, a deep conviction—and we must all 
act accordingly. 

ORGANIC NATURE OF PROBLEM 


The second dimension is simply what I 
would call the organic nature of the problem. 
I don't think we would solve this problem 
if this afternoon we came up with such a 
bright proposal that these gentlemen go back 
to Washington and next week enact a fool- 
proof bill that enables every Negro in the 
country to vote in the next election. The 
problem would only begin to be solved by 
that but it would be still a long way from 
a total solution. Let me give you a simple 
formula in the nonlegal words of equal op- 


portunity rather than equal protection of 
law. If we would honestly say that every 


American has equal opportunity across the 
board and then let the chips fall where they 
may, I think the whole problem would get 
solved pretty quickly. Every American would 
have an equal opportunity to live in the 
main stream of the political process, to hold 
office, to vote, to participate, to be educated 
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to the extent that his energy and his ambi- 
tion and his talent carry him. 

Every American should have the oppor- 
tunity to go as far as he could go as long as 
he had the talent, the intelligence, the am- 
bition to keep working. Then every Ameri- 
can should have the opportunity to work 
where he could do the most good for him- 
self, for his family, for his community, for 
his country, without artificial bars to such 
work. He should do whatever he could do 
best and the only limitation to his suc- 
cess should be how much talent he had, how 
well he was educated, and how hard he was 
willing to work and how devoted he was to 
good things. And lastly every American 
should have equal opportunity to live in a 
decent house in a decent neighborhood, and 
that if he was successful and had made 
progress, no matter what his race or re- 
ligion or anything else, he should be able to 
go up the social ladder and live where his 
heart desires and where his means permit. 
This choice would not be restricted as it is 
today by all of these cute little covenants 
and understandings and hypocrisies that so 
characterize every city in the North. 

Given these four equal opportunities and 
given the range of talents that are possessed 
by all races of human beings, I think the 
problem would find a solution. I'm not 
naive enough to think that this is going to 
happen by tomorrow morning. But I think 
this is the kind of solution that we as in- 
dividuals can all subscribe to. Insofar as 
we control education or control jobs or con- 
trol housing or have some say about any 
aspect of them, we can follow this view- 
point. If enough of us start doing this we 
will be well on the way to a solution. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT 


The third dimension of this problem is 
that it is not a responsibility of only one 
of Government. It was said this morn- 
ing that the judiciary has been unduly over- 
loaded with the burden of this problem, 
Insofar as it must be solved on the govern- 
mental level, it is of course going to need the 
attention of all the powers of Government. 
Let me give you a few examples to show 
what I mean when I ask for consistency in 
all the powers of Government in this matter. 
We know that the Supreme Court has out- 
lawed compulsory school segregation, Yet 
some universities and colleges, the institu- 
tions supposed to be the center of the train- 
ing of leadership for the next generation, 
whick are being given literally hundreds of 
millions of dollars of Federal support from 
the Congress and administered through exe- 
cutive agencies (some of which I belong 
to)—some of these institutions getting this 
Federal money simply do not follow the Con- 
stitution or the law of the land. I fail to 
see how the judiciary can clear up this prob- 
lem if the other two branches of Government 
go quietly along helping those who openly 
defy the law of the land. I think this is 
particularly pertinent when we're talking 
about the segment of our society that is 
supposed to be turning out the leaders for 
tomorrow. 

When I say this I’m not picking a fight 
with my fellow presidents and fellow fac- 
ulty members of other colleges and univer- 
sities, public and private. I think that most 
of them think rightly and would like to 
act rightly on this. Yet, private university 
and college administrators must face their 
boards of trustees and State school admin- 
istration must face their legislators for 
funds. But supposing it were said that all 
Federal funds had this simple tag on them: 
that they must be spent for all the people, 
that they must be spent in a nondiscrimina- 
tory fashion, and that if anyone wants Fed- 
eral funds for either private or public in- 
stitutions, there is one condition—you have 
to agree that in using these funds you are 
going to follow the Constitution of the 
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United States. What is so revolutionary 
about this? Yet the fact is that to date, 
while this proposal is contained in the re- 
port of our Commission on Civil Rights, 
there has been scarcely a word said about it. 

In a sense I’ve been cowardly and have 
been relieved by the silence because one 
cannot take this stand without opening one- 
self to a certain amount of criticism from 
one’s colleagues in the university and col- 
lege world. Yet I think that this is a sim- 
ple thing that could be accomplished to- 
morrow morning if those in power would 
decide to do something about it—and I’m 
speaking of both the legislative and the exec- 
tare branches of Government when I say 
The same is true of housing. I think it is 
no secret that less than 2 percent of fed- 
erally assisted private housing goes to the 
benefit of the Negroes, despite the fact that 
this is public money, funneled through pri- 
vate agencies, builders and real estate 
agents, brokers, and lending agencies, Yet 
here is a matter where the three powers of 
the Federal Government are working in dis- 
sonance—the judiciary saying nondiscrim- 
ination is the law and the others blithely 
going about paying little attention to the 
law and even rewarding those who refuse to 
follow the law. This is the third dimen- 
sion, 

If we are going to solve this problem, first, 
we must all be personally committed to its 
solution; secondly, we must remember that 
the problem has several dimensions, that it 
is an organic problem—that we must work 
on all these fronts at once; and lastly, in- 
sofar as we are concerned as we are here 
today with governmental action, let us ask 
that all the powers of Government work 
together in a nonpartisan way in this matter 
to try to reach some solution that will make 
real for all Americans, the promise of the 
Constitution, 
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PAPERS DISCUSSED AT CONFERENCE 


(By Associate Prof. Harris Wofford, Notre 
Dame Law School, legal adviser to Father 
Hesburgh, Commission on Civil Rights) 


I. BACKGROUND MEMORANDUM ON RIGHT-TO= 
VOTE LEGISLATION 


Fortunately the discrepancy between the 
promise of the Constitution and our failure 
to fulfill it in practice is not so great as that 
unbridgeable gap between the City of Man 
and the City of God. That greater divide 
is the source of our comedy and our tragedy 
and of the better part of our politics. Sim- 
Marly. as the report of the Commission on 
Civil Rights suggests, the lesser divide—“the 
gap between the great American promise of 
equal opportunity and equal justice under 
law and its at times startlingly inadequate 
fulfilment in practice’—has been a creative 
factor in American history. 

Right now there is no more startling dis- 
crepancy between our words and our deeds 
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than the continued denial of the right to 
vote in violation of the 15th amendment. 
At last it seems, however, as if the tension 
caused by this in the American political con- 
science is creating a spark gap. 

A SPARK GAP 


Until now the problem has been to gen- 
erate enough political current to bridge the 
gap. It may be that the sparks now flashing 
North and South, between Congress and the 
administration, between Democrats and Re- 
publicans, between the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion and the Attorney General, will provide 
both the political energy and the illumina- 
tion needed to get on with the job. 

The Commission did its part primarily by 
building up the heat. The unanimous find- 
ing of the Commission that many Negro citi- 
zens are in fact being denied their right to 
vote, and the unanimous findings on the 
varlety of methods of such denial—mainly 
through discriminatory administration of 
State registration laws—have built up the 
moral and political heat to the point where 
some substantial legislation appears likely. 

At first the administration indicated that 
it would stand—or sit—on its previous leg- 
islative recommendations—which did not 
scratch the surface of the problema But 
with even such conservative southerners as 
the three southern members whom the 
President had appointed to the Commission 
finding unanimously that “legislation pres- 
ently on the books is inadequate to assure 
that all our qualified citizens shall enjoy 
the right to vote,”* and with newspapers 
like the Washington Post saying that the 
Commission’s recommendations made the 
previous legislative proposals “look pallid 
by comparison,” the administration was on 
a political hotseat in an election year, and 
so was the Democratic majority in Congress. 

This calls for one qualification. The Com- 
mission noted that the power given to the 
Attorney General by the 1957 act to bring 
civil suits in Federal district courts, seeking 
equitable relief in cases where the right to 
vote is being denied by reason of race, has 
“not been thoroughly tested.” Only four 
cases have been brought by the Attorney 
General—one in Terrell County, Ga., fol- 
lowing an exposé of the situation there 
by the Washington Post; one in Macon 
County, Ala., following the hearing on 
the situation there by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission; one in Washington Parish, La., be- 
gun on the eve of a Commission hearing 
there; and one in Fayette County, Tenn., 
brought after the Commission reported on 
that situation. 

Only in the Louisiana case, where some 
1,300 already registered Negro voters were 
purged from the rolls at the instigation of 


2The administration’s 1959 civil rights 
program, the bill reported out of the House 
Judiciary Committee and the Commission all 
recommend that Congress require the pres- 
ervation of local registration records and 
their public inspection. This would facili- 
tate investigation and proof of discrimina- 
tion. But the Commission concluded that 
“even if a law were adopted to guarantee 
such access and even if the Attorney Gen- 
eral should bring civil suits for preventive 
relief in a larger number of districts * * * 
there is little reason to believe that such 
litigation would afford adequate relief.” 
The Commission explained that so long as 
registration is left to local officials in these 
areas, administering literacy tests and other 
State qualifications for voting, “where there 
is will and opportunity to discriminate 
against certain potential voters, ways to dis- 
criminate will be found.” 

Against the prejudice of registrars and 
jurors,” said the Commission’s report, “the 
U.S. Government appears under present laws 
to be helpless to make good the guarantees 
of the U.S. Constitution.” 
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the white citizens council, has any of these 
cases resulted in an order requiring the regis- 
tration of any distranchised person, and that 
order—made by an outstanding Federal dis- 
trict judge, Skelly Wright—is now on appeal. 
The proof of racial discrimination in such a 
case of a mass purge was overwhelming. 
The relief may also prove to be adequate, 
since the Negroes there had already once suc- 
ceeded in getting registered and may well 
now stand up for their court-declared rights. 

There may be other situations where this 
civil injunction suit of the 1957 act proves 
to be effective. As the Commission stated it 
is “disappointing” that the Attorney General 
has not tested this procedure more than four 
times in 2½ years. Commission Member 
Johnson suggests in a footnote to the Com- 
mission report that “reasonable grounds” to 
believe that citizens are being deprived of 
their right to vote—the language of the 1957 
act authorizing such injunction suits—ex- 
ist in all the 16 counties where Negroes con- 
stitute a majority of the voting age popula- 
tion but where no Negro is registered, and in 
49 other counties with Negro majorities but 
fewer than 5 percent of voting-age Negroes 
registered. We would know better how to 
proceed if the Attorney General had brought 
suits in at least one of these 16 most extreme 
cases—or one suit in the State of Mississippi 
where the problem appears to be most severe. 
In Mississippi the Commission reported 
that there were 14 counties containing about 
52,000 voting age Negroes in 1950 where, at 
last count, no Negro was registered; in the 
State at large containing nearly a million 
Negroes, or 45 percent of the population, only 
about 4 percent of 1950 voting age Negroes 
were at last report registered. 

The Attorney General did his part by mov- 
ing from a position of opposition to Federal 
registration machinery to agreement that 
some such machinery was urgently neces- 
sary, and by proposing the court-appointed- 
referee plan, 


INCLUSION OF STATE ELECTIONS 


He also contributed by raising everyone’s 
sights. The Commission’s plan for Federal 
registrars in cases of voting discrimination 
had been limited to Federal elections. This 
was done as a matter of policy and prudence, 
Commissioner Johnson explained to the 
Senate Rules Committee on February 5. 
This limitation, made in an abundance of 
caution—a caution to be expected from 
some of the conservative men and south- 
erners appointed to the Commission by the 
President—was undoubtedly a shortcoming, 

It was probably not so great a shortcom- 
ing as the Attorney General indicated, for 
the very fusion of the State and Federal elec- 
tion process which he stresses should in many 
situations result in the abandonment of dis- 
crimination in State elections if discrimina- 
tion in Federal elections is effectively ended. 
The assumption of the anti-poll-tax amend- 
ment to the Constitution just passed by the 
Senate, which was limited to Federal elec- 
tions, was apparently this same assumption 
that if the practice was eliminated for Fed- 
eral elections the States would drop it in all 


*Commissioner Johnson stated that the 
Commission’s findings as to the existence of 
discrimination in the registration of voters 
applied equally to State and Federal elec- 
tions. Moreover, we were and are fully 
aware that the commands of the 15th 
amendment, prohibiting denials of the right 
to vote on account of race, extend as fully 
to State elections as to Federal ones. Our 
decision to recommend legislation covering 
only half of the process, as it were, stemmed 
from no doubt as to the constitutionality 
of more ambitious legislation, but rather 


doubted power.” 
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elections, rather than go to the trouble of 
establishing separate balloting, 

Moreover, if States did continue to dis- 
criminate in State elections while honoring 
Federal registration certificates for Federal 
elections, the Attorney General would be able 
to proceed against such discrimination by 
the very civil injunction suits under the 1957 
act—which do apply to State as well as Fed- 
eral elections—which he makes the founda- 
tion for his referee plan. As Commissioner 
Johnson pointed out to the Rules Committee, 
the effectiveness of such civil injunction 
suits “would be greatly augmented in a case 
where a person had been registered for a 
Federal election, but was refused registra- 
tion, for a State election.” At least the 
difficult problem of proving discrimination 
in such cases should be facilitated by the 
finding of the voter's qualification by the 
Federal registrar. 

Nevertheless, the Attorney General has 
raised the level of the discussion and of the 
legislative drafting by insisting that the 
registration machinery cover discrimination 
in State as well as Federal elections. Con- 
trary to the impression he left by his Rules 
Committee testimony, however, this has no 
relevance to the question of the kind of 
registration machinery to be established by 
Congress. Whether the registration in cases 
of discrimination is to be by court-appointed 
referee or by Presidentially appointed regis- 
trars or by some other agency, Congress can 
either include all elections, or limit it to 
Federal elections.‘ The Commission’s Fed- 
eral registrar plan is based on the 15th 
amendment just as clearly and firmly as is 
the Attorney General’s referee plan.“ The 
15th amendment in no way suggests that 
its enforcement should only be through 
court litigation. In fact, the amendment 
specifies that Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” Either the Attorney General’s plan or 
the Commission's plan meet this constitu- 
tional test, applied either to Federal elec- 
tions alone or to State and Federal elections. 

Let us agree that State elections should 
also be covered.“ The question then is which 
method is the most appropriate—Federal 
registration through court litigation and ap- 
pointment of a referee, or through admini- 
strative finding and Presidential appoint- 
ment of a registrar or by some combination 
or new alternative. 


If Congress does limit it to Federal elec- 
tions, some provision will be necessary re- 
quiring local officials to provide the same 
ballot to federally registered voters as to 
others, in all elections in which Federal of- 
ficials are being elected. The State could do 
this either by accepting such Federal regis- 
tration as sufficient for balloting for State 
officers, too, or by providing separate Federal 
ballots which all voters would have to use 
in voting for Federal officers. 

If the Commission's inclusion (following 
the language of the 1957 act) of discrimina- 
tion by reason of religion and national origin 
as well as of color and race is adopted by 
Congress, the plan also must rest on the 
equal protection clause of the 14th amend- 
ment. Here, however, the Attorney General’s 
limitation to denials of the right to vote 
by reason of color and race is sound and in 
accord with the findings of the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

»The Black-Emerson-Pollak (Yale) memo- 
randum of Feb. 2, 1960, argues that the lim- 
itation to Federal elections should be re- 
tained at this time, largely on the ground 
that Federal registration machinery might 
encounter more opposition were the system 
extended to State elections. The memo- 
randum states, however, that “There would 
appear to be no basic constitutional objec- 
tion to the application of the system of Fed- 
eral registration to State elections.” 
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METHODS OF ENFORCEMENT 


The Attorney General made another con- 
tribution to this debate that should be 
acknowledged. His plan spells out the 
method of equitable enforcement of the 
Federal registration order. It is not true, 
however, that the Commission's plan relied 
solely on criminal sanctions. Senator 
Javits’ bill, S. 2783, does establish criminal 
penalties for State election officials who re- 
fuse to honor Federal registration certifi- 
cates. But Dean Storey, on behalf of the 
Commission, suggested to the Rules Com- 
mittee that equitable enforcement could be 
provided in any bill, and S. 2814, and H.R. 
10140 (Lindsay bill), the latest registrar 
bills, do specifically provide that enforce- 
ment should be by appropriate civil and 
equitable proceedings instituted in the Fed- 
eral district courts by the Attorney General.’ 

Probably the most effective enforcement of 
a Federal registrar’s certificate of registra- 
tion would be through a court order and 
through prosecution for contempt if, after 
notice of such an order, it is disobeyed. 
The Attorney General’s more detailed provi- 
sions in this respect are welcome—though 
perhaps still insufficient, in that an essen- 
tial provision should be that the Federal 
district court has exclusive jurisdiction over 
any challenge to a federally registered citi- 
zen's right to vote. But these provisions for 
enforcement could be and should be in- 
cluded by Congress in any plan adopted— 
whether referee or registrar or something 
new. 


Notre Dame Civil Rights Conference— 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
orp the following portion of the proceed- 
ings of the civil rights conference at the 
University of Notre Dame on February 
14, 1960: 


THE CHIEF OBJECTIVE 

If the distinctions between the two plans 
based on the extent of coverage and the 
methods of enforcement are not necessary, 
what then are the essential choices? 

First, what is the end sought which both 
the Commission and the Attorney General say 
they have in common? 

The objective is, as Commissioner John- 
son stated to the Rules Committee on Feb- 
ruary 5, that “the method of registering per- 
sons denied their constitutional right to 
register to vote be no more complicated 
or cumbersome than the method available 
to other citizens in the State or district who 
are registered.” 

He added: 

“It is not equal protection of the laws to 
require that a Negro being denied his right 
to vote must spend hours or days or weeks 
in litigation in order to register. How many 
white citizens would take the pains to reg- 


The Black-Emerson-Pollak (Yale) memo- 
randum of Feb. 2, 1960, makes a strong 
case for the retention of criminal sanctions. 
Senator Eryrn, of North Carolina, told the 
Rules Committee that a few good prosecu- 
tions of those denying the right to vote to 
qualified citizens would do more to clean 
up the situation than anything else. 
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ister if it took such an investment of their 
time—putting aside the additional consid- 
eration a Negro in some areas of discrimina- 
tion would have to give to possible intimida- 
tion and economic pressures invited by such 
protracted litigation?” + 

Attorney General Rogers also testified that 
the process of registering qualified Negro 
voters who had been denied their right to 
vote should be as routine as the registration 
process for white voters. 

The problem is how to bring this about. 


THE COMMISSION’S REGISTRAR PLAN 


It could be done under the Commission’s 
registrar plan. The Presidentially appointed 
temporary Federal registrar could ministerial- 
ly register all citizens he found qualified 
under State law. The Commission has dem- 
onstrated, even with its present 3-to-3 
regional split, that it can proceed with 
good speed and unanimity to investigate and 
hold hearings on complaints and make find- 
ings of fact—findings that under this plan 
would lead to the appointment of a Federal 
registrar. 

The finding by the Commission of the 
denial of the right to vote in a particular 
election district and the finding by the Fed- 
eral registrar that particular citizens were 
qualified to vote, would not be reviewable or 
subject to effective legal attack by the State 
or local registration officials, it would be 
hoped, until the Attorney General went into 
court for judicial equitable enforcement, or 
until a federally registered voter was chal- 
lenged at the polls. At that point the Fed- 
eral court would review the record of the 
Commission and of the registrar and hear 
appropriate State officials, and, as in a review 


1 In seeking a way to make good the guar- 
antee of the 15th amendment we need to 
keep in mind the relatively small area—gen- 
erally the Black Belt rural counties of the 
Deep South—where the right to vote is being 
denied, and the conditions prevailing in these 
counties. In most large southern cities 
Negroes can register and vote, and in counties 
where the proportion of Negroes is small 
there does not appear to be much trouble. 
But what will suffice to enable qualified 
Negroes to vote in a county such as Bullock 
County, Ala., where only 5 Negroes out of 
more than 5,000 of voting age, are registered 
compared to 2,400 registered whites out of a 
1950 white voting age population of some 
2,600, and where the predominant white peo- 
ple are so determined to prevent larger Negro 
registration that for about 18 months in 
1954-56, following a court order to register 
qualified Negroes, no board of registrars func- 
tioned at all, and again none functioned from 
about July 1957 to the time of the Commis- 
sion’s hearing. Or what will enable Negroes 
to vote in the 16 Negro-majority counties 
where not a single Negro is registered—par- 
ticularly in counties where no Negro has even 
dared to try to register? 

The Commission suggested that it could 
serve as the agency to make such findings 
under the registrar plan. However, as Com- 
missioner Johnson made clear to the Rules 
Committee, the Commission proposed this 
only because it knew of no other existing 
agency better designed to do it. Congress 
could establish a new agency, or could, as 
Senator HUMPHREY suggested in his testi- 
mony before the Rules Committee, provide 
that the Commission would make these ini- 
tial findings so long as it existed and there- 
after the findings would be made by such 
other agency as Congress should designate. 
The Commission’s proposal that the plan be 
triggered by 9 complaints is also clearly 
a nonessential, since any 1 of these 9 ini- 
tial complaints found to be true should be 
sufficient—as in S. 2814—to call for the ap- 
pointment of a Federal registrar. 
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of the orders of other administrative agen- 
cies, uphold the Federal registration if there 
was substantial evidence to support it in 
the record viewed as a whole, or unless 
clearly erroneous, according to the test pre- 
scribed by Congress. But however pro- 
tracted some of the litigation at this point, 
the Negro citizens would have been regis- 
tered in a routine fashion, without having 
first had to run the gauntlet of a judicial 
adversary proceeding, 

There are of course pitfalls. The Federal 
registrar appointed from among local Federal 
employees, such as the U.S. postmaster, 
might be as prone to discriminate as the 
State registrars. But supervision could be 
provided by the Department of Justice and 
if he failed to perform his duty fairly, he 
could be replaced. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S REFEREE PLAN 


How far does the Attorney General's plan 
meet the need for some routine, ministerial 
method of Federal registration? 

If past experience is an accurate guide, the 
initial court trial to find the pattern or prac- 
tice of discrimination required by the Attor- 
ney General's plan would undoubtedly be 
more protracted than proceedings by the 
Civil Rights Commission. Some of the Fed- 
eral district judges in the very Black Belt 
areas of the Deep South which are most in- 
volved are southerners who share many of 
the attitudes of the local officials for whom 
a substitute is required. 

To the already difficult problem of proving 
denial of the right to vote by reason of race 
in individual cases, the Attorney General’s 
plan requires the additional finding of a 
“pattern or practice“ of such denial’ More- 
over, even after such a finding, the Attorney 
General’s plan provides only that the court 
“may” appoint a voting referee. There is 
the possibility that certain judges may not 
choose to exercise the power at all. 

Then, even if the southern district judge 
makes the necessary findings and decides in 
his discretion to appoint a referee, he has 
very wide discretion in choosing whom to 
appoint. Some attorneys who have practiced 
before some of the southern district Judges 
in question say there is reason to fear that 
some of the local referees appointed by these 
judges would be as prejudiced as the local 
registration officials. If this should happen 
and a referee should discriminate against 
Negro applicants through unduly strict or 
technical application of State qualification 
laws, the Negro applicants and the Attorney 
General would be in a real box. For such a 
referee’s findings would then have to be 
accepted by the court unless clearly 
erroneous. 

These possibilities of inaction, delay or 
worse raise serious questions about the ap- 
propriateness of entrusting the task of Fed- 
eral registration primarily to southern Fed- 
eral judges and their appointed referees, 

FUNCTION OF THE REFEREE 

Even more important perhaps is the ques- 
tion of how the referee would function once 
appointed, assuming his good-faith readi- 
ness to carry out the purposes of the act. 

If the State officials who are parties to the 
original suit are permitted to participate in 
proceedings before the referee in respect to 
each Negro applicant, then the objective of 
a routine registration procedure will not be 


3 Considerable court resistance to a finding 
of such a pattern over and above a finding 
of discrimination in individual instances can 
be expected. The Commission noted in its 
report: “Class suits on behalf of a number 
of Negroes to obtain registration have rarely 
been successful. The courts have inclined 
to the view that these suits are of an indi- 
vidual nature, with the result that a vast 
number of suits may be necessary.” 
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attained. If Negro applicants are to be put 
on oath and subjected to cross-examination 
by attorneys for the State or for the local 
registrars, few are likely to take advantage of 
the new procedure. The would-be Negro 
voter who is prepared to engage in litigation 
in order to vote already has available 
remedies. 

Indeed there is real question what such a 
Negro litigant would gain by the Attorney 
General's procedure if, in final form, it in- 
volves a full trial before the court of the 
question of pattern or practice or discrimi- 
nation, then a full adversary hearing before 
the referee, and then court review of the 
referee’s report and possible appellate re- 
view. This would be substituting a three- 
stage litigation procedure, with appellate 
review, for the existing one-stage trial and 
review.“ 

The Attorney General told the Rules Com- 
mittee that Negro applicants under his plan 
would not have to go through a formal judi- 
cial proceeding before the referee and that 
there would be no requirement that State 
Officials be invited to watch the referee pro- 
ceedings. However, the Attorney General 
also said that “the administration proposal, 
without attempting to spell out any rigid 
procedures, gives the court full discretion 
to have the referee proceed in the manner 
best calculated to make its mandate effec- 
tive.” 

If the referee’s procedures are not spelled 
out in detail and made ex parte proceedings, 
it is probable that most southern district 
judges in their discretion would provide 
formal adversary proceedings in which the 
State’s attorneys would be able to partici- 
pate. The Attorney General's bill as pres- 
ently drafted gives no mandate to do other- 
wise. On the contrary it specifies that the 
referees would “have all the powers con- 
ferred upon a master by rule 53(c) of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure.” While 
the act could make an exception and require 
the referee to proceed ministerially and ex 
parte, rule 53 clearly contemplates the par- 
ticipation before the referee of all the parties 
to the suit. 

If the Attorney General’s plan is to accom- 
plish its purpose it must, therefore, be 
amended to require such an exceptional ex 

proceeding before the referee. This 
could probably be done, as part of the equi- 
table relief in a case where there has been 
an initial judicial finding after a full hearing 
in which all appropriate parties participated. 
‘Trustees running a railroad can administer 
management matters in a routine and ex 
parte fashion. But there is a question about 
the propriety of extending such ex parte 
relief to the degree required in any effective 
version of the Attorney General's plan. 


PROPRIETY OF JUDICIAL REGISTRATION 


Beyond this there is the larger question of 
the propriety of imposing upon the Federal 
courts any such extensive administrative 
burden. De Toqueville says that in America 
every political question ultimately takes a 
judicial form. Perhaps we should relax and 
enjoy our fate in this respect. If courts 
can run transcontinental railroads (and 
soon perhaps an international union) they 


*The referee provision would presumably 
be effective in situations where Negroes are 
prepared to litigate to enforce their right to 
vote but where the local registration ma- 
chinery is not functioning at all. For in- 
stance in Macon County, Ala., where a con- 
siderable number of Negroes are already reg- 
istered and where a large number are actively 
seeking registration but where local regis- 
trars have resigned rather than face a court 
order to register them, the referee plan 
might suffice. 
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can run a registration bureau. There is a 
special magic and majesty in the rule of law 
established by a court of law. Perhaps a 
court order requiring tion will pene- 
trate more deeply into the white southern 
mind than the acts of any other govern- 
mental agent, including the President of the 
United States—however ironical this is in 
view of the white southern attack on the 
Supreme Court’s judicial legislation. And 
there are advantages in having the court in 
the situation from the beginning when ulti- 
mately there may have to be court enforce- 
ment before any Federal registration is ef- 
fective. Probably a district court would be 
more inclined to enforce and more energetic 
in its enforcement of its own findings and 
orders and powers than it would be in the 
case of an outside administrative agency 
coming in for judicial assistance. 

However, the burden of the Federal ju- 
diciary in school desegregation is very heavy. 
The result of leaving that problem to court 
litigation has been slow progress through 
long drawn-out cases, with few Negro par- 
ents prepared to undergo the ordeal by 
litigation. 

If ever there was a problem political in 
its nature calling for a political solution, it 
is the denial of the right to vote under the 
16th amendment. This goes to the heart of 
the Nation's political process itself. A con- 
gressionally enacted administrative pro- 
cedure by which qualified citizens are regis- 
tered in districts practicing discrimination 
thus seems to be the most appropriate 
remedy. 

The U.S. Government has three engines to 
propel it. So far in this matter it has been 
fiying on one engine—the Federal judiciary. 
This problem cannot be adequately solved 
by the action of one branch of Govern- 
ment—and the platitudes of the President. 
It is time that the other two branches of 
the Government exercise their full respon- 
sibilities so that resort to the courts can be, 
as it should be, a last resort. The Attorney 
General's plan, if taken alone or in its pres- 
ent form, is another example of this admin- 
istration’s practice of trying to turn over its 
political problems to the courts.* 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include in the Recorp the following por- 
tion of the proceedings of the civil 
rights conference at the University of 
Notre Dame on February 14, 1960: 

SOME OF THE ALTERNATIVES 

The essential choice then, as Commis- 
sioner Johnson stated to the Rules Com- 
mittee, is “one between the administra- 
tive process and the judicial process.” But 
it is not a simple choice. There are various 
alternative methods under each category, 
and, the Attorney General to the contrary 


*See the further arguments on the in- 
appropriateness of relying solely on judicial 
remedies in the Black-Emerson-Pollak 
(Yale) memorandum. 
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notwithstanding; there are various possible 
combinations. 

With the Democratic leadership in Con- 
gress still to be heard from, the legislative 
situation is still fluid; the Senate and the 
House have the opportunity and responsi- 
bility to devise and adopt the most appro- 
priate remedy. Some of the alternatives to 
or possible combinations of either the Com- 
mission’s or the Attorney General's plans are 
suggested below: * 

1. Adoption of both plans. Senator 
Keatinc has suggested that both the Attor- 
ney General's referee plan and the Commis- 
sion’s registrar plan should be adopted. If 
politically feasible this would probably be 
the best combination. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s plan would contribute to the effective- 
ness of his existing power under the 1957 
act to bring civil injunction suits. Such 
suits could remain a useful additional sanc- 
tion eyen if the Commission’s plan were in 
effect, and particularly if the Commission’s 
plan should be limited just to Federal elec- 
tions. Adopting both measures would be 
consistent with the approach taken in the 
1957 act, where an administrative fact- 
finding agency, the Commission, was estab- 
lished, and the Attorney General was given 
new power to bring civil suits. Both these 
measures of the 1957 act now need to be 
strengthened. 

Such dual relief through judicial and ad- 
ministrative avenues has precedent in the 
field of Government trade regulation. The 
enforcement of the antitrust laws provided 
by Congress is though suits by the Attor- 
ney General (and by individuals) in Federal 
district courts, and through administrative 
action by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Just as the orders of the FTC can ultimately 
be enforced in Federal court, so the registra- 
tion by a temporary Federal registrar, pur- 
suant to a finding by the Commission on 
Civil Rights, should be enforceable in Fed- 
eral district court upon suit by the Attorney 
General. 

Both approaches might thus ultimately 
lead to court enforcement through voting 
referees who superintend the balloting, but 
the possibility of administrative action in 
the initial finding and registration would 
increase the likelihood of substantial num- 
bers of Negroes becoming registered. 

2. A finding by the Commission and then 
court appointment of a referee. A more 
complete merger of the two plans, getting 
some of the benefits of both, would be to 
adopt the first part of the Commission's plan, 
the procedure for investigation, hearing, and 
finding of discrimination by the Commission 
upon the submission of complaints by citi- 
zens who allege they have been de their 
right to vote, with the Attorney General’s 
plan for enforcement through the courts, In 
this combination the Commission finding 
would not lead to the appointment of tem- 
porary Federal registrars, but would result 
in a petition to a Federal district court for 
the appointment of a voting referee. The 


1 To Senator KEATING’S proposal for a mar- 
riage between the administrative registrar 
and the court referee plans, the Attorney 
General said that “it would be a shotgun 
wedding,” and insisted that all those who 
believe in progress in civil rights should get 
behind the referee plan. 

Senator Harr’s earlier bill, S. 2535, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Congres- 
sional Elections Commission to prevent dis- 
criminatory denial of the right to vote in 
elections for Members of the House and Sen- 
ate is a quite different approach. It ex- 
cludes not only State elections but presi- 
dential elections. The possibilities of this 
approach have not been considered in this 
memorandum. 
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act would need to provide that the Commis- 
sion’s finding would be accepted by the court 
if there was substantial evidence on the rec- 
ord viewed as a whole to support it (or un- 
less clearly erroneous). The court, unless 
it so reversed the Commission, should be 
required by the act to appoint a voting ref- 
eree to register qualified persons minister- 


ially. 

The Ai General’s phrase “pattern or 
practice” could be adopted as the necessary 
jurisdictional finding to be made by the 
Commission, if it is deemed useful. Also the 
initial administrative finding could be made 
by any other agency that Congress should 
designate if the Commission is deemed in- 
appropriate. 

3. Administrative appointment of a Fed- 
eral registrar to be followed, when necessary, 
by court enforcement, including a court- 
appointed referee. Most of the advantages 
of both plans could be achieved by providing 
for an administrative appointment of Fed- 
eral registrars by the executive branch, as 
proposed in the Black-Emerson-Pollak (Yale) 
memorandum of February 2, 1960, with later 
enforcement of the Federal registration and 
supervision of the balloting by a court-ap- 
pointed referee. The Yale proposal pro- 
vides for the appointment of a temporary 
Federal registrar whenever the President has 
reason to believe that citizens in any elec- 
tion district are being discriminatorily de- 
nied registration. An automatic criterion for 
such an appointment is suggested: a peti- 
tion filed by at least fifty persons residing in 
any county or parish requesting the appoint- 
ment of a Federal registrar. 

This plan avoids the necessity of any 
formal hearing at all, by the Civil Rights 
Commission or any other agency. It sug- 
gests, however, that the factfinding machin- 
ery of the Civil Rights Commission might be 
used to assist the President in reaching his 
determination. But any litigation over the 
legitimacy of the Federal registration would 
have to wait until either the Attorney Gen- 
eral went into court to seek judicial enforce- 
ment or until State officials challenged any 
federally registered person at the polls. The 

“reason to believe” test is suggested 
by the in the existing section 131 ( 
of the 1957 act for civil injunction suits by 
the Attorney General whenever “there are 
reasonable to believe” that any per- 
son is about to be deprived of his right to 
vote. 


4. An initial judicial finding followed by 
an administrative appointment of a Federal 
registrar. A combination that could pro- 
wide for the judicial determination of a 
pattern or practice of discrimination which 
the Attorney General considers so important 
and yet make possible the ministerial reg- 
istration of qualified voters by an adminis- 
trative officer of the Federal Government 
would be a provision that upon a finding 
by a court of such a pattern or practice of 
discrimination in a civil injunction suit the 
President may appoint a Federal registrar. 
This would leave the Commission on Civil 
Rights out of the picture altogether and 
thus simplify the procedure in that respect. 
It would permit the Attorney General and 
the President to determine whether a court 
injunction and other equitable judicial re- 
lief would suffice in any particular case. If 
the President determined that a Federal reg- 
istrar was necessary to provide adequate rem- 
edy in such a case, he would be empowered 
to make such an appointment. Any act es- 
tablishing such a procedure should also pro- 
vide for subsequent judicial enforcement, if 
necessary, of the right to vote of persons 
registered by the Federal registrar. 

5. Amendment of the Attorney General's 
bill to provide for ministerial registration by 
the referee, If none of the above combina- 
tions or any other alternative to or com- 
bination of the plans is possible, then at 
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least the Attorney General's bill should be 
amended to make certain that the voting 
referee will upon appointment proceed to 
register all citizens within the class dis- 
criminated against, for example all Negroes, 
whom he judges to be under State 
law to vote, and that he will conduct this 
registration ministerially, in a routine fash- 
fon, approximately similar to the registra- 
tion procedure used by local officials for other 
persons within the district, and that he will 
not conduct such «%.„ — ad ver- 
sary proceeding with opport other 
parties than the persons being registered to 
be present or heard. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s act should also be amended to pro- 
vide that when a court finds that persons 
have been deprived on account of race or 
color of their right to register to vote pur- 
suant to a pattern or practice of discrimina- 
tion it shall-not may—appoint a voting 
referee. It might also be important to 
change the test from one of finding that 
persons have been deprived to a finding 
(using the language of the 1957 act) that 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
persons are being or are about to be deprived 
of their right to register to vote. 

The amendments to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s plan proposed in the last point should 
be considered in any of the above combina- 
tions where the Attorney General’s plan in 
whole or in part is involved. It is assumed 
in all of these combinations that State as 
well as Federal elections are to be covered, 
although this is not essential, and at least 
the Federal registrar parts of these com- 
binations might be limited merely to Fed- 
eral elections. In all of the above alterna- 
tives court enforcement by civil and equita- 
ble and possibly criminal sanctions is con- 
templated. 

In whatever plan that is adopted it would 
be wise to spell out in some detail the pow- 
er of the court to appoint a person to at- 
tend at the balloting to report immediately 
to the court any denial of the right to vote 
to persons federally registered. Perhaps the 
duties of the Department of Justice in this 
respect in districts where Federal registra- 
tion machinery has been established should 
be spelled out, too, so that a federally reg- 
istered person can be sure that there will be 
Federal officers present at the polling places 
in such districts to protect his right to vote 
through the quickest possible court action. 

My own preference is for a plan that per- 
mits qualified citizens in the class being 
discriminated in a particular dis- 
trict to get red by an administrative 
agent of the President without any court 
proceeding at that stage. The proper time 
for litigation of the propriety of such Fed- 
eral registration, it seems to me, is when 
a ballot of such person is challenged at the 
polls. Procedures already exist for the im- 
pounding of such ballots and judicial de- 
termination of their legitimacy. The forth- 
coming 1960 act should provide that the 
Federal district court in the area inyolved 
should have exclusive jurisdiction over all 
such challenges to federally registered voters. 

While this approach would involve pos- 
sible litigation at a later stage, at least the 
bottleneck to registration would have been 
broken and presumably substantial num- 
bers of Negroes would be registered. The 
Department of Justice would in all such 
situations have to be ready and on hand to 
enforce the ‘rights of such persons at the 
polls, and for this, in instances of continued 
State or local resistance, the Attorney Gen- 
eral's additional sanctions should be help- 
Tul. 

THE STATE’S RIGHT TO BE HEARD 

It must be assumed that with whatever 
plan adopted there will be at least one test 
of the plan’s constitutionality and that the 
Supreme Court will uphold the constitu- 
tionality of any of the above procedures. 
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or election Officials in the district involved 
in any proceeding Such officials would of 
course have due notice and opportunity to 
be heard in any court case under the At- 
torney General’s plan. 

In deference to the legitimate interest 
. ee ee 
that only those persons qualified under 
State law vote in State elections, it is prob- 
ably ne that State officials also have 
at least one opportunity to contest the 
qualifications of a particular voter regis- 
tered under Federal procedures, 

Under the Attorney General’s plan as 
initially proposed there would probably haye 
been several such occasions for the State to 
be heard. If the plan is modified to make 
the referee function ministerially and ex 
parte, the State would still be able to par- 
ticipate in the initial trial on the question 
of pattern or practice and would then be 
given an opportunity to request a hearing 
and to present evidence to show that the 
referee’s determination in a particular case 
is clearly erroneous. 

However, there should be some provision 
that avolds prolonged delay in the effec- 
tiveness of a particular registration pend- 
ing an appeal from the referee’s or the 
court’s finding. Perhaps the act should re- 
quire that the court issue a decree forth- 
with ordering the registration of all persons 
found to be qualified by the referee, with a 
time set within which State officials could 
request a hearing and argument to show 
that a particular registration was clearly 
erroneous, 

In any election coming while such sup- 
plementary proceedings, including appellate 
review, are pending, the federally registered 
person should be entitled to cast his ballot, 
although the ballot may be im 
pending the outcome of the case. It should 
probably also be provided that appellate re- 
view of the finding of pattern or Practice 
should wait until some particular 
tion is contested, and that while any such 
review is pending the voting referee should 
continue to conduct Federal registration. 
REGULATING OR PROHIBITING LITERACY TESTS 


There is another measure that might con- 
tribute greatly to the solution of this whole 


+The present registrar bills do not specif- 
ically provide for such notice and oppor- 
tunity to be heard though it has been the 
Commission’s practice to hear State officials, 
although not to give them an opportunity 
to cross-examine Negro witnesses. ‘The 
Black-Emerson-Pollak (Yale) proposal re- 
quires no hearing or finding by the Com- 


Constitutionally, this is feasi- 

ble, especially since the State would have 

2 opportunity later to challenge any voter 

as unqualified and to litigate this —— 

in Federal court, while impounding the bal- 

pic Pete such day-in-court should be suffi- 
en 
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problem, and especially facilitate the effec- 
tiveness of the Attorney General’s referee 
plan: some regulation, if not prohibition, 
of State literacy tests. A great part of the 
discrimination by State officials occurs in 
the application of State literacy or other 
educational tests, and this would be a great 
part of a referee's or registrar’s problem in 
conducting Federal registration pursuant 
to State qualification laws. 

Three members of the Commission on 
Civil Rights proposed as the best and ulti- 
mate solution a constitutional amendment 
establishing universal suffrage and prohibit- 
ing literacy and any other State require- 
ments except for age and length-of-residence 
requirements.“ This would be a rule of law 
cut through much of the problem and either 
result in an end of State discrimination in 
registration tests or at least greatly reduce 
the need for intervention by Federal agents 
in the State legislation process. For the 
reasons given in the Commission's report, 
I support this course strongly and hope that, 
if not in this session, then in the next ses- 
sion Congress will see fit to submit such an 
amendment to the States for ratification. 

A more limited approach is embodied in 
Senator Hennincs’ proposal in title XI of 
S. 1617 which provides that all intelligence, 
educational or other tests to which any indi- 
vidual may be subjected by registration offi- 
cials in order to determine his qualifications 
to vote at any Federal election, shall appear 
in printed form and be administered so that 
the answers thereto shall appear in writing. 
This would probably be most helpful in re- 
ducing the room for discrimination, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1960: 

A stronger version of the Hennings’ plan 
would be an act of Congress providing that 
in any State with a literacy or educational 
test for voting, a certification of graduation 
from the 6th grade (or also from high school 
or college) should be conclusive evidence of 
such qualification, and that for any other 
persons any literacy or educational test 
should be in printed form and uniformly ad- 
ministered so that the answers thereto ap- 
pear in writing. 

Some such Federal regulation or prohibi- 
tion of literacy tests appears to be required 


The main section of the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment is as follows: 

“SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
State or by any person for any cause except 
inability to meet State age or length-of- 
residence requirements uniformly applied to 
all persons within the State, or legal con- 
finement at the time of registration or elec- 
tion. This right to vote shall include the 
right to register or otherwise qualify to vote, 
and to have one’s vote counted.” 
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to make any Federal registration machinery 
fully effective. For without this there is the 
possibility that even the fair application of 
State qualification laws to Negro applicants 
would amount to discrimination, since many 
white applicants probably get registered by 
State officials without meeting the pre- 
scribed standards. 


THE SYMBOLIC VALUE OF FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Whatever remedial machinery adopted by 
Congress this session—even the Attorney 
General's plan, with all of its present de- 
fects—the effect of such legislation should 
be constructive. The symbolic value of an 
act of Congress or constitutional amend- 
ment protecting the right to vote, and of 
actions by a Federal court, a Commission on 
Civil Rights, a. voting referee or a Federal 
registrar, should be significant. 

President Eisenhower is correct in saying 
that ultimately this problem must be solved 
in the minds and hearts of the American 
people. Primarily we are concerned with 
reaching the minds and hearts of both the 
disfranchised Negroes of the South, and the 
dominant white citizens and officials. In 
doing this—in encouraging Negroes to regis- 
ter and stand up for their right to vote, in 
discouraging white southerners from violat- 
ing the Constitution—the law has a great 
role to play. 

If by act of Congress this session the other 
two great engines of our Government, the 
legislative and executive branches, can begin 
to operate with some power in this problem, 
we can expect further progress. For as Jus- 
tice Brandeis said, the Government of the 
United States is the potent, the omnipresent 
teacher” that “teaches the whole people.” 


2. MEMORANDUM TO SENATOR JOHN F. KEN- 
NEDY FROM PROF, PAUL A. FREUND, HARVARD 
Law SCHOOL 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSALS FOR PROTECTION OF 
VOTING RIGHTS 


The two principal proposals will be desig- 
nated as the Commission and the Justice 
plans. 

The two plans are similar in objective but 
differ in details of administration and en- 
forcement. The principal points of differ- 
ence are these: 

1. Appointment and functions of Federal 
voting officials. The Commission plan pro- 
vides for appointment of registrars by the 
President, to be drawn from existing local 
Officials such as U.S. attorneys, clerks of 
court, etc. The Justice plan provides for 
appointment of referees by Federal district 
courts. Moreover, there is a difference in 
their duties. The registrars would serve to 
consider the applications of citizens claiming 
discrimination in respect of registration and 
would determine whether such an applicant 
was in fact a qualified voter. The registrars 
would serve until a finding that discrimina- 
tion had ceased in the locality. The referees 
appointed by the courts, under the Justice 
plan, would not in fact make final decisions 
regarding qualifications of voters but would 
hold hearings and report to the court, which 
would consider the report and enter a decree. 
The decree would be brought to the notice 
of the State electoral officials, who would 
be bound thereby. 

2. Scope of the bills. The Commission 
plan is limited to Federal elections. The 
Justice plan reaches both Federal and State 
elections. Presumably the Commission plan 
is based on the constitutional power of Con- 
gress under article I, section 4, which relates 
to selections for Congress. There is no reason, 
however, why the Commission plan could not 
be extended to State elections, by virtue of 
the authority in the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments, each of which provides for appro- 
priate enforcement by Congress, 

3. Sanctions. The Commission proposal 
relies ultimately on criminal sanctions 
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against State officials who might refuse to 
honor the registration of voters certified by 
the Federal registrars. The Justice plan con- 
templates that the State election officials, in- 
cluding State registrars, would be notified 
of the court orders and would thereby become 
subject to contempt proceedings in case of 
violation. These proceedings would be gov- 
erned procedurally by the same provisions 
that are now contained in the 1957 Civil 
Rights Act. In addition, the Justice plan pro- 
vides for the contingency of resignation of 
State registrars. In that event it is provided 
that the State itself assumes the obligation 
of the office and may be sued by the United 
States. 

4. Timing. The Commission plan involves 
the presentation of private complaints to the 
Civil Right Commission and, in appropriate 
cases, the forwarding of a finding by the 
Commission to the President in order to set 
in motion the appointment of a temporary 
registrar in a given district. The Justice 
plan provides that the bringing of complaints 
‘shall be the responsibility of the Department 
of Justice under the existing Civil Rights 
Act. Thus under this plan the enforcement 
process will depend on the initiative of the 
Attorney General and will also be somewhat 
at the risk of delays in court calendars, and 
of appeals from the order of a district judge. 


COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


1. Constitutional validity. There is no 
real difference to be drawn between the two 
plans on the score of constitutionality. The 
Commission plan could be amended to reach 
State as well as Federal elections. The At- 
torney General appears to have had some 
slight doubt about the adequacy of the hear- 
ings which might be held by the Commis- 
sion, in contrast with the judicial hearings 
provided for in his bill. But this issue ap- 
pears not to be serious. The hearings to be 
held by the Commission are not for the pur- 
pose of removing State registrars from office, 
but only for the purpose of supplying a basis 
on which the President may act in appoint- 
ing temporary registrars. The President 
could appoint such registrars without any 
hearing at all, if Congress so authorized pur- 
suant to its power under article I, section 4 
or the 14th and 15th amendments. 

2. Effectiveness. The Commission plan 
seems to be freer from the delays and uncer- 
tainties inherent in the bringing of law suits 
by the Attorney General and the progress of 
such litigation in the district courts and, it 
must be assumed, on appeal. It should be 
remembered that this litigation would have 
to eventuate in orders of the courts before 
even the state of registration of voters could 
be reached. On the other hand, the Justice 
plan has the advantage of using the con- 
tempt procedure rather than the criminal 
law as an ultimate sanction. How impor- 
tant this factor may be will depend on how 
frequently the ultimate sanction will have to 
be employed. Under the Commission plan, 
the aggrieved citizen will be registered with- 
out any judicial process, and the State of- 
ficials at the final election will be under a 
duty to respect the registration as in any 
other instance of registered voters. It is 
only if these officials refuse to honor the 
registration that sanctions would have to be 
employed. The Justice plan, in contrast, re- 
lies on State registrars to honor the orders 
of the district courts, and it is at this earlier 
stage that the contempt procedure would 
come into play if necessary. 

The Justice plan provides that the courts 
“may” appoint referees. In addition to the 
problem of time, there is the possibility that 
certain judges may not choose to exercise 
the power at all. 

A suggestion might be offered that the 
Commission plan be amended to provide, 
in addition to the criminal penalties, that 
the United States could bring sult in equity 
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against State election officials to compel 
them to receive and count the votes of quali- 
fied voters, and that in the event of resig- 
nation of election officials or registrars a 
district judge would have authority to ap- 
point an officer of the court to carry out 
the court’s orders. This seems a more ac- 
ceptable device than a suit against the State 
as a substituted defendant. There would 
be less affront to the State, and the prac- 
tice of appointing a court official to carry 
out its orders has precedent in a long- 
established practice of courts of equity to 
appoint officers to execute deeds of property 
where the property owner fails or refuses 
to carry out an order of conveyance. 

3. Federal-State relations. The Justice 
plan, it is argued by its supporters, mini- 
mizes the displacement of normal relations 
because State officials continue to carry out 
all their duties. But this position is a 
rather formalistic one, since they are sub- 
ject to the control of the Federal courts in 
the event of failure to follow the court 
orders. Moreover, as has already been noted, 
it becomes necessary under the Justice plan 
to provide for contempt proceedings against 
State registrars and for substitution of the 
State itself if the registrars resign. 

4. Responsibility within the National Gov- 
ernment, It is this feature of the proposals 
which seems to me the most significant. 
The Commission plan brings the President 
into the process of safeguarding the right 
to vote. The Justice plan seems designed 
to shield the President from any such par- 
ticipation. As a corollary, the Justice plan 
imposes on the Federal courts still further 
responsibilities. There is reason to believe 
that the Federal judges have been shoulder- 
ing more than their fair share of responsi- 
bility in this general area and that in all 
fairness the executive branch should lend 
its weight to the discharge of this national 
responsibility. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dam on Febru- 
ary 14, 1960: 
3. MEMORANDUMS From Pror, G. W. FOSTER, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN Law SCHOOL 
Memo to: William Welsh, administrative 
assistant to Senator Harr. 

From: Bill Foster. 

Subject: The Rogers proposal for voting 
referees, 

This replies to your request for my re- 
actions to the proposal of Attorney General 
Rogers that voting referees be judicially 
appointed in proceedings brought by the 
United States under 42 U.S.C. 1971. 

I shall attempt to summarize in this 
ee my reasons for these conclu- 

ons: 

I. As an approach, the judicial referee 
strikes me as the most sound and flexible 
one that I have seen, 

II. The Rogers bill should be amended to: 
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whether the local officials have resigned or 
not; the Rogers bill deals only with the case 
where the local officials resign before suit, 
and solyes the problem by converting such 
a case into a suit against the State, thus 
buying a host of conceptual and political 
problems which probably can be avoided. 

(b) Clarify the manner in which process 
may be served in proceedings under 1971 and 
specify more accurately the class action 
characteristics of a 1971 proceeding once 
there has been a finding that in the election 
district made party defendant there has 
been a pattern or practice which has de- 
prived persons of rights secured under 1971 
(a) and (b). My recommendations here in- 
clude (1) the jurisdiction of the court with 
respect to a particular election district shall 
continue in the action until the court finds 
“there is no longer reason to believe that the 
kind of conduct, pattern or practice com- 
plained of is likely to recur”; (2) the right 
of others to join as parties plaintiff when 
they apply to the voting referee, with costs 
and filing fees to be absorbed by the United 
States, and that this right of subsequent 
joinder shall be available as long as the dis- 
trict court continues jurisdiction over the 
election district. 

(c) Clarify whether all questions raised 
in proceedings under 1971 are triable before 
a single district judge, or whether some is- 
sues are triable only before a three-judge 
district court. My recommendation here is 
to make the three-judge district court pro- 
ceedings inapplicable here for the result 
would otherwise be to chop off the proceed- 
ings unmercifully. 

(d) Decide what effect shall be given an 
appeal from a decree which either certifies a 
Negro to vote, or denies certification to him. 
The Rogers bill is silent on this, but it seems 
to me that at least where the district court 
has granted a certificate, the person should 
thereafter have a right to vote, and if neces- 
sary hold his vote in escrow until any ap- 
peal from the certification has been deter- 
mined. This may, however, delay greatly 
the final determination of election results in 
some cases. 

(e) Make sure that the specification of a 
voting referee for cases under 1971 shall not 
give rise to any influence that district courts 
refuse to use similar equitable devices in 
the enforcement of other Federal rights. 
Keep in mind the thought that school boards 
in the South are going to resign now and 
then if they think this can defeat desegre- 
gation, and it may be helpful for a court to 
appoint a referee or a master who can 
fashion a recommendation for assignment of 
pupils to the school system. 

More detailed comment on these points 
follows. 


I, THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST JUDICIAL 
REFEREES IN VOTING SITUATIONS 

Probably the most important reason I 
have for supporting the system of judicially 
appointed voting referees is this: The Fed- 
eral courts in the South are going to be in- 
volved directly and in detail in any system 
designed to give Negroes the right to vote. 
If a specialized Federal executive agency 
is set up (or, as Senator Harr has suggested, 
an agency responsible to Congress), the 
South in either case is going to demand 
judicial review of its factfinding and of its 
legal powers. 

So it seems to me that everyone is going 
to be better off if we simply start off in 
court in the first place. But I have plenty 
of caveats in saying this. We have dumped 
a social revolution into the hands of a 
small—and so far as I have observed, un- 
usually able and faithful—group of Federal 


yond which he cannot go in pressing the so- 
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cial revolution without destroying his whole 
utility to the community and the Nation as 
a judge. If some other way existed for by- 
passing the judiciary in fulfilling our obli- 
gations to the Negro, the temptation to 
jump for it would be great. But so far as I 
can see, the courts are going to be involved, 
either on behalf of the Negroes for enforce- 
ment of their rights, or on behalf of the 
resistant white South bent on injecting 
every delay it can think of. 

Another caveat I have is one which seems 
often to be overlooked. It is this: There is 
urgent need for carefully spelled out pro- 
cedures to be followed in handling civil 
rights cases in our courts. Endless atten- 
tion has been paid to spelling out substan- 
tive rights, either through constitutional in- 
terpretation or in the form of legislative 
proposals. But the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure, the other provisions of the Judi- 
cial Code, and the enormous reservoir of 
ill-defined equitable remedies have never 
been seriously thought about in terms of 
their advantages and limitations in man- 
aging litigation that is aimed at producing 
results with which dominant segments of 
the community vigorously disagree. 

The failure to work out the procedural 
aspects of civil rights litigation has provided 
the resistant white South with sources for 
almost endless delay, while challenge is 
made to every procedural step in an action. 
My primary concern with all the bills you 
sent me is that they, too, overlook the same 
problems for the most part. If my specific 
recommendations here harp on procedural 
problems, it is because I have seen too much 
of wasted human energy that has gone into 
fighting procedural ambiguities which some 
thoughtful legislation could relatively simply 
patch up. 

A final reason for preferring the judicially 
appointed referee is that I have more faith 
in the judiciary, sitting out a lifetime ap- 
pointment, than I do in any bureaucracy, 
legislative or executive, where such an emo- 
tionally and politically complicated matter 
as this is involved, 

So much for my reasons for supporting the 
Rogers approach, 


H. SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO THE ROGERS 
BILL 


(a) Permit suit against election boards as 
legal entities. 

This proposal seeks to deal with the prob- 
lem of identifying the parties made defend- 
ant in proceedings brought by the United 
States under 1971. In the easiest and sim- 
plest situation, it is of little concern whether 
a local election board is sued as a legal en- 
tity or not. The various members of the 
board are named as parties and by proper 
service of a summons and complaint upon 
each of them, they are made parties bound 
by any matters which the court subsequently 
determines. 

But if we assume there may be a need to 
have court supervision over the election 
board of Macon County, Ala., for perhaps the 
next 5 or 10 years, it is pretty likely that the 
personnel of the board may change. And 
with this come all sorts of questions about 
substituting them for earlier members and 
about the extent to which they are bound 
with respect to matters previously deter- 
mined. 

Attorney General Rogers has made a pro- 
posal which handles one aspect, but not 
much more, of the kinds of questions just 
suggested. Apparently he has in mind the 
situation inyolved in U.S. v. State of Ala- 
dama (4 Race Rel. L. Rep. 624, F. 2d. (C.A. 
5, 1959), cer. granted). In that case the 
members of the Board of of 
Macon County, Ala., had resigned their jobs 
prior to the commencement of court action 
by the United States under 1971. The dis- 
trict court (see 171 F. Supp. 720) dismissed 
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the action and the result was confirmed by 
the court of appeals. Three points in the 
holdings are of particular significance: (1) 
The officials, having vacated their 
jobs “in good faith” before commencement 
of the action, were not suable under the 
Federal act because they were not obligated 
by State law to complete their service or to 
stay on the job until successors had been 
named. (2) The board of was not 
suable as a legal entity since it was not a 
“person” within the of 42 United 
States Code 1971. And (3) the action could 
not be regarded as a suit against the State 
of Alabama since the State was not a “per- 
son” within the statute, either. The con- 
stitutional question whether the State was 
suable under the circumstances was thereby 
avoided. 

Holdings numbered (2) and (3) Just men- 
tioned suggest two possible ways of bringing 
suit under 1971. The first is to recognize the 
election board for a particular area as a 
suable entity, at least for purposes of 1971. 
The other, and the one recommended in the 
Rogers bill, is to convert the suit against the 
election board into an action against the 
State itself whenever there have been resig- 
nations or other vacancies that have stripped 
the board of its entire membership. 


I assume the Rogers suggestion would be 
upheld as constitutional, though his way 
strikes me as the hard way to handle the 
problem. It is clear that the 11th amend- 
ment does not in direct terms deal at all 
with limiting Federal jurisdiction where the 
action is between the United States and a 
State. And under article II, 2, paragraph 
2, the Constitution places such a case with- 
in the original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. How happy Congress may be about 
extending jurisdiction concurrently to a dis- 
trict court for this kind of purpose is a 
good question. You probably recall that 
most suits brought by, or on behalf of, pri- 
vate or corporations to challenge 
the exercise of State power make no attempt 
to sue the State directly; the approach, 
rather, is to sue either State officers or State 
agencies to prevent them from using State 
Position in some unwarranted way. 

So rather than take on the headaches of 

that an action under 1971 becomes 
a suit against a State, I would prefer what 
seems to me the much simpler solution of 
personifying the election board—t.e., of mak- 
ing the State agency or office itself a suable 
entity. This kind of fictionalizing by a leg- 
islature is well established: for numerous 
purposes all sorts of partnerships and other 
kinds of unincorporated associations have 
been treated as legal entities for purposes of 
suing and being sued. Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure provides that a partnership or 
“other unincorporated association” has ca- 
pacity to sue or be sued in its common name 
“for the purpose of enforcing for or against 
it a substantive right existing under the 
Constitution or laws of the United States 
„ % and this is regardless whether they 
are similarly suable under State law in their 
common name, 

The advantages of making an entity out 
of the board are numerous. Here are some 
obvious ones: (1) If, as I believe should be 
the case, the district court should exercise 
continuing jurisdiction over an election 
board until it no longer seems likely that 
local misbehavior will result, the decrees 
against the board can be binding against any 
later board members who have notice of 
them. (2) The difficult matter of substitut- 
ing new board members, where the 
board is not treated as a legal entity from 
the beginning, will no longer have jurisdic- 
tional effect—viz, the action will not be 
dismissed for lack of jurisdiction by failure 
to make a timely substitution of new mem- 
bers since jurisdiction will continue over the 
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State office from the beginning, and the only 
problem with respect to new board members 
is that they must have notice of prior decrees 
in order to be bound by them. 

I have a hurried draft which purports to 
deal with my recommendations II (a), (b). 
and (c). You will find the draft attached 
at the end of this memo. 


Notre Dame Civil Rights Conference— 
Part 17 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the following portion of the 
proceedings of the civil rights conference 
ence at the University of Notre Dame on 
February 14, 1960: 


(b) Spell out service of process and the 
continuing jurisdiction characteristics of 
proceedings under 1971. 

(1) Service of process. So long as an 
election board is not treated as an entity, 
the proceeding under 1971 is simply one 
against separate individuals. As to personal 
jurisdiction over them, the provisions of 
rule 4(d)(3) and 4(d)(7) are doubtless 
sufficient for most purposes. Federal rule 
4(d)(6) furnishes the basis for service of 
process where the suit is against the State. 
But, as the case of U.S. v. State of Alabama 
suggests, the situation gets difficult when 
the board members all resign prior to com- 
mencement of the action and there is no 
basis for treating the vacant board as a 
suable entity. If my suggestion for making 
the board a suable entity is adopted (and 
I suggest that it be adopted for all proceed- 
ing under 1971, not merely for those in 
which the board has resigned), some further 
details about service of process are essential 
since the ions of rule 4(d)(3) and 
4(d) (7) will not handily cover the situation 
where the board is vacant. My suggestion 
for such a case is to provide for service upon 
the chief executive officer (i.e., Governor) of 
the State where service upon board members 
or at their board offices cannot with due dili- 
gence be made, either because they have re- 
signed or because they go into hiding. 
Language to this effect is in the attached 
draft. 

(2) Continuing jurisdiction over board. 
Attorney General Rogers suggests appoint- 
ment of a referee only after a finding that 
deprivation of voting rights has resulted from 
a continuing pattern or practice. It would 
seem to me that the court should in such a 
case retain jurisdiction over the election 
board to supervise and watch over the elec- 
tion district until reasonably satisfied that 
the practice is gone. To this end it is im- 
plied in the Rogers language that until the 
practice is ended the court may expect a flow 
of applications over the course of time and 
the probability of supplementary decrees of 
certification. Perhaps it can be argued that 
later applicants need not be joined as parties 
plaintiff in the continuing case. I would 
think it better, though, to permit a liberal 
joinder of plaintiffs as they come in to as- 
sert their rights as members of the class 
protected by a 1971 proceeding. On the other 
hand, I see no reason to impose either filing 
fees or other costs them, and it seems 
to me reasonable that the United States 
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should absorb such costs. The applicants 
may have to pay over, however, any poll tax 
or other fee chargeable under State law for 
the privilege of registering the voting. 

The attached draft covers these point, 

(c) Trial of 1971 proceedings before a sin- 
gle district judge. 

It seems clear to me that proceedings un- 
der 1971 should be trlable entirely under a 
single district judge, and that the provi- 
sions for trial of cases involving substantial 
questions of Federal right before three-judge 
district courts should not operate here. My 
attached draft covers this point also. 

(d) What effect shall an appeal have on a 
certification by a district court? 

For all that appears in the Rogers draft, 
an applicant can go right down and vote 
the moment the district court enters a de- 
cree certifying his right to do so. But the 
decree is, of course, a final order and it can 
be expected that local election officials will 
appeal every certification decree if thereby it 
is possible to delay Negro participation in lo- 
cal voting. Similarly, Negroes will want to 
appeal from decrees which have denied them 
certification. In both instances it would 
seem that a good case could be made for 
permitting the Negro to vote immediately 
after a district court decree, provided his 
vote was held in escrow pending the outcome 
of the appeal. 

The effect of holding the Negro vote in 
escrow would be to hold up the decision in 
any race in which the number of escrow 
votes exceeded the difference in the votes of 
the two top candidates. If the usual leisure- 
ly appellate time schedule applied to these 
cases some serious political embarrassments 
might result from the delay. But appeals 
can be accelerated. 

If the alternative position is taken that 
the right to vote cannot be exercised until 
established on appeal, this will simply invite 
every conceivable delay which local election 
Officials can imagine. And, furthermore, if 
the election results must be held up until 
escrow votes can be counted, this will put 
some fraction of whites behind a move to 
accelerate any appeals. 

Perhaps it makes sense to distinguish the 
cases in which the district court certifies 
a Negro to vote and those in which the 
decree denies certification. My own view 
is that both groups should be permitted 
to vote in escrow pending the outcome of 
cross appeals. To do otherwise, and only 
allow those to vote who won district court 
certification, would put huge pressure on 
the voting referees and the district judges 
to deny certification in the first instance. 

This voting in escrow involves plenty of 
problems. You can’t simply use two ballot 
boxes, one for those already registered and 
another for those whose votes will be held 
in escrow: on termination of the appeals 
there may be some reversals of the district 
court decree. As a result, each escrow bal- 
lot would have to be placed in an envelope 
marked on the outside with the voter’s name, 
then held by the referee pending deter- 
mination of the appeals. He could then 
throw out the envelopes of those not ulti- 
mately certified and deliver the remainder 
to the local election officials for counting. 

Objection may be made to the extent to 
which such a practice invades the secrecy 
of the individual ballot. But this is a right 
personal to the voter. If he chooses not to 
vote at all until his appeal is final, he is 
free to do so. If he wishes to vote before 
that time, and to face with it the possible 
revelation to some of the manner in which 
he voted, he is free to do this, too. This 
last choice is no more of an invasion into 
his secrecy than is likely to result from 
the use of an absentee ballot in many 
states. Though the racial issue may not 
furnish pressures for retaliation elsewhere 
that they do here, 
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I have not attempted a draft of a pro- 
vision to deal with this. But the matter 
should certainly be given consideration. 

(e) Specify that nothing in 1971 fur- 
nishes a basis for implying that similar 
inherent equitable powers should not be 
employed by Federal courts in enforcing 
Federal rights. 

With perhaps the exception of serving a 
summons upon an election board where all 
its members have previously resigned, I be- 
lieve that Federal courts can achieve, under 
existing authority, everything which is 
spelled out in the Rogers proposal and in my 
further suggestions. But achieving such re- 
sults calls for some quite complicated pasting 
together of ideas scattered through the Fed- 
eral rules, the judicial code, and countless 
equity decisions. And the job is further 
complicated by the fact that it would take 
quite a bit of persuasion to convince a dis- 
trict judge to employ them in such a man- 
ner. An imaginative judge, really bent on 
moving a good bit faster than most of them 
feel is appropriate for these stormy cases, 
could do wonders under present law, cer- 
tainly in the voting area. But the decisions 
from the past are conservative decisions for 
the most part. And as trial judges they hesi- 
tate to project far beyond the tone or spirit 
of the older cases, preferring to leave inno- 
vation to the appellate judges or, better still, 
to you in Congress. 

Frankly, I am really disappointed that At- 
torney General Rogers has not fulfilled the 
promises of those who predicted that he 
would breathe some real life into his Civil 
Rights Division. Perhaps he has reasons that 
I would agree are good reasons if I knew 
what they were. But the public record of 
performance of the Civil Rights Division re- 
flects little that is vigorous or imaginative. 
A livelier Attorney General would have had 
dozens of these voting cases going, asking in 
each of them for different kinds of equitable 
remedies in search of effective solutions to 
this complex problem. The voting referee 
idea is a good one. He should have asked 
courts to set them up long ago. And he 
should have pressed courts for all sorts 
of expanded rulings on the scope of class 
actions in these cases. And so on and so 
on. But he hasn't. 

In any event, so far as school desegregation 
cases and other classes of civil rights actions 
than voting are concerned, only the meager 
resources of private persons are so far avail- 
able to press for civil rights. And nothing 
that is done here should support any infer- 
ence that district courts should not feel free 
to use referees or masters or any other kind 
of equitable device if reasonable grounds for 
doing so are presented to the court. Cer- 
tainly Chief Justice Warren invited the dis- 
trict courts to use their imagination broadly 
when the use of equitable powers became 
involved in the school desegregation cases. 
He has a good paragraph on this in the 
second Brown decision of 1955. 
DRAFT—PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR PART (B) OF 

THE ROGERS BILL 

“(B) Add the following as subsection (D) 
and designate the present subsection (D) 
as subsection (E), etc. 

“Suit against State office as a legal entity. 
When any proceeding brought under this 
section claims that a deprivation of any 
right, or privilege, secured by subsection (a) 
or (b) hereof has resulted from any act, 
omission, or practice of a public office or 
agency of this State, such State office or 
agency may be made a party defendant and 
sued as a legal entity in its common name or 
statutory title, without regard to whether 
such State office has capacity to sue or be 
sued in like manner under State law. 

“In any such proceeding against a State 
Office as a legal entity, service of process may 
be made (1) by personally serving a copy of 
the summons and of the complaint upon 
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one or more of the State officers holding such 
office; or (2) by leaving a copy of the sum- 
mons and complaint in the State office of 
such officer with the person who is apparent- 
ly in charge of the office; or (3) if service 
cannot with reasonable diligence be made 
pursuant to (1) or (2) of this subsection, 
either because the State office proceeded 
against as a party defendant is vacant, or 
for any other reason, service may then be 
made by delivering a copy of the summons 
and complaint to the chief executive officer 
of the State in the manner provided by rule 
4(da)(6) of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure or by leaving a copy of the summons 
and complaint with the person apparently 
in charge of the office of the chief executive 
officer of the State. 

“Any order, judgment, or decree rendered 
in such a proceeding against a State office as 
a legal entity shall be binding personally 
upon all individuals joined as parties and 
made subject personally to the jurisdiction of 
the court. Any other individual or person 
may be proceeded against for contempt if, 
with notice of such order, judgment, or de- 
cree, he acts in willful violation thereof, re- 
gardless whether he acts under color of State 
authority or acts to prevent or thwart the 
exercise of State authority consistent with 
such order, judgment, or decree. 

“Proceedings under this section shall be 
tried before a single district judge pursuant 
to 28 U.S.C. 1343; the provisions of title 28, 
chapter 155, do not apply. 

“The jurisdiction of the district court over 
proceedings brought against a State office as 
a legal entity shall continue over the parties 
until the court shall find there is no longer 
reason to believe that the pattern or prac- 
tice complained of is likely to recur. The 
district court, in the continuing exercise of 
its jurisdiction in the proceeding, shall per- 
mit the joinder as parties plaintiff of all per- 
sons who thereafter apply to the voting 
referee pursuant to subsection (d) of this 
section. All costs, including filing fees, of 
persons so joined as parties plaintiff shall be 
borne by the United States, save that any 
person shall, before being certified by the 
court to register and vote, pay over the 
amount, if any, required by State law of all 
persons for the privilege of registering, and 
voting.” 

FEBRUARY 8, 1960. 


Memo to: John D. Calhoun, Assistant 
Deputy Attorney General. 

From: Bill Foster. 

Subject: The Rogers proposal for voting 


referees, 

This memorandum supplements a memo 
on this same subject which I put together 
a week ago for William Welsh, administra- 
tive assistant to Senator Hart of Michigan, 
A copy of the earlier memo is attached. 

In this supplementary memo I shall at- 
tempt to summarize three further points re- 
specting the Rogers proposal that strike me 
as requiring some added thought: 

I. Should a referee, once appointed, be 
limited to receiving applications only from 
those who claim deprivation of voting 
rights? 

The language of the Rogers draft author- 
izes the referee “to receive applications from 
any person claiming deprivation as to the 
right to register or otherwise qualify to vote 
at any election * * *” My concern is this: 
the Rogers proposal sets up a possible dual 
standard for registration in the voting area. 
Local officials will retain the right to register, 
and some presumably may persist in regis- 
tering white persons more or less in total 
disregard of the local registration laws. The 
referee has the job of considering those per- 
sons whom the local officials have turned 
down. To equalize things the referee, I sup- 
pose, should try to match the local officials 
in disregarding the registration laws. Yet 
it seems to me an almost impossible task 
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=e ask that the referee set a standard which 
to that followed by local 
— in registering whites to vote. 

Two possible ways out of this occur to me, 
neither of them very attractive: First, give 
the referee, once he is appointed, authority 
exclusively to register all persons, white and 
black, for a period of time. Or, second, re- 
quire all persons registered by local authori- 
ties during the period of the referee’s ap- 
pointment to appear as well before the 
referee in order that he may see for him- 
self the qualifications of those who are be- 
ing registered by local officials. Perhaps a 
third solution might be to permit the referee 
to subpena a sampling of already registered 
voters to determine what kind of criteria 
had been previously employed. 

None of these is a simple answer. If it 
were practicable, I would prefer the first 
proposal, which is simply to put the voting 
district in receivership for a period of time 
and allow the referee to register all comers. 
Bad as this may be in terms of local reper- 
cussions, it doesn’t seem to me any worse 
than to call in people already registered to 
determine from them the criteria earlier 
used by officials for registering whites. 

II. Is the referee’s authority confined to 
applicants who can show that they were 
members of the class of persons deprived of 
the right to register as a result of a “pattern 
or practice”? 

My problem here is that conservative 
southern district judges may require each 
applicant to show, in order to apply, that he 
was turned down by local officials only for 
reason of his color. The language of the 
Rogers’ draft doesn’t have to be read this 
strictly, but I think it would help clear the 
air if, after a general finding of a proscribed 
pattern or practice, your legislative language 
permitted the referee to “receive applications 
from any person claiming any deprivation 
whatever as to the right to register, and so 
forth, * * *” I just don’t want individual 
applicants compelled to make individual 
proofs that their constitutional rights have 
been denied them. 

III. Should not some provision be made 
for the situation in which a State tries legis- 
latively to repeal or otherwise abolish all 
provisions for further voter registration, in- 
tending to rely solely upon voters earlier 
registered? 

The Rogers’ proposal suggests that actions 
under 1971 be converted into suits against 
the State in the event either that local regis- 
tration officials have all resigned or have been 
relieved of their jobs. With some stretching 
of this language it can be argued that a suit 
against the State is authorized also where 
the State seeks to abolish the registration 
function altogether so that no office what- 
ever exists for registration purposes. I feel 
confident something of this sort will be tried. 
And I feel confident that some kind of court 
appointed receivership, to undertake regis- 
tration for any elections which might be held 
after efforts to abolish local registration 
facilities, would win approval in the Supreme 
Court if legislative provision were made for 
it. 

In my earlier memo, attached hereto, I 
have recommended that local election boards 
be treated as suable entities for p of 
1971 proceedings, and have provided for vari- 
ous means of serving a summons in the event 
that service cannot be made upon local per- 
sons serving on these boards. I remain dis- 
posed to support action against the local 
boards as legal entities, and merely suggest 
that further provision be made for the situa- 
tion in which the State seeks to abolish the 
boards altogether. In that case, I should 
think it possible to authorize a suit against 
the State, together with the appointment by 
the court in such an action of one or more 
persons to serve as registrars for the local 
district until the State once more makes 
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suitable provision for registration. ‘These 
acting as local registrars here would be com- 
parable to receivers taking over in the total 
absence of any qualified management pro- 
vided by the State. 

In any event, I think something should be 
spelled out for the case in which the States 
try to abolish local registration laws alto- 
gether. Recall there have been decisions 
which have voided efforts to repeal statutes 
where the effect of the repeal is to deny con- 
stitutional rights. See Atwood v. Kelly, 127 
S. W. 2d 555 (Tex. Civ. App.), where the court 
voided, as an impairment of contract, the 
attempted repeal of a statute authorizing 
special proceedings to collect delinquent 
taxes on relation of bondholders. 


Notre Dame Civil Rights Conference— 
Part 18 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include in the RECORD 
the following portion of the proceedings 
of the civil rights conference at the 
University of Notre Dame on February 
14, 1960: 

4. MEMORANDUM FROM PROFESSORS BLACK, 

EMERSON, AND POLLAK, YALE Law SCHOOL 


LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE FOR FEDERAL VOTING 
REGISTRARS 

The constitutional basis for the appoint- 
ment of Federal registrars to register voters 
who are being denied the right to register or 
vote in Federal elections on account of race, 
religion, color or national origin is not open 
to serious question. This memorandum is 
not concerned with such constitutional 
issues. Rather it is directed at certain ad- 
ministrative problems which would arise in 
connection with the operation of such legis- 
lation. These problems must, of course, be 
considered in the light of past and recent 
experience with efforts to avoid and thwart 
Federal legislative and judicial action de- 
signed to eliminate discrimination. 


I. Whether the administration of a system 
of Federal registrars should be the func- 
tion of the Executive or of the judiciary 


The first basic issue is whether the ad- 
ministration of a system of Federal 
registrars should be a function of the execu- 
tive or the judiciary. The Javits bill (S. 
2783) vests this function in the Executive; 
the Attorney General's bill in the judiciary. 
In our view the Javits bill is sound on this 
issue, and the Attorney General's bill is not. 
Although the appointment of a master or 
voting referee” in a judicial proceeding is 
entirely proper where the problem is to 
deal with occasional cases of discrimination, 
that is not the situation with which we are 
confronted. The problem here is to investi- 
gate widespread discrimination, extending 
on a mass scale throughout 10 or more 
States; to remedy such discrimination; and 
then to supervise the new situation for a 
sustained period of time. The job can be 
done effectively only through the executive 
branch of Government. 

No one would contend that the original 
function of registering voters should be as- 
signed to the judiciary. But the task which 
a substitute Federal system will be called 
upon to perform is of a comparable order of 
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magnitude. As the report of the Civil 
Rights Commission pointed out, the total 
number of Negroes registered in the South 
was 1.2 million in 1956, out of nearly 5 mil- 
lion Negroes of voting age in that region in 
1950. This constitutes about 25 percent, as 
compared with a 60-percent registration of 
southern whites of voting age. If the per- 
centage of Negroes allowed to register were 
brought up to the white percentage, this 
would mean a registration of 1.8 million 
additional persons. Even if the percentage 
of Negroes registering under a substitute 
Federal system were considerably less than 
this—say only a 10-percent increase in those 
of voting age—there would still be 500,000 to 
register. This is a substantial administra- 
tive task. It will require legal and admin- 
istrative personnel, space and equipment, 
recordkeeping, supervision, and coordination. 
The judiciary is not prepared or equipped to 
perform a job of this sort. 

The fact is that the Attorney General’s 
bill is geared to provide Federal registration 
only in a very small number of election dis- 
tricts. As pointed out below, the bill makes 
necessary a full-scale judicial proceeding, in- 
cluding proof of a pattern of discrimina- 
tion, in each election district before the 
Federal system of registration becomes op- 
erative at all. Since the Civil Rights Act 
was passed in 1957 the Department of Jus- 
tice has brought only four such proceedings, 
and has so far been unsuccessful in three 
of these. If the Southern States respond by 
increasing the number and decreasing the 
size of election districts, the effectiveness of 
judicially appointed voting referees would 
be even less. It seems clear that under the 
Attorney General's bill only a relatively in- 
significant number of Negroes would be 
registered. 

Moreover, even if the system of judicial 
registration were practical, it would be most 
unwise to burden the Federal judiciary with 
this task. The courts should not be drawn 
so extensively and so minutely into explosive 
political controversies of this nature. 
Among other reasons, they have enough to 
bear now in the enforcement of the segrega- 
tion decisions. Responsibility for the strict- 
ly executive function of voter registration 
must be assumed by the executive, with the 
courts performing their usual function of 
judicial review in those occasional cases 
where a doubtful issue of law emerges. 


II. Circumstances under which the President 
2 authorized to appoint Federal regis- 
rars 


The next, and equally important, question 
relates to the method employed in making 
the decision to appoint Federal registrars. 
If the legislation is to be effective it must 
provide a simple, rapid procedure which will 
not become entangled in the complex ad- 
judication of individual cases or otherwise 
enmeshed in the intricacies and delays of 
administrative or judicial litigation. Gen- 
erally speaking, this question should be 
dealt with in a manner appropriate to its 
real nature, that is, as a matter of legisla- 
tive policy. Under the constitutional power 
to regulate the “times, places and manner 
of holding elections” the decision whether 
to leave registration to State authorities or 
to appoint Federal registrars is an issue for 
legislative determination. Congress alone 
has the power to make that decision or to 
delegate it to the Executive under appro- 
priate standards. The issue is legally and 
practically a legislative one—essentially a 
political one in the broad sense—and not a 
judicial or quasi-judicial one. 

The dangers in establishing a formal ad- 
ministrative or quasi-judicial procedure for 
determining when to appoint Federal regis- 
trars are apparent from an analysis of S. 
2783 (the Javits bill). Under the procedure 
there contemplated it is first necessary that 
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nine persons from an election district who 
allege they have been “denied” the right to 
register file sworn statements containing “a 
detailed account of the facts.” The Civil 
Rights Commission is then required to con- 
duct an investigation” to determine 
“whether or not the allegations contained 
in such petitions are true.” On the basis of 
an investigation of those petitions (and only 
those), the Commission “determines” 
whether “citizens” (the number not speci- 
fied) are being deprived of the right to 
register, and certifies “that fact” to the 
President. Only after this has been 
completed is the President authorized to 
appoint a Federal registrar. 

The procedure required by S. 2783 raises 
a host of questions which could serve as the 
basis for protracted litigation in each case 
over the validity of the decision to appoint 
the registrar. Questions could be raised, 
and fought before the Commission and 
through the courts, as to whether the peti- 
tioners had been “denied” the right to 
register; whether the petitions contained a 
“detailed” account of the facts; whether 
Commission subpenas employed in the “in- 
vestigation” were valid; whether the deter- 
mination of the Commission had been pre- 
ceded by a proper notice and hearing; 
whether State officials or others had been 
granted the right of confrontation and 
cross-examination; whether the commis- 
sion’s attorneys had produced enough evi- 
dence to show that the “allegations” were 
„true“; whether State officials and other 
parties had the right to file briefs and make 
oral argument; whether the Commission had 
made sufficiently detailed findings of fact 
or proper conclusions of law; whether a 
court on judicial review could find “sub- 
stantial evidence” to support the Commis- 
sion’s “determination”; and other matters 
of fact, procedure, and law. Even if the 
Commission were in the end held to have 
acted legally throughout, an enormous 
amount of time would have been consumed. 

The complexities just enumerated are 
multiplied in the Attorney General’s bill. 
Here the appointment of “voting referees” 
would hinge, not on the completion of an 
administrative proceeding plus limited 
judicial review, but upon a more formalized 
and prolonged judicial proceeding. Further, 
it would not be sufficient under the Attorney 
General’s bill to prove merely individual 
cases of discrimination but, in addition, it 
would apparently be necessary to prove a 
“pattern or practice” of discrimination. Ex- 
perience with the proof of systematic dis- 
crimination against Ni serving on 
juries gives some indication of the intricate 
factual and legal issues involved. 

Moreover, the procedure required by both 
S. 2783 and the Attorney General's bill gives 
rise to other difficult questions. How can 
an “election district” be defined so as to 
prevent a State from creating innumerable 
small districts in which it might be hard to 
find nine petitioners, or which would re- 
quire an innumerable number of determina- 
tions for the Commission to make? How 
many citizens is it necessary to find were 
deprived of their right to register? Must 
the denial have been solely on the ground 
of race, so that any other added ground 
would not permit a Commission certifica- 
tion? Furthermore, even the Commission 
itself is only a temporary body whose con- 
tinuance might not be voted by Congress. 

Finally, all the foregoing difficulties might 
be multiplied if the States were to adopt 
annual or biennial registration laws, thus 
requiring the Commission's or court's de- 
termination to be made over again in each 
case for each election. 

What is needed, therefore, is a procedure 
for making the initial determination to ap- 
point Federal registrars which does not 
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depend on formal proof of the facts in in- 
dividual cases and which can otherwise be 
insulated from legal issues that can be end- 
lessly litigated before the Commission and 
the courts. We see no way of accomplish- 
ing this except by delegating to the Presi- 
dent authority to appoint a registrar in any 
election district where he has reason to be- 
lieve that citizens are being denied registra- 
tion on account of race, religion, color or 
national origin. Such a procedure would 
eliminate all quasijudicial and judicial ad- 
judication at this stage and also solve the 
draiting problems involved in defining an 
election district so as to prevent manipula- 
tion by the States, in determining the num- 
ber of cases of denial necessary, in stating 
the precise nature of the denial required, 
and in establishing a special administrative 
body to make the determination. 

This method of appointing Federal reg- 
istrars is wholly appropriate for the kind of 
decision that is involved. Like all deter- 
minations of legislative policy, the decision 
should turn upon general conditions exist- 
ing in an area, not upon whether any par- 
ticular individual has been denied his con- 
stitutional rights. Insofar as the decision 
is considered an Executive one, it is strictly 
comparable to those situations where the 
Executive is entrusted with authority to in- 
stitute proceedings or begin a prosecution, 
an action which is not required to be per- 
formed in accordance with any kind of 
quasi-judicial process. In terms of normal 
government practice, therefore, the method 
proposed is commonly accepted and fully 
justified. 

Nor is the method subject to constitu- 
tional objection. The rule against excessive 
delegation of legislative power is met by the 
fact that the standard under which the 
President acts is clearly stated and is far 
more definite than numerous delegations 
which have been upheld by the Supreme 
Court. The requirements of procedural due 
process, to the extent they are applicable 
here at all, are satisfied. Under the Consti- 
tution the States have authority, in the ab- 
sence of Federal regulations, to determine 
the times, places and manner of holding 
elections. But the Constitution gives the 
Federal Government power to supersede the 
State regulations at any time and to any 
extent that Congress deems desirable Cer- 
tainly the States have no constitutional 
right to challenge the procedure by which 
Congress asserts its power. In any event, 
in this case, the greater power would include 
the lesser; if Congress can appoint Federal 
registrars for all Federal elections the States 
cannot object if Congress chooses to exer- 
cise that power only under specified cir- 
cumstances as determined by its delegated 
representative, the President. It is equally 
clear that no voter is being deprived of due 
process by the procedure here suggested. 
The voter’s constitutional right is the right 
to vote; he has not suffered any injury un- 
less and until he is illegally deprived of that 
right, or possibly others are illegally granted 
that right. Surely he does not suffer any 
legal injury when a Federal registrar is ap- 
pointed to whom certain applicants can re- 
sort in lieu of a State registrar if they so 


It is true that article I, section 4, of the 
Constitution, giving Congress power to regu- 
late the “times, places and manner of hold- 
ing elections,” expressly refers only to elec- 
tions of Senators and Representatives. But 
it seems clear that a similar power resides 
in Congress to protect the integrity of all 
Federal elections (Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 
U.S. 651); and to insure equal protection 
and the absence of racial discrimination, 
against State action, in all elections (14th 
and 15th amendments). 
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desire? In any event, as noted above, the 
procedure involved is a reasonable and cus- 
tomary method for making decisions of this 
kind. 

It may be added that a similar procedure 
for withdrawing the Federal registrar, that 
is, on the President’s statement that he has 
reason to believe discrimination is no longer 
taking place, is equally reasonable and valid. 
Such a procedure for terminating Federal 
action is contained in the present Javits bill. 

One other factor in the Presidential deci- 
sion to appoint a Federal registrar requires 
consideration. It may be that the President, 
as a matter of policy, would not want to 
designate a Federal registrar unless there is 
some indication that a reasonable number of 
potential Negro voters in any area wished to 
avail themselves of the Federal machinery 
for registration. It might be advisable, 
therefore, to provide in the legislation, as a 
prerequisite to Presidential action, that at 
least 50 persons in any county or 
petition the Civil Rights Commission (or if 
that body ceases to exist, the Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice) re- 
questing the appointment of Federal reg- 
istrars. Such petition need not allege dis- 
crimination, or be signed by persons discrim- 
inated against, but could be filed by any 
residents of the county or parish believing 
themselves qualified to vote. Upon the 
filing of this petition the President would 
be empowered to appoint a Federal registrar 
for any election district in the county or 
parish if, as above stated, he had reason to 
believe that citizens are being denied regis- 
tration on account of race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. This provision would carry 
out the purpose of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion’s proposal that nine petitions be filed, 
without encumbering the procedure with the 
requirement of adjudicating the correctness 
of individual claims of discrimination. And 
it would be fully in accord with the tradi- 
tional right of citizens, as guaranteed by the 
Constitution, to petition the Government for 
redress of grievances. 

In determining whether to appoint a Fed- 
eral registrar the President would, of course, 
avail himself of the information and facili- 
ties of the Civil Rights Commission and the 
Department of Justice and would, in prac- 
tice, undoubtedly act upon their recommen- 
dation. But, as stated, no formal recom- 
mendation or adjudication of individual 
cases would be required. 


III. Upon the appointment of a Federal reg- 
istrar, what persons may apply for regis- 
tration? 


Once a Federal registrar has been ap- 
pointed, the category of persons who should 
be entitled to register with him must neces- 
sarily be described in reasonably broad 
terms. It would scarcely be suggested, for 
instance, that only those persons should be 
allowed Federal registration who have proved 
in an administrative or judicial proceeding 
that they have been personally denied State 
registration on account of race, religion, 
color, or national origin. In practical terms, 
the significant issue here is whether Federal 
registration should be limited to those who 
have actually applied to the State authori- 
ties for registration, or possibly exhausted 


It is possible, though not certain, that 
the validity of the President’s appointment 
could be raised as a defense to a criminal 
proceeding against a State official for refus- 
ing to allow a Federally registered voter to 
vote. But the raising of the point at this 
stage would not delay the appointment of 
the Federal registrar, would put the risk of 
being correct on the defendant, and would 
subject the defendant to the burden of proof 
necessary to overcome the usual presump- 
tion of administrative regularity. 
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State procedures, or whether it should be 
extended to all persons within the class that 
has been discriminated against. 

The former requirement would plainly be 
too narrow. This is true because many of 
the devices used to discourage Negro regis- 
tration in the South have been designed to 
prevent the Negro from even attempting to 
register. Such devices range from physical 
intimidation and threat of economic reprisal, 
to long delays in registration procedure, in- 
convenient hours, short periods, placing reg- 
istration offices in the homes of white people, 
resignation of registration boards, and many 
other similar methods. These devices have 
been successful in forestalling large numbers 
of Negroes from trying to register. Indeed, 
there can be little doubt that the number 
of Negroes who have never made the at- 
tempt, but who would do so if there was 
any chance of success, is many times greater 
than the number who have actually gone 
to the State registration offices and tried to 
register. Although more would undoubtedly 
make the attempt if it were made a condi- 
tion of Federal registration, some would not 
and in any event there is no sound reason 
for requiring them to undergo the loss of 
time, expense, risk and affront to dignity 
involved. Moreover, proof of this fact 
would add another complexity to the pro- 
cedure, 

It may be argued that requiring Negroes 
to first present themselves to the State of- 
ficlals would put pressure on those officials 
to reform their procedures, thus allowing 
the Federal registrars to be withdrawn 
sooner, But this would seem to be a matter 
entirely within the control of the State 
officials, When they are ready to treat all 
equally, it should not be difficult for them 
to make that fact known. In any event 
such advantage as might be gained from re- 
quiring an attempt at State registration as 
a preliminary to Federal registration is de- 
cisively outweighed by the disadvantages. 

S. 2783 is somewhat ambiguous on this 
vital point. It provides that all persons 
“who allege that they are being denied the 
right to register to vote in such district 
solely because of their race, religion, color 
or national origin” may apply for Federal 
registration. The point should be made en- 
tirely clear. And it should allow no oppor- 
tunity for reprisals on the basis of claimed 
false allegations. We suggest, therefore, that 
the legislation extend the Federal protec- 
tion to all who are members of the cate- 
gory—of race, religion, color or national 
origin—that the President has reason to be- 
lieve are being discriminated against, as 
stated in his decision to appoint Federal 
registrars. 

After all, what is being sought by this 
legislation is merely to create an alterna- 
tive means of allowing a member of a dis- 
criminated group to enjoy his constitutional 
rights. There is no need to confine those 
eligible to receive this protection by narrow 
limits which would make difficult or im- 
Possible the attainment of that objective. 
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Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
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Recorp the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1960: 


IV. Administration of a system of Federal 
registrars 

The administration of a system of Federal 
registrars, as already observed, requires 
some attention. It would be possible to es- 
tablish the Civil Rights Commission as a 
permanent or semipermanent agency to as- 
sist the President in administration. If this 
is done the legislation would have to make 
provision for the creation, composition, au- 
thority and powers of such a body. How- 
ever, it is not essential that such an agency 
be established. The President would have 
power to delegate by Executive order most of 
his functions, except the actual appointment 
or withdrawal of Federal registrars, to the 
Civil Rights Commission (as long as it ex- 
isted) or to the Civil Rights Division of the 
Department of Justice. This second course 
of action has the advantage of greater flex- 
ibility and avoids creation of a new agency. 
It might be the more advisable one unless 
the Commission is retained for other reasons. 

Under either alternative, however, the leg- 
islation should make express provision for 
adequate staffing and appropriations. 


V. Enforcement of the right to vote 


Another key problem is to make as sure 
as can be that the Federal system of regis- 
tration is not interfered with, and especially 
that a person registered by a Federal regis- 
trar is actually allowed to vote and to have 
his vote honestly counted. 

The principal sanction to accomplish this, 
under the scheme here envisaged, must be 
the criminal prosecution. Although the At- 
torney General is skeptical of the effective- 
ness of criminal prosecutions there is reason 
to believe that, at least in many areas, they 
would be a potent factor. In the first place, 
the difficulty of obtaining an indictment or 
conviction by southern juries is less likely 
to prevail in voting cases than in some other 
types of cases. Secondly, if the penalty is 
made a misdemeanor (a year or less in 
prison) the initiation of a prosecution does 
not require an indictment by a grand jury 
but may be brought by the US. attorney 
through the filing of an information. Thus a 
trial can be assured, and where the evidence 
is open to public scrutiny there is less like- 
lihood of a failure of justice than where the 
evidence is considered in secret by a grand 
jury. Moreover, the very fact of bringing a 
violator to trial has an important impact 
even where there is an unjustified acquittal. 
Finally, if southern juries persist in refusing 
to convict, and thus thwart the objectives of 
the legislation, the obvious and inevitable 
remedy (of which the South is well aware) 
is further legislation authorizing the full 
Federal control of elections. 

Criminal provisions in the legislation 
should cover the following points: 

(1) The sentence provided should be up 
to 6 months in prison (possibly up to a year), 
or a fine up to $1,000, or both. The provi- 
sion in S. 2783 for a fine of $300 seems too 
small to be adequate. 

(2) The penalty should apply to any per- 
son who willfully interferes by violence, in- 
timidation, economic reprisal, or threats 
thereof with persons seeking to petition for 
appointment of a Federal registrar or seeking 
to register with the registrar once he is ap- 
pointed; or who by similar means otherwise 
interferes with the Federal registration 
process; or who attempts in any way to deny 
to an individual registered under the act the 
right to vote or to have his vote counted for 
any candidate for Federal office. S. 2783, 
which limits the criminal penalty to the last 
clause, and applies only to State election of- 
ficials, seems too narrow in this respect. 
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(3) A saving clause should be included 
which makes clear that the enforcement pro- 
visions are not intended to repeal or amend 
any other provision of law already in exist- 
ence. This is necessary to keep available the 
provisions of sections 241 and 242 of title 18 
of the United States Code, and possibly other 
applicable criminal provisions, as well as all 
existing civil remedies. 

An important adjunct to the criminal 
sanctions may be civil proceeding for dam- 
ages, injunction, and other equitable reme- 
dies. Injunction proceedings, for instance, 
may be of great significance in many situa- 
tions, as where a bona fide issue of law is 
involved or criminal proceedings seem not 
feasible. Although existing civil provisions 
may be adequate, provided they are kept in 
force by the saving clause, it would seem 
advisable to include in the legislation express 
provision for the Attorney General or private 
persons to secure civil relief, through dam- 
ages, injunction, or other equitable remedy, 
against interference with the Federal regis- 
tration process, or denial of the right to vote 
or to have the vote counted of any person 
registered by the Federal registrars, 

In addition the provisions in the Attor- 
ney General’s bill for the issuance of certifi- 
cates to those found qualified by the Federal 
registrar, and for Federal watchers at the 
polls, are desirable and should be included. 

VI. Application to State elections 

There would appear to be no basic consti- 
tutional objection to the application of the 
system of Federal registration to State elec- 
tions. The Attorney General’s bill so pro- 
vides. It is not clear, however, that such pe 
extension of the legislation is necessary, 
least at this time. The possibility of ‘Sim 
Crow” elections, with State officials being 
elected at different times or places, as en- 
visaged by the Attorney General, may never 
in fact occur. Moreover, the simplified pro- 
cedure for the designation of Federal regis- 
trars and the broad opportunity for applying 
for Federal registration, as here proposed, 
may encounter more opposition were the 
system extended to State elections. Under 
the circumstances it may be advisable to 
confine the legislation, for the present at 
least, to Federal elections. 

VII. Summary 

In summary, legislation to establish an ef- 
fective system of Federal registrars should 
include the following provisions: 

(1) The power to appoint Federal regis- 
trars should be assigned to the Executive, not 
to the judicial, branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

(2) The President should be empowered 
to appoint a Federal registrar in any election 
district where he has reason to believe that 
citizens are being denied registration on ac- 
count of race, religion, color, or national 
origin. It might be advisable to require as 
a condition of Presidential action that a 
petition be filed by at least 50 persons resid- 
ing in any county or parish, who believe 
they are qualified to vote, requesting the 
appointment of Federal registrars in such 
county or parish. 

(3) Once a Federal registrar has been ap- 
pointed for any election district, all persons 
in that district who are members of the 
category—of race, religion, color, or national 
origin—that the President has reason to 
believe are being discriminated against, as 
stated in his designation, should be eligible 
to apply to the Federal registrar for regis- 
tration. 

(4) Provision should be made for adequate 
staffing and appropriations. If the Civil 
Rights Commission is continued for other 
reasons, it can be given authority to assist 
the President in the administration of the 
Federal registrar system. 
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(5) Criminal provisions should be in- 
cluded, making it a misdemeanor willfully 
to interfere by violence, intimidation, eco- 
nomic reprisal, or threats thereof, with per- 
sons seeking to petition for appointment of 
a Federal registrar or seeking to register with 
the Federal registrar, or by similar means 
to otherwise interfere with the Federal reg- 
istration process, or to deny an individual 
registered under the act the right to vote 
or to have his vote counted for any candi- 
date for Federal office. 

(6) Civil provisions should be included 
permitting the Attorney General or private 
persons to secure civil relief, through dam- 
ages, injunction or other equitable remedy, 
against persons interfering with the Federal 
registration process or seeking to deny the 
right to vote or have the vote counted of 
any person registered by the Federal 
registrar. 

(7) A saving clause should be included 
making clear that the above enforcement 
provisions do not repeal or amend any other 
provision of law already in existence. 

(8) The legislation, at least at this time, 
should apply only to Federal, not State, 
elections. 

CHARLES L. BLACK, Jr. 

Tuomas I. EMERSON. 

Lovis H. POLLAK. 
New Haven, CON N., February 2, 1960. 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
calling to the attention of my colleagues 
in Congress, and the American people, an 
article by my good friend and colleague, 
the Honorable WALTER MOELLER, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including this article 
which appeared in the February 1960 is- 
sue of This Day magazine: 

How Mock Gop Is THERE IN GOVERNMENT? 
(By Congressman WALTER MOELLER, of Ohio) 

The answer to the question in the title of 
this article is probably that there is as much 
God in government as there is God in the 
hearts of the American people. We can say 
this in America whereas it cannot necessar- 
ily be said of more than a few other nations 
in the world, for we are as close to being a 
“government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people” as has ever existed on 
the face of God's earth. 

Certainly it cannot be said of the godless 
government of Communist Russia, where 
God still lives in the hearts of millions of 
people despite every effort to root Him out. 
Far less could it be said of Poland, for an- 
other example, where a devout people are 
subjected to the merciless whims of an athe- 
istic regime, leavened only by the more or 
less powerful influence that the Roman 
Catholic Church and its followers can still 
bring to bear. 

How much God there is in the hearts of 
the American people refiects the quantity 
and quality of God, or of religious motiva- 
tion, in the policies and practices of govern- 
ment, arriving eventually at an answer to 
the corollary question, “How much God is 
there in America?” 

The people who make up our Government, 
who determine its policies, who pass its 
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laws, who administer its daily operations, 
and who pass judgment in the courts on our 
crimes and on the constitutionality of our 
laws, are, in a large sense, a cross section of 
the greater population. It is true that there 
is something at least slightly extraordinary 
about them, or they would not be in Govern- 
ment, In the cases of a President, a Su- 
preme Court Justice, or even a Member of 
Congress, there is usually something more 
than slightly extraordinary before such a 
position may be achieved. This extraordi- 
nariness, however, is not usually of the kind 
that makes them either more or less religious 
than the average individual, Thus it is 
fair to say that where God is concerned, He 
moves the man in government to about the 
same extent that He moves the man in the 
street. 

From this we make the assumption that 
government, as far as its moral or religious 
composition is concerned, and as far as its 
net worth godwise is concerned, is no more 
or less than a summing up of net worth of 
the individuals who make up government. 

There is, however, no human brain, nor 
combination of brains, nor electronic com- 
puter which can exactly assess these indi- 
vidual godly net worths. We have no unit 
of measurement upon which to rely, for 
God and His impact upon the minds and 
hearts and actions of men is not to be meas- 
ured in pounds or inches, but is simply a 
weightless and boundless evidencing of the 
eternal Spirit evoked by Jesus Christ when 
He said, “Before Abraham was, I am.” 

For this reason we must turn to the ex- 
ternal evidences we can find to substantiate 
or disprove the existence of God in our 
Government, such as the moral qualities of 
the laws which govern us, the mercy and 
the justice with which these laws are ad- 
ministered, and in the public acts and the 
private reputations of the men and women 
who form the Government of the United 
States. 

As I write this, the Congress of the United 
States has just finished writing legislation 
to control the corruption and the racketeer- 
ing which has dominated certain aspects of 
the American labor movement. Here in 
microcosmic form we may examine the in- 
fluence of God and the Godlikeness of the 
motives which have touched the legislative 
processes since America began, Here we 
have an issue which is as close to Godlike- 
ness confronting godlessness as any we are 
likely to find. Here we have not only the 
problem of individual sin, but also the prob- 
lem of a great social and moral issue involv- 
ing the conscience of mankind. How did 
we as legislators and as Christians, Jews, or 
freethinkers react? 

Brought to bear upon us were the most 
powerful forces in American political and 
economic life. Groups representing labor 
and capital, the two great and often diver- 
gent economic powers, were there. Political 
leaders from our two great parties wielded 
every stratagem available to them. Cleav- 
ages developed within the parties, based on 
a combination of geographical and philo- 
sophical differences. 

Some individuals faced the problem with 
a strictly practical weighing of the possibili- 
ties of political gain or loss. 

Others, and I think the majority, devoted 
themselves to prayerful thought and to close 
examination of the social and moral issues 
involved. 

Examination of the debates on this legis- 
lation discloses that many Members, for 
example, called attention to some passage 
from the Scriptures or to some generally ac- 
cepted moral truth to bolster their argu- 
ments, thus indicating that the Congress 
is not oblivious to what Holy Scripture says, 
and that our legislators often do rise above 
their own material interests and those of 
their party or their constituents to a higher 
spiritual level. 
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Many may quarrel with the terms of the 
new law. Many have questioned the mo- 
tives of those who stood on either side of the 
issue. Yet it is my honest belief that the 
new result was a clear justification of our 
democratic processes and of our reliance 
upon our legislators to permit the hand of 
God to guide them in the performance of 
their duty to Him and to the people of the 
United States whom they are elected to 
serve. 

Let me turn for a moment to the morals 
and the mores of those who make up the 
Government of the United States. From 
my personal experiences up to this time, I 
am convinced that there is a basic struc- 
ture composed of deeply honest and sin- 
cerely devout religious-minded people upon 
which the frivolous and the at times sinful 
is only a facade, more evident to the undis- 
criminating eye than the solid foundation 
to which it has attached itself. Further, as 
we reach positions of real importance 
among those who exert a significant influ- 
ence upon public policy and its administra- 
tion, the moral stature of the individual 
grows with few exceptions. 

On Capitol Hill and elsewhere in our Na- 
tion’s Capital there are prayer breakfast and 
luncheon groups which meet at regular in- 
tervals and discuss their responsibilities and 
the issues of the day in terms of religious 
values, I have attended some of these gath- 
erings, and while I am unable to accept all 
the conclusions reached, each time I came 
away with the conviction that the search 
was made for the divine will, and that the 
door opened for the presence of God in the 
deliberations. 

It is commendable to know that in the 
US. Capitol, just off the rotunda, is a 
Prayer Room where men and women of 
every faith visit daily and renew in prayer 
and meditation their private and public 
oaths of devotion to God and country. 
Further, each of the Houses of Congress has 
its fully appointed Chaplain and each ses- 
sion of the Senate and of the House is 
opened with prayer. 

It is by these things and by many other 
signs that I have come to accept the fact 
that the majority of the men and women 
in our Government do have a very definite 
religious influence in their lives which mo- 
tivates them as they, amid all human weak- 
ness, endeavor to enact just and equitable 
laws for the land, 

In Government, as elsewhere, the number 
who say, “Thus saith the Lord,” and that 
His will must be advanced, is always too few. 
It raises a challenge for Christian men and 
women to make service in the Government 
their ambition. For true it remains also to 
this day: “Evil triumphs when good men 
fail to speak,” 


Salute to U.S. Olympic Hockey Team 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to ask the 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States to join me in a salute to the U.S. 
Olympic hockey team, winners of the 
international competition at Squaw Val- 


The gold medal winners certainly ex- 
W a “gold medal” brand of opin 
in becoming the first U.S. hockey team 
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to capture first place in Olympic com- 
petition. In the final 4 days of play, 
they upset favored Canada, and took 
come-from-behind victories over defend- 
ing champion Russia and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Ice hockey being the grueling 
game that it is, this feat would have to 
rank as next to impossible. 

We are proud of the fact that a large 
part of this U.S. team hails from the 
State of Minnesota. And Iam especially 
proud that two of the boys most instru- 
mental in the U.S. victory, brothers Bill 
and Roger Christian, reside in the Ninth 
Congressional District community of 
Warroad 


Our hats are off to these fine, spirited 
representatives of our Nation, 


Scientific Translations in the Field of 
Public Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare held a press conference last 
week in which he disclosed the extent to 
which scientific translations in the field 
of public health were made available to 
American scientists last year. 

Mr. Flemming describes this as a “sub- 
stantial lowering of the language bar- 
rier,” and I agree. The Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, of which I am 
a member, has looked into this problem 
and the lag that was allowed to exist 
for years in the effort to keep abreast 
of scientific research everywhere in the 
world and see that American laboratories 
could obtain necessary information. 

I am happy to see that considerable 
progress is being made, and Mr. Flem- 
ming's report bears that out. There are 
still areas in which more effort is needed. 
The program to develop Russian, Chi- 
nese, and other eastern language ma- 
terials needs attention. So does the 
domestic effort to improve the storage 
and retrieval methods. 

Additionally, we must make a serious 
effort, I believe, to supply the American 
scientific community with regular criti- 
cal appraisals of the work being done 
and quick tabs and abstracts of impor- 
tant work. The Soviet Union, through 
a master journal of abstracts called the 
Referaty, is producing a regular encyclo- 
pedia on science and technology for their 


documentary background is available. 
We can avoid useless duplication of 
work and waste of time and money 
through knowledge of the scientific ex- 
perimentation going on in laboratories 
across the world. We have seen many 
examples of a misuse of money and 
manpower through unnecessary over- 
classification in this country where the 
results of experiments were not made 
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available. through proper channels in 
our defense program, as the Moss com- 
mittee has ably pointed out. When it 
becomes a question of scientific knowl- 
edge, particularly in areas of basic re- 
search, across the world, it is easy to 
imagine the loss that language barriers 
suggest. 

The total of the Health, Education, and 
Welfare effort is impressive. Mr. Flem- 
ming also relays an estimate that it has 
led to direct communication between 
Russia and American scientists that 
could be fruitful. Whether the pro- 
gram is sufficient, or half enough, is not 
measurable, just as Mr. Flemming notes 
that the impact of the knowledge 
learned is not measurable. 

What is certain is that such an ex- 
change of knowledge, and the dissemina- 
tion of scientific and technical informa- 
tion, deserves our full support and ener- 
getic surveillance to see that we make 
use of all the knowledge available to us, 
rather than operating with blinders in 
the 20th century. 

I submit the text of Mr. Flemming's 
statement: 


STATEMENT BY ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRE- 
TARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION,* AND WEL- 
FARE 


In the relatively short time that the Pub- 
lic Health Service’s Russian scientific trans- 
lation program has been in operation, Amer- 
ican scientists in the health field now have 
ready access to the complete texts of ap- 
proximately 5,000 Russian scientific papers— 
totaling 25,000 pages—and about 13,200 ab- 
stracts of such papers. 

This is a substantial lowering of the lan- 
guage barrier which for many years kept the 
American scientific community largely ig- 
norant of developments in Soviet health re- 
search and it is a valuable adjunct to 
the scientist-to-scientist exchange program 
which has been gathering momentum in re- 
cent years. 

In fact, I am informed, the increasing 
availability, in English, of Soviet scientific 
materials has by itself begun to stimulate 
considerable direct communication between 
American and Soviet scientists working in 
the same general fields of medical research. 

Since late 1957, when the program got 
under way, there has been a steady increase 
in the volume of Russian medical informa- 
tion available to the American scientific 
community. During that year translations 
were made of 27 issues of leading Soviet 
medical journals totaling 583 scientific pa- 
pers. In 1958 this number had risen to 42 
issues and 1,470 papers. In 1959, 2,300 pa- 
pers from 84 issues of the 9 leading journals 
appeared in cover-to-cover translations. 

Material provided by the Russian transla- 
tion program now includes— 

Full translations of a number of impor- 
tant Russian monographs on biomedical 
subjects by Soviet scientists. 

Translations of abstracts appearing in the 

pal Soviet abstract journals. These 
constitute what the Russian scientific com- 
munity regards as the most significant of 
its current literature. Thus, the American 
scientist is given a ready glimpse, in short- 
ened form, of material which he may wish 
to read later in full. 

Reviews by American scientists, of Rus- 
sian scientific research accomplishments in 
health significant fields. 

Periodic information on the availability of 
translated Russian scientific material. 

Supporting materials, such as a directory 
of medical and biological institutes in the 
Soviet Union, a selected list of references on 
medical research in the U.S.S.R., a descrip- 
tion of the structure and functions of the 
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Academy of Medical Sciences in the U.S.S.R. 
and a Russian-English medical dictionary. 

The impact of this program on the Ameri- 
can biomedical sciences is of course not truly 
measurable at this time. These have been 
the formative years—a period of assessing 
the relative values in a large and growing 
scientific output in the Soviet Union—of 
selecting that material which seems most 
representative of the whole body of Rus- 
sian medical literature. 

The Russian translation program ad- 
ministered by the National Institutes of 
Health is closely coordinated with similar 
programs in other agencies of the Govern- 
ment concerned with the status of Soviet 
medical research. The National Science 
Foundation concentrates on material deal- 
ing with the basic physical and biological 
sciences, exclusive of medicine. The De- 
partment of Commerce gives special atten- 
tion to the applied sciences and technologies. 
The Atomic Energy Commission limits its 
coverage essentially to the nuclear sciences. 


i Changing Trends in Trade Patterns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, the record 
shows that the policy of persistently 
chopping away at U.S. tariffs has 
achieved what its original sponsors in 
the first New Deal administration set out 
to do; namely, to increase American pur- 
chases of foreign products. 

Obviously, a growing nation needs 
more goods. So it is not surprising that 
our imports have advanced over the 
years, 

However, if we were simply buying 
abroad more of those products which we 
cannot provide for ourselves in our home 
economy, we would not be experiencing 
grave distress in many domestic indus- 
tries. The fact is, we are importing 
more and more products that compete 
with our own output. Hence, the import 
problems of American industries and 
jobholders. 

The record confirms this dangerous 
trend in our international commerce. In 
1959, our imports of dutiable goods ex- 
ceeded imports of duty-free products by 
nearly $3.5 billion. In total imports val- 
ued at $15 billion—a record high level— 
dutiable products accounted for $9.2 bil- 
lion, while duty-free imports measured 
$5.8 billion. 

Moreover, this was only the fourth 
time since 1910 that dutiable imports ex- 
ceeded duty-free imports. From 1910 to 
1956, the United States always bought 
more duty-free, or noncompetitive, goods 
from abroad than dutiable, or competi- 
tive, goods. 

Then, in 1956, the situation reversed. 
Dutiable imports edged ahead of duty- 
free imports by less than $50 million out 
of total imports of $12.5 billion. In 1957, 
the gap widened to nearly $900 million. 
It expanded to more than $2.5 billion in 
1958, and then to almost $3.5 billion last 
year. 

Clearly, as the record shows, the em- 
phasis in imports is on competitive prod- 
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ucts. In 1959, less than 39 cents out of 
every American dollar spent for foreign 
goods were allocated to duty-free im- 
ports. This is the lowest ratio since 1890, 
when only 33 percent of our total im- 
ports were free of duty. 

Only twice in the 9 years since 1951 
has the United States spent less than 
$5.8 billion for duty-free products. In 
most of these year our duty-free pur- 
chases surpassed $6 billion, 

Yet, in the same period, imports of 
dutiable, or competitive, products have 
nearly doubled, from $4.8 billion in 1951 
to $9.2 billion in 1959. 

Another conclusive sign of this trend 
is the fact that although our imports 
have risen dramatically in the last cou- 
ple of years, almost all of the net in- 
crease has been absorbed by our highly 
industrialized trading partners in West- 
ern Europe and Japan, while lesser de- 
veloped nations in Asia, Africa, and 
South America have shared little, if at 
all, in the American import boom. 

This becomes particularly distressing 
when we stop to consider that these 
same lesser developed countries, some of 
them still in the early days of independ- 
ence and most of them urgently hunt- 
ing markets for their raw materials, are 
the primary targets of the Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive. 

This ambitious effort has shoved the 
Kremlin’s sphere of influence virtually 
to the doorstep of the United States. 
Clear-cut Soviet designs for economic 
penetration of needy countries should 
be evident to anyone watching the busy 
routes of the Kremlin’s hucksters. En- 
ergetic efforts to peddle Communist 
goods—and propaganda—are underway 
in many key areas in the nonindustrial 
free world, including Latin America, 

If it is true, as many claim, that for- 
eign trade policy is inexorably linked to 
broad foreign policy, then surely it is 
time to reassess our present trading pat- 
terns. 

The record shows that the United 
States, the world’s greatest trading na- 
tion, is currently devoting most of its 
attention in foreign commerce to swap- 
ping manufactured products with its in- 
dustrial allies—in other words, the coun- 
tries that least need our help—while of- 
fering relatively few new opportunities 
to the lesser developed nations that need 
help most. 


Legion of Guardsmen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill, identical to one 
already introduced by Mr. Gross, to in- 
corporate the Legion of Guardsmen. 
The legion is a national veterans’ or- 
ganization with a record of outstanding 
service and accomplishment. Their ef- 
forts on behalf of the veteran, and on 
behalf of numerous worthy causes, are 
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well known throughout the country, and 
they clearly deserve the recognition of a 
national charter. The purposes of the 
legion are: First, to perpetuate the 
friendship and associations of persons 
having served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States; second, to obtain 
recognition for its members for military 
services rendered; third, to foster and 
promote governmental legislation for the 
betterment of its members and for the 
welfare of the general community; and, 
fourth, to initiate and support ideas and 
to formulate plans to effect adequate 
national defense for the greater peace 
and security of our country. 

This bill was introduced, but unfortu- 
nately was not passed, in the last Con- 
gress. I am most hopeful that we will 
meet with more success this session. 


AFL-CIO Opposes Interest Rate Hike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, opposition is growing to H.R. 
10590, the so-called compromise bill to 
remove the 4%½-percent ceiling on long- 
term Government bonds. 

Opponents of the bill have little confi- 
dence in the Eisenhower administration's 
fiscal and monetary policies. Its short- 
comings in this area have been well- 
documented by the majority views of the 
Joint Economic Committee in its report 
on “Employment, Growth, and Price 
Levels” and its “1960 Joint Economic 
Report.” 

Administration debt-management fail- 
ures have increased the interest rates 
paid on Government securities by 63 per- 
cent in just 7 years, to their highest level 
in 30 years. This has raised the annual 
cost of interest on the national debt by 
60 percent, to a staggering total of $9.6 
billion for the coming fiscal year. Next 
to defense expenditures, this is the larg- 
est single item of Federal spending in the 
President’s budget. During this same 
period the national debt has risen from 
$266 billion to $290 billion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following letter and state- 
ment of the AFL-CIO opposing the in- 
terest rate hike and an extract from my 
radio address of February 27-28 on this 
important subject: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1960. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Since World War I— 
through booms, depressions, and military 
crises—the United States has successfully 
met its money needs without breaching the 
4%4-percent interest rate ceiling on long- 
term bonds, 


Despite urgings of the President, the AFL- 
CIO continues to believe that no change by 
the Congress is justified nor should decision- 
making authority on this vital matter be 
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transferred to the President. The enclosed 
brief statement summarizes the reason for 
our view. 

It shows that since 1953 hard money has 
been a persistent objective of the adminis- 
tration and that higher interest rates have 
been justified on one pretext after another 
even when more effective and equitable ways 
of achieving monetary objectives have been 
available. 

It further documents the tremendous 
costs that ever higher interest rates have 
heaped upon millions of wage earners and 
other private borrowers as well as on gov- 
ernments, while lenders reap handsome 
profits without providing any added service. 

Finally, it points to several alternatives 
the Government can now pursue, rather 
than initiate still another round of higher 
interest rates which hurt so many while re- 
tarding economic growth. 

Because the issue is so vital, we hope you 
will read our short statement before your 
own decision is finally made. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation, 
AFL-CIO STATEMENT OPPOSING THE PRESI- 

DENT’S PROPOSAL To BREACH THE 4½ PER- 

CENT INTEREST RATE CEILING ON LONG-TERM 

Bonps 


The AFL-CIO continues to hold that Con- 
gress need not, and should not, lift the in- 
terest rate ceiling on long-term bonds (of 5 
years duration or more) nor should it give 
the President authority to raise it, for many 
reasons: 

(1) The scarcity of loanable funds over 
the last year has been due essentially to 
temporary factors related to the recovery 
from the 1957-58 recession. For example, the 
rapid inventory buildup of last year and the 
large Federal deficit in 1959 contributed to 
a rapid increase in the demand for loans, 
But inventory growth has now begun to 
subside, the current budget is expected to be 
in balance, and the fiscal 1961 budget will 
show a sizable surplus. These events and 
other factors have reduced pressure in the 
money market and interest rates have re- 
cently tended down. 

It is reasonable to assume, as a conse- 
quence, that U.S. long-term bonds may soon 
attract buyers without the enticement of 
rates above the current ceiling. 

(2) The record of the administration 
doesn't support the sense of urgency to sell 
long-term bonds and “stretch out” the debt 
which it alleges exists. 

During the years from 1953 to 1959 when 
interest rates were much lower, the Treas- 
ury showed no comparable rush to sell long- 
term bonds in order to stretch out the debt. 
Because of its action or inaction, the ma- 
turity of the Federal debt actually declined 
substantially during those 6 years. 

It should be further noted that the use of 
long-term marketable obligations by the 
Treasury is not and has not been a major 
source of Federal financing. For example, a 
year ago—before the clamor to raise the in- 
terest rate ceiling was heard—the total in- 
terest bearing debt was $283 billion. How- 
ever, about $147 billion of this total—or, 
roughly 50 percent—represented marketable 
Treasury obligations. Of these, only $39 bil- 
lion were obligations maturing in 5 years or 
more. By way of contrast, over $48 billion 
of a smaller debt was in long-term bonds 
exceeding 5-year duration at the beginning 
of 1953 when the administration took over. 

(3) Although the Consumer Price Index 
rose less than 1 percent in 1959 over 1958, 
Government spokesmen, from the President 
on down, have been helping to drive buyers 
out of the bond market by their own in- 
cessant and irresponsible scare talk about 
inflation. No wonder savers preferred to 
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hedge against the alleged inflation by buying 
stocks (and to enjoy the special—and un- 
justified—tax bonanza for dividend recipi- 
ents put into effect at the request of the 
administration back in 1954). 

(4) The sale of long-term bonds at highly 
inflated costs at a time when interest rates 
have been at a 35-year high would unneces- 
sarily add billions to taxpayer burdens and 
further inflate all other interest rates as well. 

There are surely more prudent ways to 
manage our monetary system: 

The Treasury can continue to meet cur- 
rent needs through short-term borrowings 
on which no interest ceiling has been im- 
posed and on which the rates recently in 
fact have been going down. This is far 
wiser—since these commitments are quickly 
self-terminating—than to sell bonds of 20 
and 30 years duration which lock into the 
debt structure high interest rate obligations 
over a long term of years. 

The Federal Reserve Board could, and 
should, ald the Treasury by purchasing some 
long-term bonds itself. This would help 
stabilize bond prices and benefit both the 
Treasury and all bondholders. 

In the main, the sale of long-term Federal 
bonds should only occur when interest rates 
are low or, at least, not abnormally high. 
The administration, on the other hand, seems 
willing to add billions more to the crushing 
interest burden the public already pays to 
no advantage to anyone but banks and other 
lenders. 

Already the debt burden under this admin- 
istration has increased staggeringly. Al- 
though the debt itself has risen less than 6 
percent since fiscal 1946, interest payments 
have skyrocketed almost 100 percent. These 
payments totaled $6.4 billion in fiscal 1954, 
the first year after the new administration 
took over. By the end of fiscal 1960, they will 
have reached $9.4 billion. 

Today, 12 cents out of every $1 collected 
in Federal revenue is being paid out as inter- 
est to those who own the Federal debt. 

It is instructive to recall some additional 
recent monetary history. 

From the time Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey boosted interest rates on long- 
term U.S. bonds back in 1953, tight money 
apparently has been a major administration 
objective. Except during the depths of the 
recessions of 1954-55 and 1957-58, interest 
rates have been continuously pushed up by a 
combination of Treasury-Federal Reserve ac- 
tions—all avowedly to stop inflation and 
assure adequate economic growth. 

Since 1952, as a consequence, the overall 
interest rate rise—including the costs of both 
Government and private borrowing—has 
been nearly 100 percent. 

Theoretically, high interest rates are sup- 
posed to reduce inflationary pressures by cur- 
tailing spending. However, tight money has 
not deterred spending by wealthy corpora- 
tions and individuals who do not need to 
borrow to meet their investment or consump- 
tion needs. 

Furthermore, high interest rates have 
transferred billions from the incomes of 
working people and other borrowers to the 
lenders who provide not one cent of addi- 
tional service for the higher price they receive 
for their loans. 

Millions of average American families have 
been grievously hurt by tight money. For 
example, over the last 2 years alone higher 
interest charges on a 25-year $10,000 FHA 
mortgage loan have added over a thousand 
dollars to the cost of buying a home and 
installment purchases of all kinds have be- 
come similiarly more costly. As taxpayers, 
American families not only must bear billions 
more in Federal interest charges but the cost 
of carrying State and local debt has soared as 
well. For example, recent high interest rates 
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will ultimately make the real cost of a class- 
room almost double the construction cost of 
the room, 

Is there any wonder that the net profits of 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
shot up 75 percent between 1952 and 1958 
while personal income from interest pay- 
ments skyrocketed from $12.1 billion in 1952 
to $22.5 billion in 1959, a 90-percent rise? 

What is more, it is evident that many fac- 
tors besides interest rates influence consumer 
and business demand and that tight money 
surely has not immunized America from ris- 
ing prices. This is particularly true in the 
case of enterprises that can administer their 
own prices upward—like steel, auto, oil, 

, etc.—without any regard at all for the 
actual level of demand or of interest rates. 

Moreover, higher interest rates themselves 
increase all prices: they inflate the cost of 
raising a family, of financing Government 
services, of operating a farm, and of running 
any other business—and particularly a small 
or moderately sized one. Thus, higher in- 
terest costs are themselves a major price 
factor in the rising price level. 

Finally, ever-higher interest rates have 
not brought the growth and stability the 
American economy needs. On the contrary, 
during the postwar years from 1947 to 1953 
our average annual rate of real economic 

was 4.7 percent, but after 1953 it 
dwindled to 2.3 percent. Moreover, we have 
already suffered two sharp recessions since 
tight money has been sanctified by this ad- 
ministration. Another recession is widely 
predicted by 1961 because, among other rea- 
sons, high interest rates and credit scarcity 
are already reducing new housing starts and 
threaten to slow down the growth of per- 
sonal consumption and business and Goy- 
ernment investment. 

The AFL-CIO recognizes that periods arise 
when abnormal demands upon an economy 
require temporary credit restraints. We be- 
lieve, however, that the efforts of the ad- 
ministration and the Federal Reserve Board 
not only have been ill timed but have also 
employed wrong methods, 

For example, acting as though the raising 
of profits for lenders was its major objective, 
the Federal Reserve Board has raised interest 
rates again and again when inflation has 
been the assumed problem and, therefore, 
credit restraint has been prescribed. But at 
no time since the Eisenhower administration 
came into power have bank reserve require- 
ments been raised—an action that would 
have restricted credit by reducing the funds 
avallable to the banks for loans. On the 
contrary, since 1953, the maximum reserve 
requirement of member banks actually has 
been cut from 24 percent to 18 percent. 

Moreover, at precisely the same time Con- 
gress was first being asked to breach the 41⁄4- 
percent interest ceiling to help fight the al- 
leged inflation, the administration also was 
asking it to pass the “cash vault” bill which 
sanctions raising the money supply and thus, 
presumably, increasing the inflationary 
danger. 


It is our view that the President’s request 
for a higher interest rate ceiling does not 
reflect good economic judgment. It reflects 
concern for the gains of bankers and other 
lenders far more than the welfare of the 
entire Nation. 

Today, the American economy depends 
more than ever upon the wisdom of those 
who. direct monetary and fiscal policies. 
Above all, old concepts must be constantly 
reexamined to make sure that they are re- 
sponsive to realities in our fast changing 
times. 

Clearly, nelther the Treasury nor the Fed- 


monetary 
forms such as those proposed by the majority 
CvI——246 
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of the Joint Economic Committee, they con- 
tinue to adhere to outmoded classical and 
class-biased practices. 

It is high time that the monetary policies 
of the United States be geared to the needs 
of the Nation instead of the profits of the 
national banks. Until this happens, it would 
be irresponsible to give the President and the 
Treasury additional power to misuse. 


RADIO ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN GEORGE M. 
RHODES, WEEU, WRAW, WHUM, FEBRUARY 
27-28, 1960 
This is Congressman GEORGE M. RHODES, 

reporting by transcription from W: 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has voted approval of a “compromise” bill 
backed by the administration which would 
raise the interest rate ceiling on long-term 
Government bonds. A bill to accomplish 
the same purpose was rejected by the House 
last 


year. 

The interest rate bill is one of the most 
important measures to come before the 
House. It affects every American in his 
daily life. It would give power to the Presi- 
dent to set the interest rate on the sale of 
up to $5.8 billion worth of bonds each year— 
power which no other President in our his- 
tory has ever had. Heretofore, Congress has 
maintained control over the maximum rate 
of interest which the Government could pay 
on bonds issued for longer than 5 years. 

Just last month, a majority of the Joint 
Economic Committee recommended that the 
present interest rate ceiling be retained, 
after conducting a series of hearings and 
studies, on this issue. The bill to take off 
the interest rate ceiling would repudiate the 
recommendation of these economic experts. 

The administration contends that the in- 
terest rate ceiling makes it impossible for 
the Treasury to market long-term bonds and 
forces it to issue short-term notes at higher 
rates of interest, thus costing the taxpayers 
more for the money borrowed. 

Experts on the Joint Economic Committee 
and other opponents of the interest rate 
increase contend that there is no crisis in 
public debt financing which could not be 
corrected by administrative reforms recom~ 
mended by the committee. 

It has been pointed out that a private 
business would be foolhardy to undertake 
long-term borrowing when interest rates are 
at their highest levels in 30 years. Yet 
this is exactly what the administration is 
proposing to do. Long-term borrowing at 
present abnormally high rates of interest 
would burden the next generation with 
many billions of dollars of additional pay- 
ments of interest on the national debt. 

The administration's high-interest, hard- 
money policies have already increased the in- 
terest payment on the debt to a staggering 
total of 89 ½ billion a year. Such fiscal and 
economic policies have also curtailed our rate 
of economic growth at a time when the So- 
viet Union is forging ahead economically as 
well as militarily. The serious unemploy- 
ment problem, particularly in chronically 
depressed areas, continues to worsen. We 
now have almost as many persons unem- 
ployed in this so-called prosperity year as 
were unemployed in the recession year of 
1954. This is at least partially caused by 
the failure of our economy to expand fast 
enough to absorb the millions of young peo- 
ple entering the labor market each year. 

mts of the so-called compromise 

bill to raise interest rates contend that once 
the ceiling is lifted, interest rates would be 
boosted in every other sector of the economy. 
or indirectly, this would affect every 

citizen. It would, for example, make it even 
more costly to buy a home because of the 
increased interest on home mortgages. This 
‘would have the effect of curtailing the build- 
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ing industry and the thousands of related 
industries. Higher interest rates on Goy- 
ernment bonds would affect the rate of 
private borrowing, making it more costly for 
businessmen to finance inventory purchases, 
expansion, and other activities. It would 
add to the cost of all goods purchased on 
time from cars to household appliances. It 
would add to the cost of borrowing to fi- 
mance new schools, streets, and other public 
improvements at the local governmental 
level, thus bringing about higher local taxes. 

Liberal Democrats in the House are con- 
vinced that an increase in the ceiling on 
Government bonds would be harmful to the 
vast majority of Americans and only benefit 
a handful of large banks and insurance com- 
panies which grab up bond issues at the 
present inflated rates of interest. The so- 
called compromise bill, while it does not go 
as far as the administration originally re- 
quested, would nevertheless break the inter- 
est ceiling and transfer legitimate authority 
of Congress to the President. 

A bitter fight over this issue is expected to 
develop in the House. Liberal Democrats 
are pledged to fight this giveaway of more 
billions of dollars of taxpayers’ money to the 
big financial interests which now are calling 
the tune—not only on Wall Street but at the 
White House and here on Capitol Hill. 


Estonian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Estoni- 
ans are one of the smallest nationality 
groups in Europe in terms of population, 
comprising no more than a bare million 
during most of their recent and present 
history. But they have had a proud 
tradition as a free and independent 
nation. 

After they were brought under the 
Russian regime in 1710, they struggled 
for their freedom for more than 200 
years. Finally they attained it early in 
1918, proclaiming their national inde- 
pendence on February 24. Then the 
Estonian Republic was founded and a 
democratic constitution was adopted. 
They governed themselves and lived 
happily for two full decades under their 
democratic institutions. Industrious, 
gifted, public spirited, and patriotic. 
they worked hard to make their small 
country a safe and happy place in which 
to live and enjoy life. Such was their 
existence when world events overtook 
them, and thereby they lost their inde- 
pendence and their happiness. 

Today that once free country is again 
part of Russia, this time more firmly 
chained to Soviet Russia and Communist 
totalitarianism. Unfortunately the tyr- 
anny there is so much more efficient and 
therefore more cruel that it seems diffi- 
cult to shake off its oppressive yoke. 
But brave and sturdy Estonians are 
struggling against their Communist op- 
pressors relentlessly and with all the 
means at their disposal, in the firm be- 
lief that in the end their righteous cause 
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will win. On the 42d anniversary of 
their independence day, February 24, I 
wish them luck and fortitude in their 
struggle for freedom, 


Arguments For and Against Further 
Raising of Interest Rates by Passage 
of the Bill To Lift the Interest-Rate 
Ceiling on Long-Term Government 
Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I had the very great pleasure 
of reading a statement prepared by the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN], 
setting out the arguments for and 
against passage of H.R. 10590—the bill 
which repeals the interest-rate ceiling 
on Government bonds without exactly 
saying so. 

This statement provides an analysis 
which is both excellent and brief. I 
will insert it in the Recorp for the atten- 
tion of the other Members who may wish 
to consider the arguments on this ques- 
tion: 


Consideration by the House in the im- 
mediate future of H.R. 10590, a bill relating 
to interest rate restrictions on bonds of the 
United States, will require a major decision 
by all of us on the monetary policy of our 
Government. The arguments and counter- 
arguments on this issue are not simple but 
in what follows I have tried to present the 
basic points at issue. 

What does the bill propose? Its propo- 
nents label it a reasonable compromise. The 
facts are that the bill would in effect give 
the administration what it wants—twice. 
Under its first section, relating to refinanc- 
ing, it would furnish unlimited authority to 
refund the Federal debt at any rate of inter- 
est through the transparent subterfuge of 
discounting. In addition, under its second 
section, the limit is openly repealed for new 
issues of up to 2 percent of the total out- 
standing debt which is subject to the statu- 
tory limitation—this means for as much as 
$5 billion a year, which is considerably more 
than the long-term bond market is likely to 
absorb in any one year. 

Is the action sought necessary? Propo- 
nents of the bill argue that it is necessary 
to allow longer term financing of the debt. 
Related arguments say that present reliance 
on short-term securities are inflationary, 
that they complicate management of the 

‘debt. The facts are that the administration 
has had every opportunity to shift the debt 
to longer term securities under the present 
interest ceiling and has refused to do so. 
Note the figures below: 


Tasie 1.—Market yield on tarable U.S. bonds 
(percent per annum) 


Source: Economic Report of the President. 
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TABLE 2.—Percentage of long-term U.S. bonds 
outstanding (10 years or more) 


1988——.—— k1i——é' 


Sources: Annual reports of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Treasury Bulletin. 


While promising to “stretch out” the debt, 
the administration has actually “shortened” 
it during a period when long-term bonds 
could be sold at well below the 44-percent 
ceiling. They paid lipservice to countering 
inflation, but at the same time channeled 
money out of the long-term market into the 
short-term market. The purpose of the 
ceiling is to require that long-terms be sold 
in periods of low interest rates rather than 
periods of high interest rates. Now, when 
their policies have made the ceiling more 
necessary than ever, they ask us to abandon 
it. 

Will the action counter inflation? Pro- 
ponents of the bill argue that it is neces- 
sary to fight inflation. The facts are that 
reliance on monetary policy (interest rate 
adjustment) alone to counter inflation has 
proved to be a “one-legged stool” and the 
administration has “sawed off the other two 
legs.” While steadily working to raise the 
cost of money, they have failed to utilize 
fiscal policies that would more effectively 
counter inflation and have negated any pos- 
sible remedial effects which higher interest 
rates might have. The Eisenhower tax law 
of 1954, with its gaping loopholes for upper 
income recipients and big business, was, for 
example, one of the most inflationary meas- 
ures that could be devised. 

The Joint Economic Committee has found 
that the tight money policy hasn't coun- 
tered inflation, it has aggravated it. Note 
the figures below: 


TABLE 3.— Consumer Price Indez 
(1947-49= 100) 


111.0 
114.4 
114.5 
120.2 
124.5 


Source: Economic Report of the President. 


Higher interest rates are reflected in the 
cost of virtually everything the consumer 
buys. Example: An FHA loan for a $10,000 
house in 1952, repayable in 25 years, would 
carry an interest charge of $5,840. The same 
loan today would carry an interest charge of 
$8,840, or $3,000 more. Higher interest rates 
are hitting public agencies and school financ- 
ing too. Look at the figures on high-grade, 
tax-exempt municipal bonds. 


TABLE 4.—Market yield on high-grade mu- 
nicipal bonds (percent per annum) 


Source: Economic Report of the President. 


Aside from these costs to the American 
people as consumers and local government 
taxpayers, the tight money policy costs them 
dearly as Federal taxpayers, in added interest 
costs on the Federal debt. The increase in 
interest rates since 1952 is now costing the 
taxpayers at least $2.5 billion a year in added 
expenditures. This item alone could mean 
a budget surplus which would have real anti- 
inflationary effects. 

Is a lifting of the ceiling required by free- 
market forces? The proponents of the bill 
argue that we are at the mercy of the com- 
petitive forces of the money market. The 
facts are that the so-called free market in 
securities is nothing of the kind. Example: 
The open market in Government securities 
centers around 17 New York traders who ac- 
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count for an estimated $200 billion in se- 
curities exchange a year and whose system 
of operation has been characterized by the 
manager of the Federal Reserve System's 
open-market operations as tending to result 
in uniform prices. Example: The Treasury 
Department regularly asks the advice of the 
American Bankers Association on the nature 
of proposed new issues and has, since 1953, 
accepted its recommendations 85 percent of 
the time. 

A major factor in weakening the position 

of long-term securities has been the action 
of the Federal Reserve System itself. It has 
completely withdrawn from the market in 
long-term securities and has limited its pur- 
chase to 90-day bills. In 1951, long-term 
bonds constituted 21.6 percent of the Fed- 
eral Reserve holdings. By late last year, this 
had been reduced to 5.7 percent. Is it any 
wonder that the market price of long-term 
securities has weakened? 
_ What are the alternatives? Proponents of 
the bill argue that it must be passed because 
nothing else can be done to meet the situa- 
tion. The facts are that even if we ignore 
the responsibility of the administration in 
creating the situation that exists, there are 
a great number of things that can and 
should be done. Lifting the interest ceiling, 
directly or indirectly (or both as H.R. 10590 
proposes), is not one of them. The Joint 
Economic Committee, after lengthy hearings 
carried out at our direction, has pointed up 
a course of action. Included are abandon- 
ment by the Federal Reserve of its bills-only 
policy, adoption of procedures to make the 
market for U.S. securities more competitive, 
instituting callable bonds, carrying out tax 
and expenditure reforms, and in general 
utilizing adequate fiscal policies instead of 
relying on the one-legged stool of ever- 
higher interest rates. 

To pass this measure would constitute a 
reversal of the traditional Democratic posi- 
tion against tight money. It would con- 
stitute an abdication of congressional re- 
sponsibility in an area vital to the future 
economic welfare of the Nation. As the 
Joint Economic Committee has effectively 
said, to remove the ceiling would be a sur- 
render to the demands of the administration 
that “disarm itself unilaterally in 
a field over which it has both a constitu- 
tional and a legislative prerogative.” 

Sincerely yours, 
AL ULLMAN, 


Member of Congress. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 


the following newsletter of February 27, 
1960: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

The water pollution bill to double the pres- 
ent Federal spending brought both the year’s 
first Presidential veto and attempt by the 
Democrat leadership to override it. They 
failed by 22 votes to muster the 
two-thirds of those present and voting—the 
vote was 249 (234 Democrats to 15 Republi- 
cans) to 157 (130 Republicans to 27 Demo- 
crats). Three other Texans joined me in 
support of the President's position. The 
President, in denying the added spending 
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beyond the present $50 million per year, rec- 
ommended: (1) A national conference for 
the study of water pollution; (2) increased 
Federal authority to enforce provisions to 
prevent water pollution; (3) modest Federal 
funds for administrative purposes; and (4) 
research and technical assistance by Federal 
Government, 

The President's veto message pointed out 
the essentially local nature of sewage treat- 
ment plant construction, warning that added 
Federal money would tempt municipalities 
to delay essential water pollution abatement 
efforts while they waited for Federal funds. 

Arguments for doubling Federal expendi- 
tures: (1) More Federal funds will not delay 
but stimulate local construction; (2) foreign 
aid provides money to help other nations 
build sewage treatment plants, among other 
projects, so why not do more at home with 
Federal money. 

Arguments against doubling present Fed- 
eral expenditures: (1) This is $70 million 
yearly beyond the present budget; many 
other budget-busting spending bills are 
awaiting attention, and all adds up to the 
danger of more inflation; (2) local efforts 
now are providing the necessary water pollu- 
tion abatement without more Federal money. 
For my part, I heartily agree with the Presi- 
dent stressing the local nature of this prob- 
lem and shall do my part, both to support 
sound Federal efforts to preserve local and 
State initiative and not to cheapen the dollar 
by inflationary Federal spending. Meanwhile, 
the 1956 program of expenditures goes right 
on despite the defeat of this bill. The 
double expenditure is the same amount re- 
quested by the bill’s proponents 4 years ago 
when I was on the Public Works Committee. 
In Congress, continued effort by a Member 
or Members to increase spending on any 
program generally bears fruit. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, 
as guest on this week's television program 
for Dallas (10:30 a.m, Sunday, WFAA-TV) 
stressed his belief in and effort toward free- 
ing the farmer from Federal subsidy, regu- 
lation, and control. He traced the wartime 
nature of our farm program and pointed out 
that only 5 crops of 250 are in trouble, and 
they (wheat, cotton, peanuts, rice, and to- 
bacco) are the ones supported by Federal 
regulation and money; thus only a portion 
of our farmers are affected. (Therefore, only 
@ percentage of the higher prices for grocer- 
ies result from Government subsidy.) Tak- 
ing wheat as an example (see Newsletter, 
Feb, 13, $1,000 per minute storage cost 
alone) Mr Benson recommends two actions: 
(1) Pree farmers from Government regula- 
tion; (2) eliminate surpluses on hand by 
reducing supports. After a lifetime in agri- 
culture, Secretary Benson displays great 
knowledge of the farmer and his needs. His 
knowledge is equaled by his courage. He 
agreed that if Congress does not act (and 
only Congress makes the law, not the admin- 
istration of the President), the people may 
force the Congress to take action, as was 
done last year in the forced of a 
labor bill (over the objections of the House 
Democratic leadership). 

The defense issue which stirs up mighty 
debates at appropriation time (more so in 
an election year) might be on the wane as 
a political football. As the facts come to the 
surface, forced out despite security precau- 
tions (not to broadcast our military plans 
and abilities), the overall strength of the 
United States is becoming better understood. 
Understandably, the same vocal members of 
Congress who now are most critical are the 
same ones who most loudly demanded more 
Federal action and spending as a cure-all 
for recession. That was the political foot- 
ball then. As one member put it this week, 
“The perennial political pessimists who are 
selling America short on defense are just as 
wrong as they were 2 years ago when they 
forecast a depression for the country, willing 
to sell America short to further their own 
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political careers.” Fortunately, there are 
many Members of Congress left who do not 
underestimate the intelligence of our people, 
and have a respect for solving our problems 
by truth and the fact—not demagoguery. 

Parkinson's two laws concerning what ails 
bureaucratic government are worth a chuck- 
le, even as they spell out the truth. Law 
No, 1: “The more people there are on a job, 
the sooner it doesn’t get done and, therefore, 
more people are always hired to help not 
complete it.” Said another way, “Work ex- 
pands so as to fill the time available for its 
completion” (ad infinitum). Law No. 2 
(just out): “Expenditure rises to meet in- 
come.” This means any anticipated budget 
surplus will never materialize if anticipated 
in time by the spenders to provide necessary 
expenditures. On the second point, an edi- 
torial suggests, “Expenditures rise without 
regard to income.” This most.certainly we 
have demonstrated over the last 25 years in 
Congress. 


U.S. Navy Band Comes Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Navy Band comes home next week after 
its good will tour of several South Amer- 
ican cities. It will return home, too, to 
pay its last respects to several of its 
members who lost their lives in the 
tragic air collision with a Brazilian air- 
liner near Rio de Janeiro’s Sugar Loaf 
Mountain February 25. 

The Navy informs me that the special 
collective commitment service for the 
band members is open to the public. It 
will be held Tuesday, March 8, at 2 p.m. 
in Arlington National Cemetery. Full 
military honors will be accorded the men 
at that time. 

Reports of the success of the band’s 
trip will be coming back to us for a long 
time. One report on the band’s March 
2 visit in Santiago, Chile, has come from 
Ambassdor Howe. The Ambassador told 
of the crowds who came to hear the band 
concerts. 


In the Municipal Stadium in Santiago 
there were 40,000 persons present. In 
Constitution Plaza there were 15,000 in 
the audience. In Park Forrestal the 
number was 10,000. 

As Ambassador Howe wired: 

The U.S. Navy Band has endeared itself to 


Chile and has won the United States many 
friends. 


I understand that the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and other ranking Navy personnel will 
be present to honor those talented and 
devoted musicians who gave their lives 
in the line of duty. I join in paying 
my respects. The spirit of the band and 
Commander Brendler in completing the 
tour is commendable. The results can 
never be estimated. The band had a job 
to do. It did it. 

The fields of battle are varied. It may 
r ee eee 
to carry the torch or brandish 
sword—sometimes he may play his 3 
on a violin or flute. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a list of those Navy 
men who lost their lives February 25, a 
copy of my weekly report about the U.S. 
Navy Band, and two news stories which 
appeared in the February 26, 1960, New 
York Times: 

U.S. NAVY BAND MEMBERS 

Lt. J. H. Fultz: Wife, Mrs. Luna J. Fultz, 
care of I. Jerome Jackson, Middelbert, N.C.; 
parents: Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Fultz, Arlington, 
Va. 

E. L. Armiger, MUC: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph E. Armiger, Baltimore, Md. 

Milton G. Bergy, MU2: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Milton Bergy, Huntington, N.Y. 

G. F. Meier, MU1: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold J. Meier, Lockport, N.Y. 

R. R. Mickellaf, MUC: Wife, Norene Mickel- 
laf, Cheverly, Md.; parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis J. Mickellaf, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

J. A. Mohs, MUC: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford H. Mohs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. B. Wilklow, MU1: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee Clement Mattoon Wilklow, Perry, N.Y. 

A. J. Desiderio, MUSA: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Desiderio, Springfield, Pa. 

V. P. Tramontana, MU1: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony Tramontana, Bronx, N.Y. 

J. Rosenthal, MUC: Brother, Mr. Alfred 
Rosenthal, Pikesville, Md. 

E. W. Richey, MUC: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradford S. Richey, Eureka, Calif. 

W. M. Penland, MUC: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Clark Penland, Iowa City, Iowa. 

R. 8. Gaglio, MU1: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. E. Gaglio, Compton, Calif. 

R. D. Harl, MU1: Father, Ben Hur Harl, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Bein, MUC: Father, Mr. John Bein, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; mother, Mrs. Gertrude 
Bein, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. F. Albrecht, Mo: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Albrecht, San Francisco, Calif. 

R. L. Clark, MU1: Sister, Mrs. Dexter Lake, 

N. L. 

J. B. Young, MUC: Father, Zebulon v. 
Young, Greensboro, N.C. 

A. M. D'Amico, MU1: Wife, Mrs. Judith 
D'Amico, Adelphia, Md. 

AIRPLANE CREW MEMBERS 

Lt. (Jg.) Carle Lorenz Jackson: Wife, 
Mrs. Laura Virginia Jackson, Hollywood, 
Md.; parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Jackson, 
Pryor, Okla. 

Eugene Nevitte Torrance: Wife, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Torrance, Norfolk, Va.; mother, Mrs. 
Annie Harvey Torrance, Arlington, Va. 

James Aulbin Cordell: Mother, Mrs. ae 
Moore Cordell, Sylacauga, Ala.; wife, Mrs. 
Marjorie C. Cordell, NAS Patuxent River, Md. 

Russell Edward Martin: Wife, Mrs. Hulda 
M. Martin, Lexington Park, Md.; father, Mr. 
Seward Martin, Virgie, Ky.; mother, Mrs. 
Cora Isaacs Jones, Devinsville, Ky. 

Lt. (j.g.) Owen Proctor Hartshorn: Par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Hartshorn, 
Essex, Iowa; wife, Mrs. Betty J. Hartshorn, 

Park, Md. 

Victor Dale Fugate: Wife, Mrs. Edythe 
Fugate, Lexington Park, Md.; father, Mr. 
Calvin W. Fugate, Canton, Tex.; mother, 
Mrs. Ruth D. Fugate, San Leandro, Calif. 

Leonard Ray Maynard: Wife, Mrs. Nanetta 
Allen Maynard, Lexington Park, Md. 

PASSENGERS 

Lt. Robert S. Brown, staff consultant, liai- 
son with band: Wife, Ruth Doris Brown, 
Naval Station, Trinidad, B.W.I.; mother, 
Dorothy T. McBride, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. B. Erickson, ATC: Wife, Doris Mildred 
Erickson, Norfolk, Va. 

Lt. » Ge Burdett Van Otterloo: Parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman L. Van Otterloo, Hall, 


V. A. Schoen: Parents, Mr. and 

Shoen, Columbus, Nebr. 

Mathenia, TMI: Sister, Mrs. Liddie 
arnhart, Miss. 


t. (J. g.) 
mere W. J. 
J. T. 
Lowery, B 
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O. L. Wagner, TM2: Father, Mr. Cecil 
Wagner, Quincy, III.; mother, Mrs. Erma 
Colbert, La Grange, III.; wife, Mrs, Phyllis 
Wagner, Quincy, Ill. 

R. F. Osborne, TMC: Wife, Mrs. Eveyln 
L. Osborne, Key West, Fla.; parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. F. Osborne, Galien, Mich. 

W. P. Glass, TM2: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Parker A. Glass, Kingston, Mass.; wife, Mrs. 
Ruth A. Glass, Norfolk, Va. 

O. B. Ashby, TM3: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. L. Ashby, Norwalk, Calif. 


SURVIVORS 


Lt. George Paul Fitzgibbons: Mother, Mary 
E. Fitzgibbons, Worcester, Mass. 

F. E. Wilson: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
L. Wilson, Dallas, Tex. 

H. R. Halenza: Wife, Mrs. Grace L. 
Halenza, Oakdale Farms, Norfolk, Va.; par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Gottlieb F. Halenza, 
Wheaton, II. 


PorTer’s WEEKLY REPORT 
(By Representative CHARLES O. PORTER) 
U.S. NAVY BAND 


The tragic air collision of a U.S. Navy 
plane and a Brazilian airliner near Rio de 
Janeiro’s Sugar Loaf Mountain February 25, 
1960, snuffed out the lives of 36 men who 
had been hard at work improving our per- 
son-to-person relations in South America. 

Nineteen of those killed were members of 
the U.S. Navy Band, which has often played 
in Oregon, One of the dead, Lt. J. Harold 
Fultz, was the assistant band leader. I men- 
tion him particularly because Lieutenant 
Fultz conducted the band and its chorus, 
the Sea Chanters, in a special version of the 
Oregon State song in 1958. 

I had asked the Navy band if “Oregon, My 
Oregon” was a part of its musical repertory. 
Commander Brendler and Lieutenant Fultz 
told me it was not but they volunteered to 
make it a part if I could find the music. 
With the assistance of friends in Oregon 
I was able to provide the band with the 
music. The result was a stirring version, 
musical and choral, of our fine State song. 

This February when the Oregon State So- 
ciety met in Washington, D.C., the recorded 
Navy arrangement was played for the dis- 
placed Oregonians attending the annual so- 
ciety dinner. There were many favorable 
comments which I had hoped to tell Lieu- 
tenant Fultz about when the band returned 
from its South American good will tour. 

Seven of the Navy men lost in the crash 
had been sent to Argentina to help that 
country hunt for a mystery submarine. Like 
the band members they were specially 
trained technicians. They will be hard to 
replace. 

It was a terrible tragedy. 


{From the New York Times, Feb. 26, 1960] 
Sixty-one Lost AS PLANES COLLIE AT RIO; 
19 Were U.S. Navy BAND MEMBERS GoING 
TO EISENHOWER FETE THERE—ONLY 3 SuRVI- 
VORS— DISASTER CASTS PALL ON PRESIDENT’S 

Tu- Hx Vistrs HOSPITAL 

Rio DE JANEIRO, February 25.—A U.S. Navy 
plane and a Brazilian airliner with a total 
of 64 persons aboard them collided over Rio 
de Janeiro’s bay in an overcast today. 

Both planes broke into pieces and sank 
within view of horrified spectators. 

The disaster wiped out a section of the 
U.S. Navy Band-Orchestra that was to have 
played here for President Eisenhower. When 
rescue operations were halted at nightfall 
only three survivors had been found. 

The disaster cast a pall of tragedy over 
President Eisenhower's visit to Brazil. 


ANTISUBMARINE MEN VICTIMS 

With some of the top talent from the Navy 
Band and Orchestra the plane carried a group 
of U.S. antisubmarine men who had been 
in Argentina trying to help the Argentine 
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Navy investigate the rumored presence of an 
alien submarine. 

The bandsmen who formed an orchestral 
group, were to have played at a dinner Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was giving tonight for 
President Juscelino Kubitschek of Brazil. 
(Other reports said that the dinner was 
canceled because of the tragedy.) 

Many members of the band are known 
personally to President Eisenhower and he 
and President Kubitschek hurried to a hos- 
pital to comfort the survivors. 

James C. Hagerty, Presidential press sec- 
retary, said the President “feels terrible 
about this tragic accident,” but would go 
ahead with his South American tour. 

The Navy plane, a four-engine R-6D, was 
fiying to Rio de Janeiro from Buenos Aires. 
(The Defense Department in Washington 
said it carried 38 persons. The U.S. Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro said earlier there were 44 
persons aboard—the bandsmen, crewmen, 
and members of the antisubmarine team.) 

The commercial airliner was a two-engine 
plane belonging to REAL Airlines. The com- 
pany said it carried 22 passengers, including 
an infant, and a crew of 4. 

The three survivors, taken to Miguel Conto 
Hospital, were listed as: Lt. G. P. Fitz- 
gibbons, Worcester, Mass.; F. E. Wilson, 
sonar man, son of Mr. and Mrs. Earl Wilson 
of Dallas, Tex., and Aviation Ordnance Man 
H. R. Halenza, husband of Mrs. Grace Halen- 
za, Norfolk, Va. _ 

(The Navy in Washington listed these 19 
bandsmen as missing: Lt. Johann H. Fultz, 
assistant band leader; Milton G. Bergey, 
Walter M. Penland, Robert L. Clark, William 
F. Albrecht, Richard D. Harl, James A. Mohs, 
Elmer L. Armiger, Earl W. Richey, Roger B. 
Wilklow, Jefferson B. Young, Jerome Rosen- 
thal, Vincent Tramontana, Raymond H. 
Micallef, Gerald R. Meier, Henry Bein, Reyes 
S. Gaglio, Anthony M. D’Amico, and Albert 
J. Desideno.) 

The Navy musicians were members of a 
92-man band group that came to South 
America February 16 for appearances at sev- 
eral cities. Its headquarters was on the 
cruiser Macon, now at Buenos Aires. 


WITNESS DESCRIBES DISASTER 


One witness to the disaster was David B. 
Richardson, former war correspondent and 
South American regional editor for the 
magazine U.S. News & World Report. He was 
in a taxicab near Guanabara Bay. 

“I happened to glance up at Sugar Loaf 
Mountain and noticed it was shrouded in 
thick fog,” Mr. Richardson said, Just at that 
moment a big four-engine plane—or what 
was left of it—came tumbling out of the fog. 

“It spiraled crazily. The tail and rear sec- 
tion were . From the chopped-off 
fuselage a whole array of objects came spill- 
ing out as if it were a sort of ghastly 
cornucopia. I thought I saw a human figure 
in the falling debris. 

“The plane hit the water with a splash 
that shot a sheet of white spray into the air. 
Then came the bizarre sight of the plane’s 
tail section gliding slowly downward in a slow 
spiral until it fell gently into the bay. Other 
objects fell at the same time. 

“Then the scene was as placid as it was 
just before that horrible moment.” 

As darkness fell, the search for bodies was 
halted. Buoys were put in place to mark 
the spot until work can be resumed tomor- 
row. Rain fell through most of the day. 

PRESIDENTS SEE CRASH SCENE 

As the two Presidents left the hospital 
ward, Mr. Halenza, one of the survivors, 
looked in President Eisenhower’s direction 
and said: “Goodby and thank you, sir.” 

Driving from the hospital to the Embassy 
residence, General Eisenhower and Dr. 
Kubitschek passed the bay area where the 
planes collided. They saw a long line of 

people standing in the rain watching rescue 
operations. 
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Dr. Kubitschek later issued a statement 
from the presidential palace saying: 

“The news of the disaster that robbed the 
lives of Americans and Brazilians fills me 
with profound sadness. 

“I speak in this moment certain of inter- 
preting the sentiments of the Brazilian na- 
tion. Pain and sorrow cover all of Brazil. 

“I turn my thoughts to God in moving 
prayer for the souls of those who died. And 
I hope that this sacrifice will unite even 
more the two American nations that live in 
these days moments of the purest joy and 
solidarity.” 

Robert Hartman, chief of the Washington 
bureau of the Los Angeles Times, accom- 
panied the Presidents to the hospital as 
representative of all newsmen traveling with 
the American Chief Executive. 

President Eisenhower, Mr. Hartman re- 
ported, stopped at the bedside of each of the 
three Americans, gave each a sympathetic 
pat and expressed wishes for their speedy 
recovery. All three survivors were in shock 
and under heavy sedation, but they obviously 
recognized the President. 

President Eisenhower remarked to the men 
that “this surely is a tragic thing” and added 
that he was confident the doctors and nurses 
“will take good care of you.” 

The Embassy said the Navy plane, similar 
to a DC-6, was scheduled to fly at 6,000 feet 
and was headed for a landing at Galeao 
Airport. 

The Real airliner was scheduled to fly at 
5,000 feet and was coming in from Vitoria, 
north of Rio de Janeiro, for a landing at 
Santos Dumon Airport. 

Rear Adm, John Quinn, chief of the 
U.S. Navy, mission to Brazil, appointed his 
deputy, Capt. John G. Hilton, to head a 
board to investigate the crash. 

Secretary of State Christian A. Herter, who 
remained here while President Eisenhower 
was in Sao Paulo, issued a statement saying: 

“Words cannot express my shock on hear- 
ing of the tragic accident. I can only ex- 
press my profound distress that such an 
accident should have taken place and my 
deepest sympathy to the families of those 
who unhappily lost their lives.” 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 26, 1960] 

Navy BAND HEARD ALL OvER WORLD—COLOR- 
FUL OUTFIT, WHICH CAN PLAY SYMPHONY 
on DANCE Music, SET Up IN 1924 


WASHINGTON, February 25.—Music lovers 
in many parts of the world have heard the 
famous Navy Band, some of whose members 
perished today in a plane collision over Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The colorful outfit has played in more 
than a thousand cities at home and abroad 
since it was organized in 1924. 

The band grew out of a unit of musicians 
stationed at the navy yard here prior to 
1924. Re as the outstanding of a 
number of small musical units of the Navy, 
the organization was designated as the offi- 
cial band by Congress. This enabled it to 
play in the inaugural ceremony for Calvin 
Coolidge on March 4, 1924. 

Navy ships had their small bands for al- 
most a hundred years before the official band 
was formed. The log of a frigate, written 
in 1825, refers to the signing of a musician, 
with a salary of $10 a month. 

One of the famous units was the Great 
Lakes Band, led by John Philip Sousa, who 
was commissioned in the Naval Reserve to 
lead it. 

Within the present Navy Band is a com- 
plete symphony orchestra, a section to pro- 
vide light opera music, and a dance band, 

The band is a traditional part of Wash- 
ington’s parades and inaugural ceremonies, 
and sections play at funerals for Navy men 
at Arlington National Cemetery. 

It has a library of more than 20,000 pieces. 
It operates its own school of music, to which 
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musically inclined men are eligible after 3 
months’ basic training. 

Lt. Comdr. Charles R. Brendler, present 
commander of the band, joined the Navy 
more than three decades ago, became chief 
musician for the old navy yard band and 
eventually advanced to leader of the official 
band. 

The present size of the band is 128 men. 
Of those, 93 were on the South American 
tour, but only a minority were aboard the 
plane that crashed. 

In remarks inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp Monday, Representative CHARLES O. 
Porter, Democrat, of Oregon, said that ef- 
forts had been under way since 1957 to get 
the band to Latin America but that a lack 
of funds had prevented a trip. 

Early this year, he said, the Navy author- 
ized the cruiser Macon to make a series of 
official state visits to certain coastal ports 
along the eastern shore of South America.” 
The Navy Band was a logical choice to go 
along, he added. 

Referring to plans for the band to play at 
the U.S. Embassy in Buenos Aires at a re- 
ception honoring the President, Mr. PORTER 
called this one of the most important as- 
signments in the band’s historic career. 

“The assignment was not prearranged, I 
am told,” he said. “It was a happy coinci- 
dence, a most opportune crossing of sched- 
ules for the President, the citizens of Ar- 
gentina, and the U.S. Navy Band members.” 


Rural Electrification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the significance of the rural electrifi- 
cation program to rural America, I call 
the attention of this body to the address 
of my colleague, the Honorable H. CARL 
ANDERSEN, of Minnesota, before the 18th 
annual meeting of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association in St. 
Louis on February 22 of this year. 

The address follows: 

THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF REA 
(Address of Hon. H. CARL ANDERSEN, of Min- 
nesota, before the 18th annual meeting of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 

Association, St. Louis, Mo., February 22, 

1960) 

Having served more or less as your banker 
for 17 of the 25 years REA has been in exist- 
ence, it is only natural that I would concern 
myself with the economics of your program. 
As a member of the Agriculture Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee since 1943, it has been 
my privilege to give my stamp of approval 
and my legislative support to 90 percent of 
the $314 billion advanced to REA borrowers 
in the last 25 years. In 1947-48 when I was 
acting chairman of the subcommittee we 
brought out and passed the largest REA loan 
authorization in history, a total of $800 mil- 
lion. Coming from a Minnesota farm direct 
to Congress was sufficient reason to become 
one of your active supporters. 

I cite these figures as a premise to a state- 
ment I want to make to you. In my con- 
sidered judgment, from a purely economic 
standpoint, I know of no categorical use of 
public funds during my 22 years in Congress 
that has been more beneficial and more 
worthwhile to our Nation and to our people 
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than our program of loans to REA coopera- 
tives. In the next few minutes I shall lay 
before you facts and figures to sustain that 
conclusion. 

It is unfortunately true that the REA pro- 
gram has been publicly maligned, abused, 
misrepresented, and distorted throughout the 
last quarter of a century and the attack 
grows in intensity by the day. To compound 
this felony of slander and defamation, some 
of the most pointed attacks have originated 
with people who know better. And if that 
were not enough, collateral beneficiaries of 
this very program have joined in the clamor. 

Let me illustrate. This is a very painful 
time of year for people who are faced with 
the burden of making up income tax returns 
and finding the money to pay what they owe. 
One of these tormented citizens sits down 
to compile his report and as he adds up his 
dividends from the private power company 
in which he owns stock he is reminded of the 
advertisements he has read condemning the 
so-called giveaways of REA and related pro- 
grams. He is convinced that elimination of 
such programs will boom his dividends, slash 
his income tax liability, and save us from so- 
cialism. He not only believes that, but he 
fires off a letter to his Congressman demand- 
ing action. Fortunately, however, Congress 
has not been swayed by his mistaken 
analysis. 

Now let us look fairly and squarely at the 
whole economic picture. In the last 10 years, 
REA cooperatives have bought more than 
half a billion dollars worth of electrical 
energy from power companies. Think of 
that—a $500 million market for the private 
power companies created by the REA pro- 
gram, and the figure is rising to the point 
where it will probably hit a $100 million a 
year in the near future. We haven't robbed 
them of a market—we've given them one. 

Our indignant complainant may also own 
some stock in General Electric, or Westing- 
house, or RCA, or any of the other numerous 
firms in the electrical appliance and elec- 
tronics business. Let us briefly review the 
economic worth of our REA program to these 
companies and corporations, Studies made 
early in 1957 on 10 REA-financed systems 
indicated that for each dollar of REA loan 
funds drawn down, farm consumers receiv- 
ing energy through these loans had invested 
in electrical equipment, appliances, and wir- 
ing an average of $4.04. These studies found 
that farmers served by REA cooperatives in- 
vested an average of $2,572 per farm in 
farmstead wiring, electrical home appliances, 
farm equipment and such. In other words, 
we have created a new market with private 
industry for appliances and equipment at 
the rate of $4 for every $1 loaned or a 
grand total of at least $14 billion. In addi- 
tion, there will be a replacement market of 
over $1 billion a year, and you can add to 
this the additional market for new develop- 
ments in the electrical and electronics flelds. 
As you can see, that indignant citizen cer- 
tainly has nothing to be indignant about. 

Before I came to Congress, you could prac- 
tically count the electrical appliance dealers 
in my district on the fingers of your two 
hands. Today, in those 19 rural counties, 
there are literally hundreds of small busi- 
nessmen handling partial or complete lines 
of such equipment. By the creation of this 
new market for manufactured goods we 
opened up small business opportunities all 
over the land. A good many ex-servicemen 
today have businesses as a result of what 
REA has done for rural America. 

The critics of our rural electrification pro- 
gram have failed completely in their frontal 
assaults. The combined efforts of your asso- 
ciation and your stalwart friends in the Con- 
gress have created a defense which has stood 
the test, but our critics are men of imagi- 
nation, and they have refined their attack. 
In recent years they have tried to close out 
the Government program and send you to 
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the private money market for your loans, 
and they have launched a tremendous cam- 
paign to raise the interest rates. 

As a word of warning, I urge that you not 
take lightly these proposals. Inflationary 
forces and a tightening money market have 
led to a rising spiral of interest rates over 
which our Government has little or no con- 
trol, and to those not intimately acquainted 
with the REA loan program the proposed 
changes are most appealing. This is one of 
the most serious threats to both the REA 
and RTA loan programs in many years, and 
we can do well to counsel upon it. 

You should know that my subcommittee 
has stood firm on this issue, and any com- 
pliment you pay us must be shared by our 
able chairman, Congressman JAMIE WHITTEN, 
of Mississippi, and the other members of the 
subcommittee. We have been united on this 
issue. In recent hearings we have repeatedly 
told witnesses from the Department of Agri- 
culture that we would not entertain any sub- 
stantive changes in the REA loan program. 
And we went one important step beyond 
that when we told the Department officially 
that none of the appropriated funds were to 
be used to even study the question. Al- 
though I cannot speak today for all of the 
Members of the subcommittee, I can speak 
for myself and I say flatly and unequivocally 
that I see no reason to change the REA loan 
program or the rate of interest on the loans. 

Two years ago, believe it or not, the pro- 
posal was actually made to my subcommit- 
tee that future REA loans be obtained from 
the private money market at a cost of at 
least 5 percent to the cooperatives. It was 
also proposed that these lenders be given a 
first mortgage on REA assets, and we pointed 
out to the gentlemen from the Department 
that this proposal would, in a period of de- 
pression, literally turn REA as we know it 
over to the private companies and their 
financiers. We shot this trial balloon down 
before it even got off the ground. 

Since I believe we have stopped for the 
time being this effort to destroy the REA 
loan program, I will not go into any de- 
tailed discussion of the proposal to send you 
into the private money market for your 
loans. However, I do want to set the record 
straight on the interest rate question. 

The 2 percent interest rate is not nearly 
so shocking when you bring to light the 
fact that the civil service retirement fund 
has about $9 billion invested in special Treas- 
ury issues at an average rate of 2.58 percent. 
The Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund—social security—has about $16 
billion invested in Treasury issues at an aver- 
age rate of about 2.56 percent. And until 
recently the U.S. Treasury was paying only 
3 percent on more than 85 billion of GI 
insurance trust funds. In comparison with 
the rate of interest paid on these Govern- 
ment retirement and trust funds, the REA 
rate is not very far out of line. 

But do not make the mistake of justify- 
ing the REA interest rate by comparison 
with other interest payments because that 
actually has nothing to do with it. We have 
a 2 percent interest rate on REA loans for 
several very practical reasons. In the first 
place, REA cooperatives are called upon to 
provide electrical energy in the less profitable 
areas—the skim milk areas. The more lucra- 
tive areas, rich with cream, have long been 
served by others and the cooperatives have 
had to go in where no one else was willing to 
go. This, alone, justifies the favorable in- 
terest rate in my opinion. 

Secondly, the financial structure of many 
cooperatives could not sustain a substantial 
increase in interest rates. If the REA pro- 
gram is to be a matter of public policy, then 
I maintain that public policy must also in- 
clude the provision of loans at a rate the 
cooperatives can afford to pay and stay in 
business. 
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Thirdly, we are bringing electrical energy 
to rural America in order to afford farm peo- 
ple an equitable share of our national prog- 
ress. As I see it, this is one of the few places 
where farm people in the United States have 
a chance to share equally with their more 
fortunate neighbors and it is the last farm 
program that should be put in jeopardy. 

Finally, I maintain that the U.S. Treasury 
has profited substantially from the REA loan 

As I said earlier, we have generated 
a market for electrical equipment in the 
amount of at least $14 billion. The Federal 
excise, income, corporate, and other taxes 
generated by this volume of business has 
repaid the U.S. Treasury several times over 
any discount we may have had through our 
2 percent interest rate loans to REA coop- 
eratives. 

Let me repeat what I said in the begin- 
ning. I consider our REA loan program one 
of the most beneficial from a purely economic 
viewpoint of any program devised by the 
Congress of the United States. Because I 
believe this I urge you to unite in support 
of your very able General Manager Clyde 
Ellis and the officers of your association in 
defense of the REA loan program as it 
exists today. Your friends in Congress will 
back you up. 

These are some of the basic economic facts 
of our REA program. But we are a people 
who place spiritual and moral values above 
the dollar sign, so let us look briefly at some 
of these aspects of this program which has 
been so richly endowed with the capacity to 
lighten the burdens and the lives of farm 
people. 

The great majority of farm and other rural 
residents have just recently moved into the 
‘wondrous electrical age. The upsurge in 
consumption of electrical energy bears wit- 
ness to this development. In the last 15 
years, the average kilowatt-hour consump- 
tion of farm consumers served by REA co- 
operatives has increased four times over— 
from 90 kilowatt-hours monthly in 1946 to 
350 kilowatt-hours in 1959. 

With the help of electrical equipment the 
workday of the farmer and the farm house- 
wife has been shortened and the burdens 
lightened. Electrical water systems have 
modernized farm homes. Refrigeration safe- 
guards food supplies and brings to market 
better quality products for nonfarm con- 
sumption. And the young people who rep- 
resent the future of American agriculture 
now find rural living equally attractive as a 
home in town. 

The introduction of electrical energy on 
American farms has probably done more 
than anything else to facilitate the produc- 
tion of high quality consumer goods and 
improve the efficiency of farm people. I can 
remember milking 8 to 12 cows by hand 
‘with the ald of a smoky lantern—and today 1 
man in an electrified dairy barn can handle 
5 to 6 times that number. Think what con- 
sumers would have to pay for their milk 
products if we didn’t have milking machines 
to cut the cost of production. In our early 
farming days it was our backs and hands 
that provided the means of moying tons of 
Silage, grain, hay, milk, and manure for our 
herds. Now we use our heads and a finger 
pushing a button on a switch does most of 
‘the job in a modern, electrified operation. 
Through electricity, farming is no longer 


If we as farmers could only be assured of 
an income commensurate with that of other 
segments of our population, our farm homes 
would be just as bright as electricity can 
make them. But if farm people must en- 
dure an income position at the bottom of 
the economic ladder in the United States, let 
us at least provide electricity so a farmer in 
my district can watch a television show and 
forget for the moment what the low-price 
programs of Ezra Taft Benson have done to 
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his pocketbook. I think that’s the least we 
can expect. 

When Clyde Ellis asked me to come down 
to St. Louis and meet with you, I had no 
doubt in my mind that you would substan- 
tially agree with what I had to say about 
the REA program. I hope you have agreed 
that you will continue to give us your full 
support in our efforts to protect your pro- 
gram in the Halls of Congress. 

I hope also that you recognize the vital 
importance of a sound agricultural economy 
to the fulfillment of your legitimate goals 
and ambitions. It is a remarkable tribute 
to your management ability that you have 
made the progress you have in the face of 
declining farm income, but I predict that 
your greatest era of growth and service lies 
ahead if we can bring economic parity to 
rural America. 

Farm people are eternal optimists. They 
have to be to face the hazards and uncer- 
tainties that accompany the tilling of the 
soil and the tending of livestock. Because 
we always believe that tomorrow will be bet- 
ter than yesterday, I entertain the hope that 
our basic problems will soon be resolved with 
the help of an understanding public. We 
believe in the justice of our cause, and we 
have confidence in the fairness of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Let us go forward in our march of progress 
with faith in the future of this great land. 
REA has shown the road to better living, and 
it has demonstrated to the world that under 
our system there is ample opportunity to 
share equally the benefits of our technology. 

It is now incumbent upon the Congress to 
face up to its responsibilities and assure to 
agriculture’s 15 million Americans their just 
share of our nationalincome. With the help 
of REA and with fair prices for that which 
we produce, our sons who till the soil will 
continue to be the backbone of this great 
country of ours. 

These 15 million farm people are able and 
willing to feed the teeming millions at home 
and abroad. All we ask is our fair share of 
America’s prosperity and the good life guar- 
anteed to all our people by our system of 
self-government. 

In the last quarter of a century, the dark- 
ness has left our farms. For the good of our 
people, the light must remain and the eco- 
nomic shadows must be dispersed, 
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Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der consent to extend my remarks, I 
present a news release and statement 
which our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable James RoosEVELT, made Feb- 
ruary 19, 1960, in which he announced 
that additional hearings will be held on 
the marketing of TBA items in the pe- 
troleum industry. Mr. ROOSEVELT is the 
chairman of Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
House Small Business Committee. His 
release, which includes his own state- 
ment, deserves the attention of the many 
Members who are concerned over the 
problems of small business, and is set 
forth as follows: 

tative James ROOSEVELT, Demo- 
crat, California, chairman of Subcommittee 


February 29 


No. 5 of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee, after conferring with the Honorable 
WRIGHT PaTMAN, chairman of the full com- 
mittee, announced today that additional 
hearings relating to the marketing of TBA 
items in the petroleum industry are being 
scheduled by the subcommittee. Repre- 
sentative ROOSEVELT stated: 

“The evidence documented at the Decem- 
ber 9-11, 1959, hearings and the subsequent 
investigations by the subcommittee, indi- 
cate that it is both proper and necessary 
that additional hearings be scheduled. This 
is true not only for the purpose of giving the 
major oll companies an opportunity, under 
oath, to rebut the charges of coercion and 
intimidation aimed at them in relation to 
their marketing practices involving TBA 
items, but to also give the subcommittee 
an opportunity to further develop specific 
instances of coercion and intimidation 
brought to light at the hearings along with 
instances of possible retaliation which have 
been brought to the attention of the sub- 
committee since the hearings. 

“Plans are now being made for these addi- 
tional hearings and an announcement as to 
the date and place of the hearings can be 
expected shortly. The length of the hear- 
ings and the date on which they will be 
scheduled will depend largely upon the num- 
ber of major oil companies who desire to pre- 
sent evidence at the hearings. To date there 
has been no great interest shown by the 
major oil companies in appearing before the 
subcommittee, but there are indications 
that some of them will desire to do so.” 

In making this announcement, Repre- 
sentative ROOSEVELT points out that the sub- 
committee has been investigating specific 
instances which were brought to the atten- 
tion of the subcommittee at the hearings on 
December 9-11, and subsequent thereto. 

Among these is the situation involving 
a service station in Texarkana, Tex., wherein 
it was alleged that a Cities Service Oil Co. 
supervisor showed the service station opera- 
tor a letter and told him he must give up 
his lease. The staff is investigating this 
matter and the subcommittee is now await- 
ing receipt of the letter in question from 
the Cities Service Oil Co. along with any 
other pertinent documents. It is expected 
that Cities Service Oil Co. may desire to ap- 
pear before the subcommittee at its im- 
pending hearings. 

Another matter investigated by the sub- 
committee involved testimony that a Shell 
Oil Co. salesman in the Detroit area had 
presented to a Shell service station operator 
a list of things that the operator must do 
or get out. This list was obtained by the 
subcommittee and it was ascertained that 
the station involved is a “C” station and 
the items referred to were in the main 
housekeeping items. It is obvious to the 
subcommittee, upon a study of the service 
station manager’s agreement involved in this 
matter, that the Shell Oil Co. considers their 
“C” station managers, who are on commis- 
sion, to be employees of the oil company 
and subject to the supervision of the oil 
company in all matters and that they can 
be discharged by Shell Oil Co. on 24 hours 
notice. Although Shell Oil Co., in their 
“c” station agreement with the managers, 
indicates that the managers may handle any 
brand of TBA merchandise they desire and 
by letter to the “C” station managers indi- 
cate that the manager is not obligated to 
purchase his TBA items from Shell or 
through Shell, the oil company goes further 
and states: “The extent to which we win 
enjoy your patronage must depend upon 
your voluntary acceptance of our products 
line and the service we are able to render.” 
It is expected that the Shell Oil Co. may 
desire to appear before the subcommittee 
at its impending h 

Further information has been obtained 
concerning the tape recording played at the 
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hearings on December 11, 1959, which clearly 
depicted the actions of a Sinclair salesman 
in insisting that the service station operator 
must remove competitive TBA items not 
sponsored by Sinclair from his shelves before 
Sinclair would renew his lease or negotiate 
a new lease. The subcommittee has obtained 
a duplicate original of the new lease now 
in effect between the operator and the Sin- 
clair Refining Co. which reveals that it was 
negotiated and signed at the time that the 
tape recording was taken on the 28th of 
August and that the lease is effective from 
August 1, 1959, indicating a 3-week period 
from the time Mr. Thompson's old lease was 
up and the time he was able to get a new 
lease from Sinclair. The Sinclair Oil Co. has 
also, subsequent to the hearings, requested 
a reproduction of the tape which was played 
at the hearings and this has been made 
available to them. It is expected that the 
Sinclair Oll Co. may desire to appear before 
the subcommittee at impending hearings. 

Testimony was received at the hearings 
relative to a new service station lease being 
put into effect by Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Western Operations, Inc., which is 
being studied closely by subcommittee staff. 
It was alleged at the hearings that this lease 
might be in violation of the Sherman Act, 
the Clayton Act, and the California Cart- 
wright Act. Since the December 9-11 hear- 
ings, the subcommittee has received some 
additional information concerning this new 
lease. It is expected that the Standard Oil 
Co. of California may desire to appear before 
the subcommittee at the impending hear- 
ings. 
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Representative Roosovert further an- 
nounces that immediately following the 
hearings he dispatched a letter to the Hon- 
orable Robert A, Bicks, Acting Assistant 
Attorney General, Antitrust Division, De- 
partment of Justice, requesting that the 
subcommittee be brought up to date on 
actions taken by the Justice Department in 
relation to the matters developed both at 
previous hearings and at the December 9-11 
hearings of Subcommittee No. 5. A reply 
was subsequently received from Mr. Bicks 
indicating that the Justice Department has 
initiated investigations and studies in sev- 
eral areas and situations, some of which 
were developed by the subcommittee hear- 
ings. Especially noted was the fact that an 
investigation of the pricing and distribution 
practices of the Esso Standard Oil Co. in the 
Virginia and West Virginia areas is being 
conducted by the Justice Department. 
There was much evidence presented at the 
December 9-11 hearings relating to Esso’s 
current activity in converting lessee and 
commission dealers to “Service Station 
Manager” commission contracts. It is ex- 
pected that the Esso Standard Oil Co. may 
desire to appear before Subcommittee No. 
5 at the impending hearings. 

It is also expected that other major oil 
companies would want to appear. The in- 
stances mentioned here are only a few of 
the many situations developed at the hear- 
ings involving major oil companies. Other 
situations are constantly being brought to 
the attention of the subcommittee. 

Representative Roosevetr also stated: 
“There are indications that the industry is 
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still haunted by the specter of retaliation. 
The witnesses who appeared at the hearings 
December 9-11 indicated that one of the 
biggest difficulties faced in getting the full 
story from the service station operators is 
the fear of retaliation by the major oil com- 
panies through their power to cancel leases 
or failure to renew them.” 

In discussing retaliation, Mr. ROOSEVELT 
pointed out that Mr. Leonard Weinstein, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., suggested at the hearings, 
and later by letter to the subcommittee, that 
it would be helpful if a letter from the sub- 
committee could be received to the effect 
that witnesses can and will be protected 
against retaliation. Such a letter was pre- 
pared and sent to an official of the Connec- 
ticut Automotive Wholesalers Association. 
Since that time the subcommittee has re- 
ceived affidavits from Mr. Weinstein setting 
out additional instances of alleged coercion. 

Mr. RoosEvetT also announced that the 
subcommittee has completed a full investi- 
gation of one instance involving a Shell Oil 
Co. “O” station manager who was involved 
in testimony developed at the December 
hearings. Shortly after the hearings this 
manager was given 24 hours termination no- 
tice and relieved of his duties. Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT stated: “As a result of the investigation, 
I am fully satisfied that retaliation was not 
involved and that, in this specific instance, 
the exercise by the oil company of its super- 
visory prerogatives was not precipitated by 
the testimony of any witness appearing 
before the subcommittee at the December 
hearings.” 
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(Legislative day of Monday, February 
15, 1960) 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Reor- 
ganized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to call for a quorum at this 
time because I understood that all of us 
were trying to be courteous to some of 
our colleagues who had speeches to make. 
I understand that our colleague the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. ENGLE] has a 
speech to make on the pending matter, 
and I ask leave that I may yield to him 
for that purpose without losing my place 
on the floor and without breaking the 
continuity of my remarks up to this time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I reserve 
the right to object. I think the time has 
come for us to face up to the fact that 
we have a filibuster on against civil 
rights. I serve notice now that I intend 
to apply the rules of the Senate in every 
way that I can to bring to an end that 
filibuster, and I do not intend to give 
unanimous consent except for the ask- 
ing of a question. 

Mr. President, the great issue before 
the Senate is whether or not we are to 
proceed to put human rights first 
through the passage of some civil rights 
legislation. The issue has been drawn. 
Therefore, so far as the senior Senator 


from Oregon is concerned, I intend to sit 
here and apply the rules of the Senate. 

IT object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The Senator from Florida 
is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ex- 
pect to speak at some length. I would 
not want the Recorp to show that we 
kept the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts waiting until 3 or 4 
o'clock in the morning to make his re- 
marks, so I ask unanimous consent that 
his remarks may be printed before my 
remarks but immediately after I was 
recognized, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, my 
first comment tonight would be to reit- 
erate the comment I made the other day, 
that I have never seen such confusion 
with reference to any issue coming be- 
fore the Senate in the brief time of 
nearly 14 years I have been a Member 
of this body. The confusion was exem- 
plified a few minutes ago when it became 
quite clear that cloture cannot be re- 
quested, and, if voted, relied upon with 
reference to the pending bill, with the 
hope of bringing up the Dirksen amend- 
ment. This is because the Dirksen 
amendment, which is a civil rights bill 
of seven parts, is not germane at all to 
the innocuous, innocent, excellent, and 
generous bill which was made the pend- 
ing business having to do with the 
granting by the Federal Government to 
a small but unfortunate school district 
in Missouri—which has lost its school, 
as I understand, by fire—permission to 


occupy some buildings at Fort Crowder. 
Mr. President, that is one additional evi- 
dence of the confusion which exists in 
reference to the issue or group of issues 
which now confront the Senate. 

The other day I stated, when I men- 
tioned this item of confusion, that 54 
different Senate bills on the subject of 
civil rights were pending at the time that 
this bill was taken up. In order to illus- 
trate my point that the confusion is 
becoming worse instead of better, the 
Senate document room has advised me 
this afternoon that the number of bills 
and amendments that have now been 
introduced in the Senate or, in the case 
of amendments, have been ordered to 
lie on the desk, totals nearly 100. 

Mr. President, no greater case was ever 
made of complete uncertainty as to what 
the final elements in any bill with which 
we may finally be confronted here will 
be than in this case. Nor has there ever 
been any instance in which there was 
such complete absence of agreement be- 
tween the leadership on both sides of the 
aisle as to what they wanted to be the 
contents of this bill when it comes up for 
final action by the Senate. 

Mr. President, even the Washington 
Post, generally a well-informed paper, 
and its eminent editorialist, generally a 
well-informed writer, are so confused as 
to the issues in this case that their lead 
editorial today spoke of the pending 
measure as being related only to the 
protection of voting rights. Senators 
who were here during the able and com- 
pletely effective remarks of the great 
senior Senator from Georgia earlier in 
the day know now how absolutely mis- 
taken was the editorialist this morning 
when he got his full share of the con- 
fusion which generally prevails on the 
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floor of the Senate and in the minds of 
most Senators. It is too bad that such a 
situation obtains as to a matter as diffi- 
cult in its nature and as deep in its 
meaning as a civil rights bill. But that 
is the situation with which we are con- 
fronted. 

Mr. President, may I say one thing 
which, while it is true, is said more in 
jest than seriously? I think that the 
people who have the greatest stake in 
the continuance of discussion on a 
rather unlimited basis at this time are 
the two leaders of the Senate, the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader. 
And I think that if Senators who are op- 
posed to this pending legislation should 
suddenly stop talking and sit down, the 
two leaders would be confronted with the 
gravest dilemma which they have ever 
had to solve, because neither of them ap- 
parently has the slightest idea of what 
he wants to have in the final form of this 
bill. Only today every one of us became 
aware of the frenzied negotiations going 
on in the cloakrooms, in the offices, in 
the reading room and on the floor, to see 
whether or not by some really strong ef- 
fort the House of Representatives could 
not be persuaded to pass a bill quickly 
so that at least we would have a single 
bill over here which we could consider 
when that bill comes over. 

Mr. President, confusion reigns in 
such supreme degree that I think those 
of us who from the beginning have been 
calling attention to the fact that the 
method of approach to this important 
subject is completely wrong have been 
justified over and over again in that 
comment. In all kindness, I think we 
will be justified a great deal more before 
we ever reach the time when we have 
for consideration a single, well-shaped 
bill. 

As a matter of practicality, does any- 
one think that the majority leader, with 
a majority of 65 to 35, will ever be sat- 
isfied with having a substitute offered by 
the minority leader become the impor- 
tant civil rights bill which would be 
taken up finally and be passed by the 
Senate and perhaps ultimately by the 
House? The Senator from Florida tries 
to be rather practical, and he thinks that 
there is no chance at all of that ever 
occurring. 

Mr. President, is there anyone who 
thinks that my good friends, the liberal 
Senators, so-called—though I could con- 
test with them at great length as to 
whether that term which they apply to 
themselves is correctly applied—who sit 
on this side of the aisle with me are ever 
going to be content to have the leader of 
the minority receive the lion’s share of 
the credit for enactment of a civil rights 
measure by this Congress? If anybody 
thinks so, all I can say is I do not agree 
with him for a moment. I see some of 
my friends—liberal friends who are 
really liberal—laughing. I know how 
they feel, because I have heard their dis- 
cussion on this subject. They certainly 
feel that they are entitled to the credit, 
or discredit—whatever it might be— 
whenever a bill is passed, rather than 
have the credit given on a silver platter 
to the other side of the aisle and to one 
who, I say with much respect, can hardly 
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be called a “flaming” liberal by any- 
body’s standard. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
for a question only. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, would the 
Senator from Florida be interested in this 
observation? Most of us on this side of 
the aisle stand patiently ready to bail out 
the Senator's party as soon as we can be 
given the opportunity to bail them out 
of their dilemma; and we will be glad to 
be of all the assistance possible. 

It is true that the Senator has spoken 
of confusion as to what 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
to be protected by the Chair. I am glad 
to yield for a question; but under the 
parliamentary situation I cannot, I say 
with regret, yield for a speech, no mat- 
ter how much I might enjoy it. 

Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, my inter- 
jection is on a rising note of inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida may yield for a 
question only. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to my distinguished and eloquent friend 
for a question only. 

Mr. SCOTT. And therefore my ques- 
tion, Mr. President, is that it has been 
suggested to me that perhaps the sim- 
plest form of a bill—and I ask the Sena- 
tor if he is prepared to go along with a 
very simple bill—might perhaps consist 
of three words: “Let them vote.” 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, if that 
is a question, I would like to answer it 
almost as briefly. When I go after a 
bail bondsman, it will not be my dis- 
tinguished friend from Pennsylvania, be- 
cause I do not think his ideas as to what 
would constitute a bill would be in ac- 
cord with my feelings in the matter. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for an observation? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I yield to the Senator 
from California, I think if my distin- 
guished friend from Oregon had been 
present earlier in the day he would real- 
ize we were trying to clear up two or 
three matters and that, so far as the 
Senator from Florida is concerned, the 
Senator from Florida is undergoing a 
little more punishment by yielding 
rather than otherwise, because he has 
the expectation of speaking at some 
length and had already started to speak, 
but was trying to be accommodating to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, who, 
like the Senator from Oregon, has a po- 
litical bee in his bonnet; and to the 
Senator from California, who has a trip 
in mind 

Mr. MORSE. I do not have any swell- 
ing from the stings. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senate 
was disposed, in the absence always of 
my distinguished friend, to grant those 
consent requests. 

I announced that I would do as re- 
quested without suggesting the absence 
of a quorum. I told various Senators they 
could go to sleep. I expect to suggest the 
absence of a quorum when I finish with 
my own remarks. 

Mr. MORSE. I will be present. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is a part of the 
procedure. But I did not want to im- 
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pose upon the Senate by having quorum 
calls between the speeches of our col- 
leagues, who asked very early in the eve- 
ning for the chance to make rather brief 
remarks. 

I hope my distinguished friend will 
make one exception, because the Senator 
from California got up out of bed to 
come to the Chamber tonight to make 
his speech. It is a speech on the issue. 
It is not any accommodation to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that such be done, 
because the Senator from Florida expects 
to continue and to complete his remarks 
after the Senator from California has 
concluded, if consent for that is given. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I will ob- 
ject to the Senator from Florida yielding 
to the Senator from California except 
for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
for a question only. 

Mr. ENGLE. Will the Senator from 
Florida make it very clear to the Senator 
from Oregon that I propose to make a 
speech on civil rights in opposition to 
the views expressed by the Senator from 
Florida, and that I have no part in any 
filibuster? 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the suggestion made by our 
distinguished friend from California I 
wish to pass on to my distinguished 
friend from Oregon the fact that, strange 
as it may sound, our distinguished friend 
from California is unable to see this issue 
in the entirely wise perspective which the 
Senator from Florida sees it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator expects 
to speak on the same side as that sup- 
ported—and again I am sorry that is the 
case—by my distinguished friend from 
Oregon. I remember the speaking abil- 
ity of my friend. We would be glad to 
have those 22 hours or more upon our 
side. We hope the Senator may speak 
with some freedom as the debate pro- 
ceeds. 

I will gladly yield to the Senator, if he 
wishes to speak, and to stay to listen to 
his remarks, because I always find his 
remarks engaging. 

I hope, because of the prior assurance 
given without the objection of any Sen- 
ator who was present, in view of the fact 
that we did call back the Senator from 
California from slumber to fill this ap- 
pointment, that the Senator will let 
mercy be his guide and let his rule apply 
after the Senator from California has 
completed his remarks on behalf of the 
enactment of civil rights legislation, 
which the Senator from Florida thinks 
is very, very unwise. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I yield first for a 
question, 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator please 
transmit to the Senator from California 
the fact that I would be delighted to 
hear the remarks of the Senator from 
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California after the Senator from Flor- 
ida has concluded, and others on his side 
of the issue who wish to speak, but 
preferably after we pass a cloture peti- 
tion. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me assure my 
friend from California that I think his 
hearing is unimpaired. Did the Senator 
understand the remarks of the Senator 
from Oregon? Were they clear and un- 
derstandable, so that he knows the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is disposed to be ada- 
mant this evening? 

Mr. ENGLE. I assure the Senator 
from Florida I heard the words of the 
Senator from Oregon, however grievous 
and hard they were. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a further inquiry and clarification? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. ENGLE. Will the Senator make 
it very clear in the Recorp that his 
willingness to yield to me, to make the 
speech for which he agreed to yield the 
time, was only because of his courtesy 
as a Member of the United States Senate 
and only in the tradition of the Senate, 
since I want to make it perfectly plain 
that in making the concession the Sen- 
ator from Florida did not agree with the 
views I propose to express. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think the Senators all understand that 
the Senator from California and the 
Senator from Florida, while we see most 
things alike, do not see this particular 
issue alike. I did agree, even before I 
was recognized, to recognize the Senator 
from California for brief remarks, al- 
ways, of course, upon the condition that 
the Senate would permit me to do so. 

The Senator from Oregon is, of course, 
within his rights. I hope that the Sen- 
ator will use the mercy of which he is so 
capable, and will allow the Senator from 
California, before he goes back to slum- 
ber, to get out of his system some remarks 
which I think will enable him to sleep 
much better, because I do not think 
those remarks, while nurtured within his 
bosom, are conducive to slumber. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question 


only. 

Mr. McGEE. My question is, Would 
it be possible to determine whether the 
Senator from California could present 
his views in the form of a question to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida is very jealous of his right to 
hold the floor. The Senator from Flor- 
ida would listen with restraint, and, he 
hopes, with kindness, but he was told 
by his friend 2 hours ago or more that 
the Senator would talk about 20 minutes. 
I doubt if the Senator could put all that 
within a question. 

Mr. McGEE. There is no question, 
then, about the views of the Senator 
from California on this issue? 

Mr. HOLLAND. None at all. The 
Senator from California made very clear 
to me, as did the Senator from Massa- 
8 what he proposed to speak 
abou 
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The Senator from Kansas, who prob- 
ably has given up and gone home and 
gone to bed, was also going to speak on 
the other side of the issue. After all, the 
Senator from Florida believes that every 
Senator is entitled to his views, even if it 
is erroneous, and he has listened to so 
many erroneous expressions on this sub- 
ject that he has become very used to it. 

The Senator from Florida expects 
some Senators, though he hopes not 
enough to pass the bill, to take that po- 
sition. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, may I 
project a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I can- 
not yield for a parliamentary inquiry un- 
less the Senate will grant me unanimous 
consent to yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. McGEE. May I ask the Senator 
from Florida another question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming for a question only. 

Mr. McGEE. Would the Senator 
from Florida be willing to ask the Sen- 
ator from California if he could ask a 
20-minute question on this issue? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida does not under- 
stand that he can do that, and yield for 
that purpose, without perhaps getting 
in trouble about retaining his right to 
the floor. The Senator from Florida will 
gladly yield for any additional question 
to his friend from California, but has not 
observed him asking that privilege at 
this time. 

The Senator from Florida is sorry 
about the developments, and finds no 
fault with anyone. I apologize for hav- 
ing called our friend from California 
back to the Chamber particularly at this 
unseemly hour. It is now 12:30. For 
a young man of the age and tempera- 
ment of the Senator from California, I 
think it is entirely unfortunate that he is 
required to stay up this late at night. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming for another question 
only. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, my ques- 
tion to the Senator from Florida is, Does 
the Senator have any view as to the 
solution to the question the Senator from 
California wishes to propound? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida did not have the opportunity to 
read in advance—though he would have 
enjoyed it, he is sure—the speech of the 
Senator from California. All the Sen- 
ator from Florida knows is that the Sen- 
ator from California made it very 
clear—he was frank, as always, and as 
all Senators should be—that he was go- 
ing to speak on the other side from that 
supported by the Senator from Florida. 
The Senator from Florida has not seen 
the proposed remarks, which apparently 
will have to wait, no matter how many 
gems of wisdom there are in them. We 
shall have to wait with bated breath, due 
to the hard heart of the Senator from 
Oregon on this particular occasion. We 
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shall have to remain in suspense for a 
while, before we can hear the remarks of 
the able Senator from California. 

Mr. MeGEE. Would the Senator from 
Florida be willing to send the Senator 
from California back to his slumber? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
for a question only. 

Mr. McGEE. This is a question, Mr. 
President. 

H Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr.McGEE. Would the Senator from 
Florida be willing to send the Senator 
from California back to the chamber 
where he was slumbering? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida does not know where the Sen- 
ator from California was slumbering, but 
he is perfectly willing, so far as he can 
do so, to say that he is sorry the Senator 
was disturbed. He hopes that his slum- 
ber will be sweet and peaceful, and he 
hopes the Senator will be back clear- 
eyed and flamboyant in the morning to 
make his speech, at such time as he can 
be recognized. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

2 HOLLAND. I yield for a question 
only. 

Mr. ENGLE. I propose a question to 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
as to whether or not he will be on the 
floor to aid and assist in presenting my 
views when I present them finally? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Plorida can hardly predict that unless he 
knows what hour his friend from Cali- 
fornia will be here. 

Mr. ENGLE. I have been here since 
9 o’clock, 

Mr. McGEE. I object to the Senator 
from California proceeding and will 
raise a point of order if he proceeds 
further. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

hei HOLLAND. I yield for a question 
only. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Is it not a fact that 
the generosity exemplified by the Sena- 
tor from Florida is not alone the chivalry 
of the South? It stems from the fact 
that from West Virginia comes a dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida. His 
lineage can be traced to the State of 
West Virginia; is that not a fact? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the distinguished 
Senator is trying to suggest that of me, 
that any of the milk of human kindness 
that the Senator from Florida has in 
his makeup comes from the mountains 
of West Virginia, the Senator from 
Florida will have to admit that his 
mother moved from West Virginia to 
Florida and we are proud of that fact. 

Mr. President, I am grateful for the 
courtesies of the Senate. As the RECORD 
will show, we have tried to extend all 
possible courtesies to other Members of 
the Senate, without restriction, because 
certainly Senate rules are the Senate 
rules. Every Senator has the right to 
avail himself of them. 

Mr. President, I began my remarks by 
calling attention to the great confusion 
in this issue, to the fact that the 54 bills 
which were pending when we began this 
unfortunate debate have now grown to 
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100 bills and amendments as stated to 
me by the Senate document room this 
afternoon. The editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post of today shows that even 
the learned editorialist has become so 
confused that he thought this bill had 
to do primarily with voting rights where- 
as, of course, that is not the case. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to my friend 
from Alabama for a question. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator realizes that 
these bills weigh approximately 5 pounds, 
does he not? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think that the Sen- 
ator is correct in his statement, because 
the Senator from Florida understood 


that day before yesterday the accumu- 


lated bills weighed 5 pounds and he is 
told by the document room that a great 
many others have accumulated since. I 
suspect that the weight has gone over 5 
pounds since that time. 

The Senator, of course, is correct, that 
48 hours ago there were only 5 pounds 
of bills adding to the confusion but that 
would be a very great understatement 
now. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator then 
state to the Senate that the bills on the 
question of so-called civil rights weigh a 
great deal more than 5 pounds? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator means 
weight by avoirdupois, he is, of course, 
correct. I think that the total weight 
in importance of these bills will be greatly 
exaggerated by giving them any such 
weight, because I think that most of 
them are very obvious cries for political 
support and that many of them have 
little semblance to the realities in the 
situation of the case. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida will yield for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator think 
that many of these bills and amendments 
are more or less political documents 
rather than legislative bills? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida certainly agrees with that anal- 
ysis by the Senator from Alabama, par- 
ticularly those very long sections of the 
bill that relate to the public school issue. 
They might have been taken directly out 
of political platforms. That is the polit- 
ical platform of someone else, not one 
started by the Senator from Alabama 
and myself. The Senator from Alabama 
is, of course, correct that many of the 
recitals in most of the bills are politically 
motivated. They are designed for po- 
litical support of minority groups and 
are an unfortunate visitation upon the 
time and effort of the Senate. In the 
short session we planned to conclude our 
labors on July 2. We have pressing on 
us all of the appropriation bills, because 
none have been passed, and numerous 
other measures of great importance are 
pending. The Senator from Alabama is 
correct in his suggestion that the Senate 
finds itself in a very difficult, unpleasant, 
and unfortunate situation by reason of 
the introduction of this great mess, this 
wheelbarrow full of bills that are mostly 
motivated by the desire to win some 
political support. 
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Mr. President, the Senator from Flor- 
ida in his brief opening remarks also 
called attention to the fact that the lead- 
ership of the Senate on both sides of 
the aisle is probably the most unhappy 
part of the membership of the Senate, 
because the leadership apparently does 
not have the faintest idea of what will 
be the final form of the bill in the Sen- 
ate. Frequent conferences have taken 
place today in various places and be- 
tween various persons and there has 
been much scurrying back and forth be- 
tween this Chamber and the House 
Chamber in an effort to get the House to 
expedite consideration of its bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question 
only. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that we are 
operating under a very unusual, very ab- 
normal, very irregular, very unprece- 
dented procedure in not having a bill be- 
fore us that has been acted on, carefully 
considered, weighed, thrashed out, and 
reported by a committee to the Senate? 

Mr. HOLLAND, The Senator is cor- 
rect; and the Senator from Florida in his 
introductory remarks called the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that only 
tonight there came to light a fact which 
more clearly showed the confusion than 
it was shown earlier. If a cloture is 
sought to be applied it will have to be 
applied to the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
because if it were sought to be applied in 
the first instance to the bill itself, then 
the amendmnet is not germane to the 
subject matter of the bill. So apparently 
we have the possibility of the prospect— 
insofar as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, it is an unfortunate pros- 
pect—of two cloture petitions lying 
ahead of us with probable further addi- 
tional burdens after the measure goes to 
the House and when it comes back here. 

Mr. President, under the existing con- 
ditions the Senator from Florida will not 
address himself in detail to the provisions 
of any bill because he does not have the 
faintest idea that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois, the minor- 
ity leader, will be the bill in final form. 
He thinks he knows the majority leader 
well enough to know that no such situa- 
tion as that will be allowed to exist be- 
cause the majority leader wants some 
* for what is done in the passage of 
a bill. 

He also thinks he knows that the 
larger number of this side of the aisle 
who call themselves liberal, whether 
mistakenly or not, have no intention of 
allowing the credit for the passage of a 
civil rights bill to rest on the other side 
of the aisle or on the brow of the minor- 
ity leader. 

So instead of trying to address him- 
self to the 100 measures or to any part 
of them, the Senator from Florida is go- 
ing to speak of some of the things which 
he thinks are basic to this whole discus- 
sion and which he thinks should be con- 
sidered by the Senate at this time. 

First he calls attention to the fact— 
and he believes it is a fact—that any 
measure in this field, full as it is of emo- 
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tion, tradition, and deep-rooted convic- 
tions—is sure to fail if it is based upon 
coercion or compulsion, or the effort to 
force the will of a part of this country 
upon a lesser part where reside some- 
thing over 50 million people, consisting 
of a majority of a little over three-quar- 
ters of white people and a minority of a 
little under one-quarter of Negro people. 

Mr. President, that great area of the 
country which is so vitally affected by 
this subject matter is larger than most 
of the nations of this earth. It is larger 
in population than most of the nations 
of this earth. It covers an immense 
area in which people are living together 
peaceably—not so peaceably as they were 
before the school decisions—but never- 
theless in relative peace, quiet and calm, 
extending from great cities of a million 
or thereabouts to small villages, and 
with hundreds of miles of countryside, 
rural areas, forests, bayous, and farms 
where the white and colored people have 
lived together in the main in great peace 
and with mutual understanding, which 
has not been greatly shaken even by all 
the commotions and by all the troubles 
that have been visited upon them by 
unwise agitators from outside the south- 
ern area. 

The Senator from Florida believes 
with all his heart that anything which 
approaches this subject with coercion, 
with compulsion, and with force will 
tend to worsen the situation and can 
never, never better it. Hecalls attention 
to the fact that since the court orders 
were entered in the school cases, the first 
in 1954, and one sometime thereafter, 
instead of a bettering of the situation, 
there has been a very great worsening 
of the situation in that part of the coun- 
try to which the Senator from Florida 
has alluded, the southern areas of the 
Nation. He calls attention to the fact 
that instead of having a peaceful area 
throughout the Southland, we have been 
shaken by a violence that had not been 
noted in years immediately prior there- 
to, and that even now there is a vio- 
lence manifesting itself in many parts 
of the Southland, which is regrettable, 
but which flows directly from the ten- 
sions that have been created by the 
school decrees and by the agitation 
which followed them in various fields, 
and by the pendency of this legislation 
here and other commotions and efforts in 
this field. 

Mr. President, the passage of any court 
order in this matter, the passage of any 
legislation in this matter, or the manifes- 
tation of violent or nonviolent mass ac- 
tion is not going to better the situation, 
but it is going to worsen it, and it is 
worsening it every day, with the present 
outbursts throughout the Southland 
continuing. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that the sitdown raids, so-called, 
which are going on are shown by the 
RecorD already in this debate to have 
been occasioned and fomented by an 
organization outside the Southland. 
They are being supported by organiza- 
tions outside the Southland which admit 
it. There is a continuation of agitation 
of people who are friendly and a people 
who have lived together in peace and 
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harmony in the main, which reflects no 
credit at all upon the agitators who are 
responsible for these unfortunate con- 
ditions. These incidents have spread and 
spread and have gone from city to city. 
The distinguished Senator from Georgia 
stated the other day that he had seen 
an article in the New York Times on 
Sunday, February 14, which was the 
very day before this discussion began 
in the Senate on February 15. The 
article dealt with the activities of the 
so-called Congress of Social Equality 
and the goals it had set for itself. The 
article in the New York Times clearly 
stated that the so-called Congress of 
Racial Equality had expanded its assist- 
ance and resort to demonstrations 
throughout the South. There is no 
question whatever that this group fos- 
tered, , and incited incidents 
that could lead to a great tragedy in 
some southern city. It is unfortunate 
that there was not present a feeling of 
responsibility in the minds of those who 
planned these events hundreds of miles 
from the place where they were to be 
staged, for the possible results which 
might have been occasioned. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Flor- 
ida calls attention to the fact that the 
events which are transpiring down there 
are causing great trouble and great con- 
cern to the moderates, both white and 
colored people, who have been trying to 
work out peaceful solutions for the prob- 
lems which exist in our Southland. 

Mr. President, in this morning’s edi- 
tion of the Washington Post there was an 
article which I think I should read at 
this time. The article makes it very 
clear that the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, which is a group of moderates trying 
to seek and establish solutions for our 
troublesome problems, states that they 
are deeply concerned because of the agi- 
tations which have been occurring in 
the Southland. I read an article entitled 
“Southern Moderates Fearful Sitdowns 
Endanger Negro Gains.” 

This article appears in this morning’s 
edition of the Washington Post under 
the dateline of Atlanta, February 28, and 
reads as follows: 

SOUTHERN MODERATES FEARFUL Srrpowns Ex- 
DANGER NEGRO GAINS 
(By Julius Duscha) 

ATLANTA, February 28.—The spread of the 
sitdown movement to the Deep South was 
viewed with apprehension today by southern 
moderates, 

Spokesmen for the moderate point of view 
on race relations fear that the sitdown 
demonstrations in Montgomery, Ala., last 
week may jeopardize the progress being made 
toward school desegregation. 

It also is feared that further demonstra- 
tions in the Deep South may lead to much 
more serious violence than the skirmishing 
between white and Negro youths that has 
erupted in some areas. 

Some Alabama segregationists are reported, 
on the other hand, to be eager for a show- 
down with Negro college students who are 
seeking to be served at lunch counters where 


only whites are now allowed to sit down and 
eat. 


Further demonstrations are expected today 
in Montgomery. There are reports, too, that 
a sitdown is being organized in Birmingham, 


Ala., which is a stronghold of segregationist 


sentiment. 
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Negro students in Atlanta have considered 
staging a sitdown, but so far have been dis- 
suaded from taking action by leaders of the 
Negro community who believe that a demon- 
stration here would be a severe setback to the 
efforts now under way to desegregate the At- 
lanta schools. 

Harold Fleming, executive director of the 
Southern Regional Council, noted today that 
the sitdown demonstrations have become 
much more than an economic matter now 
that they have been staged in the Deep 
South. 

Fleming and other southern moderates 
look upon the demonstrations as a protest 
against the slow progress being made in the 
desegregation of schools, in the expansion 
of employment opportunities for Negroes, 
and delay in the enactment of civil rights 
legislation, 

The moderates believe that a southern fili- 
buster in the Senate against legislation pro- 
tecting the right of Negroes to vote will only 
goad the student demonstrators into taking 
new action. 

Although the sitdown movement is only 
a month old, demonstrations have already 
been held in 23 cities in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Tennessee, Florida, 
and now Alabama. They began in Greens- 
boro, N.C.,on February 1. 

The movement has spread so quickly that 
none of the Negro organizations has even 
been able to coordinate the demonstrations, 
which have been directed against variety or 
dime stores operated by national chains. 

As the southern regional council noted in 
a report on the movement it made public 
Saturday, it has been spontaneous and con- 
tagious. 

Fleming said that the Negro students have 
resisted adult direction of the movement. 
This resistance is widely considered to be a 
manifestation of the impatience of southern 
youths with the slow progress in the adjudi- 
cation of civil rights questions. 

The failure of the demonstrators to break 
down the segregation barriers to service at 
variety store lunch counters has not, how- 
ever, deterred demonstrations. 

In none of the 23 cities where Negro stu- 
dents have sat down at variety store counters 
has the system of serving whites only been 
breached. 

But now, Fleming noted, a Negro school 
whose students have not participated in the 
movement would appear in the eyes of some 
of the demonstrators to be behind the times. 

Such southern cities as Knoxville, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, and Columbia and 
Charleston, S.C., are considered to be likely 
places for demonstrations. 

The Reverend Martin Luther King, the 
Negro minister who led the successful bus 
boycott in Montgomery 4 years ago, is looked 
upon as the spiritual American father of the 
sitdown demonstrations, which are traced 
further to the passive resistance philosophy 
of India’s Gandhi, 

Although the Reverend Mr. King has made 
speeches in North Carolina in support of the 
sitdown movement, neither he nor his 
Southern Christian Leadership Council has 
succeeded in taking over the leadership of 
the demonstrations. 

Some Negro leaders are talking about or- 
ganizing boycotts against the variety stores, 
and in Winston-Salem, N.C., 300 Negroes 
decided on Saturday to urge other members 
of their race not to patronize the stores where 
they are not allowed to sit down and eat. 

Boycotts are difficult to conduct, it is 
pointed out, and many of the Negroes need 
the stores as much as the stores need trade 
from the Negro community. 

Negro leaders are aware that even the 
highly publicized Montgomery bus boycott 

not break down on on the 
8 It was a U.S. Supreme Court decision 
which finally ended segregation on Mont- 
gomery buses. 
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Below that article, in the same news- 
paper, this morning’s edition of the 
Washington Post, appeared an Associated 
Press article under the dateline of Rich- 
mond, February 28, reading as follows: 
NEGROES Urncep To FILL Jams IN CAFE FIGHT 

RICHMOND, February 28—An NAACP 
leader said here today Negroes who object to 
segregated eating places should be willing, 
if necessary, to go to jail in such numbers 
that the jails will become havens of liberty. 

Oliver W. Hill, of Richmond, chief counsel 
for the Virginia chapter of NAACP, told a 
rally of 1,000 Negroes that they should picket 
all merchants who refuse to seat Negroes. 

“We should also picket the general as- 
sembly to let the world know Virginia is not 
the birthplace of democracy, but the bury- 
ing ground of democracy,” Hill declared. 

The NAACP lawyer was interrupted by ap- 
plause several times during his address be- 
fore the rally at Cedar Street Memorial Bap- 
tist Church. 

Sunday’s rally and several other meetings 
here in the last few days have followed a 
growing protest movement by Negroes 
against segregated eating facilities in Rich- 
mond. Thirty-four demonstrators were ar- 
rested last Monday at a downtown depart- 
ment store, Thalhimers, when they would 
not leave after they were refused service. 

Hill said Thalhimers is no worse than 
other merchants on the basic issue of segre- 
gation “but Thalhimers had the students 
arrested. The other merchants had sense 
enough not to do that.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, as to 
these outside agitators who are bringing 
on demonstrations and who admit they 
are supporting and helping them, the 
Senator from Florida has lived in the 
Southland all his life, a little over 67 
years. He has been through some 
rough times in the old days before the 
developments which have brought about 
so much progress in racial relations in 
the last two or three decades. He 
has seen race riots when he was 
a boy going to school just out- 
side of Atlanta. He knows something 
about what a race riot is. The Sena- 
tor from Florida, with all the vehe- 
mence he can muster, serves notice that 
the people who are promoting these sit- 
down occupancies of segregated white 
eating places are playing with fire, be- 
cause that is transgressing upon a pri- 
vate right. Certainly, until some court 
has said to the contrary, businessmen 
have always been recognized as having 
a private right to restrict their cus- 
tomers. Until some court says to the con- 
trary, they certainly should be supported 
in that right. 

Mr, President, while the police have 
been very patient, the firemen have also 
been patient. I noticed that the other 
day when a firehose was used in Chat- 
tanooga, the firemen played it upon the 
white youths before they did upon the 
Negro youths. I just want to remind 
everybody concerned that the people 
who are agitating and who are putting 
on these displays of force and violence— 
because that it what it is—are courting 
disaster, for when there is violence be- 
tween people of one race and the other 
on a mass basis, it is about the ugliest 
thing any person ever saw. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Flor- 


ida has never countenanced mob action. 


of any sort, by white mobs or colored 
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mobs or any other, and has always in- 
sisted that matters be handled before 
the courts. He wants to utter this word 
of warning, that there will be much 
greater trouble than any we have seen 
up to now if there is persistent operation 
in this field by the Negro students under 
the direction of the Congress of Racial 
Equality of New York City. 

Mr, HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fact that the 
Southern Regional Council, to which the 
Senator from Florida has referred, and 
which the Senator from Florida has said 
is composed of the biracial membership 
dealing with these problems, seeking to 
bring about a solution of these problems, 
not very long ago, before the present 
agitation started, made a report express- 
ing the council’s gratitude that such 
definite progress was being made in the 
solution of these problems? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator, of 
course, is correct. The motives which 
animate the Southern Regional Council 
are such that in the minds of most south- 
ern white people it is considered much 
too liberal in this field, as the Senator 
from Alabama well knows. 

When a group of that kind—biracial 
and moderate, to use the very least ex- 
pression—expresses such great concern 
and the feeling that the cause of ami- 
cable adjustment of the undoubted prob- 
lems that exist is being hurt instead of 
improved by these disorders, I think that 
expression comes from a group who cer- 
tainly ought to be listened to when speak- 
ing upon this matter. 

Mr. President, I noticed in the Wash- 
ington Star of Friday, February 26, an 
able editorial on this question. It is en- 
titled “Hurting Their Cause.” It reads 
as follows: 


HURTING THER Cause 


The spread of the sitdown demonstra- 
tions by southern Negroes in protest against 
segregated eating facilities reflects a resent- 
ment that is quite understandable. Never- 
theless, there is both a right and a wrong 
approach to the problem. And these demon- 
strators are taking the wrong approach. It 
is too bad that they will not listen to the 
Negro minister in Chattanooga who, shaken 
after witnessing a near race riot, said: “This 
is no way to settle our problems.” 

It is sometimes claimed that these demon- 
strators are merely demanding their consti- 
tutional rights. As far as we know, how- 
ever, no court has ever held, in the absence 
of some regulatory statute, that anyone, 
white or colored, has a legal right to demand 
service in a private establishment if the pri- 
vate owner does not wish to serve him. And 
if it is assumed that there is such a legal 
right, the proper way to test and enforce it 
is through court action. The wrong way is 
to resort to mass action, which may in itself 
be illegal, and which certainly will bring 
counter mass action in many areas of the 
1 Riots will never solve racial prob- 

ms. 

The timing of these demonstrations also 
is most unfortunate. In the past year sig- 
nificant progress—not great progress but still 
significant progress—has been made toward 
school desegregation, in compliance with the 
Supreme Court’s decree, in some Southern 
States. And of even greater importance, 
some white leaders in the South, knowing 
that their communities must comply with 
lawful desegregation requirements, have 
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been encouraged to come forward and 
openly oppose the demagogs who trade in 
racial fear and hatred, 

The effect of the sitdown demonstrations, 
especially if they should lead to serious vio- 
lence, will be to cut the ground from under 
these white southern moderates. They will 
be pushed back and overwhelmed by the 
ammunition which these misguided demon- 
strators are putting into the hands of the 
demogogic element. 

Legalisms aside, these are the essential 
reasons why we think the sitdown tactic 
is both wrong and potentially self-defeat- 
ing. If continued and encouraged, it al- 
most certainly will lead to serious violence, 
and violence, in the long run, will cripple 
rather than assist the cause of lawful and 
orderly desegregation. 


Mr. President, I noticed in the Wash- 
ington Star of February 27, an item 
which appears under the dateline of 
Richmond, February 26. It is entitled 
“Tough Laws Passed To Curb Race 
Clash.” It is an AP dispatch, and 
states: 

Tougher antitrespass laws aimed at curb- 
ing the recent outbreak of Negro sitdowns in 
white restaurants and other places of busi- 
ness went into effect in Virginia yesterday. 

Governor Almond signed three bills rushed 
through the legislature as Negroes continued 
picketing a large downtown department store, 
scene of a recent sitdown. Negro leaders 
said they intended to expand their picketing 
activities and had pledges of support from 
2,000 members of their race. 

The new laws were passed in an atmos- 
phere of extra security at the capitol, where 
uniformed State police augmented the nor- 
mal capitol police force in a watch for any 
Negro demonstration. 

Senator Fred Bateman, of Newport News, 
who handled the bills for the administra- 
tion, said the stricter laws weren't designed 
to imply that the State would seek to en- 
force segregation in the stores and eating 
places. Rather, he said, they would protect 
the rights of the private property owner to 
conduct his business as he might legally 
choose. He said the property owner could 
serve either or both races segregated or in- 
tegrated as he saw fit. 


Mr. President, I digress to ask: What 
is more American than for a store owner 
or for anyone else to limit his field of 
trade as he wishes? 

The article goes on to state: 

The new bills provide maximum penalties 
of a year in jail, $1,000 fine or both for tres- 
pass, encouraging others to trespass, or con- 
spiring with others to trespass after having 
been properly forbidden to do so, 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question 
only. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fundamental 
right under our American free private 
enterprise system for the owner or oper- 
ator of a business to do business with 
whomsoever he pleases? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It certainly is. I 
may say to my distinguished friend and 
colleague that the groups who not only 
seek to violate that right and to set it 
aside by force, but also do it in this in- 
flammatory field of race relations, are 
playing with fire. I commend the fact 
that good old Mother Virginia is dealing 
with the matter by law. 

I remind Senators that in the trouble- 
some field of lynching which used to per- 
plex us in the South, when our distin- 
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guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] was Governor 
of that great Commonwealth, he insisted 
that there should be an end tc lynching. 
He proposed, and the legislature passed, 
a very severe antilynching law. Under 
law that State has been able to avert 
any lynching from that time until now. 

I wish to say to the Senate that Vir- 
ginia is now making a noble effort to stop 
these sitdown demonstrations before they 
burst out into a flame that will engulf 
Virginia’s cities and towns, and other 
cities and towns throughout the Nation. 

I stated a while ago that, as a boy 
attending school in the neighborhood of 
Atlanta, Ga., I came to know something 
about what a terrible, horrendous thing 
a race riot can be. 

I call attention to the fact that we 
have had nothing like that in the South- 
land since that particular date, more 
than 40 years ago. I call attention to 
the fact that all of the later demonstra- 
tions of race violence on a mass basis 
have not been in our section of the coun- 
try, but have been outside our section 
of the country. 

I realize perfectly well that the good 
people who are in the vast majority in 
Detroit, Chicago, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, where race riots have occurred, 
objected more than anyone else to their 
occurrence, and would have done any- 
thing possible within their power to avoid 
them, as they have done everything in 
their power to prevent their recurrence, 
Of course, Iam not making any accusa- 
tion at all against those good people. 
However, I do call attention to the fact 
that when racial violence breaks out, as 
it has in these cities more lately than it 
has in cities in the South, the result is 
indeed terrible. It is even worse in these 
days when our form of government is on 
trial throughout the world and when we 
are faced with a direct challenge from 
totalitarian powers. Certainly it is 
tragic to have our country broken down 
by demonstrations of violence of this 
kind that can occur unless there is tem- 
perate and deliberate handling and good 
judgment in connection with passions 
which are threatening to get out of hand. 

I have mentioned Detroit. I men- 
tioned that city without intending any 
aspersions at all upon the fine people 
of that great metropolis, of which our 
Nation is so proud. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
terrible race riot there in 1943 got out 
of hand before anyone dreamed it would 
occur. It resulted in the death of 34 
people and in the serious wounding of 
more than 500 people, who had to be 
hospitalized. It resulted also in the de- 
struction of a vast amount of property. 
I call attention to the fact that when 
race riots break out everybody knows 
that more than 90 percent of the people 
are against that kind of thing happen- 
ing. 

However, this is such an emotional 
field, and contacts can strike a spark so 
quickly, that I think we should do every- 
thing in our power to prevent a recur- 
rence of anything like that. 

I call attention tonight to the fact that 
anything that promotes coercion or com- 
pulsion or anything that promotes vio- 
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lence, or anything that is done outside 
of law to control this situation is not 
the way to handle it. The solution must 
be based on negotiation and the tem- 
perate adjustment between sound peo- 
ple, who are the majority of both races, 
on mutual understanding, as well. 

Those adjustments have gone so far 
in my lifetime that I am distressed be- 
yond measure to see what is going on 
now, which appears to jeopardize the 
progress we have made and is threaten- 
ing to bring us back to the tragic vio- 
lence of earlier days. It ends in no good 
to anyone, but in destruction to a vast 
amount of property, destruction to the 
good names of many communities in our 
Nation, and destruction of the capacity 
to do our utmost in standing together 
to meet the challenge which we must 
meet as a great Nation. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the Senator from 
Florida agree with the words and sen- 
timents expressed by the late Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis, when he declared in one 
of his opinions: 

The makers of our Constitution undertook 
to secure conditions favorable to the pursuit 
of happiness. 


I ask the Senator if he does not well 
recall those words “pursuit of happiness” 
and the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness“? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly do. They 
are taken from the fundamental doctrine 
upon which our Nation is founded. I 
well remember their fortunate and happy 
use on the occasion mentioned by the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Florida recall the further words of the 
late Justice Brandeis, when he said: 

The makers of our Constitution undertook 
to secure conditions favorable to the pursuit 
of happiness. They recognized the signifi- 
cance of man’s spiritual nature, of his feel- 
ings, and of his intellect. They knew that 
only a part of the pain, pleasure, and satis- 
faction of life are to be found in material 
things. They sought to protect Americans 
in their beliefs, their thoughts, their emo- 
tions, and their sensations. They conferred, 
as against the government—the right to be 
let alone, the most comprehensive of rights 
and the right most valued by civilized men. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, of 
course I remember that great quotation, 
and I think we should look at it now and 
again consider the fact that it came from 
the man who, I believe, is still regarded 
as the greatest liberal, in the modern 
sense of the word, who has served in the 
U.S. Supreme Court, in my lifetime. 

Mr. President, it not merely the white 
leaders and some Negro leaders in this 
field of service that we are talking about, 
who are taking the positions that I have 
mentioned in an effort to bring people 
together. 

I note, in a newspaper from South 
Carolina, an editorial signed by the 
editor and publisher. This is a Negro 
paper, Mr. President. It is the Her- 
ald, published at Anderson, S.C., and 
I want to read into the Recorp this 
editorial by Davis Lee, publisher. I do 
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not know Davis. Lee, but I know that 
Davis Lee is a colored man, he is writing 
for colored men, and he is writing for a 
group who are his customers and whom 
he wants to hold. I was particularly in- 
terested in the sturdy way that he dealt 
with this question in appealing to his 
own people. 

Mr. President, I read this editorial be- 
cause I think it should be in the Recorp 
and in the minds of Members of the 
Senate: 

NEGROES—Srop, Look, AND LISTEN 
(By Davis Lee, publisher) 

A new wave of bitterness is sweeping over 
our Nation. A new technique, which is re- 
sponsible for this new wave of bitterness, has 
been introduced into the current integra- 
tion-segregation issue—the student sitdown 
strike. 

This student or youth movement, is not a 
spontaneous rebellion against established 
customs and practices. It is a well organized 
movement, and is far more reaching and 
forebodes more serious consequences than 
appear on the surface. 

This movement is not only designed to 
bring this integration-segregation issue to a 
head through dramatization and capitaliza- 
tion, but at the same time it offers a serious 
threat to the conservative, intelligent leader- 
ship of our race, and threatens to wipe out 
all Negro business for the mere privilege or 
right to eat in a white place. 

This youth movement was started after the 
May 17, 1954, decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court on school segregation. These pressure 
groups had not been able to arouse the 
masses of Negroes over integration, voting, 
and civil rights, despite the fact that they 
had won many legal victories. 

It was decided that the young Negroes are 
more militant, more bitter toward customs 
that separate the races, and that in order for 
them to obtain the wholehearted support of 
the Negro masses everywhere, a new leader- 
ship within the race would have to be estab- 
lished. 

The success of Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., in the Montgomery bus boycott, demon- 
strated that youth recognizes no fears, and 
that the masses of Negroes rally around an 
intelligent, courageous, dynamic personality, 
and especially if he has the courage to defy 
the white powers that be. 

Thus the youth movement idea was born, 
These pressure boys are looking for intelli- 
gent leadership material which will enable 
them to place new radical leaders in every 
pulpit, every school, every walk of life. Thus 
they have turned to the southern Negro col- 
leges for this new force, new leadership. 

Many college heads who do not agree with 
this new program are forced to go along with 
it and permit students to cut classes to be 
available to sit at store counters. If they 
rebel, they will be branded as traitors to the 
race, and threatened with the loss of their 
jobs. 

This new movement which threatens the 
economic future of the Negro in America, 
and is designed to change the course of his- 
tory, is made possible through the silencing 
of the conservative leaders of the race. 
Many fine leaders have refused to go along 
with this pressure movement, but have not 
spoken out against it, because they did not 
want to be branded or hurt. But their fail- 
ure to do either means that their leadership 
reign is doomed. They will eventually be 
discredited by these youngsters. 

It is apparent that A. & T. College at 
Greensboro was selected to kick off the stu- 
dent sitdown movement because 3 years ago 
the students there had the courage to boo 
Gov. Luther Hodges when he appeared there 
as guest speaker. Certainly, if they had 
courage enough to insult the Governor to 
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his face, they would have courage enough to 
sit at a counter in a white store and demand 
service. 

The sad part about this whole sitdown 
strike is the fact that in all of the cities 
where these demonstrators have put on their 
show, Negro businesses are suffering for lack 
of support. 

A white businessman spent some $200,000 
to build a beautiful motel at Greensboro 
near A. & T. College for Negroes. Because 
of insufficient Negro support, he was forced 
to close it and reopen it for whites. 

In Durham a beautiful Negro restaurant, 
on the main Negro street, was forced out of 
business because of lack of support. 

These agitators are not interested in Negro 
progress, the advancement of Negro business, 
they are interested in integration, and they 
are willing to sacrifice good race relations, 
and all of the progress we have made to ob- 
tain that objective. 

Sensible, responsible Negro leaders every- 
where should rise up now and take the ini- 
tiative in helping to protect the gains we 
have made; and protect our future from 
irresponsibles and radicals. 

We have irresponsibility and radicalism 
in both races, which simply means that if 
the responsible, thinking citizens of the two 
races do not come forward and take a stand 
for right and justice, we are going to have 
real trouble. 

Certainly the wholesale arrest of these 
demonstrating students is not the answer. 
This kind of rash action only tends to pour 
oil on the fire. The conservative fairminded 
citizens of both races in each community 
need to get together and have an under- 
standing so that both races might continue 
to work together for communiy betterment, 
and with mutual respect and trust for each 
other. 


Mr. President, we have seen from the 
quotations which I have read—quota- 
tions from the Associated Press—an edi- 
torial by a Negro publisher in his own 
paper, quotations from the press show- 
ing the action of the legislature in Vir- 
ginia, what is happening in this field. 
We have seen the statement made by 
both white leaders and Negro leaders 
that the conservatives and moderates 
were having to back out of the picture; 
that these occurrences were forcing the 
radicals or the extremists on both sides 
to come out and be leaders, and that the 
moderates or conservatives were finding 
no place at all for recognition or for 
leadership or an opportunity to assert 
their responsibilities. 

Mr. President, that is the saddest 
thing that could happen in this whole 
situation because there are good people, 
both black and white, throughout the 
Southland who have struggled for years 
to make the progress that has been made 
up to now, and, to my mind, it is a su- 
preme tragedy to see this rush, this 
violence, this anxiety that knows no pa- 
tience at all, knows nothing of the kindly 
effort that has gone on now for 2 or 3 
decades and which has brought so much 
result, but, instead, insists on taking all 
at once or, else, bringing on a clash 
of such importance that I cannot begin 
to tell how terribly I feel it will affect 
our whole Southland and, ultimately, 
our whole Nation. 

Mr. President, people who think the 
Negroes do not want some freedom of as- 
sociation themselves simply do not know 
the Negro. 

I wish to tell a story from my own ex- 
perience of an incident about which I 
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have told some Senators who are present 
in the Chamber before, but which is true 
and which typifies the thinking of hun- 
dreds of thousands of fine Negro citi- 
zens throughout our Southland. 

Mr. President, this incident occurred 
after debate on the so-called FEPC bill 
some years ago. I went home to the little 
town where I was born, where I still live, 
the small residential town of Bartow, 
Fla. I had been there only a few hours 
when I received a call from the Negro 
chamber of commerce stating that they 
had a committee. The three men on the 
committee were named. I had known 
all of the men since I was a boy, and they 
were all older than I. I was told they 
wanted to confer with me as soon as pos- 
sible. Of course I made an appointment 
to meet with them the next day. They 
came to my office. They were my 
friends. I had seen them build their 
homes and assume an independence 
which they could not have had when I 
was a boy. I had seen their children 
build homes nearby; and their grand- 
children call them blessed. They are 
good people. They are good people in 
any race. They are good people in any 
church. They are good people by any 
standard. They have big hearts, and 
they are fine people. They came to me 
and said, “Judge, we have been reading 
about this civil rights program and hear- 
ing about it. We are very much dis- 
turbed about it, and we want to talk to 
you about it.” 

To show my own limitations, I thought 
at once what they were going to do was 
to find fault with me because I had op- 
posed the adoption of an FEPC bill. I 
braced myself for it, expecting to be 
kindly, because I like these people. In- 
stead, they said to me, “Judge, is it true 
that one of the items in that program 
is to permit men in uniform, regardless 
of color, to go into any place of enter- 
tainment or amusement which may be 
open?” I said, “Yes; that is part of the 
program.” “Why, Judge,” they said, 
“don’t you know that would wreck us 
over in East Bartow?” I said, What do 
you mean?” They said, “You know who 
will come over in uniform.” They said, 
“It will not be folks like you.” I give 
myself that compliment. That is what 
they told me. They said, “It will be 
some kind of ‘white trash’ who always 
make trouble for our people. They will 
try to come in our jukes, they will try 
to come in our hotels, they will try to 
come in our restaurants, they will try to 
come in our bowling alleys, in our bil- 
liard rooms, and on our dance floors. 
Judge, there will be bad trouble. You 
know, when some of those young men 
come in to try to dance with our girls 
on the dance floor, especially if they 
have been drinking, there will be trouble, 
Judge. Our boys will resent it. Judge, 
you know who will have to pay the pen- 
alty for that, finally. It will be the old 
settled folks in Bartow who have lived 
here all of their lives, have made their 
homes here, and their children’s homes, 
and their grandchildren’s homes. We 
are getting along very well, and have 
gotten along well so far. We know we 
are the ones who will have to pay the 
5 for any violence which breaks 
out.” 
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That simply bowled me over. I con- 
fess I had thought of the opposite of 
that. I had thought of what I had seen 
two or three times in our State during 
the war, when a Negro soldier or a sailor 
who came from some part of the coun- 
try where it was perfectly all right for 
him to mix socially with the white peo- 
ple, went into a place of entertainment 
where soldiers or sailors were being en- 
tertained, and had to be, always kindly, 
told there was a place for him and di- 
rected him to it, but that he was not 
welcome to dance with our daughters and 
to dance with the daughters of the white 
families in Tallahassee or wherever the 
incident might occur. I had thought of 
the matter in that way, but I realized 
in the twinkling of an eye that these men 
were on much more solid ground than I 
and that there was much fear of the 
thing occurring which I have mentioned, 
which they pictured, than of the other 
thing happening by way of abuse of the 
social enterprises of the white people. 

Mr. President, I thought to myself, 
“Here is a real illustration of the fact 
that they believe in the right to asso- 
ciate with the people with whom they 
want to associate. Here is an illustra- 
tion of the fact that they want to have 
a society of their own. They want to 
have the right to develop under their own 
power, with their own means, with their 
own friends, in their own churches.” 

These men made it very clear to me 
that they viewed with great apprehen- 
sion the passage of any law along the 
lines of the one I have mentioned. 

Mr. President, only yesterday an oc- 
casion occurred which I thought I 
should bring to the attention of the 
Senate. I was returning from Miami. 
We landed for a few minutes at Jack- 
sonville. I picked up the morning news- 
paper and found in it an Associated 
Press dispatch telling about the criti- 
cism of a mixed game of softball by the 
NAACP of Florida. I wish to read it to 
the Senate. I think it will indicate that 
the thinking is very unsound and very 
unclear in this field. 

The headline of the article is “Mixed 
Game Criticism Hit by NAACP.” 

The article states: 

The Florida branch of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple today protested official expressions of 
displeasure which followed an interracial 
softball doubleheader at Punta Gorda last 
Sunday. 


Punta Gorda is a little town of some 
3,000 or 4,000 people, of both races. Per- 
haps the population is as much as 5,000 
or 6,000 now, because there has been a 
great deal of growth lately. 


The games between white and Negro 
teams were not interrupted by police, but 
Mayor Dave Deegan II of Punta Gorda said 
he was unhappy about it. 

“Freedom to associate and freedom of 
speech are constitutional guarantees that 
cannot be abridged or denied by any elected 
or appointed public official,” Robert Saun- 
ders, field secretary of the Florida NAACP, 
said in a telegram to Deegan. 

“You or other oficials who may have urged 
young American citizens of your community 
to follow outmoded tradition of racial segre- 
gation and discrimination overstepped your 
constitutional bounds.” 
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The games, which the Negroes won, were 
Played at a park in a white residential sec- 
tion. White team members said they had 
played the other team previously at a Ne- 
gro school playground. 


Mr. President, this is an illustration of 
how leaders who are fomenting the 
trouble think in terms of their right to 
associate with anybody who is willing to 
associate with them. It apparently has 
not occurred to them that other people 
may have the right to associate with or 
to refuse to associate with them and be 
completely within their rights. 

Mr. President, it is too bad that we 
have this kind of leadership by the 
NAACP, by the Congress of Racial 
Equality which I mentioned a while ago, 
and by various other groups who are 
making trouble in this field and bringing 
on the disturbances which occur. 

Mr. President, we see in this instance 
how those leaders take a very unsound 
position. They feel that freedom of 
association is a wonderful thing so long 
as, Mr. President, it is me and I want 
to associate with you; but it is a ter- 
rible thing, Mr. President, if you do not 
want to associate with me. Then free- 
dom of association is simply a terrible, 
terrible thing, 

Mr. President, could there be a more 
clear exemplification of unsound lead- 
ership, through which we are passing 
in this troublesome field of racial rela- 
tions, than that which comes from the 
mere reading of the Associated Press 
article from north Florida’s largest 
newspaper, the Times Union, at Jack- 
sonville, Fla.? 

Mr. President, the other day I listened 
with some astonishment to my good 
friend from New York [Mr, Javits] talk- 
ing about what he called race riots in 
the South, Mr. President, we have not 
had any race riots there. We have had 
troublesome disturbances which have 
followed the efforts of young colored 
people to force themselves on people 
who have as much right to select their 
associates as they have to select theirs, 

Association must be mutual, Mr. Presi- 
dent. An association is not based on one 
person’s decision to associate with some- 
body else, but it is based on a mutual 
decision of two people who want to asso- 
ciate each with the other. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] spoke of what he called the race 
riots in the South. Mr. President, we 
have not had them yet. I hope and pray 
we will not have them. 

If the bad leadership and troublesome 
advice and bad example which is being 
set by leaders, both white and colored, 
who come into our area from outside the 
South, continue, we are likely to have 
race riots. Mr. President, if we do, it 
will be on the scale of the one I men- 
tioned a while ago in Detroit. I know 
of no sound American who wants any 
such disgrace and disaster to occur. It 
will be on the scale of the one which 
occurred in New York City in 1947. 
There were fewer people killed than at 
Detroit, but, still, a very sizable number 
were killed. 

Let me give the exact figures, as re- 
ported by the Library of Congress, be- 
cause I want to be accurate. This hap- 
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pened August 1 and 2, 1943, in the city 
of New York. 

It is reported in the Negro Yearbook 
of 1947, page 245, that in a riot in Harlem 
five Negroes were killed. Hospitals 
treated 561 persons who were injured in 
the rioting and most of the injured were 
Negroes. 

The Senator from New York, I know, 
does not condone that kind of thing. I 
am sure he and the millions of other 
good people in that great metropolitan 
center, of which all of us are so proud 
because it is our greatest city, our most 
colorful city, and in many respects, a 
cultural center of our country, do not 
want this kind of thing to occur. A great 
many troublesome incidents have oc- 
curred in recent years which I shall not 
call attention to or bring into the Recorp 
because they are not representative of 
the thinking of the good people of that 
area. Those things do not happen, Mr. 
President, because there is no law or no 
effort or desire to enforce the law. They 
happen quickly like a match flaring in a 
powder magazine. The thing gets away 
before anybody can stop it. 

I do not want to see a repetition of 
the kind of race riots which I mentioned 
in Detroit and New York, and those 
which teok place a little later in Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 

Mr. President, in the Southland we 
have been remarkably free from that 
kind of demonstrations for years and 
years, and I want us to be able to con- 
tinue the amicable relationship between 
people who in the main are very fond of 
each other. 

There is not a white home in my town 
that has not frequently availed itself of 
the opportunity to have colored people, 
good colored people, come in there and 
be members of the household for some 
an or another in connection with 

e domestic running of the home. 

There is not a businessman down 
there who has not frequently turned to 
people of the colored race to take care 
of the important, vital things to him, 
and who has not frequently left under 
their care and responsibility matters of 
great importance. 

Mr. President, anyone who doubts the 
affection of the Negro people for the 
white people who have been kind to 
them and been close to them just does 
not know the fine qualities of the Negro 
race, I shall never forget, Mr. President, 
when my father passed away, the tears 
that flowed down the face of the old 
colored man who had taken care of our 
little grove when he came in and mum- 
bled his words of farewell to my father. 

Mr. President, I can duplicate such 
incidents over and over again. They 
have been in my home whenever there 
Was occasion to bring them there to ask 
for help of one sort or another. They 
have been to hundreds of other homes 
in that little town, and we have not 
hesitated to go to their homes when 
there was a task that we felt they could 
help us in or a mission which we felt 
they could help us perform. 

Mr. President, I have not hesitated all 
my life to go and speak at the com- 
mencements at the Negro high school in 
my town, I have not hesitated all my 
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life to favor better schools. I was chair- 
man of a little school board when we put 
up the first brick schoolhouse for colored 
people in town, a 14-room schoolhouse. 
Some of the oldtimers addressed rather 
caustic criticism to me, but it soon all 
passed away because those Negroes made 
a beautiful place and a community cen- 
ter for themselves out of that very first 
important public building. Since that 
time there have been other buildings, 
and swimming pools. Agricultural and 
mechanical equipment of various kinds 
has been placed there, as well as an 
athletic field and the like; but the orig- 
inal building has been the real spot 
around which the civic activities of the 
colored citizens of our town have cen- 
tered since that building was built, 

There is not a doubt in the world that 
they have reacted with great gratitude 
for having received that type of build- 
ing, giving greater attention to it, 
greater respect to the people who taught 
their children, because they hold the 
Negro schoolteachers—I am sorry to 
say—in much higher respect than we 
white people evidence many times to- 
ward our white schoolteachers. They 
are good people, they have a genius for 
things religious. They have a genius 
for music. They have a genius for good 
humor. They can smile and laugh when 
trouble presses heavily upon them, when 
most of us would not find it possible to 
smile and laugh. They have fine qual- 
ities. Many of them have gone a long 
way. So much progress has been made, 
Mr. President, that I do not like to see 
the school question rearing its head, 
which I see now, and which is going to 
run out of the picture the moderate, 
decent-minded people of both races who 
have worked together so long to create 
the fine situation, relatively, that exists 
now—and it is still good. It was better 
before the school decision came along 
in 1954. 

Mr. President, I am speaking delib- 
erately. I am not speaking in con- 
tempt of our Supreme Court. They, of 
course, thought they were doing the 
right thing, but I wish to say for the 
record that those decisions have 
brought confusion, they have brought 
trouble, they have brought a tremendous 
worsening of racial relations throughout 
the Southland; and I regret with all my 
heart that such a situation has been 
brought about by decisions of the high- 
est tribunal in this land which none of 
us have the right to upset and which 
apparently are going to remain the law 
of the land. 

Mr. President, I saw another thing 
this morning which I regretted to see 
as much as anything. I do not know 
how many Senators watch the Dave 
Garroway program in the morning. 
My wife and I have it for breakfast and 
we enjoy it, This morning there was an 
incident on it that we did not enjoy. 
It presented a meeting of leaders of the 
Ku Klux Klan meeting in Atlanta for 
the purpose of deciding how to rebuild 
the Klan and how to deal in the way 
that the Klan deals with the violence 
that is manifesting itself and with racial 
trouble. 

Mr. President, I want to say for the 
record that I have never belonged to 
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the Ku Klux Klan. I have never coun- 
tenanced it. It seems to me that to deal 
by way of violence with these problems, 
and under the protection of the hoods 
that were formerly worn, is not the 
decent American way to go at the solu- 
tion of problems. 

Mr. President, we were told that lead- 
ers from each of 17 Southern States 
were participating in that program. 
We were told that there were leaders 
from other States. I could not help but 
recall how only a few years ago the 
Klan had so rooted itself in Indiana that 
there were grave troubles there, and the 
Governor fell from the respect of his 
people because of incidents in connec- 
tion with the Klan. It is not too far 
back for even young men who are pres- 
ent tonight to remember it, because we 
were all ashamed of it, and we would be 
ashamed to have it happen in our own 
States. 

Mr. President, I am calling attention 
to these things not because it is agree- 
able to do so but to show that the water 
is coming over the falls, and before very 
long, in the very nature of things, 
gravity will begin to assert itself and the 
water will run faster. Ultimately it will 
roll over the falls with a terrific roar. 
This Nation will be shaken, and the 
peace, quietude, tranquillity, and friendli- 
ness which have prevailed in our South- 
land for many years is more likely to be 
shaken than anything else in all this 
Nation, So, of course, I am concerned, 
and I am vitally concerned about it. 

I wish the Record to show here that 
one Senator from the South—and there 
are many others who hold these senti- 
ments—looks with grave concern upon 
these things which are the fruit of un- 
wise efforts through coercion and com- 
pulsion by court decree, by passage of the 
legislation and by the staging of things 
that are violent even if they are said 
to be pacific. Those things are all going 
to bring trouble and more trouble, and 
I think it is the part of wisdom to do the 
things which discourage them instead 
of passing legislation which will amplify, 
enlarge, and accentuate the trend which 
has already begun and which, if it is 
allowed to continue, will bring disaster to 
many people, to their lives, their health, 
their property, and to racial relations, 
which will be set back for generations. 

I hope I am unduly alarmed, but I do 
not think I am. I have grown gray in 
this problem. I have fought for decent, 
friendly racial relations all my life. I 
intend to continue to do so, I view with 
some apprehension the trend which we 
see and the efforts of well-intentioned 
people who think they are right and 
think they know all about the problem. 
Certainly I do not question the motives 
of any Member of the Senate but those 
who think that by passing a strong, 
compulsory law they are solving the 
problem are wrong. These problems 
are in men’s minds and hearts, in 
their emotions and traditions, in their 
customs and habits. They are deeply 
rooted. They are deep convictions. 

When a man who has been through 
these things all his lifetime thinks of 
this problem, he thinks of it in terms of 
the welfare of his wife, his children, and 
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particularly his daughters, his grandchil- 
dren, and particularly his granddaugh- 
ters. With that kind of background and 
that kind of belief passing through one’s 
mind, Members of the Senate will not 
think for a moment that they are not 
deeply concerned about this problem 
which we face, and which is going to 
bring such grave disaster upon all of us. 

So much for the point of what is hap- 
pening and the fact that Negroes want 
freedom of association even though 
sometimes they do not interpret that 
term as deserving of mutuality. The 
fact that all these mass efforts fomented 
from the outside, are going on in the 
Southland, is bringing a struggle and is 
going to bring more trouble. 

Mr. President, I want to go on now 
rather briefly and talk about voting 
rights. I agree that citizens who are 
intelligent, and who have not been con- 
victed of any grave crime should be al- 
lowed to vote. I have stood for that 
philosophy at times and in places where 
it was a great deal more difficult to do 
so than it is in the U.S. Senate. I was 
one of those who voted for and sup- 
ported the repeal of the poll tax in our 
State as a qualification for voting in all 
elections. I have no apology to make 
for it. I thought it would bring cleaner 
conditions in our politics, and it has. 
I thought it would bring in a much 
greater number of white people to vote, 
and it has. I thought it would bring in 
a much greater number of colored peo- 
ple to vote, and it has. 

Mr. President, I did not hesitate to 
take that position when no one knew in 
our State whether that was going to be 
permanently popular or not. I thought 
it was the right thing to do. I say that 
because I want it distinctly understood 
that I believe that citizens of the United 
States should be allowed to vote, and the 
more of them who vote, the more democ- 
racy we are going to have. 

Mr. President, in my view the whole- 
some situation is for us to have a uni- 
versal suffrage subject only to age re- 
quirements, residence requirements, and 
lawful records requirements. In our 
State we have no educational test and no 
“grandfather clause” that makes eligi- 
ble some white people whose fathers or 
grandfathers were veterans. We have 
no special consideration for any class of 
people. Anybody in our State who wants 
to register can vote; I helped to accom- 
plish that objective. I think it has been 
fine and wholesome for our State. Iam 
trying to do the same thing here. Sen- 
ators do not have to be reminded that 
for 11 years I have tried to have Con- 
gress submit a proposed constitutional 
amendment on the subject of repealing 
the poll tax payment as a requirement 
for voting for Federal officials, which is 
as far as I think we should go on the 
Federal level. I am grateful to the Sen- 
ate for overwhelmingly submitting that 
amendment, so far as their act could 
submit it, a few weeks ago. I think its 
submission and adoption will bring about 
better conditions in the Southland and, 
for that matter, in some other places in 
our country because it bans some other 
types of limitation upon voting in addi- 
tion to the poll tax. 
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Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that that method of approach, 
which is progressive and which gives peo- 
ple the right to register and vote, is a 
far cry from an act which brings in the 
criminal law, which brings in the use 
of injunctions, which brings in force and 
coercion, tries to knock down long- 
established customs overnight, and ex- 
pects people who have not been used to 
voting to run up to their courthouse the 
next day to register and vote. 

It does not happen that way. It takes 
considerable time. We Americans must 
be a little bit patient on this subject and 
on many others. We are forgetting that 
things do not happen overnight. We are 
forgetting that we have to let old cus- 
toms and old views and old principles 
have a little time to disestablish them- 
selves in people’s minds before we get 
full results from an approach of that 
kind. 

Mr. President, on the matter of voting 
rights in Florida, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that almost from a standing 
start in 1937, when we eliminated the 
poll tax, and in further action in 1943, 
when we eliminated the white primary 
requirement and permitted Negroes to 
choose their party and to vote wherever 
they wished, we have come from almost 
no voting on the part of people of that 
race in 1937 to the time now when 
152,675 of our Negro citizens are regis- 
tered for voting according to the re- 
port of the secretary of state, who keeps 
the State voting records. He reported 
that fact to the Civil Rights Commission, 
and it is shown on page 3680 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of February 27. That 
information was placed in the RECORD 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits]. That is only 41.6 
percent of the total number of adults in 
our State. 

The number has grown from a few 
hundred, or, at the most, a few thousand 
in 1937. It is now accepted in 62 coun- 
ties of our State. There are only 5 coun- 
ties where there is any trouble, and they 
are only small counties, and there has 
not been violence. There have been no 
physical threats. There has not been 
any refusal to let people come in to reg- 
ister or vote after they have registered. 
Where they have not come in, it has 
been the result of the attitude, of the 
thinking, of the climate of one or more 
counties, four of which are very small 
counties, and the largest one of which 
is still one of our smaller counties. 

In 62 of the 67 counties there is not 
only no inhibition but, to the contrary, in 
many of those counties the county offi- 
cials and those who are running for 
county office are going out to get the 
Negro citizens to register, getting them 
to participate, speaking to them at sepa- 
rate rallies, and the like. 

I know this has been going on even 
longer in North Carolina because the 
grand Senator who was my seat mate 
for many years, the Senator from North 
Carolina, Senator Hoey, who is no longer 
with us told me that the city of 
Charlotte, N.C., in Mecklenburg County, 
where the Mecklenburg Declaration was 
signed, is one of the cities in our Nation 
where the Negroes have been voting 
since shortly after North Carolina 
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abolished the poll tax. They abolished 
it 10 or 15 years before we did. He told 
me that candidates, both local and 
State, had rallies for the Negro citizens 
of Charlotte. Mr. President, it is a well- 
known fact that in the city of Atlanta 
the Negro vote has been a determining 
factor in civic matters for some years. 
It is a well-known fact that a Negro has 
been a member of their school board. 
My recollection is that it is a 3-member 
school board, though it may be a 5-mem- 
ber board. That Negro has been a 
member for a good many years. Itisa 
well-known fact that for years the 
mayor of that city has had the support 
of the major part of the Negro popula- 
tion, and he has continued as the mayor 
of that, our largest southern city. I 
could continue with illustrations of the 
same kind. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fact also that 
there is a Federal statute making it a 
crime to deny a person the right to vote? 
Is that not true? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. It does make it a crime? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It does. 

Mr. HILL. So he has that protection. 

And is it not also the fact that a per- 
son who feels that he is unlawfully dis- 
qualified and denied the right to vote 
has an action in law for damages against 
the party that he feels has denied him 
his right? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct, of 
course. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not also true that the 
party who feels he has been unlawfully 
denied his voting rights has the right of 
injunctive process to enforce his rights? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct, 

Mr. HILL. And is it not also true that 
under the 1957 civil rights case he has, 
for his attorney, if he wants to use him, 
the chief law officer of the United States, 
the Attorney General of the United 
States? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. That 
action was taken, I thought mistakenly, 
by the Congress of the United States in 
1957. And I say “mistakenly,” Mr. Pres- 
ident, because I do not think that the 
application of compulsion will get us 
ahead in this kind of matter. I think 
Florida has adopted the wise approach, 
and I have seen this progressive course 
followed, under which a few counties, 
and then their neighboring counties, and 
then others, having seen that the matter 
worked out peacefully and well, have 
followed that course until 62 out of 67 
counties now see that white and colored 
people vote in accordance with the way 
they want to vote. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will yield for a 
question. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the At- 
torney General of the United States, tes- 
tifying before the Senate Committee on 
Rules a couple of weeks ago, again tes- 
tified that there had been only about six 
cases where he had been called upon or 
had seen fit or had been asked to act as 
counsel in a case involving a person who 
felt he had been unlawfully disqualified? 
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Mr. HOLLAND, The number is a 
very small one. As I recall, the number 
is four, but it could have been six, 

Mr. HILL, But certainly not over six. 
And is it not true also that, in addition 
to all the remedies provided under Fed- 
eral statutes, every State has a very def- 
inite and specific remedy under its stat- 
utes for persons who feel they have been 
denied the right of voting? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That certainly is 
true in my State and, I believe, in almost 
every other State. 

Mr. HILL. And is it not also true that 
they can seek relief under the State stat- 
utes and go into the Federal courts for 
relief under these State statutes? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. And, of course, 
they can go into the Federal court if 
an election of a Federal officer is in- 
volved in the particular election. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. So there are 
many remedies under the laws as they 
now exist, including this remedy of hav- 
ing the first law officer of the United 
States, the Attorney General of the 
United States, act as attorney for the 
party who alleges he has been denied the 
right to vote. Is that not correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is very true, 
indeed. 

I appreciate that fine contribution of 
the Senator from Alabama. And I 
think the fact that so few cases have 
been brought indicates how fair I have 
been in my statement regarding the 
availability of legal remedies, and that 
the handing down of court decrees does 
not solve these problems. It is the cli- 
mate and the spirit which prevails in the 
individual community which has solved 
these problems. 

Mr. President, when the Committee 
on Rules and Administration of the 
U.S. Senate was recently conducting 
hearings on certain bills, the printed 
copies of which we have on our desk, I 
was asked to invite the Governor and 
attorney general of my State to testify 
with reference to the voting referee pro- 
vision that is suggested, and other 
phases of this legislation. And there in- 
deed are very few of its provisions which 
have to do with the protection of voting 
rights, because, as the Sentaor from 
Georgia said so truthfully today, most 
of the pending Dirksen amendment has 
to do with other rights entirely. 

I shall not attempt to read at this late 
hour—and it is now nearly 2 o’clock— 
the full statement that was made by the 
able assistant attorney general of Flor- 
ida, Mr. Ralph E. Odum—a friend of 
mine since he was a boy—who came 
from the neighboring town of Lakeland, 
14 miles from my own hometown. Mr. 
Odum is an able and dedicated young 
attorney, and he came here to testify, 
not only for the Governor of Florida and 
for the attorney general of Florida, but 
also for the secretary of state of Flor- 
ida, whom I had not realized might be 
interested in this proceeding. Iam very 
glad he came. He is the custodian of 
all the election records and he heads up 
the election machinery. The State can- 
vassing board and other departments of 
that nature function in his office, 

Mr, President, Mr. Odum testified then 
before the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration for those three able 
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and dedicated statewide officers of my 
State, each one of whom is elected state- 
wide, the Governor being limited to one 
full term of 4 years and the secretary of 
state and the attorney general serving 
for 4 years but eligible for reelection to 
as many terms as the people want them 
to serve. And I think the people have 
shown by keeping Bob Gray in the office 
ever since he was a young man, what 
they think of him. The attorney gen- 
eral has been in office for several years 
and bids fair to stay there just as long 
as he wants to do so, because he also is 
an able and dedicated and courageous 
law enforcement officer. 

Without trying to read all of the state- 
ment of Mr. Odum, let me read some of 
the excerpts from it as printed in the 
hearing record of the Rules and Admin- 
istration Committee: 

Mr. Opum. The Honorable Sprssarp Hor 
LAND, U.S. Senator from Florida, by letter 
dated January 22, 1960, suggested to Gov. 
LeRoy Collins and Attorney General Richard 
Ervin, of Florida, that it would be appro- 
priate for a witness representing the State 
of Florida to appear before the committee 
and to offer testimony regarding Senate bills 
2719, 2684, 2783, and 2814 relating to the 
creation by law of Federal voting registrars. 

Subsequent to this letter, specifically, on 
January 26, the press reported that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's administration, through 
Attorney General William P. Rogers, would 
offer an alternative to the above-identified 
bills which would authorize the appoint- 
ment of referees by Federal district courts 
for the purpose of protecting the voting 
rights of Negroes and other minority groups. 

Pursuant to Senator Hotiann’s suggestion, 
Governor Collins and Attorney General Er- 
vin directed me to prepare a statement to be 
offered for your information and consider- 
ation. The statement has been reviewed 
and approved by Governor Collins, Attorney 
General Ervin, and Secretary of State R. A. 
Gray of Florida. Secretary of State Gray is 
our State official most directly concerned 
with the administration of election laws in 
Florida, 


Mr. President, I can say with some 
pride that each of these fine officials has 
been honored by officials of the same 
rank throughout the Nation. 

Governor Collins is the only man in 
the history of the Nation who has served 
as chairman of the National Governors 
Conference and as chairman of the 
Southern Governors Conference. Secre- 
tary Gray has been the head of the Con- 
ference of Secretaries of State of the Na- 
tion. Attorney General Ervin has been 
president of the Association of Attorneys 
General of the Nation. They have been 
approved not only by our own people 
time after time, but also by the officers 
of like rank in other parts of the Nation. 

That indicates something of the quali- 
ties of these three fine men. 

At the outset, it must be made clear that 
we are not here to advocate racial discrimi- 
nation in voting. 

On January 28, 1960, Governor Collins 
made the following public statement em- 
phasizing his “own personal feeling that 
there can be no excuse anywhere in the 
United States of America for refusing the 
privilege of voting in any election because 
of race or creed. I do not condone any ma- 
chinery or any attitude which has that as 
its purpose or effect. But I think it is the 
responsibility of the States to assure the free- 
dom of our citizens to vote.“ 
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Our State has acted and is continuing 
toact. I predict that it will not be many 
years before participation in voting by 
our Negro citizens in Florida will be just 
as high as in the case of our white citi- 
zens, if that is not already true in some 
of the counties in my State. 

We believe that this statement sums up 
briefly and accurately the deep-seated con- 
victions and attitudes of the overwhelming 
majority of the people of Florida. 

We also believe that the record of Florida 
voting in recent years verifies and substan- 
tiates this position. 

On January 29, 1960, Secretary of State 
R. A. Gray of Florida made the following 
statement: 


This is quoting Secretary of State 
Gray. Earlier I was quoting the Goy- 
ernor, 

“As the State official mainly concerned 
with the administration of election laws in 
this State, I do not know of any county or 
any supervisor of registration who has or 
would deny a Negro the right to register to 
vote.” 

On September 10, 1959, Governor Collins 
told a press conference that he had not re- 
ceived direct complaints or information to 
support a report by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission to the effect that in Gadsden County, 
Fla., Negroes are afraid to vote. 


That was the sense of the report of 
the Civil Rights Commission, which was 
placed in the Record by our friend the 
senior Senator from New York IMr. 
Javits]. It will be found in its latest 
form, in the supplemental report of the 
Civil Rights Commission as to Florida, 
on page 3673 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of February 27. Senators who read it 
will notice that the complaints received 
by the Civil Rights Commission related 
solely to one question. If Senators will 
read it they will find that in no instance 
did anyone complain about the fact that 
he had been denied the right to register 
or that his right to vote had been ques- 
tioned at the polls, but they all talked 
about fear and reprisals, which of course 
flowed out of the attitude and climate 
within that county. 

It is peculiar how things go by coun- 
ties. There is a great deal of human 
nature in this problem. I do not know 
what has happened in Gadsden County. 
It is to me one of the dearest counties 
in the State. The people in that county 
gave me, in my last election, the largest 
percentage of votes that I received in any 
county in Florida—81 percent. 

Mr. President, there is a climate in 
that county adverse to the general par- 
ticipation of Negroes in voting. There- 
fore they do not register and vote. 
Human nature will be present in this 
problem wherever we find it. It happens 
that the two counties on the east and 
west of Gadsden County have very large 
participation in voting by their Negro 
citizens. The county just east is Leon 
County, where the State capital, Tal- 
lahassee, is located. It is a sensitive 
county politically. In it, as the record 
shows, Negro citizens have registered 
heavily and have voted heavily. 

The county just west of Gadsden 
County is Jackson County, named for 
the illustrious Andrew Jackson. In that 
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county, as might be expected in a county 
named for Andrew Jackson, there is 
heavy participation by all citizens in 
voting, particularly, since we are talking 
about the participation of Negro citizens, 
by those citizens. 

Something happened in Gadsden 
County. It is a fine county. Good peo- 
ple live in Gadsden County, both white 
and colored. The situation in that 
county is reflected in the climate there, 
which is not favorable as yet toward 
general participation by the Negro citi- 
zens in voting. So they have not regis- 
tered and voted. 

I wish at this time to digress long 
enough to expand on this thought of 
human nature as having a great deal to 
do with this problem. Let us not forget 
that even though there is no threat, or 
even though there is no violence, or even 
any refusal by officials to allow Negroes to 
vote, if a Negro knows that the climate 
of opinion is strongly adverse to his 
registering and voting, realizing that the 
land belongs in large measure to the 
white people, that the banks belong to 
the white people, that the stores belong 
to the white people, that the county of- 
ficials are entirely white people, and 
that the people who employ the teachers 
in the public school—and of course our 
Negro schools have nothing but Negro 
teachers—are white, a Negro under such 
a situation many times tends to be ap- 
prehensive. I believe we can all under- 
stand that that is quite natural. 

Evidently the Negroes in that county, 
in that very small county which does not 
have as many voters as one of the pre- 
cincts in my hometown, the small town 
of Bartow, Fla., do feel that apprehen- 
sion. 

Mr. President, there is no accounting 
for human nature. There is no account- 
ing for what has developed in this very 
small county in our State. I call at- 
tention to the fact, however, that when 
a State goes from a standing start to 
41.6 percent of registrants in these rel- 
atively few years, and when that is far 
ahead of any other State, it indicates 
clearly the very warm and friendly feel- 
ing toward the participation of Negroes, 
and the welcome they have received as 
citizens in this matter, in expressing 
their right as citizens in the selection 
of officials and in passing on public 
questions. 

Let me be very clear that I do not 
claim we have made a perfect record by 
any means. I claim we have made great 
progress. I claim that if we try to im- 
pose the Federal rule here and say, “You 
must register them, you must let them 
vote, we will pass a law, and we will 
send in marshals and registrars to see 
that these people register and vote,” we 
will see a decline in voting, instead of 
an increase. 

We must let human nature do its work. 
Our people do not like compulsion and 
pressure from the Federal source. If we 
cut the underpinning from under our 
State officials and local officers and citi- 
zens who are trying to bring about bet- 
ter conditions, we will make them in the 
eyes of their fellow citizens, instead of 
people asserting what they believe to be 
right and defensible, minions of the 
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Federal Government and agents of peo- 
ple outside our State who are trying to 
tell us what to do. In this field, as well 
as in the field of law enforcement, we 
must not substitute coercion and compul- 
sion from the Federal source for good 
will and moral effort in which we are 
making such a tremendous effort in the 
voting participation field, which I have 
already mentioned, and which I will 
mention a little later in the law enforce- 
ment field as well. 

Lynching has ceased to exist in our 
State. We have not had one in the last 
11 or 12 years. The Tuskegee figures will 
speak on that. However, there is no 
crime—if I may digress to say so—in 
the United States which comes as near 
to being nonexistent as the crime of 
lynching. 

I wish I could say that other major 
crimes had ceased to exist to the same 
degree that lynching has. I wish I could 
say that the same general organized 
effort has prevailed in other fields as has 
prevailed throughout the Southland in 
the effort to relieve ourselves of that 
blot, it having prevailed not because 
somebody else is demanding it—because 
this effort began 20 or so years ago— 
but because Governors and attorneys 
general and sheriffs and other officials 
know that that is the decent thing and 
the right thing, and that if they do not 
take that position, their citizens will very 
soon displace them. 

They know it is the moral thing and 
the legal thing, and that it is their duty 
to act in pursuance of law. There is no 
major crime, I repeat, which has come 
as near to vanishing entirely from the 
record books as the crime of lynching, 
and I am happy that that is the case. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that while 
lynching has almost vanished, as the 
Senator says, there has been no such 
vanishing of lynching in the North? In 
other words, there have been gangland 
slayings of people by gangsters in the 
North. Only a short time ago we had 
the slaying in Chicago of a man named 
Touhy. That was a lynching. Not long 
before that there was a slaying in a 
barbershop in New York City. That was 
lynching. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, we have 
had too much of that in the North, 
South, and everywhere else. I think we 
are all distressed and depressed by the 
amount of that which has occurred 
among the young people. One can hard- 
ly pick up a New York paper that does 
not have a recital of acts of violence 
among the young people in New York. 
We regret it. I am sure nobody regrets 
it more deeply or is trying to get rid of 
it as hard as the good people of New 
York, much more than 90 percent of the 
good people of that city and State. 

It is regrettable that the criminal rec- 
ord is so bad in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. President, we should share some 
blame for that because we are the ones 
who supply the law for the District of 
Columbia; we supply the money for the 
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District of Columbia and its law-en- 
forcement officers. 

I do not like to throw too many stones 
without looking back to see if we have 
done the things we should do, but we 
can recognize that there is much too 
much violence in the District of Colum- 
bia, in the shadow of this Capitol. 

Mr. President, it has not been many 
months since an eminent lady, Mrs. 
Quarles, the widow of a great public 
servant, a native of my home county in 
Florida, lost her husband. Having 
moved to a very modest apartment in 
the building next to the one in which we 
live, which is supposed to be a rather 
secure, stately part of town, she was, 
as Senators know, assaulted by a Negro 
youth when she was standing on the 
sidewalk waiting for someone. I do not 
remember the exact facts. 

Mr. President, the situation has grown 
so bad here that our wives will not go 
out at night to walk with us. The women 
of the city are fearful of their lives, and 
of their pocketbooks, and of mistreat- 
ment in any number of ways, so fearful 
that they will not go out at night. 

We know, regrettably, that most of 
that crime record is made by Negro citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia. Should 
we, because of that, blame them all? I 
do not think we should. I think the 
great majority of the Negro citizens of 
the District of Columbia are fine people. 

I listen to two church programs early 
Sunday morning of Negro preachers, 
preaching here in the District of Colum- 
bia. All I can say is that I do not hear 
any such good music coming from any 
of the other churches, and I do not hear 
any more devoted and impassioned ser- 
mons coming from any other churches. 
I know there must be several hundred 
thousand fine people here who are Ne- 
groes, But, Mr. President, the fact re- 
mains the crime record of this District 
of Columbia, in the Nation’s capital, is 
largely made by Negro criminals, and no- 
body can deny it. All we can do is cope 
with it to the best of our ability. We 
will not cope with it by passing coercive 
legislation, trying to force into play new 
eee of the type we are talking about 

ere. 

Mr. COOPER. My inquiry is not 
wholly relevant to the Senator’s subject, 
but he was talking about violence and 
crime in the District of Columbia. I 
know the distinguished Senator is a 
member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Why is it the appropriate subcommit- 
tees on appropriations do not provide 
more for the police system here in the 
city of Washington? Why is it they do 
not provide more judges so that cases 
can be tried quickly? I know the Sen- 
ator has been a judge. I was once a 
judge. The Senator knows, as I do, 
that one of the greatest deterrents of 
crime is a quick trial of those who are 
charged with crime, as well as an ade- 
quate police system. 

As I say, this is not entirely relevant 
to the Senator’s subject, but so long as 
he was talking about it, I ask the Sen- 
ator why does the Committee on Appro- 
priations not do more to increase the 
police force and to increase the num- 
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ber of judges in the District of Colum- 
bia so that an approach could be made 
toward handling that situation here? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, that 
is a fair question and a question that 
troubles me. I am not a member of the 
subcommittee which handles District of 
Columbia appropriations, but I do re- 
member that in recent years we have 
stepped up very materially the number 
of police officers. I am in sympathy 
with stepping up that number more this 
time to carry out the request of the 
Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

I remember also that we enacted au- 
thorization legislation to increase the 
number of juvenile judges. It seems 
there is greater congestion in that field 
than any other, and for some reason it 
appears that the other body has had 
objections heretofore to following us in 
that action. I believe I am correct in 
that statement. 

I stated a few minutes ago, and I re- 
iterate now, the fact that we cannot 
divorce ourselves from some responsi- 
bility, and some very heavy responsibil- 
ity, in this field. I am glad the Senator 
from Kentucky has mentioned the mat- 
ter in which we do have responsibility 
and in which I feel we can discharge 
it more fully than we have in the recent 
past. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fact that the 
Committee on Appropriations, on Febru- 
ary 27, last Friday, reported the ap- 
propriations bill for the District of 
Columbia that very much increased the 
fund for the Police Department, for se- 
curing additional police officers for the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe that is cor- 
rect, I have to admit that on that day 
I was on the floor of the Senate and went 
down to answer a quorum call, and gave 
my proxy to the Senator from Arizona 
LMr. HAYDEN]. I am not sure just what 
action was taken. The Senator from 
Alabama should know what action was 
taken because he was there. 

I think we are due to increase the 
figure in that field. 

Mr. HILL. I must say that the Sen- 
ator was not present at the time the 
particular item was acted upon. 

Mr. McGEE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ob- 
jection is heard. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator realize 
that there were between 140 and 150 
additional police officers provided for 
under this appropriation bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I did not realize it, 
but I am delighted to hear it. I thank 
the Senator for his question which cer- 
tainly indicates—and I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is glad to hear 
that—the problem mentioned by the 
Senator from Kentucky is being met. 
I am not familiar with the exact num- 
ber of additional officers that the Com- 
missioners’ budget has requested. I 
hope we granted them their full request 
in that regard. 

Mr. President, I was reading the 
statement made for the Governor, the 
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attorney general, and the secretary of 
state of Florida, I will continue to read 
excerpts: 

On September 10, 1959, Governor Collins 
told a press conference that he had not re- 
ceived direct complaints or information to 
support a report by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission to the effect that in Gadsden County, 
Fla., Negroes are afraid to vote. 


The statement made by the Civil 
Rights Commission was that it was in- 
formed Negroes were afraid to vote. 

In this statement, Governor Collins made 
it clear— 


I ask Senators to listen. This is not 
something under the bed. This is not 
something in the Governor’s office, with 
the doors and windows closed. 

In this statement, Governor Collins made 
it clear that if there actually did exist in- 
stances of intimidation or other illegal in- 
terference with the right to vote, and such 
instances were reported to him, he would not 
hesitate to take corrective action. 

He said: 

“Specifically, the State government can 
call upon the people generally in those coun- 
ties to adopt a different attitude and to im- 
prove that situation, and as Governor I don’t 
hesitate to do that here and now. I hope 
that that can be accomplished there through 
their local processes“ 


He was talking about the five counties 

mentioned as having few, if any, regis- 
tered voters who were Negroes— 
“If, of course, there are specific acts that are 
brought to the attention of the local officials 
and if, that being done, there is not adequate 
redress provided at the local level, of course 
that will be another matter in which I, as 
Governor, will be very interested.” 


He meant that if local officers did not 
do their duty he proposed to see that they 
did so, because under our Constitution 
one of the first injunctions visited upon 
the Governor is that he shall see that 
the laws are faithfully enforced. 

To this date, no such complaints have 
been made to Governor Collins. 


“This date,” incidentally, was in Feb- 
ruary of this year, and the statement 
was made in September of 1959. I re- 
peat the quotation from the statement: 

To this date, no such complaints have 
been made to Governor 


I continue to quote: 

For your complete information on Florida’s 
voting registration records in 1959, we in- 
clude as an appendix to this statement a 
table showing the white and Negro registra- 
tion of each of Florida’s 67 counties. 


Mr. President, there is one little 
county in Florida, I note from the list, 
where 100 percent of the Negro adults 
are registered. That is the little county 
of Okeechobee, on the lake by the same 
name. 

Other counties have 90-odd percent 
registered. As I have already stated, the 
job is not perfectly done. Five counties 
have very little registration, and I be- 
lieve there are two with no registration. 
Those are all small counties. Four of 
them are exceedingly small. 

I continue to quote: 

We would like to respectfully call your 
attention to the fact that the problem of 
nonparticipation of Negro citizens in voting 
in Florida is rapidly taking care of itself 
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the efforts of our local people and 
officials. In 1947, Florida had 49,000 Negroes 
registered, 


The statement does not go as far back 
as I went in my remarks. I went back 
to 1937, at the time of the passage of 
the anti-poll-tax law. 


In 1947, Florida had 49,000 Negroes regis- 
tered. In 1952 we had 120,000; in 1956 we 
had 148,703; in 1958 we had 144,810; in 1959 
we had 152,675. 


This is the exact number stated by the 
Civil Rights Commission in its tabulated 
report, which was placed in the RECORD 
by our distinguished friend the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 


We think it is significant that between 
1947 and 1959 Negro registration increased 
in Florida from 49,000 to 152,675, and this 
increase did not result from outside pres- 
sures either in the form of court orders or 
Federal commissions. It resulted, we believe, 
from local internal changes in the cultural 
and economic standards and civic responsi- 
bility of Negroes, our rapid increase in ur- 
banization, and the voluntary acceptance of 
these changes on the part of their white 
neighbors. 


I invite attention to the last part of 
this statement of these three State 
officials: 

The voluntary acceptance of these changes 
on the part of their white neighbors. 


That is one of the reasons recited for 
the vast increase in registrations and in 
voting participation. 

Mr. President, that is the nub of the 
question. There is no doubt about it. 


We are fearful that if Congress should en- 
act the bills you are considering here, the 
practical result will be a regressive trend 
in Negro registration. The reason for this 
is obvious: The exertion of outside pressure 
and coercion by the Central Government in 
local matters is ed as a usurpation 
of authority which stimulates resentment 
rather than understanding, tolerance, and 
racial cooperation. 

Patient understanding and tolerance in 
seeking voluntary improvement may be a 
longer road than some might like, but we 
believe it to be the best and most effective 
road leading to ultimate dignity, mutual 
respect, and equal opportunity for all our 
people. 


Mr. President, that sentence is worthy 
of a Webster. I read it again: 


Patient understanding and tolerance in 
seeking voluntary improvement may be a 
longer road than some might like, but we 
believe it to be the best and most effective 
road leading to ultimate dignity, mutual 
respect, and equal opportunity for all our 
people. 

Mr. President, I pitch the thinking of 
our State upon that expression of our 
three leading State law-enforcement offi- 
cials. 

Attorney General Rogers expressed the 
same concern in testifying before your con- 
gressional committees last year on other 
phases of civil rights legislation when he 
said: 


This is a quotation of Attorney General 
Rogers: 
The image of the Federal Government try- 


ing to dominate the States could tend to 
harden resistance, 


Mr. President, how true that is. There 
is so much human nature in all of us that 


that is a simple truism in this field. 
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We think it self-evident that Attorney 
General Rogers’ fears in this regard are being 
vindicated. 


Mr. President, I shall read one more 
short paragraph from the statement. I 
hope all Senators will read it. It is a 
part of the official records of the Senate. 
It is the expression of our State, through 
the Governor, the Attorney General, and 
the Secretary of State, as to what we be- 
lieve in this field, as to what we are try- 
ing to do, to what our laws permit us to 
do and encourage us to do. 

I read this paragraph from the middle 
of page 331, for those who are follow- 
ing my remarks: 

A special report of the Southern Regional 
Council released November 2, 1958, includes 
the following statement: 


I digress to remind Senators it was 
the Southern Regional Council which 
issued the Associated Press news dis- 
patch I read into the Recor a while ago, 
stating that they were deeply concerned 
by the tactics of young Negroes who were 
trying to force themselves, against local 
custom and practice, into the eating 
places which were designed to feed only 
white people in many cities of our area. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fact that the 
Southern Regional Council is a biracial 
council? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is biracial, and it 
includes people regarded by some of the 
Senator’s friends, and mine, as being too 
liberal in this field. They are trying to 
do a job. As a matter of fact, two or 
three of the men on the council the last 
time I saw the membership list were 
members of the faculty of Emory Uni- 
versity at Atlanta, one of our great 
schools, of which the Senator from 
Florida has been a trustee for many 
years, a school of which he is very proud. 

I quote now the remaining part of the 
statement which I expect to quote: 

A special report of the Southern Regional 
Council released November 2, 1958, includes 
the following statement: 

“In certain areas it undoubtedly has be- 
come more difficult for Negroes to register, 
because of new voting restrictions and stric- 
ter applications of the old requirements. In 
some sections where political leaders have 
fanned racial prejudices, Negroes are even 
more hesitant about attempting to register 
than they were 2 years ago. But, in many 
parts of the South, lack of political con- 
sciousness remains the greatest barrier“ — 


If I may digress, Mr. President, it is 
apathy, a lack of political consciousness, 
a lack of desire to participate as citizens 
in voting 


“Leaders of both races long have contended 
that if all bars to Negro voting were removed 
tomorrow, there would not be a great rush to 
the polls. 

“This is not expected until Negroes have 
been able to raise their economic and educa- 
tional levels, their leadership has been 
broadened and they have reached a position 
where their political participation promises 
more tangible results. Neither the new civil 
rights legislation nor the Federal agencies 
created by it promise any quick or dramatic 
improvement in Negro suffrage” — 
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Mr. President, these are the words of 
the Southern Regional Council, the most 
liberal group we have in the South. It 
is a mixed racial group speaking when 
they say— 

“Even where registration boards are coop- 
erative, a gradual process of political educa- 
tion obviously will be required. 

“All this should not obscure the fact that 
the trend is upward and that the long-range 
prospect in the South is for a Negro regis- 
tration comparable to the white.” 


Mr, President, the statement concludes 
as to that part in which I think the Sen- 
ate would be interested—and I hope 
Senators will read it all—with this: 

Certainly no problem has arisen which 
could not be handled properly by State and 
local officials. The denial of this opportunity 
by the enactment of these four bills 


That is a reference to the bills before 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration— 
we believe would create problems where none 
exist and serve to fan fires of racial tension 
which we are doing our best to contain and 
ultimately extinguish. 

This much can be said for Attorney Gen- 
eral Rogers’ suggestion of an alternative pro- 
cedure whereby the Federal district courts 
would take jurisdiction of such complaints 
and act through referees appointed by the 
court; at least his suggestion is an effort to 
do legally the things the bills we have dis- 
cussed above would do illegally. 


Mr. President, I am willing to stand 
on the record of our State for a spirit of 
tolerance, sympathy, understanding, and 
compassion, represented by an expres- 
sion not only of the Governor, the attor- 
ney general, and the secretary of state, 
but as an expression of the great ma- 
jority of the people of our State—an ex- 
pression reflected in the laws of our State 
beginning back in 1937, when we struck 
out the poll-tax requirement for all vot- 
ing in our State and when we reduced 
the qualifications to such terms that 
there are no educational standards; any 
able-bodied citizen who is in good repute 
and has not committed a serious crime 
and who is of the proper age and resi- 
dence is entitled to register and then to 
vote. 

Mr. President, so much for the testi- 
mony of Mr. Odum, speaking for the 
three officials of our State whom I have 
mentioned. To continue with this dis- 
cussion of voting rights, I remind the 
Senators that the statements of the Civil 
Rights Commission, the statements of 
our Governor and other State officials 
and the very facts themselves make it 
quite clear that instances of fear, 
whether real or fancied, in a very few 
areas is all that keeps any Negro from 
registering in our State. The Governor 
said no complaint of any sort had ever 
been filed with him from September of 
last year to February of this year. The 
mere enactment of law will not conquer 
the fear which grows out of the climate 
of opinion in the area, which still holds 
to the old idea that for some reason or 
other the colored man should not vote. 

Mr. President, that spirit is not only 
being discouraged; it is disappearing in 
our State and will soon be a relic of the 
remote past, unless we are unwise enough 
to try to make progress by compulsion 
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and coercion in a field where that kind 
of approach not only does no good, but 
will turn back the wheels of the progress 
we have made up to now. 

Mr. President, I wish to talk on the 
school situation as it is approached in 
two of the sections of the so-called Dirk- 
sen substitute, which has caused so much 
concern and trouble in the Southland 
since the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in 1954 and a modifying 
decree that came some months later. It 
seems to me that every citizen must 
know that here is a field which always 
has been held to be peculiarly under local 
jurisdiction. Here is a field that by 
every standard is closer to the people, 
closer to the mothers, closer to the chil- 
dren, closer to the homes, and closer to 
the communities than any other field of 
activity. It is my opinion than any ef- 
fort on the part of Congress to go into 
this field, no matter how geod the objec- 
tives or the approach which is made, 
must be made in the face of the knowl- 
edge of the fact that some States will not 
integrate at all. In one county in Vir- 
ginia public schools have already been 
discontinued, which is a tragedy. In 
Georgia, where the courts are threaten- 
ing, already laws have been enacted 
under which the public schools will be 
discontinued. In several other States it 
has been indicated that exactly the same 
procedure will be followed. 

It seems to me that here is a field into 
which the Federal Government should 
not go. Iam particularly disturbed that, 
although this legislation has been adver- 
tised far and wide as voting rights legis- 
lation, the two most carefully spelled out 
far-reaching provisions relate to the 
schools. What are those provisions, Mr. 
President? 

The first one is the provision found in 
section 4 of the Dirksen substitute by 
which Congress is called upon to approve 
the legislative decision of the Supreme 
Court as the law of the land. 

I notice that it requires us to recognize 
that up to May 17, 1954, something else 
had been the law of the land. This pro- 
posed legislation is a queer thing. Let 
me read from section 4 of the Dirksen 
substitute: 

Sec. 4. (a) (1) The Congress recognizes 
that (A) prior to May 17, 1954, the Con- 
stitution of the United States had been in- 
terpreted as permitting public schools to be 
segregated on racial grounds provided such 
schools afforded equal educational oppor- 
tunities; (B) on May 17, 1954, the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled that under 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion segregated education is inherently un- 
equal; (C) the Constitution as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
is the supreme law of the land; (D) State 
and local governments and agencies which 
had relied upon the “separate but equal” 
doctrine are now obligated to take steps to- 
ward the elimination of segregation in their 
public schools; and (E) many of these gov- 
ernments and agencies are faced with serious 
financial and educational problems in mak- 
ing the necessary adjustments in their exist- 
ing school systems. 

(2) It is therefore the intent of Con- 
gress— 


And soforth. Mr. President, Congress 


has been asked to recognize that the 
Supreme Court, up to May 17, 1954, had 
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interpreted the Constitution as permit- 
ting public schools to be segregated on 
racial grounds provided such schools 
afforded equal educational opportunities, 
but it makes no finding that that was 
ever the law of the land. 

It does not indicate that it wants us 
to find that that is the law of the land. 
It does not want us to put the stamp of 
our approval upon what was the law of 
the land under that ruling, which is 
based on several decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court for a much longer period 
of time than since May 17, 1954, and 
which was more widely recognized over 
all of our country during that long pe- 
riod of time. i 

As the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Russett] said earlier in the day, that 
section offers a bribe to the people of 
the United States in the Southern States 
to effect desegregation in carrying out 
the most recent decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in this field by appropriat- 
ing as much money as might be needed 
to take care of our rearrangement of 
buildings because they have been lo- 
cated with a view to serving the separate 
groups. For instance, in my little town, 
the Negro schools are over in the Negro 
part of town, while the white schools 
are in the white part of town. In the 
city of Jacksonville, which has about 
90,000 Negroes, the schools are located so 
far from any white schools, that there 
would be no possibility ever of their be- 
ing used for anyone else but Negro chil- 
dren. 

The schools that serve the white chil- 
dren are equally far from the colored 
part of the town. Nevertheless, this de- 
cision, recognizing the fact that these 
buildings have been built to serve sepa- 
rate communities and separate colors of 
children, suggests that unlimited appro- 
priations should be made to help the 
States that are so affected in taking 
care of the costs of relocation of their 
schools. 

Mr. President, if there ever was a 
blatant effort to bribe the States into 
doing something which they cannot do 
without flouting public opinion within 
those States, and without bringing on 
much worse conditions than any we 
have had up to now—and we had bad 
conditions since that decision was 
handed down—that particular section of 
the proposed law would do it. I am not 
going to read it in detail. It gives the 
chief educational officer of the Federal 
Government plenary power to admin- 
ister it and to help those who will come 
in under the Federal plan, and refuses 
to help those who will not. 

Mr. President, if that is not an open 
attempt to buy compliance by the 
Southern States with the Supreme 
Court decision, I never saw such an 
effort. Apparently the people who 
drafted that legislation, people of good 
intent, do not realize that depth of feel- 
ing of our people with respect to this 
particular problem. 

I mentioned earlier in my remarks 
that this is something which reaches 
into the home. Here is something which 
affects the thinking and the conviction 
of every mother, particularly the 
mothers of girl children, and every 
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grandmother. Here is something which 
affects fathers and grandfathers just 
about as seriously. Here is something 
which, if it is allowed to be forced upon 
the people of the South, will bring all 
kinds of bitterness, all kinds of trouble, 
all kinds of violence. I am not counsel- 
ing any of those things. I think the 
Senators know me well enough to know 
that I do not countenance that kind of 
thing. I am advising the Senate, based 
upon a lifetime of living in peaceful re- 
lationship, except socially, with people 
of color, that I think that will be the 
result which will follow. 

If one were trying to upset the people 
who live in the South, he could not find 
a better way to do it than to try to force 
the integration of our schools. This 
goes much deeper than eating places. 
This goes much deeper than other prob- 
lems which are usually mentioned when 
we talk about civil rights. This is some- 
thing that reaches into every home in 
the South; it affects the future of every 
child in the South; and it is contrary to 
the custom, beliefs, and convictions of 
most of our people, both white and 
colored. 

Mr. President, I know what I am talk- 
ing about because a great many colored 
people have come to me and said they do 
not want this change. If I may be per- 
mitted to give another reference to my 
own experience as a member of the State 
senate, while serving on the education 
committee and the appropriations com- 
mittee it was customary procedure for 
me to be approached before every ses- 
sion by old Dr. Lee. As I remember, his 
initials were the same as Robert E. Lee. 
I believe that was his name. He was 
president of the Florida A, & M. School, 
which is now the Florida A. & M. Uni- 
versity. He came to me with his budget, 
which was always a modest one, and 
asked me to handle it for him in the ap- 
propriations committee. I was happy to 
do so, because I have always believed 
that one of the solutions of our problems 
of racial living was a better education 
for our colored citizens. I have no 
apology for that at all. I would do the 
same thing again. I think it is the right 
thing to do. But I call attention to the 
fact that I do know something about this 
problem. In talking with Dr. Lee I 
learned that one of his convictions in this 
field which he voiced to me many times, 
was his fear that there would be an in- 
tegration of the schools. He said, “Gov- 
ernor, I want you to understand that 
nothing could sound the death knell of 
the hope and ambitions of the colored 
teachers more quickly than to bring 
about integration of the schools.” 

He called my attention to the fact that 
there are about 200 college and university 
presidents who are Negroes throughout 
the Southland, and that there was not a 
Negro college president of any institution 
of learning outside the Southland. He 
pointed out that there were deans and 
professors in all the colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the Southland who 
were Negroes. They had qualified them- 
selves not only to teach, but to make a 
living. I say that because I have found 
that many Negro teachers regard them- 
selves as missionaries of a sort. They 
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are dedicated to their work. They serve 
their own people. They have a chance 
to bring greater opportunity, under- 
standing and benefits, together with 
more culture, to their people through 
teaching their children and through 
their access to the homes from which 
those children come than any other one 
group except the preachers, 

Dr. Lee made it clear to me that he 
understood in a State where white people 
were always in the majority, where the 
school boards and every board, from the 
State board of education, which the 
Governor heads, down through the coun- 
ty school boards, were composed of prac- 
tically all white people, the worst thing 
which could happen to Negro profes- 
sional educators was to have the integra- 
tion of schools. 

I did not think so much of that in those 
days. I remember those incidents well, 
but the question had not come up and I 
did not pay too much attention to it. 
After I came to the Senate there was 
pending at one time a proposed com- 
pact on southern regional education, and 
I began to look into that question more 
fully than I had before. I asked the 
Library of Congress reference staff to 
look into it, and we found the facts to be 
as follows. I will read from my state- 
ment during the debate on that par- 
ticular bill. It is found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 95, part 2, page 
1804, 

I should like to inject a figure at this point 
in connection with the opportunities in 
schooling under the segregated system of 
instruction which applies in Southern 
States and a few others, and under the non- 
segregated system which applies in the rest 
of the Nation. 


There is a very great contrast, as will 
be seen. 

Senators will remember that last year in 
one of the debates I introduced a report from 
the Library of Congress. I take the liberty of 
referring to it now simply to cite certain 
figures. 

That report showed that in the States 
where segregation in education applies much 
greater opportunity for recognition and ad- 
vancement is given to the Negro educator 
than is found in other States. Yesterday 
the Senator from North Carolina gave the fig- 
ures for the State of North Carolina. I give 
the overall figures again, simply by way of a 
comparative showing as to what is occurring 
in the segregated part of the Nation as com- 
pared with what is occurring elsewhere in 
this field, 

The report from the Library of Congress 
showed that 7 out of every 1,000 Negroes in 
the South, where segregation in education 
prevails, are professional people in education, 
either at the level of humble teachers, prin- 
cipals, professors in colleges, or presidents of 
colleges. That report showed that, compared 
with the figure of 7 out of every 1,000, only 1 
out of every 1,000 Negroes in the rest of the 
Nation had comparable opportunity and rec- 
ognition, or had become professional teach- 
ers. In other words, the opportunity was 7 
to 1 as between the system in the South, 
under which we are making such strides, and 
the system in the North, under which, appar- 
ently, there is nothing to appeal to the 
Negro who wants to qualify for a lifelong 
profession in the teaching of his fellows. The 
opportunity is 7 to 1. 

But the opportunity is better than that in 
favor of the segregated system, as was 
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brought out in the hearings before the Judi- 
ciary Committee. It was shown that there 
was not a single Negro president of a col- 
lege in the ee eee area of the Nation, 
as compared with nearly 200 in the southern 
section. In other words, there is opportu- 
nity for advancement in the South. There 
is opportunity for men who really have the 
ability to give to the job to enter the field of 
education in the South. They can make 
their way up the ladder and become college 
presidents, They are recognized as men and 
women of great ability and character. who 
have done much for their people, and are 
doing much for the Nation. 

The difference does not end there. There 
is another very material difference between 
our system and the system in the rest of 
the Nation, which operates wholly to the 
advantage and prestige of our system. Un- 
der the system of segregation in education a 

teacher is given the opportunity to 
work exclusively with the people of his own 
race for their advancement, for the increase 
of their standard of living, and for the im- 
provement of their standard of health. He 
is given the opportunity to do something for 
his people in a way which makes him or her 
a person of prestige, with recognition among 
the colored people of the community in 
which he or she may be serving. 

That situation does not prevail in many 
places in the rest of the Nation. The whole 
picture in the field of education is entirely 
in favor of the system which we have. We 
are willing to compare results in that field. 
We should be. 


Mr. President, I am still quoting from 
the talk I mentioned a while ago: 

There is another field in education which 
I wish to mention. I refer to the superior 
ability of the South, under its system of 
education, to meet probably the most crit- 
ical need for education which exists among 
the Negroes—and, incidentally, it is just 
about as critical a need among the white 
people—for the training of more doctors, 
dentists, and nurses. To quote very briefly 
from the figures produced in the hearings 
and the tables placed in the Recorp last 
year, let me cite one set of figures on this 
point, because I think that will be enough. 
They are the figures for last year. 


That would have been 1948. Mr. 
President, the figures have not changed, 
I am sorry to say; they still show these 
general figures. 

They represent the facts of last year, and 
not this year. I would not pretend that 
they have been brought up to date. 

Those facts and figures showed that all 
the medical schools in the country outside of 
the South, where segregation exists, had in 
training to become doctors only 86 Negro 
youths. I see the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] nodding 
approval. I believe he is the one who first 
introduced that fact into the Record during 
the debate last year. I assure him that I 
am not plagiarizing, but I thought that this 
point in the debate would be a proper place 
for the introduction of this set of facts. 


Then the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN}? made some remarks—very 
fine, to my recollection. Then I pro- 
ceeded—and I shall not read the state- 
ment from the paper—to state what I 
had found on checking in the North and 
the West. 

Mr. President, I do not question at all 
the sincerity of purpose, the motives, 
the willingness and desire existing in any 
other part of the country to help the 
colored people. I am sure the institu- 
tions of higher learning want to help 
them. Still, Mr. President, when I went 
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to Philadelphia, having had the Library 
of Congress first check the matter, I 


of the medical school of the great Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, located within 
the city of Philadelphia. I stated the 
number at Howard University here in 
Washington—my recollection now is that 
it was 17—and how many there were at 
Meharry Medical College at Nashville— 
about 21—from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, calling attention to the fact that. 
the Negro youth who wanted to serve 
their people and advance their own ca- 
pacities by becoming doctors, dentists 
and nurses simply had to go to the seg- 
regated school. 

Mr. President, I found that the Har- 
vard Medical School—another great 
one—had one Negro in the advanced 
classes in the medical school at that par- 
ticular time. I received, lastly, perhaps 
the most enlightening report during this 
whole research on the occasion that I 
have just been speaking about, in the 
form of a letter from the dean of the 
Medical School at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, at Los Angeles. That letter, 
which was placed in the record of the 
hearing at that time and of course is still 
there for all to see, stated that they 
earnestly desired to have Negro students 
in their medical school; that they had 
a great number of applicants; that they 
had given them fair examinations, and 
many of them could pass the examina- 
tions, they could pass the minimum 
standards; but they had so many appli- 
cants that they were forced to take those 
who were best qualified, of course, and 
they had not been able to place a single 
Negro student in their medical school. 
And the request to me, which was most 
unusual, because I had no influence at 
either Howard or Meharry which would 
have enabled me to grant their request— 
although I did forward the letter, or a 
copy of it, on to each institution—was 
that I use my good offices to try to get 
those two schools to allow some of their 
best equipped young Negro people to en- 
ter the Medical and Dental Schools at 
the University of California. 

Mr. President, I am not reflecting 
upon either the character or ability of 
the colored youngsters trying to get into 
these schools. I am only reminding 
Senators that they had to compete with 
boys and girls of the white race who 
had had their premedieal and pre- 
dental training at the best schools in the 
South and East. and North and West. 
Most of them could not get in. 

As trustee of Emory, I remember one 
year when the number of applicants 
was 14 for every 1 that could be admitted 
to the medical school at that great 
institution. I remember that at the 
dental school at Emory the proportion 
was even higher. It is the only dental 
school in the States of Georgia and 
Florida. I cannot remember now how 
many applicants there were for each one 
we could admit; but the number was 
greater than the number I have given 
for the medical school. 

Against that kind of competition for 
admission in the schools, the Negro 
youngsters were simply not able to make 
the grade. As I say, there was one at 
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Harvard and there was one at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. We found 
more at some institution in Ohio than 
at any other. I do not remember that 
number now. But there were 86, all 
told, in all of the institutions of higher 
learning, studying for medical and den- 
tal degrees, in the North and the East 
and the West. So 80 to 90 percent of 
the Negro doctors and dentists, as I re- 
call it, were graduates of Howard and 
Meharry. 

I am quoting these figures from mem- 
ory. I hope Senators will look up the 
record. But the facts which I am call- 
ing to their attention indicate that the 
continued existence of segregated 
schools affords the only opportunity for 
training which may be received by am- 
bitious Negro youngsters. And it is a 
high ambition, with most of them going 
back to administer to their own people. 

What I want to say to Senators is that 
this high ambition will not succeed to 
the degree it does now, if the schools 
that offer medical and dental training 
are integrated. 

Mr. President, there are many other 
things in the field of education which I 
would like to call to the attention of 
Senators. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question at this 
point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I gladly yield for 
questions only. 

Mr. McGEE. I wonder if the Senator 
intends to ask for a quorum at the con- 
clusion of his remarks. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Ido. 

Mr. McGEE. My only reason for ask- 
ing is that I was going to seek some re- 
lief for him, and I was wondering if the 
Senator can suggest to us how much 
longer he will be speaking. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think perhaps 20 or 30 minutes, unless 
there is some occasion not to do so. I 
started with the idea of concluding my 
ene ee ¼ 

230. 

I also started with the thought of not 
having any quorum call following the 
speech of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] who made his talk, 
and that of the Senator from California, 
who, I understood, was going to make a 
talk, and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL], who I understood was going 
to make a talk. I intended to confine 
my calling of a quorum to one call as 
of the time that I concluded my speech. 
I shall certainly ask for a quorum to be 
called at that time. 

Mr. McGEE. That was the only pur- 
pose for my question. Since the Sen- 
ator has been so considerate of our col- 
leagues who-are slumbering through this 
critical part of the night, I wondered 
what my chances would be if I were to 
slumber until breakfast time, were I to 
leave the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will say to my 
friend from Wyoming that I have tried to 
be tolerant, in that I have not insisted 
upon his colleagues and my colleagues 
being brought here on the floor of the 
Senate. I would certainly insist, how- 
ever, on their hearing my successor, be- 
cause I believe he is entitled to kinder 
treatment than the attendance of not 
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only the fine Senators who are here now Senator from Wyoming has been sitting Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to my leader, 
but also of more Senators than are here here for the same small defensive rea- the Senator from Alabama. 


now. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, I should like 
to say for the record that I am dis- 
tressed to note that there are not more 
Senators who are interested in hearing 
me, and that the appeal of the cots has 
been so great that their presence in the 
Chamber has been prevented. I see on 
the floor only the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee], and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], as well as the Presiding Officer, 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

I say this only by way of explaining 
why I feel there should be a quorum 
call, because while I am used to talking 
to empty seats on occasion, my successor 
may not be, and he might well feel 
slighted, which I do not. I want to give 
him an opportunity to speak to a full 
Chamber. Therefore I will suggest the 
absence of a quorum when I shall have 
concluded my talk. 

I now yield to my distinguished friend 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Would the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Florida 
ask the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming if he trusts a Republican 
enough to allow himself to leave the 
floor for a few moments, as I am sure 
he can take care of the floor if he de- 
sires to do that? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will ask the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. I might even ask 
him if he trusts his friends from the 
South that much. Although I cannot 
speak for the Senator from Alabama, I 
am sure he will agree that we will not 
take advantage of each other at this 
time in the morning. If the Senator 
wishes to leave the Chamber to slumber, 
I can assure him that no one will seek 
to take advantage of him, and that a 
quorum call will be had when I con- 
clude my remarks, which will not be very 
long from now. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question 
only. 

Mr. McGEE. Does the Senator from 
Florida realize that the Senator from 


Wyoming would prefer not to have the 


sequence of the expository remarks of 
the Senator from Florida interrupted, 
because if he were to slumber at this 
time, he would have his slumbering in- 
terrupted very soon; therefore, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming would prefer to 
stay it out. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate those 
remarks. They are the most encourag- 
ing and complimentary words the Sen- 
ator from Florida has had in the last 
4 hours. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Big HOLLAND. I yield for a question 
only. 

Mr. McGEE. Is the Senator aware 
also of the fact that at least the junior 


sons that perhaps my distinguished Re- 

publican colleague has been too, because 

of the many references to some ques- 

2 leadership on both sides of the 
e. 

We are not sure in our minds whether 
the Senator is exempting from his gen- 
eralizations the graveyard shift leader- 
ship, or whether he is referring only to 
the permanent leadership of the Senate. 

Mr.HOLLAND. My references were to 
the permanent leadership, but I did not 
regard them as at all uncomplimentary. 
I simply made it clear, I thought, that 
they were in a state of confusion worse 
confounded. I believe that the facts I 
have recited, and many other facts that 
I could recite show that there has not 
been an issue on the floor of the Senate 
on which there has been less certainty of 
direction and on which we are given a 
less congealing question or which we are 
finally going to vote, than is now the case. 

My remarks were entirely related to 
the two leaders, the majority leader and 
the minority leader. To put it in a way 
that my Florida people will understand— 
and I do not know whether the Senator 
from Wyoming would—it seems very 
clear to the senior Senator from Florida 
that the leaders have a bear by the tail 
and do not know how to turn him loose. 

Mr. McGEE. If the Senator from 
Wyoming were to remain for the re- 
mainder of the Senator’s remarks, he 
trusts it would not be construed as con- 
fusion confounded on the part of the 
present swingshift leadership. Does the 
Senator agree? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida cannot speak for the swingshift 
leadership and the Senator from Ala- 
bama, but the Senator from Florida 
would feel greatly complimented, and he 
would assume that the Senator from 
Wyoming was staying entirely because 
he wanted to hear what the Senator from 
Florida had to say, not because he would 
have to get up 15 minutes after he lay 
down. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question 

only. 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Can my friend 
from Florida indicate about how long the 
leadership will have to hang on to the 
bear’s tail before they can let it go? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida has no crystal ball 

Mr. GOLDWATER. A crystal bear 

Mr.HOLLAND. And he does not know 
what the future holds in this matter, but 
he believes that after we have gone 
through a few more of what the Senator 
from Wyoming has so colorfully de- 
scribed as graveyard shifts, perhaps a 
little more reasonable and sympathetic 
and more understanding attitude may 
prevail in the minds of the two leaders. 
At least we hope so. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. So that they will 
then be able to get the bear over the 
mountain? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Or we can drown him 
in the Potomac. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 


Mr. HILL. Does the Senator realize 
that under the rigid enforcement of the 
rules by the Senator from Wyoming, the 
Senator from Alabama can only ask the 
Senator from Florida a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida realizes that, and he trusts that 
his friend from Alabama will confine 
himself to questions. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator realize 
what a very fine and very able and very 
instructive and very timely address he 
is delivering tonight? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida does not realize that, but he 
would be very much pleased if after the 
debate were over, his distinguished 
friend from Alabama had such an idea, 
The Senator from Florida has been try- 
ing to talk in a very matter of fact way, 
not at all about legalistic things. 

I have been trying to talk about the 
effect on our people of the bill before us, 
and the importance of this subject to 
the people of our area and, I think, to 
the people of the entire Nation. I never 
divorce myself from the interests of the 
Nation. I believe that anything which 
adversely affects Florida, Alabama, and 
other States of the South, affects the 
whole Nation. I think that anything 
which affects either the happiness or the 
morals or the prosperity or anything 
else which is important in any section 
of the Nation, affects everybody in the 
Nation. That is the way I feel about 
this issue. I believe that if our friends 
from other areas in the Nation realized 
how deeply rooted in our hearts and how 
deeply rooted in our families and in our 
communities and in our school life and 
in our church life and in our relations 
that are most precious this question is 
fixed, they would not want to go to the 
— of enacting the proposed legisla- 

on. 

All I can say is that I am locking 
at the matter not only from the stand - 
point of the good people of Florida and 
the South, both white and colored, but 
that I am trying to see it in terms of its 
effect upon the strength and unity and 
prosperity and progress of this entire 
Nation. 

I say that a coercive, compulsive, and 
forceful approach to this subject matter 
gets no one anywhere. So long as people 
feel as keenly as we do about this prob- 
lem, so long as we have the jury system, 
so long as we have the local choice of of- 
ficers, so long as we have the right to 
send two Senators from every State— 
from the smallest to the largest—to rep- 
resent our State in these deep convic- 
tions on the floor of the Senate, the var- 
ious things proposed in these bills will 
be hurtful if action of this kind is taken. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COOPER. First, I would like to 
ask the Senator if he knows that I am 
not here on an assignment of duty. Iam 
here to hear him. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate that 
very, very much. The Senator from 
Kentucky and I came to this body to- 
gether. I believe it was in the class of 
1946; and my relations with him have al- 
ways been most happy. I know him as 
a man of deep conscience. 

Earlier in the debate, I spoke of his 
great service in India where I think he 
was one of the most human ambassa- 
dors we have had there, rendering great 
service to us, to India, and to the free 
world. I am glad he is back in the Sen- 
ate, where I have already welcomed him. 
I welcome whatever the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky has to say. 

Mr. COOPER. Because the Senator 
has made a very serious talk and argued 
the merits of his position, I ask a ques- 
tion which has been asked again and 
again in these debates, and it seems to 
be a very basic question. 

I ask the question on the Brown case. 
Tt being the law, the question of en- 
forcement arises. Recognizing the cus- 
toms and the deep problems which exist 
in the South, how does the Senator 
reconcile the demand for enforcement 
of a law with the problem of consent by 
the people? There is an element of 
consent, as the Senator knows, in our 
law. There is the problem of enforce- 
ment and consent of the people, but 
what does the Senator say about the 
necessity for the enforcement in some 
way of the law of the land? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the first place, 
the Senator from Florida has a some- 
what different meaning. It certainly is 
the law of the case, the very decision of 
the Court itself, and particularly its 
modified decision makes it very clear 
that it does not apply uniformly or 
universally. It must be based upon the 
facts found in every area. The Senator 
from Florida does not attach anything 
like universal coverage to it. Change- 
able as it is, by the foibles and changes 
of the Court as to its constitutional 
mandate, it is clear in its own terms or 
enactments passed by the Congress and 
approved by the President. 

Beyond that, the Senator from Florida 
has said ever since the act was passed 
that, unfortunately, so long as that re- 
mained the law, so long as there re- 
mained the will to pursue enforcement 
district. by district and school by school, 
making it the law of many other cases 
as well as the law of that particular 
case, the Senator from Florida sees only 
two choices. One is observance of that 
law, and the other is discontinuance of 
the common school. 

The Senator from Florida, when he 
was in the midst of a pretty tough race 
a few years ago, despite the faet that 
many of his people felt otherwise, stated 
on various occasions—and he still states 
now—that he regards the discontin- 
uance of the public schools as unthink- 
able. At the same time, the Senator 
from Florida knows that there are sev- 
eral States that do not agree with that, 
and the Senator from Florida thinks it 


supreme 
soon—if there is not some giving, some 
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grace, some showing of better under- 
standing on the part of the Court as it 
begins to move from one case to an- 
other. 

The Senator from Florida thinks there 
are many solutions which are more 
tolerable than some which have been 
discussed. 

The State of Texas is trying it out on 
an optional, county basis, to see how it 
works out. I think we should all be 
watching that experience. 

In another area the school plan has 
been changed so as to have all boys in 
certain schools, segregating the boys 
from the girls. I do not know how that 
is going to work out in other States. In 
the Commonwealth of Virginia some 
years ago it was tried out on the basis of 
the institutions of higher learning, par- 
ticularly in the graduate schools and the 
professional schools. I think we should 
look to see how that plan works. 

There are other trial cases that we 
shall reach eventually where the solu- 
tion will seem to be on a geographic basis. 
Earlier I mentioned the city of Jackson- 
ville where there are 80,000 Negroes. It 
is difficult to say whether or not it is 
reasonable State law and in compliance 
with the Court decree to have schools 
that lie within great areas where there 
is no one area for colored people or 
white people, segregating by force of 
geographic circumstance. I do not think 
the South will ever be so foolish as was 
one area where forced segregation was 
tried by transporting white children long 
distances and colored children long dis- 
tances, in spite of the fact that the 
schools were in areas that were natu- 
rally segregated, in order to bring about 
a mixture of the children. To me, that 
is utter nonsense, and I think the city 
which is doing that will find out that it 
is utter nonsense. So long as communi- 
ties continue to lose hundreds of thou- 
sands of people they will realize more 
and more how much their unnecessarily 
coercive tactics in this field of integra- 
tion are contributing to that loss of good 
people. 

I think there are many moderate ways 
of approaching the problem. The Sen- 
ator, of course, is familiar with the selec- 
tive system, the assignment system, 
which is being tried out in North Caro- 
lina. I believe there is a law of that kind 
in Alabama. 

My recollection is that the last one of 


those laws that came to the Supreme 


Court was approved. That does not 
mean it would be accepted as to all kinds 
of performances. It means, I suppose, 
that the Court would very carefully fol- 
low the performance to see what the fate 
of it is. But I do not support the posi- 
tion that the law of that case immedi- 
ately becomes the law of the land. I 
think every school district. in the Nation 
has the right to try out that philosophy 
as it may be applied to the set of cir- 
cumstances existing there. I do not 
suppose that decision is as universal in 
its coverage as an act of Congress passed 
under the 14th amendment which gives 
to Congress the power to implement the 
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14th amendment, which power the Con- 
gress, however, has never used. 

It is a troublesome question. It trou- 
bles all of us lawyers in the South. It 
troubles many others than lawyers in 
the South, and the Senator from Florida 
has no single or simple answer, but he 
has tried to bare his thinking as best 
he can to his friend from Kentucky. 
This philosophy is a long, long way from 
being universally accepted and 
ble law in the Southern States. 

Mr. President, I have two other sub- 
jects here which I am equipped to 
discuss. I think perhaps I should imple- 
ment one of the things I have said here- 
tofore by quoting from the most schol- 
arly work on “The Negro and Southern 
Politics.” It is a thesis by Dr. Hugh D. 
Price of the University of Florida, who 
is a great scholar, a fine research man, 
and who has written of the develop- 
ments in Florida and the undoubtedly 
great progress we have made there. He 
discusses the whole situation there, and 
then he applies his discussion also to the 
State so well represented by the Senator 
from Alabama. There are other States 
in the South, and he discusses the princi- 
pal problem we have to contend with 
now in the State of Florida, which is the 
apathy, the want of political conscious- 
ness on the part of our citizens. 

He quotes many things and presents 
many tables. To give some idea of the 
acceptability of Dr. Price as an author- 
ity in this field, Senators may remember 
that our learned colleague from Ilinois 
LMr. Douctas] not only used his text but 
quoted very liberally from it in his last 
argument on this subject last year. 

This is a scholar who hews right to the 
line, who develops the facts and states 
his conclusions, and who does not care 
whether he pinches us in Florida or 
pinches somebody somewhere else. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Me- 
GEE] well understands that approach, 
because he, too, is a school man. Un- 
doubtedly there are others who will 
understand. We mere laymen, and par- 
ticularly we lawyers, trained to be advo- 
cates, find it a little more difficult to un- 
derstand that philosophy and that point 
of view than the school men find it. 

In his learned book time after time 
Dr. Price expresses that sentiment. 
From pages 45 and 46 I quote one sen- 
tence: 

It is appropriate to consider whether the 
very low levels of registration in some coun- 
ties may not be largely the result of apathy, 
low education status, and lack of political 
leadership among the Negroes rather than 
of white opposition. 


Dr. Price goes on to name various 
counties, which were settled mostly by 
people from the North, such as Pinellas 
County, the county of St. Petersburg, 
where there is no objection but where 


South counties in the northern and 
western parts of our State. 
Dr. Price develops many figures, 
Sarasota County is another where he 
found, with consternation, that the par- 
ticipation of Negroes as voters was very 
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small. He said that could only be ex- 
plained by apathy, because there was no 
opposition of any sort, no feeling about 
the matter at all in this regard. 

The US. Commission on Civil Rights 
in its report continues with the same 
thought. I quote from page 52: 

Why are so few Negroes in some areas 

2 

Apathy is part of the answer. In Atlanta, 
from all accounts, Negroes can register 
freely and 29 percent have done so, but 44 

t of the whites have registered. Sim- 
Uarly, in New Orleans Parish, some 28 per- 
cent of the Negroes are registered, compared 
with 60 percent of the whites. 


The report develops figures with ref- 
erence to given areas where there is no 
objection, as Dr. Price has shown with 
reference to Pinellas County, Sarasota 
County, Palm Beach County, and var- 
ious other counties where there is no 
opposition at all but where the percent- 
age of Negro registration and voting is 
very small. 

Apathy is the answer. 

Mr. President, I do not have to tell 
Members of the Senate that when one 
is trying to discourage and eliminate 
apathy one has a problem of time. One 
has a problem with regard to education. 

When that is combined with the other 
big problem which require patience— 
that is, the problem of compliance with 
the deep conviction of a community— 
there are two problems which required 
almost superhuman patience to bring 
about ideal solutions. 

Mr. President, our State has gone a 
long way in this matter. The Senator 
from Florida has gone a long way in 
this matter. It has not always been easy 
for me to advance insistently, as I have 
for 11 years, the anti-poll-tax amend- 
ment. Some people in my State have 
never understood it, though in my judg- 
ment it is the very essence of States 
rights. The essence of States rights is 
for a State—any State—when a funda- 
mental law is suggested which affects 
the State vitally, to have that question 
submitted to the jury of the States. 
That is what the Constitution provides. 
That is the essence of States rights. 

It has not been easy in all quarters to 
maintain that position. The Senator 
from Florida does not yield to anybody 
in his advocacy of civil rights, but he 
has to do it under his own lights, and 
he thinks that he can make a case for 
having done it under a good deal more 
difficulties and a good many more 
dangers politically than exist in the case 
of most of the Members of the Senate 
who are advocating civil rights as stated 
in some of the bills before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the pa- 
tience of my colleagues. I appreciate 
greatly the patience and tolerance of 
the Presiding Officer, the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
LMr. BYRD]. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wish to pro- 
pound this question: Does the Sen- 
etor from Florida know that if the 
Junior Senator from Arizona were al- 
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lowed to state it as a fact, he has en- 
joyed very much the impartial and fair 
treatment of this very delicate subject 
by the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate that very much—more than I 
can say. I do not think the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] would in- 
terfere at this late hour, when I am 
closing my remarks. I appreciate the 
Senator’s expression. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator realize, 
judging from the question the Senator 
from Alabama asked him a short time 
ago, how much the Senator from Ala- 
bama appreciates his very fine, very 
able, very instructive and very timely 
address? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator’s suggestion. 
The Senator knows how I feel toward 
him. The Senator will remember that 
only a few nights ago I almost wept be- 
cause I found that my understanding 
that he was going to be the orator at 
a great meeting we both attended 
was false, and I had to listen to some- 
one else. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. Does the Senator from 
Florida understand that the failure of 
the Senator from Wyoming to object was 
endorsement of similar sentiments and 
applause for the senior Senator from 
Florida, who has talked cogently to the 
subject for an extended period of time? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend. I will say that my dis- 
tinguished friend from Wyoming has 
made several trips to my State since he 
has been a Member of the Senate. He 
has spoken in at least two colleges, and 
perhaps more. He has spoken before 
two college groups I know of. 

I have had nothing come from Florida 
other than expressions of great praise 
and appreciation for the scholarship and 
eyery other quality of the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming. I am therefore 
grateful beyond measure for the Sena- 
tor’s kind expression. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to my friend 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PROUTY. I, too, should like to 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Florida most highly for one of the most 
effectual jobs on this subject to which 
I have had the privilege of listening. 

I cannot agree with the Senator 100 
percent, of course, but I think the Sen- 
ator deserves credit and is entitled to 
credit from all the Members of this body, 
and certainly from the people of the 
South and from his State in particular, 
for a magnificent effort. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sure- 
ly appreciate that expression. 

Mr. President, I now yield the floor 
and suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Bartlett Goldwater Martin 
Beall Gruening Morton 
Bennett Hart Moss 
B. e Mundt 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Muskie 
Holland Pastore 
Carlson Hruska Prouty 
Case, N. J Jackson Proxmire 
Case,S.Dak. Javits Randolph 
Church Johnson, Tex, Schoeppel 
Clark ordan mith 
Cooper Keating Wiley 
Cotton Kefauver Williams, Del 
Curtis Kuchel Williams, N.J. 
Dirksen Lausche Yarborough 
Douglas Long, Hawall Young, Ohio 
Fong McCarthy 
Frear McGee 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, of which I am a member, held 
hearings on several Federal registrar 
bills, and at the time of the adjournment 
of our committee the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] stated that he 
wanted to conclude the hearings as soon 
as possible in order to bring out a Fed- 
eral registrar bill and make it a part of 
the civil rights bill. Since very little of 
the testimony offered in opposition to 
the Federal registrar bill was heard by 
a majority of the Senators, I think it 
would be well for the Senate to hear the 
testimony offered by able Governors and 
attorneys general from several States, 
giving their reasons why they opposed 
these bills. So I shall read portions of 
their statements in the hope that the 
views of these able gentlemen will help 
us in making the decisions we will have 
to make on the vitally important pro- 
posed legislation now being debated in 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I read first from the 
Honorable MacDonald Gallion, attorney 
general of the State of Alabama. This 
is testimony which was presented at the 
hearings. The witnesses were heard by 
very few Senators. Most of the time the 
chairman was the only person listening 
to the hearings. Sometimes I was the 
only Senator on the Rules Committee 
present and conducted them myself. So 
I am certain most of the testimony was 
not heard by the Senators, and I doubt 
that this great volume which has been 
printed on the hearings has been read by 
the majority of the Senators, and I think 
it is important information to have in 
the Racord and for the Senators to hear. 

Mr. Gallion’s statement starts off and 
Says: 

Mr. GALLION. If I do not, I will be very 
happy to answer them. 

While I am speaking for myself, I believe 
I expressed the view of the people of Alabama 
and their deep concern over the continuing 
assaults by the Federal Government upon 
the historic powers and prerogatives of the 
sovereign States. 

I regard these bills, which would create 
Federal boards of registrars in every district 
of the South as dangerous, totally unwar- 
ranted, and unconstitutional—unconstitu- 
tional attempts to create a new cast of Fed- 
eral superemployees who are armed with 
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broad powers to usurp the functions of the 
duly elected and appointed public officials 
in Alabama and other States. 

Gentlemen, I came here on rather short 
notice, and I have not, frankly, had time 
to study in detail the bills—all of the bills— 
that are before this committee. 

It is my understanding that Senate bill 
2814, in large part, embodies recommenda- 
tions of the Civil Rights Commission and 
broadly covers the subject matter contained 
in other bills that are pending before the 
committee, and therefore, on that premise I 
will direct my remarks principally to that 
bill, with the understanding that any such 
remarks will be applicable to other bills un- 
der consideration on this subject matter. 

First, I would like to register my opposi- 
tion to these bills in the very strongest man- 
ner possible, and not only do I think that 
they are attempts to usurp State authority 
totally and without justification, but they 
are simply not needed. 

They constitute, in my opinion, but an- 
other politically inspired attack on the prin- 
ciples of State sovereignty, and upon the 
specific provisions and intent of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

With each new attempted encroachment of 
this kind upon State sovereignty, there is 
created a wider and wider breach between the 
Federal Government and the States, and 
there is created within the States a new tidal 
wave of mistrust and misunderstanding and 
ill will between—— 

The CHARMAN, By politically inspired, do 
you mean either for political benefit or ad- 
vantage from the Northern States undertak- 
ing to regulate matters? 

Mr. GALLION. Frankly, yes. 

The CHARMAN. That is what we want to 
get from you; if that is what you mean? 

Mr. GALLION. Yes, exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, we know that 
some of the Northern States have no problem 
such as there exists in the South in terms of 
the mores and traditions, don’t we? 

Mr. GALLION. Perhaps not. 

The CHARMAN. I come from a State my- 
self that was a segregated State. 

Mr. GALLION. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a great division 
of opinion even in my own State about this. 
I understand in Senator Kearrine’s State 
there would be very little problem up there. 

Mr. GALLION. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Senator Jordan's State, 
there would be very little problem there; 
by that I mean people being as of one mind; 
is that not true, Senator? 

Senator JORDAN. There is probably some 
division. 

The CHarman. What I am trying to get at 
is that unhappily this has created a schism 
for any number of reasons and variety in- 
deed of reasons, which I think we are all 
aware of, and has caused great difficulty 
here in the Senate as in the Congress for— 
since the period of so-called Reconstruc- 
tion. 

Mr. GALLION. Yes, sir; 
acknowledged, Senator. 

In our State we have approximately 33 
percent Negro population. 

But I think—continuing at the present 
time—at this time, when unity is needed 
more than any time before to present a 
united front against our enemies abroad, 
certainly I view with alarm any attempt to 
divide our people. 

I am sure that it is not necessary to re- 
mind this erudite committee that the ex- 
press intent of our Founding Fathers clear- 
ly spelled out in our Constitution the limi- 
tation of the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as to matters specifically delegated 
to it by the various States, and to preserve 
inviolate all other powers to the States them- 
selves. 

I think that any argument to the effect 
that conditions have so changed since our 
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Constitution was written that such social 
changes have abridged or changed the Con- 
stitution is not a good argument complete- 
ly for bypassing the 10th amendment, and 
I think it would be highly illogical and un- 
realistic to say that the States intended to 
create a Government that would ultimate- 
ly and at a later date destroy all of the 
authority and powers that had been re- 
served to the States, the very States that 
created the Government. 

The Constitution is a contract between the 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir; there was a very 
bloody war fought about that. 

Mr. GALLION, It was given birth by the 
several States for the purpose of self-pres- 
ervation, for means of a mutual defense, 
as an official government to conduct foreign 
affairs, to regulate commerce and for such 
other functions. 

I say that local self-government is the 
very basis for democracy, and when a govern- 
ment grows so large and so cold to the feel- 
ings of its people, a great section of its peo- 
ple, then I think that democracy suffers, and 
the purpose of the Federal Government, as I 
have stated, is to preserve and further the 
interests of the States and their citizens by 
mutual action and not to consider the elec- 
torate of the United States as one large 
body with one section being forced to bow 
to the wishes of other sections who have 
more votes. 

In the common pact between the States, 
all separate and independent, no one State 
or group of States has the right to alter the 
internal affairs of any other State or group of 
States, 

With reference to Senate bill 2814 I would 
like to note what I consider basic faults— 
faults that are beyond correction within the 
scope of the Constitution. 

I note, first, that section 2 purports to 
define the terms and the purposes of the act 
and it says, and I quote: 

“Federal election means any general or 
special election held in any State solely for 
the purpose of electing any candidate to any 
Federal elective office, and any primary elec- 
tion held in any State solely or partially 
for the purpose of selecting any candidate 
for the election to any Federal elected office.” 

And then it lists those Federal elective of- 
fices: (1) The President of the United States; 
(2) the Vice President of the United States; 
(3) electors for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, and wherever such 
elector is selected by popular election; and 
then (4) Members of the U.S, Senate; and 
(5) Members of the House of Representatives 
of the United States. 

When this definition speaks of primary 
elections, I think that it should raise a red 
flag of warning to all of us. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
indicate to what State he is referring 


now? 
Mr. JORDAN. Alabama. This is the 
testimony of the attorney general of the 


State of Alabama. 


I do not intend to impute ill motives to 
any man or to any party when I point out 
that at the present time we have as President 
a member of the Republican Party. 

I think that it is not presumptuous to 
assume that under this bill Republicans 
would be appointed by the current admin- 
istration, should the occasion arise. I think 
that the same would be true at times when 
the Democrats are in power. 

The CHAIRMAN. You expect southern Re- 
publicans 

Mr. GALLION. I beg your pardon? 

The CHAIRMAN. I say you would expect 
southern Republicans to be appointed? 
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Mr. GALLION. Yes, sir. There are very few 
of them, incidentally, Senator, 

The CHARMAN. They never had very much 
standing, as I have heard it. 

Mr. GALLION. They are in quite a few post 
offices, 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Senator Keattinc. Mr. Chairman, on that 
point, the Attorney General is aware of the 
fact that the President named to the Civil 
Rights Commission members on a completely 
bipartisan basis. 

Mr. GALLION. It is interesting to note, 
Senator, I do not know what individuals you 
refer to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Dean Storey. 

Senator KEATING. Six members of the Civil 
Rights Commission, I believe three are Demo- 
crats and three Republicans. 

Mr. GALLION. Yes, sir; I am aware of that; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Keatinc. And the Attorney Gen- 
eral is also aware of the fact that the Presi- 
dent has named some Federal judges who 
were members of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. GALLION. Thank you for that informa- 
tion, Senator. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JORDAN. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JORDAN. Only for a question, 
provided I do not lose the floor, 

Mr. McCLELLAN, The Senator is 
reading some very interesting state- 
ments, Would he advise us where those 
statements were made? 

Mr. JORDAN. These statements were 
made at the hearings of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration on the sub- 
ject of Federal registrars. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, That is very recent 
testimony, I take it. 

Mr. JORDAN. Within the last 3 weeks. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is not on the 
bill that is before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, is it? 

Mr. JORDAN. This bill was never 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. It 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, and that committee 
held hearings. As I pointed out in my 
statement earlier, the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hennincs] stated he 
wanted to conclude the hearings as 
quickly as possible, and to get the hear- 
ings printed, because he hoped to make 
we bill a part of the present civil rights 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I recall, that is 
the same hearing at which the attorney 
general of Arkansas appeared and testi- 

Mr.JORDAN. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the same 
hearing on which we were given a dead- 
line of the 5th of February? 

Mr. JORDAN. That is correct. 3 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, 
we had to close the hearings then? 

Mr. JORDAN. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Were the hearings 
closed on February 5? 

Mr. JORDAN. That is my recollec- 
tion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Has a report been 
filed or any action taken by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration on 
the bill that is pending before it, on 
which these hearings were held? 
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Mr. JORDAN. So far as I know, no 
bill has been reported from the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That bill, which 
is presumed to be a part of the so-called 
civil rights battle, is still before the com- 
mittee and has not been reported, not- 
withstanding that we were given a dead- 
line on the time in which we could pre- 
sent testimony on the bill. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JORDAN. I think that is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. JORDAN. I continue to read from 
the hearings: 


Senator Keatine. The point I was taking 
issue with was—well—— 

The CHARMAN. That is in the law, of 
course. 

Senator KeaTING. The President does not 
have to name necessarily a Democrat. My 
personal opinion is that he would name the 
best person he could get to do the job. 

Mr. Gatuion. That is something I think is 
purely in the realm of speculation. I am not 
saying one way or the other. 

I do say 

The CHARMAN. We know he would not do 
it himself. It would be delegated. 

Mr. Gauiron. I do say this: I think at the 
very least it would be unsatisfactory to every- 
one. 

You would have members of one party, 
should that occur, on that assumption, not 
only registering, but I would say supervising 
the tabulation of the votes in a primary 
election by the opposition party, and I read 
that in section 7. 

Section 7 reads as follows: 

“Each individual who is registered by a 
Federal pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall have the right to vote, and to have such 
vote counted for all candidates for Federal 
elective office, in any Federal election held 
in his registration district during the effec- 
tive period of his registration.” 

Since this Federal registrar must see that 
the individual has the vote, as therein pro- 
vided, I presume that it would be his duty 
to see that that vote was counted; and, if 
that was not the intent of this section, then 
I think that that provision certainly is 
ambiguous. 

Senator Krarrxa. Mr, Chairman, may I 
ask a question on that, on that point? 

The CHAMMAN. Senator KEATING. 

Senator KEATING. Is it your opinion, as a 
lawyer, that that section gives to the Fed- 
eral registrar the authority to supervise the 
voting and the counting of the votes as well 
as the registration? 

Mr. GALLION. If it does not mean that, Sen- 
ator, as I say, I think it is ambiguous, be- 
cause it says that he shall see that that 
vote is counted, and I do not know other- 
wise how it would be accomplished. 

Senator KEATING. I did not understand 
that it said he should see that it was counted. 

Mr. GALLION. It says, and I quote again in 
subsection (a)— 

“shall have the right to vote, and to have 
such vote counted.” 

Senator KEATING. Yes, but would you 
please read the entire sentence. 

Mr. GALLON (reading): “for all candidates 
for Federal elective office in any Federal elec- 
tion held in his registration district during 
the effective period of his registration.” 

Senator Keating. Isn't the sentence to 
which you refer a sentence—doesn’t it limit 
the duties of the Federal registrar to seeing 
that the person is registered as a voter? 

Mr. GALLION. I do not see how you can say 
that, Senator, when it reads that he should 
see that that vote is counted. 

Senator KEATING. What paragraph are you 
referring to? 
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Mr. Gatxiron. I am referring to section 7. 

Senator KEATING. Of which bill? 

Mr. GaLLTON. Subsection (a). 

Senator Keatine. Which bill? 

Mr. GALLION. 2814. 

‘The CHARMAN. That is the so-called Hum- 
phrey bill. 

Senator Keattnc, 2814, subsection what? 

Mr. GALLION. (a), section 7. That is sub- 
section (a), which reads: 

“Each individual who is registered by a 
Federal registrar pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall have the right to vote, and to have 
such vote counted for all candidates for 
Federal elective office in any Federal election 
held in his registration district during the 
effective period of his registration.” 

Senator KEATING. Is it your opinion as a 
lawyer that gives to the Federal registrar 
the power to see that the vote—that the per- 
son has the right to have that vote counted? 

Mr. GALLION. As a lawyer I say that at 
least it is ambiguous, 

Senator Keattnc. There is not a thing 
said in it, Mr. Attorney General, about any- 
thing beyond the duty of the Federal reg- 
istrar to have the registration in the other 
sections made. 

This simply says that any individual who 
has been registered by a Federal registrar 
shall have the right to vote and have this 
vote counted. But who is to see that that 
is done? That is the very basis upon which, 
one of the bases upon which the Attorney 
General has made the suggestion for Federal 
referees appointed by a court who would 
have authority to follow the voting pro- 
cedure through to its logical conclusion. 

Mr. GALLION. Senator, under the wording 
we have before us I certainly think that an 
issue could arise as to its meaning. 

Senator KEATING. Well, it certainly—all I 
can say is that I cannot see any issue about 
it, I think it is perfectly clear that his duties 
are only to get the person registered. 

Mr. GALLION. Well, I repeat, I certainly 
think it is open to argument from the very 
wording of it. 

But to go along, under section 4, turning 
to section 4, it provides first for procedure 
by which the machinery is set in motion, 
which would ultimately lead to a Federal 
board of registrars or could lead to that in 
every county in the South, and it provides, 
if within 1 year a 1-year period, the President 
receives nine or more petitions filed under 
section 3, just preceding it, by individuals 
who reside within the same registration dis- 
trict, he shall—now note that it says 
“shall”—mandatory—“he shall refer all such 
petitions to the Commission on Civil Rights.” 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN. I yield, reserving the 
right not to lose the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished Senator has observed here, at 
4:15 a. m., that there is only one other 
Senator present on the floor besides him- 
self and the occupant of the chair. 
There are only 13 people in the galleries, 
and it seems about half of those are em- 
ployees of the Senate. The only other 
one on the floor is the Official Reporter. 
I wonder if the Senator has the same 
feeling I do about this, that it is a little 
bit strange that those who wanted these 
prolonged sessions all night, all day, all 
the time from now on, are not present to 
help us carry on these sessions. I think 
it ought to be called to public attention, 
in recording here for posterity, that 
everybody knows that those who wanted 
such sessions are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Mr. JORDAN. I thank the Senator. I 
think that is one of the reasons why it is 
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‘important that this testimony be read, 


because practically no Senator heard 
the testimony when it was given in per- 
son. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. They are not going 
to hear it or read it, but it will be pre- 
served for posterity. We are making 
history here. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
regular order is demanded. The Senator 
from North Carolina may yield only for 
a question. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue to read: 


I would like to digress here for just a 
minute to note that I think that this in it- 
self is rather presumptive. 

The Congress created the Civil Rights 
Commission as a temporary body; it was 
created with certain limited functions, and 
the Civil Rights Commission, as such, still 
so exists, and it apparently appears that the 
Civil Rights Commission, the perpetuation 
of it, rather, is trying to be injected into this 
8 Hi by indirection what this very 

not so far agreed to do b 
legislation. 7 

I regard it as an outright effort to perpet- 
uate itself in power and to give it super- 
governmental powers to do things specifi- 
cally, I say, condemned by the Constitution. 

But, to go back to how machinery is set in 
motion, it says nine petitioners—nine is the 
magic number. It does not say that these 
nine petitions have to be bona fide petitions. 

They could be frivolous, the way this bill 
reads, or at least eight of them could be 
without any basis, except to set the Federal 
machinery in motion, 

Then, let us take a look at what could 
happen. So long as the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, its job now being secure, could find 
that one of these petitions had any basis of 
fact in reality, then the Civil Rights Com- 
mission certifies that fact to the President. 

The act, then, when it is certified to the 
President, does not make it discretionary for 
the President. The Civil Rights Commis- 
sion here has spoken, and the President has 
to move. 

It says that he shall then create and estab- 
lish an office of Federal registrars in this reg- 
istration district, and upon a Federal regis- 
trar—— 

Senator KEATING. May I inquire on that 
point, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator KEATING. 

Senator Keatinc. Would you support the 
legislation if the “shall” in line 19, page 4, 
in the duties of the President were changed 
to “may” so that the President also would 
have discretion in the matter? 

Mr. Gatiion. Senator, I am unalterably 
opposed to the legislation, basically. 

Certainly, I say that that wording, that 
mandatory wording, is a feature that I was 
pointing up as objectionable. 

Fundamentally, I am opposed to this bill, 
and all this type of legislation. 

Senator KEATING. You think it would im- 
prove it to change the word “shall” to 
“may”? 

Mr. GALLION, Well, certainly I would take 
it to mean mandatory in this instance. 

With the appointment of this Federal reg- 
istrar by the President, just who will he be? 

It says in the act that he must be an 
employee of the Federal Government. That 
is what the act provides for. That is all it 
says though, and for aught that it appears 
he would not have to be a qualified voter 
himself. He would not have to even be a 
citizen of the State. 

Going, perhaps, to extremes, but the way 
it so reads he could even have a criminal 
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record, just so long as he is a Federal em- 
ployee he would be qualified when ap- 
pointed, to judge the qualifications of any 
person whose application came before him. 

Senator KeaTinc. He must reside within 
the State. 

Mr, GaLLIoN. It says, “reside,” yes, Sen- 
ator. But you can reside in the State— 
you can move from one locality to another 
and have the intent to reside in the State 
as soon as you cross the State line, and 5 
minutes later qualify as residing in the 
State. It does not say legal domicile. It 
does not say a legal resident; and simply 
being a Federal employee, why, on that 
basis, there is no provision that he has to 
even have passed a civil service examination. 

On that basis it could be the janitor in 
the post office or it could be a route mail 
carrier, or, of course, it could be a game 
warden, or perhaps a US. district judge. 

But the way the act reads that could be 
done under the act as written. Then you 
ask where would this super employee come 
from? We just touched on that. The act 
said that he should reside within the State, 
and within or near such registration district. 

Now, near —I pointed out that he could 
cross the State line and declare his intent 
that he was residing there. He would be 
taking up a job, sure he would be residing 
there, and when it says “near,” getting back 
to domicile, he would not have to have a 
bona fide residence, and just so long as he 
lived somewhere in the State, he could be 
qualified. 

When it refers to near, within or near, the 
registration district, I do not think that that 
throws any further light on the subject. 
In other words, the word “near” in this day 
and age does not mean what it did in the 
time of our fathers. 

We now have superspeed jets that can 
span the Atlantic Ocean in 6 hours, and 
they can move from Washington to Ala- 
bama, from New York to Alabama, or New 
Orleans, or other southern locations in a 
matter of a couple of hours, or so. 

I say this, that I believe such loose verbi- 
age in this bill would defy any sound ju- 
dicial determination. This might be of 
greater concern were it not for the fact that 
there are so many other defects that exist 
in it that surely it must topple at the first 
winds of any judicial attack. 

I would like to bring the committee’s at- 
tention to section 6. It says, in part— 

“That all such applicants under the Fed- 
eral registrar—all such applicants whom the 
Federal registrar finds to have the qualifi- 
cations requisite under the laws wherein 
such district is situated, shall be regis- 
tered 
and this presumes that the Federal regis- 
trars would follow the qualification for 
electors as spelled out by the State statutes 
and the various State constitutions. 

But who enforces it? It cannot be re- 
viewed in the State courts, and there is no 
provision, as I see it, for reviewing the 
registrar's action in the Federal court. 

Then you have this—who but the registrar 
himself is to determine that any State pro- 
cedures are followed—that an applicant is 
qualified. 

Then right there in the next breath the 
bill contradicts this principle insofar as the 
State of Alabama would be concerned, by 
providing that persons registered by such 
Federal registrars are qualified to vote only 
for a period of 2 years. 

Now, in Alabama we do not have any peri- 
odic registration. Once a person comes in 
and is as an elector, he remains an 
elector for life; that is, unless he is removed 
from the voter rolls by some disqualification, 
if he has committed a crime, a crime involv- 
ing moral turpitude, and then is removed 
from the rolls, or in rare cases where in two 
or three instances there has been a reidenti- 
fication registration. 
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This says 2 years. There you have a con- 
flict. We would put him on the rolls for 
life. I have already made reference to sec- 
tion 7 so I will skip that first part. 

Subsection (b), I made reference to (a) 
of that—subsection (b) simply goes a little 
further to make sure that the Civil Rights 
Commission is made permanent under the 
act. 

Section 9 provides that the provisions of 
the act shall be enforcible by appropriate 
civil and equitable proceedings instituted in 
the several district courts of the United 
States by the Attorney General or in the 
name of the United States, and I presume 
this means by action similar to actions sim- 
ilar to those that have already been brought 
by the Justice Department on behalf of the 
Civil Rights Commission and several of the 
Southern States. 

I believe that all or nearly all of these mat- 
ters are under consideration by the Supreme 
Court at the present time. 

Now, in the beginning of my testimony I 
stated that legislation of this kind is simply 
not needed in Alabama, nor do I think it is 
needed in any of the other States. We have 
laws in Alabama that clearly and unambig- 
uously deal with registration and with vot- 
ing, and nowhere in any of our laws will you 
find any provisions for discrimination on the 
basis of race or color or religion or national 
origin, and we have criminal penalties that 
can be invoked against any person interfer- 
ing with the right of another to vote, and 
we have standards that are clearly spelled 
out dealing with the qualifications of elec- 
tors. 

I know the committee might have this 
thought: Are these laws fairly enforced? 

Gentlemen, I tell you that they are. Just 
last year the Birmingham News, the largest 
newspaper in the State, and I think gener- 
ally recognized as a responsible and fair 
news medium, made a survey from one end 
of the State to the other, and they came up 
with this general overall conclusion and 
summary, that approximately, there were 
more than 70,000 registered Negro voters in 
Alabama, and that rapid progress had been 
made in the field and that, generally speak- 
ing, they were being registered when quali- 
fied without any denials at all. 

Of course, there are some isolated in- 
stances, I think very few, very few here and 
there, and the Birmingham News noted that. 
But, generally speaking, our voter registra- 
tion laws are being fairly administered, and 
if there are some isolated cases I am sure 
gentlemen, that there are some isolated 
cases, perhaps, in your own States, and States 
in the North and West. 

I would like to give you some figures on 
our voter registration in Alabama which, I 
think, proves the point. 

This survey was made by a Negro group, 
so certainly the figures would be readily 
accepted. 

The CHARMAN. What is the name of the 
group? 

Mr. GALLION. I do not have it for you, Sen- 
ator, but I will be glad to furnish it to you 
before I get away. 

(The survey referred to above was made 
by the Alabama State Coordinating Associ- 
ation for Registration and Voting, and re- 
ported upon by J. E. Pierce, its research 
secretary.) 

Mr. Gattion. It is in—for reference pur- 
poses—it is in the committee hearings be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary in the 1957 civil 
rights hearings [p. 863], that survey, and I 
think that they are not a 100 percent ac- 
curate, but certainly close to it. 

It showed that in 1940 there were approx- 
imately 2,000 registered Negro voters in the 
State of Alabama. By 1946 this number had 
risen to 6,000, and in 1952 there were ap- 
proximately 25,000, and 1954 about 50,000. 

I have referred to the survey in 1958 where 
it was in excess of 70,000, and today the best 
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estimate is, approximately—and this is not 
in the survey report—bringing it up current 
to date, it is approximately 77,000. 

So I think actually that this is astonish- 
ing, and all of the arguments 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Attorney General, how 
many Negro citizens are there in the State 
who are of voting age? 

Mr. GALLION. I do not have those 
at hand, Senator. I am sorry I do not have 
it in my files with me. I have it back in the 
office, but I do want 

The CHARMAN. About what percent would 
you say that number you suggested repre- 
sents? 

Mr. GALLION. I do not know. There are 
approximately a million Negroes in the 
State of Alabama now, and a hundred and 
some odd thousand—you have approximately 
77,000 voting. I just do not know. I will 
be glad to get you that information, Sena- 
tor. 
The CHAIRMAN. It would be very helpful 
to us. 

Mr. Garion. I would not want to say that 
there have been no isolated instances of dis- 
crimination in the registration of voters. 
That is apt to occur anyplace, but I would 
say on a broad basis that our laws are being 
properly administered. 

I will be perfectly candid with you. We 
are at this time without a board of regis- 
trars in Macon County. But I do want to 
say something on that subject. It has a very 
heavy Negro population, and there have been 
two boards of registrars appointed within 
the last 12 months, and they have simply de- 
clined to serve; and I say that it was not 
because they wanted to deny registration to 
any Negro voters, but because the Civil 
Rights Commission has been down there in 
Alabama and harassed them, and these 
members who serve on our board of registrars 
accept that as a civic duty. The per diem 
is $10 a day; it is not any real remunera- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Attorney General, 
you indicated there are about how many 
people in Alabama who are of voting age? 

Mr. GALLION. I did not indicate that. 

The CHARMAN. You have not indicated 
that, have you? 

Mr. GALLION. No, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Do you know about how 
many? 

Mr. GALLION. I said I did not have those 
figures, but I have them at my office. I re- 
gret I did not bring them, but I came up 
hurriedly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, the question I asked 
you was, How many voters are of voting age? 

The Civil Rights Commission reports that 
in—I read from page 49 of the report of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, total 1950 
voting age population of Alabama was 
1,747,759. 

Of this total, 1,231,514 were white, and 
516,245 were nonwhite. Thus, nonwhites 
were 29.5 percent of the total voting age of 
the population. Those are the figures sup- 
plied by the Commission. 

Mr. GALLION. Senator, let me say this—I 
think Senator SPARKMAN alluded to it. As 
I recall, and I may be mistaken, Senator 
SPARKMAN alluded to it—voting is not a 
right, it is a privilege. 

Now, the population—as for the Negro 
population in Alabama, you have got to 
take into consideration what enthusiasm 
they have toward the ballot. I 
would dare say that if you were to get post 
cards and mail out the voting privilege 
through the mails that you would have a 
very small percentage who would take you 
up on that. Unfortunately, I think it is one 
of the things of serious consideration, that 
the desire for the franchise is not great. 

I would like to say this along that line. 
We have referred to it and I have referred 
to the Alabama laws. I will go into a little 
more detail. 
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In Alabama you go to qualify to register, 
and if you are denied, you have the right 
within 30 days to appeal to the circuit court. 

Now, that trial on appeal in the circuit 
court is a trial de novo; that is, all new 
evidence. Any new evidence can be intro- 
duced and you do not have to put up any 
security for costs. You do not have to post 
any bond. And, if at the trial the judge 
rules that you were qualified, and that you 
had been denied this right of registration, 
you are registered and there is no appeal by 
the State. 

It is just like a criminal case, on an ac- 
quittal you get no appeal. 

Over the years, in the current memory of 
man, I do not know of any court cases that 
have been filed; except one. I do not know 
of any individuals who have availed them- 
selves of that right, any Negroes, except one, 
and that was in Jefferson County several 
years back; and there the judge ruled him as 
qualified and that ended it. 

That is the only incident that I know of 
or have been able to find out about. 

Another thing, as far as just complaints 
are concerned, up until I took office in Jan- 
uary—I have been associated with the At- 
torney General's office some 15 years—and in 
that time I know of no complaints that have 
come into that office, except when I took office 
in January, and the Civil Rights Commission 
was already in existence, I received four com- 
plaints from Tuskegee—that is, in Macon 
County—and within 24 hours I had two in- 
vestigators in the area checking into the 
matter to see whether there was merit to 
the complaints or not. 

At the expiration of a short time, and be- 
fore anything further could be done, the 
Civil Rights Commission, through the De- 
partment of Justice, came in and filed suit, 
naming those 4 complaints and some 16 
others, who had not even entered a com- 
plaint with me. 


Mr. President, I turn now to testi- 
mony given by the Honorable Joe T. Pat- 
terson, attorney general of the State of 
Mississippi: 


STATEMENT OF Jor T. PATTERSON, ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of this honorable committee. Of course, 
it is always a source of deep appreciation to 
come to the Nation’s Capitol and be pre- 
sented to these committees by my good 
friend, Senator STENNIS, the junior Senator 
from my State, and I always am very appre- 
ciative of the courteous hearing the Senators 
always give us when we come here even 
though our views may be vastly different. I 
have found out in working up here many 
years ago in the office of the distinguished 
Senator from my State, Senator Pat Harri- 
son, that although we differ sharply at times, 
we never lost sight of that fact that we are 
all public officials of our respective States 
and Nation, and have only one objective in 
mind, and that is what is to the best inter- 
ests of both. 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear before this honorable committee to ex- 
press my views on bills pending before this 
committee which have for their purpose to 
put into effect recommendation No. 5 made 
by the Civil Rights Commission in its report 
to the President and the Congress, 

I have not read the voluminous report of 
the Commission on Civil Rights in its en- 
tirety. I have read the first part of said 
report; especially that part setting forth the 
findings and recommendations of the Civil 
Rights Commission on the question of vot- 
ing; that being the part of the report and 
recommendations which the bills I shall ad- 
dress myself to, seek to enact into law. 

Frankly, Mr. , I was amazed when 
I read the findings and recommendations of 
the Civil Rights Commission set forth in 
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chapter 9 of its report. I was astounded to 
see this Commission recommend to the 
American Congress the enactment of laws 
seeking to qualify every person in the United 
States as a voter in the State in which he 
may reside with no restrictions or qualifica- 
tions whatsoever, except as to age and resi- 
dence requirements, the only exception being 
those who are not legally confined at the 
time of registration or election, 

The Civil Rights Commission in its report 
says that, “Age and residence are objec- 
tive and simple standards.” I will admit 
that stripping qualifications to vote in a 
State down to such standards are simple 
standards.” I will admit that such “simple 
standards” are “objective” provided the ob- 
jective sought is to turn the ballot box of 
each State over to the incompetents who are 
wholly unfit to be qualified electors in any 
State and permit them by sheer numbers to 
be herded to the polls and destroy the effect 
of an intelligent ballot cast by the sincere 
and patriotic citizens of this country that 
have made it great and are keeping it great. 

I deny that the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution set forth in chapter 9 of 
the recommendation of the Civil Rights 
Commission appearing on page 143 thereof 
“is in harmony with the American tradition 
and with the trend in the whole democratic 
world.” 

As I understand the great American tradi- 
tion, such proposals are wholly contrary to 
everything the American tradition stands for. 
Certainly such proposals are wholly con- 
trary to everything that the Founding Fa- 
thers of this Nation stood for and advocated 
when they were writing the Constitution of 
the United States. 

As to such proposals being in keeping 
“with the trend in the whole democratic 
world,” I cannot satisfy my mind as to just 
what part of the world the Commission had 
reference to. Surely the Commission did 
not mean that part of the world that is 
under the ruthless and barbaric rule of a 
small group of men whose worshippers and 
fellow travelers howl loud and long in the 
public forum, on the air, and in the press 
about pure democracy and the rights of 
the masses, and at the same time would not 
dare permit a free election in their own 
country or in any other under their ruthless 
domination, 

Excluding that part of the world under 
the domination of this political ideology 
and excluding that part of the world under 
a direct dictatorship, there is not much left. 
However, of that part that is left, I would 
like for the Civil Rights Commission to point 
out in what country is the democratic proc- 
ess of government more effective or safely 
protected, and more zealously guarded, than 
it is in the United States of America under 
our present Constitution and laws. 

In my opinion, recommendation No. 5 of 
the Civil Rights Commission providing for 
“Federal registrars,” together with S. 2684, 
S. 2719, and all other bills pending before 
this committee which implement said recom- 
mendation or seek to enact its provisions are 
unconstitutional. Congress is totally with- 
out authority to enact any statute which fol- 
lows the line of said recommendation or bills. 
They do not constitute “appropriate legisla- 
tion” under or in accord with any amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and in fact ex- 
pressly and clearly violate several provisions 
of the Constitution proper. 

The above-mentioned bills, and others 
pending before this committee, which follow 
and seek to implement said fifth recommen- 
dation of the Commission all have the same 
vice, so by directing my statement to the 
unconstitutionality of the provisions of rec- 
ommendation No. 5,my comments are equal- 
ly applicable to all of the said bills, 

The fifth recommendation of the Commis- 
sion herein dealt with appears at pages 141 
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and 142 of the Commission's report filed on 
September 9, 1959, with the Congress of the 
United States. The background and so- 
called findings of the Commission upon 
which the recommendation is based covers 
pages 139 to 141, inclusive, under the title 
of “Appointment of Temporary Registrars”; 
at page 142 is the dissent by Commissioner 
Battle. 

To avoid copying pages 139 through 142, 
inclusive, and with which Iam sure this com- 
mittee is familiar, I merely make that portion 
of the report a part of this statement by 
reference. 

I heartily agree with the dissent by Com- 
missioner Battle at page 142 of said report, 
wherein he tersely sums up what I shall say 
here in more detail. 

This recommendation violates the follow- 
ing provisions of the Federal Constitution: 

Article I, section 2, clause 1: 

“The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
Year by the People of the several States, and 
the Electors in each State shall have the 
Qualifications requisite for Electors of the 
most numerous Branch of the State Legisla- 
ture.” 

The 17th amendment, paragraph 1, effec- 
tive April 8, 1913, alters original article I, 
section 3, clause 1; 

“The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of 2 Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; and 
each Senator shall have 1 vote. The electors 
in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislatures.” 

Article II, section 1, clause 2: 

“Each state shall appoint, in such Manner 
as the Legislature thereof may direct, a Num- 
ber of Electors, equal to the whole Number 
of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress; but 
no Senator or Representative, or Person hold- 
ing an Office of Trust or Profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an Elector.” 

Recommendation No. 5 aforesaid is not 
justified and is not authorized under article 
I, section 4, clause 1, of the Constitution, 
which is as follows: 

“The Times, Places and Manner of holding 
Elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the Legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by Law make or alter such Regulations, 
except as to the Places of choosing Senators.” 

I understand that within the last few days 
the Attorney General of the United States 
has drafted some new proposed civil rights 
legislation for introduction in the Senate, 
and that it has been introduced in the House 
as H.R. 10018 and 10034. I have read what 
purports to be a draft of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's newest idea on civil rights. 

And I frankly state, when I first read the 
“force acts” of 1865, 1870, 1871, and 1872, 
I thought I had read the most extreme, un- 
warranted and, in many instances, the most 
unconstitutional legislation it was possible 
for the mind of man to conceive, 

However, the proposed draft of the At- 
torney General’s new idea on civil rights as 
carried in the public press makes those 
“force acts” seem mild and most conserva- 
tive. By the time this, my statement, is 
made to the Senate Rules Committee, the 
new idea of the Attorney General on civil 
rights will in all probability have been put 
in bill form and introduced in the Senate. 
In view of this, and should that legislation 
be referred to the Senate Rules Committee, I 
respectfully request the opportunity, should 
I so choose, to submit an additional state- 
ment on what the Attorney General is now 
advocating. 

After several years of administration un- 
der the aforesaid “force acts,” the entire 
Nation was so shocked by the innumerable 
frauds and injustices perpetrated there- 
under that Congress repealed most of them 
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by act of February 8, 1894 (ch. 25, 28 Stat., 
1893-1895, 58d Cong., 2d sess.). 

I do not believe this Congress will bow 
to the will of the Attorney General in his 
proposal, and those who so ardently ad- 
vocate his proposals, and if it does, I predict 
that will repeat itself and soon this 
Nation will demand, as it did in 1894, that 
the Attorney General’s proposal be repealed. 

In my opinion, the proposal by the At- 
torney General of registration and authority 
to vote under the rule of Federal voting 
referees is unconstitutional, unwise, and 
unnecessary for the same reasons I assign 
herein as applicable to the so-called Fed- 
eral registrars under recommendation No. 5 
of the Civil Rights Commission's report and 
the bills implementing it. 

Before going into any questions in detail, 
I think it would be helpful to this com- 
mittee and to this Congress to clear away 
what I think could properly be called some 
debris which has clogged, befogged, be- 
muddled, and confused the issues, the minds 
of some people, and the questions which 
you and the other Members of Congress 
must deal with and determine upon the 
proposals at hand and with which I will 
deal in my statement to you. 

In my judgment and opinion, there is not 
and cannot be any such thing as Federal 
suffrage, nor is there any such thing nor 
can there be any such thing under the 
Constitution as Federal registrars, or Fed- 
eral referees, to supervise voting in States. 

The United States has no voters in the 
States of its own creation as all elective 
Officers of the Federal Government are 
elected, directly or indirectly, by State 
voters. The rights of franchise or the right 
to exercise it by voting is not an incident 
of national citizenship; neither is the right 
to vote a necessary incident of State 
citizenship. 

The right or privilege of a person to vote 
for a Representative or a Senator in Con- 
gress ds upon whether such person 
is in fact qualified under the law of his 
State of residence to register and vote in 
his State for a member of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature. 

The 14th amendment did not extend the 
franchise to anyone. The 15th amendment 
did not extend the franchise to anyone; 
it merely gave the right to not be dis- 
criminated against or denied the franchise 
and the right to vote on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude; 
and Congress was thereby empowered to 
enforce this amendment by appropriate 
legislation. 

Until the adoption of the 19th amendment 
in 1920, the denial of the franchise and the 
right to vote on account of sex was not 
prohibited by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The Government of the United States and 
the powers of Congress are only such as 
haye been expressly or necessarily impliedly 
delegated or granted to them by the States. 

Part of the debris I refer to is the con- 
fusion in the mind of some people about the 
power or authority of Congress to legislate 
concerning elections. This may be occa- 
sioned by their failure to recognize that the 
Federal Government does not have the power 
both of the Government and of the States. 
A failure to keep in mind that the Federal 
Government has only such powers as have 
been delegated to it will result in a failure 
to recognize the limits of authority of Con- 
gress as set and determined by the Consti- 
tution. 

The failure of anyone to recognize the 
provisions of the 9th and 10th amendments 
will cause a misunderstanding or a lack of 
appreciation of the limits thereby placed 
upon Congress in legislating upon the fran- 

= chise, elections, and voting. The provisions 
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of the 9th and 10th amendments are so 
familiar that their quotation here is unnec- 


essary. 

However, I frankly admit that the trend 
of the past few years has been to either dis- 
regard the 106th amendment and its obvious 
purpose or effect its repeal by an un- 
restrained and unwarranted construction of 
other sections of the Constitution. 

I believe the statement, too often quoted 
and too seldom understood, “that the right 
to vote for Congressmen is a Federal right 
secured by the Constitution” has too fre- 
quently misled too many people. 

The real question with which this com- 
mittee, the Congress, and I are properly con- 
cerned is the right of whom to vote for 
Congressmen, That is the issue here, not 
whether the right exists. The question is 
not whether it is a Federal right, but to 
whom is the right given. The answer to this 
question is that the right is given only to 
citizens of each State who under State law 
are given the right to vote for members of 
the most numerous branch of the legisla- 
ture of the respective States. 

As to the presidential electors, Congress is 
thoroughly and unquestionably without any 
authority to legislate upon their selection 
as contemplated by recommendation No, 5 
and the Attorney General's Federal referee 
proposal. 

Presidential electors, as clearly indicated 
by article 2, section 1, clauses 2 and 3, are 
State officers and their selection is exclu- 
sively within the province and authority of 
the respective States, except as to the time 
of choosing electors and the day on which 
they shall give their votes. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of McPherson v. Blacker (142 
US. 1, 36 L. Ed. 869), clearly and unequiy- 
ocally sustains this contention, and quoting 
therefrom, at page 877, we find: 

“In short, the appointment and mode of 
appointment of electors belong exclusively 
to the States under the Constitution of the 
United States, They are, as remarked by 
Mr. Justice Gray in In re Green (134 US. 
377, 379 (33:951, 952)), ‘no more officers or 
agents of the United States than are the 
members of the State legislatures when act- 
ing as the electors of Federal Senators, or 
the people of the States when acting as the 
electors of Representatives in Congress.’ 
Congress is empowered to determine the time 
of choosing the electors and the day on 
which they are to give their votes, which is 
required to be the same day throughout the 
United States, but otherwise the power and 
jurisdiction of the State is exclusive, with 
the exception of the provisions as to the 
number of electors and the ineligibility of 
certain persons, so framed that congres- 
sional and Federal influence might be ex- 
eluded. 

“The question before us is not one of policy 
but of power, and while public opinion had 
gradually brought all the States as matter of 
fact to the pursuit of a uniform system of 
popular election by general ticket, that fact 
does not tend to weaken the force of con- 
tem us and long- continued previous 
practice when and as different views of ex- 
pedience prevailed.” 

In addition to McPherson and In re Green, 
supra, the case of Walker v. U.S. (93 F. 2d 
883, certiorari denied, 303 U.S. 644), squarely 
sustains my above assertion, and at pages 
388 of the opinion it says: 

“It is contended by defendants that presi- 
dential electors are officers of the State and 
not Federal officers. We are of the view that 
this contention is sound and should be sus- 
tained, article 2, section 1, U.S. Constitution 
(citing also Burroughs v. U.S. (290 U.S. 534, 
78 L. Ed. 484))." 

McPherson, supra, also clearly shows that 
the case of Ex Yarbrough (110 U.S. 
651, 28 L. Ed. 274), is not in conflict with the 
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positions which I take in this statement as- 
serting the unconstitutionality of the rec- 
ommendations, bills, and proposals herein 
discussed. 

In view of the 9th and 10th amendments 
quoted, supra, Congress has no authority 
of any kind to legislate on the subject of 
elections unless such authority is expressly 
or necessarily impliedly given to the Federal 
Government by the terms of the Constitu- 
tion inclusive of the amendments. I think 
it is crystal clear that Congress has no au- 
thority whatever to enact recommendation 
No. 5, or the bill to be submitted by the 
Attorney General, or any of the bills seeking 
to implement it. 

I am equally of the same opinion that 
Congress is totally without authority to 
enact the new, or may I say novel, idea of 
the Attorney General as incorporated in the 
draft of a bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 by providing for 
court appointment of U.S. voting referees, 
and for other p s” 

All of the aforesaid legislation is an ef- 
fort to infringe upon and usurp powers re- 
served and preserved to the respective States, 
and in direct violation of article 1, section 2, 
clause 1, and is not justifed by article 1, 
section 4, clause 1, of the Constitution. 

I have said that there is no such thing as 
a “Federal election” and, therefore, there can 
be no such thing as Federal electors. 

This is sustained by the case of United 
States v. Cruikshank et al. (92 U.S. 542, 23 L. 
Ed. 588), wherein the Court at page 592 of the 
law edition says: 

“In Minor v. Happersett (21 Wall. 178, 22 
L. Ed. 631), we decided that the Constitution 
of the United States has not conferred the 
right of suffrage upon anyone and that the 
United States have no voters of their own 
creation in the States.” 

In the case of Minor v. Happersett (22 L. 
Ed. 627), the Court held, page 629 of the law 
edition: 

“The United States has no yoters in the 
States of its own creation. The elective of- 
ficers of the United States are elected, directly 
or indirectly, by the State voters.” 

In McPherson v. Blacker (146 U.S. 1, 36 
L. Ed. 869), speaking of the source of the 
“right to vote“ intended to be protected in 
elections of Senators and Representatives in 
Congress and of presidential electors, says at 
page 878 of the law edition report: 

“The right to vote intended to be pro- 
tected refers to the right to vote as estab- 
lished by the laws and constitution of the 
State.” 

McPherson, supra, was followed and quoted 
from in the case of Lassiter v. Northampton 
County Board of Elections, decided June 8, 
1959 (3 L. Ed. 1072). Here the Supreme 
Court of the United States sustained the 
literacy test required before a person could 
register in North Carolina, Plaintiff claimed 
that such requirement violated the 14th, 
15th, and 17th amendments to the Federal 
Constitution, but his claim was rejected by 
the Court. 

At page 1077, speaking of the right to 
vote, the Court said: 

“The right protected ‘refers to the right 
to vote as established by the laws and con- 
stitution of the State’ (McPherson v. 
Blacker, 146 U.S. 1, 39).” 

The right of suffrage is not an incident 
of national citizenship. The right of suf- 
trage is not a necessary incident of State 
citizenship. The 14th amendment did not 
add to the privileges and immunities of a 
citizen. The 15th amendment merely gives 
& right of exemption from the prohibited 
discrimination. 

We find, at page 878 of McPherson, the 
following: 

“The right to vote in the States comes 
from the States, but the right of exemption 
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from the prohibited discrimination comes 
from the United States. The first has not 
been granted or secured by the Constitution 
of the United States, but the last has been 
(United States v. Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 542 
(23: 588); U.S. v. Reese, 92 U.S. 214 (23: 
563) ).” 

The franchise and the right to vote flow- 
ing therefrom is a privilege to be earned 
or acquired by one when he has complied 
with the State law prescribing what must 
be done under the State law before a person 
can become a qualified elector of a member 
of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 

May I say, Senator, that I take the posi- 
tion that voting is not an inalienable right. 
Voting is a privilege that is conferred upon 
the citizen by a State, and certainly each 
of the respective States has the right to 
lay down rules, regulations, and laws deter- 
mining who is going to exercise that great 
privilege. If the time ever comes that a 
citizen cannot exercise that privilege, then 
I think this great Government of ours is 
headed for the rocks. 

When one has complied with such State 
law and becomes a qualified elector of that 
State, he is then possessed of the franchise. 
Until and unless a person has earned or 
acquired the franchise in accord with State 
law, he is unable at any time or under any 
circumstances to vote for a Representative 
or Senator in Congress or in any other 
election. Being possessed of the franchise 
or having become a qualified elector under 
State law, then it is, and only then it is, 
that the right to vote for Members of Con- 

mators and Representatives—ac- 
crues which is secured or granted by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The act of “voting” or exercising “the 
right to vote,” is nothing more or less than 
exercising the right of franchise which the 
person has acquired under and in accord 
with State law. 

Therefore, if a person has not become a 
qualified elector or acquired the right of 
franchise under the State law, then neither 
the Constitution of the United States nor 
anything else gives, grants, assures, guaran- 
tees, or establishes any “right to vote” in 
any election for Senator or Representatives 
in Congress, or presidential electors. 

In view of the foregoing, let us now con- 
sider who, under the Constitution of the 
United States, is given the right or privilege 
to vote for Representatives and Senators in 
Congress. Why was it that the Constitution 
is drawn as it is? Does the power of Con- 
gress under the words “manner of holding 
elections” in article I, section 4, clause 1, au- 
thorize it to take over from the States the 
matters of determining the qualifications of 
the persons who can be registered under 
State law and do those words authorize Con- 
gress to provide for Federal registrars, or 
Federal voting referees, as mentioned in rec- 
ommendation No. 5 of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission and the Attorney General’s new idea 
on civil rights? 

Do we have incidents which are conclu- 
sive evidence that the words “manner of 
holding elections” as used in article I, sec- 
tion 4, clause 1, supra, does not authorize 
Congress to legislate in the manner provided 
in the recommendations and in the Attorney 
General's new idea on civil rights? Do we 
have unquestioned evidence that the framers 
of the Constitution never at any time in- 
tended that Congress should ever assume to 
legislate upon the qualifications and regis- 
tration of citizens of the States in the man- 
ner Congress is now being asked to do by the 
advocates of the so-called civil rights 
measures? 

When the delegates from the various 
States assembled at Philadelphia in May 
1787, probably the most cherished and high- 
ly valued prerogative of the respective States 
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was that of determining who was or would 
be entitled to vote in each State for the 
members of the most numerous branch of 
the respective State legislatures. The re- 
quirements of the respective States were dif- 
ferent. Women could not vote under any 
circumstances, and very few, comparatively 
speaking, of the men were qualified to vote. 
The matter of who could vote for Representa- 
tives in Congress and who should select the 
US. Senators were among the most highly 
controversial and hotly debated issues in the 
entire Constitutional Convention. 

During the Convention, and shortly before 
Wednesday, August 8, 1787, various propos- 
als were made as to who would select or 
elect Representatives or Senators in Con- 


gress. 

On this day, August 8, 1787, Gouverneur 
Morris, an able delegate from the State of 
Pennsylvania, proposed that the Federal 
Government or Congress be given the power 
to change or determine who in the State 
would be the electors of the Representatives 
in Congress from each State. His proposal 
was that Congress itself should have the 
right, independent of the States, to deter- 
mine who would select or elect in each State 
the Representatives in Congress. 

On August 8, 1787, after debate and mo- 
tion carried, the Constitutional Convention 
rejected the proposal of Gouverneur Morris 
and finally adopted what is now article I, 
section 2, clause 1, which is that Represent- 
atives in Congress must be chosen or elected 
by the persons in each State who were the 
electors in that State qualified to vote for, or 
elect the members of, the most numerous 
branch of the respective State legislatures. 

Neither the States nor their Representa- 
tives would ever have considered under any 
circumstances permitting the National Gov- 
ernment to either enfranchise or disenfran- 
chise citizens of the State independent of 
the power and authority of the State itself, 
or to bring about a situation where what was 
necessary to be done by a citizen to qualify 
or entitle him to vote for Representatives in 
Congress were different from that prescribed 
by the States to determine who would be 
qualified as electors of, or eligible to vote for, 
the members of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature. 

Having settled on Wednesday, August 8, 
1787, what is now article I, section 2, clause 
1, the Convention adjourned for the day. 

The next day, on Thursday, August 9, 
1787, what is now article I, section 4, clause 
1, was voted upon and approved by the mem- 
bers of the Convention, On that day they 
adopted section 4 containing the words 
“manner of holding elections.” 

I say that on August 9, 1787, by using words 
“manner of holding elections,” they did not 
in fact, nor did they intend to, obliterate, 
change, amend, or destroy that which they 
so solemnly and clearly stated and deter- 
mined the day before, on August 8, which 
was to make the State laws determining 
who should be the electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature control 
and determine who should elect Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

If the language “manner of holding elec- 
tions,” gives Congress the right to enact the 
provisions of recommendation No. 5 of the 
Civil Rights Commission, or the provisions 
of the Attorney General’s Federal voting 
referee proposal, then there is no escape 
from the conclusion that the drafters of 
the Constitution undid on August 9, 1787, 
what they so solemnly did on August 8, 
1787. 

Such “on again, off again, on again” tac- 
tics cannot and should not be ascribed to so 
solemn a document as the Constitution or to 
so able and intelligent men as the drafters 
of the Constitution. I am not being face- 
tious but I am merely pointing out to what 
an absurd point applied logic would take 
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anyone who contends that these proposals 
are valid and constitutional in view of the 
printed word and plain and ordinary mean- 
ing of the English language. 

Until the adoption of the 17th amend- 
ment in 1913, Senators were elected or 
chosen by the legislature of each State un- 
der the provisions of article I, section 3, 
clause 1. Article I, section 4, clause 1, 
wherein appears the words “manner of hold- 
ing elections” has remained unchanged since 
the adoption of the Constitution. 

If the words “manner of holding elec- 
tions“ as used in said section 4 gives Con- 
gress the right to legislate as proposed un- 
der the “Federal registrar” and the “voting 
referee” proposals, then we have an incon- 
gruous situation existing from 1789 to the 
adoption of the 17th amendment in 1913. 
This odd situation is that during said pe- 
riod of time Congress had the right to choose 
and determine who should elect or be 
electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislatures insofar as the election 
of Representatives in Congress is concerned, 
but did not have the authority to determine 
and change who would have the authority 
to elect or choose Members of the Senate. 

Certainly, the drafters of the Constitution 
never intended the words “manner of hold- 
ing elections” to apply thusly. As conclu- 
sive evidence of the soundness of my con- 
tention is the fact that when the matter 
of changing who would elect or select Sena- 
tors from election by the legislature of each 
State to the electors in each State, Congress 
determined that such a change was beyond 
its power under the words “manner of hold- 
ing elections,” and that such would have to 
be done by a constitutional amendment. 

Furthermore, until the adoption of the 
19th amendment there was no exemption 
from denial of the franchise because of sex. 
When it was determined that such a denial 
should be discontinued, Congress did not 
seek to eliminate it by an act of Congress 
and, therefore, felt that it could not do so 
under the words “manner of holding elec- 
tions,” but, on the other hand, passed the 
necessary resolution for a constitutional 
amendment, which was adopted. This is 
further evidence that my position above 
taken is sound. 

If Congress has the right and power to 
adopt and put into effect the proposed legis- 
lation under consideration here, then Con- 
gress has the authority and power to deter- 
mine who in each State is qualified to serve 
as a member of the most numerous branch 
of the legislature in that State. I say this 
because in no State can a person be a mem- 
ber of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature unless he is a qualified elec- 
tor to vote for a member of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislature. 

This is certainly true in Mississippi. 

In addition, the proposed legislation as- 
serts to Congress the right to determine who 
in the various States, including Mississippi, 
are entitled to vote for members of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 

Certainly, no one will contend that Con- 
gress has the right to define the meaning of 
a word, sentence, or paragraph, or any provi- 
sion of the Federal Constitution. By the 
proposed legislation, Congress is seeking to 
do either directly or indirectly what it has 
no power to do under article I, section 2, 
clause 1. 

If Congress has no right or power under 
the Constitution to directly by an act of 
Congress provide for the “voting referees” as 
contemplated in the Attorney General's pro- 
posal on civil rights, then I say categorically 
that it cannot authorize the Federal courts 
to appoint and empower the so-called vot- 
ing referees as contemplated by the bills 
submitted to the Congress, 

Recommendation No. 5 of the Civil Rights 
Commission ultimately would empower 
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“Federal r to determine who is en- 
titled to vote, or who has the franchise in 
Mississippi in the election of members of 
the most numerous branch of the Mississippi 
State Legislature. Under the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s “voting referees,” the same practical 
effect will result. 

The only people in Mississippi who can 
select members of the most numerous branch 
of the Mississippi Legislature are those who, 
among other things, have been registered in 
each county by the county registrar. If any- 
one is registered by any other person in Mis- 
sissippi than such county registrar, he can- 
not participate in the election of the mem- 
bers of the most numerous branch of the 
Mississippi Legislature. Therefore, I say 
Congress has no authority to enact the legis- 
lation which I oppose by this statement. 

The words “manner of holding elections” 
do not go to the extent of authorizing Con- 
gress to determine what persons under State 
law are or will be entitled to vote for mem- 
bers of the most numerous branch of the 
Mississippi Legislature, nor of the legislature 
of any other State. 

I shall refrain from going into the many 
other defects, insufficiencies, inadequacies, 
and ambiguous provisions of the above pro- 
posed legislation, for so to do would unduly 
extend my statement. If such proposed leg- 
islation is unconstitutional and in violation 
of the Constitution, then the other insuf- 
ficiencies and inadequacies thereof become 
of secondary importance. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say 
that regardless of what has been written and 
said to the contrary, the laws of the State of 
Mississippi are full, adequate, and complete 
on registration, voting, and elections. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Provury in the chair). Senator will sus- 
pend until the Senate is in order. 

The Senator from North Carolina may 
proceed. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue to read the testimony: 


All the people in Mississippi are given and 
have the opportunity to be heard and to 
receive equal protection, due process of law, 
and respect for any and all constitutional 
rights to which they are entitled. Our 
laws are plain and unambiguous, and to the 
present time have stood the test of time. 

The recommendations of the Civil Rights 
Commission and of the Attorney General of 
the United States not only do violence to the 
Constitution of the United States but just 
as certain as the sun sets in the Golden West, 
will do equal or greater violence to the very 
source of the Constitution, to wit, the people 
of the United States of America. I am con- 
fident that if those who so ardently advocate 
this legislation thought that the powers con- 
ferred by the proposed legislation were go- 
ing to be fully and freely used in their re- 
spective States, they would not be so eager 
for its passage. 

These bills are designed and intended for 
use in the State of Mississippi and the other 
Southern States of this Union only. But 
I would point out to those who so ardently 
advocate this legislation that political winds 
and trends could change in the future to 
such an extent that future administrations 
might use the powers sought to be conferred 
by these bills in their States, and I would 
like to further point out and pose this ques- 
tion, if I may: If the Congress has the au- 
thority to set up and put into operation the 
dictatorial powers of determining who may 
register, who may vote, and who may have 
his vote counted, by the same authority does 
not a future Congress have the right to go 
one short step further and at some future 
date amend the proposals to provide that a 
Federal registrar or referee may determine 
who cannot vote and who is not entitled to 
bave his vote counted; and then where will 
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the respective States of this Union find 
themselves with respect to their elections? 

The answer, of course, is self-evident: The 
States will have been reduced to absolute 
zero and will only be a geographical part of 
a massive and all-powerful, single State. I 
will admit that we have those in our midst 
who would like to see this very thing come 
to pass. 

Mr. Chairman, let me again urge that we 
do not depart from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of constitutional government as de- 
signed and intended by the Founding Fathers 
of this great Government of ours. In reading 
the history of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, one thing stands 
out above all others, and that is that the 
people even in that day were primarily con- 
cerned with preserving rights unto the 
States, so much so that history tells us that 
they refused to adopt the Constitution as 
originally drafted until they were assured 
that the rights of the States would be prop- 
erly and adequately protected. And further 
evidence of this fact is that the American 
Congress in its very first session proposed 
amendments to the Constitution putting 
into effect the demand of the people for 
adequate protection and preservation of the 
rights of the States. 

When the US. Supreme Court in May 
1954, handed down its opinion In Brown v. 
Board of Education, an opinion that so many 
misguided souls seemed to think heralded 
the beginning of the realization of a utopian 
dream of a land wherein everybody would 
be equal politically, socially, financially, and 
every other way, the Court, in seeking to 
justify its opinion, said, “We cannot turn 
the clock back,” a phrase that has been re- 
peated many times since the rendition of 
that opinion. The President of the United 
States and the Attorney General of the 
United States have praised this opinion on 
many occasions. Therefore, it is somewhat 
shocking to see the President of the United 
States and his Attorney General seek to 
“turn the clock back” to the dark days of 
Reconstruction and reenact the so-called 
force bills that were put into effect by the 
Congress immediately following the Civil 
War. It has long since been recognized that 
the “force acts” of the Reconstruction period 
were enacted by the victors to punish the 
vanquished. They were born of a spirit of 
hatred and vindictiveness, designed and in- 
tended to further crush and humiliate the 
conquered. 

However, the great American people, 
always ready and willing to right a wrong, 
demanded and brought about the repeal of 
those harsh and vindictive laws. Yet today, 
in the year 1960, more than 80-odd years 
later, we find the President of the United 
States and his Attorney General and some 
Members of the American Congress 
to reenact this same type of legislation. 

I cannot refrain from posing this final 
question: Would those who so ardently 
advocate the bill proposed by the Attorney 
General of the United States and the recom- 
mendations of the Civil Rights Commission 
be just as enthusiastic in their support of 
these proposals if the recommendations of 
the Civil Rights Commission and the bill 
submitted by the Attorney General were 
amended to provide for the identical protec- 
tion and guarantees of the right of every 
American citizen to work regardless of 
whether he belonged to or refused to belong 
to a labor union and regardless of whether 
he paid or refused to pay dues to a labor 
union? 

Mr. Chairman, a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States once said: 


threatens to submerge the individual and 
destroy the only kind of society in which per- 
sonality can survive.” 


Mr. President 


March 1 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). The Senator from 
North Carolina has the floor. 

Mr. JORDAN. This next testimony 
was submitted in the hearings by the 
Honorable Malcolm B. Seawell, at that 
time attorney general of the State of 
North Carolina: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Malcolm B. Seawell, attorney 
general of North Carolina, and prior to as- 
suming the duties of the office of the attor- 
ney general I served as district solicitor, or 
the State’s prosecuting officer, for several 
counties, and I also served for several years 
as judge of the superior court, which is a 
court of general jurisdiction in my State. 

This statement relates to certain bills now 
pending before this committee which I shall 
designate by their respective numbers, as 
follows: S. 2535, S. 2684, S. 2722, S. 2719, 
S. 2783, and S. 2814. 

Before commenting on the various bills 
now pending before this committee I would 
like to make a brief reference to some of the 
salient Federal statutes that are now opera- 
tive and in effect for the protection of the 
elective franchise as the same relates to 
Federal officers. The committee, of course, 
is familiar with these Federal statutes but 
for the purposes of this statement I would 
like to remind the committee again of the 
existence of these statutes. It is my posi- 
tion that this is not a question of sufficiency 
of laws or of the requisite statutory ma- 
chinery but it is rather a problem of a 
selective, careful, and patient enforcement of 
the laws now in existence. The enactment 
of one Federal statute after another, the 
heaping up and cumulating of legislation 
will not in some mysterious and occult man- 
ner achieve the desired results. Legislation 
prompted by impatience can never be, in 
the long view, a substitute for careful in- 
vestigation and bringing into public view 
some abuses that may exist combined with 
the application and prosecution under the 
authority of present statutes. At the present 
time under the provisions of 42 U.S.C.A. 1971 
(71 Stat. 687) all persons are allowed to vote 
in any elections of a governmental nature 
without distinction of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, notwithstanding any 
constitution, law, custom, usage, or regula- 
tion of any State or territory to the con- 
trary. The same statute contains provisions 
against intimidation, threats, or coercion for 
the purpose of interfering with the right to 
vote at any election involving Federal of- 
ficers whether the same be a general, special, 
or primary election. If there is reasonable 
ground to believe that any person is en- 
gaged in any act or practice which would 
deprive any other person of these voting 
privileges the Attorney General of the United 
States can institute in the name of the 
United States a civil action or other proper 
proceeding for preventive relief, including an 
application for a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order, or any other 
necessary order, and the district courts of 
the United States have jurisdiction. The 
party aggrieved does not have to exhaust any 
administrative remedies. Contempt cita- 
tions are also available for effective enforce- 
ment. 

Under the provisions of paragraph (3) of 
42 U.S. C. A. 1985 (RS. sec. 1980), an action 
for damages is allowed if two or more per- 
sons conspire to prevent by force, intimida- 
tion, or threat, any citizen who is lawfully 
entitled to vote, from giving his support or 
advocacy in a legal manner, toward or in 
favor of the election of any person as elector 
for President or Vice President, or as a Mem- 
ber of the Congress of the United States. 

Chapter 29 of title 18, beginning with 18 
V. S. O. A. 591, contains many criminal statutes 
designed for the protection of the rights of 
voters in the selection of candidates for Fed- 
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eral officers, including the intimidation of 
voters, the interference of officers of the 
Armed Forces, the interference of adminis- 
trative employees of Federal, State, or ter- 
ritorial governments, as well as expenditures 
for influencing or buying votes. 

We could cite many other Federal statutes, 
such as the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 
the Hatch Act, regulations dealing with the 
Armed Forces, promises of appointment by a 
candidate for the support of candidacy and 
solicitation of expenditures to influence 
voting. 

The provisions of S. 2535 establish com- 
plete Federal machinery for the registration 
and conduct of all elections and primaries 
relating to Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. S. 2535 establishes a Congressional 
Elections Commission as an agency of the 
legislative branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment and vests in it authority to conduct 
primary, special, and general elections for 
all Members of the Congress. It is com- 
posed of three members appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Not more than two of 
the members can belong to the same politi- 
cal party. After the first terms of office ex- 
pire each member of the Commission is ap- 
pointed for a term of 9 years, and it is 
noticeable that while there can be two mem- 
bers of the same political party on the Com- 
mission, these same two members can con- 
stitute a quorum. 


Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? Did the Senator 
from Alabama ask for unanimous con- 
sent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; he 
suggested the absence of a quorum. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Allott Fong McGee 
Bartlett Martin 
Beall Goldwater Morse 
Bennett Gruening Morton 

e Hart Pastore 
Cannon Hill Prouty 
Carlson Hruska Proxmire 
Case, N.J. Jackson Randolph 
Church Javits Robertson 
Clark Johnson, Tex. —— th 
Cooper ey 
Cotton Keating Williams, Del 
Curtis Kefauver Williams, N.J. 
Dirksen Kuchel Yarborough 
Douglas Lausche Young, N. Dak. 
Engle Long, Hawaii Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move that 
the Sergeant at Arms be directed to re- 
quest the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Byrn of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. MANSFIELD, and Mr. MUNDT 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names, when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. MORSE and Mr. HILL addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
about to make a motion, but before I do 
so I should like to explain my reasons 
for making the motion. I am going to 
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vote against the motion; still I think my 
colleagues ought to have the opportunity 
to vote on the motion. I have been 
rather disturbed about the problem we 
have had in getting a quorum during the 
last 45 minutes or so in the consideration 
of an issue that is as important as civil 
rights. 

It always worries me when we follow 
a procedure that seems to have the effect 
of denying or inconveniencing any of 
my colleagues in voting. I think they 
ought to be protected in this precious 
right to vote, particularly my good 
friends from the Southern States, many 
of whom have apparently found it diffi- 
cult to meet quorum calls and vote. 
However, I appreciate the fact that there 
may be good reasons for not answering 
a quorum call because at 3:30 this morn- 
ing I want to say, to the everlasting 
credit of the Senate, it was possible to 
get a quorum before some of us could 
get from our offices over to the floor to 
answer the quorum call. I was pleased 
about that, although I was sorry that 
I was sufficiently sleepy so that I did not 
arrive at the Chamber in time to answer 
the call. By the time I reached the 
floor the quorum call was over. I am 
disturbed about the fact that so many 
of our colleagues are finding it impos- 
sible to get here to answer a live quo- 
rum call. 

The matter of voting is something 
which concerns the whole nation. Many 
people in the country are concerned about 
the fact that Ph. D.’s at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, and Fisk University and the gradu- 
ates of other Negro colleges are being 
denied the right to vote. They are dis- 
turbed over the fact that thousands of 
Negro citizens are being denied the right 
to vote. In fact some of us are becoming 
concerned in this debate that some of our 
beloved Senators, particularly some from 
the South, are unable to get here to 
answer quorum calls. In all fairness, I 
must say that some of the most ardent 
advocates of civil rights are finding it 
difficult to answer rollcalls in this civil 
rights debate. So I think our majority 
leader certainly is entitled to our full 
support. He should not be asked to car- 
ry the whole burden of trying to get Sen- 
ators here to vote. He has told me that 
the Senate staff is finding it very difficult 
to reach many Senators so that they can 
be notified of rollcalls. Therefore I 
think we ought to have an opportunity 
once again to vote on whether or not we 
want to remain in continuous session in 
the Senate. So I am about to make a 
motion, Mr. President, that we vote on 
whether or not we would like to adjourn 
the Senate at 8 o’clock tonight. I shall 
vote against the motion because I think 
all of us ought to stay on the job. I do 
not know any place where we should be 
now except in the Senate answering 
every rolicall and every quorum call. 
Although I may seem to be half-face- 
tious, Mr. President, I really am not. I 
think we have placed ourselves into such 
a procedural fix in the Senate that we 
must make up our minds as Senators 
whether or not we are going to stay on 
the job until we end this filibuster and 
come out with a civil rights bill. If we 
are to do that then every Senator must 


be available to vote and answer quorum 
calls. I have been advised that one rea- 


ators apparently have taken their tele- 
phones off their hooks. Thus it has been 
impossible for our clerks to reach the 
homes of some of our Senators. I think 
it would be unpleasant if we should have 
to send out warrants to bring Senators 
to the floor of the Senate, although the 
rules provide for it. 

Mr. President, in order to back up my 
majority leader, procedurally, I propose 
by my motion to find out whether or not 
we are going to support him in the 
around-the-clock procedure he has an- 
nounced. Both the majority leader, Mr. 
Jounson, and the minority leader, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
have joined in proposing around-the- 
clock sessions. Therefore I propose 
again to have a rollcall vote on the 
question whether or not we are to ad- 
journ the Senate or whether we are to 
remain on the job, each and every one 
of us, and stick to this civil rights matter 
until we can guarantee to the colored 
people of America the right to vote in 
elections and all other civil rights to 
which they are entitled. We so-called 
civil righters in particular, ought to con- 
sider the right to vote so precious that 
we will stand by our majority leader 
shoulder to shoulder urging that the 
Senate remain in session until we can 
vote out a civil rights bill with sub- 
stance. 

So, Mr. President, I now move that the 
Senate adjourn at 8 p.m. tonight, and on 
this question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
sec ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. BYRD], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. CARROLL], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen. 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNa- 
MARA], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
Murray], and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Louisiana 
LMr. ELLENDER], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Hortanp], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr, RUssELL], the Senator 
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from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr, 
SYMINGTON] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. NEUBERGER], the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O’Manoney], and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] are absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BrBLE] is paired with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] is paired with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Mississippi would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] is paired with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Florida would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Maine 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mo- 
Namara] is paired with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Michigan 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Syminectron] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr, BUTLER], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. DworsHaK], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
are necessarily absent. If present and 
voting the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HicKENLOOPER] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 6, 
nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—6 
Byrd, Va. Kefauver Robertson 
Hil Talmadge 
NAYS—55 
Allott Carlson Cotton 
Bartlett Case, N. J. Cc 
Beall Case, S. Dak, Dirksen 
Bennett Chavez Douglas 
Brunsdale Church 
Bush Clark Fong 
Cannon Cooper 
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Goldwater Lausche Proxmire 
Gore Long, Hawaii Randolph 
Gruening McGee Saltonstall 
Hart Magnuson Scott 
Hartke Mansfield Smith 
Hruska Martin Wiley 
Jackson Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Javits Morse Yarborough 
Johnson, Tex, Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Keating Mundt Young, Ohio 
Kerr Pastore 
Kuchel Prouty 
NOT VOTING—39 

Aiken Fulbright Moss 
Anderson reen Murray 
Bible Hayden Muskie 
Bridges Hennings Neuberger 
Butler Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Russell 
Capehart Humphrey Schoeppel 
Carroll Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Dodd Jordan Sparkman 
Dworshak Kennedy Stennis 
Eastland Long, La. Symington 
Ellender McCarthy Thurmond 
Ervin McNamara Williams, Del. 

So Mr. Morse’s motion to adjourn was 
rejected. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on Thurs- 
day last I spoke at some length in oppo- 
sition to the Dirksen civil rights bill 
amendment to the Fort Crowder bill. I 
endeavored at that time to express my 
unalterable opposition to each section of 
the pending amendment. I emphasized 
particularly the legal and constitutional 
objections to the Attorney General’s pro- 
posal to establish a network of Federal 
referees to supervise the conduct of State 
officials with respect to State registra- 
tion and voting laws, I endeavored to 
explain in detail the historical pattern 
which the Federal referees proposal is 
fashioned, for the pattern is to be found 
in the Reconstruction Act of 1871. 

I come before the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as one who for 36 years of service 
in the Congress has sincerely endeavored 
to work for forward-looking policies and 
programs that meant progress and that 
would promote the well-being of our Na- 
tion and enrich the lives of our people. 

At a time when there is so much that 
needs to be done, so much good that 
can be done, so much wrong that must be 
undone, and so much work that our peo- 
ple demand be done, it is most regret- 
table that the U.S. Senate must digress 
from high purposes and good works, and 
concentrate its attention and energies, 
and squander its time on such a drastic, 
sweeping and indefensible measure as 
the pending amendment. There are 
many evils inherent in the pending 
measure. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Chair inquire of the able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Alabama 
whether or not he will yield so that the 
Senator from North Carolina might pro- 
pound to him an interrogatory? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Alabama is glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina for a question. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Alabama if he does not think that a 
responsible legislative body would per- 
mit the members of that body to get at 
least the amount of rest which that 
body, in conjunction with the House, 
requires the employers of America to 
give and their employes to receive under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act? 
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Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama certainly thinks that this body, 
which has always been proud of the fact 
that it has been the greatest deliberative 
body in the world, and which the Amer- 
ican people have held to be the greatest 
deliberative body in the world, should 
permit the Members of this body to have 
that rest which is absolutely essential, 
which is absolutely necessary, if the 
Members of this body are to function 
effectively and adequately. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Chair inquire of the able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Alabama if 
he will yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina so that the Senator from North 
Carolina may propound to him another 
interrogatory? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama will yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
for a question. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Alabama if he thinks that the Sen- 
ate can legislate in an intelligent man- 
ner when the leadership of the Senate 
tells a minority in the Senate that if 
they will not yield to its demand to set a 
time for voting before propositions have 
been adequately made known and ade- 
quately debated or otherwise be faced 
with an exhausting process calculated 
to wear them down physically and men- 
tally so as to disable them from present- 
ing their cause, and if that is not a very 
poor way for the Senate to function? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama agrees it is a poor way for the 
Senate to function, because the Sen- 
ator from Alabama feels the Senate can- 
not function properly and cannot meet 
its obligation to serve the best interests 
of the Nation and the best interests of 
the people, by any such procedure as we 
are now being forced to follow in the 
Senate. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Chair inquire of the able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Alabama if 
he will yield again to the Senator from 
North Carolina so that the Senator from 
North Carolina may propound to him 
another interrogatory? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama is delighted to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina for a question. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks the able and distinguished 
Senator from Alabama if he has not 
already heard threats that cloture will 
be imposed upon those Senators of the 
minority to silence us so that we may 
not have an adequate opportunity to 
present our cause? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator has indeed 
heard such threats, and many of them, 
that cloture will be imposed and that 
Senators who oppose this measure will 
be thereby denied the opportunity to 
present their case to the Senate and to 
the American people. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Chair be so kind as to inquire another 
time of the able and distinguished senior 
Senator from Alabama if he will yield 
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to the Senator from North Carolina so 
that the Senator from North Carolina 
may put to him another interrogatory? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Alabama is delighted to yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama think that each Member 
of the Senate should give very serious 
and solemn consideration to the propo- 
sition that a rule of the Senate which 
can be used today to silence one deemed 
to be a troublesome demagog can be 
used tomorrow to silence a gallant man 
fighting for a just cause? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
right. The very rule that might be in- 
yoked today might well come back to 
plague and to silence those who would 
now support the operation of such a rule. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Chair be so kind as to inquire of the 
Senator from Alabama whether he will 
yield again to the Senator from North 
Carolina so as to enable the Senator 
from North Carolina to put to him an- 
other interrogatory? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama will be glad to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
for a question. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Alabama if he does not think that 
certain Members of the Senate, repre- 
senting an area of the country which 
has been faithful to the Democratic 
Party for more than a century, are en- 
titled to expect at the hands of the 
Democratic leadership of the Senate 
more consideration than the exhaust- 
ing procedure we now face? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama certainly does think so. It is in- 
credible to find the Democratic leader- 
ship of the Senate aiding and abetting 
the Republican administration and the 
Republican leadership and members of 
the Republican Party in an effort to 
pass this Republican administration 
civil rights amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Chair again inquire of the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from Ala- 
bama if he will yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina so that the Senator from 
North Carolina may put to him another 


interrogatory? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CxuourcH in the chair). Does the Senator 
yield? 


Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama will be delighted to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama think that a proper ex- 
hibition of Christian charity on the part 
of the Republican leadership of the 
Senate would prompt the Republican 
leadership of the Senate to urge that 
representatives in the Senate of ap- 
proximately nine States ought to be al- 
lowed a more adequate opportunity to 
present their case to the Senate and to 
the American people without being first 
worn down by such exhausting pro- 
cedure as this? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
— * feels that way about the 
matter. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Chair put to the distinguished and able 
Senator from Alabama another interro- 
gatory as to whether he will yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina for another 
interrogatory? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is delighted to yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina for a question. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Alabama if he agrees with the Senator 
from North Carolina that this is not the 
Senate’s grandest hour? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama has been in the Senate for ap- 
proximately 22 years. The Senator 
from Alabama thinks he has some 
knowledge of the long history of the 
Senate. The Senator from Alabama 
would certainly agree that this hour is 
2 far from being the Senate’s grandest 

our. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to thank the 
Chair for so graciously propounding 
these interrogatories to the Senator 
from Alabama, and the Senator from 
Alabama, for so graciously yielding to 
me for the purpose of making these in- 
quiries of him. 

Mr. HILL. It is always a pleasure to 
yield to my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from North Carolina. There is 
no Member of this body for whom the 
Senator from Alabama has a greater 
respect than for the Senator from 
North Carolina, and certainly there is 
no Member of the Senate whom the 
Senator from Alabama considers to be a 
greater authority on the Constitution of 
the United States, or a greater ex- 
pounder of our democratic system of 
government, than the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Alabama may do so with- 
out losing his privilege of the floor, I 
should like to have him accord me this 
opportunity to thank him for his far too 
generous remarks concerning the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator’s remarks may appear at this 
point in the Record. I wish to thank 
him for his very kind and generous 
words. 

There are so many evils inherent in 
the pending measure that it is difficult 
thoroughly to discuss in a single speech 
all the iniquities to be found in the 
measure. 

In my most recent speech on the pend- 
ing amendment I discussed the histori- 
cal and legal patterns after which the 
seventh section of the amendment, 
pertaining to Federal referees was 
fashioned. 

It has been said many times on the 
floor of the Senate during the considera- 
tions of the pending amendment that 
much of the press of the country leads 
the American people to believe that the 
measure we are discussing is nothing 
more than a voting bill. The truth, is, 
however, that of the seven proposals con- 
tained in the measure only two have 
anything at all to do with voting and 
the other five have nothing whatever to 
do with voting. These other five sec- 
tions are even more evil than those deal- 
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ing with voting. I should now like to 
call the Senate’s attention to yet another 
pattern after which the first section of 
the pending amendment, which is de- 
nominated “obstruction of certain court 
orders,” was fashioned. 

Mr. President, the first section brands 
as a crime any resistance by word or 
deed by local and State officials or the 
public to a Federal court desegregation 
decree. This section would amend chap- 
ter 73 of title 18 of the United States 
Code by adding the following provision: 
$1509. Obstruction of certain court orders 

Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion, willfully prevents, obstructs, impedes, 
or interferes with or willfully endeavors to 
prevent, obstruct, impede, or interfere with 
the due exercise of rights or the perform- 
ance of duties under any order, judgment, or 
decree of a court of the United States which 
(1) directs that any person or class of per- 
sons shall be admitted to any school, or (2) 
directs that any person or class of persons 
shall not be denied admission to any school 
because of race or color, or (3) approves any 
plan of any State or local agency the effect 
of which is or will be to permit any person 
or class of persons to be admitted to any 
school, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than 2 years, or both, 

No injunctive or other civil relief against 
the conduct made criminal by this section 
shall be denied on the ground that such 
conduct is a crime. 

This section shall not apply to an act of 
a student, officer, or employee of a school if 
such act is done pursuant to the direction 
of, or is subject to disciplinary action by, 
an officer of such school. 

(b) The analysis of chapter 73 of such 
title is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 


1509. Obstruction of certain court orders.” 


I call the Senate’s attention to the 
fact for the first time in American his- 
tory this section undertakes to make 
resistance to or criticism of a Federal 
court desegregation decree a crime. I 
emphasize that this proposal is wholly 
unnecessary and wholly unjustified and 
is contrary to the spirit of the first 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
reads as follows: 

ARTICLE 1. Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging freedom of speech, or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble, and to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances. 


Thomas Jefferson declared that as be- 
tween a free government and a free 
press, he would take a free press, because 
he knew that when there was a free 
press, when the people of the United 
States would have the right to express 
their views freely and to give free and 
unqualified expression to their thoughts, 
their opinions, their convictions, and 
their judgments, it would not be very 
long before they would have a free gov- 
ernment. 

The first section of the pending 
amendment is basically inconsistent 
with the very position taken by those 
who seek to implement and enforce the 
decision in the Brown case. If, prior 
to the May 17, 1954, decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, we 
had had on the statute books the same 
type of statutory provision enforcing the 
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decision in the case of Plessey against 
Ferguson, the very people who now seek 
enforcement of the Brown decision 
might well have been guilty of a crime 
punishable by a fine of $10,000 or im- 
prisonment for 2 years, or both. 

It is patently clear that the first sec- 
tion of the pending amendment is in- 
trinsically illogical. On the one hand, 
the proponents of forced integration in 
the public schools would rely on such 
doctrine as that contained in the case 
of Ex Parte Siebold and many other 
cases that the Supreme Court has the 
right to change its mind with respect 
to the interpretation of various provi- 
sions of the Constitution. They would 
vigorously employ the right to criticize 
and denounce prior court decisions and, 
after they have obtained their temporary 
objective of demolishing a long-estab- 
lished legal precedent, then they come 
before the Congress and ask that the 
decision in their favor be given all of 
the sanctity of an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. More- 
over, they seek to make a crime of the 
act of criticizing or seeking to overturn 
the capricious decision which they have 
been able to extract from the Supreme 
Court. 

The proponents of this measure have 
employed every means afforded by our 
constitutionally ordained free society to 
reverse a judicial interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States. They 
have employed these means to obtain 
the realization of the end they so vig- 
orously sought. 

Now that they have obtained their 
end, they seek to destroy the means, the 
instrumentality, the very vehicle by 
which they have obtained it. 

One of the most vicious and iniquitous 
characteristics of the pending measure 
is that it adopts the philosophy that the 
end justifies the means, and that once 
the end is realized the means of secur- 
ing it has just served its purpose and 
should be destroyed. 

On March 12, 1956, I joined with a 
number of my colleagues in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in the 
Declaration of Constitutional Principles, 
regarding the Supreme Court decision in 
the school desegregation cases. That 
declaration reads as follows: 

The unwarranted decision of the Supreme 
Court in the public school cases is now 
bearing the fruit always produced when men 
substitute naked power for established law. 

The Founding Fathers gave us a Consti- 
tution of checks and balances because they 
realized the inescapable lesson of history 
that no man or group of men can be safely 
entrusted with unlimited power. They 
framed this Constitution with its provisions 
for change by amendment in order to secure 
the fundamentals of government against the 
dangers of temporary popular passion or the 
personal predilections of public officeholders. 

We regard the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the school cases as a clear abuse 
of judicial power. It climaxes a trend in the 
Federal judiciary undertaking to legislate, 
in derogation of the authority of Congress, 
and to encroach upon the reserved rights of 
the States and the people. 

The original Constitution does not mention 
education. Neither does the 14th amend- 
ment nor any other amendment. The de- 
bates preceding the submission of the 14th 
amendment clearly show that there was no 
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intent that it should affect the systems of 
education maintained by the States, 

The very Congress which proposed the 
amendment subsequently provided for segre- 
gated schools in the District of Columbia. 

When the amendment was adopted in 1868, 
there were 37 States of the Union. Every 
one of the 26 States that had any substantial 
racial differences among its people either ap- 
proved the operation of segregated schools 
already in existence or subsequently estab- 
lished such schools by action of the same 
lawmaking body which considered the 14th 
amendment. 

As admitted by the Supreme Court in the 
public school case (Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion), the doctrine of separate but equal 
schools “apparently originated in Roberts v. 
City of Boston * * * (1849), upholding 
school segregation against attack as being 
violative of a State constitutional guarantee 
of equality.” This constitutional doctrine 
began in the North—not in the South, and 
it was followed not only in Massachusetts, 
but in Connecticut, New York, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and other Northern 
States until they, exercising their rights as 
States through the constitutional processes 
of local self-government, changed their 
school systems. 

In the case of Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896 
the Supreme Court expressly declared that 
under the 14th amendment no person was 
denied any of his rights if the States pro- 
vided separate but equal public facilities. 
This decision has been followed in many 
other cases. It is notable that the Supreme 
Court, speaking through Chief Justice Taft, 
a former President of the United States, 
unanimously declared in 1927 in Lum v. Rice 
that the “separate but equal” principle is 
“e + + within the discretion of the State 
in regulating its public schools and does 
not conflict with the 14th amendment.” 

This interpretation, restated time and 
again, became a part of the life of the people 
of many of the States and confirmed their 
habits, customs; traditions and way of life. 
It is founded on elemental humanity and 
common sense, for parents should not be de- 
prived by government of the right to direct 
the lives and education of their own children. 

Though there has been no constitutional 
amendment or act of Congress changing this 
established legal principal almost a century 
old, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
with no legal basis for such action, under- 
took to exercise their naked judicial power 
and substituted their personal political and 
social ideas for the established law of the 
land. 

This unwarranted exercise of power by the 
Court, contrary to the Constitution, is creat- 
ing chaos and confusion in the States princi- 
pally affected. It is destroying the amicable 
relations between the white and Negro races 
that have been created through 90 years of 
patient effort by the good people of both 
races. It has planted hatred and suspicion 
where there has been heretofore friendship 
and understanding, 

Without regard to the consent of the gov- 
erned, outside agitators are threatening im- 
mediate and revolutionary changes in our 
public school systems. If done, this is cer- 
tain to destroy the system of public educa- 
tion in some of the States. 

With the gravest concern for the explosive 
and dangerous condition created by this de- 
cision and inflamed by outside meddlers: 

We reaffirm our reliance on the Constitu- 
tion as the fundamental law of the land. 

We decry the Supreme Court’s encroach- 
ments on rights reserved to the States and 
to the people, contrary to established law 
and to the Constitution. 

We commend the motives of those States 
which have declared the intention to resist 
forced integration by any lawful means. 
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We appeal to the States and people who 
are not directly affected by these decisions to 
consider the constitutional principles in- 
volved against the time when they, too, on 
issues vital to them, may be the victims of 
judicial encroachment. 

Even though we constitute a minority in 
the present Congress, we have full faith that 
a majority of the American people believe 
in the dual system of government which has 
enabled us to achieve our greatness and will 
in time demand that the reserved rights of 
the States and of the people be made secure 
against judicial usurpation. 

We pledge ourselves to use all lawful 
means to bring about a reversal of this deci- 
sion which is contrary to the Constitution 
and to prevent the use of force in its im- 
plementation, 

In this trying period, as we all seek to 
right this wrong, we appeal to our people 
not to be provoked by the agitators and 
troublemakers invading our States and to 
scrupulously refrain from disorder and law- 
less acts. 


Mr. President, if the first section of 
the pending amendment had been the 
statutory law of the country, and if a 
group of free citizens not possessing the 
immunities of Members of Congress had 
made such a declaration, it may well be 
that such exercise of free speech would 
have been construed as a crime for which 
the signators of the declaration could 
have been punished by imprisonment or 
fine, or both. 

The following sentence of the Decla- 
ration of Constitutional Principles might 
easily have been construed as being a 
violation of the first section of the 
Rogers-Dirksen civil rights amendment: 

We commend the motives of those States 
which have declared the intention to resist 
forced integration by any lawful means. 


Mr. President, we are not considering 
this measure as though it were crystal- 
lized in a vacuum, disconnected from all 
prior precedent, as though it were one 
of Plato’s abstract archetypes. 

Plato philosophized that for every en- 
tity, every being, everything under the 
heavens, there was the perfect model, 
the archetype, in heaven. He asserted 
that the ultimate objective of human 
society was to seek to fashion out of the 
chaos of this world a copy of each mate- 
rial entity or each abstract idea a model 
that was as nearly like its archetype in 
heaven as human beings could fashion. 

It is my honest conviction that we are 
not here seeking to fashion a law pat- 
terned after that imagined archetype 
in heaven of Plato, but the proponents 
of the first section of the Dirksen amend- 
ment are seeking to mold a law fashioned 
as nearly as possible like a prior arche- 
type of American history. The first sec- 
tion of the pending amendment comes 
as close as any proposal I have ever 
known to the spirit and reincarnation of 
one of the most iniquitous legislative en- 
actments that the Congress has ever 
produced—the alien and sedition laws. 

The archetype of the first section of 
the pending amendment is not to be 
found in heaven, but rather in one of 
the most shameful and ignominious 
chapters of American history. All of us 
remember, in the history of this coun- 
try, the old alien and sedition laws, when 
the Congress provided that it would be a 
crime to criticize the President of the 
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United States or any other official of the 
Federal Government. We remember 
with sadness the story of that heroic 
man, Lyon, who languished in jail for 
years, a victim of the shame of that 
hysterical and tyrannical era. 

There are few complete files for any 
of the newspapers or periodicals in the 
era in which the alien and sedition laws 
were enforced, because the laws them- 
selves suppressed the right to free press 
and free expression. Most of the papers 
which have been preserved are to be 
found in volumes of miscellaneous news- 
papers, often containing only a few num- 
bers of any given paper. However, the 
period of American history in which the 
alien and sedition laws were enforced 
has through the years captured the at- 
tention of scholars and writers almost 
as much as has the Reconstruction 
period. It has captured our attention 
and is well-known to practically every 
schoolchild, not because of any merit or 
approbation that it deserves, but rather 
because this period stands in our history 
as the example of the course which we 
must never again follow, as a chapter of 
our history which we must never again 
write. 

One paper which illustrates the evil 
of enacting into law a concept embody- 
ing the philosophy that the end justifies 
the means was written some years ago by 
Frank Maloy Anderson, entitled “The 
Enforcement of the Alien and Sedition 
Laws.” ‘This paper is to be found in the 
American Historical Association Report 
of 1912: 

THe ENFORCEMENT OF THE ALIEN AND 

SEDITION Laws 
(By Frank Maloy Anderson) 

In the summer of 1798, when the outbreak 
of war with France was daily expected, the 
Federalist majority in Congress hastily 
passed the famous alien and sedition laws. 
Designed to afford the President of the 
United States an effective weapon against 
what was deemed an especially pernicious 
and dangerous form of domestic opposition 
in time of war, they are now best remem- 
bered for the part they are presumed to 
have played in bringing about the defeat of 
the Federalists in the election of 1800. 


As we recall, the Federalist Party was 
wiped out, and wiped out in large meas- 
ure because of its advocacy of, its defense 
of, and its passage of the alien and 
sedition laws. 

Mr. Anderson continues: 


As the Federalists never recovered from 
that disaster, it is, I think, a little surpris- 
ing that one does not find anywhere a close 
and detailed study upon either the genesis 
of the alien and sedition laws or upon the 
manner in which they were enforced. The 
purpose of this paper is to deal with the 
latter point, making use of contemporaneous 
materials brought together from widely scat- 
tered sources. The main reliance has been 
upon the newspapers, but the Pickering and 
Jefferson papers and the archives of the 
Department of State at Washington and of 
the Federal circuit court at Boston have 
furnished some important materials. 

As it is impossible in a 20-minute paper 
to trace in detail the entire effort at the 
enforcement of the alien and sedition laws, I 
shall confine myself to a concise statement 
of the conclusions to which my study has 
led upon a few points of prime importance. 


At this point in his paper Mr. Ander- 
son proceeds to discuss certain aspects 
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of the alien law. He then proceeds, as 
* with reference to the sedition 
w: 


The sedition law bears date of July 14, 
1798. It is a notable fact, but hitherto I 
believe generally overlooked, that prosecu- 
tions for seditious libel against the Federal 
Government or its officers actually began 
prior to the passage of the sedition law, and 
that several of the cases usually alluded to 
as sedition law cases were prosecuted under 
the common law or partly under the common 
law and partly under the sedition law. This 
procedure seems to have been based upon 
the doctrine laid down by Judge Peters in 
April 1798, in the case of United States v. 
Worrall, that there was a common law of the 
United States, from which the Federal courts 
acquired a jurisdiction over crimes in addi- 
tion to that bestowed by the Federal statutes, 
a doctrine which at that time had numerous 
supporters among Federalists, though denied 
by some, and was among the strong central- 
izing tendencies which alarmed the Re- 
publican leaders and probably the country 
as well. 


When I use the words “Republican 
Party,” I know I do not have to explain 
to Senators that what was then the Re- 
publican Party is now the Democratic 
Party. That at that time we had two 
political parties, the Federalist Party 
and we had the party of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, which at that time was known as 
the Republican Party and which today 
would be known as the Democratic 
Party. It was the party of Jefferson, 
the Democratic Party of today. 


The earliest of these cases appears to have 
been that of Benjamin F. Bache, of the 
Aurora, who was arrested at Philadelphia on 
June 26, 1798, for “sundry publications and 
republications” of an earlier date, which 
were alleged to be libels upon the execu- 
tive department of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Other cases of the sort were those of 
two irreverent citizens of Trenton who were 
tried and punished for some light remarks 
in regard to President Adams, and that of 
Anthony Haswell, the editor of the leading 
Republican paper of Vermont, for the pub- 
lication of the advertisement of a lottery 
formed for the purpose of raising the amount 
of Matthew Lyon’s fine and for some remarks 
in regard to the employment of Tories of a 
sort not to be appreciated by Federalists. 

From the accounts of the alien and sedi- 
tion laws in many histories one is likely to 
get the impression that, having been enacted 
in a moment of panic, their enforcement was 
afterward neglected by the administration 
and that such prosecutions as occurred were 
due wholly to the initiative of subordinate 
Federal officials. Such an impression is not 
correct. There is no evidence to show that 
President Adams ever personally interested 
himself in the enforcement of either law. 
But Pickering, his Secretary of State, the 
Federal judges quite generally, especially 
Justice Chase, and the Federal district at- 
torneys and marshals were by no means in- 
attentive to the enforcement of the sedition 
law. Pickering, despite his tremendous ac- 
tivity in other matters, was the most ener- 
getic of all. His correspondence shows that 
he scanned the columns of numerous Re- 
publican newspapers or, as we would say 
today, Democratic newspapers, to detect pos- 
sible material for sedition cases, and that 
he wrote to several, at least, of the district 
attorneys instructing them to be vigilant 
for the same purpose in their localities. It 
also shows him receiving letters which called 
his attention to possible occasions for sedi- 
tion prosecutions, and that in several in- 
stances he specifically directed prosecutions 
to be begun. The Justices of the Supreme 
Court in charges to grand juries called at- 
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tention to the sedition law and in some in- 
stances at least gave strong intimations that 
the jury ought to bring in indictments. 

Chase was the most active in this matter. 
The indictment against Callender came in 
this way, and Chase apparently tried at 
both Baltimore and Wilmington to secure 
similar action against the local Republican 
papers. As the result of what may be char- 
acterized, considering the conditions of the 
day, as a fairly systematic effort to enforce 
the sedition law, proceedings were begun or 
attempted against one or more persons, usu- 
ally the editors of Republican newspapers, 
in each of the States, except New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island, where there were 
few Republicans, and in the States of the 
Far South and West. 

How many instances were there of arrest, 
trial, and conviction or acquittal under the 
sedition law or for seditious libel under the 
common law of the U.S. doctrine? 


I emphasize the use of that word 
“doctrine.” Of course, we know the 
Government of the United States has no 
common law. The common law belongs 
to the States. The Government of the 
United States has only that law, that 
authority and that power delegated to 
it by the several States. 


Information in these points must come 
largely from the newspapers. For many of 
the newspapers of the time no files have 
been preserved. Those which remain are 
incomplete and so widely scattered that 
some part of the newspaper materials is al- 
most certain to be overlooked. The nearly 
universal newspaper practice of the day, 
whereby newspapers furnished their news of 
other than local happenings by reprinting 
articles verbatum from other papers, never- 
theless, enables an investigator by fairly 
extensive research to approximate the re- 
sults of an exhaustive investigation. Great 
difficulty arises from the meagerness and 
conflicting character of the reports. Ar- 
rests for sedition under State laws are some- 
times hard to distinguish from those under 
Federal law. I have made a special effort to 
discover every possible instance and to avoid 
confusing Federal and State cases. There 
appear to have been about 24 or 25 persons 
arrested. At least 15, and probably several 
more, were indicted, Only 10, or possible 11, 
cases came to trial. In 10 the accused were 
pronounced guilty. The lith case may 
have been an acquittal, but the report of it 
is entirely unconfirmed. 

Since limitations of time preclude an ac- 
count of the various trials, a classification 
of the cases in which indictments were re- 
turned may be of service to show the char- 
acter of the prosecutions. They may be 
said to fall into four classes, The first in- 
cludes the proceedings aimed at the lead- 
ing Republican newspapers of the country. 
There were at that time four papers which, 
because they were located at strategic points 
and were edited with considerable ability, 
and had a relatively large circulation, stood 
in a separate class as regards power and in- 
fluence, the other Republican papers con- 
sisting largely of articles reprinted from 
these four. They were the Aurora (Phila- 
delphia), the Examiner (Richmond), the 
Argus (New York), and the Independent 
Chronicle (Boston). Could these or any 
one of them be silenced, a hard blow would 
be dealt the Republican Party. (Or what 
would be today the Democratic Party.) 
That all four were attacked through their 
proprietors, editors, or chief writers, and 
that the Aurora, the ablest, boldest, and 
most influential of the four, was repeatedly 
attacked was probably in large measure re- 
sponsible for the belief among Republicans 
that a real effort was being made to silence 
the Republican press, 

The second class consists of proceedings 
aimed at minor Republican papers. There 
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were at least four such cases. Allusion has 
already been made to those against Burke, 
of the Time Piece (New York), and Haswell, 
of the Vermont Gazette. William Durrell, 
of the Register (Mount Pleasant, N.Y.), and 
Charles Holt, of the Bee (New London, 
Conn.), were convicted and sentenced to 
both fine and imprisonment. It is again 
noticeable that at least three of these papers 
were abler and bolder than most of the Re- 
publican papers, many of which about the 
time were decidedly colorless. 

A third class was of cases not primarily 
against the press, but against individuals of 
considerable national or local importance. 
Those against Matthew Lyon, the Vermont 
Congressman, and Dr. Thomas Cooper are 
among the best known of the sedition-law 
cases and for that reason may be passed over. 


Those cases are very well known to 
every American who has given serious 
study to our history. 


That against Jedadiah Peck, a member of 
the New York Legislature, is not so well 
known. It is said to have been instigated 
by Judge William Cooper, the Federalist 
Congressman from the district in which Peck 
lived, and to have been based upon a peti- 
tion which Peck circulated asking Congress 
to repeal the sedition law. 


In other words, because Mr. Peck ex- 
ercised his right of petition as guaran- 
teed under the Bill of Rights of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, he had 
charges instigated against him under 
the sedition law by a Federal judge and 
the Congressman from the district in 
which he lived. 


The prosecution was finally dropped, partly 
at any rate from considerations of political 
prudence, but not until Peck had been sub- 
jected to a good deal of annoyance, 

The fourth class consists of cases against 
insignificant persons, whose acts it is hard 
to believe could have been of any serious im- 
port. That there should have been any such 
cases shows the panicky feeling which pre- 
vailed among the Federalists of the time and 
illustrates the possibilities of oppression 
which lay in the sedition law. The most 
typical are two closely connected cases which 
occurred in Massachusetts. Both cases, prob- 
ably on account of the insignificance of the 
individuals concerned, seem to have been 
overlooked hitherto, though there are ma- 
terials in the newspapers and the archives of 
the circuit court and of the Department of 
State for a more exact description of these 
cases than for almost any of the sedition- 
law trials. A brief account of them may, 
therefore, be of interest. 

In October 1798, there was erected at Ded- 
ham a liberty pole with an inscription upon 
it in these words: “No stamp act, no sedi- 
tion, no alien bills, no land tax; downfall 
to the tyrants of America, peace and retire- 
ment to the President, long live the Vice 
President and the minority; may moral virtue 
be the basis of civil government.” The erec- 
tion of this pole seems to have greatly 
alarmed the Federalists of the neighborhood. 
A few days later the U.S. marshal, with the 
assistance of some citizens from neighbor- 
ing towns, arrested Benjamin Fairbanks, who 
had taken a hand in the erection of the pole. 
He was taken to Boston and bound over to 
the next session of the Federal circuit court. 
The Columbian Centinel pointed to his re- 
lease on bail as proof of “the leniency of the 
Federal administration,” remarking that “in 
1786 he would have been committed to close 
gaol.” 


That is, he would not be allowed any 
bond, he could not be released on bond; 
he would just be locked up in jail. 
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The examination of Fairbanks appears to 
have disclosed the fact that the erection of 
the liberty pole had been brought about by 
David Brown, whom Fisher Ames described 
at Fairbanks’ trial as a wandering apostle of 
sedition, but apparently Brown could not be 
found at the time. In March of the next 
year, however, he was arrested at Andover. 
At the time of his arrest he had upon him 
a number of manuscripts which, together 
with his share in the erection of the Dedham 
liberty pole, became the basis of the sedition 
case against him. His bail was fixed at 
$4,000 being unable to furnish it he was 
taken to the jail in Salem. 

Indictments were found against Fairbanks 
and Brown at the June session of the U.S. 
circuit court, and the cases were tried im- 
mediately, Justice Chase presiding. At first 
both decided to stand trial, but afterwards 
changed their minds and pleaded guilty. 
Fairbanks presented a paper to the court in 
which he freely confessed his fault, stated 
that he had been present at the erection 
of the pole, but had been misled and had not 
known how serious an offense it was. He 
protested that he was now fully sensible 
of his offense and in the future would try 
to conduct himself as a good citizen. His 
plea for a mitigation of penalty was sup- 
ported by Fisher Ames, who declined to act 
as his counsel, but consented to make an 
appeal for clemency. According to Ames, 
who despite his role on this occasion is not 
likely to have been unduly partial to his 
client, Fairbanks was of unblemished repu- 
tation, a man of substance, a former select- 
man of Dedham, and a zealous patriot during 
the Revolution. These pleas appear to have 
been effective, for Justice Chase imposed a 
sentence of 6 hours in prison, $5 fine and 
costs—the only really lenient sentence in any 
of the sedition-law convictions. 

No leniency was shown to Brown. It ap- 
pears that he was a man of 40 to 50 years 
of age, a native of Connecticut, and a labor- 
ing man. He had been a soldier during the 
Revolution. Later he had wandered about 
a good deal, claiming to have been in foreign 
countries and in most of the States of the 
Union. During the 2 years, ac- 
cording to his own statement, he had been 
much engaged in preaching and writing poli- 
tics and had been in or had information in 
regard to 80 Massachusetts towns. Justice 
Chase tried to induce Brown to reveal the 
names of the persons who had prompted or 
aided him and to get from him a list of the 
subscribers to an intended edition of his 
writings, but Brown refused to make either 
disclosure. He requested that his punish- 
ment should be wholly by imprisonment, 
and not by fine, but Chase after examining 
several witnesses “that the degree of his 
guilt might be ascertained” sentenced him 
to pay a fine of $400 and to go to prison for 
18 months. 

Severity against Brown did not stop with 
the imposition of a sentence which was more 
severe than that against any other person 
convicted under the sedition law. In July 
1800, after having been in jail 16 months, 
including the period while awaiting trial, he 
addressed a petition to President Adams, 
who was then at Quincy, asking for a par- 
don, but it was refused, The term for which 
he was sentenced was up in December 1800 
but he was not released, as he could not pay 
the 6400 fine and costs. On February 5, 
1801, he addressed a second and very pathetic 
petition to Adams, setting forth the long 
period he had been in jail and that on ac- 
count of his poverty there was no prospect 
that he would ever be released, unless the 
fine should be remitted. Shortly after Jef- 
ferson became President, a third petition 
was sent. That petition was not necessary, 
for Jefferson had already granted a full par- 
don. Brown thus actually remained in 
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prison fully 2 years and was altogether the 
most grievous sufferer from the penalties of 
the sedition law. All the circumstances of 
the case point to the conclusion that the ex- 
ceptional severity against Brown was due to 
the fear of the possible effect of his political 
activity. This inference is converted almost 
into certainty by the character of some of 
the comments of the Federalist Papers. 

Did time permit I should include some- 
thing upon the nature of the offenses pun- 
ished under the sedition law, the personal 
history of the accused, the treatment meted 
out to them, and the effect of the enforce- 
ment of the law upon public opinion. But 
I am forced to close with merely a few ob- 
servations upon the unfairness of the trials. 

Charges of unfairness were numerous. 
They turned chiefly upon the alleged pack- 
ing of the juries, the construction of the 
law by the courts, and the general deport- 
ment of the judges at the trials. 

Were the juries packed? It is evident 
from the tone of the replies made to the 
Judges’ charges by the grand juries which 
found the indictments that they were com- 
posed preponderantly, if not exclusively, of 

Federalists. As to the trial juries little defi- 
nite information can be obtained, except as 
to the Callender jury. In that instance the 
Jury was certainly drawn in a manner which 
went far toward justifying the charge of 
packing. In the cases of Matthew Lyon, 
Anthony Haswell, and possibly of Dr. Cooper, 
the juries could scarcely be called impartial, 
though the evidence is not sufficient to sus- 
tain the charge that they were deliberately 
packed. 

Charges of unfair construction of the law 
by the courts had to do chiefly with two 
matters: (1) The question of the constitu- 
tionality of the sedition law; (2) the con- 
struction to be placed upon the provision 
permitting the truth of the alleged libel to 
be offered as a valid defense. 


Just think of that: How could there 
ever have been any question about 
whether the defendant could show that 
what he had said was the truth? 


Upon the first of these questions all of 
the presiding judges, except possibly Justice 
Washington, had pronounced in advance of 
the trials in charges to grand juries. Al- 
though they did not altogether refuse to 
permit discussion of that point, the reports 
of the trials make it abundantly clear that 
their minds were made up and that prac- 
tically no consideration was given to the ar- 
guments against the constitutionality of the 
law. The value of the provision permitting 
the truth of the alleged libel to be offered 
as a valid defense depended, of course, upon 
the construction put upon it by the courts. 
By refusing to distinguish between fact and 
opinion and by requiring that every item in 
every allegation should be fully proved the 
courts would deprive the provision of all 
value as a protection for the accused. This 
is exactly what was done. 

The deportment of the judges, Chase ex- 
cepted, seems to have been substantially 
correct, though doubtless their manner was 
not altogether devoid of bias against the 
defendants. Chase’s conduct in the Callen- 
der trial, and possibly in that of Cooper 
also, was bad enough to warrant the charge 
that the defendant was not given a fair 
chance to present his side of the case. 


The proponents of the pending 
amendment appear to be seeking the re- 
incarnation of the discredited and ir- 
responsible measure enacted by the Fed- 
eralist Party on July 14, 1798, under the 
administration of President John Adams. 
That legislative pronouncement is to be 
found on page 596 of the United States 
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Statutes At Large of the Fifth Congress, 
and reads as follows: 
CHAPTER LXXIV 
An act in addition to the act, entitled “An 
act for the punishment of certain crimes 
against the United States.” 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, 
That if any persons shall unlawfully com- 
bine or conspire together, with intent to 
oppose any measure or measures of the 
Government of the United States, which are 
or shall be directed by proper authority, or 
to impede the operation of any law of the 
United States, or to intimidate or prevent 
any person holding a place or office in or 
under the Government of the United States, 
from undertaking, performing or executing 
his trust or duty; and if any person or per- 
sons, with intent as aforesaid, shall counsel, 
advise or attempt to procure any insurrec- 
tion, riot, unlawful assembly, or combina- 
tion, whether such conspiracy, threatening, 
counsel, advice, or attempt shall have the 
proposed effect or not, he or they shall be 
deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, and 
on conviction, before any court of the 
United States having jurisdiction thereof, 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
five thousand dollars, and by imprisonment 
during a term not less than six months nor 
exceeding five years; and further, at the 
discretion of the court may be holden to 
find sureties for his good behaviour in such 
sum, and for such time, as the said court 
may direct. 


Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama may 
yield for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the distin- 
guished Senator recall that at 6:40 this 
morning the Senate voted on the ques- 
tion whether the Senate should adjourn 
at a given time? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator so recalls. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
recall that on that vote the yeas were 
only 6, and the nays were 55? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator so recalls. 

ool McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
observe with me now that here at 
8:07—— 

Mr. HILL. At 8:09. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; let us get it 
exactly. That at 8:09 in the morning 
there is only one Senator present, aside 
from the occupant of the chair, who 
voted to continue the debate around the 
clock and not to adjourn? Will the 
Senator observe that and make a state- 
ment about it? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator observes that 
very clearly. It is an absolute fact. It 
demonstrates how those who support 
this administration, and who are seek- 
ing to cram through this proposed 
amendment, have no will, no desire, and 
no wish to know the facts, or to have 
any of the arguments brought forth 
which can be brought forth so well 
against this amendment, but that they 
simply want to cram it through with- 
out due consideration, without a fair 
hearing or any attention to the argu- 
ments against it, without any exposé of 
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the various iniquitous provisions of the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does not the Sen- 
ator agree with me that it clearly shows 
that the only purpose of this is to try to 
impose a tremendous and cruel physical 
hardship upon those of us who happen 
to disagree with the majority in this 
particular instance? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama agrees thoroughly with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. This is just a matter 
of seeking to impose such torture on 
those who oppose the iniquitous measure, 
so that the torture will finally wear down 
and break those of us who oppose this 
measure, to such an extent that we will 
no longer be able to carry on our opposi- 
tion. That is clearly the intent and 
purpose of the session that we are having 
now, as demonstrated by the action of 
the Senate this morning. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
yield for further questions? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator yields to the 
Senator from Arkansas for a question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
wonder with me, the Senator from 
Arkansas, whether the press will report 
this ridiculous session at this time and 
let the American people know what is 
actually taking place here? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama certainly has good reason to won- 
der about some of the reporting that has 
been done with respect to this debate 
thus far. However, the Senator hopes 
that in this case the press will carry the 
true story as it has been stated by the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator yields to the 
Senator from Arkansas for a further 
question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
observe, as I do now, that there are only 
nine people in the gallery other than the 
representatives of the press plus one who 
is a doorman who just stepped inside? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Alabama 
makes the observation that the Senator 
from Arkansas is right in his observation, 
and, as the Senator says, those who are 
seeking to cram this measure down our 
throats will not come down to hear our 
presentations against this measure, to 
hear the facts about this measure, to 
hear the arguments exposing this mea- 
sure, but rather they resort to this 
round-the-clock proposition of setting 
the meeting from sunrise to sunrise, 
seeking through torture to break down 
and make incapable those of us who are 
waging the battle against this measure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp sections 2, 3, and 4 of the 
act approved July 14, 1789. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

‘There being no objection, the sections 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That tf 
any person shall write, print, utter or pub- 
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lish, or shall cause or procure to be written, 
printed, uttered or published, or shall know- 
ingly and willingly assist or aid in writing, 
printing, uttering or publishing any false, 
scandalous and malicious writing or writings 
against the Government of the United States, 
or either House of the Congress of the United 
States, or the President of the United States, 
with intent to defame the said Govern- 
ment, or them, or either of them, into con- 
tempt or disrepute; or to excite against them, 
or either or any of them, the hatred of the 
good people of the United States, or to stir 
up sedition within the United States, or to 
excite any unlawful combinations therein, 
for opposing or resisting any law of the 
United States, or any act of the President 
of the United States, done in pursuance of 
any such law, or of the powers in him vested 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
or to resist, oppose, or defeat any such law 
or Act, or to aid, encourage or abet any 
hostile designs of any foreign nation against 
the United States, their people or Govern- 
ment, then such person, being thereof con- 
victed before any court of the United States 
having jurisdiction thereof, shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $2,000, and by im- 
prisonment not exceeding two years. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted and de- 
clared, That if any person shall be prose- 
cuted under this Act, for the writing or 
publishing any libel aforesaid, it shall be 
lawful for the defendant, upon the trial of 
the cause, to give in evidence in his defense, 
the truth of the matter contained in the 
publication charged as a libel. And the 
jury who shall try the cause, shall have a 
right to determine the law and the fact, 
under the direction of the court, as in other 
cases. 

Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That this 
Act shall continue and be in force until the 
3d day of March, 1801, and no longer: Pro- 
vided, That the expiration of the Act shall 
not prevent or defeat a prosecution and 
punishment of any offense against the law, 
during the time it shall be in force. 

Approved, July 14, 1798. 


Mr. HILL, Mr. President, an interest- 
ing commentary on the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts is to be found in volume 1 of 
the “History of the United States of 
America During the Administration of 
Thomas Jefferson,” written by Henry 
Adams. We all remember Henry Adams 
as the descendant of John Adams, un- 
der whose administration the Alien and 
Sedition Acts were written. 

Henry Adams, on page 140, points out 
the drastic limits to which the States 
were forced in resisting the enforce- 
ment of the alien and sedition laws. 

Mr. Adams said: 

Acting immediately on this view, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia did interpose by 
declaring certain laws, known as the alien 
and sedition laws, unconstitutional, and 
by inviting the other States to concur, in 
confidence “that the necessary and proper 
measures will be taken by each for cooperat- 
ing with this State in maintaining unim- 
paired the authorities, rights, and liberties 
reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people.” 

These Virginia resolutions, which were 
drawn by Madison, seemed strong enough to 
meet any possible aggression from the Na- 
tional Government; but Jefferson, as though 
not quite satisfied with these, recommended 
the Kentucky Legislature to adopt still 
stronger. The draft of the Kentucky res- 
olutions, whether orginally composed or only 
approved by him, representing certainly his 
own convictions, declared that “where pow- 
ers are assumed which have not been dele- 
gated a nullification of the act is the rightful 
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remedy,” and “that every State has a natural 
right, in cases not within the compact, to 
nullify of their own authority all assump- 
tions of power by others within their limits.” 
Jefferson did not doubt “that the co-States, 
recurring to their natural right in cases not 
made Federal, will concur in declaring these 
acts void and of no force, and will each take 
measures of its own for providing that 
neither these acts, nor any others of the 
Federal Government not plainly and inten- 
tionally authorized by the Constitution, 
shall be exercised within their respective 
territories.” 


Adams further wrote: 

What, too, was meant by the words which 
pledged the new administration to preserve 
the General Government “in its whole con- 
stitutional vigor“? The two parties were 
divided by a bottomless gulf in their theories 
of constitutional powers; but until the prec- 
edents established by the Federalists should 
be expressly reversed, no one could deny that 
those precedents, to be treated as acts of the 
majority with absolute acquiescence, were 
@ measure of the vigor which the President 
pledged himself to preserve. Jefferson could 
not have intended such a conclusion; for how 
could he promise to “preserve” the powers 
assumed in the alien and sedition laws, 
which then represented the whole vigor of 
the General Government in fact if not in 
theory, when he had himself often and bit- 
terly denounced those powers, when he had 
been a party to their nullification, and when 
he and his friends had actually prepared to 
resist by arms their enforcement? Un- 
doubtedly Jefferson meant no more than to 
preserve the General Government in such 
vigor as in his opinion was constitutional, 
without regard to Federalist precedents. 


Mr. President, I conclude as I declared 
earlier, by emphasizing that the only 
archetype, the only models, the prior 
legal precedents to the pending amend- 
ments are to be found in shameful and 
disgraceful chapters of American his- 
tory—one chapter dealing with the alien 
and sedition laws and another pertain- 
ing to the Reconstruction Act of 1871. 
These were indeed dark pages in Ameri- 
can history. 

Let us not turn back the clock and 
usher in another era of government by 
force under which all our people can be 
subjected to the evils of judicial autoc- 
Tacy. 

The virile and intrepid spirit that has 
made our Nation great is the spirit of 
independence and aggressive initiative, 
the determination of our people to face 
up to hard problems and to solve them in 
@ spirit of peace and good will. We must 
never, as a Nation, permit ourselves to 
drift into a no man’s land of absolutism 
and government by force—a course that 
eats away and will surely undermine the 
very foundations of personal freedom. 

Let us not turn our backs on the mag- 
nificent heritage and the system of gov- 
ernment of and by free men, the inde- 
structible union of indestructible States 
that have come down to us at such great 
sac: 

On behalf of my people of Alabama 
and on behalf of all our people conse- 
erated to the task of preserving human 
liberty, I ask you all, men of good will 
everywhere, to join hands with me and 
send this measure down to the tongueless 
silence of dreamless dust. 

Let us so conduct ourselves in this hour 
that the writers of history a thousand 
years from now shall not record that in 
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an election year the world’s greatest 
deliberative body sank in the morass 
of expediency. Let us so conduct our- 
selves that the judgment of our times 
shall be: There was the U.S. Senate, do- 
ing its best, preserving our liberties, and 
serving the cause of free men everywhere. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Allott Dworshak McClellan 
Anderson Gore McNamara 
Bartlett Gruening Magnuson 
Beall Hart Mansfield 
Bennett Hartke Martin 
Bible Hayden Morse 
Hickenlooper Morton 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill 08s 
Cannon Hruska Muskie 
Carlson Jackson Proxmire 
Carroll Javits Schoeppel 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Church Keating Smith 
Curtis Kefauver Wiley 
Dirksen Lausche Williams, N.J. 
Douglas McCarthy Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move that 
the Sergeant at Arms be directed to re- 
quest the attendance of absent Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, KENNEDY], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. Murray], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are absent on 
official business, 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrrp], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Louisiana 
LMr. ELLENDER], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator 
from Georgia IMr. RUSSELL], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
Nis], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from Oregon 
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(Mr. NEUBERGER], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] are absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Ho.tanp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Montana would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr, BYRD], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNIN S], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. NEvuBERGER], the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
OMARHONM LI, and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] would each 
vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Bus], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Provury], 
are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 55, 
nays 5, as follows: 


YEAS—55 
Allott Dworshak McNamara 
Anderson Engle Mansfield 
Bartlett Fong Martin 
Beall Gore Morse 
Bennett Gruening Morton 
Bible Hart Moss 
Brunsdale Hartke Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Hayden Randolph 
Cannon Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Carlson Hruska Schoeppel 
Carroll Jackson Scott 
Chavez Javits Smith 
Church Johnson, Tex. Wiley 
Clark Keating Williams, Del, 
Coo: Kefauver Yarborou 
Cotton Kuchel Young, N. Dak 
Curtis Lausche Young, Ohio 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii 
Douglas e 
NAYS—5 
Goldwater McClellan Williams, N.J. 
McCarthy Muskie 
NOT VOTING—40 

Alken Green Neuberger 
Bridges Hennings O'Mahoney 
Bush Pastore 
Butler Holland Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Humphrey Robertson 
Capehart Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Case, N. Jordan Smathers 
Case,S.Dak. Kennedy Sparkman 
Dodd err Stennis 
Eastland Long, La Symington 
Ellender Magnuson Talmadge 
Ervin Monroney Thurmond 

ear Mundt 
Fulbright Murray 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk sundry amendments to the sub- 
stitute, and request that they be read, 
printed, and printed in the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, the amendments 
will be received, printed, and printed in 
the Record; and, without objection, they 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments may be considered as having been 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The Chair hears none, and the amend- 
ments are considered as having been 
read. 

The amendments are as follows: 


On page 22, after line 25, add the follow- 


ing: 

“(c) Add the following at the end of the 
section: 

“*(g)(1) Whenever the Attorney General 
receives a signed complaint that any person 
or group of is being deprived of, 
or is being threatened with the loss of, the 
right to the equal protection of the laws 
with respect to any matter dealt with under 
this Act or the Civil Rights Act of 1960 
by reason of race, color, religion, or national 
origin and whenever the Attorney General 
certifies that, in his Judgment, such person 
or group of persons is unable for any reason 
to seek effective legal protection for the right 
to the equal protection of the laws, the At- 
torney General is authorized to institute for 
or in the name of the United States a civil 
action or other for preventive 
relief, including an application for an in- 
junction or other order, against any individ- 
ual or individuals who, under color of any 
statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or 
usage, of any State or territory or subdivi- 
sion or instrumentality thereof, deprives or 
threatens to deprive such person or group of 
persons of the right to equal protection 
of the laws by reason of race, color, religion, 
or national origin and against any individual 
or individuals acting in concert with them. 

62) A person or group of persons shall 
be deemed unable to seek effective legal 
protection for the right to the equal protec- 
tion of the laws within the meaning of 
paragraph (1) not only when such person 
or group of persons is financially unable to 
bear the expenses of the litigation, but also 
when there is reason to believe that the 
institution of such litigation would jeop- 
ardize the employment or other economic 
activity of, or might result in physical harm 
or economic damage to, such person or group 
of persons or their families, 

ö) The Attorney General is authorized 
to institute for or in the name of the United 
States a civil action or other proceeding for 

eventive relief, including an application 

or injunction or other order, (1) against 
any person or persons preventing or hinder- 
ing, or threatening to prevent or hinder, or 
conspiring to prevent or hinder, any Federal, 
State, or local official from according any 
person or group of persons the right to the 
equal protection of the laws with respect to 
any matter dealt with under this Act or 

. the Civil Rights Act of 1960, without regard 
to race, color, religion, or national origin, or 
(2) against any person or persons preventing 
or hindering, or threatening to prevent or 
hinder, or conspiring to prevent or hinder 
the execution of any court order protecting 
the right to the equal protection of the laws 
with respect to any matter dealt with 
under this Act or the Civil Rights Act of 
1960, without regard to race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

%) The Attorney General is authorized, 
upon receipt of a signed complaint, to in- 
stitute for or in the name of the United 
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States, a civil action or other proceeding for 
preventive relief, including an application 
for injunction or other order, against any 
individual or individuals who, under color of 
any statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, 
or usage, of any State or territory or sub- 
division or instrumentality thereof, deprives 
or threatens to deprive any person or group 
of persons or association of persons of any 
right guaranteed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution because such per- 
son or group of persons or association of 
persons has opposed or opposes the denial 
of the equal protection of the laws with 
respect to any matter dealt with under this 
Act or the Civil Rights Act of 1960, to others 
because of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

“*(j) In any action, suit, or proceeding 
in a court of the United States to which the 
United States or any agency, officer, or em- 
ployee thereof is not a party, wherein any 
person alleges on oath or affirmation that 
he is subject to or threatened with loss of 
his rights under the Constitution of the 
United States to equal protection of the laws 
with respect to any matter dealt with 
under this Act or the Civil Rights Act of 
1960, by reason of race, color, religion, or 
national origin, the court shall certify such 
fact to the Attorney General, and shall per- 
mit the United States to intervene for pres- 
entation of evidence, if evidence is other- 
wise admissible in the case, and for argument 
on the question of whether such person is 
subject to or threatened with loss of his 
right to equal protection of the laws and 
the relief to be granted. The United States 
shall, subject to the applicable provisions of 
law, have all the rights of a party and be 
subject to all liabilities of a party as to 
court costs to the extent necessary for proper 
presentation of the facts and law relating 
to the questions of whether such person 
is subjected to or threatened with loss of 
his right to equal protection of the laws and 
the relief granted by the court’.” 

At the end of the proposed amendments 
insert the following: 

“Sec. —. Nothing in this Act or in any 
administrative proceeding hereunder shall be 
construed to impair any right guaranteed by 
the Constitution or laws of the United 
States or any remedies already for 
their protection or enforcement, nor to pre- 
vent ahy private individual or organization 
from acting to enforce or safeguard any 
constitutional right in any manner now 
permitted by law. 

“Sec. —. If any provision of this Act or 
the application of such provision to any 
person or circumstance is held invalid, the 
remainder of this Act or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Beginning on page 2, line 1, strike out 
section 2 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec, 2. (a) Chapter 39 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
“*§ 837. Explosives; illegal use or possession 

ta) As used in this section 

“*"“Commerce” means commerce between 
any State, Territory, Commonwealth, Dis- 
trict, or possession of the United States, and 
any place outside thereof; or between points 
within the same State, Territory, or posses- 
sion, or the District of Columbia, but 
through any place outside thereof; or within 
any Territory, or possession of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; 

Explosive“ means gunpowders, pow- 
ders used for blasting, all forms of high 
explosives, blasting materials, fuzes (other 
than electric circuit breakers), detonators, 
and other detonating agents, smokeless pow- 
ders, and any chemical compounds or me- 
chanical mixture that contains any oxidiz- 
ing and combustible units, or other in- 
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gredients, in such proportions, quantities, 
or packing that ignition by fire, by friction, 
by concussion, by percussion, or by detona- 
tion of the compound or mixture or any 
part thereof may cause an explosion, 

“'(b) Whoever— 

1) imports into the United States or 
introduces, delivers or receives for intro- 
duction, attempts to transport, transports, 
or causes to be transported by financing 
such transportation or otherwise, in com- 
merce, any explosive, or 

“*(2) possesses any explosive which has 
been imported into the United States, or 
introduced, delivered for introduction, or 
transported in commerce— 
with the knowledge or intent that it will be 
used to damage or destroy any building or 
other real or personal property for the pur- 
pose of interfering with its use for education- 
al, religious, charitable, residential, business, 
or civic objectives or of intimidating any per- 
son pursuing such objectives, shall be sub- 
ject to imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or a fine of not more than $1,000, or 
both; and if personal injury results shall 
be subject to imprisonment for not more 
than ten years; and if death results shall be 
subject to the death penalty or imprison- 
ment for life, 

„% The possession of an explosive in 
such a manner as to evince an intent to use, 
or the use of, such explosive, to damage or 
destroy any building or other real or per- 
sonal property used for educational, relig- 
ious, charitable, residential, business, or 
civic objectives or to intimidate any person 
pursuing such objectives, creates rebuttable 
presumptions that the explosive (1) was im- 
ported into the United States, or transported 
in commerce and (2) was imported or trans- 
ported or caused to be imported or trans- 
ported in commerce by the person so possess- 
ing or using it: Provided, however, That no 
person may be convicted under this section 
unless there is evidence independent of the 
presumptions that this section has been 
violated. 

“*(d) Whoever, through the use of the 
mail, telephone, telegraph, or other instru- 
ment of commerce, willfully imparts or con- 
veys, or causes to be imparted or conveyed, 
any threat, or false information knowing the 
same to be false, concerning an attempt or 
alleged attempt being made, or to be made, 
to perform any act prohibited by this section, 
or travels in commerce with intent to use any 
explosive in violation of this section, shall 
be subject to imprisonment for not more 
than one year or a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or both. 

“*(e) This section shall not be construed 
as indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the field in which this sec- 
tion operates to the exclusion of a law of 
any State, territory, Commonwealth, or pos- 
session of the United States, and no law of 
any State, territory, Commonwealth, or pos- 
session of the United States, which would be 
valid in the absence of the section shall be 
declared invalid, and no local authorities 
shall be deprived of any jurisdiction over 
any offense over which they would have ju- 
risdiction in the absence of this section.’ 

“(b) Chapter 49 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new section as follows: 


“$1074, Flight to avoid prosecution for 
destruction of certain property 
by fire or explosives, 

“ "Whoever moves or travels in interstate 
or foreign commerce with intent either (1) 
to avoid prosecution, or custody, or confine- 
ment after conviction, under the laws of the 
place from which he flees, for willfully dam- 
aging or destroying or attempting to dam- 
age or destroy by fire or explosive any build- 
ing or other real or personal property for 
the purpose of interfering with its use for 
educational, religious, charitable, residential, 
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business or civic objectives, or of intimidat- 
ing any person pursuing such objectives, or 
(2) to avoid giving testimony in any 
proceeding relating to any such offense, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 

“Violations of this section may be prose- 
cuted in the Federal judicial district in 
which the original crime was alleged to 
have been committed or in which the person 
was held in custody or confinement or in the 
Federal judicial district in which the person 
is apprehended.’ 

“(c) The analysis of chapter 39 of such 
title is amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing: 

“ ‘837, Explosives; illegal use or possession. 

“(d) The analysis of chapter 49 of such 
title is amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing: 

“*1074. Flight to avoid prosecution for de- 
destruction of certain property by 
fire or explosives.’ ” 


On page 22, following line 25, insert at the 
end of section 7 the following: 

“(c) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“*(g)(1) The Congress finds that the re- 
quirement that a poll tax or other tax be 
paid, or that any property qualification be 
met, as a prerequisite for voting or register- 
ing to vote at primaries or other elections for 
President, Vice President, elector for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, or for Senator or 
Member of the House of Representatives is 
not and shall not be deemed a qualification 
of voters or electors voting or registering to 
vote at primaries or other elections for said 

, within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, but is and shall be deemed an interfer- 
ence with the manner of holding primaries 
and elections for said national officers, an 
abridgment of the rights and privileges of 
citizens of the United States, a tax on such 
rights and privileges, and an obstruction of 
the operations of the Federal Government. 

“*(2) It shall be unlawful for any State, 
municipality or other governmental au- 
thority of any subdivision thereof, or for any 
person, whether or not acting on behalf of 
any State, municipality, other governmental 
authority or subdivision thereof, to levy, col- 
lect, or require the payment of any poll tax 
or other tax or to impose a property qualifi- 
cation as a prerequisite for registering to 
vote or voting in any primary or other elec- 
tion for President, Vice President, elector for 
President or Vice President, or Senator or 
Member of the House of Representatives, or 
otherwise to interfere with or prevent any 
person from registering to vote or yoting in 
any such election by reason of such person’s 
failure or refusal to pay or assume the obli- 
gation of paying any poll tax or other such 
tax or meeting any property qualification. 

“*(3) The provisions of this subsection 
shall become effective on December 31, 1962, 
unless, prior to that date, the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment approved by the 
Senate as part of S.J. Res, 39 of the Eighty- 
sixth Congress or another constitutional 
amendment substantially to the same effect, 
shall have become part of the Constitution 
of the United States on such date, in which 
case this subsection shall be without 
effect.’ „ 

On page 22, following line 25, add the fol- 
lowing: 

“(c) Add the following at the end of the 
section: 

An any action, suit, or proceeding in a 
court of the United States to which the 
United States or any agency, officer, or em- 
ployee thereof is not a party, wherein any 
person alleges on oath or affirmation that 
he is subject to or threatened with loss of 
his rights under the Constitution of the 
United States to equal protection of the 
laws with respect to any matter dealt with 
under this Act or the Civil Rights Act of 
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1960 by reason of race, color, religion, or 
national origin, the court shall certify such 
fact to the Attorney General, and shall per- 
mit the United States to intervene for pres- 
entation of evidence, if evidence is otherwise 
admissible in the case, and for argument on 
the question of whether such person is sub- 
ject to or threatened with loss of his right 
to equal protection of the laws and the relief 
to be granted. The United States shall, sub- 
ject to the applicable provisions of law, have 
all the rights of a party and be subject to all 
liabilities of a party as to court costs to the 
extent necessary for proper presentation of 
the facts and law relating to the questions 
of whether such person is subjected to or 
threatened with loss of his right to equal 
protection of the laws and the relief granted 
by the court.’” 

Following page 19, line 22, insert the fol- 
l A 

“(g)(1) Any person who shall be injured 
as a result of his being denied employment 
in the performance of contracts or subcon- 
tracts to provide the Government with goods 
or services, in violation of provisions in a 
contract between the United States or any 
agency thereof and a contractor, or between 
a contractor and subcontractor, relating to 
nondiscrimination in such employment on 
account of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, may sue for damages therefor in the 
district court of the United States in the 
district in which such denial took place or 
in any district in which the employer is 
found or resides or has an agent, without 
respect to the amount in controversy, and 
shall recover the damages sustained by him 
and the costs of the suit including a rea- 
sonable attorney’s fee as determined by the 
court. 

“(2) The provisions of this section shall 
apply only to contracts entered into by the 
United States on or after sixty days following 
the effective date of this Act, and to sub- 
contracts entered into under such contracts. 

“(3) The provisions of this section shall 
not adversely affect any rights of the United 
States to enforce the provisions of such 
contract terms by appropriate proceedings.” 

Beginning on page 19, line 23, strike out 
section 7 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 7. (a) The Congress finds that sub- 
stantial numbers of citizens of the United 
States qualified to vote under State regis- 
tration and election laws are being deprived 
of that right, by being denied the right to 
register to vote, to vote, and to have their 
vote counted on account of their race or 
color. It further finds that the unequal ap- 
plication of qualifications to vote by some 
State and local officials, the failure of such 
officials to give adequate and reasonable op- 
portunity to certain citizens to register, and 
the inadequacy of present law to deal with 
this situation, requires that the Congress 
implement its constitutional authority over 
the time, place, and manner of holding 
Federal elections and with respect to the 
enforcement of the provisions of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution, to the extent necessary to 
overcome interference with such rights. It 
further finds that such denials of rights of 
citizens of the United States require the 
enactment of the provisions of this section, 
including the delegation by the Congress 
to the President of the United States of the 
powers ted herein, in order to effectuate 
the constitutional rights of all citizens. 


“APPOINTMENT OF TEMPORARY FEDERAL 
REGISTRARS BY THE PRESIDENT 
“(b) Any individual who— 
“(1) believes that he is qualified, under 
the laws of the State in which he lives, to 
vote in Federal elections held in such State; 


and 

“(2) believes that citizens are being de- 
nied such right in the county in which he 
lives on account of their race or color, may 
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file a petition with the President of the 
United States, petitioning him to appoint 
a temporary Federal registrar for such 
county. Such petitions shall be filed in such 
form and manner as the President may by 
regulation prescribe. 

“(c)(1) Whenever there shall, within a 
period of not more than one year, have been 
filed with the President a petition or pe- 
titions under subsection (b) from not less 
than fifty individuals from the same county, 
and the President believes, after such in- 
vestigation as he may deem appropriate and 
necessary, that citizens in such county are 
being denied the right to register to vote, 
to vote, or to have their vote counted in 
Federal elections on account of their race 
or color, the President may issue an Execu- 
tive order designating from among Federal 
officials or employees living in or near such 
county, but within the same State, an in- 
dividual to serve as a temporary Federal 
registrar for such county, for persons of 
the class believed by the President to be 
denied the right to register to vote, to vote, 
and to have their vote counted on account 
of race or color. 

“(2) Any such Federal registrar shall 
serve until such time as the President de- 
termines that citizens living within the 
county for which such Federal registrar was 
appointed are no longer being denied the 
right to register to vote, to vote, or to have 
their vote counted on account of race or 
color, and that such denial will not be re- 
sumed if the Federal registrar ceases to 
serve, 

3) In conducting any investigation un- 
der the provisions of this section, the Presi- 
dent may designate the Commission on Civil 
Rights, the Department of Justice, or such 
other department or agency as he may deem 
appropriate to make available to him such 
facts as he finds necessary for his determi- 
nation, 

“(d) The Federal registrar for any county 
shall accept applications for voting registra- 
tions from all individuals of the class desig- 
nated by the President residing within such 
county and shall register all such individuals 
whom he finds to have the qualifications 
requisite, under the laws of the State wherein 
such county is situated, for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the legislature of 
such State, who shall be registered by him as 
being qualified to vote in Federal elections 
held in such county, for such period as would 
be applicable if such applicant had been 
registered or otherwise qualified under State 
law. The Federal registrar shall, from time 
to time, certify to the appropriate election 
Officials of such State and of such county and 
of any election district within it, the names 
of all applicants registered by him and the 
fact that such applicants have been so reg- 
istered. The Federal registrar shall also 
issue to each person so registered a certifi- 
cate, the form of which shall be prescribed by 
the President in the Executive order desig- 
nating the Federal registrar, identifying the 
holder as a person qualified and entitled, 
pursuant to this section, to vote at any such 
election. 

“(e) In any Federal election, the inclusion 
on the ballot of candidates for election to 
other State and local offices and of other pro- 
visions for determination by the voters, shall 
be deemed a recognition by the State of the 
right of any person qualified to vote in Fed- 
eral elections under this section or other- 
wise, to vote for such other officials and pro- 
posals as are placed on the same ballot, and 
to have such votes counted. If, however, 
there shall be within the State, as a result 
of the operations of this section or other- 
wise, any voters eligible to vote in Federal 
elections who are not eligible to vote for such 
other offices or provisions as may be placed 
before the electorate at the same election, 
then there shall be issued to every voter 
eligible to vote in Federal elections, whether 
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registered under the provisions of this sec- 
tion or otherwise, a separate ballot contain- 
ing only such offices and other provisions as 
may be voted on by all persons eligible to vote 
in Federal elections. 

“(f) Any person denied registration by a 
‘Federal registrar designated for the county 
in which he lives, and any having 
standing under State law to challenge the 
determination of State registration or elec- 
tion officials that another person is qualified 
to vote, may challenge such determination 
by the Federal registrar by filing suit in the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the county is located, against such 
Federal registrar, and, where the qualifica- 
tion of a voter registered by the Federal reg- 
istrar is challenged, against such voter. In 
any such suit, the determination of the Fed- 
eral registrar with respect to such registra- 
tion shall not be stayed pending the final 
decisions of the district court, and any such 
decision, and appropriate appeals therefrom, 
shall be determined by the courts in the most 
expeditious manner, giving due consideration 
to the time of the next ensuing election. 
The procedure set forth in this subsection 
shall be the exclusive method for challenging 
the qualifications of a person to whom a 
certificate has been issued by a Federal 
registrar. 

“(g) In any case where a voting referee 
has been appointed for the county or any 
portion of it by a district court under the 
provisions of subsection (j) of this section, 
the decision of such referee as to whether 
the applicant possesses the qualifications 
requisite under State law for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture shall, when accepted by the district 
court, supersede any prior inconsistent de- 
‘termination by the Federal registrar. Such 
appointment shall not; however, deprive the 
Federal registrar of any other authority 
under this section. 

“(h) Any individual who is registered un- 
der subsections (b) through (i) of this sec- 
tion by a Federal registrar to vote in Federal 
elections shall have the right to cast his vote 
and have such vote counted in any Federal 
election, and any election official or other 
person who willfully denies him such right 
or who willfully interferes by threats or 
force, or otherwise willfully prevents, ob- 
structs, impedes or who willfully endeavors 
to prevent, obstruct, impede, or interfere 
with such right, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not longer than six 
months, or both. 

“(i) The provisions of subsections (b) 
through (i) of this section shall be enforcible 
by appropriate civil and equitable proceed- 
ings instituted in the district court of the 
United States within the jurisdiction of 
which such county, is located, by the At- 
torney General of the United States for and 
in the name of the United States, or by any 
individual whose rights under subsections 
(b) through (i) of this section shall have 
been denied or interfered with, and the 
court may grant such permanent or tempo- 
rary injunction, restraining order or other 
order as it may deem appropriate. Any pro- 
ceeding brought under the provisions of this 
section shall be subject to the provisions of 
part V of the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 


“APPOINTMENT OF VOTING REFEREES BY THE 
DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


“(j) In any proceeding instituted in any 
district court of the United States pursuant 
to section 2004(c) of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, pursuant to subsection (i) of 
this section, or pursuant to any other law 
of the United States or to the law of any 
State, in the event that the courts finds that 
under color of law or by State action any 
Person or persons have been deprived on 
account of race or color of the right to regis- 
ter or vote at any election, the court shall 
upon request of the Attorney General or any 
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other plaintiff make a finding whether such 
deprivation was or is pursuant to a pattern 
or practice. If the court finds such pattern 
or practice, any person of such race or color 
residing within the affected area shall, for 
one year and thereafter until the court sub- 
sequently finds that such a pattern or prac- 
tice has ceased, be entitled, upon his appli- 
cation therefor, to an order declaring him 
qualified to vote, upon proof that at any 
election or elections (1) he is qualified un- 
der State law to vote, and (2) he has been 
(A) deprived of or denied under color of 
law the opportunity to register to vote or 
otherwise to qualify to vote, (B) found not 
qualified to vote by any person acting under 
color of law, or (C) registered by a Federal 
registrar under the provisions of subsections 
(b) through (i) of this section and refused 
the right to vote in a Federal election pur- 
suant to such registration. Such order shall 
be effective as to any election held within 
the longest period for which such appli- 
cant could have been registered or otherwise 
qualified under State law at which the ap- 
plicant’s qualifications would under State 
law entitle him to vote. 

“Notwithstanding any inconsistent pro- 
vision of State law or the action of any State 
officer or court, an applicant so declared qual- 
ified to vote shall be permitted to vote in any 
such election. The Attorney General shall 
cause to be transmitted certified copies of 
such order to the appropriate election offi- 
cers, The refusal by any such officer with 
notice of such order to permit any person so 
declared qualified to vote to vote at an 
appropriate election shall constitute con- 
tempt of court. 

“An application for an order pursuant to 
this subsection shall be heard within ten 
days, and the execution of any order dis- 

g of such application shall not be 
stayed if the effect of such stay would be to 
delay the effectiveness of the order beyond 
the date of any election at which the appli- 
cant would otherwise be enabled to vote. 

“The court may appoint one or more per- 
sons, to be known as voting referees, to 
serve for such period as the courts shall 
determine, to receive such applications and 
to take evidence and report to the court 
findings as to whether or not at any election 
or elections (1) any such applicant is qual- 
ified under State law to vote, and (2) he has 
been (A) deprived of or denied under color 
of law the opportunity to register to vote or 
otherwise to qualify to vote, (B) found not 
qualified to vote by any person acting under 
color of law, or (C) registered by a Federal 
registrar under the provisions of subsections 
(b) through (i) of this section and refused 
the right to vote in a Federal election pur- 
suant to such registration. In a proceeding 
before a voting referee, the applicant shall 
be heard ex parte. His statement under oath 
shall be prima facie evidence as to his age, 
residence and his prior efforts to register or 
otherwise qualify to vote or to vote pursuant 
to subsections (b) through (i) of this sec- 
tion. Where proof of literacy or an under- 
standing of other subjects is required by 
valid provisions of State law, the answer of 
the applicant, if written, shall be included 
in such report to the court; if oral, it shall 
be taken down stenographically and a tran- 
scription included in such report to the 
court. 

“Upon receipt of such report, the court 
shall cause the Attorney General to transmit 
a copy thereof to the State attorney gen- 
eral and to each party to such proceeding 
together with an order to show cause within 
ten days, or such shorter time as the court 
may fix, why an order of the court should 
not be entered in accordance with such re- 
port. Upon the expiration of such period, 
such order shall be entered unless prior to 
that time there has been filed with the court 
and served upon all parties a statement of 
exceptions to such report. Exceptions as to 
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matters of fact shall be considered only if 
supported by duly verified copy of a public 
record or by affidavit of persons having per- 
sonal knowledge of such facts; those relating 
to matters of law shall be supported by an 
appropriate memorandum of law. The is- 
sues of fact and law raised by such excep- 
tions shall be determined by the court, or, if 
the due and speedy administration of justice 
requires, they may be referred to the voting 
referee to determine in accordance with pro- 
cedures prescribed by the court. A hearing 
as to an issue of fact shall be held only in 
the event that the affidavits in support of the 
exception disclose the existence of a genuine 
issue of material fact. The applicant’s liter- 
acy and understanding of other subjects 
shall be determined solely on the basis of 
answers included in the report of the voting 
referee. 

“The court, or at its direction the voting 
referee, shall issue to each applicant so de- 
clared qualified a certificate identifying the 
holder thereof as a person so qualified. 

“The court may authorize such referee or 
such other person or persons as it may des- 
ignate (1) to attend at any time and place 
for holding any election and to report 
whether any such person declared qualified 
to vote has been denied the right to vote, 
and (2) to attend at any time and place for 
other action relating to such election neces- 
sary to make effective the vote of such a 
person and to report to the court any action 
or failure to act which would make such 
vote ineffective. 

“Any voting referee appointed by the court 
pursuant to this subsection shall to the ex- 
tent not inconsistent herewith have all the 
powers conferred upon a master by rule 
53(C) of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 
The compensation to be allowed to any per- 
sons appointed by the court pursuant to 
this subsection shall be fixed by the court 
and shall be payable by the United States. 

“The court shall have authority to make 
an order entitling an applicant to vote 
provisionally pending final determination of 
any exception and to take any other action 
appropriate or necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this subsection and to enforce 
its decrees, and this subsection shall in no 
way be construed as a limitation upon the 
existing powers of the court. 

“When used in this subsection, the word 
‘vote’ includes all action n to make 
a vote effective including, but not limited to, 
registration or other action required by 
State law prerequisite to voting, casting a 
ballot, and having such ballot counted and 
included in the appropriate totals of votes 
cast with respect to candidates for public 
office and propositions for which votes are 
received in an election; the words ‘affected 
area’ shall mean any subdivision of the State 
in which the laws of the State relating to 
voting are or have been to any extent admin- 
istered by a person found in the proceeding 
to have under color of law or by State action 
deprived any person or persons on account 
of race or color of the right to register or 
vote at any election; and the words ‘qualified 
under State law’ shall mean qualified accord- 
ing to the laws, customs, or usages of the 
State, and shall not, in any event, imply 
qualifications more stringent than those 
used by the persons found in the proceeding 
to have under color of law or by State action 
deprived any person or persons on account of 
race or color of the right to register or vote 
at any election in qualifying persons other 
than those of the race or color against which 
the pattern or practice of discrimination was 
found to exist. 

“(k) Section 2004(c) of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: 

* ever, m a proceeding instituted 
under this subsection, any official of a State 
or subdivision thereof is alleged to have 
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committed any act or practice constituting a 
deprivation of any right or privilege secured 
by subsection (a) the act or practice shall 
also be deemed that of the State and the 
State may be joined as a party defendant 
and, if, prior to the institution of such pro- 
ceeding, such official has resigned or has 
been relieved of his office and no successor 
has assumed such office, the proceeding may 
be instituted or continued against the State.’ 
“(1) For the purposes of this section— 
“(1) The term ‘election’ means any gen- 
eral or special election held in any State 
solely or partially for the purpose of electing 
any candidate to Federal, State, or local 
public office, and any primary election held 
in any State solely or partially for the pur- 
pose of selecting any candidate for election 
to any Federal, State, or local public office, 


and 

“(2) The term ‘Federal election’ means 
any general or special election held solely or 
partially for the purpose of electing any 
individual to, or any primary election held 
solely or partially for the purpose of selecting 
any individual as a candidate or nominee 
for, any of the following Federal offices: 

“(a) The office of President or Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States; 

“(b) The office of elector for President 
or Vice President of the United States; 

_ “(c) The office of Member of the United 
States Senate; 

„d) The office of Member of the House 
of Representatives of the United States; or 

“(e) The office of Delegate or Commis- 
sioner of any territory or possession of the 
United States representing such territory 
or possession in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, whether or not 
such election, or any ballot, voting machine 
or other means used in such election for 
casting and counting votes, may also in- 
clude provisions for the election of other 
State and local officials, or other provisions 
for determination by the voters. 

“(3) The term ‘ballot’ means any ballot, 
voting machine or other means used in any 
election for casting and counting votes, in- 
cluding provisions for the election of Fed- 
eral, State, or local officials, or provisions 
for the determination of any other proposals 
submitted to the voters. 

“(4) The term ‘county’ means a county, 
parish, or similar political subdivision of a 
State, irrespective of whether it consists of 
one or more election or registration districts 
which are, under State law, authorized to 
provide for the registration or qualification 
of voters living within such county, parish, 
or similar political subdivision. 

“(5) The term ‘State’ includes any pos- 
session or territorial subdivision of the 
United States which is authorized, by a 
law of the United States, to elect a Delegate 
to, or Commissioner in, the House of 
Representatives. 

“(m) The provisions of neither subsec- 
tions (b) through (i) nor subsection (j) of 
this section shall supersede or affect the 
other, except to the extent specified therein. 
The President of the United States shall, to 
the extent necessary, coordinate his desig- 
nation of a Federal registrar, where ap- 
propriate, with any actions or other pro- 
ceedings brought by the United States for 
the appointment of a voting referee. 

“(n) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, so 
much as may be ni to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

“(o) No injunctive or other civil relief 
under the provisions of this section shall 
be denied on the grounds that the acts 
complained of are a crime, nor shall the 
provisions of this section be deemed to re- 
peal or amend any other provisions of law 
providing for alternative relief or penalties 
under such circumstances.” 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 

the yea-and-nay vote on the motion to 
direct the Sergeant at Arms to request 
the attendance of absent Senators to 
make a quorum, I voted no. I did so 
because I think such procedure is unfair 
to those Senators who voted here at 6:40 
this morning not to adjourn but to con- 
tinue this ordeal of torture around the 
clock. When they decide to be absent, 
I do not think we ought to impose upon 
them an order of the Senate and compel 
them to come in for purposes of a quo- 
rum. 
Mr. President, at approximately 8:09 
this morning, after the vote at 6:40 
o'clock this morning to continue this 
ordeal of torture, I observed and called 
attention to the fact that at that time, 
less than a hour and a half after the 
previous vote to continue this ridiculous 
procedure there was on the floor of the 
Senate the speaker who had the floor, 
the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama; there was on the floor at that 
time the distinguished senior Senator 
from Maine (Mrs. SMITH]. There was 
no one else on the floor at that time save 
the senior Senator from Arkansas, 
There was an occupant of the chair. 
The distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio had been on the floor and had just 
departed from the floor a minute or two 
before I got the opportunity to call the 
attention of the Senate and of the coun- 
try to the situation that obtained at that 
time. 

Now, Mr. President, before 9 o'clock, 
we must have a yea-and-nay vote on the 
motion to have the Sergeant at Arms 
request the attendance of enough Sena- 
tors who voted for this ridiculous situa- 
tion to make a quorum. 

Mr. President, to confirm and to re- 
affirm what is planned here—by physi- 
cal stress and strain and the taxing of 
endurance to grind down those of us who 
oppose the pending proposal—I do not 
think any further proof is needed than 
that which has been demonstrated here 
this morning. I ask unanimous consent, 
as a matter of fairness, Mr. President, 
that the clerk prepare and include in 
the Recorp at this point a list of the 
Senators who had voted at 6:40 to con- 
tinue without interruption. I have 
shown those who were present and the 
list will show what happened at that 
time, after compelling this procedure to 
continue. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Mr. Attort, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BEALL, 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. BRUNSDALE, Mr. BUSH, 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Cartson, Mr. Case of 
New Jersey, Mr. Case of South Dakota, 
Mr, CHAVEZ, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Corron, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Dirksen, Mr. DoucLas, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. 
Fone, Mr. FREAR, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
Gore, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
Hartke, Mr. Hruska, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. KEAT- 
ING, Mr. Kerr, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. LAUSCHE, 
Mr. Lone of Hawaii, Mr. Magnuson, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. Martin, Mr. McGee, Mr. 
Monroney, Mr. Morse, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
Munt, Mr. Pastore, Mr. Prouty, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. SALTON- 
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STALL, Mr. Scorr, Mrs. SMITH, Mr. WILEY, 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. Lan- 
BOROUGH, Mr. Younc of North Dakota, 
and Mr. Youne of Ohio, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
order to obviate the necessity of hav- 
ing to take a vote to direct the Sergeant 
at Arms to go out to invite Senators to 
come to the Senate and, later, possibly 
to go out to arrest Senators and bring 
them, in, may I make a suggestion that 
I believe would expedite the procedure? 
I believe it will shorten debate. I think 
it will present a more wholesome and 
respectable spectacle to the country, and 
that is that we ought to have a quorum 
present at all times during these pro- 
ceedings. 

Why should we not have a quorum 
present at all times? Therefore, I think 
it would be proper, and I think those 
who are interested in proper procedure 
in the Senate might well agree, that at 
any time when a Senator is address- 
ing the Senate and he observes that a 
quorum is not present, the speaker or 
any other Senator may at that time 
suggest the absence of a quorum with- 
out the Senator speaking losing his right 
to the floor. That ought to be required 
on round-the-clock sessions which are 
imposed upon us with respect to a Sen- 
ator during his presentation of his posi- 
tion either in support or in opposition to 
an issue, and he ought not to be asked 
to proceed without a quorum being pres- 
ent. Therefore, I will propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I ask unan- 
imous consent to propose a unanimous 
consent request without losing my right 
to the floor at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
the Senator might, without losing his 
right to the floor, make such a re- 
quest. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then I propound 
the unanimous consent that hereafter, 
during the further consideration of the 
pending business, any Senator who is 
occupying the floor in debate, or any 
other Senator present, upon observing 
the absence of a quorum, may suggest 
the absence of a quorum, without the 
Sennor speaking losing his right to the 

oor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I object. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I object. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will my colleague 
from Illinois withhold his objection for 
a minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Hlinois withhold his 
objection? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to with- 
hold it, but I do not expect to change 
my mind. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will not, either, and 
I will join the Senator in his request. 
However, I wish to say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas that 
certainly not the proponents of the 
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pending cause have been making the 
requests for quorums, and live quorums 
at that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We are making 
the request for a quorum because we 
would like to have the Senators present. 
The proponents want this procedure. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; but if the Sen- 
ator is interested in expedition, how 
about getting his associates and him- 
self to agree on a date when we can vote 
on the pending substitute? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I am interested in 
expediting debate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iam, too. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I would say to the 
Senator that many years ago, in pioneer 
days, a man who was traveling west 
stopped off at a farm home for lodging. 
He was extended the hospitality of the 
home. The next morning at breakfast 
he began drinking coffee and kept on 
drinking coffee. Finally, it almost be- 
came embarrassing to him. The lady 
of the house asked the man, “Will you 
have another cup of coffee?” 

Finally, he said, “Yes, madam, I will. 
It takes just so much coffee to satisfy 
me, and if I have to drink a gallon of 
water to get it, I will do it.” 

It takes so much debate, if we can 
get the Senator from Illinois and his 
associates to listen to it, to give them a 
proper opportunity to weigh the issues. 
Of course, if we cannot get the Senator 
and his associates to be present, then 
we will have to repeat the argument, 
and we will take much longer, neces- 
sarily, in order to get the case properly 
presented by continuing to debate the 
issues. We hope we can proceed with a 
quorum present, and thus expedite the 
debate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Frankly, even as- 
suming that we did not know what this 
discussion was all about, I would be will- 
ing to waive the edification that I might 
receive in these 4, 5, or 6 hours of 
speeches, if the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas would agree with me on 
a time when we could vote. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We cannot agree 
on that, because I do not know how much 
water I will have to drink to get the re- 
quired amount of coffee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am distressed that 
my friend has to go through this hydro- 
logical exercise, but I must object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very glad, of 
course, to have the Record show what 
the real purpose of this procedure is. 
It may succeed. I do not know. I do 
hope that we will be able to continue 
until at least the country will recognize 
what is happening here—that Senators 
come for a quorum call or for a vote and 
immediately leave, and then only two or 
three Senators remain on the floor. I 
observed that there were only nine peo- 
ple in the gallery at 8:09 o’clock this 
morning, and I believe three of them 
were doormen who just stepped in from 
the outside. There were four persons in 
the Press Gallery, in addition to that. 
If this is the procedure which the ma- 
jority of the Senate wants to follow, we 
have no alternative except to proceed 
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Mr. President, I spoke last Friday but 
did not conclude that particular speech 
because of the time element that was in- 
volved. I should like, therefore, to re- 
sume today about where I left off at that 
time. 

I had been discussing S. 1617, a bill 
which had been duly processed by com- 
mittee and which is on the calendar. It 
has an element of civil rights in it, par- 
ticularly with respect to voting rights of 
residents who are citizens residing on 
Government reservations throughout the 
several States and who are presently de- 
prived of the right to vote by reason of 
Federal jurisdiction over the areas in 
which they live; therefore, they cannot 
vote as citizens of that State. 

This bill would solve that problem. 
This bill, as I pointed out, has the sup- 
port of the administration. The bill 
was introduced at the request of the De- 
partment of Justice. After it was proc- 
essed by the Committee on Government 
Operations, it was reported by the com- 
mittee, and was placed on the calendar. 

After that, a letter was directed by the 
NAACP to the distinguished majority 
leader, asking him not to permit this 
bill to pass—in effect not to let it come 
up. As I pointed out, that bill would 
have been a proper vehicle, if one was 
needed and was to be used, for this civil 
rights program; but it was not used. 
It is still on the calendar, and it is 
quite apparent, after the NAACP made 
its objections known, that a number of 
amendments to the bill were presented. 
I should like to complete the RECORD 
today by discussing the various amend- 
ments. But, so that the Recorp will be 
complete, Mr. President, and so those 
who read may be fully informed and 
have an opportunity to know just what 
is involved in this measure, S. 1617, I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the clerk of the Senate be per- 
mitted at this time to read the bill into 
the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none 

Mr. MARTIN. May I ask what the 
unanimous-consent request was? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator repeat his request? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I requested that 
the clerk be permitted to read into the 
Recorp at this point S. 1617. 

Mr. MARTIN. May I ask what S. 
1617 is? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I explained what 
it was a moment ago. It was a bill 
dealing with jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government and the State government 
over lands of the Federal Government. 
It has in it a civil rights element. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I anticipated ob- 
jection, but I again wanted to show the 
difficulty we have, when the NAACP ob- 
jects to a bill, notwithstanding it is a 
bill that would grant voting rights, and, 
so that those who read the REcorp may 
know exactly what it is, I now, Mr. 
President, shall take the opportunity to 
read the bill into the Recorp. It is just 
& question of who reads it. 

Mr. President, this bill, as I stated, 
was introduced by me on April 8 with 
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the cosponsor, the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], and was intro- 
duced, as I said, at the request of the 
Department of Justice and was proc- 
essed. It reads as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
with respect to federally owned or operated 
land areas in the several States, the Congress 
finds that the retention by, or relinquish- 
ment to, the States of legislative jurisdiction 
of the kind involved in article I, section 8, 
clause 17 of the Constitution of the United 
States, (1) enables States and local commu- 
nities to obtain tax revenues from persons, 
private property, and business transactions 
within such areas, if not otherwise exempt, 
(2) relieves the Federal Government in many 
respects from the performance of functions 
normally exercised by the States and local 
communities, and (3) provides a basis for 
assuring to the residents of such areas many 
rights, privileges, and services which they 
would normally enjoy when the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not have exclusive jurisdiction 
over such areas. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress that— 

(1) the Federal Government shall receive 
or retain only such measure of legislative 
jurisdiction over federally owned or operated 
land areas within the States as may in par- 
ticular cases be necessary for the proper per- 
formance of such of its functions as are per- 
formed upon such areas; and 

(2) to the extent consistent with the pur- 
poses for which the land is held by the 
United States the Federal Government shall 
avoid receiving or retaining concurrent legis- 
lative jurisdiction or any measure of exclu- 
sive legislative jurisdiction, 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the obtaining or retaining of ex- 
clusive jurisdiction or any other measure of 
legislative jurisdiction by the United States 
over lands or interests therein which have 
been or shall hereafter be acquired by it 
shall not be required. The head or other 
authorized officer of any department or inde- 
pendent establishment or agency of the Goy- 
ernment may, consistent with the policy set 
forth in this Act, acquire from, or relinquish 
to, the State in which any lands or interests 
therein under his immediate jurisdiction, 
custody, or control are situated, such meas- 
ure of legislative jurisdiction over any such 
lands or interests as he may deem desirable, 
Such acquisition or relinquishment of juris- 
diction on the part of the United States 
shall be indicated by filing a notice thereof 
in such manner as may be prescribed for 
this purpose by the laws of the State where 
such lands are situated, and unless and until 
a notice is filed in accordance with such 
State laws, or with the Governor, if the laws 
of such State do not prescribe another man- 
ner, it shall be conclusively presumed that 
no transfer of jurisdiction pursuant to this 
Act has taken place, nor shall any transfer 
of legislative jurisdiction pursuant to this 
Act take place unless and until the State in 
which the land is located has accepted or re- 
linquished jurisdiction in such manner as 
its laws may provide. Upon a relinquish- 
ment by the United States of all of its legis- 
lative jurisdiction over an area to the State 
in which such area is situated, the State 
thereafter shall, with respect to such area, 
exercise the same jurisdiction which it would 
have had if legislative jurisdiction over such 
area had never been in the United States. 
Like jurisdiction may be exercised by a State 
over any area over which the United States 
receives or retains only concurrent legislative 
jurisdiction, without prejudice, however, to 
the right of the United States to assert and 
exercise the legislative jurisdiction had by 
it over such area, 
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Sec.3. (a) The first section of the Act of 
June 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 281; 40 U.S.C. 318), 
as amended, is hereby further amended by 
striking all the language appearing therein 
after the words “unlawful assemblies,” and 
substituting therefor the following language: 
“and to enforce any rules and regulations 
made and promulgated pursuant to this 
Act.” 

(b) Section 2 of such Act (40 U.S.C, 318a) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The head of any department or 
agency of the United States or such other 
officers duly authorized by him are author- 
ized to issue all needful rules and regula- 
tions for the government of the public build- 
ings and other areas under their charge and 
control, and to annex to such rules and regu- 
lations such reasonable penalties, within the 
limits prescribed in section 4 of this Act, as 
will insure their enforcement: Provided, 
That such rules and regulations shall be 
posted and kept posted in a conspicuous 
place on such public buildings and other 
areas. This authority shall not impair or 
affect any other authority existing in the 
head of any department or agency. The term 
public buildings and other areas’ as used in 
this Act includes property leased to the 
United States.” 

(o) Section 3 of such Act (40 U.S.C. 318b) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 3. (a) The head of any department 
or agency of the United States and such 
officers duly authorized by him, whenever it 
is deemed economical and in the public in- 
terest, are authorized to utilize the facilities 
and services of existing Federal law-enforce- 
ment agencies, and, with the consent of any 
State or local agency, the facilities and 
services of such State or local law-enforce- 
ment agencies, to enforce any regulations 
promulgated under the authority of section 2 
of this Act. 

“(b) Upon the application of the head of 
any department or agency of the United 
States the Administrator of General Services 
and officials of the General Services Admin- 
istration duly authorized by him are author- 
ized to detail such special policemen as are 
necessary for the protection of the Federal 
property under the charge or control of such 
department or agency.” 

(d) Section 4 of such Act (40 U.S.C. 318c) 
is amended by the insertion of the word 
“than” between more“ and “$50”. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 3401 of 
title 18, United States Code, is hereby amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(a) Any United States commissioner 
specially designated for that purpose by the 
court by which he was appointed has juris- 
diction to try and sentence persons com- 
mitting petty offenses in any place over which 
the Congress has exclusive power to legis- 
late or over which the United States has con- 
current or partial jurisdiction, or which is 
under the charge and control of the United 
States, and within the judicial district for 
which such commissioner was appointed.” 

Sec. 5. The following provisions of law are 
hereby repealed: 

(a) Section 103 of title 4, United States 
Code. 

(b) Sections 4661 and 4662 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (33 U.S.C. 
727 and 728). 

(c) The final paragraph of section 355 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 255). 

Sec. 6. Any civil or criminal process, law- 
fully issued by competent authority of any 
State or political subdivision thereof may 
be served and executed within any area under 
the exclusive, partial, or concurrent jurisdic- 
tion of the United States to the same extent 
and with the same effect as though such 
area were not subject to the legislative juris- 
diction of the United States: Provided, That 
this section shall not be construed to affect 
the rights of authorized officers of the Fed- 
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eral Government or of any department, inde- 
pendent establishment, or agency thereof, to 
issue rules and regulations at any time for 
the purpose of preventing interference with 
the carrying out of Federal functions, 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to conflict with or detract from any 
statute consenting to or permitting State or 
local taxation, 


Mr. President, the Attorney General, 
in urging the enactment of this proposed 
legislation, has pointed out in the memo- 
randum, which I placed in the RECORD 
last Friday, that this would make it 
possible for the Federal Government to 
adjust with the States legislative juris- 
diction over many tracts of land and of 
areas throughout the country where the 
Federal Government now has exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction, and where that 
jurisdiction is no longer needed to carry 
out the functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Thus, by making such adjustments and 
releasing or relinquishing to the States 
the legislative jurisdiction over such 
areas where such relinquishment to the 
States would not in any way interfere 
with Federal functions, we would give 
to the States jurisdiction over the peo- 
ple inhabiting such areas, and thus they 
would accede to voting rights in the 
State, according to the memorandum 
from the Attorney General which I 
placed in the REecorp. There are liter- 
ally thousands of people in the United 
States today who are disfranchised by 
reason of this situation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I may yield 
without losing my right to the floor, I 
shall be happy to yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). The Senator may yield 
for a question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing that when the Federal Government 
has within a State an area of land which 
belongs to it, and is using that land for 
some Federal purpose, there exists a 
condition in which an enclave of the 
Federal Government is within the sov- 
ereign area of the State, but the Federal 
Government has exclusive jurisdiction 
over that area over and above the juris- 
diction which the State normally has. 
Am I correct in that understanding? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is 
correct. In many instances, as the At- 
torney General points out, the functions 
for which the land was originally ac- 
quired are no longer performed by the 
Federal Government, and the Govern- 
ment has no need for any further juris- 
diction. People live in the area, and, 
because the Federal Government has 
that jurisdiction, it has no authority to 
relinquish it to the State, and the people 
are disenfranchised. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall be glad to 
yield on the same conditions. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My recollection is that 
as Governor of Ohio I was notified of 
meetings that were held by attorneys 
general of States contemplating to make 
out a plan where jurisdiction would be 
yielded by the Federal Government to the 
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State in various matters dealing with the 
areas the Federal Government controlled 
and owned. My question to the Senator 
is, has this subject been under discussion 
by State officials, a discussion leading to 
the end that jurisdiction would be sur- 
rendered by the Federal Government to 
the State? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct, 
and I placed in the Recor last Friday a 
memorandum, which I think the Senator 
will find on page 3605 of the RECORD, 
which was enclosed with a letter from 
Charles F. Schwan, Jr., Washington 
representative of the Council of State 
Governments. They submitted a memo- 
randum which I incorporated in the REC- 
orD supporting the proposed legisla- 
tion, and pointing out the need for it. 

This measure is not merely the idea 
of the Attorney General as such or of the 
Justice Department as such. I think it 
was first introduced in the 84th Congress, 
and studies have been made ever since. 
I find no one opposed to it, so far as I 
can ascertain, except the NAACP, who 
after the bill was processed and brought 
here, interposed an objection. For that 
reason I guess it was not considered as a 
proper vehicle to bring before the Senate, 
although it provides for voting rights and 
would actually result in the enfranchise- 
ment of many people—the Justice De- 
partment says thousands throughout the 
conn, oe today have no right to 
vote. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

a McCLELLAN, Iam very happy to 
vie 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I observe, in reading 
the Recorp of last Friday’s session, that 
the Senator from Arkansas pointed out 
a communication received from the 
Council of State Governments. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My recollection is 
that the association of attorneys general 
of the Nation likewise were interested in 
the subject and that they suggested 
working out ways and means under 
which the Federal Government would re- 
linquish its control and jurisdiction in 
these enclaves. Is the Senator from 
Arkansas familiar with that fact? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think that is cor- 
rect. I will see if I can find it here. 
Here is the letter dated July 15, 1959— 
I believe it is from the Justice Depart- 
ment, Assistant Attorney General of the 
Lands Division—in support of it, but my 
recollection is that I placed in the REC- 
ORD a Memorandum or a letter to the ef- 
fect that the attorneys general of the 
several States did support this bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN., I shall be very glad 
to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What are the reasons 
that have been advocated in opposition 
to the adoption of this bill? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Well, the only op- 
position that I know of, as I pointed out 
to the Senator, has been expressed by the 
NAACP. I can read to the Senator 
again, if he cares, the letter from the 
NAACP, which I placed in the RECORD 
last Friday, stating its objections to the 
bill, and then I placed in the Recorp a 
memorandum from the Justice Depart- 
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ment refuting all of the claims made by 
the NAACP as to what the bill would do, 
If the Senator cares, I can point out to 
him this letter which I had started to 
quote on page 3607 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, the letter from the NAACP to 
the distinguished majority leader ex- 
pressing their opposition. If the Sena- 
tor wishes to have me read it into the 
record, I can do it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No, I will read it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I point out where 
the Senator can find it, and I might say 
that it was after this objection was made 
that there came the memorandums re- 
futing all of the claims made here, and 
continuing to urge that the bill be passed. 
It is actually an administration bill, but 
after this letter, there come a lot of 
memorandums to the bill, designed, 1 
assume, primarily to load it down with 
objectionable matter and bring about 
its defeat. I desire to make reference to 
and present in the REcorp the amend- 
ments that were offered against the bill 
before it was ever brought up, with an 
idea of loading it down with what is ex- 
pected to be and would be, of course, ob- 
jectionable matter that would bring 
about defeat of the bill. 

I have wondered at the procedure— 
and this is the point I have been making. 
We go out here and take up a little school 
bill that has no relation on earth to civil 
rights, while a bill is on the calendar 
that would give voting rights to thou- 
sands of American citizens who are today 
denied those voting rights by reason of 
a legislative or a juridictional situation 
that can be corrected, and that this ad- 
ministration ceased to correct by the bill 
that I have referred to, and that the 
Committee on Government Operations 
reported out in the hope that it could 
be expedited and such legislation en- 
acted. 

Mr. President, I would like to point 
out, at this point an analysis of the bill, 
which I have made and I would like now, 
to point out some amendments that have 
been offered to the bill after it was re- 
ported to the Senate and went on the 
calendar, and I have an amendment here 
which contains many pages. To be ex- 
act, I believe it contains 34 pages of 
amendments, and I should like to point 
out just what this amendment would 
do. 

Then, of course, I should like to have 
the clerk read the amendment into the 
ReEcorp, so those who are interested in 
giving the people the right to vote might 
know the kind of amendments that were 
drafted to help these helpless people 
who are on these Government reserva- 
tions. Of course, I anticipate that if I 
should ask unanimous consent that the 
clerk read the amendment into the Rxc- 
orp there might be some chance of an ob- 
jection to it, but I think I will make the 
request. I do not know—I might be 
mistaken—but the only way to find out, 
Mr. President, is to ask unanimous con- 
sent, which I do at this time, that the 
clerk be permitted to read the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri on August 17, 1959. 

I hope there will be no objection so 
that we can get this into the Recorp. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to disappoint my good friend 
from Arkansas, and therefore I must ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois did 
not disappoint me. He lived up to my 
expectation. 

I should like to present an analysis of 
this amendment. First, it is going to 
take a little while to get these things in 
the Recorp, and that is why I was trying 
to get these things into the RECORD to ex- 
pedite debate, but I guess it is really not 
desired that the debate be expedited. I 
do not see any real evidence of it here. 
We have had to ask the Sergeant at 
Arms to send for Members of the Senate 
after quorum calls. They come in, make 
a quorum, vote, and in less than an hour 
and a half they are scattered to the four 
winds. There are only three or four 
Senators on the floor. I do not see any 
real genuine interest in expediting the 
matter. It seems to me we want enter- 
tainment here when we are trying to get 
facts into the Rrecorp. When we have 
an issue which is related to getting peo- 
ple the right to vote, we encounter this 
delaying tactic, and therefore we have 
to move gently along and read it into the 
RECORD. 

I should like to give a little analysis of 
it first, and then as I read, what I read 
in the amendment will confirm the anal- 
ysis that I am now about to state. This 
amendment is dated, as I said, August 
17, 1959. It was submitted by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. HENNINGS], and the amendment 
states: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. HENNINGS to the bill (S. 1617), to pro- 
vide for the adjustment of the legislative 
jurisdiction exercised by the United States 
over land in the several States used for Fed- 
eral purposes, and for other purposes, viz— 


This is what the amendment would 
do: First, it would add 13 titles. That 
is all. Why they did not avoid that 
mystic No. 13 I do not know. It looks 
as if they should have gotten up one 
more. Nevertheless, 13 titles it would 
have added to S. 1617. It is entitled 
“Civil Rights Act of 1959.” 

The second section of the amend- 
ments states: 

This Act may be cited as the “Civil Rights 
Act of 1959.” 


Mr. President, it appears from the 
face of it that we can draw no other 
conclusion or make no other deduction 
except that it was either introduced for 
the purpose of trying to kill this bill, or, 
if it were submitted in good faith, it was 
believed the bill would be a good vehicle, 
since it is on the calendar, to get the 
whole civil rights issue before the Sen- 
ate. Iam not sure which. Maybe there 
can be some explanation of it, but it is 
one way or the other. 

Mr. President, the amendment (a) 
contains a statement of the findings by 
the Congress that enforced racial segre- 
gation in public schools violates the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed 
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by the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

If I were both blind and deaf, and I 
discovered that language, I would know 
that the source from which it had 
emanated was the NAACP. I am not 
sure if those are the correct initials, 
but I think everyone knows the organ- 
ization to which I have reference. 

(b) It purports to establish a sys- 
tematic program for aid by the Federal 
Government operating through the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to accomplish public school deseg- 
regation. 

Again I point out that it was either 
offered for the purpose obviously of 
killing the bill, or with a desire to make 
the bill the vehicle for all civil rights 
legislation. I do not see that it could 
have served any other purpose, That is 
what makes me wonder why this bill was 
not taken up and used as the vehicle, as 
these amendments would imply, as was 
undertaken to be done, and the only 
reason I know of is what the record re- 
flects, that. the NAACP objected. 

(c) It would vest authority in the At- 
torney General to seek civil court rem- 
edies in the U.S. district courts to ac- 
complish public school desegregation if 
plans sponsored by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare are not 
accepted voluntarily. 

(d) It would vest authority in the At- 
torney General to seek civil court rem- 
edies in U.S. district courts for individ- 
uals who contended that they are being 
denied equal protection of the laws on 
the basis of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

(e) It would require that election rec- 
ords, papers, and ballots be retained and 
preserved under penalty of the criminal 
law, and a procedure is established for 
the production of these materials for in- 
spection by the Attorney General. 

(f) Provides that all tests, including 
questions and answers, for registration or 
voting in Federal elections must be 
printed or in writing. 

(g) It would amend the Federal crim- 
inal code so as to punish flight across a 
State line to avoid punishment for dam- 
heared or destroying any building or ve- 

cle. 

(h) It would provide for the Federal 
Government to furnish education for 
children of members of the Armed Forces 
in areas where public schools are closed. 

(i) It would give the Civil Rights Com- 
mission until January 31, 1961, to file its 
final report. 

So we see, Mr. President, that there 
was offered to this bill an amendment 
substantially in accord with the pend- 
ing business, the pending substitute 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois. So it is pretty apparent 
that something must have happened, 
and again I wish to point out what 
actually happened was that the NAACP 
objected, notwithstanding the fact that 
it was a proper vehicle, if one was sought, 
and is so recognized, as these amend- 
ments clearly indicate, for the bringing to 
the Senate the full issue of civil rights. 

Mr. President, I think this amendment 
ought to be read into the RECORD. 

I offered S. 1617 a while ago. I asked 
unanimous consent that it be read into 
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the Record, which was objected to, but, 
Mr. President, it is going to be done if the 
unanimous consent agreement, or the 
gentleman’s agreement, or whatever we 
had here last night, is carried out, be- 
cause I am going to offer the bill as an 
amendment and send it to the desk and 
request that it be read, and I think un- 
der the agreement that we have, what- 
ever rule it is, if it is a rule under which 
we are operating in this situation, I shall 
be entitled to have it read at the desk. 

I think I ought to read it into the 
Recorp. It should not take long. We 
have plenty of time, anyhow, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I notice Senators are not particu- 
larly interested. There are now about 
five, six, seven, eight of us on the floor, 
or nine—not many. They can be here, 
though, to vote to continue round the 
clock. They will be here as soon as that 
vote is taken again. But at this time 
we might as well read some of these 
amendments and get them into the 
ReEcorp so people will know when they 
read the Recorp how ridiculous this 
whole proceeding is. 

Mr. President, I am of the opinion that 
in posterity, down through the vistas of 
time, people are going to look back to 
this debate and read this Recorp search- 
ingly. Then I think they will find that 
a record was made here that either saved 
this country, that defended and pro- 
tected and preserved the Constitution 
and the Republic, a republic composed 
of a Union of States, or that there was 
suffered a serious blow, a serious blow, 
indeed, if this legislation is adopted, im- 
plementing the trend that may have 
already set in toward the undermining 
of the basic fundamentals upon which 
our Republic rests and upon which we 
have enjoyed the greatest blessings of 
liberty of any people on earth. So I 
think we ought to make the RECORD 
complete. 

Mr. President, I do not expect to be 
able to finish this speech at this time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall be happy to 
yield in just a moment. I do not expect 
to be able to finish this speech at this 
time. I will have to carry over. A col- 
league is anxious to speak this morning; 
and since we now have the unanimous- 
consent agreement that we will start 
with the morning hour at 12 o'clock, I 
shall be able to get only partially 
through. Of course, I will have a little 
more opportunity for future discussion 
upon other aspects of the proposed leg- 
islation, which I hope to get to in the 
course of the debate. 

Yes; I am very happy to yield to my 
distinguished friend from Ohio, if I do 
not lose the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Before the Senator 
from Arkansas proceeds to read the full 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri, may I ask whether that amend- 
ment in any manner proposes to change 
or modify the original S. 1617? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I will tell the Sen- 
ator what it does. I believe I said it had 
13 items. I believe that is correct. No: 
I am mistaken; I am very sorry. That 
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should be 14. Did I say 13? I would 
like the Recorp to be corrected to show 
that it does have 14, Mr. President. I 
do not know why I made that mistake. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Based upon the sum- 
mary the Senator gave, I assumed that 
the amendment proposed new sections, 
but did not at all modify the original 
S. 1617. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As to the amend- 
ment, I will show how it starts off, and 
then we can answer and clarify the situa- 
tion. It starts off: 


On page 1, after line 2, insert “title 1“. 


Mr. President, there are 13 titles in 
this amendment. But by inserting title I 
for the original bill, that will make the 
14 titles. That is correct. 


On page 1, after line 2, insert “title I”. 

On page 1, beginning of line 3, insert “Sec. 
101.0. 

On page 7, after line 11, insert the follow- 
ing:— 


I think that is the conclusion of the 
bill, on page 7, after line 11. Let us be 
exact about it: 


On page 7, after line 11, insert the follow- 
ing— 

Yes; that is the end of the bill. It 
simply proposes to number this bill as 
title I, and then add 13 more titles to 
the bill. That is what the amendment 
would do. So I shall proceed to read it, 
Mr. President. I have read the first 
three lines of it— 

TITLE II 
Short title and findings 


Sec. 201. This Act may be cited as the 
Civil Rights Act of 1959. 

Sec. 202. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that— 

(1) recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States holding racial segrega- 
tion unlawful in public education, public 
transportation, and public recreational facili- 
ties (hereinafter referred to as the antisegre- 
gation decisions) as a denial of the constitu- 
tional right to the equal protection of the 
laws express the moral ideals of the Nation 
and the world and point the way to a nation 
enhanced in strength and dignity at home 
and enhanced in honor and prestige 
throughout the world, 

(2) these antisegregation decisions are be- 
ing resisted in many areas of the Nation 
most directly affected by them and indirectly 
evaded in other areas, thereby denying to 
millions of Americans within our borders the 
constitutional right to the equal protection 
of the laws, 

(3) many States, municipalities, school 
districts, and other local governmental units 
have failed to make a prompt and reasonable 
start toward full compliance with the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions in the fleld of pub- 
lic education despite the substantial time 
which has already elapsed since the promul- 
gation of those decisions in 1954 and 1955, 

(a) the constitutional right to the equal 
protection of the laws is being denied to 
many persons because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin in fields other than educa- 
tion, transportation, and recreation, 

(5) these denials of the constitutional 
right to the equal protection of the laws re- 
strict millions of Americans to second-class 
citizenship and deprive the Nation of the 
maximum development and maximum bene- 
fits that can be contributed by such persons, 
and 


Mr. President, again I assert, aside 
from the occupant of the chair and the 


present occupant of the floor, there are 
only three Senators in the Chamber. 
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Oh, I do see a fourth one. I am very 
sorry. I want to keep the record straight. 
I cannot see but four—no, five. Well, 
let us see; maybe there is a sixth. I 
pause, and if there is a sixth one pres- 
ent, I hope he will indicate it by an- 
nouncing his presence. I am sorry; I do 
not see the sixth one. 


(6) legislative and executive action (A) 
is necessary to safeguard and guarantee to 
all Americans the constitutional right to 
equal protection of the laws and (B) will 
aid in expediting universal compliance with 
the antisegregation decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

(b) The Congress further finds that the 
rights protected by the Constitution, as 
declared by the antisegregation decisions, 
will be more widely accepted and more fully 
enjoyed in all areas of the Nation, and par- 
ticularly in those areas of the Nation most 
directly affected by the decisions, when it is 
generally recognized and understood that— 

(1) the Constitution, as declared by the 
antisegregation decisions, is the supreme 
law of the land, 

(2) all Federal and State officials are 
bound by their oaths or affirmations to sup- 
port the Constitution, and 

(3) the legislative and executive branches 
of the Federal Government are acting and 
will continue to act, with such Federal au- 
thority as is found nec to protect the 
constitutional rights upheld by those deci- 
sions of the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

(c) The Congress further finds that— 

(1) the present system whereby individual 
plaintiffs in the Federal courts bear the 
burden of protecting constitutional rights, 
as declared by the antisegregation decisions, 
is neither the exclusive nor the most effective 
means of protecting those constitutional 
rights and the public interest in safeguarding 
those constitutional rights, and has resulted 
in local restrictive and punitive measures 
against the individuals and organizations 
engaging in, and supporting, efforts in the 
or to assert those constitutional rights, 
an 

(2) specific authorization to the executive 
branch of the Federal Government to act in 
support of the constitutional rights upheld 
by the antisegregation decisions (A) will 
provide a more rational, uniform, just, and 
effective system of protecting constitutional 
rights than the present procedure under 
which the safeguarding of constitutional 
rights is determined by the varying resources 
and courage of individuals and organizations 
and by the varying State statutory restric- 
tions placed upon them, and (B) will render 
less effective, and hence tend to reduce, 
hostile community pressures upon indi- 
viduals and organizations seeking to safe- 
guard constitutional rights, 


Mr. President, at this point I should 
like to observe that it seems here that 
if one makes a choice that he desires 
to associate with another, that is free- 
dom of association; but if one chooses not 
to associate with another, that is no long- 
er a right which an American citizen has, 

If a black Negro chooses to associate 
with whites, he can have the power of 
the Federal Government compel the 
white man to accept him. But if the 
white man desires not to be associated 
with the Negro, the white man is defense- 
less and helpless; his Government does 
not protect him in his right; he has no 
choice, Mr. President, that is what we 
are trying to do to America, 

I read further from the amendments: 

(d) The Congress hereby recognizes it to 
be the initial responsibility of all States, 
municipalities, school districts, and other 
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local governmental units to safeguard the 
constitutional right to the equal protection 
of the laws as declared by the antisegrega- 
tion decisions of the Supreme Court and to 
administer their systems of public education, 
public transportation, and public recrea- 
tional facilities in accordance with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but the Fed- 
eral Government, to maintain a more perfect 
union, to extend justice, to promote the com- 
mon defense, and to secure the blessings of 
liberty to all persons, has a coordinate re- 
sponsibility to guarantee the constitutional 
right to the equal protection of the laws, to 
prevent denials of the right when State or 
local authorities cannot or will not do so, 
and thus to enhance the Nation’s internal 
strength and its position throughout the 
world. 


Mr, President, that language is a du- 
plicity; it is contradictory. It is not 
factual. It proposes only to enforce or 
compel the acceptance of the choice of 
one, while destroying by the power of 
government the right of the other to 
make a similar choice. Is that to be 
American justice? Is that to be Ameri- 
can equality? Are we no longer to have 
a choice of association, except a one-way 
choice? I thought there was to be no 
discrimination between the races; that 
is what we are seeking. Then why grant 
to the colored man the right to compel 
the white man to associate with him, 
while not granting to the white man the 
right to associate with his own kind? 

Discrimination? What is the mean- 
ing of the word, Mr. President? I be- 
lieve that the races that want to associ- 
ate together and mix have a right to do 
so; but I believe that the colored man 
who wants to stay separate and apart 
and wants to associate with his own race 
in social life and affairs should have the 
right to do so. Unless we are going to 
discriminate in this country, the same 
right should be granted to the whites. 
But, Mr. President, at the moment that 
is not good politics. The better poli- 
tics, of course, is to play up to the 
minorities, 

Ah, Mr. President! It is impossible to 
legislate equality; it is equally impossible 
to legislate color; it is impossible by law 
to change complexion. God Almighty 
created us, Mr. President; and man can- 
not change God’s will. We can blunder 
at it; we can make serious errors in that 
direction. But we cannot change it. 

I read further from the Hennings 
amendments: 

(e) Recognizing its authority and re- 
sponsibility under the fifth section of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States and its obligation to 
uphold the coordinate authority and re- 
sponsibility of the judicial branch of the 
Government, the Congress hereby declares 
its intention that the right to the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Constitution against deprivation by reason 
of race, color, religion, or national origin 
and affirmed by the antisegregation decisions 
of the Supreme Court, shall be protected 
by all due and reasonable means, and to that 
enactes the following provisions of this 

ct. 

TITLE OIT 
Technical assistance by Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


Src. 301. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereinafter in this Act 
referred to as the Secretary“) is hereby 
authorized to render technical assistance to 
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States, municipalities, school districts, and 
other local governmental units to eliminate 
denials of constitutional rights in the field 
of public education by reason of race, color, 
religion, or national origin and to come into 
compliance with the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the field of public education by 

(a) assembling, publishing, and distribut- 
ing information which, in his judgment, will 
prove helpful in obtaining public under- 
standing of, and compliance with, the Con- 
stitution and decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the field of public education; 


Mr. President, if we are going to spend 
Federal money in that way, and if we 
are going to turn over to some one man 
the power to try to remedy such situa- 
tions in this country, why would not it be 
well to begin by reposing in someone the 
power and the necessary funds with 
which to fight crime in this country? 
Ah, Mr. President. ‘The increase in 
crime in this country, the surging growth 
of crime in this country, is alarming and 
distressing. But we do not find any pro- 
posal of that kind. Let crime increase— 
and is it increasing; today, major crime 
in America is increasing, percentage- 
wise, 5 times faster than the population 
of the country. Yet we take the time of 
the U.S. Senate in this horseplay, pre- 
tending that we are going to do some- 
thing for the downtrodden. We are 
going to give and enforce rights to one, 
while using the same power to deny 
those rights to other citizens of the 
country who are of a different color. 

I read further: 

(b) surveying the progress made in 
eliminating segregation in public education 
in various parts of the country and making 
available to public agencies, private organi- 
zations, private individuals, and the general 
public the results of such surveys, including 
wherever possible successful case histories 
of d tion and the ways and means 
utilized to bring about desegregation in such 
instances; 

(c) planning, calling, and holding local, 
State, regional, and national conferences at- 
tended by State and local officials, repre- 
sentatives of private organizations, and pri- 
vate citizens, to discuss ways and means of 
eliminating segregation in public education 
generally or in any particular State, munici- 
pality, school district, or other local govern- 
mental unit; 


Mr. President, how much more bene- 
ficial it would be to this country if the 
same money were spent finding ways to 
prevent crime, finding ways, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to protect the peace and the in- 
ternal security of our country. No, we 
would rather fritter it away in some kind 
of program like this, thinking we will get 
some votes at election time. 

Mr. President, I do not see many Re- 
publicans present—very, very few, I 
would say—and I would like to make the 
statement I have in mind now when more 
of them are present. They are kidding 
themselves if they think they are going 
to get the Negro vote by this method. 
They will not. They are not about to 
get the Negro vote this way. But let 
them go on and kid themselves. There 
is nothing you can do about it. Did not 
the last election prove it? The coming 
election will reaffirm it, but some of us 
have to learn the hard way, it seems. 

(d) appointing local, State, regional, and 
national advisory councils to assist the Sec- 
retary in carrying out his duties under this 
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Act and to offer their assistance to any State, 
municipality, school district, or other local 
governmental unit to come into compliance 
with the Constitution and the decisions of 
the Supreme Court in the field of public 
education; 

(e) reporting to the Congress, at least 
semiannually, concerning the progress being 
made in eliminating segregation in public 
education in various parts of the country; 
and 

(f) assisting, by such other related means 
as he deems appropriate, States, municipal- 
ities, school districts, and other local gov- 
ernmental units to eliminate segregation in 
public education. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary shall recruit, em- 
ploy, and train specialists in preparing, put- 
ting into effect, and carrying out plans for 
eliminating segregation in public education 
and shall offer the services of the specialists 
to States— 


Now we have got them down, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to specialists. Who is a specialist 
in this segregation issue? Just because 
a fellow favors it does not make him a 
specialist. I wonder where we would 
find one. 

Well, anyway, I proceed 
municipalities, school districts, and other 
local governmental units. Upon request of 
any State, municipality, school district, or 
other local governmental unit, the Secretary 
shall make available to the requesting gov- 
ernmental unit the services of one or more 
specialists for such periods of time and in 
such numbers as the Secretary deems nec- 
essary and appropriate in the light of the 
particular needs of the requesting govern- 
mental unit. 

Src, 303. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to reimburse any State or local official, rep- 
resentative of a private organization, or pri- 
vate citizen who is invited by him to attend 
any local, State, regional, or national con- 
ference held under the authority of section 
301(c), and any member of an advisory 
council appointed under the authority of 
section 301(d) who is carrying out author- 
ized functions, for travel expenses incurred, 
and to pay to any such person per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, in the same amounts as 
authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for per- 
sons in the Government service serving 
without compensation, 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to reim- 
burse any State or local official who, with 
the approval of the Secretary, is invited to 
confer with one or more specialists employed 
by the Secretary under section 302 for travel 
expenses incurred in attending such confer- 
ence, and to pay to any such official per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, in the same 
amounts as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government sery- 
ice serving without compensation. 

Sec. 204. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1959, and for each of the four suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, such amounts not to 
exceed $2,500,000 in any fiscal year as may be 
necessary for carrying out the purposes of 
this title. 


Just for this one title alone, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we propose to spend for these 
specialists, to tell people how they 
should integrate their schools, 82% mil- 
lion of the Federal Government’s money. 

TITLE IV 
Grants to areas where desegregation in pub- 
lic education is being carried out 

Sec. 401. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to States, municipalities, 
school districts, and other local govern- 
mental units which maintained racial seg- 
regation in their public schools on May 17, 
1954, and which make application for such 
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grants, to assist in meeting the costs of 
additional educational measures undertaken 
or to be undertaken to further the process 
of eliminating segregation in the public 
schools of the applicant State, municipality, 
school district, or local governmental unit, 
while at the same time assuring that exist- 
ing educational standards will not be 
lowered. 

(b) Grants may be made under this sec- 
tion for— 

(1) the cost of employing additional 
schoolteachers. 

(2) the cost of giving to teachers and 
other school personnel in-service training 
in dealing with problems incident to 
desegregation, 

(3) the cost of employing specialists in 
problems incident to desegregation and of 
providing other assistance to develop under- 
standing by parents, schoolchildren, and the 
general public of plans and efforts for elimi- 
nating segregation in the schools in order 
to reduce the possibility of community hos- 
tility or unlawful resistance to such plans 
and efforts, and 

(4) other costs directly related to the 
process of eliminating segregation in public 
schools, including the replacement of State 
payments to a school district or other politi- 
cal subdivision withdrawn because the ap- 
plicant district or subdivision is eliminating, 
or is starting to eliminate, segregation. 

(c) Grants may also be made under this 
section for the construction, enlargement, or 
alteration of school facilities when the Sec- 
retary finds that lack of inadequacy of exist- 
ing facilities makes the carrying out of any 
reasonable plan for desegregation without 
lowering existing educational standards im- 
practicable or materially more difficult. 

(d) Each application made for a grant 
under this section shall provide such de- 
tailed breakdown of the additional educa- 
tional measures for which financial assist- 
ance is sought as the Secretary may by regu- 
lations prescribe. 

(e) Each grant under this section shall be 
made in such amounts and on such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe, which may include a condition that 
the applicant expend funds in specified 
amounts for the purpose for which the grant 
is made. In determining whether to make a 
grant, and in fixing the amount thereof and 
the terms and conditions on which it will 
be made, the Secretary shall take into con- 
sideration— 

(1) the amount available for grants under 
this section and the other applications which 
are pending before him, 

(2) the financial condition of the appli- 
cant and the other resources available to it, 

(3) the nature, extent, and gravity of its 
problems incident to desegregation, 

(4) whether the additional educational 
measures undertaken or to be undertaken 
are reasonably and effectively designed to 
further the process of eliminating racial 
segregation, while at the same time assuring 
that existing educational standards will not 
be lowered, and 

(5) such other factors as he finds relevant. 

Sec. 402, The Secretary is further author- 
ized to make grants to public or other non- 
profit educational institutions of higher 
learning to meet or assist in meeting the 
cost of short-term training courses or in- 
stitutes, not to exceed four weeks in dura- 
tion, for personnel of public schools or of 
educational agencies engaged in or about to 
undertake desegregation, designed to enable 
such personnel to deal more effectively with 
problems incident to desegregation. Such 
grants may also be used by such institutions 
to establish and maintain fellowships for 
such training courses or institutes, cover- 
ing tuition, fees, and such stipends and al- 
lowances (including travel and subsistence 
expenses) as may be determined by the Sec- 
retary. 
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Sec, 403. Payments of grants under sec- 
tions 401 and 402 may be made in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, and at such 
intervals and on such conditions as the 
Secretary may determine. 

Sec. 404. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1959, and for each of the four 
succeeding fiscal years, such sums, not ex- 
ceeding $40,000,000 for any fiscal year, as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this title. 


There apparently is no end to what 
they would like to spend, 
I continue reading: 


(b) In making grants from funds ap- 
propriated for any fiscal year for the pur- 
poses specified in section 401(b), the Secre- 
tary may disregard applications received 
after August 31 in that fiscal year, or may 
subordinate such applications to applica- 
tions received before that date. In the 
event that he receives, either before or 
after that date, applications which he con- 
siders would materially contribute to carry- 
ing out the purposes of this title, but which 
he cannot grant because of lack or inade- 
quacy of available funds, he shall forthwith 
report this fact to the Congress and to the 
President, together with his recommenda- 
tion with respect to the appropriation of 
additional funds. 

(c) In the event that the Secretary re- 
ceives applications for grants for the pur- 
pose specified in section 401(c) which he 
considers would materially contribute to 
carrying out the purposes of this title, but 
which he cannot grant because of lack or 
inadequacy of available funds, he shall 
forthwith report this fact to the Congress 
and to the President, together with his rec- 
ommendation with respect to the appro- 
priation of additional funds. 


TITLE V 


Administrative action directed toward elim- 
inating segregation in public educa- 
tion 


Sec. 501. The Secretary shall make every 
effort to persuade States, municipalities, 
school districts, and other local govern- 
mental units to make a start toward elim- 
inating segregation in public education and 
to carry out in full such programs as they 
may start, and to this end he shall utilize 
the authority provided in titles III and IV. 

Src, 502. Whenever the Secretary shall 
find that all efforts under titles III and IV 
and under section 501 of this title have 
failed, and continue to fail, in bringing 
about a start toward the elimination of 
segregation in public education in any State, 
municipality, school district, or other local 
governmental unit, the Secretary is author- 
ized to prepare a tentative plan for the 
elimination of segregation in public educa- 
tion in such State, municipality, school dis- 
trict, or other local governmental unit. In 
preparing such a tentative plan, the Secre- 
tary shall seek the advice and assistance of 
public officials, private organizations, and 
private citizens in the area and of any local, 
State, regional, or national advisory council 
appointed pursuant to section 301(d); and 
he shall carefully consider such advice and 
assistance wherever available. Tentative 
plans prepared by the Secretary under the 
authority of this section shall take into ac- 
count the need of the particular area for 
time to make an orderly adjustment and 
transition from segregated to desegregated 
schools. 

Sec. 503. (a) Whenever the Secretary has 
prepared a tentative plan for the elimination 
of segregation in public education in any 
State, municipality, school district, or other 
local governmental unit, he shall forward 
the plan to the Governor, mayor, or other 
appropriate official, as the case may be. If 
the State, municipality, school district, or 
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other local governmental unit agrees to put 
into effect the tentative plan as proposed by 
the Secretary or as modified by the State, 
municipality, school district, or other local 
governmental unit with the consent of the 
Secretary, the Secretary shall utilize the 
authority granted in titles III and IV to 
assist the State, municipality, school dis- 
trict, or other local governmental unit in 
putting into effect the tentative plan. 

(b) If the State, municipality, school dis- 
trict, or other local governmental unit (1) 
does not agree to put into effect the tenta- 
tive plan as proposed by the Secretary or as 
modified with his consent, or (2) after agree- 
ing to the tentative plan as so proposed or 
modified, does not, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, carry out such tentative plan, the 
Secretary shall hold a public hearing upon 
the tentative plan. Notice of such hearing 
shall be given to the local authorities con- 
cerned by registered mail and notice shall 
be given to private organizations and private 
citizens within the area by publication in 
one or more newspapers. Local authorities, 
private organizations, and private citizens 
shall be permitted to participate in the 
hearing and present evidence and argument 
in favor of the tentative plan, in favor of 
amendments to the tentative plan, or in op- 
position to the plan or to any plan, but 
cumulative evidence may be excluded in the 
discretion of the Secretary. Anyone shall 
be permitted to file a written statement with 
the Secretary in addition to, or in lieu of, 
personal appearance at the public hearing. 

(c) After the hearing provided in sub- 
section (b) has been concluded, the Secre- 
tary shall prepare and issue an approved plan 
for eliminating segregation in public edu- 
cation in the State, municipality, school 
district, or other local governmental unit. 
He shall publish the approved plan in the 
Federal Register and in one or more news- 
papers in the area affected thereby and shall 
transmit a certified copy thereof to the ap- 
propriate official of the State, municipality, 
school district, or other local governmental 
unit involved. 

(d) In order that the proceedings under 
this title shall expedite the elimination of 
segregation in any State, municipality, 
school district, or other local governmental 
unit, the Secretary shall handle all pro- 
ceedings under this title as expeditiously 
as possible. The shall complete 
any proceedings hereunder within one year 
from the time that a tentative plan is for- 
warded to the Governor, mayor, or other 
appropriate official under section 503(a), or, 
in case a State, municipality, school district, 
or other local governmental unit agrees to 
a tentative plan but does not carry it out, 
within six months from the time that the 
Secretary determines that such State, mu- 
nicipality, school district, or other local gov- 
ernmental unit is not carrying out such 
tentative plan. 

Sec. 504. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1959, and for each of the four suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, such amounts as may 
be necessary for carrying out the purposes 
of this title. 


Again, Mr. President, there is no limi- 
tation. Whatever you want to spend, 
you can spend. It is authorized. 

Sec. 505. The Secretary is authorized to 
carry out his responsibilities and exercise 
his authority under this title and under 
titles III and IV through designated person- 
nel in his own office or through any existing 
bureau, division, or agency of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare or 
through a new office created by him— 


We are given the power to create an 
office— 


for the special purpose of exercising the 
Secretary’s responsibilities hereunder, ex- 
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cept that the Secretary shall personally 
review and sign any approved plan issued 
under section 503(c). 


Mr. President, I have been reading the 
titles, and I shall read some others. 
But I call attention at this point, as I 
read this amendment, to the fact that no 
doubt the substance of it will be proposed 
to the pending bill, the substance of it 
that is not already contained in the 
pending proposed substitute. 

Mr. President, the whole burden of 
this fight in this civil rights issue that is 
before us today, the whole burden of it, 
Mr. President, is to compel integration in 
the schools. Judging from the amend- 
ments that are before us, there is in 
some localities some discrimination pos- 
sibly in permitting registration for 
voting. 

But I daresay, Mr. President, this 
provision would not be presented if it 
were not for the will and purpose and 
the inspired movement on the part of 
the NAACP, and those agreeing with its 
philosophy, to force integration of the 
races, by law if possible, and in some 
instances by the bayonet, as has been 
done. 

I say to my friends, you cannot force 
integration and mixing in a social way 
without the inevitable result of integra- 
tion by intermarriage. Is that what we 
want in this country? Does anyone 
think that is not what is happening? 
What is proposed is driving toward it 
with all of the power and might of Gov- 
ernment itself. Laugh it off. The 
time will come when you will weep about 
it. Make no mistake. Laugh it off to- 
day; weep about it tomorrow, when the 
whole impact of it is upon you and it is 
too late. 

TITLE VI 


Authorization to the Attorney General in the 
field of public education 


Sec. 601. (a) Whenever (1) the Secretary 
has published in the Federal Register an ap- 
proved plan for the elimination of segrega- 
tion in public education in any State, mu- 
nicipality, school district, or other local gov- 
ernmental unit pursuant to section 503(c), 
(2) the State, municipality, school district, 
or other local governmental unit has re- 
jected the plan or has refused or failed to 
act in accordance therewith, and (3) the 
Secretary has certified to the Attorney Gen- 
eral that all efforts to secure compliance 
with the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court's decisions by conciliation, persuasion, 
education, and assistance under titles III, 
IV, and V have failed, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is authorized to in- 
stitute for or in the name of the United 
States a civil action or other proceeding for 
preventive relief, including an application for 
an injunction or other order, against the 
appropriate officials of the State, municipal- 
ity, school district, or other local govern- 
mental unit, and any individual or individ- 
uals acting in concert with such officials to 
enforce compliance with the approved plan. 

(b) The Attorney General is authorized to 
move to dismiss or discontinue any action 
brought under subsection (a), or to propose 
or to agree to a decree adopting a plan for 
elimination of segregation in public educa- 
tion which is different from the approved 
plan, whenever he determines that the State, 
municipality, school district, or other local 
governmental unit is making, or is prepared 
to make, a prompt and reasonable start to- 
ward full compliance with the Constitution 
and the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
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field of education and to work toward full 
compliance with all deliberate speed. 

(c) Any interested party may, with the 
leave of the court, intervene in any action 
brought under subsection (a), and the court 
shall consider any proposals by the inter- 
venors, as well as by the defendant or de- 
fendants, in determining its final decree. 

TITLE VII 
Other authorizations to the Attorney General 

Sec. 701. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral receives a signed complaint that any 
person or group of persons is being deprived 
of, or is being threatened with the loss of, 
the right to the equal protection of the laws 
by reason of race, color, religion, or national 
origin and whenever the Attorney General 
certifies that, in his judgment, such person or 
group of persons is unable for any reason to 
seek effective legal protection for the right 
to the equal protection of the laws, the At- 
torney General is authorized to institute for 
or in the name of the United States a civil 
action or other proceeding for preventive 
relief, including an application for an in- 
junction or other order, against any individ- 
ual or individuals who, under color of any 
statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or 
usage, of any State or Territory or subdivi- 
sion or instrumentality thereof, deprives or 
threatens to deprive such person or group 
of persons of the right to equal protection of 
the laws by reason of race, color, religion, or 
national origin and against any individual 
or individuals acting in concert with them. 


Mr. President, I again observe that 
there are only five Senators in the 
Chamber, save he who presides in the 
Chair, and the one who occupies the 
floor. We will make it one more. The 
distinguished minority leader is present, 
That will make the number six. 

So we find the great interest in this 
debate, the great interest in getting this 
bill passed, with sessions around the 
clock. The Senators are not present. 
But we have to keep getting this infor- 
mation to them as often as we get an 
opportunity when they are present. 

(b) A person or group of persons shall be 
deemed unable to seek effective legal pro- 
tection for the right to the equal protection 
of the laws within the meaning of sub- 
section (a) not only when such person or 
group of persons is financially unable to bear 
the expenses of the litigation, but also when 
there is reason to believe that the institution 
of such litigation would jeopardize the em- 
ployment or other economic activity of, or 
might result in physical harm or economic 
damage to, such person or group of persons 
or their families. 

(c) Nothing contained in titles V and VI 
shall limit the authority of the Attorney 
General to institute and maintain an action 
under subsection (a). 

Sec, 702. The Attorney General is author- 
ized to institute for or in the name of the 
United States a civil action or other pro- 
ceeding for preventive relief, including an 
application for injunction or other order, 
(1) against any person or persons preventing 
or hindering, or threatening to prevent or 
hinder, or conspiring to prevent or hinder, 
any Federal, State, or local official from ac- 
cording any person or group of persons the 
right to the equal protection of the laws 
without regard to race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, or (2) against any person or 
persons preventing or hindering, or threaten- 
ing to prevent or hinder, or conspiring to 
prevent or hinder the execution of any court 
order protecting the right to the equal pro- 
tection of the laws without regard to race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

Sec. 703. The Attorney General is author- 
ized, upon receipt of a signed complaint, to 
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institute for or in the name of the United 
States, a civil action or other proceeding for 
preventive relief, including an application 
for injunction or other order, against any 
individual or individuals who, under color of 
any statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, 
or usage, of any State or Territory or sub- 
division or instrumentality thereof, deprives 
or threatens to deprive any person or group 
of persons or association of persons of any 
right guaranteed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution because such per- 
son or group of persons or association of per- 
sons has opposed or opposes the denial of the 
equal protection of the laws to others because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin. 
Sec. 704. Whenever a suit is brought in 
any district court of the United States seek- 
ing relief from the deprivation of the right 
of equal protection of the laws because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin, the 
Attorney General is authorized to intervene 
in such action with all the rights of a party 
thereto and to seek compliance with any 
lawful order issued by such district court. 


TITLE VIII 
Miscellaneous provisions 


Sec. 801. The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted under sections 601, 701, 702, and 
703 of this Act and shall exercise the same 
without regard to whether any administrative 
or other remedies that may be provided by 
law shall have been exhausted and, in the 
case of proceedings instituted under sections 
701 and 702, without regard to whether any 
administrative proceeding is pending or con- 
templated under title V, it being the purpose 
of title V to expedite, not delay, the elimina- 
tion of segregation in public education 
throughout the Nation. In any proceeding 
hereunder, the United States shall be liable 
for costs the same as a private person. 

Sec, 802. Nothing in this Act or in any 
administrative proceeding hereunder shall 
be construed to impair any right guaranteed 
by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States or any remedies already existing for 
their protection or enforcement, nor to pre- 
vent any private individual or organization 
from acting to enforce or safeguard any con- 
stitutional right in any manner now per- 
mitted by law. y 

Sec. 803. If any provision of this Act or 
the application of such provision to any 
person or circumstance is held invalid, the 
remainder of this Act or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held inyalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 


TITLE IX—-EXTENSION OF COMMISSION ON 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Sec. 901. Section 104(b) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 is amended by striking 
out “two years from the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “January 31, 1961.” 


TITLE X—RETENTION, PRESERVATION, AND PRO- 
DUCTION OF FEDERAL ELECTION RECORDS, 
PAPERS, AND BALLOTS 


Src. 1001. Every officer of election shall 
retain and preserve for a period of three 
years from the date of any general, special, 
or primary election at which candidates for 
the office of President, Vice President, presi- 
dential elector, Member of the Senate or 
Member of the House of Representatives are 
voted for, all records and papers which come 
into his possession relating to any applica- 
tion, registration, payment of poll tax or 
other act requisite to voting in such elec- 
tion, except that, when required by law, such 
records and papers may be delivered to 
another officer of election and except that 
if a State designates a custodian to retain 
and preserve these records and papers at a 
specified place, then such records and papers 
may be deposited with such custodian, and 
the duty to retain and preserve any record 
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or paper so deposited shall devolve upon 
such custodian: Provided, however, That 
nothing contained herein shall require the 
retention and preservation of ballots for a 
period of more than eighteen months from 
the date of any such election. Any officer 
of election or custodian who willfully fails 
to comply with this section shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 


Mr. President, since title X is con- 
cerned with elections, and apparently 
we have now covered all titles referring 
to the compulsion and enforcement of 
integration in public schools, I wish to 
make this observation: 

I voted against S. 8, as amended by 
the Monroney amendment. I think 
there were times when I would have sup- 
ported that bill, but after the Supreme 
Court decision of May 17, 1954, there has 
never been any doubt in my mind that if 
the opportunity were presented, the 
Federal Government, through that 
Means, would take hold of the educa- 
tional system of our country, and would 
thus dominate it from Washington. 

The more I see of amendments and 
proposals like this, the more I am con- 
vinced that all the force and power pos- 
sible will be used by the Federal Govern- 
ment through this means and through 
other techniques and other proposed 
legislation finally to get control of and 
dominate the public education system of 
the United States. It will be tragic if 
that ever occurs, I hope it can be pre- 
vented. 

Mr. President, if that ever happens, 
our Government will not be the kind of 
Government the Founding Fathers estab- 
lished. We are departing from that 
type of government. We are departing 
from those principles. We are depart- 
ing from those ideals. If we hoist an- 
chor and sail away from the basic fun- 
damentals upon which our basic liber- 
ties rest, I am not certain that this old 
ship of state can be steered clear of the 
reefs of destruction. 

I continue to read: 

Src. 1002. Any person, whether or not an 
Officer of election or custodian, who willfully 
steals, destroys, conceals, mutilates, or alters 
any record or paper required by section 1001 
to be retained and preserved shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 

Sec. 1003. Any record or paper required by 
section 1001 to be retained and preserved 
shall, upon demand in writing by the Attor- 
ney General or his representative directed to 
the person having custody, possession, or 
control of such record or paper, be made 
available for inspection, reproduction, and 


copying by the Attorney General or his 
representative. 

Sec. 1004. Any record or paper demanded 
pursuant to section 1003 shall be produced 
for inspection, reproduction, and copying at 
the principal office of the person upon whom 
such demand is made or at any other loca- 
tion mutually agreed upon by such person 
and the Attorney General or his representa- 
tive. 

Sec. 1005. Unless otherwise ordered by a 
court of the United States, neither the At- 
torney General nor any employee of the 
Department of Justice, nor any other repre- 
sentative of the Attorney General, shall dis- 
close any record or paper produced pursuant 
to this title, or any reproduction or copy, 
except as is necessary in the performance 
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of his official duties, including presentation 
of any case or proceeding before any court 
or grand jury. 

Sec. 1006. The United States district court 
for the district in which a demand is made 
pursuant to section 1003, or in which a rec- 
ord or paper so demanded is located, shall 
have jurisdiction by appropriate process to 
compel the production of such record or 
paper. 

Sec. 1007. As used in this title, the term 
“officer of election” means any person who, 
under color of any Federal, State, or local 
law, statute, ordinance, regulation, author- 
ity, custom, or usage, performs or is author- 
ized to perform any function, duty, or task 
in connection with any application, regis- 
tration, payment of poll tax, or other act 
requisite to voting in any general, special, 
or primary election at which candidates for 
the office of President, Vice President, presi- 
dential elector, Member of the Senate, or 
Member of the House of Representatives are 
voted for. 


TITLE XI—DETERMINATION OF QUALIFICATIONS 
OF VOTERS IN FEDERAL ELECTIONS 


Sec. 1101. (a) Any general, special, or 
primary election at which candidates for the 
offices of President and Vice President of the 
United States or of presidential elector, or 
the offices of Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, are voted for is 
declared to be a Federal election. 

(b) All intelligence, educational, or other 
tests, or questionnaires to which any indi- 
vidual may be subjected, or which may be 
administered to him in order to determine 
his qualifications to vote at any Federal 
election, shall be prepared in such manner 
that the questions of any such test or ques- 
tionnaire shall appear in printed form, and 
administered so that the answers thereto 
shall appear in writing. Where such an in- 
dividual asserts that he possesses the ability 
to read and write, the answers to such test 
or questionnaire shall appear in his hand- 
writing; otherwise the person writing such 
answers in behalf of such individual shall 
affix his signature to such test or question- 
naire so that it will appear together with 
the signature of the individual to whom 
such test or questionnaire was administered. 
It shall be unlawful for any person whether 
or not acting on behalf of any State or gov- 
ernmental subdivision thereof or therein to 
require any individual to submit to any test 
or questionnaire which does not comply 
with the requirements of the preceding 
sentences as a prerequisite for voting in any 
Federal election, or to deny him the priv- 
ilege of voting in any such election on ac- 
count of his failure or refusal to submit to 
any such test or questionnaire. Any such 
action by any person shall be deemed an 
interference with the manner prescribed by 
the Congress for holding Federal elections, 
an abridgment of the right and privilege 
of citizens of the United States to vote for 
Federal officers, and an obstruction of the 
operations of the Federal Government. 

Sec. 1102. (a) In the event of a viola- 
tion of subsection (b) of section 1101, any 
person aggrieved by such violation may apply 
to the appropriate district court of the 
United States for an order enjoining such 
violation, or for an order compelling com- 
pliance with such subsection. Upon proof 
of such violation, the court shall issue, with 
or without bond, such restraining order, or 
temporary or permanent injunction, or shall 
grant such affirmative relief, or shall issue 
such order or orders as may be appropriate 
to insure prompt and effective compliance 
with such subsection, 

(b) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction over all actions 
brought pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section. Any such action may be instituted 
in any judicial district in which any de- 
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fendant resides, or in which alleged viola- 
tions of subsection (b) of section 1101 
occur. 
(c) In any action brought under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, any appeal to the 
appropriate court of appeals and any review 
thereof by the Supreme Court shall be heard 
expeditiously and shall, where practicable, 
be determined before the next Federal elec- 
tion in connection with which the yiolation 
of subsection (b) of section 1101 is alleged. 
TITLE XII 
Flight to avoid prosecution for damaging or 
destroying any building or other real or 
personal property 
Sec. 1201. Chapter 49 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new section as follows: 


“§ 1074. Flight to avoid prosecution for dam- 
aging or destroying any building 
or other real or personal property. 

“Whoever moves or travels in interstate or 
foreign commerce with intent either (1) to 
avoid prosecution, or custody, or confinement 
after conviction, under the laws of the place 
from which he flees, for willfully attempt- 
ing to or damaging or destroying by fire or 
explosive any building, structure, facility, 
vehicle, dwelling house, synagogue, church, 
religious center or educational institution, 
public or private, or (2) to avoid giving testi- 
mony in any criminal proceeding relating to 
any such offense shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 

“Violations of this section may be prose- 
cuted in the Federal judicial district in 
which the original crime was alleged to have 
been committed or in which the person was 
held in custody or confinement: Provided, 
however, That this section shall not be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part of 
Congress to prevent any State, Territory, 
Commonwealth, or possession of the United 
States of any jurisdiction over any offense 
over which they would have jurisdiction in 
the absence of such section.” 


Mr. President, why is this made ap- 
plicable only to cases of this kind? Why 
should it not apply to all crimes? It 
would not take much more type or much 
more paper to make it applicable to 
all Federal crimes, Mr. President. But, 
no; we have an objective here: We are 
driving for that alone. 

Mr. President, I now see on the floor 
five or six Senators, besides myself and 
the occupant of the chair. I thought 
I would announce, for the information 
of whatever Senators arc present, that 
I plan to continue to speak until about 
12 o’clock. So if any Senator wishes to 
leave the Chamber, that will be perfectly 
all right. I am simply making a record 
here, and I want this record to be com- 
plete. I want the country to know, 
and I want posterity to read about, the 
vicious proposals which are being made 
here, and how it is sought to defeat a 
perfectly good bill which had the support 
of this administration, by loading it 
down with amendments, such as the ones 
I have been reading here, in order to 
prevent—that is what it amounts to, 
and that is its effect—thousands of 
American citizens whose occupations re- 
quire their residence on Federal prop- 
erty from being enfranchised, so they 
can vote in the States in which they 
live. That would be done by reason of 


the adjustments which would be au- 
thorized by Senate bill 1617, thus giving 
them the right to vote. 
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I read further the amendments: 


Sec. 1202. The analysis of 49 of 
such title is amended by adding thereto the 
following: 

“1074. Flight to avoid prosecution for dam- 
aging or destroying any building or 
other real or personal property.” 

TITLE XIII 


Education of children of members of 
Armed Forces 


Sec. 1301. (a) Subsection (a) of section 6 
of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public 
Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), as amended, 
relating to arrangements for the provision 
of free public education for children residing 
on Federal property where local educational 
agencies are unable to provide such educa- 
tion, is amended by inserting after the first 
sentence the following new sentence: “Such 
arrangements to provide free public educa- 
tion may also be made for children of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces on active duty, if 
the schools in which free public education 
is usually provided for such children are 
made unavailable to them as a result of 
official action by State or local governmental 
authority and it is the judgment of the Com- 
missioner, after he has consulted with the 
appropriate State educational agency, that 
no local educational agency is able to pro- 
vide suitable free public education for such 
children.” 

(b)(1) The first sentence of subsection 
(d) of such section 6 is amended by adding 
before the period at the end thereof: “or, in 
the case of children to whom the second 
sentence of subsection (a) applies, with the 
head of any Federal department or agency 
having jurisdiction over the parents of some 
or all of such children”. 

(2) The second sentence of such subsec- 
tion (d) is amended by striking out Ar- 
rangements” and inserting in Meu thereof 
“Except where the Commissioner makes ar- 
rangements pursuant to the second sentence 
of subsection (a), arrangement”. 

Sec. 1302. (a) Section 6(b)(1) of the Act 
of September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 
Eighty-first Congress), as amended, relating 
to applications for school construction proj- 
ects with respect to which Federal aid is 
requested, is amended by striking out “and” 
at the end of clause (F), by striking out the 
period at the end of clause (G), and inserting 
in lieu thereof “; and”, and by adding after 
clause (G) the following new clause: 

“(H) assurance that such agency will make 
the school facilities included in any such 
project, the application for which is approved 
after enactment of this clause, available to 
the Commissioner pursuant to section 10 
(b).” 

(b) Section 10 of such Act, relating to 
arrangements for facilities for the provision 
of free public education for children residing 
on Federal property where local educational 
agencies are unable to provide such educa- 
tion, is amended by inserting after the first 
sentence the following new sentence: “Such 
arrangements may also be made to provide, 
on a temporary basis, minimum school fa- 
cilities for children of members of the Armed 
Forces on active duty, if the schools in which 
free public education is usually provided for 
such children are made unavailable to them 
as a result of official action by State or local 
governmental authority and it is the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner, after he has con- 
sulted with the appropriate State educational 
agency, that no local educational agency is 
able to provide suitable free public educa- 
tion for such children,” 

(c) Section 10 of such Act is further 
amended by inserting (a)“ after “Sec, 10.”, 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) Whenever the Commissioner deter- 
mines that— 
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“(1) any school facilities with respect to 
which payments were made under section 7 
of this Act, pursuant to an application ap- 
proved under section 6 after the enact- 
ment of this subsection, are not being used 
by a local educational agency for the provi- 
sion of free public education, and 

“(2) such facilities are needed in the pro- 
vision of minimum facilities under sub- 
section (a), 
he shall notify such agency of such deter- 
mination and shall thereupon be entitled 
to possession of such facilities for purposes 
of subsection (a), om such terms and condi- 
tions as may be prescribed in regulations of 
the Commissioner. Such regulations shall 
include provision for payment of rental in 
an amount which bears the same relation- 
ship to what, in the judgment of the Com- 
missioner, is a reasonable rental for such 
facilities as the non-Federal share of the 
cost of construction of such facilities bore 
to the total cost of construction thereof 
(including the cost of land and off-site im- 
provements), adjusted to take into consid- 
eration the depreciation in the value of the 
facilities and such other factors as the Com- 
missioner deems relevant. Upon applica- 
tion by the local educational agency for the 
school district in which such facilities are 
situated and determined by the Commis- 
sioner that such agency is able and willing 
to provide suitable free public education for 
the children in the school district of such 
agency to whom section 10 is applicable, or 
upon determination by the Commissioner 
that such facilities are no longer needed for 
p of subsection (&), possession of the 
facilities shall be returned to such agency. 
Such return shall be effected at such time as, 
in the judgment of the Commissioner, will 
be in the best interest of the children who 
are receiving free public education in such 
facilities, and in the light of the objectives 
of this Act and the commitments made to 
personnel employed in connection with 
operation of such facilities pursuant to ar- 
rangements made by the Commissioner.” 

TITLE XIV 
Separability 

Sec. 1401. If any provision of this Act is 
held invalid, the remainder of this Act shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
effectuate and enforce the constitutional 
right to the equal protection of the laws; to 
extend the Commission on Civil Rights; and 
to provide further means of securing and 
protecting the right to vote.” 


Now, Mr. President, I had sought by 
unanimous consent to have the reading 
clerk read this amendment. There was 
objection, and I point out, Mr. President, 
that I read rather slowly and I speak 
rather slowly, but I do have the strength 
to put all of these amendments in the 
Record. I propose to put them in the 
Record. If anyone is interested in ex- 
pediting the action, he can help me ex- 
pedite by getting permission for some- 
one to read them into the Recorp who 
reads faster than I do, but if we are not 
interested in expediting it, why, of course, 
I shall continue. 

I had hoped, Mr. President, this morn- 
ing, in an hour and a half’s time—and 
if I had had assistance and cooperation— 
within an hour and a half’s time I could 
have placed all of this in the Recorp and 
let another speaker who is anxious to 
speak have the floor and proceed, and 
we would have expedited the matter, but, 
unfortunately, I was not permitted to do 
that, and so we are here now. By the 
time the unanimous-consent agreement 
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to hold a morning hour arrives, I will be 
about halfway through with what I had 
intended to do within an hour and a 
half, and thus I will have to take fur- 
ther time of the Senate a little later to 
get the rest of this in the Recorp; and 
then, Mr. President, before these great 
proceeding are brought to a close, before 
the curtain rings down, I have a little 
more to say on some other aspects of it. 

Of course, Mr. President, it is going 
to take a little time, and when I try to 
expedite it, I would like to have, and 
again I beseech my colleagues to give me, 
that cooperation which will help us to 
move along here, because there is hope 
that some day there may be a vote on this 
issue, and one way to get a vote, Mr. 
President, is to expedite the debate where 
that can be done, and I believe it could be 
done, Mr. President, were there just a 
little more sympathetic understanding 
and cooperation on the part of those 
who say and who I am sure in good faith 
want to get this legislation enacted. 

With just a little more faith, a little 
more trust, a little more helpfulness and 
cooperation, Mr. President, we would be 
able to move along gracefully and 
smoothly and accomplish a great deal 
more. So it is unfortunate that such 
cooperation is lacking. 

I would like now to ask the clerk to 
read the amendment. It might be ob- 
jected to, but suppose I proceed first and 
give an analysis, then maybe there will 
be no objection to letting the clerk read 
it anyhow. 

This, I will say, Mr. President, was an 
amendment that was filed on the 17th 
of August 1959, by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
and I should like to give a brief analysis 
of that amendment. 

This amendment would amend the 
Federal Criminal Code by adding a new 
section 1509—deprivation of right to a 
fair trial—to chapter 73 of title 18 of 
the United States Code which deals with 
obstruction of justice. 

Subsection (a) of this proposed 
amendment contains a congressional 
finding that willful interference or ob- 
struction of any process or proceeding of 
a State or territory or political subdivi- 
sion thereof, for the apprehension, 
confinement, trial, and punishment of 
any person charged with a crime or held 
for investigation or as a material witness, 
through acts or threats of force by per- 
sons not acting under lawful authority, 
constitutes a deprivation of rights, priv- 
ileges, and immunities guaranteed to 
such person by the Constitution of the 
United States, including such person’s 
right not to be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law. 
A further finding states that such inter- 
ference or obstruction threatens the ad- 
ministration of justice of the several 
States and thereby imperils their re- 
publican form of government which, 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, it is the obligation of the United 
States to guarantee. 

Subsection (b) of this amendment pro- 
vides that whenever two or more persons, 
shall knowingly in concert, for the pur- 
pose of depriving any person, directly or 
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indirectly, of his right to a fair trial or 
his right not to be deprived of his life, 
liberty, or property, except by due proc- 
ess of law, willfully interfere or obstruct 
any process or proceeding of a State or 
territory or political subdivision thereof, 
for the apprehension, confinement, trial, 
and punishment of any person charged 
with a crime or held for investigation or 
as a material witness through acts or 
threats of force, then anyone who know- 
ingly instigates, incites, organizes, aids, 
abets, or participates in such action 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not more 
than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than 
1 year, or both. It provides further that 
where such action results in death or 
maiming or other serious physical or 
mental injury, constituting a felony un- 
der applicable State, territorial, or simi- 
Jar law, such person shall, upon convic- 
tion, be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 20 years, or 
both. i 

Finally, any officer or employee of the 
United States or any State, territory, or 
subdivision therof, charged with the duty 
or possessing authority in his official ca- 
pacity, to prevent actions punishable un- 
der subsection (b) and who shall have 
refused or knowingly failed to make dili- 
gent efforts to prevent them, or who 
having custody of any person or persons 
shall have neglected, refused or knowing- 
ly failed to make diligent efforts to pro- 
tect such person or persons against the 
actions made punishable under subsec- 
tion (b), shall be guilty of a felony and 
upon conviction shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
5 years, or both. 

Mr. President, in the hope that I may 
now have cooperation, to the end that 
this debate may be expedited, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk at the 
desk be permitted to read into the Recorp 
at this point the amendment, an analysis 
of which I have just given, and that I 
do not lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Bartiett in the chair). 


(Mr. 
Is there objec- 


tion? 

The Chair objects in his individual 
capacity. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
beg the Chair’s pardon? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair objects in his individual capacity. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is very good. 
I appreciate the lack of cooperation from 
the Chair. Of course, I shall proceed to 
read the amendment. You know, Mr. 
President, we will get the amendments 
in the Recorp. The Chair does not stop 
us. So I am going to read the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Am I within my 
rights as a Senator if I read the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to proceed with the 
reading of the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the amendment to 
which I referred, as I said, was offered 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] on August 17, 
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1959, as an amendment to S. 1617, and 
it reads as follows: 


An amendment intended to be proposed 
by Mr. Javrrs to the bill (S, 1617) to provide 
for the adjustment of the legislative juris- 
diction exercised by the United States over 
land in the several States used for Federal 
purposes, and for other purposes, viz: at the 
end of the bill insert the following: 

Sr. —. Chapter 73 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new section as follows: 


“*§ 1509. Deprivation of right to a fair trial 


„a) The Congress finds that willful in- 
terference with, or obstruction of any process 
or proceeding of a State or Territory or po- 
litical subdivision thereof, for the apprehen- 
sion, confinement, trial, and punishment of 
any person charged with a crime or held 
for investigation or as a material witness, 
though acts or threats of force by persons 
not acting under lawful authority consti- 
tutes a deprivation of rights, privileges, and 
immunities guaranteed to such person by the 
Constitution of the United States, including 
such person’s right not to be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law. The Congress further finds that such 
interference or obstruction threatens the 
administration of justice of the several States 
and thereby imperils their republican form 
of government which, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, it is the obligation 
of the United States to guarantee. 

b) Whenever two or more persons shall 
knowingly in concert for the purpose of de- 
priving any person, either directly or indi- 
rectly, of his right to a fair trial or his 
rght not to be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property except by due process of law, will- 
fully interfere with or obstruct any process 
or proceeding of a State or Territory or po- 
litical subdivision thereof, for the appre- 
hension, confinement, trial, and punishment 
of any person charged with a crime or held 
for investigation or as a material witness 
through acts or threats of force, then anyone 
who knowingly instigates, incites, organizes, 
aids, abets, or participates in such action 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not more 
than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both: Provided, however, That 
where such action results in death or maim- 
ing or other serious physical or mental in- 
jury, constituting a felony under applicable 
State, Territorial, or similar law, any such 
person shall, upon conviction, be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than twenty years, or both. 

“‘(c) Any officer or employee of the United 
States or any State, Territory, or subdivision 
thereof, who shall have been charged with 
the duty, or shall have possessed authority in 
his official capacity, to prevent actions pun- 
ishable under subsection (b) of this section 
and who shall have refused or knowingly 
failed to make diligent efforts to prevent 
them; or who, having custody of any person 
or persons shall have neglected, refused, or 
knowingly failed to make diligent efforts 
to protect such person or persons against 
the actions made punishable under subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, shall be guilty of 
a felony and upon conviction shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both.’ ” 


Mr. President, that concludes the read- 
ing of the second amendment to which 
I have referred, and to which I have 
not been extended the courtesy, Mr. 
President, of having the clerk at the 
desk read the amendment. 

I would remind the Chair and others 
that this morning, just before I began 
my remarks, certain amendments were 
sent to the desk which properly should 
be read by the clerk in order to make 
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them eligible, Mr. President, for presen- 
tation to the pending amendment after 
cloture. : 

A unanimous-consent request was 
made that instead of the clerk reading 
those amendments, they be considered 
as having been read. Mr. President, I 
did not object to that because I wanted 
to see the debate expedited as much as 
possible, but I do not know why it should 
not work both ways. 

Of course, Mr. President, I shall still 
be very glad to give my consent to those 
actions which apparently will expedite 
the proceedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, If the 
Senator will permit, the Chair would 
like to state that he did not make objec- 
tion on his own account, but that he was 
requested to do so. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I did not hear the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to inform the Senator 
from Arkansas that he did not make 
objection on his own account, but be- 
cause he was requested to do so, 

Mr, McCLELLAN. That is very good, 
and I can appreciate the Chair inter- 
posing the objection upon request. He 
is perfectly within his rights to do that, 
and also perfectly within his rights to 
do so as a Senator. 

But I did want the Recorp to show, 
when a charge is made that the present 
proceedings are dilatory tactics, that 
this morning, when I could have ob- 
jected and required reading of amend- 
ments at the desk, I permitted them to 
be considered as read in order to try to 
expedite the proceedings, so that I could 
get the floor, and that I, together with 
another Senator, might have the time 
this morning, within the 3 hours re- 
maining, to present arguments we had 
in mind to make, in the hope that we 
might get this record complete. 

But, Mr. President, all of the dilatory 
or delaying tactics we find are not on 
the side of those who are on our side of 
the issue. When we try to cooperate, 
instead of reciprocal treatment, we get 
the statement that, “No, you have to 
read your own.” Well, I can read it, I 
still have strength enough to do it, and 
I think I will have throughout this 
debate. 

Now, Mr. President, I submit the next 
amendment that was offered to the bill. 
It was offered by the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs]. 
It is dated August 17, 1959. 

Again I say, Mr. President, that one 
of two things obviously was in mind 
when these amendments were offered 
to S. 1617: either that the Senators in- 
tended to make S. 1617 the vehicle for 
the civil rights legislation at this session 
of Congress because it was already on 
the calendar subject to being called, al- 
ready reported by committee, already 
had gone through the legislative and 
parliamentary processes to the point 
where it was on the calendar and sub- 
ject to being called—either it was in- 
tended at the time these amendments 
were offered to use that bill, which does 
have civil rights in it and does have vot- 
ing rights in it, as a vehicle for the civil 
rights legislation at this session of Con- 
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gress, or, Mr. President, the amendments 
were presented for the purpose of killing 
a bill sponsored by this administration, 
Mr. President, and unopposed, so far as 
I know, from any source except the 
NAACP, and whomever they might 
influence. 

Mr. President, for that reason I think 
it proper that a record be made here to 
show the maneuvering and the transac- 
tions that are going on in this civil 
rights fight. They are not all on this 
side. 

The next amendment, as I have said, 
is presented by the senior Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits]. It is dated Au- 
gust 17, 1959. I should like, at this time, 
to give an analysis of that amendment 
to show how Senators were planning to 
use this bill as a vehicle, Mr. President, 
until the NAACP objected, or how they 
intended to use this device and this 
technique to defeat a bill designed to 
give people of all races, residing on Gov- 
ernment reservations, the right to vote. 

But no, we have to proceed in the 
NAACP way or not at all. 

Amendment No. 3 would amend the 
Federal Criminal Code by adding a new 
section 1733—inciting to crimes of vio- 
lence through the mail—to chapter 83 of 
title 18 of the United States Code which 
deals with the postal service. It would 
make it a Federal crime to knowingly 
deposit for mailing or delivery or to 
knowingly take from the mails for cir- 
culating or disposing of a large group of 
publications which are declared to be 
nonmailable matter. 

Items declared to be nonmailable mat- 
ter are articles, books, pamphlets, pic- 
tures, letters, writing, print or other pub- 
lications, matters or things which rea- 
sonably tend to incite murder, kidnaping, 
burglary, robbery, mayhem, rape, as- 
sault with a dangerous weapon, arson 
punishable as a felony, willful destruc- 
tion of any building or structure, or ex- 
tortion accompanied by threats of vio- 
lence, and all written or printed cards, 
letters, circulars, books, pamphlets, ad- 
vertisements or notices of any kind giv- 
ing information, directly or indirectly, 
where, or how, or from whom or by what 
means any of the above-mentioned mate- 
rial may be obtained. All these items are 
forbidden to be conveyed in the mails or 
delivered from any post office or by any 
letter carrier. 

Persons violating this provision may be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both, for the 
first such offense, and not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 10 years, or both, for each such of- 
fense thereafter. 

Mr. President, I shall not ask the 
Chair, since he has been instructed to 
object, to grant permission to have the 
clerk read this amendment. I shall just 
proceed to read it, and we will save the 
time it would take to go through that 
process. 

I certainly desire to help expedite the 
proceedings. I shall proceed to read the 
amendment. It reads as follows: 

An amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Javrrs to the bill (S. 1617) to provide 
for the adjustment of the legislative juris- 
diction exercised by the United States over 
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land in the several States used for Federal 
purposes, and for other purposes, viz: At the 
end of the bill insert the following: 

“Sec. —. (a) Chapter 83 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
at the end of the analysis at the beginning 
of such chapter the following: 

1733. Inciting to crime of violence 

through the mail.’ 

“(b) Such chapter is further amended by 
inserting at the end thereof a new section 
as follows: 

“*$ 1733. Inciting to crime of violence 

through the mail. 

“‘Every article, book, pamphlet, picture, 
paper, letter, writing, print or other publica- 
tion matter or thing reasonably tending to 
incite murder, kidnaping, burglary, robbery, 
mayhem, rape, assault with a dangerous 
weapon, arson punishable as a felony, willful 
destruction of any building or structure or 
extortion accompanied by threats of violence, 
and every written or printed card, letter, cir- 
cular, book, pamphlet, advertisement, or no- 
tice of any kind giving information, directly 
or indirectly, where, or how, or from whom, 
or by what means any of the above-men- 
tioned material may be obtained is declared 
to be nonmailable matter and shall not be 
conveyed in the mails or delivered from any 
post office or by any letter carrier. Whoever 
knowingly deposits for mailing or delivery, 
anything declared by this section to be non- 
mailable, or knowingly takes the same from 
the mails for the purpose of circulating or 
disposing thereof, or of aiding in the circu- 
lation or disposition thereof, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both, for the first such 
offense, and shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than ten 
years, or both, for each such offense there- 
after.“ 

“(c) The last sentence of section 1461 of 
title 18 is repealed.” 


Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -The 
Senator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Am I correct in my 
understanding that at ahy time in the 
course of the remarks of a Senator who 
properly has the floor he may present 
and request to have read an amendment 
which he proposes to the pending meas- 
ure, and that the presentation of such 
amendment, the request, and the read- 
ing of the amendment by the clerk will 
not take the Senator off the floor, under 
the agreement or under the ruling or un- 
der the gentleman’s understanding, or 
whatever it was, which was discussed 
and arrived at last night? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct in his conclusion He 
will not be taken off the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Am I correct in my 
understanding that at 12 o'clock the 
Senate will, by unanimous consent, pro- 
ceed to a morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At that 
hour—12 o’clock—the Chaplain will of- 
fer prayer. Following the offering of the 
prayer, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of morning business. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will such pro- 
ceedings cause the Senator from Arkan- 
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sas to lose the floor and the right to 
continue speaking? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s right to the floor will not be 
terminated, but merely will be suspended 
while morning business is being con- 
ducted. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, may 
I propound a further parliamentary in- 
quiry? If I should ask for a quorum, 
would that terminate my right to the 
floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas will lose the floor 
if he requests a quorum call. That would 
terminate one speech. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I understand that 
ruling of the Chair. I send to the desk 
an amendment which I offer to the pend- 
ing bill. I ask that the amendment be 
read by the clerk, that it be printed and 
lie on the desk, and that it be subject to 
being called up by the Senator from 
Arkansas whenever he so desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The Chair is constrained to object to 
the unanimous-consent request for the 
same reasons as previously stated. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I beg the Chair’s 
pardon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair in his individual capacity as a 
Senator objects to the unanimous-con- 
sent request, and does so because he has 
been requested to offer objection, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then we do not 
have a gentleman’s agreement, do we? I 
asked the Chair if the Senate is operat- 
ing under the agreement made last night, 

The PRESIDING OFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas may offer his 
amendment during the morning hour. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But I asked the 
Chair to rule as to whether last night it 
was not agreed that an amendment 
might be offered at any time a Senator 
had the floor and was speaking. I point 
to the action taken on the request of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
earlier this morning, when he presented 
an amendment and requested that it be 
read. The request was granted, and 
then he asked unanimous consent that 
the amendment be considered as having 
been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct; but no objection was 
made to that request. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Am I to under- 
stand that this rule is to be applied only 
on one side of the question? I want to 
know now. Is this what the Senate has 
degenerated into? Has only one side 
any rights in this body? I thought a 
clear understanding was reached last 
night. Question after question was 
asked to establish the fact that we would 
have this right, I ask for a ruling on my 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from New York [Mr, 
Javits] in making his unanimous-con- 
sent request coupled with it the sugges- 
tion that the reading be waived. So no 
time was taken for the reading. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Does the sugges- 
tion that the reading be waived, and the 
granting of that request, make the 
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amendment eligible for presentation un- 
der the cloture proceedings? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be, under the general understanding. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the general 
understanding preclude my offering my 
amendment and having it read when I 
offer it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If ob- 
jection is made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator may yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I will be very glad 
to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In view of the fact 
a similar proposal was offered by the 
Senator from New York this morning, 
and no objection was raised to it, I would 
like to ask the senior Senator from 
Alaska if he would consider withdrawing 
his objection at this time, so that the 
amendment can be read, and if there is 
any other procedure to be followed, we 
would, of course, be able to discuss it at 
the proper time and in the proper place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BartLett in the chair). The Senator 
from Alaska is being asked to withdraw 
his objection at the suggestion of the 
Senator from Montana, and accordingly 
does withdraw his objection. The Pre- 
siding Officer would also like to reiterate 
that he did not make the objection 
initially on his own motion, but on re- 
quest. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Presiding Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. Will the read- 
ing of the amendment now, under the 
unanimous consent request, make it eli- 
gible for presentation under eloture? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the general understanding, it will. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Chair. 
I am happy to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, provided I do not 
lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wanted to be sure 
that the Chair’s objection was not 
founded upon any parliamentary con- 
sideration, but was an individual objec- 
tion in his capacity as an individual, and 
nothing more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And on request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
objection was not made in the capacity 
of a Presiding Officer, but only upon the 
request of another Senator, the Chair 
should like to add once more. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. Are we not entitled 
to be informed as to who would object 
to my being permitted to exercise my 
rights, under the rules of the Senate? Is 
that a proper parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think perhaps the fault is mine, but I 
did not have an incident of this kind 
in mind at the time I made the request. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. May I assume, 
then, and am I to understand, that it 


Mr. McCLELLAN, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana, the ma- 
jority whip. 

Mr. President, I should be very glad 
to have the amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the follow- 


“That (a) with respect to federally owned 
or operated land areas in the several States, 
the Congress finds that the retention by, or 
relinquishment to, the States of legislative 
jurisdiction of the kind involved in article 
I, section 8, clause 17 of the Constitution of 
the United States, (1) enables States and 
local communities to obtain tax revenues 
from persons, private property, and business 
transactions within such areas, if not other- 
wise exempt, (2) relieves the Federal Gov- 
ernment in many respects from the per- 
formance of functions normally exercised by 
the States and local communities, and (3) 
provides a basis for assuring to the resi- 
dents of such areas many rights, privileges, 
and services which they would normally 
enjoy when the Federal Government does 
not have exclusive jurisdiction over such 
areas. 

“(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress that— 

“(1) the Federal Government shall receive 
or retain only such measure of legislative 
jurisdiction over federally owned or oper- 
ated land areas within the States as may in 
particular cases be necessary for the proper 
performance of such of its functions as are 
performed upon such areas; and 

“(2) to the extent consistent with the 
purposes for which the land is held by the 
United States the Federal Government shall 
avoid receiving or retaining concurrent 
legislative jurisdiction or any measure of 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction. 

“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the obtaining or retaining of 
exclusive jurisdiction or any other measure 
of legislative jurisdiction by the United 
States over lands or interests therein which 
have been or shall hereafter be acquired by 
it shall not be required. The head or other 
authorized officer of any department or inde- 
pendent establishment or agency of the 
Government may, consistent with the policy 
set forth in this Act, acquire from, or re- 
linquish to, the State in which any lands or 
interests therein under his immediate juris- 
diction, custody, or control are situated, such 
measure of legislative Jurisdiction over any 
such lands or interests as he may deem de- 
sirable, Such acquisition or relinquishment 
of jurisdiction on the part of the United 
States shall be indicated by filing a notice 
thereof in such manner as may be prescribed 
for this purpose by the laws of the State 
where such lands are situated, and unless and 
until a notice is filed in accordance with 
such State laws, or with the Governor, if 
the laws of such State do not prescribe 
another manner, it shall be conclusively pre- 
sumed that no transfer of jurisdiction pur- 
suant to this Act has taken place, nor shall 
any transfer of legislative jurisdiction pur- 
suant to this Act take place unless and until 
the State in which the land is located has 
accepted or relinquished jurisdiction in such 
manner as its laws may provide. Upon a 
relinquishment by the United States of all 
of its legislative jurisdiction over an area 
to the State in which such area is situated, 
the State thereafter shall, with respect to 
such area, exercise the same jurisdiction 
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which it would have had if legislative juris- 
diction over such area had never been in the 
United States. Like jurisdiction may be 
exercised by a State over any area over which 
the United States receives or retains only 
concurrent legislative jurisdiction, without 
prejudice, however, to the right of the 
United States to assert and exercise the 
legislative jurisdiction had by it over such 
area. 

“Sec. 3. (a) The first section of the Act 
of June 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 281; 40 U.S.C. 318), 
as amended, is hereby further amended by 
striking all the language appearing therein 
after the words ‘unlawful assemblies,’ and 
substituting therefor the following language: 
‘and to enforce any rules and regulations 
made and promulgated pursuant to this 
Act.’ 

“(b) Section 2 of such Act (40 U.S.C. 
318a) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The head of any department or 
agency of the United States or such other 
officers duly authorized by him are author- 
ized to issue all needful rules and regula- 
tions for the government of the public 
buildings and other areas under their 
charge and control, and to annex to such 
rules and regulations such reasonable 
penalties, within the limits prescribed in 
section 4 of this Act, as will insure their 
enforcement: Provided, That such rules and 
regulations shall be posted and kept posted 
in a conspicuous place on such public build- 
ings and other areas. This authority shall 
not impair or affect any other authority 
existing in the head of any department or 
agency. The term “public buildings and 
other areas” as used in this Act includes 
property leased to the United States.’ 

“(c) Section 3 of such Act (40 U.S.C. 
318b) is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 3. (a) The head of any department 
or agency of the United States and such 
officers duly authorized by him, whenever it 
is deemed economical and in the public in- 
terest, are authorized to utilize the facilities 
and services of existing Federal law-enforce- 
ment agencies, and, with the consent of any 
State or local agency, the facilities and serv- 
ices of such State or local law-enforcement 
agencies, to enforce any regulations promul- 
gated under the authority of section 2 of this 
Act. 


“‘(b) Upon the application of the head of 
any department or agency of the United 
States the Administrator of General Services 
and officials of the General Services Admin- 
istration duly authorized by him are author- 
ized to detail such special policemen as are 
necessary for the protection of the Federal 
property under the charge or control of such 
department or agency.’ 

“(d) Section 4 of such Act (40 U.S.C. 
818c) is amended by the insertion of the 
word ‘than’ between ‘more’ and ‘$50’, 

“Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 3401 of 
title 18, United States Code, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

„a) Any United States commissioner 
specially designated for that purpose by the 
court by which he was appointed has juris- 
diction to try and sentence persons com- 
mitting petty offenses in any place over 
which the Congress has exclusive power to 
legislate or over which the United States has 
concurrent or partial jurisdiction, or which 
is under the charge and control of the United 
States, and within the judicial district for 
which such commissioner was appointed.” 

“Sec. 5. The following provisions of law 
are hereby repealed: 

“(a) Section 103 of title 4, United States 


Code, 

“(b) Sections 4661 and 4662 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States (33 
V. S. C. 727 and 728). 


“(c) The final ph of section 355 of 


the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 255). 
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“Sec. 6. Any civil or criminal process, law- 
fully issued by competent authority of any 
State or political subdivision thereof may be 
served and executed within any area under 
the exclusive, partial, or concurrent juris- 
diction of the United States to the same ex- 
tent and with the same effect as though such 
area were not subject to the legislative juris- 
diction of the United States: Provided, That 
this section shall not be construed to affect 
the rights of authorized officers of the Fed- 
eral Government or of any department, in- 
dependent establishment, or agency thereof, 
to issue rules and regulations at any time 
for the purpose of preventing interference 
with the carrying out of Federal functions. 

“Sec. 7. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to conflict with or detract from any 
statute consenting to or permitting State or 
local taxation, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 10743) 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 586) authorizing 
the printing of additional copies of the 
hearings on civil rights, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10743) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title, and re- 
F to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 586) authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of the hearings on civil 
rights, was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary one thousand additional copies of 
the hearings on civil rights held by that 
committee during the first session of the 
Eighty-sixth Congress. 


PRAYER BY THE CHAPLAIN 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 
12 o'clock has arrived; and, under the 
resolution agreed to yesterday, the 
Chaplain will now offer prayer. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou merciful Father, so far above 
us, and yet who dwellest in humble and 
contrite human hearts, teach us that the 
surest path to Thee is up the stairway 
of our highest moods and of our best 
selves, 

Make plain to us that we will find 
Thee, not in excursions to new knowledge 
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beyond the frontiers of our present hori- 
zons, nor out in the vastness of stellar 
distances, but in the sanctities of our 
common daily lives which, nobly faced, 
may be to us as sacraments of the un- 
seen. 

Give us to see that as we accept duty 
as Thy gift, and, scorning expediency, 
pay the cost of giving to every problem 
our honest judgment, without the alloy 
of prejudice or self-interest; then, and 
there, it is that we find Thee. 

In the stillness when strident noises 
cease, we crave the supreme reward of 
a voice assuring us— Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” 

So, in days of stress and strain, may 
we find that— 

The trivial round, the common task, 

Will furnish all we ought to ask; 

Room to deny ourselves a road 

To bring us daily nearer God. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into yesterday morning, business will 
now be in order until the hour of 2 
o’clock. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will I have the 
floor when the morning hour is over? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas will resume the floor at 
the hour of 2 o'clock, when morning 
business will be concluded. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless, of 
course, morning business is concluded 
before the hour of 2. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the calendar will be stated. 


U.S. COURT OF CLAIMS—NOMINA- 
TION PASSED OVER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James R. Durfee, of Wisconsin, 
to be Associate Judge of the U.S. Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed that the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
desires to speak at some length in con- 
nection with this appointment. Al- 
though he has not requested of me that 
the nomination go over, I think it 
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should go over until he has notice that 
the nomination is going to be brought 
up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nation will go over. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Robert Kramer, of North Car- 
rome to be an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


US. DISTRICT JUDGES 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Olin Hatfield Chilson, of Colo- 
rado, to be U.S. district judge for the 
District of Colorado. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Charles F. Paul, of West Vir- 
ginia, to be United States district judge 
m the northern district of West Vir- 
ginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with this nomina- 
tion, I yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, my 
esteemed colleague from West Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] and I had the privilege of 
appearing before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary which 
held hearings on the qualifications of 
Charles F. Paul, of Wheeling, to be judge 
of the U.S. District Court for the North- 
ern District of West Virginia. 

We testified then, and I reaffirm. on 
this occasion, that Mr. Paul is a man of 
integrity with excellent legal training 
and a record of lengthy and successful 
practice. That his nomination received 
the enthusiastic endorsement by the fel- 
low members of his profession with 
whom he practiced before the bar in 
the courts of our State is satisfying tes- 
timony as to his fitness. And in this 
connection I would emphasize that the 
endorsements received from the fellow 
practitioners of Mr. Paul’s profession 
emanated from lawyers who are mem- 
bers of both political parties—from men 
who hold or have held posts of high rank 
in their political parties. 

Then, too, Mr. President, my colleague 
and I are aware of the crowded condi- 
tion of the dockets in the U.S. district 
courts in our State. In the interest of 
expediting the administration of justice, 
we were privileged to urge prompt con- 
sideration of the President’s nomination 
of Mr. Paul, and it was most gratifying 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. EAST- 
LAND] expedited his committee’s action 
and provided this body with the oppor- 
tunity here today to confirm the nomi- 
nation. 

It is my hope that Mr. Paul will be 
duly sworn and seated as judge of the 
U.S. District Court for Northern West 
Virginia at the earliest possible date in 
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the interest of expediting and further- 
ing the judicial processes. 

Both my colleague from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] and I join in endorsing this 
nomination. 


U.S. ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Warner Hodges, of Tennessee, to 
be U.S. attorney for the western district 
of Tennessee for the term of 4 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY FOR THE 
CANAL ZONE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Howard K. Hazard, of Rhode Is- 
land, to be district attorney for the Canal 
Zone for a term of 8 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


U.S. MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George C. Harrison, of Tennessee, 
to be U.S. marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Tennessee for a term of 4 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if any Senators desire to transact 
routine business, including the introduc- 
tion of bills, the presentation of peti- 
tions and memorials, or the submission 
of amendments, I am prepared to yield 
the floor for that purpose. Otherwise, I 
shall suggest the absence of a quorum, 


CIVIL RIGHTS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I have asked the Sen- 
ator from Texas to yield, in order that I 
may propose some amendments, and re- 
quest that certain material be inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Will that 
be satisfactory? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. KEATING. Then, Mr. President, 
I send to the desk four amendments to 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, proposed by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] to House bill 8315. 

In brief, the first amendment would 
add a new section to the substitute giv- 
ing the Attorney General the right to 
prosecute civil actions under specified 
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conditions in all cases involving denials 
of the equal protection of the law. 

The second amendment would make it 
& Federal crime to import, transport, or 
possess any explosives with the knowl- 
edge or intent that the explosives will be 
used to damage or destroy any building 
or other real or personal property for the 
purpose of interfering with its use for 
educational, religious, charitable, resi- 
dential, business, or civic objectives. It 
is proposed that this amendment would 
be substituted for the language in sec- 
tion 2 of the Dirksen amendment. 

My third amendment would make sec- 
tion 2 of the present Dirksen substitute 
applicable to private homes and will be 
offered only if my substitute amendment 
for section 2 is not approved. 

My fourth amendment would add a 
discretionary death penalty to the 
present civil rights statutes for cases in 
which violation of the present statutes 
resulted in the death of the victim. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ments be ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed, and that they be deemed 
to be presented and read, in compliance 
with rule 22 of the Rules of the Senate, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
asking unanimous consent that the 
reading of the amendments be waived. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. KEATING. Then, Mr. President, 
I ask that the clerk read the amend- 
ments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table, and read, as requested by 
the Senator from New York. 

The amendments submitted by Mr. 
KEATING were read by the legislative 
clerk, as follows: 

On page 3, line 14, insert following the 
term “education,” the words “or for resi- 
dential purposes,”. 

Strike out section 2 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2 chapter 39 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“*$ 837, Explosives; illegal use or pos- 
session 

„a) as used in this section— 

“*“commerce” means commerce between 
any State, Territory, Commonwealth, Dis- 
trict, or possession of the United States, and 
any place outside thereof; or between points 
within the same State, Territory, or posses- 
sion, or the District of Columbia, but 
through any place outside thereof; or within 
any Territory, or possession of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; 

„explosive“ means gunpowders, powders 
used for blasting, all forms of high explo- 
sives, blasting materials, fuzes (other than 
electric circuit breakers), detonators, and 
other detonating agents, smokeless powders, 
and any chemical compounds or mechanical 
mixture that contains any oxidizing and 
combustible units, or other ingredients, in 
such proportions, quantities, or packing that 
ignition by fire, by friction, by concussion, 
by percussion, or by detonation of the 
compound or mixture or any part thereof 
may cause an explosion, 

“*(b) Whoever— 

“*(1) imports into the United States or 
introduces, delivers or receives introduc- 
tion, attempts to transport, transports, or 
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causes to be transported by financing such 
transportation or otherwise, in commerce, 
any explosive, or 

“*(2) possesses any explosive which has 
been imported into the United States, or 
introduced, delivered for introduction, or 
transported in commerce, 


with the knowledge or intent that it will 
be used to damage or destroy any building 
or other real or personal property for the 
purpose of interfering with its use for edu- 
cational, religious, charitable, residential, 
business, or civil objectives or of intimidat- 
ing any person pursuing such objectives, 
shall be subject to imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or both; and if personal injury 
results shall be subject to imprisonment for 
not more than ten years; and if death re- 
sults shall be subject to imprisonment for 
any term of years or for life, but the court 
may impose the death penalty if the jury so 
recommends, 

“*(c) The possession of an explosive in 
such a manner as to evince an intent to 
use, or the use of, such explosive, to dam- 
age or destroy any building or other real 
or personal property used for educational, 
religious, charitable, residential, business, or 
civic objectives or to intimidate any per- 
son pursuing such objectives, creates re- 
buttable presumptions that the explosive 
(1) was imported into the United States, 
or transported in commerce and (2) was im- 
ported or transported or caused to be im- 
ported or transported in commerce by the 
person so possessing or using it: Provided, 
however, That no person may be convicted 
under this section unless there is evidence 
independent of the presumptions that this 
section has been violated. 

„d) Whoever, through the use of the 
mail, telephone, telegraph, or other instru- 
ment of commerce, willfully imparts or con- 
veys, or causes to be imparted or conveyed, 
any threat, or false information knowing 
the same to be false, concerning an attempt 
or alleged attempt being made, or to be 
made, to perform any act prohibited by this 
section, or travels in commerce with intent 
to use any explosive in violation of this sec- 
tion, shall be subject to imprisonment for 
not more than one year or a fine of not 
more than $1,000, or both. 

e) This section shall not be construed 
as indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the field in which this sec- 
tion operates to the exclusion of a law of any 
State, Territory, Commonwealth, or posses- 
sion of the United Staes, and no law of any 
State, Territory, Commonwealth, or posses- 
sion of the United States, which would be 
valid in the absence of the section shall be 
declared invalid, and no local authorities 
shall be deprived of any jurisdiction over 
any offense over which they would have 
jurisdiction in the absence of this section,“ 

At the proper place insert the following: 

“Sec. —. Title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tion 241, is amended to read as follows: 


8 241. Conspiracy against rights of citi- 
zens 


“If two or more persons conspire to in- 
jure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate any 
citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of 
any right or privilege secured to him by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, 
or because of his having so exercised the 
same; or 

“If two or more persons go in disguise on 
the highway, or on the premises of another, 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or privi- 
lege so secured— 

„They shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than ten 
years, or both: Provided, That, if death to 
any person results, the punishment shall be 
imprisonment for any term of years or for 
life, but the court may impose the death 
penalty if the jury so recommends,’ 
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“Sec. 2. Title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tion 242, is amended to read as follows: 


“$242. Deprivation of rights under color 
of law 


“Whoever, under color of any law, stat- 
ute, ordinance, regulation, or custom, will- 
fully subjects any inhabitant of any State, 
territory, or district to the deprivation of 
any rights, privileges, or immunities se- 
cured or protected by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States, or to different 
punishments, pains, or penalties, on account 
of such inhabitant being an alien, or by 
reason of his color, or race, than are pre- 
scribed for the punishment of citizens, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or impris- 
oned not more than one year, or both: 
Provided, That if injury to any person re- 
sults, the punishment shall be a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than ten years, or both: And provided, 
further, That if death to any persons re- 
sults, the punishment shall be imprison- 
ment for any term of years or for life, but 
the court may impose the death penalty if 
the jury so recommends.’” 

At the proper place insert the following: 

“Sec. —. Part III of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 (71 Stat. 637) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec, 123. (a) The Attorney General is 
authorized, upon written complaint or infor- 
mation on oath or affirmation of any person 
who is subject to or threatened with the loss 
of his right to equal protection of the laws 
by reason of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, and who is unable because of finan- 
cial inability or other reason effectively to 
prosecute a Federal civil proceeding on his 
own behalf, to institute for or in the name of 
the United States, a civil action or other pro- 
ceeding for preventive relief, including an 
application for an injunction or other order, 
against any person or persons acting under 
color of any statute, ordinance, regulation, 
custom, or usage of any State or Territory, 
or subdivision or instrumentality thereof, 
or who conspires with such person or persons, 
to deprive or threaten to deprive any person 
of his rights to equal protection of the laws 
by reason of his race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

“*(b) The Attorney General is hereby au- 
thorized, upon written request of the duly 
constituted authorities of any State or Terri- 
tory, or municipality, subdivision, or instru- 
mentality thereof, to institute for or in the 
name of the United States, a civil action or 
other proceeding for preventive relief, in- 
cluding an application for an injunction or 
other order, against any two or more per- 
sons who conspire through violence, threats, 
or otherwise to prevent or hinder such duly 
constituted authorities from giving or secur- 
ing to any person his right to equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

“‘(c) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
any administrative or other remedies that 
may be provided by law shall have been ex- 
hausted. In any proceeding hereunder the 
United States shall be liable for costs the 
same as a private person. 

„d) Nothing in this section shall impair 
any right secured by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, or any remedies 
already existing for their protection and en- 
forcement,’ ” 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 2812. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 with respect to the paint- 
ing and illumination of radio towers (Rept. 
No. 1153). 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S. 3126. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of an oceangoing hydrofoil vessel in 
order to demonstrate the commercial appli- 
cation of hydrofoil seacraft; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BARTLETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
Proxmie, and Mr. Lonc of Hawaii): 

S. 3127. A bill to amend the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954 to specifically authorize the 
guarantee of mortgage loans by the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund to assist in the provision 
of urgently needed housing in the Republic 
of Panama; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S. 3128. A bill to designate as national 
historic sites Lafayette Square and certain 
buildings in the vicinity thereof, in the city 
of Washington, District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 9129. A bill to provide that the mini- 
mum passing grade for scheme examinations 
of postal field employees shall be 93 percent; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 3130. A bill for the relief of Anne Marie 
Stehlin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keatinc when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF OCEANGOING 
HYDROFOIL VESSEL 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to authorize the construction of an 
oceangoing hydrofoil vessel in order to 
demonstrate the commercial application 
of hydrofoil seacraft. 

The Federal Maritime Administration, 
after 14 years of research and develop- 
ment, has determined that hydrofoil sea- 
craft may be ideally adapted to commerce 
on the high seas. The efficiency of this 
revolutionary design promises new con- 
cepts in maritime transportation. 

On the technological findings of its 
engineers, the Maritime Administration 
has already authorized the construction 
of the first hydrofoil vessel, a modest 
craft of 80 tons. This vessel will be 
ready for exhibition and service in 1962. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the bill I 
introduce today is to allow the construc- 
tion of a vessel of sufficient size to dem- 
onstrate the commercial possibilities of 
the hydrofoil. It is introduced as a com- 
panion bill to H.R. 10028, offered in the 
House by Representative Pretty, of 
Washington, who represents a district 
on the southern end of a route to Alaska; 
a route which will greatly benefit when 
hydrofoil service is established. This 
route, between Alaska and the Pacific 
Northwest, is but one of many in the 
coastal and interior waters which could 
benefit from the economic operation of 
all-weather craft capable of speeds up to 
90 knots. 

I desire to commend Representative 
Petty for initiating this legislative effort, 
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which, if successful, may have useful and 
far-reaching results. 

According to William I. Neidermair, 
Maritime Administration project officer 
for the hydrofoil now under contract to 
Dynamic Developments, Inc., the first 
hydrofoil could accomplish the 650-mile 
trip from Seattle to Ketchikan within 
8 hours: a daylight cruise to Alaska. 

Clarence G. Morse, Maritime Adminis- 
trator, recently testified before the Sub- 
committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on the 
possibilities of hydrofoil shipping. Said 
Chairman Morse: 


Iam in favor of developing a hydrofoil ship 
because I think they may have substantial 
utilization in the domestic coastwide trade 
and the trade from Seattle to Alaska, which 
would be a favorable area for operation. 

The ever-increasing cost of shipping re- 
quires that we swiftly utilize the technologi- 
cal developments provided by our scientists 
and engineers. The splendid work that has 
been done in this field to create an opera- 
tional hydrofoil vessel cannot be ignored if 
we are to keep abreast with our domestic 
maritime requirements. 


I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3126) to authorize the con- 
struction of an oceangoing hydrofoil ves- 
sel in order to demonstrate the commer- 
cial application of hydrofoil seacraft, 
introduced by Mr. BARTLETT, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to demonstrate the commercial applica- 
tion and feasibility of hydrofoil seacraft, the 
Secretary of Commerce, acting through the 
Maritime Administration, is authorized and 
directed to take such action as may be nec- 
essary to construct and outfit an oceangoing 
hydrofoil seacraft, to be the first of a fleet 
of such craft to operate in domestic and for- 
eign commerce, of such design and construc- 
tion as the Secretary deems appropriate, of 
a size capable of all-weather, open-ocean op- 
erations, particularly between the Pacific 
coast of the United States and Alaska, be- 
tween Pacific coast ports of the United 
States and Hawaii, between Atlantic coast 
and Gulf of Mexico ports of the United 
States and ports of Western Europe, and be- 
tween all ports of the United States and 
South America. The Secretary, in carrying 
on activities and functions under this Act, 
may collaborate with and employ persons, 
firms, and corporations on a contract or fee 
basis for the performance of special services 
as he deems necessary. The Secretary may, 
for the same purposes, utilize the licenses, 
information, facilities, offices, and employees 
of any executive department, independent 
establishment, or other agency of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, including any 
field service thereof 


ANNE MARIE STEHLIN 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill for the relief of Anne Marie Stehlin. 
Mrs, Stehlin is the wife of Gen. Paul 
Stehlin, Vice Chief of Staff of the 
French Army. She is a naturalized 
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American citizen of French birth, and as 
such is in danger of losing her citizen- 
ship if she lives outside of the United 
States for more than a limited time. 
General Stehlin’s duties require that he 
live in Paris. It is necessary that Mrs. 
Stehlin be with her husband and her 
family. 

General Stehlin has unique and un- 
usual qualifications because of his past 
services in the United States with the 
French Embassy, because of his active 
association and close connection with 
NATO; because of his working knowl- 
edge of and relationships with members 
of our State Department, our Defense 
Department, and other branches of our 
Government, and, because of his distin- 
guished position with the French Armed 
Forces. His is a position of constant de- 
cision affecting matters and interest 
vital to the United States and to our 
allies. He is on the closest terms with 
our highest military leaders and states- 
men. It is only because General Steh- 
lin must continue in his duties in France, 
that Mrs. Stehlin is in her present situa- 
tion. She will not give up her Ameri- 
can citizenship nor give up her family. 
But it appears that she will be forced to 
choose unless the relief provided by this 
bill is granted. 

Mrs. Stehlin’s present predicament 
weighs heavily not only upen her, but 
also upon General Stehlin. Although 
Mrs. Stehlin could live in France for up- 
ward of 2 years before it would be neces- 
sary to break up her family and return 
to the United States in order to preserve 
her American citizenship, the interim 
period has been and will continue to be 
one of extreme nervous and mental 
hardship, involving undesirable anxie- 
ties and tensions. Mrs. Stehlin’s well- 
being has the greatest bearing on the 
‘well-being of General Stehlin and his 
family. Were it not for this, there 
would be no great need to act at this 
time. But the pressures and tensions 
generated on General Stehlin by Mrs. 
Stehlin’s situation are such as to require 
present action. 

I have received considerable cor- 
respondence requesting the introduction 
of this bill from many of our outstand- 
ing citizens who are familiar with Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Stehlin’s problem and 
realize the great need for this remedial 
measure. Included in this group are 
Senator Stuart Symington, Gen. Alfred 
M. Gruenther, Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 
Gen. C. V. R. Schuyler, and the Honor- 
able Philip A. Ray, Under Secretary of 
Commerce. And, at this time I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed the 
text of their letters together with the 
full text of my bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
SmituH in the chair). Without objection, 
the bill will be received 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, I 
did not understand the unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a 
reference to the bill. The Chair states 
it is in reference to the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The introduction of a 
new bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Les. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. It has no relationship 
to the pending business? 

i Mr. KEATING. No; it is a private 
ill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I object. 

Mr. KEATING. Would the Senator 
hold his objection one moment while I 
explain? The bill is for the relief of the 
wife of the Vice Chief of Staff of the 
French Army. It has been requested by 
General Twining, General Gruenther, 
and a number of others, and has noth- 
ing to do with the present business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We already 
had permission to introduce it. It does 
not need permission. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, I 
was not here when that permission was 
granted. If that is the case, of course, 
the objection would not lie. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that under the agree- 
ment of last night the Chair can accept 
the bill referred to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I want the Chair to 
understand I was not here last evening, 
unfortunately, and had I been here I 
would have entered an objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would also state that that would 
include the insertions in the RECORD 
without objection. 

The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the bill and letters will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3130) for the relief of 
Anne Marie Stehlin, introduced by Mr. 
KEATING, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That, for so 
long as (1) Anne Marie Stehlin is living 
in marital union with her husband, General 
Paul Stehlin, and (2) General Paul Stehlin 
is an active member of the French Armed 
Forces or an active official of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of France, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the United Na- 
tions or any other organization in which the 
United States of America is a participant 
the provisions of section 352 (a) (1) and (2) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act shall 
not be applicable with respect to Anne Marie 
Stehlin. 


The letters presented by Mr. KEATING 

are as follows: 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1960. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ken: I am writing you about Mrs. 
Paul (Anne-Marie) Stehlin who is the wife 
of Gen. Paul Stehlin, vice chief of staff of 
the French Combined Forces. 

I understand that you are about to intro- 
duce or have introduced a bill which will 
waive the provisions of section 352(a) (1) 
and (2) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act with respect to Mrs. Stehlin. I want 
you to know that I fully support you in this 
matter. 

Mrs. Stehlin comes from a family that set- 
tled in New York in the early 1800's. Her 
mother, an American citizen, married a 


French citizen and Anne-Marie Stehlin was 
born in France in 1926. The law is different 
now than it was at that time and had Mrs. 
Stehlin been born subsequent to 1934, she 
would not be in her present position, 
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Mrs. Stehlin was naturalized in 1943 in the 
south district of New York and consequently 
it is not possible for her to live in France for 
more than 3 years without losing her Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

Her husband, Paul Stehlin, is a most dis- 
tinguished person, and has served his coun- 
try in a very important position. He was 
here in the United States with the NATO 
standing group in the Pentagon, and has 
also served with the French Tactical Air 
Force in Lahr, Germany, and as vice com- 
mander of the 4th Allied Tactical Air Force 
in Ramstein, Germany, prior to becoming 
vice chief of staff of the French Combined 
Forces. He has unique and unusual qualifi- 
cations because of his working knowledge 
and relationship with members of our State 
and Defense Departments, as well as other 
branches of our Government. It is only be- 
cause General Stehlin must continue in his 
duties in France that Mrs. Stehlin is placed 
in her present difficulty. 

Mrs. Stehlin will not give up her Amer- 
ican citizenship. But she is presented with 
a choice of either doing so or of breaking up 
her family. She has lived and is living in 
a tense and disturbed atmosphere because 
of her citizenship problems and her present 
situation bears heavily not only upon her 
but upon General Stehlin. Her well- 
has the greatest bearing on the well-being of 
General Stehlin and that of their family. 
Because of this it appears that present action 
is required. 

I am writing to you to urge not only the 
introduction but the passage of the bill on 
behalf of Mrs. Stehlin, and want to assure 
you of my readiness to be of assistance in 
the matter. 

Sincerely, 
STUART SYMINGTON. 
THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, 
Washington, D.C., February 17, 1960. 
Hon, KENNETH B, KEATING, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR KEATING: Recently, Gen, 
Lauris Norstad, Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, advised me of the difficulties and 
hardships that Anne Marie Stehlin (nee 
Anne Marie Schwob), wife of Gen. Paul 
Stehlin, is undergoing. As I understand this 
matter, Mrs. Stehlin is a naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen and, therefore, is required to 
return to the United States prior to the lapse 
of 3 years spent in one’s native country. This 
situation is causing both General and Mrs. 
Stehlin a certain amount of natural appre- 
hension and concern for fear that she will 
have to break up her home in order to retain 
her citizenship, and I am certain it creates 
a tension in the family, even though the 
timing is not immediate in nature. 

I understand that you are contemplating 
the introduction of a bill which would seek 
relief for Mrs. Stehlin in this problem. It is 
my intent to urge you to do so and also to 
advise you of my interest and support in 
helping Mrs. Stehlin resolve this matter, I 
will personally appreciate such consideration 
and assistance as you may be able to give. 

Sincerely, 
N. F. TWINING. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross, 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1960. 
Hon, KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR KEATING: It is my under- 
standing that you are about to introduce a 
bill which will ameliorate some of the con- 
ditions troubling Anne Marie Stehlin and 
her American citizenship. 

I am not aware of the technicalities in- 
volved in this matter. However, I am ac- 
quainted with Madame Stehlin, and I know 


her husband, General de Corps Aerin Paul 


Stehlin, very well. His prestige in our NATO 
military alliance is very great. He is an offi- 
cer of admirable character, and I would like 
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to see anything done which will ease the 
stress and strain that has resulted from the 
complications involved in seeing that his 
wife retains her American citizenship, 


STATE oF NEW YORK, 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, N.Y., February 22, 1960. 
The Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR KeaTinc: I am writing in 
connection with a problem involving the 
maintenance of U.S. citizenship by Mrs. 
Anne Marie Stehlin, wife of General Stehlin, 
French Air Force. Her lawyer, Mr. Marvin 
Braverman, of Washington, has brought this 
problem to my attention. 

Since I understand that you are already 
planning to introduce to Congress a special 
bill covering this case, I shall not go into 
details. I did want to tell you, however, that 
during my 8-year tour with SHAPE in Paris, 
I got to know both General Stehlin and his 
wife very well, and I have the utmost re- 
spect for them. They have been very 
friendly to Americans in Paris, and I would 
consider them to be very high type indi- 
viduals. 

I do hope, therefore, that you will be suc- 
cessful in pushing through the legislation 
needed to permit Anne Marie to retain her 
citizenship during the period while Gen- 
eral Stehlin is serving his country in his 
present highly important position. I hope, 
also, that the bill could likewise cover the 
possibility that General Stehlin might be 
selected at some later date to continue to 
serve his country, as its representative on a 
NATO body, with the U.N., or in any other 
similar 


post. 

If there is anything further that I could 
do in support of this case, I would be only 
too happy to comply. 

Sincerely, 
C. V. R. SCHUYLER, 
General, U.S. Army (retired), 
Executive Assistant to the Governor. 
THE UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1960. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR KEaTING: In a personal 
rather than my official capacity, I should 
like to join in recommending the enactment 
of a bill for the relief of Anne Marie Stehlin 
which would waive the provisions of section 
352 (a) (1) and (2) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act so long as she is living in 
marital union with her husband, Gen. Paul 
Stehlin of France, and so long as he is an 
active member of the French armed forces, 
Government, NATO, United Nations, or any 
other organization in which the United 
States is a participant, and for a reasonable 
period thereafter. 

I am well acquainted with General and 
Mrs. Stehlin, having visited with them on 
many occasions while General Stehlin was a 
member of the French delegation to NATO 
in Washington and recently again in France. 

General Stehlin is a man of the very 
highest character and ability. He is a 
stanch ally of the United States. At the 
present time, as you know, he is second in 
command of the combined French forces. 

Mrs, Stehlin is a charming and intelligent 
woman who has a deep attachment to our 
country and her citizenship, aggravated no 
doubt by early experiences, purely technical 
in character, that may have seemed to place 
it in jeopardy. At the same time she is, of 
course, dedicated to her husband and her 
family life and their relationship to his offi- 
cial duties in France, and to my own per- 
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sonal knowledge is concerned that uncer- 
tainty with regard to her US. citizenship 
while residing abroad may detract from this 
latter relationship. 

For these reasons I would recommend your 
favorable consideration of legislation of the 
kind referred to above. 

With warm personal regards, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP A. Ray, 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
hope the bill will receive early and favor- 
able consideration by the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN LAWS 
IN LIGHT OF ADMISSION OF 
HAWAII INTO THE UNION— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MURRAY submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 3054) to amend certain laws of 
the United States in light of the admis- 
sion of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union, and for other purposes, which 
were referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 


PAYMENT OF TAX BY STATES AND 
POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS OPER- 
ATING LIQUOR STORES—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 3026) to provide that States and 
political subdivisions which operate 
liquor stores shall not be required to pay 
more than one tax as a retail dealer in 
liquor, introduced by me on February 
15, 1960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

Address entitled “Mergers of Power and 
Authority Serious Problem in United States,” 
published in the Journal of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, November 
16, 1959. 


THE VISIT OF THE PRESIDENT TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. GORE. Madam President, as the 
Members of this body contend with the 
vexatious problems of which the pend- 
ing business is the subject, they can take 
joy and pride in the overwhelmingly 
favorable and hospitable reception that 
has been extended to President Eisen- 
hower during his current visit to South 
America. The visit is timely indeed. It 
is timely because it is to the national 
interest and to the interest of the 
Western Hemisphere to demonstrate 
solidarity and unity of purpose and 
friendship before the coming summit 
conference. 
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It is timely because of the efforts of 
international communism to establish 
beachheads and cells in the Western 
Hemisphere. It is timely, too, because 
the Cordell Hull good neighbor policy 
toward our friends to the south has un- 
fortunately been permitted to wither on 
the vine. 

It is heartening to see the success of 
the President’s visit. No better sales- 
man for America and Americanism 
could be found. The personality, warm 
smile, the very embodiment of friend- 
ship and brotherhood with which the 
President is possessed, makes of him an 
ambassador of good will par excellence. 

In this hour of troublesomeness on 
the floor of the Senate, I thought it 
would be well to express our apprecia- 
tion for this visit. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Madam Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I send to the desk 
an amendment and ask that it be read, 
printed, and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of bill add the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 8. Section 104(a) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 635) (42 U.S.C. 
1975(c)), is amended by adding after sub- 
paragraph 3 the following new subpara- 
graphs: 

“*(4) Examine, study, appraise, and in- 
vestigate the present procedures and meth- 
ods of justice in relationship to the increase 
in major crimes committed in the United 
States; 

“*(5) Study and collect information con- 
cerning the efforts of Federal, State, and 
local law enforcement agencies in com- 
batting this flood of major crimes and the 
success or failure of these agencies to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights to security of 
our citizenry; 

“ (6) Through the cooperation of Fed- 
eral, State, and local law enforcement agen- 
cies to make plans for the enactment of a 
Federal crime census. Such proposed census 
should include examination of all police 
and prison records, the arrests for crimes, 
commitments for crimes, and prison and 
parole statistics; 

“*(7) Study and appraise the laws and 
policies of Federal and State laws with the 
purpose of determining whether such laws 
are presently adequate to combat crime or 
the necessity of implementation of those 
laws on the State and Federal level.“ 


Mr. GORE. Madam President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GORE. Is the amendment which 
has just been read by the clerk proposed 
to be an amendment to the business that 
will be pending at the conclusion of the 
morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is an 
amendment to the pending and unfin- 
ished business. 

Mr. GORE. The junior Senator from 
Tennessee understood from the ruling of 
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the Chair last evening that an amend- 
ment could not be read and offered to 
the business, not pending now, but which 
will become the pending: business at the 
conclusion of the morning hour, except 
by unanimous consent. The Chair did 
not, within the hearing of the junior 
Senator from Tennessee, submit the re- 
quest of the Senator from Mississippi to 
the Senate for action. Is it sufficient to 
meet the rule for a Member of the Sen- 
ate to send an amendment to the desk 
and ask that it be read; and then for the 
Chair to permit the clerk to read it, or 
must unanimous consent be obtained? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair it is 
the Senator’s right to present the 
amendment and have it read under the 
agreement of last evening. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Chair may continue, it will be ordered to 
remain on the table, and it is not in or- 
der to offer it for consideration at this 
time, because another amendment is 
pending. 

Mr. GORE. I respectfully suggest 
that statement is contrary to the ruling 
of the President of the Senate last eve- 
ning. He specifically stated that the rule 
would require unanimous action in each 
case. 

I have no objection to this procedure, 
but I submit it was clearly stated in the 
Recorp that in the case of each amend- 
ment, which is new business, there being 
no pending business before the Senate in 
the morning hour, it would be necessary 
to obtain unanimous consent for the 
reading of the amendment and it would 
be considered as offered to the business 
which would be laid before the Senate 
at the conclusion of the morning hour. 
I specifically asked the question, and was 
so advised by the Chair. 

The junior Senator from Tennessee 
would further request an elucidation 
by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian advises that under the 
agreement of last night amendments 
may be received and read. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, there 
was no agreement last night that consti- 
tuted a rule of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And 
may be considered if a cloture motion 
is made later on 

Mr. GORE. . Madam President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GORE. To what agreement or 
to what order of the Senate does the 
Chair refer? There was none except 
that we have a morning hour today. A 
colloquy between Senators does not con- 
stitute a rule of order of the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, If I may be permitted 
on this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Ilinois. 

Mr. GORE, Yes, indeed. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
thought it was definitely understood last 
night that this was in the nature of a 
general understanding, either in the ab- 
sence of a rule or because of conflicting 
rulings in times past, with respect to 
three propositions: First, the presenta- 
tion of an amendment; second, what 
constituted reading of an amendment; 
and, third, I believe, the time when it 
had to be done. 

It was then agreed, I think, generally 
speaking, or at least we so indicated, 
that if amendments were presented, if 
they were read, either in the morning 
hour or at any other time, up to the time 
when the vote was to be taken on a 
cloture petition, that would come within 
the general understanding and, we 
thought, within a general rule, so as not 
to foreclose or preclude any Member of 
the Senate from having an opportunity 
to present amendments in time before 
a cloture vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Madam 
President, I see the justification for the 
misunderstanding that has apparently 
arisen. I refer the Chair to the col- 
loquy on page 3799 of the Record of last 
evening, at which time the Senator from 
Tennessee stated: 

If I correctly understand the holding of the 
Chair, the agreement would amount to noth- 
ing except that unanimous consent was 
achieved in the offering of each and every 
amendment. Is that correct? 


I interpreted that statement to mean 
that unanimous consent would be re- 
quired. He uses the word “achieved,” 
and I thought that was the meaning of 
his inquiry. If I am in error, I would 
like to be corrected. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 
sa: JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; I will 

eld. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator will begin 
on page 3798, where I first began to sub- 
mit a series of inquiries to the Chair, he 
will see that I asked this: 

Mr. Gore. Is there legislative business 
pending before the Senate during the morn- 
ing hour? 

The Vice PRESIDENT. No legislative busi- 
ness except according to rule VII; namely, 
the introduction of bills and the presenta- 
tion of petitions and reports, and so forth, 
by Members of the Senate. 

Mr. Gore. Mr. President, a further parlia- 


mentary inquiry. 
The Vice PRESIDENT. The Senator will state 
it 


Madam 


Mr. Gore. Is it not true that under the 
rule the unfinished business is laid before 
the Senate after, and only after, the con- 
clusion of the morning hour? 

The Vick PRESIDENT. The Senator is cor- 
rect, unless brought before the Senate on 
motion or by unanimous consent. 

Mr. Gore. Mr, President, a further parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE Present. The Senator will state 


Mr. Gore. How would it be possible 
to offer, in a parliamentary way, an amend- 
ment to a bill which is not at the time 
before the Senate, except by unanimous 
consent? 

Mr. Case of South Dakota. Mr. Presi, 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
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The Vick PRESIDENT. The purpose of 
the understanding reached by the majority: 
leader, the minority leader, and the Senator 
from Georgia is to deal with this situation. 
Under a rigid and strict interpretation of 
the rules, the Senator is correct. Only by 
unanimous consent could an amendment be 
submitted during the morning hour. 

Mr. Gore. The junior Senator from 
Tennessee was not inquiring about the con- 
tents of the gentlemen’s agreement between 
the majority leader and the minority leader. 
The junior Senator from Tennessee was in- 
quiring about the rules. Is it not true that 
an amendment cannot, in fact, be offered 
and be read or considered during the morn- 
ing hour? 

The Vics PRESIDENT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. Gorse. A further parliamentary inquiry. 

The Vice Preswent. The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. Gore. I am falling into the same 
trap by submitting a hypothetical ques- 
tion to obtain a hypothetical answer 
However, how would it be possible unda 
this gentlemen’s agreement, if consum- 
mated through unanimous consent, to offer 
a motion to substitute the Senate bill for 
a House bill, or a House bill for a Senate 
bill? Would it be by motion to recommit 
with instructions? 

The Vice President. During the morn- 
ing hour before the unfinished busi- 
ness is laid down unanimous consent would 
be required for such action. 

Mr. Gore. If I correctly understand the 
holding of the Chair, the agreement would 
amount to nothing except that unanimous 
consent was achieved in the offering of 
each and every amendment. Is that cor- 
rect? 

The Vice Present. If Senators should 
object to such procedure, the Chair would 
be required to sustain the objection, 

Mr. Gore. Mr. President, with this un- 
derstanding of the parliamentary rule, I 
am now prepared to withdraw the objection 
which I had made for a morning hour to- 
morrow. But I respectfully suggest to the 
majority and minority leaders that, in order 
to accommodate situations which are sure 
to arise, we consider the advisability of ob- 
taining unanimous consent to having a 
morning hour each day. 

I withdraw my objection. 


Madam President, if the Senator from 
Texas will yield further, under the ruling 
of the Chair just now, it would be possible 
for the junior Senator from Tennessee 
to send to the desk at the moment a 
100-page amendment and ask that the 
clerk read it. The Chair would direct 
the clerk to read it. The entire morning 
hour would be consumed. No one else 
would then have an opportunity to offer 
an amendment, even to ask unanimous 
consent that it be read. 

So I submit that the President of the 
Senate ruled very clearly and correctly 
last evening. I have no objection to the 
procedure that has been followed, but I 
think in clarity of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, it is necessary in the beginning 
of this historic debate to have the rules 
clearly understood so that all Members 
can know their rights and proceed to 
protect them. ‘ 

I further ask the advice of the 
Chair—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to make a comment, if I may. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Madam 
President, I concur in everything the 
Senator from Tennessee has said. I 
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think the appropriate comments in the 
Record to which I should like to ask the 
Chair to give attention are the state- 
ments I previously mentioned, in the first 
column, page 3799, in which the junior 
Senator from Tennessee raised this ques- 
tion: 

If I correctly understand the holding of 
the Chair, the agreement would amount to 
nothing except that unanimous consent was 
achieved in the offering of each and every 
amendment. 


I think the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee was in effect inquiring whether or 
not it would be necessary to get unani- 
mous consent in order to have an amend- 
ment presented and read. 

The Chair, in response to that inquiry, 
said: 

If Senators should object to such pro- 
cedure, the Chair would be required to sus- 
tain the objection. 


I cite that in support of the statement 
I formerly made in connection with what 
happened last evening. 

I refer the Chair to column 2 of page 
3799. The Senator from Texas was 
speaking. 

Mr. GORE. Would the Senator give 
the citation again? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The second 
column of page 3799 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. The Senator from 
Texas stated: 

I should like to inform all Members of the 
Senate that tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon 
there will be the usual morning hour. How- 
ever, that may continue as late as 2 o'clock, 
During that 2-hour period any Senator who 
desires to present an amendment and have it 
read should have an opportunity to do so, 
and I trust that he will be in the Chamber 
and present any amendment he may choose 
to present in order that it may be printed 
and appear in the RECORD, and, if objection 
is not made, be read. 


I think that makes it abundantly clear, 
again, that objection would lie to an 
amendment if any Senator desired to 
exercise that objection. 

Therefore, Madam President, I think 
we are taking more time on this ruling 
than we would take to read the amend- 
ment, unless objection is made. But I 
do submit that it was my understanding, 
and I think the understanding of most 
of the Senators present, that in order to 
meet the requirement that an amend- 
ment was presented and read, consent 
would be required. As a matter of fact, 
consent en bloc was refused. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I would like to read from 
the same column on the same page, to 
further buttress this situation, the state- 
ment by the distinguished majority 
leader. 

I renew my request that, at 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow, there be the usual morning 
hour for the purpose of introduction of bills 
or petitions and memorials or amendments 
and the transaction of other business, in- 
cluding any unanimous consent requests 
that may be made. 


Madam President, will the Senator 
from Texas yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield, 

Mr. GORE. I submit that the Senate 
is having the usual morning hour, and 
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that the senior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EasTLAND] cannot have his amend- 
ment read by the clerk except by the 
unanimous consent of the Senate; 
neither can it be considered as offered to 
a bill which is not now the pending 
business, but which will become the 
pending business after, and only after, 
the morning hour shall have been con- 
cluded. But in this case the Chair 
really directed the clerk to read the 
amendment. That may be a pro forma 
compliance. It may be that it is con- 
sidered a pro forma compliance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think we 
have an understanding, and are in agree- 
ment on what the unanimous consent 
request constitutes. I am not certain 
the Senator from Tennessee understands 
exactly what happened. As I under- 
stand, the Senator from Mississippi 
asked me to yield. I yielded to him. He 
addressed the Chair, submitted an 
amendment, and asked that it be read 
and printed. No Senator objected. Ob- 
jection would lie, and if any Senator 
wanted to object, he could have done 
so. The amendment has been read. 

Mr. GORE. How can a Senator ob- 
ject when the question is not put to the 
Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. When a 
Senator requests the Chair to have an 
amendment read, I should think, if I ob- 
jected to it, I would say, “Madam Chair- 
man, I object, under the rule, to the 
amendment being read. I understand 
unanimous consent is required; there- 
fore, I do not plan to give it.” 

Mr. GORE. Would the Senator not 
agree that the Senator's rights would be 
better protected if instead of pro forma 
compliance in a situation such as pre- 
vails in the Senate now, the question 
actually were submitted to the Senate? 
I think I shall want to offer some amend- 
ments to the pending substitute. I am 
not yet certain exactly what form they 
should take. That is why I suggested 
that the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader consider having a morning 
hour each day. I would not want to be 
foreclosed from the opportunity to offer 
amendments simply because a Senator 
might rise, offer a 100-page amendment, 
and ask that it be read, and the Presid- 
ing Officer merely direct the clerk to 
read it. It seems to me that the full and 
proper parliamentary procedure should 
be followed in this case. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Texas stated last evening that 
if permission were given, there would be 
a morning hour today for the purpose of 
transacting routine business and the 
presentation of amendments. I want to 
give Senators as much notice as possible. 
If it is agreeable, I will announce now, 
for the information of all Senators, that 
I should like to have the usual morning 
hour at 12 o'clock noon tomorrow for 
the transaction of routine business and 
the introduction of bills, petitions, me- 
morials, and amendments, and that all 
Senators be on notice that there will be 
a morning hour for that purpose from 12 
o’clock noon until 2 o’clock p.m, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, RUSSELL, Madam President, I 
would be happy to agree to have a morn- 
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ing hour tomorrow, with the exception 
of the introduction of new matters. I 
do not believe, in these circumstances, 
that new business ought to be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator mean the introduction of new 
bills? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would be 
happy to modify my request so as to 
eliminate new matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Texas include reports 
from committees in his motion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not object; but 
if any committees are to meet, exept 
the Committee on Appropriations, hat 
would be highly illegal. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object, is there not 
now pending before the Senate the 
unanimous consent request of the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND]? Can two unanimous consent re- 
quests be considered simultaneously? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will modify the ruling to conform 
with the suggestion and the explanation 
made by the Senator from Texas. 

The Chair now asks if there is objec- 
tion to the request made by the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Madam 
President, is there objection to my re- 
quest? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas that there be a morning 
hour tomorrow? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, do 
I correctly understand that that request 
has been modified so as to eliminate the 
introduction of new business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have so 
modified my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STATUS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE— 
NOTICE OF ADDRESS TO BE GIVEN 
BY SENATOR SYMINGTON 


Mr.SYMINGTON. Madam President, 
on February 23 the distinguished mi- 
nority leader spoke on the subject of 
our national defense. He made some 
statements with respect to a talk I made 
on the same subject 4 days earlier. For 
the information of the Senate, I will 
answer the talk made by the minority 
leader as soon as I can obtain the floar 
after the morning hour tomorrow. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
the Mobile Register of Sunday, February 
28, 1960, has published an Associated 
Press dispatch entitled “Rights Bill 
Kicking Up Big Ruckus in Senate.” 
There has been much criticism of the 
press because of its failure to get across 
to the people of the Nation the different 
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facets of the proposed legislation. I be- 
lieve this is about the fairest treatment 
of the question that I have seen, because 
it discusses the seven different titles of 
the Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is the Senator refer- 
ring to an Associated Press dispatch 
written by John Chadwick? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The article does 
not contain any byline, but it probably 
is an article written by Mr. Chadwick. 
This article breaks down the Dirksen sub- 
stitute and discusses the seven different 
items topically. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that that is re- 
porting at its very finest and in its 
highest form. I am certain the article 
was carried over all the Associated Press 
wires, but I have seen it published only 
in the newspapers published in the 
Southern States. It is an article which 
informs the people what the issues are 
and discusses the various provisions con- 
tained in the bill. 

Unfortunately, the article apparently 
did not come to the attention of Mr. 
Falsifier P. Ananias, if that is the name 
of the writer of the Washington Post 
editorial—the P“ standing for Pre- 
varicator.” He merely brushed aside 
that very clear exposition by the Associ- 
ated Press of the seven parts of the bill. 

If some move were made to infringe 
upon the rights of the television broad- 
casters of the country, they would come 
first for assistance to Members of Con- 
gress who control television stations and 
then to Members who are controlled by 
television stations. After that, they 
‘would come to the confounded Southern- 
ers, because they know that the South- 
erners are the strict Constitutionalists 
who would defend the constitutional 
rights of the broadcasters. The same 
thing is true for the newspaper owners 
of the Nation. 

Unfortunately, the tendency to miss- 
call the pending legislation a voting bill 
only is not limited to the press and tele- 
vision. I say regretfully that I saw a 
Member of Congress on a television pro- 
gram who looked out from the screen 
and repeated a false statement when he 
said that the only thing involved in the 
bill was the effort which was being made 
to deny voting rights. 

If the Senator from Alabama will in- 
dulge me for one more moment, I wish 
to say that when I was discussing this 
issue yesterday, some persons apparently 
got the idea that I was wrapping an olive 
branch around a white flag and that I 
was looking for some way to compromise 
this issue. Such a thought was the 
furthest thing on earth from my mind 
I did not have that in mind at all, and 
my remarks were not in any way in- 
tended to suggest a compromise. I was 
going through the bill, section by section, 
and giving my estimate of the degree of 
viciousness of the seven different propo- 
sitions; I also undertook to point out that 
only two of them related to voting rights. 
I did say that section 3 did not hold any 
particular terror for the people of my 
State. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Georgia gave a very able statement yes- 
terday. I thought it was clear and able, 
and it certainly answered this cliché 
so many people have adopted, simply 
saying that we are debating here voting 
rights. They boil it down to that sim- 
plicity. If I may get the attention of the 
Senator from Georgia, as a matter of 
fact, if I understand the parliamentary 
situation prevailing right now, the mat- 
ter pending before us is section 1 of the 
Dirksen substitute, which has nothing to 
do with voting rights. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I undertook to point 
that out yesterday, that the issue before 
the Senate, the matter which we have 
been discussing for several days, does 
not relate, directly or indirectly, to vot- 
ing rights. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The measure, now 
the pending business before the Senate, 
does not have in it a word regarding vot- 
ing rights. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It has only to do with 
the so-called school integration, the 
forcible integration of the schools and 
mixing of the races in the schools of the 
South. That is the only thing it relates 
to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
right. 

Madam President, as I said, this is 
about the shortest and clearest presen- 
tation I have seen giving the seven dif- 
ferent divisions of the Dirksen proposal, 
and, in a very few words, giving the citi- 
zens’ attitude, I think, in a rather ob- 
jective manner. I ask, Madam Presi- 
dent, that it be included as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Smiru in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Mobile (Ala.) Press Register, 

Feb. 28, 1960] 
Ricuts Bru. KIc RINA Ur Bic RUCKUS IN 
SENATE 

WaAsHINGTON.—What is this bill that has 
kicked up such a ruckus in the Senate? A 
civil rights bill, yes, but what’s in it? What 
would it do? 

Southern Senators are putting up an all- 
out fight against it. In an effort to break 
their resistance, around-the-clock sessions 
of the Senate are to start Monday. 

Part of the bill is designed to guarantee 
the voting rights of Negroes. The southern- 
ers say this section has been unduly stressed, 
Other provisions deal with racial integration 
in the public schools, with hate bombings 
of schools and churches, and racial discrimi- 
nation in employment. 

The bill now before the Senate embodies 
the Eisenhower administration’s civil rights 
program, As the southerners are well aware, 
attempts will be made to get votes on other 
measures. Here are highlights of the seven 
sections of the administration bill, together 
with the principal objections raised by the 
southerners: 

I 

This would make it a Federal crime, pun- 
ishable by a $10,000 fine or 2 years in prison, 
to obstruct or interfere willfully by threats 
or force with Federal court orders in school 
desegregation cases. 

It would apply to anyone who “corruptly, 
or by threats or force, or by any threatening 
letter or communication” obstructed or at- 
tempted to obstruct such a court order. It 
is aimed at disorders like that which erupted 
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in 1957 after a court order for admission of 
Negroes to Central High School in Little 
Rock, Ark, 

Southerners argue it is unnecessary—that 
Federal judges can punish for contempt any 
interference with their decrees and the States 
have laws against assaults, 

They also contend it is so sweeping that 
a letter to an editor or a newspaper editorial 
criticizing a school desegregation decree 
might be interpreted as a Federal crime. 

Furthermore, the southerners say that if 
such legislation is to be enacted, it should 
apply to court orders in all kinds of cases. 

I 

This section also would create a new 
Federal crime—fieeing across a State line to 
escape prosecution for the bombing of build- 
ings or other property used primarily for 
religious or educational purposes. This 
would enable the FBI to move in quickly. 
The penalty provided is a $5,000 fine or 5 
years in prison. 

The southerners object to this part of 
the bill less than any other, although they 
say it is unnecessary. Some of them say it 
would apply also to dynamiting in labor 
disputes and other cases. 

wm 

This would require State and local elec- 
tion officials to preserve voting records for 
3 years and to make them available to the 
Justice Department for inspection upon de- 
mand. Criminal penalties are provided for 
willful destruction of such records. 

The purpose is to assist the Attorney Gen- 
eral in enforcing voting rights under the 
1957 Civil Rights Act; southerners object 
that it constitutes an unwarranted en- 
croachment on State affairs. 

Iv 


This section would put Congress on rec- 
ord in support of the Supreme Court's 
1954 school desegregation decision, It says 
Congress recognizes that the Constitution as 
interpreted by the Court is the supreme law 
of the land and that State and local gov- 
ernments are now obligated to take steps 
toward the elimination of segregation in 
their public schools.” 

It goes on to authorize Federal grants and 
technical assistance to States or local com- 
munities that attempt to carry out desegre- 
gation of their schools. 

Southern Senators bitterly protest against 
giving congressional sanction to the Court’s 
decision and also contend the language used 
in the bill misinterprets the decision. 

They call the Federal financial grants an 
attempt to bribe southerners into accepting 
the Court’s ruling. 

v 

This section would permit the Federal 
Government to provide schooling for chil- 
dren of armed services members in areas 
where the public schools are closed to avoid 
racial integration, 

Southern opponents say the Federal Goy- 
ernment could take over for this purpose 
local schools built with Federal aid. 

vr 

This section would set up a 15-member 
Presidential commission to seek to elimi- 
nate racial discrimination in the hiring of 
workers by Government contractors and to 
encourage elimination of discrimination in 
employment generally. 

Southerners call this an attempt at Fed- 
eral interference with the hiring and firing 
of workers by private industry. 

vit 

The final section contains the administra- 
tion’s recent proposal for court-appointed 
referees to oversee registration, voting, and 
vote counting in areas where systematic 
discrimination against Negroes is found. It 
would apply to State and local as well as 
Federal elections, 
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Southerners assail this as an unconstitu- 
tional invasion of States’ rights. They also 
say it is modeled on an old reconstruction 
era statute that led to widespread frauds, 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for the transaction of 
morning business? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF KEN- 
NEDY-CLARK-JAVITS BILL, S. 2929, 
TO REPEAL THE DISCLAIMER AF- 
FIDAVIT PROVISION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, the 
bill, S. 2929, which Senator KENNEDY, 
Senator Javits, and I sponsored, to re- 
peal the disclaimer affidavit provision of 
the National Defense Education Act, has 
been ordered reported to the Senate by 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. I feel confident that it will 
obtain the support of a majority of our 
colleagues when it comes before this 
body for consideration. 

I have been rather startled, however, 
by the tactics used by the opponents of 
the bill. 

A few weeks ago it was suggested by 
one of our colleagues that the graduate 
body of Harvard University, my own 
alma mater, appeared to oppose the de- 
cision of the university to withdraw from 
the coverage of the NDEA until such 
time as the disclaimer affidavit require- 
ment was repealed. In support of this 
statement a letter was inserted in the 
Recorp purportedly signed by eight 
alumni of Harvard criticizing Harvard’s 
withdrawal from the benefits of the act, 
Out of curiosity I wrote to the president 
of the university asking for his comment 
on this insertion in the Recorp. The 
president’s reply was most illuminating, 
It states in part: 

The statement in the RECORD is not a par- 
ticularly constructive criticism. Actually 
only four of the eight signers are Harvard 
alumni—two graduates of the college and 
two graduates of the law school. The other 
four have no Harvard connection, I am told. 


If anyone doubts the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of the Harvard 
student body supports the repeal of the 
disclaimer affidavit, I will be glad to show 
him copies of petitions which I have 
received from literally hundreds of un- 
dergraduate students, favoring S. 2929. 

Another statement in opposition to S. 
2929 was placed in the REcorp recently. 
It purported to be written by a group 
called National Student Committee for 
the Loyalty Oath. Since the very title 
of the committee indicates that it was 
set up to protect the loyalty oath pro- 
vision of the NDEA, which S. 2929 does 
not propose to repeal, perhaps the or- 
ganization should not be taken too seri- 
ously. However, since the statement by 
the student committee asserted that it 
had representatives at 25 different col- 
leges and universities, and it should be 
noted that there is no mention of how 
many representatives, I would assume 
that some Members of Congress would 
infer that there was a lack of student 
support for S. 2929. This is not so. I am 
convinced that a very large majority of 
undergraduate students throughout the 
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country oppose the disclaimer affidavit 
requirement. In support of this asser- 
tion, I would like to insert in the RECORD 
at this point a statement which I have 
received from Donald A. Hoffman, the 
President of the National Student Asso- 
ciation, representing 1,200,000 college 
students throughout the country at 350 
different colleges and universities. Most 
of the institutions purported to be rep- 
resented by the Student Committee for 
the Loyalty Oath are actually officially 
represented by the National Student As- 
sociation, and I think that the NSA 
statement is a complete refutation of 
the claims of the student committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment by Donald A. Hoffman, president 
of the United States National Student 
Association, may appear at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY DONALD A. HOFFMAN, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE U.S. NATIONAL STUDENT ASSO- 
CIATION 


The U.S. National Student Association is 
the largest nonsectarian, nonpartisan, na- 
tional student organization in the world. 
It is a confederation of over 350 colleges and 
universities represented through their demo- 
cratically elected student governing bodies. 
The association, in this manner, represents 
over 1,200,000 individual students. 

The student governing bodies elect dele- 
gates to the annual policymaking National 
Student Congress. These delegates institute 
the policies of the association through reso- 
lutions drafted and voted upon by the dele- 
gates, and from their numbers are elected 
the officers of the USNSA. In the interim, 
between Congresses, policy is instituted by 
the members of the National Executive 
Committee, composed of democratically 
elected representatives of USNSA’s regions. 

As the officers are of the student commu- 
nity and the program calls for constant in- 
volvement with students, national groups 
have come to look upon USNSA as the na- 
tional voice of the American student com- 
munity. The American Council on Educa- 
tion has granted us constituent member- 
ship, the three national deans’ associations 
maintain liaison committees with us, and 
the association is called upon to represent 
and contribute the student viewpoint in 
other national and regional meetings of 
educators. 

By acting as a legislature for American 
students on all U.S. National Student Asso- 
ciation campuses, congress delegates also 
have constructed a basis for the develop- 
ment of national programs of lasting impor- 
tance, while functioning as the only unified 
voice for the American student community. 

Feeling deeply the effects of legislation 
like the disclaimer affidavit, the delegates to 
the 12th National Student Congress, held 
last summer at the University of Illinois, 
passed a resolution calling for the imme- 
diate repeal of disclaimer affidavit section. 
In part, the resolution stated: 

USNSA states its belief in the following 
principles: 

1. That loyalty is based upon ideas and 
cannot be legislated or created by slogans; 

2. That, historically, disclaimer affidavits 
have been a source of much abuse; 

3. That disclaimer affidavits are objects of 
disapproval for: 

(a) They do not serve their purpose. No 
subversive would have any qualms about 
signing an affidavit. 

(b) They represent a serious threat to 
academic freedom for: 

(1) They may serve as a basis for more 
restrictive legislation, 
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(2) The requirement of signing a disclaim- 
er affidavit implies that a college student 
and faculty member is disloyal until he 
makes a positive statement expressing his 
loyalty. This requirement does not indicate 
a belief in the basic loyalty of American 
college students and faculty members. 

(3) Refusing to sign because of principle 
results in suspicion of disloyalty. 

(4) In the case of the NDEA, the affidavit's 
effect is to proscribe certain beliefs. But it 
is nearly impossible to ascertain accurately 
what an individual's beliefs are. Such a pro- 
vision cannot be justly executed. 

(5) In the case of the NDEA, the affidavit 
is terminologically unclear (e.g., the words 
“believe in,” “supports,” and “illegal meth- 
ods”). This leaves a wide area for interpre- 
tation and the danger of a resultant expan- 
sion of the meaning of the act. It also 
leaves a student and faculty member in the 
position of not knowing whether, in believ- 
ing in and in supporting a certain organiza- 
tion and in receiving money under the pro- 
visions of the NDEA, he is committing a 
crime under this Act. 

(6) They discriminate against college stu- 
dents or faculty members. Section 1001(f) 
of the NDEA singles out college students or 
faculty members to sign disclaimer affidavits 
to receive Federal aid, whereas other recipi- 
ents do not have to sign such disclaimer 
affidavits. 

The USNSA believes that no individual 
who is proved in the courts of the United 
States to be actively seeking to overthrow 
the Government of the United States by 
force or violence should be allowed to re- 
ceive funds under the program of the NDEA, 
However, the disclaimer affidavit does in no 
way expose and/or exclude such an individ- 
ual. 

Why should a loyal American object to an 
affidavit indicating that he is a loyal Amer- 
ican? This is the question posed by the pro- 
ponents of the disclaimer affidavit portion 
of section 1001(f) of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 

The question is fortified by the fact that 
our country’s security is in danger. The 
Communist Party of America undoubtedly is 
closely linked to the International Commu- 
nist conspiracy and is thus committed to 
the Communist goal of world domination, 
In addition to the Communist Party, certain 
front organizations act to carry out the 
Party’s strategic goals. The problem posed 
in this light is a most serious one. It is 
because of this danger to our country that 
the U.S.A. needs the loyalty of its citizenry. 

The problem is, then, “How do you assure 
the loyalty of US. citizens?” Loy- 
alty is built upon a feeling of community 
within the nation. This feeling of commu- 
nity is developed by an adherence to the 
basic ideal of principles upon which this 
country was founded and by refusing to 
adopt the methods of our opposition totali- 
tarian states. 

The aim of government in a democratic 
society is security for the individual and 
freedom for the development of his talent. 
The state ought not force the individual to 
act. This is the essence of our concept of 
liberty. The Communists, on the other 
hand, define liberty as a social right to share 
in the privileges which the state may deem 
proper to confer. The state is supreme in 
the Soviet system and the liberties of the 
individual are only those which the govern- 
ment desires to allow. 

The disclaimer affidavit controversy is cen- 
tral to the differentiation between the to- 
talitarian state and the democratic state. 
Most offensive of all this is the invasion of 
the state into the university by means of 
this provision, ‘The university is a free mar- 
ketplace of ideas, with the pursuit of truth 
as its role. The state, through the imposi- 
tion of the disclaimer affidavit, has arbitrar- 
ily placed a limitation on that pursuit of 
truth. 
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It is unfortunate that but 1 percent of 
the colleges and universities in the land have 
seen fit to stand by their moral fiber and 
say, “We shut the door to any attempts to 
compromise our country’s principles in the 
face of any danger.” But the names of the 
schools who have taken this position are im- 
pressive. They include America’s top aca- 
demic institutions, Yale, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Antioch, Amherst, Bryn Mawr, Swarth- 
more, Oberlin, Sarah Lawrence, Reed, Wes- 
leyan, Wilmington, Haverford, Goucher, 
Grinnell, St. Johns of Maryland, and even 
more recently, the University of Chicago, 

And the schools where the official student 
government action has called for the repeal 
of the disclaimer affidavit are numerous. 
These include such institutions as Wayne 
State University, Simmons College, Barnard 
College, the University of California at Los 
Angeles, the University of Wisconsin, the 
University of Minnesota, Lehigh University, 
Dartmouth, Cornell, the City Colleges of 
New York, Smith College and many others. 
Faculty and administration denouncements 
of the disclaimer affidavit. have been numer- 
ous, and the faculties at such great educa- 
tional institutions as Dartmouth, Columbia, 
and Cornell have called for the withdrawals 
of their schools from the NDEA program. 

Even more interesting must be the feel- 
ings of the students on many of America's 
campuses, as expressed through editorials in 
student newspapers. Editorials condemning 
the disclaimer affidavit and demanding its 
repeal have appeared in the student news- 
papers of Hunter College, the University of 
Chicago, Columbia University, Temple Uni- 
versity, Queens College, the University of 
Pennsylvania, the University of Kansas, 
Dartmouth, Cornell, Smith, Lehigh, Trenton 
State, Drexel Institute of Technology and 
others. The University of Texas’ Daily Texan 
editorial was entitled, No Affidavit, Please. 

All of these schools, as members of the 
National Student Association, and individ- 
ually, have expressed grave concern over the 
disclaimer provision and demand passage of 
Senate bill 2929, calling for the repeal of the 
affidavit. 


Mr. CLARK. I am glad to say that S. 
2929 is also supported by most of the 
newspapers in the country, and I ask 
unanimous consent at this time to insert 
a representative selection of these ex- 
pressions of support in my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 6, 

1959] 
THOSE LOYALTY AFFIDAVITS 

President Eisenhower’s strong statement 
that he favors repeal of the requirement that 
students seeking Federal loans must sign 
loyalty affidavits to qualify for such help 
seems thoroughly justified and, we hope, will 
serve to enlist support for his point of view 
in Congress. 

This feature of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 has been found so objec- 
tionable to independent colleges and uni- 
versities that a substantial number of the 
best institutions in the Nation have with- 
drawn from the program. Among them are 
Yale and Harvard Universities as well as 
a long list of smaller, but every bit as im- 
portant, colleges which because of religious 
scruples could not, under any circumstances, 
accept such a provision. 

It is unfortunate that the repeal measure 
sponsored last summer by Senator JoHN F. 
KENNEDY, Of Massachusetts, was sidetracked 
and returned to committee. As President 
Eisenhower says, there is no justification 
for singling out any group of citizens for 
such legal compulsion and to require educa- 
tional institutions to participate in the act 
trespasses on their prerogatives in a way 
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that is completely out of keeping with Amer- 
ican ideas of educational freedom. 

As long as the provision remains a part 
of the law, it will prevent the full use of 
college facilities for the benefit of the Na- 
tion and our young people at the very time 
when they are most needed. Moreover, no 
real subversive would hesitate to sign this 
affidavit or swear any oath Congress could 
devise. Such measures serve no good cause, 
and should be shunned by thoughtful legis- 
lators. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Nov. 20, 
1959] 
OATH oF INDIGNITY 

To subject any segment of the population 
to needless distrust or humiliation is inde- 
fensible. That, however, is the precise effect 
of the demeaning and superfluous “loyalty 
oath” required by law for participation in 
the Federal college student loan program, 
and it is the reason why Yale and Harvard 
Universities have made their protest with- 
drawal from the otherwise enlightened proj- 
ect. 

No one, of course, desires to further the 
aims of a Communist intent on overthrow- 
ing the Government, and this safeguard was 
in the minds of those Senators who voted, 
with only scant consideration, to add a sec- 
ond oath requirement to the National De- 
fense Education Act in 1958, Like most leg- 
islation conceived in haste, however, this 
amendment was deficient. It ignored the 
fact that a student oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution already was required. It im- 
posed no obligation on the man who can 
afford to pay his way through school, but 
heaped on those who need help most the 
indignity of declaring and defending their 
personal beliefs. Beyond this, the cumber- 
some language of the required affidavit 
serves no real purpose. As Secretary Flem- 
ming of the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department has noted, real subversives 
would have “no scruples about signing such 
an affidavit.” 

Educators, despite their united opposition 
to the “affidavit of disbelief,” are attacking 
the legislation with mixed emotions, for the 
loan program is one of the most beneficial 
enacted by Congress in recent years. Stu- 
dents, under its terms, can borrow up to 
$1,000 a year, according to need, and repay 
the amounts after graduation. The pro- 
gram's instantaneous popularity has sur- 
prised Federal officials, and an appropriation 
of $60.5 million already has been disbursed 
to more than 1,300 schools for distribution. 

The fact that only a handful of schools 
have withdrawn from participation, how- 
ever, in no way modifies the principles 
stated by those which have protested. An 
effort to repeal the requirement unfortu- 
nately failed in the last session. It should 
be revived vigorously when Congress returns 
next year. 

From the Commonweal, Dec. 11, 1959] 

LOYALTY OATHS In SCHOOL 


The National Defense Education Act of 
1958 has once again been subjected to severe 
criticism for one of its provisions, criticism 
so telling that the provision may finally be 
changed. The act provides Federal loans for 
college students—provided that, before re- 
ceiving the loan, the student swears that he 
does not support an organization that be- 
lieves in or teaches the “overthrow of the 
U.S. Government by force.” This require- 
ment was early attacked by many people. 
Senator JOHN KENNEDY, for instance, 
strongly opposed it, and Arthur Flemming, 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, suggested that it be repealed. 

Even though several schools (Bryn Mawr, 
Haverford, and Swarthmore) refused to join 
the program because of the required loyalty 
oath, this early criticism was unable to ef- 
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fect the provision’s removal. But other 
schools soon saw fit to withdraw: Amherst, 
Antioch, Bennington, Goucher, Cornell, Reed, 
Sarah Lawrence, St. John’s of Maryland, and 
Wilmington of Ohio all decided that the oath 
infringed upon academic freedom. 

This list was then already imposing when 
Yale, Harvard, and Oberlin recently with- 
drew from the program. Approximately thir- 
teen hunderd colleges and universities still 
participate in the program, so that it will 
not immediately collapse because of these 
withdrawals. Nevertheless, they constitute 
a strong and much needed criticism of the 
debated provision. The desire to impose 
loyalty oaths in areas where they are un- 
called for, unnecessary and unhelpful stems 
from the near-hysteria of recent years. Dur- 
ing that time, when many people wished to 
adopt even more dubious measures as long 
as they were labeled anti-Communist, one 
might understand, while deploring, an act 
which grants loans to needful students only 
if they swear that they are loyal. The pro- 
vision is, nonetheless, a foolish, offensive 
form and should be easily seen for what it is 
today. If more leading schools withdraw 
from the program in protest against this 
provision it may stand a good chance of 
being withdrawn. And the schools will have 
performed one of the critical functions we 
have a right to expect of them. 


From the Jackson (Miss.) Advocate, Dec. 12, 
1959 


AGAINST STUDENT OATHS 


Politicians have had a strange faith in 
non-Communist oaths. It has not been sup- 
ported by any persuasive evidence of their 
value in weeding out Communists. . Instead 
there is reason to believe that a Communist 
not already exposed would hardly balk at 
one more lie for his cause. The risk of per- 
jury penalties he is likely to take even more 
lightly than did the 100 citizens who lied 
about TV quizzes. Yet last year when Con- 
gress adopted a plan for loans to worthy 
college students it not only required them 
to take the oath of allegiance to the Con- 
stitution but to make an affidavit of non- 
allegiance to any organization seeking over- 
throw of the Government. 

Now it may seem that even if this is not 
effective it is harmless. But students ask 
why only they among the many groups of 
citizens who get Federal loans—farmers, 
homeowners, etc.—are required to make two 
affirmations of loyalty. And a growing num- 
ber of colleges object that this kind of de- 
mand conflicts with their efforts to encour- 
age students to seek the truth for them- 
selves. 

At the start several courageous small col- 
leges refused to enter into the loan plan 
under such conditions. Recently they have 
been joined by Harvard and Yale, with Presi- 
dents Pusey and Griswold making strong 
and reasoned statements of protest. Last 
summer a repealer of the double oath nar- 
rowly failed in the Senate. Now President 
Eisenhower has added his respected and 
nonradical voice to the pleas for repeal. 

We trust Congress will heed them. For 
this requirement is discriminatory. As the 
college revolt grows it could seriously ham- 
per the aim of the loan program. The dou- 
ble oath also tends to work against its own 
purposes by fostering disrespect rather than 
loyalty. Indeed, what kind of loyalty can 
be so purchased? 


[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Dec. 11, 
1959] 
WRONG APPROACH 

A decidedly poor piece of legislation, en- 
acted at both the Federal and State levels 
during the days of great patriotism every- 
where hasn’t worked out so well and now, 
with great difficulty, wiping the law from 
the statute books is really a problem. 
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This loyalty-affidavit business has been 
overworked, without a doubt, but it was con- 
sidered the thing to do back in the early 
1940's during World War II. There was little 
complaint at the time. Everybody signed as 
a matter of course. All Government folks 
were required to sign as well as State work- 
ers and schoolteachers. 

What bothers folks now is the National 
Defense Education Act, passed in 1958. It’s 
being called unfair and unwise. The act 
requires that students seeking Federal loans 
must sign loyalty affidavits to qualify for 
such help, 

Independent colleges and universities are 
strenuously opposed to this law. All the 
colleges oppose it as objectionable. 

President Eisenhower issued a strong state- 
ment favoring repeal of the law. He calls it 
singling out a group of citizens and he de- 
tests legal compulsion of students and col- 
leges. He calls it “out of keeping with Amer- 
ican ideas of educational freedom.” 

Harvard, Yale and Princeton are leaders 
in the movement to repeal the law. The 
loyalty oath is not required of farmers, the 
unemployed, the aged, and countless other 
segments of society who are recipients of the 
largess of the Government and the State. 
Only students are suspicious folks, accord~ 
ing to the law. 

Dr, Eric A. Walker, president of Penn State 
University, strongly opposes the affidavit 
provision as it casts doubt on the loyalty of 
a group which has distinguished themselves 
in the service of the country, most of all 
being service veterans. 

As long as the law remains in operation 
the full use of the college facilities for the 
benefit of the Nation’s youth will be pre- 
vented, 


New York Herald Tribune, 
Nov. 26, 1959] 


HARVARD Struck A BLOW FOR FREEDOM 


In the adjacent column today we publish 
a letter from eight residents of the Boston 
area, who take Harvard’s President Pusey 
vigorously to task for Harvard's withdrawal 
from the National Defense Education Act 
student loan program. Yale withdrew at 
the same time, Princeton had refused from 
the start to participate, and a number of 
other schools have taken similar action, all 
for the same reason: objection to the loyalty 
oath requirement. 

Presidents Pusey and Griswold did not, as 
the writers of this letter seem to suggest, 
ridicule any manifestation of loyalty to our 
country. What they do object to, fundamen- 
tally, is the intrusion of political screening 
into the educational process and the sin- 
gling out of needy students as & group who 
must be specially challenged on their loy- 
alty to free institutions. The requirement, 
with its implicit expression of suspicion and 
distrust, is, as Dr. Pusey stated, an affront 
to American youth. 

Further, by requiring students to swear 
that they do not believe in any organization 
that believes in overthrowing the Govern- 
ment by unconstitutional means, the re- 
quired oath goes far beyond any disavowal 
of active participation in a conspiracy. It 
goes beyond even a positive avowal of loy- 
alty to the Nation, which is not necessarily 
incompatible with belief that its formal in- 
stitutions should be changed by other than 
the prescribed means, however repugnant 
such a notion might be. It enters directly 
into the realm of conscience, requiring the 
student to declare not only his actions but 
what may be his innermost thought. 

Certainly no necessity exists today to jus- 
tify such an invasion of the privacy of the 
mind. Teenage Communists are practically 
a vanished breed. 

Harvard and Yale, by their action, have 
erystalized the issue as no campaign by in- 
dividual students could have done. It is 
basically one of preserving students from 


[From the 
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any coercive, official probe of their conscience 
b kee ae 
of such freedom that the inescapably pri 
vate and always difficult search for truth, 
which is the essence of learning, can hope to 
thrive. 


[From the Washington Post, Dec, 7, 1959] 
DEGRADING DISCLAIMER 

The distaste expressed by President Eisen- 
hower for the “negative affidavit” required 
by the Defense Education Act should en- 
courage Congress to see the emptiness of 
this disclaimer and to repeal it. “To my 
mind,” said the President at his news con- 
ference, “anybody who is taking an 
oath * * * to defend the United States and 
its Constitution against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic—for me, that ought to settle 
the question.” 

Supporters of the “negative affidavit” ask 
why any local American should object to 
swearing in addition that he is not a Com- 
munist and is not going to overthrow the 
Government of the United States by force 
and violence. Why should any honest man 
object to swearing that he will not, during 
his college career, pick pockets, crib on ex- 
aminations or set fire to the college gym- 
nasium? The answer is, as the President 
indicated, that he resents being singled out, 
as a matter of co! from among 
other citizens, to make a denial of evil in- 
tentions which were neyer in his mind. 
American students born to a great legal tra- 
dition that men are presumed to be inno- 
cent until proved guilty are right to resent 
such a degrading imputation. And a Na- 
tional Defense Education Act ought to en- 
courage such resentment rather than over- 
ride it. 

[From the Teaneck (NJ.) Sunday Sun, 
Jan. 31, 1960] 


DOUBLE LOYALTY 


Senator Joun F. Kennepy, Democrat, 
Massachusetts, with bipartisan support from 
many Republicans, has introduced a bill re- 
pealing the double loyalty oath required of 
college students who seek Federal aid for 
completion of their education. 

Both President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Arthur Flemming of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have asked 
for the repeal of this law. 

This action has been taken under pres- 
sure of practically every reputable university 
and college in the country which have re- 
fused to accept Government money with this 
double loyalty string attached. 

The irony of requiring a student to take 
oath that he is not a Communist, after 
having already taken oath declaring his 
loyalty to the United States, should be ob- 
vious to any reasonably minded person, The 
Kennedy bill should be passed forthwith as 
a means of restoring ty and self-re- 
spect in our institutions of higher learning. 


Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the Senator from New York. 


I yield to 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, so 
that all references to amendments may 
be concentrated in one place, I wish to 
state, for the informatiori of the Senate, 
that when I obtained the floor this morn- 
ing in my own right, as I was on the list 
on the President’s desk, I presented a 
number of amendments to the Dirksen 
substitute bill under the following items: 

First. Intervention by the Attorney 
General in suits which have been started 
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to assert civil rights, keyed specifically 
to the bill, so that, in my view, it is 
germane. 

Second. The right of the Attorney 
General to start independent suits, also 
keyed to the provisions of the bill. 

Third. An anti-poll-tax provision. 

Fourth. A provision to allow the ap- 
pointment of Federal registrars as sug- 
gested by the Civil Rights Commission, 
and also Federal referees. 

Fifth. Provision for the enforcement 
of the nondiscrimination clause in Gov- 
ernment contracts, as to the Government 
contract section. 

Sixth. A provision relating to bomb- 
ings of religious structures, schools, 
homes, and places of business. 

Finally, a savings and separability 
clause. 

All of these, Madam President, we 
have carefully designed to observe the 
rule of germaneness, which I think it is 
very important to bear in mind in con- 
sidering the purpose for which we are all 
putting in these amendments. 

Finally, Madam President—and I 
thank my colleague for yielding to me— 
I call the attention of the Senate to the 
decision in the case of United States 
against Raines, which holds specifically 
that the Congress can with full constitu- 
tionality give to the Attorney General the 
right to bring suits to assert the civil 
rights of individuals. 

Madam President. this is a momentous 
decision by the Supreme Court, a very 
critical element in this debate. I agree 
with those who have said that we are 
now struggling not simply for voting 
rights, We are struggling for all voting 
rights, and there will be a real effort 
here to give the Attorney General this 
authority, and the language used by the 
Supreme Court in the decision handed 
down yesterday—and I shall conclude 
upon this note—is the following, quoting 
from the decision: 

It is urged that it is beyond the power 
of Congress to authorize the United States 
to bring this action in support of private 
constitutional rights. But there is the high- 
est public interest in the due observance of 
all the constitutional guarantees, including 
those that bear the most directly on pri- 
vate rights, and we think it perfectly com- 
petent for Congress to authorize the United 
States to be the guardian of that public 
interest in a suit for injunctive relief. 


Madam President, I think that this 
forms the necessary and most authori- 
tative basis for the effort which we in- 
tend to make to get this authority for 
the Attorney General. I am very grate- ` 
ful to my colleague for yielding to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Madam 
President, if no other Senator desires to 
submit routine business or to address 
the Senate at this time, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Allott Cannon Cooper 
Bartlett Capehart Cotton 
Beall Carlson Curtis 
Bible Carroll Dirksen 
Brunsdale Case, N. J. 

Bush S. 

Byrd, Va. Church Ellender 
Byrd, W. Va. Clark Engle 


Fong Kuchel Pastore 
Fulbright Lausche Proxmire 

re Long, oon — 
Green Long, La. USSE! 
Gruening hy Saltonstall 

McClellan Schoeppel 

Hartke McNamara Scott 
Hickenlooper Magnuson Smith 
Holland Mansfield Sparkman 
Hruska Martin Symington 
Jackson Monroney Wiley 
Javits Morse Williams, Del. 
Johnson, Tex. Morton Williams, N. J. 
Keating Moss Yarborough 
Kefauver Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Kerr Muskie Young, Ohio 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, has 
the morning hour concluded? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mus- 
KIE in the chair). No, it has not. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL INTERNA- 
TIONAL PANCAKE DAY RACE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, our 
Nation is always interested in programs 
that promote world friendship and good 
will among the peoples of the earth. 

Today in Liberal, Kans., the 11th An- 
nual International Pancake Day race is 
being run. This race is sponsored by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of Lib- 
eral, Kans., for the promotion of inter- 
national relations between England and 
the United States. It is based on com- 
petition between the young ladies of 
Olney, England, and Liberal, Kans. 

Pancake Day is always the Tuesday be- 
fore Ash Wednesday, the start of Lent. 
It is a centuries-old traditional holiday. 

In old England it was customary for 
the housewives to drop whatever they 
were doing and hurry to the church at 
the tolling of the bell to be “shriven” 
of their sins. 

In 1445 a housewife in Olney, England, 
started baking her pancakes rather late. 
They were not quite finished when the 
church bell rang. Not wishing to leave 
her pancakes to burn she hurried to 
the “shriving” carrying her griddle and 
the pancakes with her. Thus, the an- 
nual sporting event was born. 

In Liberal they heard of this 500-year 
event of pancake racing over a 415-yard 
course from the “town pump” to the 
church, and in 1950 the challenge was 
accepted by Rev. R. C. Collins, Vicar 
of Olney. 

In the running of the International 
Pancake Day race over identical courses, 
times of the winners in both Olney and 
Liberal are compared by transatlantic 

telephone. 

The junior chamber of commerce and 
citizens of Liberal are to commended for 
arranging a program and providing for 
the competition which will bring about 
increased good will between our Nation 
and England. 


DEFENSE OF THE U.S. SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. KUCHEL, Somewhere, somehow, 
during the course of this debate, Mr. 
President, some of us, I think the great 
majority of us, who object to the con- 
tinual vilification of the U.S. Supreme 
Court during the long sessions, ought, 
one by one, to spread on this RECORD 
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our vigorous opposition to that calumny 
and our bitter resentment at the man- 
ner in which the members of the US. 
Supreme Court have been mistreated 
during this debate and on some other 
ugly occasions. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have said on this floor before, 
and I repeat now, that the great ma- 
jority of the American people have the 
highest respect for the courage and the 
independence and the devotion to duty 
of the U.S. Supreme Court. It is 
the unflinching defender of liberty so 
far as human freedom under the Ameri- 
can Constitution is concerned. It will 
live in history long after this debate is 
forgotten. 


APPROPRIATIONS AFFECTING 
DEVELOPMENT OF ALASKA 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, 
Alaska’s successful growth will depend 
for a long time upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s discharging of its responsi- 
bilities to this new State. Land surveys, 
for example, are a vital part of the pro- 
gram—badly decimated in the budget 
request. 

The Senator from Alaska IMr. 
GRvENING], in his testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Interior of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, ably has 
stated the case for Alaska—for sound 
resource management and for areas in 
the budget where he sees that economies 
may be achieved. 

Senator Grueninc has shown his 
broad knowledge of resource problems 
in his urging of full development of our 
forest resources. His analysis of spend- 
ing abroad on forestry under the foreign 
aid program and the failure of the 
President’s budget to meet needs at 
home deserves the thoughtful consid- 
eration of every citizen interested in 
real conservation, 

The Alaska Senator suggests that 
travel funds be reduced for the Federal 
agencies, noting that the budget request 
of the Department of Interior contem- 
plates spending $16 million for travel 
alone, an inerease of $600,000 over 1959, 
I suspect there is a Parkinson’s law, ap- 
plicable to business and Government 
alike in travel and conferences. I sus- 
pect that there could be real savings 
here. I pass no judgment on this pro- 
posal, but I am confident that our Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will be, as ever, 
alert to the opportunity to make savings, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the Senator 
from Alaska be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING, 
DEMOCRAT, OF ALASKA, BEFORE THE SuBCOM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR OF THE SENATE Com~ 
wo age ON APPROPRIATIONS, FEBRUARY 19, 
1960 — 

Mr. Ohairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity afforded me by your subcommittee today 
to appear here to testify with respect to cer- 
tain items contained in—and some items not 
contained in—H.R. 10401, a bill making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the In- 


terior and related agencies for the fiscal year 
1961. 
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This measure contains many items of great 
importance to the State of Alaska. While 
the role of the Department of the Interior 
with respect to the 49th State has changed 
substantially since the advent of statehood, 
the activities of that Department still play a 
very important part in shaping our activities. 
As time goes on—as more of the land of the 
State becomes State owned rather than fed- 
erally owned, the role of the Department will 
diminish in its impact. 

However, for the time being, the impor- 
tance of this bill—making as it does appro- 
priations for the next fiscal year for the De- 
partment of the Interior and for the Forest 
Service—brings me here this morning to ad- 
dress myself to a limited number of items 
contained in the bill. While I thus limit my 
testimony in the interests of conserving the 
subcommittee’s time, I do want its mem- 
bers to appreciate the fact that there are 
many, many items in this bill with which I 
am concerned, 

Of paramount concern to me is the lack 
of funds appropriated in this bill for the Bu- 
reau of Land Management for its work in 
surveying land in Alaska. The task faced by 
the Bureau of Land Management in carrying 
out the survey functions is enormous. 

Yet this is a responsibility undertaken by 
the Federal Government in the Statehood 
Act. It is a responsibility which the Federal 
Government must fulfill if the State is to 
select the lands to which it is entitled under 
that act. 

Mr. Chairman, this is, briefly, the situation 
on this item, 

The Alaska Statehood Act—Public Law 85- 
508—made provision for the transfer of 103,- 
350,000 acres of public land to the new State 
of Alaska over the period of 25 years. While 
the land is to be selected by State officials, the 
Statehood Act does provide as follows in sec- 
tion 6(g): 

“Where any lands desired by the State are 
unsurveyed at the time of their selection, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall survey the ex- 
terior boundaries of the area requested with- 
out any interior subdivision thereof and shall 
issue a patent for such selected area in terms 
of the exterior boundary survey.” 

This then is the Federal obligation as in- 
corporated in a law—the Statehood Act— 
passed by the Congress and signed by the 
President. 

The State of Alaska has already signified 
to the Department of the Interior its selec- 
tion of some 5 million acres of public lands, 
all of which area is unsurveyed. A similar 
selection must be made every year for the 
next 25 years if the State is to take ad- 
vantage of its entitlement. 

We are dealing here, Mr. Chairman, with 
large amounts of land. Each of these § mil- 
lion acre withdrawals which the State must 
select each year is equivalent, in acreage, to 
the size of the State of New Jersey or almost 
eight times the size of the State of Rhode 
Island or about equal to the size of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

This must be done year in and year out 
by the Bureau of Land Management for the 
next 25 years. To do less would be to fail 
to carry out the Federal Government's com- 
pact with the State of Alaska. To fail to 
appropriate sufficient funds to enable the 
Bureau of Land Management to make the 
necessary surveys on a current basis would, 
in effect, be to deny the State's entitlement 
to these lands. 

In view of this commitment on the part of 
the Federal Government, I was very much 
dismayed to find that the President’s budg- 
et request for land surveys in Alaska in 
fiscal year 1961 is only $1,113,000, which is an 
actual reduction from the $1,119,400 appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1960. I submit for 
the record at this point a copy of a tele- 
gram I sent to the President on January 20, 
1960, protesting this budget cut and asking 
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for its restoration and for a supplemental 
appropriation for fiscal year 1960. 

It is estimated that to fulfill its obliga- 
tion to the State of Alaska in this regard for 
the next fiscal year—1961— there should be 
appropriated to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment an additional sum of $3 million. I most 
strongly urge this subcommittee to add that 
sum to HR. 10401 so as to put the Fed- 
eral Government in the position of honoring 
its obligation to the State of Alaska under 
the Alaska Statehood Act and so as to en- 
able the State of Alaska to choose in an 
orderly fashion the land to which it is en- 
titled under that act. 

For the information of the subcommittee, 
I am today addressing a communication to 
the able and distinguished chairman of your 
parent committee, the senior Senator from 
Arizona, Mr. HaypEN, urging the inclusion, 
in the very first supplemental appropriation 
pill for the current fiscal year that is to be 
reported out, of the sum of $60,000 for the 
Bureau of Land Management. This is essen- 
tial so that the portion of the brief Alaska 
working season which will elapse prior to 
June 30, 1960 may not be lost to the field. 
I hope that the members of this subcommit- 
tee will support that request also in the full 
committee. 

I submit for the record, to appear at this 
point in my remarks, a telegram received 
from Mr. Roscoe Bell, director, Division of 
Mines and Minerals, Alaska Department of 
Natural Resources, setting forth clearly and 
forcefully the dilemma in which the State 
of Alaska finds itself because of lack of 
appropriations for cadastral surveys. I call 
the attention of the subcommittee spe- 
cifically to the point that unless these lands 
selected by the State are surveyed, the abil- 
ity of the State to use these lands is greatly 
handicapped. I would also call the atten- 
tion of the subcommittee to the fact that 
what the State is calling upon the Federal 
Government to do in carrying out its statu- 
tory obligation in this regard is even less 
than what the Federal Government has done 
for other public land States. 

I would also like to urge this subcommit- 
tee to increase the funds appropriated to 
the Forest Service so as to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture’s program for the 
national forests to keep on schedule. 

In that connection I would want to asso- 
ciate myself with the arguments advanced 
to this subcommittee by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Mississippi, Mr. STEN- 
Nis, and the distinguished junior Senator 
from California, Mr. ENGLE, in favor of the 
appropriation of the additional funds needed 
for this program so important for the devel- 
opment of one of our Nation's great 
resources. 

The Senator from Mississippi, Mr. STENNIS, 
on the floor of the Senate on February 8, 
1960, made an excellent, thoughtful pres- 
entation of his program. It is my under- 
standing that he has repeated that statement 
and presentation to this subcommittee. I 
commend it to the careful attention of the 
members of this subcommittee. 

Joining in the discussion of Senator 
STENNIS’ proposal on the floor of the Senate 
on February 8, I stated: 

“This forestry program is a vital national 
need. It involves the conservation and 
enlargement of one of our basic natural re- 
sources, timber and wood products. I do 
not know of any program which is more 
important for the welfare of our Nation, 
and for its strengthening—materially, eco- 
nomically, yes, also spiritually, and in every 
other way—than to preserve and improve 
our natural resources.” 

Mr. Chairman, to keep free America must 
be strong. 

It cannot remain strong if it fails to con- 
serve, protect and develop the resources 
which nature has given us in such great 
abundance, If we are to have as a national 
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goal a strong and free America tomorrow 
we must start to build today. Tomorrow 
will be too late. 

Nor can we long continue to pour of our 
wealth into foreign nations without taking 
steps to renew that wealth and to see to it 
that it grows at the fastest possible pace. 
Least of all, Mr. Chairman, can America af- 
ford to maintain a double standard policy— 
a policy of starving domestic programs while 
financing programs abroad. 

On February 9, 1960, I took the floor of 
the Senate to point out—country by coun- 
try—how this double standard works. I sub- 
mit for the record, Mr. Chairman, for the 
fiscal years 1955 through 1959 a detailed 
breakdown of forestry projects supported by 
the American Government under the ICA 
program. I invite the attention of the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee to this list. I 
invite further this comparison: Is each and 
every one of these projects as important as 
the projects contained in Senator STENNIS’ 
proposal? Through the years could we not 
have cut enough of the fat from these for- 
eign forestry projects to now maintain the 
administration’s own forestry program on 
schedule? 

I think we could. I think there is room 
for great savings in the ICA program, I 
think that under no circumstances can we 
afford to cut down on the expansion of our 
own economy on the ground that we can- 
not afford it—that we cannot afford to un- 
balance the budget—while at the same time 
saying that we can afford these foreign for- 
estry projects—that added funds put into 
those programs would not unbalance the 
budget. 

For the sum of $2,500,000, Senator STENNIS 
proposed nine regional forest laboratories as 
follows: Durham-Raleigh, N.C., $350,000; 
Corvallis, Oreg., $350,000; Stoneville, Miss., 
$300,000; Riverside, Calif., $900,000; Flag- 
staff, Ariz., $150,000; Fairbanks, Alaska, 
$250,000; West Thornton, N.H., $50,000; Mar- 
quette, Mich., $75,000; and Bottineau, N. 
Dak., $75,000. 

Is the sum of $300,000 proposed to be 
spent for a forest laboratory at Stoneville, 
Miss., such a far less worthy project than the 
500,000 American dollars spent in fiscal 
year 1955 on afforestation and watershed 
protection in Jordan? 

Is the sum of $150,000 proposed to be 
spent for a forest laboratory in Flagstaff, 
Ariz., such a far. less worthy project than 
the $325,000 in American dollars spent for 
forest management and a forest products 
laboratory in the Philippines? 

Is the sum of $250,000 proposed to be 
spent for a forest laboratory in Fairbanks, 
Alaska, such a far less worthy project than 
the $737,000 in American dollars spent for 
TA Shu Shan logging operations in Formosa 
during fiscal years 1957 and 1958? 

Is the sum of $350,000 proposed to be spent 
for a forest laboratory in Durham-Raleigh, 
N.C., such a far less worthy project than the 
$690,000 in American dollars spent on timber 
extraction in Burma during fiscal year 1958? 

Is the sum of $350,000 proposed to be 
spent for a forest laboratory in Corvallis, 
Oreg., such a far less worthy project than 
the $694,000 in American dollars spent on 
forestry in Libya during the 1958-59 fiscal 
years? 

Is the sum of $900,000 proposed to be 
spent for a forest laboratory in Riverside, 
Calif., such a far less worthy project than 
the $1,304,890 in American dollars spent on 
forestry projects in Pakistan during the 
1955-59 fiscal years, including funds for the 
East Pakistan Forest Research Laboratory? 
Wherein lies the difference between a forest 
laboratory in Riverside, Calif., and a forest 
laboratory in East Pakistan? 

Is the sum of $50,000 proposed to be spent 
for a forest laboratory in West Thornton, 
N.H. such a far less worthy project than 
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$192,000 in American dollars spent on for- 
estry in Yugoslavia in fiscal year 1959? 

Is the sum of $75,000 proposed to be spent 
for a forest laboratory in Marquette, Mich., 
such a far less worthy project than the 
$115,000 in American dollars spent for range 
and forest management in Iran in fiscal 
year 1959? 

Is the sum of $75,000 proposed to be spent 
for a forest laboratory in Bottineau, N. Dak., 
such a far less worthy project than the 
$230,000 in American dollars spent in Liberia 
on forest conservation in fiscal year 1959? 

On another matter, closely related to for- 
est conservation, I would make a strong plea 
for an increase in funds for fighting forest 
fires in Alaska. I note that the budget re- 
quest recommends an increase of $200,000 
in the amount to be devoted and that that 
sum has been allowed by the other body. At 
this point in my remarks, I would like to 
express my appreciation to this subcommit- 
tee for the increase granted last year for this 
item. The impetus of that increase is no 
doubt responsible for the increase recom- 
mended by the administration for the next 
fiscal year. 

The interior forests of Alaska, which are 
under the jurisdiction of the BLM, cover 
not less than 100 million acres. This is an 
area larger than the State of Montana. It 
consists of white and black spruce, birch, 
aspen, cottonwood and tamarack. It is a 
resource of inestimable value. 

But as is the case with respect to all budget 
requests, the amount sought must be judged 
in relation to the need to be met. In that 
sense, the amount sought is totally inade- 
quate. 

I am informed that what should be appro- 
priate for fighting forest fires in Alaska is 
the sum of $1,250,000 instead of the $837,000 
requested for fiscal year 1961. Compare, 
Mr. Chairman, the additional sum of slightly 
over $413,000 needed next year for this pro- 
gram with the sum of $1,525,000 in American 
dollars spent abroad in fiscal year 1960 for 
such diverse projects as forest conservation 
in Laos, forestry demonstrations in Spain, 
forestry resources development in Peru, and 
50 on. 

What is lacking in forest firefighting needs 
in Alaska at the present time is strength in 
depth. 

It is as though, Mr. Chairman, a town 
established a fire department having only 
two trained firemen. And then the town sat 
back and waited until a fire broke out to 
train the other firemen. There just is not 
the time to train men for the job while the 
fires are burning. And in Alaska, there are 
many times when there are more forest fires 
burning than there are trained men to super- 
vise the fighting of them. In the long run, 
building up the strength in depth of the 
forest firefighters in Alaska will lead to the 
greatest economy since it will mean that the 
hiring of firefighters and the supervision of 
the purchase and use of equipment will be 
in the hands of trained supervisory person- 
nel. 

I urge therefore the appropriation of this 
additional sum for the forest firefighting 
activities of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in Alaska. 

Another matter I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Appropriations Committee 
is the amount of $300,000 authorized from 
funds previously appropriated for adminis- 
trative expenses incidental to the liquida- 
tion of the Alaska public works program. 

As I am sure you are aware, the funds for 
the Alaska public works program were ap- 
propriated, prior to the 1960 fiscal year appro- 
priation, for the construction of the proj- 
ects authorized by the original legislation, 
and for administrative expenses incidental 
thereto. Last year, the Appropriation Act 
for the Department of Interior carried an 
item substantially the same as that included 
in this bill, authorizing a sum, from the 
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amounts previously appropriated, for admin- 
istrative expenses in connection with liqui- 
dation of the program only, with no author- 
ization for construction expense. 

I have received statements from two 
communities in Alaska informing me that 
they are being required to pay, in addition 
to sums they had agreed to pay for the au- 
thorized projects, sums to cover contin- 
gencies which they had a right to believe 
were payable by the Department of the In- 
terior. The fact is that the Department has 
instituted a policy of withdrawing sums 
previously allocated for construction con- 
tingencies, and utilizing such funds for ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

To illustrate, in Juneau there is a public 
works project—the construction of a high 
school. According to the original agreement 
between the Alaska public works program 
and the city of Juneau, under which the 
city agreed to build the project, an amount 
of $25,375 was to be set aside for the pay- 
ment of contingency expenses. However, 
despite subsequent negotiations in which 
the establishment of this contingency fund 
was confirmed, the Interior Department in- 
formed the city last July that the contin- 
gency fund would not be available for pay- 
ment of the extra costs involved in con- 
struction but that, instead, the school dis- 
trict would be required to pay them. 

In a letter from the Department concern- 
ing this matter, in answer to my inquiry, the 
Department admitted that funds are being 
withdrawn for administrative expenses from 
amounts previously appropriated, and ac- 
‘tually allocated for construction. The re- 
sult is that the communities which had 
contracted to pay certain of the costs of con- 
struction of projects, and which have agreed 
to purchase the projects upon completion, 
im accordance with terms of the contracts 
they negotiated now find themselves re- 
‘quired by the Interior Department to pay 
substantial additional sums which were un- 
anticipated, and the payment of which they 
had not agreed to. 

In addition to the Juneau project I have 
mentioned I have had reports of a similar 
situation in Ketchikan. 

Actually, we do not know exactly the 
amounts of money which have been with- 
drawn in a similar fashion from other proj- 
ects. We are aware only of the situations in 
communities which have brought them to 
our attention. However, in view of the fact 
that 27 projects are still under construction, 
it seems quite likely that this same problem 
may arise in other cities, and that additional 
communities will suddenly find themselves 
confronted with the requirement for the 
payment of large additional sums for which 
they had not bargained, and which they 
should not be obliged to pay. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to this bill which would reduce 
the amount of money authorized for ad- 
ministrative expenses incident to liquida- 
tion by the amount of $50,000. This money, 
which has already been appropriated for 
construction purposes, would then be made 
available for the payment of contingent 
expenses which the Department has agreed 
to pay and would not be usable for payment 
of administrative costs. 

It seems to me that the item for admin- 
istrative expenses for this program—an item 
which has been notoriously high all during 
the program's history—can easily absorb this 
small decrease. I would call the subcom- 
mittee’s attention to the breakdown in ad- 
ministrative expenses and to the fact that 
‘this is a program in liquidation. 

I would ask you to note, Mr. Chairman, 
for example, that for an average number 
of 19 employees for the next fiscal year, the 
sum of $18,000 in travel funds is requested. 
There will be a total of five persons in grade 
GS-10 and above. The travel funds will 
total, therefore, $3,600 per permanent person 
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employed. This seems strangely high for a 
program in liquid "4 

I would ask you to note also, Mr. Chairman, 
the increases in administrative expenses re- 
quested. An increase of $2,400 for com- 
munications services—an increase of $2,800 
for rents and utility services—an increase 
of $1,900 for supplies and materials—and 
an increase of $500 for equipment. 

I would ask you to note also the increase 
from 0 to $15,000 in the sums requested for 
positions other than permanent and the in- 
crease of over $17,000—to $64,547—in the 
sum requested for “other personal services.” 

It is my hope that the committee will 
scrutinize this request most carefully and 
will make this appropriation effective in a 
manner which will enable the Department 
of the Interior to comply with the Fed- 
eral Government's contractual obligations, 
and will not permit retention of unneces- 
sary personnel. 

On another matter, Mr. Chairman, I note 
that the entire sum of $3,500,000 authorized 
for adult vocational training and relocation 
programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
been requested by the administration. I 
regret that more could not be appropriated, 
but I appreciate that this is the total author- 
ized. A bill increasing this authorization 
has passed the Senate and is now awaiting 
action in the other body. I trust that 
there will be speedy action on it there be- 
cause I think this is a vital program for 
the economic rehabilitation of the Ameri- 
can Indian. As soon as the increase in the 
authorization for this program is approved, 
it is my intention to seek a supplemental 
appropriation for this purpose. I hope the 
members of this subcommittee and of the 
full committee will look with favor on such 
a request when it is made. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I make 
one further comment in deference to the 
current budget balancing drive and in an- 
swer to the inevitable question of Where is 
the money coming from?” 

I believe that the additional funds I have 
requested for all these vital programs can 
come through sharp economies in personnel 
hiring, in cutting out unnecessary frills and 
expenses in departmental management. 

For example, the budget proposes that the 
Department be allowed to spend over $16 
million for travel in the next fiscal year. 
This is about the same amount as was esti- 
mated would be expended in the fiscal year 
1960, but an increase of about $600,000 from 
what was actually expended in fiscal year 
1959. 

Is all this travel absolutely necessary? 
Could the Department economize to the ex- 
tent, say, of 10 percent, thus saving over 
$1,600,000? 

Can the administration preach economy 
without making certain that every unneces- 
sary cent has been wrung out of the proposed 
budget? Cannot the administration prac- 
tice economy in a manner other than by 
cutting down on programs vital to the eco- 
nomic growth of our domestic economy? 

I would also ask the committee to con- 
sider carefully personnel increases requested 
to see whether further increases in personnel 
are absolutely justified. Of the 350 perma- 
nent positions allowed by the House, some— 
such as for increased education and care of 
Indian children, for timber sales, and for 
handling increased visitors to our national 
forests and parks—seem justified. But the 
place where I would respectfully suggest 
that the committee scrutinize carefully the 
need for additional positions is with respect 
to the top level management positions. Is 
the Department getting too topheavy—has 
it too many chiefs and not enough Indians? 
Are all the chiefs needed? For example the 
funds actually expended in fiscal year 1955 
by the Office of the Solicitor were $2,500,494. 
The budget request for fiscal year 1961 was 
$3,400,000—a_ requested increase of over 
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$800,000 above the funds ted for 
that same office since 1955 and a requested 
increase of over $300,000 since the last fiscal 
year. The House allowed an increase of 
$157,000 over last year but still an increase 
of over $700,000 or an Increase of almost 3314 
percent over 1955. Are all these increases 
nec 

Therefore, in answer to the questions of 
balancing the budget and where the money 
is coming from, may I suggest the adoption 
by the administration of a policy of econ- 
omy in nonessential items in the budget and 
a farsighted policy of sponsoring the in- 
clusion in appropriation acts of sums neces- 
sary for the eocnomic growth and develop- 
ment of the Nation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further morning business, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a por- 
tion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Re- 
organized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Long 
amendment to the Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have spoken on the Stella school district 
bill. I still regret that this inoffensive 
school district in Missouri was made the 
scapegoat, so to speak, the victim of this 
highly political maneuver, but today T 
shall address myself to a different aspect 
of this controversy. 

First, Mr. President, I should like to 
place in the Record at this point an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post. I 
would like to take this opportunity to do 
so because it is not often on matters in 
this area of public policy that I am able 
to agree with the point of view of the 
Washington Post. In this particular edi- 
torial of February 19 it says: 

If that body— 


The House of Representatives— 

can agree upon a sound and workable ver- 
sion of the referee bill, added to the Judi- 
ciary Committee’s provisions, it would be a 
grave blunder for the Senate to proceed 
with a different approach that might end in 
collision and consequent failure. Can’t the 
Senate find a way to get some appropria- 
tions and other bills off its chest while the 
House puts the finishing touches on its 
civil rights package? 


I, of course, do not wish to leave the 
impression that I approve of the House 
bill, but I do think that this emphasizes 
the lack of wisdom in our proceeding to 
the consideration of the Dirksen bill as 
offered as an amendment to the Stella 
bill. I think our efforts a week or 10 
days ago to delay, to put off and postpone 
action by the Senate on this bill were 
well advised and that it was an ill-con- 
sidered decision to proceed as we are 
doing to consider this concoction com- 
ing from the various sources and intro- 
duced by the junior Senator from 
Illinois, the minority leader. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield for a question? i 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Lousiana. Is the Sena- 
tor familiar with the two Supreme Court 
decisions which were handed down on 
yesterday? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the 
Senator had occasion to look over the 
decision that came from the district 
court of New Orleans? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I only read what 
was in the morning newspaper. I have 
not had an opportunity to read the deci- 
sion itself, but in reading in the press 
what the court did, my view was forti- 
fied that there is no need at all for any 
additional legislation in this field; if any- 
thing, there is need for less. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Did the Sen- 
ator know that the New Orleans decision, 
as decided by the district court there, 
undertook to show that where a sample 
of a number of persons challenged indi- 
cated that there had been discrimination 
in challenging colored voters without 
challenging an equal number of white 
voters, although those voters may very 
well have not been qualified under law, 
that they nevertheless had to be placed 
upon the rolls and permitted to vote? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not realize 
the court had gone that far. I do not 
undertake, I hope the Senator under- 
stands, to justify that legislation upon 
which the decision was based. I think 
even that legislation, in its interfering 
with the local administration of the elec- 
tions laws, is bad legislation. I meant 
only to emphasize that there is an ample 
body of law to protect voting rights. To 
inject the Federal Government into this 
area is a mistake. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Did the Sen- 
ator know that in that New Orleans de- 
cision the Federal judge undertook to 
instruct the registrar that he was to re- 
port in to the Federal judge about every 
10 days and tell him how many people 
had been challenged of the various races 
and, in effect, to go over with the Federal 
judge practically every activity in con- 
nection with the qualification of voters 
that he had exercised periodically? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am glad to have 
that information for the Recorp. It only 
emphasizes again the great danger of 
turning over to nonelected, appointed 
officials the complete supervision of elec- 
tions. This will clearly provide the be- 
ginning, if it succeeds and continues, for 
a degree of corruption and control of 
elections far beyond anything we have 
had since the days of the Reconstruction. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Did the Sen- 
ator know that the New Orleans decision 
practically had the effect of a Federal 
judge taking charge of the registration 
office and telling the registrar, Lou are 
my employee. You just run this office 
the way I tell you to run it from this day 
forward”? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In view of 
that decision, can the Senator think of 
any conceivable additional power that 
the Attorney General or the Federal 
courts need, if they have the power com- 
pletely to take over and take charge of 
the Federal registration office and run it 
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in their own way, even to the extent of 
voting people who are not even qualified 
to vote? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Exactly. The Sen- 
ator is quite right. There appears to be 
authority for even the most extreme de- 
grees of Federal interference. I do not 
know what more they can do if the dis- 
trict court is upheld. 

As I have said, I do not wish to leave 
any implication that I approve of it, but 
it certainly shows the lack of need for 
legislation such as is now being proposed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator know that the New Orleans de- 
cision involved a situation which devel- 
oped in the spring of 1959, the Federal 
district court having taken charge of 
the case and decided on January 10 of 
this year, and the Supreme Court having 
undertaken to afirm that district court 
decision within 6 weeks of the district 
court’s decision? Does the Senator 
know that is one of the strange situa- 
tions involved, wherein the Supreme 
Court attempted to take jurisdiction 
over the Federal court case even before 
the case had been printed and reported? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Supreme 
Court has great interest in it. That is in 
contrast to the Chessman case. It took 
12 years to get that case determined, but 
if the Supreme Court has something 
before it which has clear political impli- 
cations, it seems that it can act almost 
instantaneously. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator know that the district court had 
issued an order so that the circuit court 
of appeals could look into the decision 
and see whether it was correct; not- 
withstanding, the Supreme Court 
reached over and took the case away 
from the circuit court and decided it 
within a few days? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know of 
any precedent for that action. I cannot 
think of any offhand. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator knows, 
does he not, that the NAACP handled 
the case? Those representing the 
NAACP seem to have access to the Su- 
preme Court which no other lawyers 
have. Is that true? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It seems at times 
that they must have great influence on 
the Court, certainly. I am not sure 
whether in this instance it was because 
the NAACP handled the case or whether 
it was interest in the forthcoming elec- 
tions which determined the rapidity with 
which the Supreme Court considered 
this case. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The NAACP was in 
charge of the case, and its lawyers were 
the ones who instigated it. 

Is the Senator aware of the fact that 
in the district court there were no facts 
shown to indicate the extent to which 
the laws were violated in the case of 
1,300-some-odd Negro registrants? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I just said in 
answer to the question of the junior 
Senator from Louisiana, I have not read 
the decision itself, All I have read is 
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the report of it in the newspapers. I 
am not aware of the details which the 
Senator has mentioned. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that the Supreme 
Court did not have the facts, but simply 
granted writs and agreed with the deci- 
sion of the Federal district court, with- 
out having the facts before it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly accept 
the Senator’s statement. It does not 
surprise me very much the Supreme 
Court should have done that, in view of 
its previous pronouncements in cases of 
this kind, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks the editorial to 
which I referred. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE HOUSE TAKES THE BALL 


It is very significant that, only 3 days after 
Senator JoHNson opened the door to civil 
rights legislation in the Senate, the House 
Rules Committee has opened the door in 
the House. Under the rule that has been 
approved, the civil rights bill reported out 
by the Judiciary Committee last August will 
go to the floor on or after March 10, with 
ample time for debate and without restric- 
tion on amendments. Indeed, the masters 
of the rules have specifically cleared a path 
for an amendment adding the plan for vote- 
guarding referees to the committee’s bill. 
This seems to mean that a strong and posi- 
tive bill centered on voting rights will have 
a good chance to pass the House. 

Of course this sudden stroke of reasonable- 
ness does not mean that Chairman Howarp 
W. Sir and his southern colleagues have 
undergone a change of heart. Rather, it re- 
sults from the fact that the Democratic-Re- 
publican coalition that so often operates to 
bottle up constructive legislation is now 
working in the opposite direction. In yester- 
day’s 7-to-4 vote the Republican members 
were alined with the northern Democrats for 
opening the door instead of being lined up 
with the southern Democrats to keep it 
closed. 

Many factors have contributed to the Re- 
publican shift, including the administra- 
tion’s sponsorship of the referee plan, the 
near success of the civil rights discharge pe- 
tition, and the increasing public pressure 
with the approach of the general election. 
The important thing is that the leaders of 
the two parties at last seem to be working 
together toward a common aim and with a 
substantial measure of understanding as to 
what the new legislation shall consist of. 

With this favorable development on the 
House side, the approved strategy is to let the 
House amend and pass its Judiciary Commit- 
tee bill and then have the Senate approve it 
in order to avoid the hazards of a conference. 
This seems to us both prudent and practical, 
It should be contingent, however, upon the 
approval of a good bill by the House. If that 
body can agree upon a sound and workable 
version of the referee bill, added to the Judi- 
ciary Committee’s provisions, it would be 
a grave blunder for the Senate to proceed 
with a different approach that might end in 
collision and consequent failure. Can't the 
Senate find a way to get some appropriations 
and other bills off its chest while the House 
puts the finishing touches on its civil rights 
package? 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
realize that it has become extremely 
popular to use the South as a whip- 
ping boy. It is presumed that there is 
much political mileage in the procedure. 
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Members of the House and this body vie 
with each other as to who can get the 
credit. The bills aimed at the South 
would turn back the clock to that sad 
and unforgettable era of our history 
when the same arguments were made in 
this Chamber that are being made today. 
We cannot bring back the Reconstruc- 
tion period, but we can easily recreate 
the divisive forces which tore our Na- 
tion asunder during that era. This is 
being attempted today in this Congress. 
I cannot conceive any greater threat to 
the unity of this Nation than the pas- 
sage of the sectionally coercive measures 
now before us. 

Our Nation is at a stage in history 
where national unity is mandatory for 
our survival. We are faced with a 
threat to our existence. The Russians, 
I am sure, are taking great delight over 
the sectional struggle taking place in 
this country. Any force which tends to 
divide our people and deter us from at- 
tention to the common enemy sacrifices 
our national interests to the advantage 
of our adversaries. Political expediency 
has apparently become paramount to 
national survival. It is a sad and de- 
plorable spectacle for this body to be a 
party to such a scheme. There are 
grave issues confronting the Nation 
which demand the considered attention 
of the Congress. And yet these prob- 
lems remain untouched while the South 
is given its election year castigation. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, I had to can- 
cel for this morning, and for tomorrow 
morning, two important hearings, one 
of them involving the Brookings report 
on the organization of our Government, 
which has been under consideration and 
preparation for nearly a year. I am 
sure every other chairman has had to 
do the same thing. That fact merely 
indicates how the orderly processes of our 
Government are being sacrified on this 
political altar. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In connection with 
what the Senator is now saying, is he 
aware of the fact that yesterday, as 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, I had to cancel hear- 
ings which had been previously fixed in 
order to try to bring before the Congress 
a wheat bill? The Senator, of course, 
Iam sure, is aware of the fact that one 
of the most pressing problems before 
our country today is solution of the 
wheat surpluses. Something ought to be 
done about huge surpluses of wheat we 
now have. 

I was compelled, because of the pres- 
ent procedure, to cancel those important 
hearings. As the Senator has just said, 
I am sure that many other chairmen 
= committees are in the same situa- 

on, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I know that to be 
true. As I said, that has happened in 
my own committee. It is a great reflec- 
tions upon the wisdom of giving such 
priority to the pending legislation. 

Mr. President, the entire argument 
over this legislation is in reality a moot 
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question. No additional laws are needed 
to protect the voting or other civil rights 
of citizens of this country. There is a 
plethora of laws now on the statute books 
to insure that no person is deprived of 
his constitutional rights. I submit that 
further legislation in this area is un- 
necessary and would only be a slap at the 
South. The end result would be further 
turmoil and strife, where the real need 
is for tolerance and patience. This pres- 
ent effort is irrelevant to its avowed pur- 
pose. Its significance, if any, concerns 
the fortunes of the candidates, 

Let us examine some of the Federal 
statutes relating to civilrights. Statutes 
have existed since the Reconstruction 
days making it a Federal crime for two 
or more persons to conspire to deprive 
a citizen of any right secured to him 
by Federal law or the Constitution. This 
law very clearly makes it a crime to de- 
prive a citizen of his rights—including 
voting rights—guaranteed by the 15th 
amendment. I quote section 241 of title 
18 of the United States Code in its en- 
tirety for the information and enlighten- 
ment of the Senate: 

If two or more persons conspire to injure, 
oppress, threaten, or intimidate any citizen 
in the free exercise or enjoyment of any 
right or privilege secured to him by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, 
or because of his having so exercised the 
same; or 

If two or more persons go in disguise on 
the highway, or on the premises of another, 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or privilege 
so secured 

They shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or 
both. 


This criminal penalty has been in ex- 
istence for almost 90 years and could be 
effectively utilized in all conspiracy cases 
involving voting rights or other civil 
rights complaints. The institution of 
suits under this section, with its stiff 
penalties, would be a real deterrent to 
any who would engage in nefarious ac- 
tions of this sort. 

Now let us turn to a statute which 
provides criminal penalties for anyone 
acting under color of law who deprives 
a citizen of any of his constitutional or 
Federal statutory rights. This law pro- 
vides ample authority for protection of 
citizens from deprivation of federally 
secured rights due to actions by State 
officers. This statute is also directly 
traceable to the Reconstruction era. The 
code provision, section 242 of title 18, 
reads as follows: 

Whoever, under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation, or custom, willfully 
subjects any inhabitant of any State, Ter- 
ritory, or district to the deprivation of any 
rights, privileges, or immunities secured or 
protected by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, or to different punishments, 
pains, or penalties, on account of such in- 
habitant being an alien, or by reason of his 
color, or race, than are prescribed for the 
punishment of citizens, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 


What is to prevent the Attorney Gen- 
eral from enforcing this law vigorously 
and effectively in cases of civil rights 
complaints? 
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I will now turn to criminal sections 
specifically on the subject of voting 
rights. Section 594 of title 18 provides 
as follows: 

Whoever intimidates, threatens, coerces, or 
attempts to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, 
any other person for the purpose of inter- 
fering with the right of such other person to 
vote or to vote as he may choose, or of caus- 
ing such other person to vote for, or not to 
vote for, any candidate for the Office of 
President, Vice President, presidential elec- 
tor, Member of the Senate, or Member of 
the House of Representatives, Delegates, or 
Commissioners from the Territories and pos- 
sessions, at any election held solely or in 
part for the purpose of electing such candi- 
date, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 


The price for intimidation of voters is 
high. Is not this section ample author- 
ity, if properly used, to protect the right 
to vote in Federal elections for all citi- 
zens? Section 595 covers the interfer- 
ence with the election process by public 
Officials of both the Federal and the State 
Governments. Succeeding sections cover 
a wide range of possible abuses of the 
elective process. 

Not only are there ample criminal 
penalties for deprivation of voting rights 
but there are also broad statutory provi- 
sions for civil actions. Any person act- 
ing under color of law who deprives a 
person of his federally secured rights, 
including deprivation of voting rights 
based on his race or color, is subject to 
a civil action for redress. Section 1983 
of title 42 provides that— 

Every person who, under color of any 
statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or 
usage, of any State or Territory, subjects, or 
causes to be subjected, any citizen of the 
United States or other person within the 
jurisdiction thereof to the deprivation of 
any rights, privileges, or immunities secured 
by the Constitution and laws, shall be liable 
to the party injured in an action at law, suit 
in equity, or other proceeding for redress. 


This is an extremely broad remedy 
providing for both legal and equitable 
remedies. It extends to bringing suit for 
monetary damages, injunction proceed- 
ings for coercion of any type, or system- 
atized deprivation of voting and other 
rights. Anyone who feels they have 
been deprived by a State official of the 
right to vote, as guaranteed by the 15th 
amendment, has complete freedom to file 
suit in a Federal district court under this 
section. 

This is not the only civil remedy avail- 
able. Let us consider the language of 
subsection 3 of section 1985, title 42. 
This provision provides for recovery of 
damages from two or more persons who 
conspire to deprive another of his rights, 
including voting rights. Section 1986 of 
the same title provides for a civil suit 
against one having power to prevent a 
deprivation of rights and who fails to act. 

Mr. President, I emphasize that these 
statutes have been in effect since Recon- 
struction days. They are in effect now. 
I cannot conceive that this body of law 
is not sufficient to insure protection of 
the rights of all citizens. Severe crimi- 
nal penalties are imposed for depriva- 
tion of civil rights; damages are allowed 
the complainant; and traditional equi- 
table remedies are available in these 
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cases. The courts are open, and have 
been open for almost 100 years, to all 
citizens who have been denied the right 
to vote. What can be gained by heap- 
ing remedy on remedy? It would be 
well to hark back to the ancient equitable 
maxim that equitable relief will not be 
granted as long as there is an adequate 
remedy at law. In a similar manner we 
should not enact laws when the very 
purpose to be accomplished is adequately 
provided for in existing statutes. This 
is indeed an extraordinary way for a 
nation to build its body of law. 

In the preceding discussion I have 
mentioned only those statutory provi- 
sions which were in existence long be- 
fore the enactment of the unfortunate 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. It was my 
contention then, as it is now, that addi- 
tional legislation was not necessary to 
protect the constitutional rights of all 
our citizens. The unhappy events and 
the subsequent legal turmoil involving 
application of the provisions of that act 
have proven the folly of that legislation. 
It has served only to create further strife 
and turmoil in an area of human affairs 
which will never be susceptible to solu- 
tion by legislation or judicial flat. Re- 
gardless of the practical result of this 
act, there is now this additional remedy 
on the statute books for use in voting 
rights complaints. What did this bill 
do? I quote the pertinent provisions of 
the law now contained in section 1971 of 
title 42: 

(a) All citizens of the United States who 
are otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, territory, 
district, county, city, parish, township, school 
district, municipality, or other territorial 
subdivision, shall be entitled and allowed to 
vote at all such elections, without distinction 
of race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude; any constitution, law, custom, usage, 
or regulation of any State or territory, or by 
or under its authority, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

(b) No person, whether acting under color 
of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, 
threaten, coerce, or attempt to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce any other person for 
the purpose of interfering with the right 
of such other person to vote or to vote as he 
may choose, or of causing such other per- 
son to vote for, or not to vote for, any can- 
didate for the office of President, Vice Pres- 
ident, presidential elector, Member of the 
Senate, or Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Delegates or Commissioners from 
the territories or possessions, at any gen- 
eral, special, or primary election held solely 
or in part for the purpose of selecting or 
electing any such candidate. 

(e) Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any act or 
practice which would deprive any other per- 
son of any right or privilege secured by sub- 
section (a) or (b) of this section, the Attor- 
ney General may institute for the United 
States, or in the name of the United States, 
a civil action or other proper proceeding for 
preventive relief, including an application 
for a permanent or temporary injunction, 
restraining order, or other order. In any 
proceeding hereunder the United States shall 
be liable for costs the same as a private 
person. 


The authority conferred on the Attor- 
ney General is shocking, and it is not 
surprising that there are now two cases 
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pending before the Supreme Court at- 
tacking the constitutionality of the act. 
I may say that it is also not surprising 
that the Court upheld the constitution- 
ality of the act. It follows the pattern 
of other recent decisions. 

I need not dwell on the facts involved 
in these cases. I merely point out that, 
shaky and as obnoxious as the law may 
be, there is this additional device on the 
statute books for the enforcement of 
voting rights. 

If the charges being made by propo- 
nents of the pending legislation were true 
it would be logical to assume that thou- 
sands of complaints would have been 
filed with the Attorney General under 
this act. What has been the actual ex- 
perience? The Attorney General an- 
swered that question in his testimony be- 
fore the Senate Rules Committee. He 
said: 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
been surprised how few complaints we have 
had, and I would hope that if Congress does 
give support to these proposals, this one and 
the one about preserving election records, 
which is vitally important, that there will be 
greater effort on the part of the Negro to 
register and vote, because constitutional 
rights cannot be enforced unless the people 
attempt to exercise them. 


It is extremely significant that after 
all this hullabaloo, even the Attorney 
General, with his well-known prejudice 
in favor of the proposed legislation, was 
surprised that there had been so few 
complaints under the authority of the 
1957 act. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not also true that the cases which 
have been brought have been stirred up 
by outsiders? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is 
quite true. They were brought by the 
Attorney General under, I presume, the 
influence of the NAACP. The Attorney 
General has certainly appeared to be 
very sympathetic to complaints in this 
area, and has welcomed every possible 
opportunity to act, 

It seems very strange to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Attorney General has 
asked Congress for additional laws on 
voting rights when he personally admits 
that the Negroes do not care to pursue 
the remedies which are already in exist- 
ence. At least he was honest in admit- 
ting his surprise at the lack of complaints 
about infringement of voting rights in 
Southern States. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is the Senator aware of the fact that the 
attorney general of South Carolina ap- 
peared before the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights and testified that not 
a single complaint had been filed con- 
cerning voting registration in my State? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, I did not know 
that, but I am very glad to hear the 
Senator's statement. The situation is 
similar to that in my State. Ishall refer 
later to a letter which I received from 
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the Director of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. I am very much pleased to 
learn that the same condition exists in 
South Carolina, 

Unfortunately, such comments are 
not widely reported in the press and 
over the networks. It is one of the great 
tragedies of our country that the press 
is so prejudiced in this field that when 
the Attorney General, important as he 
is, makes a statement such as the one 
he made before the committee, there is 
practically no reference to it in the 
press. The press reports only the other 
aspect; namely, those instances where 
discrimination is alleged. But when the 
Attorney General expresses surprise 
that so few complaints have been made, 
it is necessary to search very carefully 
in the back pages of the newspapers 
to find any reference to this side of 
the problem. As a consequence, the 
public impression outside the South is 
that a pattern of wholesale deprivation 
of voting rights exists throughout the 
Southern States. In addition, the popu- 
lar impression is that there are no sub- 
stantial Federal protections for voting 
rights. 

If anyone will read or take the time 
to read the Recor, he will see that there 
are on the books laws to protect the 
right to vote. I hope the debate on these 
proposals will clarify the status of 
voting in the South. At least, it ought 
to be clarified so far as the Senate is 
concerned, even if the true conditions 
are not reported in the press. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I wonder if the Senator 
has had occasion to read the decision 
of the Supreme Court on yesterday. If 
so, what effect does it have upon the 
scope and effectiveness of the 1957 act? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have not had a 
chance to read anything about it other 
than what has appeared in the press. 
I read the newspaper accounts. I have 
not read the decision itself or the edito- 
rial comments upon it. But it is clear 
that the Supreme Court virtually upheld 
the act. So it seems to me that the de- 
cision clearly makes the present proposal 
with regard to voting rights a moot 
question. It strikes me that there is al- 
ready in existence all the law that could 
possibly be needed in this field, 

To pass another law and another law 
and another law not only does not pro- 
mote the objective of the sponsors; I 
think it is an actual deterrent to the ef- 
fective administration of justice. There 
have been many examples in our history 
of the passage of such laws which were 
not supported by large areas; for in- 
stance, the prohibition law. Does any- 
one believe that to have passed several 
more laws to regulate the use of liquor 
would have made prohibition a bit more 
effective? Of course not. Similarly, to 
pile more voting laws on top of those 
which exist will not cure the apathy of a 
voter who does not bother to qualify. 

The two cases which have just been 
decided have apparently upheld the ex- 
isting 1957 act. I cannot imagine why 
any reasonable person would not say 
that no further legislation is needed in 
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this field. There is already more than is 
needed, in my opinion. I hope that the 
debate on these proposals will clarify the 
true status of voting in the South. 

Mr. President, it is obvious that the 
existing Federal remedies are adequate 
to cover any conceivable situation in- 
volving deprivation of voting or other 
rights. These statutory remedies are 
available and the Federal courts are 
open to all. I have yet to hear a valid 
explanation as to why these laws could 
not be effectively used. The distin- 
guished legal scholars who signed the 
minority report to the House Judiciary 
Committee report on the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 expressed the situation very 
concisely when they said: 

It is perfectly clear that the civil-rights 
laws on the statute books now were suffi- 
cient over the years for a united people, and 
even carried us through two horrible world 
wars which our country engaged in. It is 
conceded by the most ardent advocates for 
civil-rights legislation that each year has 
brought about a better understanding and 
climate between the various races, and be- 
tween the people of different religions in our 
fair land. If that be true, and it is true, we 
cannot help but wonder why all of this agi- 
tation for further civil rights legislation. 


I also refer the Members of the Senate 
to the dissent by Governor Battle to last 
year’s report of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. I agree with the philosophy and 
logic of this distinguished lawyer's re- 
marks. I quote: 

I concur in the proposition that all prop- 
erly qualified American citizens should have 
the right to vote but I believe the present 
laws are sufficient to protect that right and 
I disagree with the proposal for the appoint- 
ment of a Federal registrar which would 
place in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment a vital part of the election process so 
jealously guarded and carefully reserved to 
the States by the Founding Fathers. 


I realize that the adequacy of exist- 
ing laws to protect voting rights is of 
little concern to the proponents of the 
legislation now before us. If they would 
take the trouble to read the hearings 
before the Judiciary Committee last year 
and the Rules Committee this year they 
would find statement after statement by 
outstanding legal authorities that no 
additional legislation is needed—or de- 
sirable—in this field. I can only con- 
clude that the proponents are so bent on 
enacting class legislation for supposed 
political advantage that they have no 
understanding of or interest in our ex- 
isting body of law. 

Mr. President, the people of my State 
believe in equal rights under law for all 
citizens. Our State constitution and 
statutes contain numerous provisions 
designed to guarantee and protect the 
rights of all citizens, be they white, 
black, or yellow. The sacredness with 
which the people of my State hold hu- 
man rights is obvious from these pro- 
visions in our constitution: 

All men are created equally free and inde- 
pendent, and have certain inherent and in- 
alienable rights, amongst which are those of 
enjoying and defending life and liberty; of 
acquiring, possessing, and protecting prop- 
erty and reputation, and of pursuing their 
own happiness. To secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, de- 


riving just powers from the consent of the 
governed, 
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The equality of all persons before the law is 

, and shall ever remain inviolate; 

nor shall any citizen ever be deprived of any 

right, privilege or immunity, nor exempted 

from any burden or duty, on account of race, 
color or previous condition. 


We respect the rights of the individ- 
ual and abhor class or other inflamma- 
tory legislation such as that now under 
discussion in this body. Section 18 of 
article IT of the Arkansas constitution 
specifically states that— 

The general assembly shall not grant to 
any citizen or class of citizens privileges or 
immunities which upon the same terms 
shall not equally belong to all citizens, 


We have fared well observing the 
basic philosophy expressed in that pro- 
vision, It would be well for this Con- 
gress to follow the same philosophy. 
There is little doubt that the proposals 
before us represent class legislation of 
the worst kind. You would make one 
race a special favorite of our laws. 
When the Attorney General is in effect 
made the legal guardian of the Negro 
race to enforce their voting rights what 
is this but the conferring of a special 
privilege on these citizens because of 
their race or color? The average Amer- 
ican in any section of the country would 
expect to hire his own counsel and pay 
costs of litigation to enforce his rights. 
The good citizens of Arkansas, in order 
to insure that their legislature would not 
pass legislation favoring one group, 
placed a specific prohibition in their con- 
stitution against such action. 

Mr. President, the charges which have 
been made in this body concerning dep- 
rivation of rights have not been, and 
cannot properly be, directed against my 
State. The right to vote in Arkansas, re- 
gardless of race, is protected by a wealth 
of constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions. The Negroes of my State vote 
freely and without coercion. They ap- 
preciate the right of franchise and 
exercise their right without fear of dis- 
crimination. The best proof of this fact 
is the following letter which I received 
from Mr. Gordon M. Tiffany, Staff Direc- 
tor of the Commission on Civil Rights, 
and which reads as follows: 

COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1960. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I am in receipt 
of your letter of February 12, 1960, inquiring 
whether we have voting complaints from 
Arkansas and whether any such complaints 


have been investigated by the Commission 
on Civil Rights, 

Please be advised that the Commission on 
Civil Rights has not received complaints 
from Arkansas which were considered to be 
within the purview of section 104(a)(1) of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957, Public Law 
85-315, 85th Congress, which sets out that: 

“The Commission shall investigate allega- 
tions in writing under oath or affirmation 
that certain citizens of the United States are 
being deprived of their right to vote and 
have that vote counted by reason of their 
color, race, religion, or national origin; which 
writing, under oath or affirmation, shall set 
forth the facts upon which such belief or 
beliefs are based.” 

However, the Commission has received 
affidavits from Arkansas alleging certain vio- 
lations of the Arkansas election laws. These 
affidavits did not set forth that the said 
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alleged violations of the election laws were 
based on color, race, religion, or national 
origin, and, consequently, the afflants were 
advised accordingly. 

Inasmuch as the complaints referred to 
herein did not come within the purview of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957, they were not 
investigated by this Commission. 

The Commission on Civil Rights is pleased 
to be of service to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON M. TIFFANY. 


Mr. President, after hearing the pro- 
ponents of the bill of 1957 describe the 
terrible conditions in the South, is it not 
surprising that the Commission has not 
a single complaint from my State? Not 
that I am surprised, for I know very well 
that the voting in Arkansas is not based 
upon discrimination. If there are any 
defects in the application of the election 
laws it is simply that which one finds in 
the application of any law in any civ- 
ilized community. We have adequate 
Federal and State statutes to protect 
voting rights and I am confident that 
they would be enforced fairly by the 
courts. 

I, of course, am not familiar with the 
situation in other States, but I can say 
that there is no racial discrimination in 
voting in Arkansas. This is clearly 
shown by the following statistics on sale 
of poll taxes: 

In 1958 there were 64,023 nonwhite 
purchasers of poll taxes in the State. Of 
course the great majority of these were 
Negroes. Over 28 percent of the non- 
white population over 21 has purchased 
a poll tax. The percentage of eligible 
nonwhites owning a poll tax receipt 
ranges as high as 63.6 percent in one 
county, and in several other counties it 
is over 50 percent. There is no obstacle 
to this percentage being higher. 

All that is required in Arkansas is the 
payment of the $1 poll tax, which can 
be paid or purchased from the county 
collector by any citizen, regardless of 
creed or color. 

I may say that the poll tax is a very 
orderly way to establish a registration 
system in the State. The $1 payment 
itself goes to the public schools, which 
are very much in need of funds, and 
certainly under present economic con- 
ditions this tax of $1 cannot be consid- 
ered a serious burden on the purchaser 
or any serious deterrent to one’s right to 
vote. In Arkansas, Negroes do take ad- 
vantage of the right to vote by paying 
the small poll tax and participating 
freely in the elections. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield for a question? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ar- 
kansas when the poll tax was first im- 
posed in his State. I think in most of 
the Southern States it was imposed dur- 
ing Reconstruction days. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe ours was 
e imposed around the turn of the cen- 
Ury. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Ours was imposed in 1868, during Re- 
construction days. But we removed it 
in 1948, and today there is no poll tax 
in South Carolina. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have no partic- 
ular feeling about the poll tax; if the 
people wish to repeal it, that will be 
quite all right with me. ‘That matter 
was referred to our people in 1958; and 
they voted overwhelmingly to retain 
it—largely on the ground that it was a 
reasonable and equitable way to raise 
funds for our educational system. It 
was also recognized that it provides an 
orderly method for registration of voters. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In Arkansas, when a person registers, 
how long is he qualified? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is handled on 
an annual basis, and there is no cumu- 
lative poll tax provision. I believe that 
in some States there is a cumulative pro- 
vision with regard to the poll tax, so that 
if a person did not pay the tax one year, 
the next year he had to pay for the 
previous year as well as the current year. 
But that is not the case in Arkansas. 

Of course, in other States it is neces- 
sary to go through the registration pro- 
cess in any case, if the States have or- 
derly systems. The registration is not 
combined with the payment of real 
estate taxes or personal property taxes. 
Registration entitles registrants to vote 
in elections held in the following year. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to ask another question, if 
there is no objection, and if it is under- 
stood that in yielding for that purpose, 
the right of the Senator from Arkansas 
to the floor will not be jeopardized. 

My question is as follows: Is it not 
true that there must be some form of 
registration in order to prevent all kinds 
of fraud in any part of the country— 
whether North, South, East, or West? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is quite true. 
J recall reading in the past stories about 
the padding of registration rolls in St. 
Louis. I mention St. Louis because it is 
the nearest large city to my hometown, 
and naturally my attention was called 
to it. From time to time the most out- 
rageous padding of the registration rolls 
has been uncovered in St. Louis—for in- 
stance, by the use of names of persons 
who have long been dead, whose names 
were taken from the tombstones in the 
cemetery. 

There is no guarantee that any par- 
ticular registration system will be en- 
tirely free of fraud; but, in my opinion, 
our poll tax system of registration re- 
sults in a more honest registration than 
that in many States where there is no 
poll tax. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think that is also true in South Carolina, 
It is true that when a person registers, 
he is qualified to vote for the next 10 
years, provided that he remains in the 
same voting precinct and county of the 
State. But it is easy for a person to 
leave his former residence and obtain a 
registration certificate in another coun- 
ty and precinct, but still keeps his old 
one, and then vote in both places—even 
under the South Carolina system—when 
we do not require the annual payment of 
the poll tax and do not require that the 
voter produce the poll-tax payment re- 
ceipt. We formerly required the pro- 
duction of the receipt for the payment of 
the poll tax. That was only a safeguard. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree that the 
long-term registration systems which 
permit the voters to vote without an- 
nual registration make fraud much 
easier than is the case under systems 
which require annual registration. I be- 
lieve the annual registration systems re- 
sult in much more honest elections. I 
think it was under the long-term regis- 
tration system that the frauds in St. 
Louis developed. The vote scandals were 
so notorious in Kansas City some time 
ago that it caused a national scandal. 
The scandals there were not due to impo- 
sition of a poll tax; those scandals de- 
veloped because the system used there 
contributed to the perversion and abuse 
of the right of franchise. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield further to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that in the debates on the 
floor of the Senate in 1893 and 1894, 
Senator Berry, of Arkansas, brought out 
the fact that under the law which had 
been put on the statute books in Recon- 
struction days—it was similar to the 
law that some persons are trying to have 
enacted at this time, but the law which 
had been put on the books in Recon- 
struction days was repealed in 1894— 
fraud and corruption throughout the 
Nation were encouraged? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is certainly 
true. Senator Berry was a great man. 
He came from my hometown; and I rep- 
resented in the House of Representatives 
the district from which Senator Berry 
came. He was considered a very schol- 
arly and fine man and an excellent 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I have had another ex- 
perience which fortifies my point about 
the relative honesty of the elections in 
Arkansas. In 1944, when I first ran for 
election to the Senate, the race was a 
very strenuous one. There were five can- 
didates in the race. My principal oppo- 
nent—who received the most votes, next 
to the number I received—was the Gov- 
ernor of the State. Governor Adkins 
had been an associate of the late Sena- 
tor Robinson, who used to be majority 
leader of this body. The Governor had 
in a sense inherited much of Senator 
Robinson’s political prestige. Another 
one of those in the race was a prominent 
citizen who was extremely wealthy; he 
was the president and principal stock- 
holder of the Lion Oil Co. which has 
extensive operations in the State. Sen- 
ator Hattie Caraway was also a candi- 
date. 

At any rate, there were allegations 
that irregularities had occurred in that 
race. The Senate Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections sent to Arkansas a 
subcommittee which consisted, as I re- 
call, of former Senator Ferguson, of 
Michigan, who in his day was a well- 
known investigator; his role in those 
days was somewhat comparable to the 
one played today by the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], The 
subcommittee had as its chairman the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land IMr. Green], The third member 
was Senator Radcliffe. 
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The subcommittee went to Arkansas, 
obtained all the disputed voting boxes— 
after a thorough examination, it could 
not find that any fraud whatever had 
been committed. The subcommittee was 
a bipartisan one, and had no reason not 
to go into the matter in the most impar- 
tial way. 3 

The final finding of the subcommittee 
was that if there were irregularities they 
were of a minor nature and did not af- 
fect the outcome. For instance, a box 
which contained some of the votes might 
not have had on it the prescribed lock. 
In some cases the votes in some boxes 
were recounted. But the subcommittee 
could not find that fraud had occurred 
in the election. 

More recently an investigation was 
made of another election in my State, 
and a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives made a similar finding; 
namely, that in that election there had 
pean no substantial, material irregulari- 

les. 

So I submit that over the years the 
method of registration and the election 
laws in Arkansas have proved to be just 
as effective as any other system which 
has been developed in this country. 

As I said a moment ago, Mr. President, 
in Arkansas the Negroes take advantage 
of their right to vote by the thousands, 
It is only individual unconcern or apathy 
that keeps the number from being 
greater; it is not caused by any discrim- 
ination or interference on the part of 
the officials or citizens in Arkansas. 

Additional Federal laws will not 
change the attitude of those who do not 
now care to exercise their right of fran- 
chise, 

I cannot see how additional laws will 
inspire in those who do not vote now any 
greater desire to vote. I think that ina 
sense even existing laws are irrelevant 
to the question of influencing more citi- 
zens to vote. Perhaps the case might 
be made that it would be better if more 
people voted. I have never heard any 
sound arguments on that point. It has 
never been proven that there is any par- 
ticular merit in more people voting— 
maybe there is—but in any case these 
proposals are irrelevant to that objective, 

Actually, the percentage of people who 
vote in the national elections in 
States, which are not subject to the ac- 
cusations made against Southern States 
is not very high. As I recall, in the 1956 
national election only about 60 percent 
of the population eligible to vote actu- 
ally voted. In other words, 40 percent 
just do not care to vote, and that is the 
real tragedy. It is not because there is 
any obstacle to their voting. 

I want to digress for a moment at this 
point to mention an interesting state- 
ment from the report of the Civil Rights 
Commission. On page 52 the question is 
raised as to why so few Negroes are reg- 
istered in some areas of the South. The 
question is then answered in this man- 
ner, and I quote: 

Apathy is part of the answer. In Atlanta, 
from all accounts, Negroes can register freely 
and 29 percent have done so, but 44 percent 
of the whites have registered. Similarly, in 
New Orleans Parish, some 28 percent of the 
Negroes are registered, compared with 60 
percent of the whites. It may be that a 
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lesser proportion of Negroes than of whites 
are registered in Northern and Western 
States. Gallup polls indicate that outside the 
South the voting turnout of Negroes is less 
than that of whites; according to the Gallup 
surveys an average of 53 percent of Negroes 
voted in the four national elections from 
1948 to 1954, compared with a white average 
of 61 percent. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator made 
a very fine statement. Does the Senator 
know that the records show that of the 
Negro Members of the House today are 
elected with the smallest voter turnout 
of any congressional districts in their 
State? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not realize 
that. Does the Senator mean, for 
example, Congressman POWELL in New 
York? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I mean not only 
Congressman POWELL, but all of them, 
and before this debate is over I am go- 
ing to put those figures in the RECORD. 
It is apathy. That is what it is, apathy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, this report 
from the Civil Rights Commission states 
that there is apathy on the part of Negro 
voters, so, in this instance, the Senator 
from Mississippi and the Civil Rights 
Commission are in complete agreement. 
It is merely apathy which keeps more 
Negroes from voting in the South and, 
indeed, throughout the Nation. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Well, now, the 
Senator better take that statement out. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I said in this in- 
stance; in this instance. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Well, I disagree 
with anything that they have recom- 
mended. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is an obser- 
vation they made. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I know, but I also 
disagree with everything that they have 
done. I think that it is a Government 
board that has played politics with the 
welfare of this country and has tried 
to cater to the pressure groups in the 
North to hurt the southern people, and 
that is true of several southern members 
of that board. Now, I am not talking 
about Governor Battle of Virginia. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, I appreciate 
what the Senator says about those dis- 
tricts, What I thought was remarkable 
was that even this kind of body would 
be willing to recognize that apathy is 
part of the answer, rather than the sup- 
posed obstructions put in the way of vot- 
ing by local people. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the Senator will 
emphasize even this body,“ I will agree 
with him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. I 
just read a letter from the Director of the 
Commission a moment ago. I had in- 
quired whether there had been any com- 
plaints from my State after all this hul- 
labaloo, and there had not been one sin- 
gle complaint which would enable them 
to investigate any incident of interfer- 
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ence in voting from my State. I just re- 
ceived it a couple of weeks ago. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What did they 
find? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They found noth- 
ing. There had been no complaint which 
qualifies as a genuine complaint. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Take my State, the 
State of Mississippi. That is pointed to 
by people on this floor who fish in trou- 
bled waters, who for political reasons will 
attempt to pit race against race for their 
political advantage. They have not 
found an answer to it in my State. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, I am very 
pleased to hear that. The Senator from 
South Carolina has just stated a moment 
ago that that was true in South Carolina. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There was a suit 
brought in my State. It was decided 
against the plaintiffs, and the NAACP 
did not even appeal, and you know that 
they have a stacked court in their favor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, I am very 
pleased to hear that. According to the 
letter which I just put in the Recorp, no 
one has made a case that would even 
warrant the Civil Rights Commission to 
investigate it and consider it in my State. 
So I think that all of that only fortifies 
this statement, the explanation of the 
fact that the percentages in many cases, 
both North and South, of Negroes who 
vote is not as high as the whites. It is 
simply apathy. They do not want to 
vote. They cannot be bothered with it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I asked the Senator 
if he would take the purely Negro dis- 
tricts and compare them, and it proves 
the accuracy of the Senator’s question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, I had not in- 
vestigated those figures, but I am very 
glad to have that addition to my obser- 
vation. It fortifies the statement I have 
made regarding apathy by the voter. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Would the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor think that the U.S. Senate should 
better devote its time to the rape, the 
murder, the mugging, the crimes on the 
streets of northern cities, rather than 
point their finger at the South, which is 
the most peaceful section of the United 
States? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, I could not 
agree with the Senator more. I have on 
various occasions made reference to the 
deplorable conditions that have devel- 
oped in the great cities such as New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. Of course, 
when we discuss problems of that nature 
we are told that is a local matter. There 
is not any question that the rate of 
crime, particularly crimes of violence, is 
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far greater in the great northern metro- 
politan centers than in any Southern 
State. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Well, is that not 
where the problem is? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no doubt 
they in these cities do have serious 
problems. I would only say that I would 
hesitate for this body to undertake to 
solve them, because I think that is the 
responsibility of local communities just 
as I think these questions are our re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let us take the State 
of Illinois. There was a former gang- 
ster named Roger Touhy, who was shot 
down and murdered. He had a body- 
guard, a retired police lieutenant, a 
former police lieutenant, who was shot. 
As I remember the newspapers, they 
quoted the lieutenant, before he was re- 
moved to the hospital, as saying, “We 
have a supersecret government in 
Illinois,” meaning the syndicate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Les, I remember 
reading it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Do we have that in 
the South? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not to my knowl- 
edge. There is certainly nothing like it 
in my State. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not a fact that 
in the South we have peaceful, harmoni- 
ous race relations? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Generally speak- 
ing, that is true, except where they are 
stirred up. I think that statement is 
generally true. It was true, certainly. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And do we have the 
problem where women have to carry 
sirens or police whistles when they go on 
the streets at night, as they do in this 
city and other northern cities? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To me, one of the 
most distressing aspects of this whole 
matter is the occurrence of so-called 
muggings and violence. The Senator 
may remember that the wife of the pub- 
lisher of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
was walking in one of the best sections 
of the city and was attacked. This in- 
cident took place near the Sheraton 
Park Hotel—not in the slums. It is get- 
ting so that one does not feel safe to 
walk on any street in Washington. We 
also read daily about the very shameful 
attacks on persons as they walk on the 
streets in other northern metropolitan 
areas. 

Mr.EASTLAND. Does not the Senator 
know that law enforcement is breaking 
down because of racial integration, 
while in the South we have peace, har- 
mony, and good will, except when agi- 
tators from the North come into the 
South? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I would say gen- 
erally speaking that is true with regard 
to our relations. I will go further and 
say that was true until recent efforts 
to have forced integration. For a long, 
long period there had been very har- 
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monious relations between the races in 
my State. There had been no trouble of 
any kind, even of a minor local nature, 
until efforts were made to bring about 
integration by force even to the extent 
of using Federal troops with fixed bayo- 
nets. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator knows, does he not, that if it 
had not been for the undercover activ- 
ities of the Communist Party and north- 
ern agitators, there never would have 
been discord in the State of the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that condi- 
tion grew out of the Supreme Court’s 
decision. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes, but it took 
agitators from the Communist Party. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I had not had 
positive information to that effect. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
know that the senior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is chairman of the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ido know that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Would the distin- 
guished Senator know that there was a 
picture made of a little Negro girl who 
walked out and was turned back by a 
mob and was grabbed by a white wo- 
man? Does the distinguished Senator 
remember that picture? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. At the moment I 
do not recall the picture to which you 
refer. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is true. Now, 
the question is, Does the distinguished 
Senator know that was a Communist 
propaganda picture, to be shown all 
around the world and used against the 
United States? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think this whole 
succession of very terrible, distressing in- 
cidents which have been brought on by 
the effort on the part of northerners to 
impose certain conditions on the South 
could well be taken advantage of by the 
Communists. I cannot think of anything 
that could please them more. Whether 
or not they are smart enough to have in- 
spired it or guided it, I do not know. I 
am positive they would take advantage 
of every one of these incidents to try to 
demonstrate to the world the weakness 
and deterioration of the democratic sys- 
tem in this country. I do not think there 
is any doubt about it. That fact is self- 
evident, it seems to me. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the distin- 
guished Senator know that there is a 
university in the city of Washington 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to make a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is a univer- 
sity in the city of Washington that has 
night schools which have many female 
students. I cannot call out the name of 
this person, because she might be pun- 
ished, I should like to ask the Senator 
if he knows this as a fact. Iam going to 
read a letter from one of the great 
schools in the city of Washington, and 
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ask the Senator if it is not the duty of 
Congress to legislate in this field first: 
DEAR SENATOR EASTLAND: In reply to your 
8 conditions have become so bad in 
m that I have found it necessary 
tee the past 2 years— 


This is a director, a dean 
to urge that girls and young matrons at- 
tending our evening classes carry with them 
at all times— 


The words “at all times” are under- 
scored— 
either a referee’s whistle, which sounds very 
much like a police whistle, or one of the 
palm-sized alarms— 


That is a siren— 
which they can use in case they are molested. 
There have been so many yokings and other 
offensive things happening to women on the 
streets of Washington at night that this is 
about the only protection a woman can have 
when she is alone. 

At the start of each class I urge each stu- 
dent to do the following: (1) To avoid go- 
ing out at night, but if alone to cross the 
street if anyone appears to be following her. 
(2) To keep the doors of her car locked while 
driving. (3) To hold in her hand ready for 
use, not in her handbag— 


Underscored— 

a referee’s whistle or an alarm whenever she 
must wait for a bus, trolley, or taxicab or 
when walking on a dark street. If every 
woman would carry one of these devices and 
use it when the occasion demands the sounds 
would serve as a warning of her plight and 
bring others to her assistance. 


My question is, does the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas realize those 
conditions exist in Washington? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly do. 
One has only to read the newspapers to 
realize they do, not only in the city of 
Washington, but in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and in nearly all of 
the other large cities. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the distin- 
guished Senator yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the distin- 
guished Senator think that the U.S. 
Congress would better spend its time 
correcting these conditions which exist 
in Washington, New York, Newark, 
Philadelphia, and other cities, rather 
than point the finger of scorn, for politi- 
cal motives, at the people of the South, 
who are peaceful and who live under 
ideal conditions? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor is correct. I think we could spend 
our time much more profitably for the 
welfare of this city and the country if 
we did that. There are many other 
things I could think of which would be 
more profitable to the welfare of this 
country and promote the public interest 
than to engage in a biennial contest over 
these strictly political measures. 

Mr, EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for another question? 

ý Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the distin- 
guished Senator not realize history has 
proven that when the races live sepa- 
rately, they can develop their own abili- 
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ties, and that we shall have a higher 
economy, & higher standard of living, 
and a higher civilization by so doing 
than if we adopt the doctrine of racial 
integration, which has destroyed the city 
of New York? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It certainly has 
created problems for which no one seems 
to be able to find the answers. There 
is no doubt about that. I think the 
Negro himself realizes it, in most places. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Did the Senator have occasion to read 
in the New York World Telegram that 
three women, including a girl of 13 years 
of age, were victims in three rape at- 
tacks? That news was contained in one 
article. Did the Senator have occasion 
to read that article? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe I did. 
That was last year, as I recall. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Did the Senator have occasion to read 
that on February 25 of this year the 60- 
year-old wife of a Presbyterian minister 
was raped at 80th Avenue and 50th 
Street, in a subway station in New York? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I remember these 
items. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I hold in my hand reports of many other 
similar instances, but I thought I would 
call these to your attention. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Practically every 
day there are accounts of that nature, 
especially coming out of New York. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Is it not true that a colored man insti- 
gated and is tied in with each of these 
cases? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In those cases, 
yes. However, the breakdown of law 
enforcement spreads over to a great 
number of others who are not members 
of that race. When the enforcement of 
the law breaks down, it spreads through- 
out the community. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
realize that papers in the District of 
Columbia attempt to hide the real condi- 
tions here, the conditions here being the 
primary responsibility of the Congress? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would say that 
they do not hide them all because I read 
about a lot of them. They may well hide 
some. I have no doubt that they are 
inclined to minimize the problems, but 
every day we read of such things as the 
Senator mentioned. 

Mr. EASTLAND. When they mini- 
mize a problem, do they not hide the 
impact of the whole question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To that extent, 
yes. 

Mr. President, the Gallup polls indicate 
that outside the South the voting turn- 
out of Negroes is less than that of whites. 
According to the Gallup surveys, an aver- 
age of 53 percent of the Negroes voted in 
the four national elections from 1948 to 
1954, compared with the white average 
of 61 percent. This is, again, confirming 
the assumption which I think is correct, 
that it is apathy and indifference, rather 
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than physical interference or illegal in- 
terference with their right to vote, which 
accounts for this percentage difference. 

This frank admission deserves more 
attention than the mere mention given 
it in the Commission’s report. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Looking at this purely from a psycho- 
logical standpoint, is it not true that any 
group of people have a tendency to not 
join in immediately? When our good 
ladies were given a right to vote in Amer- 
ica, is it not true that for many years 
very few of them voted? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that we find that while the 
colored race has, in recent years, been 
given the right to vote, we find a little 
apathy among them in that regard? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is quite true. 
It has not been so recently that they 
have been given the right to vote, but it 
is relatively recent that education and 
improved economic conditions have 
brought to them, and have fostered with- 
in them, a desire to vote. They had the 
right to vote long before they sought to 
exercise it. 

I will cite some statistics in a short 
while showing the rather rapid increase, 
percentagewise, in recent years, in the 
number of Negroes voting in my State. 
The Senator is quite right in his assump- 
tion that as any group first acquires the 
right to vote, they are not familiar with 
it, they are timid, perhaps, apathetic, 
and then they gradually take more and 
more of an interest in exercising their 
rights. 

It is surprising to me that after 175 
years, the total vote in this country is 
still about 50 percent of eligible voters. 
That is for allraces. However, we must 
remember that Hitler got out 99-percent 
of the vote. They all voted Ja.“ 

I presume that some people can 
envision Federal registrars, friendly to 
those in power, who might think that 
one of these days they too will get 99 per- 
cent of the vote. 

At least Hitler was able to do it, and 
I think in Russia they insist on all the 
people voting. I do not know that there 
is any particular virtue in that. There 
should be some concern about whether 
or not our citizens vote wisely and with 
some understanding of their responsibili- 
ties as voters. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

* Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Is 
it not true that when there were regis- 
trars and a law somewhat similar to the 
one there is an attempt to pass at the 
present time, they were used to intimi- 
date the voters to vote as a bloc? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Exactly. And I 
have no doubt that if the pending pro- 
posal shall be enacted, in a crucial elec- 
tion in the years to come, in New York, 
where there is a fairly even division of 
the parties, a couple of hundred thou- 
sand of our less well informed citizens 
might be corraled by a Federal referee, 
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in order to win an election. Such things 
have been done before. In the old days 
when the immigrants arrived fresh from 
abroad, they were qualified by the politi- 
cal bosses and voted wholesale. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Has the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas read, as 
the Senator from Mississippi has, that 
schools in the Soviet Union are conducted 
along racial lines? It is said that in 
reality they have segregated school 
facilities in the Soviet Union because 
they realize that children can be better 
educated among their own people and 
in their own environment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have read state- 
ments to that effect, that there is con- 
siderable division along the racial and 
linguistic lines. I happened to read the 
other day an article which stated that 
the Soviet authorities announced they 
are going to build a new, special uni- 
versity for aliens. They anticipate 
building one that will accommodate 5,000 
people from abroad. This account stated 
that the aliens attending the University 
of Moscow are afraid that this means 
they will be taken out of the University 
of Moscow and put into this special 
university. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for a further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does that not mean 
that they are going to segregate the 
foreign students, which is not even 
advocated in the Southern States? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That was the 
implication of this story. I read it just 
within the last week. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But is it not true 
that that results in the segregation of 
foreign students? They are even going 
further than the South does. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; if that comes 
about, as announced, they certainly 
would be. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Would the Senator 
yield for another question? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT, I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it the opinion of 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
that southern culture, southern tradi- 
tions and southern people, and condi- 
tions in the South, are far superior to 
those in the integrated areas of the 
country? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, I certainly 
prefer our section of the country, and I 
would agree to what the Senator said 
with regard to our peaceful, stable 
society. That is quite true. It is cer- 
tainly true of my State. I do not wish 
to be too critical of places like New York, 
but as far as my own tastes are con- 
cerned, I cannot imagine living in the 
middle of that metropolis, being fearful 
of my life every time I stepped out to 
take a walk in the evening. I could not 
tolerate that kind of environment. It 
has always been a mystery to me, why 
so many people want to live crowded 
into the slums that exist on that little 
island. It is quite beyond my compre- 
hension, 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not propos- 
ing, however, that we in Congress under- 
take to tell them how to live there. I 
think that is a responsibility of the 
people of New York. 

What I ask of them is to have the 
same respect for our rights to maintain 
what we believe to be a civilized way 
of life, free from the violence and fear 
which the citizens of a place like New 
York City experience. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

4 Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
not realize that certain segments of the 
population in New York are attempting 
to force their culture and their condi- 
tions on the South, and that in those 
areas a white woman is not safe on the 
streets of their cities or in their schools 
or within the walls of an apartment 
house? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know that 
I would confine it to white women. Ido 
not know that anybody is safe in that 
city. I would not want to walk down 
most of the streets on the West Side or 
East Side, except in broad daylight. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
realize that they are trying to impose, 
by the force of Federal power, those 
identical conditions on southern people? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Some of those who 
are promoting this legislation have that 
in mind, A large part of the others are 
interested in winning the next election. 
That is why this legislation is proposed. 
Some of the supporters of these propos- 
als are primarily interested in enlisting 
support of and trying to get credit for 
the passage of it, and are looking to the 
balance of power in some key States. 
That is why, in my opinion, the legisla- 
tion is pending. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What is the result? 
Regardless of the motives, what is the 
result? Does the Senator know that it 
would cause trouble in the Southern 
States, trouble which we do not now 
have, but which does exist in the State 
of New York? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I know it already 
exists in the South; I do not have to 
suppose it. It exists primarily because 
latent passions and emotions were 
aroused by the 1954 Supreme Court de- 
cision. There have been incidents of vio- 
lence in the South since then which we 
did not have before the decision, 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is that not one of 
the reasons why we oppose the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the main 
reason. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not true that 
the other reason is that it is beyond the 
Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would agree with 
that statement. I believe it is in direct 
violation of the letter as well as the spirit 
of the Constitution to try to take away 
from local control the supervision of 
elections. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield, 
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Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that the main purpose of the 
bill is not simply to provide the right 
to vote? Are there not many other 
provisions in the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would agree 
with the Senator. I would agree also 
with what the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr, Russet.) said yesterday about the 
bill, namely, that actually what is being 
done is to incorporate a great many pro- 
visions in the bill but to publicize it 
merely as a right-to-vote bill, 

In my State, the Negroes vote. The 
evidence, as I have already demon- 
strated, shows that there is no obstruc- 
tion of the right of Negroes to vote in 
Arkansas. The right to vote exists in 
my State equally for all races. Suffl- 
cient laws already are on the statute 
books, both Federal and State, which 
guarantee and protect the right to vote. 
The right-to-vote provision is merely 
the facade behind which it is sought to 
enact a number of other obnoxious 
provisions. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not true that 
the claim that this is merely a right- 
to-vote bill is a fraudulent claim? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT, I agree with that 
statement. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not an un- 
truthful claim? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Yes. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has 
demonstrated by his analysis of the var- 
ious sections of the Dirksen substitute 
that it is by no means a right-to-vote 
bill. That is the least important aspect 
of the proposal. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that the bill contains an 


FEPC feature? 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, there is a lit- 
tle of everything in the bill. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator not believe that even 
the executive leaders in the North would 
be against that feature if only they knew 
it was in the bill? I recently spoke be- 
fore the Executive Club in Chicago. 
There was an attendance of about a 
thousand persons at the luncheon. I 
have not found a group who was more 
opposed to that particular feature of 
the bill than was that group to whom 
I spoke. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina took the trou- 
ble to go out and inform the people of 
Chicago what the bill provides, because 
otherwise they have no way of finding 
out, even from reading of the press. 
About the only way they will find out 
what the bill provides is by our going 
out and telling them. Most of what 
appears on this subject in the press is 
a figment of the imagination of the writ- 
ers. 

Mr. President, this frank admission 
deserves more attention than the mere 
mention given it in the Commission’s 
report. The words “apathy is part of 
the answer” have a far-reaching signifi- 
cance. Will the proposals now before 
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us stir the apathetic Negro citizen from 
his lethargy and induce him to rush to 
the registrar and the polls to exercise 
his right of franchise? Assuming that 
the passage of these proposals will stir 
our Negro citizens to a greater civic re- 
sponsibility, would this not discriminate 
against apathetic white nonvoters? 
What can we do to insure that these citi- 
zens receive similar encouragement from 
the Federal Government to exercise their 
rights? 

I have proposed these questions, Mr. 
President, to point out the absurdity of 
trying to make good citizens by legis- 
lative action. Apathy cannot be cured 
by this means. I submit that this is our 
real problem in voting in this country, 
and we could not solve it by passing every 
one of the half a hundred so-called civil 
rights bills introduced in the Senate. 

Mr. President, the voting requirements 
in Arkansas are very simple and are set 
forth in our State constitution. Article 
III, section 1 sets forth the basic re- 
quirements: 

Every citizen of the United States of the 
age of 21, who has resided in the State 12 
months, in the county 6 months, and in the 
precinct, town or ward 1 month, next pre- 
ceding any election at which they may pro- 
pose to vote, except such persons as may have 
committed some felony been deprived of the 
right to vote by law passed by the general 
assembly and who shall exhibit a poll tax 
receipt or other evidence that they have paid 
their poll tax at the time of collecting taxes 
next preceding such election, shall be allowed 
to vote at any election in the State of Ar- 
kansas: Provided, That persons who make 
satisfactory proof they have attained the age 
of 21 years since the time of assessing taxes 
next preceding said election and possess the 
other necessary qualifications, shall be per- 
mitted to vote— 


In other words, that is the provision 
which relates to the “baby” voters, who 
have just become 21 years of age— 
and provided further, That the said tax re- 
ceipt shall be so marked by dated stamp or 
written endorsement by judges of election to 
whom it may be first presented as to prevent 
the holder thereof from voting more than 
once at any election. It is declared to be 
the purpose of this amendment to deny the 
right of suffrage to aliens and it is declared 
to be the purpose of this amendment to con- 
fer suffrage equally upon both men and 
women, without regard to sex. Provided, 
that women shall not be compelled to serve 
on juries. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I notice, from the Senator’s reading of 
the Constitution of Arkansas, that it is 
necessary to pay the poll tax only pre- 
ceding an election. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
a not necessary to pay a cumulative 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. The tax is noncumula- 
tive. Actually, the tax is such a small 
fee that it could be called a registration 
fee. I suppose nobody would pay atten- 
tion to it. But because it is called a 
poll tax, there is a mythological objec- 
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tion to it or prejudice against it. It 
is of no significance so far as depriving 
people of the right to vote is concerned. 
It helps to insure an honest voting reg- 
istration system. I think it has resulted 
in a reasonably honest election system 
in my State. This provision applies to 
all persons regardless of race. The poll 
tax mentioned is $1 a year, and can 
be purchased by anyone, without regard 
to color, from the county collector. 

I might point out also that the poll 
tax is not cumulative and that it is re- 
quired only that the tax for the current 
year be paid in order to enable one te 
vote. Any citizen of the State serving 
in the Armed Forces, who is otherwise 
qualified to vote, is exempt from pay- 
ment of the poll tax. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
‘i Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield qq a ques- 

on. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that the poll tax was not 
put on the statute books to prevent a 
member of any race from voting? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is quite 
correct. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that the poll tax was used 
in the Thirteen Original States, even 
prior to their becoming States of the 
Union? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A tax of that na- 
ture was in effect in most of the States, 
as I recall. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I would like to call this to the attention 
of the Senator from Arkansas: In South 
Carolina we had a tax not only on the 
men, but also on the unmarried women, 
prior to the time when it became a 
State—showing that we did have poll 
taxes that were put on our people back 
even in those days. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is quite cor- 
rect. Incidentally, I also recall that 
many of the Original States had voting 
qualifications determined by the posses- 
sion of property. The citizens had to 
be responsible businessmen and property 
owners before they had a right to vote. 
In the early days of our country the 
franchise was quite limited. It is only 
in recent years that the idea that there 
is something sacred and holy in uni- 
versal suffrage has gained ground. I do 
not know what proof there is that the 
greater the vote the better the result. 
It seems to me that the results depend 
more on the quality than on the quan- 
tity of the electorate. 

I have been very much interested in 
observing how the attempts of some of 
the newly independent countries of the 
world in putting into effect a system of 
universal suffrage—democracy on the 
American model—have met with failure; 
how they have had to revert to a less 
democratic system, in the sense of a 
more restricted franchise. One in- 
stance that comes to mind is the recent 
experience in Pakistan. I think that 
country has tried, in a very conscien- 
tious way, to establish a system based 
upon universal suffrage, but it did not 
work. 

However, that is neither here nor 
there. The poll tax has not restricted 
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the voting in any appreciable way, to 
my knowledge, and I know that in my 
own State, even in the early days, it did 
not have that effect. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not also true that our Founding 
Fathers, in drawing up our Constitution, 
tried to make certain that the safe- 
guards there set up would prevent the 
building up of too strong a central gov- 
ernment? 

Yes; that is cor- 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
And is it not true that they gave to the 
States certain rights and incorporated 
them into the Constitution? Further, 
is it nôt true that one reason for the 
fighting which we are waging today on 
this floor is that we are trying to reserve 
to the States some of the rights which 
we believe were given to the States in 
order to make this a stronger Nation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite right. There are, particularly, 
specific safeguards in the Constitution 
in regard to qualifications of voters. 
The Founding Fathers had that idea 
especially in mind, as well as many 
other rights, when they said that all 
rights not specifically mentioned in the 
Constitution as being delegated to the 
Federal Government were reserved to 
the States. So that they had in mind 
both the general reservation of rights 
to the States as well as specific provi- 
sions regarding voting. They recognized 
the importance of local control over 
voting, as tending to insure greater re- 
sponsibility and less likelihood of fraud 
and domination. 

The best example of complete domina- 
tion of voting, I think, would be Nazi 
Germany, or, if we could call it voting, 
in Russia. Germany is a good example, 
where, through direction from the Cen- 
tral Government, it was possible to get 
a 98-percent or 99-percent vote, and, 
furthermore, to make certain that all 
voters voted the same way. 

That may be very fine for those in 
power, and I can see it has great appeal 
to those who would appoint the regis- 
trars, for example. There is no doubt 
about that. The Founding Fathers, in 
anticipation of that human weakness, 
tried to erect protections against it. 
One of the principal motives which 
guided the Founding Fathers in the con- 
struction of the Constitution was that of 
the protection of individuals and the 
local communities from oppression by 
the Central Government. That is, I 
would say, the No. 1 objective of the 
Constitution itself—the creation of an 
orderly Government, which could pre- 
vent the development of a tyrannical 
Central Government. Because that is 
what the Colonies had suffered from, it 
was logical that that should have been in 
their minds. 

Now, with further reference to election 
laws in my State, I wish to point out 
that any citizen of the State serving 
in the Armed Forces, who is otherwise 
qualified to vote, is exempt from pay- 
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ment of the poll tax. A poll tax receipt 
may also be issued to anyone without 
prior payment of any property taxes 
which may be due. Arkansas does not 
require registration as a requisite for 
voting, although a constitutional pro- 
vision allows the legislature to enact 
such a law. The only persons prohibited 
by law from voting are the traditional 
exemptions in the case of infants, idiots, 
aliens, and felons. I shall point out later 
the specific prohibitions against racial 
discrimination in voting. Arkansas does 
not impose a literacy test or property 
requirements for prospective voters. 

I say that with all deference, because I 
am not at all sure that a literacy test 
may not be a proper requirement. It 
seems to me that the complexities of 
modern life are such that, perhaps, we 
ought to consider requiring those who 
exercise the ballot to have some minimal 
understanding of what it is they are 
voting about. I can see that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to draft any such stand- 
ard, and I do not have any solution. Be 
that as it may, in my State there is no 
test of that kind. As I have said, my 
State has no property requirement for 
voting. In the days of the Founding 
Fathers, property requirements were 
quite common. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from 
New Hampshire has been much im- 
pressed by the statement of the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas, and 
particularly by his observations about 
the matter of voting. I note that the 
Senator has stated that, actually, the 
matter of voting rights, in his opinion, is 
something of a facade that is put upon 
the so-called Dirksen substitute; that 
the voting rights are already pretty well 
guaranteed in most States in the Union, 
if I understand him correctly, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is certainly 
the case in my State, and, I think, 
generally. 

Mr. COTTON. I should like to say, as 
a preface to my next question, that the 
Senator from New Hampshire agrees 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas when he says that the Dirksen 
substitute, so-called, goes much further 
than a naked voting bill; for that reason 
the Senator from New Hampshire does 
not accept that as an answer, because 
the Senator from New Hampshire hap- 
pens to feel that it is the concern of the 
Federal Government to insure the right 
of all citizens to vote, and to make that 
right a reality. 

What I would like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas is this: 
If the Dirksen substitute were divested 
of those portions that have to do with 
social privileges and with economic 
rights, and if it were confined to a prac- 
tical and effective voting measure, would 
that reduce or abolish the resistance of 
the Senator from Arkansas to the adop- 
tion of that measure? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would go so far 
as to say it would reduce it. I have 
reservations in stating that it would 
eliminate my opposition altogether. 
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First, let me make it clear that it would 
reduce it, because I think the most ob- 
jectionable parts of the Dirksen substi- 
tute are not those pertaining to voting. 
I think the voting provisions are super- 
fluous, and a review of the laws in my 
State and in the Federal books will dem- 
onstrate they are superfluous. But I 
will go one step further and say that our 
experience, under similar laws in the Re- 
construction period quite clearly proves 
that not only will Federal interference 
fail to promote the objective but will ac- 
tually interfere with it. In other words, 
I think the remedy here proposed is ir- 
relevant to the purpose. Or, to go even 
further, I believe it actually would prove 
to be an obstruction in bringing about 
an improvement in voting participa- 
tion—that is, freer and more generally 
effective voting participation. I am 
coming to that. 

Reference has been made to some of 
the speeches made in the Senate in 1893 
and 1894. In the course of my remarks 
I shall also refer to them, because I am 
very proud of the role which my prede- 
cessor, Senator Berry, of Arkansas, 
played in that debate. I may say that 
not all of the observations made in the 
course of that debate were made by 
southerners. Some of the most appro- 
priate and trenchant remarks made in 
the course of that debate came from 
Senator Turpie, of Indiana, and from 
other Senators who did not come from 
the South. 

As I have stated, many of the proposed 
laws in this fleld would duplicate the 
laws we already have. However, I think 
even these proposals would be great ir- 
ritants. If they are unnecessary and 
would defeat their own purpose, it would 
be foolish for the Congress to enact 
them. 

Mr. COTTON. I hope the Senator 
from Arkansas will understand my point. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, yes; and I 
compliment the Senator from New 
Hampshire for not being a sponsor of 
these proposals, because both he and the 
people of his fine State well understand 
the realities of life, and often are able 
to disentangle the meaningful from the 
meaningless. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas for his remarks not only 
about me, but also about the people of my 
State; and I am glad he understands 
that the entire North is not to be charged 
by New York City. I invite him to come 
to New Hampshire and see for himself 
that we dwell in peace, light, and sweet- 
ness. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have already been 
in New Hampshire; and I have the feel- 
ing that it is a community which has not 
been completely overrun by modern 
mechanization as have metropolitan 
areas such as New York City. 

Mr.COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Pea FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 

n. 

Mr. COTTON. I ask the Senator 
from Arkansas to yield for a question, 
because I do not want to be accused of 
filibustering. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, no; we are not 
filibustering. 
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Mr. COTTON. So I shall quickly 
Teach my point: If the proposed civil 
rights bill—whether it turns out to be 
known as the Dirksen substitute, or 
whatever may be its origin or its com- 
position—were confined to dealing with 
voting rights, and if, in addition, it pro- 
vides that any person in any State who 
desired to vote should not receive the 
intervention of the Federal Government 
in the absence of intimidation unless and 
until he or she had exhausted all the re- 
sources or recourse at his or her disposal 
under the State law, and that then the 
intervention by the Federal Government 
should be by the Department of Justice, 
rather than by any Federal officials des- 
ignated and sent into the State, would 
that enable the Senator from Arkansas 
to aecept the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Actually, if I cor- 
rectly understand what the Senator 
from New Hampshire has said, I be- 
lieve that is what the law now amounts 
to. 


Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I must remind the 
Senator from New Hampshire that I 
was not able to vote for the 1957 act, 
but it was passed and is now on the stat- 
ute books. It is already being applied 
and enforced. 

So, Mr. President, for the life of me 
I cannot see that what the Senator from 
New Hampshire is advocating adds any- 
thing to existing law. 

In what respect does the Senator from 
New Hampshire believe that what he has 
just now described differs from or im- 
proves upon the 1957 act? In other 
words, what cannot be done now that 
could be done under what the Senator 
from New Hampshire has described. 

Mr. COTTON. In the first place, 
there is the matter of the preservation 
of the records. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly have 
no objection to preservation of the rec- 
ords, if that is what the proposal comes 
down to. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from 
Arkansas does not object to that? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have no objec- 
tion at all to preservation of the records. 
I think it is perfectly proper to preserve 
the records; and generally speaking, that 
is the practice. Certainly I have no ob- 
jection to preservation of the records, if 
that is all that is desired. 

Mr. COTTON. And the other is pro- 
tection from discrimination and violence. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is al- 
ready provided for. The laws in Arkan- 
sas are as strict as the proposed Federal 
law, and the Arkansas laws provide for 
penalties as heavy as those called for 
under the proposed Federal law. 

I think the basic question is, How would 
the proposed new law be enforced? 

In Arkansas, voters are given pro- 
tection by very complete laws, both Fed- 
eral and State. What appeals to me 
about the statement of the Senator from 
New Hampshire was his declaration that 
he would not favor having Federal offi- 
cials go into a State before such persons 
haa exhausted their rights under existing 

aw. 

Let me ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire, are there not now ample 
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legal remedies which can be pursued by 
voters whose rights may have been in- 
fringed? 

Mr. COTTON. I. for one, am most 
jealous about having the Federal Gov- 
ernment expand its activities within the 
States. But so long as State laws—and 
I am not now referring to Arkansas or to 
any particular State—on their face ap- 
pear to conform to the 15th amendment 
and appear to grant full voting privileges, 
but, nevertheless, in practice certain tests 
are applied and a certain system is fol- 
lowed, with the result that, in fact, such 
State laws or voting systems do not, in 
fact, conform to the provisions of the 
15th amendment, then, and only then, it 
would seem that the Federal Govern- 
ment—and it was just 90 years ago on 
the 20th of this month that the 15th 
amendment was adopted—should take 
the position that the time has come— 
and I, for one, am not interested in get- 
ting the Federal Government into some of 
the fields which were opened up only 6 
years ago—I refer to the fields of social 
privileges—but the time has come to 
make very sure that the right to vote 
for all citizens will be provided for not 
only on paper, but also as a reality. 

I do not want to take too much of the 
time of the Senator from Arkansas; but 
I wish to make sure that I understand 
his position in that respect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator un- 
derstands it, because my position is that 
I am perfectly willing to accept any 
reasonable guarantee in connection with 
the right to vote. I think that has al- 
ready been achieved in Arkansas and 
that there is adequate Federal and State 
law in this area. 

I am not sufficiently familiar with the 
situation in other States to be able to 
speak on it with authority. If there are 
States with systems such as the one the 
Senator from New Hampshire has 
described—that is, where a voter has 
exhausted every remedy available to 
him and yet it is quite clear that dis- 
crimination does exist, I think it would 
be proper to provide some right of ap- 


However, it is my position that pro- 
ont is already provided in existing 
aw. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
read now from Public Law 85-315, 85th 
Congress, House bill 6127, enacted Sep- 
tember 9, 1957, 

The title of that act is “To provide 
means of further securing and protecting 
the civil rights of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States.” 

Part IV of that act is entitled To pro- 
vide means of further securing and pro- 
tecting the right to vote.” 

In that connection, I emphasize the 
words “further securing” because the 
statute books have on them countless 
Federal and State laws which attempt 
to achieve that very purpose; but this 
act is the very latest one in that group. 

I now read from part IV of the 1957 
act: 

Sec. 131, Section 2004 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U.S.C. 1971), is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend the catch line of said section 
to read, “Voting rights”. 

(b) Designate its present text with the 
subsection symbol “(a)”, 
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(c) Add, immediately following the pres- 
ent text, four new subsections to read as 
follows: 

“(b) No person, whether acting under 
color of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, 
threaten, coerce, or attempt to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce any other person for the 
purpose of interfering with the right of such 
other person to vote or to vote as he may 
choose, or of causing such other person to 
vote for, or not to vote for, any candidate for 
the office of President, Vice President, presi- 
dential elector, Member of the Senate, or 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
Delegates or Commissioners from the Terri- 
torles or possessions, at any general, special, 
or primary election held solely or in part for 
the purpose of selecting or electing any such 
candidate. 

“(c) Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any act 
or practice which would deprive any other 
person of any right of privilege secured by 
subsection (a) or (b), the Attorney General 
may institute for the United States— 


It seems to me this is the point to be 
considered in connection with what the 
Senator from New Hampshire has said 
or in the name of the United States, a civil 
action or other proper proceeding for pre- 
ventive relief, including an application for 
a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order. In any pro- 
ceeding hereunder the United States shall 
be Hable for costs the same as a private per- 
son. 


There is still some more to that, but I 
submit that this law, and other statutes, 
accomplish what the Senator has as an 
objective. The point I was trying to 
make in the early part of my remarks is 
that additional laws are utterly super- 
fluous. 

Since that is true, is it not logical to 
conclude that protecting voting rights 
is not the real purpose of this legisla- 
tion? They are using the voting cry 
because it has wide appeal; as it has 
to the Senator; as it has for me; as it 
has for everybody. They are using the 
voting right label as a facade, as a blind, 
to obscure a lot of other things which 
will not stand close scrutiny. That is 
what I object to. I do not ordinarily 
criticize the press. I have great sym- 
pathy for the press, and in many areas 
I think they are objective. But I submit 
that in the editorial which was com- 
mented on, it flatly says that this is 
just a measure to procure the right to 
vote. It is simply not so. This is an 
absolute perversion of the truth, and it 
grieves me to see a great newspaper mis- 
represent a matter so flatly on its edi- 
torial page. 

I know that none of us can avoid mis- 
takes, but it is difficult to believe that 
they are merely mistaken in a matter as 
obvious as this. 

Under the authority enacted by Con- 
gress in 1957 the Attorney General has 
instituted four cases, I am informed, 
demonstrating again how lacking in 
substance all this controversy is. If 
those are all the complaints he could 
develop in this time, it only emphasizes 
that there is no substance to the con- 
tentions of the proponents of this legis- 
lation. This is a political maneuver 
that arises every election year. When 
an election rolls around, they get ex- 
cited about this nonexisting evil. 
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If I understand the Senator correctly, 
I cannot say that I have no objection to 
what he proposes. I say voting rights 
are already amply protected by existing 
law and I could not support passage of 
superfluous legislation in this area. 

No one in my State objects to the 
Negro’s exercise of his right to vote. 
They do vote, and we welcome them to 
vote as any other citizen. What I am 
concerned about is the education of our 
voters to enable them to vote intelli- 
gently. I think we ought to be con- 
cerned about educating our citizens of 
all colors, creeds, and races to exercise 
some discrimination when they go to the 
polls. What has distressed me more 
than anything else in recent years, is the 
lack of discrimination shown in some 
very important instances by those who 
do vote. I am much more interested in 
providing the citizens of all races with a 
far better education than we presently 
provide. 

I yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s statement, and I shall continue to 
follow the rest of his statement with 
complete attention, and I know I have 
been following with careful interest his 
statement about the complete adequacy 
of the laws and of the enforcement of 
voting rights throughout the South and 
everywhere else, and I am not one who 
is crusading about the South, but I can- 
not refrain from saying that, in answer 
to the suggestion about the compromise 
measure that was finally passed a couple 
of years ago and its effectiveness, I am 
reminded very much of the familiar in- 
cident, with which I know the Senator 
is familiar, of the man who called up his 
lawyer and said he was in jail and how 
they put him in and the lawyer said, 
“They can’t do that,” and he said, “well, 
Iam here. They did.” (Laughter. 

And in spite of all these fine laws, I 
am wondering if the Senator really 
would indicate on the floor of this Sen- 
ate that there was no discrimination 
anywhere in the matter of voting rights. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, I do not sup- 
pose that it is possible for anyone to say 
that there is not any perversion of the 
law in any field. I cannot say that there 
is no place where every murderer is not 
brought to the bar of justice. I cannot 
defend the extended course of the ju- 
dicial proceedings in the Chessman case. 
I think it is a terrible reflection upon 
the efficiency of our judicial system. I 
can say that, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, there is no discrimination between 
the races in the matter of voting in Ar- 
kansas 


I cannot say that there has never 
been a single instance where a person 
has said, “You so-and-so, you must not 
vote.” If such a thing has happened, 
I can assure the Senator that they have 
only been isolated instances. 

The statistics indicate, and I know 
personally, that Negroes do vote in Ar- 
kansas when they want to vote. As the 
report of the Civil Rights Commission 
indicates, there is greater apathy among 
the colored citizens of many States than 
among the whites. I say that this is to 
a great extent a matter of education. I 
think many of them do not care about 
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voting unless somebody stirs them up. 
They have not yet developed any par- 
ticular interest in, or understanding of, 
many of the issues which are involved in 
voting. They do not care about them, 
but that is also true of many whites. 
As I pointed out, only 60 percent of those 
eligible voted in the last presidential 
election. That means there are millions 
of white people in this country, who have 
had all the advantages, who do not vote. 

Well, why do they not vote? They are 
not interested. I say the real answer to 
this, if there is any answer, lies in the 
field of education, not legislation. You 
cannot legislate a desire to vote. You 
might inspire nonvoters if you educated 
them to the point where they understood 
the significance of freedom; that the 
continuation of this system depends 
upon their participation. I think it is 
possible. It is the only hope for the 
continuation of our form of government. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator is a dis- 
tinguished educator, and I am fully ap- 
preciative of his statement. However, 
there are various forms of education. I 
would hate to find myself unable to vote 
in my county because I was unable to 
answer a question as to how many rooms 
there are in the county courthouse. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, no such test 
is required in my State. 

Mr. COTTON. I cannot do it. I 
merely wanted to say I would not con- 
sider that the kind of education we 
need 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not either. 
That is an irrelevant and unjustifiable 
test. As I stated very plainly, there is 
no kind of literacy or property test in 
my State. In Arkansas, we do not have 
any obstruction to Negroes voting when- 
ever they want to vote. The statistics 
indicate a very rapid increase in partici- 
pation of the Negro citizens in the voting 
process in my State. I think that fact is 
more the result of education than any- 
thing else. It did not come about be- 
cause of the removal of discrimination; 
it came about because they have been 
developing a desire to vote. They are 
getting a better education than ever be- 
fore. We have spent a lot more propor- 
tionately on the improvements of edu- 
cation for colored students for a number 
of years in my State than we have on 
white students. 

Mr. COTTON. I will terminate my 
discussion 

Mr. FUL BRIGHT. I do not wish the 
Senator to terminate it. 

Mr. COTTON. I will terminate it 
with a comment that will please the 
Senator, because he has been so kind, 
by giving him a little ammunition, be- 
cause I do not want to be accused of 
sailing under false colors. Even though 
I will not go all the way with the Sen- 
ator, I will tell him that the State of 
New Hampshire has for many, many 
years had a poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting, and still has. So that, in some 
fields, the pot cannot call the kettle 
black. 

I wanted to give the Senator that bit 
of ammunition so that he could behead 
me, if he wished to, at this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I am very 
pleased. I can see that is why New 
Hampshire has had such discriminating, 
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intelligent representation in the Senate. 
That is probably one of the principal 
reasons for it. I did not know, as a 
matter of fact, that the State of New 
Hampshire had a poll tax. Ioften won- 
dered why New Hampshire had such 
superior representation in this body, as 
compared to some of the other States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. T yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio for a question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Arkansas a moment ago read from sec- 
tion 131. Part 4 of that section pro- 
vides means for further securing and 
protecting the right to vote. The lan- 
guage which he read is as follows: 

No person, whether acting under color of 
law or otherwise, shall intimidate, threaten, 
coerce, or attempt to intimidate, threaten, 
or coerce any other person for the purpose 


of interfering with the right of such person 
to vote. 


In examining that language, I con- 
clude that the acts which are prohibited 
are ones that involve threats, intimida- 
tion, coercion, and other acts that bring 
fear upon a person. 

Having in mind that language, I 
should like to direct the Senator’s atten- 
tion to section 1509 of the proposed 
Dirksen substitute. It reads: 


Whoever corruptly— 


I direct specific attention to that word 
corruptly! 

Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion, willfully prevents, obstructs, impedes, 
or interferes with or willfully endeavors to 
prevent, obstruct, impede, or interfere with 
the due exercise of rights or the performance 
of duties under any order, judgment, or 
decree, 


And so forth. My query is, if the Sen- 
ator has studied this provision adequate- 
ly, Why is the word “corruptly” included 
in this section, though it has not been 
included in the section that the Senate 
adopted 3 years ago? 

I read the language again: 

Whoever corruptly * * * willfully pre- 
vents, obstructs, impedes, or interferes, 


Does that language mean, under this 
section, no intimidation, threats, coer- 
cive acts, or otherwise, are required to 
constitute a violation? And if it does 
mean that, does it not very nearly go to 
the right of free speech when it states 
that “whoever corruptly, willfully pre- 
vents, obstructs, impedes” the execu- 
tion of an order shall be guilty of a vio- 
lation of the section? 

Has the Senator studied the provision 
adequately to analyze the thinking which 
Ihave just presented? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will say to the 
Senator that one of the fundamental 
evils of this whole procedure is bringing 
before the Senate a bill which has not 
been subjected to extensive hearings and 
opportunity for adequate study. As the 
Senator knows, I saw this bill, as he did, 
for the first time only a short time ago. 

The Senator has emphasized the word 
“corruptly.” What significance does the 
word “corruptly” have in this connec- 
tion? 

Usually the word “corruptly” has 
overtones of bribery or some form of 
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breach of trust. For example, if the 
Senator from Ohio, or if I, in our ca- 
pacity as Senators, should accept bribes 
to vote a certain way, we would be called 
corrupt Senators. It is that type of 
thing. Here it is used in connection 
with the refusal to carry out a court 
decree or to prevent it from being car- 
ried out. I think the word “corruptly” 
is inappropriate under the circum- 
stances. What those who advocate this 
legislation are getting at has nothing to 
do with voting; it has to do primarily 
with integration of the schools. 

That is one of the reasons why this 
measure ought to be subjected to thor- 
ough study by the appropriate commit- 
tee. I think it is impossible to ascertain 
what it means in a debate on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I proceed fur- 
ther? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 
the Senator for a question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Now let us omit the 
word “corruptly” and say “whoever by 
threats or force.’ That language is 
simple. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Or “whoever by any 
threatening letter or communication.” 
That language is simple. In both of 
those disjunctive phrases, threats and 
violence and coercive acts are implied. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me read the lan- 
guage again: 

Whoever (either) corruptly, or by threats 
or force, or by any threatening letter or 
communication. 


I yield to 


Is this not the real meaning of that 
language: “Whoever corruptly willfully 
prevents, obstructs, impedes, or inter- 
feres with or willfully endeavors to pre- 
vent the execution of an order?” 

If an editorial should be written that 
a judgment were wrong and that the 
decree should never have been imposed, 
and there were doubts whether the de- 
cree ought to be obeyed, would an edi- 
torial of that type come within the 
meaning “Whoever corruptly willfully 
prevents, obstructs, impedes, or inter- 
feres with the execution of an order?” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I say, what the 
word “corruptly” signifies here, I do not 
know. If it has some special meaning 
there, I do not know what it is. An edi- 
torial might very well qualify under the 
language “willfully impedes, obstructs, 
or prevents.” There is no definition of 
the word “corruptly” in the bill. It is 
too vague and imprecise. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Does the Senator ob- 
serve that the word “corruptly” is not in 
the language of the act of 1957? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
This language has a meaning to me 
that is quite inappropriate to the ap- 
parent intent of that section. I think 
the 1957 act is clearer and more spe- 
cific. If we are to have any law on this 
subject, the language should be much 
better than this. Of course, what those 
who are behind this proposal are trying 
to get at is something far beyond what 
is before the Senate, as I think the Sen- 
ator knows, and I think they have been 
very careless in their drafting. 
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I wonder what the sponsor of the leg- 
islation meant to convey by the word 
“corruptly”? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have been trying to 
analyze in my own mind its meaning, 
because in the law the words “threats,” 
“intimidation,” “coercion,” are com- 
monly understood. The next elevation 
or the next level is actual carrying into 
effect of the threat, the intimidation, by 
force and violence. 

Therefore, if in this section those com- 
monly understood words had been used, 
“whoever by threats, force, or by threat- 
ening letter or communication,” it would 
be clearly understandable. But they 
have gone one step further and have said 
“whoever corruptly, willfully, prevenis.” 
What was intended to be covered by 
that type of language, I do not know. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not, either. 
I have no explanation of what they in- 
tended by that particular language. If 
it is not something different from the 
language in 131, there is certainly no 
use enacting it, that is, with regard to 
voting. 

Of course, it is quite clear they are 
going far beyond that. This is one of 
the most objectionable of the provisions. 
It goes far beyond voting and has no real 
relation to voting. I do not think it 
ought to be in the measure at all. But 
I cannot enlighten the Senator as to 
what the sponsors had in mind by that 
particular language, “whoever corruptly, 
willfully, prevents.” I do not know what 
“corruptly” means there. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I assume that the 
word “corruptly” was placed in the sec- 
tion either inadvertently or with design. 
If it was placed in the section with de- 
sign, and is not related to threats or 
force, what category of wrongs it covers 
I am at a loss to understand. Some way 
or other that ought to be cleared before 
we pass on these measures. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
absolutely right, The way it ought to be 
cleared is to refer it to a committee and 
let the professional staff of the commit- 
tee go over the measure, as we do all 
other legislation. I think this is an 
utterly irresponsible way to try to legis- 
late. I have the greatest sympathy with 
the inability of the Senator from Ohio 
to understand it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator for a question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. A while ago the 
Senator made a very important point, 
indicating that Negro registrations have 
gone down since all of these laws have 
been advocated—since the agitators have 
been at work muddying the waters. As 
I remember, the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion’s report supports that conclusion. 
I wonder if the Senator will discuss that 
matter further. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor may have misunderstood me. I do 
not believe my figures show that gen- 
erally. I was making the point that the 
reason why there is no greater regis- 
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tration is not, in my opinion, due to any 
obstruction by the authorities, but it is 
because of apathy, because they do not 
want to register and vote. The report of 
the Commission so states. It is an 
apathetic indifference rather than be- 
cause of any obstacle, either in law or by 
interference by local people. 

I do not believe I have the figure show- 
ing that the registrations have actually 
fallen. The figures on the vote in 1956, 
according to my information, show that 
there were eligible voters to the num- 
ber of 102,144,000 and only 62 million 
voted. So there were over 40 million 
people eligible to vote who did not care 
to vote. That is what I meant by apathy 
about it. 

The cure for that is not more laws, 
or sending in more meddlesome people. 
The cure for that is educational in its 
broadest sense, education for responsi- 
bility. And I would hope that while they 
are about it they would educate them 
to exercise a sense of discrimination as 
to who to vote for. It is of no particular 
good to have the people vote unless they 
understand what they are voting for, 
the issues, the parties, the significance 
of the parties, and the qualities of the 
people. 

I do not believe I have the figures as to 
whether or not there has been an abso- 
lute decline in numbers. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I sent for a copy of 
the Commission's report, and, as I re- 
call, there has been a decline ever since 
these proposed laws have been submitted 
to the Congress. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I happen to have 
the figures with regard to the payment 
of a poll tax by Negroes in my own State. 
In 1958 there were 64,000-plus; in 1959 
there was an increase of 8,581, or an in- 
crease percentagewise of 13.30 percent, a 
very substantial increase. I do not cite 
the figures to suggest that that has any- 
thing to do with the law. This has been 
a trend that has been going on for some 
time. 

Negroes have been voting quite freely 
in my State. This is not attributable to 
the 1957 law. The trend started before 
that was passed. It is attributable to the 
improvement in the educational facili- 
ties, in the quality of education within 
the State. That is my opinion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator know that with regard to a great 
number of these newly registered voters 
being placed on the rolls in large num- 
bers, many of those people know prac- 
tically none of the people running, or 
maybe one or two, and sometimes none 
of the people whose names appear on the 
ballot ? 

When they are taken to the polls, they 
are just told to take a certain sample 
ballot and vote the white sample ballot; 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I wonder if 
the Senator heard of a situation that 
happened in Louisiana, where a lot of 
colored people were told to go and vote 
in a particular parish, where a large 
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number had just recently been regis- 
tered? They were told to vote the white 
ballot. But some fellow who was work- 
ing for the opposite side, working at the 
polls, had a bunch of green ballots of 
the opposing ticket and he said, “Before 
you vote your white ballot, you have to 
turn it in and trade it for a green ballot.” 

So they proceeded to take the green bal- 
lot and voted it instead. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That illustrates, I 
think, the point I made, that it is much 
more important to enable these people 
of both races to know what they are 
voting about than it is to be so concerned 
about more of them voting. There is, 
however, an increase, and a rather sub- 
stantial increase, in the number of those 
who are qualified to vote, and who actu- 
ally vote in my State. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator for a question. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas has 
stated that no obstructions exist in Ar- 
kansas with respect to the Negroes vot- 
ing. I should like to say that there has 
not been a single complaint in the State 
of Virginia, in my recollection, and I 
have been in public life for more than 
40 years, that any Negro could not regis- 
ter as he pleased. There is no obstacle. 
All he has to do is sign his name. That 
is the only thing he has to do to register 
in Virginia 

When he does that, he is registered for 
life. He does not have to reregister. 
We have today qualified in Virginia ap- 
proximately 140,000 Negroes who can 
vote, all of those who have paid the poll 
tax, which is $1.50, which the white peo- 
ple are required to pay, and which goes 
to support the public schools for the 
education of the children of our citizens. 

Of all of those who have registered 
simply by signing their names, there 
has not been one single instance on 
record when a complaint has been made 
that a registrar denied a Negro the op- 
portunity to vote. 

. Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am pleased to 
have that contribution from the Senator 
from Virginia. That is very similar to 
the experience in my State. I have not 
been in public life as long as has the 
Senator. I did read a little earlier a 
letter from the Civil Rights Commission. 
I had inquired if there had been any 
complaints from my State under this law 
and they said “No,” there had not been a 
valid complaint under that law. 

Mr. President, Arkansas does not im- 
pose a literacy test or a property re- 
quirement for prospective voters. How- 
ever, if such were the case, I can assure 
Senators that the test would be applied 
fairly, without regard to race. 

I also want to mention that the con- 
stitution of my State specifically pro- 
hibits the imposition of any religious 
test as a qualification for voting or hold- 
ing office. 

Can anyone contend that these re- 
quirements are onerous, or impose an 
unfair burden on a person because of his 
race? If so, let us examine the exten- 
sive protections with which Arkansas 
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has surrounded the right to vote. The 
constitution of Arkansas provides in sec- 
tion 2, article III: 

Elections shall be free and equal. No 
power, civil or military, shall ever interfere 
to prevent the free exercise of the right of 
suffrage; or whereby such right shall be im- 
paired or forfeited, except for the commis- 
sion of a felony at common law; upon law- 
ful conviction thereof. 


This provision very clearly states the 
common belief of all citizens of Arkansas 
that no eligible person shall be deprived 
of his right to vote. This provision has 
been in our constitution since 1874 and 
represents a fundamental aspect of my 
people’s attitude toward the right of 
suffrage. Other constitutional provisions 
show the regard with which the citizens 
of Arkansas regard the right to vote. 
Section 4 of article III provides that: 

Electors shall, in all cases (except treason, 
felony and breach of the peace), be privi- 
leged from arrest during their attendance at 
elections and going to and from the same. 


That is a very special protection 
against interference at a time of elec- 
tion. 

Section 11 of the same article provides: 

If the officers of any election shall un- 
lawfully refuse or fail to receive, count or re- 
turn the vote or ballot of any qualified elec- 
tor, such vote or ballot shall nevertheless be 
counted upon the trial of any contest aris- 
ing out of said election, 


In the event a person is unlawfully de- 
prived of his right to vote, for any rea- 
son, his vote will be counted in any re- 
sulting election contest. Our constitu- 
tion also states that anyone violating 
any of the State election laws shall be 
guilty of a felony. 

This is not merely a minor offense. 
Anyone who violates the State election 
laws shall be guilty of a felony. 

These constitutional provisions are 
implemented by numerous statutes. 
Section 3-1414 of the Arkansas Statutes 
makes it a misdemeanor, punishable by 
a $500 fine for interfering with or in- 
timidating any elector in a primary 
election. The applicable parts of this 
statute read as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any person to 
make any threat or attempt to intimidate 
any elector or his family, his business or his 
profession, and it shall also be unlawful 
to attempt to prevent any qualified elector 
from yoting at any primary election. Any 
violation of any of the provisions of this 
section of this act shall be deemed a mis- 
demeanor and punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $500. 


The succeeding section makes it a 
felony, punishable by a maximum of 3 
years imprisonment to coerce, or intimi- 
date a voter in any general or special 
election. These two statutes are ample 
protection against attempts to intimi- 
date qualified voters in the exercise of 
their right of franchise. Section 3—1506 
of the Arkansas Statutes supplements 
these two provisions by providing an al- 
ternate criminal penalty for cases in- 
volving deprivation of voting rights. 
This provision reads as follows: 

Any election officer appointed under the 
provisions of this act who shall fraudulently 
and corruptly permit any person to vote il- 
legally or refuse the vote of any qualified 
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elector, cast up or make a false return of 
said election, or any person who shall in- 
timidate or prevent any elector by threats, 
menace or promises from voting, shall be 
guilty of a felony and upon conviction 
thereof, shall be imprisoned in the peniten- 
tiary not less than 1 nor more than 5 
years. 


There are many other Arkansas stat- 
utes relating to voting rights, For ex- 
ample, a fine of $100 may be imposed 
on any person who deceives an illiterate 
voter; it is a misdemeanor for an officer 
to charge any person more than $1.00 
for a poll tax. The entire voting ma- 
chinery in Arkansas discriminates in no 
way against a person because of race 
or color. All States have their own body 
of law protecting the right of suffrage. 
I have not made a detailed analysis of 
the statutes in other States but I can 
assure the members of the Senate that 
Arkansas protects the right of fran- 
chise—for all races 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
aat will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

5 Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
ion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
State of Arkansas have any kind of in- 
telligence test or literacy test, either di- 
rectly or indirectly? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It does not. It 
has no literacy test of any kind. So far 
as I know, it never has had. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is a person 
required to be able to read or write in 
order to be qualified to vote in the State 
of Arkansas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He is not. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. How does 
the State manage to make certain that 
the voter can cast an honest ballot and 
guarantee the secrecy of it if he is not 
able to read or write? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I think that may 
well be a weakness in our system. As I 
said before, I think we ought to be much 
more concerned about having qualified 
voters, voters who understand what they 
are doing, than in having everyone vote 
regardless of his qualifications. As a 
matter of fact, Arkansas law does not 
provide for a literacy test. If a person 
qualifies under the residence require- 
ment and pays his poll tax, he can vote, 
regardless of his literacy or his property 
holdings. He does not have to have any 
property at all. If he pays his poll tax 
and can mark his ballot, he is considered 
eligible to vote. I do not know what the 
problem is when he cannot sign his 
name. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas recognize the 
problem which Louisiana has experi- 
enced in assuring honest elections, and 
in trying to prevent vote buying and 
other corruption, so as to make certain 
that the commissioners would not be in 
a position to go inside the booth with 
a voter, which seems to be a somewhat 
essential part of vote buying or other 
corrupt tactics? 

Does the Senator not realize that so 
long as the law permits another person 
to go into the voting booth to assist a 
voter, the door is thereby left open for 
a considerable amount of vote buying 
and corruption? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. When that hap- 
pens the ballot is no longer secret. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not true 
that if a person was seeking to corrupt 
an election or to buy votes on election 
day, he could never know whether he 
was actually succeeding in buying votes 
or whether the voters were taking his 
money and then voting their own convic- 
tions, unless he had some way to know 
how they cast their ballots? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator see how, if people are permitted 
to vote who are unable to read and, 
therefore, request someone to go inside 
the booth with them, the door is thereby 
left open for the type of corruption that 
all of us who are interested in good 
government would like to prevent? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. That is one of the things 
I had in mind when I said our real 
concern should be over the qualifications 
of the voter, and that he should be edu- 
cated at least to the point where he can 
read and write, so that he knows what 
he is voting on. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator realizes, does he not, 
that if the voter cannot read the names 
on the ballot or the names on the voting 
machine, then the person is almost in- 
competent to be able to cast a vote for 
the candidate of his choice, even if he 
knew who the candidate was? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. It is a perfect opportunity 
for influence by whomever happens to be 
in charge of the voting. This is a very 
good example. It is questionable 
whether persons who cannot read in 
these days, and cannot inform them- 
selves about the issues, are qualified to 
vote. I think it is very questionable 
although, as I said, in my State there 
is no such literacy qualification. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But does the 
Senator not recognize that if the person 
cannot read, and is, therefore, unable to 
apprise himself of the issues involved, 
then such person is unable to know what 
the real issues are, and would not be 
likely to care, with the result that if 
someone offered him $5 to vote a partic- 
ular ticket or to vote a certain way, such 
person would likely take it, unless he was 
very scrupulously honest? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He is quite likely 
to take a dollar or anything else that is 
offered to him. That is quite right. 
That is a perversion of the democratic 
process. As someone once said, this kind 
of voting occurs in a democracy that is 
running amuck. This is the last stage 
before it deteriorates into some other 
form of government, if it becomes too 
prevalent. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator not agree that it would be espe- 
cially bad to have a great number of 
votes of that sort being cast in close 
elections, when one side or the other 
could swing the election by buying up a 
considerable number of poor, illiterate, 
ignorant persons who did not know what 
they were voting on and did not under- 
stand? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly do 
agree. There is that danger. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator not agree with me that, in most 
instances where such conditions exist, 
the election is, in effect, bought by the 
side using money to buy the voters, and 
that the side which wins is, invariably, 
the more corrupt of the two? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
The probable result is that the more cor- 
rupt is the victor, under those circum- 
stances. The Senator is quite right. I 
thank the Senator for his observation. 

Mr, President, our voting requirements 
are lenient and impartially applied. The 
penalties for violation of our election 
laws are adequate and are applied im- 
partially regardless of the race of the 
complainant. 

I have already discussed the Federal 
and State penalties for deprivation of a 
citizen’s voting rights. However, I have 
not mentioned a time-honored remedy 
available in Arkansas courts and in the 
courts of every State in the Union. The 
writ of mandamus is one of the oldest 
remedies of our common law system. 
Black’s Law Dictionary defines it as: 

A writ (formerly a high prerogative writ) 
which issues from a court of superior juris- 
diction, and is directed to a private or mu- 
nicipal corporation, or any of its officers, or 
to an executive, administrative, or judicial 
officer, or to an inferior court, commanding 
the performance of a particular act therein 
specified, and belonging to his or their pub- 
lic official, or ministerial duty, or direct- 
ing the restoration of the complainant to 
rights or privileges of which he has been il- 
legally deprived. 


The writ is defined in section 33-102 
of the Arkansas Statutes as: 

An order of the circuit or chancery court 
granted upon the petition of an aggrieved 
party or the State when the public interest 
is affected, commanding an executive, judi- 
cial, or ministerial officer to perform an act, 
or omit to do an act, the performance or 
omission of which is enjoined by law. 


It is clear from the language of this 
provision that a petition for a writ of 
mandamus would lie to require an elec- 
tion official to perform his duty to allow 
all eligible voters to exercise their right 
to vote. I am sure that a similar right 
exists in State courts throughout the 
land, What legal remedy is more simple 
than this one which is as old as common 
law itself? It is the duty of election of- 
ficers to allow all eligible voters to exer- 
cise their voting rights. If they fail to do 
so they are not performing their func- 
tions as required by law. I cannot con- 
ceive of a more appropriate fact-situa- 
tion for application of a writ of man- 
damus. It could be used appropriately 
for failure of an official to sell a poll tax 
upon proper demand or upon failure of 
an election official to allow a qualified 
voter to vote. The remedy is adequate 
and it is available to all, regardless of 
race. Our judicial system is sound; our 
courts apply the law without regard to 
color. 

In any case, if it is not sound, the 
remedy is not to pass more and more 
law. 

I think that some legitimate observa- 
tions could be made to the effect that 
the existing laws have not been utilized 
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by the persons in interest. That re- 
minds me of the exchange I had with 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire earlier today in which I said 
the laws are on the books; they simply 
are not used. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator for a question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator know that with regard to this 
recent case, in which the decision of the 
Supreme Court was handed down yes- 
terday, the person whose voting rights 
had been challenged had either filled out 
his application improperly or misspelled 
words which would cause him to be not 
properly qualified under State law, and 
that in that case, although he had a 
right simply to reregister by filling out 
the application properly or to exercise 
his right to go before a State judge and 
have the case heard within 48 hours at 
no expense to himself, and to show that 
he had properly undertaken to qualify— 
none of those procedures were applied 
for, and the court still expected him to 
be put back on the register, even though 
he was not technically qualified? Can 
the Senator conceive of any other rem- 
edy anyone could hope to have so far as 
voting rights are concerned? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I say, I am 
not familiar with the details of the case, 
but it would appear from that descrip- 
tion that these were designedly test 
cases, and they did not want to try to 
pursue their legal rights, that is, the 
rights which existed; but they wanted to 
make a court test. I agree with the 
Senator from New Hampshire that such 
persons ought to be made to exhaust 
their legal remedies. Unless they can 
show that they do not have such a 
remedy, they do not have a valid com- 
plaint at all. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield? 

8 FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I suggest to 
the Senator that the Court has held, 
and so held as of yesterday, in affirming 
the New Orleans decision, that these 
persons, at no expense to themselves, 
can expect the Attorney General of the 
United States simply to move to restore 
everyone to the register, or put them on 
the rolls, even if they are not qualified. 
It is difficult to see how anyone could 
hope for or expect more remedies, other 
than the right to be permitted to vote, 
and given the right to vote under the 
Federal law, even if he is not qualified 
under the State law. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is entirely correct. 

Mr. President, there is a wealth of 
Federal law for the protection of voting 
and other rights. The criminal penal- 
ties for those who would deprive a 
citizen of his right to vote are severe. 
Civil remedies are available against elec- 
tion officials. The Attorney General 
now may file an application for an in- 
junction to prevent deprivation of 
voting rights. And the Senator from 
Louisiana has just now referred to the 
recent cases. 
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Mr. President, are these statutes not 
ample for any conceivable situation 
which may arise? Why prostitute our 
body of law by multiple laws designed to 
give favored treatment to one race or 
one class? I submit that the Senate 
should be going about its business of en- 
acting laws for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple of the country. Our present situa- 
tion in the Senate is one where the tail 
is wagging the dog. We are allowing a 
minority to frustrate the conduct of the 
public business, when the rights of that 
minority are more than ample under ex- 
isting law. Minority groups have al- 
ready been made special favorites of the 
law in this country. The great majority 
of our citizens are content to enforce 
their rights through normal legal proc- 
esses. Some of the proposals advanced 
recently would, in effect, make the Fed- 
eral Government the legal guardian of 
racial groups—at the expense of all tax- 
payers. The Attorney General already 
has authority under the 1957 Civil 
Rights Act to bring suit to accomplish 
the same objective which the individual 
complainant could achieve through reg- 
ular legal channels. 

I advise all Senators to ponder the suc- 
cinct comment by Justice Bradley in the 
decision in the civil rights cases of 1883. 
Justice Bradley said: 

When a man has emerged from slavery, 
and by the aid of beneficent legislation has 
shaken off the inseparable concomitants of 
that state, there must be some stage in the 
progress of his elevation when he takes the 
rank of a mere citizen, and ceases to be the 
special favorite of the laws, and when his 
rights as a citizen, or a man, are to be pro- 
tected in the ordinary modes by which other 
men's rights are protected. 


His comments are directly applicable 
to the situation which faces this Con- 
gress today. It is time that the minority 
groups of this country assumed the full 
burdens of citizenship. Every first-year 
law student knows that it is basic to our 
system of jurisprudence that with every 
“right” there is a corresponding “duty.” 
This is certainly true of the rights we 
enjoy as citizens of this Nation, and in- 
deed by our very status as human beings. 
The minority groups of this country can- 
not come to the Congress each year ask- 
ing for special treatment when they fail 
to exercise, or take advantage of, the 
remedies which are presently available. 
Their duty as citizens is to accept the 
burden of pursuing the same judicial 
remedies available to the majority. The 
full mantle of citizenship recognizes no 
variations in the responsibilities of its 
recipients. Freedom is nothing more 
than self-control as contrasted with con- 
trol by others. This self-control must 
be exercised by minorities as well as by 
majorities. ‘The minorities have respon- 
sibilities to the majority in the same 
manner that the majority owes a 
responsibility to minorities. 
Mr. President, I have cited this body of 
law to prove that the civil rights of all 
citizens are protected by existing Federal 
and State laws. Further legislation in 
this explosive field would only postpone 
indefinitely the reaching of a real solu- 
tion to the human problems involved. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
non in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Arkansas a question. 
He has stated that the rights of citizens 
are amply protected by the State and 
the National laws. Iam sure he is aware 
that a great deal of the report of the 
Civil Rights Commission in reference to 
voting was directed to certain voting 
practices in Alabama. When the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama testified before the 
committee which was holding hearings 
and was endeavoring to report a bill on 
the subject before the February 15 dead- 
line, he stated or referred to the various 
laws—already on the statute books—re- 
lating to the protection of the right of a 
citizen to be registered as a voter and to 
the course which a citizen who was not 
fairly treated could take. He made the 
point that even though all those laws are 
already on the statute books—for in- 
stance, the law which gives such a person 
the right to go into court, without paying 
the costs, and immediately to be given 
priority status—never has even one per- 
son availed himself of the rights given 
by those State laws. 

As the Senator from Arkansas well 
knows, the Federal courts have generally 
announced that they would not inter- 
fere until the rights given by State laws 
had been exhausted. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas not believe that is an il- 
lustration of the point he is making; 
namely, that such persons already are 
amply protected by State laws which now 
are on the statute books, and that if they 
have complaints, all they have to do is 
avail themselves of those laws? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I think that is 
absolutely correct; and I am glad to have 
that clarification about the situation in 
Alabama. I know that is the case in 
Arkansas. This is one aspect of this 
matter which leads me to believe that 
those who favor the enactment of such 
superfluous legislation have some differ- 
ent purpose in mind. Perhaps there is 
a desire to influence the results of the 
next election. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield further 
to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It has been stated 
that many of these persons are inter- 
ested in mass action. The Senator from 
Arkansas has referred to attempts to 
influence the next election. Recently 
there have been published in the press 
statements in regard to attempts to add 
millions of voters in the next election. 
The Senator from Arkansas is familiar 
with the Southern Regional Council, is 
he not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, I am. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is an interracial 
organization which is interested in 
building up the number of voting Ne- 
groes, particularly in the South. Did 
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the Senator from Arkansas see the re- 
port of the Southern Regional Council 
which stated that it was not reasonable 
to expect the mass registration of Negro 
voters that some persons seem to hope 
for, because the Negro—like everyone 
else, so far as that is concerned—must 
gradually advance into this stage of 
readiness, both economically and politi- 


Does the Senator from Arkansas not 
believe that that situation applies not 
only to Negroes, but also to the white 
citizens and to all other citizens—for 
instance, also to the Puerto Ricans, in 
New York? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly it does; 
otherwise, such attempts would be a per- 
version of the democratic process, and 
would mean that the referees would herd 
in such persons by the thousands, and 
would tell them how to vote. It is quite 
obvious that that could be the result. 

In fact, I think I have demonstrated 
that that is what is happening now. I 
believe that the report of the Commis- 
sion states that that is one of the reasons 
for the existence of the present situa- 
tion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is true of both 
whites and colored people alike, is it not? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Of course; and 
there will not be a change in mass pro- 
portions from that situation through 
enactment of more bills of this nature. 
The change will be by means of the slow 
process of education and as a result of 
people acquiring greater interest in both 
State and National affairs. 

But in this situation we find one of the 
great dangers. History has demon- 
strated and the Senator from Alabama 
has ably stated that such measures as 
the old Reconstruction Acts do not pro- 
mote the purpose which those who 
advocated them professed. In fact, the 
result was just the opposite. 

I wish to say that I think the com- 
ments and the speech made a few days 
ago by the Senator from Alabama, par- 
ticularly on the historical aspect of this 
problem, constituted a very great con- 
tribution. It is too bad that. the press 
of the country does not see fit to pay 
more attention to speeches of that kind. 

Mr. President, racial relations in the 
South, at which this proposed legislation 
is directed, will be sacrificed again on 
the altar of political expediency. Be- 
fore the Supreme Court desegregation 
decision of 1954, we were making real 
progress in creating better racial rela- 
tions in the South. The lines of com- 
munication were open between the races, 
and real progress was being made in 
bringing about better economic and 
social conditions for the colored people. 
These accomplishments were made 
sometimes at the expense of similar 
treatment for the white people. For ex- 
ample, in my State, since 1945, 60 per- 
cent of our school construction money 
has been devoted to building modern 
educational facilities for the Negro 
schoolchildren. I realize that this em- 
phasis was necessary to live up to the 
spirit of the “separate but equal” doc- 
trine laid down in Plessy against Fergu- 
son. The spirit of improvement which 
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prevailed in the South before the 1954 
Supreme Court decision has been badly 
trampled and abused by that decision 
and the subsequent agitation from 
groups outside the South. The danger- 
ous atmosphere of resentment and dis- 
trust between the North and the South 
and the Negro and the white races 
cannot be cleared by enactment of addi- 
tional sectional and class legislation. 
The split between the races created by 
the current political approach to racial 
problems may take generations to heal. 
It will never heal unless we accept the 
fact that progress in this area can be 
achieved only through good will, educa- 
tion, and mutual respect, which cannot 
be achieved through legislation or judi- 
cial orders. The South must be left 
alone, to handle the problem as any 
human relationship problem must be re- 
solved; by patience, understanding, and, 
above all, education. The continued 
treatment of our section as a conquered 
territory will create more fear, distrust, 
and turmoil and set back racial relations 
even further. Throughout the civil 
rights controversy over the last few years 
there has been a tragic misunderstand- 
ing of human instincts and impulses. 
The citizens of the South are prisoners 
of their environment. When sudden 
change is attempted to be imposed upon 
attitudes or principles deeply imbedded 
within them by inheritance, tradition, or 
environment they, as any other similar 
group, are likely to react almost as by 
involuntary reflex, and often violently. 
This is the basic factor which all pro- 
ponents of this coercive legislation Over- 
look, or refuse to recognize. It is a 
basic sociological truism that no law can 
be effective which does not take into 
consideration the conditions and atti- 
tudes in the community for which it is 
designed. Certainly the conditions and 
attitude of the South have not been con- 
sidered or recognized in the present 
proposals. 

Mr. President, I reiterate that we need 
national unity and harmony among our 
people at this time more than any pe- 
riod in our history. The proposals be- 
fore us would widen the cleavage which 
now exists between the North and the 
South and the white and the Negro races. 
It is indeed a tragic period in our history 
that when our national responsibilities 
are so demanding we must be so driven 
by internal dissension to the point of 
paralysis. What a dismal commentary 
upon the democratic way. So it must 
appear to the observing world. 

Mr. President, much has been said 
here and I think there has been consid- 
erable agreement upon the importance 
of education in this field. I was glad 
that the Senate a few weeks ago passed 
a bill to assist the educational system 
of this country. I call attention of the 
Senate to an article in this morning’s 
Washington Post which bears upon this 
whole problem. I would like for those 
who are so interested in the proposed 
legislation, to give equal interest to 
education. 

This article was entitled “U.S. Educa- 
tion Held Cheating Ablest Youth— 
White House Conference Study Deplores 
Nation’s Wasted Talent.” 
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I think this is a very pertinent article, 
and I should like to read a part of it for 
the information of the Senate and ask 
that the remainder of it be included in 
the Recorp as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
read from the article: 

The Nation’s ablest children and its most 
deprived are being shortchanged by an edu- 
cational system which encourages baton 
twirling instead of intellectual achievement. 


I think this bears directly upon the 
problem, and it is one of the principal 
reasons why there is not a greater regis- 
tration, and a more intelligent partici- 
pation, in the political system by voting 
as this article by a staff reporter of the 
Washington Post, states “because our 
educational system encourages baton 
twirling instead of intellectual achieve- 
ment.” Ican easily imagine that people 
who spend their time learning how to 
twirl a baton do not have any particular 
interest in voting. There is no particu- 
lar relationship between the two. 

The article states: 

This is the view of numerous contrib- 
utors to the second volume of The Nation's 
Children,” a publication prepared for the 
background use of delegates to the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth which opens here March 27. 

In deploring this Nation’s “wasted talent,” 
the experts charge that— 

“Our ‘talent pool’ could be increased five- 
fold if all children enjoyed the same op- 
portunities for intellectual stimulation as 
children of professional and technical work- 
ers. Currently 1 out of every 3,600 chil- 
dren of the laboring classes is considered 
‘talented’ compared with 1 out of every 15 
of the professional classes. 

“Our ablest children, who are this Na- 
tion’s ‘greatest national resource,’ are re- 
ceiving less than the equal opportunity to 
which they are entitled because our educa- 
tional effort is geared to the average with 
the bulk of special effort aimed at helping 
the handicapped.” 


Mr. President, this is a very interest- 
ing point. It is not unrelated, I think, 
to this overall problem which we deal 
within in our schools. Here is an inde- 
pendent, impartial commission appointed 
to attend the White House Conference 
indicating that we are making greater 
effort aimed at helping the handicapped 
than we are our talented. I submit this 
is the sort of thing that is likely to have 
contributed to the failures of this coun- 
try in the field of missiles, in the field 
of pure scientific research and knowl- 
edge, and other governmental activities. 
If we devote our efforts, humanitarian 
though they may be, to the handicapped 
and we neglect those with talent, then 
the future of the country certainly can- 
not be questioned—we are bound to de- 
teriorate in the quality of the country 
itself. 

I continue to read the article: 

The schools are not tending to their pri- 
mary educational objectives because the 
American public has placed too many de- 
mands—such as driver education or “air age” 
education—on the schools when the home, 
the church, and the community could do 
those jobs. 
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Our educational system denies to 90 per- 
cent or more of our students any real con- 
tact with science in “a world upon which 
science impinges at every moment and every 
aspect.“ 


That is a very significant statement. 
Let me repeat it: 

Our educational system denies to 90 per- 
cent or more of our students any real con- 
tact with science, 

If that is true, could anyone be sur- 
prised that we are lagging and failing in 
our scientific effort in the field of rock- 
ets, weaponry, and modern develop- 
ments in atomic science? 

The article continues: 

For this latter shortcoming, the scientists 
themselves are largely to blame, states Jer- 
rold R. Zacharias, physics professor at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Currently, he said, about 10 percent of 
our students are given “unrecognizable 
melanges of dull facts and bad technology 
under the name of physics or chemistry.” 

He called upon the scientists to get busy 
writing and revising textbooks until they 
come up with a product which will permit 
students to participate in science in the 
16 way they “participate in the world's 
series.” 


In that connection, it was rather dis- 
tressing to see that not only do the Rus- 
sians appear to have outdistanced us 
in rockets, but in the recent Olympics, 
held in Squaw Valley, Calif., they also 
won first place in the field of winter 
sports. So it is not only a concentra- 
tion upon the world’s series; it would 
seem to be a lack of seriousness in con- 
centration of our talents in the field of 
science and sports. 

I continue with the article: 


INFERIOR EDUCATION 


Horace Mann Bond, dean of the School of 
Education, Atlanta University, emphasized 
that the wide disparity between the num- 
bers of talented children in professional 
families and those in the laboring classes 
reflects primarily the inferior education 
available to children of low-income families. 
He reported on a study he is conducting of 
American Negroes holding the academic 
doctorate to determine what factors influ- 
enced their academic ability. He found that 
a high concentration of their parents and 
grandparents were from Dinwiddie County, 
Va., Richland County, S.O., Madison County, 
Ky., and Perry County, Ala. Each of these 
counties was the location of superior 
secondary school and college facilities for 
Negroes, he found. 

He concludes that “in every depressed 
racial group, in every lower class occupa- 
tional group in the country, in every cul- 
turally deprived geographical region, there 
are today potentially talented youngsters of 
np a or racial or religious persua- 

on.’ 


Mr. President, this article, it seems to 
me points the proper way in which the 
Senate and the country ought to be mov- 
ing. We ought to be emulating Dinwid- 
die County, Va., instead of trying to 
enact new laws which simply duplicate 
existing laws, add nothing to substantive 
law of any particular significance, and 
only add to the irritation of the people 
of the South over a matter which has 
long divided us, and which threatens 
further to weaken the strength of our 
great constitutional system. 
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Mr. President, I believe I mentioned 
this a moment ago, but in case I did not, 
I wish to have printed in the Recorp a 
statement showing the percentage of 
registered Negroes in my State. The 
percentage rose from 1958 to 1959 by 
13.3 percent, or, in absolute numbers, 
8,581, to the figure of 72,604, which is 
more than 50 percent of the percentage 
for the white citizens, and which is a 
very substantial increase, in the past 20 
years. At the rate of increase at which 
registrations are moving now, I predict 
that in the foreseeable future the per- 
centage of registration will equal that 
of the white citizens of my State. 


Exuisir 1 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Mar. 1, 1960] 

U.S. EDUCATION HELD CHEATING ABLEST 
YourH—Wuire HOUSE CONFERENCE STUDY 
DEPLORES NaTION’s WASTED TALENT 

(By Eve Edstrom) 

The Nation’s ablest children and its most 
deprived are being shortchanged by an edu- 
cational system which encourages baton 
twirling instead of intellectual achievement. 

This is the view of numerous contributors 
to the second volume of “the Nation’s Chil- 
dren,” a publication prepared for the back- 
ground use of delegates to the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
which opens here March 27, 

In deploring this Nation’s wasted talent, 
the experts charge that— 

“Our talent pool could be Increased five- 
fold if all children enjoyed the same oppor- 
tunities for intellectual stimulation as chil- 
dren of professional and technical workers. 
Currently 1 out of every 3,600 children of 
the laboring classes is considered talented 
compared with 1 out of every 15 of the pro- 
fessional classes. 

“Our ablest children, who are this Nation's 
greatest national resource, are receiving 
less than the equal opportunity to which 
they are entitled because our educational ef- 
fort is geared to the average with the bulk 
of special effort aimed at helping the handi- 
capped. 

“The schools are not tending to their pri- 
mary educational objectives because the 
American public has placed too many de- 
mands—such as driver education or air-age 
education—on the schools when the home, 
the church and the community could do 
those jobs. 

“Our educational system denies to 90 per- 
cent or more of our students any real con- 
tact with science in ‘a world upon which 
science impinges at every moment and every 
aspect. 

SCIENCE TEACHING SCORED 

For this latter shortcoming, the scientists 
themselves are largely to blame, states Jer- 
rold R. Zacharias, physics professor at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Currently, he said, about 10 percent of 
our students are given “unrecognizable me- 
langes of dull facts and bad technology 
under the name of physics or chemistry.” 

He called upon the scientists to get busy 
writing and revising textbooks until they 
come up with a product which will permit 
students to participate in science in the 
same way they “participate in the world’s 
series.” 

INFERIOR EDUCATION 

Horace Mann Bond, dean of the School of 
Education, Atlanta University, emphasized 
that the wide disparity between the num- 
bers of talented children in professional 
families and those in the laboring classes 
reflects primarily the inferior education 
available to children of low-income families, 

He reported on a study he is conducting 
of American Negroes holding the academic 
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doctorate to determine what factors influ- 
enced their academic ability. He found that 
a high concentration of their parents and 
grandparents from Dinwiddie County, Va., 
Richland County, 8.C., Madison County, Ky.. 
and Perry County, Ala. Each of these 
counties was the location of superior second- 
ary school and college facilities for Negroes, 
he found, 

He concludes that “in every depressed 
racial group, in every ‘lower class’ occupa- 
tional group in the country, in every cultur- 
ally deprived geographical region, there are 
today potentially “talented youngsters of 
every economic or racial or religious persua- 
sion.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Allott Ellender McNamara 
Anderson Engle Magnuson 
Bartlett Fong Mansfield 
Beall Frear Martin 
Bennett Pulbright Monroney 
Bible Gore Morse 
Brunsdale Green Morton 

Bush Gruening 

Byrd, Va. Hart Mundt 

Byrd, W. Va Hartke Murray 
Cannon Hayden Muskie 
Capehart Hickenlooper Pastore 
Carlson Holland Proxmire 
Carroll Hruska Schoeppel 
Case, N.J. Jackson th 
Church Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Clark Keating Sy: 

Cooper Kefauver Wiley 

Cotton Kerr Williams, Del. 
Curtis Kuchel Williams, N.J. 
Dirksen Lausche Yarborough 
Douglas Long, Hawaii Young, N. Dak 
Dworshak 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent, 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
section 4 of the pending so-called civil 
rights amendments resorts to an un- 
precedented legislative device for humili- 
ation of the great Southern States of 
this Nation to serve the tainted purposes 
of the NAACP, the Warren Court, and 
the politically appointed Federal Attor- 
ney General. 

The Warren Court school decision of 
1954 has been renounced by some of the 
Nation’s best constitutional lawyers as a 
“clear abuse of judicial power with no 
legal basis.” 

The Federal Attorney General has 
been screaming from the Nation’s house- 
tops that this Warren Court school de- 
cision should be accepted universally, 
without question or resistance, as the 
supreme law of the land. 

The NAACP is unhappy over the re- 
Tuctance of people generally to accept 
this judge-made “supreme law of the 
land” and displeased with the limited 
success of Federal judicial agents seeking 
to apply it. 

The amendments to which I refer 
would by statute make the Warren Court 
school decision the law of the land, and 
give the Warren Court a congressional 
vote of confidence. 

They would fortify the contention of 
the Attorney General. 

They would politically appease the 
NAACP, which seems to get its way in 
the high places of the Federal judiciary 
and Justice Department. 
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They would grossly insult the South 
and the intelligence of thousands else- 
where who also, with the same good rea- 
son, sincerely believe the Warren inte- 
gration decision is unwarranted usurpa- 
tion of power. 

The purpose of these amendments is 
clear.. No imagination is needed. I 
quote the first 19 lines of section 4, begin- 
ning at line 9 on page 6 and running 
through line 2 on page 7. This language 
reads: 

The Congress recognizes that (a) prior to 
May 17, 1954, the Constitution of the United 
States had been interpreted as permitting 
public schools to be segregated on racial 
grounds provided such schools afforded equal 
educational opportunities; (b) on May 17, 
1954, the Supreme Court of the United 
States ruled that under the 14th amendment 
to the Constitution segregated education is 
inherently unequal; (c) the Constitution as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States is the supreme law of the land; 
(d) State and local governments and agen- 
cies which relied upon the “separate but 
equal” doctrine are now obligated to take 
steps toward the elimination of segregation 
in their public schools; and (e) many of 
these governments and agencies are faced 
with serious financial and educational prob- 
lems in making the necessary adjustments 
in their existing school systems. 

(2) It is therefore the intent of Congress 
and the purpose of this section to assist 
State and local governments and agencies in 
carrying out their constitutional obligations. 


Mr. President, to accomplish their ob- 
vious purposes, proponents of these 
amendments are not hesitating to hu- 
miliate their blood brothers of the 
Southland. They are stooping to affront 
personally 101 of their colleagues who 
signed the “Declaration of Constitutional 
Principles” of March 12, 1956, denounc- 
ing the Warren Court decision. 

On the contrary, they have manufac- 
tured an untried legislative contrivagce 
to achieve these ends. They would 
have Congress, by statutory law, declare 
this Warren Court decision to be the su- 
preme law of the land. 

And to this, the proponents of these 
amendments would add a provision mak- 
ing felons of all who willfully oppose 
Federal court decrees under the Warren 
Court school decision. Resistance to 
court orders on any other matter would 
remain, unchanged, punishable only as 
contempt of court. 

On the other hand, these amendments 
would authorize the appropriation of 
Federal taxpayers’ money to be paid as 
bribes to States, localities, and school 
boards which conform to the Federal 
decrees, provided they were not con- 
a before the decision was handed 

own. 

I cannot imagine that a Southern 
State, locality, or school board would 
accept such Federal payola in behalf of 
the Warren Court, the Federal Attorney 
General, or the NAACP. 

I do not know the legal effect of recog- 
nizing the Warren Court school decision 
by statutory law. But the clear intent 
and result of these three provisions 
would be to expedite massive integration 
all over the South by naked Federal 
force sweetened with bribes for those 
who will take them. 

I have quoted the unprecedented pro- 
visions of these amendments holding by 
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statutory laws that constitutional law as 
decreed by Warren Court interpretation 
is the supreme law of the land. 

Let us look at the next precedent- 
breaking provisions of these extraordi- 
nary so-called civil rights amendments. 
It would add a new section to the crim- 
inal code of the United States to deal 
exclusively with those who resist Federal 
district court decrees under the Warren 
school decision. : 

These are political amendments. 
When you consider their purpose, it is 
useless to quibble over the meaning of 
such words as “corruptly,” “willfully,” 
“endeavors,” and so forth. 

The objective is to make felons of all 
who dare oppose the Warren Court 
school decision, backed up by the NAACP 
and a political Attorney General. Un- 
der the provisions of these amendments 
r people would be jailed, or fined, or 

oth. 

I quote section 1 of the proposed 
amendments, running from line 2 on 
page 1 through line 24 on page 2. The 
language is as follows: 

SECTION 1. That (a) chapter 73 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new section as follows: 
“$1509. Obstruction of certain court orders 

“Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communica- 
tion, willfully prevents, obstructs, impedes, 
or interferes with or willfully endeavors to 
prevent, obstruct, impede, or interfere with 
the due exercise of rights or the perform- 
ance of duties under any order, Judgment, 
or decree of a court of the United States 
which (1) directs that any person or class of 
persons shall be admitted to any school, or 
(2) directs that any person or class of per- 
sons shall not be denied admission to any 
school because of race or color, or (3) ap- 
proves any plan of any State or local agency 
the effect of which is or will be to permit 
any person or class of persons to be admitted 
to any school, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than two 
years, or both. 

“No injunctive or other civil relief against 
the conduct made criminal by this section 
shall be denied on the ground that such con- 
duct is a crime. 

“This section shall not apply to an act 
of a student, officer, or employee of a school 
if such act is done pursuant to the direction 
of, or is subject to disciplinary action by, an 
officer of such school.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 73 of such 
title is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 


“1509. Obstruction of certain court orders.” 


When we read this section of one of 
these proposed amendments, we cannot 
avoid the questions raised on February 
23 by the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin]. He is an eminent author- 
ity, having served for years on the su- 
preme court of his State. I repeat his 
statements: 

For the first time in American history, 
so far as I am able to determine, this section 
makes resistance to a Federal court desegre- 
gation decree a crime. 

It is not necessary to make the impeding 
of a Federal court decree a crime. An act 
of that character is already punishable as 
a contempt of court. 

But if it were wise to make resistance to 
a decree of a Federal court a crime—for the 
first time in history—the law to that effect 
should be directed at resistance to all de- 
crees of Federal courts. 
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If it is iniquitous to resist one type of 
decree of Federal courts, it is iniquitous to 
resist all types of decrees of Federal courts, 


The provision holding, by statute, that 
the Warren Court school decision is the 
supreme law of the land also raises 
questions of the same type. Read again 
the language of section 4, on page 6, 
lines 9 through 18. 

Sec. 4. (a)(1) The Congress recognizes 
that (A) prior to May 17, 1954, the Consti- 
tution of the United States had been inter- 
preted as permitting public schools to be 
segregated on racial grounds provided such 
schools afforded equal educational oppor- 
tunities; (B) on May 17, 1954, the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled that under 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution 
segregated education is inherently unequal; 
(C) the Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States is the 
supreme law of the land. 


Would application of this language be 
limited to the Warren Court school deci- 
sion, or would it have application to all 
Supreme Court interpretation of the 
Constitution? 

If it is limited only to the Warren 
Court school decision, why make the 
distinction for this one case? 

If it is to be given general application, 
is Congress being called upon to ratify by 
this legislation all the Court’s interpre- 
tation of the Constitution for all time 
to come? 

If it is not to be given general applica- 
tion to the past and future, would this 
proposal establish a precedent, or a 
requirement? 

If it is contended that Court inter- 
pretations of the Constitution are the 
supreme law of the land, what is the 
need for this provision, anyway? 

If such interpretations are not now the 
supreme law of the land, would such a 
statutory provision as this confer such 
a status upon them? 

There is no end of such questions 
raised by these proposals. There is no 
record. There is no testimony. There 
is no analysis. There is no committee 
report. There are no documented an- 
swers to make the legislative history. 

Still more questions are raised by the 
bribe provisions. I quote them directly 
from the proposed amendments. The 
language, beginning at line 6 on page 7, 
and running through line 18 on page 13, 
follows: 

(b) (1) For the purpose of assisting State 
and local educational agencies which, on 
May 17, 1954, maintained segregated public 
schools to effectuate desegregation in such 
schools in a manner consistent with perti- 
nent Federal court decisions, there are here- 
by authorized to be appropriated for each 
fiscal year such sums as the Congress may 
determine, 

(2) Appropriations under this subsection 
shall be available for grants to help 
finance— 

(A) costs incurred by local educational 
agencies in the provision of supervisory or 
administrative services, pupil placement, 
school social worker, or visiting teacher serv- 
ices, and other special, nonteaching, profes- 
sional services, the need for which is occa- 
sioned by the desegregation of their public 
schools, and 

(B) costs incurred by State agencies in de- 
veloping and carrying out State policies and 
programs for desegregation in public schools, 
including technical assistance to local edu- 
cational agencies in connection therewith. 
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(e) (1) The Commissioner of Education 
(hereinafter called the Commissioner“) 
shall for each fiscal year allot to each State, 
from the sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (b) for such year, an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such sums (or to 
such larger sum as may be specified in the 
Act making the appropriation) as the num- 
ber of students who attended segregated 
public schools in such State during the 
school year 1953-1954 bears to the number 
of students who attended such schools dur- 
ing such year in all the States. The num- 
ber of students who attended segregated 
public schools in each State during the 
school year 1953-1954 shall be estimated by 
the Commissioner on the basis of the best 
available data on the average daily attend- 
ance of local educational agencies during 
such school year. 

(2) From a State’s allotment under para- 
graph (1) for a fiscal year, the Commissioner 
shall, except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (e), pay to such State an amount 
equal to one-half of the expenditures of lo- 
cal educational agencies in carrying out the 
purposes specified in subsection (b) (2) (A) 
under applications approved by the State 
agency (designated as provided in subsection 
(d) (1) (A)) pursuant to the State plan ap- 
proved under subsection (d), and one-half 
of the expenditures of such State agency in 
carrying out the purposes specified in sub- 
section (b)(2)(B) under such plan, in- 
cluding its expenditures in administering 
the State plan. Payments under this sub- 
section and subsection (e) shall be made 
from time to time by the Commissioner on 
the basis of estimates of amounts to be ex- 
pended in a quarter or other period or 
periods determined by him, with necessary 
adjustments on account of any overpay- 
ment or underpayment for any prior period 
or periods. 

(d) (1) A State plan shall be approved by 
the Commissioner for purposes of this sec- 
tion if such plan— 

(A) designates the State educational agen- 
cy to administer or supervise the adminis- 
tration of the plan, or designates another 
single agency of the State for such purpose 
and in such case provides methods for effec- 
tive coordination between such agency and 
the State education, and 

(B) sets forth the methods and criteria 
for approving applications of local educa- 
tional agencies for funds under this section, 
and describes the activities to be carried on 
by the State agency with the aid of funds 
under this section; 

(C) provides such accounting, budgeting, 
and other fiscal methods and procedures as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the State plan; 

(D) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports to the Commissioner, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as are reasonably necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to assure expenditure of grants 
under this section solely for the purposes for 
which made and otherwise to perform his 
functions under this section. 

(2) Whenever the Commissioner, after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to the State agency administering or super- 
vising administration of the State plan ap- 
proved under paragraph (1), finds that— 

(A) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with any of the 
requirements of paragraph (1), or 

(B) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such requirement, 
the Commissioner shall notify such State 
agency that no further payments will be 
made to the State under this section (or, in 
his discretion, that further payments to the 
State will be limited to parts of or programs 
under the plan not affected by such failure), 
until he is satisfied that there will no longer 
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be any failure to comply. Until he is so sat- 
isfied, the Commissioner shall make no fur- 
ther payments to such State under this sec- 
tion (or shall limit payments to parts of 
or programs under the State plan not 
affected by such failure). 

(e) If the Commissioner determines, with 
respect to any State for which an allotment 
has been made under subsection (c)(1) for 
any fiscal year, that such State will not 
for such year submit and have approved a 
State plan under subsection (d), and either 
(1) that such State has consented to the 
making of applications by local educational 
agencies pursuant to this subsection, or (2) 
that such State has indicated that it as- 
sumes no responsibility with respect to the 
desegregation of public schools, the Commis- 
sioner shall, notwithstanding the provisions 
of subsection (c)(2), pay to local educa- 
tional agencies, with applications approved 
by him under this subsection, one-half of 
the expenditures of such agencies during 
such year in carrying out the purposes of 
subsection (b)(2)(A), but such payments 
may not exceed, in the aggregate, the State’s 
allotment for such year. The Commissioner 
shall by regulation prescribe criteria and 
procedures, for approval and withdrawal of 
approval of applications under this subsec- 
tion, which will, in his judgment, best effec- 
tuate the purposes of this section. 

(f) For purposes of this section 

(1) The term “public school” means a 
public school which provides elementary or 
secondary education, as determined under 
State law, but does not include a school of 
any agency of the United States. 

(2) The term “segregated public school” 
means a public school to which students on 
May 17, 1954, could not, under the constitu- 
tion or laws of the State in which such 
schools are located or under ordinances or 
rulings of the appropriate local educational 
agency pursuant to such constitution or 
laws, be admitted without regard to race or 
color. 

(3) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public schools, or, if 
there is no such officer or agency, an officer 
or agency designated by the Governor or by 
State law. 

(4) The term “local educational agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having 
administrative control and direction of free 
public education in a city, county, town- 
ship, school district, or political subdivision 
in a State; and includes any State agency 
which directly operates and maintains public 
schools. 

(g)(1) The Commissioner shall collect 
and disseminate such information on the 
progress of desegregation in the public 
schools in the several States as may be use- 
ful to educational and other public officials, 
agencies, and organizations in effecting de- 
segregation in such schools. 

(2) The Commissioner shall, upon request, 
provide information and technical assist- 
ance to State or local officials, which will aid 
them in developing plans and programs for 
effecting desegregation in public schools, 
and, upon request of such officials, shall ini- 
tiate or participate in conferences dealing 
with the educational aspects of problems 
arising in connection with efforts to comply 
with applicable court desegregation decisions 
or decrees. 

(3) The Commissioner may delegate to 
any Officer or employee of the Office of Edu- 
cation any of his powers and duties under 
this section, except the promulgation of 
regulations, 

(4) No appropriations may be made pur- 
suant to subsection (b) for any fiscal year 
ending after June 30, 1961. Prior to the close 
of January 1961, the Secretary of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare shall submit to the 
Congress a full report of the administration 
of this section, together with his recom- 
mendations as to whether it should be ex- 
tended and as to any modification of its 
provisions he deems appropriate. 

(5) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to administer the provisions of this 
section. 


Mr. President, I ask the Senate to note 
especially the language on page 7, run- 
ning from line 6 to line 12, as follows: 

For the purpose of assisting State and local 
educational agencies which on May 17, 1954, 
maintained segregated public schools to 
effectuate desegregation in such schools in 
a manner consistent with pertinent Federal 
court decisions, there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for such fiscal year such 
sums as the Congress may determine. 


Here we have another precedent- 
shattering provision in these amend- 
ments. It would take tax revenue from 
all taxpayers—Negro and white—and use 
it to bribe certain States and penalize 
others. 

States, localities, and school boards 
which, by their own free will and deter- 
mination were conforming with the 
Warren Court pattern of school admin- 
istration on May 17, 1954, would not be 
eligible for school payments under this 
provision. They would be penalized for 
conforming with what some persons 
contend the Warren Court made the su- 
preme law of the land. 

The money is appropriated exclusively 
for bribing States, localities, and school 
boards not conforming with the Warren 
Court law of the land to change their 
ways, their State constitutions and laws, 
and local ordinance and customs to the 
contrary. 

Proponents of such provisions, and 
those who originated this idea, obviously 
took a page out of the payola book. It 
would be interesting to know what public 
hearings before a Senate committee 
would have developed in this matter. 

Meanwhile, the Senate has before it 
only the offensive proposal that public 
school systems devoted to teaching the 
youth throughout a great area of the Na- 
tion should accept Federal bribes for 
conformance with a Warren Court de- 
cision perpetrated without legal basis. 

The so-called allotments under this 
plan, as Senators may see, would be 
burdened with highly complex and con- 
fusing provisions. But under admin- 
istration by the incumbent Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Secretary, and his 
subordinates, it may be expected that 
they would be used in a manner cal- 
culated to lead toward federalization of 
public education. 

The HEW Secretary, through his Com- 
missioner of Education, would prescribe 
the criteria for making, approval, and 
withdrawal of State, local, and school- 
board plans. 

The amendments provide that if a 
State has a desegregation plan meeting 
Federal approval, payments can be made 
to it. If a State does not have such a 
plan, but if a locality or a school board 
does, the State may be bypassed. 

In any case, if the HEW Secretary and 
the Education Commissioner decide they 
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don’t like the way approved plans are 
being run, the so-called allotments may 
be withdrawn. They would control the 
payments from beginning to end. 

Proponents of these amendments evi- 
dently think State and local school offi- 
cials can be “bought” over to desegre- 
gation with a quick flash of the dollar 
sign. Lines 9 and 10 on page 13 say “no 
appropriation may be made pursuant to 
subsection (b) for any fiscal year ending 
after June 30, 1961.” 

The NAACP pressure is really on. 
They want this job done in a hurry. 
And proponents of these amendments 
have pulled out all the stops in their ir- 
responsible efforts to cooperate. If the 
extremes to which they have gone in 
these amendments were not so serious, 
they would be ridiculous. 

To embrace “clear abuse of judicial 
power with no legal basis” requires 
evasion of accepted rules, practice, and 
procedure. It cannot stand the light of 
public hearing or objective analysis. All 
of this as been avoided in the interest of 
these amendments. This is the reason 
this prolonged debate is so necessary. 

Nothing that has happened in the last 
4 year's pursuant to the Warren school 
decision should have come as a surprise 
to the public, the Congress, or the Sen- 
ate. It was publicly foreseen and stated 
very clearly on March 12, 1956. 

It was spread before the country by 
101 Members of Congress in a historic 
“Declaration of Constitutional Princi- 
ples,” which has been called their Mani- 
festo. I shall read it here and now, be- 
cause it is vital to the record which is 
being made in this debate. 

As presented to the Senate by the late 
great Walter F. George, one of the great- 
est lawyers who occupied a seat in the 
Senate, it reads as follows: 


DECLARATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 


The unwarranted decision of the Supreme 
Court in the public school cases is now 
bearing the fruit always produced when 
men substitute naked power for established 
law. 

The Founding Fathers gave us a Consti- 
tution of checks and balances because they 
realized the inescapable lesson of history 
that no man or group of men can be safely 
entrusted with unlimited power. They 
framed this Constitution with its provisions 
for change by amendments in order to se- 
cure the fundamentals of government 
against the dangers of temporary popular 
passion or the personal predilections of pub- 
lic officeholders. 

We regard the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the school cases as a clear abuse 
of judicial power. It climaxes a trend in 
the Federal judiciary undertaking to legis- 
late, in derogation of the authority of Con- 
gress, and to encroach upon the reserved 
rights of the States and the people. 

The original Constitution does not men- 
tion education. Neither does the 14th 
amendment nor any other amendment. The 
debates preceding the submission of the 
14th amendment clearly show that there 
was no intent that it should affect the sys- 
tems of education maintained by the States. 

The very Congress which proposed the 
amendment subsequently provided for 
segregated schools in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

When the amendment was adopted in 
1868, there were 37 States of the Union. 
Every one of the 26 States that had any 
substantial racial differences among its peo- 
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ple either approved the operation of segre- 
gated schools already in existence or sub- 
sequently established such schools by action 
of the same lawmaking body which consid- 
ered the 14th amendment. 

As admitted by the Supreme Court in the 
Public School case (Brown v. Board of Ed- 
ucat ion), the doctrine of separate but equal 
schools “apparently originated in Roberts v. 
City of Boston (1849), upholding school seg- 
regation against attack as being violative of 
a State constitutional guarantee of equality.” 
This constitutional doctrine began in the 
North—not in the South, and it was followed 
not only in Massachusetts, but in Connecti- 
cut, New York, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and other Northern States until they, exer- 
cising their rights as States through the con- 
stitutional processes of local self-government, 
changed their school systems. 

In the case of Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896 the 
Supreme Court expressly declared that under 
the 14th amendment no person was denied 
any of his rights if the States provided sepa- 
rate but equal facilities. This decision has 
been followed in many other cases. It is 
notable that the Supreme Court speaking 
through Chief Justice Taft, a former Presi- 
dent of the United States, unanimously de- 
clared in 1927 in Lum v. Rice that the “sep- 
arte but equal” principle is within the dis- 
cretion of the State in regulating its public 
schools and does not conflict with the 14th 
amendment.” 

This interpretation, restated time and 
again, became a part of the life of the peo- 
ple of many of the States and confirmed 
their habits, customs, traditions, and way of 
life. It is founded on elemental humanity 
and commonsense, for parents should not be 
deprived by government of the right to direct 
the lives and education of their own children, 

Though there has been no constitutional 
amendment or act of Congress changing this 
established legal principle almost a century 
old, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
with no legal basis for such action, under- 
took to exercise their naked judicial power 
and substituted their personal political and 
social ideas for the established law of the 
land. 

This unwarranted exercise of power by the 
Court, contrary to the Constitution, is creat- 
ing chaos and confusion in the States prin- 
cipally affected. It is destroying the amicable 
relations between the white and Negro races 
that have been created through 90 years of 
patient effort by the good people of both 
races, It has planted hatred and suspicion 
where there has been heretofore friendship 
and understanding. 

Without regard to the consent of the gov- 
erned, outside agitators are threatening im- 
mediate and revolutionary changes in our 
public school systems. If done, this is cer- 
tain to destroy the system of public educa- 
tion in some of the States. 

With the gravest concern for the explosive 
and dangerous condition created by this de- 
cision and inflamed by outside meddlers: 

We reaffirm our reliance on the Constitu- 
tion as the fundamental law of the land. 

We decry the Supreme Court’s encroach- 
ments on rights reserved to the States and 
to the people, contrary to established law 
and to the Constitution. 

We commend the motives of those States 
which have declared the intention to resist 
forced integration by any lawful means. 

We appeal to the States and people who 
are not directly affected by these decisions 
to consider the constitutional principles in- 
volved against the time when they too, on 
issues vital to them, may be the victims of 
judicial encroachment, 

Even though we constitute a minority in 
the present Congress, we have full faith that 
a majority of the American people believe in 
the dual system of government which has 
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enabled us to achieve our greatness and will 
in time demand that the reserved rights of 
the States and of the people be made secure 
against judicial usurpation. 

We pledge ourselves to use all lawful means 
to bring about a reversal of this decision 
which is contrary to the Constitution and to 
prevent the use of force in its implementa- 
tion. 

In this trying period, as we all seek to 
right this wrong, we appeal to our people 
not to be provoked by the agitators and 
troublemakers invading our States and to 
scrupulously refrain from disorder and law- 
less acts. 

Signed by: 

MEMBERS OF THE U.S. SENATE 

Walter F. George, Richard B. Russell, John 
Stennis, Sam J. Ervin, Jr., Strom Thur- 
mond, Harry F. Byrd, A. Willis Robertson, 
John L. McClellan, Allen J. Ellender, Russell 
B. Long, Lister Hill, James O. Eastland, W. 
Kerr Scott, John Sparkman, Olin D. John- 
ston, Price Daniel, J. W. Fulbright, George A. 
Smathers, Spessard L. Holland. 


MEMBERS OF THE U.S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Alabama: Frank W. Boykin, George M. 
Grant, George W. Andrews, Kenneth A. Rob- 
erts, Albert Rains, Armistead I. Seiden, Jr., 
Carl Elliott, Robert E. Jones, George Huddles- 
ton, Jr. 

Arkansas: E. C. Gathings, Wilbur D. Mills, 
James W. Trimble, Oren Harris, Brooks Hays, 
W. F. Norrell. 

Florida: William C. Cramer, Charles E. 
Bennett, Robert L. F. Sikes, A. S. Herlong, 
Jr., Paul G. Rogers, James A. Haley, D. R. 
Matthews. 

Georgia: Prince H. Preston, John L. Pil- 
cher, E. L. Forrester, John James Flynt, Jr., 
James C. Davis, Carl Vinson, Henderson Lan- 
ham, Iris F. Blitch, Phil M. Landrum, Paul 
Brown. 

Louisiana: F. Edward Hébert, Hale Boggs, 
Edwin E. Willis, Overton Brooks, Otto E. 
Passman, James H. Morrison, T. Ashton 
Thompson, George S. Long. 

Mississippi: Thomas G. Abernethy, Jamie 
L. Whitten, Frank E. Smith, John Bell Wil- 
liams, Arthur Winstead, William M. Colmer. 

North Carolina: Herbert C. Bonner, L. H. 
Fountain, Graham A, Barden, Carl T. Dur- 
ham, F. Ertel Carlyle, Hugh Q. Alexander, 
Charles R. Jonas, Woodrow W. Jones, George 
A. Shuford, 

South Carolina: L. Mendel Rivers, John 
J. Riley, W. J. Bryan Dorn, Robert T. Ash- 
more, James P. Richards, John L. McMillan. 

Tennessee: James B. Frazier, Jr., Joe L. 
Evins, Ross Bass, Tom Murray, Jere Cooper, 
Clifford Davis. 

Texas: Martin Dies, Wright Patman, John 
Dowdy, Walter Rogers, O. C. Fisher. 

Virginia: Edward J. Robeson, Jr., Porter 
Hardy, Jr., J. Vaughan Gary, Watkins M. 
Abbitt, William M. Tuck, Richard H. Poff, 
Burr P. Harrison, Howard W. Smith, W. Pat 
Jennings, Joel T. Broyhill. 


This list of 101 Members of Congress 
included some of the best constitutional 
lawyers in the Nation. They did not 
choose their words lightly. I was there; 
Iknow. Every man there wished it were 
not necessary. It was terribly difficult 
to make such a criticism of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which, by 
nature, training, and sheer patriotism, 
they revered as an institution. 

On the other hand, in their minds, 
consciences, and hearts, they knew, as 
we know now, that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has a solemn responsi- 
bility and duty to merit the confidence 
in which the people of this Nation wish 
to hold it. This is a court of last resort. 
There is no appeal. It has tremendous 
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power. If there is any justification for 
calling its decrees the law of the land, it 
lies in this power. 

It can exercise the power of life and 
death—life and death of individuals, life 
and death of our way of life, life and 
death of our democracy, life and death 
of our Nation. For obvious reasons, 
such power must be guarded by the Court 
itself, by the other branches of Govern- 
ment, by the States, and by the people. 

This Warren Court school decision 
was only 1 of a pattern in the more 
than 1,000 cases it has decided. When 
one analyzes the principal ones, he finds 
that, stripped of legalistic technicalities 
and applied practically, the pattern 
takes this form: 

First. Strike down the rights of indi- 
viduals. 

Second. Destroy the effectiveness of 
local police protection. 

Third. Preempt and nullify perfectly 
constitutional State laws. 

Fourth. Disregard the clear intent of 
laws, especially for evicting subversives 
from public positions. 

Fifth. Limit the powers of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government to inves- 
tigate. 

Sixth. Open confidential files of the 
FBI and interfere with its administra- 
tive responsibilities. 

Seventh. Destroy the sovereignty of 
States guaranteed by the Constitution. 

I realize this is a severe indictment of 
the Warren Court, but each of these 
statements I have made can be substan- 
tiated. 

In short, besides interfering with the 
work of the executive branch and usurp- 
ing functions of the legislative branch in 
the Federal Government, the Warren 
Court has undermined State sovereignty, 
local authority, and individual rights. 

When one looks at samples of these 
Warren Court decisions, he finds the 
reason for growing alarm. He finds 
what appears to be a well-conceived plan 
to subvert the fundamental principles of 
local autonomy and State sovereignty, 
with concentration of all power in the 
Federal Government. 

In the Girard case the Warren Court 
decreed that individuals—you and I—in 
our wills cannot leave our possessions as 
we choose. 

At this late date this Court ordered 
that money left by a man who died in 
1831 to a privately operated and financed 
school could no longer be spent in ac- 
cordance with his will because the en- 
rollment was restricted to white boys. 
The will had stood unchallenged for 
more than 125 years when the Warren 
Court upset it. 

In the Mallory and other cases the 
Warren Court impaired effectiveness in 
local police protection of decent Ameri- 
can citizens. Here the Court seized 
upon what it chose to regard as a tech- 
nical flaw in accepted police practice 
to turn loose a confessed rapist. This 
Mallory case rule was then applied to 
convictions in State courts. 

In the Konigsburg and Schware cases, 
the Warren Court denied States, 
through their own instrumentalities, the 
right to set standards for those who 
wish to practice law before State courts, 
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In the Nelson case, and others, the 
Warren Court is nullifying good consti- 
tutional State laws by the wholesale and 
overturning State court decisions for no 
better reason than the fact that here 
is a Federal law in the area. 

In the Nelson case a notorious Com- 
munist, convicted under Pennsylvania 
State law, was turned loose because 
there was a Federal law on sedition. As 
a result, perfectly good and constitu- 
tional sedition laws in 42 States are 
now to be regarded as invalid. 

Think about this in terms of State 
laws prohibiting traffic in narcotics and 
kidnapping, and one sees the danger 
in the Warren Court application of the 
so-called doctrine of preemption. 

Carried to one extreme conclusion, it 
might be contended that the Warren 
Court can practically destroy the 48 
States by application of this “preemption 
doctrine.“ It would have only to hold 
that Federal tax laws preempt State au- 
thority to levy taxes on the same sources 
of revenue. 

When it invalidated laws in 42 States 
by its action in the Nelson case, as in 
others, the Warren Court did so in com- 
plete disregard for the intent of Con- 
gress. 

In the Watkins case the Warren Court 
set aside a contempt conviction of a wit- 
ness before a congressional committee 
who admitted that he “freely cooperated 
with the Communist Party,“ but he 
would not name his Communist asso- 
ciates. In this case the Court struck 
a brazen blow at the powers of Congress 
to investigate. 

In fact this Court has so distorted 
and tortured the salutary provision of 
the fifth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion that “taking the fifth” has become 
a part of the language of the under- 
world, meaning a smug and effective re- 
course for racketeers and subversives. 

Neither has the Warren Court spared 
the executive branch of the Federal 
Government, as we have seen in the 
Jencks case. That decision, involving 
the FBI files, was too much even for 
one of the Justices on the Court. Jus- 
tice Tom Clark said: 

Unless Congress changes the rule an- 
nounced by the Court today, those intelli- 
gence agencies of our Government engaged 
in law enforcement may as well close up 
shop for the Court has opened their files 
to the criminal and afforded him a Roman 
holiday for rummaging through confidential 
information as well as vital national secrets 
and all in the name of justice. 


That is what Justice Clark said about 
the decision of his own Court. 

When we look at the pattern docu- 
mented by these samples of Warren 
Court decisions, we can see clearly the 
reason for activity against them by those 
with facilities to perceive their subtle 
direction. 

Fear and anxiety over the serious trend 
to be seen in these Warren Court deci- 
sions is not limited to southern Members 
of Congress. It has been expressed by 
prominent authorities in all sections of 
the land. It has been expressed by the 
attorneys general of the 48 States. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
not think that the attitude of the at- 
torneys general which he mentioned, 
and many other authorities in the legal 
field which we are well acquainted with, 
is not also reflected in the attitude of 
some of our allies? 

The Senator is probably aware of the 
recent Chessman case, on which the 
British, who are, after all, the source of 
our law and traditions, which we grew 
up under, having originated in England, 
had the comment that it was not so 
much whether or not he was disposed of 
in the court of law, but it was the long 
delay that was dilatory. There was this 
aspect of it which causes people to lose 
confidence in the whole judicial system. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think the 
Senator from Arkansas is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator will 
agree that all these cases present a pic- 
ture of not only many of our own people, 
but many of our allies, losing confidence 
in our ability to administer a judicial 
system effectively in this country. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
is correct. I am coming to what I think 
is the most significant condemnation of 
the Warren Supreme Court, in a report 
made by the chief justices of the State 
courts, which I desire to read to the 
Senate. 

Not only has this condemnation of the 
Supreme Court been expressed by the 
attorneys general of the 48 States, it 
has been expressed by a committee of 
the American Bar Association estab- 
lished to study the record. 

There probably is no group in the 
country who must study the Constitution 
and the decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court more closely and more constantly 
than the justices of the supreme courts 
in the States of the United States. 

The chief justices of the courts were 
fearful of what they were seeing. They 
appointed a committee to make a spe- 
cial study of the Supreme Court deci- 
sions in recent years, some of the most 
distinguished jurists this country has 
ever had. 

The committee included: Frederick W. 
Brune, chief judge, Maryland, chairman; 
Albert Conway, chief judge, New York; 
John R. Dethmers, chief justice, Michi- 
gan; William H. Duckworth, chief jus- 
tice, Georgia; John E. Hickman, chief 
justice, Texas; John E. Martin, chief 
justice, Wisconsin; Martin A. Nelson, as- 
sociate justice, Minnesota; William C. 
Perry, chief justice, Oregon; Taylor H. 
Stukes, chief justice, South Carolina; 
and Raymond S. Wilkins, chief justice, 
Massachusetts. 

This committee made its report to the 
conference of chief justices on August 
23, 1958, and before the conference 
closed the report was adopted by a vote 
of 36 to 8. Voting against adoption of 
the report were the chief justices or 
their representatives from California, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and Ha- 
waii. Two States—Nevada and North 
Dakota—abstained. Three States 
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Connecticut, Indiana, and Arkansas— 
were not represented at the session in 
which the vote was taken. 

The report of the committee was 
adopted by a vote of 36 to 8, as I have 
said. 

It cannot be said that the report was 
the product of the much maligned 
Southern States. Perhaps no report on 
such a subject, or of such importance, 
has ever been better represented in the 
various States of the Union. 

And, certainly, never before in the his- 
tory of American jurisprudence, nor in 
the history of State-Federal relationship 
in the United States, has such powerful 
criticism of the Supreme Court of the 
United States come forth from such high 
and respected authority. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield for a question at that 
point? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor making reference to the declaration 
by the justices of the State supreme 
courts of the entire United States? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is cor- 
rect. I will read that full report. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Was it not 
true that the great majority of these 
justices were not southern justices at all? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In other 
words, is it not true that the Supreme 
Court of the United States undertook to 
hand down decisions over a period of 
time to such an extent that even those 
who had similar responsibilities in the 
judiciaries of States outside the South, 
felt that their consciences required them 
to join in condemning the Supreme 
Court of the United States? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Louisiana is exactly correct. In 
fact, the committee which drew up this 
report had only three from the South, 
the chief justice of Texas, the chief jus- 
tice of Georgia, and the chief justice of 
South Carolina. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator inform me how many other jus- 
tices were on the committee besides 
those three? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The total was 
10. The other States were represented 
by the chief justice of Maryland, the 
chief justice of New York, the chief jus- 
tices of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Oregon, and Massachusetts. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Those were 
the chief justices of the various courts 
of the United States, which are the 
courts of last resort within those States, 
are they not? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator is 
correct. That report was then adopted 
in the conferences of the chief justices 
by 36 to 8. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would that 
not mean that outside the South itself 
the prevailing opinion, by about 3 to 1, 
or at least by a 2 to 1 majority, would be 
that the Supreme Court had far over- 
stepped its bounds in a number of re- 
spects? 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
is correct. I wish to read that report, 
because I do not think it has had the 
publicity it should have had. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Would the 
Senator from Virginia not agree, before 
he reaches that point, that judges are 
very reluctant to criticize other judges? 
Is that not true because judges know 
that many times one is compelled to de- 
cide a hard case; a case where it is very 
easy for the people to disagree with his 
decision? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
is exactly correct about that. It is un- 
usual for the chief justices of the States 
to criticize the Supreme Court of the 
United States. If it has ever been 
done before in history, I do not know 
about it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would it 
not therefore follow that the chief 
justices of the supreme courts of the 
various States would not have agreed 
upon such a condemnation of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States if 
they had not felt that the abuses had 
been so many and so flagrant that the 
time had finally come when men of the 
profession should honorably stand up 
and say that they felt these abuses had 
occurred? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Louisiana is exactly correct. I 
point out, further, that this report was 
made in 1958. The Supreme Court has 
rendered decisions since then which, I 
have no doubt, would receive the same 
condemnation should they be reviewed 
at this time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Virginia, as a former Governor, 
knows, does he not, that lawyers are 
more or less required by the code of 
ethics to speak kindly of the Court, to 
support the Court, and to support the 
decisions of the Court, even though they 
may personally disagree with the deci- 
sions of the Court? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But does the 
Senator share the view, which some law- 
yers are now coming to have, that that 
is a two-way street: That while the 
lawyer would like to respect the Court, 
support the Court, and uphold the dig- 
nity of the Court, the Court must con- 
duct itself in such fashion that lawyers 
will be in a position to do those things? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is cor- 
rect. Never before in the history of 
American jurisprudence or in the history 
of State-Federal relationships has such 
powerful criticism of the Supreme Court 
of the United States come from such 
high and respected authority. The 
chief justices of the several States plead- 
ed with the Warren Court to exercise 
“judicial restraint.” In brief, this is 
what they found: 

A tendency to press the extension of 
Federal power and to press it rapidly— 
“the Court too often has tended to adopt 
the role of a policymaker without proper 
judicial restraint.” 

The Court “has assumed legislative 
powers.” 
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Reason to ask the Court not to usurp 
legislative functions when deciding ques- 
tions involving the validity of State 
action. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
2 will the Senator yield for a ques- 

on? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from Virginia, who is a distin- 
guished former Governor of his State 
and who has been a Member of this body 
for many years, feel that if a court should 
make a seriously erroneous decision, that 
decision is the law of the land? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think these 
amendments are trying to make it the 
law of the land, by statute, so far as that 
can be done. The Senator may not have 
been in the Chamber when I pointed out 
that one of the most obnoxious, improper 
features of the bill is its attempt to make 
the Supreme Court’s integration decision 
the law of the land by an act of Con- 
gress. This would at least put a stamp 
of approval on what the Supreme Court 
has done. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator recall the earlier case of Plessy 
against Ferguson, in which the Supreme 
Court held that the doctrine of sepa- 
rate but equal facilities did not amount to 
discrimination, and that so long as sepa- 
rate but equal facilities were provided 
for the different races, there was no dis- 
crimination? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes; that is 
correct. I referred to that fact. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator agree that if the present Su- 
preme Court decision is to be the law 
of the land, then the previous case, prior 
to the decision rendered in the Brown 
case, was also the law of the land? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That was the 
position of Chief Justice Taft in 1928, 
as I recall. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Do not the 
members of the Supreme Court them- 
selves take an oath that they will uphold 
the law of the land? 

* BYRD of Virginia. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the latest 
decision is the law of the land, was not 
the Plessy against Ferguson decision the 
law of the land also? 
ioe BYRD of Virginia. It must have 

en. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If that is so, 
what reason can there be for the Justices 
themselves failing to observe their oath? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is what 
I would like to know. I have no expla- 
nation. 

Another criticism made by the chief 
justices of the States is that the Supreme 
Court “Has assumed legislative powers.” 
That is a very serious criticism. It is 
one of the worst things which can be 
said about the Supreme Court. Simply 
because they have judicial power, they 
have assumed legislative power, which 
under the Constitution is given only to 
those who are elected by the people. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the present 
Supreme Court—the Warren Court—can 
say that a different Court was wrong 
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when it rendered the decision in the 
Plessy against Ferguson case, and can 
simply reverse that case, then would not 
a future Court have the right to consider 
the decisions of the Warren Court, say 
that the Warren Court was wrong, and 
reverse the decisions rendered by the 
Warren Court? 

* BYRD of Virginia. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Assuming 
that the Court was wrong in reversing 
a correct decision in the first instance, 
would not the Senator from Virginia 
agree that it would be a lesser evil to 
reverse the second or subsequent de- 
cision? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
has stated the proposition very con- 
cisely. 

Mr. President, the record in the case 
against the pending amendments would 
be incomplete without the full report 
adopted by the conference of chief jus- 
tices, which met in Pasadena, Calif., in 
August 1958. I should like to read it. 
The document was signed and approved, 
by a vote of 36 to 8, by the chief justices 
of the State supreme courts. I read: 


Your Committee on Federal-State Rela- 
tionships as affected by judicial decisions was 
appointed pursuant to action taken at the 
1957 meeting of the conference, at which, 
you will recall, there was some discussion of 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and a resolution expressing 
concern with regard thereto was adopted by 
the conference. This committee held a 
meeting in Washington in December 1957, at 
which plans for conducting our work were 
developed. This meeting was attended by 
Sidney Spector of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and by Prof. Philip B. Kurland, of 
the University of Chicago Law School. 

The committee believed that it would be 
desirable to survey this field from the point 
of view of general trends rather than by at- 
tempting to submit detailed analyses of many 
cases, It was realized, however, that an ex- 
pert survey of recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions within the area under consideration 
would be highly desirable in order that we 
might have the benefit in drafting this re- 
port of scholarly research and of competent 
analysis and appraisal, as well as of objec- 
tivity of approach. 

Thanks to Professor Kurland and to four 
of his colleagues of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School several mono- 
graphs dealing with subjects within the 
committee’s field of action have been pre- 
pared and have been furnished to all mem- 
bers of the committee and of the conference. 
These monographs and their authors are as 
follows: 

1. “The Supreme Court, The Due Process 
Clause, and the In Personam Jurisdiction of 
State Courts” by Professor Kurland; 

2. “Limitations on State Power To Deal 
With Issues of Subversion and Loyalty” by 
Assistant Professor Cramton; 

3. “Congress, the States and Commerce” 
by Prof. Allison Dunham; 

4. The Supreme Court, Federalism, and 
State Systems of Criminal Justice” by Prof. 
Francis A. Allen; and 

5. “The Supreme Court, the Congress and 
State Jurisdiction Over Labor Relations” by 
Prof. Bernard D. Meltzer. 

These gentlemen have devoted much 
time, study and thought to the preparation 
of very scholarly, interesting and instructive 
monographs on the above subjects. We wish 
to express our deep appreciation to each of 
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them for his very thorough research and 
analysis of these problems. With the pres- 
sure of the work of our respective courts, the 
members of this committee could not have 
undertaken this research work and we could 
scarcely have hoped, even with ample time, 
to equal the thorough and excellent reports 
which they have written on their respective 
subjects. 

It had originally been hoped that all neces- 
sary research material would be available to 
your committee by the end of April and that 
the committee could study it and then meet 
for discussion, possibly late in May, and 
thereafter send at least a draft of the com- 
mittee’s report to the members of the con- 
ference well in advance of the 1958 meeting; 
but these hopes have not been realized. The 
magnitude of the studies and the thorough- 
ness with which they have been made ren- 
diered it impossible to complete them until 
about two months after the original target 
date and it has been impracticable to hold 
another meeting of this committee until the 
time of the conference. 

Even after this unavoidable delay had de- 
veloped, there was a plan to have these 
papers presented at a seminar to be held 
at the University of Chicago late in June. 
Unfortunately, this plan could not be car- 
ried through, either. We hope, however, 
that these papers may be published in the 
near future with such changes and additions 
as the several authors may wish to make in 
them. Some will undoubtedly be desired in 
order to include decisions of the Supreme 
Court in some cases which are referred to 
in these monographs, but in which decisions 
were rendered after the monographs had 
been prepared. Each of the monographs as 
transmitted to us is stated to be in prelimi- 
nary form and subject to change and as not 
being for publication. Much as we are in- 
debted to Professor Kurland and his col- 
leagues for their invaluable research aid, 
your committee must accept sole responsi- 
bility for the views herein stated. Unfor- 
tunately, it is impracticable to include all 
or even a substantial part of their analyses 
in this report, 


BACKGROUND AND PERSPECTIVE 


We think it desirable at the outset of this 
report to set out some points which may help 
to put the report in proper perspective, 

-familiar or self-evident as these points may 
be 


First, though decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States have a major 
impact upon Federal-State relationships and 
have had such an impact since the days of 
Chief Justice Marshall, they are only a part 

- of the whole structure of these relationships. 

- These relations are, of course, founded upon 

the Constitution of the United States itself. 
They are materially affected not only by 

. Judicial decisions but in very large measure 

by acts of Congress adopted under the pow- 
ers conferred by the Constitution. They are 
also affected, or may be affected, by the ex- 
ercise of the treaty power. 

Of great practical importance as affecting 
Federal-State relationships are the rulings 
and actions of Federal administrative bodies. 
These include the independent agency regu- 
latory bodies, such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
the National Labor Relations Board. Many 
important administrative powers are exer- 
cised by the several departments of the exec- 
utive branch, notably the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Department of the Interior. 
The scope and importance of the adminis- 
tration of the Federal tax laws are, of course, 
familiar to many individuals and businesses 
because of their direct impact, and require 
no elaboration. 

Second, when we turn to the specific field 
of the effect of judicial decisions on Federal- 
State relationships we come at once to the 
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question as to where power should lie to give 
the ultimate interpretation to the Constitu- 
tion and to the laws made in pursuance 
thereof under the authority of the United 
States. By necessity and by almost universal 
common consent, these ultimate powers are 
regarded as being vested in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Any other allo- 
cation of such power would seem to lead to 
chaos. (See Judge Learned Hand's most in- 
teresting Holmes lectures on “The Bill of 
Rights” delivered at the Harvard Law School 
this year and published by the Harvard 
University Press.) 

Third, there is obviously great interaction 
between Federal legislation and administra- 
tive action on the one hand, and decisions 
of the Supreme Court on the other, because 
of the power of the Court to interpret and 
apply acts of Congress and to determine the 
validity of administrative action and the 
permissible scope thereof. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for another 
question? 

Mr, BYRD of Virginia. I yield, with 
the understanding that I do not lose the 
floor, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The resolu- 
tion from which the Senator is reading, 
by the chief justices of the State supreme 
courts of the United States, refers to 
the decisions of the Supreme Court as 
interpretations of the Constitution, do 
they not? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is 
correct, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They do not 
refer to them as laws in themselves, do 
they? 

Mr, BYRD of Virginia. No, they do 
not. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In fact—if 
the Senator will yield further—is it not 
correct to say that the decisions of a 
court can be regarded, if properly made, 
as nothing more than interpretations 
of a law? The law is deemed to exist 
already. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is what 
it was intended to be by the framers 
of the Constitution. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield, with 
the understanding that I do not lose 
the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is clear 
from the language that the Senator is 
reading that these justices were saying 
to the Supreme Court that they pre- 
ferred to suffer a great deal of abuse 
before they would undertake to assume 
the duty of criticizing the Court? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I would cer- 
tainly gather that one could draw that 
conclusion from this language, because 
I think, naturally, that they would not 
criticize the Supreme Court of the 
United States, unless they felt it a public 
duty to do so, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield with 
the understanding that I do not lose 
the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not cor- 
rect that any judge, who is applying and 
following a decision, is most likely to be 
reluctant to state that, in his judgment, 
the decision was probably an error or 
probably deliberately wrong? 
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Baw BYRD of Virginia. That is exactly 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, I won-- 
der if the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia. would yield to me for an ex- 
tension of my remarks in the RECORD, 
provided he does not lose the floor, and 
that these remarks appear after his. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. With that 
understanding, that I will not lose the 
floor, I will be glad to yield. 

(At this point Mr. Byrp yielded to Mr. 
CARLSON whose remarks appear elsewhere 
in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 

Mr. WILEY. Will the Senator yield 
to permit me to place something in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield, pro- 
vided I do not lose the floor. 

(At this point Mr. Byrd of Virginia 
yielded to Mr. WıLey whose remarks ap- 
pear elsewhere in the Recor under the 
appropriate heading.) 

Mr. COTTON. While the Senator is 
being interrupted, will he yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. COTTON. Certainly, regardless 
of our respective positions on any legis- 
lation before the Senate, like every 
Member of this body, the junior Senator 
from New Hampshire always listens to 
the senior Senator from Virginia with 
deep interest and profound admiration. 
The point that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has emphasized as a part of the 
opinion or the criticism, if we desire to 
term it that, of the chief justices of the 
State courts, it seems to me, is most dis- 
turbing and alarming, concerning which 
rahe p like to ask the Senator a ques- 

on: 

Is the point in which the chief justices 
of the respective State courts point out 
that, apparently, in their opinion, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
gone beyond its function as interpreting 
the Constitution and as establishing the 
law of the land, and converted itself, to 
a certain extent, into an enforcement 
agency? 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia if, in his opinion, 
the point that he has in mind is that, 
even though courts come and courts go 
and decisions are changed and a law de- 
velops and is elastic, even though the 
Supreme Court had, fully and conscien- 


tiously and with complete sincerity, as 


I am sure it did, laid down a new rule in 
the Brown case, was it not the province 
of the Supreme Court to say: 

The previous law does not satisfy the Con- 
stitution; this is the law; it is up to Congress 
to implement it and enforce it? 


Is that not where the Court really 
crossed the line with its functioning? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think the 
Senator from New Hampshire is correct. 
Let me say that what I am now reading 
is a report which was made to the chief 
justices of the State supreme courts by 
a committee of 10. The report was 
adopted by the chief justices of the State 
supreme courts by a vote of 36 to 8. 

The report contains criticisms such as 
this: The chief justices of the American 
States pleaded with the Warren Court 
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to exercise judicial restraint. In brief, 
they found a tendency to press the ex- 
tension of Federal power, and to press 
it rapidly”; and they found that “the 
Court too often has tended to adopt the 
role of a policymaker without proper ju- 
dicial restraint;” and then they said 
the Court “has assumed legislative 
powers”—in other words, along the 
lines of what the Senator from New 
Hampshire has said. 

Mr. COTTON. Earlier in his speech, 
the Senator from Virginia stated that 
the southern Members of Congress were 
not the only ones who were concerned 
apprehensively about the general trend 
of the Supreme Court’s decisions. I 
should like to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia that he is emi- 
nently correct; many of us who hail from 
other parts of the Nation, and sit in this 
body, are equally concerned about the 
trend of the decisions of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, and I am keenly interested 
in listening to the analysis the Senator 
from Virginia is presenting, for I am 
deeply concerned with this matter. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator very much for his contribution 
to this very important subject. 

Again I wish to emphasize—I think it 
is very important—that the conference 
of the chief justices of the State courts 
appointed that committee of 10, and only 
3 southerners were on the committee. 
The committee included such distin- 
guished men as the chief justice of Mary- 
land, the chief justice of New York, the 
chief justice of Michigan, the chief jus- 
tice of Wisconsin, the chief justice of 
Minnesota, the chief justice of Oregon, 
and the chief justice of Massachusetts. 

The committee then presented its re- 
port of criticism. I think that, natu- 
rally, the committee did so very regret- 
fully, for, so far as I know, never before 
in the history of the United States have 
the chief justices of the supreme courts 
of the States criticized in such fashion 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The committee presented its report to 
the full meeting; and the report was 
adopted by the full conference by a vote 
of 36 to 8, 

I have been reading certain portions of 
the report; and I continue to read from 
the report, as follows: 

Fourth, whether federalism shall continue 
to exist, and if so in what form, is primarily 
a political question rather than a judicial 
question. 


That is in relation to the concentration 
of power. 
I continue to read from the report: 


On the other hand, it can hardly be denied 
that judicial decisions, specifically decisions 
of the Supreme Court, can give tremendous 
impetus to changes in the allocation of 
powers and responsibilities as between the 
Federal and the State Governments. Like- 
wise, it can hardly be seriously disputed that 
on many occasions the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court have produced exactly that 
effect. 

Fifth, this conference has no legal powers 
whatsoever. If any conclusions or recom- 
mendations at which we may arrive are to 
have any effect, this can only be through the 
power of persuasion. 

Sixth, it is a part of our obligation to seek 
to uphold respect for law. We do not believe 
that this goes so far as to impose upon us an 
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obligation of silence when we find ourselves 
unable to agree with pronouncements of the 
Supreme Court (even though we are bound 
by them), or when we see trends in decisions 
of that Court which we think will lead to 
unfortunate results. We hope that the ex- 
pression of our views may have some value. 
They pertain to matters which directly af- 
fect the work of our State courts. In this 
report we urge the desirability of self- 
restraint on the part of the Supreme Court 
in the exercise of the vast powers com- 
mitted to it. We endeavor not to be guilty 
ourselves of a lack of due restraint in ex- 
pressing our concern and, at times, our 
criticisms in making the comments and ob- 
servations which follow. 


That is very polite language; but that 
was certainly a most extraordinary atti- 
tude for the large majority of the chief 
justices of the State supreme courts to 
take toward the Supreme Court of the 
United States. I am satisfied that they 
took it only because of their conviction 
that it was their duty to speak out in the 
fashion in which they did. 

Later in the report they refer to the 
problems which relate to federalism. I 
shall not read that part of the report in 
full; but in part it reads as follows: 


Two MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FEDERAL 
SYSTEM 


The outstanding deyelopment in Federal- 
State relations since the adoption of the 
National Constitution has been the expan- 
sion of the power of the National Govern- 
ment and the consequent contraction of the 
powers of the State governments. To & 
large extent this is wholly unavoidable and 
indeed is a necessity, primarily because of 
improved transportation and communica- 
tion of all kinds and because of mass pro- 
duction. On the other hand, our Constitu- 
tion does envision federalism. The very 
name of our Nation indicates that it is to be 
composed of States. The Supreme Court of 
a bygone day said in Texas v. White (7 Wall. 
700, 721 (1868)): “The Constitution, in all 
its provisions, looks to an indestructible 
Union of indestructible States.” 

Second only to the increasing dominance 
of the National Government has been the 
development of the immense power of the 
Supreme Court in both State and national 
affairs. It is not merely the final arbiter of 
the law; it is the maker of policy in many 
major social and economic fields. It is not 
subject to the restraints to which a legisla- 
tive body is subject. There are points at 
which it is difficult to delineate precisely the 
line which should circumscribe the judicial 
function and separate it from that of policy- 
making. Thus, usually within narrow limits, 
a court may be called upon in the ordinary 
course of its duties to make what is actually 
a policy decision by choosing between two 
rules, either of which might be deemed ap- 
plicable to the situation presented in a pend- 
ing case. 

But if and when a court in construing and 
applying a constitutional provision or a 
statute becomes a policymaker, it may leave 
construction behind and exercise functions 
which are essentially legislative in character, 
whether they serve in practical effect as a 
constitutional amendment or as an amend- 
ment of a statute. It is here that we feel 
the greatest concern, and it is here that we 
think the greatest restraint is called for. 
There is nothing new in urging judicial self- 
restraint, though there may be, and we think 
there is, new need to urge it. 

It would be useless to attempt to review all 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court which 
have had a profound effect upon the course 
of our history. It has been said that the 
Dred Scott decision made the Civil War in- 
evitable. Whether this is really true or not, 
we need not attempt to determine. Even if 
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it is discounted as a serious overstatement, 
it remains a dramatic reminder of the great 
influence which Supreme Court decisions 
have had and can have. As to the great 
effect of decisions of that Court on the eco- 
nomic development of the country, see Mr. 
Justice Douglas’ address on Stare Decisis, 49 
Columbia Law Review 735. 


SOURCES OF NATIONAL POWER 


Most of the powers of the National Gov- 
ernment were set forth in the original Con- 
stitution; some have been added since. In 
the days of Chief Justice Marshall the 
supremacy clause of the Federal Constitu- 
tion and a broad construction of the pow- 
ers granted to the National Government were 
fully developed, and as a part of this de- 
velopment the extent of national control 
over interstate commerce became very firmly 
established. The trends established in those 
days have never ceased to operate and in 
comparatively recent years have operated 
at times in a startling manner in the ex- 
tent to which interstate commerce has been 
held to be involved, as for example in the 
familiar case involving an elevator operator 
in a loft building. 

From a practical standpoint the increase 
in Federal revenues resulting from the 16th 
amendment (the income tax amendment) 
has been of great importance. National con- 
trol over State action in many fields has 
been vastly expanded by the 14th amend- 
ment. 

We shall refer to some subjects and types 
of cases which bear upon Federal-State rela- 
tionships. 


THE GENERAL WELFARE CLAUSE 


One provision of the Federal Constitution 
which was included in it from the begin- 
ning but which, in practical effect, lay dor- 
mant for more than a century, is the gen- 
eral welfare clause. In United States v. 
Butler (297 U.S. 1), the original Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act was held invalid. An 
argument was advanced in that case that the 
general welfare clause would sustain the im- 
position of the tax and that money derived 
from the tax could be expended for any 
purposes which would promote the general 
welfare. 


Then the report deals with other deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Here are the conclusions: 


CONCLUSIONS 


This long review, though far from ex- 
haustive, shows some of the uncertainties 
as to the distribution of power which are 
probably inevitable in a Federal system of 
government. . It also shows, on the whole, a 
continuing and, we think, an accelerating 
trend toward increasing power of the Na- 
tional Government and correspondingly 
contracted power of the State governments, 
Much of this is doubtless due to the fact 
that many matters which were once mainly 
of local concern are now parts of larger mat- 
ters which are of national concern. Much 
of this stems from the doctrine of a strong 
Central Government and of the plentitude 
of national power within broad limits of 
what may be “necessary and proper” in the 
exercise of the granted powers of the Na- 
tional Government which was expounded 
and established by Chief Justice Marshall 
and his colleagues, though some of the mod- 
ern extensions may and do seem to us to go 
to extremes. Much, however, comes from 
the extent of the control over the action of 
the States which the Supreme Court exer- 
cises under its views of the 14th amendment, 

We believe that strong State and local 
governments are essential to the effective 
functioning of the American system of Fed- 
eral Government; that they should not be 
sacrificed needlessly to leveling, and some- 
times deadening, uniformity; and that in 
the interest of active, citizen participation 
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in self-government— the foundation of our 
democracy they should be sustained and 
strengthened. 

As long as this country continues to be a 

developing country and as long as the 
conditions under which we live continue to 
change, there will always be problems of the 
allocation of power depending upon whether 
certain matters should be regarded as pri- 
marily of national concern or as primarily 
ol local concern. These adjustments can 
hardly be effected without some friction. 
How much friction will develop depends in 
part upon the wisdom of those empowered 
to alter the boundaries and in part upon 
the speed with which such changes are 
effected, Of course, the question of speed 
really involves the exercise of judgment and 
the use of wisdom, so that the two things 
are really the same in substance. 

We are now concerned specifically with 
the effect of judicial decisions upon the rela- 
tions between the Federal Government and 
the State governments. Here we think that 
the overall tendency of decisions of the Su- 
preme Court over the last 25 years or more 
has been to press the extension of Federal 
power and to press it rapidly. There have 
been, of course, and still are, very consid- 
erable differences within the Court on these 
matters, and there has been qutte recently 
a growing recognition of the fact that our 
Government is still a Federal Government 
and that the historic line which experience 
seems to justify between matters primarily 
of national concern and matters primarily 
of local concern should not be hastily or 
lightly obliterated. A number of Justices 
have repeatedly demonstrated their aware- 
ness of problems of federalism and their 
recognition that federalism is still a living 
part of our system of government. 

The extent to which the Supreme Court 
assumes the function of policymaker is also 
of concern to us in the conduct of our ju- 
dicial business. We realize that in the course 
of American history the Supreme Court has 
frequently—one might, indeed, say custom- 
arily—exercised policymaking powers going 
far beyond those involved, say, in making a 
selection between competing rules of law. 

We believe that in the fields with which 
we are concerned, and as to which we feel 
entitled to speak, the Supreme Court too 
often has tended to adopt the role of policy- 
maker without proper judicial restraint. We 
feel this is particularly the case in both of 
the great fields we have discussed; namely, 
the extent and extension of the Federal 
power, and the supervision of State action 
by the Supreme Court by virtue of the 14th 
amendment. In the light of the immense 
power of the Supreme Court and its practi- 
cal nonreviewability in most instances no 
more important obligation rests upon it, in 
our view, than that of careful moderation 
in the exercise of its policymaking role. 

We are not alone in our view that the 
Court, in many cases arising under the 14th 
amendment, has assumed what seem to us 
primarily legislative powers. (See Judge 
Learned Hand on the Bill of Rights.) We 
do not believe that either the framers of the 
original Constitution or the possibly some- 
what less gifted draftsmen of the 14th 
amendment ever contemplated that the Su- 
preme Court would, or should, have the al- 
most unlimited policymaking powers which 
it now exercises. It is strange, indeed, to re- 
fiect that under a Constitution which pro- 
vides for a system of checks and balances 
and of distribution of power between Na- 
tional and State Governments—one branch 
of one government—the Supreme Court— 
should attain the immense, and in many re- 
spects, dominant, power which it now wields. 

We believe that the great principles of 
distribution of powers among the various 
branches of government and between levels 
of government has vitality today and is the 
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crucial base of our democracy. We further 
believe that in construing and applying the 
Constitution and laws made in pursuance 
thereof, this principle of the division of 
power based upon whether a matter is pri- 
marily of national or of local concern should 
not be lost sight of or ignored, especially in 
fields which bear upon the meaning of a 
constitutional or statutory provision, or the 
validity of State action presented for review. 
For, with due allowance for the changed con- 
ditions under which it may or must operate, 
the principle is as worthy of our considera- 
tion today as it was of the consideration of 
the great men who met in 1787 to establish 
our Nation as a nation. 

It has long been an American boast that 
we have a government of laws and not of 
men, We believe that any study of recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court will raise at 
least considerable doubt as to the validity 
of that boast. We find first that in consti- 
tutional cases unanimous decisions are com- 
parative rarities and that multiple opinions, 
concurring or dissenting, are common occur- 
rences. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
agree with me that what he has just 
stated is thoroughly demonstrated by the 
action of the Supreme Court in the deci- 
sion of May 17, 1954, when it overruled 
precedents of the Court of long standing? 
In other words, the whim of men can 
change even the Constitution of the 
United States, or that is the effect that 
it shall have. They do not change the 
Constitution, but their whims change, 
and thus they undertake in that way to 
change the law of the land. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I certainly 
think the Senator from Arkansas is cor- 
rect. State chief justices in this report 
said: “We believe that any study of the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
will raise at least considerable doubt as 
to the validity of that boast,” and that 
boast was that it has long been an Ameri- 
can boast that we have a government of 
laws and not of men. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
yield further for one further question? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
know of any public officials who take a 
higher or more binding oath than do the 
Supreme Court Judges of the United 
States, which would obligate them to 
support the law of the land and not sub- 
vert and change it? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I do not. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If a Supreme Court 
decision is the law of the land, if its in- 
terpretation of the Constitution is the 
law of the land, who is under a higher 
obligation than the members of the Su- 
preme Court to observe it? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is ex- 
actly correct. 

I am going to read this again, because 
it is a strong statement: 

It has long been an American boast that 
we have a government of laws, and not of 
men. We believe that any study of recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court does raise 
at least considerable doubt as to the validity 
of that boast. 4 


I continue to read: 


We find next that divisions in result on a 
5 to 4 basis are quite frequent. We find 
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further that on some occasions a majority 
of the Court cannot be mustered in support 
of any one opinion and that the result of a 
given case may come from the divergent 
views of individual Justices who happen to 
unite on one outcome or the other of the 
case before the Court. 

We further find that the Court does not 
accord finality to its own determinations of 
constitutional questions, or for that matter 
of others. We concede that a slavish ad- 
herence to stare decisis could at times have 
unfortunate consequences; but it seems 
strange that under a constitutional doctrine 
which requires all others to recognize the 
Supreme Court’s rulings on constitutional 
questions as binding adjudications of the 
meaning and application of the Constitu- 
tion, the Court itself has so frequently over- 
turned its own decisions thereon, after the 
lapse of periods varying from 1 year to 75, 
or even 95 years. (See the tables appended 
to Mr. Justice Douglas’ address on Stare 
Decisis, 49 Columbia Law Review 735, 756- 
758.) The Constitution expressly sets up its 
own procedures for amendment, slow or 
cumbersome though they may be. 

These frequent differences and occasional 
overrulings of prior decisions in constitu- 
tional cases cause us grave concern as to 
whether individual views of the members 
of the Court as from time to time consti- 
tuted, or of a majority thereof, as to what 
is wise or desirable do not unconsciously 
override a more dispassionate consideration 
of what is or is not constitutionally war- 
ranted. We believe that the latter is the 
correct approach, and we have no doubt that 
every member of the Supreme Court intends 
to adhere to that approach, and believes 
that he does so. It is our earnest hope 
which we respectfully express, that that 
great Court exercise to the full its power of 
judicial self-restraint by adhering firmly to 
its tremendous, strictly Judicial powers and 
by eschewing, so far as possible, the exercise 
of essentially legislative powers when it is 
called upon to decide questions involving 
the validity of State action, whether it 
deems such action wise or unwise. The 
value of our system of federalism, and of 
local self-government in local matters which 
it embodies, should be kept firmly in mind, 
as we believe it was by those who framed 
our Constitution. 

At times the Supreme Court manifests, or 
seems to manifest, an impatience with the 
slow workings of our Federal system. That 
impatience may extend to an unwillingness 
to wait for Congress to make clear its inten- 
tion to exercise the powers conferred upon 
it under the Constitution, or the extent to 
which it undertakes to exercise them, and 
it may extend to the slow processes of 
amending the Constitution which that in- 
strument provides. The words of Elihu Root 
on the opposite side of the problem, assert- 
ed at a time when demands were current for 
recall of judges and judicial decisions, bear 
repeating: “If the people of our country yield 
to impatience which would destroy the sys- 
tem that alone makes effective these great 
impersonal rules and preserves our consti- 
tutional government, rather than endure the 
temporary inconvenience of pursuing regu- 
lated methods of changing the law, we shall 
not be reforming. We shall not be making 
progress, but shall be exhibiting that lack of 
self-control which enables great bodies of 
men to abide the slow process of orderly gov- 
ernment rather than to break down the bar- 
riers of order when they are struck by the 
impulse of the moment.” (Quoted in 31 
Boston University Law Review 43.) 

We believe that what Mr. Root sald is 
sound doctrine to be followed towards the 
Constitution, the Supreme Court and its in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. Surely, it 


is no less incumbent upon the Supreme 
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Court, on its part, to be equally restrained 
and to be as sure as is humanly possible that 
it is adhering to the fundamentals of the 
Constitution with regard to the distribution 
of powers and the separation of powers, and 
with regard to the limitations of judicial 
power which are implicit in such separation 
and distribution, and that it is not merely 
giving effect to what it may deem desirable. 
We may expect the question as to what can 
be accomplished by the report of this com- 
mittee or by resolutions adopted in conform- 
ity with it. Most certainly some will say 
that nothing expressed here would deter a 
member or group of members of an inde- 
pendent judiciary from pursuing a planned 
course. Let us grant that this may be true. 
The value of a firm statement by us lies in 
the fact that we speak as members of all 
the State appellate courts with a background 
of many years’ experience in the determina- 
tion of thousands of cases of all kinds. Sure- 
ly there are those who will respect a declara- 
tion of what we believe. And it just could be 
true that our statement might serve as an 
encouragement to those members of an in- 
dependent judiciary who now or in the fu- 
ture may in their own conscience adhere to 
views more consistent with our own. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Frederick W. Brune, Chief Judge of 
d, Chairman; Albert Conway, 
Chief Judge of New York; John R. 
Dethmers, Chief Justice of Michigan; 
William H. Duckworth, Chief Justice of 
Georgia; John E. Hickman, Chief Jus- 
tice of Texas; John E. Martin, Chief 
Justice of Wisconsin; Martin A. Nel- 
son, Associate Justice of Minnesota; 
William C. Perry, Chief Justice of Ore- 
gon; Taylor H. Stukes, Chief Justice 
of South Carolina; Raymond S. Wil- 

kins, Chief Justice of Massachusetts. 


The Senate is aware of the action of 
the American Bar Association in this 
matter. I treat it fully for purposes of 
this Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

At this time I should like to put into 
the Recorp the action taken by the 
American Bar Association with respect to 
the same matter. First, I should like 
to make this explanation. 

The study of the State Supreme Court 
Justices covered the whole pattern of re- 
cent U.S. Supreme Court decisions. A 
year earlier, the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s committee on Communist tactics, 
strategy, and objectives, produced a 
limited study on the Supreme Court's 
decisions in cases involving Communist 
activities in the United States. 

The report was made by Herbert R. 
O' Conor, of Maryland, chairman of the 
committee. He was a Member of the 
Senate from the State of Maryland. I 
knew him well, and had a great admira- 
tion for him. Most of us know Herbert 
O’Conor. He served in this body for 
many years, as a U.S. Senator from 
Maryland. He was highly respected 
here. He is a leader of the Maryland 
Bar, and he had held positions of 
great responsibility in the American Bar 
Association. 

To make this Record more complete, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point excerpts from the report by 
Senator O’Conor, as chairman of the 
American Bar Association committee on 
Communist tactics, strategy, and objec- 
tives, as it was made to the 80th annual 
meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion on July 25, 1957. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 
16, 1960] 


SUPREME COURT RULINGS CRITICIZED BY BAR 
ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 


A committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion looks at recent Supreme Court rulings 
and raises these questions: 

“Is the Court leaning too far backward in 
defending theoretical rights of Com- 
munists?” 

“Are the Court's decisions tying the hands 
of the US. Government against com- 
munism?” 

To overcome the effects of the Court’s 
rulings, new legislation is suggested. 

This study comes from the American Bar 
Association’s Committee on Communist 
Tactics, Strategy, and Objectives. It is pre- 
sented here by Committee Chairman Herbert 
R. O'Conor, former U.S. Senator from 
Maryland. 

Modern history is filled with the wrecks 
of republics which were destroyed from 
within by conspiracies masquerading as 
political parties. The nine justices of the 
Supreme Tribunal of Germany refused to 
see that the Nazis were a conspiracy 
against the very existence of the German 
Republic. The Kerensky Government of 
Russia thought it could tolerate and coexist 
with the Communist conspirators. The 
Communists responded to this toleration 
by disbanding the Constituent Assembly at 
bayonet point and destroying the newborn 
Republic of Russia. The Republics of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and China tried 
valiantly to coexist with the Communist 
Party in their midst, but were unable to 
do so. 

We are spending more to equip and de- 
fend ourselves and our allies from Com- 
munist aggression than we ever spent to 
stop Japanese ion. The Japanese 
found it difficult to purloin our military 
secrets, but the Communists have stolen 
many of our military secrets, including vital 
details of the atomic and hydroger bombs 
which were known to the traitors Dr. Klaus 
and Dr. Bruno Pontecorvo. 

The cynical cruelty with which the Krem- 
lin crushed the Hungarian patriots and 
executed their leaders is proof by deeds that 
“the spirit of Geneva” was always a tactic 
and a sham. Likewise, the admission of 
Mao Tse-tung in his recently published 
Peiping speech of February 1956, that the 
Chinese Communists completed the “liqui- 
dation” of 800,000 persons between October 
1949 and January 1954, and the report 
published June 15, 1957, by the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee that, in fact, 
more than 15 million persons have been ex- 
ecuted in Red China since 1951 prove the 
fatuity of those who argue that Red China 
should be admitted into the family of na- 
tions and recognized by our Government. 

The Communists have conquered large 
areas of the world according to a carefully 
enunciated plan. In 1903, Lenin established 
communism with 17 supporters. In 1917, 
the Communists conquered Russia with 
40,000. In 1957, the Communists are in 
iron control of 900 million people. Their 
advance since the end of World War II has 
been especially tragic. 

The Korean war proved that aggression 
does pay because it was followed by Com- 
munist aggression in Tibet, Indochina, and 
Hungary. After Soviet tanks rolled into 
Hungary, the Communists succeeded by 
clever propaganda in electing their first gov- 
ernment by forms of democratic processes— 
in the State of Kerala, in India. To the 
Communists peaceful coexistence” means 
Communist conquest without war. 
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The greatest asset the Communists have 
at the present time is not the hydrogen 
bomb, certainly not Soviet satellites, but 
world ignorance of their tactics, strategy 
and objectives. The biggest need today is 
for the free peoples to develop an awareness 
of the menace of communism and the 
ability to isolate the Communist line so 
that it can be detected no matter who ut- 
ters it. One speech from the mouth of an 
important American innocent can be worth 
a truckload of “Daily Workers” in advancing 
the international Communist conspiracy. 
The current Communist line includes the 
following: 

1. Repeal or weaken the anti-Communist 
legislation on the books, especially the 
Smith Act, the Internal Security Act, and 
the Subversive Activities Control Act. 

2. Discredit and hamper the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, and the 
State officials investigating communism. 

3. Weaken the effectiveness of the FBI 
and reveal its sources of informations. 

4. Destroy the Federal security system. 

5. Recognize Red China and admit her to 
the United Nations. 

6. Oppose the possibility of the United 
States breaking off diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia. 

7. Enlarge East-West trade, especially in 
items in short supply behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

8. Revive the idea that the Communist 
Party is just another political party. 

9. Use the recent shakeup in the Kremlin 
as a guise to revive the Communist peace of- 
fensive, just as a previous shakeup in the 
Kremlin brought about the spirit of Geneva, 


DECISIONS IN 15 CASES 


In the last 15 months the U.S. Supreme 
Court has decided 15 cases which directly 
affect the right of the United States of Amer- 
ica to protect itself from Communist sub- 
version: 

1. Communist Party v. Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board: The Court refused to 
uphold or pass on the constitutionality of 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
and delayed the effectiveness of the act. 

2. Pennsylvania v. Steve Nelson: The Court 
held that it was unlawful for Pennsylvania 
to prosecute a Pennsylvania Communist 
Party leader under the Pennsylvania Sedition 
Act, and indicated that the antisedition laws 
of 42 States and of Alaska and Hawali can- 
not be enforced. 

3. Fourteen California Communists v. 
United States: The Court reversed two Fed- 
eral courts and ruled that teaching and ad- 
vocating forcible overthrow of our Govern- 
ment, even with evil intent, was not pun- 
ishable under the Smith Act as long as it 
was divorced from any effort to instigate 
action to that end, and ordered five Commu- 
nist Party leaders freed and new trials for 
another nine. 

4. Cole v. Young: The Court reversed two 
Federal courts and held that although the 
Summary Suspension Act of 1950 gave the 
Federal Government the right to dismiss 
amployees in the interest of the national 
security of the United States, it was not in 
the interest of the national security to dis- 
miss an employee who contributed funds and 
services to a not-disputed subversive or- 
ganization, unless that employee was in a 
sensitive position. 

5. Service v. Dulles: The Court reversed 
two Federal courts which had refused to set 
aside the discharge of [John Stewart] Service 
by the State Department. The FBI had a 
recording of a conversation between Service 
and an editor of the pro-Communist maga- 
zine Amerasia, in the latter’s hotel room in 
which Service spoke of military plans which 
were very secret. Earlier the FBI had found 
large numbers of secret and confidential 
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State Department documents in the Amer- 
asia office. The lower courts had followed 
the McCarran amendment which gave the 
Secretary of State absolute discretion to 
discharge any employee in the interests of 
the United States. 

6. Slochower v. Board of Education of New 
York: The Court reversed the decisions of 
three New York courts and held it was un- 
constitutional to automatically discharge a 
teacher, in accordance with New York law, 
because he took the fifth amendment when 
asked about Communist activities. On peti- 
tion for rehearing, the Court admitted that 
its opinion was in error in stating that 
Slochower was not aware that his claim of 
the fifth amendment would ipso facto re- 
sult in his discharge; however, the Court 
denied rehearing. 

7. Sweezy v. New Hampshire: The Court 
reversed the New Hampshire Supreme Court 
and held that the attorney general of New 
Hampshire was without authority to ques- 
tion Professor Sweezy, a lecturer at the 
State university, concerning a lecture and 
other suspected subversive activities. Ques- 
tions which the Court said that Sweezy 
properly refused to answer included: “Did 
you advocate Marxism at that time?” and 
“Do you believe in Communism?” 

8. United States v. Witkovich: The Court 
decided that, under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952, which provides that 
any alien against whom there is a final 
order of deportation shall “give informa- 
tion under oath as to his nationality, cir- 
cumstances, habits, associations, and activi- 
ties and such other information, whether 
unrelated to the foregoing, as the Attorney 
General may deem fit and proper,” the At- 
torney General did not have the right to 
ask Witkovich: “Since the order of deporta- 
tion was entered in your case on June 25, 
1953, have you attended any meetings of 
the Communist Party of the U.S. A.?“ 

9. Schware v. Board of Bar Examiners of 
New Mexico: The Court reversed the deci- 
sions of the New Mexico Board of Bar Ex- 
aminers and of the New Mexico Supreme 
Court which had said: 

“We believe one who has knowingly given 
his loyalties to the Communist Party for 6 
to 7 years during a period of responsible 
adulthood is a person of questionable 
character.” 

The Supreme Court substituted its judg- 
ment for that of New Mexico and ruled that 
“membership in the Communist Party dur- 
ing the 1930's cannot be said to raise sub- 
stantial doubts about his present good moral 
character.” 

10. Konigsberg v. State Bar of California: 
The Court reversed the decisions of the 
California Committee of Bar Examiners and 
of the California Supreme Court and held 
that it was unconstitutional to deny a li- 
cense to practice law to an applicant who 
refused to answer this question put by the 
bar committee: “Mr. Konigsberg, are you 
a Communist?” and a series of similar 
questions. 

OPENING “CONFIDENTIAL FILES” 

11. Jeneks v. United States: The Court 
reversed two Federal courts and held that 
Jencks, who was convicted of filing a false 
non-Communist affidavit, must be given the 
contents of all confidential FBI reports which 
were made by any Government witness in 
the case even though Jencks “restricted his 
motions to a request for production of the 
reports to the trial judge for the judge’s 

and determination whether and 
to what extent the reports should be made 
available.” 

12. Watkins v. United States: The Court 
reversed the Federal district court and six 
Judges of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, and held that the House Un- 
American Activities Committee should not 
require a witness who admitted, “I freely co- 
operated with the Communist Party” to 
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name his Communist associates, even though 
the witness did not invoke the fifth amend- 
ment. The Court said: “We remain un- 
enlightened as to the subject to which the 
questions asked petitioner were pertinent,” 

13. Raley, Stern and Brown v. Ohio: The 
Court reversed the Ohio Supreme Court and 
lower courts and set aside the conviction of 
three men who had refused to answer ques- 
tions about Communist activities put to 
them by the Ohio Un-American Activities 
Commission. 

14. Flarner v. United States: The Court 
reversed two Federal courts and set aside the 
conviction of Flaxner of contempt for refus- 
ing to produce records of alleged Communist 
activities subpenaed by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. 

15. Sacher v. United States: The Court re- 
versed two Federal courts and set aside the 
conviction of Sacher of contempt for refus- 
ing to tell the Senate Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee whether he was or ever 
had been a Communist. 

The Communist Daily Worker described 
the effect of these decisions as follows: 

“The Court delivered a triple-barreled at- 
tack on (1) the Department of Justice and 
its Smith Act trials; (2) the freewheeling 
congressional inquisitions; and (3) the hate- 
ful loyalty-security program of the execu- 
tive. Monday, June 17, is already a historic 
landmark. * * * The curtain is closing on 
one of our worse periods.” 

The Watkins case decided that it is not 
“pertinent” for a congressional committee, 
established for the investigation of un- 
American activities, to ask a witness to give 
information concerning persons known to 
him to have been members of the Commu- 
nist Party. 


HOW QUESTIONING IS LIMITED 


The courts have repeatedly said: “The 
power to legislate carries with it by neces- 
sary implication ample authority to obtain 
information needed in the rightful exercise 
of that power, and to employ compulsory 
process for that purpose.” 

Although many people consider the con- 
gressional investigations into communism by 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee [which was a particular target of the 
Watkins opinion] and the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee [which was ruled 
against in the subsequent decision of Flax- 
ner v. U.S.] may be considered as primarily 
the information type of inquiry, they have 
resulted in a considerable quantity of im- 
portant legislation. This includes the Smith 
Act, the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950, the Internal Security Act of 1950, the 
Summary Suspension Act of 1950, certain 
sections of the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act, the Immunity Act of 1954, the 
Communist Control Act of 1954, and consid- 
erable State legislation such as the U.S. Su- 
preme Court approved New York Feinberg 
and Maryland Ober laws. 

The repeal or the weakening of these anti- 
Communist laws and committees is in the 
forefront of the program of the Communist 
Party of the United States. 

Until the Watkins case, the Court had 
never interfered with the work of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, and had 
on four occasions specifically refused to set 
aside contempt convictions imposed on wit- 
nesses who balked at testifying before this 
committee. 

Until the Watkins case, the Court had 
upheld the information function of legisla- 
tive committees, and had always refused to 
interfere with the work of congressional 
committees investigating communism. In 
a unanimous decision which was considered 
for more than 2 years before its pronounce- 
ment, the Supreme Court said: 

“A legislative body cannot legislate wisely 
or effectively in the absence of information 
respecting the conditions which the legisla- 
tion is intended to effect or change: and 
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where the legislative body does not itself 

the requisite information—which 
not infrequently is true—recourse must be 
had to others who do possess it.“ 

In defending the congressional power to 
investigate the Teapot Dome scandals, Mr. 
Justice Felix Frankfurter (then a professor) 
wrote: 

“The question is not whether people’s 
feelings here and there may be hurt, or 
names ‘dragged through the mud’ as it is 
called, The real issue is whether * * * the 
grave risks of fettering free congressional 
inquiry are to be incurred by artificial and 
technical limitations upon inquiry * * * 
the abuses of the printing press are not 
sought to be corrected by legal restrictions 
or censorship in advance because the remedy 
is worse than the disease. For the same 
reason, congressional inquiry ought not to 
be fettered by advance rigidities because, in 
the light of experience, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that such curtailment would 
make effective investigations almost impos- 
sible * * the power of investigation 
should be left untrammeled.“ 

In defending the congressional power to 
investigate the abuses of business, Mr. Jus- 
tice Hugo L. Black (then a Senator) wrote: 

“Witnesses have declined to answer ques- 
tions from time to time. The chief reason 
advanced has been that the testimony re- 
lated to purely private affairs. In each in- 
stance with which I am familiar the House 
and Senate have steadfastly adhered to their 
right to compel reply, and the witness has 
either answered or been imprisoned. 

“Public investigating committees * * * 
have always been opposed by groups that 
seek or have special privileges. That is be- 
cause special privilege thrives in secrecy and 
darkness and is destroyed by the rays of 
pitiless publicity.” 

In refusing to enjoin Senator Black’s lobby 
inquiry committee from what was widely 
charged to be improper use of the congres- 
sional power of exposure, the Court said: 
“It is legislative discretion which is exer- 
cised, and that discretion, whether right- 
fully or wrongfully exercised, is not subject 
to interference by the judiciary.” 

If it is proper for congressional commit- 
tees to investigate businessmen, it is surely 
proper to investigate Communists. If con- 
gressional inquiry into dishonesty ought not 
to be fettered by advance rigidities, neither 
should congressional inquiries into dis- 
loyalty. 

The Watkins opinion points to the royal 
commissions of inquiry as something to be 
imitated by congressional committees be- 
cause of the commissions’ “success in ful- 
filling their factfinding missions without 
resort to coercive tactics.” 


CANADIAN LAW AND COMMUNISTS 


The report of the Canadian Royal Commis- 
sion on Espionage, which was created on 
February 5, 1946, to investigate the charges 
of Igor Gouzenko, and which is the royal 
commission most nearly comparable in pur- 
pose to the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, reveals the following differences 
between the methods used by a royal com- 
mission investigating subversion, and the 
methods used by a congressional committee 
investigating subversion: 

1. A royal commission can arrest and jail 
witnesses. A congressional committee has 
no such power. 

2. Aroyal commission can compel witnesses 
without bail and incommunicado for many 
days and until after they are questioned. A 
congressional committee has no such power. 

3. A Royal Commission can compel wit- 
nesses to testify and can impose sanctions for 
refusing to testify. It does not recognize a 
fifth amendment or privilege against self- 
incrimination, as do our congressional com- 
mittees. 

4. A royal commission can have its po- 
lice agents search witnesses’ homes and 
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seize their papers. A congressional com- 
mittee has no such power. 

5. A royal commission may forbid a wit- 
ness to have his lawyer present at the hear- 
ing. Congressional committees permit a 
witness to have his lawyer present and even 
to consult with him before answering each 
specific question. 

6. A royal commission can require all 
concerned in the inquiry, including wit- 
nesses, to take an oath of secrecy. The 
questioning by the commission can be secret 
and, since only selected excerpts from the 
testimony are then made public, it is im- 
possible to know whether a fair selection was 
made. Most congressional committee hear- 
ings are public and open to the press, 

7. A royal commission is not subject to or 
under the control of the courts, Parliament, 
or the Cabinet, and a commission “is the 
sole judge of its own procedure.” Congres- 
sional committees are completely subject to 
Congress, and they need the assistance of 
the courts in dealing with contemptuous 
witnesses. 

We do not approve, or urge, all of the fore- 
going practices, but cite them to show what 
other freedom-loving nations do to protect 
their security. 


WHAT LEGISLATION IS NECESSARY 


Our committee deems the bill introduced 
to overcome the effect of the Steve Nelson 
decision to be in the public interests. Se- 
rious consideration must be given to legisla- 
tion which will— 

1. Safeguard the confidential nature of 
the FBI files; 

2. Give to congressional committees the 
same freedom to investigate Communists and 
pro-Communists that these committees have 
always had to investigate businessmen and 
labor leaders; 

3. Sanction the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to discharge security risks even 
though they occupy so-called nonsensitive 
positions; 

4. Vest in the Department of Justice the 
right to question aliens awaiting deporta- 
tion about any subversive associations and 
contacts; 

5. Correct the notion that the Smith Act 
was not intended to prohibit advocacy and 
teaching of forcible overthrow as an abstract 
principle; 

6. Permit schools, universities, bar asso- 
ciations, and other organizations to set 
standards of membership high enough to 
exclude those who refuse to testify frankly 
and fully about their past activities in fur- 
therance of Communist plans to conquer the 
Tree world by subversion. 

In recent weeks the New York Daily 
Worker has been replete with articles and 
editorials proclaiming that the usefulness 


of FBI informants in future prosecutions ~ 


has been destroyed; that the Smith Act is 
now ineffective and for all practical pur- 
poses invalidated; that the effectiveness of 
congressional inquiries into subversive ac- 
tivities has been curtailed and that the 
Government loyalty-security program is un- 
der serious attack. In reporting on its cur- 
rent fund drive the Daily Worker has stated 
it has experienced an enlivening of con- 
tributions which it attributed to renewed 
hope by its supporters for its future. 

The reaction of the Communist Party to 
the recent Supreme Court decisions clearly 
depicts the resilience of the organization 
and the speed with which its leadership 
recognizes an advantage and presses to 
capitalize to the fullest extent on circum- 
stances conducive to the growth of the or- 
ganization. 

Some Americans may wonder whether an 
organization the size of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., with a consistent decline in 
membership in recent years, represents a 
danger to the security of this country. It 
must be remembered that numbers alone 
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do not mean everything. The party has 
never boasted of a large membership but 
rather has continually endeavored to con- 
fine its membership to hard-core members 
who have adhered to Communist discipline 
down through the years and who can be 
relied upon to carry out the party’s orders 
without question. 

Our committee believes that special men- 
tion should be made of the June 3, 1957, 
decision of the US. Supreme Court in 
Jencks y. United States and legislation sub- 
sequently introduced in Congress to define 
the scope of the rule announced by the 
Court in that case. 

In the Jencks case the Court held that 
one accused by the United States of a crim- 
inal offense is entitled to inspect, for pur- 
poses of impeachment, prior statements and 
reports which the prosecution witnesses had 
previously made to the Government and 
which touch upon the subject of their 
testimony at the trial. Further, the defense 
need not first lay a foundation of incon- 
sistent testimony in order to obtain pro- 
duction of these documents. 

We are in firm agreement with the Court’s 
view that the accused's right to make an 
adequate defense must not be jeo; 
by an arbitrary withholding of pertinent 
documents by the prosecution. 

We are equally strong in our belief, how- 
ever, that the rules by which these docu- 
ments are produced should be defined with 
sufficient restriction that one accused of 
subversion against this Nation and its people 
will not be allowed to rummage at will 
through Government documents containing 
confidential information important to the 
national security and of no relevance what- 
ever to the defense of the accused. There 
is danger of such a result. 


“GRAVE EMERGENCY” FROM RULING 


The Attorney General himself testified be- 
fore the Congress only recently, declaring 
that @ grave emergency resulted from the 
Supreme Court decision in the Jencks case. 
He asserted that some trial courts have in- 
terpreted the Jencks decision to require that 
the Government submit to the defense not 
only those reports and statements specified 
by the Supreme Court, but also the investi- 
gative report of the case, much of which is 
neither relevant nor material to the defense 
of the accused. 

We believe the effect of such interpreta- 
tions is to weaken immeasurably the proper 
and necessary defenses of society, without 

ting to the accused any additional in- 
formation which he rightfully needs to make 
his defense. We also point out that the in- 
vestigative reports sometimes contain the 
names of third persons who originally were 
linked to the case in a manner subsequently 
found to be innocent. To release the names 
of these innocent people from the bond of 
Government secrecy would not promote the 
interests of justice. On the contrary, it 
would be injustice of the rankest sort. 

Accordingly we believe that a firm stand 
should be taken in support of legislation, 
already introduced in the Congress, which 
would recognize the rights of the accused as 
defined by the Supreme Court in the Jencks 
decision, but at the same time prohibit those 
rights from being used by criminals and sub- 
versives as a lever to pry out of the Govern- 
ment files information to which they are 
not entitled and the release of which can 
serve no purpose but to jeopardize the rights 
of innocent persons and the public at large. 

Your committee calis attention to the re- 
port to the Congress which was recently made 
by the Commission on Government Security, 
of which Loyd Wright, past president of the 
American Bar Association, is Chairman. 
This report points out the critical situation 
with respect to national security. We urge 
the careful study and consideration of this 
report by the lawyers of our country and, 
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further, that the efforts to strengthen our 
internal-security defenses have wholehearted 
support and cooperation. 


EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE SECURITY 


Chairman Wright, his fellow members of 
the Commission on Government Security, the 
advisory group and staff of the Commission 
are entitled to the commendation and grati- 
tude of the citizenry for their monumental 
undertaking, which has been so efficiently 
and painstakingly performed, It is hearten- 
ing to note the unselfish efforts exerted by 
Chairman Wright and his colleagues to 
achieve the desired goal of Government se- 
curity, at the same time safeguarding the 
legitimate interests of everyone involved in 
the consideration of Government security. 

This committee again commends President 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO for his prompt 
detection of the current Communist line and 
his warnings to his fellow Americans of the 
folly of trying to do business with a govern- 
ment which has violated every agreement 
that it ever signed. 

We also commend Mr. Albert Hayes, of 
the International Association of Machinists, 
for promptly dismissing three organizers who 
took the fifth amendment when asked by the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
about their Communist activities. It is 
hoped that leaders in other fields of American 
life will react with equal courage to current 
Communist tactics. 

We desire to record emphatically our ap- 
proval of the organization and functioning 
of the two congressional committees, which 
have given special attention to the problem 
of subversive activities, namely: the Senate 
Internal Security Committee and the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. It is 
our considered opinion, for close observation 
of the work of these two groups, that they 
have rendered immeasurable service to the 
American people and that their operations 
have been of inestimable value in the de- 
tense of our country against those who would 
undermine our basic institutions. 

It is also our privilege to comment upon 
the painstaking and intelligent efforts of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Under the 
able leadership of Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
this devoted group has become a tower of 
strength in the all-out effort to detect and to 
apprehend subversion, among their other im- 
portant undertakings.. We praise their work 
and urge the American people to give con- 
tinuous aid and provisions to uphold and 
support the operation of this protective 
agency. 

Lawyers, by training and tradition, know 
and appreciate the vital importance of an 
independent judiciary. Wherever we find it, 
we respect it. Where the independence is 
exercised with courage and soundness, we 
revere it—for then we have justice under 
law. Our training has also given us, and we 
must impart the benefit of it to the American 
people, a tolerance and an understanding of 
difference of viewpoint. 

The judicial branch is one of the three 
cornerstones of our constitutional Govern- 
ment—and the ultimate determinant of our 
individual rights but, as we said in our brief 
to the Supreme Court in the Communist 
Party case, “There can be no individual 
rights or freedoms without national 
security.” 

For the reason that our committee has 
been charged with the duty of studying the 
problems caused by international commu- 
nism and we have observed the Communist 
tactics and realized the danger to American 
life and to the free world, we must urge an 
unremitting effort to maintain a judicial 
system which will ever function as impar- 
tial, resolute, and vigilant. There must ever 
be one standard of justice under law for 
both high and low, for those who are ac- 
ameg of serious ofenses as well as for lesser 
crimes. 
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There must never be different and varying 
standards for determination of rights or 
duties or violations applicable to cases in- 
volving Communist problems as compared to 
other issues. 

It must be remembered that it is one of 
the cardinal policies of the Communist 
movement not to be concerned with actions, 
proceedings, charges, or indictments so much 
as their ultimate determination and conse- 
quences. For that reason, the strategy of 
delay is employed by them in every case and 
at every stage. 

It should not happen that sound and 
established concepts of law and standards 
are disregarded and different standards em- 
ployed simply because the problem involved 
Communist activity. To conjure hypotheti- 
cal fears not involved in a case submitted 
for determination is neither sound judicial 
administration nor good government. Again, 
to quote from our brief in the Communist 
Party case, may we repeat, “Where no con- 
stitutional or statutory provision is violated, 
the courts are no more immune from the 
duty to safeguard the Nation than is the 
Congress or the President.” 

The criterion of justice must in this coun- 
try be high—but it must be human—and 
cannot be perfect. We believe and shall al- 
ways strive for the same high standard of 
justice for any Communist or Communist 
organization as for any loyal American citi- 
zen or any legal entity, but likewise, we will 
deplore special and extraordinary treatment 
for Communists or Communist organizations. 

The momentous and dangerous times in 
which we live present serious problems to 
every branch of government and entail sa- 
cred responsibilities. It is imperative that 
our bench and bar must be sound as well 
as courageous, realistic as well as idealistic. 

The desire to preserve liberty in all its 
forms and the absolute necessity of protect- 
ing our countries and our families from 
international communism pose a problem 
that is admittedly very difficult. On the one 
hand, England and the United States have 
for centuries cherished the ideal that uni- 
formity of opinion among the citizens is 
neither desirable nor obtainable; on the 
other hand, we are not so blind as to think 
that communism is merely another shade of 
political opinion. 

The dilemma that confronts our two coun- 
tries is monumental. 

NEEDED: PROPER BALANCE 

The duty of the bar to play an important 
part in finding a solution to the dilemma 
is self-evident. We must strive to find the 
proper degree of balance between liberty and 
authority. 

It is traditional and right that our courts 
are zealous in protecting individual rights. 
It is equally necessary that the executive and 
legislative branches take effective action to 
gird our country in defense against Com- 
munist infiltration and aggression. 

If the courts lean too far backward in the 
maintenance of theoretical individual rights, 
it may be that we have tied the hands of 
our country and have rendered it incapable 
of carrying out the first law of mankind—the 
right of self-preservation. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the American Bar Association’s 
house of delegates, representing 200,000 
American lawyers, followed up reports by 
its original and a subsequent committee 
on February 24, 1958, by recommending 
that steps should be taken to— 

Restore authority of States to enforce 
laws against sedition; 

Make it a crime to advocate violent 
overthrow of the U.S. Government; 

Strengthen present restrictions against 

organizing any group which advocates 
the forcible overthrow of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment; 
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Empower the Secretary of State to 
deny passports to subversives or Commu- 
nists, and to take such action on the 
basis of confidential information; 

Authorize the Federal Government to 
dismiss security risks from nonsensitive 
jobs as well as from sensitive positions; 

Establish the right of any branch of 
Government to require, as a condition 
of employment, that employees answer 
questions about Communist affiliations; 

Strengthen provisions for deporting 
Communist aliens; 

Require labeling of propaganda cir- 
culated in United States by foreign 
agents located abroad; and 

Clarify the powers of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Compare these recommendations with 
the proposals in the pending amend- 
ments, and then listen to further sum- 
mary of action by the bar association’s 
house of delegates in its February 1958 
session. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
summary as published in the March 9 
edition of U.S. News & World Report in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Now Lawyers SPEAK Our ABOUT SUPREME 
COURT 


Into the controversy over Supreme Court 
decisions steps the American Bar Associa- 
tion. It is upset by rulings on Reds. 

The lawyers recommend: Congress should 
pass some laws to overcome the effect of 
those rulings on the Nation’s internal secu- 
rity. But no attempt should be made to 
narrow the jurisdiction of the Court. 

Once again decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States have come under 
fire of legal experts. The fire, this time, 
comes from the American Bar Association. 
At issue again are the Court’s rulings on 
communism. 

The bar association's house of delegates, 
at its annual winter meeting here, adopted 
a report on February 24 which said: 

“Recent decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, in cases involving National and State 
security and with particular reference to 
Communist activities, have been severely 
criticized and deemed unsound by many re- 
sponsible authorities.” 

Twenty-four such decisions were cited. 

The report made this recommendation: 

“That wherever there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that, as a result of Court 
decisions, weaknesses in our internal secu- 
rity have been disclosed, remedial legislation 
be enacted by the Congress of the United 
States.” 

Then the report listed nine measures that 
it said Congress should pass promptly in 
order to remedy the effects of Court deci- 
sions. Those measures are set out in the 
chart on these pages. 

A continuing study by Congress of Court 
decisions was urged to see if other remedial 
measures might be desirable. 

The 246 delegates who adopted this report 
represent 200,000 lawyers throughout the 
country who are members of the bar asso- 
ciation. 

Last August, the Supreme Court was crit- 
icized by an organization of State judges— 
the Conference of Chief Justices. That 
group charged that the Court “too often has 
tended to adopt the role of policymaker with- 
out proper judicial restraint.” 


COMFORT FOR REDS? 


Last spring, it was a Senate group—the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee—which criti- 
cized the Court. The subcommittee said that 
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the effect of numerous Court decisions “has 
been comfort for Communists and crimi- 


Now it is an organization representing the 
Nation’s lawyers that is suggesting that some- 
thing be done about the Court’s rulings. 

Behind the bar association’s action is a 
story of internal dissension which involves 
the Chief Justice of the United States, Earl 
Warren, under whose leadership the Supreme 
—_ handed down the controversial opin- 

ns. 

The story goes back to 1957. In that year, 
the bar association held its annual conven- 
tion in London. At that convention—at- 
tended by Mr. Warren—a report was pre- 
sented by the association's special commit- 
tee on Communist tactics, strategy, and ob- 
jectives. That report cited 15 Court deci- 
sions as directly affecting the right of the 
U.S. Government “to protect itself from 
Communist subversion,” and suggested that 
“serious consideration“ should be given to 
new laws to overcome the effect of such 
rulings. 

It was shortly after that convention, ac- 
cording to Mr. Warren's account, that the 
Chief Justice submitted his resignation from 
the bar association, although association of- 
ficials say they have no record of such res- 
ignation, 

CENSORED REPORT? 


Last year, another report by the commit- 
tee on communism was prepared for sub- 
mission to the bar association convention in 
Los Angeles. That report, too, criticized 
Court rulings. But it was never submitted 
to the convention. Some association mem- 
bers charge that the report was withheld 
as a form of censorship by persons seeking 
to protect the Supreme Court from public 
criticism, 

Soon after the Los Angeles meeting, Mr. 
Warren rejected a bill for bar association 
dues with the comment that he had already 
resigned. His resignation—still unex- 
plained—was formally accepted on February 
20. 

In the meantime, the bar association’s spe- 
cial committee on Communist tactics, 
strategy, and objectives was writing a new 
report, under the chairmanship of Peter 
Campbell Brown, of New York City, a former 
member of the Federal Subversive Activities 
Control Board. 

When the committee’s new report was sub- 
mitted to the house of delegates of the bar 
association here, some opposition developed. 
A few phrases criticizing the Supreme Court 
were deleted by amendments. One such 
phrase suggested that, in some Court de- 
cisions, “technicalities are invoked against 
the protection of our Nation.” After the 
amendments, however, the report’s recom- 
mendations were adopted by a voice vote 
described as overwhelming. 


CURBS THOUGHT UNWISE 


One section of the report said that, while 
members of this association view some of the 
Supreme Court decisions to be unsound and 
incorrect,” they considered “broad omnibus 
proposals” for curbing the Court’s powers to 
be “at this time unwise.” It specifically 
recommended “that the American Bar As- 
sociation disapprove proposals to limit Any 
jurisdiction vested in the U.S. Supreme 
Court”. 

Instead, the bar association recommended 
“careful study of each decision and the 
prompt enactment of sound amendments to 
existing laws” which would overcome any 
resulting weaknesses in internal security. 

The nine new measures suggested by the 
association were pointed directly at laws in- 
volved in recent Supreme Court cases. 


THE RED CONSPIRACY 
Discussing the Court’s decisions involving 
communism, the bar association report said: 
„In the preamble to the Communist 
Control Act of 1954 * * * Congress stated 
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specifically that ‘the Congress finds and de- 
clares that the Communist Party of the 
United States, although purportedly a polit- 
ical party, is in fact an instrumentality of a 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government of 
the United States.“ Likewise, the Subversive 
Activities Control Board has, after protracted 
hearings, found the Communist Party to be 
a Communist-action organization required 
to register under the Internal Security Act 
of 1950. 

“In spite of this, much dicta has appeared 
in recent decisions of the Supreme Court to 
the effect that the Communist Party is a 
political organization of a lawful nature 
similar to the Republican, Democratic, or 
Socialist Parties, hinting that disclosure of 
membership therein or association therewith 
is entitled to the protection of the first 
amendment. While this view has not been 
actually held in any known case, language 
contained in many of the decisions has in- 
vited confusion. 

“Many cases have been decided in such a 
manner as to encourage an increase in Com- 
munist activity in the United States through 
invalidation of State sedition statutes, and 
limitation of State and Federal investigating 
powers in the field of subversion, although 
these cases might readily have been disposed 
of without so broadly limiting national and 
State security efforts. 

“The paralysis of our internal security 
grows largely from construction and inter- 
pretation centering around technicalities 
emanating from our judicial process which 
the Communists seek to destroy, yet use as 
a refuge to masquerade their diabolical ob- 
jectives.” 

RED TACTICS: DELAY 

The Bar Association report complained 
about delay in final settlement of legal dis- 
putes involving Communists. It said: 

“Eight years have now elapsed since the 
enactment of the Internal Security Act of 
1950. The status of the Communist Party 
continues to remain unadjudicated. The 
constitutionality of the act remains to be 
determined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Communists have used 
every tactic to delay the determination of 
this case and subsequent enforcement of this 
act.” 

For the success of the Communist tactics, 
the report blamed “judicial delays and fail- 
ures to meet the issues in a decisive man- 
ner. [t added: “If any part of the 
said act violates the Constitution, the courts, 
should so hold. Congress should then enact 
new legislation or amend the present act 
to conform to any constitutional require- 
ments as determined by the courts.” 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. To round out 
the Recorp on this point, I wish to 
quote directly an eminent Member of 
the U.S. House of Representatives who 
addressed the House on the subject of the 
Warren Court record on January 27, 
1959. I quote from the Honorable Noa 
Mason, representing the 15th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois. I read from 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, volume 105, 
part 1, beginning at page 1219. Repre- 
sentative MAsoN said: 

Mr. Speaker, as newly elected Members of 
Congress we have recently taken our oath 
of office, solemnly swearing that we would 
“uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic.” I wonder just how 
serious we were when we took that oath; 
ari just what we expect to do in carrying 
out that oath. Or did we take the oath, 
as many people recite the Lord’s Prayer, 
carelessly, unthinkingly, automatically, and 
impersonally? 

Gladstone, a great English statesman, 
characterized our American Constitution as 
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“the greatest public document ever stricken 
off by the hand of man at one sitting.” 

Mr. Speaker, that Constitution has been 
our charter for 170 years. It has been a 
blueprint for the building of the greatest 
Nation on earth; the Nation that provides 
the greatest opportunities for its people of 
any nation on earth; the Nation that pro- 
vides the greatest amount of freedom to its 
people of any nation on earth; and the 
Nation that has the highest standard of liv- 
ing for its people to enjoy of any nation on 
earth. 

All these blessings are largely the result 
of the guarantees contained in the Constitu- 
tion that our farseeing forefathers drew up 
and established 170 years ago. Is it any 
wonder that every real American looks upon 
that Constitution as a sacred document, a 
priceless document, a document to be pre- 
served with our lives if necessary—not a 
document to be taken lightly and changed 
at the whim of every New Dealer, modern 
Republican, or Supreme Court Justice. 

Mr. Speaker, the purposes the Founding 
Fathers had in mind when they drafted our 
Constitution are expressed in the preamble 
of that document. Every schoolchild should 
be required to memorize it: 

“We the People of the United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defence, promote 
the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings 
of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

Mr. Speaker, some of the provisions of 
the Constitution have been the subject of 
much debate over the years. The historic 
Senate debates of 1830 between Webster and 
Calhoun over States rights under the Con- 
stitution is an example of how mental giants 
have honestly differed as to the real mean- 
ing of some of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. When Andy Jackson was elected 
President in 1829 his southern friends de- 
cided to test him on the subject of States 
rights. So they held a great banquet with 
Jackson as the guest of honor. Toast after 
toast was proposed by Jackson’s friends all 
lauding the philosophy of States rights, as 
outlined by Calhoun. Then Jackson was 
called upon for a toast. He stood up 
stretching his tall, gaunt, fever-stricken 
form to its full height—paused a moment— 
then uttered in ringing tones: Gentlemen, 
our Federal Constitution, it must be pre- 
served.” Jackson left no doubt in anyone’s 
mind as to where he stood on the Constitu- 
tion. 

Later, in 1858, came the Lincoln and 
Douglas series of debates in Illinois over 
slavery and States rights. Those debates 
led up to the Civil War, four dark and 
bloody years when American fought against 
American, brother fought against brother, 
The Civil War settled for all time the slav- 
ery question—but it did not settle the ques- 
tion of States rights. That question is still 
with us. 

Mr. Speaker, the next great attack on our 
Constitution came in February 1937 when 
President Roosevelt sent his Court-packing 
proposal to the Hill for adoption. I was a 
new Member of Congress at that time hav- 
ing been sworn in only a month before. My 
oath of office was fresh in my mind, To up- 
hold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” President Roosevelt had 
lost patience with the “nine old men,” who 
wouldn't go along with his welfare theories, 
whose decisions went against his social wel- 
fare programs. So in order to get a Court 
that would go along with his social and 
economic theories, a Court that would ap- 
prove his social-welfare programs, he sent 
to Congress a proposal to pack the Supreme 
Court with men whose social, economic, and 
political beliefs were akin to his own—men 
who would carry out his wishes. If that 
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proposal had been adopted it would have 
changed this country into a one-man dic- 
tatorship. 


I was in the Senate and well remem- 
ber those days. 


Fortunately, the people back home became 
aroused as they had never been aroused be- 
fore. Congress was flooded with protests, 
and the Court-packing proposal was defeat- 
ed. Then F. D. R. started to stack the Court, 
by appointing to every vacancy that devel- 
oped among the “nine old men” a person 
who had the same social, political, and eco- 
nomic beliefs that he had himself, making 
the appointments regardless of that person’s 
legal background or the amount of his 
judicial experience. President Truman fol- 
lowed in Roosevelt’s footsteps when making 
has appointments to the Supreme Court: 
and Eisenhower finished the stacking process 
when he appointed Earl Warren as Chief 
Justice, a man with no judicial experience, 
and with a minimum of legal training. 

We have today, therefore, a Court that 
bases its decisions upon the personal, social, 
political, and economic predelictions of the 
majority of the Justices—not upon legal 
precedents; not upon constitutional grounds, 
as was anticipated by the makers of the 
Constitution; but upon the personal opin- 
ions of the majority of its members. 

In the minds of our Supreme Court Jus- 
tices today our Federal Constitution is a 
dead letter. It is largely ignored or flouted 
as @ basis for present-day decisions. Even 
former decisions of the Court, under such 
great men as Charles Evans Hughes and 
Chief Justice Howard Taft, are ignored, dis- 
regarded, cast aside, in favor of socialistic 
doctrines expounded by a Swedish Socialist. 

Mr. Speaker, judging by many of its re- 
cent decisions the majority of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court today actually believe 
their chief function is not to judge the laws 
passed by the Congress, to weigh them from 
the standpoint of the Constitution, but 
rather “to rewrite the Constitution in their 
own image,” as Judge Alfred J. Schweppe, 
former dean of the University of Washington 
Law School, so aptly put it. In order to ac- 
complish that objective they ignore or 
flout the precedents laid down by former 
great Courts; they ignore the amending proc- 
ess found in article V of the Constitution 
itself—saying the amending process is too 
slow and cumbersome. So they proceed by 
majority decisions to rewrite the Constitu- 
tion according to their own preconceived 
social, economic, and political concepts. 

For example, the Warren Supreme Court 
in its 1954 decision on integration in the 
public schools, deliberately flouted or ignored 
a former Supreme Court decision delivered 
in 1896, giving approval to “separate but 
equal school facilities and services for white 
and colored pupils,” a decision that had been 
the supreme law of the land for 58 years. 

They also flouted or ignored a decision 
rendered by the Supreme Court in 1927 in 
the Gong Lum School case, in Mississippi, 
where both questions, equal protection un- 
der the law,” and “separate, but equal school 
facilities’ had been raised and argued. 
That Supreme Court, composed of Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, and Justices Holmes, Brandeis, 
Stone, Van Devanter, McReynolds, Suther- 
land, Butler, and Sanford—ali appointed on 
the basis of their wide judicial and legal 
backgrounds—rendered a unanimous opinion 
upon both questions in favor of the segregat- 
ed schools provided by the constitution of 
the State of Mississippi. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. From whose speech 
is the Senator quoting? 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. From Con- 
gressman Noan Mason, of Illinois. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia agree with 
the conclusions in that speech? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Everything I say 
must be in the form of a question, I 
know, under the way we operate. But 
does the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia know that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi thinks that the Chief Justice of 
the United States lacks judicial integ- 
rity? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Does the Sen- 
ator make that as a statement? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have to make a 
question. I asked the Senator if he 
knew that. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I cannot read 
the Senator’s mind. I would be inclined 
to agree with him, but I cannot state for 
a certainty whether I know it or not. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is the Sena- 
tor’s conclusion. Let me say it is mine. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. This is what 
Chief Justice Taft said in writing the 
unanimous opinion of the Court back in 
1927: 

Were this a new question it would call for 
very full argument and consideration, but we 
think it is the same question which has been 
decided many times to be within the consti- 
tutional powers of the State legislature to 
settle, without intervention of the Federal 
courts under the Federal Constitution. 


Representative Mason further said: 


Mr. Speaker, disregarding these decisions 
or precedents by former Supreme Courts, 
made up of men with great legal ability and 
experience; the Warren Court today brazenly 
reverses those decisions, not upon constitu- 
tional grounds, but upon their own precon- 
ceived concepts of social and economic jus- 
tice, citing as their authority for doing so 
the opinion of a Swedish Socialist, Gunnar 
Myrdal, as expressed in one of his books. In 
its 1954 decision on school segregation the 
Court did not say that “separate, but equal 
school facilities” was bad law. In effect 
what the Court did say was that separate 
but equal school facilities was bad sociology 
and bad psychology. Ross Valentine, one of 
our great American columnists, states the 
question before us today in these words: 

“The great issue before the American 
people is the eventual control of our schools, 
our lives, and our economy, by Government 
monopoly concentrated in the hands of an 
unchecked court-of-no-appeal sitting as a 
legislature.” 

To what low legal estate has our Supreme 
Court fallen? How can our citizens respect 
present-day decisions of that Court? 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator stated that the Court listed as 
one of its authorities a book by Gunnar 
Myrdal. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the distin- 
guished Senator realize that in the same 
book Gunnar Myrdal said the Constitu- 
tion of the United States had outlived 
its usefulness and was a plot against the 
common people of this country? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am quoting 
from a speech delivered by Representa- 
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tive Mason in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But the Senator 
quoted a statement in Mr. Mason’s 
speech. Representative Mason said that 
the Supreme Court used as one of its 
authorities a book entitled “The Amer- 
ican Dilemma,” written by Gunnar 
Myrdal. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is what 
Representative Mason said. 

Mr. . Does the Senator 
realize that in the same book, cited by 
the Supreme Court as an authority for 
its Communist decision, Gunnar Myrdal 
said that the Constitution of the United 
States had outlived its usefulness and 
was a plot against the common people 
of the country? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I do not 
doubt it. Representative Mason further 
said: 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation faces a great 
crisis today, a danger from within much 
greater than any danger that threatens from 
without. The words of Abraham Lincoln 
apply to the situation we face today as they 
never have before. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor agree with Mr. Mason’s statement 
concerning the low opinion of the Su- 
preme Court which the people of this 
country have? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Mississippi is familiar with the 
recent speeches I have made on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Virginia has quoted from 
Calhoun, Webster, and other great con- 
stitutional lawyers in this country. Does 
not the Senator believe that the theory 
of massive resistance to the Communist 
Brown decision is founded on the prin- 
ciples set forth by the Fathers who wrote 
the Constitution and the great lawyers 
who have interpreted it throughout our 
Nation’s history? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I reply by con- 
tinuing with the quotation from Repre- 
sentative Mason: 

These are Lincoln’s words, spoken in 1837, 
when he was a member of the Illinois State 
Legislature: 

“At what point shall we expect the ap- 
proach of danger? By what means shall we 
fortify against it? Shall we expect some 
transatlantic military giant to step across 
the ocean and crush us at a blow? 

“Never. All the armies of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa combined, with all the treasure of 
the earth in their military chest, with a Bon- 
aparte for a commander, could not, by force, 
take a drink from the Ohio or make a track 
on the Blue Ridge, in a trial of a thousand 
years. 

“At what point, then, is the approach of 
danger to be expected? I answer, if it ever 
reaches us, it must spring up among us. It 
cannot come from abroad. If destruction be 
our lot, we must ourselves be its author and 
finisher. As a Nation of freemen, we must 
live through all time, or die by suicide.” 

In my opinion, Mr, Speaker, the danger 
has sprung up among us—in our Supreme 
Court—and we must do something about it. 

Mr. Speaker, the first great national 
crisis our people ever faced was the Revo- 
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lutionary War. Thomas Paine in describ- 
ing that situation said: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will, in this crisis, shrink from his duty; but 
he that stands it mow deserves the love and 
praise of men and women.” 

The people of this Nation and the Mem- 
bers of this Congress face another great na- 
tional crisis. Our Constitution, our sacred 
Charter is being threatened from within as 
it has never been threatened before, threat- 
ened by men who have sworn to unhold and 
defend that Constitution. I pray God that 
we as Members of this 86th Congress will not 
be summer soldiers and sunshine patriots, 
but will stand firm in the defense of that 
Constitution and thus earn the love and 
praise of men and women, 


Mr. President, I wish to quote now a 
very distinguished Virginian, Hon. How- 
ARD W. SmirH, who is chairman of the 
Rules Committee of the House, and is a 
former judge from the South. Here 
is what he said on March 12, 1956, in 
regard to the Warren Court decision: 


Mr. Speaker, in the life of a Nation there 
come times when it behooves her people to 
pause and consider how far she may have 
drifted from her moorjngs; and in prayerful 
contemplation review the consequences that 
may ensue from å continued deviation from 
the course charted by the founders of that 
Nation. 

The framework of this Nation, designed in 
the inspired genius of our forefathers; was 
set forth in a constitution, born of tyranny 
and oppression in a background of bitter 
strife and anguish and resting upon two 
fundamental principles: 

First, that this was a Government of three 
separate and independent departments, 
legislative, executive and judicial, each su- 
preme in, but limited to, the functions 
ascribed to it. 

Second, that the component parts should 
consist of independent sovereign states en- 
joying every attribute and power of autono- 
mous sovereignty save only those specific 
powers enumerated in the Constitution and 
surrendered to the central Government for 
the better Government and security of all. 

When repeated deviation from these fun- 
damentals by one of the three departments 
threatens the liberties of the people and 
the destruction of the reserved powers of the 
respective States, in contravention of the 
principles of that constitution which all of- 
ficials of all the three departments are 
sworn to uphold; it is meet, and the sacred 
obligation of those devoted to the preserva- 
tion of the basic limitation on the power 
of the central Government to apprise their 
associates of their alarm and the specific 
deviations that threaten to change our form 
of Government, without the consent of the 
governed, in the manner provided by the 
Constitution. 

Assumed powers exercised in one field to- 
day become a precedent and an invitation 
to indulge in further assumption of pow- 
ers in other fields tomorrow. 

Therefore, when the temporary occupants 
of high office in the judicial branch deviate 
from the limitations imposed by the Con- 
stitution; some members of the legislative 
branch feel impelled to call the attention of 
their colleagues and the country to the dan- 
gers inherent in interpretations of the Con- 
stitution reversing long established and ac- 
cepted law and based on expediency at the 
sacrifice of consistency. 


Mr. President, I desire to conclude 
shortly. I wish to quote from a former 
Member of the U.S. Senate, who was 
also a former member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and who 
acted as assistant to the President 
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at one time, Hon. James F. Byrnes, of 
South Carolina. 

I know of no better authority on the 
Government of the United States. He 
served in his local government and as 
Governor of his State. He served in the 
House of Representatives and in the 
Senate of the United States. He served, 
as I have said, as an assistant to the 
President of the United States. He 
served as Secretary of State of the 
United States, and he served as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

I want to quote from a speech made 
by Hon, James F. Byrnes, of South Car- 
olina, from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 17, 1956. This was the second an- 
niversary of the illegal Warren Court 
decision, and comes from one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest statesmen: 

Two years ago, on May 17, 1954, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States reversed 
what had been the law of the land for 75 
years and declared unconstitutional the laws 
of 17 States under which segregated public- 
school systems were established. 

The Court did not interpret the Constitu- 
tion—the Court amended it. 

We have had a written Constitution. Un- 
der that Constitution the people of the 
United States have enjoyed great progress 
and freedom. The usurpation by the Court 
of the power to amend the Constitution and 
destroy State governments may impair our 
progress and take our freedom. 

An immediate consequence of the segre- 
gation decision is that much of the progress 
made in the last half century of steadily ad- 
vancing racial amity has been undone. Con- 
fidence and trust have been supplanted by 
suspicion and distrust. The races are di- 
vided and the breach is widening. The truth 
is, there has not been such tension between 
the races in the South since the days of 
reconstruction. 

One threatened consequence is the closing 
of public schools in many States of the 
South. 

A further consequence is the harm done 
to the entire country by the demonstrated 
willingness of the Supreme Court to disre- 
gard our written Constitution and its own 
decisions, invalidate the laws of States, and 
substitute for these a policy of its own, sup- 
ported not by legal precedents but by the 
writings of sociologists. 

Today, this usurpation by the Court of the 
power of the States hurts the South. To- 
morrow, it may hurt the North, East, and 
West. It may hurt you. 

Though there was no dissenting opinion 
from any member of the Court, the South 
dissents. That dissent is reflected in State 
legislation and in the day-by-day occur- 
rences throughout the South, developments 
which portray the feeling of the people. 

Only now do people living elsewhere begin 
to comprehend the determination behind the 
dissent of the South. Only now is an effort 
being made in the northern press to give 
thoughtful, balanced and reasonably im- 
partial presentation of what might be called 
the southern point of view. 

The suppression of that viewpoint outside 
the South has caused much of the Nation to 
suppose that such dissatisfaction as existed 
with the Supreme Court’s decision was due 
to petty prejudice and would soon disappear. 
That theme has been further developed by 
the publication of “encouraging” reports of 
school-integration experiences here and 
there below the Mason-Dixon line. Those 
reports may be true of some border States 
and of predominantly white areas in moun- 
tain sections of the South; it is not true of 
any section where Negroes constitute as 
much as 10 percent of the population. 
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The problem is numerical as well as legal, 
educational, and—in recognition of the Su- 
preme Court’s concern—sociological. 

The corruption of the Reconstruction era 
is a matter of recorded history. The memory 
of the sufferings endured by the white people 
of the South is an inheritance. It was dur- 
ing this tragic era that the 14th amend- 
ment was literally forced upon the helpless 
States of the South. 

When the white people finally wrested 
control of the State governments from the 
carpetbaggers and newly freed slaves, and 
the army of occupation was withdrawn, the 
South started on the long road to recovery. 
Agriculture and industry were gradually re- 
stored. A public school system was de- 
veloped. 

No one then seriously asserted that mix- 
ing the races in the schools was contem- 
plated by the 14th amendment. In the con- 
stitutions of most of the States of the Union, 
not just those of the South, provisions were 
adopted for the segregation of the races in 
the schools. 

In 1896 in a case known as Plessy against 
Ferguson, involving a statute providing for 
segregation of the races on railroad trains, 
the United States Supreme Court held that 
a statute providing for separate but equal 
facilities was not in violation of the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution. There- 
after, the Supreme Court in several cases 
involving schools upheld this doctrine. 

Later, the Court, when it included such 
great Judges as Chief Justice Taft and Jus- 
tices Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone, unani- 
mously said that segregation in public 
schools had been many times decided to 
be within the constitutional power of the 
State legislatures to settle without inter- 
ference of the Federal courts under the Fed- 
eral Constitution.” 


SOUTH’S STAKE IN SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


Relying upon the stability of the law of 
the land, and upon the guaranty of State 
sovereignty in the Federal Constitution, the 
people of the South invested hundreds of 
millions of dollars in separate schools for 
the races. Under this segregated school sys- 
tem, the southern Negro made greater prog- 
ress than any other body of Negro people in 
the history of the world. 

The facilities for Negro students in many 
States were not equal to the facilities pro- 
vided for white students. The degree of 
equality differed not only in States, but in 
counties within a State. The situation in 
South Carolina was typical of the South. 
As a rule, the facilities for Negro students 
in the urban centers were superior to the 
facilities provided in rural areas, The same 
was true of facilities for white students. 
Schools were dependent upon local taxation, 
and much of the inequality was due to the 
greater value of industrial property and 
higher income of the city dweller 

A realization of the inequality that existed 
between rural schools and urban schools, as 
well as between the races, influenced me 
greatly to become a candidate for Governor 
of South Carolina in 1950. 

In my inaugural address I advocated a 
bond issue of $75 million and the levying of 
a sales tax of 3 percent for the purpose of 
equalizing the school facilities. In present- 
ing this, I said: 

“It is our duty to provide for the races 
substantial equality in school facilities. We 
should do it because it is right. For me, 
that is sufficient reason.” 

Of the $75 million authorized, 70 percent 
was allocated to Negro schools even though 
the Negro school enrollment constitutes but 
39 percent of the total school enrollment. 

Subsequently, the bond issue was in- 
creased until it is now $137.5 million. In 
every school district there is a high school 
for Negroes and more than one elementary 
school. On the whole, the Negro school 
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buildings are superior to the white schools 
because they are modern. The number of 
Negroes transported by bus to these schools 
was increased 450 percent in 3 years. 

Similar educational programs have been 
under way in other Southern States, 

In South Carolina, with a Negro popula- 
tion of 823,622, there are 7,500 Negro school- 
teachers, whereas in 12 States east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Mason Dixon 
line, with a Negro population of 8,351,402, 
there are only 7,712 Negro teachers. There 
is no difference in the scale of pay for white 
and Negro teachers. 

About the time the educational program 
was inaugurated in South Carolina, there 
was pending in the U.S. court a case from 
Clarendon County, asking equal facilities for 
Negro schools. Later that suit was with- 
drawn, and a sult was brought by the same 
complainants asking the court to declare un- 
constitutional all segregation laws. 

The three-judge court, presided over by 
Judge Parker, senior judge of the fourth 
circuit, held that under the decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court from 1896 to that date, 
the segregation provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and statutes of South Carolina were not 
in violation of the 14th «mendment. The 
lawyers for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People appealed the 
case to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

In that Court, the case for Clarendon 
County was argued by the late Honorable 
John W. Davis. He was so convinced of the 
soundness of the decision of the three-judge 
court that he agreed to argue the case and 
declined to accept compensation for his 
services, 

Had the Court been unanimous in the 
view that segregation statutes were in viola- 
tion of the 14th amendment, such an opin- 
ion would have been written within a few 
months. 

Instead, after many months, the Court an- 
nounced that the cases should be reargued, 
and counsel should direct their argument to 
certain questions. 

The first question was: 

“What evidence is there that the Congress 
which submitted and the State legislatures 
and conventions which ratified the 14th 
14th amendment, contemplated or did not 
contemplate, understand or did not under- 
stand that it would abolish segregation in 
public schools?” g 

Such a question would not have been 
asked if a majority of the Court was already 
satisfied that Congress and the State legis- 
latures did contemplate that the amend- 
ment would prohibit segregation in public 
schools, 

Attorneys representing the parties in- 
volved and the attorneys general of many 
States having segregation statutes filed 
briefs. The overwhelming preponderance of 
the legislative history demonstrated that 
abolishing segregation in schools was not 
contemplated by the framers of the 14th 
amendment, or by the States. 

We can only speculate as to how the Court 
reached its decision. In that speculation, 
it is interesting to read in the Harvard Law 
Review of November 1955 an article entitled, 
“The Original Understanding and the Segre- 
gation Decision,” written by Alexander M. 
Bickel, who, according to the Review, was the 
law clerk to Mr. Justice Frankfurter during 
the October term, 1952, when the case was 
first argued. After a lengthy résumé of the 
evidence, the writer states: 

“The obvious conclusion to which the evi- 
dence, thus summarized, easily leads is that 
section 1 of the 14th amendment, like sec- 
tion 1 of the Civil Rights Act of 1866, carriéd 
out the relatively narrow objectives of the 
moderates, and hence, as originally under- 
stood, was meant to apply neither to jury 
service, nor suffrage, nor antimiscegenation 
statutes, nor segregation. This conclusion 
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is supported by the blunt expression of dis- 
appointment to which Thaddeus Stevens 
gave vent in the House.” 

The Court, in its opinion, did not admit, 
as did Mr. Bickel, the conclusiveness of the 
evidence that the 14th amendment did not 
apply to school segregation. The Court said 
the evidence was inconclusive. 


PREVIOUS DECISIONS WERE REVERSED 


Our Constitution is a written instrument. 
The 14th amendment does not specifically 
mention public schools. Having decided 
unanimously that the legislative history was 
not conclusive that the Congress or the 
States intended it should apply to schools, 
one would think the Court would have 
stopped there and upheld the previous deci- 
sions of the Court. Instead, it proceeded to 
reverse those decisions and legislate a policy 
for schools. 

An explanation of this extraordinary de- 
cision is offered by Mr. Bickel in his Harvard 
Review article on page 64, where he said: 

“It [the Court] could have deemed itself 
bound by the legislative history showing the 
immediate objectives to which section 1 of 
the 14th amendment was addressed, and 
rather clearly demonstrating that it was not 
expected in 1866 to apply to segregation. 
The Court would in that event also have re- 
pudiated much of the provision’s ‘line of 
growth.’ For it is as clear that section 1 
was not deemed in 1866 to deal with jury 
service and other matters implicit in * + + 
ordered liberty * * * to which the Court has 
since applied it.” 

If this law clerk is correct (and I can assure 
you the law clerks in the Supreme Court are 
well informed), it means that the Court, 
haying previously interpreted the 14th 
amendment to apply to jury service and other 
matters not specifically delegated by the Con- 
stitution to the Federal Government, felt that 
the soundness of those decisions would be 
questioned unless the Court held the 14th 
amendment to apply to schools. 

But there was a distinction. Previously 
the Court had held that State laws provid- 
ing separate but equal school facilities did 
not deny a constitutional right. The con- 
trol of schools had been proposed by some 
framers of the 14th amendment and rejected. 
There was no legislation by Congress pro- 
hibiting segregated schools. The only change 
in conditions was that several million Ne- 
groes had migrated to the big cities in 
Northern States and constituted the balance 
of political power in several States. 

Once the Court becomes committed to a 
course of expanding the Constitution in 
order to justify previous expansions, there is 
no turning back. When next the Court is 
called upon to read into” the Constitution 
something which was never there, another 
segment of the people may be the victim. 
It may be you. 

The Constitution provides that any 
amendment submitted to the States must 
be ratified by three-fourths of the States. 

Change was purposely made difficult by the 
framers, who jealously guarded their liber- 
ties. They knew “the history of liberty is 
the history of limitations on government.” 


COURT IGNORED A WARNING 


In amending the Constitution, the Court 
ignored the warning of George Washington 
in his Farewell Address: 

“If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by usurpation; for though 
this, in one instance, may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed.” 

Frequently, the Court has applied a consti- 
tutional principle to subjects not specifically 
mentioned in the Constitution, and not con- 
ceived of by its framers. That has been done, 
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for instance, in applying the “commerce 
clause” to congressional legisiation affecting 
forms of transportation and communication 
not in existence when the “commerce clause” 
was adopted. Material progress, which could 
not have been anticipated, justified the 
Court in applying the principle of the com- 
merce clause” and sustaining the laws affect- 
ing commerce between the States. 

Ordinarily, the Court has been controlled 
by legal precedents. In the segregation 
opinion, it could cite no legal precedent for 
its decision because all the precedents sus- 
tain the doctrine of separate but equal fa- 
cilities. 

In 23 of the States that ratified the 14th 
amendment, the courts of last resort held it 
did not abolish segregation The Supreme 
Court itself, in 6 cases decided over a period 
of 75 years, upheld the doctrine of equal 
but separate facilities. 

The Court ignored all of these legal prec- 
edents and the Constitution and said, “We 
cannot turn the clock back to 1868 when 
the amendment was adopted, or eyen to 1896 
when Plessy v. Ferguson was written.” 

Why not? The function of the Court is 
to interpret the Constitution, not amend it. 
Heretofore, whenever in doubt about the 
proper intepretation of the Constitution or 
a statute, the Court has turned the clock 
back to the time of adoption to ascertain the 
intent of the draftsmen. When the Court 
states, We cannot turn the clock back to 
1868,” will it ever consider the intent of the 
framers of the Constitution in 1787? 

If the age of a constitutional provision is 
to be held against its soundness, what about 
the age of our religion? If time invalidates 
truth in one field, will it not do so in an- 
other? 

If the Court could not turn the clock back 
in these cases, why did it ask counsel for the 
litigants and the attorneys general of all 
interested States to file briefs as to the in- 
tent of the Congress in 1868, in submitting, 
and the States, in ratifying, the amend- 
ments? 

And why were counsel asked to argue 
whether the Court was bound by its previous 
decisions, such as Plessy v. Ferguson? 

It is apparent that, when the Court found 
the legislative history it requested was over- 
whelming against the conclusion it had 
reached, it declared the evidence “inconclu- 
sive,” disregarded the Constitution and— 
invading the legislative field—declared that 
segregation would retard the development of 
Negro children. 

That was a terrible indictment of the 
Negro race. Because—whether a person be 
black, brown or yellow—whenever the Su- 
preme Court says he cannot develop unless 
while in school he is permitted to sit by the 
side of the white students, the Court brands 
that person an inferior human being. 

Now mark this well. The Court not only 
ignored the Constitution and its own deci- 
sions, but, in establishing a policy for 
schools, ignored the record in the case. 

In support of its decision, after citing K. B. 
Clark, who was employed by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, it cited the writings of a group of 
psychologists who had not testified in the 
trial court. Counsel for the States had no 
opportunity to rebut the opinions of these 
psychologists. In such procedure there lies 
danger for all of us. 

And the Court was guilty of what it has 
frequently condemned. As late as 1952 in 
the case of Beauharnais v. Illinois (343 US. 
250), the Court said: 

“It is not within our competence to con- 
firm or deny claims of social scientists as to 
the dependence of the individual on the posi- 
tion of his racial or religious group in the 
community.” 

Counsel had no opportunity to cross-ex- 
amine these psychologists as to their quali- 
fications as well as their affiliations. How- 
ever, in the U.S. Senate on May 26, 1955, 
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Senator EAsTLAND, chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, submitted an amaz- 
ing record of several of the authorities cited 
by the Court. He said: 

“Then, too, we find cited by the Court as 
another modern authority on psychology to 
override our Constitution, one Theodore 
Brameld, regarding whom the files of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
U.S. House of Representatives are replete 
with citations and information. He is cited 
as having been a member of no less than 10 
organizations declared to be communistic, 
communistic-front, or Communist domi- 
nated.” 

As to E. Franklin Frazier, another author- 
ity cited by the Supreme Court, Senator 
EASTLAND said, “The files of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities of the U.S, House 
of Representatives contain 18 citations of 
Frazier’s connections with Communist 
causes in the United States.” 

In support of its findings, the Court said, 
“See generally Myrdal, ‘An American Di- 
lemma, 1944.“ I have seen it. On page 13, 
Professor (Gunnar Karl) Myrdal writes that 
the Constitution of the United States is 
“impractical and unsuited to modern con- 
ditions” and its adoption was “nearly a plot 
against the common people.” 

On page 530, Myrdal states, “In the South 
the Negro’s person and property are prac- 
tically subject to the whim of any white 
person who wishes to take advantage of him 
or to punish him for any real or fancied 
wrongdoing or insult.” 

Millions of people, white and colored, 
know this is absolutely false. Members of 
the Supreme Court know it is false. It is 
an insult to the millions of white south- 
erners. 

Senator EASTLAND also listed some of those 
who were associated with Myrdal in writing 
his book. He stated that the files of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
show that many of Myrdal’s associates are 
members of organizations cited as subversive 
by the Department of Justice under Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations. 

I am informed by the Senator that no 
Member of the Senate and no responsible 
person outside of the Senate has challenged 
the accuracy of his statements on this sub- 
ject. Loyal Americans of the North, East, 
South, and West should be outraged that the 
Supreme Court would reverse the law of the 
land upon no authority other than some 
books written by a group of psychologists 
about whose qualifications we know little 
and about whose loyalty to the United States 
there is grave doubt. 

And loyal Americans should stop and 
think when the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government brands as subversive organ- 
izations whose membership includes certain 
psychologists, and the Supreme Court cites 
those psychologists as authority for invali- 
dating the constitutions of 17 States of the 
Union. 

RIGHT TO CRITICIZE COURT 


Some advocates of integrated schools shud- 
der to think of anyone’s criticizing a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court or, certainly, 
this decision of the Court. Well, whenever 
a member of the Court dissents from the 
majority opinion, he expresses his views and 
criticizes—sometimes in vigorous language— 
the Court’s opinion. 

In recent years there are many examples. 
But a case in point is the dissent of the late 
Justice Owen J. Roberts, who differed with 
his colleagues on the Court in the case of 
Smith v. Allwright, The Supreme Court in 
that case reversed prior decisions and de- 
olared the Democratic Party in Texas was, 
in effect, an agency of the State and that its 
actions (in conducting white primaries) was 
“State action.” Said Mr, Justice Roberts: 


“I have expressed my views with respect 
to the present policy of the Court freely to 
disregard and to overrule considered deci- 
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sions and the rules of law announced in 
them, This tendency, it seems to me, indi- 
cates an intolerance for what those who 
have composed this Court in the past have 
conscientiously and deliberately concluded, 
and involves an assumption that knowledge 
and wisdom reside in us which was denied 
to our predecessors.” 

The decisions of the Supreme Court must 
be accepted by the courts of the United 
States and the States, but not necessarily by 
the court of public opinion. The people are 
not the creatures of the Court, The Court 
is the creature of the people. 

One hundred representatives of the peo- 
ple in the U.S. Congress have issued a mani- 
festo criticizing this decision. Such criti- 
cism is nothing new. There is precedent 
for criticism by the people. 

After the decision in the Dred Scott case, 
Abraham Lincoln criticized the Court, de- 
claring the decision erroneous and pledging 
the Republican Party to “do what we can 
to have it overruled.” 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, on March 
9, 1937, commenting on a decision of the 
Supreme Court, said: 

“The Court in addition to the proper use 
of its judicial functions has improperly set 
itself up as a third house of the Congress— 
a superlegislature, as one of the Justices has 
called it—reading into the Constitution 
words and implications which are not there. 

“We have, therefore, reached the point as a 
Nation where we must take action to save 
the Constitution from the Court and the 
Court from itself. 

“Our difficulty with the Court today rises 
not from the Court as an institution but 
from human beings within it.“ 


ENFORCEMENT OF DECISION 


The 5th section of the 14th amendment 
authorizes Congress to enforce that amend- 
ment. Congress never legislated to require 
integrated schools because the 14th amend- 
ment did not embrace schools. On the con- 
trary, Congress specifically appropriated for 
segregated schools in the District of Colum- 
bia. Now that the Supreme Court has 
amended the Constitution to embrace 
schools, Congress could legislate on the sub- 
ject but the Supreme Court knows the rep- 
resentatives of the people will not legislate. 
Therefore, it calls upon the States of the 
South to enforce its new policy for schools. 

The people of the South are law-abiding. 
They do not talk or even think of armed 
resistance. They realize the U.S. Govern- 
ment has the power to enforce a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. But they be- 
lieve the decision will close many schools, 
and think that the Court that ignored the 
Constitution and rendered the decision 
should assume the responsibility for its en- 
forcement. 

It is unrealistic to expect local school offi- 
cials to destroy the public schools, With 
few exceptions, school trustees in the South 
are white men. They are highly respected 
in their communities. They serve without 
compensation. Do you think they will force 
the children of their neighbors into mixed 
schools? Many trustees will resign. Ne- 
groes will not be selected to succeed them. 
The schools will be closed. 

When northern newspapers criticize local 
officials who will not cooperate in the en- 
forcement of this decision, they should re- 
call the prohibition era. There were few 
northern newspapers clamoring for the en- 
forcement of that law by local authorities. 

The so-called best people of many States 
did not hide their violations of the prohibi- 
tion law. They regarded it as smart to 
boast of making gin in the bathtub and 
carrying whisky in a silver flask to public 
places, They fought the law until it was 
repealed. 

However, there was this difference: The 
prohibition law was enacted as a result of 
an amendment to the Constitution which 
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was adopted in the manner provided by the 
Constitution. It was not, as in this case, 
a decision of nine men on the Supreme 
Court—in effect am the Constitution. 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, financed by tax- 
exempt organizations and some well-inten- 
tioned but misguided people, for years 
demanded the reversal of the separate but 
equal” decisions of the Supreme Court, even 
though 40 years ago Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, speaking for the Court, said the 
question could “no longer be considered an 
open one.” Now these same people would 
deny to the people of the South even the 
right to criticize the recent decision in the 
school case, 


PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES AHEAD 


A statement of some of the practical dif- 
ficulties certain to follow enforcement of 
the segregation decision demonstrates the 
seriousness of the problem. 

The case from South Carolina originated 
in a school district in Clarendon County 
where there were approximately 2,900 Negro 
students and 290 white students. The goal 
of educators is to limit a class to 30 students. 
In the Clarendon district, all classrooms have 
more than the standard. 

No white student will ask to go to a Negro 
school. But suppose some Negroes in the 
10th grade of a Negro school ask for a trans- 
fer to the 10th grade of a crowded white 
school and the trustees decide it is unwise 
to further increase the enrollment in that 
school. Will the Court decide the rejection 
was on account of race, instead of efficiency, 
and cite the trustees for contempt? 

Suppose the Negroes are admitted. It is 
agreed that the average Negro child, having 
had little training at home, does not possess 
the training of the average white child in 
the same grade and age group. Shall the 
white children be held back to help the 
Negroes progress? 

The white parents in the District of Co- 
lumbia can answer that question. They 
have had some sad experiences in the last 
year. As a result, approximately 60 percent 
of the students in the public schools of the 
Capital of this Nation are N Many 
white families have moved to Virginia; 
many, though they can ill afford it, have 
placed their children in private schools. 

If the Negro students are not able to do 
the work of the white students, can the races 
be segregated in the classroom and assigned 
different classwork? Would not the scars 
inflicted upon the Negro child by such segre- 
gation be far deeper than the harm done 
him by associating with only Negro students 
in segregated schools? 

Should the races be mixed in a school, will 
a board of trustees composed of white men 
in a Southern State employ Negro teachers? 
If not, what will happen to the Negro teach- 
ers now employed in the South? 

Today, high schools in the South are more 
social institutions than in the past. There 
is a cafeteria where all students lunch to- 
gether. There is a gymnasium where stu- 
dents of both sexes engage in various sports. 

Athletic contests, as a rule, are held at 
night. Students, following the team, travel 
in school buses, When the races have been 
accustomed to separation in buses, who can 
assure there will not be serious conse- 
quences? 

These are only a few of the problems. 

There is a fundamental objection to inte- 
gration. Southerners fear that the purpose 
of those who lead the fight for integration 
in schools is to break down social barriers to 
childhood and the period of adolescence, and 
ultimately bring about intermarriage of the 
races. Some Negro leaders deny this. 
Others admit this objective. Because the 
white people of the South are unalterably 
opposed to such intermarriage, they are un- 
alterably opposed to abolishing segregation 
in schools, 
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Disraeli said, No man will treat with in- 
difference the principle of race. It is the 
key to history.” 

Pride of race has been responsible for 
the grouping of people along ethnic lines 
throughout the world. 

Race preservation is the explanation of 
the political unrest in South Africa. In the 
United States, it is not peculiar to the white 
people of the South. For many years, fear 
of the Japanese influenced legislation in 
California. 

Today, in 23 of the States, intermarriage 
of the races is prohibited by law. These laws 
reflect the fear of mongrelization of the race. 
To prevent this, the white people of the 
South are willing to make every sacrifice. 

It is useless to argue whether the racial in- 
stinct is right or wrong. It exists. It is not 
confined to any race or to any country. It 
cannot be eliminated from the minds and 
hearts of people by the views of psycholo- 
gists or by the order of a court. 

The degree of tension between the races 
depends upon the percentage of Negro pop- 
ulation. In Vermont, where there are few 
Negroes, there is little tension. But in De- 
troit, Chicago, and Washington, where the 
Negro population is increasing, tension is in- 
creasing. 

Frequently it has been asked why the white 
man of the South who owned no slaves 
fought in the Confederate Army as bravely 
as the slaveowner. He had no financial in- 
terest. It was not greed. It was to preserve 
the rights of the States and thereby preserve 
his race. For this he fought and died. His 
grandchildren have the same racial instincts, 

Abraham Lincoln was not charged with 
racism, but he said, “While the races re- 
main together there must be the position of 
superior and inferlor, and I as much as any 
other man am in favor of having the su- 
perior position assigned to the white race.” 
He further said, as to political equality, “My 
own feelings will not admit of this, and if 
mine would, we well know that those of the 
great mass of whites will not. Whether 
this feeling accords with justice and sound 
judgment is not the sole question, if indeed 
it is any part of it. A universal feeling 
whether well or ill-founded cannot be safely 
disregarded.” 

Since Lincoln’s words were uttered, the 
Negro living by the side of the white man 
of the South, under segregation laws, has 
made great progress—educationally, cultur- 
ally, and economically. The white man of 
the South wants to help the Negro continue 
to progress, first because it is right and, 
second, because it is to his own advantage. 
Unlike Lincoln, he does not say there must 
be the position of superior and inferior. 
He says in State-supported facilities there 
should be equality but he also says “equal 
facilities” does not mean the same facilities, 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

Frequently, the question is asked: Where 
do we go from here? Solomon, with all his 
wisdom, could not give a positive answer. 
We do know that the approximately 40 mil- 
lion white southerners will do everything 
that lawfully can be done to prevent the 
mixing of the races in the schools. 

The hope is for voluntary segregation. As 
the Negro has progressed educationally and 
economically, a constantly increasing per- 
centage of them have developed a pride of 
race. That Negro does not want his chil- 
dren forced into schools where they will not 
be welcomed. He prefers to have them at- 
tend schools for Negroes, taught by Negroes. 
However, recent events indicate such men 
will be coerced by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People and 
northern Negroes to demand admission to 
white schools, Therefore, there is fear for 
the future. 

Plans vary. In some States, the legislature 
has repealed the statute requiring children 
to attend schools. When the overwhelming 
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majority of the people of a State are opposed 
to integrated schools, they could not be 
expected to enforce laws requiring children 
to attend mixed schools. 

In most States, the law now requires trus- 
tees or other school officials to assign chil- 
dren to schools. In the cities where the 
Negro population is usually concentrated in 
two or three areas, schools have been placed 
in those areas. It is reasonable that Ne- 
groes should be assigned to the schools near- 
est their homes. In the rural districts there 
is no such segregation of homes. There the 
problem will be more difficult, and more dan- 


‘ous. 

aati South Carolina and in some other 
States, laws have been enacted providing 
that if—by order of any court, State or 
Federal—a student is assigned to a school 
different from that to which he is assigned 
by school officials, all appropriations for the 
school to which that student is assigned 
and all appropriations for the school from 
which he comes shall immediately cease, 
Similarly, it is provided that funds appro- 
priated for operation of school buses shall 
be available only for segregated buses. 

The theory of this legislation is that un- 
der the Constitution there are three 
branches of Government which shall forever 
be kept separate. It is the function of the 
legislative and executive branches of State 
governments to appropriate for and admin- 
ister school funds, If a State or Federal 
court shall arrogate to itself the right to 
assign children to schools different from the 
assignment made by the officials designated 
by the legislative and executive branches of 
the State government, no funds shall be 
available for such schools. 

It is predicted by counsel for the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People that the U.S. Supreme Court will 
declare these appropriation laws unconstitu- 
tional. In view of the segregation decision, 
no man can say positively the prediction will 
not come true. 

If the Supreme Court shall declare uncon- 
stitutional all State statutes having, in its 
opinion, the effect of continuing segregated 
schools, then as a last resort many States 
will discontinue public schools. Some finan- 
cial assistance would be provided for par- 
ents, white and colored, sending children to 
private schools. Such a plan is proposed in 
Virginia. 

By an overwhelming vote in South Carolina 
in 1952, there was eliminated from the State 
constitution the provision that public schools 
must be provided for all children between 6 
and 21 years of age.” The purpose was to 
permit the legislature to be free to discon- 
tinue public schools should all other efforts 
fail. 

NEGROES COULD SUFFER MOST 


Should this happen, it will be unfortunate 
for both races. It would be particularly un- 
fortunate for Negroes because they do not 
have the financial ability to purchase or to 
build and equip schools. That fact does not 
deter the reckless leaders of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People from jeopardizing the continued ex- 
istence of Negro schools as well as of white 
schools. 

Should the public schools close, the white 
people of the South will see that an education 
equal to that given white children is avail- 
able to the Negro children who are being 
used as pawns by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People in an ef- 
fort to solve overnight a great social problem. 

Integration is now demanded in other 
fields. In South Carolina, for example, there 
are recreation parks, supported by public 
funds and equipped with vacation cabins, 
lakes, and other facilities. For the maximum 
enjoyment of all, and for the preservation of 
good order, the parks are operated on a segre- 
gated basis—some for whites and some for 
Negroes. 
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Recently, a suit was brought in a Federal 
court to force the admission of Negroes to 
a park set aside for white people. The gen- 
eral assembly, rather than wait for another 
racemixing decree, promptly and unani- 
mously ordered the park closed. The suit 
was dismissed by the court. For the future, 
money is appropriated only for segregated 
parks. Similar suits have been brought in 
other States. All parks may soon be closed 
as à result of litigation inspired by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and some northern senti- 
mentalists who do great injury to their fel- 
low man. Woodrow Wilson once said: 

“It will be a bad day for society when senti- 
mentalists are encouraged to suggest all the 
measures that shall be taken for the better- 
ment of the race.” 

THREATENED: POWER OF STATES 

Tragic as may be the consequences in de- 
stroying the public school system in the 
South, more frightening are the conse- 
quences of the trend of the present Court 
to destroy the powers of the 48 States, 

In the case of Pennsylvania v. Steve Nel- 
son, decided April 2, 1956, the same Court 
that declared unconstitutional the segrega- 
tion statutes of 17 States invalidated the 
laws of 42 States prohibiting the knowing 
advocacy of the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by violence, as 
long as there is a Federal law against sedi- 
tion. 

The Department of Justice protested to 
the Court that the State laws did not in- 
terfere with the enforcement of the Federal 
statute. But the Court struck down the 
laws of 42 States. Justices Reed, Burton, 
and Minton vigorously dissented. 

One week later the Court declared uncon- 
stitutional a provision of the charter of 
New York City under which Professor Slo- 
chower, an employee, was dismissed for 
failure to answer a question in an author- 
ized inquiry, on the ground that his answer 
might incriminate him. It is encouraging 
to the people that the same three Justices 
dissented and were joined by Justice Harlan. 

Power intoxicates men. It is never vol- 
untarily surrendered. It must be taken from 
them. The Supreme Court must be curbed. 

The Constitution authorizes the Co: 
to regulate the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. Loyal Americans who be- 
lieve in constitutional government appeal to 
the court of public opinion in the hope that 
you will urge the Congress to act before it 
is too late. 

The present trend brings joy to Commu- 
nists and their fellow travelers who want 
to see all power centered in the Federal Goy- 
ernment because they can more easily in- 
fluence one Government in Washington than 
the 48 governments in 48 States. 

But the trend of the Court is disturbing 
to millions of Americans who respect the 
Constitution and believe that in order to 
preserve the Republic we must preserve what 
is left of the powers of the States. 

You may be unconcerned today. 
cry tomorrow. 


Mr. President, the U.S. News & World 
Report, in its edition of September 20, 
1957, summed up the laws and what they 
say about States and the United States. 
I quote in part from the article begin- 
ning on page 35, as follows: 

CLASH Over MIXED SCHOOLS—STATES VERSUS 

7 Srares—Here’s WHAT THE LAWS 

Y 

A wide range of questions of law and fact 
is being raised by the turmoil that has de- 
veloped in the fourth year of efforts to force 
mixing of races in schools of the South and 
the border States. 

Who is violating what law? Can a Fed- 
eral judge jail the Governor of a sovereign 


You may 
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State? What are the rights of the Govern- 
ment in Washington and the government in 
a State? Is everybody agreed on what the 
law governing the mixing of races in schools 
is? Is there agreement on how schools 
should be mixed? 

It is necessary to go back 3 years in search 
of answers that will help to clear up the 
confusion that now is widespread. 

Three years ago, the nine Justices of the 
Supreme Court handed down a decision that 
set off the train of events that each year has 
lead to violence at the start of a school term, 

Exactly what law did the Supreme Court 
interpret when it held that no longer could 
Negroes legally be barred from white schools? 

The Court decision did not relate to any 
specific act of Congress. In the ordinary 
course, a law grows out of a bill introduced 
in Congress by an elected representative of 
the people. It then must go through com- 
mittees in House and Senate, where hearings 
usually are held. After that, the bill must 
be approved by a majority of those voting in 
each House and must be approved by the 
President. No law of this kind relating to 
mixed schools ever has passed Congress, 

What is involved, then? 

The law being referred to was a decision 
handed down by the Supreme Court on its 
own authority, based on the Court’s inter- 
pretation of the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution. The 14th amendment had been 
adopted during Reconstruction days in 1868, 
when troops from the North occupied the 
South and when coercion was used on these 
occupied States. 

Just what did the Court say was the law? 

The Court, in effect, held two things. It 
held first that legally required separate 
schools for whites and Negroes were uncon- 
stitutional, since they denied Negro chil- 
dren “equal protection of the laws.” It held 
a year later that a start toward mixed schools 
in certain areas must be made “with all de- 
liberate speed,” The meaning of “all deliber- 
ate speed” was left for other Federal judges 
to decide. 

What, then, is the confusion? Isn't “judge 
made” law the same as law made by elected 
representatives of the people? 

As a matter of fact, there are differences. 
When Congress makes a law, it usually pro- 
vides machinery for enforcement and pro- 
vides specific penalties for violations. That 
law then is subject to court review. When 
Judges make a law there is no clearly defined 
enforcement machinery, no court-directed 
police system adequate for enforcement, and 
Supreme Court decisions are not subject to 
review by any other body. 

What articles of the Constitution deal with 
State powers? 

The 4th article and the 10th and 14th 
amendments, 

vaa t, specifically, does the fourth article 
say 

This article says in section 4 that the 
United States shall guarantee to each State 
& republican form of government and, on 
application of the Governor when the legis- 
lature is not in session, the United States 
“shall protect each of them . . against 
domestic violence.” 

What does the 10th amendment say? 

The 10th amendment gives a broad grant 
of powers to the States in these words: “The 
powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it [the 
Constitution] to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

What does the 14th amendment say? 

The 14th amendment, among other things, 
states that: “No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” 
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Does this amendment say anything spe- 
cifically about segregated schools? 

No mention is made of schools. In fact, 
for many years before the Supreme Court 
decision of 1954 on segregated schools, the 
Constitution had been interpreted as per- 
mitting the operation of separate but equal 
schools for white and Negro pupils. 


The law journals are full of discussion 
on this subject of Supreme Court inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. But, 
frankly, I doubt whether there is a better 
authority than the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], who sits in this 
body now. The Senate frequently is the 
beneficiary of his scholarly views. Sen- 
ator Ervin has been on a State supreme 
court, and knows whereof he speaks. 

Senator Ervin discussed this very sub- 
ject in an address on the “Role of the 
Supreme Court as the Interpreter of the 
Constitution.” The address was de- 
livered February 11, 1959, before a meet- 
ing of the trust division of the American 
Bankers Association, in New York. 

The address is pertinent and impor- 
tant in connection with the great ques- 
tions raised by these amendments. I 
shall quote it in full. 

Senator Ervin said: 


The Constitution of my native State of 
North Carolina has always contained a warn- 
ing which all Americans would do well to 
heed. It is this: “A frequent recurrence to 
fundamental principles is absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve the blessings of liberty.” 
Let us pause for a few moments, and recur to 
some fundamental principles. 

The men who composed the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 were wise men. They 
had read the history of the long and bitter 
struggle of man for freedom, and had found 
this shocking but everlasting truth inscribed 
upon each page of that history: No man or 
set of men can be safely trusted with govern- 
mental power of an unlimited nature. Asa 
consequence, they were determined, above all 
things, to establish a government of laws 
and not of men. 

To prevent the exercise of arbitrary power 
by the Federal Government, they embodied 
in the Constitution the doctrine of the sepa- 
ration of governmental powers. In so doing, 
they utilized this doctrine in a two-fold way. 
They delegated to the Federal Government 
the powers necessary to enable it to discharge 
its functions as a central government, and 
they left to each State the power to regulate 
its own internal affairs. It was this use of 
the doctrine of the separation of powers 
which prompted Chief Justice Salmon P. 
Chase to make this trenchant observation in 


Teras v. White: "The Constitution, in all its 


provisions, looks to an indestructible union, 
com of indestructible States.” 

In their other utilization of the doctrine 
of the separation of governmental powers, 
the members of the Convention of 1787 vest- 
ed the power to make laws in the Congress, 
the power to execute laws in the President, 
and the power to interpret laws in the Su- 
preme Court and such inferior courts as the 
Congress might establish. Moreover, they 
declared, in essence, that the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial powers of the Fed- 
eral Government should forever remain sepa- 
rate and distinct from each other. 

This brings me to my subject: “The Role 
of the Supreme Court as Interpreter of the 
Constitution.” 

In discussing this subject, I must tell you 
the truth about the Supreme Court. 

I know it is not popular in some quarters 
to tell the truth about this tribunal. Ad- 
monitions of this character come to us dally 
from such quarters: “When the Supreme 
Court speaks, its decisions must be accepted 
as sacrosanct by the bench, the bar, and the 
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people of America, even though they consti- 
tute encroachments on the constitutional do- 


on the Nation’s map. 
ch, the bar, and the people must do more 
than this. They must speak of the Supreme 
Court at all times with a reverence akin to 
that which inspired Job to speak thus of 
Jehovah: Though He slay me, yet will I trust 


Americans are required to believe in the in- 
fallibility of judges, or to make mental obei- 
to judicial aberrations. They may 


under the sun, including the decisions of 
Supreme Court majorities. It is well this 
is so because the late Chief Justice Harlan 
F. Stone spoke an indisputable truth when 
he said: “Where the courts deal, as ours do, 
with great public questions, the only protec- 
tion against unwise decisions, and even judi- 
cial usurpation, is careful scrutiny of their 
action, and fearless comment upon it.” 

As one whose major efforts have centered 
in the administration of justice, I have the 
abiding conviction that “tyranny on the 
bench is as objectionable as tyranny on the 
throne” and that my loyalty to constitu- 
tional government compels me to oppose it. 
In entertaining this conviction, I find my- 
self in the company of such great Amer- 
icans as Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jack- 
son, and Abraham Lincoln, who refused to 
accept in abject silence what they conceived 
to be judicial usurpations. 

I do not find it easy to express my dis- 
approval of the action of the Supreme Court. 
I was taught in my youth to repose an 
absolute confidence in that tribunal by my 
father, an active practitioner of law in 
North Carolina for 65 years, who was ac- 
customed to refer to it with almost rev- 
erential awe. He used to say that the Su- 
preme Court would administer justice ac- 
cording to law even though the Heavens 
fell. 

I regret to say, however, that the course 
of the Supreme Court in recent years has 
been such as to cause me to ponder the 
question whether fidelity to fact ought not 
to induce its members to remove from the 
portal of the building which houses it the 
majestic words, “Equal justice under law” 
and to substitute for them the superscrip- 
tion, “Not justice under law, but justice ac- 
cording to the personal notions of the 
temporary occupants of this building.” 

Let me confess that I live in the South. 
Let me, also, confess that I deem the school 
desegregation decisions constitutionally in- 
defensible. Nevertheless I assure you that 
I would be compelled to hold the opinion I 
have just expressed even if the school de- 
segregation decisions had never been made. 

The truth is that on many occasions dur- 
ing recent years the Supreme Court has 
usurped and exercised the power of the Con- 
gress and the States to amend the Constitu- 
tion while professing to interpret it. 

In so doing, the Supreme Court has en- 
croached upon the constitutional powers of 
Congress as the Nation’s legislative body, 
and struck down State action and State 
legislation in areas clearly committed to the 
States by our system of constitutional gov- 
ernment. This action has been accompanied 
by overruling, repudiating, or ignoring many 
contrary precedents of earlier years. 

A study of the decisions invalidating State 
action and State legislation compels the con- 
clusion that some Supreme Court Justices 
now deem themselves to be the final and in- 
fallible supervisors of the desirability or 
wisdom of all State action and all State 
legislation, 
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This is tragic, indeed, because there is 
nothing truer than the belief attributed to 
the late Justice Louis D. Brandeis by Judge 
Learned Hand, that “the States are the only 
breakwater against the ever pounding surf 
which threatens to submerge the individual 
and destroy the only kind of society in 
which personality can survive.” 

Time does not permit me to analyze or 
even enumerate all of the decisions which 
sustain what I have said. I must content 
myself with stating in summary form the 
effect of only a few of them. 

Congress is told by the Court that it 
really did not mean what it sald in exceed- 
ingly plain English when it enacted statutes 
to punish criminal conspiracies to over- 
throw the Government by force. Congress 
is told by the Court that its committees 
must conduct their investigations according 
to rules im by the Court which make 
it virtually certain that no information will 
ever be obtained from an unwilling witness. 
California is told by the Court that it can- 
not punish its residents for criminal offenses 
committed within its borders if such resi- 
dents are ignorant of the statutes creating 
such criminal offenses. California and New 
Mexico are told by the Court that they can- 
not determine the fitness or qualifications of 
those who apply to them for licenses to 
practice law in their courts. New Hampshire 
and Pennsylvania are told by the Court that 
they cannot investigate or punish seditious 
activities within their borders. New York 
is told by the Court that it cannot prescribe 
standards of propriety and fitness for its 
teachers. Pennsylvania and the trustees of 
the will of Stephen Girard, who has slum- 
bered “in the tongueless silence of the 
dreamless dust” for 126 years, are told by 
the Court that the 14th amendment em- 
powers the Court to write a post mortem 
codicil to the will which Stephen Girard 
made while he walked earth's surface and 
entertained the belief that disposing of pri- 
vate property by will is a matter for its 
owner rather than judges. 

In saying these things, I am not a lone 
voice crying in a legal wilderness. The con- 
curring opinion of the late Justice Rob- 
ert H. Jackson in Brown v. Allen, and the 
resolution adopted by 36 State chief justices 
in Pasadena, Calif., disclose that a sub- 
stantial portion of the judges and lawyers 
of America believe the Supreme Court is 
not confining itself to its allotted constitu- 
tional sphere. 

I quote these words from Justice Jack- 
son’s concurring opinion: “Rightly or 
wrongly, the belief is widely held by the 
practicing profession that this Court no 
longer respects impersonal rules of law but 
is guided in these matters by personal im- 
pressions which from time to time may be 


shared by a majority of the Justices. What- 


ever has been intended, this Court also has 
generated an impression in much of the 
judiciary that regard for precedents and au- 
thorities is obsolete, that words no longer 
mean what they have always meant to the 
profession, that the law knows no fixed prin- 
ciples.” Justice Jackson closed his observa- 
tions on this score with this sage comment: 
“I know of no way we can have equal justice 
under law except we have some law.” 

Let us consider and weigh the reasoning 
of those who seek to justify the proposition 
that it is permissible for the Supreme Court 
to amend the Constitution under the guise 
of interpreting it. 

They make these assertions: The Constitu- 
tion must change to meet the changing con- 
ditions. As its authorized interpreter, the 
Supreme Court has the rightful power at all 
times to make the Constitution conform to 
the views of the majority of its members. 
Since the doctrine of stare decisis, 1. e., the 
rule that judges stand by and follow the de- 
cisions of their own court, might handicap 
the Supreme Court in making the Constitu- 
tion conform to the views of a majority of 
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its members on some occasions, the Supreme 
Court is not bound by its own decisions on 
constitutional questions. 

These arguments rest upon a wholly falla- 
cious premise, namely, that the power to in- 
terpret and the power to amend are identi- 
cal. The distinction between these powers 
is as wide as the gulf which yawns between 
Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom and Dives in 
hell. The power to interpret the Constitu- 
tion is the power to ascertain its meaning, 
and the power to amend the Constitution 1s 
the power to change its meaning. 

It seems at first blush that those who ad- 
vance these arguments overlook the signifi- 
cant fact that article V of the Constitution 
vests the power to amend the Constitution 
in the Congress and the States, and not in 
the Chief Justice and Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court. But not so. They sim- 
ply nullify article V with these neat asser- 
tions: 

The method of amendment authorized by 
article V is too cumbersome and slow. Con- 
sequently, the Supreme Court must do the 
amending. “The alternative is to let the 
Constitution freeze in the pattern which one 
generation gave it.” 

To a country lawyer, this is merely a “high 
falutin” way of saying that the oath of a 
Supreme Court Justice to support the Con- 
stitution does not obligate him to pay any 
attention to article V or any other provision 
displeasing to him. 

When all is said, the thesis that the Su- 
preme Court has the rightful power to 
amend the Constitution under the guise of 
interpreting it is repugnant to the end the 
Founding Fathers had in mind when they 
gave this country a written Constitution. 
Indeed, it is incompatible with the primary 
object of all law. 

The Federalist, Judge Thomas M. Coo- 
ley’s monumental treatise on Constitutional 
Limitations,” and certain great decisions of 
the Supreme Court antedating the last 
quarter of a century, reveal with unmis- 
takable clarity the end the Founding Fathers 
had in mind in giving our country a written 
Constitution. 

The Founding Fathers “were not mere 
visionaries toying with speculations or 
theories, but practical men, dealing with 
the facts of political life as they understood 
them.” (South Carolina v. United States.) 

They understood the facts of political life 
exceedingly well. “The history of the world 
had taught them that what was done in the 
past might be attempted in the future.” 
In consequence, they foresaw that the funda- 
mentals of the Government they desired to 
establish and the liberties of the citizen they 
wished to secure would be put in peril in 
troublous times by both the Government 
and the people unless they protected such 
fundamentals of Government and such 
liberties by “irrepealable law” binding 
equally upon the Government and the gov- 
erned at all times and under all circum- 
stances. (Ex parte Milligan.) 

The Founding Fathers knew that the 
surest way to protect the fundamentals of 
the Government they desired to establish 
and the liberties of the citizen they wished 
to secure was to enshrine them in a writ- 
ten Constitution, and thus put them be- 
yond the control of impatient public of- 
ficials, temporary majorities, and the vary- 
ing moods of public opinion. To this end, 
they framed and adopted a written Consti- 
tution, thereby putting into form the Gov- 
ernment they were creating and prescribing 
the powers that Government was to take. 
(South Carolina v. United States; Constitu- 
tional Limitations.) 

The Founding Fathers knew that “useful 
alterations” of some provisions of the Con- 
stitution would “be suggested by experience.” 
Consequently they made provision for 
amendment as set out in article V. James 
Madison, whom historians rightly call the 
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Father of the Father of the Constitution, in- 
forms us that the Constitutional Conven- 
tion preferred this mode for amending the 
Constitution because “it guards equally 
against that extreme facility, which would 
render the Constitution too mutable, and 
that extreme difficulty, which might per- 
petuate its discovered faults.” (The 
Federalist.) 

Since the Constitution is a written in- 
strument, its meaning does not alter, unless 
its wording is changed by amendment in the 
manner prescribed by article V. “That 
which it meant when adopted it means now. 
+ + Those things which are within its 
grants of power, as those grants were under- 
stood when made, are still within them, and 


those not within them remain still 
excluded.” (South Carolina v. United 
States.) 


Chief Justice John Marshall declared in 
his great opinion in Gibbons v. Ogden that 
“the enlightened patriots who framed our 
Constitution and the people who adopted it 
must be understood * * * to have in- 
tended what they said.” 

This being true, it is as clear as the noon- 
day sun that the role of the Supreme Court 
as the interpreter of the Constitution is 
simply to ascertain and give effect to the 
intent of its framers and the people who 
adopted it. (Gibbons v. Ogden, Ogden v. 
Saunders; Lake County v. Rollins.) As Jus- 
tice Miller said in Ex Parte Bain: “It is never 
to be forgotten that in the construction of 
the language of the Constitution here relied 
on, as indeed in all other instances where 
construction becomes necessary, we are to 
place ourselves as nearly as possible in the 
condition of the men who framed that in- 
strument.” 

Since the meaning of a written constitu- 
tion is fixed when it is adopted and is not 
different at any subsequent time when a 
court has occasion to pass upon it, Judge 
Cooley was justified in declaring in his 
“Constitutional Limitations” that “a court 
* + * which should allow a change in pub- 
lic sentiment to influence it in giving to a 
written constitution a construction not war- 
ranted by the intention of its founders would 
be justly chargeable with reckless disregard 
of official oath and public duty.” 

I know that in recurring to fundamental 
principles I lay myself open to the charge 
that I am setting the clock back. As one 
who believes truth to be eternal, I am not 
troubled by this charge. Moreover, I have 
observed that the charge is usually made by 
those who labor under the delusion that 
there was little, if any, wisdom on earth be- 
fore they arrived. It was a wise man and 
not a wag who suggested that these persons 
object to setting the clock back because it 
would require them to adjust their clocks 
and their minds forward. 

Let us reflect at this point on the primary 
object of all law. 

Laws are designed to furnish rules of con- 
duct for government and people. As a con- 
sequence, a law is destitute of value unless 
it has sufficient stability to afford reliable 
rules to govern the conduct of government 
and people, and unless it can be found with 
reasonable certainty in established legal 
precedents. Justice Louis D. Brandeis had 
this truth in mind when he said: “It is 
usually more important that a rule of law 
be settled, than that it be settled right. 
Even where the error in declaring the rule is 
a matter of serious concern, it is ordinarily 
better to seek correction by legislation.” 

If the thesis that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court have the rightful 
power to change the meaning of the Consti- 
tution under the guise of interpreting it 
every time a sitting Justice wavers in mind or 
a newly appointed Justice ascends the bench 
should find permanent acceptance, the Con- 
stitution would become to all practical in- 
tents and purposes an uncertain and un- 
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stable document of no beneficial value to the 
country. Yea, more than this, it would be- 
come a constant menace to sound govern- 
ment at all levels, and to the freedom of the 
millions of Americans who are not at liberty 
to join Supreme Court Justices in saying 
that Supreme Court decisions on constitu- 
tional questions are not binding on them. 

I cannot forbear expressing my opinion 
that the notion that Supreme Court Justices 
are not bound by the decisions of the Court 
on constitutional questions exalts Supreme 
Court Justices above all other men, and is 
of the stuff of which judicial oligarchies 
are made. Be this as it may, what Justice 
Benjamin N. Cardozo said in “The Nature of 
the Judicial Process” concerning the conten- 
tion that the judge is always privileged to 
substitute his individual sense of justice 
for rules of law applies with equal force to 
this notion. “That might result in a benev- 
olent despotism if the judges were benevo- 
lent men. It would put an end to the reign 
of law.” 

What I have said on this point finds full 
support in the ringing words of Edward 
Douglas White, one of the ablest lawyers and 
wisest judges ever to grace the Supreme 
Court bench. He said: “In the discharge of 
its function of interpreting the Constitution, 
this Court exercises an august power. * * * 
It seems to me that the accomplishment of 
its lofty mission can only be secured by the 
stability of its teachings and the sanctity 
which surrounds them. * * * The funda- 
mental conception of a judicial body is that 
of one hedged about by precedents which 
are binding on the Court without regard to 
the personality of its members. Break down 
this belief in judicial continuity, and let it 
be felt that on great constitutional questions 
this Court is to depart from the settled con- 
clusions of its predecessors, and to determine 
them all according to the mere opinion of 
those who temporarily fill its bench, and our 
Constitution will, in my opinion, be bereft of 
value and become a most dangerous instru- 
ment to the rights and liberties of the 
people.” 

What has been said does not deny to the 
Supreme Court the power to overrule a prior 
decision in any instance where proper judi- 
cial restraint justifies such action. A sound 
criterion for determining when proper judi- 
cial restraint justifies a judge in overruling 
a precedent is to be found in the standard 
which Judge Learned Hand says his friend 
and colleague, Judge Thomas Swan, set for 
his own guidance: “He will not overrule a 
precedent unless he can be satisfied beyond 
peradventure that it was untenable when 
made; and not even then, if it has gathered 
around it the support of a substantial body 
of decisions based on it.” 

In ending this phase of my remarks, I 
wish to emphasize that precedents set by 
the Supreme Court on constitutional ques- 
tions were tenable when made if they con- 
formed to the intention of those who framed 
and adopted the constitutional provisions 
involved, no matter how inconsistent they 
may be with the views of Justices subse- 
quently ascending the bench. 

This brings me to the argument that Su- 
preme Court Justices must nullify article V 
and usurp the power to amend the Consti- 
tution while pretending to interpret it to 
keep the Constitution from freezing in the 
pattern which one generation gave it.” 

I assert with all the emphasis at my com- 
mand that there is really no substantial 
validity in this argument. I take this po- 
sition for three reasons: 

First. Although the Constitution does not 
change its meaning in the absence of 
amendment under article V, the provisions 
of the Constitution are pliable in the sense 
that they reach into the future and embrace 
all new conditions falling within the scope 
of the powers which they in terms confer. 
(Missouri P. R. Co. v. United States; South 
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Carolina v. United States.) Existing grants 
of constitutional powers will enable the Fed- 
eral Government to take action in virtually 
all new fields in which action on its part 
will be appropriate. 

Second. As the possessor of all the legisla- 
tive power of the Federal Government, Con- 
gress has complete authority at all times to 
make, amend, or repeal laws relating to all 
matters committed by the Constitution to 
the Federal Government. 

Third. For these reasons, occasions which 
really call for amendments to the Constitu- 
tion are comparatively rare. While it is fre- 
quently asserted that the method for amend- 
ing the Constitution prescribed by article V 
is too cumbersome and slow for practical 
purposes, those who make the assertion fur- 
nish no satisfactory proof of its truth. To 
be sure, they cite as evidence the failure of 
Congress and the States to make constitu- 
tional changes they deem desirable. They 
overlook the fact, however, that the evidence 
they cite has just as logical a tendency to 
prove that the wisdom of Congress and the 
States exceeds theirs. Thomas Riley Mar- 
shall said that “it is as easy to amend the 
Constitution of the United States as it used 
to be to draw a cork.” While this state- 
ment is not literally true, it is substantially 
true in instances where Congress and the 
States believe a constitutional amendment 
to be advisable. 

In the final analysis, those who contend 
that Supreme Court Justices are justified 
in changing the meaning of constitutional 
provisions while pretending to interpret 
them confuse right and power. 

What Justice Cardozo said of the judge as 
a legislator in “The Nature of the Judicial 
Process” is relevant here. 

He said: “I think the difficulty has its 
origin in the failure to distinguish between 
right and power, between the command em- 
bodied in a judgment and the jural princi- 
ple to which the obedience of the judge is 
due. Judges have, of course, the power 
though not the right to ignore the mandate 
of a statute, and render judgment in despite 
of it. They have the power, though not the 
right, to travel beyond the walls of the in- 
terstices, the bounds set to judicial innova- 
tion by precedent and custom. Nonethe- 
less, by that abuse of power, they violate the 
law.” 

Twenty years ago a great American, Wil- 
liam E. Borah, a Senator from Idaho, made 
this moving statement: 

“We do not know what the future has in 
store for us as a nation, but we do know 
that the system of government which was 
brought forth on this continent nearly 150 
years ago, baptized with the blessings and 
crowned with the wisdom of great leaders, 
has brought greater contentment and pros- 
perity and more freedom to the average man 
and woman than any form of government 
yet devised. This fact alone should burn 
into our very souls the determination to pre- 
serve it in all its essential principles. It is 
one thing to adopt and adjust principles to 
new conditions; it is another thing to per- 
mit new conditions to disregard principles— 
the former is the highest achievement of the 
statesman and the lawgiver, the latter the 
work of the timeserver and the adventurer.” 

In closing, I add this observation to Sen- 
ator Borah’s stirring words: We shall not 
preserve any of the essential principles of 
the Government which brought these great 
blessings to America if we permit the Con- 
stitution to be destroyed by judicial 
usurpation, 


Mr. President, as to my own views on 
this subject: The Constitution of the 
United States is a written document. 
Certainly, it is fundamental that the 
Supreme Court should interpret the 
language as it is applicable to cases be- 
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fore it. But I shall always object with 
all the vigor at my command to any 
effort by the Supreme Court, or any 
other court, to amend the Constitution 
or change its meaning through its power 
of interpretation. 

The Constitution itself sets forth very 
clearly the manner in which it may be 
amended. For purposes of this record, 
it is well that article V should be quoted 
in full. It reads as follows: 

V. The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, or, 
on the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall call a con- 
vention for proposing amendments, which, 
in either case, shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes, as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or 
the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by the Congress: Provided, That no 
amendment which may be made prior to the 
year 1808 shall in any manner affect the first 
and fourth clauses in the ninth section of 
the first article; and that no State, without 
its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate. 


Article V was deliberately designed by 
the farsighted framers of the Constitu- 
tion to provide for “useful alterations” 
to be “suggested by experience,” and at 
the same time to protect the basic law 
of the land from “impatient public 
officials, temporary majorities, and vary- 
ing moods of public opinion.” 

Resort to these fundamentals was 
never more needed than it is today. 

The Constitution also clearly defines 
the supreme law of the land. And the 
pending amendments obviously require 
a reminder as to what the supreme law 
of the land says constitutes the supreme 
law of the land. The clear definition is 
to be found in article VI. I quote it di- 
rectly: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


If there were assurance that these 
provisions of the Constitution, and the 
others, were adhered to by the Warren 
Court, I would have no fear—not even 
of these amendments. 

But on the record, as I have only 
partially set it forth, there is no such 
assurance. When we are under such a 
handicap, we have no choice of action. 
Our duty is clearly in two directions: 
First, to do all we can to defeat the pend- 
ing amendments; and, second, to 
awaken the public to the dangers in- 
herent in judicial decisions such as those 
which constitute the Warren Court 
record. 

What I have said is in no way to be 
regarded as criticism of the Supreme 
Court of the United States as an institu- 
tion. It is intended only as a warning 
to the Nation of the danger which lies 
in a Court which, as Thomas Jefferson 
feared, would lay all things at its feet.“ 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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EXTENSION OF TIME FOR AMEND- 
MENT TO LIE ON THE DESK 


During the delivery of the address by 
Mr. Byrd of Virginia, 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield, with 
the understanding that he will not lose 
the floor? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. 
that understanding. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I have 
been requested to make a unanimous 
consent request on behalf of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. I shall 
make the request, whether it be agreed 
to or not. I ask unanimous consent that 
the request appear at the close of the 
remarks of the address of the Senator 
from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. The request is that 
the amendment which was presented 
this morning by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] to add certain lan- 
guage on page 22, following line 25, of the 
so-called Dirksen substitute, and which 
was read by the clerk, may lie on the desk 
until midnight Thursday, March 3, for 
additional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Reserving the 
right to object, will the Senator repeat 
his question? 

Mr. COTTON. This morning the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] pre- 
sented an amendment in the manner 
which has been agreed upon by general 
consent, and the amendment was re- 
ceived and read by the clerk. It was 
ordered to lie on the desk, so that it could 
be printed as an amendment to the so- 
called Dirksen substitute. Apparently 
the Senator from New York desires that 
the amendment remain on the desk for 
the signatures of additional cosponsors. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to object, but I reserve the 
right to object. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be a quorum call without 
prejudicing the right of the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia to the floor, that 
the Senator from Virginia may proceed 
after the quorum call, and that when he 
resumes, it not count as a second speech 
on the pending business. 

Mr. COTTON. I must object to a 
quorum call. I will withdraw the re- 
quest for unanimous consent in order to 
present the request of the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Did the Senator 
from Georgia {Mr. RUSSELL] object to 
the amendment this morning? 

Mr. COTTON. No. The amendment 
was read by the clerk. This request is 
that the amendment lie on the desk for 
additional cosponsors. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Is this a re- 
quest only for the purpose of securing 
additional cosponsors? 

Mr.COTTON. Yes. The amendment 
has been received and read by the clerk. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will let us have a quorum 
call, we can then tell him whether we 
shall object. We do not want to object. 


I yield with 
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There is no reason why we should not 

have time to consicer the request. 
Mr. COTTON. I will let the Senator 

from New York present his own request. 


HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Kansas Medical Society is genuinely 
concerned over the problem of health 
care for all persons in Kansas, including 
the aged. 

At the present time they are exploring 
a number of proposed solutions to these 
problems. By way of example, the 
Kansas Medical Society is cooperating 
with Kansas Blue Cross-Blue Shield to- 
ward providing for the elderly citizens 
of Kansas low-cost health insurance de- 
signed for their special needs. In at 
least three counties trial projects are al- 
ready in effect, which will quickly be ex- 
panded to cover the State. 

They are also cooperating with the 
Health Insurance Council of Kansas, 
which represents the commercial insur- 
ance companies and they believe prog- 
ress can already be noted in this field. 

At a meeting of the Kansas Medical 
Society, they adopted a resolution in re- 
gard to H.R. 4700, the Forand bill, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be made a part of these remarks 
and referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE KANSAS MEDICAL SOCIETY 
RELATING TO H.R. 4700, THE FoRAND BILL 
Whereas H.R. 4700, the Forand bill, pro- 

poses to provide health care benefits to a 

sizable segment of the population regard- 

less of need and at public expense; and 

Whereas this bill and any other compul- 
sory health care benefit to be paid for by 
taxation is in effect socialized medicine; and 

Whereas socialized medicine is a step 
toward socialism; and 

Whereas socialism in any form is foreign 
to the principles of the democracy upon 
which this Nation was founded; and 

Whereas health care in a socialist system 
is proven to be inferior and more expensive 
than care under the private enterprise sys- 
tem practiced in America today: Be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, That the Kansas Medical Society, 
representing 1,850 doctors of medicine in 
Kansas, does emphatically oppose the pas- 
sage of H.R. 4700 and any legislation in 
health care or any other field which would 
foster socialism; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Members of Congress from 
Kansas with the sincere request that they 
support the principles of free enterprise and 
oppose this and other attempts to bring 
socialism to the United States. 

GLENN R. PETERS, M.D., 
President. 


COMMUNITY SURVEY BEGUN AT 
BRILLION, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
future of our great country will depend, 
I am confident, upon the willingness of 
our citizens to exercise their innate, 
creative, enterprising spirit to meet the 
challenges confronting us. 
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During an era in which there is a 
growing tendency to look to Uncle Sam 
to resolve more and more problems, it 
is always particularly gratifying to find 
grassroots efforts to resolve problems, 
and to promote social, economic and 
other types of progress. 

While there are areas in which the 
Federal Government has responsibility, 
the communities themselves can make 
a constructive effort to fulfill their needs 
and promote progress. 

These efforts can and should include 
mobilizing local brainpower, manpower 
and resources, to stimulate industrial 
activity, create jobs and generally bolster 
the economy. 

Fundamental to establishing a long- 
range development program, however, 
is the need for surveying community 
needs and potentials. 

Today, I welcome the opportunity to 
pay tribute to a splendid community— 
Brillion, Wis.—which is undertaking a 
constructive effort to develop long-range 
plans to make this already fine commu- 
nity an ever better place in which to live. 

Currently, the junior chamber of com- 
merce is spearheading an effort to survey 
community needs and gain other in- 
formation of the human and natural 
resources, 

Representative of the kind of grass- 
roots, communiiy-sponsored effort 
needed to assure growth and progress in 
local communities for the future, is re- 
lated in an article relating to the Brillion 
program, published in the Green Bay 
Gazette of Saturday, February 20, 1960. 
I ask unanimous consent that, following 
my statement, the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

COMMUNITY SURVEY BEGUN AT BRILLION— 
JAYCEES MAILING BLANKS To OBTAIN STATIS- 
TICS, OPINION 
BrrLtion.—Questionnaires will be mailed 

by the Brillion Junion Chamber of Com- 

merce to approximately 500 households in 

Brillion next week, according to Tom Hoyt, 

chairman, and Doug Rulseh, president. 

The junior chamber is one of the civic 
organizations cooperating with Mayor Clar- 
ence Work and the city council in a long- 
range development program, and is under- 
taking the citywide survey as the next step 
in the plan for community development. 

A letter explaining the questionnaire is 
being included in the mailing, together with 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope for con- 
venience in returning the completed form. 
The questionnaire should not be signed, and 
all information will remain confidential, ac- 
cording to Rulseh. 

The purpose of the survey is to determine 
needs of the community for approximately 
the next 5 to 6 years and thus assist the city 
government in outlining a practical plan 
for community development and the neces- 
sary financing of the project. 

HELP FROM UNIVERSITY 

The questionnaire is the result of several 
weeks of outlining and revision, and has the 
approval of a committee from the Wisconsin 
University Extension Division which has met 
with city officials and is giving technical 
guidance and assistance to the program. 

The questionnaire is in two parts: One a 
general survey of the resident’s personal 
attitude about the community, and the 
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other a check list of services being provided 
by the city and other municipal organiza- 
tions. 

An earlier plan to mail the questionnaire 
to about 10 percent of the residents for a 
random check was later changed to solicit 
a complete survey from all households. 


LEASING OF PORTION OF FORT 
CROWDER, MO.—CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to lease a portion 
of Fort Crowder, Mo., to Stella Re- 
organized Schools R-I, Missouri. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Allott Engle Moss 

Bartlett Frear Mundt 

Beall Fulbright Murray 
Bennett Gore Muskie 

Byrd, Va. Green Prouty 
Cannon Gruening Proxmire 
Carroll Jackson Robertson 
Case, N. I Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak Keating Schoeppel 
Church Lausche Scott 

Clark Long, Hawaii Smith 

Cooper McCarthy Sparkman 
Cotton McNamara Symington 
Curtis Magnuson Wiley 
Dirksen Mansfield Williams, Del, 
Douglas Martin Yarborough 
Dworshak Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland Morse Young, Ohio 
Ellender Morton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Muskie in the chair). 
present. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
presented this morning by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] to add cer- 
tain language on page 22, following line 
25, may lie on the table until midnight, 
March 3, for additional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I do not un- 
derstand what the purpose of this is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor wants permission to add cosponsors. 
It is all right. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have not had 
any notice of this. I do not see any 
necessity for it at the moment. For 
the moment I shall object. The Senator 
can renew his request later. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of Senate bill 3045, to effect 
and enforce the constitutional right to 
the equal protection of the laws, and 
for other purposes, the name of the jun- 
jor Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS} may be added as an addi- 
tional cosponsor. The bill was intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs] on behalf of himself 
and other Senators, of whom I was one, 
on February 15, 1960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I object. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from New 
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York [Mr. Javrrs], I now present and 
ask to have lie on the desk, as well as 
to be printed, an amendment to the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute proposed by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] to H.R. 8315. I fur- 
ther request that this amendment be 
read, so as to be eligible to be called up 
in the event a vote is taken to bring 
debate to a close under rule 22. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I object. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state his par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe, under the 
agreement which was reached, this was 
stated by both the majority and minor- 
ity leaders to be the procedure by which 
amendments can be proposed. If the 
Senator from Arkansas wishes to go 
back upon the agreement which was 
reached by the whole Senate, it is his 
right to do so, but it will be a breach 
of faith if he does so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois did not consult me 
about this request. I had no notice 
about it. I am here to proteet orderly 
procedures of the Senate. If he wishes 
to offer amendments, he ought to ask 
me in advance. I have not been asked 
about these multitudinous requests. 
There have been no requests during the 
day. I am not sure of the significance 
of the requests. Therefore, I cannot 
make a judgment off the cuff. 

I said I objected only temporarily to 
the request of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I am not sure I shall object to 
it permanently. I wanted to know what 
the requests involve. All of a sudden, 
with no notice at all, Senators make 
unanimous-consent requests. If they 
are in order, I assure the Senator I shall 
have no objection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
do not care who has the floor. I was 
only objecting. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is unanimous con- 
sent needed in order to carry out the 
agreement and pledge made by the 
majority and minority leaders? Does 
this procedure not follow as a matter of 
eourse? Is it not the obligation of 
Senators to inform themselves what the 
general procedure is? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, how 
could I inform myself when I had no 
notice? The Senator arose, without ex- 
planation of what it was, and made a 
unanimous consent request. I ask the 
majority leader if that is in accord with 
the agreement. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. No, not at the mo- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I know the Senator 
from Arkansas is a very important man. 
I know he is a learned man. I know he 
is an experienced man. I suppose we 
should go to him on every bill we intend 
to introduce and ask him for permission 
to introduce it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not yet. 

I thought the Senator, as a Member 
of the Senate, was subject to the rules 
of the Senate and was subject to an 
agreement reached by the Senate. 

I ask the Chair to inform me whether 
an agreement was or was not reached 
to present amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I want a ruling. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor is going to get a ruling against him, 
and I want to help him. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The 
Chair will state to the Senator from 
Illinois, in reply, it would take unani- 
mous consent to accomplish what the 
Senator has asked. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then do I correctly 
understand the assurances which were 
given on the floor yesterday are not op- 
erative? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, This 
whole question was reviewed this morn- 
ing and resolved as the Chair has ruled. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say, then, the 
result of the elaborate promises of yes- 
terday were simply deception, and I 
think that hereafter we should scruti- 
nize the fine type in these proposals, 
because certainly it was the general un- 
derstanding that amendments could be 
introduced, not only in the morning 
hour but subsequently, by individual 
Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
think any Member of this body con- 
sciously deceives any other Member of 
the body. There was no agreement 
entered into, that I was a party to, that 
did not require unanimous consent. 
That was made abundantly clear. 

If the Senator will read the Recorp, 
he will see it in the Recorp. It was de- 
feated again on the floor today. All we 
did by agreement yesterday was to in- 
form each Senator that each day we 
would ask unanimous consent for a 
morning hour, and during that morning 
hour we would hope that Senators would 
present their amendments and ask 
unanimous consent that those amend- 
ments be read. 

If unanimous consent were granted, 
then those amendments would comply 
with the rule of presentment and 
reading. 

The Senator from Tennessee was very 
firm in his position that he would not 
waive the rule, and that unanimous con- 
sent in any instance would be required. 
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I express the hope that since the Sena- 
tor from Hlinois has offered his amend- 
ments, the Senator from Arkansas will 
permit those amendments to be read 
so that all Members of the Senate may 
be on notice as to the contents of those 
amendments. That is within the spirit 
of the agreement. 

But I may say there is no deception 
involved because it was made clear 
yesterday, which was repeated again 
today for all Senators who did not catch 
it the first time, that unanimous consent 
would be required. The Senator from 
Tennessee made it very clear, time and 
time again, that he would not agree 
to any consent request that did not per- 
mit him to object if he desired to object. 
I hope the Senator from Arkansas will 
realize that he is confronted with two 
requests. 

One is by the Senator from Kentucky 
to permit Senators to become cosponsors 
of an amendment that is already offered. 
I can see no damage that can be done 
to anyone’s position by permitting Sen- 
ators to join in any movement they 
think desirable. 

I believe the very wise and just Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, once he realizes 
that the request of the Senator from 
Kentucky was just to permit Senators 
to become cosponsors, will acquiesce in 
the request. I hope he will. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am overwhelmed by these compliments, 
and the sarcasm of the Senator from 
Illinois impresses me so that I am in- 
clined, perhaps, to give consideration 
to it. 

As I understood the agreement, it was 
to offer these amendments in the morn- 
ing hour. We had a morning hour this 
morning. Why did the Senator from 
Illinois not offer these amendments in 
the morning hour? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I must in- 
terpose at this point, Mr. President, and 
say that it was during the morning hour 
or any other time during the day. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have not seen 
the amendments. I did not know a 
thing about this until suddenly I was 
confronted with this sudden activity. 
There was no one on the floor. The 
Senator from Illjnois has not been visible 
all afternoon, to my knowledge—while I 
was here, at least. He did not, in spite 
of his great respect and regard for my 
learning, pay me the honor of being here 
5 minutes or 2 minutes all the time I 
spoke. 

His obvious sarcasm is not very ap- 
pealing to me. I do not know what his 
amendment is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But the 
Senator asked that his amendment be 
read so that the Senator from Arkansas 
would be informed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would rather 
read it first, and then I will not have any 
objection—maybe. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would the 
Senator give his consent for this other 
request? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is this a new 
amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How many co- 
sponsors wish to offer it? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As many as 
may wish to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not have to 
offer it? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, No, it is not 


compulsory. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator from 
Kentucky is not cosponsoring, either. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I request that the clerk read the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
at this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He can read it, but 
I reserve the right to object to its intro- 
duction until I hear what it is about. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator state it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that one Senator can object to 
the reading of an amendment and fore- 
close the offering of that amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And he can do so 
not only during the morning hours, but 
at any other time during the day? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say we are 
now shackled by this provision, and that 
one Senator or group of Senators can 
prevent any amendment being offered to 
the bill by my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Illinois. So I think we 
should realize the impasse into which 
we have been led, if it can only be done 
by unanimous consent, and one Senator, 
by objecting, can prevent the amend- 
ment from being before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought there had 
been an informal agreement between the 
two leaders that amendments could be 
presented and that it was not necessary 
to get unanimous consent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
is misinformed about that. The two 
leaders asked the Senate to attempt to 
channelize the introduction of amend- 
ments during the morning hour so that 
all Senators could be here, could be aware 
of what was being introduced, and then 
could determine whether they would give 
their consent, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So it would be easier 
for one person then to interpose his ob- 
jection, as he would only have to watch 
during 2 hours rather than 24 hours. 

This is really quite an arrangement. 
It is very well done. I congratulate the 
majority leader on this. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator for his spirit of fairness. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish I 
could reciprocate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Ido not think I have 
the floor, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for recognition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that the Senator from 
Arkansas will permit the clerk to read 
the amendment in accordance with the 
spirit of the agreement as suggested by 
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the Senator from Illinois, the Senator 
from Georgia, and the Senator from 
Texas yesterday. 

The whole purpose of the suggestion 
was to permit each Senator to be on 
notice of each amendment that was of- 
fered. I think that if the Senator would 
hear the amendment, whether he agreed 
with the contents of the amendment or 
not, he would be willing to have another 
viewpoint advanced. I hope the Senator 
will permit the reading, and reserve judg- 
ment until the reading has been con- 
cluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object under that 
understanding, I shall agree to the read- 
ing of the amendment. If this exchange 
has served no other purpose, at least it 
has served the purpose of enlightening 
the Senator from Illinois about the rules 
of the Senate, and that these are the 
rules of the Senate and not any agree- 
ment between the majority and minority 
leaders. So to that extent, at least, we 
have served some useful purpose. 

I do not object to the clerk reading 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Ilinois send the amend- 
ment forward? 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes, Mr. President. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Amendments intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Dovetas (for himself and Senator 
Javrrs) to the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute proposed by Mr. Dirksen to the 
bill (H.R. 8315) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to lease a portion of Fort Crowder, 
Missouri, to Stella Reorganized Schools R-I. 
Missouri, viz: 

On page 1, after line 1, insert “TITLE I“. 

On page 6, after line 8, insert “TITLE II“. 

On page 6, line 9, strike out the words “SEC, 
4. (a)“ and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 101“. 

Beginning on page 7, line 6, strike out 
subsections (b) through (g) of section 4 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“SUBTITLE A—TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY SEC- 
RETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


“Sec, 201. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (hereafter in this title 
referred to as the Secretary“) is hereby 
authorized to render technical assistance to 
States, municipalities, school districts, and 
other local governmental units to eliminate 
denials of constitutional rights in the field 
of public education by reason of race, color, 
religion, or national origin and to come into 
compliance with the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in the fleld of public education 
by— 

“(a) assembling, publishing, and distrib- 
uting information which, in his judgment, 
will prove helpful in obtaining public un- 
derstanding of, and compliance with, the 
Constitution and decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the field of public education; 

“(b) surveying the progress made in elim- 
inating segregation in public education in 
various parts of the country and making 
available to public agencies, private organi- 
zations, private individuals, and the gen- 
eral public the results of such surveys, in- 
cluding wherever possible successful case 
histories of desegregation and the ways and 
means utilized to bring about desegregation 
in such instances; 

“(c) planning, calling, and holding local, 
State, regional, and national conferences at- 
tended by State and local officials, repre- 
sentatives of private organizations, and 
private citizens, to discuss ways and means 
of eliminating segregation in public edu- 
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cation generally or in any particular State, 
municipality, school district, or other local 
governmental unit; 

„d) appointing local, State, regional, and 
national advisory councils to assist the Sec- 
retary in carrying out his duties under 
this title and to offer thelr assistance to 
any State, municipality, school district, or 
other local governmental unit to come into 
compliance with the Constitution and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the field 
of public education; 

“(e) reporting to the Congress, at least 
semiannually, concerning the progress being 
made in eliminating segregation in public 
education in various parts of the country; 
and 

“(f) assisting, by such other related means 
as he deems appropriate, States, municipal- 
ities, school districts, and other local gov- 
ernmental units to eliminate segregation 
in public education. 

“Sec. 202. The Secretary shall recruit, em- 
ploy, and train specialists in preparing, put- 
ting into effect, and carrying out plans for 
eliminating segregation in public education 
and shall offer the services of the specialists 
to States, municipalities, school districts, 
and other local governmental units, Upon 
request of any State, municipality, school 
district, or other local governmental unit, 
the Secretary shall make available to the 
requesting governmental unit the services 
of one or more specialists for such periods 
of time and in such numbers as the Secre- 
tary deems necessary and appropriate in the 
light of the particular needs of the request- 
ing governmental unit, 

“Sec, 203. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to reimburse any State or local official, rep- 
resentative of a private organization, or pri- 
vate citizen who is invited by him to attend 
any local, State, regional, or national con- 
ference held under the authority of section 
201 (c), and any member of an advisory 
council appointed under the authority of 
section 201(d) who is carrying out author- 
ized functions, for travel expenses incurred, 
and to pay to any such person per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, in the same amounts as 
authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for per- 
sons in the Government service serving with- 
out compensation, 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to relm- 
burse any State or local official who, with 
the approval of the Secretary, is invited to 
confer with one or more specialists em- 
ployed by the Secretary under section 202 
for travel expenses incurred in attending 
such conference, and to pay to any such 
official per diem in lieu of subsistence, in 
the same amounts as authorized by law (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service serving without compensation, 

“Src. 204, There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1960, and for each of the four suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, such amounts not to 
exceed $2,500,000 in any fiscal year as may 
be necessary for carrying out the purpose 
of this subtitle. 


“SUBTITLE B—GRANTS TO AREAS WHERE DESEG- 
REGATION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION IS BEING 
CARRIED OUT 
“Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary is authorized 

to make grants to State, municipalities, 

school districts, and other local governmen- 
tal units which maintained racial segrega- 

tion in their public schools on May 17, 1954, 

and which make application for such grants, 

to assist in meeting the costs of additional 
educational measures undertaken or to be 
undertaken to further the process of elimi- 
nating segregation in the public schools of 
the applicant State, municipality, school dis- 
trict, or iocal government unit, while at the 
same time assuring that existing educational 
standards will not be lowered. 

“(b) Grants may be made under this sec- 
tion for— 
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“(1) the cost of employing additional 
schoolteachers, 

“(2) the cost of giving to teachers and 
other school personnel inservice training in 
dealing with problems incident to desegrega- 
tion, 

(3) the cost of employing specialists in 
problems incident to desegregation and of 
providing other assistance to develop under- 
standing by parents, schoolchildren, and the 
general public of plans and efforts for elim- 
inating segregation in the schools in order 
to reduce the possibility of community hos- 
tility or unlawful resistance to such plans 
and efforts, and 

“(4) other costs directly related to the 
process of eliminating segregation in public 
schools, including the replacement of State 
payments to a school district or other politi- 
cal subdivision withdrawn because the ap- 
plicant district or subdivision is eliminating, 
or is starting to eliminate segregation. 

“(c) Grants may also be made under this 
section for the construction, enlargement, 
or alteration of school facilities when the 
Secretary finds that lack or inadequacy of 
existing facilities makes the carrying out of 
any reasonable plan for desegregation with- 
out lowering existing educational standards 
impracticable or materially more difficult. 

d) Each application made for a grant 
under this section shall provide such de- 
tailed breakdown of the additional educa- 
tional measures for which financial assist- 
ance is sought as the Secretary may by 
regulations prescribe. 

“(e) Each grant under this section shall 
be made in such amounts and on such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe, which may include the condition that 
the applicant expend funds in specified 
amounts for the purpose for which the grant 
is made. In determining whether to make 
a grant, and in fixing the amount thereof 
and the terms and conditions on which it 
will be made, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration— 

“(1) the amount available for grants 
under this section and the other applica- 
tions which are pending before him, 

“(2) the financial condition of the appli- 
cant and the other resources available to it, 

(3) the nature, extent, and gravity of its 
problems incident to desegregation, 

“(4) whether the additional educational 
measures undertaken or to be undertaken 
are reasonably and effectively designed to 
further the process of eliminating racial seg- 
regation, while at the same time assuring 
that existing educational standards will not 
be lowered, and 

“(5) such other factors as he finds rele- 
vant. 

“Sec. 302. The Secretary is further author- 
ized to make grants to public or other non- 
profit educational institutions of higher 
learning to meet or assist in meeting the 
cost of short-term training courses or insti- 
tutes, not to exceed four weeks in duration, 
for personnel of public schools or of educa- 
tional agencies engaged in or about to under- 
take desegregation, designed to enable such 
personnel to deal more effectively with prob- 
lems incident to desegregation. Such grants 
may also be used by such institutions to 
establish and maintain fellowships for such 
training courses or institutes, covering tui- 
tion, fees, and such stipends and allowances 
(including travel and subsistence expenses) 
as may be determined by the Secretary. 

“Sec. 303. Payments of grants under sec- 
tions 301 and 302 may be made in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, and at such 
intervals and on such conditions as the 
Secretary may determine. 

“Sec. 304. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1960, and for each of the four 
succeeding fiscal years, such sums, not ex- 
ceeding $40,000,000 for any fiscal year, as 
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may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this subtitle. 

“(b) In making grants from funds appro- 
priated for any fiscal year for the purposes 
specified in section 301(b), the Secretary may 
disregard applications received after August 
31 in that fiscal year, or may subordinate 
such applications to applications received 
before that date. In the event that he re- 
ceives, either before or after that date, appli- 
cations which he considers would materially 
contribute to carrying out the purposes of 
this subtitle, but which he cannot grant be- 
cause of lack or inadequacy of available 
funds, he shall forthwith report this fact to 
the Congress and to the President, together 
with his recommendation with respect to 
the appropriation of additional funds, 

“(c) In the event that the Secretary re- 
ceives applications for grants for the purpose 
specified in section 301(c)"—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, a 
point of order. I cannot hear the clerk. 
Should he not reread the amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, earlier in the day amendments 
were permitted to be offered and consid- 
ered as having been read. This is a 
long amendment. It will not be called 
up tonight. It is not in order now. I 
hope the Senate will extend the same 
privilege to the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DovcLas] as has been extended to 
other Senators. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs] this morning offered 
his amendments—four in number—and 
was accorded that courtesy. 

I appeal to Senators to permit this 
amendment to be offered and to be con- 
sidered as having been read, and printed 
in the Recorp. It will serve the purpose 
of permitting each Senator to analyze it 
and determine whether in the Senator's 
opinion it has merit, before it is voted 
upon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment may be con- 
sidered as having been offered and read 
under the rule. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I said I had 
no objection to having the amendment 
read. If the majority leader is propos- 
ing that its reading be dispensed with, 
we might as well adjourn and go home. 
If we are going to be here anyway, what 
difference does it make because the clerk 
is reading it? If there was any logic in 
the request, I certainly would not object. 
But I thought we were going to be here 
anyway. I like the clerk’s voice just as 
much as I do the voices of some of my 
colleagues. I donot see any reason why 
the clerk should not continue to read. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will give 
the Senator two or three reasons why the 
amendment should not be read in its 
entirety. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. First, the 
amendment will be printed in the Rec- 
orp in the morning. The Senator can, 
I believe, analyze it and evaluate it bet- 
ter by reading it than he can by hearing 
it read. 

Second, the Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. EasrLaxp! is prepared to address 
the Senate now. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not want to 
detain the Senator from Mississippi, if 
he is ready and desires to proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I assure the 
Senator from Arkansas that the Senator 
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from Mississippi will be extended the 
same courtesy that was extended to the 
Senator from Illinois and other Sena- 
tors, if he will accede to my request in 
this instance. I think that such action 
will be in the interest of the orderly pro- 
cedure of the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
withdraw any objection to a discontin- 
uance of the reading of the amendment. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the majority leader and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Do I understand now that the amend- 
ment is considered as having been read 
for the information of the Senate and it 
can be regarded as having been read so 
as to bring it within the provision of the 
cloture rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me observe that 
it will always pay the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois, if he will follow the 
advice which was suggested by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas and 
— tor permission before he introduces 
a R 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think perhaps that 
is a point which has been made. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Senator from 
Arkansas listen to a proposed unani- 
mous-consent request. 

On February 29, the Supreme Court of 
the United States delivered its opinion 
in the case of the United States against 
James Griggs Raines, a very distin- 
guished case dealing with voting rights, 
civil rights, and so forth. It also handed 
down an order. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the decision of the Court and 
the order be printed as a part of my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Reserving the 
right to object, is this the case which 
dealt with the application of the 1957 
so-called civil rights bill, dealing with 
voting rights? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. This is the recent 
case which dealt with voting rights. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it the case 
which, in effect, upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the legislation which was 
passed by Congress? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I most certainly 
have no objection. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, is 
that the decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. It is the decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Mr. EASTLAND, It is not worth 
printing in the Record. I object. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will my friend yield 
for just one observation? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. President, may I ask unanimous 
consent to yield to the Senator from 
Illinois, provided it does not prejudice 
my right to the floor, and provided it 
does not count as a speech on the pend- 
ing business? 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in con- 
sistency, I would have to object, as I 
served notice last night I would object 
to any request except for questions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I trust my friend 
from Oregon will not object. Please 
withdraw it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Please ask me a 
question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I want 
to ask my distinguished friend from 
Mississippi, if he called the administra- 
tive office of the Supreme Court and 
tried to procure an adequate number of 
copies of this decision for distribution 
to Members of the Senate, and discov- 
ered that not enough copies were avail- 
able, and yet felt impelled to bring this 
to the attention of every Member of the 
Senate, how could that be done other 
than to have it printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is not worth 
printing in the Recorp. That is the 
answer. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator still 
object? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, I do. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would it not be 
possible for the minority leader to ob- 
tain the floor and read the decision into 
the Recorp without any unanimous 
consent? 

Mr.EASTLAND. The minority leader 
has not the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
wanted to get the floor and wanted to 
read the decision, there is nothing to 
prevent his reading it into the RECORD, 
is there? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not want this 
Recorp cluttered by such claptrap as the 
Court writes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the Senator 
from Mississippi aware that the decisions 
yesterday were unanimous decisions? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not think that 
means anything. I do not think it is 
possible to compound ignorance and get 
anything but ignorance from it. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi has the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
have this day sent forward to the desk 
an amendment to the Dirksen substi- 
tute to H.R. 8315, which proposes to 
amend the Civil Rights Act of 1957 to 
extend to the Civil Rights Commission 
certain additional duties and powers. 

My amendment seeks to achieve the 
goals outlined by former President Her- 
bert Hoover in an article that appeared 
recently in the American Weekly. The 
title of this article was “Former Presi- 
dent Hoover Says We Need a US. 
Crime Census.’” Mr. Hoover went on to 
say that the Bill of Rights guarantees 
to all Americans the right “to be secure 
in their persons.” He said “surely that 
must include the right of our people to 
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walk the streets free from holdups, mug- 
gers, murderers, hoodlums, and teenage 
gangs.” 

In addition, Mr. Hoover pointed out 
that the people also should be protected 
from racketeers, blackmailers, extortion- 
ists, kidnapers, forgers, embezzlers, bank 
robbers, and auto thieves, and that 
women and children need protection 
from rapists. 

Let me say there, Mr. President, that a 
woman walking on the streets of New 
York or Chicago or Detroit is not as safe 
as she would be walking on the streets of 
Jackson, New Orleans, Birmingham, or 
Atlanta, or any of the great cities of 
Texas. 

Mr. Hoover then asked this question: 

But in actual fact, how secure are we? 
What do we know about the crimes being 
committed in our country? What happens 
to these criminals? And, what can we do 
about it? 


The article points out that according 
to the statistics compiled by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation that major 
known crimes have grown from 1,685,000 
in 1946 to approximately 2,800,000 in 
1957, or three times as fast as the in- 
crease in population. He states that the 
most heartbreaking increase in crime is 
among the teenagers under 18 years— 
that during 1957 there were 740,000 of 
these youngsters arrested and that since 
1952 the population group under 18 
years of age has increased 22 percent 
while arrests of persons under 18 have 
increased 55 percent. 

He points out that despite the magnifi- 
cent job J. Edgar Hoover does in assem- 
bling major crime statistics, there re- 
mains a vast area of things about crime 
which we do not know. He says that 
before we can do anything constructive 
about the terrifying problem of increased 
crime, we need to know its dimensions. 

Mr. Hoover recommends that a census 
be taken to cover 100 percent of the pop- 
ulation rather than the restricted area 
embraced in the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation reports and that this census 
obtain much additional information that 
is not now available. Part of the infor- 
mation which he thinks is vital is: 

The census could show as far as possible 
what races the offenders come from. It 
might stir the leaders of the various racial 
groups to action and we might be surprised 
as to where the great fault lies. It would 
show the weakness or strength of the pres- 
ent parole systems. It might show the fail- 
ure of the courts to give adequate confine- 
ment in cells so that people could no longer 
trespass on our constitutional rights. 


Mr. President, in my judgment, Mr. 
Hoover has pointed up one of the vital 
problems that confronts this Nation to- 
day—the fundamental right of all peo- 
ple to be secure in their person. 

I was opposed to both the creation of 
the Civil Rights Commission and the 
extension of its life. Under its presently 
constituted powers and duties, I cannot 
see where it serves any useful purpose in 
the life of this Nation. If we are to have 
such a Commission, at least let us have 
the organization perform a worthwhile 
purpose, rather than run over the South 
and attempt to stir up strife and discord 
between the races. I know of no purpose 
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that it could be given that would make 
a more lasting contribution to our so- 
ciety than to undertake, either in whole 
or in part, some of the goals outlined by 
former President Hoover in his magnifi- 
cent article. Therefore, my amendment 
proposes to amend the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 and enlarge the duties of the 
Civil Rights Commission to embrace 
these functions. 

And, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp, in connection with my re- 
marks, the text of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Examine, study, appraise, and investigate 
the present procedures and methods of jus- 
tice in relationship to the increase in major 
crimes committed in the United States; 

Study and collect information concerning 
the efforts of Federal, State, and local law- 
enforcement agencies in combating this 
flood of major crimes and the success or fail- 
ure of these agencies to protect the consti- 
tutional rights to security of our citizenry; 

Through the cooperation of Federal, State, 
and local law-enforcement agencies to make 
plans for the enactment of a Federal crime 
census. Such proposed census should in- 
clude examination of all police and prison 
records, the arrests for crimes, commitments 
for crimes, and prison and parole statistics; 

Study and appraise the laws and policies of 
Federal and State laws with the purpose of 
determining whether such laws are presently 
adequate to combat crime or the necessity 
of implementation of those laws on the State 
and Federal level. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, my 
request to have my amendment printed 
in the Recorp, instead of reading it at 
this time to the Senate, is conclusive 
proof that I am not engaging in a fili- 
buster. 

Mr. President, the extent and enor- 
mity of crimes of violence cannot be ex- 
pressed by statistical charts and figures. 
Always there is the victim and the per- 
sonal sorrow and tragedies that inevi- 
tably flow from the unlawful assault and 
invasion of both persons and property. 
As important as law enforcement and 
crime detection may be, even more im- 
portant is the God-given right of all 
people to be secure in both their persons 
and property from the trespass of others. 

It is One of the facts of life that we 
have to live with today that the crime 
rate generally is greater among our 
Negro population than that of our white. 
Peculiar as it may seem, the southern 
white and southern Negroes, where we 
have such a large concentration of dual 
population, are by and large lawful and 
peaceful people. Peace and harmony 
have been developed and maintained 
throughout long generations of growth 
and development on the part of both 
races. Each has held the other in mu- 
tual respect, trust, and confidence. We 
are proud of our segregated society, the 
Southern way of life, and the mutual 
advantages that it holds for each race. 

If the multitude of bills proposing Fed- 
eral legislation on so-called civil rights 
constitutes a legitimate exercise of power 
on the part of the Federal Government 
under the Constitution, certainly secur- 
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ity of person should also be classified as 
one of the paramount Federal rights. 
The area where security of person is now 
best achieved is to be found in the 
South. All of the indexes and compila- 
tions of crime statistics establish this 
beyond doubt. 

For the last year that statistics are 
available, the rate of Negro felony pris- 
oners per 100,000 population in the State 
of New York was 114. In Mississippi the 
ratio is 53 per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion. In nearby Maryland, where there 
is a heavy concentration of Negroes in 
Baltimore, the ratio of Negro felons per 
100,000 of the population is the fantastic 
total of 386. In the State of Michigan 
it is 236. 
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Any way we analyze these figures, 
Mississippi must be placed on the credit 
side of the ledger. Either southern Ne- 
groes are more peaceful and law abid- 
ing than those in the North, which they 
certainly are, or they are treated with 
more tolerance and understanding for 
their shortcomings. But, Mr. President, 
I say that the segregated society of the 
South is responsible for this low crime 
rate. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the tabulations showing the 
prisoner felony compilation by race and 
State be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Negroes | Rate of 
Negro 


admitted 
to prison 
on felony 
charges, 
1950 


State 


Negro 
Helen, 
1950 
census 


462, 172 596 
280, 803 44 
645, 980 639 
174, 168 189 
201, 921 277 
385, 972 1, 484 
442, 296 1, 058 
297, 088 413 
318, 565 478 
918, 191 1, 051 
513, 072 922 
145, 503 208 
638, 485 493 
114, 867 93 
5, 539, 083 8, 345 
979, 617 790 
Arkansas 420, 689 282 
4 


Whites | Rate of | Per- Per- 

White jadmitted| white | cent of] cent of Negro 

popula- to K - | felony | rate 

tion, on felony | prisoners on, | pris- over 

1950 es, Negro, | oners, | white 

census 1950 1 Negro, rate 

1950 

9, 915, 173 2, 472 4.0 19.0 516 
517, 865 136 35.0 50, 0 608 
8, 046, 058 1, 225 7.0 32.0 660 
3, 758, 512 914 4.0 17.0 432 
2. 742, 090 1, 083 7.0 21.0 338 
1, 945, 975 993 16.0 60.0 757 
5, 917, 825 1,834 7.0 37.0 761 
3, 655, 593 1, 133 8.0 27.0 448 
4, 511, 585 883 7.0 33.0 789 
13, 872, 095 1, 218 6.0 37.0 877 
7, 428, 222 1,729 6.0 35.0 773 
2, 032, 526 892 7.0 19.0 325 
9, 853, 848 935 6.0 35.0 855 
1, 890, 282 609 6.0 13.0 253 
76, 096, 649 16, 694 6.3 33.3 659 
2, 079, 591 719 32.0 52.0 229 
481, 507 405 22.0 41.0 244 
2, 166, 051 895 22.0 41.0 249 
2, 386, 577 799 30.0 55.0 297 
1, 796, 683 515 33.0 55.0 248 
1, 188, 222 45.0 70.0 279 
2, 983, 121 633 26.0 50.0 281 
1, 293, 405 420 39.0 30.0 1145 
2, 760, 257 691 16.0 32.0 252 
6, 726, 584 2, 125 13.0 30.0 275 
2, 581, 885 800 22.0 54.0 366 
27, 437, 879 8, 222 25.0 45.0 250 


1 White over Negro. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, in 
the performance of its newly assigned 
duties, the Civil Rights Commission could 
best proceed by turning the spotlight of 
investigation to the crime situation that 
now exists in the great cities of our coun- 
try. No one who lives in Washington, 
D.C., or the surrounding area need be told 
of the crime situation that here exists. 
At a later time I do propose, however, to 
discuss Washington in more detail. In 
examining other areas in which the 
Civil Rights Commission can have a fer- 
tile field for making investigations and 
recommending possible solutions, it 
would be perfectly natural to start in the 
largest city of the United States. Rather 
than suffer the accusation of making in- 
flammatory or prejudicial statements in 
regard to the crime situation that now 
exists and has existed for a long period 
of time, I desire to let the newspapers of 
that great city speak for me. Let me 
first read to the Senate an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Journal Amer- 
ican on December 16, 1959. 

Now, Mr. President, I am reading from 
the editorial In the New York Journal 
American, and I remind the Senate that 


what the integrated society of New York 
is attempting—with its rape, with its 
murder, with its violence—to force that 
upon a peaceful society in the Southern 
States that is without equal in this coun- 
try. In the school system of the inte- 
grated schools police have to walk the 
corridors, as I am going to show at a 
later time, to preserve order. A white 
woman is not safe on the streets at night, 
but she is safe, because of our segregated 
society, on the streets of Jackson, Miss. 

I am going to read you what this great 
New York newspaper says about condi- 
tions in their State. We have politicians 
who are fishing in troubled waters, trying 
to get votes in the North by punitive leg- 
islation directed against the great people 
of the South. 

Let me say right here that I have 
heard the great people of Poplarville, 
Miss., criticized all over this country, 
when there are no finer or more law- 
abiding people to be found anywhere 
wi the United States. But let me 
read editorial: 

FEAR AND TERROR 

Last week, a member of the State’s “Little 

Hoover Commission” warned Mayor Wagner 
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that “vigilantes will be in the streets of 
New York unless something is done to pro- 
bests women and children from violent 
crimes.” 


Now, who is it that is telling the 
South how to conduct its own affairs? 


Nevertheless, the terror that stalks our 
streets at night continues unabated. 

How much longer can the mayor and Com- 
missioner Kennedy refuse the offers of citi- 
zen groups to work with the police in making 
our streets and parks safe for the law- 
abiding? 

In the past 2 weeks, hardly a day has 
passed without a defenseless woman being 
attacked under shocking circumstances, The 
incidence of felony rape has increased 16.1 
percent over a similar period last year. As 
the number of these crimes has increased, 
so has the brazenness with which they are 
perpetrated. 

A new danger zone is the vast Peter Cooper 
Village and Stuyvesant Town housing devel- 
opments where residents have been com- 
plaining since October 18 that police protec- 
tion is inadequate. Would-be rapists have 
stalked women into self-service elevators. 


Now, who is it that is telling the South 
how to conduct its affairs? It is the 
people of New York, who have to put up 
with such horrible conditions. 


Only last Saturday, two women were 
molested under these same circumstances. 

The appeals on behalf of the more than 
11,000 families residing here have received 
little more than perfunctory attention. 

What has happened in this locality is 
being mirrored many times over in various 
sections of the city. 

It is time the mayor and Police Commis- 
sioner Kennedy that routine 
measures are insufficient to meet this emer- 
gency. The police department is un- 
doubtedly doing its best to curb these out- 
rageous crimes against women, but the best 
is obviously not good enough. 


I think we ought to take President 
Hoover’s word and let him set up a 
crime commission, as he suggests, to go 
into this. But listen further: 


The police force apparently is inadequate 
in numbers to cope alone with the crisis. 

It is time the mayor and Police Commis- 
sioner Kennedy availed themselves of the 
offer of the civilian defense organization to 
put 2,500 trained auxiliary policemen on 
patrol duty in our parks and streets. This 
additional protection would cost the city 
nothing. 

It is time the mayor and the police com- 
missioner reconsidered the formation and 
deputizing of neighborhood home guards to 
be composed of responsible citizens who are 
able and eager to protect their loved ones 
and neighbors, 

Stuyvesant Town and Peter Cooper Village, 
with their big population, would be an ideal 
locale for a pilot project of this type. We 
guarantee there will be no shortage of 
volunteers, 

Other steps that should be considered are 
better lighting of outlying residential areas 
and the organization of a mobile police force 
of taxi cops consisting of carefully selected 
drivers with good war records. 

These are moves that would be instituted 
instantly if we were threatened by an enemy 
from without. 

The enemy that threatens us from within 
is an immediate danger. 

The crisis demands immediate action. 

The patience of the law-abiding is begin- 
ning to wear thin, 


Mr. President, that is an editorial in 
the New York Journal American about 
the horrible conditions that existed on 
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the streets of New York City, and we 
find people from that city attempting to 
advise the Southern States, on how to 
conduct their local affairs. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. For a question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What 
was the date of the editorial? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The date of the edi- 
torial was December 16, 1959. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me tell what 
the South was up against on November 
8 of 1958. There had just been a con- 
gressional election. Two missionaries 
went forth from New York. There had 
just been a burning of a Jewish syna- 
gogue in Atlanta, Ga., and they went 
down there to get information and to 
advise the good people of Atlanta how 
to conduct their own affairs. 

Now, Mr. President, I make this point: 
Georgia is a fine State. The great State 
of Georgia conducts its internal affairs 
in a much superior fashion than the 
State of New York. The great State of 
Georgia, any way you take it, is satisfied 
with the manner its affairs are admin- 
istered, and yet these men went down 
there to advise the State of Georgia how 
to conduct her internal affairs. 

Now, here is the home town of one of 
them. This is in the same edition of 
the New York paper that reported their 
trip to Georgia to tell Georgia how to 
handle affairs when Georgia is their 
superior. Listen to what happened in 
Rochester, N.Y., as reported in the New 
York Times of Saturday, November 8, 
1958, in the same column. 

Mr. President, I will take that back. 
It was not only a trip to Georgia, but 
also one to Birmingham, Ala. [Laugh- 
ter.] And Alabama also is in every way 
the superior of the State of New York. 
[Laughter.] 

They went into the South to tell them 
how to conduct their affairs. They 
wanted to tell them how to stop perse- 
cuting Jews, when members of the Jew- 
ish faith are less the subjects of prejudice 
in the South than in any other section 
of this country. Mr. President, I live in 
an area where there are many of this 
faith, and I never heard of anti-Semi- 
tism until I came to Washington, and un- 
til I heard people from the industrial 
East talk about it. Here is an article 
from Rochester, N.Y., on the same date. 
It reads: 

The police today were seeking vandals who 
toppled 28 tombstones in a Jewish cemetery 
in the surburban town of Greece. 

The stones, some weighing more than 500 
pounds, were tipped over in the Rochester 
Jewish Relief Organization’s section of the 
cemetery. The damage was discovered last 
night. A caretaker said 21 stones were 
tipped by vandals about 5 years ago. 

Rochester is the hometown of Senator 
KEATING. 


The point is he should have been erad- 
icating anti-Semitism in his own town 
instead of meddling in the affairs of 
Georgia and Alabama. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Chair inquire of the able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Mississippi 
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whether he will yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina for an inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina for an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
think that the preacher was wise when 
he taught that we must first clean out 
the inside of the cup before we bother 
with the outside? j 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Of course, he is correct. 

Mr. President, we have a Washington 
morning newspaper that cannot tell the 
truth. I know what I am going to say 
now is going to be distorted. I put into 
the Recor» earlier today a letter from the 
director of a great school on conditions 
in the District of Columbia. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia is the primary respon- 
sibility of the Congress of the United 
States. I have another letter from a fine 
lady here in Washington. I am not go- 
ing to quote this lady’s name, but, I am 
going to read this letter I received from 
the wife of one of the leading citizens of 
the city of Washington about conditions 
which exist in this town. 

I read the letter: 

DEAR SENATOR EASTLAND: In response to 
your inquiry concerning protective measures 
being taken by women in Washington against 
lawless attack, I once had with me at all 
times a small siren which I could carry in 
my hand. This siren when turned on ran for 
10 minutes and cannot be turned off until it 
runs down. Later I secured a police whistle, 
which I still have with me when I go out at 
night. 

As conditions have become progressively 
worse in Washington, I applied to the proper 
authorities and secured a permit to carry a 
pistol. I now have with me this small pistol. 
It fits into my coat pocket, and I intend that 
it shall be conveniently accessible in event 
I need it in a hurry. 


Mr. President, what does former 
President Hoover say? He is a reputable 
American citizen, I think Democrats and 
Republicans will agree. He says we 
need to have a crime census; it should 
classify information as to crimes com- 
mitted by race. 

If the Negro is entitled to equal social 
status, why does not he earn equality? 
Why is he responsible for most of the 
crimes in this country? 

Here in the District of Columbia, 
where it is the primary responsibility of 
the Congress to preserve law and order, 
what have we got? We have a disgrace- 
ful condition. Every Member of the 
House and Senate of the United States 
should personally feel the weight of this 
responsibility. 

I placed in the Recorp today a letter 
from the director of a university which 
stated that she required their classes of 
girls to carry referee’s whistles around 
their necks, which are very similar to 
police whistles, or else to carry a siren 
for their own protection. The letter 
outlined four steps that any woman in 
this town must take in order to protect 
herself from rape on the streets of the 
Nation’s Capital. And instead of devot- 
ing our time to correcting this condi- 
tion, which is our primary responsibil- 
ity, we are here proposing violations of 
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the Constitution of the United States 
and attempting to punish the South in 
order to get a few Negro votes in the 
North. 

Now, Senators, that is the truth about 
it 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
stood. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
want to ask me a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator had better get permission 
to yield to me to ask a question. I do 
Dar want to take the Senator off the 

oor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield for a question only. I want pro- 
tection from the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Has the Senator heard anything about 
the vandalism of last night? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I hear about it 
every night. Part of it is in the papers, 
although the morning paper will not 
tell all the truth about it. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina agree with 
me about that? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is absolutely correct, but if 
the Senator from Mississippi did some- 
thing or said something, we would see it 
in the paper, but if it is by some man of 
color, we will not see it. 

Does the Senator from Mississippi 
know that last night South Carolina and 
Virginia cars which were parked inside 
a garage had bricks thrown through the 
windows and damaged, even though they 
were inside a garage right here in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I would like the 
Senator to ask me another question and 
tell me about it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That happened in one of the leading 
apartment houses. Does the Senator 
know that to be a fact? Did the Sena- 
tor hear about it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator has 
asked me a question. I do not know 
about it. I would like to know about it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It happened last night. With many, 
many cars from various States parked 
there, they picked out cars from South 
Carolina and Virginia. Does the Senator 
have any idea why that was done? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, of course. 
The Senator from Mississippi knows 
why. The white race does not stand on 
an equal basis in the District of Colum- 
bia. The white race in the District of 
Columbia is the oppressed race. They 
are afraid to stand up for their rights. 

Does the Senator agree with me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I agree with the Senator. I feel just as 
the Senator does in regard to these 
matters. [Laughter.] 

I happen to be chairman of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Ask me a question, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
want to ask the Senator this question. 
Has the Senator heard about how the 
colored people claim to be discriminated 
against in regards to employment? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. I will tell the Sen- 
ator I have not. I have not heard that. 
But I am answering the Senator by ask- 
ing the Senator a question. Who is dis- 
criminated against in employment in the 
Government service in Washington? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Of course, I know one thing: It is hard 
for a southerner even to get a job. An- 
other thing I have been informed is that 
in the Post Office in Washington out of 
the last 100 persons to be employed 99 
were colored people. Does that sound 
like discrimination? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course it is dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. President, another editorial was 
written in the same newspaper on De- 
cember 21, 1959, speaking of the Journal- 
American. 

It is styled, “Crisis in Streets.” 

The editorial says: 

Police Commissioner Kennedy at the invi- 
tation of this newspaper had suggested five 
rules of safe conduct for the women of 
New York, in the fear-filled hours of dark 
on the streets and in the subways of our 
town. 


Let me say, Mr. President, before this 
debate is over, I am going to show these 
editorials from all over the country. 

But I read on from this editorial: 


But when it becomes necessary for the 
police commissioner to suggest that unes- 
corted women take taxis and have the drivers 
accompany them to the door of their homes, 
it is an official admission that the streets of 
New York are no longer safe from rapists 
and muggers. 


Let me have order, Mr. President, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Then it goes on: 


What about the women that must be out 
late at night and cannot afford taxis? The 
commissioner, in effect, is telling the women 
of New York that they must travel in con- 
stant fear unless they are accompanied by 
escorts who have the money to take cabs. 
We appreciate the problems of Police Com- 
missioner Kennedy in battling a 16 percent 
rise in rape cases this year. The police can- 
not be everywhere. And obviously the tax- 
payers of New York cannot afford the cost 
of a police force so expanded that there 
would be a patrolman on every corner. But 
there are other means at hand, and frankly, 
we are puzzled by the commissioner’s con- 
tinued resistance to the suggestion that they 
be put into operation. What is to be lost by 
at least testing them out? 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Could I finish the 
editorial and then yield to the Senator 
for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND (continuing): 

For many months, the Journal-American 
has been urging that the police department 
avail itself of the civilian defense organiza- 
tion to throw its 2,500-man auxiliary patrol 
corps into the fight on crime. This corps 
would be more than willing to accept the 
assignments and discipline of the police de- 
partment without cost to the city. 


In other words, they are calling for the 
militia, it is a crime so great. It follows: 


We have just as persistently suggested the 
formation of neighborhood or home guards 
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to be under strictest police department con- 
trol. We are certain there will be no short- 
age of volunteers. Here is manpower beg- 
ging for an opportunity to serve the city in 
its war against crime. Attacks against de- 
fenseless women occur in increasing num- 
bers. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator let 
me finish the editorial? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. I thought you had finished. 

Mr. EASTLAND (continuing) : 

Yet the offers of civilian cooperation are 
ignored. Women are safer at night in the 
cities of London, Paris and Rome. 


Let me say, Mr. President, that in the 
great cities of the United States we have 
a worse crime situation than you will 
find in any great city of the world. Why? 

It is a doctrine of racial integration. 
It is a doctrine of racial amalgamation 
that causes it. It has been resisted in 
the South, and thank God we have peace- 
ful, harmonious conditions, 

It goes on further: 

Are the women of New York entitled to less 
protection? If the police commissioner is 
reluctant to invoke emergency measures— 
and his own advice to women indicates an 
emergency exists— 


And here is the police commissioner of 
New York, Mr. President, saying an 
emergency exists— 
it is time for the mayor to act. 


Now I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I hold in my hand the New York Journal 
American of February 25, 1960. I notice 
the headline says Minister's Wife 
Raped in Subway,” speaking of New 
York. It says: 

The wife of a Presbyterian minister was 
raped and robbed shortly after 9 o’clock last 
night in the 8th Avenue subway’s 50th and 
Madison Square Garden station. 


Mr. EASTLAND. I yielded for a ques- 
tion. Is the Senator asking me a 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. I want to ask you a question. 
Have you read this and have you seen 
what is taking place? 

z Mr. EASTLAND. No, I have not read 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I notice, too, it states at the very moment 
of the attack 8,807—I do not know how 
they counted them all—persons, includ- 
ing dozens of policemen, were just up- 
stairs at the Rangers-Redwing hockey 
game in the sports arena. 

This was taking place right in the 
subway, right under where there were 
8,000 people. Still they come here tell- 
ing us how to run our affairs down in 
South Carolina and Mississippi. 

Do you not think some of those Sen- 
ators and people from New York should 
be at home trying to teach their people 
how to live? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I know that is true, 
Mr. President, but I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina: 
Is there any difference in New York, 
where there is a reign of terror, in 
Washington where there is a reign of 
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terror, in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or 
any other great city in this country 
where there is a reign of terror? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Not a bit. 

Mr, EASTLAND. Why are these peo- 
ple not interested in putting their own 
house into order rather than 
for a few racial votes to get reelected in 
the North? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is exactly what it is. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will go further. 

Here is a letter that appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune which they 
published, and I judge they vouch for 
it because they published it: 

I am from Africa. In Africa we have 
savages, There are headhunters, cannibals, 
and renegade tribes. But after reading the 
accounts of violence here, the Mau Mau and 
the Apartheid riots are but a child’s game. 
In all of Africa we do not have monsters 
such as I read about in the daily papers of 
the United States of America. We do not 
have beasts who drag women over the streets 
and rape them and beat them. We do not 
have monsters who lurk in the lobbies of our 
homes to assault lone women. Neither do we 
have judges who give light sentences for 
horrendous crimes, Reading about the pred- 
atory ghouls who are causing the lives of so 
many to become endless horror makes one 
realize that all that has been said about 
America is not true. It takes the promise out 
of coming to America, and the happiness 
from coming to a new home. 


That is a man who lived on the Conti- 
nent of Africa. 

These are the people and those are 
the conditions that exist in this country. 

You have a great section of the coun- 
try with a great people, where there is 
peace, where there is harmony, where 
there is racial amity, where there is pros- 
perity, and you have agitators who are 
trying to destroy it. They come from 
areas that are ridden with crime, that are 
ridden with violence, where protection is 
sold, where gangs thrive, where thieves 
flourish, where murderers stalk the 
streets, where a white woman is a prey 
to any party that wants to rape her. 

They ought to be protected. 

Why do they not protect their own 
people rather than attempt to destroy 
the South? 

Mr. President, what was behind these 
editorials? What was the reason for 
them? Here is a portion of the story. 
I read from another article published in 
the New York Journal American, this 
one being under date of December 13, 
1959. The article reads: 

Fear is gripping the women of New York 
today. Their terror comes with the gray of 
dusk as muggers and rapists roam the 
streets. 

Only yesterday a subway change agent was 
added to the mounting list of assaults on 
women. What is happening in our town? 

To get at the facts, the New York Journal 
American sent out a team of reporters to 
observe at firsthand the march of fear. 

This is the first of a series revealing why 


the women of New York City are now 
women in panic. 


Yet, Mr. President, the two great Sen- 
ators from that State, fine men, went to 
Atlanta, Ga., to try to tell the people of 
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that city how to run their own affairs. 
I read from the article: 


(By James D. Horan, Dom Frasca, Rosalind 
Massow, and Martin Steadman) 

The phone rang. Its shrill voice shattered 
the morning quiet of the neat 6-room apart- 
ment in Brooklyn. Mrs. Esther Mitchell, 40, 
tried to ignore it. But it continued to ring— 
incessant, demanding. At last she picked up 
the phone. 

“Hello * Hello * er 

There was no answer, All she could hear 
was a man’s deep steady breathing. She 
choked back mounting hysteria and anger. 

“Hello * * *Please answer * * * Who is 
this? 

There was a click. 

Day in and day out for months the mys- 
terious caller rang the Mitchell phone. 
Sometimes her husband, James Roy, grabbed 
it, demanding to know what the caller 
wanted. 

A click would be his only answer. 

Then one day last October the Mitchell’s 
doorbell rang. 

remember wondering who it was,” Mrs. 
Mitchell, a slight brunet, recalled yesterday. 
“I was nervous from those terrible phone 
calls so I leaned against the door and asked 
who was calling.” 

“Western Union,” a voice said. “I have an 
emergency telegram for Mrs. Mitchell.” 

“Naturally I thought of a thousand things 
that could have happened. But still I only 
opened the door a few inches. A man put 
his foot inside, then flung the door back, I 
started to scream. He grabbed me around 
the neck. 

“Scream again, lady, and I'll kill you,” he 
said. 

“He was a Negro about 25 and well dressed 
in a gray suit. He had a goatee and dark 
glasses. 

“He continued to hold his hand over my 
mouth and forced me into the next room. 
It seemed like he didn’t want me to get a 
good look at his face. 

“I told him I had only $5, but he could 
have it if he would leave me alone. He took 
my pocketbook and emptied it on the couch, 
He put the money in his pocket. 

“Then he forced a dirty rag into my mouth 
and dragged me into the bedroom. He 
pushed me into a closet. I thought he was 
going to murder me. I was numb with 
Tear. 

“TIED AND ATTACKED 

“He took a belt and strips of clothing and 
tied me. Then he attacked me. 

“A few minutes after he ran out, my 
daughter came in from school. I keep think- 
ing over and over what this fiend would have 
done if Georgette had come in while he was 
here.” 

She wept softly. 

“This happened in my own home. What 
kind of place is this where a woman is not 
safe in her own home? 

“Every time there is a ring at the door, or 
a knock, my stomach turns over with fear.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the article be 
printed at this point in the Record with- 
out reading it. 


There being no objection, the remain- 
der of the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STILL AT LARGE 


Her assailant has never been appre- 
hended—he roams the streets to strike again. 

The case of Mrs. Mitchell is a mere sam- 
pling from the types of crimes against 
women that has given New York the fright- 
ful honor of being the Nation’s second city 
bi rapes. Los Angeles heads the infamous 
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A spokesman for Police Commissioner Ken- 
nedy revealed yesterday that there was an 
increase of 16.1 percent in the number of 
felony rape complaints received during the 
first 7 months of this year as compared with 
the same period in 1958. 

The spokesman described this increase as: 

“High—very, very high.” 

Although the statistical breakdown of 
crimes against women for this year has not 
been completed—it will admittedly be 
higher than last year—the spokesman re- 
ported that last year police arrested 4,624 
men in four broad categories of crimes 
against women: felony rape, six felonies 
other than rape; sex offenses by sex de- 
generates and sex misdemeanors. 

WALK IN GROUPS NOW 

It is this upshot in crime with women as 
the helpless victims, which has forced re- 
ligious groups in the Bronx to walk in groups 
to their church meetings; which sweeps like 
an evil wind through whole sections of 
Brooklyn and Queens, forcing women pedes- 
trians off the streets with the first hint of 
dusk. 

In one section it has resulted in neigh- 
bors trying to make an arrangement with 
Consolidated Edison so they can receive a 
special rate and thus keep their porch lights 
on all night. 

It has so terrified women in Queens that 
they beg attendants in movie house to escort 
them the few feet from the movie entrance 
to the parking lot. 

A CITYWIDE DISGRACE 

It has shocked and enraged judges, veteran 
police officers, spokesmen for civic organiza- 
tions, 

“I have heard women express their fears 
at walking home after dark,” Magistrate 
Irving I. Schreckinger said. “I have met and 
talked with women at social affairs who not 
only request that you escort them home, but 
who plead that you take them up the elevator 
to their doors. 

“It is disgraceful. Our streets should be 
made safe for any woman to walk on at any 
time of the day or night.” 

Magistrate Schreckinger, who recently fixed 
$50,000 bail for two alleged rapists, pointed 
out that crimes against women are not con- 
fined to only one section of the city. 


LIGHTING CUTS CRIME 


“Wherever you have barren streets, or 
streets that are not well lighted, you have 
crimes against women,“ he said. 

“Unfortunately, people don’t realize that 
complaints to the city about ill lighting will 
result in new lights. An example is the 
Crotona Park section. When lights were 
issued, crime there was cut down. 

“If any man comes before me who has 
molested a woman I do whatever I can to see 
he receives punishment to the full extent of 
the law.” 

The magistrate added grimly: 

“We must teach these people we mean 
business. No woman in this city should be 
made to know fear anywhere, any time.“ 

AREAS OF TERROR 

But not all the cold statistics of the police 
department, or the honest outrage and in- 
dignation felt by civic leaders can describe 
the sense of terror which presently rules 
certain sections of the city. 

Take for example the area in and around 
277 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. The 
tree-lined streets appear quiet, serene. In 
the sparkling winter sunshine, mothers wheel 
their baby carriages as they gossip. Small 
children race up and down on tricycles, 

But as the first edge of dusk crawls up 
Washington Avenue, the women and children 
disappear. They are only men 


briskly homeward, or groups of teenagers, 
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FEARS TO BE ALONE 

A reporter surveying the neighborhood, 
discovered a late shopper, her arms clasping 
bundles, getting out of a car with her 
husband. 

“My husband meets me and we shop to- 
gether,” she explained. “After what hap- 
pened in 277, I won’t let him leave me or the 
children alone.” 

She threw a quick glance over her shoulder 
at No. 277, a neat six-story building. 

“Even in her own home they found her,” 
the woman said bitterly. 

She was referring to Mrs. Margaret 
O'Meara, a quiet 77-year-old widow who lived 
alone on the first floor apartment. 


FEARED NO EVIL 


The elderly woman’s whole life was 
bounded by her deyotion to her religion and 
to her job as an office clerk. 

When D, W. Davies, superintendent of the 
65-unit building, cautioned Mrs. O'Meara 
about leaving the window of her first floor 
apartment open, she replied with a smile: 

Ei I'm an old lady. Who would bother 
me?” 

Mr. Davies recalled how he replied: 

There's always a first time, Mrs. O'Meara. 
I would keep that window closed.” 

But the elderly churchgoer continued to 
leave the window of her bedroom open. 

EMPLOYER ALARMED 

On Friday, the morning after Thanksglv- 
ing Day, Mrs. O’Meara did not show up for 
work. Her employer, who thought it strange 
that his clerk should mar a perfect attend- 
ance record without notifying him, tried to 
call her. 

After the phone rang a long time, he hung 
up. 

“I guess Mrs. O'Meara is resting up after 
the holiday,” he casually told her coworkers. 

The long weekend passed. Although Mr, 
Davies and his wife, who had befriended the 
old lady, listened, the first-floor apartment 
was still. 

On Monday Mrs. O'Meara did not show up 
for work. Now her employer was worried. 
He sent a clerk to 277 Washington Avenue. 

VICTIM OF FIEND 

The superintendent, who was shocked to 
hear she was not at work, got a pass key and 
opened her apartment. * + * 

Still visibly affected by what he had seen 
that morning, he told a reporter: 

“She was on the bed. The radio was play- 
ing softly. Pillows were propped under her 
head. Her face was bruised, the blood dried. 
She had been beaten. She had on a silk 
negligee. It was apparent she had been 
raped,” 

An autopsy later showed the elderly wom- 
an had been strangled and criminally as- 
saulted. 

CREPT THROUGH WINDOW 

Police theorized that Mrs, O’Meara’s mur- 
derer got into the courtyard adjacent to the 
apartment house by climbing an 8-foot wire 
fence around a lot on Hall Street in the rear 
of the building. 

He then crawled through the window, kept 
open by the little old lady who mistakenly 
thought that 77 years, white hair, and frailty 
would deter the “savage animals,” as one 
magistrate called them, who prowl the city 
streets, seeking the weak, the helpless, the 
infirm as their victims. 

Incidentally, her murderer has not been 
apprehended, either, 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall not read any more of the sordid 
stuff which has been published in the 
New York newspapers. But the sum of 
it is that those are people who are trying 
to tell southern people how to run a 
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region where peace and harmony prevail, 
where the Negro gets equal treatment. 
Before the debate is over, I am going fur- 
ther into conditions not only in New 
York City but also in other areas of the 
country. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
know the Senator from Mississippi has 
ofttimes heard how southerners mis- 
treat the colored people. Has the Sena- 
tor not heard stories to that effect? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; I have heard 
the propaganda put out by people who 
say that the colored people of the South 
are mistreated. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Has the Senator had occasion to see the 
percentage of convictions among mem- 
bers of the colored race in New York and 
the percentage of such convictions in, 
say, South Carolina and Mississippi? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; Ihave not seen 
them. But, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent—I am certain there will 
not be any objection—without preju- 
dicing my right to the floor, or without 
its counting as one speech on these 
amendments, that the Senator from 
South Carolina may be permitted to 
offer those statistics for the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not have the figures with me. I shall 
be glad to present them. But is it not 
true that in the South the percentage is 
not half what it is in the Northern States, 
on an average? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not know what 
the exact figures are. I read some figures 
a few minutes ago which show a uni- 
form lower rate of felony convictions in 
the South. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes, that is true. Then in addition to 
telling us how to handle the colored peo- 
ple, they tell us how we mistreat them. 
Can it be said that we mistreat the col- 
ored people when we do not have as 
large a percentage of crime as exists in 
the North? At the same time, how do 
our friends from the North explain the 
greater percentage of convictions among 
the colored race in the North? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will answer that 
question by this statement. I think a 
segregated society is best for both races. 
Is that not the judgment of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is my judgment. I think when the 
races are separated in the schools, and 
in other places, so far as that is con- 
cerned, conditions are better. I realize 
that it is necessary for both races to live 
in the same community and to work to- 
gether in a great many instances. But 
having gone as far as we have progressed 
in the South, I think it is much better 
to segregate the races. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Why should the 
Negro not have his own schools, his own 
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stores, his own theaters, his own hotels, 
his own places of public accommodation? 
What is wrong with that? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There is not a thing wrong with it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. How is he injured? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
He is not injured. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
not realize that segregatioi. enables the 
Negro to build up better his own culture 
and his own civilization, instead of living 
off the back of the white man? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am certain the Senator knows that in a 
State where integration is practiced in 
the schools, the colored teachers com- 
prise a much smaller percentage than 
is the case in the States where the races 
are segregated. Is that not correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course it is. The 
Senator has asked me a question. Does 
the Senator have another question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
have many questions on this subject, but 
I want to listen to the Senator from 
Mississippi make his speech. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is regrettable 
that Senators from other areas are not 
listening. The truth is that there is a 
big scuffle in progress for the Negro vote 
in this country. 

On Tuesday last I made my first ad- 
dress in opposition to the administra- 
tion’s proposal for civil rights legisla- 
tion. The Dirksen substitute for H.R. 
8315 represents a Republican civil rights 
proposal, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

r Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
ion, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
The Senator from Mississippi is chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
of which I also am a member. Isit not 
true that our way of electing a Presi- 
dent has much to do with the proposal 
before the Senate? Every 4 years it 
comes up hotter than before. It always 
happens just before an election. Does 
the Senator not believe that this situa- 
tion is brought about because of the way 
the President is elected? If one candi- 
date in any State gets one more vote 
than the majority, all the electoral votes 
go to the party of the winning candidate. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think there is 
much to what the Senator says, but I 
think, as of now, we have a difference. 
We can take care of ourselves on the 
floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true; we can take care of our- 
selves, but we could remove this dif- 
ficulty if we changed our method of elect- 
ing a President. I introduced a bill 
about 10 years ago to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States, to give in 
each State just the amount of votes, 
whatever the percentage was of the elec- 
toral votes in that State. If we did some- 
thing like that, I think it would take a 
lot of the sting out of this matter that we 
have before us at the present time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think the Senator 
is correct. $ 

Mr. President, I pointed out at that 
time that, in my judgment, these pro- 
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posals add up to the most vicious, iniqui- 
tous, revolutionary, and unconstitutional 
series of measures ever proposed in the 
Congress of the United States, except for 
that period of time when the Southern 
States were divided into military dis- 
tricts, and were operated by military 
governors in a status which equaled 
nothing more or less than sheer tyranny. 

The limitations of time prevented me 
from discussing all of the sections of the 
Dirksen substitute. Section 3 thereof is 
the only provision which has been con- 
sistently present in the administration- 
sponsored civil rights packages by those 
who are proponents on this side of the 
aisle. It is the only section of present 
applicability that was reported from the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee to the 
full committee. 

This is the section that deals with the 
preservation of State voting records. It 
constitutes a wholly unwarranted and 
unconstitutional usurpation by the Fed- 
eral Government of rights which, both 
historically and legally, belong to the re- 
spective States. 

It proposes to place in the hands of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States unprecedented, unwise, unbridled, 
and unjustified power over the people 
and affairs of sovereign States. 

This title—sixth section—is couched 
and proposed upon an unsound basis and 
theory; namely, that the State govern- 
ment, composed of its elected officers and 
the people themselves, are incompetent 
or unable or that they refuse to recog- 
nize and discharge State responsibilities, 
duties, and obligations to themselves, and 
to the Federal Government. Such a 
precept is not supported in law or in fact. 
Those who advocate this legislation evi- 
dence their refusal to indulge in the 
same presumptions which they demand 
of courts of law. The presumption in 
which every court indulges in every case 
is that a State officer is presumed to 
both know his duty and will do his duty 
and that every State and Federal law 
is presumed to be valid, that every per- 
son is honest and will obey the law and 
that every person is presumed to be in- 
nocent until he is proven to be guilty. 

I strongly oppose legislation which 
proceeds on the premise that actions of 
a State or State citizens are suspect 
and that State officers and the State cit- 
izenry are unwilling to recognize and 
protect all constitutional rights, powers, 
and privileges of its citizens. 

Section 3 has been said to be a “mod- 
erate” proposal. I deny this and say 
that it is the most “extreme and limit- 
less” bill I have ever read. It may be 
moderate to those who neither know 
what it will do, have not considered or 
realized what it really does, or who have 
not considered in detail the practical ef- 
fect of the application of this bill in each 
State according to its terms and the 
breadth and scope of what its impact 
will be. Let us see what this bill really 
does. At this point I must point out to 
the Senate, and it will be fully dealt with 
hereinafter, that this bill proposes to 
cover all primaries, all general elections 
and all special elections—this makes it 
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cover all elections of every kind dealing 
with the officials mentioned in this title. 

This section is composed of seven sub- 
sections, (a)—(g), inclusive. To better 
understand the bill in its consecutive 
subsections, it is necessary to first go to 
subsection (g) and see whom it pro- 
poses to cover and whom it proposes to 
make an “officer of election.” 

Subsection (g) is an “artificial defini- 
tion” of who will be an “officer of elec- 
tion” under the bill. Who are they? 
They will be every person who performs 
any function, duty or task under color 
of any State or Federal or local law, 
statute, ordinance, regulation, author- 
ity, custom or usage in connection with 
any application, registration, payment of 
poll tax or other act requisite to voting 
in any general, special or primary elec- 
tion to be candidates for the Office of 
President, Vice President, presidential 
elector or Member of the Senate or House 
of Representatives. 

All officials of the Republican Party 
and all officials of the Democratie Party 
who perform any official party action in 
determining who will be the nominee of 
each political party; members of the 
county executive committee; all such 
officials who do or perform any official 
party action in connection with holding 
the Democratic and Republican Party 
primaries, including those who determine 
the time, the place, and the manner of 
holding the Democratic primary and the 
Republican primary; all such officials 
who perform any function, duty, or task 
or other act in connection with deter- 
ming the result of the Democratic pri- 
maries and the Republican primaries, in- 
cluding all of those persons who report 
the result of such primaries and all of 
those persons who finally certify and de- 
termine the true and final result of those 
primaries; all of those officials of both 
the Democratic Party and the Republi- 
can Party who perform any official act 
for both parties in and about certifying 
the name of the party nominee to the 
proper State and district and any other 
local official in order to get the name of 
the party nominee upon the general 
election ballot in each of the 50 States. 

I, myself, was astounded when I real- 
ized that all of the foregoing people 
would be covered by this act, and would 
be made officers of election by the artifi- 
cial definition in subsection (g). Why 
do I say all of the above people would be 
covered by this definition? The reason 
is due to the explicit language of subsec- 
tion (g) because the people designated 
include: 

Any person who performs or is authorized 
to perform any function, duty, or task in 
connection with any application, registration, 
payment of poll tax, or other act requisite 
to voting in any primary election. 


Thus, the above language clearly in- 
cludes all of those I have enumerated, 
and probably there may be some others. 

What the total of all of the above in- 
dividuals is I do not know. I am sure 
that only a very few of the above- 
described persons know that if this 
measure were enacted, they would be- 
come officers of election to whom the 
strict and stringent requirements of this 
act would apply. I wonder whether they 
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want to be officers of election, and 
whether that would be compatible with 
their duties or offices. 

While I am not familiar with the elec- 
tion laws of each of the States of the 
Nation, I can speak as one who would be 
covered under the election laws of Mis- 
sissippi. The election laws vary from 
State to State, and the election ma- 
chinery varies from State to State. 
Those who perform this duty or that 
duty in connection with elections differ 
from State to State. Therefore, under 
the different State laws, different persons 
might be made “officers of election.” 

Speaking for Mississippi, subsection 
(g) would make an officer of election” 
out of the following: Every member of 
the State election commission; every 
member of the State executive commit- 
tee; the secretary of state and his depu- 
ties; every sheriff of every county and all 
of his deputies; every member of the 
board of supervisors of every county; 
every member of the board of election 
commissioners of every county; every 
member of each county executive com- 
mittee; every registrar of elections and 
his deputies; every manager of election; 
every bailiff or keeper of the peace in 
the community where an election is being 
held; each public printer who prints the 
ballots which are used in these elections 
and all of his employees who perform 
any “other act” in connection with 
printing those ballots, including the em- 
ployees who handle and deliver the bal- 
lots in any shape, form, manner; all 
polling place representatives of the vari- 
ous candidates; and every person who 
pays a poll tax and receives a poll tax 
receipt. 

I am informed that there are 165,116 
voting precincts in the 50 States. In my 
State there are many precincts in which 
there are several—and sometimes nu- 
merous—polling places where the votes 
are cast and counted. Therefore, all of 
the above officials in each polling place 
in each of the 165,116 precincts would be 
made “officers of election” by this pro- 
posed act. 

How many people this would embrace, 
I do not know. In Mississippi, it would 
certainly cover a great many people, 
many of whom, I am sure, will be sur- 
prised to know that if this legislation 
should be enacted, they would become 
“officers of election.” 

Having now determined who would be 
made “officers of election” by the terms 
of this bill, let us determine what records 
and papers would be covered, and which 
of them would have to be dealt with in 
the manner required by section 201, and 
what would have to be done with such 
records and papers. 

Clarity, I think, is promoted by first 
determining what would have to be done 
with the papers and records which would 
be covered. They would have to be re- 
tained and preserved for a period of 3 
years from the date of the general, spe- 
cial or primary elections mentioned in 
the bill, except that all ballots used in 
said elections would have to be retained 
only for a period of 18 months after the 
election in which they were cast. 

Those who would have to retain and 
preserve those records and papers would 
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include all into whose possession such 
documents would come, and also any 
other “officer of election“ to whom they 
might be delivered as custodian in accord 
with State law. 

In proceeding to determine what rec- 
ords and papers would be covered, I can 
speak only insofar as my State is con- 
cerned. We find the following: 

All primary and all general and spe- 
cial election ballots in my State are 
usually destroyed after the returns of 
the elections have been canvassed and 
determined and if there is no appeal 
therefrom or litigation thereabout. 
There is no need to keep them if there 
is no contest. Twenty days after the 
elections are allowed within which to 
contest them. In my State, whenever 
any of the officials who are mentioned in 
the bill are elected, there are always 
State officials to be elected. This results 
in a long and space-consuming ballot. 

In my State, if there were no contest 
in an election, the ballots would be de- 
stroyed after the end of the appeal 
period. In my State, it would cause 
considerable expense to preserve such 
ballots and other records and papers, 
Some buildings might have to be altered, 
in order to store all these documents. I 
can well understand how in States where 
millions of votes are cast within a 3-year 
period, a tremendous and burdensome 
problem would be created. Furthermore, 
in many States voting machines are 
used; and those tapes would have to be 
identified, sorted, filed and housed. I 
believe many additional persons would 
have to be employed by the various 
States and political subdivisions, in order 
to preserve these ballots. They would 
have to be filed in such manner that 
they could readily be identified. 

In the last presidential election, mil- 
lions of ballots were cast in this Nation. 
I think it is impossible to estimate how 
many elections have been held and how 
many ballots have been cast. I think 
it almost an impossible job to de- 
termine how many ballots will be 
cast each year, and how many of them 
would have to be preserved, by the 
terms of this bill. Each Senator may 
consider how many hundreds of 
thousands or millions of ballots have 
been cast in his State within the 
last year or so, or in the last presi- 
dential election, which would have to be 
preserved for 18 months after each elec- 
tion mentioned in the act. No one can 
tell how many elections will be held in 
the future within 3 years of each other, 
or the number of ballots which would 
be obtained by multiplying the number 
of ballots cast in each election by the 
number of elections held within a 3-year 
period. Mr. President, are we dealing 
with a vast and unknown area where 
angels would fear to tread? 

Let me point out at this point that 
each and every record, paper, and bal- 
lot proposed to be covered by this meas- 
ure is created and paid for by the peo- 
ple of the different counties, districts, 
and States in this Nation. The people 
who perform duties in creating these 
papers are employees of each State, 
county, and district; and their salaries, 
fees, or other compensation are totally 
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paid by the respective counties, districts, 
and States. Not one farthing of funds 
is received from, or furnished by, the 
Federal Government, to pay either the 
cost of creating the papers or the sal- 
aries of those who perform duties in 
connection with them. The duties per- 
formed by all persons covered by this 
measure are prescribed by State law, and 
their obligations are created by State 
law. These records and papers and bal- 
lots are papers belonging to the respec- 
tive States. This was the situation when 
the Constitution was adopted. This is 
the situation now. At no time in our 
constitutional history has anyone consid- 
ered that the State’s authority over these 
papers could be invaded, changed, or 
usurped in the manner proposed by this 
act. No amendment or provision of the 
Constitution contemplates or authorizes 
or justifies the provisions of this act. 

As to what papers and records are cov- 
ered by said section 3, again I can speak 
only for the State of Mississippi. You 
will have to apply the act from a prac- 
tical standpoint to the laws of your own 
State, with which you are familiar. In 
my State the following papers would be 
covered by section 3, exclusive of ballots. 
One copy of each of the following papers 
or documents must be preserved and 
handled in accord with the terms of the 
act: 

All homestead exemption records and 
documents, which are very voluminous. 

All minutes of boards of supervisors 
dealing with election matters. 

All records and minutes of the board 
of county election commissioners. 

All poll tax receipts. 

All newspapers carrying any notice of 
announcement of candidates. 

One copy of all campaign literature 
issued on behalf of any candidate, in 
view of our Corrupt Practices Act. 

All affidavits, petitions, and other 
papers which are required of all candi- 
dates for qualification purposes. 

All applications for registration, 

All records of various criminal con- 
victions throughout the State which 
might affect the qualifications of any 
elector or candidate. 

All appointments of election or polling 
place or precinct election managers and 
workers or helpers. 

All designations by every candidate of 
persons to act as his representative at all 
of the polling places in the various pre- 
cincts. 

All written challenges, if any, to the 
right of any person to vote at any polling 
place. 

All receipts signed for delivery of ballot 
boxes to the polling places. 

All receipts signed for the delivery by 
the printer of ballots to the various per- 
sons. 

All tabulation sheets upon which the 
votes are tabulated. 

All minutes of the board of election 
commissioners made in connection with 
tabulating the votes. 

All minutes and records of the State 
election commission in canvassing the 
returns of all special and general elec- 
tions. 

All declarations of result of such elec- 
tions, 
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All records in the office of the secretary 
of state dealing with declaring the re- 
sults of an election. 

All poll books. 

All registration books. 

The annual list and index of all poll 
tax payments, which is required to be 
prepared by the registrar in each county 
of the State. 

All minutes and other records of the 
Democratic Party organization in each 
State and county made by the officials of 
such party which may be necessary to 
cause to be placed the name of the can- 
didate of that party upon the primary 
ballot of the Democratic Party. 

All minutes and other records of the 
Republican Party organization in each 
State and county made by the officials 
of such party which may be necessary to 
cause to be placed the name of the can- 
didate of that party upon the primary 
ballot of the Republican Party. 

One copy of all campaign literature, 
pamphlets, sheets, and so forth, issued 
on behalf of every candidate of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in any primary—these are 
required in many of the States by the 
States primary election corrupt prac- 
tices laws, which are designed to in- 
crease the efficiency of the election and 
to assure the conduct of all candidates 
ana all primaries on the fairest basis pos- 
sible. 

One copy of all campaign literature, 
pamphlets, sheets, and. so forth, issued 
on behalf of every candidate of the Re- 
publican Party in any primary—these 
are required in many of the States by 
the State primary election corrupt prac- 
tices laws, which are designed to in- 
crease the efficiency of the election, and 
to assure the conduct of all candidates 
and all primaries on the fairest basis 
possible. 

All minutes and records of the board 
of supervisors of each county dealing 
with the holding of the primary elec- 
tions, both in the State and in each 
county of the State. 

All minutes of the board of supervisors 
of each county dealing with primary 
elections. 

All newspapers carrying comments on 
candidates on the Democratic ticket in 
each and every primary. 

All newspapers carrying comments on 
candidates on the Republican ticket in 
each and every primary. 

All reports and records of the contri- 
butions made to the candidates of the 
Democratic Party in each district pri- 
mary election, or which may have been 
made for his benefit. 

All reports and records of the contri- 
butions made to the candidate of the 
Republican Party in each district pri- 
mary election, or which may have been 
made for his benefit. 

Each statewide candidate in a Demo- 
cratic primary election is required to 
file in the office of the secretary of state 
a list of the contributions received by 
him in the course of his campaign—this 
list is, by the terms of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, required to be preserved as one 
of the books and records covered there- 
by. In my State there is ofttimes from 
one to six candidates running for the 
nomination on the Democratic ticket. 
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Each statewide candidate in a Repub- 
lican primary election is required to file 
in the office of the secretary of state a 
list of the contributions received by him 
in the course of his campaign—this list 
is, by the terms of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, required to be preserved as one of 
the books and records covered thereby. 

In closed Republican and Democratic 
primaries, where the candidates are 
selected by party conventions, then ail 
records and papers of each party dealing 
with its selection of candidates are 
covered by the act and must be retained 
and preserved in accord with the act. 

All affidavits, petitions, and other pa- 
pers which are required to be filed by 
each candidate on the Democratic ticket 
for qualification and by the candidate 
and others designated by statute for con- 
tribution reporting purposes. 

They are required to be filed in each 
county within the district in all district 
primary elections. For all statewide of- 
fices these are required to be filed in the 
office of the secretary of state and 
chairman of the State executive com- 
mittee respectively of my State: All af- 
fidavits, petitions, and other papers 
which are required to be filed by each 
candidate on the Republican ticket for 
qualification purposes. 

They are required to be filed in each 
county within the district in all district 
primary elections. For all statewide 
offices these are required to be filed in 
the office of the secretary of state and 
chairman of State executive committee 
respectively of my State: 

All appointments of election or poll- 
ing place and precinct election managers, 
workers, or helpers. 

All designations by every candidate of 
any person to act as the representative 
of such candidate at each of the polling 
places in the various precincts. 

All written challenges, if any, to the 
sisi of any person to vote at any polling 
place. 

All receipts signed for delivery of ballot 
boxes by the registrars to the various 
polling places. 

All receipts issued and signed for the 
delivery by the printer of the primary 
ballots to the various persons entitled 
under the law to receive them. 

All tabulation sheets upon which the 
primary votes are tabulated. 

All returns made by the election man- 
agers at each polling place in the county 
to the county executive committee. 

All records and documents prepared 
by, including minutes, the county execu- 
tive committee in canvassing, declaring, 
and reporting the vote cast for each can- 
didate in the primary. This report must 
be filed with the State Democratic ex- 
ecutive committee. 

All lists of each person who receives a 
ballot for the purpose of voting it at each 
polling place in each voting precinct in 
the county. 

Now, Mr. President, all these records 
that I have enumerated have to be pre- 
served for a period of 3 years. They 
have to be stored for safekeeping. Who 
has to pay for the storage and safekeep- 
ing? Why, the State, of course. 

The form or nature of the expenses so 
cast upon each State, county, and politi- 
cal subdivision would include additional 
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facilities for storing and preserving 
State records and papers; additional em- 
ployees in order to properly file, identify, 
and provide access to these records and 
papers. In my own State of Mississippi, 
from my acquaintance with the office of 
the registrars, I know that the present 
office space now afforded to care for the 
records and papers required to be pre- 
served under State law are inadequate to 
meet the requirements of section 3. 
This will result in either constructing 
additional facilities or renting addi- 
tional space. 

I know of no authority and no prece- 
dent of any kind for one sovereign to 
cast such burdens upon another sov- 
ereign in the above manner. 

If Congress had the authority to cast 
such additional burdens upon the State 
governments, it could bankrupt any 
State, county, or political subdivision by 
casting such financial burdens upon 
them to the point where they could not 
meet the expenses. The question is one 
of power and authority. If it can be 
done in this instance, it can be done in 
other instances. If Congress can cast 
this burden upon a State and its politi- 
cal subdivisions, it can cast additional 
such burdens to a point ad infinitum. 

Mr. President, subsection (a) creates 
a new Federal crime, the violations of 
which could result in multiple prosecu- 
tions, The records and papers embraced 
in subsection (a) are multitudinous and 
innumerable. This section imposes upon 
election officials the duty to preserve 
every record or paper relating to any ap- 
plication, registration, or payment of poll 
tax. Failure to comply with this section 
subjects these election officials to penal- 
ties of up to $1,000 fine or imprisonment 
of up to 1 year, or both. Under the lan- 
guage of this section this penalty could 
attach to an election official for his fail- 
ure to preserve just one scrap of paper 
having to do with the election of a candi- 
date to office. Certainly, this could re- 
sult in multitudinous prosecutions when 
you consider the millions of ballots that 
are cast in each election and the papers 
and records requisite to the qualifica- 
tions of these voters. This creates a 
frightful law-enforcement tool to be used 
by the Attorney general, who is a politi- 
cal appointee, to harass State and local 
election officials. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be a quorum call, 
provided I do not lose the floor, and pro- 
vided it does not count as one speech 
against the pending business. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I shall not ob- 
ject if it can be understood with the 
Senator from Mississippi and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas that when we reach 
the name of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Young], and I hope the clerk will call 
the roll slowly, we shall have consent to 
rescind the quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I can- 
not make that unanimous-consent re- 
quest. All I can do is ask for coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think, if 
the Senator desires to, he can suggest the 
absence of a quorum and be perfectly 
within his rights, when a quorum is an- 
nounced, to be recognized for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment to the 
amendment. That will give him the 
right to make another speech, and ac- 
complish the same objective, without 
taking a chance that a Senator would ob- 
ject to the quorum call being withdrawn. 
We would not want to ask Senators to 
come to the floor unless there was a live 
quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The Chair is ad- 
vised that the Parliamentarian agrees 
with the statement of the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum with that 
understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

The Chair hears none and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Allott Eastland Magnuson 
Anderson Ellender Mansfield 
Bartlett Ervin Martin 
Bennett Frear Morse 
Bible Fulbright Morton 
Brunsdale Gruening Moss 
Byrd, W. Va. Hart Mundt 
Cannon Hartke Murray 
Carlson Hruska Muskie 
Carroll Jackson Pastore 
Case, N.J. Javits Prouty 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Church Keating Saltonstall 
Clark Kerr Smith 
Cooper Kuchel Wiley 
Cotton Lausche Williams, Del. 
Curtis Long, Hawaii Williams, N.J. 
Dirksen McCarthy Yarborough 
Douglas McGee Young, Ohio 
Dworshak McNamara 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


BARTLETT in the chair). 
present. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, at 
the end of line 6, to the Long of Louisi- 
ana amendment, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following words: “or all other 
means guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 


A quorum is 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have no objec- 
tion—— 


Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. Mr. President, I ask to be pro- 
tected if a question is not asked, because 
I could be taken off the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would not think of 
doing that. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. No; but some other 
Senator might. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Mississippi know that the senior 
Senator from Illinois will interpose no 
objection to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question without 
losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to ask for the im- 
mediate consideration of his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I want to speak on 
it—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am_ wondering 
whether—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. And then I will 
withdraw it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield for a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished minority leader pro- 
vided it does not prejudice my right to 
the floor, and provided it does not count 
as a speech on my amendment which I 
have just offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, earlier 
in the day I asked unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the Su- 
preme Court decision, October term, 
1959, No. 64, in the case of United States 
against James Griggs Raines and others. 
This decision relates to discrimination in 
the whole field of voting. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In the field of 
voting? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Voting. There was 
some colloquy and some very interesting 
comment on this decision, but the re- 
quest was not granted. I renew my re- 
quest now and ask that the decision 
be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object to the printing of the opinion 
in the Recorp—much useless material is 
printed in the Recorp. That is exactly 
what this decision of the Supreme Court 
is, as most of the decisions are. I will 
let it accumulate in the Record. There- 
fore, I shall not object. 

There being no objection, the decision 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES—No. 
64, OCTOBER Term, 1959—Unirep STATES, 
APPELLANT, UV. JAMES GRIGGS RAINES, ET 
AL.—ON APPEAL FROM THE UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT COURT FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT 
OF GEORGIA—FEBRUARY 29, 1960 


Mr. Justice Brennan delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

The United States brought this action in 
the District Court for Middle Georgia against 
the members of the board of registrars and 
certain deputy registrars of Terrell County, 
Ga. Its complaint charged that the defend- 
ants had through various devices, in the 
administration of their offices, discriminated 
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on racial grounds against Negroes who de- 
sired to register to vote in elections con- 
ducted in the State. The complaint sought 
an injunction against the continuation of 
these discriminatory practices, and other re- 
lief. 

The action was founded upon R.S. section 
2004, as amended by section 131 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, 71 Stat. 637, 42 U.S.C. 
section 1971. Subsections (a) and (c), which 
are directly involved, provide: * 

“(a) All citizens of the United States who 
are otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, territory, 
district, county, city, parish, township, 
school district, municipality, or other terri- 
torial subdivision, shall be entitled and al- 
lowed to vote at all such elections, without 
distinction of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude; any constitution, law, cus- 
tom, usage, or regulation of any State or 
Territory, or by or under its authority, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

. * * > . 

“(c) Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any act or 
practice which would deprive any other per- 
son of any right or privilege secured by sub- 
section (a) * * * the Attorney General may 
institute for the United States, or in the 
name of the United States, a civil action or 
other proper proceeding for preventive relief, 
including an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order.” 

On the defendants’ motion, the district 
court dismissed the complaint, holding that 
subsection (c) was unconstitutional (172 
F. Supp. 552.) The court held that the 
statutory language quoted allowed the 
United States to enjoin purely private action 
designed to deprive citizens of the right to 
vote on account of their race or color. Al- 
though the complaint in question involved 
only official action, the court ruled that since, 
in its opinion, the statute on its face was sus- 
ceptible of application beyond the scope 
permissible under the 15th amendment, it 
was to be considered unconstitutional in all 
its applications. The Government appealed 
directly to this court and we postponed the 
question of jurisdiction to the hearing of the 
case on the merits (360 U.S. 926). Under the 
terms of 28 U.S.C. 1252, the case is properly 
here on appeal since the basis of the deci- 
sion below in fact was that the Act of Con- 
gress was unconstitutional, no matter what 
the contentions of the parties might be as to 
what its proper basis should have been. 

The very foundation of the power of the 
Federal courts to declare acts of Congress 
unconstitutional lies in the power and duty 
of those courts to decide cases and contro- 
versies properly before them. This was made 
patent in the first case here exercising that 
power —“ the gravest and most delicate duty 
that this Court is called upon to perform.“ 
(Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch 137, 177—180.) 
This Court, as is the case with all Federal 
courts, “has no jurisdiction to pronounce any 
statute, either of a State or of the United 
States, void, because irreconcilable with the 
Constitution, except as it is called upon to 
adjudge the legal rights of litigants in actual 
controversies. In the exercise of that juris- 
diction, it is bound by two rules, to which it 
has rigidly adhered, one, never to anticipate a 


1 Subsection (a) was originally sec. 1 of 
the Enforcement Act of May 31, 1870, c. 114, 
16 Stat. 140, and brought forward as R. S. sec. 
2004. The remaining subsections were added 
by the 1957 legislation. Subsec. (b) forbids 
various forms of intimidation and coercion 
in respect of voting for Federal elective 
Officers, and the enforcement provisions of 
subsec. (c) likewise apply to it; but subsec. 
(b) is not involved in this litigation. 

2 Holmes, J., in Blodgett v. Holden, 275 
U.S. 142, 148. 
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question of constitutional law in advance of 
the necessity of deciding it; the other never 
to formulate a rule of constitutional law 
broader than is required by the precise facts 
to which it is to be applied.” (Liverpool, New 
York & Philadelphia S.S. Co. v. Commission- 
ers of Emigration, 113 U.S. 33, 39.) Kindred 
to these rules is the rule that one to whom 
application of a statute is constitutional will 
not be heard to attack the statute on the 
ground that impliedly it might also be taken 
as applying to other persons or other situa- 
tions in which its application might be un- 
constitutional (United States v. Wurzbach, 
280 U.S. 396; Heald v. District of Columbia, 
259 U.S. 114, 123; Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
R. Co. v. Jackson Vinegar Co., 226 U.S. 217; 
Collins v. Texas, 223 U.S. 288, 295-296; New 
York ez rel. Hatch v. Reardon, 204 U.S. 152, 
160-161; Cf. Voeller v. Neilston Warehouse 
Co., 311 U.S. 531, 537: Carmichael v. Southern 
Coal & Coke Co., 301 U.S. 495, 513; Virginian 
R. Co. v. System Federation, 300 U.S. 515, 558; 
Blackmer v. United States, 284 U.S. 421, 442; 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. v. Emmerson, 271 U.S. 
50, 54-55; Jeffrey Mfg. Co. v. Blagg, 235 US. 
571, 576; Tyler v. Judges of the Court of Reg- 
istration, 179 U.S. 405; Ashwander v. TVA, 
297 U.S. 288, 347-348 (concurring opinion) }. 
In Barrows v. Jackson (346 U.S. 249), this 
Court developed various reasons for this rule. 

Very significant is the incontrovertible 
proposition that it “would indeed be un- 
desirable for this Court to consider every 
conceivable situation which might possibly 
arise in the application of complex and com- 
prehensive litigation” (id., at 256). The 
delicate power of pronouncing an act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional is not to be exercised 
with reference to hypothetical cases thus 
imagined. The Court further pointed to the 
fact that a limiting construction could be 
given to the statute by the court responsible 
for its construction if an application of 
doubtful constitutionality were in fact con- 
cretely presented. We might add that appli- 
cation of this rule frees the Court not only 
from unnecessary pronouncement on consti- 
tutional issues, but from premature inter- 
pretations of statutes in areas where their 
constitutional application might be cloudy. 

The district court relied on, and appellees 
urge here, certain cases which are said to 
be inconsistent with this rule and with its 
closely related corollary that a litigant may 
only assert his own constitutional rights or 
immunities. In many of their applications, 
these are not principles ordained by the 
Constitution, but constitute rather “rules 
of practice” (Barrows v. Jackson, supra, at 
257), albeit weighty ones; hence some ex- 
ceptions to them where there are weighty 
countervailing policies have been and are 
recognized. For example, where as a result 
of the very litigation in question, the con- 
stitutional rights of one not a party would 
be impaired, and he has no effective way to 
preserve them himself, the Court may con- 
sider those rights as before it (NAACP v. 
Alabama, 357 US. 449, 459-460; Barrows v. 
Jackson, supra). 

This Court has indicated that where the 
application of these rules would itself have 
an inhibitory effect on freedom of speech, 
they may not be applied. See Smith v. Cali- 
fornia (361 U.S, 147, 151); Thornhill v. Ala- 
bama (310 U.S. 88, 97-98). Perhaps cases 
can be put where their application to a 
criminal statute would necessitate such a re- 
vision of its text as to create a situation in 
which the statute no longer gave an intelli- 
gible warning of the conduct it prohibited. 
See United States v. Reese (92 U.S. 214, 219- 
220); cf. Winters v. New York (333 U.S. 507, 
518-520). And the rules’ rationale may dis- 
appear where the statute in question has al- 
ready been declared unconstitutional in the 
vast majority of its intended applications, 
and it can fairly be said that it was not in- 
tended to stand as valid, on the basis of for- 
tuitous circumstances, only in a fraction of 
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the cases it was originally designed to cover. 
See Butts v. Merchants & Miners Transporta- 
tion Co. (230 U.S. 126). The same situa- 
tion is presented when a State statute comes 
conclusively pronounced by a State court as 
having an otherwise valid provision or appli- 
cation inextricably tied up with an invalid 
one, see Dorchy v. Kansas (264 U.S. 286, 
290);* or possibly in that rarest of cases 
where this Court can justifiably think itself 
able confidently to discern that Congress 
would not have desired its legislation to 
stand at all unless it could validly stand in 
its every application. Cf. the Trade-Mark 
cases (100 U.S. 82, 97-98); the Employers 
Liability cases (207 U.S. 463, 501). But we 
see none of the countervailing considerations 
suggested by these examples, or any other 
countervailing consideration, as warranting 
the district court’s action here in consider- 
ing the constitutionality of the act in appli- 
cations not before it.“ This case is rather 
the most typical one for application of the 
rules we have discussed. 

There are, to be sure, cases where this 
Court has not applied with perfect consist- 
ency these rules for avoiding unnecessary 
constitutional determinations,’ and we do 
not mean to say that every case we have cit- 
ed for various exceptions to their applica- 
tion was considered to turn on the exception 
stated, or is perfectly justified by it. The 
district court relied primarily on United 
States v. Reese, supra. As we have indicated, 
that decision may have drawn support from 
the assumption that if the Court had not 
passed on the statute’s validity in toto it 
would have left standing a criminal statute 
incapable of giving fair warning of its pro- 
hibitions. But to the extent Reese did de- 
pend on an approach inconsistent to what 
we think the better one and the one estab- 
lished by the weightiest of the subsequent 
cases, we cannot follow it here. 

Accordingly, if the complaint here called 
for an application of the statute clearly con- 
stitutional under the 15th amendment, that 


Cf. Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington 
(243 U.S. 219, 234). But a State’s deter- 
mination of the class of persons who can in- 
voke the protection of provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution has been held not con- 
clusive here (Tileston v. Ullman, 318 U.S, 44). 

‘Certainly it cannot be said that the sort 
of action proceeded against here, and validly 
reachable under the Constitution (see pp. 
7-9, infra), was so small and inessential a 
part of the evil Congress was concerned about 
in the statute that these defendants should 
be permitted to make an attack on the stat- 
ute generally. Subsection (d) and innum- 
erable items in the legislative history show 
Congress particular concern with the sort of 
action charged here. See, e.g., “Hearings Be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, on Proposals To Secure, 
Protect, and Strengthen Civil Rights of Per- 
sons Under the Constitution and Laws of 
the United States,” 85th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 
4-7, 36-37, 77, 81, 189, 205, 293, 300; “Hearings 
Before Subcommittee No. 5 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, House of Representatives on 
Miscellaneous Bills Regarding the Civil 
Rights of Persons Within the Jurisdiction of 
the United States,” 85th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 
656, 1220; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 103, pt. 
7, p. 8705; vol. 103, pt. 9, p. 12149; vol. 103, 
pt. 10, pp. 12898, 13126, 13732. 

Nor can there be any serious contention 
that the statute, as a civil enactment, would 
fail to give adequate notice of the conduct 
it validly proscribed, even if certain applica- 
tions of it were to be deemed to be unconsti- 
tutional. Criminal proceedings under the 
statute must depend on violation of a re- 
straining order embracing the party charged. 

Cf., e.g., Illinois Central R. Co. v. McKen- 
dree (203 US. 514); United States v. Ju Toy 
(198 U.S. 253, 262-263). i 
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should have been an end to the question of 
constitutionality. And as to the applica- 
tion of the statute called for by the com- 
plaint, whatever precisely may be the reach 
of the 15th amendment, it is enough to say 
that the conduct charged—discrimination 
by State officials, within the course of their 
official duties, against the voting rights of 
US. citizens on grounds of race or color 
is certainly, as State action and the clearest 
form of it, subject to the ban of that amend- 
ment, and that legislation designed to deal 
with such discrimination is appropriate leg- 
islation under it. It makes no difference 
that the discrimination in question, if State 
action, is also violative of State law (Snow- 
den v. Hughes (321 U.S. 1,11)). The appel- 
lees contend that since Congress has pro- 
vided in subsection (d) of the statutory 
provision in question here that the district 
courts shall exercise their jurisdiction “with- 
out regard to whether the party aggrieved 
shall have exhausted any administrative or 
other remedies that may be provided by 
law,” and such remedies were not exhausted 
here, appellees’ action cannot be ascribed to 
the State. The argument is that the uiti- 
mate voice of the State has not spoken, since 
higher echelons of authority in the State 
might revise the appellees’ action. It is, 
however, established as a fundamental prop- 
osition that every State official, high and 
low, is bound by the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments. See Cooper v. Aaron (358 US. 1, 
16-19). We think this Court has already 
made it clear that it follows from this that 
Congress has the power to provide for the 
correction of the constitutional violations 
of every such official without regard to the 
presence of other authority in the State that 
might possibly revise their actions. 

The appellees can draw no support from 
the expressions in Barney v. City of New 
York (193 U.S. 430), on which they so much 
rely.“ The authority of those expressions has 
been “so restricted by our later decisions,” 
see Snowden v. Hughes, supra, at 13, that 
Barney must be regarded as having “been 
worn away by the erosion of time” (Tigner v. 
Texas, 310 U.S. 141, 147), and of contrary 
authority. See Raymond v. Chicago Union 
Traction Co, (207 U.S. 20, 37); Home Tel. & 
Tel Co. v. Los Angeles (227 U.S. 278, 283-289, 
294); Iowa-Des Moines Nat. Bank v. Bennett 
(284 U.S. 239, 247); Snowden v. Hughes, 
supra; Screws v. United States (325 U.S. 91, 
107-1138, 116). Cf. United States v. Classic 
(313 U.S. 299, 326). It was said of Barney's 
doctrine in Home Tel. & Tel. Co. v. Los 
Angeles, supra, at 284, by Mr. Chief Justice 
White: [its] enforcement * * * would * * + 
render impossible the performance of the 
duty with which the Federal courts are 
charged under the Constitution.” The dis- 
trict court seems to us to have recognized 
that the complaint clearly charged a viola- 
tion of the 15th amendment and of the 
statute, and that the statute, if applicable 
only to this class of cases, would unquestion- 
ably be valid legislation under that amend- 
ment. We think that under the rules we 
have stated, that court should then have 


*Barney was a property owner's action to 
enjoin State officials from construction of a 
rapid transit tunnel in a particular place. 
The suit was brought directly under the 14th 
amendment in Federal court, and it was 
averred that the proposed action of the State 
officials was not authorized under State law. 
It does not appear that the complainant 
alleged that higher State administrative 
echelons were indisposed to halt the un- 
authorized actions or that the State offered 
no remedy at all to a property owner threat- 
ened with interference with his property by 
State officials acting without authority. 
There was not presented any specific Federal 
statute expressly authorizing Federal judi- 
cial intervention with matters in this 
posture. 
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gone no further and should have upheld the 
act as applied in the present action, and 
that its dismissal of the complaint was error. 

The appellees urge alternative grounds on 
which they seek to support the judgment of 
the district court dismissing the complaint.’ 
We do not believe these grounds are well 
taken. It is urged that it is beyond the power 
of Congress to authorize the United States 
to bring this action in support of private 
constitutional rights. But there is the high- 
est public interest in the due observance 
of all the constitutional guarantees, includ- 
ing those that bear the most directly on 
private rights, and we think it perfectly com- 
petent for Congress to authorize the United 
States to be the guardian of that public in- 
terest in a suit for injunctive relief. See 
United Steelworkers v. United States (361 
U.S. 39, 43), and cases cited. Appellees raise 
questions as to the scope of the equitable dis- 
cretion reserved to the courts in suits under 
section 2004. Cf. id., at 41-42. We need not 
define the scope of the discretion of a dis- 
trict court in proceedings of this nature, 
because, exercising a traditional equity dis- 
cretion, the court below declined to dismiss 
the complaint on that ground, and we do 
not discern any basis in the present posture 
of the case for any contention that it has 
abused its discretion. Questions as to the 
relief sought by the United States are posed, 
but remedial issues are hardly properly pre- 
sented at this stage in the litigation. 

The parties have engaged in much discus- 
sion concerning the ultimate scope in which 
Congress intended this legislation to apply, 
and concerning its constitutionality under 
the 15th amendment in these various appli- 
cations. We shall not compound the error 
we have found in the district court's judg- 
ment by intimating any views on either 
matter. 

Reversed. 


SUPREME COURT oF THE UNITED STATES—No. 
667, OCTOBER TERM, 1959—Unirep STATES 
oF AMERICA, PETITIONER, V. CURTIS M. 
THOMAS, REGISTRAR OF VOTERS OF WASH- 
INGTON PARISH, LA., ET AL.—ON PETITION FOR 
WRIT OFP CERTIORARI TO THE U.S. COURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE FIFTH CIRCUIT—FEBRUARY 
29, 1960 
Per Curiam. 

Pursuant to its order of January 26, 1960, 
the Court has before it (1) the application 
of the United States for an order vacating 
the order of the court of appeals, dated 
January 21, 1960, staying the judgment of 
the District Court for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana, New Orleans Division, dated Janu- 
ary 11, 1960; and (2) the petition of the 
United States for a writ of certiorari to the 
court of appeals to review the judgment of 
the district court as to the respondent, 
Curtis M. Thomas, registrar of voters, Wash- 
ington Parish, La. Having considered the 
briefs and oral arguments submitted by both 


Many of these contentions are raised by 
what appellees style a “cross-appeal.” No- 
tice of cross-appeal was filed in the district 
court, but the cross-appeal was not docketed 
here. However, since the judgment of the 
district court awarded appellees all the re- 
lief they requested (despite rejecting most 
of their contentions, except the central one), 
no cross-appeal was necessary to bring these 
contentions before us if they can be con- 
sidered otherwise. They would simply be 
alternative grounds on which the judgment 
below could be supported. In view of the 
broad nature of sec. 1252, which seems 
to indicate a desire of Congress that the 
whole case come up (contrast 18 U.S.C. sec. 
3731, United States v. Borden Co. (308 US. 
188, 193), we have the power to pass on these 
other questions, and since the district court 
expressed its views on most of them, we 
also deem it appropriate to do so. 
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sides, the Court makes the following disposi- 
tion of these matters: 

The petition for certiorari is granted. 
Upon the opinion, findings of fact, and con- 
clusions of law of the district court and the 
decision of this Court rendered today in No. 
64, United States v. Raines, the aforesaid 
stay order of the court of appeals is vacated, 
and the judgment of the district court as to 
the respondent Thomas is affirmed. 

It is so ordered. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED SraTEes—No. 

64, OCTOBER TERM, 1959—UNITED STATES, 

APPELLANT v. JAMES GRIGGS RAINES, ET AL:— 

ON APPEAL PROM THE UNITED STATES DIS- 

TRICT COURT FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT OF 

GEorRGIA—FEBRUARY 29, 1960 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, with whom Mr. 
Justice Harlan concurs, joining in the judg- 
ment. 

The weighty presumptive validity with 
which the Civil Rights Act of 1957, like 
every enactment of Congress, comes here is 
not overborne by any claim urged against it. 
To deal with legislation so as to find uncon- 
stitutionality is to reverse the duty of courts 
to apply a statute so as to save it. Here this 
measure is sustained under familiar princi- 
ples of constitutional law. Nor is there any 
procedural hurdle left to be cleared to sus- 
tain the suit of the United States. Whatever 
may have been the original force of Barney 
v. New York (193 U.S. 430), that decision has 
long ceased to be an obstuction, nor is any 
other decision in the way of our result in 
this case. And so I find it needless to can- 
vass the multitude of opinions that may gen- 
erally touch on, but do not govern, the issues 
now before us. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
have been discussing the pending civil 
rights bill. I shall digress for a few 
moments to discuss some of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Then I shall return to 
my original speech. Senators might as 
well relax. 

Mr. President, one aspect of the Su- 
preme Court decision of May 17, 1954, in 
the school segregation cases has been, 
to a large degree, overlooked. This was 
the denial to the defendants in the 
school cases of their day in court, their 
right to be confronted by witnesses, their 
right to cross-examine witnesses whose 
testimony would be adverse to their in- 
terests and their right to produce wit- 
nesses on their own behalf—in other 
words, a complete denial to the litigants 
opposed to school integration of due 
process of law and simple justice. 

The enormity of this transgression on 
the part of the Court against the doc- 
trine of due process of law becomes more 
and more appalling as the years pass. 
The Supreme Court gave every indica- 
tion when it had these cases under con- 
sideration that it would determine the 
cases on the basis of the meaning and 
application of the 14th amendment in- 
sofar as public education was concerned 
at the time this amendment was pro- 
posed by Congress and adopted by the 
States. Prior to a final decision in the 
cases, the Court posed certain questions 
to the attorneys involved, including the 
U.S. Attorney General. These questions 
were: Whether the background of the 
14th amendment and the argument in 
Congress among the States and conven- 
tions that ratified the amendment indi- 
cated that it had anything to do with 
public education, the regulation of pub- 
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lic education or the prohibition against 
segregation in public schools, or whether 
it authorized the Court to construe the 
14th amendment to the extent that it 
prohibited segregation developing or de- 
pending on changing conditions, and so 
forth. The Court itself said that re- 
argument was largely devoted to the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the adoption of 
the 14th amendment. In the face of 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary, 
the Court held that the history of the 
14th amendment with respect to segre- 
gated schools was inconclusive. The 
Court said it must look for itself into the 
effect of segregation upon public educa- 
tion and in so doing it could not turn the 
clock back to 1868 when the 14th amend- 
ment was adopted, or even to 1896 when 
Plessy against Ferguson was written. At 
this point the Court departed from the 
litigants insofar as the issue in contro- 
versy was concerned, departed from the 
Constitution and 14th amendment, and 
began to plow for itself in a new, closed, 
and secret field. The field they then 
plowed was one wherein jurisprudence 
would be based on so-called modern 
scientific authorities in the field of soci- 
ology, anthropology, psychology, and 
psychiatry. The defendants were to be 
denied access both to the thinking of the 
judges and an opportunity to know 
about, question or rebut the alleged 
scientific authorities which the judges 
would find and discover. Here litigants 
opposing school integration were denied 
the most fundamental due processes of 
law in the determination of their rights. 
How the Court happened to cross the 
border and graze in the field of modern 
scientific authority will be further dis- 
cussed at a later point in this discourse. 

Mr. President, I see the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is present. I would like to ask 
him a question. 

We hear much about minority rights; 
we hear much about Negro rights. I 
would like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas if he knows of any 
group that has fewer rights, with the 
Supreme Court, than the white people of 
the Southern States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator de- 
scribes the situation quite accurately. 
For the past several years there has been 
a very obviously prejudiced point of view 
existing in the minds of this Court 
against the people of the South. They 
have gone out of their way, I think, to 
misjudge the situation that exists there. 

I submitted a brief to the Court asking 
for a delay in a case coming from my 
State. They were extremely discour- 
teous. The Chief Justice became infuri- 
ated; he refused even to receive the brief 
at all. He went further and refused to 
permit the leading attorney for the 
school board even to read from the brief, 
I have never heard of such a lack of ordi- 
nary, courteous treatment on the part of 
any reputable judge in history, so far as 
I know about the law. I think it is very 
evident that they have developed a kind 
of passionate distaste for everything 
which involves the southern part of this 
country. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is this not based on 
hatred and prejudice? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is certainly 
based on prejudice of a very obvious 
Kind, in my opinion, 

Mr. EASTLAND. And this prejudice 
generates an injustice to southern people 
in this country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it does. 
Of course this is all part and parcel of 
the assumption of the legislative func- 
tion. They have become so impatient in 
their prejudices that they are unwilling 
to wait for the orderly processes of gov- 
ernment to deal with these matters. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, let 
me again call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that in the Brown case, the 
school desegregation decision, they 
quoted a book written by Gunnar 
Myrdal. In that book, Myrdal said 
that the Constitution of the United 
States had outlived its usefulness, and 
was a plot against the common people. 

Here we have a pro-Communist with 
Communist propaganda that is cited by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
as authority, who holds segregated 
schools unconstitutional. 

There has never been such a thing in 
the history of this country. They list 
textbooks on psychology and sociology, 
and use them as authorities to hold seg- 
regated schools unconstitutional. What 
it means is something unknown to con- 
stitutional law. 

According to everything that I have 
been taught, the Constitution of the 
United States and all amendments 
thereto—and I know it is taught in 
every law school of the country—had a 
fixed and definite meaning at the time 
they were adopted, and that the mean- 
ing cannot be changed, regardless of 
later conditions. 

But the Court holds that, when some 
impractical psychology professor writes 
a new textbook on psychology or soci- 
ology, it thereby changes the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. President, let us now examine the 
relationship of one of the most promi- 
nent and powerful known Communists 
in the United States to the Supreme 
Court’s Black Monday decision. 

Mr. President, that is the Brown case, 
decided in 1954. 

James E. Jackson, Jr., was the first 
American Communist to address a con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. Welcomed by Premier 
Khrushchev, Jackson addressed the 21st 
Congress of the CPSU on February 2, 
1959. Afterward, he went on a speaking 
tour throughout the country under the 
auspices of the Communist Party to re- 
port on the 21st Congress. 

On June 20, 1951, Jackson was in- 
dicted under the Smith Act. At the 
time he was scheduled for trial, on April 
9, 1956, he was a fugitive from justice. 
The case against him was formally dis- 
missed on August 4, 1958, by the court of 
appeals. 

Jackson was born in Richmond, Va., 
on November 29, 1914. He is a graduate 
of Virginia Union and Howard Univer- 
sities. His college training was in the 
fields of chemistry and pharmacy. 
Available records are scanty with regard 
to any professional activities subsequent 
to his college graduation. 
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At the age of 23 Jackson was one of 
the principal leaders of the Southern 
Negro Youth Congress, a Communist- 
front organization, engaged in leading 
a strike of tobacco workers of the Larus 
Bros. and export leaf plants in Rich- 
mond. He traveled widely in his chosen 
calling among the longshoremen of Lou- 
isiana and Texas, the textile workers 
of the Carolinas, shipbuilders of Mobile, 
steelworkers and miners in Birmingham 
and Bessemer and the auto workers of 
Detroit. The Daily Worker of December 
2, 1954, speaks of him as a leader of the 
Communist workers at the huge auto 
plants. 

Jackson was active in a number of 
Communist-sponsored movements oper- 
ating in the South. He was vice presi- 
dent and principal organizer of the 
Southern Negro Youth Congress. He 
organized the first antipoll-tax week in 
Birmingham, Ala., in 1940. He partici- 
pated actively in the organization of the 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare and the Southern Regional Council. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., has ac- 
corded official recognition of the services 
of James E. Jackson, Jr. In 1946, he was 
awarded the post of chairman of the 
Communist Party of Louisiana. In 1952, 
he was educational director of the Com- 
munist Party of Detroit, and a member 
of the Michigan State committee. From 
1953 on he is listed as a southern 
regional director of the Communist 
Party. Since 1951 he has been a mem- 
ber of the party’s national committee, 
has attended its national conventions, 
and has contributed frequently to Com- 
munist publications. His rating in the 
Daily Worker of December 2, 1954, is as 
follows: 

His articles in Political Affairs, his speeches 
at party conventions and conferences bear 
the marks of a major and seasoned theo- 
retical talent applying the tools of Marxism- 
Leninism. 


Jackson is frank in stating that the 
South is that region of the United States 
where the most powerful revolutionary 
pressures may develop.” He has been an 
ardent supporter of the Communist pro- 
posal to establish an independent Negro 
republic in the South, which would in- 
evitably involve civil war and bloodshed. 

Mr. President, this is the record of an 
open Communist, an avowed Communist, 
and a dedicated Communist. When the 
U.S. Supreme Court turned its back to 
the Constitution and established law and 
based its decision in the antisegregation 
cases on “psychological knowledge, 
amply supported by modern authority,” 
Chief Justice Warren, in citing the 
“modern authority” said in the footnote, 
“and see generally, Myrdal, ‘An Ameri- 
can Dilemma—1i1944’” A James E. Jack- 
son, Jr., is listed in the preface to “An 
American Dilemma” as one of those who 
collaborated with the Swedish “social 
engineer” in the preparation of this 
work. While it might stretch one’s 
credulity to believe that this could be 
the same James E. Jackson, Jr., who has 
been previously described, the best of 
evidence can be offered. 

In 1953, the national committee to 
defend Negro leadership published a 
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pamphlet by Esther Cooper Jackson en- 
titled This Is My Husband.” Her hus- 
band is James E. Jackson, Jr. On pages 
24 and 25 of this pamphlet she describes 
how her husband participated in the 
preparation of the Gunnar Myrdal study 
of the Negro question in the United 
States. She says: 

One day my husband received an invitation 
to make a field study for a year of various 
aspects of the status of the Negro in several 
Southern States as a part of the Gunnar 
Myrdal study of the “Negro in America.” 
This offer proved to be the bridge my hus- 
band needed for the solution of his dilemma, 
The Myrdal study job gave him the oppor- 
tunity for a year of intensive study and test- 
ing of his own abilities over the broader 
canvas of the whole South. He traveled 
throughout the South, talking with the 
people and studying the program and lead- 
ership technique of all the leaders there of 
any importance. 

As a result of this trip he became thor- 
oughly convinced of the superiority of the 
program advanced by the Communists and 
of his own ability to provide the kind of 
leadership which could unite that program 
with the yearnings and urgent needs of the 
masses of the South. 


It was the Carnegie Foundation of 
Alger Hiss fame that financed and as- 
sembled the staff of collaborators to pre- 
pare and write with Myrdal “An Ameri- 
can Dilemma.“ Jackson could not have 
been selected as a collaborator and paid 
consultant on the basis of his back- 
ground and experience in any social sci- 
ence. Nothing in his history even re- 
motely qualifies him for this type of 
work. The conclusion is inevitable that 
he was selected, first, because he was a 
Communist and, second, because he was 
a member of the Negro race. Jackson, 
the Communist, played an important 
part in the book cited by our Supreme 
Court as authority for the integration 
decision, 

Another identified Negro Communist 
who was among the collaborators, W. E. 
B. DuBois, is credited with contributing 
to 82 different portions of “An American 
Dilemma.” DuBois visited Russia and 
conferred with Khrushchev in January 
of 1959. In fact, this book by Myrdal, 
which was one of the authorities of the 
school desegregation decision in which 
Myrdal said that the Constitution of the 
United States was “impractical and un- 
suited to modern conditions” and that 
its adoption was “nearly a plot against 
the common people,” is nothing but 
Communist propaganda, and was from 
its inception to serve the Communist 
conspiracy in its attack upon American 
institutions. 

Mr. President, I have said time and 
time again, with documentation, that the 
so-called modern scientific authorities 
upon which the Supreme Court relied to 
sustain its decision in the segregation 
cases were the preachments of social 
doctrines that are part and parcel of 
Communist cant and dogma. Every ad- 
ditional piece of evidence that is un- 
covered relative to the background of 
these so-called authorities and how they 
were introduced to the Supreme Court 
for consideration and adoption simply 
adds further proof to the original as- 
sertions. Chief Justice Warren said in 
his opinion that “we cannot turn the 
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clock back to 1868 when the amendment 
was adopted, or even to 1896 when 
Plessy against Ferguson was written“ to 
determine and reiterate what is the 
established law in this country in regard 
to separate but equal facilities for the 
people of the white and Negro races. No, 
he said, “Whatever may have been the 
extent of psychological knowledge at the 
time of Plessy against Ferguson, this 
finding is amply supported by modern 
authority.” Are the hands of the Su- 
preme Court clock now set squarely on 
Communist cant and dogma to sustain 
American judicial decisions? 

The more that lawyers, judges, schol- 
ars, and students study Warren’s opin- 
ion, the more shocked they become at the 
base upon which the Court erected the 
monstrous decision. They should be 
alarmed. The decision not only departed 
from the Constitution and established 
law, but it planked itself squarely on the 
shifting sands of sophistry. 

The Court found the modern scientific 
authorities listed and discussed in an 
appendix to the NAACP brief in the 
Segregation Cases. The appendix—I 
have a copy here on the desk— is styled: 
“The Effects of Segregation and the Con- 
sequences of Desegregation: A Social 
Science Statement.” The lawyers for 
the NAACP then state: 

The following statement was drafted and 
signed by some of the foremost authorities 
in sociology, anthropology, psychology, and 
psychiatry who have worked in the area of 
race relations. 


The social science brief is signed by 
32 alleged social scientists. Even these 
pseudoscientists are candid enough to 
state in their own brief that: 


The problem with which we have here at- 
tempted to deal is admittedly on the fron- 
tiers of scientific knowledge. 


As far as the Supreme Court is con- 
cerned, psychological knowledge ad- 
vanced from unknown to the known be- 
tween the dates, September 23, 1952, 
when the social science brief was filed 
with the Court, and May 17, 1954, the 
day the decision was rendered in Brown 
against Board of Education. 

Mr. President, I wish to read into the 
Recorp at this point some of the records 
of 13 so-called social scientists who 
signed the social science brief insofar 
as their affiliation and identification 
with Communist or Communist-front 
organizations and other leftwing groups 
are concerned: 

INFORMATION FROM THE FILES OF THE Com- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, U.S. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OCTOBER 24, 
1955 

For: Hon. James O. EASsTLAND, U.S. Senator. 

Subject: Gordon Allport. 

The public records, files and publications 
of this committee contain the following 
information concerning the subject individ- 
ual. This report should not be construed 
as representing the results of an investiga- 
tion by or findings of this committee. It 
should be noted that the individual is not 
necessarily a Communist, a Communist sym- 
pathizer, or a fellow-traveler unless other- 
wise indicated. 

The booklet, “Can You Name Them?” 
listed Gordon Allport as having endorsed 
the American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom, cited by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities as a 
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Communist. front which defended Com- 
a teachers (report dated June 25, 1942, 
p. À 

A letterhead of the American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born dated Septem- 
ber 11, 1941, carries the name of Gordon W. 
Allport in a list of sponsors of that organ- 
ization; he was a sponsor of both the fifth 
and sixth national conferences of the or- 
ganization, as shown by the program of the 
fifth national conference in Atlantic City, 
N. J., March 29-80, 1941, and the leaflet, sixth 
national conference, Cleveland, Ohio, May 
9 and 10, 1942. A letterhead of the National 
Americans All Week of the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born, Octo- 
ber 21-28, 1941, listed Gordon W. Allport, 
Harvard University, as a sponsor. 

The American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born was cited as subversive and 
Communist by the Attorney General of the 
United States (press releases of June 1 and 
September 21, 1948; also included in con- 
solidated list released April 1, 1954); the 
special committee cited the American com- 
mittee as “one of the oldest auxiliaries of 
the Communist Party in the United States” 
(Rept. 1311, dated March 29, 1944) . 

A letterhead of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy dated April 6, 1939, 
contains the name of Gordon W. Allport in 
& list of members of the Psychologists Com- 
mittee of the organization. 

The Attorney General cited the American 
League for Peace and Democracy as sub- 
versive and Communist (press releases of 
June 1 and September 21, 1948; included in 
consolidated list released April 1, 1954); the 
Attorney General had previously cited the 
group as being “designed to conceal Com- 
munist control, in accordance with the new 
tactics of the Communist International” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 24, 1942, P. 
7683). The special committee cited the 
American League as “the largest of the, 
Communist front movements in the United 
States” (report dated Jan. 3, 1939; also cited 
in reports of Jan, 8, 1940; Jan. 3, 1941; June 
25, 1942; and Mar. 29, 1944). 

In a booklet entitled “These Americans 
Say: ‘Lift the Embargo Against Republican 
Spain’,” prepared and published by the 
Coordinating Committee to Lift the Embargo, 
the name of Gordon Allport, psychologist, 
appears in a list of “representative individ- 
uals” who advocated lifting the embargo on 
the sale of arms to Spain. The coordinating 
committee was one of a number of front 
organizations set up during the Spanish 
Civil War by the Communist Party in the 
United States and through which the party 
carried on a great deal of agitation. (From a 
report of the special committee dated March 
29, 1944.) 

A letterhead of the Medical Bureau and 
North American Committee to Aid Spanish 
Democracy, dated July 6, 1988, contains the 
name of Gordon W. Allport in a list of mem- 
bers of the psychologists’ committee of that 
organization. During 1937 and 1938, the 
Communist Party wholeheartedly cam- 
paigned for support of the Spanish Loyalist 
cause, recruiting men and setting up so- 
called relief groups such as the Medical 
Bureau and North American Committee. 
(Report 1311 of the special committee dated 
March 29, 1944.) 

Gordon W. Allport was a national spon- 
sor of the medical aid division of the Span- 
ish Refugee Relief Campaign, New Haven, 
Conn., according to their letterhead of 
November 16, 1939. The special committee 
cited the Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign 
as a Communist-front organization. (Re- 
port dated Jan. 3, 1940, p. 9.) 

As shown in the Daily Worker of Septem- 
ber 22, 1948 (p. 5), Gordon Allport was one 
of 93 individuals who formed a committee 
of welcome for the Very Rev. Hewlett John- 
son, Dean of Canterbury Cathedral. Ac- 
cording to the article in the Daily Worker, 
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“Dean Johnson had been invited to visit the 
United States by the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship for a country- 
wide tour under its auspices. A visa was re- 
fused him on the ground that the sponsor- 
ing organization was on the Attorney Gen- 
eral's list.” 

Prof. Gordon W. Allport signed the call 
for a National Emergency Conference which 
was held at the Raleigh Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 13 and 14, 1939. In report 
1311 of the special committee * * * (dated 
Mar. 29, 1944), the National Emergency Con- 
ference was cited as a Communist-front or- 
ganization. In a report of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities dated September 
2, 1947, the organization was cited as fol- 
lows: “It will be remembered that during 
the days of the infamous Soviet-Nazi pact, 
the Communists built protective organiza- 
tions known as the National Emergency Con- 
ference, the National Emergency Conference 
for Constitutional Liberties.” 


Mr. President, let us have order in the 
galleries. 

Mr. President, I demand that the rules 
be enforced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Br- 
BLE in the chair). Let there be order in 
the galleries. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I de- 
mand that the rules be enforced, but the 
Presiding Officer has not enforced them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
people in the galleries are the guests of 
the Senate, and they must refrain from 
noise of any kind. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
want the rules enforced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi may proceed. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
continue to read this document: 


The Daily Worker of September 24, 1940 
(p. 1), named Gordon W. Allport as one of 
the individuals who signed a letter of the 
committee on election rights and the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
ties to Attorney General Jackson in defense 
of the ballot rights of minority parties. A 
mews release of the national federation 
+ + dated December 26, 1941, was signed 
by Gordon Allport; he signed the group's 
January 1943 message to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as shown on a leaflet attached 
to an undated letterhead of the organiza- 
tion; he signed the organization’s statement 
supporting the War Department’s order on 
granting commissions to members of the 
Armed Forces who have been members of or 
sympathetic to the views of the Commu- 
nist Party (undated leaflet entitled “* * * 
the only sound policy for a democracy 
+ * „%, Daily Worker, Mar. 18, 1945, p. 4.) 

The Attorney General cited the national 
federation as an organization “by which 
Communists attempt to create sympathiz- 
ers and supporters of their program” and 
as subversive and Communist. (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7687; 
and press releases of Dec. 4, 1947, and Sept. 
21, 1948, respectively; also included in con- 
solidated list released Apr. 1, 1954.) The 
special committee * * * cited the national 
federation * * * as “one of the viciously 
subversive organizations of the Communist 
Party” (report of Mar. 29, 1944; also cited 
in reports of June 25, 1942, and Jan. 2, 
1943); the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities also cited the national federation 
as “actually intended to protect Communist 
subversion from any penalties under the 
law" (Rept. No. 1115 dated Sept. 2, 1947). 

The committee on election rights (re- 
ferred to in the last paragraph on p. 2 of 
this memorandum) was cited by the special 
committee * * * as a Communist-front or- 
ganization “whose function was to agitate 
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for placing the Communist Party on the bal- 
lot throughout the United States” (Rept. No, 
1311 of Mar. 29, 1944). 

New Masses of April 2, 1940 (p. 21) pub- 
lished in full a letter to the President of the 
United States in defense of Communists and 
protesting what was described in the letter 
as “the badgering of Communist leaders.” 
The letter concluded with a request to the 
President “to exert your influence to end 
this attack on freedom of the press and 
prevent its repetition in the future” and 
was signed by a long list of individuals, in- 
cluding Gordon W. Allport, professor of 
psychology, Harvard University. 

The Attorney General cited New Masses 
as a “Communist periodical” (ConGrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7688); the 
special committee * * * cited New Masses 
as “a nationally circulated weekly journal 
of the Communist Party * * *” (Rept. No. 
1311, dated Mar. 29, 1944). 


Next is another document from the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 


INFORMATION FROM THE FILES OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, U.S. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Ocronxn 24, 1955, 
For: Hon. James O. EASTLAND, U.S. Senator. 
Subject: Dr. Viola W. Bernard. 

The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

Viola Bernard was shown in the Daily 
Worker of April 8, 1938 (p. 4), as having 
signed a petition of the American Friends 
of Spanish Democracy asking that the arms 
embargo against Loyalist Spain be lifted. 

During 1937 and 1938, the Communist 
Party wholeheartedly campaigned for sup- 
port of the Spanish Loyalist cause, “recruit- 
ing men and organizing multifarious so- 
called relief organizations * * * such as * * * 
American Friends of Spanish Democracy 
* + „.“ (Rept. 1311 of the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, dated March 29, 
1944.) 


Mr. President, this is another docu- 
ment from the files of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, U.S. House of 
Representatives: 


INFORMATION FROM THE FILES OF THE Com- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, U.S. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


OCTOBER 24, 1955. 
For: Hon. James O. EASTLAND, U.S. Senator. 
Subject: Hadley Cantril, professor, Princeton 
University. 

The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as repre- 
senting the results of an investigation by or 
findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

A leafiet of the American Committee for 
Democracy and Intellectual Freedom an- 
nouncing a citizens rally in Carnegie Hall. 
New York City, April 13, 1940, contained the 
name of Hadley Cantril in a list of mem- 
bers of the organization’s national commit- 
tee; the same information appeared on a let- 
terhead of the group dated May 26, 1940. He 
signed a petition of the American Committee 
for * * * as shown on a mimeographed 
sheet attached to their letterhead of January 
17, 1940. A letterhead dated September 11, 
1940, contains the name of Professor Cantril 
in a list of sponsors of the organization. 
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The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited the American Committee for 
Democracy and Intellectual Freedom as a 
Communist-front organization which de- 
fended Communist teachers. (See reports 
dated June 25, 1942, and March 29, 1944.) 

Both Films for Democracy and Film Audi- 
ences for Democracy have been cited as Com- 
munist-front organizations by the special 
committee * * in a report dated March 
29, 1944. Hadley Cantril was a member of 
the executive committee of Films for Democ- 
racy and Film Audiences for Democracy, as 
shown in the publication, Films for Democ- 
racy for April 1939 (p. 2), and Film Survey 
for June 1939 (p. 4), respectively. 

On December 14, 1939, on the occasion of 
the 148th anniversary of the Bills of Rights, 
65 prominent citizens signed and sent to the 
American press a statement “in defense of 
the Bill of Rights.” The statement pointed 
out “that this concerted campaign to lay 
the basis for outright suppression of the 
Communist Party is reminiscent of the post- 
war hysteria which culminated in the now 
universally condemned Palmer raids. We are 
not Communist and we are not concerned at 
this moment with the merits or demerits of 
the doctrines advocated by the Communists, 
We are interested only in the indisputable 
merits of our American tradition of free 
speech and in the consequences to the non- 
Communist majority of the suppression of 
the Communist minority. 

“It is in our own interest, therefore, and 
in the interest of those rights for which 
America has struggled these many years that 
we raise our voices in solemn warning 
against denying to the Communists, or to any 
other minority group, the full freedom guar- 
anteed by the Bill of Rights. 

The name of Prof. Hadley Cantril, of 
Princeton University, appeared in the list of 
scientists and educators who signed the 
statement “In defense of the Bill of Rights,” 
which was attached to a letter dated January 
1940 and signed by Dashiell Hammett, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that other citations of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee be 
placed in the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the citations 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INFORMATION FROM THE FILES OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, U.S, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

OCTOBER 24, 1955. 

For: Hon. James O. EASTLAND, U.S. Senator. 

Subject: Kenneth B. Clark. 

The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject indi- 
vidual. This report should not be construed 
as representing the results of an investiga- 
tion by or findings of this committee, It 
should be noted that the individual is not 
necessarily a Communist, a Communist 
sympathizer, or a fellow-traveler unless 
otherwise indicated. 

One Kenneth Clark (with no middle initial 
shown) was an executive member of the 
youth section of the National Negro Con- 
gress, as shown by the March 25, 1938, issue 
of the Daily Worker (p. 5). 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited the National Negro Congress 
as “the Communist-front movement in the 
United States among Negroes” (reports dated 
January 3, 1940; June 25, 1942; March 29, 
1944; and January 3, 1939); the Attorney 
General cited the National Negro Congress 
as “an important sector of the democratic 
front, sponsored and supported by the Com- 
munist Party”; and as subversive and Com- 
munist. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 24, 
1942, pp. 7687 and 7688; and press releases of 
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Dec. 4, 1947 and Sept, 21, 1948, respectively; 
also included on consolidated list released 


Apr. 1, 1954.) 
OCTOBER 24, 1955. 
For: Hon. James O. EASTLAND, U.S. Senator. 
Subject: Robert M. MacIver. 
The public records, files and publications 
_of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

In a booklet entitled “Can You Name 
Them?” the name of Robert M. MacIver, 
professor of sociology, Columbia University, 
is listed on page 3 as having endorsed the 
American Committee for Democracy and In- 
tellectual Freedom, cited by the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a Com- 
munist front which defended Communist 
teachers (reports of June 25, 1942, and March 
29, 1944). 

A leaflet published by the American Com- 
mittee To Save Refugees and entitled “For 
the Rescue of Refugees,” contains the name 
of Robert M. MacIver among the signers of 
a public statement of the organization. 

The American Committee To Save Refugees 
was cited as a Communist-front organiza- 
tion by the Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in report 1311 of March 29, 
1944. 

It was reported in the Daily Worker of 
April 8, 1938 (p. 4) that Prof. R. M. MacIver, 
Columbia University, was one of the individ- 
uals who signed a petition of the American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy to lift the 
arms embargo against Spain. 

During 1937 and 1938 the Communist 
Party campaigned for support of the Span- 
ish Loyalist cause, recruiting men and or- 
ganizing so-called relief groups such as 
American Friends of Spanish Democracy. 
(From Rept. 1311 of the special committee, 
dated March 29, 1944.) 

OCTOBER 24, 1955. 


For: Hon. James O. EASTLAND, U.S. Senator. 
Subject: Robert K. Merton. 

The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as repre- 
senting the results of an investigation by or 
findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

The Daily People’s World, official organ of 
the Communist Party on the west coast, re- 
ported the following in an article datelined 
Los Angeles, May 17, and entitled “Loyalty 
Oath Costs UC Top Professor“: 

“Dr. Robert K. Merton, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, described as a top man nationally 
in the fleld of sociology, has canceled his 
appointment to teach at UCLA this summer, 
it was announced. 

“Professor Merton addressed two letters 
to Dr. Harry Hoyer, chairman of the sociology 
department, saying he was opposed both to 
the original sign or resign ultimatum of the 
regents and to the compromise formula now 
in effect. 

“ ‘Tf we start by making political affiliation, 
rather than merit of performance, the cru- 
cial test for academic employment,’ he wrote, 
‘then the next step will be to refuse employ- 
ment * * because of race, religion, or 
private belief.’ 

“The Columbia professor said that the 
compromise formula left the essential issue 
un ” (Daily People’s World of May 
18, 1950, p. 10). 

Another reference to Dr. Merton’s cancel- 
lation of his summer teaching appointment 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles is found in the May 22, 1950, issue of 
the Daily People’s World (p. 5). 
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OCTOBER 24, 1955. 
For: Hon. James O. EASTLAND, U.S. Senator. 
Subject: Gardner Murphy. 

The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

Gardner Murphy signed a press release of 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties dated December 26, 1941. The na- 
tional federation * * * was cited as an or- 
ganization “by which Communists attempt 
to create sympathizers and supporters of 
their program” and as subversive and Com- 
munist. (The Attorney General of the 
United States, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sep- 
tember 24, 1942, p. 7687; and press releases 
of December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948, 
respectively; also included on consolidated 
list released April 1, 1954.) The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities cited 
the group as “one of the viciously subver- 
sive organizations of the Communist Party” 
(Rept. 1311, dated March 29, 1944; also cited 
in reports of June 25, 1942, and January 2, 
1943); the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities cited the National Federation * * * 
as “actually intended to protect Communist 
subversion from any penalties under the 
law” (Rept. No. 1115 of September 2, 1947). 

A letterhead of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy, dated April 6, 1939, 
contains the name of Gardner Murphy in 
a list of members of the organization’s psy- 
chologists committee. The American League 
* * was cited by the Attorney General as 
having been established “in an effort to 
create public sentiment on behalf of a for- 
eign policy adapted to the interests of the 
Soviet Union”; and as subversive and Com- 
munist. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 
24, 1942, pages 7683 and 7684; and press re- 
leases of June 1 and September 21, 1948; also 
included on consolidated list released April 
1, 1954.) The Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities cited the American 
League * * * as “the largest of the Commu- 
nist ‘front’ movements in the United States” 
(report dated January 3, 1939; also cited in 
reports of January 3, 1940; January 3, 1941; 
June 25, 1942; January 2, 1943; and March 29, 
1944). 

A letterhead of the American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born dated June 
11, 1940, and the program of the fifth na- 
tional conference of the organization which 
was held in Atlantic City, N.J., March 29-30, 
1941, name Gardner Murphy as one of the 
sponsors of that organization; the same in- 
formation appeared in a booklet entitled 
“The Registration of Aliens.” 

The American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born was cited as subversive and 
Communist by the Attorney General (press 
releases of June 1 and September 21, 1948; 
also included on consolidated list of April 
1, 1954); the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities cited the American Com- 
mittee * * * as “one of the oldest aux- 
iliaries of the Communist Party in the 
United States” (report of March 29, 1944; 
also cited in report of June 25, 1942). 

Gardner Murphy was one of the sponsors 
of the Cultural and Scientific Conference 
for World Peace, arranged by the National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences and Profes- 
sions and held in New York City, March 25, 
26, and 27, 1949, as shown in the Daily 
Worker of February 21, 1949 (p. 2), and also 
the conference program (p.15) which sources 
identified him as an educator. 

The Scientific and Cultural Conference for 
World Peace was cited as a Communist front 
which was actually a supermobilization of 
the inveterate wheelhorses and supporters 
of the Communist Party and its auxiliary 
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organizations; the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences and Professions was cited as a 
Communist-front organization. (From the 
committee’s Rept. No. 378 on the Commu- 
nists peace offensive dated April 1, 1951.) 

The program of the Greater New York 
Emergency Conference on Inalienable Rights 
which was held February 12, 1940, con- 
tained the name of Gardner Murphy in a 
list of sponsors. The Greater New York 
Emergency Conference * * * was cited as a 
Communist-front group which was suc- 
ceeded by the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties (Rept. 1311 of the spe- 
cial committee * * dated March 29, 1944). 

The call to the Conference on Pan Amer- 
ican Democracy was signed by Gardner 
Murphy, according to the organization's let- 
terhead of November 15, 1938, entitled News 
You Don’t Get” as well as their letterhead 
dated November 16, 1938. 

The special committee * * * cited the 
Conference on Pan-American Democracy as 
a Communist front which defended Carlos 
Luiz Prestes, a Brazilian Communist leader 
and former member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Communist International 
(Rept. 1311 of March 29, 1944); the Attorney 
General cited the conference as subversive 
and Communist (press releases of June 1 
and September 21, 1948; also included in 
consolidated list dated April 1, 1954). 

In a booklet entitled “These Americans 
Say: ‘Lift the Embargo Against Republican 
Spain! which was compiled and published 
by the Coordinating Committee To Lift the 
Embargo, the name of Gardner Murphy ap- 
pears in a list of psychologists who were 
identified as representative individuals who 
advocated lifting the embargo on the sale 
of arms to Spain. 

The Coordinating Committee To Lift the 
(Spanish) Embargo was cited as one of a 
number of front organizations, set up during 
the Spanish civil war by the Communist 
Party in the United States and through 
which the party carried on a great deal of 
agitation. (From Rept. 1311 of the special 
committee * * * dated March 29, 1944.) 

A letterhead of the Medical Bureau and 
North American Committee To Aid Spanish 
Democracy, dated July 6, 1938, contains the 
name of Gardner Murphy in a list of mem- 
bers of that organization's psychologists’ 
committee. The Medical Bureau and North 
American Committee * * * was one of the 
so-called relief groups set up by the Com- 
munist Party during 1937 and 1938 when it 
campaigned wholeheartedly for the support 
of the Spanish Loyalist cause (Rept. 1311 of 
the special committee). 

A petition of the American Friends of 
Spanish Democracy To Lift the Arms Em- 
bargo Against Spain was signed by Gardner 
Murphy, as shown in the Daily Worker of 
April 8, 1938 (p. 4). The American Friends 
of Spanish Democracy was cited as one of 
the groups organized by the Communist 
Party during 1937 and 1938 in support of the 
Spanish Loyalist cause (report of the spe- 
cial committee * * dated March 29, 1944). 

According to an advertisement (paid for 
by contributions of signers) which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star on October 
30, 1951 (p. A-7), Gardner Murphy signed 
an open letter to J. Howard McGrath on 
behalf of the four jailed trustees of the bail 
fund of the Civil Rights Congress of New 
York; he was identified in this source as a 
teacher in New York City. 

The Attorney General cited the Civil Rights 
Congress as subyersive and Communist 
(press releases of December 4, 1957, and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948; also included on consoli- 
dated list released April 1, 1954); the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities prepared 
and published a report on September 2, 1947, 
devoted to the Civil Rights Congress, in 
which it was stated that the Congress was 
dedicated specifically to the defense of indi- 
vidual Communists and the Communist 
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Party and controlled by individuals who are 
either members of the Communist Party or 
openly loyal to it. 

OCTOBER 24, 1955. 
For: Hon. James O. EasTianp, U.S. Senator. 
Subject: Theodore M. Newcomb. 

The following information from the public 
records, files, and publications of this com- 
mittee should not be construed as represent- 
ing the results of an investigation by, nor 
findings of, the committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, Communist sympathizer, or 
fellow traveler, unless otherwise indicated. 

It was reported in the Daily Worker of 
June 11, 1947, page 8, that Theodore New- 
comb, Detroit, University of Michigan, was 
a signer of a protest against the Callahan 
anti-Communist bill. 

The Daily Worker (May 11, 1948, p. 2) re- 
ported that T. Newcomb, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
signed a telegram opposing anti-Communist 
legislation. 

The following is quoted from the Daily 
People’s World (official organ of the Commu- 
nist Party on the west coast), December 18, 
1950, page 2: 

“Members of the American Psychological 
Association have been warned not to accept 
jobs with California’s loyalty-oathed State 
university system because of ‘unsatisfactory 
tenure conditions for teachers and research 
personnel.’ 

“The advice was contained in the Ameri- 
can Psychologist, organ of the association, 
which printed a telegram sent to Gov. Earl 
Warren, President Robert Gordon Sproul and 
the regents of the University of California. 

“Signed by the association’s board of di- 
rectors, the telegram said they unanimously 
instructed the association’s placement serv- 
ice to refuse assistance in filling vacancies 
in this system until such time as tenure 
conditions meet acceptable standards.’ 

“The wire was signed by * * * Theodore 
M. Newcomb.” 

An article in the Daily Worker of August 
10, 1950, page 5, said in part: 

“In an open letter to President Truman, 
150 prominent Americans have declared 
their concern ‘over the recent announcement 
by the Department of Justice that it will, on 
political grounds, seek the denaturalization 
of more than 1,000 naturalized American 
citizens.’ The letter was released yesterday 
by the American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born.” 

Prof. T. M. Newcomb, University of Michi- 
gan, was listed among the signers. 

The American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born was cited as subversive and 
Communist by the U.S. Attorney General 
(letters to the Loyalty Review Board, re- 
leased June 1, 1948, and September 21, 
1948; named on the consolidated list of cited 
organizations April 1, 1954). The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities called 
it one of the oldest auxiliaries of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States (report of 
Mar. 29, 1944, p. 155; also cited in report of 
June 25, 1942, p. 13). 

Prof. T. M. Newcomb, Michigan, was named 
as a signer of a letter to the Attorney General 
which requested bail for Martin Young, a 
noncitizen trade organizer who was arrested 
October 26, 1951, deportation under the Mc- 
Carran Act (Daily Worker, Sept. 29, 1952, 
p. 2). 

American Youth for Democracy issued a 
leaflet (about February 1947), “Facts on the 
Current Widespread Campaign Against Aca- 
demic Freedom,” containing a statement of 
the University of Michigan Academic Free- 
dom Committee, which listed Prof. Theodore 
M. Newcomb, University of Michigan, as a 
signer (p. 6). The leaflet commented that 
the State of Michigan had been a fountain- 
head for repressive action. American Youth 
for Democracy has been cited as subversive 
and Communist by the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral (letters to. the Loyalty Review Board, 
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released Dec. 4, 1947; Sept. 21, 1948; Aug. 
30, 1950; named on the consolidated list of 
cited organizations Apr. 1, 1954). The Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities, 
in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 102), cited 
American Youth for Democracy as the new 
name under which the Young Communist 
League was operating. This committee cited 
it as a front formed to succeed the Young 
Communist League and for the purpose of 
exploiting to the advantage of a foreign 
power the idealism, inexperience, and crav- 
ing to join which is characteristic of Ameri- 
can college youth. Its high-sounding slo- 
gans cover a determined effort to disaffect 
our youth and to turn them against religion, 
the American home, against the college au- 
thorities, and against the American Govern- 
ment itself. (Rept. No. 271, Apr. 17, 1947; 
also cited in the committee's annual report 
for 1951, p. 13.) 

The call to a Bill of Rights conference, 
New York City, July 16 and 17, 1949 (p. 10) 
named Prof. Theodore M. Newcomb, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, as a sponsor, Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, member of the national com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, in writing 
about the conference for her column in the 
Daily Worker (July 25, 1949, p. 8) stated that 
one of the highlights of the conference was 
the fight for the 12 defendants in the current 
Communist cases. She reported that seven 
of the defendants were present and partici- 
pated actively. The New York Times (July 
18, 1949, p. 18) reported that the 20 reso- 
lutions adopted unanimously by the 2-day 
conference registered opposition to the con- 
spiracy trial of the 11 Communist leaders, 
the Presidential loyalty order * * * deporta- 
tion for political belief * * among others. 
The conference also called for an end to 
investigations by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation into political, rather than crim- 
inal, activities. 

OCTOBER 24, 1955. 
For: Hon. James O. EASTLAND, U.S. Senator. 
Subject: Robert Redfield. 

The following information from the public 
records, files, and publications of this com- 
mittee should not be construed as represent- 
ing results of an investigation by or findings 
of this committee; it should be noted that 
the subject individual is not necessarily a 
Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or a 
fellow traveler, unless so indicated. 

The Daily Worker of June 10, 1938 (p. 2), 
reported that Robert Redfield endorsed an 
appeal of the American Friends of Spanish 
Democracy to Congress to lift the Spanish 
embargo. 

“In 1987-38, the Communist Party threw 
itself wholeheartedly into the campaign for 
the support of the Spanish Loyalist cause, 
recruiting men and organizing multifarious 
so-called relief organizations * * * such as 
+ + * American Friends of Spanish De- 
mocracy.” (Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities report, March 29, 1944, p. 82.) 

Prof. Robert Redfield, Chicago, signed a 
statement of the National Committee To De- 
feat the Mundt Bill as shown by the Apr. 
8, 1950, issue of the Daily Worker (p. 4). 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
in its report on the National Committee to 
Defeat the Mundt Bill, January 2, 1951, cited 
the group as “a registered lobbying organ- 
ization which has carried out the objectives 
of the Communist Party in its fight against 
antisubversive legislation.” 

The Daily Worker of July 9, 1952 (p. 6), 
listed Prof. Robert Redfield as having signed 
an open letter to the platform committees of 
the Republican and Democratic Parties urg- 
ing that they include in their 1952 platforms 
“a plank calling for repeal of the McCarran 
Act.” 

OCTOBER 24, 1955. 
For: Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, U.S. Senator. 
Subject: Dr. Ira DeA. Reid. 

The public records, files, and publications 

of this committee contain the following in- 
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formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as repre- 
senting the results of an investigation by or 
findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

On April 17, 1943, the American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born entertained at 
a United Nations in America dinner in New 
York City, as “a tribute to the contributions 
of the foreign born to America.” The invi- 
tation and program of the dinner announced 
that Dr. Ira DeA. Reid would participate in 
the program by giving a testimonial to Franz 
Boas, identified by the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities as “a noted Com- 
munist fellow traveler.” (Report 1311 of the 
Special Committee on * * * dated March 29, 
1944.) In the same report, the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 
was cited as “one of the oldest auxiliaries of 
the Communist Party in the United States“; 
the Attorney General of the United States 
cited the American Committee * * * assub- 
versive and Communist (press releases of 
June 1 and September 21, 1948; included on 
consolidated list released April 1, 1954). 

The Daily Worker of April 26, 1947, reported 
that Dr. Ira DeA. Reid had forwarded to the 
Council on African Affairs in New York, his 
protest of the action by the Albany (N.Y.) 
city administration in refusing to permit 
Paul Robeson to hold a concert in the Albany 
public schools. The Attorney General cited 
the Council on African Affairs as subversive 
and Communist (press releases of Dec, 4, 
1947, and Sept. 21, 1948). 

A leaflet of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare entitled The South Is Closer 
Than You Think,” named Dr. Ira DeA, Reid 
as a member of that organization’s executive 
board; he participated in the program of the 
Second Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, April 14-16, 1941, as shown on the call 
to that conference. The Southern Confer- 
ence * * * has been cited by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities as a Communist- 
front organization “which seeks to attract 
southern liberals on the basis of its seeming 
interest in the problems of the South” al- 
though its “professed interest in southern 
welfare is simply an expedient for larger aims 
serving the Soviet Union and its subservient 
Communist Party in the United States.” 
(Report dated June 12, 1947, on the southern 
conference for.) 

Dr. Ira DeA. Reid was a member of the 
advisory board of the Southern Negro Youth 
Congress, as shown on a page from a leaflet 
published by the organization and letter- 
heads of the group dated June 12, 1947, and 
August 11, 1947. The Attorney General cited 
the Southern Negro Youth Congress as “sub- 
versive and among the affiliates and com- 
mittees of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
which seek to alter the form of government 
of the United States by unconstitutional 
means” (press release of December 4, 1947). 
The group was also cited as a Communist- 
front organization by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities (report of Jan- 
uary 3, 1940); and as “surreptitiously con- 
trolled” by the Young Communist League. 
(Report of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities dated Apr. 17, 1947.) 

A letterhead of the U.S. Congress Against 
War, dated November 1, 1933, contained the 
name of Ira De. Reid in a list of members 
of the arrangements committee; he was 
identified with the League for Industrial 
Democracy. The American League Against 
War and Fascism was organized at the First 
U.S. Congress Against War and Fascism 
which was held in New York City, Septem- 
ber 29 to October 1, 1933. “The program of 
the first congress called for the end of the 
Roosevelt policies of ‘imperialism and for 
the support of the peace policies of the 
Soviet Union, for opposition to all attempts 
to weaken the Soviet Union.” (The Attorney 
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General of the United States, CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7683.) The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities cited 
the congress as “completely under the con- 
trol of the Communist Party” (a report dated 
March 29, 1944). 

On April 26, 1948, the Daily Worker re- 

that “the Jefferson School (of social 
science) board of trustees hailed the state- 
ment of American educators protesting to 
President Truman and Attorney General 
Clark the blacklisting of the Jefferson School 
and other educational institutions. The 
educators’ statement was regarded as a ‘wel- 
come contribution to sanity’ by the Jefferson 
School board, Prof. Lyman Bradley, chairman 
of the board, told the Daily Worker. 

“The board lauded the statement’s signers 
as ‘educators of courage and conviction who 
refuse to be intimidated by the current hys- 
teria emanating from Washington and who 
express their devotion to the ideals of demo- 
cratic education by supporting the right of 
labor and of Marxists to conduct schools for 
the teaching of their views without threat 
or intimidation.’ 

“The statement of the board followed a 
report from Professor Bradley on the protest 
letter which had been sponsored by 12 prom- 
inent educators and sent to a selected list 
of college and university professors through- 
out the country. The open letter was signed 
by 153 professors from more than 60 institu- 
tions of higher learning.” In the list of per- 
sons who signed the open letter was the name 
of Ira DeA. Reid, identified as chairman, 
sociology department, Atlanta University and 
director, People's College at Atlanta. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the Jefferson School of Social Science 
as an “adjunct of the Communist Party” 
(press release of Dec. 4, 1947; included on 
consolidated list released Apr. 1, 1954); the 
special committee cited it as follows in a re- 
port of March 29, 1944: “At the beginning 
of the present year, the old Communist Party 
Workers School and the School for Democracy 
were merged into the Jefferson School of 
Social Science.” 

In a leaflet of the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions entitled “To 
Safeguard These Rights ,“ the name of 
Ira DeA. Reid appears in a list of sponsors 
of a conference arranged by the Bureau on 
Academic Freedom of the National Council, 
October 9-10, 1948; in the same source, he 
was identified with Haverford College. He 
spoke at the Scientific and Cultural Confer- 
ence for World Peace which was held under 
the auspices of the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions, as shown by 
the conference program; the same source re- 
vealed that he was one of the sponsors of that 
conference, as did the Daily Worker of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1949 (p. 2); the conference was held 
in New York City March 25-27, 1949. He 
spoke at a rally on academic freedom, ar- 
ranged by the national council, on behalf 
of teachers who had been dismissed (see 
advertisement in the New York Star of Oct. 
8, 1948, p. 10). 

In a Review of the Scientific and Cul- 
tural Conference for World Peace which was 
prepared and released by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities April 26, 1950, the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions was cited as a Communist-front 
organization; in the same review, the Sci- 
entific and Cultural Conference was cited as 
a Communist front which “was actually a 
supermobilization of the inveterate wheel- 
horses and supporters of the Communist 
Party and its auxiliary organizations.” 

On December 23, 1952, Mr. Louis Francis 
Budenz, member of the faculty of Fordham 
University and Seton Hall University, ap- 
peared under supena before the Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Tax-Exempt Founda- 
tions and Comparable Organizations, House 
of Representatives. At that time Mr. Bu- 
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denz gave the following testimony concern- 
ing the subject individual: 

“Dr. Ira Reid, my impression is I’ve met 
him as a Communist, but I do know defi- 
nitely, and can state here, that official com- 
munications from Stachel and Jerome, 
Trachtenberg, have definitely identified Dr. 
Reid as a Communist.” 

Later, on December 30, 1952, Dr. Reid ap- 
peared before the same committee, at his 
own request, for the purpose of giving him 
an opportunity to make a statement with 
reference to Mr. Budenz’ testimony presented 
under oath. Dr. Reid identified himself as 
“Tra D. A. Reid, 2 College Lane, Haverford, 
Pa., professor of sociology at Haverford Col- 
lege.” Dr. Reid stated for the record that 
“T am not a Communist, I have never been 
a Communist, and therefore regard that as 
a deliberate untruth as advanced by Mr. 
Budenz. 

“It is true that I was a fellow of the gen- 
eral education board in 1933-34, receiving a 
fellowship that enabled me to complete my 
residence work at Columbia University. I 
was vouched for that fellowship by the man 
who was my college president, a very esti- 
mable person, the late John Hope, who 
wanted me to come to Atlanta to teach. After 
completing that work in residence at Co- 
lumbia University, I went to Atlanta, Ga., 
and began teaching at Atlanta University. 

“The one occasion when I was very cer- 
tain that Communist influence was being 
brought to bear on the conference held in 
New York in 1949, I resigned from the pro- 
gram, and we did not appear. That has been 
thrown up against me several times and of- 
fered as proof that I was a Communist. I 
think as a preliminary statement, Mr. Coun- 
sel, that is what I wish to make.” 

Dr. Reid denied knowing Mr. Budenz, Mr. 
Jerome, and Mr. Stachel. Then committee 
counsel asked two or three questions of Dr. 
Reid, as follows: 

“Mr. Keele, * * * Did you sign a petition of 
the citizens committee to free Earl Browder? 

“Mr. Reid. No, sir. I have submitted to 
another branch of the Government a state- 
ment, duly affirmed, to that effect. 

“Mr. Keele. Did you sign a letter defend- 
ing the Jefferson School of Social Science? 

“Mr. Reid. No, sir. As I have also stated, 
I know nothing about the Jefferson School 
of Social Science. 

“Mr. KEELE. Were you a member of the 
executive board of the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare? 

“Mr. Rew. Yes, I was, and during the time 
that I was a member of that organization, it 
was a forthright, democratic, good organiza- 
tion, in which a number of us who were in- 
terested in the South believed and cooper- 
ated, and when it no longer seemed to serve 
that end, numbers of us pulled out. I, for 
one, did, and enabled and worked for the 
setting up of the Southern Regional Council 
in Atlanta, Ga., with a number of others of 
the forward-looking people in the South.” 

Committee counsel then questioned Dr. 
Reid concerning a testinronial he made to 
Franz Boaz at the United Nations in Amer- 
ica dinner held under the auspices of the 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born, New York City, April 17, 1943, and 
Dr. Reid answered him as follows: 

“Yes, I wrote a testimonial to that meet- 
ing. I see now that the American Committee 
for Protection of the Foreign Born—I knew 
that committee only in two ways: One, when 
I was working on my dissertation, the office 
provided me with some material. Franz Boaz 
was a former teacher of mine at Columbia 
University, and I sent a letter of comment on 
his skill and my appreciation of him as a 
teacher, which I would have done again and 
again and again. I do not regard that as a 
subversive activity.” 

When questioned about a statement of the 
Council for African Affairs which Dr. Reid 
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was alleged to have signed, he made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“I have been interested in the Council for 
African Affairs, because it was one source 
from which you could get materials on Africa. 
I do not remember signing a statement. I 
may have. If so, it was about problems in 
Africa. But it was not in any connection 
with anything that might have been called 
subversive. It was in the province of darker 
peoples throughout the world, I suppose.” 

In connection with the Scientific and Cul- 
tural Conference for World Peace and the 
sponsoring organization, National Council of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions, Dr. Reid 
told that committee that “I spoke at that 
conference on the subject, I think, of race 
discrimination, and academic freedom. I 
have sent to the Government a copy of that 
speech, and it was that conference that led 
to my being asked to speak at the cultural, 
whatever the meeting was, that was held the 
next year, and it was only then that I real- 
ized that there were connections that were 
regarded as subversive. Therefore, I did not 
appear at the other. I did appear and speak 
at that council on academic freedom at that 
time on the subject of race discrimination,” 
Dr. Reid further told the committee that he 
did not appear at the Scientific and Cultural 
Conference in New York City, March 25-27, 
1949; that he sent a telegram stating his 
reasons for not appearing, saying “that I did 
not believe in the things which it seemed 
to be sponsoring.” 

During the same testimony, Dr. Reid told 
the committee that he knew nothing about 
his name appearing on a letterhead of the 
United States Congress Against War in a list 
of members of their arrangements committee. 
Dr. Reid testified that in June and August 
of 1947, he had left the South and was no 
longer there. “I had been a member of the 
advisory committee of the Southern Negro 
Youth Congress” he told the committee, and 
“many of us in Negro education in the South 
were interested in it. We came into it un- 
der very, oh, reliable auspices, and I served 
in those purposes, And it was not until 
years later that there was any discovery that 
there was any sort of Communist influence 
in it. I resigned from that group. I do not 
remember the exact time, the cause was, I 
told the director at the time that I did not 
approve of the methods that were being used 
in the South, and I thought that they were 
exploiting Negro youth by so doing it. And 
I was never called upon to do anything more, 
although the names may have remained on 
the letterhead.” 

References to and excerpts from testimony 
of Mr. Budenz and Dr. Reid may be found 
in printed Hearings Before the Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Tax-Exempt Founda- 
tions and Comparable Organizations, House 
of Representatives, 82d Congress, 2d session, 
pages 715 and 729, respectively. 

OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
For: Hon. James O. EASTLAND, U.S. Senator. 
Subject: S. Stansfeld Sargent. 

The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individ- 
ual. This report should not be construed 
as representing the results of an investiga- 
tion by or findings of this committee. It 
should be noted that the individual is not 
necessarily a Communist, a Communist sym- 
pathizer, or a fellow traveler unless other- 
wise indicated. 

S. Stansfeld Sargent signed a protest of 
the National Council of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions against dismissal of Com- 
munist teachers, according to an advertise- 
ment that appeared in Nation magazine 
February 19, 1949. The National Council of 
the Arts * * * was cited as a Communist- 
front organization by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities in a report dated 
April 19, 1949. 
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A letterhead of the Conference on Peace- 
ful Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact dated 
August 21, 1949, contains the name of Prof. 
S. Stansfeld Sargent, Columbia University, 
in a list of individuals who signed an open 
letter of the organization, sent to Senators 
and Congressmen, urging defeat of Presi- 
dent Truman’s arms program. Professor 
Sargent also signed a statement of the Com- 
mittee for Peaceful Alternatives to the At- 
lantic Pact, calling for international agree- 
ment to ban use of atomic weapons, as 
shown on the statement attached to a 
press release dated December 14, 1949, 

The committee for peaceful alternatives to 
the Atlantic Pact was formed at the con- 
ference for peaceful alternatives * * * to 
further the cause of “Communists in the 
United States” doing “their part in the 
Moscow campaign” (Rept. 378, dated Apr. 1, 
1951). 

The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the Committee for a Democratic Far 
Eastern Policy as Communist (press release 
of Apr. 27, 1949; also included on consoli- 
dated list released Apr. 1, 1954). Dr. S. S. 
Sargent, Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, answered a questionnaire of 
the Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy in favor of recognition of the Chinese 
Communist government (Far East Spotlight, 
December 1949-January 1950, p. 25). 

On February 19, 1948, an advertisement 
appeared in the New York Times. which 
stated that “A deep moral issue is involved 
in the succession to the seat of the late 
Councilman Peter V. Cacchione, Brooklyn 
Communist. He died on November 6 last, 
and his duly designated successor, Simon 
W. Gerson, has as yet not been seated. The 
real reason is, of course, the current anti- 
Communist hysteria. Faith in democracy is 
the answer to communism—not the present 
hysteria, which is an insult to Americans. 
It implies that voters cannot be trusted. It 
seeks to suppress freedom. * * * Let Mr. 
Gerson be seated promptly. Let us put a 
stop to the un-American witch hunt which 
is making the world laugh at us. The 
statement was signed by Wm. Jay Schieffelin 
at New York, January 6, 1948, and published 
by the Citizens Committee To Defend Repre- 
sentative Government. The advertisement 
further stated that “We, the undersigned, 
support the position taken by Dr. Schieffelin 
in the above letter * * *” and the name of 
Prof. S. Stansfeld Sargent, Columbia Uni- 
versity, appeared in the list of persons who 
signed. 

In Report 1311 of the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, it was stated that 
“Some years ago, Stanley Isaacs, then presi- 
dent of the Borough of Manhattan, appointed 
as his assistant one Simon Gerson, a well- 
known and publicly avowed member of the 
Communist Party. When a public outcry 
arose against the appointment of a member 
of a subversive organization to such a posi- 
tion of public trust, the Communists and 
Communist sympathizers flocked to the de- 
fense of Isaacs and Gerson.” (See p. 154 
of Rept. 1311, dated Mar. 29, 1944.) 


OCTOBER 24, 1955. 
Subject; M. Brewster Smith. 
For: Hon. James O. Eastianp, U.S. Senator. 
The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 
Dr. M. Brewster Smith, Harvard University, 
was a sponsor of the Bill of Rights Confer- 
ence which was held in New York City, July 
16-17, 1949, as shown on the call to that 
conference. One of the highlights of the 
conference was the fight for the 12 defend- 
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ants in the Communist cases, according to 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn in the Daily Worker 
of July 25, 1949, page 8. Paul Robeson an- 
nounced at this conference the formation 
of the National Non-Partisan Committee To 
Defend the Rights of the 12 Communist 
Leaders (see letter of the national non- 
partisan committee, addressed to delegates 
to the National Labor Conference for Peace 
which was held in Chicago October 1-2, 
1949); seven of the Communist Party leaders 
(defendants in the Communist Party cases) 
were present at the conference and actively 
participated in it. 

The Committee for Peaceful Alternatives to 
the Atlantic Pact released a statement calling 
for international agreement to ban the use 
of atomic weapons which was signed by 
Prof. M. Brewster Smith, of Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., as shown on a statement 
attached to a press release of December 14, 
1949 (p. 18). In a report on the Communist 
peace offensive, the Committee on Un- 
American Activities cited the Committee for 
Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact 
as an organization formed to further the 
cause of Communists in the United States 
doing their part in the Moscow campaign. 
(Rept. 378, dated Apr. 25, 1951, p. 54.) 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a biography of 
Dr. Otto Klineberg be placed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Dr. OTTO KLINEBERG 


On March 5, 1941 (p. 2), the Daily Worker 
featured in a full-page spread, the names of 
several hundred persons who signed a state- 
ment addressed to the President and Con- 
gress of the United States, defending the 
Communist Party against alleged persecu- 
tion. The statement called attention to “a 
matter of vital significance to the future of 
our Nation. It is the attitude of our Goy- 
ernment toward the Communist Party” and 
further urged all Members of Congress to 
oppose any legislation, direct or indirect, 
that would take away from Communists 
those constitutional guarantees which must 
be kept open for all if in the future they are 
to be available to any.” The name of Prof. 
Otto Klineberg, New York City, appeared in 
the list of persons who signed the statement. 

Professor Klineberg was one of the spon- 
sors of a citizens’ rally April 13, 1940, ar- 
ranged by the American Committee for De- 
mocracy and Intellectual Freedom in Car- 
negie Hall, New York City, as shown in a 
leaflet announcing the rally. The American 
Committee for * * * has been cited as a 
Communist-front group which defended 
Communist teachers (reports of the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities dated 
June 25, 1942, and March 29, 1944). 

A letterhead of the American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born, a booklet en- 
titled “The Registration of Aliens,” and a 
letterhead of their fourth annual confer- 
ence which was held March 2-3, 1940, con- 
tain the name of Otto Klineberg in lists of 
sponsors of that organization. The program 
of the fifth national conference of the group 
which was held in Atlantic City, N.J., March 
29-80, 1941, named Professor Klineberg as a 
panel speaker and as a sponsor of the con- 
ference; he was identified in that source as 
a professor at Columbia University. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born as subversive and 
Communist (press release of June 1 and Sept. 
21, 1948; redesignated Apr. 27, 1953). The 
Special Committee * * * cited the organi- 
zation as “one of the oldest auxiliaries of 
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the Communist Party in the United States” 
(report of Mar. 29, 1944; also cited in report 
dated June 25, 1942). 
Professor Klineberg was identified as a 
tative individual” who advocated 
lifting the embargo against Spain in a book- 
let entitled “These Americans Say: 
prepared and published by the Co- 
Committee To Lift the Embargo, 
cited as one of a number of front organiza- 
tions which was set up during the Spanish 
Civil War by the Communist Party and 
through which the party carried on a great 
deal of agitation. 

(From a report of the special commit- 
tee * * * dated Mar. 19, 1944.) 

It was reported in New Masses of De- 
cember 3, 1940 (p. 28), that Otto Klineberg 
had signed an open letter to save Luiz Carlos 
Prestes which was sent by the Council for 
Pan American Democracy to the President 
of Brazil. The Council (also known as Con- 
ference) for Pan American Democracy was 
cited as a Communist-front organization 
which defended Carlos Luiz Prestes, a Bra- 
zilian Communist leader and former mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Com- 
munist International. (From the special 
committee’s report of Mar. 29, 1944; also 
cited in their report of June 25, 1942.) The 
Attorney General cited the organization as 
subversive and Communist (press releases of 
June 1 and Sept, 21, 1948; redesignated Apr. 
27, 1953). 

The Daily Worker of May 13, 1940 (pp. 1 
and 5), reported that Otto Klineberg had 
signed an open letter of the National Emer- 
gency Conference for Democratic Rights, 
cited as a Communist-front group by the 
special committee * * * (report of Mar. 29, 
1944); in a report of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, released September 1, 
1947, it was noted that during the days 
of the infamous Soviet-Nazi pact, the Com- 
munist built protective organizations known 
as the National Emergency Conference, the 
National Emergency Conference for Demo- 
cratic Rights, which culminated in the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
ties.” 

“Characteristics of the American Negro” 
and “Race Differences,” written by Otto 
Klineberg, were advertised for sale by the 
Communist Workers Book Shop in 1948 (pp. 
10 and 12 of the 1948 Catalogue, respec- 
tively); both books were also advertised in 
their 1949-50 Catalogue (pp. 11 and 13). 

(“Characteristics of American Negro” and 
“Race Differences” were also cited in the 
social science brief to the Supreme Court.) 


Mr. EASTLAND. This brief is one of 
the most unique documents ever exhib- 
ited in a legal proceeding. It is not evi- 
dence, does not pretend to be evidence, 
and was never introduced as such dur- 
ing the course of the hearings in either 
the lower courts or the Supreme Court. 
The adoption of this brief by the U.S. 
Supreme Court as evidence upon which 
to base this decision is in violation of 
all accepted principles of legal procedure. 
The defendant school districts were de- 
nied the opportunity of cross-examina- 
tion on either the subject matter of the 
brief or of the individuals whose names 
are appended to the brief as authorities 
on social science. Yet from this extra- 
legal and subsidiary document, the Su- 
preme Court took to its bosom the basis 
for repudiating the Constitution and es- 
tablished law. 

Mr. President, let us consider further 
the full extent of the illegality committed 
by the Court against the Constitution, 
the common law, and simple intelligence 
and reason, in accepting through some 
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process of osmosis the writings of these 
pseudoscientists as evidence and law. 
A party to a cause is entitled to have, 
and the law demands, that evidence 
comes to the bar of justice under the 
sanction of an oath; that there be per- 
mitted a thorough and shifting cross- 
examination; and an opportunity to im- 
peach be afforded. Justice Black recog- 
nized this principle as late as November 
1949, when he held—Perkins v. Reilly, 
338 U.S. 269—that the use of nonlegal 
materials was illegal, illogical, and un- 
fair. 

The intangible and pseudo-scientific 
considerations urged in the social science 
brief and the “authorities,” first ap- 
peared in the secrecy of the Judges’ 
chambers. Notice was first given to the 
defendants in the judgment itself. 

Again the Supreme Court, through 
Judge Black, held in the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. v. 
McGrath (341 U.S. 123), that nonlegal 
materials could not be used by the At- 
torney General as a basis for listing 
an organization as communistic. He 
shamed the Attorney General, calling 
such conduct “unfair.” He said it was 
abhorrent to free men. 

In the case of Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
v. Public Utilities Commission of Ohio 
(311 U.S. 292), the Supreme Court held 
that the use of nonlegal materials was 
a violation of the due process clause of 
the 14th amendment. The Court held 
that “the fundamentals of a fair trial 
were denied the appellant” when findings 
were grounded “upon the strength of evi- 
dential facts not spread upon the record.” 
The evidential facts accepted by the 
Court in the present instance without 
being spread upon the record, were not 
only nonlegal, but were also inspired by 
a conspiracy dedicated to the overthrow 
prie the Government of the United States 

lf. 

Mr. President, we have just passed the 
fifth anniversary of the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision in the school integration 
cases. Experience has now demonstrat- 
ed that no court decision in all our his- 
tory has created such confusion, con- 
sternation, and chaos as has this one. 
The helpless victims of the Court’s un- 
constitutional edict are the white and 
Negro children in each and every school 
district throughout the South against 
which a suit has been directed. Today 
it is crystal clear that in spite of court 
orders, worldwide injunctions, contempt 
citations, swarms of Federal marshals 
and FBI agents, and even the use of the 
finest combat soldiers in the U.S. Army, 
communities that are opposed to the in- 
termingling of white and Negro children 
in the public schools are going to main- 
tain segregated schools, 

The Federal courts have become both 
the agents and the instruments of the 
NAACP. If the present course continues, 
over a period of years, the public school 
system of southern States, with countless 
millions of dollars invested in these 
school facilities, is going to be complete- 
ly obliterated. Regardless of the cost 
and sacrifice, southern white people are 
going to see to it that their children re- 
ceive an education in segregated schools. 
Is it reasonable to expect or anticipate 
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that the people who are driven to this 
extreme to educate their own children 
are going to compound the sacrifice and 
pay the cost of educating the Negro 
children at the same time? Did the 
NAACP establish private schools for the 
helpless Negro high school students at 
Little Rock? Did they do so at Norfolk 
or at Front Royal? Now that the blue- 
print of the future is clear, the nine men 
in the Ivory Tower of the Supreme Court 
must be forced to understand and ap- 
preciate that they, and they alone, are 
responsible for the consequences that 
have resulted, are resulting and will re- 
sult from the Black Monday decision. 

Mr. President, I shall briefly resume 
my discussion of the bill which is now 
pending, which I was discussing before I 
digressed. 

Subsection (e) of section 3 provides 
that the Attorney General of the United 
States is vested with the broad, and un- 
precedented power to require each and 
every person who, at the time of his 
demand is in possession or control of, or 
who may have the custody of all of the 
documents, to make them available to 
him for inspection, reproduction, and 
copying. 

I say that this section would confer 
vast powers on the Attorney General of 
the United States. Members of this 
body will be shocked, not only at the 
actualities apparent, but stunned by the 
possibilities available to a temporary oc- 
cupant of the office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to strangle, defeat and obstruct not 
only the fair and intended operation of 
the office of every registrar and possessor 
of election records, but also the activities 
of the registrar in each county in every 
State in this Nation. 

These proposed powers vested in the 
Attorney General must not—and can- 
not—be weighed and considered only in 
the light of the present occupant of the 
office of Attorney General because the 
powers proposed to be vested here are 
nowhere restricted to the exercise by the 
present Attorney General. The vesti- 
ture of power is in the holder of the office. 

No one man—no good man—should 
either want or accept such broad powers. 
Certainly, no Attorney General who 
might even possibly abuse these powers 
should ever be given such power. 

Our Government is predicated upon a 
system of checks and balances. Our 
judicial system was conceived and ad- 
ministered in such a manner—and 
should continue to be so administered— 
to afford protection against the oppor- 
tunity of one person, who may be the 
temporary holder of the office of Attor- 
ney General, to abuse that power. But 
this is a vestiture of power in the execu- 
tive department, to which the office of 
the Attorney General belongs. 

Neither the executive department, or 
any other department of the Govern- 
ment, has ever been given this kind of 
unbridled power in the sphere within 
which this proposal would operate. 

During the delivery of Mr. EASTLAND’S 
speech: 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Mississippi may yield so that I 
may make a unanimous-consent request, 
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with the understanding that the Sena- 
cae from Mississippi does not lose the 
oor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina, provided I do not 
lose the floor, and provided also that it 
does not count as a speech on the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have the 
assistance of Mr. John Ingle, a young 
lawyer who works in my office but who 
is not on my staff, when I speak tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator ask that the privilege of the 
floor be extended to him? 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask unanimous consent 
that the privilege of the floor be extended 
to him to assist me during the time that 
I am speaking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, Iam 
about to close my discussion of the bill 
at this point, and I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Allott McGee 
Anderson Ellender McNamara 
Bartlett Magnuson 
Bennett Fong Mansfield 
Bible Martin 
Brunsdale Fulbright Morton 
Bush Gore Moss 
Byrd. W. Va. Gruening Mundt 
Cannon Hart Murray 
Carlson Hartke Muskie 
Carroll Hruska Pastore 
Case, N.J. Jackson Prouty 
Case, S. Dak. Javits Proxmire 
Church Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Clark Keating Scott 
Cooper Kerr Smith 
Cotton Kuchel Wiley 
Curtis Lausche Williams, N.J. 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii Yarborough 
Douglas y Young, Ohio 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 


quorum is present, 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for 
unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. ERVIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield for 
@ unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may yield to the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota for a unani- 
mous-consent request, with the under- 
standing that I shall not lose the privi- 
lege of the floor, and with the under- 
standing that it will not count as two 
speeches, 


I withdraw my 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to submit a unanimous- 
consent request, with a view toward 
making some progress, if possible. 
While I recognize, in submitting it at 
this time, that it probably could not be 
agreed to immediately, nevertheless I 
submit it so that Senators may be think- 
ing about it and so that some proposal 
of this sort perhaps may be considered 
at the earliest possible time. 

I am moved to do this, Mr. President, 
because it does not seem to me that it 
makes sense to proceed on a program the 
net result of which can only be to wear 
down the physical strength of every 
Member of the Senate. Every Senator 
knows we have a large body of business 
to complete before the ist of July. The 
unanimous-consent request would be to 
ask for an order which, first, would allow 
each Senator who requests it 142 hours 
for general debate on the pending 
question. 

Second, an additional one-half hour 
for Senators who request it. 

Third, that thereupon the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider the first question or 
amendment and allow its proponents 1 
hour, and 1 hour to the opponents, and 
similar time for succeeding amendments. 

Fourth, that upon agreement to this 
order, the Senate meet daily at 10 a.m. 
and recess daily at 9 p.m.; that the hour 
between 12 o'clock noon and 1 o'clock 
p.m. be observed as the morning hour. 

Fifth, that a quorum call precede each 
speaker in general debate, and that the 
time for the quorum call shall not be 
charged to his time. 

Mr. President, I submit that tenta- 
tively as a unanimous consent agree- 
ment, and ask that such order be en- 
tered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I object. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I object. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator from North Carolina for his 
courtesy. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, it was my 
pleasure to yield to my friend the Sen- 
tor from South Dakota. 

(At this point, at 12 o’clock midnight 
on Tuesday, March 1, 1960, with the 
Senate still in session, the printing of 
the proceedings in the RECORD was sus- 
pended, and will be continued in tomor- 
row’s RECORD.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 1 (legislative day of 
February 15) , 1960: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Robert Kramer, of North Carolina, to be an 

Assistant Attorney General. 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 

Olin Hatfield Chilson, of Colorado, to be 
US, district judge for the district of Colo- 
rado. 

Charles F. Paul, of West Virginia, to be 
US. district judge for the northern district 
of West Virginia, 
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U.S. ATTORNEY 
Warner Hodges, of Tennessee, to be U.S. 
attorney for the western district of Tennessee 
for the term of 4 years. 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY FOR THE CANAL ZONE 
Rowland K. Hazard, of Rhode Island, to be 
district attorney for the Canal Zone for a 
term of 8 years. 
U.S. MARSHAL 
George C. Harrison, of Tennessee, to be 
U.S, marshal for the western district of Ten- 
nessee for term of 4 years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TueEspay, Marcu 1, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


II Corinthians 13: 11: Be of one mind, 
live in peace; and the God of love and 
peace will be with you. 

Almighty God, grant that our hearts 
may be filled with gratitude for the in- 
numerable material and spiritual bless- 
ings with which Thou dost crown each 
new day. 

Make us also thankful for our trials 
and tribulations for they are compara- 
tively so few in number, short in con- 
tinuance, and merciful in design, teach- 
ing us to put our trust in Thee. 

Show us how to exalt and enhance 
our democracy with its principles of 
freedom and justice for all mankind. 

Enlarge our minds with an under- 
standing sympathy which extends far 
beyond those selfish interests that mar 
the unity and stability of our beloved 
country. 

May we be servants of the common 
good and worthy followers of those no- 
ble men and women who, by their loy- 
alty and devotion, established and be- 
queathed unto us our Nation's glorious 
traditions. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. CLARK, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Roads of the Committee on 
Public Works may have permission to sit 
for the balance of the week during gen- 
eral debate while the House is in session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of the current discussion of aid to 
education, the emphasis has been di- 
rected almost entirely to salaries and to 
building construction. These, of course, 
have their proper place in any plan for 
the adequate preparation of our youth 
for maturity, but I feel very strongly 
that insufficient attention has been giv- 
en to the intangibles which are the real 
and permanent basis of education. 

A country is great and a people are 
great when they are activated by high 
purpose and sound morality. And con- 
versely a country declines and a people 
sink into decadence when they become 
enamored of ease and of luxury and 
when their muscles become atrophied 
and their brains agglutinated. 

For this reason I have today intro- 
duced a bill to make the Committee on 
Education established in 1954 advisory to 
the President and available to the States 
for consultation on means of improving 
the quality of education. 

This bill recognizes the necessity for 
education to keep pace with the demands 
of the future, for improving the quality 
of curricula and for raising the stand- 
ards of scholarship expected of students. 

It also recognizes the primacy of the 
State and local community in such con- 
cerns and provides that such assistance 
as the advisory committee may furnish 
shall be rendered to the States for their 
individual help. 

Even though we build educational pal- 
aces for our children and reward our 
teachers with munificent salaries, our 
efforts will come to naught if we lose 
sight of the fundamental verities. It is 
to redirect our national attention to 
these basic truths that my bill is directed 
and it is my earnest hope that it will be 
passed by the Congress and will con- 
tribute toward this vitally needed re- 
orientation of our educational efforts. 


KANSAS WHEAT MAKES THE BEST 
PANCAKES IN THE WORLD 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, since his 
election to Congress in 1956, the Honor- 
able J. FLOYD BREEDING has sponsored an- 
nually a “pancake day” in the House 
Restaurant, where all have the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying Kansas hospitality 
and excellent pancakes made from the 
best wheat in the world. 

At Liberal, Kans., which is in Con- 
gressman BrReEEpING’s district, women 
compete in an international pancake race 
with women of Olney, England. This 
friendly contest not only contributes to 
good international relationships, but also 
fosters and encourages the use through- 
out the world of Kansas wheat from 
which the best pancakes are made. 
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The distinguished and outstanding 
Member from the Fifth Kansas District, 
Mr. BREEDING, unceasingly and forcefully 
presents the viewpoint of the farmer to 
his colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. As a member of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Mr. BREEDING is con- 
stantly endeavoring to bring good, sound 
farm legislation, which will raise the in- 
come of the farmer and reduce the huge 
surplus, to the floor of the House. 

Congressman and Mrs. Breeding were 
your hosts this morning for the very en- 
joyable pancake breakfast. I certainly 
hope that each Member will realize not 
only that wheat is good for pancakes, but 
that it could be used to good advantage 
in the maintenance of peace and in rais- 
ing the standard of living throughout the 
world. The surplus we now have in our 
storage bins could well be used to feed the 
hungry at home and abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to compliment 
our colleague from the heart of the wheat 
country, Mr. BREEDING, upon his sincer- 
ity of purpose in his desire to aid agri- 
culture, and upon his unswerving and 
steadfast loyalty to the many farmers 
that he represents so well. Also, Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to thank him for a 
splendid breakfast made from flour 
milled from wheat harvested on the 
farms of Congressman BREEDING’s con- 
stituents. 


THE LATE HONORABLE GEORGE 
HUDDLESTON, SR., A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN THE CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. VINSON]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with sincere regret that I learned of the 
death of our late colleague, the Honor- 
able George Huddleston, Sr. 

George Huddleston, Sr., lived a full 
life, and he has left this earth with the 
certain knowledge that he contributed 
greatly to the welfare of mankind in 
general and to the growth and greatness 
of America in particular. 

For 22 years he represented his dis- 
trict from the State of Alabama bril- 
liantly, and with a firm determination 
to do that which was right for his con- 
stituents and America. 

He served his Nation as a soldier, 
statesman, and lawyer. I knew him, ad- 
mired him, and respected him. 

The Congress, the State of Alabama, 
and the United States are fortunate to 
have had the privilege of benefiting 
from his wisdom and foresight, and we 
also are fortunate that the sterling at- 
tributes of George Huddleston, Sr., con- 
tinue in his son, GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
IR., who now represents the district that 
sent his father to the Congress. 

My sympathy goes out today to the 
family of the late George Huddleston, 
but at the same time each member of 
that family can look back with pride 
upon the long and distinguished record 
that he established, 

He was a fine man, an honorable man, 
and those of us who knew him will miss 
him. 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join in the tribute being paid to a for- 
mer distinguished Alabamian by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 
As he so well said, both the Nation and 
the State of Alabama have suffered a 
great loss in the death of the late Hon- 
orable George Huddleston, Sr. George 
Huddleston, Sr., was a great American. 
He was an able, honest, and fearless 
man. His distinguished record of service 
in the House of Representatives of the 
U.S. Congress is enviable. 

After his retirement from service he 
returned to his native Alabama and con- 
tinued to live a useful life, always inter- 
ested in good government, 

I am sure that one of the greatest 
thrills of his life came when his brilliant 
young son became the Representative 
from the Ninth District of Alabama. 
George, Sr., followed with keen interest 
the record in Congress of GEORGE, JR., 
and he was proud of that record. 

Mr. Speaker, my sympathy goes out to 
members of his family for the great loss 
that they have suffered. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
when I first arrived in the Capitol, one 
of the mental giants in this body was 
George Huddleston, of Alabama. He was 
not only a mental giant, he was a man 
of integrity; honorable and trustworthy 
and highly respected by all his col- 
leagues. The best evidence of the af- 
fection with which the family name of 
Huddleston is held by the people of Ala- 
bama, and the people of the district that 
he so ably represented is the fact that 
his distinguished son is now a Member 
of this body. George Huddleston, Sr., 
made marked contributions during his 
years of service not only to this body 
but to the progress of our country and 
the betterment of all of our people. I 
join with my friend, the gentleman from 
Georgia, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, in 
extending to Mrs. Huddleston and to our 
colleague, the son of the late Congress- 
man, and to other members of the fam- 
ily, my deep sympathy in their bereave- 
ment. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. I should like to join 
with my colleagues, particularly in the 
statement which the majority leader has 
just made, because he said the things I 
would like to have said, and said them so 
much more ably than I can. But, as the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
realizes, when one first comes to this 
House he observes and profits by those 
who are already here. He usually picks 
out a few men whom he particularly ad- 
mires. In the case of George Huddleston 
that was my experience. He was a very 
able man. I recall that on one occasion 
he stood here at this table, during my 
early days in this House, and made one 
of the most forceful, forthright, and con- 
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vincing speeches that I have ever heard 
in my entire tenure of office in this 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with the others 
in extending my sympathy to the mem- 
bers of the family, and particularly to 
his outstanding young son, our able col- 
league, GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., who has 
followed in his footsteps, a man who in 
his own right has many of the virtues 
possessed by his father, including the 
rare but highly desired virtue of political 
courage. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Spéaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I raise 
my feeble voice on this sad occasion in 
expressing sentiments that have been 
expressed before. One of the first im- 
pressions that I gathered as a much 
younger man in this body was the 
strength and integrity of the great man 
whose death we are mourning on this 
occasion. I am sure that those of us 
who were privileged to serve with Mr. 
Huddleston are richer because of that 
experience, and our Nation is stronger 
because of his contribution to the pres- 
ervation of our great Republic. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with my distinguished colleagues in 
expressing their sincere regrets over the 
death of the Honorable George Huddles- 
ton, Sr., truly a great Congressman; a 
man whose dedicated service here left 
a mark that will forever endure in the 
annals of Congress. 

I was not one who was privileged to 
have served with him. No present mem- 
ber of the Florida delegation had that 
opportunity, but we all know of the out- 
standing ability which he brought to 
Congress, and of the splendid work which 
he did; work which is being ably carried 
on by his distinguished son in our midst. 
I want to express for the entire Florida 
delegation our deep regret at his death, 
and our earnest expressions of sympathy 
to the family on this occasion. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks in the Recor on the life, 
character, and service of our former col- 
league, Hon. George Huddleston, Sr., of 
Alabama. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Barr). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
received the sad news of the death of a 
distinguished former Member of this 
body from the State of Alabama. The 
Honorable George Huddleston, Sr., the 
revered father of our distinguished col- 
leage, GEORGE HUDDLESTON, of Alabama, 
died in Birmingham yesterday. 

For more than 20 years he represented 
Alabama here in the House of Represent- 
atives with great distinction. The dis- 
trict is now ably represented by his son, 
GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 
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GEORGE HUDDLESTON is remembered by 
many of his former colleagues here as 
one of the greatest scholars and debators 
who ever graced this Chamber. He was 
known here and in his native State of 
Alabama, where he was honored and 
loved by all, as a rugged individualist. 
He lived a long and useful life and was, I 
am informed, about 90 years of age at 
the time of his death. Another of Ala- 
bama’s noble sons has gone home to rest. 

To his family and especially to our 
colleague, GEORGE, JR., I extend my 
heartfelt sympathy in this hour of sor- 
row. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep regret that I learned of the 
death of the Honorable George Huddle- 
ston, Sr., a great Alabamian and an out- 
standing Member for 22 years of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

Although I did not have the privilege 
of serving in the Congress with Mr. Hud- 
dleston, those who served with him have 
already attested to the high esteem in 
which he was held by his colleagues dur- 
ing his long and fruitful service in this 
body 


While Mr. Huddleston was the recipi- 
ent of many honors during his long and 
distinguished career, I am certain none 
gave him greater pleasure or satisfac- 
tion than the election in 1955 of his son, 
the Honorable GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., 
to the congressional seat he had so ably 
occupied. 

Mr. Huddleston’s death is not only a 
great loss to his family, but to his State 
and Nation as well. I extend my sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Huddleston. and to the 
other members of the Huddleston fam- 
ily. 
Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, a multitude of people in Alabama 
have been moved profoundly by news of 
the passing of Hon. George Huddleston, 
of Birmingham, Ala., a former Member 
of the House of Representatives and 
father of our colleague GEORGE HUDDLES- 
TON, JR., also of Birmingham. 

In the traditional, courtly parlance of 
this legislative body the elder George 
Huddleston undoubtedly was often re- 
ferred to as “the distinguished gentle- 
man from Alabama.” It was singularly 
fitting and apt in application to him be- 
cause he earned distinction in several 
fields and his unfailing concern for the 
welfare of all who depended upon him for 
aid, marked him as a true gentleman. 

Mr. Huddleston became a member of 
the Alabama bar in 1891, when he was 
22 years of age. He left a lucrative prac- 
tice to enlist as a private in the 1st Regi- 
ment, Alabama Volunteer Infantry, and 
served in the Spanish-American War. 
He was elected to Congress in 1915 and 
served in 10 succeeding Congresses, re- 
tiring from public life in 1936. 

His memory will be cherished in Ala- 
bama, for his stanch championship of 
“the little man,” the embattled farmer, 
the small businessman, and the average 
citizen who looked to him for guidance 
and leadership as an attorney and a 
Member of Congress. His entire career 
embodied the highest ideals of the legal 
profession and that of a trusted, public 
servant. 

I know I speak for the entire Alabama 
delezation to Congress in expressing 
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deep sympathy to GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
who carries on a fine tradition be- 
queathed to him by his father and to the 
other relatives who have suffered a griev- 
ous loss. George Huddleston, Sr., was 
a great American and an outstanding 
citizen of Alabama whose life and career 
enriched his State and its citizens. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I learned of the death 
of one of Alabama’s outstanding citizens, 
the late Congressman George Huddles- 
ton, Sr. 

Mr. Huddleston has for many years 
been one of Alabama’s outstanding lead- 
ers. For 22 years he represented in the 
Congress the great city of Birmingham, 
and Jefferson County, Ala. Upon his re- 
tirement from Congress in 1936 he was 
a ranking member of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Until recent months Mr. Huddleston 
has remained very active for a person 
of his age. I very vividly recall about 3 
years ago when he, along with myself 
and his son GEORGE, who then and now 
serves in the House, made a visit to Gor- 
gas, Ala., in Walker County, to witness 
the beginning of a new experiment in 
the underground gasification of coal. At 
that time he was 87 years old, and I 
marveled at his alertness, his stamina, 
and more than these, at his fine mind 
and his ready grasp of public problems. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Huddleston and their children. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of George Huddleston, Sr., is 
mourned by all who knew and loved 
this former outstanding Congressman 
from Alabama. 

I am sure one of the greatest moments 
in the full and active life of Congress- 
man Huddleston was November 2, 1954, 
when his son, GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., 
was elected to the 84th Congress from 
the Ninth Alabama District. 

The Honorable GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
IR., is serving with great distinction, as 
a respected member of the Committee 
on Armed Services and as a devoted 
servant of the citizens of his district. 

I wish to join his many friends in ex- 
pressing to Congressman HUDDLESTON 
my sincere condolences and deep sym- 
pathy in the passing of his father. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the REecorp an 
editorial which appeared recently in 
the Anniston (Ala.) Star, recalling one 
of the incidents in the illustrious life of 
the late Congressman Huddleston, Sr. 

The editorial follows: 

GEORGE HUDDLESTON, Sr. 

It isn’t often that a distinguished lawmaker 
lives to see his son likewise attain distinc- 
tion, but that happened in the case of the 
late George Huddleston, Sr., of the Ninth 
Alabama District, Birmingham, father of 
Representative GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., now 
one of the leading men in the Congress of 
the United States. 

The elder Huddleston, when a compara- 
tively young man, possessed one of the 
finest minds of any man in Congress and was 
a man of great eloquence. 

In his younger days he also was a pro- 
nounced liberal and had a tremendous fol- 
lowing among the laboring classes of the 
Ninth District. One of the foremost oppo- 
nents he had to overcome was the Reverend 
W. E. Dickinson, a once noted Alabama 
minister. 
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Dickinson enjoyed the support of the Bir- 
mingham News, then edited by the late 
Frank P. Glass, who was a classmate of 
Woodrow Wilson at Princeton. And when 
the campaign got very hot, he got Wilson 
to endorse Dickinson, who was to engage in 
a debate with Huddleston at Woodrow Wil- 
son Park in Birmingham. 

But it so happened that Huddleston’s train 
from Washington was several hours late, and 
his supporters, who had gathered by the 
thousands at the park to hear his speech, 
believed that Glass and his associates had 
used their influence to hold up the train. 

The train finally arrived, however, and as 
soon as he came up the steps of the station, 
Huddleston was put in a cane-bottom chair 
and carried on the backs of his followers all 
the way from the station to Wilson Park. 

Huddleston received a great ovation that 
night, and the train incident evidently had 
played a part in his eventual election over 
Dickinson, in spite of Woodrow Wilson’s 
endorsement, which any seasoned politi- 
cian should have recognized as a campaign 
blunder. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is dif- 
ficult for me to speak of my late good 
friend, the Honorable George Huddles- 
ton, of Alabama, without bringing to the 
surface of my mind and my feelings re- 
collections that have for decades en- 
deared him to me and that will remain 
in my memory for the rest of my life. 
He was of course the Representative in 
this House from Alabama’s 9th district 
for 22 years. Here, if I may permit my- 
self a personal note, was a man from 
Alabama who appealed enormously to a 
man from Texas. He had my respect and 
my admiration through the years be- 
cause he was what I like to call a fight- 
ing man who so highly prized his honor 
and his personal dignity that he felt 
obliged, if need be, to defend them in 
personal combat. For me, for all that 
it implies, a fact like that about a man’s 
life is more important than such chron- 
ological data as the statistic that he was 
born on a farm near Lebanon, Tenn,, 
that he studied law at Cumberland Uni- 
versity, that he served as a private in the 
Spanish-American War, and that he was 
elected to the 64th and to the 10 suc- 
ceeding Congresses serving in this 
House from 1915 to 1937. As a legisla- 
tor he belongs well up in the category 
of men who made an impact on his time. 
He was progressive enough in his think- 
ing to sponsor legislation for a Federal 
home loan system. He fought for the 
principle of the honest label on mate- 
rials produced by child and prison labor. 
In fact it was his promotion of the idea 
for the Federal development of electrical 
energy at Niagara Falls that may be 
said to have fathered the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. It is good to reflect 
that when after a good and a successful 
life he died at 90 years of age in Bir- 
mingham last February 29, he knew that 
the people of his district, of his State, 
and of the country, and his old col- 
leagues here in the House, held him in 
the highest esteem. And with that 
esteem went a warm and profound af- 
fection. Not the least of the contribu- 
tions which the late George Huddleston, 
Sr., made to his country, is his young 
and brilliant son, GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
JR., who is now serving the same district 
in this House that his father served be- 
fore him and who has been with us I 
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am glad to note since 1955. Two Hud- 
dlestons so to speak in a single era ca- 
pable of such distinguished service to 
their time is a special kind of favor con- 
ferred upon the Congress and the coun- 
try. This Nation has an enormous 
strength in its people and the image of 
that strength is dramatically presented 
to us in the life and personality of such 
men as my late dear friend, George 
Huddleston. 


AMENDING TRADING WITH THE 
ENEMY ACT TO PROVIDE CER- 
TAIN PAYMENTS FOR RELIEF 
AND REHABILITATION OF NEEDY 
VICTIMS OF NAZI PERSECUTION 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 

rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 

up House Resolution 457 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make a point of order that 
@ quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 8] 
Allen Dawson O'Neill 
Barden Delaney Osmers 
Baumhart Dent Passman 
Blitch Forand Powell 
Boykin Grant Preston 
Brown, Mo. Reece, Tenn. 
Buckley Holifield Reuss 
Budge Huddleston Rivers, S.C. 
Burdick Irwin Sheppard 
Bees , de 
B; , Wis. ay „Miss. 
Cahill, McGinley Spence 
Canfield Meyer Thompson, La, 
Chiperfield Miller, Williams 
Cook Willis 
Cooley Mitchell Wilson 
Davis, Ga. Morris, N. Mex. Zelenko 
Davis,Tenn. Morrison 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rolicall, 378 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING TRADING WITH THE EN- 
EMY ACT TO PROVIDE CERTAIN 
PAYMENTS FOR RELIEF AND RE- 
HABILITATION OF NEEDY VICTIMS 
OF NAZI PERSECUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
457), as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6462) to amend the Trading With the En- 
emy Act, as amended, so as to provide for 
certain payments for the relief and rehabili- 
tation of needy victims of Nazi persecution, 
and for other purposes, and all points of or- 
der against said bill are hereby waived. Aft- 
er general debate, which shall be confined 


The 
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to the bill and continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown] and pending that I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 457 
makes in order the consideration of H.R. 
6462 to amend the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, as amended, so as to pro- 
vide for certain payments for the relief 
and rehabilitation of needy victims of 
Nazi persecution. ‘The resolution pro- 
vides for an open Tule, waiving points 
of order, and 1 hour of general debate. 

The principal purpose of the bill is to 
provide for a $500,000 lump-sum settle- 
ment of all claims of successor organi- 
zations for return of heirless vested 
property pursuant to section 32(h) of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, which 
was added by Public Law 626, 83d Con- 
gress. That section today authorizes 
the return to a designated successor or- 
ganization—the Jewish Restitution Suc- 
cessor Organization—for use in rehabili- 
tation of needy persecutees, of up to $3 
million of vested property of individuals 
who, if alive, would be eligible for return 
thereof, as persecutees of our former 
enemies, 

During World War II, pursuant to the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, property 
located in the United States which was 
owned by enemy nations was vested by 
the United States. Public Law 671, 79th 
Congress, provided that vested property 
could be returned to its former owner, 
or his successor in interest, under cer- 
tain specified conditions. 

In many cases, persons who otherwise 
would have been entitled to return of 
property under Public Law 671, together 
with their families, were exterminated by 
our wartime enemies. In recognition 
of this, on numerous occasions, the 
United States has taken the position that 
the assets of persecuted persons who have 
died without heirs should be used for 
rehabilitation and resettlement of sur- 
viving persecutees. 

By Executive Order No. 10587, of Jan- 
uary 13, 1955, the President designated 
the Jewish Restitution Successor Organ- 
ization, a charitable membership organ- 
ization incorporated under the laws of 
New York, as successor in interest to such 
deceased persons. 

That organization presently has pend- 
ing with the Alien Property Custodian a 
total of 1,800 claims under section 32(h) 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act. 
No payments have as yet been made 
under section 32(h), primarily because of 
the difficulties attendant upon proof of 
ownership of specific assets. 

H.R. 6462 will settle the problems in- 
volved in the administration of section 
32(h), by the payment of $500,000 out of 
the proceeds of vested property to suc- 
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cessor organizations designated by the 
President under section 32(h). Accept- 
ance of payment will discharge all claims 
of such organizatjon under said section. 

The enactment of the bill will permit 
prompt settlement of claims, and re- 
quires that the payments be used for the 
relief and rehabilitation in the United 
States of needy surviving persecutees. 

I urge the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no controversy 
over this rule, and, therefore, reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BoLLING] has explained this rule, House 
Resolution 457, ably and well. It makes 
in order the consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 6462, a bill which would permit the 
transfer of funds belonging to perse- 
cutees of the Nazi regime who have 
passed on without heirs and permit such 
assets to be transferred, up to the 
amount of $500,000, to a charitable or- 
ganization for the benefit of other 
persecutees. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to this rule, and having no requests for 
time, yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO AMEND THE WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 458 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
2485) to amend the War Claims Act of 1948, 
as amended, to provide compensation for 
certain World War II losses, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown]; and, pending that, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 458 
makes in order the consideration of H.R. 
2485 to amend the War Claims Act, as 
amended, regarding compensation for 
certain World War II losses. The reso- 
lution provides for an open rule, waiv- 
ing points of order, and 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate. 
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The purpose of the bill is to provide 
for the payment of compensation to 
American nationals who suffered injury 
or death under specified circumstances, 
or who suffered property losses as a result 
of military operations during World War 
II in certain European countries and in 
areas attacked by Japan. 

Payments will be made to claimants 
under the bill out of the War Claims 
Fund, which consists of proceeds result- 
ing from the sale of vested property, and 
not out of appropriations. The balance 
presently available for transfer to the 
War Claims Fund is approximately $100 
million. 

Losses must have been suffered orig- 
inally by American nationals, and the 
claims based thereon must have contin- 
uously remained American-owned up to 
the time they are filed. 

Where a corporation does not qualify 
for payment, its American national 
stockholders may receive payment pro- 
portional to their ownership interest in 
the corporation. Awards in excess of 
$10,000 on corporate claims will be re- 
duced by the Federal tax benefits 
received by the corporation in prior 
years arising out of the loss on account 
of which the claim is filed. 

Claims for disability or death will be 
paid in full; all other claims will be paid 
in full up to $10,000, with pro rata reduc- 
tion thereafter if the War Claims Fund 
is not sufficient to pay all awards. 

Other nations have long since paid 
their own citizens for similar losses and 
I, therefore, urge the adoption of this 
resolution. 

There is some controversy, I under- 
stand, over H.R, 2485. I know of no con- 
troversy, however, over the adoption of 
the rule, and I therefore reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Missouri has ex- 
plained this bill and also the rule. When 
this measure came before the Rules 
Committee we had called to our atten- 
tion a minority report on the measure as 
reported by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

However, I know of no opposition to 
the rule. I have had no requests for 
time on the rule, and I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

‘The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

z A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OF SUC- 
CESSOR ORGANIZATIONS FOR RE- 
TURN OF VESTED HEIRLESS 
PROPERTY 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 

that the House resolve itself into the 

Committee of the Whole House on the 

State of the Union for the consideration 

of the bill (H.R. 6462) to amend the 

Trading With the Enemy Act, as amend- 

ed, so as to provide for certain payments 

for the relief and rehabilitation of 
needy victims of Nazi persecution, and 
for other purposes, 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6462, with Mr. 
Txompson of Texas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, let me 
attempt to give you a brief explanation 
of the bill H.R. 6462 which was intro- 
duced by our esteemed former member of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, Representative Dollinger, 
and which was reported unanimously by 
the committee. 

The purpose of the legislation is to pro- 
vide a $500,000 lump sum settlement of 
all claims of successor organizations for 
return of heirless vested property pur- 
suant to section 32 ch) of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. Now, I realize that 
this explanation still requires a lot of ex- 
plaining and I shall ask you to bear with 
me while I shall attempt to do my best 
to explain the explanation. 

In the first place let me explain what 
“heirless vested property” is. Under the 
provisions of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, property located in the 
United States which was owned by enemy 
nationals was vested by the United States 
at the beginning of World War II. After 
the vesting it was recognized by the Con- 
gress in Public Law 671, 79th Congress, 
that certain enemy nationals whose 
property was vested were only technically 
enemies. Therefore, the Congress au- 
thorized that property taken from such 
persons should be returned to them upon 
a showing that they belonged to political, 
racial, or religious groups which, under 
the law of the enemy nation in which 
they resided, did not enjoy full rights of 
citizenship. 

Some property vested by the Alien 
Property Custodian was returned to per- 
sons qualified under Public Law 671. 
However, in some cases persons who were 
entitled to return of property were ex- 
terminated by our wartime enemies to- 
gether with their entire families. The 
claimants and their heirs having per- 
ished, no claimants are left to claim re- 
turn of property owned by such persons, 
Therefore this property is still in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian 
and is referred to as “heirless property.“ 

Thus I think you can see what is meant 
by the term “heirless property.” 

Now let me explain the term succes- 
sor organizations.” After World War II 
the United States and our allies followed 
the policy that the assets of persecuted 
persons who died without heirs should 
be used for the rehabilitation and re- 
settlement of surviving persecuted per- 
sons belonging to the same political, ra- 
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cial, or religious groups as the persons 
who died without heirs, 

This policy was embodied in the final 
act of the Paris Conference on Repara- 
tions of January 1946 and in other agree- 
ments and treaties to which the United 
States is a party. These agreements and 
treaties are set out in appendix A of the 
committee report beginning on page 7. 

Pursuant to this national policy, the 
83d Congress enacted Public Law 626, 
which added the present subsection (h) 
to section 32 of The Trading With the 
Enemy Act. That subsection provides 
that vested enemy property which was 
taken from persecuted persons who died 
without heirs may be returned to one or 
more organizations designated by the 
President. Since the organizations des- 
ignated by the President are succeeding 
to the interests of the heirless perse- 
cuted persons, they are referred to as 
successor organizations, 

Public Law 626, 83d Congress, provided 
that these successor organizations must 
use vested property returned to them for 
the rehabilitation and settlement of 
persons in the United States who came 
to the United States as persecuted per- 
sons and who suffered deprivation of lib- 
erty in their original homelands. 

By Executive Order No. 10787, dated 
June 13, 1955, the President designated 
the Jewish Restitution Successor Or- 
ganization, a charitable member organi- 
zation incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York, as a successor 
organization which would be entitled to 
claim the return of vested enemy prop- 
erty of deceased persecuted persons who 
died without heirs. 

If other organizations apply and qual- 
ify, they would be designated as succes- 
sor organizations of persons belonging 
to other racial, political, or religious 
groups. Thus far, however, no other 
organizations have sought to apply and 
qualify. 

The Jewish Restitution Successor 
Organization has pending with the Alien 
Property Custodian a total of 1,800 claims 
but no payments have been made by the 
Custodian because of the difficulties en- 
countered in bringing adequate proof of 
the ownership of specific assets. 

The purpose of the legislation is to 
avoid the necessity of protracted pro- 
ceedings before the Alien Property 
Custodian which would tie up substantial 
manpower in the Office of the Alien 
Property Custodian and which would be 
costly to the claimant organization as 
well as the Government. The lump sum 
settlement of $500,000 would wipe out 
the 1,800 pending claims under Public 
Law 626, 83d Congress. 

In a report submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Department esti- 
mates that in the case of approximately 
500 claims out of the total of 1,800 claims 
filed, the successor organization might 
be successful in obtaining a return under 
section 32(h) and that the value of such 
returns would total $500,000. Under 
these circumstances, the committee felt 
that it would save the Government money 
and would expedite the windup of the 
affairs of the Office of Alien Property if 
a lump sum settlement of $500,000 was 
provided for, to close out the 1,800 claims 
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brought by the successor organization 
under Public Law 626, 83d Congress. 

I believe this explanation will enable 
the Members of the House to follow the 
complex terminology of this legislation 
dealing with “heirless property” and 
“suecessor organizations.” 

I hope that this explanation will 
satisfy the Members of the House that 
the lump sum settlement provided for in 
this legislation is in the public interest 
and that this legislation is merely in- 
tended to carry out more expeditiously 
the program enacted into law by the 83d 
Congress. 

Let me say that the committee was 
unanimous in reporting this legislation 
and I trust that the House will follow 
suit in approving this legislation. 

The Subcommittee on Commerce and 
Finance has done a very fine job. It 
conducted hearings on this legislation 
which was introduced by our former 
colleague and distinguished friend from 
New York, Mr. Dollinger, who is now 
serving with great distinction in the ca- 
pacity of a district attorney for his area. 
He introduced and sponsored the bill in 
the last Congress, and I believe in a pre- 
ceding Congress; 

The subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. Mack] conducted hearings and 
went into this problem thoroughly. I 
think it would be appropriate at this 
time to recognize the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. Mack], chairman of the sub- 
committee, for 15 minutes for a further 
explanation of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
although the bill now before the House, 
H.R. 6462, has a long history, it is in 
fact a simple measure. It proposes a 
bulk settlement of many thousands of 
individual claims which are now pending 
before the Office of Alien Property of the 
Department of Justice. These claims 
were authorized to be filed pursuant to 
section 32(h) of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, as amended. That section 
was added to the Trading With the 
Enemy Act in 1954, pursuant to bills 
which were sponsored in this House by 
Representatives Crosser and Wolverton, 
ranking members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
in the other body by Senators Taft, Dirk- 
sen, and Hennings. Both this pro- 
cedural bill, H.R. 6462, and the ante- 
cedent legislation, have been bipartisan 
in nature, have had administration and 
widespread popular support, and have 
sought to deal with a tragic problem 
arising out of the course of the last war. 

Briefly stated, the history of this leg- 
islation is as follows: The Trading With 
the Enemy Act authorized the vesting 
by the Alien Property Custodian of all 
“enemy” property. Thus, vesting orders 
took title in the United States to all 
property found here of so-called enemy 
nationals, even if those persons had been 
deprived of their nationality by their 
own governments. It was apparent 
that, whatever might be done in the 
United States with respect to other prop- 
erties, the United States was not pre- 
pared to keep title to property belonging 
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to those persons who had been the first 
victims of nazism, and who had in many 
instances fought and died in our cause. 
Thus, immediately after the war, section 
32 was added to the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. That section, in general, 
provided that the Custodian should re- 
turn, on the filing of claims, the prop- 
erty of persons who had been subjected 
to persecution on grounds of race, 
religion or political belief. 

In the years that followed, it became 
clear that a number of these eligible 
claimants—persecutees—would never 
appear to file their claims. The reason 
was that they, together with their entire 
families, had perished in the infamous 
concentration camps. The surviving 
persecutee, or the persecutee who left a 
son or daughter, could file his claim and 
regain his property. But a substantial 
amount of property remained vested, 
which had been owned by persecutees, 
but as to which there was in fact no 
claimant—because the claimant and his 
family had been exterminated. 

In these circumstances, and with the 
distinguished and bipartisan sponsorship 
I have mentioned, subsection (h) was 
added to section 32 of the act. The ef- 
fect of subsection (h) was to make it 
possible for a “successor organization” 
to file claims to the property of persecu- 
tees who had died without known heirs— 
or what has come to be known as “heir- 
less property.” It was declared to be the 
policy of the United States, as reflected 
in this subsection, that such heirless 
property should be returned to a suc- 
cessor organization. Its proceeds were 
to be used by that organization—or or- 
ganizations—for the relief and rehabili- 
tation of needy surviving persecutees 
who were in the United States. A suc- 
cessor organization was to be designated 
by the President. 

I should point out that many safe- 
guards surrounded this legislation, re- 
flecting the clear decision of the Con- 
gress both that the proceeds of heirless 
property should be used for relief and 
rehabilitation, and that the proper ap- 
plication of these proceeds should be in- 
sured. The purposes were defined, and 
were limited to needy persons, and to 
persons in the United States. The or- 
ganization which applied for designation 
as a successor organization had to under- 
take to make periodic reports of its use 
of the funds, and it had to be screened 
and named only by Presidential designa- 
tion. No part of the proceeds could be 
used by the organization for legal or 
similar expenses, so that all of these pro- 
ceeds are to be devoted to the intended 
purposes. 

It is appropriate at this point to men- 
tion that the domestic action of the 
United States, in allocating heirless as- 
sets for relief and reconstruction of sur- 
viving persecutees, follows a consistent 
line of American foreign policy. Thus, 
the Inter-Allied Reparation Agreement 
of 1946, signed at Paris, in which the 
United States played a leading role, pro- 
vided for utilization of heirless assets 
found in the European neutral countries 
in a similar way. And various postwar 
agreements to which the United States 
was a party—with the European neu- 
trals—also contained language looking 
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toward use of heirless assets for this 
Same purpose. Moreover, heirless assets 
found in the Western Zones of Germany 
have been used for these purposes, first 
under military government law, and 
then under statutes of West Germany. 

Because of the nature of Nazi perse- 
cution, it is of course clear that the great 
bulk of the persecutees, and of the heir- 
less property, was of Jewish origin. 
Thus, the organization which applied 
for Presidential designation was a New 
York membership corporation known as 
the Jewish Restitution Successor Organi- 
zation. This organization had previous- 
ly been designated in the American Zone 
of Germany, and had performed there 
in a manner which earned the com- 
mendation of General Clay and others 
connected with military government. It 
undertook the obligations required by 
the statute; and in January 1955 it was 
designated by President Eisenhower. 

The JRSO, as this organization is 
known, then began the task of filing 
claims pursuant to the statute. Obvi- 
ously, this was a task of enormous diffi- 
culty, since by definition no one was ex- 
tant who could make information or 
documentation available to the succes- 
sor organization. Nevertheless, with the 
assistance and cooperation of the Office 
of Alien Property, such information as 
could be gleaned from vesting orders and 
similar documents, and from surveys, 
was obtained, and some thousands of 
claims were filed with the Office of Alien 
Property. 

From the outset, it was apparent that 
to process each of these claims would 
be an impossible administrative task. 
The very nature of the problem made 
that clear. Therefore, a solution which 
had been adopted elsewhere—as, for ex- 
ample, with the active support of the 
United States, in the American Zone of 
Western Germany—was suggested; this 
solution was to make a reasonable ap- 
praisal of the properties claimed and 
then to arrange a bulk settlement of the 
claims. 

A bulk settlement of these claims ap- 
pears to be in the interest of all con- 
cerned. The principle of a bulk settle- 
ment has been supported by the admin- 
istration, and testimony in favor of such 
a settlement was adduced in testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Commerce 
and Finance of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on March 
13, 1958, and on July 24, 1959. State- 
ments favoring a bulk settlement are in 
the record from the Department of State 
and from various charitable organiza- 
tions—Catholic Relief Services, the 
American Jewish Committee, Church 
World Services, and the American 
Jewish Congress. The only question 
raised about the desirability of the bulk 
settlement was raised by the Department 
of Justice as to amount, when the sug- 
gested amount of the settlement was $1 
million; and by the Bureau of the Budget, 
which has pointed out that the provable 
claims, under present standards of law 
which would be applicable to individual 
claimants, are in the maximum amount 
of $500,000. Thus, it is entirely agreed 
by all that a bulk settlement is necessary 
to obviate long and tedious—and expen- 
sive—administrative proceedings, which 
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would burden both the administration 
and the successor organization. 

As to the question of amount, the com- 
mittee considered the matter carefully 
and has come to the conclusion that the 
amount in the present bill, which is 
$500,000, is a reasonable amount of such 
a settlement. In this connection, the 
committee has given due weight to a 
communication of the Assistant Attor- 
ney Genera] in charge of the Office of 
Alien Property, under date of April 10, 
1959, stating that: 

I favor the proposed bulk settlement of 
heirless property claims in the amount of 
$500,000. 


It has also considered the fact that, in 
the nature of things, claims involving 
“heirless property” ought not to be sub- 
ject to the same standards of proof as 
individual claims. When an individual 
presents a claim to his property, he 
ordinarily has some proof—bank books, 
documents, or the like. On the other 
hand, the successor organization is ham- 
pered by the fact that it is proceeding in 
a situation in which, by definition, the 
original claimant and all of his rela- 
tives—or those who had some knowl- 
edge—were swept away, generally in the 
dead of night, and bundled off to concen- 
tration camps from which they have 
never returned. In these circumstances, 
to expect clear documentation is to de- 
mand the impossible. 

Even so, however, it is clear that heir- 
less property exists in amounts sub- 
stantially larger than the amount stated 
in this bill. Thus, in the original en- 
abling legislation—section 32 (h) —a ceil- 
ing amount of $3 million was set, after 
hearings. In previous Congresses, bulk 
settlement legislation in the amount of 
$1 million has been proposed. Here, it 
seems to be the opinion of the Office of 
Alien Property that $500,000 would be 
the amount of claims provable under 
present standards, applicable to individ- 
ual claimants. But there exists sub- 
stantial other claims, some of which in 
fact are in the process of adjudication 
before the OAP, which add greatly to 
this amount. Thus, one claim involving 
allegedly looted diamonds amounts to 
several hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars; and no final decision has been 
handed down on the claim of the suc- 
cessor organization to that fund. In 
addition, claimed amounts are involved 
in so-called omnibus accounts—accounts 
of Swiss banks, held in the United States, 
where it is not known who were the own- 
ers of the funds deposited in the names 
of the Swiss banks. And if there were 
access to all of the burned, destroyed 
and unavailable records, it seems clear 
that very large amounts indeed would be 
discovered. 

One additional point remains, which 
is strongly in favor of the bulk settlement 
technique embodied in this bill. In view 
of the difficulties inherent in section 
32(h) of producing adequate proof to 
-prosecute claims under this section and 
in view of the cost involved in securing 
such proof, only the JRSO had sufficient 
interest to apply for and receive a desig- 
nation as a successor organization. 
Under the proposed legislation, however, 
there will be an opportunity for other 
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successor organizations to apply and to 
be designated. These organizations 
would rehabilitate and settle in the 
United States persons belonging to racial 
and religious groups other than the Jew- 
ish group. 

The bill provides that if there is more 
than one designated successor organiza- 
tion, the sum of $500,000 shall be allo- 
eated among such organizations in the 
proportion in which the proceeds of heir- 
less property were distributed pursuant 
to agreements to which the United States 
was a party, by the International Com- 
mittee for Refugees and successor or- 
ganizations thereto. The proportional 
formula used in these agreements is a 
90-10 formula which corresponds rough- 
ly to the number of persons in the dif- 
ferent groups who would benefit from 
this legislation. 

This formula has the acceptance of 
the actual and potential successor or- 
ganizations which have been and may be 
designated under this legislation. 

As I have said, this legislation has 
the enthusiastic support of all interested 
organizations and its adoption is defi- 
nitely in the public interest in order to 
save the Government agency involved 
the Office of Alien Property—time and 
money and thus to expedite the windup 
of the affairs of this office. 

As I said when I started my presenta- 
tion today, I hesitated to bore you with 
all of the details of this matter. How- 
ever, I felt that I should discuss the 
background of the legislation so that the 
House would be fully familiar with the 
problems with which they are con- 
fronted today. 

Actually, I feel that this legislation 
would carry out the intent of Congress 
that was provided previously in legis- 
lation passed in the 83d Congress. This 
bulk settlement seems to be agreeable to 
all parties. The only argument that 
has arisen at any time is not whether 
we should make the bulk settlement but 
as to how much. In fairness, I should 
state that the Bureau of the Budget has 
offered to compromise at $250,000. The 
subcommittee feels that $500,000 is the 
proper amount, and that the Office of 
Alien Property has acquired twice that 
amount from heirless persecutees. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I inquire of the 
gentleman if there was a protest filed by 
the American Legion against this legis- 
lation? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Not to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. BAILEY. I see in the hearings on 
page 538 a letter addressed to the gen- 
tleman as chairman of the subcommittee 
and signed by Miles D. Kennedy, director 
of the American Legion of Washington, 
D.C., on June 30, 1959. Let me read it. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I am familiar 
with the letter. I do not think it refers 
to this legislation. As I recall, it re- 
ferred to general return legislation. 

Mr. BAILEY. Thatistrue. Neverthe- 
less, they are opposed to the legislation 
contained in this bill, 
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Mr. MACK of Illinois. I do not have 
the letter before me. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have it right here in 
front of me, and I should like the privi- 
lege of reading it into the RECORD. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I, of course, would be 
glad to have the gentleman read the let- 
ter into the Recor. I think probably we 
should explain, however, that this is only 
one of many bills that was included dur- 
ing the course of the hearings when the 
matter was scheduled. I think the gen- 
tleman will find that the letter to which 
he refers, in which the American Legion 
expressed interest, did not relate to this 
bill but to a bill before the committee 
which deals with the return of vested 
property to the German Government and 
German nationals. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. That was my 
understanding, as I recall the contents 
of the letter. 

Mr. BAILEY. This bill does not pro- 
pose the return of any property? 

Mr. HARRIS, No, it does not provide 
any return to the German Government 
or to German nationals, or to any enemy 
government or enemy nationals. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his partial explanation. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time more in bewilderment than in 
trying to enlighten my colleagues. As 
a member of the subcommittee earlier 
when we held these hearings I did not 
get to ask all these questions. I want 
to share some of them with you. It is 
possible that some may have been re- 
solved earlier here and to your satis- 
faction. 

I would not feel right without explain- 
ing to you my own uncertainty, shared 
with you for what it is worth, 

My first observation, before I get to 
my questions, is simply why this heirless 
property? ‘There is nobody to get this 
property. It is to be turned over to one 
organization or more, if others come for- 
ward, and that makes it more equitable, 
of course, to do what? ‘There are no 
rules, no guidelines such as we in Con- 
gress normally lay down. Why does not 
the United States keep this money? This 
is a welfare program. I am not against 
it necessarily, but at least I have to find 
out what we are going to do. Let us call 
it what it is. As a member of that sub- 
committee, I want it understood I did 
my best at that time to help. While I 
have a high regard and friendship for 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
Dollinger, I think there was possibly 
a prejudice to a degree for this legisla- 
tion. At least I felt we hurried through 
it. I must contest the statement the 
gentleman from Arkansas made earlier 
when he complimented the gentleman 
from Illinois for the thoroughness of our 
work unless that work was done since 
the tail end of the last Congress because 
at that time we had not had sufficient 
executive study and executive sessions 
to resolve some of the questions. So I 
would like to ask several questions now. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I gladly yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think the gen- 
tleman should give the impression to 
the House, which I just received from 
the gentleman's statement, that the 
committee has not thoroughly gone into 
this matter. I refer the gentleman to 
the hearings in the 86th Congress, which 
I hold in my hand. The gentleman was 
not a member of the committee in the 
86th Congress when it held hearings on 
April 16; May 19, 20, 27; June 23, 24, 29, 
30; July 1, 23, 24; and August 6, 1959. 
I think that means it held pretty ex- 
tended hearings. I refer the gentleman 
to these hearings for his consideration. 

Mr. ALGER. Now if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man, I repeat my earlier statement. If 
you can add further to the enlighten- 
ment of this body and myself, I said 
earlier, and I repeat, please doso. When 
I was a member of this subcommittee at 
the tail end of the last Congress, some 
of these questions were not answered. 
Possibly, you are prepared now to answer 
them. My question then is this. On 
page 4, I see the statement in the letter 
from Mr. Walsh in which he says in the 
last paragraph: 

The Bureau of the Budget has indicated 
that if Congress should feel that any set- 
tlement of this matter was proper, the 
amount of such settlement should not ex- 
ceed $250,000. This Department would have 
no objection to a settlement in that amount. 


Was that referring to different claims 
than the $500,000 we are talking about 
now? I could not make it out here 
whether that was so. 

Mr MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I gladly yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. If I under- 
stood the gentleman correctly, he is ask- 
ing if the Bureau of the Budget—is it 
the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. ALGER. Yes; I am referring—if 
you want to see this. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. No. 

Mr. ALGER. This is on page 4. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. The Bureau of 
the Budget made the statement that the 
settlement should not exceed $250,000— 
that is correct. 

Mr. ALGER. I see—$250,000—is the 
Budget Bureau’s position on this. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes; though, 
of course, that is just an estimate that 
they are making. They felt that $250,- 
000 should be paid even though the 
claims involved should exceed $250,000. 

Mr. ALGER. I understand. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. The only con- 
troversy at all, as I understand it, is 
whether it should be $250,00 or $500,000; 
is that correct? 

Mr. ALGER. That is my question at 
the moment. I thought everyone agreed 
that $500,000 was all right here, from 
listening to the debate. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I appreciate 
having had the gentleman serve on the 
subcommittee with me several years ago 
when a similar bill came before our sub- 
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committee. At that time the amount 
was $1 million and since that time al- 
most everyone is agreed on $500,000. 
All of the members of my subcommittee 
agreed unanimously, and I think most of 
the committee members of the full com- 
mittee agreed that that was the appro- 
priate amount. 

Mr. ALGER. But, the Bureau of the 
Budget still believes that $250,000 would 
be sufficient; is that correct? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. You know the 
Congress has acted on other occasions 
differently from what the Bureau of the 
Budget has felt. 

Mr. ALGER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman, I disagree with the Bureau of 
the Budget on many occasions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. I am not taking sides, 
I will say to the gentleman. I am 
merely asking whether there was a dif- 
ference. Now we determine that there 
is a difference between $500,000 and 
$250,000. Secondly, let me ask, if I may, 
of the gentleman from Illinois—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I gladly yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. HARRIS. On the point that the 
gentleman from Texas was just inquir- 
ing about, I call to the attention of the 
gentleman the fact that the Department 
of Justice recommended $500,000 as a 
maximum to be provided in this bill. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 

Secondly, may I ask: Are there any 
guidelines on the expenditures of these 
sums? Possibly, I have been hasty in 
my conclusions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I read on page 4 of the 
report from the letter from Mr. Walsh 
that the Justice Department says that 
the amount of such settlement should 
not exceed $250,000—not $500,000 but 
$250,000. 

Mr. ALGER. That is the paragraph 
I referred to earlier. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Harris] said the Justice 
Department recommended a payment of 
$500,000. 

Mr. HARRIS. But I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that Mr. 
Walsh was quoting what the Bureau of 
the Budget had indicated. He said that 
the Bureau of the Budget recommended 
that the settlement should not exceed 
$250,000, and that the Department would 
po no objection to a settlement of that 

Mr. GROSS. They would have no ob- 
jection to $250,000 rather than $500,000. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course not, but in 
the body of the letter the Department 
of Justice suggested $500,000 as the 
maximum settlement. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 
I want to assure the gentleman that I 
am not opposed to this legislation cate- 
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gorically. I am asking questions that 
are troubling me. My next question has 
to do with the fees involved. I think 
I understood the gentleman to say there 
would be no fees? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. That is cor- 
rect. There will be no fees coming out 
of this fund. No attorney’s fees. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 

Next, the formula of 90-10, will you 
describe that a little more. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes. If I un- 
derstand what the gentleman is referring 
to, in the event there should be another 
organization designated, then there 
would be no funds in addition to the 
$500,000. But if a second successor or- 
ganization came in, its share would come 
out of the $500,000. As I understand, 
the division would be 90-10, on the basis 
of the relative size of the racial and reli- 
gious groups involved. 

Mr. ALGER. Who would get the 90 
and who would get the 10? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I think the 
Jewish group would get 90 percent. I 
think the 10 percent would go to any 
other group that might put in a claim. 

Mr. ALGER. Other than the Jewish 
organization? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I think the 
formula would establish the distribution 
on the basis of 90 percent being Jewish 
and 10 percent belonging to other re- 
ligious groups. The 10 percent of course 
would be paid after the organization 
has made application and has qualified. 
I might say also that under the original 
legislation this organization was the 
only one that applied. From that I 
would assume it may be the only one 
that would qualify. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 

I must conclude. I am not categori- 
cally opposed to this legislation. The 
questions I have asked, I have asked 
because I was troubled 2 years ago as a 
member of the subcommittee. I am very 
concerned that there are no guidelines 
on how this money will be spent when 
it is turned over to the Jewish organiza- 
tion. We are simply turning the money 
over to them. There are no people in- 
volved any more who are persecutees. 
We do not know who they are. The 
persecuted ones are dead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER] has 
again expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Chairman, I 
think this is a very equitable disposition 
of this very humane and yet troublesome 
problem. 

Mr. Chairman, included among the 
assets of enemy nationals which the 
United States vested during World War 
I were assets belonging to persons who, 
as it turned out, had been victimized by 
the Nazi regime for racial, religious or 
political reasons. Recognizing the ab- 
surdity of treating these persons as 
“enemies” of the United States, Con- 
gress in 1946 amended the Trading With 
the Enemy Act to provide that their 
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vested assets be returned to them or, if 
they were no longer living, to their sur- 
vivors. However, in some cases whole 
families were wiped out as the result of 
the Nazi persecutions so that no one was 
left to claim the vested property. In 
1954 Congress provided that the un- 
claimed property of persecutees in such 
cases, in a total amount of not more 
than $3 million, be transferred to Amer- 
ican charitable organizations specifi- 
cally designated by the President as 
successors in interest. The designated 
organizations are required to use such 
“heirless” property for the relief of per- 
sons now in the United States who are 
survivors of persecuted groups. 

One organization, the Jewish Restitu- 
tion Successor Organization—JRSO—of 
New York City, has been designated by 
the President under this legislation. It 
has filed several thousand claims but has 
found that proof of prevesting owner- 
ship of specific vested properties is an 
almost impossible burden under the 
standards of existing law and has not as 
yet received any payments. 

H.R, 6462 would make a bulk settle- 
ment of the heirless property claims by 
providing an outright payment of $500,- 
000 of vested funds to be divided among 
the JRSO and any other organization 
which may be designated by the Presi- 
dent upon application within 3 months. 
Acceptance of payment under the bill 
would discharge all claims filed by the 
JRSO. 

The investigations of the claims filed 
by the JRSO to date indicate that $500,- 
000 is a reasonable figure for a bulk set- 
tlement. The single payment of this 
sum under H.R. 6462 will provide funds 
promptly for the relief of the Nazi vic- 
tims whom Congress intended to aid in 
the 1954 legislation. At the same time 
the bill will remove the burden of ad- 
ministration imposed on the Govern- 
ment by that legislation. In short, the 
bill is fair and its enactment will be ad- 
vantageous to the Government as well 
as to its beneficiaries. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, to revise and extend my remarks. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests for 
time, and I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I sug- 
gest the Clerk read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
32(h) of the Trading With the Enemy Act 
is amended by striking out all that follows 
the first sentence in the first paragraph down 
through the third paragraph, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: In the case 
of any organization not so designated before 
the date of enactment of this amendment, 
such organization may be so designated only 
if it applies for such designation within 
three months after such date of enactment. 

“The President, or such officer as he may 
designate, shall, before the expiration of the 
one-year period which begins on the date of 
enactment of this amendment, pay out of 
the War Claims Fund to organizations desig- 
nated before or after the date of enactment 
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of this amendment pursuant to this sub- 
section the sum of $500,000. If there is more 
than one such designated organization, such 
sum shall be allocated among such organiza- 
tions in the proportions in which the pro- 
ceeds of heirless property were distributed, 
pursuant to agreements to which the United 
States was a party, by the Intergovernmental 
Committee for Refugees and successor or- 
ganizations thereto. Acceptance of payment 
pursuant to this subsection by any such or- 
ganization shall constitute a full and com- 
plete discharge of all claims filed by such 
organization pursuant to this section, as it 
existed before the date of enactment of this 
amendment. 

“No payment may be made to any organiza- 
tion designated under this section unless it 
has given firm and responsible assurances ap- 
proved by the President that (1) the pay- 
ment will be used on the basis of need in the 
rehabilitation and settlement of persons in 
the United States who suffered substantial 
deprivation of liberty or failed to enjoy the 
full rights of citizenship within the meaning 
of subdivisions (C) and (D) of subsection 
(a) (2) of this section; (2) it will make to 
the President, with a copy to be furnished 
to the Congress, such reports (including a 
detailed annual report on the use of the pay- 
ment made to it) and permit such examina- 
tion of its books as the President, or such 
officer or agency as he may designate, may 
from time to time require; and (3) it will not 
use any part of such payment for legal fees, 
salaries, or other administrative expenses 
connected with the filing of claims for such 
payment or for the recovery of any property 
or interest under this section.” 

Src. 2. The first sentence of section 33 of 
such Act is amended by striking out all that 
follows “whichever is later“ and inserting 
a period. 

Src. 3. Section 39 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end of subsection (b) the 
following new sentence: “Immediately upon 
the enactment of this sentence, the Attorney 
General shall cover into the Treasury of the 
United States, for deposit into the War 
Claims Fund, from property vested in or 
transferred to him under this Act, the sum of 
$500,000 to make payments authorized under 
section 32(h) of this Act.“ 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the only purpose of my 
taking the floor at this time is to get 
information. May I ask the chairman 
to whom the money that we are dealing 
with in this bill belonged, what nation- 
ality? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that the fund originally was 
property that was confiscated by our 
Government from enemy nations, Ger- 
many and Japan, primarily. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
the Government took charge of that fund 
because there was no one who needed it 
was entitled to it legally. 

Mr. HARRIS. No; not at all. When 
we went to war with these nations, their 
nationals had certain property within 
the United States. The Government 
took title to that property as being prop- 
erty belonging to citizens of an enemy 
country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We took 
it over. 

Mr. HARRIS. We took it over. It so 
happened that they did the same thing 
to us, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In other 
countries they took over property that 
belonged to our citizens. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
there is no one now who is legally en- 
titled to the property our Government 
took over; is that right? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. The Congress 
has taken action on numerous occasions, 
stating how this property should be dis- 


posed of. 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Perhaps 
I did not make myself clear. This prop- 


erty, generally speaking, was taken over 
from the Japanese and German nationals 
during the war. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That 
was common practice in warring coun- 
tries, but there were likewise citizens of 
our country in Germany and Japan, for 
example, whose property was confiscated 
by those governments; is that right? 

Mr.HARRIS. That is true. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now we 
are giving this property represented by 
this fund to these Germans and Japs to 
distribute as they wish. 

Mr. HARRIS. No, we do not. We 
would give it to one or more successor or- 
ganizations to help settle persecutees who 
sought refuge in this country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Should 
we not give it to our citizens who lost 
property in Germany and Japan to pay 
them for their losses? 

Mr. HARRIS. No, not in this bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why 
not? 

Mr. HARRIS. Because that comes un- 
der a different program which we are 
dealing with in the next bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But if 
the United States has this property 
which was taken from citizens of our 
enemies, and if we have citizens who lost 
their property in other countries by the 
action of the governments of those 
countries why should we not use this fund 
to pay them for their losses? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is precisely what 
we are doing, not in this bill but in our 
other bill which will come up next. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But 
why could we not use this? Why do you 
give this money not to anyone who has 
a legal claim but to an organization to 
distribute? a 

Mr. HARRIS. Primarily because the 
83d Congress passd a bill which added 
subsection (h) to the present law pro- 
viding for the distribution of property 
vested as enemy property that was taken 
from the persecuted persons who died 
without heirs. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why 
should not our people who lose their 
property in Germany, for instance, be 
paid out of this fund? 

Mr. HARRIS. We provide in the bill 
that is to be called up right after this one 
how this should be dealt with and how 
they should be reimbursed for their 


losses. 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Where is 
the money coming from? 


Mr. HARRIS. It comes from the same 
source, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
mean this fund? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. This is 
only $500,000. 

Mr. HARRIS. This is only $500,000 out 
of a total of about $165 million or more, 
which is in the hands of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian at the present time. We 
had several hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in this fund to start with following 
World War II. We paid out beginning 
in 1948 over $100 million from the war 
claims fund to our prisoners of war and 
civilian internees. We have paid out 
several million dollars to groups in the 
Philippines out of this fund because of 
their losses. Therefore this fund has 
been partly disposed of by the direction of 
the Congress to pay compensation for 
damages and injuries resulting from the 
war. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. This 
creates, then, a priority? 

Mr. HARRIS. Just as there has been 
for others. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. This 
creates a priority over our own citizens? 
You are doing this first. You will do the 
other at another time? 

Mr. HARRIS. We are going to get to 
that other bill just as soon as we get 
through with this one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN] has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the point 
might better be understood if we realize 
that this bill is in connection with per- 
sons who were not enemies but who 
were persecuted by the Nazi regime be- 
cause of racial and religious background. 
This bill is in that direction, not paying 
back those who were enemies. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I un- 
derstand that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We recognized 
that back in 1954 and put through legis- 
lation in the sum of not more than $3 
million, but they are unable to ascertain 
who some of the individuals were. So 
this bill is to bring relief in the direction 
of those who were persecuted, such as 
those of Jewish faith, some Catholics, 
and some others, because of racial or 
religious reasons. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In 
Germany? 

Mr. McCORMACK,. In Germany. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
understood that the people who were 
persecuted, or many of them, had been 
liquidated. 

Mr. McCORMACE. That is one of 
the difficulties involved here. Many of 
them they are unable to locate. For 
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example, they found a million dollars, as 
I understand it, our forces did, in Amer- 
ican currency that the Gestapo had, and 
while they cannot trace it they are satis- 
fied that money belonged to unfortunate 
persons who were liquidated by the Hit- 
ler regime. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did 
they leave heirs? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is the dif- 
ficulty. This organization here is a 
conduit through which the $500 million 
will be utilized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But 
that does not go to the heirs of the fel- 
lows who were persecuted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If they can lo- 
cate them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If you 
cannot locate them, who do you give it 
to? Who do you repay? 

Mr. HARRIS. I would say first that 
this bill is to provide for the solution of 
an administration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Saying 
that the administration approves it does 
not make it perfect to me. It is the 
best we can do, I suppose. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am saying it involves 
the solution of an administration prob- 
lem relating to people who were in the 
same class as those who died without 
heirs, and who were persecutees. It is 
property left by those who were perse- 
cuted and exterminated and who have no 
heirs who might claim this property. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is, 
to someone who has been persecuted? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You are 
getting around to benefit by association 
instead of guilt by association. 

Mr. HARRIS. Maybe so. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
chairman this question: Is there a pre- 
cedent for this kind of legislation, where 
there may be no heirs? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Let me 
interrupt. It goes, according to his 
statement, to someone else who has been 
persecuted. If you have been persecuted, 
you can get in on it. 

Mr. GROSS. I sometimes think I am 
being persecuted, but I guess not. I 
would like to get an answer. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why 
does the gentleman not move to strike 
out the last word. The gentleman is in 
my party. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. Does this legis- 
lation create a precedent? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. No; this does 
not establish any precedent at all. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman cite 
other legislation for the same purpose? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes; I would 
be glad to cite one. 

Immediately after World War II there 
were quite a few persecutees in West 
Germany. 

At that time the Allied Forces had 
a similar program for the purpose of 
providing benefits for these persecutees, 
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and they had a similar program for the 
heirless property, and they provided a 
bulk settlement in that instance just as 
we are providing at this time. That was 
some 12 years ago, I believe. 

Mr. GROSS. So this deals with liv- 
ing heirs—— 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. This thing we 
are talking about at this particular 
time 

Mr. GROSS. The example you are 
using. 

Mr. MACK of Ilinois. That is the 
reason I went through all of the detail 
of the background and the history of 
this legislation. But, the thing we are 
dealing with at this time is nothing more 
than a group settlement procedure for 
the heirless property, and it is for prop- 
erty which was left by the persecutees 
who were exterminated by the Nazis. 

Mr. GROSS. I still am not convinced 
that there is any real precedent for spe- 
cifically doing what we are asked to do 
here today. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. It follows ex- 
actly the same pattern that was estab- 
lished immediately after World War II 
in the occupied areas. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think that this could in any way start 
a chain of events by which support 
might be given to those refugees, living 
refugees, over in the Middle East? I 
understand there are about a million of 
them living in tents, filth, and squalor 
over there. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I think the 
gentleman is overconcerned. This only 
applies to persecutees, and this will wind 
up the program enacted in legislation 
which was adopted by the 83d Congress. 
The President has designated a successor 
organization, and this bill today is a 
group settlement to wind up this entire 
program. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, there is no money 
in this bill for those refugees and per- 
secutees, the millions of them that are 
presently eking out a bare existence in 
the Middle East; is that right? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. The people are 
the persecutees residing in the United 
States. 

Mr. GROSS. No one is going to take 
any better care of them than has been 
taken in the past, which is a bare ex- 
istence, is that not right—those home- 
less, half-starved people who are living 
in camps in the Middle East? There is 
nothing being done for them by virtue 
of this bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. Gladly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If this 
is Government money, as apparently it 
is, and we have trouble getting rid of 
it, why not apply it on the national 
debt? 

Mr. GROSS. That is an excellent sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
vou. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas, 
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Mr. HARRIS. I would like to try to 
clear this up and explain to the House 
just why we bring this legislation here. 
Following World War II the United 
States and its allies adopted a policy 
providing that the assets of persecuted 
persons who died without heirs should 
be used for the rehabilitation and the 
settlement of surviving persecuted per- 
sons belonging to the same political, 
racial, or religious group as the person 
who died without heirs. Now that is the 
policy that was followed. This was em- 
bodied in a final act at the Paris Confer- 
ence in 1946, together with other agree- 
ments and treaties which were included, 
which this country became a party to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 min- 
utes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARRIS. Pursuant to this policy 
that was embodied in the Paris Confer- 
ence on Reparations in January 1946, the 
83d Congress added subsection (h) to 
section 32 of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. At that time this Congress 
implemented the treaty agreement 
which we entered into at the Paris Con- 
ference in 1946. In trying to administer 
the law that this Congress adopted 
when it implemented the Conference it 
ran into some administrative difficulties. 
Now this bill would provide the ma- 
chinery to clear up those difficulties in 
order to carry out the policies which 
were adopted at that time. That is as 
clear an explanation as I can give the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not understand 
why Japanese property is involved in 
this matter since 90 percent or more of 
those to be benefited are of one nation- 
ality that I never understood had been 
persecuted by the Japanese. Why is 
Japanese property being thrown into this 
pot? 

Mr. HARRIS. I would say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that there is Japanese 
property involved in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. An earlier speaker said 
there was German and Japanese prop- 
erty. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, we vested the 
property in the United States that was 
Japanese and German property. How- 
ever, no Japanese property is involved in 
the bill. The property involved is pri- 
marily property which formerly be- 
longed to Jewish persons who were ex- 
terminated by the Nazis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
again expired. 

Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having resumed 
the chair, Mr. THompson of Texas, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
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Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
6462) to amend the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, as amended, so as to provide 
for certain payments for the relief and 
rehabilitation of needy victims of Nazi 
persecution, and for other purposes pur- 
suant to House Resolution 457, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


The 


WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 1948 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2485) to amend the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, to 
provide compensation for certain World 
War II losses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Unien for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 2485, with Mr. 
Tuompson of Texas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel I should advise 
the House at this time that this bill, H.R. 
2485, deals with legislation providing for 
the payment of our own American na- 
tionals for damages they received from 
the enemy as a result of the war. I 
think I should also advise the House 
that this is not a unanimous report. The 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce brings it to the attention of 
the House after hearings have been held 
by the subcommittee whose chairman is 
the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mack]. 

Some 14 years have now passed since 
the end of World War I. Still Ameri- 
can nationals who suffered injury or 
death under the circumstances speci- 
fied in this legislation or who suffered 
property damage or loss as the result of 
military operations, have been waiting 
for compensation for the losses they have 
suffered. 

The bill, H.R. 2485, which the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has brought before the House 
today, is the result of many years of ef- 
forts of writing comprehensive legisla- 
tion in the field of World War I claims 
of American nationals. 

More than 14 years have passed since 
the end of World War II and still Ameri- 
can nationals who suffered injury or 
death under circumstances specified in 
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the legislation or who suffered property 
losses as a result of military operations 
during World War II are awaiting com- 
pensation for the losses they have 
suffered. 

If Congress does not act soon many of 
the persons who suffered these losses will 
have died and thus only the heirs will 
secure benefits from this legislation. 

Other nations have long since paid 
their own citizens for similar losses and 
it is high time that our own citizens be 
similarly compensated. 

What is responsible for the fact that 
comprehensive war claims legislation has 
not been enacted almost 15 years after 
the close of World War II? 

The explanation lies in the circum- 
stances that war claims legislation has 
been tied in closely with enemy property 
legislation. The writing of adequate and 
comprehensive war claims legislation is 
difficult enough a task but the tie-in of 
this legislation with the highly contro- 
versial problem of return of enemy prop- 
erty has proven an almost insuperable 
stumbling block to prompt and effective 
legislative action on the subject of war 
claims. 

Let me attempt to give you a brief and 
very sketchy outline of the history of 
this legislation up to the present time. 

At the beginning of World War II 
assets located in the United States be- 
longing to the German Government and 
German nationals and to the govern- 
ments of other enemy countries and 
their nationals were vested by the Alien 
Property Custodian by virtue of the au- 
thority granted to the President under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act as 
amended by the First War Powers Act 
of 1941. 

At that time the United States seized 
an estimated $54 million of Japanese- 
owned assets and $541 million of Ger- 
man-owned assets. 

The Trading With the Enemy Act pro- 
vides that after the end of the war such 
property shall be disposed of “as Con- 
gress shall direct.” 

Already during World War II Congress 
gave consideration to the problem of the 
ultimate use and disposition of these 
assets. 

In so doing, the Members of the Con- 
gress concerned with the problem of 
ultimate disposal of enemy property 
were mindful of the history of the World 
War I alien property program. 

I do not want to go into detail of that 
history, which is outlined briefly on 
pages 3 and 4 of our committee report. 
I want to state only that during World 
War I, as during World War I, the 
United States placed under the control 
of the Alien Property Custodian assets 
of the German Government and of Ger- 
man nationals. These assets were to be 
retained as security for Germany’s obli- 
gation to pay war damage claims of the 
United States and of its nationals. 

In 1923 Congress passed the Winslow 
Act, which authorized the return of 
vested property up to $10,000 in value to 
all former owners of such property. It 
was assumed at the time of the passage 
of this law that the remaining enemy as- 
sets would be sufficient to pay the war 
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claims of American citizens as adjudi- 
cated by the Mixed Claims Commission, 
United States and Germany. 

In 1928, Congress enacted further re- 
turn legislation providing for the return 
of 80 percent of all vested property still 
held by the Alien Property Custodian 
after returns made under the earlier 
Winslow Act of 1923. 

Germany assumed the obligation to 
make periodic payments over a period of 
years for the purpose of paying the war 
claims of American citizens. After mak- 
ing three of these payments, Germany 
defaulted on her obligation in 1931, and 
as a result of this default Congress in 
1934 stopped further returns to Germany 
under the Settlement of War Claims Act 
of 1928. 

The result of the alien property pro- 
gram and the War Claims program after 
World War I was that 80 percent of the 
assets held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian were returned while the remain- 
ing 20 percent have never been returned. 

On the other hand, Germany de- 
faulted on her obligation to pay the war 
claims of the United States and of our 
American nationals. 

This World War I experience must be 
kept clearly in mind if we are to under- 
stand the events following World War 
II with regard to international agree- 
ments and legislation dealing with the 
twin problem of enemy property and war 
claims, 

Already during World War II bills 
were introduced in the House, which 
sought to prevent a recurrence of the 
events which led to the unfortunate ex- 
periences with war claims and enemy 
property following World War 1. 

The various bills which were referred 
to our committee culminated in the en- 
actment of the War Claims Act of 1948, 
which provided that no property or in- 
terest of Germany or Japan or any na- 
tional of either such country shall be re- 
turned to former owners thereof or their 
successors in interest and that the 
United States shall not pay compensa- 
tion for any such property or interest 
therein. 

Furthermore, the Congress provided 
in 1948 that vested enemy property 
should be liquidated and the proceeds 
paid into the War Claims Fund in the 
Treasury. 

Thus, the War Claims Act of 1948 es- 
tablished first of all the principle of no 
return.” In enacting this legislation 
the Congress followed the policy incor- 
porated in the Paris Reparation Agree- 
ment of 1945 in which the United States 
and 17 allied nations—(other than Rus- 
Sia and Poland)—agreed to limit their 
war claims against Germany largely to 
the assets located in their respective 
countries and agreed to dispose of such 
assets in such a way as to preclude their 
return to German ownership or control. 

This policy decision was reached be- 
cause the Allies agreed that it was in 
the best interest of all concerned not to 
burden the vanquished nations with ob- 
ligations to pay reparations which would 
hinder the rehabilitation of these na- 
tions in such a way that these nations 
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might become a fertile ground for eco- 
nomic and political unrest. 

In the second place this policy decision 
was also based on the recognition that 
industrial properties owned by German 
corporations and individuals had been 
used by their owners for the purpose of 
advancing the political and economie 
aims and objectives of the German Gov- 
ernment, and thus had been used to ad- 
vance the war aims of the German 
Government. 

In establishing the War Claims Fund 
and in providing that the proceeds result- 
ing from the liquidation of vested enemy 
property should be paid into this fund, 
Congress established a tie-in between 
enemy property and war claims. 

This was done in the War Claims Act 
of 1948 and in the same act it was pro- 
vided that certain categories of war 
claims of U.S. citizens and particularly 
claims of American military and civilian 
personnel who had suffered great hard- 
ships and privations in enemy prisoner- 
of-war and concentration camps should 
be paid out of the newly established War 
Claims Fund. 

This legislation was a result largely 
of the outstanding efforts made of two 
members of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee who concerned 
themselves with this legislation. 

One of these members is still with us 
in the Congress today—our esteemed 
colleague, Representative LINDLEY BECK- 
WORTH, of Texas. The other member 
whom many of you will remember was 
our beloved colleague, Representative 
Carl Hinshaw, of California. Due to 
their efforts largely, American citizens 
who were imprisoned and interned were 
compensated insofar as they could be 
compensated for the cruel hardships, 
tortures, and privations suffered by them 
at the hands of our enemies in prisoner- 
of-war camps and civilian concentration 
camps. * 

Since 1948 numerous amendments 
have been enacted by the Congress to 
the War Claims Act of 1948 adding addi- 
tional categories of claimants but thus 
far no comprehensive war claims leg- 
islation has been enacted designed to 
provide a measure of compensation for 
other Americans who suffered injury, 
death, or property losses, 

The bill, H.R. 2485, then today repre- 
sents the culmination of the effort which 
began during and shortly after World 
War II. 

I have stated already that the ques- 
tions of return of enemy property and of 
compensating American war claimants 
are closely tied together. The delay in 
enacting the legislation has in my opin- 
ion been due largely to the efforts of 
those who are seeking the return of 
vested enemy property to former owners. 

The legislation before the House today 
seeks the division of these two problems 
from each other. It is the opinion of the 
majority of the committee and I strongly 
support this view that these two prob- 
lems cannot be dealt with simultane- 
ously and that we must take the long 
delayed first step with enacting legisla- 
tion which provides a measure of com- 
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pensation to our own citizens who suf- 
fered war losses on account of military 
action during World War II. 

The legislation does not propose to 
deal with the problem of return of enemy 
property. This question, the majority 
of the committee feels, must be left to 
future international negotiations and 
-possibly to future legislation. 

The three members of our committee 
who have signed the minority views dis- 
agreed with the course of action pro- 
posed by the majority of the committee 
in this legislation. They feel—and I 
want to pay tribute to their good faith— 
that it is unwise for the United States to 
pursue any further the course which was 
pursued by our Government following 
World War II. They feel that if neces- 
sary the American taxpayer should be 
called upon to pay war damages of 
American citizens. They feel that it 
would be unfair to the German and 
Japanese owners of property in the 
United States to use their property to pay 
American war claimants in spite of the 
fact that their respective governments 
agreed to compensate their own na- 
tionals for any losses which they suffered 
as the result of the taking of their prop- 
erty located in the United States. 

I want to stress this and I want to re- 
peat again—when the United States and 
Germany agreed that reparations would 
be limited to German property located 
in foreign countries, the U.S. Govern- 
ment waived more extensive claims for 
reparations. In return the German 
Government agreed that German citi- 
zens whose property was located in the 
United States, which would be taken by 
our Government, would be compensated 
by the German Government. 

To date the German Government has 
not carried out this obligation which the 
German Government assumed at Bonn 
Convention in 1952, and which obliga- 
tion was reaffirmed in the Paris Protocol 
of 1954. This protocol was approved by 
the U.S. Senate on April 1, 1955. 

Thus, the agreement to use German 
assets in this country for the payment 
of war claims of our citizens was ratified 
as provided for in the Constitution by 
the Senate in 1955. 

I have taken this time to elaborate on 
the history of H.R. 2485 in order to give 
the Members of the House an opportu- 
nity to understand and appreciate the 
complexity of the issues involved in this 
legislation. 

I want to pay tribute to the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Commerce and 
Finance of our Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce—our esteemed 
colleague, Representative PETER MACK, 
of Illinois—and to the majority and 
minority members of his subcommittee 
who labored long and hard during this 
Congress and the last Congress in hold- 
ing hearings and deliberating in execu- 
tive sessions on this complex piece of 
legislation. 

I want to stress that the members of 
the subcommittee were unanimous in 


recommending to the full committee 


H.R. 2485, and I want to state further 
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that not a single amendment was 
adopted in full committee to HR. 2485. 

My colleague and friend, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mack], and the 
members of his subcommittee are 
familiar—much more than I am—with 
the many intricate details involved in 
this legislation and, therefore, they are 
well qualified to explain to the member- 
ship of the House the provisions of this 
bill. 

However, as chairman of the full com- 
mittee I felt it incumbent upon myself 
to explain to the House the complicated 
and long history of this legislation. I 
feel that this explanation may place in 
focus the sharp disagreement which ex- 
ists on the part of those who consider 
the policy followed by the United States 
after the close of World War I, which 
resulted in the taking over of private 
enemy property for purposes of compen- 
sation, is unwise and should be aban- 
doned. 

I respect their point of view. How- 
ever, I would like to suggest to the mem- 
bership of the House first of all that it 
is rather late to modify this policy which 
had its beginning in World War I, and 
which has been followed not only by our 
own Government but also by govern- 
ments of our allies and which has been 
agreed to by the Governments of Ger- 
many and Japan. 

Furthermore, I feel that the right to 
be compensated of American citizens 
should not be stalled and jeopardized 
any further by seeking to rewrite a his- 
tory of international postwar settle- 
ments and legislation covering a period 
of more than 15 years. 

Therefore, I shall close my remarks by 
asking the Members of the House after 
giving careful consideration to the ex- 
planation of this legislation to support 
the views of the overwhelming majority 
of our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and to help our American 
citizens who have been waiting for 15 
years to be compensated for their World 
War II losses. 

In order that you may have a full ex- 
planation of the fine work of the Sub- 
committee on Commerce and Finance, I 
now yield 35 minutes to the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mack]. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
this bill, H.R. 2485, is designed to pay 
American nationals for their losses as a 
result of World War II. We have given 
billions of dollars to countries all over 
the world since World War II, but we 
have failed to compensate the American 
nationals for their losses of property 
and damage in many areas during World 
War II. 

The bill, H.R. 2485, finally, after 14 
years following the end of hostilities, is 
before the Congress and will accomplish 
this goal. Following World War I, the 
Congress took action to compensate 
American nationals 4 years following the 
end of the war. Now, after World War 
II, we have waited 14 years. Many of 
the people who had the claims have 
passed away and many of them are of 
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advanced age and many of them are in 
very dire circumstances. 

Mr. Chairman, my Subcommittee of 
Commerce and Finance of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has held hearings over the past 3 years 
on this subject. We have held hearings 
during this past year and in the months 
of April, May, June, July, and August 
before reporting this bill. We feel we 
have reported the best possible bill and 
we have eliminated certain areas that we 
thought would be controversial, 

Mr. Chairman, the simple purpose of 
the bill, H.R. 2485, is to provide some 
measure of compensation for nationals 
of the United States who sustained dam- 
age, death or disability as a result of 
hostilities during World War I, and for 
whom no provision has yet been made. 
Fourteen years have elapsed since the 
cessation of hostilities. During that 
time Congress has provided extensively 
for war damage rehabilitation in Guam 
and the Philippines under the Guam 
Relief Act and the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 

Moreover, under the War Claims Act 
of 1948, as amended, compensation has 
been made available to, first, members 
of our Armed Forces detained as prison- 
ers of war; second, American civilians 
interned by the Japanese in the Philip- 
pines, Midway, Wake, and Guam; third, 
religious organizations in the Philippines 
which furnished aid and services to our 
troops and civilians during the occupa- 
tion, or which sustained damages to their 
hospitals, schools, or welfare units; 
fourth, Americans whose bank accounts 
were sequestered by the Japanese; fifth, 
Americans who served in allied forces 
and who were detained as prisoners of 
war; and, sixth, American merchant sea- 
men captured on the high seas. 

By virtue of peace treaties, interna- 
tional agreements, or foreign domestic 
legislation, war damage claims attrib- 
utable to Italy, those arising within the 
territorial limits of Japan, and those 
arising in the Western Nations of Europe 
have been or are being settled. 

The bill, H.R. 2485, is designed, to the 
extent of available money, to provide for 
settlement of the remaining meritorious 
claims which had their origin on the 
high seas, Central Europe, the Asian 
mainland, and the southeast island area. 

The four general types of claims cov- 
ered are: 

First. Damage to or destruction of 
property located in certain European 
countries and in areas attacked by the 
Japanese resulting from military opera- 
tions or special measures against prop- 
erty—claims for losses arising in the 
Philippines are allowable where the 
claimant received no compensation un- 
der prior legislation. 

Second. Damage to or destruction of 
ships and ship cargoes as a result of 
military action. 

Third. Net losses of insurers under 
ii insurance contracts covering 


Fourth. Death or disability, and prop- 
erty losses, suffered by civilian pas- 
sengers on vessels attacked on the high 
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seas before December 11, 1941—date on 
which Germany declared war against 
the United States. 

The bill provides for financing both the 
payments on awards as well as the ex- 
penses of the administering agency out 
of the residual balances of the proceeds 
of liquidated assets, vested under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act of 1916, as 
amended. 

There is no provision for any return 
of vested enemy assets. This problem 
received serious and extensive consid- 
eration and it was determined that it be 
passed over for future international ne- 
gotiations and legislation. 

The international law principle of 
continuous ownership by U.S. nationals 
from the date of loss to the date of filing 
has been incorporated in the bill. 

Provision is also made for granting 
priority in payments on awards based 
upon death and disability claims. 

Finally, the bill establishes a bipar- 
tisan structure within the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, and that 
the members of the Commission, who 
currently serve at the pleasure of the 
President, shall henceforward serve for 
3-year staggered terms. 

It is extremely difficult to measure the 
cost of the program contemplated by the 
bill. Of course, in the end the size of 
the program will be governed by the 
amounts available for transfer to the 
war claims fund. 

Over the years, the committee has 
been variously advised through testi- 
mony and reports on the subject of 
costs. During the early stages of com- 
mittee consideration an estimate, based 
on a report of the War Claims Commis- 
sion, was made that in excess of 34,000 
claims would be received claiming losses 
of more than $319 million. 

In subsequent testimony the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission reported 
a hand count of potential claims had 
established some 28,000 claims. The 
percentage of claimants who placed a 
value on their losses was low. Even so, 
approximately $214 million was claimed. 

At another time, the State Depart- 
ment, in reporting on a war claims bill, 
estimated that more than $232 million 
would be involved. 

During the course of the hearings on 
H.R. 2485, the former Chairman of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
stated he felt that a “fairly adequate 
program” could be administered at a cost 
of $100 million for claims which arose in 
Europe, and a cost of $10 million for 
those which arose in the Pacific theater. 
Admittedly, these amounts would neces- 
sarily provide only partial payment. 

Thus we appear to have a rubberband 
that expands or contracts to fit the cir- 
cumstances. 

The committee has been advised that 
about $100 million currently in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian are now 
available for deposit into the war claims 
fund. Upwards of another $150 million 
is held in reserve because of litigation or 
administrative procedures with respect 
to specific assets. Principal among these 
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is General Aniline & Film Corp., involv- 
ing some $100 million plus. 

In short, a potential $250 million could 
become available for the settlement of 
war claims of American nationals under 
H.R. 2485. 

One more observation with respect to 
the size of the program under this legis- 
lation. The history of World War I 
claims may be relevant here. 

More than 21,000 claims were filed 
claiming in the aggregate over $1.5 bil- 
lion. At the close of that program, 
slightly more than 7,000 awards had 
been made in the principal amount of 
$139 million. 

Thus it can be seen that little if any 
reliance may be placed on cost estimates 
prepared on the basis of claims advanced 
by potential claimants. 

Mr. Chairman, my distinguished col- 
league from Arkansas has already al- 
luded briefly to the history of enemy 
property and war claims following World 
War II. 

Shortly after this country entered 
World War II the assets of the countries 
with which we were at war and their 
nationals were placed in a blocked status. 
These assets were subsequently vested 
and liquidated. Under the provisions 
of section 39 of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act the net proceeds were di- 
rected to be covered into the War Claims 
Funds to be available for expenditure 
only as the Congress might provide, 

Thereafter the several categories of 
claims provided for in the War Claims 
Act of 1948 and amendments thereto re- 
sulted in a disbursal of approximately 
$230 million. 

In all, an estimated $54 million of 
Japanese-owned assets and $541 million 
of German-owned assets were seized. 

The Government-owned assets of Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania have al- 
ready been applied to war and postwar 
claims of Americans. Italian assets 
were returned to their former owners 
because Italy agreed to compensate our 
aggrieved nationals. In the main Italy 
has completed this undertaking. 

H.R. 2485 proposes the utilization of 
the remaining balances of the net pro- 
ceeds of the German and Japanese 
assets available for deposits into the war 
claims fund, in compensating those 
American war claimants still unsatisfied. 

The history of our experience with a 
comparable problem after World War I 
has considerable bearing on the pro- 
posals contained in the bill. That his- 
tory discloses that under the Knox- 
Porter resolution of July 2, 1921, the 
United States held similarly vested 
assets. The Congress in adopting that 
resolution directed that those assets be 
retained as security for Germany’s obli- 
gation to pay the claims of United States 
and its nationals arising out of the war. 
Subsequently, this resolution was in- 
corporated in the Treaty of Berlin of 
August 25, 1921, which ended the state 
of war between the United States and 
Germany. 

The two Governments, in August of 
the following year, concluded an agree- 
ment establishing the German-American 
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Mixed Claims Commission, The func- 
tion of this Commission was to process 
the claims of the United States and its 
nationals against Germany. However, 
no funds were provided under the agree- 
ment for the payment of awards au- 
thorized by the Commission. 

The Winslow Act of March 4, 1923, 
provided for a return to all former own- 
ers of vested property amounts up to 
$10,000, on the premise that the residue 
would be adequate to satisfy the awards 
to Americans. 

Again, the Congress in 1928 enacted 
the Settlement of War Claims Act which 
authorized further return of 80 percent 
of former enemy property after the pro- 
visions of the Winslow Act had been ap- 
plied. The balance of 20 percent was 
retained for application to the awards of 
the Mixed Claims Commission, 

This balance of 20 percent was to be 
augmented by German Government pay- 
ments to the United States under the 
Dawes plan, which had reduced the Ger- 
man reparation obligations. 

However, this financing plan turned 
out to be insufficient to meet the awards 
authorized. As a result, a further agree- 
ment, designated The Debt Refunding 
Agreement of 1930,” was entered into by 
the two Governments. Under the provi- 
sions of this agreement, the United 
States agreed, without security, to accept 
the German Government's en bloc obli- 
gation to provide 103 semiannual pay- 
ments in the amount of 40,800,000 reich- 
marks each, in lieu of reparations. 

Here again, it was estimated that ade- 
quate money would thus be received aft- 
er all payments had been made to satisfy 
the awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission. 

Only three such payments were made, 
and Germany defaulted in 1931. It was 
not until 1934 that the Congress halted 
further returns adopting the Harrison 
resolution. No provision has ever been 
made for return of the 20-percent bal- 
ance retained. 

The United States ended up having re- 
turned 80 percent of vested property 
while Germany defaulted on its obliga- 
tion to satisfy the claims of the United 
States and its nationals. 

Almost from the very time enemy 
property was seized during World War 
TI there have been proposals, both legis- 
lative and otherwise, to retain it for the 
purpose of satisfying war damage de- 
mands of American nationals. Bills to 
this end were repeatedly introduced. 

After the cessation of hostilities the 
United States and 17 allied nations, with 
the exception of Russia and Poland, en- 
tered into the Paris reparation agree- 
ment. The signatories agreed to restrict 
their individual reparations demands 
against Germany principally to assets 
situated within their respective coun- 
tries. They further agreed to hold or 
dispose of these assets in a manner 
which would preclude their return to 
German ownership or control. 

This decision was motivated by the 
collapse of the scheme to derive satisfac- 
tory World War I reparations from Ger- 
man postwar production. It was also 
deemed wise in order that Germany 
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might become rehabilitated without the 
burden of continuing reparation pay- 
ments. 

The treaty of peace with Japan gave 
effect to the policy of the retention of 
vested assets. The United States recog- 
nized the postwar inability of Japan to 
recover economically under the yoke of 
payment of substantial reparations. 
Under the treaty it was agreed that the 
United States, with whom Japan had 
been at war would retain the assets of 
Japan and its nationals located within 
the respective countries and to waive 
claims to further reparations. In return 
Japan agreed to satisfy all claims of 
U.S. nationals for damage to or destruc- 
tion of their property located within the 
territorial limits of Japan. 

Moreover, Germany also gave cogni- 
zance to this policy in the Bonn Con- 
vention of 1952 with the United States, 
Britain, and France. The Federal Re- 
public agreed to satisfy the claims of its 
own nationals for property lost as a 
result of the allied vesting procedures. 
On the other hand, the Allied Powers 
undertook to forego further reparations 
claims against current German produc- 
tion. 

This agreement was subsequently re- 
affirmed in the Paris Protocol of 1954, 
under which the Federal Republic of 
Germany was recognized as a sovereign 
State. The Senate approved the Paris 
Protocol in April of 1955, and it became 
effective on May 5, 1955. 

The history of the War Claims Act 
of 1948, as amended, has been previously 
outlined. In addition to the initial cate- 
gories of claims for which provision was 
made the War Claims Commission was 
required to complete a study of all types 
and categories of World War II claims, 
and to report thereon, making appro- 
priate recommendations for future legis- 
lation. The completed report was trans- 
mitted to the Congress in January 1953. 

During the interim the executive 
branch has conducted a continuing an- 
alysis of the recommendations. This 
has resulted in a number of piecemeal 
amendments to the War Claims Act. 
H.R, 2485 is designed to fill the remain- 
ing gap. 

The bill is an administration measure, 
transmitted to the Congress by the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission. 
The committee substitute is substan- 
tially comparable but includes the fol- 
lowing changes: 

First. The definition of “national of 
the United States” with respect to cor- 
porations, has been changed to provide 
that a corporation, to qualify as a claim- 
ant must be over 50 percent owned, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by U.S. civilian 
nationals. The administration proposal 
would have qualified corporations owned 
50 percent or more by U.S. nationals. 

Second. Two additional categories of 
property damage claims have been au- 
thorized, The first category involves a 
few claimants whose property was lo- 
cated in areas in portions of Hungary 
and Rumania. This change is favored 
by the Commission and is desirable in 
order to complete war damage claims 
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coverage. Under Public Law 285, by 
reason of reference to the peace treaties, 
war damage claims for the Balkan coun- 
tries were restricted to claims arising 
in the Balkan countries as they existed 
on September 15, 1947, the peace treaty 
date. In H.R. 2485, the war damage 
claims are limited to the named coun- 
tries which are defined in section 201(a) 
as they existed on December 1, 1937. 
Between these two dates Hungary and 
Rumania lost certain territory to Czech- 
oslovakia, and in the case of Rumania 
to Russia. The result has been that a 
relatively small number of war damage 
claims were denied under the Balkan 
program, and absent the amended lan- 
guage, would be denied under H.R. 2485. 
In the interest of justice and equity, 
claims in these areas should be com- 
pensable. 

The second category of claims provides 
that certain claims not paid under the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 
now would be compensable. Under sec- 
tion 213(f) payments on these claims are 
limited to the amount—percentage—paid 
on awards under the 1946 act. This 
provision is included to take care of U.S. 
citizens who were denied recovery under 
the 1946 act, although otherwise eligible, 
because payments had to be reinvested in 
the Philippine Islands. 

Third. The committee added to the 
claims of insurers of ships, net losses 
on policies of war risk insurance pro- 
vided for ships where the ships were in- 
directly owned by nationals of the United 
States. This provision makes the insurer 
claims parallel the claims authorized for 
shipowners. 

Fourth. The committee omitted from 
the class of claims permitted under the 
bill claims for damages arising out of 
removals of industrial equipment for the 
purpose of payment of reparations. 

Fifth. The committee substitute pre- 
sents a complete redraft of the section 
on stockholder claims. The new lan- 
guage is taken from Public Law 85-604. 
This change is favored by the Commis- 
sion as consistent with the most recent 
expression of congressional policy—the 
Public Law 85-604 language originated 
with executive branch. The significant 
change is in (c) where the indirect 
stockholder claim requirements have 
been liberalized to conform to Public 
Laws 285 and 85-604 provisions. 

Sixth. The committee has added a tax 
credit offset provision to be applied 
against corporate claimants who receive 
an award exceeding $10,000 on an allow- 
able loss. 

Seventh. The revised bill would re- 
quire the Commission to complete claims 
determinations in 4 years rather than 5. 

Eighth. The decisions of the Commis- 
sion are required to specifically state the 
facts and reasoning in support of its 
decision. 

Ninth. The membership on the Com- 
mission be reconstructed 1 year after en- 
actment so that it becomes a bipartisan 
Commission of three members with 3- 
year terms, one vacancy occurring each 
year. ‘ 

Tenth. The committee substitute pro- 
vides that claims arising out of Japanese 
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action will be paid out of the war 
claims fund, rather than out of appro- 
priations, as provided in the introduced 
bill. The Department of State has 
taken exception to this amendment, as 
shown by a letter from the Department 
dated August 21, 1959. 

The Department of State in this letter 
took the position that it was neither 
equitable nor advantageous from the 
viewpoint of our relations with Germany 
to require that the proceeds of vested 
German assets should be used to com- 
pensate American citizens for war 
losses brought about by Japanese action. 

The letter pointed out that approxi- 
mately $125 million derived from the 
sale of German vested assets had to 
date been used to pay American war 
damage claims against Japan. 

The Department advised the commit- 
tee that under these circumstances the 
further use of proceeds from vested 
German assets for the payment of addi- 
tional war claims of American nationals 
arising in the Pacific theater might 
very well result in a subsequent ad- 
ministration request to the Congress for 
an appropriation to restore the funds so 
diverted. The Department, therefore, 
proposed the authorization of an appro- 
priation of $10 million for the payment 
of Pacific theater claims of American 
nationals. 

Both the subcommittee and the full 
committee have carefully considered this 
recommendation and it was the unani- 
mous view of the subcommittee and the 
view of the overwhelming majority of 
the full committee that war claims of 
American nationals should be paid out 
of the war claims fund and not out of 
appropriated funds and that the ques- 
tion of authorizing an appropriation for 
any return of vested enemy property 
be left to the future. 

The view advanced by the Department 
of State is one of a series of different 
views advanced over the years since the 
83d Congress as a result of what I might 
call the “flexible” or “fluid” policy of 
the Department of State. 

As the committee report demonstrates 
in detail, the Department of State has 
at different times since 1955 requested 
the introduction and consideration of 
different legislative proposals dealing 
with war claims and enemy property 
only to withdraw subsequently its sup- 
port from the bills introduced at the 
Department’s request. This procedure 
has contributed materially to the diffi- 
culties encountered by our committee in 
preparing comprehensive war claims 
legislation and has thus delayed the 
payment of compensation to our citizens 
for war losses suffered by them. 

I do not need to go into this history of 
shifting State Department positions in 
any further detail because this history 
has been covered very completely in 
section III of our committee report. 

Addressing myself specifically to the 
bill before you, Mr. Chairman, I suggest 
that sections 1, 2, and 3 are technical 
provisions making the present War 
Claims Act of 1948 title I of that act; 
changing the word “Act” wherever it 
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appears therein to the word title“; and 
establishing a new title II. 

Section 201 contains the definition pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Paragraph (a) thereof defines the 
territorial limits of the countries within 
which the losses covered by the bill must 
have been suffered. 

Paragraph (b) merely provides that 
the word “Commission” shall mean the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 

Paragraph (c) defines the term “na- 
tional of the United States” to mean 
citizens or nationals. It also requires 
that for a corporation or other legal en- 
tity to be eligible as a claimant it must 
be more than 50 percent owned by U.S. 
citizens or nationals and to have been 
organized under laws of the United 
States, a constitutional State, or the 
District of Columbia. 

Paragraph (d) defines “property” as 
real property and tangible personalty. 

CLAIMS AUTHORIZED 


Section 202. This section contains four 
subsections, (a) through (d), each of 
which contains provisions for specific 
types of claims which the Commission 
would be authorized and directed to 
administer. 

Subsection (a) authorizes claims aris- 
ing from the physical damage to, or 
physical loss or destruction of property 
(a defined term under the bill) , which at 
the time of such damage, loss or de- 
struction was located in Albania, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Free Territory of 
Danzig, Estonia, Germany, Greece, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, Yugoslavia or in 
territory occupied or attacked by Im- 
perial Japanese forces. In determining 
whether the loss occurred in any of the 
countries named, reference will be made 
to the boundaries of such countries as 
they existed in continental Europe on 
December 1, 1937, in accordance with 
section 201(a). 

This subsection further requires that 
such loss, in Europe, shall have occur- 
red in the period beginning September 
1, 1939, when active military operations 
began with the invasion of Poland by 
Germany, and ending May 8, 1945, the 
day following Germany’s unconditional 
surrender and the cessation of military 
operations in the European Theater. 
Pacific Theater losses must have oc- 
curred in the period beginning July 1, 
1937, the approximate beginning of full- 
scale military operations on the Asiatic 
mainland, and ending September 2, 
1945, the date of the formal Japanese 
surrender. The loss, damage, or de- 
struction in either case must have oc- 
curred as a direct consequence of mili- 
tary operations of war or from special 
measures directed against property in 
the countries or territories named, and 
in the respective periods of time spei- 
fied, because of the enemy or alleged 
enemy character of the owner. 

It is further required that the property 
forming the subject matter of a claim 
under subsection (a) of section 204 must 
have been owned directly or indirectly at 
the time of its loss, damage, or destruc- 
tion by a national of the United States, 
as such term is defined in subsection (c) 
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of section 201. A subsequent section of 
the bill prohibits any award unless the 
claimant and all predecessors in interest 
were nationals of the United States con- 
tinuously from the date of loss to the 
date of filing the claim. 

Subsection (b) authorizes claims by 
American ship or cargo owners for their 
losses resulting from military action by 
Germany or Japan in the period Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, to September 2, 1945. 
Marine insurers or reinsurers or their 
assignees are not eligible claimants un- 
der this subsection. The latter claims 
are provided for in section 203(c). Sub- 
section (b) is designed to take care of 
possible claims by self-insurers, par- 
ticularly in the period, early in 1942 
when no such insurance, either Govern- 
ment or private, was available, and 
where essential defense or war materials 
were being shipped abroad. 

Subsection (c) authorizes the same 
type of marine loss claims as in subsec- 
tion (b) but only in the case of marine 
insurance or reinsurance underwriters 
who suffered net losses on policies under- 
written for American hulls during the 
same period, September 1, 1939, to Sep- 
tember 2, 1945. Except for a short pe- 
riod, early in 1942, such insurance was 
otherwise available. The underwriters 
were depended upon, during this period, 
for insurance coverage. Thus they pre- 
vented any substantial diminution in 
the flow of war materials and supplies 
abroad. Under this subsection the com- 
panies would file, not as subrogees but 
as direct claimants for net losses which 
they sustained, in other words, for the 
difference between their aggregate pre- 
mium receipts on all such policies, under 
which the insured was a national of the 
United States, and the aggregate of in- 
demnity payments after deducting ex- 
penses. 

Subsection (d) authorizes death, in- 
jury and property loss claims by Amer- 
ican civilian passengers aboard commer- 
cial vessels resulting from German or 
Japanese attack on the high seas. Such 
death, injury, or loss must have occurred 
in the period beginning September 1, 
1939, just prior to the sinking of the 
SS Athenia on September 3, 1939, and 
ending December 11, 1941, the date upon 
which Germany and Italy declared war 
on the United States. It is believed no 
such vessels carrying American civilian 
passengers were sunk or destroyed by 
enemy action after that date, and in any 
event, there were ample deterrents to 
civilian travel in the period of open hos- 
tilities. American passengers on such 
vessels prior to the war, as in the case of 
Americans killed or injured on the 
Athenia, were the unwitting victims of 
enemy attack, a risk which they did not 
knowingly assume. 

Death claims by eligible survivors 
would be payable only to the surviving 
widow, husband, children or parents of 
the deceased as in the case of similar 
claims under other sections of the War 
Claims Act. Claims for personal inju- 
ries, however, following the general rule 
of law governing survival of actions, 
would not inure to the benefit of any 
particular survivors if the injured claim- 
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ant dies while his claim was pending, or 
prior to an award, except if his death 
was directly attributable to injuries sus- 
tained in the manner and in the period 
specified above. 

Property loss claims by such American 
passengers would be confined to property 
as that term is defined in section 
201(d). It would be property reasonably 
expected to be in the claimant’s posses- 
sion at the time of loss. For the most 
part these claims will not be large dollar- 
wise and will include luggage, personal 
belongings and the like. Whatever the 
property may be, appropriate proofs of 
ownership, identification and value will, 
of course be required. 

‘TRANSFERS AND ASSIGNMENTS 


Section 203: This section would per- 
mit the filing of a claim under subsec- 
tions (a) or (b) of section 202—property 
damage and direct ship or cargo loss 
claims—by the original owner of the 
property notwithstanding the sale or 
assignment for value of such property 
subsequent to its damage or loss. It 
would also permit claims to be filed by 
assignees to whom a claim had been 
assigned for value under subsections (a) 
or (b) of section 202 at any time prior 
to the enactment of proposed title II 
of the act. The rules of eligibility and 
entitlement to an award, in the case 
of such assignees, would, of course, re- 
main unchanged. 

NATIONALITY OF CLAIMANT 


Section 204: This section prohibits the 
allowance of any claim unless the claim- 
ant and all predecessors in interest were 
nationals of the United States on the date 
of the loss, and continuously thereafter 
until the date the claim was filed with 
the Commission. The only exception is 
in the case of a married woman claimant 
who did not have her U.S. citizenship 
between these two dates under earlier 
immigration laws, solely by reason of 
marriage to an alien but who reacquired 
such citizenship prior to the date of 
enactment of proposed title II. 

Section 205: Paragraph (a) would 
preclude claims by stockholders where 
the corporation is itself an eligible 
claimant. 

Paragraph (b) provides that where 
the corporation is ineligible the eligible 
stockholder will be limited on the loss to 
the proportion his interest bears to the 
entire ownership of the corporation, 

Paragraph (c) requires 25 percent 
U.S. ownership of corporate stock in in- 
direct claims. 

Section 206: This section required re- 
duction in the amount of an award where 
some measure of compensation has been 
received based on the same loss. 

Section 207: This section permits the 
Commission to consolidate awards where 
a single claim has now vested in several 
persons. 

Section 208 would prohibit awards to 
persons guilty of disloyalty to the United 
States. 

Section 209 concerns the certification 
of Commission awards to the Secretary 
of the Treasury who is responsible for 
making payments. 
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Section 210 directs the Commission to 
publish notice of the claim filing period. 

Section 211 limits the adjudicating 
program to a period of 4 years. 

Section 212 requires that the decisions 
of the Commission contain a specific 
statement of the facts and reasoning on 
which it is based. 

Section 213 establishes the manner of 
payments on awards providing payment 
in full on disability and death awards, 
and limiting initial payments on awards 
in excess of $10,000 to $10,000. 

Section 214 limits attorneys’ fees to 10 
percent of the payment on an award. 

Section 215 incorporates by reference 
procedural provisions of other laws ad- 
ministered by the Commission. 

Section 216 authorizes transfer of 
pertinent records to the Commission by 
other Government agencies. 

Section 217 authorizes appropriations 
for expenses of administrating the 
program. 

Bill section 4 is a committee amend- 
ment providing that the members of 
FCSC, who now serve at the pleasure of 
the President, shall in the future serve 
3-year terms. The first three appoint- 
ments shall be staggered at 1, 2, and 3 
years respectively. This amendment re- 
quires that in the future no more than 
two of the three members shall be of the 
same political party at the same time. 

Bill section 5 provides for the trans- 
fer of the proceeds of liquidated assets 
not otherwise required into the War 
Claims Fund. 

Bill section 6 is the standard severa- 
bility clause. 

Mr. Chairman, I reiterate the senti- 
ments of my distinguished colleague 
from Arkansas in support of H.R. 2485. 
Time is running out for many of these 
claimants. As testimony before the 
committee revealed many are destitute, 
aged, or infirm. It would be, I think, 
far better that they realized some meas- 
ure of recompense now than that it go 
to their children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren. 

I am in full realization of the contro- 
versial nature of the measure. However, 
a great deal of thought, time, and effort 
has been expended in consideration of 
the problem and I think the bill is the 
1515 reasonable, moral and legal answer 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated originally, 
my committee has been working on this 
program for almost 3 years. It is a very 
difficult subject. I think one of the rea- 
sons that we have not previously paid 
our American claimants is because there 
has been some pressure for general re- 
turn legislation, to return vested assets. 
I do not believe we should get into a 
controversy at all over that subject, al- 
though my views have been made known 
on numerous occasions. I believe that 
our first obligation is to take care of the 
American claims and then proceed with 
the other problem. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, 
I am sure the gentleman knows that at 
this session of the House I introduced a 
bill, H.R. 2913, which would include in 
the term “national of the United States” 
those who were citizens at the time of 
the enactment of the section, and also 
would allow the Commission to receive 
and determine claims of all those who 
are today American citizens, who served 
in the military, naval, or air force of 
any government allied or associated with 
the United States during World War II. 

The gentleman and his subcommittee 
were kind enough to grant us a hearing 
on this bill. Several distinguished 
Members of the House and other wit- 
nesses testified before the committee. I 
had hoped that the provisions of that bill 
might be included in the legislation 
which we are considering at this mo- 
ment. I should like to ask the chairman 
if the fact that those provisions are not 
included in this legislation precludes 
the committee from considering that as 
separate legislation, or reporting it out 
if it finds it proper to report the bill 
which I had introduced and to which I 
have just referred. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Not at all. I 
might say to the gentleman that I have 
a great deal of sympathy for his pro- 
posal. We did consider at one time hav- 
ing an omnibus bill to include various 
subject matters related to this field. We 
decided against it, and when we made 
that decision we excluded the gentle- 
man’s proposal and several others. I 
am hoping that our Subcommittee on 
Commerce and Finance will give due 
consideration to the gentleman’s pro- 
posal and several other proposals which 
have been made and which I feel are 
meritorious. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. I thank the 
gentleman and I hope his committee will 
find it proper to present that proposal 
in the near future. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask the chairman whether 
or not a claim of an American citizen 
for property which had been confiscated 
by the Hungarian Communist Govern- 
ment could be included properly in this 
bill; that is, whether it would be proper 
to include Hungary under the provisions 
of this bill so that a claimant in that 
category could be taken care of. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. No; the pur- 
pose of this bill is to compensate Amer- 
ican nationals who lost property as a 
result of military action in World War 
II. I do not think the gentleman’s 
amendment would be germane to this 
bill. In addition to that I might say 
that we would be very happy to look into 
the possibility of dealing with that par- 
ticular problem in our subcommittee. 

Mr. McDOWELL, Mr. Chairman, I 
certainly appreciate the gentleman’s 
thoughtfulness in saying that his com- 
mittee would be willing to look into this. 
These are very distinguished citizens in 
my State, Joseph Smith and his wife 
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Margaret, whose property was violently 
aes ated by the Communist Govern- 
ment. 

I might add that I would hope that 
committee might in its wisdom find time 
to consider this matter and bring it be- 
fore the House, before the House takes 
up the reorganization of the Social 
Security Act, which I support, but which 
can be very embarrassing to our con- 
stituents, who cannot understand why 
as American citizens they cannot have 
their claims justly settled for property 
confiscated by foreign governments 
where at the same time we do more by 
including them in this social security 
program. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I have a great 
deal of sympathy with this problem. It 
has been called to our attention before. 
But this does not relate to the problem 
immediately before us. For that reason 
I do not think it would be appropriate 
to have it included in this legislation. 

Mr. McDOWELL, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Macuro- 
wicz]. I am very delighted to hear the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mack], the 
chairman of the subcommittee that con- 
sidered the legislation we are now con- 
sidering, assure us that due considera- 
tion will be given to H.R. 2913. There 
are many of us here who have introduced 
companion measures to H.R. 2913 who 
had intended to offer amendments today 
to this legislation, but in view of the 
assurance from the gentleman from Illi- 
nois that this legislation will be given 
due consideration in the whole commit- 
tee we will withhold those amendments. 
However, I do feel very definitely that 
we have in this country today thousands 
of American citizens who have been 
nationals during the war in central 
Europe who have made a most profound 
contribution toward the victory the 
United States experienced in that war, 
working very closely with our allied 
forces. Certainly these people have suf- 
fered great losses at the hands of the 
enemy. They are well deserving of con- 
sideration for reparation at this time. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. May I say to 
the gentleman from Illinois that it is a 
problem we hope we can deal with. We 
do have a very heavy schedule. I am 
unable to make any commitment con- 
cerning further hearings we might hold 
on that subject. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas, who is a former 
chairman of this subcommittee, and I 
believe is the author of the War Claims 
Act of 1948. 

Mr. BECK WORTH. I know the gentle- 
man has worked very hard on this sub- 
ject and been very sincere and devoted 
in his efforts. 
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The gentleman mentioned that a ship- 
owner who might have had his ship 
registered under the Panamian flag 
would be compensated, as I understood 
the gentleman. What is the total 
amount a shipowner might get in that 
situation? I am talking about one 
owner. 

Would the gentleman say, if the ship 
is worth as much as $100,000, he could 
get that amount of money out of this 
fund? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes. If the 
gentleman understands the bill gener- 
ally, and I am sure he does understand 
it, initially there will be a maximum of 
$10,000 which will be paid to any one 
claimant. 

Mr. BECK WORTH. Even though the 
owner actually lost $100,000 he still could 
recover but $10,000? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. No, that is not 
quite true. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. That is what I 
Vas to clear up. I did not understand 
t. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. He first will 
be paid a maximum of $10,000. First 
of all, they will pay in full death and 
disability claims. Secondly, they will 
pay all claims up to $10,000 and then 
periodically, as the fund permits, they 
will prorate the balance and make addi- 
tional payments. If there is enough 
money in the fund to pay all the claims, 
eventually he would get the entire 
amount., 

Mr. BECKWORTH. On the basis of 
the calculations that have been made, 
assuming that there might be $250 mil- 
lion in the fund, about what percentage 
would go to a shipowner or to that 
category of claimant as compared to 
the percentage that would go for the 
payment of claims arising out of the loss 
of life? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I think you 
will find that there is a limited number 
of people who lost their lives who come 
under the provisions of this bill. I 
would like to call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that the death and 
disability and property losses suffered by 
civilian passengers on vessels attacked 
on the high seas involve only a very lim- 
ited number of cases and the big item 
is the property loss claims. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Would it be fair 
to say that the purpose of the bill largely 
is to compensate those who have suffered 
property damage rather than physical 
or personal injury? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. The gentleman 
is entirely correct. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman for making that point clear. 
Now our colleague, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY], referred to 
a letter from the American Legion. Asa 
matter of fact, I see the letter here on 
page 538 of the hearings. Is this the 
bill that the Legion opposes or is this 
bill one of a number of bills that the 
Legion opposes? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. No, I think the 
Legion is opposed to the general return 
bills. If my memory serves me correctly, 
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the Legion supports the payment of Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. The German Government has not 


American claims. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Does the gentle- 
man have a reference on that and, if so, 
would he state the reference for the 
RECORD? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I do not have 
the letter immediately before me, and I 
have not had an opportunity to read it 
today, but I have read the letter. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Would the gen- 
tleman place the letter in the RECORD at 
this point to show how the American 
Legion stands on this bill? I wish to 
know, in view of the letter to which I 
refer, whether the American Legion is for 
or against this bill. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I might say 
to the gentleman that this is a good bill 
whether the American Legion endorses 
it or not. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. That is not the 
point involved here at all. Does the 
American Legion have a position on this 
bill, and if it has a position and the posi- 
tion has been stated on this bill; could 
that not be placed in the Rrecorp at this 
point? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I would like to 
state that the Legion opposed general 
return legislation. At the time they filed 
their letter, we had several bills before 
us for that purpose. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I want to clear 
this point up because there seems to be 
some misunderstanding about it. Would 
the ger‘leman from Illinois distinguish 
between American citizens and Ameri- 
can nationals, if there is any difference 
as they are spoken of by you? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. The term 
“American nationals” includes all U.S. 
citizens and those people who owe 
allegiance tc the United States of 
America but who are not granted full 
citizenship. That was true in the case 
of the people of Guam. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Would most of 
these people be citizens or nationals? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. It is my opinion 
that most of them would be citizens. 
We have used the words “nationals” in 
order to include nationals who might 
have suffered losses. 

Mr. BECK WORTH. If this bill passes, 
would the gentleman be of the opinion 
that there would be no more money in 
the enemy property fund with which to 
pay former prisoners of war more 
money? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. All of the 
prisoners of war have been paid, and the 
program has been closed. It is difficult 
to estimate the amount of money that 
would be consumed as a result of the 
passage of this bill. If the gentleman 
is asking my personal opinion, I would 
say I think that is correct, that substan- 
tially all of the money in the fund would 
be consumed in the payment of the 
American war claims. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mack] has 
again expired. 

gal gentleman has consumed 38 min- 
u 


Chairman, I yield myself § minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no personal or 
constituent interest in this legislation. 
I am opposed to it because in my view it 
violates every principle of justice, fair- 
ness, and decency concerning the sanc- 
tity of private property. Prior to World 
War II this Government had never en- 
dorsed a policy permitting the property 
of private citizens of foreign countries 
to be confiscated for public use without 
compensation to those citizens, or that 
such property could be used for payment 
of obligations of the Government under 
which they happened to have citizen- 
ship. 

In the bill before us, the policy to be 
applied and the facts involved are rela- 
tively simple. When the war started by 
Germany and Japan, many citizens in 
those countries had bank accounts, 
stocks and bonds, and other property in 
this country. Certainly, enlightened 
self-interest required our Government to 
confiscate that property or to take con- 
trol of it so that it could not in some 
way be used against us during the time 
the hostilities continued. That proce- 
dure followed was in the case of Japan, 
Germany, Italy, and other enemy coun- 
tries. 

Now we are about 14 years from the 
time those hostilities ended. As a result 
of taking over the private property of 
Japanese and German citizens—I shall 
discuss it only with reference to the 
Japanese and Germans, because the in- 
dividuals who had their property con- 
fiscated by our Government, in all other 
countries has been returned to them. 

So there remains in this fund today 
only the property of Japanese and Ger- 
man citizens. After the war was over 
we had negotiations with our former 
enemies, and with respect to the Ger- 
mans we made agreements with them 
that there would be no reparations as 
far as we were concerned. We per- 
suaded some of our allies to make sim- 
ilar concessions to the German Govern- 
ment because of our feeling that after 
World War I the reparations obligation 
of Germany was so great they could 
never pay it, and they never did. 

So there has never been any World 
War II obligation on the part of the Ger- 
man Government or on the part of the 
Japanese Government to pay this Gov- 
ernment or to its citizens one single cent. 

The German Government in 1952 did 
agree that the property of its citizens 
taken by us should be retained here, and 
further agreed to repay their people 
whose funds we had taken. 

If the German Government had car- 
ried out its part of the agreement there 
would not have been any controversy; 
because whether the money that we have 
taken here is repaid by us to the German 
of Japanese people or whether it is re- 
paid to them by their own government is 
a matter of no consequence; the conse- 
quence is whether any of them do get it 
back or whether their private property 
is to be confiscated for public use with- 
out compensation as it is proposed to do 
under the terms of this bill. 


carried out its obligation; they have not 
repaid their people, and, of course, our 
people have not been paid. Certainly 
the American people who have lost prop- 
erty overseas as a result of German and 
Japanese aggression ought to be repaid. 
But they ought to be repaid by the gov- 
ernments responsible for the losses. This 
bill places that obligation on a few in- 
dividual citizens of those governments. 

We have not only freed the German 
Government from all forms of repara- 
tions, but since the end of the war we 
have given them foreign aid funds—in 
the amount of some $4 billion, ostensibly 
in loans but principally in grants. 

Everyone knows that we will never 
collect these alleged loans. And yet we 
are here today making 30,000-odd Ger- 
man and Japanese people use their pri- 
vate property to pay a debt of their 
Governments that we have not asked or 
expected their Governments to pay. 

Mr. Chairman, a gentleman on the 
other side of the aisle asked a question 
of the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Mack], he said he had a constituent 
who lived in Bulgaria or had a relative 
over there, anyway an American citizen, 
who had property taken by the Com- 
munist Government of Bulgaria. He 
wanted to know if this bill would take 
care of that constituent. If the philos- 
phy of this legislation is to prevail, do 
you know how we could take care of that 
citizen? This Government could con- 
fiscate private property of Bulgarian cit- 
izens in this country, if any could be 
found and use it to pay the constituent 
of the gentleman who asked the ques- 
tion. 

If we adopt the principle in this legis- 
lation of confiscating private property 
without compensation, what are we go- 
ing to say or do in the case of our near 
neighbor to the south and in the case of 
other tyrants and dictators throughout 
the world who confiscate the property of 
our citizens, without compensation? 
Can we object to such tyranny with any 
real sincerity or conviction if today we 
make the private property of a few thou- 
sand individual German and Japanese 
citizens responsible for the national debt 
of their countries? I do not think so, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I know it has been the policy of this 
administration and the preceding two 
administrators to urge not only the 
spending of our Government’s money on 
these giveaway programs, point IV and 
similar types of foreign aid, but also to 
encourage private investment abroad. 
Today some $60 billion of private Ameri- 
can capital is invested in foreign coun- 
tries. What if those countries confiscate 
it, take it over, nationalize it, or other- 
wise expropriate it? What is our an- 
swer? Find some of the citizens of such 
countries who own property in this 
country, take it away in retaliation, then 
use that to pay the people from whom 
Castro, Nasser or whoever made the ex- 
tractions? That is the fine principle 
enunciated in this legislation. I do not 
object to the repayment of American 
claimants, I think they ought to be 
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paid. But if we pay them under this 
bill, we will set a precedent this country 
has never before set. I think a most 
dangerous one that we will regret for 
many years tocome. Let nations, not a 
few selected citizens, pay the extrava- 
gant costs of aggressive wars. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. The 
gentleman is absolutely right about the 
validity of using this money. Germany 
signed a solemn treaty, she was tickled 
to death to do so, not to be assessed 
reparations of some $300 million for the 
cost of the whole war. She got out light. 
It is absolutely ridiculous for this high- 
flying lobby in Washington to keep tell- 
ing the American people that we are 
taking private property. That is the 
farthest from the truth. Germany 
agreed to relinquish this money and she 
gladly did so. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan, after this bill 
is passed and becomes effective, would 
there be any money left in this fund? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I do not 
think so. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. In 
other words, there will not be enough 
for the bill I introduced to take care of 
the children of totally disabled veterans 
so far as education is concerned? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. There 
will not be any money left. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I think it is pretty well known 
that there will not be any funds left, 
because the bill places a ceiling of $10,- 
000 on initial claims and then divides it 
up pro rata after that. As I said a lit- 
tle while ago, that is not a completely 
honest approach in paying legitimate 
claims. And why not make the Ger- 
man Government, not a few German citi- 
zens, pay for it? That is my position. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I agree 
with the distinguished gentleman and I 
wish to compliment him for his very able 
statement. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
GLENN]. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is a supplemental amendment to the 
War Claims Act of 1948. It will provide 
relief to many Americans with claims 
against Germany who have been waiting 
since 1945. It will also compensate 
American nationals with claims arising 
in the Pacific theater not covered by the 
treaty of peace with Japan, or current 
U.S. war claims legislation. 

It is a controversial bill—as are all 
matters arising out of war and its after- 
math. It has been 14 years in the mak- 
ing. It is the culmination of studies, 
reports, negotiations with our late ene- 
mies, administration policy changes, and 
the ensuing bills and many hearings 
thereon in the recent Congresses. In 
addition to the present administration 
bill, there have been a number of other 
bills introduced and considered having 
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to do with many specific situations, 
which presented an insurmountable task 
to cover all in one general, and it is 
hoped, final war claims bill. 

Under the kindly perseverance of our 
very capable chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Commerce and Finance, PETER 
Mack, all claimants or their representa- 
tives, have been heard, executive ses- 
sions with the very experienced staff 
have been held, and the administration’s 
present bill redrafted into a committee 
substitute, which follows the adminis- 
tration’s proposals very closely. 

There were eight minor changes and 
only one major change, which calls for 
comment. It is the deletion from the 
administration’s bill of a provision for 
an appropriation of $10 million out of 
Treasury funds for the payment of 
claims arising in the Pacific theater, and 
the placing of this amount in a so-called 
Japanese claims account. The State 
Department is of the opinion that the 
funds now in the war claims fund, 
amounting to an estimated $100 million, 
be used solely for losses and injuries 
arising out of the European theater. 
The subcommittee was unanimous in its 
decision not to force the American tax- 
payer to put up $10 million for the pay- 
ment of the Pacific claims, and decided 
that the funds as presently constituted 
in the war claims fund should be used 
in the payment of all claims from both 
theaters. 

Other than this, I believe it can be 
said that this bill is an administration 
bill, particularly keeping in mind the de- 
sire of the administration to bring this 
program to a conclusion, so that the set- 
tlement of the claims authorized under 
the bill should not be delayed any longer. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult by 
the passing of time to process these 
claims with the mounting difficulties of 
establishing titles, succession, and valu- 
ations, to say nothing of the increasing 
administrative costs. 

It must also be noted that delay de- 
tracts from the amount which will even- 
tually be available for distribution to 
these claimants. I recall how pitiful it 
was, during the hearings held by the sub- 
committee, to see and hear the elderly 
claimants, who have waited for some re- 
lief from the administration and Con- 
gress for these past 14 years. Elderly 
Americans who, by reason of enemy ac- 
tion, lost their property or were injured 
through no fault of their own. We have 
the means of compensation out of the 
war claims fund, and all that is needed 
is this authorization bill to give to these 
people that which should have been 
theirs years ago. 

This is not a perfect bill, nor is it an 
encompassing solution of the many dif- 
ficult problems, which were brought to 
the attention of the committee, but it 
is a broad framework of authorization 
and guidance to the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission enabling and di- 
recting it to bring its program to an end 
within 5 years. 

If we do not pass this bill at this 
session, it will only mean another bill at 
the next session, with more time-con- 
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suming hearings. additional administra- 
tion expenses, and great disappointment 
and perhaps suffering to the claimants. 
It is unconscionable and unreasonable 
to permit this situation to continue un- 
resolved while comparable claims in 
most other areas have been settled and 
disposed of, 

I do not believe there is any disagree- 
ment with what I have said to this 
point. The main objection comes from 
those who insist on the application of 
the abstract theory of the sanctity of 
private property and hence the return 
of these vested enemy assets to their 
former owners, or their successors and 
assigns. The sanctity of private prop- 
erty is a keystone of our common law, 
and it is fundamentally attractive to the 
legal trained mind, No objection could 
be made to its usage in any situation 
with normal and peacetime conditions 
existing under our law. But here we are 
dealing with abnormal wartime condi- 
tions under international law, and have 
an established program enacted in 1948 
and followed in the settlement of thou- 
sands of claims. 

The War Claims Act of 1948, to which 
this bill is an amendment, has been at- 
tacked as an act of confiscation since its 
enactment. The real issue here is not 
one of confiscation of other nationals’ 
property, but reparation to Americans 
who have suffered loss by reason of the 
action of the government of others. 
The German Government has recog- 
nized its obligation to pay the losses of 
its own citizens, and they should be 
made whole by that Government. The 
real question is whether the German 
taxpayer or the American taxpayer will 
bear the burden of meeting Germany’s 
reparation obligation to these American 
claimants. 

We had a very sad experience after 
World War I in attempting to adjust the 
losses of Americans against Germany. 
It was agreed by the Settlement of War 
Claims Act of 1928 for the return of 80 
percent of the vested property still held 
by the Alien Property Custodian after 
we had already returned in full vested 
property up to $10,000 in value to all 
former owners of such property. The 
return of the remaining 20 percent was 
postponed as security for the payment 
of awards to Americans for claims 
against Germany. Subsequent to this, 
there were further negotiations because 
of Germany’s inability to make its pay- 
ments for reparation under the Dawes 
plan, and it was determined that the 20 
percent of vested property withheld was 
hopelessly inadequate to satisfy the 
Mixed Claims Commission awards to 
American nationals. Germany con- 
tinued to default on the refunding until 
Congress stopped further returns to 
Germany under the Settlement War 
Claims Act of 1934. Thus the result of 
the World War I alien property pro- 
gram, which recognized the right of 
sanctity of private property, was the 
return of 80 percent of the vested Ger- 
man property and the ensuing default 
of Germany on its obligations to pay 
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the war claims of the United States and 
its citizens. 

Even after the Second World War, 
there have been negotiations between our 
governments toward the recognition of 
the theory of private property between 
enemy nations, but the negotiations 
broke down. In the beginning of the 
discussions, representatives of Germany 
and Japan were informed that the execu- 
tive branch of our Government would 
recommend a limited return of vested as- 
sets to natural persons up to a maximum 
of $10,000 as a matter of grace for the 
purpose of alleviating the cases of hard- 
ship caused by vesting. The representa- 
tives of the German and Japanese Gov- 
ernments expressed the hope that the 
proposed return would subsequently be 
followed by a wider program. 

The German Government, while ex- 
pressing its appreciation of the proposal 
for monetary returns up to $10,000 to 
natural persons, then suggested that 
more should be done for those owners 
not included in the $10,000 return by 
changing the proposal so as to assure a 
substantial monetary return to all former 
owners. Of course, this would mean a 
return in any amount, and to corporate 
as well as natural persons. Our Govern- 
ment advised the German representatives 
that they would not consider this to be 
feasible, and for the foregoing reasons, 
the current administration proposal with 
respect to payment of war claims does 
not deal with the problem of return of 
vested property. It is, therefore, appar- 
ent that consideration of a principle or 
theory, if we need one, must be on a much 
broader aspect based on practices under 
international law, which not only has the 
sanctity of Supreme Court decisions, but 
also of treaties substantiating such prac- 
tice between the countries involved. ‘The 
Supreme Court has interpreted interna- 
tional law since the early days of the Re- 
public as recognizing the right to seize 
and to keep without compensation the 
property of its enemies in order to pros- 
ecute and mitigate the cost of war. Fur- 
ther, the Japanese Peace Treaty recog- 
nized the Allied retention of Allied assets 
as did the Bonn Convention of 1952, be- 
tween Germany, the United States, Brit- 
ain, and France, whereby Germany 
agreed to compensate its own nationals 
for their loss of property through the 
vesting action of the Allied Powers. The 
Allied Powers committed themselves to 
forgo any claim for reparation against 
Germany’s current production. In fact, 
the peace treaty with Japan specifically 
provided that the property of its na- 
tionals in Allied countries should be de- 
voted to the war claims held by the citi- 
zens of those countries against Japan. 
Thus the history of retention of vested 
property under war claims has been well 
founded by law and practice, and has 
been acted upon in all previous settle- 
ment categories, numbering 10 in all, 
which have been completed to date. 

It cannot, therefore, be seriously con- 
sidered that we can or should change the 
modus operandi at this point in the final 
days of the settlement of the war claims 
arising out of World War II, particularly 
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so when it is suggested by the opponents 
that as a result of the suggested change 
in principle and procedure, the Ameri- 
can taxpayers be made to bear the cost of 
compensating American war claimants 
rather than individual German and Jap- 
anese property owners on the theory 
that the long-term interest of the United 
States will be better served in so doing. 

T hesitate to even think of saddling the 
long-suffering American taxpayers with 
such a monumental burden. I urge the 
passage of this bill as the means of 
termination of the war claims program, 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from South Carolina, I think, 
put his finger on the most important 
subject of this debate, and thai is the 
great lobby which exists here for the 
return of the Japanese and German 
property. 

You all received a letter this morning 
from Mr. Robert F. Klepinger. In the 
third paragraph he makes this 
statement: 

Some private persons, whose property 
would be confiscated under H.R. 2485, are 
friendly aliens. 


There is not one piece of property 
confiscated in H.R. 2485 of any kind or 
description. A statement of that kind 
only illustrates the type of lobbying that 
is being done on behalf of the com- 
mittee for the return of German and 
Japanese property and injecting itself 
into a perfectly simple bill for our own 
citizens. The property that was con- 
fiscated was confiscated by the Congress 
in the War Claims Act of 1948. At that 
time there was not enough opposition to 
the confiscation of that property to even 
have a rollcall here on the floor of the 
House. Not only that but every amend- 
ment we have had since 1948 to this War 
Claims Act has passed without even a mi- 
nority report from our committee—until 
we came to this bill. Then, for the first 
time, we have injected into the settle- 
ments for our own citizens the ques- 
tion of the return of property that was 
confiscated under the War Claims Act 
of 1948. It has no part whatsoever in 
the consideration of this bill. This is 
@ very simple bill to compensate our 
own citizens, who for some 15 years have 
suffered the loss of their property in 
countries invaded by German and Jap- 
anese armies. They were not compen- 
sated as were the citizens who happened 
to have had property in Japan or in 
Germany. They have not been taken 
care of, just because they happened to 
have had property in China or Czechoslo- 
vakia or Singapore or some other country 
that was invaded by either the armies of 
Japan or Germany, The only purpose 
of this bill is to compensate those cit- 
izens. Not even the minority report 
questions but that the claims are just. 
They are our own citizens. They should 
be paid, ‘There is no quarrel at all with 
the justice of the claims that are to be 
compensated for in this bill. We would 
have no minority report whatsoever on 
this bill were it not for the lobby of the 
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people who want to return the confis- 
cated property to Japanese and German 
citizens. That is a separate question. 
The Congress can consider that ques- 
tion at any time it wishes. But they 
settled that point in 1948 when we passed 
the War Claims Act. We did it unani- 
mously here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives with practically no opposition 
at all. Now, I think, to inject that ques- 
tion into the debate on this bill and 
try to prevent a just payment to our own 
citizens who lost their property as the 
result of action by the German or Jap- 
anese armies is a very unfriendly act 
toward our own citizens. If they want 
to introduce a bill at some other time 
and bring that question up, that can be 
fought on the floor of the House at 
that time, but certainly it is not a part 
of this bill. 

I beg of you Members of this Com- 
mittee of the Whole that when you vote 
on this bill, do not consider the question 
of whether it is a right or wrong to have 
confiscated that property in 1948. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I understand 
it, the bill we are now considering would 
complete the program contemplated by 
the Congress when we enacted the War 
Claims Act of 1948 in certain categories. 
The gentleman made reference to the act 
of 1948. This bill would carry out toward 
@ more complete accomplishment the 
purposes that the Congress had in mind 
in passing the war claims bill of 1948. 
This provides compensation to claimants 
in certain categories such as claims aris- 
ing out of the destruction of property 
located in certain specified European 
countries or in Asia as a result of attack 
by Japan in military operations or dam- 
age suffered as a result of special meas- 
ures by enemy governments against such 
property. That is the first category; is 
it not? 

Mr. YOUNGER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The second cate- 
gory has to do with claims arising out of 
damage to or the destruction of ships or 
ship cargoes as a direct consequence of 
German or Japanese military action ex- 
cluding, however, claims by insurers or 
reinsurers or their assignees or suc- 
cessors in interest. 

Third. The next category of claims for 
which payment is provided is for net 
losses of insurers under war risk insur- 
ance contracts covering ships. 

The fourth category of claims is for 
death or disability and property losses 
suffered by civilian passengers on vessels 
attacked on the high seas prior to the 
date of the entry of the United States 
into World War II. That is another 
category, as I understand it. Outside of 
the claim for disability or death, which 
would be paid, all other claims will be 
paid up to $10,000. It is American citi- 
zens who benefit. That is my under- 
standing. 


Mr. YOUNGER. That is correct. 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. YOUNGER. I gladly yield to our 
chairman the gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to again 
impress upon you the importance of tak- 
ing action on this matter now. The For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission has 
a staff that has been trained at some 
expense over a period of time. They are 
winding up the present work that the 
Congress has delegated to that Commis- 
sion, and if this is going to be done by 
Congress it is important that it be done 
now, because within a short time they 
are going to have to start to disintegrate 
their organization and get rid of the em- 
ployees. If that were to be done and they 
came in again a year from now or 5 
years from now and say it should be 
done, it would cost a lot of money to get 
out and recruit the personnel and train 
them for this job. So it is important 
that this be done now. 

Mr.DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. DOOLEY. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman on the very fine 
statement that he has made with regard 
to this bill and to say that I agree with 
him. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have gone through these questions in 
hearings before our committee. The 
question of the return of the confiscated 
property was not injected into it until 
after the committee had acted. It was 
not brought up at the time. It is not 
pertinent to this question. I sincerely 
hope that we will not discriminate be- 
tween two classes of our own citizens; 
one class which has now been compen- 
sated, who happened to have property 
that was located in Japan or in Ger- 
many, and those of our citizens who lost 
their property, in China or Singapore 
or Czechoslovakia, or any of the coun- 
tries invaded by the German or Japa- 
nese armies, and leave the latter group 
out on a limb, uncompensated. All we 
are doing is equalizing the treatment of 
our citizens who lost property as a result 
of German or Japanese war action. 

I certainly hope that the Committee 
of the Whole backs up our committee on 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. YOUNGER] 
has again expired. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
deeply grateful to the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and the chairman of the sub- 
committee handling this legislation to 
have this opportunity to lay before my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives a situation that cries to heaven for 
settlement and adjustment. Particular- 
ly is this so now that you are making 
final disposition of the remaining assets 
ef Japan and Germany and other na- 
tiéns in our War Claims Fund. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. In view of the state- 
ment the gentleman has just made, the 
gentleman just mentioned in response to 
a statement by our distinguished major- 
ity leader a moment ago that this was 
winding up the program which was in- 
augurated following World War II with 
the 1948 act. I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that there are a few 
more claims in connection with this pro- 
gram that we are very likely to be called 
upon to consider. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mack], chairman of the subcommittee, 
has two or three bills before his sub- 
committee on which hearings have been 
held. One of them, referred to as the 
Bible bill, covers a small group of claim- 
ants. I believe that is right, is it not, 
Mr. Mack? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. It covers a small 
group of claimants with which the com- 
mittee is quite impressed; and I take 
this occasion to ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee if it is not his intent, 
as we discussed in the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce during 
consideration of this bill, and as was 
indicated before the Rules Committee 
when we appeared before that commit- 
tee for a rule, that consideration was 
going to be given, especially to this 
group, and maybe one, two, or three 
others, which come in similar categories 
and in which there has been a great 
deal of interest? 

If the gentleman from West Virginia 
will permit me to get this in the RECORD 
at this point I believe it will complete 
the matter. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the remarks of 
the majority leader were substantially 
correct in that there is an area in which 
we need legislation to finish off the job 
of paying American citizens for claims 
they may have. 

In addition to that we have several 
other problems such as the bill the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas mentioned, the 
bill introduced by our colleague from 
Michigan IMr. Machnowiczl, and a 
couple of other unusual instances where 
we feel congressional action should be 
taken. 

It is my intention to deal with these 
problems separately rather than to try 
to have them included in this legislation 
which is designed to pay American 
claimants for property losses. 

Mr. HARRIS. And is it not the in- 
tention of the chairman and his com- 
mittee to undertake consideration of 
these other worthy bills during this ses- 
sion of Congress? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes, I would 
e ONAN DE Dny aar 
pronen in this general area as 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the gen- 
tleman from Illinois stated my under- 
standing quite clearly, because what I 
said was this: This was the big pro- 
gram contemplated by Congress in en- 
acting the War Claims Act of 1948, to 
provide compensation for claimants 
within the varying categories of war 
damage claims; and I enumerated four 
different categories. My statement con- 
templated the completion of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; and I appreciated 
what the gentleman had in mind, but I 
was fearful somebody might get the idea 
that we were going to cut everybody else 
out. I would like to consider the whole 
problem, not part of the program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
co from West Virginia has ex- 
p 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from West Virginia is recognized for 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like at this 
time to take the minds of my colleagues 
back to June 5 of 1945, Tokyo Bay. An 
American airplane carrier was stationed 
in Tokyo Bay. It was the night before 
the armistice was signed; the next day 
the Japanese ended hostilities. Along 
about 4 o'clock in the morning the pilots 
aboard this carrier got orders to proceed 
and attack a certain Japanese objective. 
They took off on this mission. Before 
they reached the objective they received 
notice over the radio to return to the 
carrier, that an armistice had just been 
negotiated with the Japanese ending 
hostilities, 

The men of the squadron naturally 
were elated and on their way back they 
broke formation, It seems as though 
the Japanese Government failed to no- 
tify their air force of the armistice, and 
a squadron of Japanese planes attacked 
our returning flyers and shot down four 
of them over Tokyo Bay. Sixteen men 
on those four ships were either killed 
or lost. The widow of Lieutenant Harri- 
son who lives in my district in the State 
of West Virginia filed a claim against the 
Japanese Government before the War 
Claims Commission. The Commission 
held that the act was not then broad 
enough to process her claim against the 
Japanese Government. I introduced a 
special bill on behalf of Mrs. Harrison, 
but the Committee on the Judiciary 
would not give me a hearing on the 
ground that the War Claims Act was not 
sufficiently broad to include a claim of 
that kind. 

There were 15 other airmen who were 
killed at the same time Lieutenant Harri- 
son was killed. Mrs. Harrison found it 
necessary to take her two children and go 
over into the adjoining State of Ohio and 
get a job as a schoolteacher in order to 
rear her two boys. The Japanese Goy- 
ernment is going to go scot free unless 
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there is a change made at the last min- 
ute to recognize the responsibility on 
the part of this Government to see that 
the Japanese pay damages for the illegal 
act of their airmen and the failure of 
the Japanese war generals to notify the 
airplanes that an armistice had been 
reached, There is no question but what 
the lady has a genuine claim against 
the Japanese. 

I do not want to go along with the 
legislation we are proposing here today. 
I take it that practically all of the funds 
that we seized that belonged to the 
Japanese have been dissipated, is that 
right? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. The gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. BAILEY. The American claims 
for property destroyed in Japan were 
probably five times the value of the 
property. I looked at some of the claims 
the War Claims Commission was 
handling. 

I want to say now that I myself, and 
I hope no other Member of the House 
of Representatives, will rest at ease until 
a situation of that kind is corrected. 
The bill proposed in behalf of Mrs. 
Harrison was for only $25,000, and if 
the other 15 members were treated in 
the same way, the total cost would be 
$375,000. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I would like to 
say to the gentleman if this bill is re- 
ferred to my committee, and the chair- 
man refers it to my subcommittee, I 
can assure the gentleman we will look 
into this particular problem. It is a 
matter that was not included in the 
original legislation and was not called 
to our attention at the time we were 
preparing this bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois and the gentleman from 
Arkansas. If they will give us an op- 
portunity to prepare legislation of this 
type for consideration of the commit- 
tee, maybe we can yet do something 
for these 16 individuals. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time to ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee a question. I notice 
section 204 of this bill has reference to 
the situation where a person who lost 
U.S. citizenship solely by reason of mar- 
riage to a citizen of a foreign country is 
classified as a national. I am aware of 
situations where people in this category 
who married foreign subjects had their 
property confiscated in this country. Is 
there legislation under consideration by 
your subcommittee dealing with this 
problem? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes. The 
chairman of our committee just referred 
to one bill—I believe it is sponsored by 
our colleague, the gentleman from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Barinc]—which deals, I be- 
lieve, with the problem the gentleman 
refers to. It is my intention, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee, to consider 
this bill at a very early date. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. MACK of Illinois. I might say 
to the gentleman that I do not know 
whether it will cover his particular prob- 
lem, but the bill referred to by my chair- 
man is in that general area, and it will 
be considered by the committee. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HAGEN]. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I merely 
rise to propound an inquiry about H.R. 
2485. Does the bill cover property loss 
claims of American nationals living in 
Shanghai at the time of the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. It does not. 
It is my understanding that warning was 
given to these people who resided in that 
area at the time, and for that reason 
they are not covered under the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The gentleman is 
talking of property losses now? 

Mr. HAGEN. Property losses in 
China. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes. Beginning with 
1937, those property loss claims are cov- 
ered under this bill. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield, I stand cor- 
rected. I misunderstood the gentleman's 
question. 

Mr. HAGEN. I thank the gentleman 
and commend him and the members of 
his committee for the value of this legis- 
lation. I have followed it from the out- 
set because Iam personally aware of the 
hardship caused large numbers of U.S. 
citizens through the aggressive action of 
the Japanese in China and other por- 
tions of the Far East prior to, during, 
and after Pearl Harbor. I am pleased 
that they will be compensated for prop- 
erty losses incurred from such actions. 
Such reimbursement is just because their 
presence in Shanghai and other foreign 
ports of call served the purposes of our 
great country as well as their own pur- 
poses. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill under discussion, while it has 
much political appeal, is a step in the 
wrong direction, in my opinion. It is a 
confiscation of private property now held 
in the Alien Property Fund. 

While there is general agreement that 
American war claims should be paid, I 
do not feel that this piecemeal approach 
to the problem of seized assets is the 
proper avenue. The question of seized 
assets has been with us for over 15 years. 
It is not an easy one, but I feel there is 
only one just way to settle it. 

I would call the attention of my col- 
leagues to H.R. 2986, which I introduced 
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last year, and to H.R. 1372, introduced 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. VAN ZanvT], which attacked the 
same problem but would put the United 
States on record once more as insuring 
the sanctity of private property, whether 
in peacetime or war. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. We have 
no further requests for time, Mr, Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by inserting after section 1 
thereof the following: 


“TITLE 1” 


Sec. 2. The word “Act” wherever it ap- 
pears in title I in reference to the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, is amended 
to read title“. 

Sec. 3. The War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 


“TITLE II 
“Definitions 


“Sec. 201. As used in this title the term or 
terms— 

„(a) ‘Albania’, ‘Austria’, ‘Czechoslovakia’, 
‘the Free Territory of Danzig’, ‘Estonia’, 
‘Germany’, ‘Greece’, ‘Latvia’, ‘Lithuania’, 
‘Poland’, and ‘Yugoslavia’, when used in their 
respective geographical senses, mean the ter- 
ritorial limits of each such country or free 
territory, as the case may be, in continental 
Europe as such limits existed on December 1, 
1937. 

“(b) ‘Commission’ means the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States established pursuant to Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Numbered 1 of 1954 (68 Stat. 
1279). 

“(c) ‘National of the United States’ means 
(1) a natural person who is a citizen of the 
United States, (2) a natural person who, 
though not a citizen of the United States, 
owes permanent allegiance to the United 
States, and (3) a corporation, partnership, 
unincorporated body, or other entity, organ- 
ized under the laws of the United States, 
any State or Territory thereof, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in which at least 50 
per centum of the outstanding capital stock 
or other proprietary or similar interest is 
owned, directly or indirectly, by nationals of 
the United States. It does not include 
aliens. 

“(d) ‘Property’ means real property and 
such items of tangible personalty as can be 
identified, evaluated and, as determined by 
the Commission, are normally owned by any 
person or entity in like circumstances as 
that of the owner or claimant at the time 
of loss, and items of personalty or movables 
held or used in carrying on a trade, busi- 
ness, or profession at the time of such loss. 
It does not include intangible property. 


“Amendment to Trading With the Enemy Act 


“Sec. 202, Section 39 of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(c) The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cover into the Treasury 
from time to time after the enactment of 
this subsection for deposit in the War Claims 
Fund for credit to the German Claims Ac- 
count created therein pursuant to subsection 
(a) of section 203 of the War Claims Act 
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of 1948, as amended, such sums, from prop- 
erty vested in or transferred to him under 
this Act, as he shall determine in his dis- 
cretion not to be r to fulfill obliga- 
tions imposed under this Act or any other 
provision of law, and not to be the subject 
matter of any judicial action or proceeding.’ ” 


“War claims fund accounts 


“Src, 203. (a) There are hereby created 
in the War Claims Fund established pur- 
suant to subsection (a) of section 13 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, two 
accounts to be known, respectively, as the 
German Claims Account and the Japanese 
Claims Account. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall deposit in the War Claims Fund 
for credit to the German Claims Account 
all amounts covered into the Treasury by 
the Attorney General pursuant to subsection 
(c) of section 39 of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, as amended. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall deposit 
in the War Claims Fund for credit to the 
Japanese Claims Account all amounts ap- 
propriated pursuant to subsection (b) of 
this section. There shall be deducted from 
each such deposit for credit to the German 
Claims Account and from each such de- 
posit for credit to the Japanese Claims Ac- 
count 5 per centum thereof for expenses 
incurred by the Commission and by the 
‘Treasury Department in the administration 
of this title. Such deductions shall be made 
before any payment is made pursuant to sec- 
tion 214 of this title, out of either such ac- 
counts. All amounts so deducted shall be 
covered into the Treasury to the credit of 
miscellaneous receipts. 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated the sum of 
$10,000,000 which shall be deposited in the 
War Claims Fund for credit to the Japanese 
Claims Account created pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. 

“(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to enable the Commis- 
sion and the Treasury Department to pay 
their administrative expenses in carrying out 
their respective functions under this title. 


“Claims authorized 


“Sec. 204. The Commission is directed to 
receive and to determine according to the 
provisions of this title the validity and 
amount of claims of nationals of the United 
States for— 

“(a) physical damage to, or physical loss 
or destruction of property located in Al- 
bania, Austria, Czechoslovakia, the Free Ter- 
ritory of Danzig, Estonia, Germany, Greece, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, or Yugoslavia 
which occurred during the period beginning 
September 1, 1939, and ending May 8, 1945, 
or which occurred in the period beginning 
July 1, 1937, and ending September 2, 1945, 
to property in territory occupied or attacked 
by the Imperial Japanese military forces (in- 
cluding territory to which Japan has re- 
nounced all right, title, and claim under 
article 2 of the Treaty of Peace Between 
the Allied Powers and Japan, except the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines and the 
island of Guam); such loss, damage, or de- 
struction must have occurred, as a direct 
consequence of (1) military operations of 
war or (2) special measures directed against 
property in such countries or territories, 
during the respective periods specified, be- 
cause of the enemy or alleged enemy char- 
acter of the owner, which property was 
owned, directly or indirectly, by a national 
of the United States at the time of such loss, 
damage or destruction: - 

“(b) damage to, or loss or destruction of, 
ships or ship cargoes directly or indirectly 
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owned by a national of the United States 
at the time such damage, loss, or destruc- 
tion occurred, which was a direct conse- 
quence of military action by Germany or 
Japan during the period beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, and ending September 2, 1945; 
no award shall be made under this sub- 
section in favor of any insurer or reinsurer 
as assignee or otherwise as successor in in- 
terest to the right of the insured; 

“(c) net losses under war risk insurance 
or reinsurance policies or contracts, in- 
curred in the settlement of claims for in- 
sured losses of ships owned by nationals of 
the United States at the time of the loss, 
damage, or destruction of such ships and 
at the time of the settlement of such claims, 
which insured losses were a direct conse- 
quence of military action by Germany or 
Japan during the period beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, and ending September 2, 1945; 
such net losses shall be determined by de- 
ducting from the aggregate of all payments 
made in the settlement of such insured 
losses the aggregate of the net amounts re- 
ceived by any such insurance companies 
on all policies or contracts of war-risk insur- 
ance or reinsurance on ships under which 
the insured was a national of the United 
States, after deducting expenses; 

„(d) loss or damage on account of— 

“(1) the death of any person who, being 
then a civilian national of the United States 
and a passenger on any vessel engaged in 
commerce on the high seas, died or was 
killed as a result of military action by Ger- 
many or Japan which occurred during the 
period beginning September 1, 1939, and 
ending December 11, 1941; awards under 
this paragraph shall be made only to or for 
the benefit of the following persons in the 
order of priority named: 

“(A) widow or husband if there is no 
child or children of the deceased; 

“(B) widow or husband and child or 
children of the deceased, one half to the 
widow or husband and the other half to 
the child or children of the deceased in 
equal shares; 

“(C) child or children of the deceased (in 
equal shares) if there is no widow or hus- 
band; and 

“(D) parents of the deceased (in equal 
shares) if there is no widow, husband, or 
child; 

“(2) injury or permanent disability sus- 
tained by any person, who being then a 
civilian national of the United States and a 
passenger on any vessel engaged in com- 
merce on the high seas, was injured or per- 
manently disabled as a result of military 
action by Germany or Japan which occurred 
during the period beginning September 1, 
1939, and ending December 11, 1941; awards 
under this paragraph shall be payable solely 
to the person so injured or disabled; 

“(3) the loss or destruction, as a result of 
such action, of property on such vessel, as 
determined by the Commission to be reason- 
able, useful, necessary, or proper under the 
circumstances, which property was owned by 
any civilian national of the United States 
who was then a passenger on such vessel; 
and in the case of the death of any person 
suffering such loss, awards under this para- 
graph shall be made only to or for the benefit 
of the persons designated in paragraph (1) 
of this subsection and in the order of priority 
named therein; and 

“(e) losses resulting from the removal of 
industrial or other capital equipment in 
Germany owned directly.or indirectly by a 
national of the United States on the date of 
removal and removed for the purpose of 
reparations including losses from any de- 
struction of property incident to such re- 
moval. 
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“Transfers and assignments 


“Sec. 205. The transfer or assignment for 
value of any property forming the subject 
matter of a claim under subsections (a) or 
(b) of section 204 subsequent to its damage, 
loss or destruction shall not operate to ex- 
tinguish any claim of the transferor other- 
wise compensable under either of such sub- 
sections. If a claim which could otherwise 
be allowed under subsection (a), (b), or (e) 
of section 204 has been assigned for value 
prior to the enactment of this title, the 
assignee shall be the party entitled to claim 
thereunder. 


“Nationality of claimants 


“Src. 206. No claim shall be allowed under 
this title unless the claimant and all prede- 
cessors in interest in the claim were, on the 
date of loss, damage, destruction, or removal 
and continuously thereafter until the date 
of filing claim with the Commission pur- 
suant to this title, nationals of the United 
States, including any person, who having 
lost United States citizenship solely by 
reason of marriage to a citizen or subject of 
a foreign country, reacquired such citizenship 
prior to the date of enactment of this title if 
such individual, but for such marriage, would 
have been a national of the United States at 
all times on and after the date of such loss. 
damage, destruction, or removal until the 
filing of his claim. 


“Claims of stockholders 


“Sec, 207. (a) No claim based upon an in- 
terest, direct or indirect, in a corporation or 
other entity qualified to receive an award 
under this title shall be allowed. 

“(b) No claim based upon an interest, di- 
rect or indirect, in a corporation or other 
entity not qualified to recelve an award 
under this title shall be allowed unless at 
least 25 per centum of the outstanding 
capital stock or other proprietary or similar 
interest in such entity has been owned, di- 
rectly or indirectly, at all times between the 
date of such loss, damage, destruction, or 
removal and the date of filing its claim, by 
nationals of the United States qualified to 
receive an award under this title. For the 
purpose of this subsection the fact that. 
subsequent to the loss, damage, destruction, 
or removal of the property there has been 
nationalization, confiscation, or other gov- 
ernmental seizure of title of the capital 
stock or other proprietary or similar inter- 
est in the entity directly owning such prop- 
erty shall not be deemed to have affected 
the ownership, direct or indirect, of such 
capital stock or other proprietary or similar 
interest of such persons, corporations, or 
other entities. Any award under this sub- 
section shall be limited to that proportion’ 
of the total loss that the capital stock or 
other proprietary or similar interest in such 
entity owned by such persons, corporations 
or other entities in such entity at the time 
of the loss, damage, destruction, or removal 
bears to the total capital stock or other pro- 
prietary or similar interests. 

“Deductions in making awards 

“Sec. 208. In determining the amount of 
any award there shall be deducted all 
amounts the claimant has received on ac- 
count of the same loss or losses with respect 
to which an award is made under this title. 

“Consolidated awards 

“Sec. 209. With respect to any claim 
which, at the time of the award, is vested in 
persons other than the person by whom the 
loss was sustained, the Commission may is- 
sue a consolidated award in favor of all 
claimants then entitled thereto, which 
award shall indicate the respective interests 
of such claimant therein; and all such 


claimants shall participate, in proportion’ 
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to their indicated interests, in the payments 
authorized by this title in all respects as if 
the award had been in favor of a single 
person, 

“Certain awards prohibited 

“Sec, 210, No award shall be made under 
this title to or for the benefit of (1) any 
person who has been convicted of a violation 
of any provision of chapter 115, title 18, of 
the United States Code, or of any other 
crime involving disloyalty to the United 
States, or (2) any claimant whose claim 
under this title is within the scope of title 
III of the International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1949, as amended, (69 Stat. 570). 

“Certification of awards 

“Sec. 211. The Commission shall certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, in terms of 
United States currency, each award made 
pursuant to section 204 as follows: 

(61) Any award for losses arising in the 
countries named in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 204, or attributable to military action 
by Germany under subsection (b), (c) or 
(d) of such section, or for reparation re- 
movals under subsection (e) thereof, shall 
be certified for payment from the German 
Claims Account, 

“(2) Any award for losses arising in ter- 
ritory occupied or attacked by Imperial 
Japanese military forces, or attributable to 
military action by Japan under subsection 
(b), (e), or (d) of such section, shall be 
certified for payment from the Japanese 
Claims Account, 

“Claim filing period 

“Sec. 212. Within sixty days after the en- 
actment of this title or of legislation making 
appropriations to the Commission for pay- 
ment of administrative expenses incurred in 
carrying out its functions under this title, 
whichever date is later, the Commission shall 
give public notice by publication in the 
Federal Register of the time when, and the 
limit of time within which claims may be 
filed, which limit shall not be more than 
eighteen months after such publication. 

“Claims settlement period 

“Sec. 213. The Commission shall complete 
its affairs in connection with the settlement 
of claims pursuant to this title not later 
than five years following the enactment of 
legislation making appropriations to the 
Commission for payment of administrative 
expenses incurred in carrying out its func- 
tions under this title. Nothing in this pro- 
vision shall be construed to limit the life 
of the Commission. 

“Payment of awards; priorities; limitations 

“Sec. 214. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is directed, out of the sums deposited 
in the War Claims Fund for credit to the 
German Claims Account pursuant to sub- 
section (e) of section 39 of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, as 
amended, and out of sums deposited in the 
War Claims Fund for credit to the Japanese 
Claims Account pursuant to subsection (b) 
of section 203 of this title, to make payments 
on account of awards certified by the Com- 
mission pursuant to this title as follows and 
in the following order of priority: 

“(1) Payment in full of awards made pur- 
suant to section 204(d)(1) and (2). 

“(2) Thereafter, payments from time to 
time on account of the other awards made 
pursuant to section 204 in an amount which 
Shall be the same for each award or in the 
amount of the award, whichever is less. 
The total payment made pursuant to this 
paragraph on account of any award shall not 
exceed $10,000. 

“(3) Thereafter, payments from time to 
time on account of the unpaid balance of 
each remaining award made pursuant to sec- 
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tion 204 which shall bear to such unpaid 
balance the same proportion as the total 
amount in the German or Japanese Claims 
Account, respectively, and available for dis- 
tribution at the time such payments are 
made bears to the aggregate unpaid balances 
of all such awards. No payment made pur- 
suant to this paragraph on account of any 
award shall exceed the unpaid balance of 
such award. 

“(b) Such payments, and applications for 
such payments, shall be made in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe. 

“(c) For the purpose of making any such 
payments, other than under section 214(a) 
(1), an ‘award’ shall be deemed to mean the 
aggregate of all awards certified for payment 
from any one account in favor of the same 
claimant. 

“(d) If any person to whom any payment 
is to be made pursuant to this title is de- 
creased or is under a legal disability, pay- 
ment shall be made to his legal representa- 
tive, except that if any payment to be made 
is not over $1,000 and there is no qualified 
executor or administrator, payment may be 
made to the person or persons found by the 
Comptroller General to be entitled thereto, 
without the necessity of compliance with 
the requirements of law with respect to the 
administration of estates. 

“(e) Payment on account of any award 
pursuant to this title shall not, unless such 
payment is for the full amount of the award, 
extinguish any rights against any foreign 
government for the unpaid balance of the 
award. 

“Fees of attorneys and agents 


“Sec. 215. No remuneration on account of 
services rendered on behalf of any claimant 
in connection with any claim filed with the 
Commission under this title shall exceed 10 
per centum of the total amount paid pursu- 
ant to any award certified under the provi- 
sions of this title on account of such claim. 
Any agreement to the contrary shall be un- 
lawful and void. Whoever, in the United 
States or elsewhere, demands or receives, 
on account of services so rendered, any remu- 
neration in excess of the maximum permitted 
by this section shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 12 months, or both. 

“Application of other laws 

“Src, 216. To the extent they are not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this title, 
the following provisions of title I of this 
Act and title I of the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, shall 
apply to this title: The first sentence of sub- 
section (b) of section 2, all of subsection (c) 
of section 2 and section 11 of title I of this 
Act, and subsections (c), (d), (e), and (f) 
of section 7 of the International Claims Set- 
tlement Act of 1949, as amended, 

“Transfer of records 

“Sec, 217. The Secretary of State is au- 
thorized and directed to transfer or other- 
wise make available to the Commission such 
records and documents relating to claims 
authorized by this title as may be required 
by the Commission in carrying out its func- 
tions under this title.” 

Sec, 4. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances, shall be held invalid, the remainder 
of the Act, or the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That the War Claims Act of 1948, 
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as amended, is further amended by inserting 
after section 1 thereof the following: 


“ ‘TITLE P 


“SEC. 2. The word ‘Act’ wherever it ap- 
pears in title I except in section 13(a) in 
reference to the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, is amended to read ‘title’. 

“Src. 3. The War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 


“ ‘TITLE IT 
“Definitions 


“Sec, 201. As used in this title the term 
or terms— 

„(a) “Albania”, Austria“, “Czechoslo- 
vakia”, “the Free Territory of Danzig“, Es- 
tonia”, Germany“, “Greece”, Latvia“, 
“Lithuania”, Poland“, end “Yugoslavia”, 
when used in their respective geographical 
senses, mean the territorial limits of each 
such country or free territory, as the case may 
be, in continental Europe as such limits ex- 
isted on December 1, 1937. 

“‘(b) “Commission” means the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States established pursuant to Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Numbered 1 of 1954 (68 Stat, 1279). 

“‘(c) “National of the United States” 
means (1) a natural person who is a citizen 
of the United States, (2) a natural person 
who, though not a citizen of the United 
States, owes permanent allegiance to the 
United States, and (3) a corporation, part- 
nership, unincorporated body, or other en- 
tity, organized under the laws of the United 
States, or of any State or the District of 
Columbia and in which more than 50 per 
centum of the outstanding capital stock or 
other proprietary or similar interest is owned, 
directly or indirectly, by persons referred to 
in clauses (1) and (2) of this subsection. 
It does not include aliens. 

„d) Property“ means real property and 
such items of tangible personalty as can be 
identified and evaluated. 


“ ‘Claims authorized 


“Sec, 202. The Commission is directed to 
receive and to determine according to the 
provisions of this title the validity and 
amount of claims of nationals of the United 
States for— 

“*(a) physical damage to, or physical loss 
or destruction of property located in Albania, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, the Free Territory 
of Danzig, Estonia, Germany, Greece, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, or Yugoslavia, or in terri- 
tory which was part of Hungary or Rumania 
on December 1, 1937, but which was not in- 
cluded in such countries on September 15, 
1947, which physical damage, loss, or destruc- 
tion occurred during the period beginning 
September 1, 1939, and ending May 8, 1945, 
or which occurred in the period beginning 
July 1, 1937, and ending September 2, 1945, 
to property in territory occupied or attacked 
by the Imperial Japanese military forces (in- 
cluding territory to which Japan has re- 
nounced all right, title, and claim under arti- 
cle 2 of the Treaty of Peace Between the 
Allied Powers and Japan) except the island 
of Guam: Provided, That claims for loss, 
damage, or destruction occurring in the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines shall not 
be allowed except on behalf of nationals of 
the United States who have received no pay- 
ment, and certify under oath or affirmation 
that they have received no payment, on 
account of the same loss, damage, or destruc- 
tion under the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
of 1946, whether or not claim was filed there- 
under: Provided further, That such loss, 
damage, or destruction must have occurred, 
as a direct consequence of (1) military 
operations of war or (2) special measures 
directed against property in such countries 
or territories during the respective periods 
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specified, because of the enemy or alleged 
enemy character of the owner, which prop- 
erty was owned, directly or indirectly, by a 
national of the United States at the time 
of such loss, damage or destruction; 

“*(b) damage to, or loss or destruction of, 
ships or ship cargoes directly or indirectly 
owned by a national of the United States at 
the time such damage, loss, or destruction 
occurred, which was a direct consequence of 
military action by Germany or Japan during 
the period beginning September 1, 1939, and 
ending September 2, 1945; no award shall 
be made under this subsection in favor of 
any insurer or reinsurer as assignee or other- 
wise as successor in interest to the right of 
the insured; 

“*(c) net losses under war-risk insurance 
or reinsurance policies or contracts, incurred 
in the settlement of claims for insured losses 
of ships directly or indirectly owned by a 
national of the United States at the time 
of the loss, damage, or destruction of such 
ships and at the time of the settlement of 
such claims, which insured losses were a 
direct consequence of military action by 
Germany or Japan during the period begin- 
ning September 1, 1939, and ending Septem- 
ber 2, 1945; such net losses shall be deter- 
mined by deducting from the aggregate of all 
payments made in the settlement of such 
insured losses the aggregate of the net 
amounts received by any such insurance 
companies on all policies or contracts of war- 
risk insurance or reinsurance on ships under 
which the insured was a national of the 
United States, after deducting expenses; and 

„(d) loss or damage on account of— 

“*(1) the death of any person who, being 
then a civilian national of the United States 
and a passenger on any vessel engaged in 
commerce on the high seas, died or was 
Killed as a result of military action by Ger- 
many or Japan which occurred during the 
period beginning September 1, 1939, and end- 
ing December 11, 1941; awards under this 
paragraph shall be made only to or for the 
benefit of the following persons in the order 
of priority named: 

“*(A) widow or husband if there is no 
child or children of the deceased; 

„B) widow or husband and child or chil- 
dren of the deceased, one half to the widow 
or husband and the other half to the child 
or children of the deceased in equal shares; 

“*(C) child or children of the deceased (in 
equal shares) if there is no widow or hus- 
band; and 

D) parents of the deceased (in equal 
shares) if there is no widow, husband, or 
child; 

“*(2) injury or permanent disability sus- 
tained by any person, who being then a 
civilian national of the United States and a 
passenger on any vessel engaged in commerce 
on the high seas, was injured or permanently 
disabled as a result of military action by 
Germany or Japan which occurred during 
the period beginning September 1, 1939, and 
ending December 11, 1941; awards under this 
paragraph shall be payable solely to the per- 
son so injured or disabled; 

“*(3) the loss or destruction, as a result 
of such action, of property on such vessel, 
as determined by the Commission to be rea- 
sonable, useful, necessary, or proper under 
the circumstances, which property was owned 
by any civilian national of the United States 
who was then a passenger on such vessel; 
and in the case of the death of any person 
suffering such loss, awards under this para- 
graph shall be made only to or for the benefit 
of the persons designated in paragraph (1) 
of this subsection and in the order of priority 
named therein, 

“Transfers and assignments 


“ ‘Sec. 203. The transfer or assignment for 
value of any property forming the subject 
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matter of a claim under subsections (a) or 
(b) of section 202 subsequent to its damage, 
loss, or destruction shall not operate to ex- 
tinguish any claim of the transferor other- 
wise compensable under either of such sub- 
sections. If a claim which could otherwise 
be allowed under subsection (a) or (b) of 
section 202 has been assigned for value prior 
to the enactment of this title, the assignee 
shall be the party entitled to claim there- 
under. 


“Nationality of claimants 


“ ‘Sec. 204. No claim shall be allowed under 
this title unless the claimant and all prede- 
cessors in interest in the claim were, on the 
date of loss, damage, or destruction and con- 
tinuously thereafter until the date of filing 
claim with the Commission pursuant to this 
title, nationals of the United States. Where 
any person who lost United States citizenship 
solely by reason of marriage to a citizen or 
subject of a foreign country reacquired such 
citizenship before the date of enactment of 
this title, then if such individual, but for 
such marriage, would have been a national 
of the United States at all times on and after 
the date of such loss, damage, or destruction 
until the filing of the claim, such individual 
shall be treated for all purposes of this title 
as having been a national of the United 
States at all such times. 


“Claims of stockholders 


“ ‘Sec. 205. (a) A claim under section 202 
of this title based upon an ownership interest 
in any corporation, association, or other 
entity which is a national of the United 
States shall be denied. 

“*(b) A claim under section 202 of this 
title, based upon a direct ownership interest 
in a corporation, association, or other entity 
which suffered a loss within the meaning of 
said section, shall be allowed, subject to other 
provisions of this title, if such corporation, 
association, or other entity on the date of the 
loss was not a national of the United States, 
without regard to the per centum of owner- 
ship vested in the claimant in any such 
claim. 

„% A claim under section 202 of this 
title, based upon an indirect ownership inter- 
est in a corporation, association, or other 
entity which suffered a loss within the mean- 
ing of said section, shall be allowed, subject 
to other provisions of this title, only if at 
least 25 per centum of the entire ownership 
interest thereof at the time of such loss was 
vested in nationals of the United States. 

“*(d) Any award on a claim under sub- 
section (b) or (c) of this section shall be 
calculated on the basis of the total loss suf- 
fered by such corporation, association, or 
other entity, and shall bear the same propor- 
tion to such loss as the ownership interest of 
the claimant bears to the entire ownership 
interest thereof. 


“Deductions in making awards 


“ ‘Sec, 206. (a) In determining the amount 
of any award there shall be deducted all 
amounts the claimant has received on ac- 
count of the same lass or losses with respect 
to which an award is made under this title. 

„p) Each claim in excess of $10,000 
filed under this title by a corporation shall 
include a statement under oath disclosing 
the aggregate amount of Federal tax benefits 
derived by such corporation in any prior 
taxable year or years resulting from any 
deduction or deductions claimed for the loss 
or losses with respect to which such claim 
is filed. In determining the amount of any 
award where the allowable loss exceeds 
$10,000 there shall be deducted an amount 
equal to the aggregate amount of Federal 
tax benefits so derived by the claimant. 
For the purposes of this subsection, such 
Federal tax benefits shall be the aggregate 
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of the amounts by which the claimant’s 
taxes for such year or years under chap- 
ters 1, 2A, 2B, 2D, and 2E of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939, or subtitle A of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 were de- 
creased with respect to such loss or losses, 
Any payments made on an award reduced 
by reason of this subsection shall be exempt 
from Federal income taxes, 


“Consolidated awards 


“‘Sec. 207. With respect to any claim 
which, at the time of the award, is vested 
in persons other than the person by whom 
the loss was sustained, the Commission may 
issue a consolidated award in favor of all 
claimants then entitled thereto, which award 
shall indicate the respective interests of such 
claimant therein; and such claimants shall 
participate, in proportion to their indicated 
interests, in the payments authorized by 
this title in all respects as if the award had 
been in favor of a single person. 


“Certain awards prohibited 


“ ‘Sec. 208. No award shall be made under 
this title to or for the benefit of (1) any 
person who has been convicted of a violation 
of any provision of chapter 115, title 18, of 
the United States Code, or of any other 
crime involving disloyalty to the United 
States, or (2) any claimant whose claim un- 
der this title is within the scope of title 
III of the International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1949, as amended (69 Stat. 570). 


“ ‘Certification of awards 


“ ‘Sec. 209. The Commission shall certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, in terms of 
United States currency, for payment out of 
the War Claims Fund each award made 
pursuant to section 202. 

“ ‘Claim filing period 

“Sec. 210. Within sixty days after the 
enactment of this title or of legislation mak- 
ing appropriations to the Commission for 
payment of administrative expenses incurred 
in carrying out its functions under this title, 
whichever date is later, the Commission 
shall give public notice by publication in 
the Federal Register of the time when, and 
the limit of time within which claims may 
be filed, which limit shall not be more 
3 eighteen months after such publica- 

on. 


“ ‘Claims settlement period 

„Sr. 211. The Commission shall com- 
plete its affairs in connection with the settle- 
ment of claims pursuant to this title not 
later than four years following the enact- 
ment of legislation making appropriations 
to the Commission for payment of admin- 
istrative expenses incurred in carrying out its 
functions under this title. 

“ ‘Notification to claimants 

“ ‘Sec. 212. Each award or denial of a claim 
by the Commission, whether rendered be- 
fore or after a hearing, shall include a spe- 
cific statement of the facts and of the rea- 
soning of the Commission in support of its 
conclusion. 

Payment of awards; priorities; limitations 

“ ‘SEC. 213. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall pay out of the War Claims Fund on 
account of awards certified by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to this title as follows and in 
the following order of priority: 

“*(1) Payment in full of awards made pur- 
suant to section 202(d) (1) and (2). 

“*(2) Thereafter, payments from time to 
time on account of the other awards made 
pursuant to section 202 in an amount which 
shall be the same for each award or in 
the amount of the award, whichever is less, 
The total payment made pursuant to this 
paragraph on account of any award shall not 
exceed $10,000. 
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“«(3) Thereafter, payments from time to 
time on account of the unpaid balance of 
each remaining award made pursuant to sec- 
tion 202 which shall bear to such unpaid bal- 
ance the same proportion as the total 
amount in the War Claims Fund and avail- 
able for distribution at the time such pay- 
ments are made bears to the aggregate un- 
paid balances of all such awards. No pay- 
ment made pursuant to this paragraph on 
account of any award shall exceed the un- 
paid balance of such award. 

“*(b) Such payments, and applications for 
such payments, shall be made in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe. 

“*(c) For the purpose of making any such 
payments, other than under section 213(a) 
(1), an “award” shall be deemed to mean 
the aggregate of all awards certified for pay- 
ment in favor of the same claimant. 

„d) If any person to whom any payment 
is to be made pursuant to this title is de- 
ceased or is under a legal disability, payment 
shall be made to his legal representative, ex- 
cept that if any payment to be made is not 
over $1,000 and there is no qualified executor 
or administrator, payment may be made to 
the person or persons found by the Comp- 
troller General to be entitled thereto, with- 
out the necessity of compliance with the 
requirements of law with respect to the 
administration of estates. 

„e) Payment on account of any award 
pursuant to this title shall not, unless such 
payment is for the full amount of the award, 
extinguish any rights against any foreign 
government for the unpaid balance of the 
award. 

“‘(f) Payments made under this section 
on account of any award for loss, damage, 
or destruction occurring in the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines shall not exceed 
the amount paid on account of awards in 
the same amount under the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946. 


“Fees of attorneys and agents 


* Sc. 214. No remuneration on account 
of services rendered on behalf of any claim- 
ant in connection with any claim filed with 
the Commission under this title shall exceed 
10 per centum of the total amount paid 
pursuant to any award certified under the 
provisions of this title on account of such 
claim. Any agreement to the contrary shall 
be unlawful and void. Whoever, in the 
United States or elsewhere, demands or re- 
ceives, on account of services so rendered, 
any remuneration in excess of the maxi- 
mum permitted by this section shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon convic- 
tion thereof, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than twelve 
months, or both. 

“ ‘Application of other laws 

“Sec, 215. To the extent they are not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this title, 
the following provisions of title I of this 
Act and title I of the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, shall 
apply to this title: The first sentence of sub- 
section (b) of section 2, all of subsection 
(c) of section 2 and section 11 of title I 
of this Act, and subsections (c), (d), (e), 
and (f) of section 7 of the International 
‘Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended. 


“<‘Transfer of records 

Sr. 216. The Secretary of State is au- 
thorized and directed to transfer or otherwise 
make available to the Commission such rec- 
ords and documents relating to claims 
authorized by this title as may be required 
by the Commission in carrying out its func- 
tions under this title. 


Administrative expenses 
“ ‘SEC. 217. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated out of any moneys in the 
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Treasury not otherwise appropriated such 
sums as may be-necessary to enable the 
Commission and the Treasury Department 
to pay their administrative expenses in 

out their respective functions un- 
der this title.’ 

“Src. 4. (a) Section 2 of the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“'(d) The term of office of members of 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
holding office on the date of enactment of 
this subsection shall expire at the end of 
the one-year period which begins on such 
date. The President shall thereafter ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, three members of the Com- 
mission, After the expiration of such one- 
year period, not more than two members of 
the Commission shall be of the same po- 
litical party at any one time. The term of 
office of each member of the Commission 
shall be three years, except that of the mem- 
bers first appointed after the end of the 
one-year period which begins on the date 
of enactment of this subsection, one shall 
be appointed for a term of three years, one 
for a term of two years, and one for a term 
of one year.’ 

“(b) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to preclude the reappointment as a 
member of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of any person holding office as 
a member of such Commission on the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

“Sec, 5. Section 39 of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“‘(d) The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cover into the Treasury from 
time to time for deposit in the War Claims 
Fund such sums from property vested in 
him or transferred to him under this Act 
as he shall determine in his discretion not 
to be required to fulfill obligations imposed 
under this Act or any other provision of 
law, and not to be the subject matter of 
any judicial action or proceeding. There 
shall be deducted from each such deposit 
5 per centum thereof for expenses incurred 
by the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion and by the Treasury Department in the 
administration of title II of the War Claims 
Act of 1948. Such deductions shall be made 
before any payment is made pursuant to 
such title. All amounts so deducted shall 
be covered into the Treasury to the credit 
of miscellaneous receipts.’ 

“Sec. 6. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, shall be held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this Act, or the application of 
such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances, shall not be affected.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with and be open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee report 
at the bottom of page 1 states that esti- 
mates of the cost of the program have 
varied greatly, and they range, accord- 
ing to the report, from $100 million to 
the $232 million figure mentioned by 
the Department of State for claims only 
against Germany. 
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Inasmuch as the bill under discussion 
does not provide for any appropriation, 
the funds to carry out the program will 
come from the cash available at this 
time and to be made available from the 
further liquidation of assets held by the 
Office of Alien Property. The last avail- 
able financial statement of the Office of 
Alien Property shows an estimated free 
balance of $99,819,000, and I assume that 
will be whittled down somewhat. This 
is not sufficient to carry out the program 
in full or to provide for the complete and 
total claims of all our American na- 
tionals. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a bill which is 
now known as H.R, 404, which provides 
for the sale of the largest and the last 
remaining asset of any consequence in 
the Office of Alien Property. I have re- 
introduced this bill for a number of 
years. It provides for the sale to private 
American interests of General Aniline 
& Film Corp., with the proceeds to be 
placed in escrow in the Treasury of the 
United States until a decision is made by 
the Federal courts as to its ownership. 

The claimant in the lawsuit is Inter- 
Handel, a Swiss holding corporation. 
Its claim of ownership has been up and 
down the judicial ladder four times over 
a period of 10 years. 

I had considered offering an amend- 
ment here this afternoon to provide for 
this sale in the pending bill but I had 
some doubts as to the germaneness of 
such an amendment, I believed that 
the committee had done so well with H.R. 
2485 that I did not desire to try to give 
it additional weight in its passage 
through the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the vested 
corporation, General Aniline, should re- 
main in this country and the enactment 
of the bill I have mentioned would trans- 
fer this physical property into cash; and 
if the litigation should eventually be in 
favor of our Government then there 
would be cash available to the war 
claims fund to carry out the program 
or measure which we are discussing here 
today. I might emphasize that should 
such litigation not go in favor of our 
Government the physical property in my 
bill would still remain in American 
ownership, and that is very important 
from the viewpoint of national defense. 

We have heard here suggestions, state- 
ments, that the office in charge of these 
matters hopes to complete its work, to 
go out of business as it were. One of the 
arguments offered in favor of the pend- 
ing bill was to that effect. I suggest 
that we expedite that day by turning 
these assets into liquid form. Then we 
will know that when these American 
nationals advance their claims, their just 
claims, there will be money to pay them 
and we will not have to put a very large 
foot into a very small shoe. 

It is my earnest hope, Mr. Chairman, 
that perhaps during this session, as soon 
as possible, the great committee of which 
I have the honor to be a member, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, will consider this legislation 
which, I might add, is favored by the 
Department of Justice. 
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Mr. ROBISON, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
urgent request just made by my distin- 
guished colleague from New York for 
early consideration of the O'Brien- 
Robison bills—H.R. 404 and H.R. 1345— 
which are identical measures amending 
the Trading With the Enemy Act so that 
the Attormey General can sell the few 
remaining items of vested properties still 
in the hands of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. Principally, this includes the 95 
percent controlling interest held by the 
Custodian of the outstanding stock of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 

I do not have the time, Mr. Chairman, 
to go into the complex but fascinating 
historical background concerning this 
corporation but the record thereof has 
been fully laid before both the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in connection with hearings 
held during this Congress on our bills 
and the companion measure introduced 
in the other body by Senator KEATING 
and known as S. 1103. Those hearings 
are available in printed form and I call 
your attention to them. 

Suffice it to say that the question of 
ownership of this corporation, having 
total assets of approximately $168 mil- 
lion and employing over 8,200 American 
citizens, has been tied up in international 
litigation ever since the end of World 
War II, which litigation bids fair to go 
on forever, like Tennyson’s brook. 

No one would lose under our proposal, 
Mr. Chairman, for the proceeds of the 
sale would be deposited in escrow in a 
special Treasury account pending the 
entry of final judgment in that litiga- 
tion and, even then, if the successful 
litigants preferred, they could waive 
their rights to those net proceeds and 
seek just compensation instead. As a 
matter of fact, we might be doing those 
litigants a favor, because I doubt if con- 
ditions for such a sale would ever be 
more favorable than they are today. 

I can fully understand the sincere 
doubts that some of my colleagues have 
as to the wisdom of departing in any 
way from the so-called historic Amer- 
ican policy of maintaining the sanctity 
of personal property, but, Mr. Chairman, 
we are not dealing here with the invest- 
ments or holdings of little people but 
with such giant cartels as I. G. Farben- 
industrie A.G., original owner of Gen- 
eral Aniline, on whose shoulders many 
people believe should rest much of the 
blame for the two disastrous World Wars 
of this century. 

I am not as concerned with that ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, as I am with the 
welfare of the loyal American citizens 
who have labored and worked for the 
growth, in a most competitive field, of 
this corporation, the second largest pro- 
ducer of photographic materials in the 
United States, its products being mar- 
keted under the trade name of Ansco; 
one of the largest producers of dyestuff 
products and a leader in the manufac- 
ture of copying machines and allied 
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products, marketed under the name of 
Ozalid. By the sweat of their brow, they 
have brought the minimum book value 
of the assets of this corporation from 
an approximate $42 million at the time 
of vesting to today’s approximate book 
value of $113 million, as shown in the 
report accompanying H.R. 2485, now 
before us. 

Above and beyond the importance to 
the welfare of the communities—such as 
Binghamton, Johnson City, Vestal, and 
Rensselaer, N.Y.; Linden, N.J.; Easton, 
Pa.; Detroit, Mich.; Calvert City, Ky.; 
Huntsville, Ala.; and La Habra, Calif.— 
in which its plants and laboratories are 
located, let us remember that during 
World War I, General Aniline devoted 
approximately 65 percent of its produc- 
tion to defense purposes, and that since 
the end of that war it has made and is 
making a significant contribution to our 
defense effort. So, clearly can it be said 
that the strength of this enterprise and 
its continued existence as an American- 
owned competitive force in the impor- 
tant fields in which it is engaged are 
unquestionably matters affecting the 
national interest. 

During the past 16 years, General 
Aniline has sold over a billion and a half 
dollars worth of its varied products. Its 
profits have totaled over $75 million 
after the payment of aproximately $90 
million in Federal income taxes alone. 
However, favorable as this picture ap- 
pears, the full potential of General Ani- 
line & Film can only be reached under 
private American ownership. 

Permit me to cite some of the draw- 
backs and obstacles faced by the corpo- 
ration under continued Government 
control, which, no matter how wise, can 
never be more than a holding operation 
in the nature of trusteeship: 

First. Lack of continuity in manage- 
ment. 

Second. Inability to engage in equity 
financing. 

Third. Restricted ability to recruit, 
employ, and retain competent personnel. 

Fourth. Complicated long-range plan- 
* and restricted ability to implement 

Fifth. Adversely affected relations with 
suppliers and customers. 

Sixth. Restricted ability to enter into 
joint ventures. 

Seventh. Restricted ability to purchase 
assets in companies which would en- 
ene the profitability of the corpora- 
tion. 

These are only a few, Mr. Chairman, 
but they are or should be sufficient to 
cause those of us who are dedicated to 
the proposition of getting the Federal 
Government out of business ventures 
that compete with free private enter- 
prise to realize that here is an oppor- 
tunity to do just that. At the same time 
we would be going a long way toward 
permitting the able Alien Property Cus- 
todian, Col. Dallas S. Townsend, who, 
with the Attorney General, strongly fa- 
vors the O’Brien-Robison-Keating bills, 
to finally wind up the affairs of that 
office. 
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Mr, Chairman, the legislative purpose 
of the O'Brien-Robison-Keating bills has 
been endorsed by the Department of 
Justice, which rendered a favorable re- 
port thereon to the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee on July 22, 
1959, urging enactment of H.R. 404 or 
H.R 1345. That purpose has also been 
strongly endorsed by the legislative de- 
partment of the AFL-CIO, in behalf of 
its 16 affiliated local unions repre- 
senting over half the total employees of 
General Aniline. Mr. George D. Riley, 
AFL-CIO’s legislative representative, in 
a statement filed during the hearings 
before the House Subcommittee on Com- 
merce and Finance last year, said, among 
other things: 

We do not wish to see this American cor- 
poration returned to former enemy alien 
owners, who have been the conductors of 
slave labor. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask my colleagues to 
imagine themselves to be an executive 
or even an average employee working 
his best for the betterment of this corpo- 
ration, facing keen competition from 
private American business, as well as 
from foreign firms, trying to meet that 
competition on a fair basis while con- 
tinuing to be shackled by Government 
control, and, at all times, apprehensively 
keeping one eye on the door for the day 
when some strangers enter and, perhaps 
in a foreign accent, tell you that they 
are the new owners and that, while they 
are sorry, they no longer need your serv- 
ices. Obviously, it is not the best situ- 
ation for a high level of company spirit. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time to strike a 
blow for freedom for these American 
workers. With all the conviction I pos- 
sess, I urge that this Congress be given 
the chance to hear and consider their 
cause by committee and floor action on 
H.R. 404 and H.R. 1345. 

Under leave to add extraneous mate- 
rial to my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing summary, prepared at my request by 
a representative of General Aniline & 
Film Corp., showing the present nature 
of the products it produces and their 
importance to this Nation: 

General Aniline & Film is an important 
industrial organization for the national 
emergency. 

During 1942 to 1944, its production for 
the World War II effort was conservatively 
estimated at 65 percent. 

Since World War II, GAF has made con- 
siderable contributions to the defense effort. 
In 1952, or during the Korean conflict, the 
company sold about $16 million (or 16 per- 
cent of its sales) to the Government for the 
defense effort. 

The company is the sole manufacturer in 
this country of the all-important PVP, the 
synthetic blood plasma expander. Some 
500,000 units of this has been stockpiled. 
The company also makes dyes for coloring 
military textiles, colors for water signaling, 
camouflage paints, flares and smoke signals; 
carbonyl iron for radar and other electronic 
equipment; also under development are car- 
bonyl nickel for battery plates and a number 
of products for rocket fuel and various cor- 
rosion inhibitors, 

The company plays a principal role in sup- 
plying film for reconnaissance training, and 
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X-ray, medical and production needs, Dur- 
ing World War II, the Ansco Division pro- 
duced radar equipment, essential parts for 
the proximity fuse, fire control equipment, 
sextants, drift meters, etc. Is presently 
doing advance research on aerial film, a radi- 
ation detection device and an automatic 
pilot device for aircraft. 

General Aniline manufactures machines 
and sensitized papers to produce copies of 
drawings, maps, pictures and correspondence, 
Specialized printing and developing ma- 
chines have been designed and built for the 
various armed services. A new plastic coated 
dry photo material to be used for aerial 
photos is now in pilot plant production and 
considerable work on diazo sensitizing of 
vinylite for production of relief maps has 
been completed. 


Under that same leave to add extrane- 
ous material, I include the favorable re- 
port of the Office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral on H.R. 404 and H.R. 1345, as for- 
warded to the chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, the 
Honorable Oren Harris, under date of 
July 22, 1959: 


Hon. Oren HARRIS, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: This is in response to 
your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning the identical bills 
(H.R. 404 and H.R. 1345) “to amend section 
9(a) of the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended.” 

Section 9(a) of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act (40 Stat. 419; 50 U.S.C. App. 9 
(a)), as amended, permits any person other 
than an enemy or ally of an enemy claim- 
ing interest in any vested property to insti- 
tute a suit for the return of such property. 
It also expressly enjoins the Attorney Gen- 
eral (successor to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian) from disposing of any such claimed 
property prior to the final judgment in such 
suit. 

These bills would amend section 9(a) to 
provide that upon a determination by the 
President, in time of war or national emer- 
gency, that the interest and welfare of the 
United States require the sale of any prop- 
erty or interest claimed in any suit filed 
under the subsection and pending on or 
after the date of enactment, the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian may sell the same, with the 
proceeds of such sale being deposited in a 
special Treasury account pending the entry 
of final judgment in the suit. Successful 
litigants would have the right to elect to ac- 
cept the net proceeds of a sale or to waive 
their claims to such proceeds and seek just 
compensation instead. If just compensation 
is sought, and an order for its payment is en- 
tered, such order shall be a judgment against 
the United States, to be satisfied first out of 
the net proceeds of the sale, with any bal- 
ance being paid in the same manner as are 
other judgments in cases arising under sec- 
tion 1346 of title 28, United States Code. 

Insofar as the legislation will affect prop- 
erty vested during World War II, its prin- 
cipal purpose is to authorize the Attorney 
General to effect the sale of approximately 
93 percent of the outstanding shares of stock 
of General Aniline & Film Corp. These 
shares, which were vested by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian in 1942 under the provisions 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act, are 
presently the subject of a suit for their 
return under section 9(a). 

General Aniline & Film is engaged in the 
manufacture and distribution of a variety of 
products in the photographic, dyestuff, and 
chemical industries. It is the second largest 
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producer of photographic materials in the 
United States, one of the largest dyestuff 
producers and a leader in the manufacture 
of copying machines and allied products. 
The corporation has total assets of approxi- 
mately $168 million, and employs over 8,200 
people, being extremely important to the 
welfare of the areas in which its plants are 
located. A significant portion of this out- 
put goes to the defense agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. The strength of this enterprise 
and its continued existence as a competitive 
force in the important flelds in which it is 

d are unquestionably matters affect- 
ing the national interest. 

Although the suit, instituted in 1948, has 
been before the Supreme Court of the United 
States on four different occasions, it has not 
yet reached the point of a trial on the merits. 
It has been returned to the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia, where it 
began, pursuant to a decision of the Su- 
preme Court in 1958 reversing a dismissal by 
the district court for failure of the plaintiff 
to comply with the Court's order to produce 
certain documents, 

Under present law, General Aniline & Film 
may well be continued under Government 
control indefinitely. The inflexibility in- 
herent in such control has hampered its 
operations. The company’s management 
believes that new capital, difficult to obtain 
in adequate amounts so long as Government 
control continues, is necessary to maintain 
the corporation in a strong competitive posi- 
tion. Fear of insecure tenure makes it difi- 
cult for the company to attract and hold the 
qualified research and executive personnel 
which are vital to the advancement of a 
business in today’s economy. These and 
other disadvantages of Government owner- 
ship make the task of maintaining this 
enterprise on a sound basis a most formi- 
dable one. 

Since the maintenance of General Aniline 
& Film as a strong, productive organization 
is important to the public interest and wel- 
fare, the promotion of the national interest 
is the most important aspect of the legisla- 
tion. It should be noted, however, that H.R. 
404 and H.R. 1345 contain safeguards for the 
interests of the private claimants to the 
vested stock. All of these claimants are 
given the choice of attempting to recover 
the proceeds of sale or of seeking the just 
compensation guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. Finally, it should be added that the 
proposed legislation offers the additional ad- 
vantage of ending the Government’s un- 
natural role of owner of a private competi- 
tive business. 

Accordingly, the Department of Justice 
urges the enactment of H.R. 404 or H.R. 1345. 

The committee may wish to consider the 
following amendments, none of which are 
substantive but all of which would appear to 
constitute technical improvements. 

First, since there is no longer an Alien 
Property Custodian, it is suggested that fol- 
lowing the word “Custodian” on line 1 of 
page 2 and line 10 of page 3 there be added 
the words “or any successor officer or 
agency.” 

Second, since it is the net proceeds of the 
sale of vested property with which the bills 
are concerned at various other parts of their 
text, it is suggested that the word “net” be 
inserted following the word The“ on line 7 
of page 2. 

Finally, the following sentence is suggested 
as a clearer, more easily read and understood 
substitute for the sentence beginning on line 
10 of page 2: 

“Any recovery of any claimant in such suit 
in respect of the property or interest or part 
thereof so sold shall be satisfied from the 
net proceeds of such sale unless such claim- 
ant, within sixty days after receipt of notice 
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of the amount of net proceeds of sale serves 
upon the Alien Property Custodian, or any 
successor officer or agency, and files with the 
court an election to waive all claims to the 
net proceeds, or any part thereof, and to 
claim just compensation instead.“ 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE S. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Finally, under that same leave to add 
extraneous material, I include a copy of 
my bill, H.R. 1345, which is identical to 
H.R. 404, as introduced by Mr. O'BRIEN: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
9(a) of the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided further, That upon a determina- 
tion made by the President, in time of war 
or during any national emergency declared 
by the President, that the interest and wel- 
fare of the United States require the sale 
of any property or interest or any part there- 
of claimed in any suit filed under this sub- 
section and pending on or after the date of 
enactment of this proviso the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian may sell such property or 
interest or part thereof, in conformity with 
law applicable to sales of property by him, 
at any time prior to the entry of final judg- 
ment in such suit. No such sale shall be 
made until thirty days have passed after the 
publication of notice in the Federal Register 
of the intention to sell. The proceeds of 
any such sale shall be deposited in a special 
account established in the Treasury, and 
shall be held in trust by the Secretary of the 
Treasury pending the entry of final judg- 
ment in such suit. Any recovery of any 
claimant in any such suit in respect of the 
property or interest or part thereof so sold 
shall be limited to the net proceeds of such 
sale, or, if more than one claimant, then 
to each claimant’s proportionate share of 
the net proceeds of such sale, unless such 
claimant, within sixty days after receipt of 
notice of the amount of net proceeds of 
sale, or, if more than one claimant, then 
notice of the amount of claimant’s asserted 
proportionate share of the net proceeds of 
sale, serves upon the Custodian and files 
with the court an election to waive all 
claims to the net proceeds and to claim just 
compensation instead. If the court finds 
that the claimant has established an interest, 
right, or title in any property in respect of 
which such an election has been served and 
filed, it shall proceed to determine the 
amount which will constitute just compen- 
sation for such interest, right, or title, and 
shall order payment to the claimant of the 
amount so determined. An order for the 
payment of just compensation hereunder 
shall be a Judgment against the United 
States and shall be payable first from the 
net proceeds of the sale in an amount not to 
exceed the amount the claimant would have 
received had he elected to accept his pro- 
portionate part of the net proceeds of the 
sale and the balance, if any, shall be payable 
in the same manner as are judgments in 
cases arising under section 1346 of title 28, 
United States Code. The Alien Property 
Custodian shall, immediately upon the entry 
of final judgment, notify the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the determination by final 
judgment of the claimant’s interest and 
right to the proportionate part of the net 
proceeds from the sale, and the final deter- 
mination by judgment of the amount of 
just compensation in the event the claim- 
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ant has elected to recover just compensa- 
tion for the interest in the property he 
claimed.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
Mack] having resumed the chair, Mr. 
THompson of Texas, chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H.R. 2485) to amend the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, to 
provide compensation for certain World 
War II losses, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 458, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I am, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan moves to recom- 
mit the bill, H.R. 2485, to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

On the motion of Mr. Harris, the 
title was amended so as to read: “A 
bill to amend the War Claims Act of 
1948, as amended, to provide compensa- 
tion for certain World War II losses.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


was 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a special order for today. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be transferred to 
Thursday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

CVI——256 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
while there is much disagreement as to 
what direction our Government should 
take regarding most farm programs, 
there is unanimity of agreement that 
more and better agricultural research is 
needed. 

Confronted with losses in farm mar- 
kets the substitution of synthetics, the 
high cost of farm production, and other 
factors of concern to our farm economy, 
the Congress in 1956 authorized the 
creation of a Presidentially appointed 
Commission to make a study of these 
problems and particularly the prospects 
of increasing the industrial use of agri- 
cultural products. 

Out of the work of this Commission, 
the subsequent hearings of the House 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Research, 
and the united efforts of many farm or- 
ganizations came a very worthwhile 
piece of legislation, to wit, H.R. 8639— 
otherwise identified as S. 690 in the form 
in which it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The bill was designed to im- 
prove and speed up agricultural re- 
search. It was authorized by the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. Drxon] and 
myself and passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on September 1 of last year. 
We had hoped that the bill would be 
considered in the other body prior to 
adjournment but with time running 
short and the calendars crowded, it was 
passed over to this session. The meas- 
ure is still pending in the other body. 

No piece of legislation affecting ag- 
riculture has ever passed out of the 
House Committee on Agriculture with 
broader support than this bill, Con- 
tributing to its formulation and sup- 
porting it most heartily were the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the fol- 
lowing organizations: American Farm 
Bureau Federation, National Grange, Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, Beet Sugar Association, Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, National Cotton 
Council, National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, Miller’s National Federation, 
and National Plant Food Institute. 

Since passage through the House, 
other farm and commodity organizations 
have come forward in support of the 
measure. If there is a farm or commod- 
ity organization in the entire Nation 
87 opposes the bill, Iam not advised 
of it. 

In recent weeks rumors came to me 
that the bill does not have the support 
of the Department of Agriculture. It 
was my clear and distinct understanding 
at the time it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the Department was 
supporting the bill without equivocation. 
If there has been a change in the De- 
partment’s position from the time the bill 
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passed the House last year up to now, 
then I was uninformed of it. 

In any event, I decided the rumor 
should be investigated and the current 
position of the Department determined. 
So, on February 16, 1960, I directed a 
letter to the Honorable Ervin L, Peter- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
asking that he let me have a letter ad- 
vising of the position of the Department. 
My letter was directed to Mr. Peterson 
because it is his division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which is responsible 
for and has jurisdiction over agricultural 
research, 

Under date of February 24, 1960—only 
6 days after our letter went out to Mr. 
Peterson—I received a reply from him, 
which is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1960. 
Hon, THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ABERNETHY: In your 
letter to me of February 16 you indicate that 
“information has come (to you) from vari- 
ous sources that the Department of Agri- 
culture does not support the research bill, 
S. 690, in the form in which it passed the 
House of Representatives last year.” 

I assure you this information is incorrect. 
In the statement of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture presented before the full Agricultural 
Committee of the House on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1960, the following statement ap- 
peared in that section of his remarks dealing 
with research: “Acceptable legislation to im- 
prove further the work in this area has 
passed the House of Representatives.” 

I am able to say categorically that the De- 
partment of Agriculture does favor the en- 
actment of S. 690 in the form in which it 
passed the House of Representatives last 
year. Any statements or inferences to the 
contrary are incorrect. 

With warm personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


I am most grateful to Assistant Sec- 
retary Peterson for his letter. It clearly 
establishes the fact that the Department 
of Agriculture is wholeheartedly and 
without qualification supporting the bill 
which was authored by the gentleman 
from Utah IMr. Drxon] and myself. 
This gives us encouragement that the 
bill will become law during this session 
of the Congress. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REHA- 
BILITATION CONFERENCE OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to take this opportunity 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of this body the fact that this week the 
American Legion is holding its 37th an- 
nual rehabilitation conference in this 
city. During the years I have been priv- 
ileged to serve in the Congress I have 
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observed these conferences closely and 
am fully cognizant of the great work of 
the men and women engaged in veterans 
rehabilitation. Out of these conferences 
have come a great many sound recom- 
mendations which Congress has enacted 
into law, thus bespeaking the will of the 
American people that veterans of our 
wars be given the consideration so richly 
deserved. 

As this 37th conference gets under 
way, I know that a great vacuum exists 
because of the passing of one of the 
finest examples of constructive rehabili- 
tation that has ever come to my atten- 
tion. The person of whom I speak is 
Charles C. McGonegal, who was known 
to many of you. He came before com- 
mittees of Congress to demonstrate the 
completeness of rehabilitation that is 
possible through courage and persever- 
ance. 

I quote the following from the national 
adjutant’s letter published by the Ameri- 
can Legion on January 28, 1960: 


National Vice Commander Charles C. Mc- 
Gonegal of the American Legion died 
Wednesday morning, January 27, at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital in Oakland, 
Calif. He was 64. In his election to the 
office of national vice commander at the 41st 
national convention of the American Legion 
he again showed that the loss of two arms 
doesn’t have to be a handicap. In February 
1918 Charlie, as he has been affectionately 
known by two generations of veterans, was 
advancing against an enemy strong point in 
the Seichprey-Toul sector of France. He had 
pulled the pin of a hand grenade and was 
about to toss it when he was struck on the 
head by an enemy shell fragment. Knocked 
out, he was unable to throw the grenade, and 
the ensuing explosion blew off both of his 
arms between the wrist and elbow. Upon 
being removed to a hospital he was found to 
have suffered additional injuries including a 
fractured skull, loss of eight teeth, both 
knees splintered, compound fractures of the 
right foot, and a total of 102 wounds. After 
months of hospital stay in France and the 
United States, Charlie mastered the ingen- 
jiously contrived steel hooks and artificial 
hands. In addition to driving his own car, 
be became a licensed pilot and logged well 
over 300 hours of solo flying. He broke and 
trained colts on his ranch and was a skilled 
rider. He also played cards and billiards, 
Born August 17, 1895, in Ardock, N. Dak., the 
son of Andrew A. and Almyra Craig McGone- 
gal, he attended the public schools of Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. He enlisted in Company A, 
Second North Dakota National Guard in 
July 1917. He was honorably discharged on 
November 18, 1918. In March 1945, he ac- 
cepted a temporary assignment with the 
American Legion’s National Field Service to 
visit Army and Navy hospitals which had been 
designated as amputation centers. His visits 
were sanctioned by the surgeon-general of 
both the Army and Navy. He was a tremen- 
dous morale booster to amputees of World 
War II. A member of Wililam Charles Orr, 
Jr., Post 120, Charlie served his post as past 
service officer and past commander. He was 
commander of the 19th district of California 
in 1927-29; commander of the Los Angeles 
County Council, 1929-30; department child 
welfare chairman, 1932-35; and at the time 
of his election to the national vice com- 
mandership was a member of the Depart- 
ment of California’s Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion, He is survived by his wife, Pearl, and 
two sons, Caron Craig and Donald LeRoy. 
8 resides at 209 Kilkare Road, Sunol, 
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In mid-February the National Legis- 
lative Commission of the American Le- 
gion met here in Washington and upon 
the conclusion of its meetings the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted. I am 
sure it reflects the feelings in the hearts 
of all of us who knew Charlie 
McGonegal: 


RESOLUTION IN MEMORIAM 


Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, the 
Great Commander, to summon to His im- 
mortal legions our beloved comrade, Charles 
O. McGonegal, California, while serving as 
national vice commander of the American 
Legion, having been elected to that high 
office at the 1959 national convention fol- 
lowing more than 40 years of selfless service 
to his country, his American Legion, and 
his fellow men; and 

Whereas we humbly bow to the will of 
divine providence, while ever cherishing in 
our hearts the memory of his distinguished 
service to our country and his magnificent 
contribution to American Legion principles 
and comradeship: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Legislative 
Commission of the American Legion, in 
meeting assembled on this 16th, 17th, and 
18th days of February in the year of our Lord, 
1960, does mourn the passing of our dis- 
tinguished Legionnaire, Charles C. McGone- 
gal; that we commend to all men his works, 
and to God his spirit; and be it further 

Resolved, That this meeting be now ad- 
journed by the unanimous adoption of this 
resolution in memory of our deceased com- 
rade, and that in token of our common 
grief, a copy of this resolution be presented 


TEN-PERCENT TAX ON DOMESTIC 
TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Rocers] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the body of 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of Denver and the 
State of Colorado as a whole have a vital 
interest in the repeal of the 10-percent 
tax on the domestic transportation of 
persons, This tax is an important ob- 
stacle to the economic progress of the 
city of Denver, the State of Colorado 
and, indeed, the entire Rocky Mountain 
Empire. It is my purpose today to ex- 
plain the harmful effects of this tax and 
to urge that the good work of the last 
session—which will result in reduction 
of the tax to 5 percent on July 1, 1960— 
be carried through to completion this 
session with a repeal of the entire tax. 

The city of Denver is not only the 
capital of the State of Colorado and as 
such the political and administrative 
center of the State, but Denver is the 
largest city and most important econom- 
ic and business center between Kansas 
City and the Pacific coast. 

Some 10 or more Colorado cities and 
many more cities from neighboring 
States are tied to Denver by a network 
of local service or feeder airline services. 
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This service has been recognized to be so 
vital and essential to the welfare and 
prosperity of the region that Congress 
annually appropriates and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board pays millions of dol- 
lars of Federal subsidy to sustain these 
services. This has become an accepted 
part of our national transportation pol- 
icy and virtually every State enjoys sub- 
sidized feeder line service. 

Subsidy is necessary to sustain feeder 
airline service in the Rocky Mountain 
region and in the State of Colorado in 
large part because the population in the 
outlying cities is sparse and there are 
not many cities that can boast the siz- 
able populations that are commonly 
found in the Middle West, the East, and 
the Pacific coast. 

Subsidy is justified despite the sparsity 
of population because of the great dis- 
tances between cities, the lack of com- 
mercial surface transportation, the rug- 
ged terrain and weather that impedes 
travel by private auto and because the 
area is one of the richest in the world 
in natural resources vital to national de- 
fense and prosperity. 

Each year, however, thoughtful Mem- 
bers of Congress are disturbed at the 
continuous increase in feeder line and 
other airline subsidies. It frequently 
happens that a Member is confronted 
with the dilemma of advocating that 
additional subsidized air service be au- 
thorized but also advocating that subsidy 
payments be held in line. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no single factor 
that does more to aggravate this problem 
than the retention of this transportation 
tax. The undisputed purpose of the tax 
was to discourage by financial penalty 
wartime travel. But, Mr. Speaker, the 
day is long past when it is prudent or 
justifiable to continue a tax designed to 
discourage travel. 

I can assure you, Mr. Speaker, that the 
level of airline subsidy spent in Colorado 
and the Rocky Mountain region would 
decline sharply if the deterrent to travel 
inflicted by this tax were removed. 
Every dollar of passenger fares that is 
driven away and discouraged by this 
tax must be made up by subsidy dollars. 

While the railroads in this region do 
not receive subsidy it can be likewise 
stated with complete truth that every 
dollar of passenger fare that is lost by 
this discouraging, deterrent tax hastens 
the day of the complete withering away 
of rail passenger service throughout the 
country. 

I know that a number of my distin- 
guished colleagues have adverted to and 
condemned this harmful aspect of the 
transportation tax. They are perfectly 
correct and I subscribe to their views. 

But, Mr. Speaker, Colorado is even 
more substantially harmed than many 
other areas in the Nation which I readily 
acknowledge to be suffering from the 
economic effects of this tax. 

Colorado is uniquely affected by this 
tax by reason of three factors. First of 
all, one of the great industries in the 
State of Colorado is tourism. Every 
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year the State of Colorado and many 
Colorado businesses spend millions of 
dollars on promotions and advertising to 
attract tourists to visit the many scenic 
attractions and resorts. Yet it is well 
known that cost of transportation is of 
critical importance to pleasure travel. 
The economic penalty imposed by this 
tax more effectively deters pleasure 
travel than any other type. Conse- 
quently, this tax is a major obstacle to 
the development of this important in- 
dustry in Colorado. 

The second way this tax harms Colo- 
rado arises from the fact that Colorado 
travel—both business and pleasure— 
tends to consist of considerably longer 
trips than the average throughout the 
Nation. This is true both because Colo- 
rado is geographically distant from the 
densely populated centers on both coasts 
of the United States from which a large 
percentage of tourists and other travel- 
ers come, and also because travel within 
the State involves longer trips since 
cities are few and far between in this 
area, Since the tax is a percentage tax 
and since longer trips cost more money, 
Coloradans suffer greater dollar penal- 
ties for the opportunity to travel than 
the average citizen in this country. 

Finally, this extra dollar penalty is 
imposed on a people who have the great- 
est need to travel and greatest depend- 
ence on commercial transportation, es- 
pecially air service. This is true because 
travel by private automobile, which is 
such a major factor elsewhere, is handi- 
capped by circuitous roads, rugged 
mountainous terrain, severe weather for 
long periods of the year. The network of 
air service serving the area, which is to 
a great extent subsidized, provides the 
fastest, most direct and efficient means 
of travel, yet to use these facilities Colo- 
radans and visitors in Colorado must 
suffer a 10-percent penalty. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to emphasize that while I have nat- 
urally focused on my home State in dis- 
cussing this harmful tax, I do not mean 
to convey the impression that other 
Western States similarly situated are not 
likewise harmed by this tax. The tax 
hurts the entire Nation. It isa brake on 
the economy. It discriminates in many 
unjustifiable ways. It increases airline 
subsidy and conflicts with our national 
transportation policy. It is an unpro- 
ductive tax, and I earnestly hope that 
the question of its repeal will reach the 
floor for vote this session in order that 
the will of the majority can be ex- 
pressed on this important subject. 


THE A B C’S OF INTEREST RATES: 
HOW THEY ARE DETERMINED 
AND HOW THEY CAN BE 
BROUGHT DOWN 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 

man from Texas [Mr. Par MAN] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and to ex- 
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tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, why are 
interest rates so high? Why are not 
interest rates a great deal higher than 
they actually are? Or, to put the ques- 
tion another way, why are not interest 
rates much lower than they are? 

These are the questions I wish to dis- 
cuss today. In other words, I want to 
talk about the machinery of our money 
system and the mechanics which make 
interest rates whatever they are at any 
particular time—not the effects of high 
interest. I think we all know about the 
very bad effects, but I believe that more 
can be said about what causes interest 
rates to be what they are. 

Interest rates are determined by two 
conditions. One of these is, quite sim- 
ply, what we call the supply and demand 
of money. Supply and demand factors 
influence the interest rates just as sup- 
ply and demand factors influence the 
prices, to a more or less degree, of almost 
all commodities and services. 

The second condition which deter- 
mines interest rates is what is called in- 
vestors’ expectations. By investors’ ex- 
pectations we mean what investors ex- 
pect the trend in interest rates will be, 
whether they expect interest rates are 
going up or down, or will hold steady in 
the days, months, and years ahead. 

These two conditions, the supply and 
demand balance and investors’ expecta- 
tions, operate jointly; each affects the 
other. As to their actual influence in 
the market, we cannot separate the two. 
But for purposes oi discussion, we have 
to separate them because we cannot talk 
about everything at the same time. So 
let me discuss first the supply and de- 
mand factors for money, and let us 
define our terms. Whatis money? And 
how does it come into being? 

THE MONEY SUPPLY DEFINED 


Almost all of us have some money in 
our pockets. This money is in the form 
of currency or silver. Many of us have 
what is called money in the bank. In 
other words, we have to our credit cer- 
tain bank deposits which we can draw 
out on demand. Add these two things 
together—the amount of currency in 
circulation outside of banks and the 
amount of demand deposits in the 
banks—and we have what the monetary 
experts most usually define as the money 
supply. 

About 80 percent of the money supply 
is normally in the form of deposits in 
commercial banks. For reasons which I 
will review in a moment, money orig- 
inates in the form of bank deposits, not 
in the form of currency. The amount 
of currency in circulation at any given 
time represents the amount of bank de- 
posits which business firms and con- 
sumers have preferred to convert to cur- 
rency so as to serve their convenience in 
carrying on the smaller financial trans- 
actions. 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE DECIDES THE 
MONEY SUPPLY 

Our next question is, “Where does 
money come from?” The money was 
not always here. It was not here when 
the first settlers arrived. At least half 
of the money supply of 1929 was not in 
existence in 1914. Only about one- 
tenth of the supply of money in ex- 
istence today existed in 1914. If you will 
read the official reports of the Federal 
Reserve, you will find that the supply of 
money has increased to some extent al- 
most every year from the beginning of 
time when statistics were kept on the 
subject, and these go well back into the 
previous century before the Federal Re- 
serve System was established. 

So to answer the question, Where does 
money come from?” it has simply been 
created; it is being created; and more 
will be created tomorrow. Money is 
created, in part, by the Federal Reserve 
System and, in part, by the commercial 
banks. 

Issuing money and regulating the 
value of money are, of course, inherent 
powers of government. This is so 
whether the government be a tribal 
chief, a pharaoh, a king, an emperor, or 
any one of the forms of government 
which exist in the world today. 

In our own Government, the Constitu- 
tion reserves to the Congress the power 
to create money and the power to regu- 
late its value. The Constitution speaks 
literally of the power to “coin” money, 
because this was the only form of money 
anticipated at the time the Constitution 
was adopted. But there is no doubt that 
the Constitution deals with the substance 
and not just with the form. Any money 
creation is a constitutional power of 
Congress, as has been made clear by 
rulings of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Legal Tender cases of the last century 
and in the Gold Clause cases of New 
Deal days. 

As we well know, however, Congress 
does not carry out directly either the 
function of issuing money or the func- 
tion of regulating its value. It has dele- 
gated the power of issuing money, in 
part, to the Federal Reserve System and, 
in part, to the private commercial banks. 
And it has delegated to the Federal Re- 
serve System exclusively the power of 
limiting the supply of money and thus, 
in effect, determining interest rates. 
THE TWO-PART FORMULA FOR REGULATING THE 

MONEY SUPPLY 

Now what are the mechanics by which 
money is created? Any number of dif- 
ferent kinds of systems could be used. 
They are all human inventions. Our 
own system of money creation is not the 
same as that of England, nor is Eng- 
land’s the same as that of France or 
Germany. Our own system is not the 
same as it was prior to 1935; the sys- 
tem of 1935 was different from our sys- 
tem just prior to 1914; and the system 
in use just prior to 1914 was consider- 
ably different from the system in use 
prior to passage of the National Bank 
Act during President Lincoln’s admin- 
istration, 
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So, recognizing that different me- 
chanics of money creation might be 
used, let me review the mechanics as 
they actually are. 

First, let us begin with the commer- 
cial banks and work backward. Each 
time a commercial bank makes a loan 
or an investment, it simply creates the 
money it lends or invests. 

If a commercial bank makes a loan of 
$1,000 to John Doe, or purchases a Gov- 
ernment bond for $1,000, it does not 
take the $1,000 out of my deposit ac- 
count or anyone else’s deposit account. 
It simply creates a credit of $1,000 to 
John Doe’s checking account, or to the 
Government’s tax and loan account. 
Total bank deposits in the country are 
now $1,000 more than they were previ- 
ously, by virtue of the bank’s having 
made the loan or the investment. 

Now we may ask, how does the Fed- 
eral Reserve limit the money supply? 

The Federal Reserve has a two-part 
formula for telling the banks how much 
money they may create. The first part 
of the formula consists of what are 
called “bank reserves.” The second part 
consists of a regulation issued by the 
Federal Reserve System which pertains 
to the banks’ reserve requirements. This 
second regulation tells the member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System how 
much money they can create, collec- 
tively, per each dollar of reserves cred- 
ited to their accounts on the books of 
the Federal Reserve banks. 

To illustrate, if there should be only 
$1 of bank reserves and the Federal Re- 
serve regulations told the banks that 
they could create $10 for each dollar of 

reserves, then the banks could make 
loans and investments, expanding bank 
deposits in the process, to the point that 
bank deposits are expanded to $10. But 
beyond that the banks could make no 
loans and no investments, until the Fed- 
eral Reserve took some other action to 
expand their money-creating ability. 
TWO WAYS BY WHICH THE MONEY SUPPLY CAN 

BE INCREASED 

In this case, the Federal Reserve could 
do either of two things, or some of both. 
First, it could expand bank reserves. 
Contrary to popular misconceptions, 
bank reserves do not come into being as 
a result of the banks’ depositing some of 
their money or some of their stock- 
holders’ money. Bank reserves are cre- 
ated by the Federal Reserve System it- 
self. When the Federal Reserve buys 
Government securities, it creates bank 
reserves equal to the amount of the secu- 
rities purchased, just as a private bank 
creates the $1,000 it lends to John Doe. 

So the Federal Reserve may do either 
of two things to permit an increase in 
the money supply. It can buy more 
Government securities and retain reserve 
requirements the same as before. If 
prevailing reserve requirements permit 
the private banks to create $6 of demand 
deposits for each dollar of reserves, as 
happens to be the case today, giving the 
banks more reserves would permit them 
to create more money. Alternatively, 
the Federal Reserve can issue new regu- 
lations which would allow the banks to 
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create money at a greater rate for each 
dollar of reserves they have already been 
given, To illustrate, the Federal Reserve 
could allow the banks to create $7 for 
each dollar of reserves, or $8 for each 
dollar of reserves, and so on. 

In either case, the Federal Reserve can 
and does determine in advance precisely 
how much they are going to permit the 
money supply to increase. 

THE SUPPLY OF MONEY HAS BEEN REDUCED 
RELATIVE TO NORMAL DEMAND, AND INTEREST 
RATES HAVE GONE UP 
The first reason that interest rates 

have been going up by leaps and bounds 

since this administration came into office 
is that the Federal Reserve has deliber- 
ately, consciously, and willfully pre- 
vented the money supply from increas- 
ing at a rate commensurate with the 
growth which our economy has been try- 
ing to make, and which it has, to some 
extent, actually made. Actually, this is 

a policy which the Federal Reserve has 

been following since 1946, but in recent 

years it has turned the screws tighter 
and tighter. 

It has permitted some increase in the 
money supply, yes. To illustrate, in 1952 
the money supply amounted to $123.2 
billion, whereas in 1959 it averaged $140.4 
billion. But it has not permitted an in- 
crease which is commensurate with the 
increased production of goods and sery- 
ices which have to be financed through- 
out the production and distribution proc- 
esses. So in practical terms, we can 
say the Federal Reserve has reduced the 
money supply. In 1952 the money sup- 
ply amounted to 34.5 percent of the 
gross national product. This has been 
reduced progressively, almost every year, 
until last year the money supply was 
down to 29.3 percent of the gross na- 
tional product. 

During the past 5 years, through 1959, 
the gross national product increased at 
an average rate of 4 percent a year, 
while the money supply was permitted to 
increase at an average rate of only 1 
percent a year. 

The 4 percent increase in the gross na- 
tional product to which I refer includes 
increases due to price increases, of 
course, This is the only relevant com- 
parison to the money supply, because 
once price increases have been made, a 
correspondingly larger amount of money 
is necessary to finance the production 
and distribution of the goods and serv- 
ices, unless they are going to be financed 
under some hardship and at higher rates 
of interest. 

Needless to say, interest yields on Gov- 
ernment securities, and all interest rates, 
have gone up progressively as the money 
supply has been progressively decreased 
relative to the economic activity of the 
country. I will insert at this point a 
table showing for 1946, and for each 
year since, the money supply, the gross 
national product, the ratio of one to the 
other, and showing also market yields 
on two types of Government securities. 
One is on 91-day Treasury bills and the 
other is yields on long-term U.S. Gov- 
ernment bonds. 
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TABLE 1—The money supply, the gross na- 
tional product, and market yields on U.S. 
Government securities 


Market yields 
GNP? | Money (percent) 
Money (in supply 
Year soppy eurrent jas ratio of 
(billions) | prices) GNP | 91-day | Long. 


(billions) | (percent) 


1946_..| $105.7 $210.7 50.2 | 0.375 2.19 
1947.. 109.4 234. 3 46.7 50 2.25 
1948... 109.9 259. 4 42.4 1.04 2.44 
1949... 108. 8 258.1 42.2 | 1.10 2.31 
1950... 111.5 284. 6 39.2 | 1.20 2.32 
1951... 117.2 329. 0 35.6 | 1.52 2. 57 
1952... 123.2 347.0 35.5 1.72 2.68 
1953... 126.2 365. 4 34.5 | 1,90 3.16 
1954... 127.9 303.1 35.2 "H 2.70 
1955.. 132. 4 397. 5 33.3 | 1.73 2.94 
1956.. 134.2 419.2 32.0 | 2.62 8.11 
1957 134.9 442.5 30.5 | 3.23 3.47 
1958_.. 136.3 441.7 30.9 | 1.78 3.43 
1950... 140. 4 478.8 29.3 | 43.37 44.07 


ee ee eS See — 
1 Data for Money supply” are 13-month averages of 
data reported in Federal Reserve bulletins, January 1960 
and earlier dates. (Data are for demand deposits, 
adjusted for items in the Fare of collection, plus 
currency in circulation outside of banks.) 
Gross national product data are from the Economie 
Report of the President, „ p. 155. 
Source: Federal Reserve bulletins. 
4 First 9 months only. 
BOTH MAJORITY AND MINORITY MEMBERS OF 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE CALL FOR IN- 
CREASING THE MONEY SUPPLY 


Since it is clear that the Federal Re- 
serve has raised interest rates first and 
foremost by tightening the money sup- 
ply, then this much is obvious: the first 
step to get interest rates down is for the 
Federal Reserve to ease the money 
supply. 

Last year the Congress passed a resolu- 
tion asking the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee to make a full-scale investigation 
and study into the causes of inflation, the 
effects of high interest, and to recom- 
mend what to do about these things. 
The committee made its investigation 
and study and made its report. It 
recommended a less restrictive monetary 
policy. 

Yesterday, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee issued a new report on the Pres- 
ident’s Economic Report for 1960. This 
report speaks many, many times about 
what to do concerning the money sup- 
ply. Here are just a few quotations: 

In the interest of promoting economic 
growth, easier monetary and credit condi- 
tions are needed than those that appear 
to be in prospect at this time. 

o $ * = s 

In the area of monetary policy, we offer 
as a general prescription that the supply of 
money, i.e., currency held outside the banks 
and adjusted demand deposits, should in- 
crease over time at about the same rate as 
gross national product, allowing for normal 
velocity. 

* * * * . 

Achievement of the Employment Act ob- 
jectives in 1960 calls for easier monetary 
and credit conditions. 


I will insert other quotations from the 
committee’s report in the RECORD. 

Now consider this: The Republican 
members of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee did not accept the majority report. 
They filed minority views disagreeing on 
many things. But on one thing even the 
minority members of the committee do 
not disagree. They agree also that the 
money supply should be permitted to 
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increase in line with economic growth. 
I will quote from the minority views as 
follows: 

We agree that the money supply should 
grow in line with real economic growth. On 
these points we and the majority are in 
agreement with the President’s report (p. 
41). 

So there is no disagreement on this 
point. And there can be no disagree- 
ment as to what is needed. The Federal 
Reserve clearly has not permitted the 
money supply to increase in line with 
economic growth. It has created a defi- 
cit in the money supply which must be 
made up. If it permits the money sup- 
ply to increase, interest rates will come 
down. 

HOW FORECASTS OF GOVERNMENT POLICY 
DETERMINE INTEREST RATES 


Now the other main factor which de- 
termines interest rates—investors’ ex- 
pectations. People who buy securities or 
make loans are not acting merely on the 
question of how much surplus funds they 
may have to invest, or the question of 
what the demand is for funds. They are, 
in effect, taking a gamble on the future, 
An individual who buys a million-dollar 
bond today is taking a chance that the 
market value of that bond will drop by 
$100,000 next week or next month, if 
there is a slight rise in interest rates 
next week or next month. On the other 
side of the coin, the individual who buys 
a million-dollar bond today is also en- 
joying a chance that the market value 
oi that bond will go up $100,000 next 
week or next month, if there is a slight 
decline in interest rates by next week or 
next month. 

This question of what what investors 
expect to happen to interest rates in the 
future is more influential in determining 
market yields on longer term securities 
than on shorter term securities. In oth- 
er words, a substantial rise in interest 
rates will not cause much of a drop in 
the market value of a 91-day Treasury 
bill. The individual who buys one of 
these bills at a given rate today can ex- 
pect to get his money back in 3 months 
even if interest rates go up. But the 
longer maturity of a security, the more 
its market price is affected by a given 
change in interest rates. 

What determines investors expecta- 
tions? All of the things that enter a 
man’s mind when he makes a guess as 
to what will happen in the future. But 
most particularly, investors are acting 
upon what they expect Government pol- 
icy to be tomorrow, next week, next year, 
and in the several years ahead. After 
a long record of tight money and many, 
many demonstrations of the fact that 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
desire high interest rates, and are de- 
termined to have high interest rates, in- 
vestors are more and more confident 
that interest rates are going still higher. 
As a result, they are less and less willing 
to buy a Government security, or any 
kind of security, today. 

It is just as if the ordinary citizen were 
considering buying an automobile or a 
house, If he expects a substantial drop 
in the price of the automobile or the 
house next week, or next month, he 
would postpone buying. 


HELP 
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HOW CONGRESS CAUSES HIGHER INTEREST RATES 


Today long-term Government se- 
curities are selling in the market at 
prices which yield around 4 percent to 
4½ percent. If the Treasury should 
issue a bond today at 3% percent, no one 
would buy it. And this is not solely be- 
cause of the scarcity of money. Those 
people who have money to invest would 
simply refuse to invest in this bond. The 
issue would fail, and the Treasury would 
have to issue another bond giving them 
the rate they expect. 

On the other hand, if investors ex- 
pected that interest rates were going to 
drop to 3% percent or perhaps to 3 per- 
cent before the year is out, they would 
buy a 3% bond, and they would bid up 
the prices of securities already on the 
market. 

Why are investors so confident that in- 
terest rates are going higher? In the 
first place, investment decisions are 
made by a relatively few people. Only a 
small handful of money professionals 
buy most of the Government and other 
securities. These are the boys who are 
“in the know.” They can read between 
the lines and know just which way the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury are 
going. They also know which way the 
Congress is going. When the majority 
in Congress displays a desire to raise in- 
terest rates, or a willingness to modify 
the ceiling on Government bonds, inter- 
est rates go up. Conversely, if the lead- 
ers and a majority in Congress displayed 
an intention to hold the line on interest 
rates, interest rates would go down. 

Predictions as to the outcome of the 
next presidential election strongly affect 
interest rates. The better the prospects 
that there will be a Republican President, 
the higher interest rates tend to be. The 
better the prospects that there will be 
a Democratic President, the lower in- 
terest rates tend to be. 

This works both ways. Everything 
that the Congress does to help bring 
about high interest rates increases the 
chances of a Republican President's be- 
ing elected next November. When the 
Congress acts to increase interest rates, 
this is a signal to the financial commu- 
nity and to the country at large that 
Members of Congress expect a Republi- 
can President. 

There was a time when 2½ percent 
was considered a normal interest rate for 
a long-term Government bond, and in- 
vestors readily bought them at that yield. 
One of the first things this administra- 
tion did was to issue a long-term bond on 
which it arbitrarily raised interest rates. 
In April of 1953, the Treasury got out 
a billion-dollar bond issue and arbi- 
trarily put an interest coupon on it which 
was three-fourths of 1 percent above 
market yields on the longest term bonds 
then outstanding. Furthermore, the 
Treasury did not need the money at 
the time; it had more than enough 
money on deposit with the banks to take 
care of its needs. 

This was a clear and certain demon- 
stration, to the minds of the financial 
community, that this administration in- 
tended to have higher interest. It led 
the financial community to expect higher 
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interest, and consequently, to demand 

higher interest, This is only one in- 

stance. 

THE DISCOUNT RATE HAS ITS EFFECT ON IN= 
VESTORS’ EXPECTATIONS 

The practical effect of the Federal Re- 
serve’s discount rate falls into this same 
class of things which lead investors to 
expect a given level of interest rates. 
Chairman Martin and other members of 
the Federal Reserve frequently refer to 
the discount rate, and to changes in dis- 
count rate, as a clear signal“ to the 
banks and the financial community. It 
is a clear signal“ to these professionals. 
It tells them whether the Federal Re- 
serve is going to drive interest rates up, 
or lower them, or hold them steady. 

The discount rate is much more ef- 
fective in this way than it is in any 
direct and mechanical way. The banks 
pay the discount rate on money they 
borrow from the Federal Reserve banks, 
But the total amount of money which 
the Federal Reserve banks will lend 
them is always a very, very small frac- 
tion of the bank’s loan funds. To illus- 
trate, banks’ reserves amount to about 
$19 billion. But when money is tight, 
the Federal Reserve banks never lend 
altogether more than about $1 billion. 
Yet when the Federal Reserve raises the 
discount rate, the banks immediately 
and automatically raise all their lend- 
ing rates accordingly, even though only 
a minor portion of their funds are ac- 
tually borrowed from the Federal Re- 
serve banks. 

The Federal Reserve has done more 
than its part in signaling for higher 
interest rates. In fact, when the Eisen- 
hower administration took office, it even 
got the jump on Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey in the race to raise in- 
terest rates. At the very moment 
President Eisenhower was taking the 
oath of office on January 20, 1953, the 
Federal Reserve was then putting into 
effect an increase in the discount rate. 

Let me add this point: All the tribal 
dances the Federal Reserve Board goes 
through when it raises the discount rate, 
making uninformed citizens think that 
the various regional Federal Reserve 
banks are making the decision to raise 
the rate, is just plain nonsense. The 
Federal Reserve Board itself establishes 
discount rates, as it is required by law 
to do. If one of the regional banks es- 
tablished a discount rate, instead of the 
Federal Reserve Board, this would be 
an open-and-shut case of law violation. 
HOW THE DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATIONS’ LOW= 

INTEREST POLICY WORKED WITHOUT INCREAS< 

ING THE MONEY SUPPLY 

It is in this realm of investors’ expec- 
tations that the so-called bond “peg- 
ging” of the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations had its effect. 

Throughout World War II, and up 
until the so-called accord“ March 4, 
1951—the Federal Reserve let it be 
known that it would support Govern- 
ment bonds in the market at par. In 
other words, it never let the yield rise 
above 2% percent. 

There is a tremendous amount of 
propaganda today, including statements 
from Treasury Secretary Anderson and 
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a former Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Mr. Marriner Eccles, claim- 
ing that in order to maintain low yields 
on Government bonds, the Federal Re- 
serve had to buy vast quantities of Gov- 
ernment securities during the postwar 
years. This alleged buying of Govern- 
ment securities, which would naturally 
increase bank reserves, is claimed to 
have inflated the money supply and 
caused the postwar inflation. 

All of these claims are exactly con- 
trary to fact. The Federal Reserve re- 
ports show that it did not increase its 
holdings of Government securities in 
postwar years, but it actually reduced 
its holdings of Government securities. 
Between the end of 1945 and the end of 
February 1951—just 4 days before the 
“accord”—the Federal Reserve made a 
net reduction in its holdings of Govern- 
ment securities of $2.4 billion. I will in- 
sert here a table showing figures taken 
from the Federal Reserve’s reports. 
These show its holdings of Government 
securities in each of the years 1945 to 
the end of 1959. Not only did the Fed- 
eral Reserve not increase its holdings 
of Government securities in the post- 
war years prior to the “accord” of March 
4, 1951, but it reduced the money supply 
in relation to the gross national product, 
as I have already pointed out. 

Taste 2.—Federal Reserve holdings of U.S. 
Government securities, and the money 
supply as a percent of the gross national 
product 


Federal Re- Money 
serve hold- supply 
ing of U.S. as percent 
Year Government | of GNP? 
securities at (monthly 
end of year ! average) 
(billions) 
$24.3 ® 
23.4 50.2 
22.0 46.7 
23.3 42.4 
18.9 42.2 
20.8 39.2 
28,8 35.6 
24.7 35.5 
25.9 34.5 
2 24.9 35.2 


1 Source: . of Board of Governors, 1988. 
3 Source: Com from data reported in Fed 
Reserves 8 (Gross national product is in current 
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Tarte 2.—Federal Reserve holdings of U.S. 
Government securities, and the money 
supply as a percent of the gross national 
product—Continued 


In short, the Federal Reserve did not 
have to buy large quantities of Govern- 
ment securities to maintain low interest 
yields. All it had to do was let it be 
known that it stood ready to buy these 
securities at a certain price. 


ALL INTEREST RATES ARE AN ARBITRARY 
DECISION OF GOVERNMENT 

The Federal Reserve can and does 
make interest rates at whatever level it 
wishes to make interest rates. There is 
no other way interest rates can be made. 
It has now raised interest rates much 
too high for the good of the country. 
It is taxing the great majority of the 
American people to enrich the bankers 
and the wealthy few. Beyond this, it is 
slowing down the economic growth of 
the country. It is the main reason why 
the United States of America is “run- 
ning tired” in the race against Russia. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Burpicx (at the request of Mr. 
McGovern), for today and the remain- 
der of the week, on account of illness in 
the family. 

Mr. WILIA S, for March 1, 1960, on 
account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 


March 1 


Mr. Van Zanvt (at the request of Mr. 
Dootey) , for 15 minutes, on March 2. 

Mr. HEcHLER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), on Monday next, for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. Patman, for 30 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 
THORNBERRY) and to include a speech by 
Congressman ALBERT, of Oklahoma. 

(At the request of Mr. Dootey and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 


(At the request of Mr. ALBERT, the fol- 
lowing Members were granted permission 
to extend their remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. BURDICK. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 53 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES ON 
COUNTERPART FUNDS 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958, chapter IV, 
section 401(a), requires the Committee 
on House Administration to publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, within 10 leg- 
islative days after receipt, the consoli- 
dated report of each committee of the 
House using foreign currencies—coun- 
terpart funds—during the preceding 
year. Accordingly, there is shown here- 


prices; money supply data are 13-month averages of de- heretofore entered, was granted to: in, within the prescribed time limit, the 
— * — te! “i oraris plus currency in circulation Mr. Hourrretp, for 30 minutes, on consolidated report of the Committee on 
3 Not pcr rag Thursday. Education and Labor: 
COUNTERPART FUNDS FEBRUARY 23, 1960. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES 
Foreign currency and U.S. dollar equivalents expended between Jan. 1, 1959, and Dec. 31, 1959 
Gratuities Total 
Country 
Foreign U.S. Foreign US. Foreign U.S. Foreign U.S. 
currency | dollars |currenċy | dollars curreney] dollars currency doilars 

% EEAS LESNE ·ͤ——T— , ²⅛—HmIĩI . , A NA 11, 851. 80 | $2, 821. 86 
Peru 15, 792. 93 577.27 
France. 2, 337, 049.00 | 4, 769. 25 

yat 2, 194, 335. 00 | 3, 533. 57 
Switzerland. 4,963.35 | 1, 154. 27 
ae 3 

on 2 . „ 

— — 208, 330. 00 828. 70 
———f—. 1, 466. 80 386.00 

ANNs lene E o ̃ Q— —— !!!...... x x E 
Less U.S 


Granam A. BARDEN, Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor. 


1960 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1894. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Development Loan 
Fund for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1959 
(H. Doc. No. 350); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and ordered to be 
printed, 

1895. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the Fourth Annual 
Report on the Financial Condition and Fiscal 
Operations of the Highway Trust Fund, 
pursuant to section 209(e)(1) of the High- 
way Revenue Act of 1956 (H. Doc. No. 351); 
to the Committee on Ways and Means and 
ordered to be printed. 

1896. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of the military assistance 
program for Italy; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

1897. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of administrative costs of 
the U.S. military assistance program charge- 
able to the Federal Republic of Germany; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

1898. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a report on the 
activities of, expenditures by, and donations 
to, the Lignite Research Laboratory, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., for the calendar year 1959, 
pursuant to the act of March 25, 1948 (62 
Stat. 85); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1899. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill for the re- 
lief of Aladar Szoboszlay”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1900. A letter from the national adjutant 
paymaster, Marine Corps League, transmit- 
ting additional material relative to executive 
communication No. 1574, dated January 6, 
1960, relating to the minutes of their 36th an- 
nual convention held in Buffalo, N. T.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1901. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize the mak- 
ing and enforcement of regulations at water 
supply projects in the District of Columbia 
and environs, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: Committee on 
Public Works. H.R. 9377. A bill to provide 
for the protection of forest cover for reser- 
voir areas under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of the Army and the Chief of En- 
gineers; with amendment (Rept. No. 1298). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 6392. 
A bill to amend section 5 of the War Claims 
Act of 1948 to provide detention and other 
benefits thereunder to certain Guamanians 
killed or captured by the Japanese at Wake 
Island; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1299). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. H.R. 7579. A bill to author- 
ize the acquisition of land for donation to 
the Pan American Health Organization as a 
headquarters site; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1300), Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. SMITH of California: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 10419. A bill to amend 
the act of September 2, 1958; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1306). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 231. An act for the relief of Pa- 
tricia Crouse Bredee; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1301). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.594. An act for the relief of Lionie 
Tarpinian; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1302). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. S. 1241. An act for the relief of 
Sirvart Kasabian; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1303), Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1703. An act for the relief of 
Raul Jorge Jose Hermitte; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1304). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2028. An act for the relief of 
Candace Elizabeth Lee Johnson (Kyung Hee 
Lee); without amendment (Rept. No. 1305). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H.R. 10806. A bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act to permit lessees of land within Indian 
reservation to produce price-supported crops 
in certain cases; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 10807. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on communications; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 10808. A bill to establish a body cor- 
porate within the Department of Commerce 
to extend financial assistance to State or 
local governments or public authorities op- 
erating or providing transit and commuter 
service in our major metropolitan areas; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 10809. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for salaries and expenses, re- 
search and development, construction and 
equipment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10810. A bill to establish a body cor- 
porate within the Department of Commerce 
to extend financial assistance to State or 
local governments or public authorities op- 
erating or providing transit and commuter 
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service in our major metropolitan areas; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. CHELF: 

H.R. 10811. A bill to provide that the dis- 
trict judges for the districts of Puerto Rico, 
the Canal Zone, Virgin Islands, and Guam 
shall have the same tenure of office and re- 
tirement rights as the U.S. district judges; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 10812. A bill to adjust the rates of 
compensation of employees in the postal 
field service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 10813. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the waiting 
period for disability insurance benefits in 
the case of certain individuals who were pre- 
viously entitled to benefits on account of the 
same disability; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr, GUBSER: 

H.R. 10814. A bill to change the method of 
payment of Federal aid to State or territorial 
homes for the support of disabled soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines of the United 
States; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 10815. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a postage stamp in commemoration 
of the birth of Theodor Herzl; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. HARMON: 

H.R. 10816. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to provide insurance against the costs 
of hospital, nursing home, and surgical serv- 
ice for persons eligible for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 10817. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to authorize the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to pre- 
scribe minimum performance capabilities for 
television receivers; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H.R. 10818. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: 

H.R. 10819. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. LAFORE: 

H.R. 10820. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so that the taxes imposed 
under the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance system will not be imposed on ac- 
count of service performed by individuals 
who have attained the age of 65; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 10821. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act so as to prohibit any 
person, partnership, or corporation from dis- 
seminating advertisements falsely represent- 
ing the prices at which commodities are 
offered for sale to be the wholesale prices of 
such commodities; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 10822. A bill to amend section 204 (d) 
of the Postal Rate Revision and Federal 
Employees Salary Act of 1948 to limit, with 
respect to recordings, the applicability of the 
special tage rates under such section to 
religious, educational, and scientific sound 
recordings; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 10823. A bill to make the Committee 
on Education established by the act of July 
26, 1954, advisory to the President and avail- 
able to the States for consultation on means 
of improving the quality of education; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H.R. 10824. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds for carrying out provisions 
of section 23 of the Federal Highway Act, to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
struct timber access roads, to permit maxi- 
mum economy in harvesting national forest 
timber, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 10825. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.R. 10826. A bill to authorize and direct 
that the national forests be managed under 
principles of multiple use and to produce a 
sustained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 10827. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 10828. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
period for which payments in lieu of taxes 
may be made with respect to certain real 
property transferred by the Reconstruction 
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Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries to 
other Government departments; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 10829. A bill to provide for the rota- 
tion in oversea assignments of civilian em- 
ployees under the Defense Establishment 
having career-conditional and career ap- 
pointments in the competitive civil service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 10830. A bill to create and prescribe 
the functions of a National Peace Agency; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 10831, A bill to authorize the acqui- 
sition of certain lands for addition to Har- 
pers Ferry National Monument, and for oth- 
er purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 10832. A bill to designate a certain 
dam and reservoir on the Elk River in the 
State of West Virginia as the Cleveland M. 
Bailey Dam and Reservoir; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H.R. 10833. A bill to establish a body cor- 
porate within the Department of Commerce 
to extend financial assistance to State or lo- 
cal governments or public authorities operat- 
ing or providing transit and commuter serv- 
ice in our major metropolitan areas; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

HJ. Res. 636. Joint resolution to amend the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
with respect to freedom of international wa- 
terways; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HESS: 

HJ. Res. 637. Joint resolution designating 

the 7-day period beginning on the Sunday 


March 1 


starting the last full week in October, each 
year as Cleaner Air Week; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XII. 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to requesting favorable 
consideration and support to H.R. 10443; 
which was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, DELANEY: 

H.R. 10834. A bill for the relief of Manuel 

Domine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs, KELLY: 

H.R. 10835. A bill for the relief of John J. 

Rush; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MARTIN: 

H.R. 10836. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elfriede Prischl Rogers; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 10837. A bill for the relief of Janina 
Krystyna Jablonski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 638. Joint resolution relating to 
deportation of certain aliens; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, 
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The Lee Group of Papers—A Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent publication of a handsome volume 
on the newspaper-radio-TV family of 
the Lee group in a communications do- 
main which extends from mid-America 
to the mountains, made for exciting 
reading in that it emphasizes the Amer- 
ican dream and what can be accom- 
plished by dedicated men working to- 
ward a goal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask ous consent to pay tribute to 
this family and to have these remarks 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
so that others may become aware of 
this wonderful achievement. 

There are many great newspapers in 
the United States; great, not in the sense 
of physical bigness, but in qualities of 

, intellect, and leadership. The 
Lee group of newspapers which extends 
from our great Midwest to the Rocky 
Mountains, since the 1880’s has operated 
and grown on those qualities of charac- 
ter, intellect, and leadership. 

Increases in a newspaper’s circulation 
and advertising cannot be ascribed to 


luck. Often a newspaper may have un- 
bound financial resources, a superb edi- 
torial and executive staff, a completely 
equipped modern plant and a potential 
circulation and advertising field ripe for 
development—and yet drift pathetically 
into failure. The history of American 
journalism illustrates these comments. 

What then is the open sesame to 
newspaper success? May I offer the as- 
sumption that the success of the Lee 
group of newspapers rests on belief in 
and a dedication to our system of free en- 
terprise and complete loyalty to freedom 
of the press. 

The character and purpose of the 
founder of the Lee group, Alfred W. Lee, 
should be especially noted now. The 
story of the Lee papers is a record of 
the growth of an idea, born in the mind 
of the founder. He believed that a news- 
paper should be a community institu- 
tion—a shining example of free enter- 
prise—operated to be independent of all 
influences other than the good will of 
the people who support it. 

Employed in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment of the Muscatine Journal, Mr. Lee 
observed the business methods of John 
Mahin of the Journal. 

Lee purchased the Ottumwa Courier 
on April 1, 1890. Then came the ac- 
quisition of the Times at Davenport, the 
Muscatine Journal, the Courier Post 
at Hannibal, Mo., and the La Crosse 
(Wis.) Tribune. 


The ingredients contained in the 
principles of free enterprise and free- 
dom of the press are given expression 
in the following words which appeared 
in the Davenport Times in 1899 when 
A. W. Lee acquired that newspaper: 

The Times will be subservient to no fac- 


tion or clique, nor will it depend u - 
litical favor or influence. Es sili 

We believe that a newspaper is a com- 
mercial enterprise and should be conducted 
on strictly business principles, seeking 
patronage solely on its merits. We pledge 
the best newspaper that can be published 
at a profit. 


Mr. Lee died suddenly in 1907 and his 
widow put her trust in the Davenport 
Times publisher, E. P. Adler. He be- 
came what we might term “a builder” 
of the Lee group. He purchased the 
Davenport Democrat, one of Iowa’s 
oldest dailies. 

The Lee group went outside the State 
of Iowa to embrace the Wisconsin State 
Journal—Madison—the La Crosse 
(Wis.) Tribune, in Illinois the Kewanee 
Star-Courier, in Nebraska the Lincoln 
Star. 

The third president of the Lee group, 
in its 70 years of service to American 
journalism, is Lee P. Loomis, the present 
chieftain, Today he presides skillfully 
over the newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision stations in five Midwestern States 
and one Western State. He also is the 
publisher of the Mason City, Iowa, 
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Globe-Gazette, a member of the Lee 
group. 

An account of the Lee group, which 
would include the complex and aston- 
ishing process which brings to many 
thousands the record of events from the 
four corners of the world, would of ne- 
cessity pay tribute to countless men and 
women whose talents and time have been 
and are dedicated to this organization. 
They, too, are exponents of our American 
way of life—exponents of free enterprise 
and the priceless heritage of freedom of 
the press. 

Opponents of free enterprise, who 
would seek to destroy it, could be greatly 
perturbed by the activities of the Lee 
group. Each paper is editorially inde- 
pendent. This is a distinguishing at- 
tribute by which Lee group journalism 
can be accorded a position of influence 
and leadership. Neither can free enter- 
prise exist without vision and foresight 
nor without high ideals and strong con- 
victions nor without the courage to de- 
fend them. Such factors exist in the 
Lee group's activities in the Midwest and 
in Montana. 

Typical of the great strides in the 
publishing field achieved by this family 
are the success stories of the papers in 
the First Congressional District of 
Iowa—the Muscatine (Iowa) Journal 
and the two Davenport (Iowa) dailies, 
the Morning Democrat and the Daily 
Times. 

It is fitting that we pay special tribute 
to these papers because they are the core 
of the family’s success. 

The Muscatine Journal dates back to 
1840 and is actually the ancestor of to- 
day’s sprawling Lee group. In its early 
days, the publisher was John Mahin, 
ae of the Lee founder, A. W. 

A far cry from the primitive but posi- 
tive beginnings, the Journal today oper- 
ates in a modern plant. It offers photog- 
raphy and engraving services, four-color 
printing, and Associated Press Photofax. 

H. L. Nelson, the Journal publisher, 
and Walter Russell, the managing editor, 
have developed an organization which 
has been responsible for a 1959 circula- 
tion figure of 10,000. 

In Davenport, the round-the-clock 
journalism provided by the Daily Times, 
the Morning Democrat and the Sunday 
Times-Democrat, serves eastern Iowa 
and western Illinois with some of the 
most comprehensive coverage in the 
United States. 

The struggling Davenport Times was 
added to the Lee group in 1899, and un- 
der E. P. Adler, the builder of the Lee 
chain, the Davenport Democrat was pur- 
chased in 1915. 

The Morning Democrat observed its 
centennial on October 15, 1955, with the 
publication of 10 sections over a period 
of 10 days. Today’s circulation is at the 
23,000 mark, growing at the rate of 
nearly 1,000 a year since moving into 
the morning field 8 years ago. The 
Democrat circulates in the 14 counties 
of the rich farm and industrial area 
around the Quad Cities. 

The publisher of the Morning. Demo- 
crat, Henry B. Hook, and his managing 
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editor, Forrest Kilmer, have reason to 
be proud of the first place award which 
the Morning Democrat received this year 
for outstanding topography in competi- 
tion with 227 other papers in the Inland 
Daily Press Association. 

The Daily Times, the second paper in 
the Lee organization, traces its ancestry 
back to 1878. It is the survivor of nine 
struggling dailies on the Davenport 
scene. With a circulation well over 
30,000, it has always been a potent force 
for progress. 

The Times publisher is Philip D. Ad- 
ler, son of E. P. Adler. At 23 he was 
publisher of another Lee family paper, 
the Kewanee (IIl.) Star-Courier. Phi- 
lip Adler is carrying on in the fine tradi- 
tion of his father who helped bring A. W. 
Lee’s vision of a group of Midwest dailies 
into focus. 

The brilliant managing editor of the 
Daily Times is M. A. Fulton whose jour- 
nalistic leadership continues to be a 
pace setter in the Midwest. 

From the days of Benjamin Franklin 
down to the present, no other American 
institution has served the public welfare 
with more courage or with more effec- 
tiveness with more perseverance or more 
unselfishness, than has the American 
press. Factually the pen has indeed 
been mightier than the sword. It has 
followed the flag in peace as well as in 
war. It has been the right hand of 
progress; the forerunner of law and or- 
der in the cities and villages of our 
Nation. 

The Lee group has not only main- 
tained its own rights—the freedom of 
the press—but with courage and con- 
sistency, throughout its existence, has 
been the effective defender of freedom 
of speech and freedom of enterprise. 

My salute to the Lee group is not for 
the promotion of these newspapers, but 
rather it is to give special thought, 
grateful thanks, and sincere congratula- 
tions to the importance of the purpose 
and the people involved. 


Forty-second Anniversary of the Procla- 
mation of Independence of the Bye- 
lorussian Democratic Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Soviet Union has acted not only like a 
powerful steamroller smothering and 
pulverizing everything within reach, but 
it has also been like a deadly and de- 
vouring monster, putting an end to the 
hopes and aspirations of helpless neigh- 
boring peoples by enslaving them. The 

Byelorussians were one of the first vic- 
tims of Russian communism in the 
1920’s, and they have been suffering 
under its tyranny since then. 
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For centuries these liberty-loving and 
rugged fighters for freedom have lived 
under Russian autocracy, but they have 
not bowed their heads to their oppres- 
sors. They had long fought, but had 
not been successful in their unequal 
struggle against imperial Russian forces. 
In the First World War, when the ezar's 
autocracy was overthrown, and the 
people felt free, they proclaimed their 
independence on March 25, 1918, and 
founded the Byelorussian National Re- 
public. That was the beginning of a 
new era for the Byelorussian people. In 
their free country they worked hard, 
prepared to defend their freedom and 
enjoyed life under their democratic re- 
public. But from the outset their very 
existence as a free people was under 
serious threat, and the Red Army of the 
Soviets was the deadliest of these. Early 
in 1921 Byelorussia was attacked, over- 
run, and soon it was incorporated into 
the Soviet Union. Thus, at the end of 
more than 2 years of freedom and inde- 
pendence Byelorussians once more lost 
their freedom. Fortunately, however, 
even under the most ruthless of tyran- 
nies, these people have not given up hope 
for their freedom and they still cherish 
the memory of their independence of 
those 2 years. On this 42d anniversary 
of their independence day, we wish that 
they may attain freedom and happiness 
in their homeland. 


Tragic Death From Common Household 
Detergent—A Warning to All Parents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I was sad- 
dened and appalled today at the circum- 
stances set forth in a letter I received 
from one of my constituents in Wishram, 
Wash. I remembered that the attention 
of the Members of this House, as well 
as that of all parents in our country, 
was called not long ago to the dangerous 
and often fatal results that had oc- 
curred when children were allowed to 
play with the plastic bags now largely 
used by cleaning plants to return cleaned 
garments. I believe that the attention 
of the Members should be brought to the 
matters contained in this letter, and 
that parents should be made aware of 
the dangerous contents of the dishwash- 
ing detergents sold throughout our 
country, and used in more and more 
homes every day. Apparently, the lethal 
contents of these detergents are not 
listed on the labels of the packages, nor 
is there any warning of danger on the 
labels. I have communicated with the 


that the manufacturers of these deter- 
gents will cooperate by contents 
on their labels and by printing a plain 
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warning on their packages. Excerpts 
from my constituent’s letter follow: 


A little Wishram girl, 16 months old, died 
the other day, in spite of all a modern hos- 
pital and able doctors could do, from 
swallowing a small amount of a commonly 
used dishwashing detergent. The package 
label contained no warning whatsoever con- 
cerning its lye or other caustic content, 
does not in fact list or identify the contents. 
The grief-stricken parents are desperately 
anxious to get swift action on a nationwide 
basis to prevent a repetition of this tragedy, 
but they get no encouragement to believe 
that any action they can initiate will get 
any but a slow-moving investigation. Their 
doctors express shock that anything so 
lethal should be permitted to be sold and 
bear no warning. There apparently is no 
antidote. The fatal damage was done 
instantly. 

They appeal now to you through me in 
the hope that you can and will report the 
matter to the proper Government agency at 
the earliest possible moment, following up 
with legislative action, if necessary. Every 
package can have a warning label attached, 
a striking label, though not even that, nor 
any listing of the nature of the contents 
we repeat was on the package in question 
nor on any other they have examined since. 

The child was Kay Williams. Date of the 
accident was February 15. Date of death was 
February 18. Autopsy revealed severe inter- 
nal damage—esophagus destroyed, etc. 

This entire community is aroused. We will 
all deeply appreciate anything you can do to 
bring about fast action that will prevent 
another such tragedy. 


Mr. Speaker, I am taking this up with 
the proper Federal agency, and I hope 
that all manufacturers of such deter- 
gents will cooperate in placing warn- 
ing labels on their packages. But, most 
important, I want to call attention to 
this tragedy, so that American parents 
will be warned of the dangers in these 
products. Legislative action, and action 
by the manufacturers and by Federal 
agencies all take time, and I hope that, 
by inserting this letter in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I can perhaps save some 
of that time, and perhaps save another 
family from such a tragedy. 


Gimmicks, Gadgets, and Gaudy Plans Are 
No Substitute for Solid Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
extremely concerned about the quality 
of the Nation’s postal service. This 
concern prompts the comments I am 
about to make about the Post Office 
appropriation for fiscal 1961. 

Basically my thoughts are that the 
Post Office Department should lay aside 
postal operation by experimental inno- 
vation and that truly solid service should 
be restored. Postal employees and mail 
users are aware that gimmicks, gadgets, 
vend gaudy plans are no substitute for 
service, 
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Mr. Speaker, one of the deepest 
sources of employee dissatisfaction has 
been the Post Office Department's dis- 
tribution guides system. Not one 
postal employee or supervisor has come 
to me with kind words to say about the 
system and yet the hearings before the 
subcommittee indicate that there is gen- 
eral employee acceptance of the new 
program. On page 13 of the hearings, 
for example, Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield said: 

The morale of the people in the Depart- 
ment who participated in (the distribution 
guides) program is higher than it has ever 
been. 


On page 213 of the hearings Assistant 
Postmaster General Barnes says that the 
guides were requested by many clerks. 
Mr. Barnes said that in pilot experiment 
only 33 of 1,250 clerks in the Brooklyn, 
N.Y., post office were not performing 
satisfactorily under the guides and that 
10 of those were justifiably under the 
level because of physical handicaps. 
This, Mr. Barnes said, left a remainder 
of 23 of 1,250 who were not performing 
satisfactorily. We could assume that 
this ratio of 1 to 60 would indeed sup- 
port the claims made by the Postmaster 
General about high morale. No amount 
of protest to the contrary will persuade 
postal employees that the guides system 
is anything other than a speedup. If 
postal productivity is low, let the Post 
Office Department admit it frankly. If 
output must be raised, let this also be 
candidly confessed but let the Post Of- 
fice Department not cover the fist of the 
speedup with a soft glove of claims that 
morale was never better and that the 
employees themselves made the request 
against which now they are protesting 
very bitterly. 

In the State of North Dakota we are 
faced with train withdrawals and postal 
employees have made very excellent 
cases for the inauguration of highway 
post office service to replace discontinued 
trains. I participated at Jamestown, 
N. Dak., early in October 1959 in a meet- 
ing at which representatives of the Min- 
neapolis postal region also were present, 
The regional people were unable to re- 
fute the case made by the employees for 
added highway post office service. The 
routes have not been furnished, answers 
to the employees’ claims have not been 
given and the Post Office Department’s 
testimony indicates that only 10 highway 
post office routes are to be supplied 
throughout the Nation during 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, the one thing which the 
Post Office Department might do to pro- 
vide a really significant improvement in 
postal service would be to reinstate a 
second residential delivery so that over- 
night mail service might be restored 
without creating a lot of postal factories 
at untold future expense to the taxpay- 
ers. Under the new plan which the Post 
Office Department is proposing, my State 
will have a transportation center at Far- 
go. This is very good in its own way but 
it will apparently mean hauling some 
mail back and forth across the entire 
State of North Dakota and it is certainly 
not an adequate substitute for a sound 
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transportation network with railway and 
highway post offices interlacing the State. 
Most disappointing of all perhaps is the 
Post Office Department’s rigid view in re- 
gard to adjustments in postal pay. The 
Post Office Department claims that post- 
al pay scales compare “very favorably” 
with salaries in private industry. No 
explanation is given. The National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers has devel- 
oped figures to show that in many com- 
munities postal employees receive any- 
where from 25 to 75 cents an hour less 
than do garbage collectors. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress must make 
certain that the Post Office Department 
will not wring the reduction in appropri- 
ations from the postal employees. Nor 
can we tolerate a further reduction in 
the already deplorable postal service. I 
hope, on the contrary, that the Congress 
will promptly take positive steps to re- 
store postal service and to ease the eco- 
nomic plight of the loyal postal em- 
ployees. 


Your Fight in Congress: An Address by 
Hon. Carl Albert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include a 
splendid address made at the annual con- 
vention of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association on February 22, 
1960, by our distinguished colleague and 
Democratic Whip, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], Mr. ALBERT’s 
speech is one of the most powerful pre- 
sentations that I have ever read as to the 
justification for the legislation enacted in 
past years relating to rural electrifica- 
tion, and for the continuation and 
strengthening of the same. There is no 
Member of Congress better able to dis- 
cuss this important activity than the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT]. 
He is not only one of the ablest and most 
dedicated Members of Congress, but one 
of the best friends that rural electrifica- 
tion in America has in the Halls of Con- 
gress. 

The address made by our distinguished 
friend should be read as widely as 
possible. 

The address follows: 

Your FIGHT IN CONGRESS 
(By Representative Cant. ALBERT, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma) 

This is the 25th year of rural electrifica- 
tion in America, Twenty-five years ago next 
May 11, President Roosevelt signed Execu- 
tive Order No. 7037 creating the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. At that time 
only about 10 percent of the farms in the 
United States were electrified. Today more 
than 95 percent of the farms of this country 
are connected to electric lines. You have 
said: “Let there be light and there was 
light“ in every American countryside. This, 
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my friends, is only the beginning. It is only 
prologue to things that are to come. 

The silver anniversary of rural electrifica- 
tion in America is more than a mere chron- 
ological dividing line between the past and 
the future. It comes at a time when legis- 
lative decisions of major importance must 
be made and issues resolved. This is a good 
time to look back and appraise the lessons 
of history. This is also a good time to look 
forward, to survey the situation ahead, and 
to gird for impending battles. 

Strong forces have opposed REA from the 
beginning. In 1936 when the venerable, 
white-haired, 74-year-old George Norris rose 
to move consideration of rural electrification 
in the Senate of the United States for the 
first time, the New York Times was reporting: 

“The U.S. Chamber of Commerce asked 
that the economy drive be started imme- 
diately and that the first goal be the defeat 
of the Norris-Rayburn rural electrification 
bill. 

“Harper Sibley, president of the chamber 
of commerce, remarked that the organiza- 
tion’s membership had voted emphatically 
in favor of retrenchment in Federal expendi- 
tures and against new enterprises. The 
Norris-Rayburn bill, he said, contravenes this 
principle.” 

This statement was from the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce in 1936. This is one organiza- 
tion that has not even changed its script in 
25 years. 

Another group that usually opposes every- 
thing beneficial to rural electrification is the 
power lobby. If this job had been turned 
over to the private utilities, it would not have 
been finished in a thousand years. 

In 1935, Morris L. Cooke, first REA Ad- 
ministrator, called on power Officials to sur- 
vey the extent of rural electric development 
and its capability. The power executives 
reported back: “There are very few farms 
requiring electricity for major farm opera- 
tions that are not now served.” This was 
in 1935 when only 10 percent of all farms 
were electrified. 

The power companies have never been 
interested in the concept of service to farm- 
ers through area coverage. They are profit- 
making organizations only interested in 
“skimming the cream.” They have refused 
to go out into the country and serve people, 
and yet they have begrudged every little 
struggling co-op every profitable customer 
that might connect to its lines. “Farm 
electrification is what Congress meant,” they 
shout. Congress meant no such thing. The 
Rural Electrification Act, as George Norris 
so often pointed out, was intended to serve 
all people in all homes, farms, and estab- 
Uishments in the unserved rural areas of 
America. 

‘When the very first funds were made avail- 
able to REA, Administrator Cooke invited 
the good offices of the power officials in 
spreading the word in the ranks of their 
industry that the REA was operating and 
anxious to make loans for area coverage in 
rural communities. But the power firms 
made next to no effort to obtain any loans, 
and in his first annual report, the Admin- 
istrator said: 

“Before December 1935, it became appar- 
ent that the industry was not going to use 
even a substantial portion of the funds 
available for rural electrification, and farm 
organizations of a cooperative character 
forged ahead as the principal borrowers.” 

That was the story in 1935. That is the 
story today. Rural electrification is based 
on service and therefore belongs in the co- 
operative movement. Destroy the service 
concept and you destroy the co-ops. Kill 
the co-ops and you kill REA. 

Because service is the very heart and soul 
of REA, it has also been indispensable to its 
success to keep it free from partisan politics. 
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It is strange how history repeats itself. In 
the very first conference committee on the 
very first REA bill, George Norris won the 
battle against partisan control of the office 
of the Administrator. We fought that same 
battle again in Congress last spring when, 
with the largest vote in the history of the 
House of Representatives, up to that time, 
and by a margin of only 4 votes, we failed to 
override a Presidential veto of a resolution 
designed to take control of the REA from 
the hands of a politically appointed and 
politically minded Secretary of Agriculture. 
Although we lost this battle, that big vote 
on REA, that show of tremendous strength, 
has already paid many dividends. Among 
other things, it explains, in my judgment, 
the reason why the administration has 
backed away from its bill to send REA to 
Wall Street. 

There was still another argument in the 
first REA conference committee. This in- 
volved the matter of interest rates. One 
group wanted to provide that interest rates 
on REA loans should never be less than 3 
percent and might be higher than that at the 
discretion of the Administrator. Senator 
Norris, who was defending the liberal ver- 
sion of the bill in conference, insisted that 
charges should not exceed 3 percent. He 
opposed higher interest rates on the ground 
that the entire intent and purpose to pro- 
vide electricity to farmers would be endan- 
gered. He insisted that if the interest rates 
were advanced high enough, farmers would 
be discouraged in their efforts to procure 
the benefits of electricity in their farm and 
home operations and their undertaking 
would be financially unsound. It was fi- 
nally agreed to fix the interest rate at the 
identical figure that the Government had 
to pay in its financing program on long- 
term bonds. Under this program, interest 
rates to co-ops never reached 3 percent. Yet 
the enterprise was a very profitable one to 
the Government, which, during the war, was 
borrowing money at the lowest rates in his- 
tory. Although interest rates to coopera- 
tives were fixed at 2 percent in 1944, the 
Government may still boast a profitable 
return on its REA loans over the years. 

Proponents of high interest rates and 
tight money policies are in the saddle in 
the executive branch of the Government 
today. They are moving forward on every 
front, making it mandatory that every cent 
the Government borrows shall cost the tax- 
payers more. They are doing everything in 
their power to increase interest rates paid 
by the Government and to pass these in- 
creases on to Government borrowers such 
as rural electric co-ops. If REA interest 
rates were not fixed by law, they would be 
raised before the end of this week, and they 
would be raised even if it put in financial 
jeopardy every rural electric cooperative in 
the country. Sound financing has been in- 
dispensable to the success of REA. The in- 
terest rate on loans is 2 percent, and we in- 
tend to keep it there. We are going to fight 
every attempt to make this program a vic- 
tim of the tight money policies of the pres- 
ent administration. We are going to keep 
the loan program in the hands of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, where it is, 
and where it belongs. We are going to re- 
sist to the limit every effort to turn the 
business of rural electrification over to pri- 
vate banking interests. We are not going 
to subject the future of rural electrification 
to the mercy of Wall Street. In this field, 
as in many others, from the time of George 
Norris to the present, eternal vigilance has 
been the price of victory. 

What we have been saying about the effect 
of interest rates is, of course, also true of 
power rates. “An abundance of power at 
rates they can afford to pay” has been the 
battle cry of every friend of rural electric 
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co-ops since the program started. If power 
development and power costs had been left 
to the private utilities, the REA movement 
would have been foredoomed. The utilities 
tipped their hand the very day that REA 
was born. In their report to Administrator 
Morris Cooke in 1935, the committee of 
power executives stated their position in un- 
mistakable language in a simple sentence 
that anyone can understand, and I quote 
verbatim: “The problem of the farmers is 
not one of rates, but the financing of wir- 
ing and purchasing of appliances.” The 
REA Administrator rejected this theory as 
showing on the part of the companies “a 
lack of appreciation of the significance of 
rates and other costs to progress in rural 
electrification, and especially a lack of vision 
as to what could be accomplished by a 
vigilant and consistent program of rural 
electrification looking toward area coverage.” 

The most significant thing about the early 
development of REA was the simultaneous 
development of public power. It was no 
accident that the same George Norris who 
authored the first REA bill also fathered the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. From the early 
1930's to the t time, the greatest 
champions of rural electrification in Con- 
gress—men like Norris, Rankin, Rayburn, 
and your Clyde Ellis, the men who put it 
on the track and made it go—have also been 
the leading advocates of the development 
of the water resources of this country, in- 
cluding the production of low-cost hydro- 
electric power. If this fight had not been 
made, if power development had been left 
exclusively to the private utilities there 
would be no rural electrification as we know 
it today. There would be no competition 
to keep down the cost of power. There 
would be no yardstick to measure its value. 
Public power is the handmaiden of rural 
electrification. Without the former, the 
latter could not survive. You and your 
member organizations depend upon the Fed- 
eral power program for your existence. 
More than 450 rural electric cooperatives 
buy all or part of their energy from Federal 
agencies. There is nothing in your future 
which affects you so much as the public 
power policy of the United States. 

Public power policy is, always has been, 
and always will be interwoven with the 
water resources policy of the country. You 
cannot separate the one from the other. 
Your own future is tied to both. In a 
broader sense, the entire economy of the 
Nation is tied to both. “Growth” is a 
bigger word in our economy today than 
ever before. We must grow at a faster rate 
in the next 25 years than in the last 25 
years in the face of the challenge of Soviet 
Russia's progress. In recent years, Russia’s 
rate of growth in power generating capacity 
has been far greater than our own. She 
has four projects completed or underway, 
each greater in capacity than Grand Cou- 
lee Dam. During Khrushchev’s recent visit, 
he boasted that he would bury us economic- 
ally. He made it clear time and time again 
that he regarded the economic race as even 
more important than the military race. It 
is a race we cannot afford to lose. 

In the face of all this the present admin- 
istration has embarked upon policies de- 
signed to slow down the development of 
our water resources and to make impossible 
their complete ultimate development for 
the maximum overall benefit of our country. 
At a time when Russia is speeding up con- 
struction of all major water projects, the 
Eisenhower administration has adhered to 
a program of no “new starts”. This ad- 


ministration until this year had not pre- 
sented a single recommendation for author- 
izing or starting a new Corps of Engineers 
multipurpose project since 1953. Time and 
again the President has vetoed authorization 
bills for flood control projects and for rivers 
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and harbors development. He twice vetoed 
the appropriations bills designed to provide 
funds for modest water development and 
conservation programs last year, a veto 
which was finally overridden because Con- 
gress decided they were not only important 
but imperative. Time and again Congress 
has been frustrated by the agencies ad- 
ministering these programs. Time and again 
they have refused to spend money appro- 
priated by Congress for certain projects or 
have postponed expenditures authorized for 
projects, upon which the national economy 
including the co-op movement depends. 
Time and again the administration has 
called for legislation aimed at the jugular 
vein of rural electrification. One by one 
the Congress has fended off these attacks. 

Now the time has come when we must go 
into the whole question by reasserting the 
right of Congress to determine policy in 
the field of resources development. In this 
area as elsewhere in our constitutional sys- 
tem, we must make this “a government of 
laws and not a government of men”. We 
must have legislation which will set true 
standards for project evaluation, place proj- 
ect planning on a comprehensive multiple- 
purpose, regional basis, and make available 
at reasonable costs to those who purchase 
the service, the benefits from reimbursable 
features. The experience of the past 7 
years has taught us that we cannot have 
& loose and disjointed water policy capable 
of being shipwrecked on the shores of ad- 
ministrative caprice and subject to the 
whims of whatever administration happens 
to be in power. We must have legislation 
declaring the intent of Congress by setting 
legal standards which will bar the applica- 
tion of administrative devices designed to 
sabotage worthwhile programs. 

H.R. 8, the Trimble bill, which declares 
these intents and sets these standards in 
realistic terms, is now pending in the House 
of Representatives. S. 1591, the Kerr bill, a 
related measure, is pending in the Senate, 
So far as rural electric cooperatives are con- 
cerned, this is the most important legisla- 
tion introduced in Congress since the Norris- 
Rayburn Act of 1936. The Trimble bill re- 
asserts the right of Congress to determine 
our water resources policy and to develop 
all the great river basins of this country. 
The bill establishes firm, legal standards to 
determine cost allocations and justifications 
in multipurpose projects. The administra- 
tive device known as the “separable costs- 
remaining benefits” method of cost alloca- 
tion and similar devices are a misconstruc- 
tion of the intent of Congress. Historical 
precedent and commonsense call for the 
incremental method of cost allocation. The 
separable costs-remaining-benefits method 
deserts the concept of power as an inciden- 
tal purpose which it really is. Its applica- 
tion results in an artificially inflated rate 
structure which puts a burden on rural 
electric cooperatives and other buyers of 
Government power. Good projects are made 
to seem undesirable by use of a formula de- 
liberately contrived to assign a dispropor- 
tionate share of their costs to power and 
so inflate the cost of power to co-ops as to 
place it entirely out of their reach or to 
make it an impossible burden. Postconstruc- 
tion changes in allocation of power costs 
inevitably result in higher power rates. In 
my Congressional District there are 5 co-op 
customers for power from the Southwestern 
Power Administration, Originally SPA al- 
located approximately 30 percent of project 
costs to hydroelectric power. At the persent 
time approximately 52 percent of project 
costs are allocated to power. The result of 
this was inevitable, In 1958 the Federal 
Power Commission authorized a 27 percent 
increase in power rates in the Southwest. 
Since this increase went into effect, three of 
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these co-ops have had rate increases rang- 
ing from 11 to 16 percent to their members. 
They attribute at least 60 percent of this 
increase, not to increased operational costs, 
not to inflation, but directly to the fact that 
they have to pay more for power. 

One could search forever and never find 
sound economic justification for still an- 
other artificial device used by Government 
agencies known as taxes foregone. You are 
all familiar with the practice of charging 
as an annual cost against multipurpose 
projects the figure representing the tax con- 
tribution of a privately financed steam plant 
that might be expected to develop were a 
Federal plant not built. The Trimble bill 
would scrap this arbitrary and fallacious 
justification standard which was tailored by 
administrative agencies to stifle Federal 
water resources development. 

In the area of project justification, the 
Trimble biil provides a realistic method by 
extending the maximum payout period to 
100 years or the useful life expectancy, 
whichever is lesser, Useful life expectancy 
is the logical yardstick to measure project 
worth. Many of the projects now under 
construction have an estimated life span 
ranging from 50 to as much as 500 years 
and beyond, It is ridiculous to base project 
feasibility on the ability to meet a require- 
ment that reimbursible costs of Federal 
reservoirs be repaid in not more than 50 
years. Of all the gimmicks used to inhibit 
resources development, this is perhaps the 
most unreasonable. 

Still another unrealistic measure of bene- 
fit-to-cost ratios is the policy of ignoring 
recreational benefits. The Engineers assess 
these benefits through careful studies. They 
can tell us almost to the dollar what the 
recreational benefits are today and they fur- 
ther tell us that the sky is the limit on 
future benefits because recreation is a boom- 
ing industry and tourism is on the march. 
Yet the Corps of Engineers is not permitted 
to submit recreation evaluations to Congress 
nor are they included in the benefit-cost 
ratios. Failure to recognize recreation bene- 
fits is first of all unrealistic and second is a 
deliberate and false reduction of project 
justification. Some 100 million people an- 
nually use the recreational opportunities 
offered by Federal reservoir projects. In 
many projects the recreation benefits alone 
are sufficient to offset the entire cost of the 
project over its useful lifespan. The Trim- 
ble bill provides for broadening the scope of 
benefits that could be assessed by the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
in figuring benefit-to-cost ratios. The Trim- 
ble bill forces recognition of recreation bene- 
fits as an important fact of life in resources 
development. 

Our national commitment to an expanding 
economy rests upon the continued develop- 
ment of our resources. We cannot continue 
to tolerate, without grave risk to our 
national productivity, the trend in adminis- 
trative agencies to obscure the real purpose 
of water resources development by substi- 
tuting involved formulas intended to pre- 
vent, rather than determine, project feasibil- 
ity. Administration policy reflects in most 
cases the attitude that water resources devel- 
opment is not very desirable. 

Inevitably this mental block to Govern- 
ment leadership in resources development 
has resulted in arbitrary methods of justify- 
ing projects and allocating their costs. The 
enactment of the Trimble bill will stop these 
self-defeating practices, This bill is a mat- 
ter of highest priority to all friends of rural 
electrification in this session, of Congress. 
If the principles embodied in this bill are 
accepted and properly implemented during 
the next 25 years, then what is past is merely 
prologue to the untold potentialities of the 
future. The proper development of our 
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water resources is the No, 1 domestic prob- 
lem in the United States today. The cor- 
related overall development of all our great 
watersheds will change the face of America. 
It will make the deserts blossom. It will 
tame the raging rivers. It will save the soil. 
It will electrify the farms. It will spin the 
wheels of industry. It will open new jobs 
and new opportunities to all the people of 
our country. 

The summons of the second half of the 
20th century requires us to energize Amer- 
ica’s rural powerlines as fast as farmers 
can hook equipment and appliances onto 
them. The natural wealth of the United 
States is our common trust. The develop- 
ment of this wealth must move along on 
every front. The relationship between in- 
dustry and resources development grows 
closer every day. Your growth is good for 
the country and the country’s growth is 
good for you. The first 25 years of rural 
electrification have established a framework 
of justice and equity in which rural people 
can do their indispensable part for the 
greater strength and safety of our Nation. 
You have created a new society in rural 
America. You have given rural life a new 
dimension, You have made a spacious 
future for farm people in which they can 
share equally, work in dignity, and live in 
peace. 


Mergers of Power and Authority Serious 
Problem in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
call attention to the address which the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Symrincton], delivered to a conven- 
tion of the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists entitled “Mergers of Power 
and Authority Serious Problem in United 
States.” The address is reprinted in the 
November 16, 1959, edition of the 
N. A. R. D. Journal. 

As chairman of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, I have read the distin- 
guished Senator’s comments carefully 
and with great interest. He displays a 
keen insight into the grave problems 
confronting the American small busi- 
nessmen. I hope that Senators and 
everyone interested in the welfare and 
the problems of small businesses will 
read the Senator’s comments. Surely 
the 4 million American small and inde- 
pendent businesses are the foundation of 
our free enterprise system, and all of us 
need to redouble our efforts in behalf of 
this important segment of our economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ator Symincton’s comments be printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I express my deep 
appreciation for what the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama has just said. As 
we know, he is an authority in the Sen- 
ate in the field of small business, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MERGERS OF POWER AND AUTHORITY SERIOUS 
PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES—CONVEN- 
TION ADDRESS BY SENATOR STUART SYMING- 
TON 
I want to welcome you to my hometown 

and to tell you what a great privilege it was 

to accept the invitation that was given to me 
by one of my beloved colieagues, the Hon- 
orable WRIGHT PATMAN of Texarkana, Tex. 

Our economic system is a healthy and 
vigorous one. It has room for free enter- 
prise of all sizes. We don’t need cartels or 
a corporate state to assure the full produc- 
tion of goods and services in America. And 
the shortrun advantages of a big operation 
are often overcome by the longrun disadvan- 
tages of monopoly. 


CONCERNED ABOUT “GIANTISM” 


As perhaps some of you know, I came out 
of business, small and medium-sized busi- 
ness, to go into government. I speak from 
the standpoint of my own experience. And 
that is why so many of us have become in- 
creasingly concerned about the growth of 
what may be best called “giantism” in the 
manufacture and distribution of com- 
modities. 

Three years ago, the vice president in 
charge of finance for a great corporation here 
in St. Louis said to me: “STUART, you know 
you hear a lot about small business and big 
business, but I don’t think that those terms 
are quite applicable.” 

At the time I left business 15 years ago, 
small business was a maximum of 500 people 
or a company that did not dominate its in- 
dustry. Today in my opinion small business 
can be 10 or 15 thousand people. And at 
that time this man gave me a word for what 
is going on in this country today, not only 
in business but in every segment of this 
economy: giantism. I have never heard a 
better word to describe the problem that so 
many people are running into steadily—this 
consolidation in ell segments of the econ- 
omy of power and authority. In the case of 
business it is done through the concentra- 
tion of wealth. 

Independent operators are trying to check 
this trend by more flexible and imaginative 
sales practices, but they are beginning to 
realize the growing danger to their future 
involved in this concentration and con- 
solidation of economic strength. Smaller 
enterprises, for example, find it much harder 
to help themselves when the Government 
fosters and approves the steadily rising in- 
terest rates. 

Federal Reserve Board studies have shown 
that in periods of tight money smaller busi- 
nesses receive less money in bank loans 
while the giant businesses get more. The 
figures on that are very interesting. 

It is true, and of course as we all know, 
one of the most important costs of business 
today is the price of money. And in that 
connection, Congressman WRIGHT Par MAN 
has been a Horatio at the bridge with respect 
to this particular problem, articulate and 
intelligent in warning about the danger of 
high interest rates. 

In Missouri today, every good farmer, 
every successful farmer I have met whose 
operations are below the giantism concept of 
agriculture, when asked, “What has been 
the greatest addition in your costs in the 
last 10 years,” has said, “The additional price 
that I have to pay for money to carry me 
over until I make my profit.” So it is not 
just in industry that this problem of interest 
rates is getting more and more serious. 
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Today we are in another credit squeeze. 
Unless we are careful it may be the most 
severe in recent years. I am an industrialist 
by training, not a banker, but I remember 
many things. There have been three depres- 
sions in my lifetime. The one in 1907 I 
don't remember since I was only 5. I recall 
1921 because my father was a judge on the 
bench when real estate went bankrupt, and 
1932 I remember best of all, for the reason 
that I went broke myself. 


SENSE SAME OLD TRENDS 


And as we see these things that are going 
on today in the handling of money, we sense 
the same old trends. I believe it was George 
Santayana who said, Those who will not 
recognize the lessons of history are con- 
demned to repeat them.” R 

In August 1957, the President of the 
United States said the way to lick this grow- 
ing inflation is to look before you buy. Six 
months later, in February 1958, he and his 
administration said the way to lick this re- 
cession is to buy. These things change very, 
very fast. 

Today this administration wants to raise 
all interest rates on all Government bonds 
and as soon as that is done the interest rates 
to all business will increase. And to me it is 
hard to understand why we now want to 
prolong interest rates well above 4½ per- 
cent, when only a few months ago we offered 
12-year, 4 percent Government bonds, got 
subscription offers for a billion and a half, 
but sold 600 million. Last year we offered 
814-year, 3 percent long-term Government 
bonds and had a subscription of 6 billion and 
only sold a billion and a half. In other 
words, the Government could have borrowed 
the money it needs at lower rates, but it 
didn’t, so now it is forced to pay higher 
rates. 

Now when you juggled the economy 
through manipulation of the price of money, 
in my opinion, you are doing a very, very 
dangerous thing to everybody. 

And now I would like to speak briefly 
about a subject you as druggists are espe- 
cially concerned with. 


FRUITS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE 


Here in America we have widespread dis- 
tribution of the fruits of medical science 
and this has given our people a very high 
level of health. However, in many other 
countries, unfortunately almost the reverse 
is true. Smallpox, malaria and many other 
diseases which we in the West have con- 
quered, take a heavy toll in Africa and Asia. 
Despite the great progress made in reducing 
infant mortality, we should remember in 
Asia one child in six never lives more than 
1 year. Our faith and our educators teach 
us one life is as good as another regardless 
of nation or creed. 

The great challenge we face, therefore, is 
to make the discoveries of our medical 
science available to all the peoples of the 
world. 

I believe we should lead the way in an in- 
ternational attack on disease so as to give 
everybody a longer and more prosperous, 
happy life, to increase happiness and produc- 
tivity over the years. If there is anything 
I have learned in the years I have served in 
Government, it is that poverty, disease, and 
hunger breed communism a great deal more 
than Marxist teachings themselves. 

The symbol of communism today may well 
be considered by many people in underde- 
veloped countries to be a pennant on the 
moon. Don’t misunderstand me. I am very 
sorry about this. I think it is significant 
that we weren't the first to orbit a satellite 
2 years ago. 

But on the other hand, America’s symbol 
from the standpoint of the future in this 
country that we all love the most, could 
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well be village dispensaries stocked with the 
modern drugs which bring a better and a 
longer life. In this connection, I would 
hope that all of us would support the Health 
for Peace Resolution which passed the Sen- 
ate and is now pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is a resolution that au- 
thorizes $50 million a year for an interna- 
tional program to be administered alongside 
of American foreign policy. It is a good 
first step on the Federal level and should 
help us to develop our drug business abroad. 
Private groups can work effectively in this 
field. They can follow the lead of the Medico 
Organization and its heroic jungle doctor, a 
native of our town of St. Louis, Dr. Tom 
Dooley, of whom we are mighty proud. 

Around the world many other diseases go 
unchecked. Trachoma and related illnesses 
attack 420 million people per year; 400 mil- 
lion people have hookworm. Each year the 
less fortunate countries of the world report 
200 million cases of malaria which result in 
2 million annual deaths. In a peaceful world 
these enemies of humanity must be coun- 
tered there as they are here. 

Now we have a justifiable pride in increas- 
ing our life expectancy. But let us remember 
that in India today, a child when born has 
a life expectancy of 32 years. In Burma and 
Pakistan, it is a little better, 35. Over here, 
it is 69. 

The world today is a totally different place 
than it ever was before. It is almost hard 
to put it in words. I have one little illustra- 
tion. Not too long ago I had to make a 
talk on George Washington and I found that 
it took him from 4 to 8 days to go from 
Philadelphia to Washington, D.C., 148 miles, 
depending on the condition of the roads. 
You fly it today in a commercial airliner in 
40 minutes. I flew in a plane last summer at 
a speed that would cover those 148 miles in 
8 minutes. We have another plane under 
construction, the X-15, which will do it in 
3 minutes, and I have seen the design for a 
plane that will make the trip in 30 seconds. 
So when you go in 150 years from 4 to 8 
days to 30 seconds, I think it is fair to say 
you are moving right along. And I think 
we have to understand our economy a great 
deal more than most of our citizens do. 


THEORY ABOUT PAST AND FUTURE 


There has been a lot of theory about the 
past as applied to the practicability of the 
future. I am afraid that, as a Nation, we 
may be thinking too much about what we 
are against and not recognizing those things 
we are for. Perhaps we are a little too much 
against communism instead of being for a 
free and prosperous and secure life. 

The other day I got a letter and I really 
had to laugh. It came from one of the big- 
gest business executives in this town. He 
wrote to me and said: “Why don't you go 
to work and get the help and get the money 
necessary for urban redevelopment? Why 
are you lagging behind?” 

It was a nice letter, well written, with 
kind regards at the end. “Why are you 
lagging in flood control? Why don’t we get 
a Federal housing building program? What 
is the matter with the Jefferson Memorial? 
We are 20 years overdue, Please see that 
a bill is passed to maintain our highway 
system.” 

So I wrote a letter saying “Acknowledging 
your letter of” such-and-such, “I am very 
anxious, as all of our congressional delega- 
tion is, to see everything happen to our com- 
munity that happens to other communities, 
That makes us competitive in this country 
and with the rest of the world.” 

And all of a sudden, out of a clear sky, 
I get a letter from the same man saying, 
“Dear Senator, I want you to know I have 
had enough of this Federal spending” * * * 
and so forth and so on, 
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You know, having been a little business- 
man and marrying the daughter of a farmer 
(which didn’t help me much in getting along 
with my business), I sometimes wonder what 
we really stand for as we think about our 
country. Several times, when in business, 
I went to my board of directors and said, 
“Look, I want to dig a hole and put some- 
thing on top of it and put machinery in 
there, and if we do that, we will make a 
better product and it will be better for the 
stockholders.” 

Everytime the proposal was presented 
properly and was right, they said, “Go 
ahead.” We dug the hole and expended the 
money and we made investments in the 
future of our company and we were very 
proud. We put it on the balance sheet as 
an asset, and presented it as such, and every- 
body seemed pleased that it had been done. 

Now, that was for a certain group of stock- 
holders and it was fine. But unfortunately 
the reverse is true for some reason, when we 
talk about all of the stockholders—the 177 
or 180 million people in the United States 
that have a stake in our Government. 


TAKE STOCK IN THIS WORLD TODAY 


We all have to take stock in this world 
today. We have to take a good hard look 
at this visitor from Russia, Khrushchev. I 
am glad he came over here, because it gives 
him a chance to feel the things that we 
have in this country, the great basic eco- 
nomic strength, the great basic technological 
strength, and above all the great moral and 
spiritual strength that we have because of 
the faith we have in our institutions. 

Khrushchev is very clever. He is very agile 
mentally. He was asked about Hungary 
and he said, “If you have a rat in your mouth, 
sometimes it is hard not to swallow it or spit 
it out.” 

Fair enough. Khrushchev met the director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, Allen 
Dulles, a great public servant, and he said to 
Mr. Dulles, “I read your reports, too.” I 
thought Mr. Dulles’ answer was quite ap- 
propriate. He replied, “I trust you get them 
legally.” 

The message I would like to leave with you 
is, where are we headed cs a country? It is 
very important for a reason that I will men- 
tion. If we had a vote here this afernoon in 
this hall, I am sure we would agree that the 
most vital thing in the world is the attain- 
ment of a just and a lasting peace. That is 
the thing we want more than anything else 
in the world. But how are we going to get 
it? What should be our tactics? 

History and logic prove that the only way 
we can get it is through some form of uni- 
versal agreement for disarmament. Why 
should that be true? The Communists can- 
not be relied upon. We have made 53 agree- 
ments with the Russians and they have 
broken 54. We would like to trust them, but 
based on the record we can't. 


DISARMAMENT KEY TO PEACE 


Now if we agree that a negotiated disarma- 
ment is the key to peace, then we today only 
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have one thing to answer or decide as peo- 
ple. Based upon the the record of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, and many 
in addition, do we have a better chance of 
attaining that peace if we negotiate from a 
position of weakness relative to our oppo- 
nents, or if we negotiate from a position of 
relative strength? 

There is the whole story. And by strength 
we don't mean physical strength any more 
than we mean economic strength and 
technological strength and psychological 
strength. 

This problem, then, is closely related to 
those we were discussing earlier. We must 
avoid consolidation in any segment of our 
economy. We must maintain an economic 
freedom, a spiritual freedom and a tech- 
nological freedom. We must keep enough 
physical strength so we can be free. In that 
way, we can all attain what we all want more 
than anything else in the world, the oppor- 
tunity to pass on to our children the herit- 
age that has been given to us, the heritage 
of a free people. 


Full Granaries—Empty Pockets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD F. McGINLEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, we 
often hear the charge that the farm 
program is keeping the “inefficient” 
operator on the farm. And we have 
heard statements from people who point 
to the bumper crops of the past 2 years 
as proof of the prosperity of the farmer. 

I feel that neither statement is cor- 
rect. 

In the first place, 5 million people have 
left the farm in the past 10 years. This 
terrific depopulation has taken a toll of 
the marginal farmer. Unless this trend 
is slowed, the corporation farm will be- 
come a part of our economy by necessity. 
With the rather large numbers of un- 
employed people with us, we must give 
careful consideration as to the possibility 
that good efficient farmers are being 
driven from the land where they should 
be kept to provide food for the future. 

The fallacy of the “good crops mean 
prosperous farmers” theory also has 
many proofs. One of the finest docu- 
mentations of the status of the farmers 
came to me in a letter from M. W. Dun- 
lap, a banker at Douglas, Nebr. Like 
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many smalltown bankers, Mr. Dunlap 
also assists farmers in making out their 
income tax returns. The community of 
Douglas in eastern Nebraska is familiar 
to me, although it is not in my congres- 
sional district, because it is the locality 
of the birthplace of my father. 

It is a good agriculture area where di- 
versified farming is most common with 
traditionally a relatively high percentage 
of farmers carrying on substantial live- 
stock operations. The Douglas commu- 
nity has for the past 2 years had better 
than average crops. 

The only distress that is present is in 
the falling incomes of the farmers. Mr. 
Dunlap wrote to me that he has com- 
pleted 200 income tax schedules for the 
year, 141 of which were for farmers. He 
has sent a tabulation of the results. In 
considering the information, it is impor- 
tant that the investment of the farmer 
be considered. The exceptional $5,100 
net income is not the farmer’s pay for 
his labor. It is his return on his labor, 
his farm machinery, and his land. 

Mr. Dunlap, in his letter to me, points 
out the danger to the entire economy of 
the Nation if this basic industry which 
is a $40 billion annual consumer mar- 
ket and which is the No. 1 customer of 
the petroleum industry, an extensive 
market for steel goods, and so forth, 
continues to suffer further. 

Mr, Speaker, I would like to insert at 
this point the table which Mr. Dunlap 
has made up of the results of his service 
in income tax schedules preparation. 
Be assured that there are no gimmicks 
in this picture. It is a true cross section 
of an average eastern Nebraska agricul- 
ture community: 


Gross income 


Less than $1,000. 

Between $1,000 and $2,000. 
Between $2,000 and $3,000. 
Between $3,000 and $4,000. 
Between $4,000 and $5,000. 
Between $5,000 and $6,000. 
$6,000 and over. 


Net income 


and $1,500. 
and $2,000. 
and $2,500. 
and $3,000. 
and $3,500. 
and $4,000. 
o Mire eee ra Between $4,000 and $4,500, 
— a e, Between $4,500 and $5,000. 
F 85,100. 


